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PREFACE 


The idea of preparing a new Dictionary of the Bible on critical lines for the 
benefit of all serious students, both professional and lay, was prominent in the 
. mind of the many-sided scholar to whose beloved memory the 

Encyclopedia, P resent volume 1S inscribed. It is more than twelve years since 
Prof. Robertson Smith began to take steps towards realising this 
idea. As an academical teacher he had from the first been fully aware of the 
importance of what is known as Biblical Encyclopaedia, and his own earliest 
contributions to the subject in the Encyclopedia Britannica carry us as far back 
as to the year 1875. If for a very brief period certain untoward events arrested 
his activity in this direction, the loss of time was speedily made up, for seldom 
perhaps has there been a greater display of intellectual energy than is given in 
the series of biblical articles signed * W. R. S.’ which appeared in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica between 1875 and 1888. The reader who is interested in Bible 
study should not fail to examine the list, which includes among the longer articles 
Bible, Canticles, Chronicles, David, Hebrew Language, Hosea, Jeru¬ 
salem, Joel, Judges, Kings, Levites, Malachi, Messiah, Micah, Philis¬ 
tines, Priest, Prophet, Psalms, Sacrifice, Temple, Tithes, Zephaniah ; 
and among the shorter, Angel, Ark, Baal, Decalogue, Eli, Eve, Haggai, 
Lamentations, Melchizedek, Moloch, Nabat/EAns, Nahum, Nazarite, Nine¬ 
veh, Obadiah, Paradise, Ruth, Sabbath, Sadducees, Samuel, Tabernacle, 
Vow. 

Nor should the students of our day overlook the service which this far- 
seeing scholar and editor rendered to the nascent conception of an international 
biblical criticism by inviting the co-operation of foreign as well as English con¬ 
tributors. That names like those of Noldeke, Tiele, Wellhausen, Harnack, Schurer, 
Gutschmid, Geldner, appeared side by side with those of well-known and honoured 
British scholars in the list of contributors to the Encyclopedia was a guarantee of 
freedom from dangerous eccentricity, of comprehensiveness of view, of thorough¬ 
ness and accuracy of investigation. 

Such a large amount of material illustrative of the Bible, marked by unity 
of aim and consistency of purpose, was thus brought together that the Encyclope¬ 
dia Britannica became, inclusively, something not unlike an Encyclopedia Biblica. 
The idea then occurred to the editor and his publishers to republish, for the 
guidance of students, all that might be found to have stood the test of time, the 
lacunae being filled up, and the whole brought up, as far as possible, to the high 
level of the most recent scholarship. It was not unnatural to wish for this; but 
there were three main opposing considerations. In the first place, there were 
other important duties which made pressing demands on the time and energy of 
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the editor. Next, the growing maturity of his biblical scholarship made him less 
and less disposed to acquiesce in provisional conclusions. And lastly, such con¬ 
stant progress was being made by students in the power of assimilating critical 
results that it seemed prudent to wait till biblical articles, thoroughly revised and 
recast, should have a good chance of still more deeply influencing the student world. 

The waiting-time was filled up, so far as other occupations allowed, by 
pioneering researches in biblical archaeology, some of the results of which are 
admirably summed up in that fruitful volume entitled The Religion of the Semites 
(18S9). More and more, Robertson Smith, like other contemporary scholars, 
saw the necessity of revising old work on the basis of a more critical, and, in a 
certain sense, more philosophical treatment of details. First of all, archaeological 
details had their share — and it was bound to be a large share — of this scholar’s 
attention. Then came biblical geography — a subject which had been brought 
prominently into notice by the zeal of English explorers, but seemed to need the 
collaboration of English critics. A long visit to Palestine was planned for the 
direct investigation of details of biblical geography, and though this could not be 
carried out, not a little time was devoted to the examination of a few of the more 
perplexing geographical problems and of the solutions already proposed (see c.g, 
Aphek, below, col. 191 /.). This care for accuracy of detail as a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to a revision of theories is also the cause of our friend’s persistent refusal 
to sanction the republication of the masterly but inevitably provisional article 
Bible in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, to which we shall return later. The reader 
will still better understand the motive of that refusal if he will compare what 
is said on the Psalter in that article (1875) ' y ith the statements in the first edition 
of The Old Testament in the Jewish Church { 1SS0), in the Encyclopaedia Britannica , 
article Psalms (1SS5), and in the second edition of The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church (1892). 

It is only just, however, to the true ‘begetter’ of this work to emphasise the 
fact that, though he felt the adequate realisation of his idea to be some way off, 
he lost no time in pondering and working out a variety of practical details — a 
task in which he was seconded by his assistant editor and intimate friend, Mr. 
J. S. Black. Many hours were given, as occasion offered, to the distribution of 
subjects and the preparation of minor articles. Some hundreds of these were 
drafted, and'many were the discussions that arose as to various difficult practi¬ 
cal points, which have not been without fruit for the present work. 

In September 1892, however, it became only too clear to Prof. Smith that 
he was suffering from a malady which might terminate fatally after no very dis¬ 
tant term. The last hope of active participation in his long-cherished scheme of 
a Bible Dictionary had well-nigh disappeared, when one of the present editors, 
who had no definite knowledge of Prof. Smith’s plan, communicated to this friend 
of many years’ standing his ideas of what a critical Bible Dictionary ought to be, 
and inquired whether he thought that such a project could be realised. Prof. 
Smith was still intellectually able to consider and pronounce upon these ideas, 
and gladly recognised their close affinity to his own. Unwilling that all the 
labour already bestowed by him on planning and drafting articles should be lost, 
he requested Prof. Cheyne to take up the work which he himself was compelled 
to drop, in conjunction with the older and more intimate friend already mentioned. 
Hence the combination of names on the title-page. The work is undertaken by the 
editors as a charge from one whose parting message had the force of a command. 
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Such is the history of the genesis of the Encyclopaedia Biblica y which is the 
result primarily of a fusion of two distinct but similar plans — a fusion desired by 
Princi les of the ^°^ ertson Smith himself, as the only remaining means of 

Encyclopaedia rea ^ s i n g adequately his own fundamental ideas. With regard to 
details, he left the editors entirely free, not from decline of physical 
strength, but from a well-grounded confidence that religion and the Bible were 
not less dear to them than to himself, and that they fully shared his own uncom¬ 
promisingly progressive spirit. The Bible Dictionary which he contemplated was 
no mere collection of useful miscellanea, but a survey of the contents of the Bible, 
as illuminated by criticism — a criticism which identifies the cause of religion 
with that of historical truth, and, without neglecting the historical and archaeo¬ 
logical setting of religion, loves best to trace the growth of high conceptions, 
the flashing forth of new intuitions, and the development of noble personalities, 
under local and temporal conditions that may often be, to human eyes, most 
adverse. The importance of the newer view of the Bible to the Christian com¬ 
munity, and the fundamental principles of the newer biblical criticism, have been 
so ably and so persuasively set forth by Prof. Robertson Smith in his Lectures 
that his fellow-workers may be dispensed from repeating here what he has said so 
well already. 'There remaineth yet very much land to be possessed/ Let us 
assume, then, that the readers of this Encyclopedia , whatever be their grade of 
knowledge or sphere of work, are willing to make an effort to take this widely 
extended land in possession. 

Every year, in fact, expands the narrow horizons which not so long ago 
limited the aspirations of the biblical scholar. It is time, as Prof. Robertson 
Smith thought, to help students to realise this, and to bring the standard books on 
which they rely more up to date. It may seem hopeless to attempt this with an 
alphabetically arranged encyclopaedia, which necessarily involves the treatment 
of subjects in an isolated way. By an elaborate system of cross references, 
however, and by interspersing a considerable number of comprehensive articles 
(such as, in Part I., Apocalyptic Literature, Caixites, Dragon), it has 
been sought to avoid the danger of treating minute details without regard to 
their wider bearings. Many of the minor articles, too, have been so constructed 
as to suggest the relation of the details to the larger wholes. Altogether the 
minor articles have, one ventures to hope, brought many direct gains to biblical 
study. Often the received view of the subject of a ' minor article ’ proved to be 
extremely doubtful, and a better view suggested itself. Every endeavour has 
been used to put this view forward in a brief and yet convincing manner, without 
occupying too much space and becoming too academic in style. The more com¬ 
prehensive articles may here and there be found to clash with the shorter articles. 
Efforts, however, have been made to mitigate this by editorial notes in both 


classes of articles. 

It will also doubtless be found that on large questions different w'riters have 
sometimes proposed different theories and hypotheses. The sympathies of the 
editors are, upon the w’hole, with what is commonly known as 'advanced ’ criticism, 
not simply because it is advanced, but because such criticism, in the hands of a 
resourceful scholar, takes account of facts, both literary and archaeological, w'hich 
the criticism of a former generation overlooked or treated superficially. They 
have no desire, however, to ‘boycott’ moderate criticism, w'hen applied by a critic 
who, either in the form or in the substance of his criticism, has something original 
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to say. An 'advanced’ critic cannot possibly feel any arrogance towards his 
more ‘ moderate ’ colleague, for probably he himself held not very long ago 
views resembling those which the ‘ moderate ’ critic holds now, and the latter 
may find his precautionary tests end in his adopting, as nearer approximations 
to truth, views that now seem to him difficult. Prof. Robertson Smith’s views of 
ten years ago, or more, may, at the present day, appear to be ‘ moderate ’ criti¬ 
cism ; but when he formulated them he was in the vanguard of critics, and 
there is no reason to think that, if he had lived, and devoted much of his time 
to biblical criticism, his ardour would have waned, and his precedence passed to 
others. 

There are, no doubt, some critical theories which could not consistently have 
been represented in the present work ; and that, it may be remarked, suggests 
one of the reasons why Prof. Robertson Smith’s early Encyclopaedia Britannica 
article, Bible, could not have been republished, even by himself. When he wrote 
it he was still not absolutely sure about the chronological place of P (Priestly 
Code). He was also still under the influence of the traditional view as to the 
barrenness and unoriginality of the whole post-exilic period. Nor had he faced 
the question of the post-exilic redaction of the prophetic writings. The funda¬ 
mental principles of biblical criticism, however, are assumed throughout that fine 
article, though for a statement of these we must turn to a more mature production 
of his pen. See, for example, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (2) , pp. 16 
ff. (cp ist ed. pp. 24 jf.), and notice especially the following paragraph on p. 17 : — 

‘ Ancient looks coming down to us from a period many centuries before the invention of 
printing have necessarily undergone many vicissitudes. Some of them are preserved only in 
imperfect copies made by an ignorant scribe of the dark ages. Others have been disfgured by 
editors, who mixed up foreign matter with the original text. Very often an important book 
fell altogether out of sight for a long time, and when it came to light again all knoivledge of its 
origin 7uas gone ; for old books did not generally have title-pages and prefaces. And, 7alien 
such a nameless roll 7cuts again brought into notice, some half-informed reader or transcriber 
7 vas not unlikely to give it a nc 7 u title of his 07 un devising, 7cdiieli 7uas handed do 7 un thereafter 
as if it had been original. Or again, the trite meaning and purpose of a book often became 
obscure in the lapse of centuries, and led to false interpretations. Once more, antiquity' has 
handed do7vn to us many writings 7vhich are sheer forgeries, like some of the Apocryphal books, 
or the Sibylline oracles, or those famous Epistles of Phalaris, 7vhich formed the subject of 
Bentley's great critical essay. In all such cases the historical critic must destroy the received 
view, in order to establish the truth. He must review doubtful titles, purge out interpolations, 
expose forgeries ; but he docs so only to manifest the truth, and exhibit the genuine remains of 
antiquity in their real character. A book that is really old and really valuable has nothing to 
fear from the critic, 7uhose labours can only put its 7 Uorth in a clearer light, and establish its 
authority on a surer basis.' 

The freedom which Prof. Robertson Smith generously left to his successors 
has, with much reluctance, yet without hesitation, on the part of the editors, been 
exercised in dealing with the articles which he wrote for the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. The editors are well assured that he would have approved their 
conduct in this respect. Few scholars, indeed, would refrain from rewriting, to a 
large extent, the critical articles which they had produced some years previously; 
and this, indeed, is what has been done by several contributors who wrote biblical 
articles for the former Encyclopaedia. The procedure of those who have revised 
our friend’s articles has in fact been as gentle and considerate as possible. Where 
these articles seemed to have been destined by himself for some degree of per- 
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manence, they have been retained, and carefully revised and brought up to date. 
Some condensation has sometimes been found necessary. The original articles 
were written for a public very imperfectly imbued with critical principles, whereas 
now, thanks to his own works and to those of other progressive scholars, Bible 
students are much more prepared than formerly to benefit by advanced teaching. 
There is also a certain amount of new material from Prof. Smith’s pen (in two or 
three cases consisting of quotations from the MS of the second and third courses 
of Burnett Lectures), but much less, unfortunately, than had been expected. 

Freedom has also been used in taking some fresh departures, especially in 
two directions — viz., in that of textual criticism of the Old Testament, and in that 
of biblical archaeology. The object of the editors has been, with the assistance 
of their contributors, not only to bring the work up to the level of the best 
published writings, but, wherever possible, to carry the subjects a little beyond 
the point hitherto reached in print. Without the constant necessity of investi¬ 
gating the details of the text of the Old Testament, it would be hard for any one 
to realise the precarious character of many details of the current biblical archae¬ 
ology, geography, and natural history, and even of some not unimportant points 
in the current Old Testament theology. Entirely new methods have not indeed 
been applied ; but the methods already known have perhaps been applied with 
somewhat more consistency than before. With regard to archaeology, such a 
claim can be advanced only to a slight extent. More progress perhaps has been 
made of late years in the field of critical archaeology than in that of textual criti¬ 
cism. All, therefore, that was generally necessary was to make a strong effort 
to keep abreast of recent archaeological research both in Old Testament and in 
New Testament study. 

The fulness of detail with which the data of the Versions have been given 
may provoke some comment. Experience has been the guide of the editors, and 
they believe that, though in the future it will be possible to give these data in a 
more correct, more critical, and more condensed form, the student is best served 
at present by being supplied as fully as possible with the available material. It 
may also be doubted by some whether there is not too much philology. Here, 
again, experience has directed the course to be pursued. In the present transi¬ 
tional stage of lexicography, it would have been undesirable to rest content with 
simply referring to the valuable new lexicons which are now appearing, or have 
already appeared. 

With regard to biblical theology, the editors are not without hope that they 
have helped to pave the way for a more satisfactory treatment of that important 
subject which is rapidly becoming the history of the movement of religious life and 
thought within the Jewish and the Christian church (the phrase may be inaccurate, 
but is convenient). Systems of Prophetic, Pauline, Petrine, Johannine theology 
have had their day; it is perhaps time that the Bible should cease to be regarded 
as a storehouse of more or less competing systems of abstract thought. Unfor¬ 
tunately the literary and historical criticism of the New Testament is by no means 
as far advanced as that of the Old Testament. At no very distant date a real 
history of the movement of religious life and thought in the earlier period may 
be possible. For such a history for the later period we shall have to wait longer, 
if we may infer anything from the doubtless inevitable defects of the best existing 
handbook of New Testament theology, that of the able veteran critic, H. J. Holtz- 
mann. The editors of the present work are keenly interested in the subject at 
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present called * Biblical Theology’ ; but, instead of attempting what is at present 
impossible, they have thought it better to leave some deficiencies which future 
editors will probably find it not difficult to supply. They cannot, however, con¬ 
clude this section without a hearty attestation of the ever-increasing love for the 
Scriptures which critical and historical study, when pursued in a sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive sense, appears to them to produce. The minutest details of biblical 
research assume a brightness not their own when viewed in the light of the great 
truths in which the movement of biblical religion culminates. May the reader find 
cause to agree with them ! This would certainly have been the prayerful aspira¬ 
tion of the beloved and lamented scholar who originated this Encyclopaedia. 

To the contributors of signed articles, and to those who have revised and 
brought up to date the articles of Prof. Robertson Smith and other deceased 
scholars, it may seem almost superfluous to render thanks for the 
^ C ^mentskelp they have so generously given. It constitutes a fresh bond 
between scholars of different countries and religious communions 
which is surely of happiest augury. But the special services of the various mem¬ 
bers of the editorial staff require specific acknowledgment, which the editors have 
much pleasure in making. Mr. Hope W. Hogg became a contributor to the 
Encyclopaedia Biblica in 1894, and in 1895 became a regular member of the edito¬ 
rial staff. To his zeal, energy, and scholarship the work has been greatly indebted 
in every direction. Mr. Stanley A. Cook joined the staff in 1896, and not only 
has contributed various signed articles, which to the editors appear to give promise 
of fine work in the future, but also has had a large share in many of those that are 
of composite authorship and unsigned. Mr. Maurice A. Canney joined the staff 
in 1898; he also has contributed signed articles, and has been eminently helpful 
in every way, especially in the reading of the proofs. Finally, the editors desire 
to acknowledge their very special obligations to the Rev. Henry A. Redpath, M. A., 
editor of the Concordance to the Scptuagint , who placed his unrivalled experience 
at their disposal by controlling all the proofs at a certain stage with special 
reference to the LXX readings. 

T. K. Cheyne. 

J. Sutherland Black. 

20 th September 1899 . 
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IF in what was written more than three years ago by way of preface to the 
Encyclopedia Biblica any modification were to be thought desirable, it would 
chiefly perhaps be in the sentences devoted to the immediate prospects of 
Biblical Theology. It is becoming more and more obvious that the yearly 
advancing study of the apocryphal and apocalyptic Jewish literature is destined 
to have considerable effect within the near future on the treatment of the 
religious ideas of both parts of our Bible. Nor can we doubt that the progress 
now being made in the investigation of the early Christian literature will also 
turn to the advantage of the Biblical Theology of the New Testament. It is on 
this ground that the editors have ventured to include in Vols. III. and IV. 
a number of introductory and descriptive articles connected with this new 
subject. To meet a possible objection, it may perhaps be added that the 

researches into the original text of the Old Testament with which the name of 
one of the editors is specially connected are by no means necessarily unfavour¬ 
able to the study of Old Testament Theology. For even if the religious contents 
of parts of the Old Testament in their original form should turn out to be 
somewhat less rich and varied than is agreeable to traditional ideas, yet the text 
in its present form, even if not the original, has an independent right of existence, 
and the interpretation put upon this text by Jewish and early Christian students 
deserves the most respectful attention. The Old Testament was surely not a 
dead book to the Jews of the great post-exilic age, but was full of light, and 
susceptible of the most varied and edifying adaptations. At the same time, the 
historical student may justly cherish the hope that by the researches into the 
underlying text of precious passages in psalms and prophecies (not to add, 
narratives) which have just now been referred to, the course of historical develop¬ 
ment may become more comprehensible than it has hitherto been, while those 
who have the best of all enthusiasms—the enthusiasm for religion—will be 
stirred up to more and more admiration of the wonderful dealings of God in the 
religious training of that Israel within Israel to which the Christian church is 
under perpetual obligations. The Editors would also take this opportunity 

of expressing a natural regret that the discovery of the ‘ oldest code of laws in 
the world/ that promulgated by Hammurabi king of Babylon (2285-2242 B.C.), 
and disinterred in Dec. 1901—Jan. 1902 by M. J. de Morgan on the site of 
the ancient Susa, was not made a year or two earlier. This code is the most 
valuable single contribution of recent years to that study of ancient Semitic laws 
and usages with which the name of Robertson Smith is specially connected, 
and will not only throw fresh light on the legal codes of the Israelites, but 
also give a fresh impetus to the critical study of the Hebrew origines . On all 
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accounts they are sorry not to have been able to make this new find helpful to 
the readers of the Encyclopedia. 

To attempt any discussion of the criticisms, whether favourable or adverse, 
which have been made upon the methods employed or results set forth in the 
Encyclopedia would manifestly be out of place here. Other opportunities will 
occur ; and time, too, will doubtless exercise its mellowing and reconciling 
influence. It may even be hoped that the confusing practice of denominating 
some critics super-naturalistic, others naturalistic, some critics sober and safe, 
others extravagant and unsafe, may soon pass away in the light of a fuller com¬ 
prehension of the meaning of critical results, the complexity of critical problems, 
and the variety of legitimate and necessary critical methods. There are 

some other things of a more general nature which the editors would fain say in 
all simplicity and earnestness, but they prefer to ask leave to quote a passage 
from Dr. Hort’s Introduction to the now famous edition of the New Testament 
by himself and Bishop Westcott, with the spirit of which they are in deepest 
sympathy, and the expressions of which, especially in the closing sentences, they 
can heartily adopt as their own. 

‘ It only remains to express an earnest hope that whatever labour we have been allowed to 
contribute towards the ascertainment of the truth of the letter may also be allowed, in ways 
which must for the most part be invisible to ourselves , to contribute to 7 vards strengthening , 
correcting , and extending human apprehension of the larger truth of the spirit. Others 
assuredly in due time toil/ prosecute the task with better resources of knowledge and skill , and 
amend the faults and defects of our processes and results. To be faithful to such light as could 
be enjoyed in our own day was the utmost that we could desire. How far we have fallen short 
of this standard , we are well aware : yet we are bold to say that none of the shortcomings are 
due to lack of anxious and watchful sincerity. An implicit confidence in all truth , a keen sense 
of its variety , and a deliberate dread of shutting out truth as yet unknown are no security 
against some of the wandering lights that arc apt to beguile a critic; but , in so far as they are 
obeyed\ they at least quench every inclination to guide criticism into delivering such testimony as 
may be to the supposed advantage of truth already inherited or acquired. Critics of the Bible , 
if they have been taught by the Bible , arc uliable to forget that the duty of guileless workman¬ 
ship is never superseded by any other1 


In conclusion, the Editors desire anew to express their gratitude for the in¬ 
valuable services of the members of the editorial staff—Messrs. Hogg, Cook, and 
Canney—which have been continued with unabated zeal to the termination of 
the work ; as also, their great indebtedness to Dr. Redpath for having read the 
proofs with a special reference to the readings of the LXX. In connection with 
the maps their thanks are due not only to the authors of various articles to which 
these relate, but also to Prof. Max Muller, particularly for help in the preparation 
of the map of Syria according to the Egyptian monuments, to Col. Billerbeck for 
two maps of Syria according to cuneiform documents, and in a very special 
degree to Mr. (now Prof.) Hogg, who has throughout superintended the whole 
map-work in the Encyclopedia , including the indexing. 

T. K. C. 

J. S. B. 

2 7th March , 1903. 


GENERAL EXPLANATIONS 


The labour that has been bestowed on even minor matters in the preparation of this Encyclopaedia 
seemed to be warranted by the hope that it might be found useful as a students’ handbook. Its 
convenient use will be facilitated by attention to the principles that have been adopted in regard to 
the following matters. 

1 . Classes of Articles. — The following notes will give a general idea what the reader may 
expect to find and where to look for it : — 

1. Proper Names . — Every proper name in the Old and the New Testament canons and the 
OT Apocrypha (Authorised Version or Revised Version, text or margin) is represented by an 
article-heading in Clarendon type, the substantive article being usually given under the name as 
found in the AV text. The printing of Adoraim , on the same line as Adora (col. 71), and 
Adullamite , three lines below Adullam (col. 73), in bold black type, are examples of a means of 
saving space. 

ii. Books. — Every book in the OT and the NT canons and the OT Apocrypha is discussed 
in a special article — e.g ., Acts, Chronicles, Deuteronomy. The ‘ Song of Solomon 1 is dealt with 
under the title Canticles, and the last book in the NT under Apocalypse. 

iii. General Articles . — With the view, amongst other things, of securing the greatest pos¬ 
sible brevity, many matters have been treated in general articles, the minor headings being dealt 
with concisely by the help of cross-references. Such general articles are: Abi (Names with), 
Agriculture, Apocalyptic Literature, Apocrypha, Army, Bakemeats, Birds, Bread, 
Cainites, Canon, Cattle, Chariot, Chronology, City; Clean and Unclean, Holy and 
Profane; Colours, Conduits and Reservoirs, Cooking and Cooking Utensils. Cuttings 
of the Flesh, Dispersion, Divination, Dress. 

iv. Other Subjects. — The following are examples of other important headings: — Adam and 
Eve, Angel, Antichrist, Asherah, Azazel, Babel (Tower of). Behemoth and Leviathan, 
Blessings and Cursings, Calf (Golden), Cherub, Christian (Name of). Circumcision, 
Community of Goods, Council of Jerusalem, Covenant, Creation. Dance. Decalogue. 
Deluge, Demons. Dragon. 

v. Things. — The Encyclopaedia Biblica is professedly a dictionary of things, not words, and 
a great effort has been made to adhere rigidly to this principle. Even where at first sight the rule 
seems to have been neglected, it will generally be found that this is not really the case. The 
only way to tell the English reader what has to be told about (e.g.) Chains is to distinguish the 
various things that are called, or should have been called, ‘ chain 1 in the English Version, and 
refer him to the articles where they are dealt with. 

vi. Mere Cross-references (see above, 1 , i.; and below, 2)- 

2. Method of Cross-References. — A very great deal of care has been bestowed on the 
cross-references, because only by their systematic use could the necessary matter be adequately 
dealt with within the limits of one volume. These references have made possible a conciseness 
that is not attained at the expense of incompleteness, repetition of the same matter under diffeient 
headings being reduced to a minimum. For this reason the articles have been piepared. not in 
alphabetical order, but simultaneously in all parts of the alphabet, being theieafter voiked up 
together constantly and kept up to date. The student may be assured, therefore, that the cross- 
references have not been inserted at random : they have always been verified. If any should be 
found to be unwarranted (no such is known), it must be because it has been found necessan. after 
the reference was made, to remove something from the article named to another article. The 
removed matter will no doubt be represented by a cross-reference. 

The method of reference employed is as follows : — 

i. Identification of Article, (a) Long Names.- To save space long headings have been 
curtailed in citations — e.g., Apocalyptic Literature is cited as Apocalyptic. 
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(b) Synonymous Articles. — Persons or places of the same name are ranged as I, 2, 3, etc. 
(Arabic numerals), under a common heading and cited accordingly. In other cases (and even in 
the former case when, as in Adnah in col. 67, one English spelling represents different Hebrew 
spellings), the articles usually have separate headings, in which case they are cited as i., ii., iii., etc. 
(Roman numerals), although they are not so marked. Usually geographical articles precede bio¬ 
graphical, and persons precede books. Thus Samuel i., 2 is the second person called Samuel; 
Samuel ii. is the article Samuel, Books of. If a wrong number should be found the explanation 
will be not that it was not verified, but that the article referred to is one of a very small number in 
which the original order of synonymous articles had to be changed: the precautions always taken in 
such circumstances must have failed in this case. Thus the Bered referred to in the article Alush 
is now Bered i., 1, not, as is stated in the earlier impressions, Bered ii., 1. 

ii. Indication of Place in Article Cited .—Articles of any length are divided into numbered 
sections (§§ 1. 2, etc.) indicated by insets containing a descriptive word or phrase. As con¬ 
venience of reference is the great aim, the descriptive phrases are limited to, at most, three or 
four words, and the sections are numbered consecutively. Logical subordination of sections, 
therefore, cannot appear. Divisions larger than sections are sometimes indicated in the text by 
1 ., II., etc., and subdivisions of sections by letters and numbers {a, b, c ; a, ft, y ; i., ii., iii.). 
References like (Benjamin, § 9, ii. fi) are freely used. Most of the large articles ( e.g ., Apocalyptic 
Literature, Chronology) have prefixed to them a table of contents. 

iii. Manner of Citation . —The commonest method is (see David, § ii, [c ] ii.). Ezra {q.v.. 
ii. § 9) means the article Ezra-Nehemiah, Book of, § 9. Sometimes, however, the capitals or 
the q.v. may be dispensed with. Chains printed in small capitals in the middle of an article 
would mean that there is an article on that term, but that it hardly merits q.v. from the present 
point of view. In articles (generally on RV names) that are mere cross-references q.v. is generally 
omitted; so, e.g.. in Abadias in col. 3. 

3 . Typographical Devices, i. Size of Type. — (a) Letters. — Two sizes of type are used, 
and considerable care has been devoted to the distribution of the small-type passages. Usually 
the general meaning of an article can be caught by reading simply the large-type parts. The 
small-type passages generally contain such things as proofs of statements, objections, more techni¬ 
cal details. In these passages, and in footnotes and parentheses, abbreviations (see below, p. 
xviii ff .), which are avoided as much as possible elsewhere, are purposely used, (b) Numbers. — 
Two sizes of Arabic numerals are used. (Note that the smallest 6 and 8 are a different shape from 
the next larger 0 and 8.) In making references, when only the volume is given, it is usually cited 
by a Roman number. Pages are cited by Arabic numbers except where (as is often the case) 
pages of a preface are marked with Roman numbers. When numbers of two ranks are required, 
two sizes of Arabic numbers (5 5 ) are used whether the reference be to book and chapter, volume 
and page, or section and line. If three ranks are needed, Roman numbers are prefixed (v. o 5 ). 

ii. Italics. —Italic type is much used in citing foreign words. In geographical articles, as a 
rule, the printing of a modern place-name in italics indicates that the writer of the article identifies 
it with the place under discussion. For the significance of the different kinds of type in the map 
of Assyria see the explanations at the foot of the map. On the two kinds of Greek type see 
below. 4 ii- ( b ). On the Greek MS D as distinguished from D, see below, 4 ii- d. 

iii. Small Capitals. — Small Roman capitals are used in two ways: (1) in giving the equiva¬ 
lent in RV for the name in AV, or vice versa , and (2) in giving a cross-reference (see above, 2 iii-)- 
On the use of small italic capitals see below, 4 ii. b. 

iv. Symbols. — (a) Index Figures. — In 6 almost always 6 clear,’ the 6 indicates footnote 6. 

In ‘ Introdd 6) ’the 6 means sixth edition. On the 2 in ■ D.,’ etc. see belo\v, p. xviii. ff. 

(b) slsterisk. — B* means the original scribe of codex B. If the Egyptian dobet were printed 
*dobet the * would mark the w’ord as hypothetical in form {e.g.. uncertain vocalisation), v. 5 * means 
V. 5 (partly). 

(c) Dagger. — A dagger f is used to indicate that all the passages where a w r ord occurs are 

cited. The context must decide whether the English word or the original is meant. 

(d) Sign of Equality. — ‘ Aalar. i Esd. 5 3 e AV = Ezra 2 59 Immer, i.,’ means that the two 
/erses quoted are recensions of the same original, and that what is called Aalar in the one is 
called Immer in the other, as will be explained in the first of the articles entitled Immer. 

(e) Sign of Parallelism. — || is the adjective corresponding to the verb =. Thus : 4 Aalar of 
1 Esd. 5 36 AV appears as Immer in || Ezra 2 59 .’ || also denotes Hebrew ‘parallelism.’ See, e.g.. 
Clean and Unclean, § 1 (3). 

(/’) Other devices. — ’99 means 1899. 1 Ch. 6 81 [66] means that verse 81 in the English 

version represents that numbered 66 in Hebrew texts. f is used to indicate the ‘ root ’ of a 
word. 
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v. Punctuation. — As a rule commas are not used between citations, thus : 2 IC. <\ 21 25 Is. 21 7 . 
Commas are omitted and semicolons or colons inserted whenever ambiguity seems thus to be 
avoided e.g., the father Achbor [1] is called ‘ Father of Baal-hanan [1] king of Edom, 7 and the 
son Baal-hanan [1] is called ‘ben Achbor [1] ; one of the kings of Edom. 7 

4 . Text-Critical Apparatus.—As all sound investigation must be based, not on the ancient 
texts as they lie before the student, but on what he believes to be the nearest approach he can make 
to their original reading, the soundness of every text is weighed, and if need be, discussed, before 
it is used in the Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

i. Traditional Original Text. — In quoting the traditional Hebrew text the editions of Baer 
and of Ginsburg have been relied on as a rule; similarly in the case of the New Testament, the 
texts of Tischendorf and of Westcott and Hort. 

ii. Evidence of Versions. — The Vulgate (ed. Heyse-Tischendorf), the Syriac (ed. Lee, and 
London Polyglott; for the Apocrypha, Lagarde and the minor Greek versions (Field, Hexapla ; 
Hatch-Redpath, Concordance ) have been quoted quite freely; the testimony of the Septuagint has 
been attended to on every point. 

In exceptional cases ‘Holmes and Parsons 7 has been consulted; ordinarily Swete’s manual 
edition (including the variants) and Lagarde’s Pars Prior have been considered sufficient. In 
general (for the main exception see next paragraph) only variations of some positive interest or im¬ 
portance have been referred to. Almost invariably a quotation from the LXX is followed by sym¬ 
bols indicating the authorities cited (thus mot [BAL]). This does not necessarily imply that in 
some other MS or MSS a different reading is found; it is simply a guarantee that Swete’s digest of 
readings and Lagarde have both been consulted. The formula [BAL], or < 5 ,5AL ’ standing alone 
means that the editors found no variant in Swete or Lagarde to report. In the parts, therefore, 
where Swete cites S or other MSS as well as BA, BAL includes them unless the context indicates 
otherwise. When BAL stands alone the meaning is everywhere the same; it is a summary report 
of agreement in Swete and Lagarde. 

Proper names have been felt to demand special treatment; the aim has been to give under 
each name the readings of Lagarde and all the variants of B^A as cited in Swete. The com¬ 
monest, or a common, form for each witness is given at the head of the article, and this is followed 
at once or in the course of the article by such variants as there are. Where all the passages con¬ 
taining a given name are cited in the article, the apparatus of Greek readings (as in Swete and 
Lagarde) may be considered absolutely complete. In other cases, completeness, though aimed at, 
has not been found possible. 

The distinction between declinable and indeclinable forms has generally been observed; but 
different cases of the same declinable form have not as a rule (never in the case of common nouns) 
been taken note of. Where part of one name has been joined in the LXX to the preceding or suc¬ 
ceeding name, the intruding letters have usually been given in square brackets, though in some very 
obvious cases they may have been ignored. 

When MSS differ only in some giving 1 and others giving ti this is indicated concisely thus: 

‘a/ 3 cta [B], aj 3 ta [AL], 7 becomes ‘a/ 2 [c]ta [BAL]. 7 Similarly, -t., -tt. becomes -[t]t. 

Much care has been bestowed on the readings, and every effort has been made to secure the 
highest attainable accuracy. Naturally the Hatch-Redpath Concordance to the Septuagint has 
been freely used. As has been already stated, however (p. xii), the Encyclopaedia Biblica has also 
had the benefit of Dr. Redpath's personal help. Unfortunately, misprints and other inaccuracies — 
inaccuracies sometimes appearing for the first time after the last proof reading—are especially liable 
to occur in a work of this kind. Corrections of errors, however minute, addressed to the publishers, 
will always be gratefully received. 

Some typographical details require to be explained : — 

0 a ) In giving proper names, initial capitals, breathings, and accents are dispensed with ; they 
were unknown in the oldest MSS (cp Swete, vol. 1 p. xiii 2). 

(b) The Greek readings at the head of an article are given in uncials, and the Vulgate read¬ 
ings in small italic capitals; elsewhere ordinary type is used. 

(1 c ) The first Greek reading is given in full; all others are abbreviated as much as possible. 
Letters suppressed at the beginning of a word are represented by a dash, letters at the end by a 
period. In every case the abbreviated form is to be completed by reference to the Greek form 
immediately preceding, whether that is given in full or not. Thus, eg., i a/teVcraTra/x, ( 3 . .. . tti/x, 
-ttclv, /?eAo-a 71 means ‘ a/^cAo-arrei/x, /JeAcram/x, /SeXaarTecv, / 3 e\(ra.’ That is to say, the 
abbreviated form repeats a letter (or if necessary more) of the form preceding. Two exceptions 
are sometimes made. The dash sometimes represents the whole of the preceding form — eg., in 


1 * &€\<ral with a period, as it stood in early impressions of the art. Abel-shittim, would mean &eA<ra.TTetv. 
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cases like a/2ia,-<» — and one letter has sometimes been simply substituted for another: eg., v for 
fi in a/x, -v. These exceptions can hardly lead to ambiguity. 

(d) The following are the symbols most frequently quoted from Swete's digest with their 


meaning: — 

* = original scribe. 

1 = his own corrections, 

a, b, c — other correctors. 

* ab = fi rs t corrector confirmed by second, 
a? b? — a or b. 
a? b — perhaps also a. 
a(vjd) = prob. a. 

a via = a, if it be a bona fide correction at all. 


D — testimony of the Grabc-Owen collation of D 
before D was partly destroyed (see Swele, 
vol. i p. xxiv). 

= readings inferred from the collation e silentio. 

X°* a = a corrector of X belonging to the 7th cent. (Sw., 
vol. 2 p. viii; ep vol. 1 p. xxi). 

X cI> = corrector of X c - a or X *; sec Sw., vol. 2 p. viii. 

S C(! = corrector of X c * a or X*; see Sw., vol. 1 p. xxi. 

= B as in Vereellone and Cozza’s facsimile ed. 


(e) The following are the MSS most commonly cited : 


X Sinailicus (cp Swete, vol. 1 p. xx). 

A Alexandrinus (Swete, vol. 1 p. xxii). 

B Valieanus (Swete, vol. 1 p. xvii). 

C Cod. Ephraemi Syri rescriptus Parisiensis 
(Swete, vol. 2 p. xiii). 

D Cod. Cottonianus Geneseos (Swete, vol. 1 p. 
xxiii). 

E Cod, Bodleianus Geneseos (Sw., vol. 1 p. xxvi). j 


F Cod. Ambrosianus (Swete, vol. 1 p. xxvi). 

87 Cod. Chisianus (Swete, vol. 3 p. xii). 

Syr. Cod. Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus (Swete, vol. 3 
p. xiii). 

V Cod. Venetus ( = 23, Parsons; Swete, vol. 3 p. xiv). 
Q Cod. Marehalianus (Swete, vol. 3 p. vii). 

T Cod. rescriptus Cryptoferralensis (Swete, vol. 3 
p. ix/). 


5 . Proper Name Articles. — Proper name articles usually begin thus. The name is followed 
by a parenthesis giving (1) the original; (2) when necessary, the number of the section in the 
general article Names where the name in question is discussed or cited; (3) a note on the ety¬ 
mology or meaning of the (personal) name with citation of similar names; (4) the readings of 
the versions (see above, 4 h-)- See for an example Aaron. The Hebrew 'ben' (‘b.'), ‘son 
of,' ‘ b'ne,' ‘sons of' is often used, partly for brevity and to avoid certain ambiguities (see 
above. 3 v.) and partly because of its indefinite meaning. 

6. Geographical Articles. — The interpretation of place-names is discussed in the article 
Names. The maps that are issued with Volume I. are the district of Damascus, the environs of 
Babylon, land ‘Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia' (between cols. 352 and 353). The last-mentioned 
is mainly designed to illustrate the non-Palestinian geography of the Old Testament. It is made 
use of to show the position of places outside of Palestine mentioned in Volume I. which happen to 
fall within its bounds. 

In all maps biblical names are assigned to sites only when the article discussing the question 
regards the identification as extremely probable (the degree of probability must be learned from the 
article). 

The following geographical terms are used in the senses indicated : — 


Der , deir, ‘ monastery.’ 

Slaj(J), ’ pilgrimage to Mecca.’ 
fiebel ( }.),’mountain.’ 

Kefir, Kafir , ‘ village.’ 

Khan, ‘ caravanserai.’ 


Khirbet-( Kh.), ‘ruins of —.’ 

Nahr (N.), ‘ river.’ 

Tell , ‘ mound ’ (often containing ruins). 

U'ddi (\Y.), ‘valley,’ ‘torrent-course.’ 

Well, ively, * Mohammedan saint,’ ‘ saint’s tomb.’ 


7. Transliteration, etc. —Whilst the Encyclopedia Biblica is meant for the student, other 
readers have constantly been kept in view. Hence the frequent translation of Hebrew and other 
words, and the transliteration of words in Semitic languages. In certain cases transliteration also 
saves space. No effort has been made at uniformity for its own sake. Intelligibility has been 
thought sufficient. When pronunciation is indicated— eg., Behemoth, Leviathan — what is meant 
is that the resulting form is the nearest that we can come to the original as represented by the 
traditional Hebrew, so long as we adhere to the English spelling. 

In the case of proper names that have become in some degree naturalised in an incorrect form, 
that form has been preserved: e.g ., Shalmaneser, Tiglath-pileser. Where there is an alternative, 
naturally the closer to the original is selected : therefore Nebuchadrezzar (with r as in Ezek.. etc.), 
Nazirite. Where there is no naturalised form names are given in exact transliteration — eg ., 
Asur-res-isi. In the case of Assyrian names, hyphens are used to separate the component parts, 
which begin with a capital when they are divine names — eg ., Puzur-Asur; but Asur-dan. 

In the case of modern (Arabic) place-names the spelling of the author whose description has 
been most used has generally been retained, except when it would have been misleading to the 
student. The diacritical marks have been checked or added after verification in some Arabic 
source or list. 
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On the Assyrian alphabet see Babylonia, § 6 , and on the Egyptian, Egypt. § 12. One 
point remains to be explained, after which it will suffice to set forth the schemes of transliteration 
in tabular form. The Hebrew h (n) represents philologically the Arabic h and h, which are 
absolutely distinct sounds. The Hebrew spoken language very likely marked the distinction. 
As the written language, however, ignores it. n is always transliterated h. The Assyrian guttural 
transliterated with an h, on the other hand, oftenest represents the Arabic h, and is therefore 
always transliterated h (in Muss.-Arn. Diet., for x), never h. There is no h in transliterated 
Assyrian; for the written language did not distinguish the Arabic h from the Arabic h. \ g. or \ 
representing them all indifferently by’, which accordingly does not, in transliterated Assyrian, 
mean simply K but indifferently R or n or h or V or g. Hence, e.g .. Nabu-nahid is simply one 
interpretation of Nabii-na'id. Egyptian, lastly, requires not only h, h, and h, like Arabic, but also a 
fourth symbol h (see Egypt, § 12, note). 


TRANSLITERATION OF HEBREW (AND ARABIC) CONSONANTS 


Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

R 

* 

! 

s> 

’ 


z 

; 


b 

1 bh (b) 


b 

n 

h 

C h 

* 

g 

c 

hi 



C * 

- 

| gh (g) 




t 

is t 


d 


d 




- 

dh (d) 



* 

y 

>’ 

- 

h 


h 


k 

J k 





2 

kh (k) 


1 

w, V 


w, u 





Extra Arabic Consonants : Cl?. 


Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

b 

1 

J 

1 


s 

U* 

s 


m 

r 

in 

p 

k(q) 


k 

2 

n 

u 

n 

n 

r 

; 

r 

C 

s 

U" 

s 

t* 

s 





C 

, 

w 

sh, s 

u* 

sh, s 

1 " 


c 


n 

t 


t 



i 

g 

i 

th (o 



£ 

P 







2 

ph 

— 

f 




i 


1, t_ ; dh, d ; d; J,£, z. 


VOWELS 

• long' ‘ short ’ very short almost a glide 

Heb. a e 1 o u aeiou ae 5 o/' 4eo S or e or ’ 

Ar. aiii a (e) i (e) u (o) 

Ar. diphthongs: ai, ay, ei, ey, e; aw, au, o. 

8. Signatures. — Parts of articles as well as whole articles bear the signature of the author or 
authors, the exact share contributed by each writer being indicated, where possible, at the end thus: 
A. b. §§ 1-5 ; c. D. §§ 6-10. When the signature would be too complex, and in a majority oi the 
6 minor articles 1 even otherwise, no attempt has been made to assign a definite authorship and 
the articles rest on the editorial responsibility. When in such an article there occurs a suggestion 
that seems to need a signature, its author's initials are appended to the whole article. A key to the 
signatures will be found on p. xxvii. 


h. w. H. 

























ABBREVIATIONS, SYMBOLS, AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

NOTES 


The following pages explain the abbreviations that are used in the more technical parts (see 
above, p. xiv 3 i. [tf]) of the Encyclopedia . The list does not claim to be exhaustive, and, for the 
most part, it takes no account of well-established abbreviations, or such as have seemed to be fairly 
obvious. The bibliographical notes will, it is hoped, be welcome to the student. 

The Canonical and Apocryphal books of the Bible are usually referred to as Gen., Ex., Lev., 
Nil., Dt., Josh., Judg., Ruth, S(a.), K(i.), Ch[r.], Ezra, Neh., Esth., Job, Ps., Pr., Eccles., 
C(an)t., Is., Jer., Lam., Ezek., Dan., IIos., Joel, Am., Ob., Jon., Mi., Nah., Hab., Zeph., Hag., 
Zech., Mai.; i Esd., 4 Esd. (/.t\. 2 Esd. of EV), Tob., Judith, Wisd., Ecclus., Baruch, Epistle of 
Jeremy (/>., Bar. ch. 6), Song of the Three Children (Dan. 3 23 ), Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, 
Prayer of Manasses, 1-4 Macc.; Mt., Mk., Lk., Jn.. Acts, Rom., Cor.. Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess., 
Tim., Tit., Philem., Heb., Ja[s.], Pet., 1-3 Jn., Jude, Rev. [or Apoc.j. 

An explanation of some of the symbols (A, N, B, etc.), now generally used to denote certain 
Greek MSS of the Old or New Testaments, will be found above, at p. xvi. It may be added that 
the bracketed index numerals denote the edition of the work to which they are attached: thus 
OTJC^—The Old Testament in the Jewish Church , 2nd edition (exceptions RP&\ AOFW ; see 
below). The unbracketed numerals above the line refer to footnotes; for those under the line see 
below under LL, Ej, Jo, P_>. 

When a foreign book is cited by an English name the reference is to the English translation. 

It is suggested that this work be referred to as the Encyclopedia Biblica , and that the 
name may be abbreviated thus: Ency. llib, or EBi. It will be observed that all the larger 
articles can be referred to by the numbered sections (§§) ; or any passage can readily be cited 
by column and paragraph or line. The columns will be numbered continuously to the end 
of the work. 


Abulw. 


Acad. 


AT . 
AI 1 T 


A latest]. Cut. . 

A fner. Jount. of 
Phil. 

Ajner.~\J{ourn.'\ 
S[em.] Liang.'] 


Abuhvalid, the Jewish grammarian 
(b. circa 990), author of Book of 
Roots , etc. 

The Academy: A Weekly Review 
of Literature , Science , and Art. 
London, ’69 Jf. 

See A OF. 

Ancient Hebrew Tradition. See 
Hummel. 

See Winckler. 

American Journal of Philology , 
'So/. 

American Journal of Semitic Lan¬ 
guages and Literatures (continu- 


A111. Tab. . 
Ant. . 

A OF 

Apocr. A need. 


Aq. . 


Ar. . 

Aram. 

Arch. 

Ar. Des. . 
Ar. J/eid.y or 
He id. 

Arm. 

Ass. . 

Ass. IIWB 


ing He bra i ca [’S4-’95]), ’95/*. 

TheTell-el-Amarna Letters( = EBJ) 

Josephus, Antiquities. 

Altorientalische Forschungen. See 
Winckler. 

Apocrypha Anecdota , 1st and 2nd 
series, published under the 
general title ‘Texts and Studies’ 
at the Cambridge University 
Press. 

Aquila, Jewish proselyte (temp, 
revolt against Hadrian), author 
of a Greek translation of the Old 
Testament. See Text. 

Arabic. 

Aramaic. See Aramaic, 

Arc/neology or Archaologie. See 
Benzinger, Nowack. 

Doughty, Arabia Deserta , ’88. 

Reste arabischen Ileidentums. See 
Wellhausen. 

Armenian. 

Assyrian. 

Assyrisches Handworterbuch. See 
Delitzsch. 


As. u. Fur. . W. M. Muller, Asien u. Europa 
nach altiigyptischen Denkmalern, 
’ 93 • 


A T y A Tiiche 

. Das Alte Testament , Alttestament - 
liche. Old Testament. 

A T Enters. 

. Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen. 
See Winckler. 

AV . 

. Authorised Version. 

b. . 

. ben, due (son, sons, Hebrew). 

Ba. . 

. Baer and Delitzsch’s critical edition 
of the Massoretic Text, Leipsic, 
’69, and following years. 

Bab. . 

. Babylonian. 

Baed., or 

Baedeker, Palestine (ed. Socin), 

Baed. Pal. 

G), ’94; (3) ? J q8 (Benzinger) based 
on 4th German ed. 

Baethg., or 

Baethgen, Beilrage zur semitischen 


Baethg.AV/'/r. Religions-geschichte, ’88. 

BA G . . C. P. Tiele, Babylonischc-assyrische 

Geschichte , pt. i., ’86; pt. ii., ’8S. 

Ba. AT?. . . Barth , Die jYominalbildung in den 

semitischen Sprachen, i., ’89; ii., 
’91; W94. 

Baraitha . . See Law Literature. 

BDB Lex. . [Brown, Driver, Briggs, Lexicon ] 
A Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old Testament based on 
the Lexicon of Gesenius, by F. 
Brown, with the co-operation of 
S. R. Driver and C, A. Briggs, 
Oxford, ’92, and following years. 

Be. . . . E. Bertheau (1812-SS). I \\KGLL; 

Richter u. Ruth , ’45 ; ( 2 > ’S3; 
Chronik y ’54; < 2 >, ’73; Esra y 
AWiemia u. Ester , ’62; < 2) , by 
Ryssel, ’87. 

Beitr. . . Beilrage, especially Baethgen (as 

above). 

Bettr. z. Ass. . Beilrage zur Assyriologie u. semi- 
tischen SprachwissenscJiaft : ed. 
Fried. Delitzsch and Paul Haupt, 
i.,’90; ii.,’94; iii., ’9S; iv. i,’99. 

Benz. HA . I. Benzinger, Hebraische Archa¬ 
ologie , ’94. 
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Ivon. 

Konige in KIIC , ’99. 

Bertholet, Stel- 

A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Is¬ 

lung 

raeli ten tt. der Juden zu den 
Fremden, ’96. 

Bi. . 

Gustav Bickell: 

Grnndriss der hebraischen 
Grammatik , ’69 f ; ET, ’77. 
Carmina VT metrice etc. , ’82. 
Dichtungen der Ilebraer, ’82 f 
Kritische Bearbeitung der 
Prov., ’90. 

Biblioth. Sac . . 

Bibliotheca Sacra , ’43 Jf. 

BJ . . . 

De Bello Judaico. See Josephus. 

BL . 

Schenkel, Bibel- Lexicon ; Real- 


worterbuch zum Handgebrauch 
fur Geistliche u. Gemeinde- 
glieder, 5 vols., '69—’75. 


Boch. 

S. Bochart (1599-1667) : 

Geographia Sacra, 1646 ; 
Hierozoicon, sive de Animdi¬ 
bits Script line Sacrce, 1663. 

Boeckh 

Aug. Boeckh, Corpus Iuser. Grccc., 
4 vols., ’28—’77. 

BOR 

Babylonian and Oriental Record, 

yff- 

Bottch. 

Friedrich Bottcher, AusfiiJirliches 
Lehrlmch der hebraischen Spra- 
che, ’66-’6S. 

Bottg. Lex. 

Bottger, Lexicon z. d. Schriften des 
FI. Josephus, ’79. 

BR . . ‘ . 

Biblical Researches. See Robinson. 

Bu. . . 

Karl Budde: 

Urge sell. 

Die bildische Urgeschichte (Gen. 

I-I 2 ,), 'S3. 

Ri.Sa. 

Die Hitcher Richter unJ Samuel, 
ihre Quellen itndihr Aujbait ,’90. 

Sam.. 

Samuel in SBOT (Ileb.), ’94. 

Das Buck Hiob in IIK, ’96. 

Klagelieder and Ilohelied in KIIC. ’98. 

Buhl 

See Pal. 

Buxt. Syn.Jud. 

Johann Buxtorf (1564-1629), 
Synagoga Judaica , 1603, etc - 

Buxt. Lex. 

Johann Buxtorf, son (1599-1644), 
Lexicon Chaldaicitm , Talmudi- 
cum et Rabbinicum, 1639, folio. 
Reprint with additions by B. 
Fischer, 2 vols., ’69 and ’74. 

c. y cir. 

circa. 

Calwer Bib. 

Calwer Kirchelexikon , Theologi- 

Lex. 

s ches Ilandwdr ter bitchy ed. P. 
Zeller, ’S9-’93- 

c. Ap. 

contra Apionem. See Josephus. 

Cl I . 

Composition des Hexateuchs. See 
Wellhausen. 

Chald. Gen. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis , 


by George Smith. A new edi¬ 
tion, thoroughly revised and cor¬ 
rected by A. H. Sayce, ’So. 


Che. 

T. K. Cheyne: 

Proph. Is. . 

The Prophecies of Isaiah , 2 vols. 

(’So-"8i; revised, GO, ’89). 

Job and Solomon ,or The IPisdom 
of the Old Testament (’87). 

Job and Sol. 

Ps. . 

The Book of Psalms , transl. 
with comm. (’88); (2 ) > re¬ 

written (forthcoming). 

OPs. . 

The Origin and Religious Con¬ 
tents of the Psalter (‘ Bampton 
Lectures,’ ’89), ’91. 

Aids . 

Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism , ’92. 

Founders . 

Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism , ’94. 

Intr. Is. 

Introduction to the Book of 
Isaiah (’95). 


Is. SBOT. Isaiah in SBOT [Eng.], 
(’97); [Ileb.], (-99). 

Jeremiah , his Life ami Times in * Men of the 
Bible’ (’88). 

Jew. Rel. Life Jewish Religious Lije after the 
Exile , ’98. 


CIG 

Corpus Inscriptionum Grcecarum 
(ed. Dittenberger), Jf. See 

also Boeckh. 

CIL 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latina rum , 
Berlin, ’63, and following years, 
14 vols., with supplements. 

CIS 

Corpus Inscriptionum Semitica- 
rum, Paris, ’81 ff. Pt. i., Phoeni¬ 
cian and Punic inscriptions; pt. 
ii., Aramaic inscriptions; pt. iv., 
S. Arabian inscriptions. 

Class. Rev. 

The Classical Review , ’87 jf. 

Cl.-Gan. . 

Clermont-Ganneau: 

Rec. . 

Recueil d'Archeologie , ’85 ff. 

Co. . 

Cornill: 

Ezek. 

Das Buck des Propheten 
Ezechiely ’86. 

Einl. 

Einleiiung in das Alte Testa - 
menty ’91; (®>, ’96. 

Hist. 

History of the People of Israel 
from the earliest timeSy ’98. 

COT 

TheCuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament. See Schrader. 

Crit. Mon. 

A. H. Sayce, The Higher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Menu - 
mentSy ’94. 

Cr. Rev. . 

Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature [ed. 
Salmond], ’91 Jf. 

D . 

Author of Deuteronomy; also used 
of Deuteronomistie passages. 

D 2 . . . 

Later Deuteronomistie editors. See 
Historical Literature. 

Dalm. Gram. . 

Dalman, Grammatik des judisch- 
paldstinischen Aramaischy ’94. 

1 Porte Jesu 

Die JPorte Jesity i., ’98. 

Aram. Lex. 

Aramiiisch - Neuhebraisches 
IP or ter bitch zu Targum , 
Talmud, und Midrasch , 
Teil i., ’97. 

Dav. 

A. B. Davidson : 

Job . 

Book of fob in Camb. Bible, ’84. 

Ezek. 

Book of Ezekiel in Cambridge 
Bible, ’92. 

DB . 

W. Smith, A Dictionary of the 
Bibley comprising its Antiquities^ 
Biography , Geography ', and Xat- 
ttral Hi story , 3 vols., ’63; DB { ~\ 
2nd ed. of vol. i., in two parts, 
’ 93 * 

or, J. Hastings, A Dictionary of 
the Bible , dealing with its Lan¬ 
guage, Literature , and Contents y 
including the Biblical J'heologyy 
vol. i., ’98; vol. ii., ’99. 
or, F. Vigouroux, Dictionuaire de 
la Bible , ’95 ff. 

de C. Orig. 

Alph. de Candolle, Origine des 
Plantes Cult ivies, ’S2; ’96. 

ET in the International Scien¬ 
tific Series. 

De Gent. . 

De Gentibus. See Wellhausen. 

Del. 

Delitzsch, Franz (1813-90), author 
of many commentaries on books 
of the OT, etc. 


or, Delitzsch, Friedrich, son of pre¬ 
ceding, author of: 

Par. . . Wo lag das Par a dies? (’Si). 

Heb. Lang. The Hebrew Language viewed 
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in the light of Assyrian Re¬ 
search, ’83. 

Prol. . Prolegomena eines neiten hebr.- 

aratn. IVorterbuchszum A T, 
’86. 

Ass. HIVD Assyrisches IlandworterbitcJi, 

’96. 

DHM Ep.Denk . D. H. Muller, Epigraphische Denk- 
miiler a ns Arabien, ’Sq. 

Die Propheten in ihren urspritnglichen Form. 

Die Grundgesetze der ursemi- 
tischen Poesie, 2 Bde., ’96. 

Di. . . . Dillmann, August (1S23-94), 

in JPG//: Genesis, 3rd ed. of 
Knobel, ’75; < 4 >, ’82 ; ’92 (ET 

by Stevenson, ’97) ; Exodus nnd 
Leviticus, 2nd ed. of Knobel, 
*8o; 3rd ed. by Ryssel, ’97; 
Numb., Dent., Josh., 2nd ed. of 
Knobel, ’86 \ Isaiah, (,5) , ’90; (edd. 
1-3 by Knobel; 4th ed. by Die- 
stel; 6th ed. by Kittel, ’98). 

Did. . . Didache . See Apocrypha, § 31, 1. 

Dozy, Suppl. . Supplement aux Dictionnaires 
Arabcs, ’79 Jf. 

Dr. . . .1 )river, S. R.: 

/IT. . A Treatise on the Use of the 

Tenses in Hebrew, ’74; (2 \ 
’Si; <»>, ’92. 

TBS . Notes on the Hebrew Text of 

the Books of Samuel, ’90. 

Jntrod. . An Introduction to the /litera¬ 

ture of the Old 'Testament, 
0), ’91 ; ( <5 > f ’97. 

Par. Ps. . Parallel Psalter, ’98. 

Dent. . Deuteronomy in '/'he Inter- 

national Critical Commen- 


JIE . 

Historia Ecclesiastica. 

P[r<ep.]E[v.] 

Prccparatio Evangelica. 

Citron. 

Chronicon. 

EV . 

English version (where authorised 
and revised agree). 

Ew. 

Heinrich Ewald (1803-75): 

Lehrb. 

Lehr bitch der hebraischen 

Sprache , ’44; < 8 >, ’70. 

Gesch. 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel; 
< 3 > i.-vii., ’6 4 -’68 ; ET < 2 > 5 
vols. (pre-Christian period), 
’69-’80. 

Di elder 

Die Di elder des Alten Bun des 
< 3 >, ’66 f. 

Proph. 

Die Propheten, ’40 f; ( 2 \ ’67 


Expos. 

Exp [os]. T[imes] 
f and ff. . 

FTP 

Field, Hex. 


F[r.]//G . 

FI. and Hanb. 

Phann. 
Floigl, GA 

Founders . 

Fr. . 

Fra. . 


/; ET’76/ 

Expositor, 5th ser., ’95^. 

Expository Times, ’S9-’90 jf. 

following (verse, or verses, etc.). 

Fauna and Flora of Palestine. 
See Tristram. 

F. Field, Origenis I/exaplorum qua 
supersunt sire Veter urn Inter pre- 
turn Griccorum in tot urn Vetus 
Testamentum Fragmtnta (’75). 

Fragmenta Historicorum Grceco- 
rum, ed. Muller, 5 vols.,’4l-’72. 

F. A. Fliickiger and D. Ilanburv, 
Pharmacograph ia. 

Floigl, Geschielite des semitischen 
Altertums in Tabellen, ’82. 

Founders of Old Testament Criti¬ 
cism. See Chevne. 

O. F. Fritzsche (1812-96), com¬ 
mentaries on books of the Apo¬ 
crypha in HUG. 

Sigismund Frank el, Die aramai¬ 


ls. 


Drus 

Du. 


tary, ’95. 

Joel and Amos in the Cambridge Bible, ’97. 
Lev. SBOT SB 0 T (Eng.), Leviticus, as¬ 
sisted bv 11 . A. White, ’98. 
* Hebrew Authority ’ \\\ A uthority and A rclueology. 
Sacred and Profane, ed. 
David G. Hogarth, London, 
’ 99 - 

Isaiah, His Life and Times, in 
‘ Men of the Bible,’ <2> , ’93. 
Drusius (1550-1616) in Critici 
Sacri. 

Bernhard Duhm : 

Die T'heologie der Propheten 
a Is Gr undiage'fnr die innere 
Entwicklungsgesch ielite der 
israelitischen Religion, ’75. 
Das Bitch Jesaia in HK, ’92. 
Die Psalmen erklart, in K//C, 
’ 99 - 

Old Hebrew historical document. 
Later additions to E. See His¬ 
torical Literature. 
Encycloptedia Britannica, 9th ed., 
’ 75 -’SS. 

Georg Ebers (’37-9S), Aegypten u. 

die Biicher A/ose's, i., ’68. 
Einleitung (Introduction). See 
Cornill, etc. 

The English Historical Review, 

;» 6 /. 

Die Enlsiehung des Judenthums. 

See Ed. Meyer. 

English translation. 

Ethiopic. 

Eusebius of Ccesarea (2nd half of 
3rd to 1st half of 4th cent. A.n.) : 
Onom. or OS Onomaslicon ; ‘ On the Names 
of Places in Holy Scripture.’ 


Proph, 


Is. 

Ps. 

E . 

E 2 . 

EB'V 

Ebers, A eg 

Einl. 

Eng. I/ist 

Ent[st ]. 

ET . 

Eth. 

Eus. 


BM 


Rev. 


Frankenb. 

Frazer 

Fund. 

e . 

GA . 

GA . 

GBA 

GASm. 

GAT 

Gei. Urschr. 

Ges. 

T/ies. 

Gramm. 

Lex. . 


Ges.-Bu. . 


schen Fremdworter im A raid - 
schen, ’S6. 

W. Frankenberg, Die Spritche in 
K/I, ’9S. 

J. G. Frazer: 

Totem ism (’87). 

Golden Bough (’90); < 2 ) in prep. 

Pausanias's Description of 
Greece (translation and 

notes, 6 vols., ’98). 

J. Marquart, Fundamente israeliti- 
scher u. jiuiischer Geschichte, ’96. 

Greek Version, see above, p. XV./ 
and r l ext and Versions. 

Geschichte d. Alterthums (see 

Meyer, Floigl). 

Geschichte Agyptens (see Meyer). 

Gesch. Babyloniens it. Assyriens 
(see Winckler, Hommel). 

George Adam Smith. See Smith. 

Reuss, Geschichte des Alten Testa¬ 
ments, ’Si ; < 2 >, ’90. 

A. Geiger, Urschr ift ttnd Ueber- 
setzungen der Bibel in Hirer Ab- 
hdngigkeit von der inner en Ent- 
wicklung des Judenthums, ’57. 

F. H. \Y. Gesenius (1786-1842) : 

Thesaurus Philologicus Crifi¬ 
ats Ling. Hebr. et Chald. 
Veteris Testamenti, ’35-’42. 

Hebraische Grammatik , ’13; 
bv E. Kautzsch, ’96 ; 
ET ’9S. 

Ilebraisches u. chalddisches 
Ha ndwo r ter bitch, ’12 ; BU 
(Miihlau u.Volck), ’90; ( 12 > 
(Buhl, with Socin and Zim- 
mern),’95; < 13 > (Buhl), ’99. 

Gesenius-Buhl. See above, Ges. 
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Gesch. 
GGA 

GGN 

GI . 
Gi[nsb]. 


GJV 

Glaser 

Skizze 


Gr. . 


Gra, . 

Gesch 


Ps. 


Gr. Ven. 
GVI 


H . 

HA or Hebr. 

Arch. 

Hal. 


Mel. . 

Hamburger 

\_RE-] 

Harper, ABL 


HC . 


Heb. 

Hebraic a . 
Heid,. 

Jlerst. 


Herzog, RE 
Het Herstel 
Hex. 

Hexap. 

HG . 

Hie rob. 
Hilgf. 

Hist. 

Hist. PropJi. 
Mon. 


Hi[tz]. 


HK . 


Gesch ichte ( History). 

Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen , 
’ 2 4 # 

Gottingische Gelehrte Nachrichten, 
’ 45 #' 

Geschichte Israels. See Winckler. 

Ginsburg, Massoretico-critical Edi¬ 
tion of the Hebrew Bible, ’94, In¬ 
troduction, ’97. 

Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes. 
See Schiirer. 

Eduard Glaser: 

Skizze der Gesch. u. Geogr. 
Arabiens, ’90. 

K. Grimm (1S07-91). Maccabees 
(’ 53 ) an ^ lVisdomQ 6 o) in KGII. 

Heinrich Gratz: 

Geschichte der Juden, i.-x., ’74 
ff. ; ET i.-v., , 9i- , 92. 

Kritischer Commentar zu den 
Psalmen, ’ 82 f. 

Versio Veneta. See Text. 

Gesch. des Volkes Israel. See 
Ewald, Stade, etc. 

‘The Law of Holiness’ (Lev. 17- 
26). See Leviticus. 

Hebrdische Archdologie. See Ben- 
zinger, Nowack. 

Joseph Halevy. The inscriptions 
in Rapport sur une Mission Ar- 
cheologique dans le Yemen (’72) 
are cited: Hal. 535, etc. 

Melanges d' Epigraph ie et 
d' A rcheologie Semitiques , ’ 74. 

Hamburger, Realencyclopiidie fiir 
Bibel iind Talmud, i. ’70, ’92; 

ii. ’83, suppl. ’86, ’91 f, ’97. 

R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian Letters belonging to the 
/F[Kuvunjik] collection of the 
British Museum , ’93 ff. 

Ha n d- Com m entar z u m Ne He n 

Testament , bearbeitet von H. J. 
Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, P. W. 
Schmiedel, H. v. Soden, ’89—’91. 

Hebrew. 

Continued as AJSL (q.v .). 

Reste arabischen Heidentums. See 
Wellhausen. 

Rosters, Het Herstel van Israel in 
het Perzische Tijdvak , ’93; Germ, 
transl. Die IViederherstellung 
Israels , ’95. 

See PRE. 

See I I erst. 

Hexatench (see Kuenen, Holzinger, 
etc.). 

See Field. 

Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. See Smith, G. A. 

See Bochart. 

A. Hilgenfeld, NT scholar ( Einl., 
etc.), and ed. since ’58 of ZIVT. 

See Schiirer, Ewald, Kittel, etc. 

J. F. M‘Curdy, History, Prophecy, 
and the Monuments: i. To the 
Downfall of Samaria (’94); ii. 
To the Fall of Nineveh (’96). 

F. Hitzig (1807-75), in KGII: Pre- 
diger (’47), Hohelied (’55), Die 
kleinen Propheten (’38; W, ’63), 
JeremiasQ 41; ( 2 >,’66). MsoDie 
Psalmen C 35 ~ 3 6 ’ (3) > ’ 6 3 -’ 6 5 )- 

Handkommentar zum Alien Testa¬ 
ment, ed. Nowack, ’92 ff 


Holz. Einl. 


Hommel . 
AIDE 


GBA 

Hor. Hebr. 

HP . 


HPN 

HPSm. . 

Samuel in 
IIS . 

HIVB . 


H. Holzinger, Einleitung in den 
Hexatench (’93), Genesis in the 
KHC (’98). 

Fritz Hommel: 

Die altisraelitische Ueberliefer- 
ttng; E'l', Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition, ’97. 

Geschichte Babyloniens u. As¬ 
sy riens, y &$ff. 

Lightfoot, Horce Hebraicie, 1684. 

Holmes and Parsons, Veins Testa- 
men turn Gr tecum cum variis 
lectionibus, 1798-1827. 

G. B. Gray, Studies in Hebrew 
Proper Names, ’96. 

Henry Preserved Smith. 

International Critical Commentary. 

Die Ileilige Schrift. See Kautzsch. 

Riehin’s Ilandworterbuch des bibli- 
schen Alterthums, 2 vols., ’84; 
(2) , ’93 _, 94* ^ ee a l so Delitzsch 
(Friedr.). 


IJG . . 

Intr[od]. . 
Intr. Is. . 


It. . 

It. Anton. 


Israelitische u.jitdische Geschichte. 

See Wellhausen. 

Introduction. 

Introduction to Isaiah. See 
Clieyne. 

Itala. See Text and Versions. 
Itinerarium Antonini, Fortia 
d’Urban, ’45. 


j • • • 

h ■ ■ ■ 

/[ ourn .] A\_m.~\ 

0[r.] S[ec.-] 

Jastrow, Diet. 


J[ourn.~\ As. 
JBL 


JBIV 
JDT 

JE . . . 

Jensen, Kosm. . 

Jer. . . 

Jon. 

Jos. 


J[ouni.~\ Phil. 

JPT 

JQR 

JRAS 


fSBL . 
KA T 

Kau. 

Gram. 
HS . 


Old Hebrew historical document. 

Later additions to J. 

Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, '$1 ff 

M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Tar- 
gum im, the 'Talmud Babli, etc., 
and Midrashim, ’86 ff. 

Journal Asiatique , ’53 ff.', 7th 
ser.,’73; 8thser.,’83; 9th ser.,’93. 

Journal of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, ’90 ff. ; formerly (’82- 
’88) called Journal of the Society 
of Biblical Lit. and Exeg. 

Jahrhitcher der bibl. IVissenschafl 
C 49 - 65 ). 

Jahr hitcher fur dcutsche Theologie. 
’ 5 6-’ 7 S. 

The * Prophetical ’ narrative of the 
I Iexateuch, composed of J and E. 

P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, ’90. 

Jerome, or Jeremiah. 

Jonathan. See Targum. 

Flavius Josephus (b. 37 a.d.), Anti- 
qui tales Judaicie, De Bello 
Judaico , Vita , contra Apionem 
(ed. Niese, 3 vols., ’87-’94). 

Journal of Philology, i. (Nos. 1 and 
2, ’68), ii. (Nos. 3 and 4, ’69), etc. 

Jahr hitcher^fiirprotesta ntische 7 heo- 
logie, ’75-’92. 

Jewish Quarterly Review, ’SS-’S c)ff. 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Society 
(vols. 1-20, ’34 ff.; new series, 
vols. 1-24, ’65~’92; current series, 

’9 iff.). 

See JBL. 


Die Keilinschriften u.d.Alte Testa¬ 
ment. See Schrader. 

E. Kautzsch: 

Grammatik des Bibhschen- 
Aramaischen, ’84. 

Die heilige Schrift des Alien 
Testaments, ’94. 
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Apokr. 


KB. 


Ke. . 
Kenn. 

KG . 
KGF 

KG II 

KGK 

KIIC 

Ki. . 

Gesch. 


C/i. SBOT 


Kim. 

Kin [s']. . 

Kl. Proph. 
Klo[st]. . 

GVI. 

Kn[ob], . 

Ko. . 

Koh. 

Kr. . 


Kt. . 

Kue.. 

Ond. , 


Die Apokryphen it. Pseudepi - 
graphen des alien Testa - 
meats, ’98 f. 

Keili nschrijiliche Bi bli othek, 

Sammlungvon ass. u.bab. Tex ten 
in Umschrift n. Uebersetzung, 5 
vols. (1, 2, 3 a, b , 4, 5), , 89~ , 96. 
Edited by Schrader, in collabora¬ 
tion with L. Abel, C. Bezold, 
P. Jensen, F. E. Peiser, and 
H. Winckler. 

K. F. Keil (d. ’SS). 

13. Kennicott (171S-S3), Veins 
Testamcntnm Hebraicnm cum 
varus lectionibus, 2 vols., 1776- 
So. 

Kirchengesch i chic. 

Keilinschriften u. Gcschichtsforsch- 
ung. Sec Schrader. 

Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Iland- 
bnch. See Di., llitz., Knob.,01. 

Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den 
heiligen Schriften Alien it. Neitcn 
7'estaments sowie zu den Apo¬ 
kryphen, ed. II. Strack and 
O. Zockler, ’87 ff. 

Kurzer Iland-comvientar zum 
Alien Testament, ed. Marti, ’97 ff. 

Rudolf Kittel: 

Geschichte der Ilcbrdcr, 2 vols., 
’S8, ’92; Eng. transl., His¬ 
tory of the Hebrews, ’95- 
’96. 

The Book of Chronicles, Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew text, 
’95 (translated by Paeon). 

R. David Kimhi, circa 1200 A.D., 
the famous Jewish scholar and 
lexicographer, by whose exegesis 
the AY is mainly guided. 

Kinship ami Marriage in Early 
Arabia. See \Y. R. Smith. 

Kleine Propheten (M inor Prophets). 
See Wellhausen, Nowack, etc. 

Aug. Klostermann. Die Pitcher 
Samuelis itndder Konige (’87) in 
A G A. 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis 
zitr Restauration itnter lisra 
itml Xehemia, ’96. 

Aug. Knobel (1807-63) in KGII: 
Exodus and Leviticus, by Dill- 
mann, '80; Der Prophet Jesaia, 
’43, (-3) , ’61. See Dillmann. 

F. E. Konig, Ilistorisch-Kritisches 
lehrgcbiiude der Ilebriiischen 
Spniche, 3 vols., ’81—’97. 

Aug. Kohler. 

Kre (lit. ‘to be read’), a marginal 
reading which the Massoretes 
intended to supplant that in the 
text (Kethib); see below. 

Kethlb (lit. ‘ written ’), a reading 
in the MT; see above. 

Abr. Knenen (1S2S-91) : 

Ilistorisch-critisch Onderzoek 
fiaar het ontstaan en de 
verzamcling van de Boeken 
des Oitden l T erbonds, 3 vols., 
’6i—’65; t2> , ’S5— S S9; Germ, 
transl., Ilistorisch-kritische 
Einleitung in die Pitcher 
des Alien Testaments, ’87- 
’92; vol. i., The Ilexateuch, 
translated by Philip Wick- 
steed, ’86. 


Godsd. 

De Profeten 
Ges. Abh. . 


L 


Lag. 


Hag. 
Syr. . 


Ges. Abh. . 
Mitt. 

Sym. 

Prov. 

Ubers. 
or BA 7 


Beitr. 

Proph. 

Sem. 

Arm. St. . 
Or. . 

Lane 

A [W] B 
LBR 

Levy, NHWB 

Chald. Lex. 

Lehrgeb. . 

Leps. Den km. . 

Lightf. 


Lips. 1 f . 

Low . 

Luc. 

LXX or 6 


De Godsdienst van Israel, 'te)-’] O; 

Eng. transl., 3 vols., f 73-75. 
en der Profetie onder Israel, ’75; 
ET, ’77. 

Gesam melte A bhandlungen zitr 
bibl. IVissenschaft, German 
by Pudde, ’94. 

de Lagarde, IJbrorum V T eteris 
Testamcnti Canouicornm, Pars 
Prior Grace, ’83. 

Paul de Lagarde ( , 27~’91) : 

Hagiographa Chaldaice, ’73. 
Libri Veter is Testa menti Apo- 
cryphi Syriace, ’6i. 

G esammelteAbhan dhtngen,'66. 
Mitteilungen, i.-iv., ’84-89. 
Symmicta, ii., ’So. 

Troverbien, ’63. 

Uebersicht itber die im Ara- 
maischen, Arabischcn, und 
Ilebraischen ubliche Bilditng 
der Nomina, ’89. 

Bcitrdge z. baktrischen Lexiko- 
graphie, ’68. 

Prophetic Chaldaice, ’72. 

Semitica, ’78/. 

A rm en ische Studien. 
Orientalia, i., ’79 ; ii., ’So. 

E. \V. Lane, An Arabic-English 
Lexicon, ’63 ff. 

W. M. Thomson, The Land and 
the Book , ’59; new ed. ’94. 

Later Biblical Researches. See 
Robinson. 

J. Levy, A T eithebrdisches it. chal- 
ddisches IVdrtcrbuch, 

Chaldaisches IVorterbuch itber 
die J'argumim , ’67 ff. 

See Konig. 

R. Lepsius, Denkmiiler aits Aegyp- 
ten it. Acthiopien, ’49-’6o. 

John Lightfoot (1602-75), I I or it 
Ilebraicce (16S4). 

Joseph B. Lightfoot (’2S-’S9) ? 
commentaries on Galatians 
( (4) , 5 74); Philippians (< 3) , 
’73) i Colossians and Phile - 
mon (’75). 

Lipsius, Die Apokryphen Apostel- 
geschichten it. Apostellegenden, 

’S3-90. 

J. Low, Aramdische Pflanzenna- 
men, ’Si. 

See L. 

Septuagint. See above, p. xv f y 
and Text and Versions. 


Maimonides . Moses Maimonides (1131-1204). 

Exegete, author of Mishneh 
Torah, More Nebdkhim, etc. 

Mand. . . Mandcean. See Aramaic, $ 10. 

Marq. Fund. . J. Marquart. Fundamente israeliti- 

scher it. jitdischer Geschichte, ’96. 

Marti . . K. Marti: 

Gram. . Kurzgefasste Gramniatik d. 

bi blisch-A ra m dischen 
Sprache, ’96. 

Geschichte der Israelitischen Religion ’97 (a 
revision of A. Kavser, Die 
Theol. des AT). 

Jes. . . Das Bitch Jesaia, in KIIC, ’99. 

Masp. . . G. Maspero: 

Dazvn of Civilisation, Egypt 
and Chaldea (< 2 >, *96). 

Les premieres Melees des 
Peuples; ET by McClure 
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The Struggle of the Nations 
— Egypt) Syria ,and Assyria. 

Ilistoire Ancienne des Peuples 
de r Orient (’99 ff.). 

MB BA . . Monatsbericht der Berliner Aka- 

demie. 

MDPV • . Mitthei lunge n undNachrichten des 

Deutschen Palastina- Vereins, 

’95 ff- 

Merx . . A. Merx, Archw f wissenschaft- 

liche Erforschung d. A T (’69). 

Mey.. . . Ed. Meyer: 

GA * . . Geschichte des Alterthums; 

i., Gesch . d. Orients bis zur 
Beer ibid ling des Perserreichs 
(’84); ii., Gesch. des Abend- 
la ndes bis a uf die Per- 
serkriege (’93). 

Entst\eh~\. . Die Entstehung des Juden- 

thums, ’96. 

Meyer . . H. A. W. Meyer (1800-73), 

founder of the series Kritisch- 
exegetischer Kommentar fiber das 
Neue Testament. 

MGWJ . . Monatsschrift fur Gesch. u. I Piss. 

des Judenthnms, ’51 ff. 

MH . . . Mishnic Hebrew, the language of 

the Mishna, Tosepbta, Mid- 
rashim, and considerable parts of 
the Talmud. 

MI . . . Mesha Inscription, commonly 

known as the ‘ Moabite Stone.’ 
See Mesha. 

Midr. . . Midrash. See Chronicles,§ 6 (2). 

Mish. . . Mishna, the standard collection 

(completed, according to tradi¬ 
tion, by R. Judah the Holy, about 
200 a.d.) of sixty-three treatises 
(representing the Jewish tradi¬ 
tional or unwritten law as devel- 


MT . 


oped by the second century 
A.D.), arranged in six groups or 
Seders thus: — i. Zeralm (11 
tractates), ii. Jlld'ed (12), iii. 
NashTm ( 7), iv. Nezikiu (1 o), v. 
Kodd shim (u),vi. 7 'ohbroth (12). 


VAboda zara, iv. 8 
A both, iv. 9 
*Arakhin, v. 5 
Baba Bathra, iv. 3 
Baba Kamma. iv. 1 
Baba Me si'a, iv. 2 
Bekhorbth, v. 4 
Berakhoth, i. 1 
Besa, ii. 7 
Bikkurim, i. 11 
Chagiga, ii. 12 
Challa, i. 9 
Chullin, v. 3 
Demai, i. 3 
‘Eduyoth, iv. 7 
'Eruhin, ii. 2 
Gittin, iii. 6 
Horayoth, iv. 10 
Kelim, vi. 1 
Kerithoth, v. 7 
Kethuboth, iii. 2 
Kiddushin, iii. 7 
Kil’ayim, i. 4 
Kinnim, v. 11 
Ma'aser Sheni, i. 8 
Ma'aseroth, i. 7 
Makbshirin, vi. 8 
Makkoth, iv. 5 
Megilla, ii. 10 
Me ila, v. 8 
Menachoth, v. 2 
Middoth, v. 10 


Mikwa’oth, vi. 6 
Mo‘ed Katan, ii. 11 
Nazir, iii. 4 
Nedarim, iii. 3 
Nega'im. vi. 3 
Nidda, vi. 7 
Ohaloth, vi. 2 
"Orla, i. 10 
Para, vi. 4 
Pe’a, i. 2 
Pesachim, ii. 3 
Rosh Ha(sh)shana, 
ii. 8 

Sanhedrin, iv. 4 
Shahbath, ii. 1 
Shebii'oth, iv. 6. 
Shebi'ith, i. 5 
Shekalim, ii. 4 
Sota, iii. 5. 

Sukka. ii. 6 
Taanith, ii. 9 
Tamid, v. 9 
Tebiil Yom, vi. 10 
Temura, v. 6 
Terumoth, i. 6 
TohSroth, vi. 5 
'Uksin, vi. 12 
Yadayim, vi. 11 
Yebamoth, iii. 1 
Yoma, ii. 5 
Zabim, vi. 9 
Zebachim, v. 1 


Massoretic text, the Hebrew text of 
the OT substantially as it was in 
the early part of the second 
century a.d. (temp. Mishna). 
It remained unvocalised until 


Murray 


Muss-Arn. 


MVG 


about the end of the seventh 
century a.d. See Text. 

A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles , ed. J. A. 
II. Murray, ’88 ff.\ also H. 
Bradley, ’97 ff. 

W. M uss-Arnolt, A Concise Diction- 
ary of the Assyrian Language, 
*94^99 (a-mag). 

Mitthci lunge n der Vorderasiat- 
ischen Gesellschaft, ’97 ff. 


n. 

Nab. 

NB . 

Nestle, Eig. 


Marg. 
Neub. Geogr. 

NHB 

NILIVB . 

no. . 

No [Id]. . 

Outers. 


Now. 


H[ebrf\ A\_rchi] 
Kl. Proph. 


NT . 

Olfsh]. . 
Ps. . 

Lehrb. 

OLZ (or Or. 
Ond. 

Onk., Onq. 
Onom. 

OPs. 

OS . 


OT . 
OTJC 


LZ) 


note. 

Nabataean. See Aramaic, § 4. 

Nomina Wild ting, Barth; see Ba. 

Die israelitischen Eigennamen 
nach Hirer religionsgeschicht- 
lichen Bedeuiung, ’76. 

Marginalien u. Materialien, ’93. 

A. Neubauer, Geographic du Tal¬ 
mud, ’68. 

Natural History of the Bible. See 
Tristram. 

Neu-hebr. u. chalddisches IVorter- 
buch. See Levy. 

number. 

Th. Noldeke : 

Untcrsuchungen z. Kritik d. 

Alien Testaments, ’69. 
Alttestamentliche Litteratur, ’68. 

W. Nowack: 

Lehrbuch d. Ilebrdischen 
Archdologie, ’ 94. 

Die /Heinen Propheten (in 
HKC), ’97. 

New Testament, Neues Testament. 

Justus Olshausen: 

Die Psalmen, ’53. 

Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache , 
’61 [incomplete], 

Ori entalistische L iiteratur- Zci- 

tung, ed. Peiser, ’9 Sf 

llistorisck-critisch Onderzock. See 
Kuenen. 

Onkelos, Onqelos. See Targ. 

See' OS. 

Origin of the Psalter. See Cheyne. 

Onomastica Sacra, containing the 
‘ name-lists ’ of Eusebius and 
Jerome (Lagarde, (-), ’87; the 
pagination of W printed on the 
margin of is followed). 

Old Testament. 

Old Testament in the Jezuish 
Church. See W. R. Smith. 


P 

P2 

Pal. 


Palm. 

Pal. Syr. . 

PA OS . 

Par. 

Pat. Pal . . 
PE . 

PEFM[em .] 
PEFQ[u.St.'] 


Priestly Writer. See Hist. Lit. 

Secondary Priestly Writers. 

F. Buhl, Geographic des alten Pal- 
dstina, ’96. See also Baedeker 
and Reland. 

Palmyrene. See Aramaic, § 4. 

Palestinian Syriac or Christian 
Palestinian. See Aramaic, § 4. 

Proceedings of American Oriental 
Society, ’51 ff. (printed annually 
at end of /AOS). 

Wo lag das Parodies ? See 
Delitzsch. 

Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine , ’95. 

Prceparatio Evangelica. See Euse¬ 
bius. 

Palestine Exploration Fund Me¬ 
moirs, 3 vols., ’8 i-’S3. 

Palestine Exploration Fund 
[founded ’65] Quarterly State¬ 
ment, ’69 ff. 
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Per.-Chip. 

Perrot and Chipiez : 

Histoire de VArt dans Panti- 
quite. figypt: — .Issyrie — 

Perse — Asie Mineuere — 
Grece — Atrurie — Rome; 
’Si# 

ET : Ancient Egypt , ’S3; 

Chaldaa and Assyria, ’84; 
Phoenicia and Cyprus , ’85; 
Sardinia, fiuhca, etc., ’90; 
Primitive Greece , ’94. 

Pers. 

Persian. 

Pesh. 

Peshltta, the Syriac vulgate (2nd- 
3rd cent.). Veins 7 estamentum 
Svriace , ed. S. Lee, ’23, OT and 
XT, ’24. 

W. E. Barnes, An Apparatus Cri¬ 
tic us to Chronicles in the Peshitta 
Version, ’97. 

Ph., Phoen. 

Phoenician. 

PRE 

Real-Encyklopiidie fur protestan¬ 
tise he 7 heologic u. Kirche, ed. 
[. J. Herzog, 22 vols., ’54-6S; 
f 2 \ ed. J. J. Herzog, G. L. 
Plitt, Alb. Hauck, 18 vols., *77- 
’SS; < 3 >, ed. Alb. Hauck, vol. 
i.-vii. [A-Ilau], ’96-’99. 

Preuss. fahrbb. 

/Veussische fakrbiicher, ’72 ff. 

Prim. Cult. 

E. B. Tvlor, Primitive Culture, 
’71; ( 3 >,’91. 

Proph. Is. 

The J Prophecies of Isaiah. See 
Cheyne. 

Prol. 

Prolegomena. See Wellhausen. 

Trot. KZ . 

Protestantische Kirchenzeitungfur 
das Evangelische Deutschland 
(vols.i.—xliii., 1 54~’96); continued 
as Trot. Monatshefte (’97 ff.). 

PSBA 

Proceedings of the Society of Bibli¬ 
cal Arclncology, ’78 ff. 

PS 7 lies. 

Payne Smith, 7 hesaurus Syriacus. 

Pun. 

Punic. 

R . 

Redactor or Editor. 

Rje • 

1 <D ■ 

Redactor(s) of JE. 

Deuteronomistic Editor(s). 

Rp . 

Priestly Redactor(s). 

1-5R • • 

II. C. Kawlinson, The Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of IVestern Asia , 
i.-v. (’6 i-’S 4; iv. * 2) , ’91). 

Rab. 

Rabbinical. 

Rashi 

i.e. Rabbenu Shelomoh Yishaki 
(1040-1105), the celebrated 
Jewish commentator. 

Rec. Trav. 

Recueil de travaux relatifs a la 
philol. et a P Archeol. egypt. et 
assyr. '70 ff. 

REJ . . 

Revue des Etudes juives, i., ’80; ii. 
and iii., ’81; and so on. 

Rel. Pal. . 

Reland, Pahcstina ex Monumentis 
voteribus illustrata, 2 vols., 1714. 

Rev. 

Revue. 

Rev. Sem. 

Revue semitique , ’93 ff. 

Ri. Sa. 

Die Bucher Richter n. Samuel. 
See Budde. 

Rob. 

Edward Robinson: 

BR 

Biblical Researches in Pales¬ 
tine, Mt. Sinai, and Arabia 
Petr it a, a journal of travels 
in the year 1S3S (i.—iii., ’41 
= BRW, i.—ii., ’56). 

LBR or BR iv. 

Later Biblical Researches in Pales¬ 

or BRW iii. 

tine and the adjacent Regions, a 
journal of travels in the year 
1S52 (’56). 

Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land, '65. 


Koscher 

RP . 


RS or Rel. Sem. 
RV . 


RIVB 

Rys. 

Saad. 


Sab. 


Sab. Detikin. 
Sam. 

SBAIV . 
SBE 


SBOT (Eng.) 


SBOT (Ileb.) 


Schopf 

Schr. 

KGF 
KA T 
COT 


Schiir. 

GJV 


Ausfiihrliches Lexikon d. Griech- 
ischen a. Romischen Mythologie 
(’S4/0- 

Records of the Past, being English 
translations of the A ncicnt Mon li¬ 
me nts of Egypt and IVestern 
Asia , ed. S. Birch, vols. i.-xii. 
(’73— ’Si ). New series [AY J <->]ed. 
A. H. Sayce, vols. i.-vi., ’SS-’92. 
See Assyria, § 35. 

Religion of the Semites. See W. 
R. Smith. 

Revised Version (XT, ’So; OT, 
’84; Apocrypha, ’95). 

G. B. Winer ( 1 , Biblisches 
Realworterbuch, ’20; < 3 >, 2 vols., 

’47 f 

Ryssel; cp. Dillmann, Bertheau. 

R. Sa'adya (Se'adya; Ar. Sa'id), 
the tenth century Jewish gram¬ 
marian and lexicographer (b. 
892) ; Explanations of the hapax- 
legomena in the OT, etc. 

Sabcean, less fittingly called 
Himyaritic; the name given to 
a class of S. Arabian inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Sabiiische Denkmaler, edd. Midler 
and Mordtmann. 

Samaritan. 

Sitzungsberichte der BerliniscJicn 
Akademie der JVissenschaften. 

The Sacred Books of the East, 
translated by various scholars 
and edited by the Rt. lion. F. 
Max Muller, 50 vols. 1879 ff. 

[Otherwise known as the Poly¬ 
chrome Bible ] The Sacred Books 
of the Old Testament, a new Eng. 
transl., with Explanatory Motes 
and Pictorial Illustrations ; pre¬ 
pared by eminent biblical scholars 
of Europe and of America, and 
edited ', with the assistance of 
Horace Howard Furness , by Paul 
Haupt, ’97 ff. 

Ilaupt The Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament : a critical edition of 
the Hebrew text, printed in 
colours , with notes, prepared by 
eminent biblicalscholarsofEurope 
and America, under the editorial 
direction of Paul Haupt, ’93 ff. 

Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos in 
Vrzeit it. Endzeit , ’95. 

E. Schrader ; editor of KB 
[?•*•] : 

KeihnscJiriften u. Geschichts - 
for sc hung , ’78. 

Die Keilinschriften it. d. Alte 
Testament , ’72; < 2 \ ’83. 

Eng. transl. of KAT by 
O. C. Whitehouse, The 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament , 2 vols., 
’85, ’SS (the pagination of 
the German is retained in 
the margin of the Eng. ed.). 

E. Schiirer: 

Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi; 
i. Einleitung u. Politische Ge¬ 
schichte, ’90; ii. Die Inneren 
Zustiinde Palastinas u. des 
jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter 
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Hist. 

Selden 

Sem. 

Sin. 

Smend, Listen . 
Smith 

GASm. . 
HG . 


WRS 

OTJC 

Proph. 

Kin. 

Pie/.-] SI 


SP . 

Spencer 
SS . 

St., Sta. . 
GVI . 

Abh. . 

St. Kr. . 
St ad. m. m. 

Stud. Bibl. 

S\v. . 

SIVAW . 


Jesu Christi, ’86; new ed. vol. 
ii. Die Inneren Zustande, ’pS, 
vol. iii. Das Judenthum in der 
Zerstreuung u. die jiidische Lite- 
ratur, ’pS. 

ET of above (’90 ff.). Vols. 1 f. 
(i.e.y Div. i. vols. 1 f) — vol. 1 
of German; vols. 3-5 {i.e. t Div. 
ii. vols. 1-3) = vol. 2 of German 
[= vols. ii., iii.of < 3 )]. 

J. Selden, de Jure naturali et 
gentium juxta disciplinam Ebne- 
orum , 7 bks., 1665. 
de Diis Syr is, 1617. 

Semitic. 

Sinaitic; see Aramaic, § 4. 

Smend, Die Listen der Bucher 
Esra u. Nehemiah , ’81. 


George Adam Smith: 

The Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land, especially in 
relation to the History of 
Israel and of the Early 
Church , ’94 (additions to < 4 ) } 
’96.) 

William Robertson Smith (’46-’94): 

The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Churchy'S 1; (*), revised and much 
enlarged, ’92; (Germ, transl. by 
Rothstein, ’94). 

The Prophets of Israel and their 
place in History , to the close of 
the eighth century B.c. t ’82; <->, 
with introduction and addi¬ 
tional notes by T. K. Cheyne, 

’ 95 * 

, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia , ’85. 

.] Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites: 1st ser., The Funda¬ 
mental Institutions, ’89; new 
and revised edition (KSW), ’94; 
Germ, transl. by Stube, ’99. 

[The MS notes of the later Burnett 
Lectures—on Priesthood, Divina¬ 
tion and Prophecy, and Semitic 
Polytheism and Cosmogony- 
remain unpublished, but are 
occasionally cited by the editors 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica as 
‘Burnett Lects. MS.] 1 

A. P. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine 
in connection with their history , 
’56, last ed. ’96. 

De Legibus Hebreorum Ritualibus 
(2 vols. 1727). 

Siegfried and Stade, Ilebrdisches 
Worterbuch zum Alien Testa¬ 


men te, ’93. 

B. Stade : 

Gesch. d. Volkes Israely ’Si- 

’88. 

Ausgewahlte Akademische Re¬ 
den u. Abhandlungen, ’99. 
Studien und Kritiken , ’2S ff. 
Stadiasmus magni mar is (Mar- 
cianus). 

Studia Biblicay Essays in Biblical 
Archeology and Criticism and 
kindred subjectSy 4 vols., ’85—’91 - 
II. B. Swete, The Old Testament 
in Greek according to the Septua- 
gint; B), ’87-94; (2 K ’ 95 “’ 99 * 
Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Aka- 
demie d. Wissenschaften. 


Sym[m], . 


Syr. . 


Symmachus, author of a Greek 
version of the Old Testament 
{circa 200 a.d.). See Text. 
Syriac. See Aramaic, §11/ 


Tab. Pent. . Tabula Pcutingcrianay Desjardins, 

’6S. 


Talm. Bab. Jer. 


T[ar]g. . 
Jer. . 

Jon. . 


Onk. . 


ps.-Jon. 


TBS 


temp. 

T[extus] R[e- 
ceptus] 

Th[e]. . . 

Theod. 


Theol. Studien 

Thes. 

Th.T 

Ti. or Tisch. 


TLZ 

Tosephta . 
Treg. 

Tristram . 
FFP . 

A FIB 

TSBA . 


Talmud, Babylonian or Jerusalem, 
consisting of the text of the 
Mishna broken up into small 
sections, each followed by the dis¬ 
cursive comment called Gemara. 
See Law Literature. 

Targum. See Text. 

The (fragmentary) Targum Jeru- 
shalmi. 

Targum Jonathan, the name borne 
by the Babylonian Targum to 
the Prophets. 

Targum Onkelos, the Babylonian 
Targum to the Pentateuch 
(towards end of second century 
A.I).). 

The Targ. to the Pentateuch, 
known by the name of Jonathan. 

Der Text der Bucher Samuelis: 
see Wellhausen; or Notes on the 
Hebrew 'Text of the Books of 
Samuel: see Driver. 

tempore (in the time [of]). 

The ‘ received text ’ of the XT. 
See Text. 

Thenius, die Pilcher Samuelis in 
KGIIy ’42; ’64; ( 3 ), Lohr, ’9S. 

Theodotion (end of second cen¬ 
tury), author of a Greek version 
of the Old Testament (‘ rather a 
revision of the LXX than a new 
translation ’). See Text. 

Studien , published in connection 
with r Ph. T (see Deuteronomy, 
$ 332). 

See Gesenius. 

R. Pavne Smith, Thesaurus Syria- 
cusy ’6S ff. 

Theologisch Tijdschrifty ’67 ff. 

Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum 
Grceccy editio octava critica 
maior, ’69~’72. 

Theologi sche L i ter at u rzeitungy 

’76 >• 

See Law Literature. 

S. P. Tregelles, The Greek New 
Testament; edited from ancient 
author itieSy ’57- J 72. 

II. B. Tristram : 

The Fauna and Flora of Palestine , 
’S 9 . 

The Natural History of the BibUy 
< 8) , ’S9. 

Transactions of Soc. Bib. Archccol.y 


vols. i.-ix., ’72 ff. 

Tub Z. f Theol. Tubingen Zeitschrift f. Theologie , 

’ 2 Sff 


Unter such. . Enters uchungen. See Xoldeke, 

Winckler. 

Urgesch . . . Die biblische UrgeMiielite. See 

Budde. 


v. 

Var. Afoc. 


Var. Bib. 


verse. 

The Apocrypha (AV) edited with 
various renderings , etc., by C. J. 
Ball. 

The Old and New Testaments {\\ J ) 
edited with various renderings , 
etc ., by T. K. Cheyne, S. R. 
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Vet. Lat. . 


Vrr. 


We., Wellh. 
De Gent. 


TBS 

Phar. u. 
Sadd. 


Gesch. 

Frol. 


IJG . 


[Ar.]!Ieid. 


Kl. Proph. 


CH . 


Weber 


Wetstein . 

Wetz. 


WF . 

\VH [W & H] . 


Driver (OT), and R. L. Clarke, 
A. Goodwin, W. Sanday (XT) 
[otherwise known as the Queen's 
printers' Bible]. 

Versio Vetus Latina; the old-Latin 
version (made from the Greek); 
later superseded by the Vulgate. 
Sec Text and Versions. 

Vulgate, Jerome’s Latin Bible: 
OT from Heb., NT a revision 
of Vet. Lat. (end of 4th and be¬ 
ginning of 5th cent.). See Text. 

Julius Wellhausen. 

De Gentibuset Familiis Ju die is 
qiue in 1 C/ir. 2 4 nume- 
rantur Dissertatio (’70). 

Der 7 'extder Biicher Samuelis 

(’ 70 - 

Die IViarisder u. d.Sadduciier; 
eine Untcrsuchung zur in- 
neren jiidischen Geschicht 
(’74)- 

Geschichte Israels, vol. i. (’7S). 

2nd ed. of Gesch., entitled 
Prolegomena zur Gesch. Is¬ 
raels , ’83; ET ’85; 4th 
Germ. ed. ’95. 

Isrnelitische it. jinlische Ge¬ 
sch ich/e, ’94; < 3 >, ’97; an 
amplification of Abriss der 
Gesch. Israels u. Jit da's in 
‘Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten,’ 
’84. The Abriss was sub- 
stantiallv a reproduction of 
‘ Israel’' in A 7 ?(»> (’Si; re¬ 
published in ET of Pro/. 
[’85] and separately as 
Sketch of Ilist. of Israel and 
Judah, < 3 >, ’91). 

Reste .- / > a bisch en lie iden tu ms 
(in ‘Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten’) 

(’S7; ( ~h ’ 97 )- 

Die Kleinen Propheten iiber- 
setzt, nut iVoten (’92; 

*98). 

Die Composition des Ilexa- 
teuchs und der historischen 
Biicher des A/ten 7 'estaments 
(’85; Zweiter Druck, mit 
Xachtragen, ’S9; originally 
published in JD T 2 1 39 2 ff., 
[76], 22 407 [’77], and in 
Bleek, Iiinl. ’78). 

System der Altsynagogalen Paldsti- 
nischen Theologie; or Die LeJiren 
des Talmud, ’80 (edited by Franz 
Delitzsch and Georg Schneder- 
mann); (2) , Jiidische Theologie 
auf Grand des I'a/mud und 
verwandter Schriften, ’97 (cd. 
Schnedermann). 

J. J. Wetstein, Novum Testamen- 
tum Grcecum, etc., 2 vols. folio ; 
I 75 I ~ I 752 . 

Wetzstein, Ausgewdhlte griechische 
und latcinischc Inschriften, ge- 
sammelt auf Reisen in den 
1 'rachonen und um das Ilau- 
rdngebirge,’6 3; Reisebericht iiber 
Ilaurdn und Trachonen, ’60. 

Wellhausen-Furness, The book of 
Psalms (’98) in SB OP {Eng.). 

Westcott and Hort, 7 'he Nnv Tes¬ 
tament in the Original Greek, 
’81. 


Wi. 

Unters. 

A lftest]. 

Cut. 

GBA 

A OF or AF 

GI . 

Sarg. 

KBs • 

Wilk. 

Winer 

RIVB 

Gram. 


WMM . 

Wr. . 

Comp. 

Gram. 

Ar. Gram . 


WRS 
IVZKM . 
Yakut 


Hugo Winckler: 

Untersuchungen z. Altoriental- 
ischen Geschichte , ’89. 

A Ittesta mentliche U liter such- 
ungen, ’92. 

Geschichte Babyloniens u. As¬ 
sy riens, ’92. 

AItorientalische Forschungen, 
1st ser. i.-vi., ’93~’97; 2nd 
ser. (AF< 2 >) i., >9$ f 

Geschichte Israels in einzel- 
darstellungen, i. ’95. 

Die Keilschrifttcxte Sargons, 

;s 9 . 

Die Thontafeln von Tell-el- 
Amarna (ET Metcalf). 

J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
’37-41; < 2 > by Birch, 3 vols., ’78. 

G. 13 . Winer: 

Bibl. Rea Ivor terbuch ; see 
RIVB. 

Grammatik des neutestament- 
lichen SprachidiomsY ), neu 
bearbeitet von Paul Wilh. 
Schmiedel, ’94^!; FT' of 
6th ed., W. V. Moulton, ’70. 

See As. u. Eur. 

W. Wright: 

Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages, ’90. 

A Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, translated from 
the German of Caspar 1 and 
edited, with numerous addi¬ 
tions and corrections by \V. 
Wright; 2 vols.,’74*’75; 
( s > revised bv W. Robertson 
Smith and M. J. de Goeje, 
vol. i. ’96, vol. ii. ’9s. 

William Robertson Smith. See 
Smith. 

IViener Zeitschrift fitr d. Kitnde 
des Morgenlandes, 87 ff. 

The well-known Arabian geo¬ 
graphical writer (1179-1229). 
Kitab Mo jam el-Bulddn edited 
by F. Wiistenfeld (Jacut's Geo - 
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QUAIL (l/*b\ sH&Wy Kr. vl?b\ sllayw; OPTYTO’ 
MHTpA ; 1 coturnix ). Mentioned in EV in Ex. 16 13 
Nu. 11 31 f. Ps. IO540 Wisd. I62 19 12+ ; cp jpy, Ps. 
7827. That the quail, not the sand-grouse (?) or 
the locust (Hasselquist’s alternatives, Travels , 443) or 
the crane (Dean Stanley and H. S. Palmer, see 
§ 2, note 2) is meant, is generally recognised. 

The Ar. word for ‘quail/ saliva, which is a loan-word, was 
found by C. Niebuhr (1774) to be still in use in Egypt. Another 
word for it is sumdnd, given to it because 
1 . Identification, of its ‘fatness/ and Lagarde (Uebers. 81) 
has proposed to connect the name with 
Eshmun-Iolaos, the god who restored Heracles to life by giving 
him a quail to smell at. The quail was annually sacrificed 
among the Phoenicians in the month Feb.-Mar. to commemorate 
the reviving of Heracles (Athen. 947, referred to by WRS, 
Rel. Se/nA 2 ) 469). There is no trace, however, of the sacred 
character of this bird among the Arabians or the Hebrews. 

The Coturnix communis or C. dactylisonans of orni¬ 
thologists is well-known in the Sinaitic peninsula, where 
it passes, migrating northward in spring, in immense 
flights. Tristram found them in the Jordan valley 
[Land of Israel , 460). They arrive in Palestine in 
March and April — though a few remain there during 
the winter — on the way to their breeding-places in the 
plains and cornfields of the upper country. Even these 
flocks are said to be surpassed in numbers by the 
autumn flight when they return S. to their winter- 
quarters. The quail flies very low, which Dillmann 
supposed to explain the important clause at the end 
of Nu. II31 (but see § 2). It is soon fatigued, and 
hence falls an easy prey to man. 160,000 have been 
captured in a season at Capri, where their plump flesh 
is esteemed a delicacy, as indeed it is all along the 
shores of the Mediterranean. They were salted and 
stored as food by the ancient Egyptians (Herod. 277). 

A. E. S.—S. A. C. 

There are two references to a supply of quails for the 
food of the Israelites —viz., in Ex. 16 12/. (scene, the 
0 .. wilderness of Sin, on the way to Sinai), 

2 1 f th 13 ^ 13 and in * Su - II 18-23 31-34 (scene, Kibroth- 

0 \ . e hattaavah , after the departure from Sinai). 
wanderings. The former belongs to P . He has just 

made Moses and Aaron tell the Israelites that in the 
evening they shall know that Yah we has brought them 
out of Egypt, and that in the morning they shall see 
Yahwe’s glory ( vv . 6 f. ). The evening event is the 
arrival of the quails ; the morning event is the lighting 
down of the manna. The redactor has omitted P’s 
account of the fall of the manna, the passage from 1 the 
dew lay round ’ to ‘ has given you to eat ’ being J's (see 

1 oprvyo/xrjrpa means properly (see L. and S.) * a bird which 
migrates with the quails/ perhaps = xpe£, the land-rail, Rallus^ 
crex ; but Photius and Hesychius explain as = ‘ a large oprv£’ 
(Di.). The right Gk. word for quail, oprv£, is given by Jos. 1 
and Gr. Ven. On Rabbinical notices see Jomd , 75 b. Cp also 
Fowl, § 1, col. 1159, and n. 1. 
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Baentseh). The narrative in Nu. 11 [J] is much more 
detailed. The announcement of the quails specifies a 
month as the period during which quails should be eaten; 
after this the flesh was to become loathsome to the eaters. 
The coming of the quails is thus described (vv. 31-34), 

* And a wind from Yahw 6 [a SE. wind, Ps. 7826] took 
up quails from the sea [read c’l'rt? xvi A nm ], 1 and 
made them to fall by the camp, about a day’s journey 
on this side, and a day’s journey on the other side, 
round about the camp, like heaps of wheat 2 (D»cnjrte|) 
on the face of the ground.’ The appropriateness of 
the figure is clear from what follows. ' And the people 
rose up all that day, and all the night, and all the 
next day, and gathered the quails ; he that gathered 
least gathered ten homers, and they spread them all 
about for themselves [to dry them] round about the 
camp.’ But the result was a fatal malady. ‘While 
the flesh was yet between their teeth, ere it was chewed, 
the anger of Yahwe was kindled against the people,’ etc. 
The story (with which cp Ps. 7826-31) is told to account 
for the name ‘ Kibroth-hattaavah ’ (graves of lust); it 
belongs to the large class of mtiological legends. The 
more correct name, however, is probably ‘Taberah.’ 
See Kibroth-hattaavah. t. k. c. 

The peculiarity of the incident needs some better 
explanation than a reference to the statement of Aristotle 
o Thp ( d - planL 1 5 ; cp Bochart, ii. 115) that 

^ quails eat poisonous things— e g. , helle¬ 
bore—which are harmful to men. It may be more 
instructive, therefore, to give a parallel case from 
the Elizabethan voyages. The ship * Desire ’ be¬ 
longing to Cavendish’s last and ill-fated expedition 
to the east by way of the Pacific, put back for home 
from the Straits of Magellan in 1592. They came to 
anchor at a harbour in Patagonia, named after the 
vessel Port Desire, and found on an island near it such 
numbers of penguins that the men could hardly go 
without treading on them. A party of twenty-two 
men was landed on the island to kill the birds and dry 
them on the rocks. From 30th Oct. to 22nd Dec. 

1 (The traditional text contains two improbabilities— 
applied to a wind (Pasek should put us on our guard), and 
EH ( 0 , c£e7repa<rev), from N 3 , which occurs again only in Ps. 
90 10, where (see Che. /V.( 2 )) it is corrupt. Both words spring 
out of the reading NwU, which alone suits the sense. The 
corruption, however, must be very old because of Ps. 78 26.— 
t. k\ c.] 

2 (The text has ‘about two cubits ’ (C'nSK 2 ), which the com¬ 

mentators suppose to refer to the very low flight of the quails. 
Dean Stanley, however, ( SP , 82) thought that large cranes 
(storks?) three feet high might be meant. Only our sub¬ 
servience to MT has prevented us from seeing that the true text 
must be a figure which occurs again in Ex. 158 

(*B1£priC3 ).—'t. K. C.] 
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they killed and dried 20,000 ; the captain (John Davis), f 
the master, and John Lane, the narrator, were able to 
make a small quantity of salt by evaporating sea-water j 
in holes of the rocks, wherewith they salted a certain 
number of birds. 4 Thus God did feed us even as it 
were with manna from heaven.’ Only 14,000 dried 
penguins could be got on board. The crew were put 
on rations of which the principal part was five penguins 
every day among four men. It was not until some 
time after that disease broke out, the dried birds 
having begun to breed a large worm in appalling 
numbers in the warmer latitudes. 

Various symptoms of the malady here described are 
sufficiently characteristic of the acute dropsical form of 
the disease called beri-beri (some derive the name from 
the Arabic); there are, however, dropsical conditions 
caused by parasitic worms apart from the special dietetic 
errors to which beri-beri is commonly ascribed. But, 
however this may be, the parallelism between the two 
narratives is obvious. There is the same generic cause, 
and the quail is a fat bird, like the penguin, which would 
corrupt the more easily if it were dried with its fat. In 
St. Kilda, where the diet used to be of air-dried gannets 
and fulmars, it was customary to remove the fat before 
curing. C. C. 

A . E . s.— s. A. c., § 1 ; T. k. c., § 2 ; C. C., § 3. 

QUARRIES (RV n, e* ‘graven images'; ; 

To)N rAyTTTCON ; tdola, Judg. 31926I ). The ptsilun 
near Gilgal are a well-known landmark. Heb. usage of 
pdsel favours the sense ' sculptured sacred stones ’ (so 
Moore, Budde). Many scholars find an allusion to the 
stones mentioned in Josh. 4820. If so, ptsilim is used 
in its original sense of * hewn stones.’ Cp Ass. pasallu, 
a pillar ; Tg. Pesh. give ' quarries,’ a guess. 

The view of the Ehud-story advocated elsewhere (see Jekicho, 

§ 2), which detects an underlying form in which the place- 
names, now corrupted, were of the Negeb, throws doubt on 
both the above theories. Among the possible corruptions of 
hxi'OlP' (Ishmael) is or ; cp Sheleph. In order to 
escape to Seirah (for the reading adopted by the present writer 
see Seirah), Ehud had to pass an outpost of Ishmaeliles 
( = Jerahmeelites); for Eglon, the Misrite king, was a Jerah- 
meelite (see v. 13, where ‘Ammon’ and ‘Amalek’ both = 

‘ Jerahmeel’). For c" s '3£i read therefore probably 

2. Josh. 7 5 RVing., see Shebarim. t. K. C. 

QUARTERMASTER (nJTtftrX*), Jer. 5159 RV« n s- 
See Serai am, 4. 

QUARTUS (koyaptoc [Ti. WH]) adds his saluta¬ 
tion to that of Tertius, addressed to the Christians in 
Rome, at the close of Rom. 16(22/). It has been con¬ 
jectured that he may have been one of those Jews who 
were expelled from Rome by Claudius. See, further, 
Simon (the Cyrenian). 

In the lists of the seventy disciples by the Pseudo-Dorotheus 
and Pseudo - Hippolytus he appears as bishop of Perytus. 
In the apocryphal Ads of Peter and Paul he is a member of 
the pr.etorian guard, one of the soldiers who have charge of 
Paul in Rome. 

QUATERNION (tgtp<\Aion : Acts 124), a guard 
of four soldiers. 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN (D'DC ; n n?^p ; © H Baci- 
Aicca toy OYP&NOY* except Jer.7i8 H Ctpatia toy 
1 Cult °YP^NOy 1 [Aq. Sym. Theod. BaciAicch] ; 

Vg. regina caeli; Pesh. pul/uin semayyd, 
except Jer. 44i9 malkat semayyd ; 2 Tg. 712212), 

an object of worship to which offerings were made by 
inhabitants of Jerusalem and other cities of Judah in 
the seventh century and by Jewish refugees in Egypt 
after the fall of the kingdom ; see Jer. 7 16-20 44 15-30. 

The peculiarity of this worship appears, from 
Jeremiah's description, to have been the offering of a 
special kind of cakes which were made by the Jewish 
women with the assistance of their families ( 1 the boys 

1 Probably reading jox, as in 82 19 13. 

2 Contamination from 0, which is otherwise demonstrable In 

this verse. 


QUEEN OF HEAVEN 

gather firewood and the fathers kindle the fire and the 
women knead dough to make cakes,’ etc., Jer. 7 iS ; cp 
4419). The cakes were offered to the deity by fire 
(441517./ 2125; kilter, -Ep. erroneously translated in 
EV, * burn incense’), and the burning was accompanied 
by libations (44 17 / ). These rites were performed * in 
the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem’ 
(7 17 4 417) ; the worship .seems to have been domestic, 
and perhaps specifically a woman’s cult (see 4415 19 25); 1 
that the men assist in the preparations (7 t8) and assume 
their share of the responsibility (4415/) is not in¬ 
consistent with the latter view, nor are the expressions 
in which the prevalence of the worship is affirmed 
(44i7). 2 

The cakes ( kawwdnim , Jer. 718 4419+; 3 0 

XavCoves, and in the latter passage x avav€ * [Q*]. 
Xavpcoves [n*] ; Vg. placenta; Pesh. zauthdre, a species 
of sacrificial cakes; 4 Tg. or pavna. perhaps 

XovdpLTai, 5 Gen. 4016) were rightly compared by 
Chrysostom and other early commentators to the tt6i rava 
or tre/quara of the Greeks, of which there were many 
varieties. 6 Some of these were made in the likeness of 
a victim ; others imaged or symbolised the deity to 
whom they were offered. 7 

It has been ihoughi by many that the kawwdntm of ihe 
queen of heaven represented the moon, 8 or — upon a different 
view of her nature—the planet Venus (see below, § 3). Jer. 
44 19 has been understood to testify to the iconic character of 
these cakes, the verb being connected with G*2S> 4 (I* >0 I., 

§ i/’), 9 and translated ‘ to image her ’; but both the text and 
the interpretation are extremely doubtful. 

The translation ‘Queen of Heaven' (EV) represents 
malkat hassdmdyim ; and this interpretation — the only 

Title 006 NVOU ld naturally suggest itself to 

* * one who read the words cwn rnSo in an un¬ 

pointed text — is supported by the oldest exegetical 
tradition (0). The vowelled text, however, gives nGSrp 
[mtUkct), treating as a defective spelling of rcR s o 
from riNxS’D, 10 * work,’ and this view of the derivation of 
the word is represented by Pesh. pulhdn semayyd 
(religious work, cultus). The Jewish scholars with 
whom this interpretation originated doubtless thought 
that the worship of the c'Crrt naSD in Jer. 7 44 was the 
same as the worship of the ‘host of heaven’ (c'Crn ios), 
Jer. 8 2 1913 Zeph. 1 5 Dt. 419 17 3, etc. 

This identification, suggested perhaps by a general comparison 
of the references to these cults, would seem to be confirmed by 
the passages in which the worship of the C'CCTt rC*?D appears 
1 to be equivalent to burning offerings or making libations ‘to 
other gods ’ (see 7 18 4415; C P 17-19), as though the cull were 
addressed to a collective object such as the heavenly bodies. A 
warrant for taking the word nzxSc in this sense was found in 
Gen. 2 where nzNSG (God's * work which he wrought ’) in v. 2 a 
is obviously parallel to KZS in z<. 1. 11 This opinion was known 
to Jerome, who writes {Comm, on Jer. 7 ie) : reginas caili . . . 
‘quam lunam debemus accipere, vel certe militue cadi, ut 
omnes Stellas intelligamus/and is given a place in the margin 
of AV, 4 frame, or workmanship of heaven.’ 

Modern scholars, however, almost without exception, 
have adopted the older and more natural interpretation, 

| ‘ queen of heaven. ’ This prevailing opinion was 
j vigorously assailed by Stade in 1886 ; he maintained 

1 Periiz, JBL 17 121 (1898), without apparent reason, connects 
2 K. 23 7 b with this cult. 

2 See, for the opposite opinion, Stade, ZA TU r 6 127 fp. 

3 See Uakemeats, § 2. 

4 [See Lagarde, Ges. Adit. 42, to8.] 

5 1 astrow, Dictionary , s.-\ [otherwise Levy, Targ. JilPB, 

384/]. 

8 See Lobeck, Agiaophamus, 1060 Jf. 

7 See Stengel, Griech. Kultusaltertu»ier{~\ 90; for similar 
customs among other peoples see Liebrecht, Zur Volkskumie , 

43 6 -/ 

8 Comparing the atitfuSutyrcs of Artemis at the Munychia, 
Athen. 146*5 a ; Preller-Robert, Griech. Mythologies I312. 

9 So Sym., Tg., Rashi, and others. 

10 Omission of silent j<. Examples of this spelling occur in 
Phoenician inscriptions—^., CIS 1 no. 86 A ll. 6 q. On the 
other hand, many Hebrew MSS in our passage have intro¬ 
duced k into the text. 

11 Abarbanel on Jer. 44 15, as the opinion of older interpreters. 
Similarly Stade, ZATIV 6339. See also Debdrtm rabbd, § 10 

I end. 
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that D'D&’n n^D (? malkiit) was a collective, ' the rule, 
that is, the ruling powers, of heaven,’ a more compre¬ 
hensive term than * host of heaven ’; at a later stage of 
the controversy he was inclined to conjecture that 
(roxSo. ‘ work ’ ; cp Gen. 2 i /. ) had been substituted for 
jos' by a scribe or editor to whom the word nds was 
offensive. Stade did not, however, establish his main 
contention that the rendering * queen of heaven ’ must 
be rejected ; the result of the discussion upon this point 
was rather to confirm the conviction that that is the 
only satisfactory interpretation of the words. 1 

It is not probable that a deity invoked as queen of 
heaven, to whose displeasure at the neglect of her 

3. Identification. " 0I ? hip ^ “"temporaries of Jere- 
miah could attribute the calamities 
that had befallen them and their country, was a minor 
figure in the Semitic pantheon ; the presumption is that 
the rites described by the prophet belonged to a specific 
cult of the great goddess Astarte. The title seems 
also to indicate that the worship was addressed to one 
of the heavenly bodies, and was one of the particular 
cults embraced in the general prophetic condemnation 
of the worship of the ‘ sun and moon and the whole 
host of heaven.* From an early time it has been 
disputed whether the queen of heaven in the sky was 
the moon 2 or the planet Venus. 3 The former opinion 
was probably in its origin only an application of the 
general theory which in the last centuries of the ancient 
world identified all manner of goddesses with the moon ; 
in modern times it has appeared to follow from the 
current though ill-founded belief that the Astarte of the 
western Semites was a moon goddess. (See Ashtoeetii, 
§4.) In the Babylonian system, which was at the 
height of its influence in the W. in the seventh century, 
the star of Istar was the planet Venus, whilst the moon 
was a great god, Sin. The traces in Syria and Arabia 
of cults similar to that described by Jeremiah connect 
themselves with the worship of Venus. Thus the name 
Collyridians was given to a heretical Arab sect because 
their women offered cakes to the Virgin Mary, to whom 
they paid divine honours. 4 See also Isaac of Antioch, 
ed. Bickell, 1244^; 

More than one of the questions discussed above 
would be put beyond controversy if it were established 
that malkatu, or malkatu sa same, the literal equivalent 
of the Heb. malkat hassamdyim , occurs in cuneiform 
texts as a title of Istar; 5 * but that the ideogram A A 
should be read malkatu is at best a plausible conjecture, 
on which no conclusions can properly be based. Istar 
is called, however, belit same and sarrat same,** the 
latter exactly corresponding in meaning to the Hebrew 
malkat hassdmayi/n, ‘ queen of heaven. ’ In a catalogue 
of the names of Venus in various regions and languages 
preserved by Syrian lexicographers we are told that 
Venus was called malkat kmayyd by the Arzanians, 7 
that is the inhabitants of Arzon, a diocese in the 
province of Nisibis [ZDMG 43 304m). The list shows in 
other particulars accurate information, and may be taken 
as evidence that a cult of Venus with the epiklesis ‘queen 
of heaven’ survived in that locality into Christian times. 

Herodotus (I105) sets it down that the temple of 
Aphrodite Urania in Askalon was the oldest seat of her 
worship; thence it passed to Cyprus and Cythera. 8 


t See especially Kuenen, Gesammelte Abhandhmgen , 186- 
211. [Cp, however, Crit. Bib. —t. k.c.] 

2 Jerome, Olympiodorus, and very many down to our own 
time. 

3 Tg., Isaac of Antioch, and others. 

4 Epiph. Herr. 78 c. 23 79 c. 118. Epiphanius recognises^the 
identity with the worship of the queen of heaven in Jer. 7 44. 
It is in fact one of those direct transfers of a Venus cult to Mary 
of which there are many examples. See Rosch, ‘ Astarte- 
Maria,* St. Kr. 1888, pp. 265^ 

5 Schrader ; for titles see below, § 4. 

6 Eerdmans, Melekdienst , 86. 

7 Bar Bahlul, col. 244; some codd. have Darnaye. See 
Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen , 16. 

8 See also Herodot. 1131. 


According to Pausanias (i. 367) the religion was of 
‘Assyrian’ (Syrian) origin, 1 taken up by the people of 
Paphos in Cyprus and of Ascalon in Phoenicia; the 
Cytherans learned it from the Phoenicians (cp iii. 23 1) ; 
it was introduced into Athens by /Egeus. We may 
take these passages as evidence of the belief of the 
Greeks that the worship of the 1 heavenly ’ goddess 
(’ A(ppo 8 LT 7 ] OvpavLa, more often simply ij 0 vpavia ) 2 was 
of oriental origin. It is highly probable that in this 
they were right, 3 and that the epiklesis is in some way 
connected with the title Queen of Heaven in the 
Semitic religions. 4 

The goddess of Carthage, in the inscriptions T-n-t 
(pronunciation unknown), must have had a similar 
title, since by Latin writers and in Latin inscriptions 
she is called Coclestis. 5 

Milkat in Phoenician and Punic proper names, on 
the other hand, is more probably the divine sovereign 
of the city or community (cp Milk) than of the heavens. 

G. F. Meinbard, ‘Disserlalio de selenolalria,’ in Ugolini 
Thesaurus , 238ii ff. (in Thesaurus thcologico - philologicus, 
1 808 ff. this dissertation appears under the 
4. Literature, name of Calovius ; the older literature very 
fully given and discussed); Frischmuth, 

1 Dissertatio de Melechet caeli,’ in Thesaurus theologico- 
philologicus , 1 866 ff. ; J. H. Ursinus, Qucestiones biblico’, 
221-25; J* G. Carpzov, Apparatus antiquitatum , 510 /. ; B. 
Slade, ‘Die vermeintliche Konigin des Himmels,’ ZATIV, 
6123*132 (1886); ‘Das vermeintliche aramaisch-assyrisches 
Aequivalent der n'^cTJ riD^Dj Jer. 7 44/ ZATW 6289-339 
(1886); E. Schrader, ‘Die D'EtTl DdS/D und ihr Aramaisch- 
assyrisches Aequivalent, SBBA, 1886,' 1 477-491 ; ‘Die Goitin 
Istar als malkatu,' ZA 3353-364; A. Kuenen, ‘ De Melechet 
des Hemels,’ Terslagen en mededeelingen der Konmklijke 
Akademie van ll'etenschapen, Afd. Letterkunde, 1888, pp. 
157-189 (Germ, trans. [1894], Kuenen, Gesammelte Abhand¬ 
lungen, 186-211 ; Eerdmans, Melekdienst, S 3 ff ; Scholz, Gdtzen- 
dienst und Zauberwesen, 300 /., cp 272 ff ; Griinbaum, ‘Der 
Stern Venus,’ ZDMG , 1888, pp. 45-51. g. F. M. 

QUICKSANDS (cypTic: Acts 27 17). RV Syrtis, q.v. 

QUILT (T' 23 ). 1 S. 191316, RV m *r- See Bed, 
§§ 3. 4 (*). 

QUINCE. See Apple, § 2 (4), col. 269. 

QUINTUS MEMMIUS (2 Macc. 11 34). See Mem- 
mi us. 

QUIRINIUS (kyPHNIOC [Ti. WH], Lk. 2 2 ). The 
name of this official is given in an inscription as I*. 

T . f Sulpicius Quirinius. The main facts of his 
1 . Ll e. jjf e are gj ven by Tacitus, Ann. 348. A native 
of Lanuvium, of an undistinguished family, he was 
elected consul in 12 B.c. ; some years later he was sent 
on an expedition against the Homonadenses in Cilicia, 
who had vanquished Amyntas, king of Galatia. For his 
successes against these mountaineers he received the 
honour of a triumph. When Gaius Caesar was sent 
out to the East in 2 a.d. , Quirinius accompanied hint as 
his tutor. In 6 a.d. Quirinius was appointed as legatus 
of the Emperor Governor of Syria, and in that capacity 
took over Judaea on the deposition of Arehelaus, and 
made a census of the newly annexed district (Jos. Ant. 
17 13 18 1). At this post he remained four or five years. 
At a later time (Tae. Ann. 322) he caused some scandal 
in Rome by accusing his divorced wife, Lepida, of having 
long before tried to poison him. Unpopular at Rome, 
he retained the favour of Tiberius, who in 21 A.D. 
procured him a public funeral. 

To these facts one of Importance is added by the celebrated 
Lapis Tihurtinus (CIL 14 3613), which inscription, though much 
mutilated, appears to prove that Quirinius’ proconsulate of 
Syria in 6 a.d. had been preceded by an earlier tenure of the 


1 Cp CIA, 2168627 1588. . . 

2 Cp also Herod. 38 (Arabs). ‘Heavenly’ was originally 
meant in a physical sense; the ethical significance Plato gives 
it {Sytttpos. 180 d) is arbitrary, and in conflict with what we 
know of the attributes and cult of Urania. 

3 Farnell, Cults 0/ the Greek States , 2 62 of. ti^f. 746 ff. 

4 See Theodoret on Jer. 44 17. 

5 OvpavCa Herodian, Ab exc. div. Marc. 56 ; cp Philastnus, 

Htpr. 1-. See Roscher, 2 614^. ; Cumont, in Pauly-Wissowa, 

3 1247^ ; cp Phcenicia, § n (col. 3745/)* 
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same office. The view of Mommsen is that this previous tenure 
was in 3-1 b.c., and that the crushing of the Homonadenses, 
who dwelt in Cilicia, at that time attached to the province of 
Syria, was an event of this first proconsulate. It cannot well 
he dated earlier, because Sentius Saturninus governed Syria 
9-7 b.c., and Quinctilius Y'arus from 7 B.c. to after the death of 
Herod (Tac. Hist. 59), since he put down a sedition which 
arose when Herod died. 

Amid these facts, the statements of Lk. as to the 
date and circumstances of the birth of Jesus (21-5) raise 

2 The cedfeus intrieate questions. The miraculous 

events preceding the birth cannot be 
discussed from the historical point of view ; but the 
asserted census in Judaja and the journey of Joseph and 
Mary to Bethlehem come within the field of historical 
investigation. 

Lk.’s statements are as follows :— 

(1) Cmsar Augustus decreed a general census of the 
Roman world. Of such a general census nothing is 
known from other sources, though Augustus made a 
census of Roman citizens only. However, we need 
not delay over this statement, which is unimportant 
for our purpose, and may be merely an exaggeration. 

(2) This census was first carried out in Palestine in 
the days of Herod, when Quirinius was governor of 
Syria. Here several difficulties arise. From the above- 
cited testimony of Tacitus, it appears that Quirinius 
was not proconsul of Syria until after the death of 
Herod. Palestine being not strictly a part of the 
Roman Kmpire, but a dependent or protected kingdom 
under Herod, a Roman census would not be carried 
out in that district. On the other hand, we know that 
when in 6 A.D. Archelaus the son of Herod was deposed 
from his tetrarchy of Juda?a, and the district was 
annexed to the province of Syria, Quirinius, who was 
then for the second time proconsul of Syria, carried out 
a census in Judrea, which caused, as we learn from 
Josephus (Ant. xviii. 11), much disaffection in that 
country. It is not unnatural to suspect that Lk. may 
have misdated his census. 

(3) For the purposes of the census every man went to 
the abode of his family or clan ; thus Joseph went to 
Bethlehem the town of David, 1 and with him his 
affianced wife, Mary. It is, however, pointed out that 
in a Roman census every man reported at his place of 
residence. No instance is known to us in antiquity in 
which the citizens of a country migrated to the ancestral 
home of their family, in order to be enrolled. In any 
case, no ancient census would require the presence of 
any but the head of a household. Women would 
certainly not have to appear in person. 

These considerations have led many historians, such 
as Mommsen, Gardthausen, Keim, Weizsacker, and 

3 Ramsay's Schiirer * ^ the view that Lk.'s statements 

* Theory 3 a ^ out t ^ ie census of Quirinius are altogether 

^’ mistaken. On the other hand, some 
writers, such as Huschke and Wieseler and many 
English theologians, have adopted an apologetic atti¬ 
tude in regard to Lk.’s statements. 2 The most recent ! 
apologetic work on the subject is that of Prof. W. M. | 
Ramsay, 11 r as Christ born at Bethlehem f in which 
work it is pointed out in regard to Quirinius that Lk. 
does not say that it was he who conducted the census, I 
but only that it was made when he was in some position 
of authority in Syria (iyyepubv, not avOviraros, pro- I 
consul). He may have been in command of troops of 
the Syrian province against the Homonadenses at the 
time. It is further maintained that a census conducted , 
by Herod in his own dominions might decidedly differ j 

1 [On the birthplace of David, see David, § 1 ; Debir ; 

J CD AH, § 4.] 

2 A summary, and refutation of their views wall be found in 
Schiirer’s GCf P) 510-543 (ET i. 2 105*143). 


QUIVER 

from a Roman census, especially in the point that the 
people might be numbered not by domicile, but by clan 
or family. 

A new element has been introduced into the discus¬ 
sion by the discovery from papyri published by Messrs. 
Grenfell, Kenyon, and others, that an enrolment 
occurred in Egypt at intervals of fourteen years from the 
year 20 A.D. onwards, and probably from the time of 
the regulation of Egypt by Augustus, that is, also in the 
years 6 A.D. and 8 b.c., and further that this enrol¬ 
ment was a census by families, not a mere valuation 
of property. One or two definite, though not conclusive, 
pieces of evidence, seem to indicate that this periodical 
census was not confined to Egypt, but was, in some 
cases at all events, extended to Syria. 

Arguing on the basis of this new discovery, Prof. 
Ramsay maintains that a census may probably have 
been held in Syria in 9-8 B.C. , and gives certain reasons 
why, if Herod at the same time proposed a census in 
Judaea, he should have postponed it to the year 6 B.C., 
and then carried it out on a different plan from that 
usual in a Roman census. The date 6 B.c. Ramsay 
accepts as probably that of the birth of Jesus. 

To set forth Prof. Ramsay's arguments at length is impossible, 
and they are so minute as not to bear compression. Hut if we 
grant their validity they leave unexplained several difficulties. 
Why should a census in Juda;a be dated by Lk. by the 
irrelevant fact of a campaign being at the lime fought by 
Quirinius in Cilicia? Even if an enrolment by tribes was 
carried out by Herod, would this be likely to involve a journey 
! of all Jews to the native town of their family? How could 
the presence of Mary be required at Bethlehem, when it was a 
settled principle in all ancient law to treat the male head of a 
family as responsible for all its members ? In Palestine especially 
it is difficult to imagine such a proceeding as the summoning of 
women to appear before an officer for enrolment. On all these 
questions the new discoveries shed no light. 

The last difficulty is further increased by the use by Lk. of 
the word i/j,i^]crTevp.etn) (unless, indeed, it be an early emenda¬ 
tion of the text by some scribe). For this word implies that 
Mary’at the time was not the wife of Joseph, but only'betrothed to 
him. In such circumstances her travelling with him to 
Bethlehem is even more inexplicable. She would not go as an 
heiress, or in her own right, as we have no reason to suppose 
that she was descended from David, and indeed from the 
context it is clear that she was not. 

Josephus tells us that the census of Quirinius was a 
great innovation, causing alarm and revolt ; it is therefore 
not easy to think that a similar census can have been 
held twelve or fourteen years earlier, and passed off 
with so little friction that Josephus does not mention it. 
It is true that Prof. Ramsay discriminates in character 
the earlier census which he supposes from the Roman 
census of Quirinius of 6 A.D. ; but it is doubtful how far 
this view is maintainable, especially as Lk. uses the 
same word (aTroypa<f>r)) to designate the known census 
of Quirinius and the supposed earlier census (Acts 
537). Thus there can be no doubt that the supposition 
of errors of fact in Lk. would, from the purely historical 
point of view, remove very great difficulties. The 
question which remains is whether our opinion of Lk. 
as a historian is so high that we prefer to retain these 
difficulties rather than to suppose serious errors in his 
narrative of the birth of Jesus. See, further. Chrono¬ 
logy, §§ 57 ff. ; Gospels, § 22 (col. 1780, n. 2). and 
cp Nativity, Nazareth. p. g. 

QUIVER. 1. HSTX, 'aSpdh, cp Ass. ispatu; 
(jiaplrpa; pharetra ; literally in Job 39 23 (0 om.) Is. 22 6; 
figuratively' in Is. 49 2 Ps. 127 5 (0 emQvfilav) Lam. 3 13 Jer. 

5 16 (0 om.)f. In Lam. 3 13 arrows are called ‘sons of the 
quiver.' 

2. 'Sn, t e li) <j)ap€Tpa, pharetra ; Gen. 27 3d The sense, how¬ 
ever, is uncertain. 0, Vg., Tg., Ps.-Jon., Ibn Ezra, render 
‘quiver,’ but Onk., Pesh., Rashi, ‘sword.’ \ / n i ?n means ‘to 
hang, suspend.’ Possibly > s a corrupt repetition (ditto- 
gram) of the preceding -A3, which word (EV ‘thy’ weapons’) 
would quite well refer to the quiver and arrrows. Cp Weapons. 
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RAAMAH (TOin; P e r MA [BAD si, EL] perX M<\ 
[A]), one of the sons of Cush [q.v.] Gen. 10 7 (but 
XDLH ; 1 Ch. 1 9 RV Raama). Raamah is also grouped 
with Sheba in Ezekiel’s list of trade centres (2722 
; pafia. [B], paypa [AQ]). A Sabaean inscription 
(Glaser, 1155) refers to ‘ the hosts of Saba and Havilan ' 
as attacking certain people 'on the caravan-route 
between Maan ( = Mam, ? Bab. Magan) and Ragmat ’ 
(Hommel, AHT 240 ; cp ZZLI/G3O122). Here we have 
at any rate one Raamah. Glaser, however, places 
Raamah near Ras el-Khaima, on the Persian Gulf 
(Skizze, 2252). Against identification with Regma, on 
the Arabian side of the same gulf, see Dillmann. Cp 
Geography, § 23, and Crit. Bib. on Gen. 10 7 Ezek. 
27 22 where ‘ Raamah' is brought nearer to Palestine. 
See Cush, 2 ; Sabta. 

RAAMIAH (iTDlH, ‘ Yahwe thunders?’ cp 3 R, 67, 
46 c d, where Ramman, the storm-god, is called the 
god fa rimi , i.e., 'of thunder' [Del. Ass. HIVB , 605] ; 
the Phoen. proper name fcWnDIH is no support, the 
true reading being XJIIDIH), one of the twelve leaders 
of the Jews, Neh. 7 7+ (Saepta [N], peeXpa [A], dcupuas 
[L], vaap.t.a [B], vaepia [B ab ] ; the last two readings are 
due to the proximity of Nahamani [q.v.]). Cp 
Government, § 26. 

In Ezra 2 2 the name is miswritten as Reelaiah, and in Zech. 
7 2 (probably) as Regem.melech (<?.t>.). All these forms seem 
to come from Jerahmeel’. The race-element counts for much 
in the later history of Israel [Che.]. 

RAAMSES (DDDP"I), Ex. In. See Rameses and 

cp PlTHOM. 

RAB. The use of 2 T rab, ’chief, head, leader’ in 
compound titles descriptive of rank or office (corre¬ 
sponding to the Gr. <y PX |-) is sufficiently well exemplified 
in Assyrian, Phoenician, and Aramaic. 

Typical examples are:— rab dup-sar-ri ‘head scribe’ (see 
Scribe), and rab nikasi ‘treasurer’ (cp Heb. C'02J), see Del. 
Ass. HIVB609b, Phcen. tnn 21, ‘head workman’ (C/S 1 64), 
DIED 21, ‘head of the scribes’ (ib. 8614), 21, ‘head of the 

priests’ (ib. 119), Palm. k sfS' n 21, ‘general,* RnTC’ 2*1> ‘leader 
of the caravan ’ (in Gk. bilinguals crTparrjAarrj?, crvvoSiapxrjs *)> 
pi & 21, ‘ chief of the market ’ - (cp x"i;K 21 , ‘ bead of the ayopa ’); 
and Nab. ten’IK'D 31, ‘chief of the camp(s).’ 

This usage of 21 seems to be wanting in the S. 
Semitic stock, and in Hebrew is not frequent. Here 
the more common term employed is far (ib, peculiar 
to Heb.) which is frequently found in pre-exilic writings 
(cp Prince), and its occurrence in the later literature 
should be looked upon in some cases, perhaps, as a 
survival of a once popular idiom, and in others as an 
intentional archaism. 

In the sense of ' great ’ the Heb. rab is not common 3 
in the early writings ; the best instances being the 
poetical fragment Gen. 2623 (‘elder’ opposed to Tl’s), 
Nu. 11 33 (J or E), 1 K. 197 , Am. 62. In agreement 
with this is the usage of the Heb. compounds of 21 
which express a rank or office. Of foreign origin, on 
the other hand, are the compounds Rab-saris, Rab- 
shakeh, and Rab-mag, which appear to be titles borrowed 
from the Assyrian. The rest occur in later literature 
only, and are mere descriptions of office. 

It is very probable that they have been formed simply upon 
Assyrian or Babylonian analogy ; (a) CTiSQ 21, 2 K. 258 (in an 
exilic or post-exilic narrative, see Kings, § 2 n. 2) ; cp frPnza 2"), 

1 SvvoSidpxys, apparently, only in inscriptions. Liddell and 
Scott cite Bockh, 4489. 

2 De Vogu6, La Syrie centrale , nos. 6, 7, 15, 28, etc. 

3 The exact opposite is the case, however, with 21 , * much, 
many ’ (as opposed to tD^D). 


Dan, 2 1 4 f ; 1 EV ‘captain of the guard,’ AVmg. ‘ chief marshal* 
(bpxipdyetpos [87 BA 0 Lj), 2 see Executioner, i. Contrast with 
this D’nsan If, Gen. 37 36 39 1 41 12; (b) JV3 31, Esth. 1 8t, 
officer of the household (oUovopos [BtfALjSJ) ; and (r) l’D'lD 21, 
Ban. 1 3t (see Rab-saris), but D'D’ID.l If, Dan. 1 7-1 (dp. 
Xievvodxos [87 BAQT]). lb must probably be looked upon here 
as an intentional archaism. The writer has modelled the narrative 
of Daniel to some extent upon that of Joseph (Bevan, Dan. 31), 
and remembers the C’Sixi lb, D’pbe.l lb, and CTI 2 S 2.1 lb, 
which recur in Gen. 39 - 41 . SAC 

RABBAH. Rabbath of the Ammonites (H 3 T 7121 

|iE>r ^ 2 , pappa, Josh. 13 25 [AJ, Am. 1 14 6 2 1 Ch. 20 1 [B bis, 
once pappav as accusative]; pappaQ, 2 S. 1 1 112 27 29 
1. Name. Jer. 49 2 [A], I Ch. 20 1 [bis A]; pappaO viHuv 
ap.p.txiv, 2 S. 12 26 [B], 17217 [A], Ezek. 21 20; 
peppad Jer. 49 3 1 x 1 5 po.ppu >0 Jer. 493 [Q*vid.] ; pa pa 0 Jer. 49 2 
[K"J; pa.pa .9 vltov Appaiv, 2 S. 12 26 [A], 17 27 [B]. In Dl. 3 ir 
© translates iv rfj a/cpa twv viitiv A ppiav and in Ezek. 25 5, tt\v 
no\iv rov App<ov. In Josh. 13 25, B reads ’ApdS. The Vulgate 
has Rabba or Rebbath according to the Hebrew construction, 
except in Jer. 49 3 Ezek. 25 5 where we have Rabbath for 
121 . In Polyb. Hist. v. 7 4, it appears as paBpa.Tapa.va). 

Rabbah is mentioned in Dt. 3 ii as the location of 
Og’s 'bed' or sarcophagus (see Bed, §3); also in 
o wictfYrv J osh - 13 25, in connec bon with the borders 
of Gad. In 2 S. 11 / 1 Ch. 20 we have 
an account of the siege and capture of Rabbah by Joab 
and David. In the oracles against Ammon by Amos, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, Rabbah represents Ammon, as 
being its one important city. Jer. 494 refers to the 
treasures and the well-watered valleys of Rabbah, and 
Ezek. 25 s Amos 1 14 to its palaces. These oracles 
i announce the ruin of Rabbah as part of the punishment 
of Ammon. In Ezek. 21 20 Nebuchadrezzar hesitates 
whether to march against Jerusalem or Rabbah, but 
decides for Jerusalem by casting lots. Thus Rabbah 
was the capital of Amnion during the whole period of 
the history of the Ammonites, and shared their fortunes 
throughout (see Ammon). It has been suggested that 
Rabbah may be the Ham (see Ham, 2) of Gen. 14 s. 

Rabbah continued an important city in post-exilic 
times. It is not mentioned in OT in connection 
with the Jewish history of the period ; but the Ammon¬ 
ites are referred to in Nehemiah, 1 Maccabees, and 
Judith, and doubtless Rabbath remained their capital. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 285-247 B.c., gave it the name 
of Philadelphia, and probably by erecting buildings and 
introducing settlers gave it the character of a Greek 
city ; it became one of the most important cities of 
the Decapolis, Eus. Otiom. 'Papad and 'Appav. 

In 218 B.c. it was taken from Ptolemy Philopator by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, Polyb. 5 17. In the time of Hyrcanus (135-107 n.c.) 
we read of a ZenoColyles, tyrant of Philadelphia, Jos. Ant. xiii. 81 
15 3. According to a conjecture of Clermont-Ganneau, Rabbath 
should be read for Nadabath in 1 Macc. 937; see Nadabath. 
In 63 B.c. it was held by the Arabs (Jos. BJ\. 63), who were 
defeated there by Herod, 30 B.C. (i. 19 5 and 6). The extensive 
Roman remains show that it participated in the prospeiity of 
Eastern Palestine in the second and third centuries a.d. Later, 
it was the seat of a Christian bishopric. The city is said by 
Ahulfeda (Ritter, Syr. 1158) to have been in ruins when the 
Moslems conquered Syria. 

Rabbah (the mod. 'Amman) was situated on one of 
the head-waters of the Jabbok, about 22 m. E. of 
3 Sit J or< ^ an - 2 S. 1226-28 apparently distin- 

* * guished between ' the royal city' or ‘ the city 

of waters,’ and ' the city.’ The ‘ waters’ referred to in 
the second of these names may be the Nahr ’Amman, a 
stream rich in fish, which takes its rise at the site of 
Rabbah (so Buhl, Pal. 260 [§ 132]). In that case 

1 In Dan. also j' 3 J 0 21 , 248 (see Deputy), and tPSBnn 21 , 

4 6 5 1 1 (see M agic, § 2 a). 

2 Compounds of 3-1 and -j \y are alike rendered in © by ap\t-. 
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the first two names belonged to a lower quarter of the town 
in the valley (cp § 4). The ' city ’ may be a designation 
of the citadel, which was situated on a hill N. of the 
valley. One would naturally like to find some Ammon- 
itish ruins. There are old rock-hewn tombs, and the 
remains of the outer walls of the citadel seem very ancient, 
being formed of great blocks of stone without any cement. 
What is left of the city walls may belong to the time of 
the Ptolemies. Conder even thinks that the remains of 
a reservoir and aqueduct may belong to the subterranean 
passage which enabled Antioehus to capture the citadel. 
If so, they may carry 11s back to Ammonite times, and 
show how the ancient citadel was supplied with water. 
The great bulk of the ruins—baths, colonnades, temples, 
theatres, and tombs—are Roman. There is a small 
building, which Conder regards as Sasanian or early 
Arab; and ruins of a Christian cathedral (5th or 6th 
cent. ?) and two chapels. Rude stone monuments 
(dolmens, etc.) have also been found. 

Conder, Heth and Jl/oab, 157-167, Palestine, 175*7, and in 
PEF Survey 0 / Eastern Palestine , 1 19-64 (a very full and 
exact account of a thorough survey of 

4. Literature. 'Amman, with many fine illustrations); 

PEFQ , 1882, pp. 99*116 ; G. A. Smith, IIG , 
595-608; L. Gautier, Au de/d du Jourdain I 2 ), 93 ff. (1896). 
ICheyne (Exp.T, Nov. 1897 ; Feb. 1899) discusses the titles of 
Rabbah in 2 S. 12 26./, and emends both rmScn TV and C'OH 
into C3^D TJ? ; Wellhausen, however, emends .13170.1 into 
O'On- See Tahtim-hodshi, § 2, and cp Crit. Bib.] 

\V. H. B. 

RABBAH (Hinn, as if 'the Rabbah’; ccoGhBa 
[B], ApeBBA [AL], Arebba), mentioned with Kirjath- 
jearim in Josh. 15 60. Read most probably 1 Kirjath- 
Jerahmeel the great ’ (Che.). See Solomon, § 3. 

RABBI (pABBei [Ti. WH], many MSS p<\BBi ; 
Heb. " 3 * 1 ), a title of honour and respect given by the 
Jews to their learned doctors, more especially to their 
ordained teachers and spiritual heads (cp Hands [Laving 
ON OF]). '21 (lit. 1 my great one,’ with the suff. as in 

Heb. 'fix, Syr. ; cp Fr. monsieur , etc.) is 

from 31 (see Rab) which at a later period among the 
Jews was frequently used in the narrower sense not only 
of a master as opposed to a servant, but of a teacher 
as opposed to a pupil (cp Aboth , 16 and Ber. 63 b 
where 31 and -p^n are used of Yah we and Moses 
respectively) ; see Disciple, § 1. Rab (an older 
pronunciation is Rib) was especially used as the title 
of the Babylonian teachers, and designates par excellence 
Abba Areka, a noted exegete of the beginning of the 
third century A.D. Rabbi, on the other hand, was the 
title given to Palestinian teachers, 1 and, used alone, 
applies to Jehudah HannasI, the chief editor of the 
Mishna. 

In the NT, Rabbi occurs only in Mt., Mk., and Jn. 
It is once applied by his followers to John the Baptist 
(In. 326), but everywhere else is used in addressing 
Jesus (Mt. 262549 Mk. 9 5 11 21 M45 Jn. 1 38 32 4 3 i 
625 92 II8). 2 Lk. and Mk. both favour the use of 
didd<TKa\e (see Disciple, Teacher), which in Jn. 1 38 
is the Gr. translation of pafiftei, but eVia-rdra occurs 
only in Lk. (e.g., 55845, etc.). Almost synonymous 
with paSfiei are the terms 7 rar-qp and KaOtjyrjT’ps (Mt. 
23910) which are probably equivalent to the Aramaic 
N2R and (so Wiinsehe) its. 3 

From its use in the NT it is evident that Rabbi had 
not yet come to be employed as a title, but was merely 

1 The Targ. on 2 K. 2 12 makes Elisha call Elijah Rabbi; cp 
Targ. on Ps. 55 14. 

2 The AV frequently has Master ; cp Mt. 262549 Mk. l.c., 

Jn. 431 O2 118. The Pesh. renders by and in Jn. 

1 38 3 26 4 31 6 25 9 2 11 8 by 

3 Against this see Dalman, Die IVorte Jesu, 276, 278 f. x2R 
as a term of address seems to be unknown to the Targumists. 
It is rather a title of respect. Ka&qyrjrij^, according to this 
scholar is a Gr. variant to 6i8a<rKaAo? — v. 10 being another 
recension of v. 8. 


a form of address (cp Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonaj, 
21), whenee Mt. 2 ' 6 -j f. appears to be an anachronism 
(cp Griitz, Gcsch. 4500). Ewald’s argument ( Gesch. Is. 
525 n. 2), from the words of Abtalion in the Pirke 
Aboth, 116 (nmiviN Nib), that 31 and jai must have 
been in use for a long time, rests on an erroneous inter¬ 
pretation of num (lit. * lordship’; cp Struck ‘herrschaft ’). 

A fuller form is Rabboni (Mk. IO51 Jn.20i6, /kq3- 
(3ovv€l [B], pafifiovl [minusc.], pafifiwvei [A in Mk. and D 
in Jn.]), cp the Aram, ribbon (p2l) another form of 
rabbdn (}2i). but with the retention of the d sound in 
the first syllable. 1 p3i in Aram, is used by a slave of 
his master, or a worshipper of his God, and is, like 
Rabbi, explained as meaning Stdctcr/caXe (Jn. l.c.). 
According to 'Aruch (s. "3 n), a pi was more honourable 
than a '31, and a '21 than a 31, but greatest of all was 
one whose name alone was mentioned (vzu pio Vn:). 
The title pi was first held by Gamaliel I. (see 
Gamaliel). 

For the Jewish use of these various titles, see EB&\ s.v. 

‘ Rab, Rabbi,’and for NT usage,*Dalman, Die IVorteJesu , 272 ff. 

S. A. C. 


RABBITH (rP 3 "in ; A&BeipcoN [B], paBBooG [AL]), 
a city in issachar, properly ha-Rabblth, Josh. I920.+ 
Identified with R 5 .ba, N. of Ibzlk (Buhl, 204). C. 
Niebuhr (Gesch. 1 367 ; cp © B ) reads ni3i, Daberath 
[(/.v .]; cp Josh. 21 28. But perhaps the true reading is 
ni2fn. and P’s original authority related to the Negeb 
(cp £hunem). t. k. c. 


RABBONI. See Rabbi, end. 

RAB-MAG ( 3 p" 3 "l ; rab-mag ), a title applied to 
Nergal-sharezek [iq.v .] (Jer. 39 3 ; paBamaG [B], 

1 Namp ' AK ^ WL PAMAT [N*], BAMAT 

[N c a? ] ; v. 13 poBOMOr [Theod. in Q«>*] 
om. <£)); see Rab. Older critics explain‘chief Magian’; 
but the Magians (MApOl) are a Median tribe according 
to Herodotus (lioi), and have no place in Babylonia. 
Rab-mugi is said to be the title of a physician referred 
to in an Assyrian letter (tablet K 519) respecting a sick 
man (Pinches in HP' 1 ) 2182 ; cp \Yi. OL 7 „ Feb. 1898, 
col. 40). Schrader ( KA 7V 2 J 417 f) and Hommel 
(Hastings, DB \22ga), however, derive mag from emku, 
emgu , ’wise,’ and Frd. Delitzsch (Heb. Lang. 13/.) 
from mahhu ‘prophet, soothsayer’ (= ettepu , rpx). 
From a text-critical point of view these suggestions 
have no probability. There is strong reason to believe 
that 3D-31 is corrupt. See Nergal-sharezer. 


T. K. C. 

The Assyrian term referred to is generally rab mugi, 
also rab mugu. There is nothing in K. 519 to connect 
„ AoqvrioT! this officer even remotely with a physician : 

eauivalent see Har P er ’ s Ass.-Bab. Letters, 97, for 
equivalent text> and Chr> j ohnston - s Epistolary 

Literature of the Assy nans and Babylonians, 163, for 
transliteration and translation. The writer, Ardi-Nana, 
is the Court Physician (as Johnston shows). The rab 
mugi only reports, or brings the report of, the sick man’s 
condition. He is likely to have been an express mes¬ 
senger. There was a rab mugi of the bithalli and 
another rab mugi of the narkabati (on Rm. 619, no. 
1036, see Johns' Assyrian Deeds and Documents , 2, no. 
1036). Hence the Rab-mag may have had to do 
primarily with chariots and horses, and been the master 
of the horse in the Assyrian Court. 

T. K. C., § I ; C. H. \V. J., § 2. 


RABSACES (Eeelus. 48 18), RV Rabshakeh. 
RAB-SARIS (Dnp-ni), the title (so RV 1 **-, and see 
Rab) of (a) an officer sent by the king of Assyria to 


1 Pressel in PEE s.v. ‘ Rabbinismus,’ explains the a to be a 
Galilean provincialism; cp Kautzsch, Gram. Bibl. Aram. 10. 
The change of d and i is similar to that in Syr. peshd and 
ira<r\a. 
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Hezekiah (2KI817; p<\ 4 >eic [B], p&Bc&peiC [A], 
p^yeiC [L] ; rabsaris), and (<*) an officer present at the 
capture of Jerusalem (Jer. 393. NABoyCApeiC [B], 
-c&pic [N ? Q]. -ceeic [X*] and p&Bc&pic [Q mg - ib. 
and Theod. in v. 13 where BNA ora.; rabsares ). In both 
passages, however, we should possibly read either 3-iy 
'Arabia of Asshur’ (cp Tarshish) or o>;ny nc', 

' the prince of the Arabians' (see Xergal-sharezer) ; 
indeed in the case of Jer. (l.c. ) the probability is very 
strong. As to 2 K. ( l.c .) a doubt is permissible (cp 
Sennacherib, § 5), and we therefore offer the views 
of Rab-saris which are possible on the assumption that 
an Assyrian invasion was really referred to in the 
original narrative. The title has often been interpreted 
* chief eunuch, ’ and Schrader ( KA 319) thinks that 
it may be the translation of a corresponding Assyrian 
phrase (so Dillm.-Kittel, Jesaia , 312). This, at any 
rate, is not very probable. 

Winckler conjectured {Unters. 138) that it was a reproduction 
of an artificial Ass. phrase rab-sa-rls— a learned scribe’s inter¬ 
pretation of rab-sag (Rab-shakeh), which is half Sumerian; 
while, according to Pinches (letter in Acad., June 25, 1892), 
rab-sa-resi , ‘chief of the heads' was the title of the special 
officer who had charge of the royal princes (cp Dan. 13). 
Finally, Del. (Ass. H\VB 694^) registers sa-n's as the title of a 
court-official of uncertain meaning. We may plausibly hold that 
the second element Jn rab-saris is both Hebrew and Assyrian, 
but primarily Assyrian (see Eunuch), and that rab-saris (= Heb. 
rab-salis) means chief captain. If so, it hardly differs from Rab- 
shakeh ( q . v .). 

How vd'-id m in Dan. 1 3 (cp v. 7) is to be understood, 
is not quite clear. The context suggests that the writer 
misunderstood the phrase which he found already cor¬ 
rupted in 2 K. 1817 ; for eunuchs, having the charge of 
royal harems, were frequently employed in superintend¬ 
ing the education of princes. See Eunuch. Even if 
the story of Daniel has been recast, this explanation may, 
at any rate, serve provisionally. t. k. c. 

RAB-SHAKEH P AyAKHc[BXAQrOCL]; 
rabsaces), the title (so RV n, ff- ; see Rah) of the officer 
sent by the Assyrian king to Hezekiah (2 K. 1817 -!9 ; 
Is. 36 f, and in the Heb. original of Ecelus. 48 18, AV 
Rabsaces; paBcaknc, Is. 362[B]4 1222 37 4[BQ>»*-] 
8613 [Q m £*] 37 8 [B ? Q in *> r -j). In its Heb. form it has been 
taken to mean ‘ chief cup-bearer ’; but a cup-bearer would 
not have been intrusted with important political business. 
The word is the exact reproduction of the Assyr. rab- 
lake ‘chief of the high ones’ (i.e., officers) — for so the 
Rab Sag or Rab Sag/* of the inscriptions should be 
read (Del. Ass. HWB , 685 a). This was the title of a 
military officer, inferior to the Tartan, but of very high 
rank. A rub-sake was despatched to Tyre bv Tiglath- 
pileser III. to arrange about tribute (A'Z?223, cp Del. 
I.e.). Just so the Rab-shakeh goes (with the Tartan, 
according to 2 K.) to Jerusalem. He is acquainted both 
with Hebrew (* the Jews’ language,’ 2 K. 18 26) and with 
Aramaic ; such a leading diplomatist needed no drago¬ 
man. Since the time of Tiglath-pileser 111 . there was 
a large Aramman population in Assyria. Cp Schr. 
KA 7T-) 320 ; Aramaic, § 2. If, however, the original 
narrative referred to a X. Arabian rather than an 
Assyrian incursion, the name underlying Rab-shakeh 
may very possibly be 'Arab-kus, ‘ Arabia of Cush.’ Cp 
Rab-saris. t. k. c. 

RACA [ Ti l- PAKA [Treg. \VH] ; probably 

an abbreviated form of the Rabb. ; cp Kau. Cram. 
Bibl. Aram, ro ; Dalm. Aram. Gram. 138, n. 2; for 
interchange of k and x cp Dalm. ib. 304, n. 2, and see 
Aceldama, § i),a term of abuse in the time of Christ, 
Mt. 5 22 f. Whether it conveys a more or a less offensive 
meaning than p.upt (EV, ‘Thou fool’) is disputed; 
indeed, the whole passage, as it stands, is obscure. 
According to Holtzmann, there is a double climax in 
the clauses introduced by ‘ But I say to you’ ; (1) from 
wrath in the heart to its expression in a word, and (2) 
from the denial of the intellectual capacity of a brother 
to that of his moral and religious character, while the 


RACHEL 

punishments referred to range from that awarded by a 
mere local court (‘ Beth-din') to that by the Sanhedrin, 
and finally to that of the fiery Gehenna. Holtzmann, 
however, understates the offensiveness of Raca and 
exaggerates that of fxupt. Raca (cp Jn. 9 4) involves 
moral more than intellectual depreciation, and ficjpos 
nowhere in the XT bears the sense of 4 impious ’ (the 
OT ^>33; see Fool). Xor is it at all probable that 
Jesus would have recognised the provisional institution 
of the Sanhedrin side by side with the Messianic punish¬ 
ment of Gehenna, and assigned the punishment of one 
abusive expression to the former, and of another to the 
latter. The text must have suffered a slight disarrange¬ 
ment ; the clause about Raca should be parallel to the 
clause about murder. Read probably thus, ‘ Ye have 
heard that it was said to the ancients, Thou shah not 
murder, and whosoever murders is liable to the judg¬ 
ment, and whosoever says ‘ Raca ’ to his brother, is 
liable to the Sanhedrin. But I say unto you, Every one 
who is angry with his brother is liable to the (divine) 
judgment, and whoever says, Thou fool, is liable to the 
fiery Gehenna.’ The Law as expounded by the Rabbis 
treated libellous expressions 1 as next door to murder. 
But such gross offences as murder and calling another 
1 Raca ’ could never occur if on the one hand anger were 
nipped in the bud, and on the other even such seemingly 
harmless expressions as ‘ thou simpleton ’ (pucpt) were 
scrupulously avoided. So first J. P. Peters (.JBL 
IOX31 f [1891]; 15103 [1896]), except that he prefers 
to repeat ‘ It was said,' etc., and ‘ But I say,’ avoiding 
rearrangement. See Fool. t. k. c. 

RACAL, AV Rachal. 

RACE, RACE-COURSE. See generally Hellen¬ 
ism, § 5 (with references), Wrestling. 

‘ Race ’ is an apt rendering of (rraSior in 1 Cor. 9 24 (RYnig. 
‘race-course’) and of ayur (lit. contest) in Heb. 12 1. In Ps. 
19 5 RV preferably renders 'orah (mtAby ‘course.’ In Eccles. 
9 11, // erbs (pnc) is properly an abstract = ‘ running ’ (EY’s ren¬ 
dering of nsviD» 2 S. is 27). 

RACHAB (Mt 1 5), RV Rahab. 

RACHAL, RV, Racal. For ‘ in Rachal ’ (^rnZ) in 
1 S. 30 29 we ought, probably, following 0 BL (eN 
k& P mhAco, but eN P^XhA [A]), to read ‘in Carmel’ 
(b^HZZ) *, so all critics—‘A necessary emendation’ (Bu., 
SHOT). See Carmel, 2, col. 706. 

RACHEL (brn, ‘ewe, 1 see WRS A 7 n. 2I9, 2 P &xhA 
[BXADEQL]), the ‘mother’ of the tribes of Israel 

„ „ *y settled in the highlands of West Palestine, 

13 » No nisr© ^ 

between the Canaanite strips of territory 

name. at E sc i me i on and Aijalon. Rachel died 
when Benjamin or Benoni was born (Gen. 35 x 6 ^). 
Was there, we may ask, at some remote period, a distinct 
clan with the ewe ‘ Rahel ’ as its totem, and the 1 mas- 
sebah of Rachel’s grave' (see Rachel’s Sepulchre) 
as its chief sacred spot ? The members of such a clan 
would be b’ne Rahel. They all lived in Ephraim ; but 
in time some came to be banded together, as Jeminites 
(Benjamin, § i). Then, perhaps, the others began 
to drop the name b’ne Rahel in favour of something 
else (cp Joseph i., § 2 ; Ephraim, § 5 ii. ; Manasseh, 
§ 2). Rachel, certainly, as far as we can see, was 
no mere name, as in historical times was Leah. In 
Jer. 31 x 5 (cp Mt. 2 x 8 ) we hear of Rachel weeping for 

1 On the importance attached to words like Raca, cp Koran, 
17 24, ‘And say not to them, Fie,’and Ghazali’s description of 
the weighing of a man’s actions ; ‘ Hut the aygel bringeth yet a 
leaf which he casteth into the scale of the evil actions. On this 
leaf is written the word “ Fie ! " Then the evil.actions outweigh 
the good. . . . The order is given to cast 1 his man into hell.’ 
(La f>erlcprecieuse dc GhazAli [Gautier], 1878, p. 80.) 

2 Griineisen ( Akncncultus , 257) proposes to read Aharhel for 
the Judahite name Aharhel, comparing 0 ual b8eA(f)ov P>j\a£ 
(also the Henjamite Ahrah, rnn«» & la^arjA). [According to 
Cheyne Rachel may be a fragment of ^NSnT. ferahmeel ; see 
Jacob, § 3, Shaphan, and for a similiarly doubtful name, see 

1 Leah.] 
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her children (although there is no explicit indication 
who these are understood to be) ; and at a later 
date, in the story of Ruth, Rachel and Leah are 
the builders of the 4 house of Israel’ (Ruth 4 n). Ac¬ 
cording to the legend as we know it (both J and E) 
Rachel was the beloved wife, a feature that it is natural 
to connect with the acknowledged superior splendour 
and power of northern Israel. There is a remarkable 
passage in J, however, where Jacob seems to speak as if 
he had had only two sons (Gen. 4238). The question 
therefore arises whether there may not have been an 
older form of the story where Rachel was the only wife, 
just as Rachel's 4 double,’ Rebecca, was the only wife of 
Isaac. This question Steuernagel answers in the affirma¬ 
tive ( Einwanderung ,, 39). He also makes the interesting 
suggestion that there may be a monument of the 
importance of Rachel in the name Israel. As the men 
of the Gad tribe were called Ish Gad (see Gad, § 1), 
so, Steurnagel suggests, the men of the Rachel (or 
Jacob, or Joseph) tribe were perhaps called Is-Ra’-el 
(on s see Shibboleth, and on the change of h to ’ in 
words containing a liquid, see Reuben, col. 4092, 


n. 9. 

We must now consider Rachel’s relation to Bilhah. 
Rebecca has no such attendant (Deborah \g.v., 2] 
. _ t , is not represented as a concubine of 

16. Relation to lsaac) Saraht however> has Hagar ; 

Other wives. an j j n s ar aii's as in Rachel's case, the 
son of the wife is not born till after the son of the con¬ 
cubine. This is obscure (cp Manasseh, § 3). In 
Rachel’s case the most natural conjecture would be that 
'Joseph ’ was not born till after the sons of Bilhah were 
settled in Canaan. So Guthe ((717 41). Steuernagel 
thinks that Rachel (or rather Jacob-Rahel) entered 
Palestine from the E. just in the rear of Bilhah {Ein¬ 
wanderung , 98; cp Guthe, GVI 42), and that it was 
because the Bilhah tribes (Dan and Naphtali) came to 
be treated as 4 brothers’ of Joseph that their 4 mother’ 
Bilhah came to be called a concubine of Jacob. Why 
only Rachel was a full wife is often explained by the 
importance of the Rachel tribes in historical times. 
There may, however, have been religious grounds (so, 
for example, Steuernagel, Einwanderung , 45). Of 
what race her maid came we arc not told (on the state¬ 
ments in later writings, see Zilpah, § 1) ; but Rachel 
herself was a daughter of Laban, which appears to point 
t( / a belief in the presence of Aramaean elements in N. 
Israel (differently, Laban, Rebekah). If Rachel was 
the chosen wife of Jacob, she was not the only one. The 
surreptitious introduction of Leah seems an important 
feature of the story. Quite as difficult of clan-historical 
interpretation is the representation of Rachel as Leah’s 
sister. 1 Are we to infer that there were once actually 
two tribes, a Ewe tribe and a Wild-cow tribe, living in 
association? If so, where and when? Or is it that 
when the northern Ephraim tribes came to be associated 
with the southern tribes they came all to be regarded as 
brothers, and therefore as having a common father 
though different mothers? The theory is attractive. 
It explains, however, why Rachel and Leah are fellow- 
wives, hardly why they are sisters. 2 

The points that remain are the stealing of the teraphim, 
the initial barrenness, and the story of the duda’im. 
Other stea ^ n 6 teraphim by a woman 

. . as a feature in this quaint story tells us 

P 01 S * something of the light in which the teraphim 
came to be viewed (Gunkel compares the case of Michal, 
cp HPSm. Sam. p. xxxiv.). It is through the initial 
barrenness that Dan and Naphtali come to be older than 
Joseph (see Naphtali, § 2). The real origin of the 


I 


story of the duda’im is not clear (see Issachar, § 2, 
Reuben, g 3, Naphtali, § 2). E does not mention 
them ; but in the original J they no doubt cured Rachel’s 
barrenness. This is now obscured, as the birth of 
Zebulun precedes that of Joseph. According to the 
dates assigned to the births in the present text of 
Jubilees , 2823 /., however, Joseph comes immediately 
after Issachar, before Zebulun, although it is Joseph 
and Zebulun, not (as it ought to be) Joseph and Issachar 
that are born in the same year. On the general 
question of the order in which the tribes are enumerated, 
see Tribes. h. w. h. 

The death of Rachel is related in Gen. 35 16-20 (JE) ; 
the narrative throws much light on the earlier phase of 
•p . ., the tribal traditions, but needs perhaps to 

' , a< ltf 8 studied in connection with a compre- 
' hensive textual criticism. 

As pointed out in Jacob, § 3, the phraseology of Gen. 29 1 
suggests that, according to a very early form of the tradition, the 
home of Laban was among the lerahmeelites of the S. Evidence 
which was not in the writer r s hands when that article was 
written, or at least was not fully appreciated by him, is now 
before him in abundance, showing that this was indeed the case 
—/.<?., that Laban was indeed originally regarded as an Aramaean 
or Jerahmeelite (DiN = ^NEm') of the S. Laban's Haran was, 
however, not Hebron but a district of the Negeb which also 
supplied to Sanballat (?) the designation (MT HDrOni), 

1 Haranite ’ (see Sanballat). It was there that Rachel and 
Leah—a distinction without a difference, if and riN 1 ? are both 
corrupt fragments of Jerahmeel—dwelt, according to the early 
tradition and the ‘ Bethel,' where the divinity appeared to Jacob 
was, if not, strictly speaking, in 4 the land of the b’ne Jerahmeel ’ 
(29 1), at any rate, at no very great distance from it, for, like 
Haran, it was in the Negeb. In the Negeb, too, was the Gilead 
of the famous story of the compact between Jacob and Laban, 
and of not a few other much misunderstood O f passages, and in 
the Negeb was ‘ Shechem ’—Cusham (see Sheche.m, 2). It 
therefore became superfluous to emend the ' Ephrath ’ of 
Gen. 361619 into ‘ Beeroth,' a change which on a more con¬ 
servative view of the tribal traditions (see Ephrath, 1 ; 
Joseph i., § 3) was helpful, and indeed necessary. The 
4 Ephrath ’ of the story of Rachel’s death is the Ephrath of the 
Negeb (in Gen. 2 14 Jer, 13 4^ it appears to be called Perath ; 
cp Paradise, § 5; Shihok); its other name, according to the 
gloss in v. 19, was cn>TI'3> a popular distortion of rP3» 

4 Beth-jerahmeel.’ See Rachel’s Sepulchre. Thus'Rachel' 
(the vocalisation is of course relatively late, and not authoritative 
for the early tradition)— i.e., Jerahmeel—was fitly enough buried 
at one of the leading centres of the Jerahmeelite race in the 
Negeb. Before her death she gave birth to a son variously 
called Ben-oni and Ben-jamin. ‘On’ is one of the place-names 
of the Negeb (see On i.), and 4 Jamin ’ is, in its origin, a popular 
corruption of an abbreviated form of 4 Jerahmeel.’ (There is, 
in fact, enough to warrant the surmise that Benjamin’s original 
home was in the Negeb). The early tradition also made a 
statement respecting the distance between the place where 
Rachel died and Ephrath or Beth-jerahmeel. 

There was but kibrath ha-ares (jnKnmaj) to come to 
Ephrath when Rachel travailed. None of the ex¬ 
planations of kibrath in Ges. Thes., or elsewhere is 
satisfactory , 1 and in the Psalter px and rnR have a 
tendency to get confounded. Probably we should read 
kimat hd- 6 rah t rnxn 1:5,722. 1 a trifle (left) of the way.’ 
See Rachel’s Sepulchre. 

h. vv. h. , § 1 a-c ; T. K. c. , § 2. 

RACHEL’S SEPULCHRE. The biblical references 
are (a) Gen.35i 9 b (JE), (b) 4 Syb (R), (c) 1 S. 10 2/ 
(d) Jer. 3115, (e) Mt. 216-18. It is generally supposed 
(see Buhl, Pal. 159, and Dillm. on Gen. 3519) that 
either (i.) there was a double tradition with reference 
to the site of Rachel's grave, one (a, b, e) placing it 
near Bethlehem in Judah, another {c, d) 4 in the border 
of Benjamin ’ towards Ramah (so Nold.. Del.! 5 ), Dillm.); 
or (ii.) the gloss ‘ that is Bethlehem ’ in [a) and ( b), which 
(*) appears to follow, is based upon a geographical con¬ 
fusion and is to be disregarded (so Holzinger, Gunkel, 
and Oxf Hex. ). The weak point in i. is thought to be 


1 In Test. xii. Pair., Naph. 1, etc., Bilhah and Zilpah also 
are sisters. See Zilpah, § 1. 

2 Perhaps they were sisters simply because of the frequency 
of such a marriage of sisters in tne society in which the story 
was told (see Marriage, § 2, (1)). (For a different view, see 
Rebekah.] 


1 maa is conventionally regarded as a measure (0 innoSpofio^ ; 
Pesh. a parasang). Of course, the Ass. kibrdti, 1 a quarter of 
the world,’ can hardly, by any ingenuity, be made illustrative. 
It is clear that the text is corrupt. So also in 2 K. 5 19 m2 3 
(no article before p«) is shown by the context to be corrupt (see 
Naaman). 
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that Rachel has nothing to do with the S. kingdom, and 
the weak point in ii. certainly is that a N. Ephrath is 
undiscoverable. Before proceeding further we must 
criticise the text (see Crit. Bib .). 

(a) and fb) cn^’D'3 | s a popular corruption of mu* 

* Ephrath ' and ‘ Beth-jerahmeel ’ are both place-names of the 
Negeb. We have no reason to doubt that the gloss in Gen. 35 19 b 
and 48 7^ is correct, and that Beth-jerahmeel either had Ephrath 
as its second name, or was in the district called Ephrath. We 
must remember that Ephrath was traditionally the wife of Caleb 
(1 Ch. 2 19). 

(c) The geographical description has suffered serious corrup¬ 
tion. The text should run, * When thou departest from me 
to-day, thou shalt find two men by Beth-jerahmeel in Shalishah.’ 
See Shalisha, Zelzah. 

CO Jer. 31 being most probably of late origin, we could not be 
surprised if it contained a statement based on a misunderstanding 
of the Rachel tradition. It is quite possible, however, that the 
Ramah spoken of is the same that is meant in the underlying 
original of Ter. 40 1 which probably referred to a Ramah 
(= Jerahmeel) in the Negeb, which was the starting-point of the 
captives who went to a N. Arabian exile. If so, the writer may 
also conceivably have known of Rachel as having died and been 
buried in the Negeb. Taking, as was supposed, a profound 
interest in the fortunes of her descendants, Rachel had never 
ceased to grieve over the tribe of Joseph, which had gone into 
exile with other N. Israelites in N. Arabia (see Crit. Bib. on 
2 K. 176 1 ). When, however, the Jerahmeelite setting of the 
early Israelite legends, and the N. Arabian exile of the two 
sections of the Israelite race, had passed into oblivion (partly 
through corruption of the texts), it was natural that the sepulchre 
of Rachel should be transferred to the N., in spite of the fact 
that no Ephrath was in existence to impart to this transference 
a superficial plausibility. 

According to JE, the site of Rachel’s tomb was marked 
by a sacred pillar (see Massebah), which existed in the 
writer’s time (Gen. 35 20). The tomb known in our own 
day as Rachel’s has plainly been restored, though the 
tradition has attached to the same spot throughout the 
Christian period. It is a short distance from Bethlehem, 
on the road to Jerusalem. According to Clermont- 
Ganneau, 2 it may perhaps be the tomb (cenotaph) of the 
Jewish king Archelaus (cp Herod, § 8) referred to by 
Jerome {OS 101 12). T. K. c. 

RADDAI (*!")), son of Jesse, and brother of David 
\q.v. § 1 a, n.] (1 Ch. 2 i 4 +; zaAAai [B], zaBA- [B ab ], 
PaAAai [A], peA&l [L]). Ewald identifies with him the 
corrupt (Rei) of 1 K. 18 , see Shlmei 2. The name 
is more probably a corruption of nai (see Marq. Fund. 
25 cp 0 B ab ); see Zabdi. 

RAFTS (n'n;n), I K. 423[ 5 9 ], See Ship, § i. 
RAGAU. 1. See Rages. 

2. (payav [Ti.WH]), Lk. 3 35, RV Reu. See Genealogies, 
ii. § 3. 

RAGES (pAp^c. -fbON. TOIC [th ~fH BA 610 is 
uncertain ; in Tob. 420 N ^ppoic]. rages [Vg.], rdgd 
[Syr.]), an important city in NE. Media, situated in the 
province of Rhagiana, near the celebrated Caspian Gates, 
and hence a place of great strategical importance. It is 
frequently mentioned in the above form in the Book of 
Tobit ( 1 14 4 i20 55 613 92). In Judith (1 515) the name 
appears as Ragau {payav, ragau [Vg. ], ‘ plain of Dura, ’ 3 
and rtgii [Syr.]), which is apparently identical with 
Reu [f.v.]. 

This city, which is frequently mentioned by classical 
writers, occurs as Rhaga in the Avesta (Vend. ch. 1 ), 
and also in the Behistun Inscription of Darius Hystaspis 
2 13). After suffering various changes, it fell into decay ; 
but the name may perhaps survive in the huge ruins 
of Rhey, situated some 5 m. SE. of Teheran. See 
Rawlinson, Monarchies , 2 272 f. ; Curzon, Persia , 

1 345*352; Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Geog., s.v. 

RAGUEL (^N-IIT)). (1) RV Rebel. See Jethro, 

Reuel. (2) a man of the tribe of Naphtali (Tob. 612 ; 
cp 1 1 7 4), related to Tobias ; husband of Edna, whose 

1 It is^ there shown that there has heen a confusion between 
two captivities of N. Israel, an Assyrian and a N. Arabian. 

2 Recueil darchiol. orientate , 2 134 Jf. 

3 Cp nyp 3 Dan. 3 i, and see Dura. Duru was not an 
uncommon Babylonian name. 


only daughter Sara became the wife of Tobias 
PATOYhA. 3717; -hAoc). 

In Enoch 20 4 Raguel is the name of one of the archangels. 
Perhaps this was suggested by Tob. 817, where the name 
Raguel occurs in connection with Raphael (both names may 
have a similar origin; see Reuel, Raphael). That the 
name has any reference to this angel’s role as a ‘chastiser’ 
(Charles on Enoch 20 4) is hardly probable. j. c 


RAHAB ( 2 H“]), a synonymous term for the Dragon 
{q.v.) in post-exilic writings, sometimes also applied to 
Egypt (or, as may plausibly be held, to Misrim, the N. 
Arabian foe of Israel; see Mizraim, § zb), Job 913 
{ktIttj ra vir’ ovpavbv), 2612 {t6 kt}tos), Ps. 89io [ii] 
{viT€pri<pavQv), Is. 51 9 (LXX om.), 30 7 (6'n fxarala ij 
TrapaK\r)<ns v/awit aOrr}), Ps. 8?4f (paa/ 3 ). 1 

From Job 9 13 26 12 we perhaps learn that Rahab was 
another name for Tiamat, the dragon of darkness and 

1. References. cha ° s : ‘ God :,' “** ** «» M* <'<> 

spondency, ‘ will not turn back his fury; 

[even] the helpers of Rahab bowed beneath him.’ On 
the ‘helpers of Tiamat,’ see Dragon, § 5. Later, Job 
again refers to the fate of Rahab (or is it Bildad, 
following out Job’s suggestions in his unoriginal w'ay?). 


By his power he threatened (T|) the sea, 
And by his skill he shattered Rahab. 


Here ' sea ’ and ‘ Rahab ’ are coupled, as * sea ’ and 
‘ Leviathan,’ probably, in Job 38 (see Leviathan), and 
in v. 13 the ‘ dragon ’ is referred to. In Ps. 89 9[ JO /] 
the same parallelism is observable, and since v. n proves 
that the psalmist has the creation in his mind, the view 
that Rahab is a synonym for Leviathan or the dragon 
again becomes plausible. The passage runs,— 

Thou (alone) didst crush Rahab as a dishonoured corpse ; 

With tby strong arm thou didst break down thine enemies. 

The invocation to the arm of Yahwe in Is. 51 9 also 
refers to Rahab. Here, however, though the allusion 
to the Dragon-myth is obvious, there is also a special 
reference to enso (see Dragon), or perhaps to the 
people called Misrim in N. Arabia. How this was 
possible we seem to learn from Is. 30 7 (on the text see 
SPOT, ad loc.). It has been held (cp Duhm, ad loc.) 
that the latter half of the verse is a later addition. 
Living in an age when the mythological interest had 
revived, a reader was struck by the resemblance between 
the characteristics of the dragon of chaos and those of 
C'ix.0- Both were pre-eminent in strength ; both in 
the olden time had rebelled against Yahwe ; for onss, 
therefore, as w’ell as for the dragon, the fate of abject 
humiliation (cp Is. 19 ) was reserved. In Ps. 87 4 Rahab, 
according to the exegetical tradition, is simply a synonym 
for Egypt (as the Targum already explains it), though 
even here this is not beyond critical questioning. 

Rahab in Hebrew would mean ‘raging,’ ‘insolence.’ 
This would be not unsuitable as a title of the chaos- 
2 Meanin dragon, a reference to which is plainly 
intended in all the above passages except 
the last. It would not be strange, however, if Rahab 
w r ere a Hebraised form of some Babylonian mythic 
name. In the third of the creation-stories mentioned 
elsewhere (see Creation) —that which begins ‘cities 
sighed, men [groaned]’ — the dragon is repeatedly called 
by a name which Zimmern and Gunkel would like to 
read rebbu (for *ruhbu), and to consider the Ass. equiva¬ 
lent of Rahab. The name, if it means ‘ violence,’ 
would be specially appropriate in the storv of the 
tyranny exercised by Tiamat. Unfortunately the read¬ 
ing is uncertain. The polyphonous character of the 
Assyrian script allows us equally to read kalbu , ‘dog,’ 
and labbu , * lion ’ (Gunkel, Schopf. 29 418). For another 
theory of the origin and precise significance of the title 
Rahab we may be allowed to refer to Crit. Bib. 

t. k. c. 


1 In Job 9 13 26 12 Is. 51 9, Symm. has aAa<Jov<uf, a\a£ov<iav t 
in Is. 51 9 30 7 Aq. bpprjpa, Theod. ttAcitos, in Is. 30 , Symm. has 
Tapa\ai or -x>7, in Ps. 87 4 Aq. has bpprifJLaTOS, Symm. vnep^aviav. 
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RAHAB ( 2 rp; p<n<nB)> Josh. 213 6172335. The 
story of Rahab must not be taken literally. She is 
clearly the eponym of a tribe, and the circumstances of 
the tribe are reflected in her fortunes. The statements 
in Josh. 623 25 apply to no tribe known to us so well as 
to the Kenites, who were admitted among the Israelites 
on relatively unfavourable terms—as sojourners ; hence 
the term zondh. The name am is best accounted for as 
the equivalent of -an, ‘ Heber,' the second name of the 
tribe of the Kenites. 1 See jERtcuo, § 4 ; Reciiahites. 

In Heb. 1131 Rahab is praised as an example of faith. 
This is suggested by the edifying speech of Rahab in 
Josh. 29-11, of which, however, only v. 9 a is recognised 
by critical analysis as belonging to the earlier narrative 
(see Oxf. Hex. 2331). It is no doubt startling that 
Rahab should be a worshipper of Yahwfc— if Rahab is 
to be viewed as a Canaanite. If, however, Rahab is a 
symbolic term for the Kenites, all becomes plain, for the 
Kenites were worshippers of Yahwe (cp Kenites). 
The attempts of (later) Jewish and Christian interpreters 
to explain away the term zondh , ‘harlot,’ as 'hostess, 
innkeeper,’ also now prove to be doubly unnecessary 
(see above). On Rahab's good works (James 225), cp 
the Jewish view in Weber, Jiid. Theol. 332. The 
mention of her in the genealogy of Jesus (Mt. 1 5) rests 
on the assumption that she became the wife of Salmon 
[</*?'• ]. No less a man than Jeremiah is stated in 
Mi'gilluh 14 b to have been a descendant of Rahab on 
his mother’s side. This passed for an edifying belief. 

T. k. c. 

RAHAM (EH*)), son of Shema b. Hebron, b. 
Marksiiah, and father of Jorkeam ( qq . v .)\ 1 Ch. 
244 (p<N/V\ee [B], PA 6 M* [A], -am [L]). See Rkkem. 

RAIIEL (Jer. 3115), RV Rachel. 

RAIN. That at the present day rain is considered 
in Palestine as one of God s best gifts, is undeniable. 

1. Conception N,os,ems ’ Christians, and Jews can 
of rain nnlte in imploring heaven for the 
‘showers that water the earth’ (Ps. 
726 ). But it is a question whether the fertilising opera¬ 
tion of the Baalim was associated in early times with 
the rain of heaven, or only with springs, streams, and 
underground flow (cp Baal, g t). Robertson Smith, 
tvh) discusses the subject fully in Rel. Sent. lect. 3, 
comes to the conclusion that originally the Baalim were 
•gods of the streams and fountains, but that, as 
husbandry spread, the ‘gods of the springs’ extended 
their domain over the lands watered by the sky, and 
gradually added to their old attributes the new character 
of ‘ lords of rain’ (p. 106). Yahw6 in the OT is 
certainly the rain-giver; Jer. 14 22, ‘Can any of the 
vanities of the heathen cause rain?’ In Ps. 669 [io], 
according to the traditional text, the early rain is 
called 4 the river of God.' The word used (jSs) is re¬ 
markable. Generally it occurs in the plural for the 
artificial streams used in irrigation (Is. 3025 3*>2 Ps. I3 
119 136 Prov. 5 16 21 1 Lam. 3 48). Here, if MT is right, 
there is a similar conception. The rain is imagined 
as water which has been drawn from the great heavenly 
reservoirs (Gen. 7 n) and sent down on earth through 
the solid dome of the sky. This is illustrated by 
Job 3^25, ‘ Who has cleft a channel for the waterflood ’ 
(so RY ; Xfcph, r«c : , ‘torrential iain’). With this ep 
28, where the ‘rain’ ( mdtdr , nsp) and the ‘parted 
streams of dew* (read ^ for Sb ; see Dew) 
are parallel expressions. 

Naturally, rain and rain-mist ( tal , Sd) are prominent 
in poetic benedictions. In Dt. 33 13 the * precious things 
of heaven above’ (reading for *?BC) a are the rain, 
the rain-mist, and the dew. In Gen. 2728 the fine rain, 
or rain-mist, of heaven stands first among the blessings 

1 For a less probable view see C. Niebuhr, Gesch. 1 353^ 

2 Tg., Onk. and Pesh. combine the readings SyiD and 
The former therefore is no modern conjecture. 
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called down upon Jacob’s land by Isaac. In Dt. 28 12 
Moses promises to obedient Israel that Yahwe ‘ will 
open his good treasury, the heaven, to give the rain in 
its season ‘ ; to this treasury the Book of Enoch refers 
(6O20/. 6923) ; cp Dew. The ‘ self-springing plants of 
Yahwe’ in Is. 4 3 (S/JOT) are those which depend on 
the moisture which God sends from this heavenly store- 
chamber. Notice, too, that in Ps. 104 13 God is said to 
•water the mountains from his upper chambers.’ It is 
a slightly different mythic symbol which a poet in Job 
uses— 1 Who (but Yahw&) can tilt the bottles of heaven?’ 
(Job 3837). To be able to bring rain through prayer 
was one of the greatest proofs of eminent piety. Elijah 
‘ prayed fervently that it might not rain, and it rained 
not,’ ete. (Jas. 617); and Josephus (Ant. xiv. 2 i) 
relates that, in the time of King Aristobulus, there was 
a man named Onias, ‘ righteous and beloved of God,’ 
who by his prayers could bring rain to the parched 
earth. Cp Prayer. 

Palestine is well described in Deut. 11 n (in contra¬ 
distinction to Egypt) as ‘a land of hills and valleys, 

2. Former and " hich * i,lks ." a,e ^ " ken ™ in fal | 5 

latter rain. rom , hea )’ C u , Shortly afterwards 
( v . 14) a fuller description is given. 
See also Hos. 63 Joel 223 Zech. 10 i/i (see Nowack), 
Job 2923, and Ja. 07 (7 rpStfxov Kal opificv ; BN insert 
vf.rbv, giving the sense rightly). The distribution of 
rain is very unequal. On one occasion Thomson found 
the ground in the Jordan valley like a desert, while at 
Tiberias the whole country was ‘ a paradise of herbs 
and flowers.’ Just so it was in ancient times. ‘ I 
caused it to rain upon one city, and caused it not to 
rain upon another city : one piece was rained upon, and 
the piece whereupon it rained not withered ’ (Am. 4 7). 
The prophet continues, * So two or three cities wandered 
unto one city to drink water, but they were not satis¬ 
fied,’ on which Thomson remarks that this is ‘a fact 
often repeated’ in Palestine. 1 The variableness of the 
climate helps to account for the frequent failure of the 
crops, both in ancient and in modern times, and gives 
point to the promises of regularity in the seasons on 
condition of obedience to the divine commands. 2 The 


former or autumnal rains (mr, mio) usually begin about 
the end of October. In Lebanon they may begin a 
month earlier ; but no dependence can be placed upon 
this, and according to Thomson (LB 90) the winter 
rains are sometimes delayed till January. They are 
usually accompanied by thunder and lightning (Jer. 
1013). The next four months may be called the rainy 
season. In April rain (the latter rain, cipS? ' to 

be late’) falls at intervals; in May the showers are 
less frequent and lighter, and at the close of that month 
they cease altogether. 

It appears from Glaisher’s observations ( PEFQ , 1899, p. 71) 
that the heaviest monthly rainfall in 1897 was 11.21 in., in 
January; the next, 6.74 in. in December, and that the total fall 
for the year was 27.72 in. This refers to Tiberias. At Jerusalem 
the total fall was 41.62 in. At Tiherias no rain fell from May 
25 to Oct. 29, making a period of 156 consecutive days without 
rain. At Jerusalem, none fell from 5 lay 26th to Oct. 20, making 
a period of 146 consecutive days without rain. 

x. Ctt’ 3 , gelem, a violent downpour, 1 K. IS 41 Ezek. 13 n; 
continuous, Ezra 10 9 13; such as the early or latter rain, Lev. 

20 4 Jer. 5 24 Joel 2 23 ; accompanied with wind, 
3 . Hebrew 2 K. 3 17 Prov. 25 14. 
terms. 2. “1BD, mtltdr, a more general term, e.g.> 


‘the rain ('p) of heaven,’ Dt.lln. A tor- 
rential rain is ‘a sweeping rain’ (Prov, 283); or the two words 
and TJD may be combined, Zech. 10 1 Job 37 6. 

3. DT, zfrem , a rain-storm, Is. 254 282 32 2 Hab. 3 10 Job 
248 ; sometimes accompanied by hail, Is. 28*28030. The sup¬ 
posed occurrences of a verb denom. (Ps. 77 18 00 5, MT) are 
probably due to corruption. 

4. and 5. njr, yoreh) and rniD, mdreh , the former rain, and 

malkds\ the latter rain, see § 2. 


6 . riblhinty EV ‘showers,’ Jer. 33 H22 Mi. 56 ( 7 ] 

Dt. 32 2 Psl 05 11 [10] 72 6t. 

1 The Land and the Book , 395. 2 Ibid. 90. 
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RAINBOW 


RAMATH-MIZPEH 


7 C'D'On, reslslm (from \/DD1, ‘sparsit, stillavit’), sprinkled 
moisture. In Cant. 5 2f (EV ‘drops of the night ’) of the night- 
mist (see Dew), but probably applicable to rain in general (see 
D'3’:n)* ^ Dt. 32 2 Lagarde and Gratz correct c'Vyt? into 

D’D’DI. In Ps. 104 13 also »|'D'pT? should perhaps be read for 

T. K. C. 

RAINBOW. 1. nt?j3, klseth (t 6 !-ov), Gen. 9t3^ 
Ezek. 1 28 Ecclus. 43 ir. On Gen. 9 13^ see Deluge, § ii. 

2. Ipis, Rev. 43 10 1. 

RAISINS. 1 . D'ptos, nmmUkim , see Fruit, § 4. 

2. C'r't’N* (tsisim, Hos. 3 1, RV. See Fruit, § 5. 

RAKEM (DjTJ), 1 Ch. 7 16 EV, pausal form for 
Rekem, 4. 

RAKKATH (D^, ‘ bank, ’ an Aramaic word ? 

Aak 60 [B], p€KKA 0 [A], p<\. [L]), a ‘fenced city’ 
of Naphtali, mentioned between Hammath (S. of 
Tiberias) and Chinnereth (on the upper part of 
the E. side of the Sea of Galilee), Josh. 19 35. Two 
identifications of Rakkath are offered in the Babylonian 
Talmud in the same context {Meg. 5^, 6 a). According 
to R. Johanan, Rakkath was the important city of 
Sepphoris. But the etymological midrash attached to 
this identification is such as entirely to discredit it. 
Raba, on the other hand, refers to a generally received 
opinion that Rakkath is Tiberias, and according to 
Neubauer (G/og. du Talm. 209) the use of the name 
Rakkath for Tiberias lasted into the fourth century A. D. 
Certainly the position of Rakkath in the list of cities 
at least permits this view. Only, (1) we must not 
suppose that Tiberias stood exactly on the site of 
the ancient Rakkath. For, as Josephus informs us 
(Ant. xviii. 2 3), the land upon which it was built had 
been occupied by tombs, which implies that the ancient 
town (however it was named) had lain at a short distance 
from the site of the new city. And (2) it is possible 
enough that npn is a fragment of rnp (city of), and j 
should be prefixed to m:a (Chinnereth). t. k. c. 

RAKKON (jipn, not in 0 BA ; HpeKKOONi). 

Josh. 1946 (probably a vox nihili). See Me-JARKON. 

RAM (□"); pam [BAL]). 1. The name of a 

Judahite family, whose eponym is variously described 
as the second son of Hezron the grandson of Judah 
(1 Ch. 2g : pa/x and apa/x [BA], apa/x [L] ; v. 10, appav 
[B, cp pk v. 25], apa/x [AL]), and as the firstborn son 
of Jerahtueel the firstborn son of Hezron ( v . 25, pav 
[B] ; v. 27, apa/x [B]). The same supposed person is 
also named in the (late) genealogy of David, as the son 
of Hezron, Ruth 4 19 ( appav [BA], apa/x [L]), and con¬ 
sequently in Mt. I34 (Aram [AV] ; Ram [RV] ; Apa/x 
[BN etc.] : see also Arni. Lk. 333). Doubtless Ram is 
a shortened form of some well-known name, hardly 
Jehoram (Nold.) or Abiram (Klost. Gesch. 112), but 
rather the name from which both these names probably 
sprang—Jerahmeel (Che.). 

2. Name of the supposed family of the Elihu of Joh (32 2 ; 
pap [BR]; pa/xa fA] ; apa/x [C]), certainly not a shortened form 
of the ethnic name Aram, unless there was a southern Aram. 

RAM (^N), Gen. 15 7, etc. See Sheep. 

RAM, BATTERING p?), Ezek. 4 2 2 l 2 7 [ 2 2 ]. See 
Siege, §2/ | 

RAMA (p ama [Ti.WH]), Mt. 2 18, RV Ram ah. 
RAMAH (TO-), Jer. 31 15 Neh. 11 33, elsewhere 
nonn, ‘the height’; usually pAMA [BAL]; gentilic, 
Ramathite ; see Shimei, 9). 1. A city of the 

tribe of Benjamin, Josh. I825 Neh. 11 33 (BN*Aom.), 
incidentally referred to in Judg. 19 i 3 (om. <! 5 A ) Is. IO29 
Hos. 58 ( €tt i tCL'v vprfXCov [BAQ]), Ezra226 (apa/x [B], 1 
rrjs pa/ia [AL]), and stated in r K. 1 5 17 (paa/xa [B], 
pa/x/xav [A], pa/xa [L]) to have been fortified by Baasha 
king of Israel in order to isolate Jerusalem (cp Asa). ; 
Near it lay the grave of Rachel, according to Jer. 31 15 j 
(tji vprfXrj [N*A]), where the tribal ancestor is poetically I 
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represented as appearing on her grave, and uttering a 
lamentation for the exile of her children. 1 Near it was 
also, a later writer believed, the palm tree of the 
prophetess Deborah (Judg. 4 s, rrjs fia/xa [B], ta/xa [A]). 
This Ramah is no doubt the mod. er-Ram, a village 
with ancient remains, 2600 ft. above the sea-level, 
5 m. N. from Jerusalem. Its rediscovery is due to 
Robinson (BR I576). 

2. The home pf Samuel and his father Elkanah (1 S. 

1 19 2 n 7 17 84 1534 I613 19 i 8 /: 25 1 283), also called, 
or rather miscalled, in EV of iS. lx, Ramathaim- 
ZOPHIM [q.v.\ It was in the hill-country of Ephraim 
and more particularly in the land of Zuiti [q.v.]. 
According to Eus. and Jer. who call it ap/xade/x au(pa 
Armathem Sophim (OS 225 12; 96 17) it was near 
Diospolis, and Jer. adds that it was ‘in regionc 
Thamnitica.’ This addition agrees with what is said 
in 1 Mace. 11 34 of Ramathem [7. v .~\ as having 
originally been reckoned to Samaria, and suggests 
identifying Ramah with Beit-rima , a place mentioned 
in the Talmud (Neub. Glogr. 82), situated a little 
to the N. of Tibtiah (Thamna). This is the view 
of Buhl, Pal. 170; Kittel, Hist. 2 107. It accords 
with the route of Saul described in 1 S. 9 i/ ; cp 
Wellh. TBS qo. See also PEFMem. 312149 jf. (On 
<£ 5 ’s readings, see Ramathaim-zopiiim. ) 

3. 2 K.829: pc/Lfxaid [B], pa/utiO [A], pa/xa# ya\aaS [L]. See 
Ramoth-gilead. 

4. Ramah [AV Ra.math] of the south ; Josh. 198 (/3ap.e# 
Kara Ai/ 3 a [B], pa/x/xa># [A?], ta/xe# Kara Ai/ 3 a [A?L]). See 
Ramath of the south. 

5. A ‘fenced city’ of Naphtali (Josh. 19 36; apar) A [B], pa/xa 
[AL]), the modern Ramelt. 1295 ft. above sea-level, W. of Sajt-d, 
on the southern slope of the ridge (here rising to a height of 
3480 ft.) which forms the boundary between Upper and Lower 
Galilee. Cp Guerin, Gat. 1 453./ 

6. A place mentioned in the delimitation of the 

territory of Asher, Josh. 19 29. According to Robinson 
beyond all doubt to be identified with the village of 
Rdmeh (PEI' Survey : — Ratnia), in the latitude of Rds 
en-Ndkura , situated ‘ upon an isolated hill, in the midst 
of a basin with green fields, surrounded by higher hills ’ 
(BR 463). Buhl (Pal. 231) accepts this identifica¬ 
tion, whilst admitting that the frequent occurrence of 
the name prevents a final decision.* Apart from the 
name, indeed, one might prefer to locate Ramah a 
little way to the \V. , at or near the ruins of Beldt, on a 
hill which commands a grand prospect. The language 
of Josh. 1928/. , however, does not seem to favour _ 
either view. The border of Asher is traced in v. 28 
from Hammon (Hamid) to Kanah (Kdnd) and thence 
to Sidon ; then in v. 29 we are told to turn back south¬ 
ward to Ramah, and draw a line thenee to Tyre 
and to Hosah (near Rds el-'A in) ; somewhere on the 
coast to the S. of Hosah (at the mouth of the river 
Shihor-LIBNATH) the border ends. Can the meaning 
be that the territory within the first of these lines belongs 
to Tyre and Sidon together, and that within both lines 
taken together (the second modifying the first) to Tyre, 
both territories being theoretically possessed by Asher ? 
If so, Ramah would seem to be not very far from Tvre ; 
indeed, this is the natural inference from the Hebrew of 
v. 29 a. Its true site may perhaps be lost. 

(Since this was written, an ahundance of similarly perplexing 
phenomena have been noticed by the present writer, which can 
only be explained on the hypothesis that the original document 
referred to districts in the Negeb. Cp Shihok-lijinath ; 
Tyke ; Zemarai.m, last par.) t. K. C. 

RAMATHITE (^EH), 1 Ch. 27 27 . See Siiimei, 9. 

RAMATH-LEHI ( s rb HEH), Judg. 15 14. See Leiii. 
RAMATH-MIZPEII (HSVpn npi; ap<nBco0 kata 

THN A\ACCH 4 >a[B], PAM 6 O 0 K. T. MAC(J>A [A], pAMCO 
K.T.M. [L]), a place on the northern border of the 
Gadites, Josh. 1326f. Probably the same as Mizpeh 
(4), Mizpah (2). 

1 On the discrepant traditions respecting the site of Rachel’s 
grave, and on Mt. 2 18, see Ephrath, Rachel. 
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RAMATH OF THE SOUTH 


RAMESES 


RAMATH OF THE SOUTH nDJO; for 0 

see Ramaii, 4), and (in 1 S.) Ramotii of the south 
[BL]-0 [A] notoy> p&MA npoc 

M€CHMBpi<\N [Sym.]), apparently the most remote of 
the Simeonite towns (Josh. IU8); mentioned also among 
the towns in the Negeb to which David sent presents 
from Ziklag (Halusah), 1 S. 30 27. The full name was 
Baalath-beer>rama(o)th-negeb, i.e ., * Baalah of the well 
of Ramath (Rainoth) of the Negeb,' or ‘ Baalah of the 
well, Ramath of the Negeb ' (see Baalath-beer). The 
name, however, needs correction by the help of v. 6/. 
and Josh. 15 32. The lists of the Simeonite and Judahite 
towns are disfigured by errata, nor do they agree as 
they should. The opinion of the present writer is that 
the most remote of these towns was most probably 
called Baalath-beer-ramah (also Baalath-en-rimmon),— 
i.e., Baalah of the well (also, fountain) of Ramah or 
Rimmon,—and that both Ramah and Rimmon (q.v. ) are 
popular corruptions of ‘Jerahmeel.’ Consequently in 
1 S. 30 27 the second of the names in the list should be 
not Ramoth-negeb, but Jcrahmeel-negeb. See En- 
rimmon, Tamar, Negeb. 

In Josh. 1532 Lebaoth (pixnS) and in 19 6 Beth-lebaoth 
('Vn'3) are miswritten for In iCh. 433 ‘Baalath-beer' 

becomes shortened into ‘ Baal.’ t. K. C. 

RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM (D^V D^HEnn ; AP ma- 
0 aim c(e)l 4 >A [BL] ; Ap. cgocJmm [A]), the name of 
the city of Elkanah in the hill-country of Ephraim, 1 S, 
1 1. The text, however, has Ha-ramathaini-sophim, the 
arlicte being prefixed to ramathaim. The difficulties of 
this supposed compound form, and indeed of MTs 
reading, however viewed, are well set forth by Driver 
( TBS ad loc .), who, with Wellhausen and \V. R. Smith, 
following (£}’s a(€)i(pa, reads 'sv* ‘a Zuphite,’ which is 
explained by a reference to 1 Ch. 62o[3s], Kr. as=‘a 
member of the clan called Zltii ’ \_q.v.\ Haramathaim 
is also plausibly explained by Wellhausen (TBS 34 f) 
as the later form of the name Ha-ramah(see Ramathem), 
which was introduced into 1S.I1 from a tendency to 
modernisation, and stands (apixadaLfx), in not only 
here, but also wherever ncin has the n of motion 
attached to it. With the form app-adai/m we may rightly 
compare the apap.ada or apfiada or papcaOa of Josephus 
and the apL/xadaia of the NT. 

The name Ha-ramah in the Hebrew text almost always 
occurs in the augmented form nrCTH. The exceptions are 1 S. 
19 i 3-20 1 25 1 283. Here we constantly find except in 

19 18 22, where nn^.l occurs. <5 a accordingly represents the 
former word by eV pa/xa, the latter by ets ap/xaftu/x—a new 
distinction suggested perhaps by the occurrence of n in rtrC")n> 
The same correction has penetrated once into ( 5 BL , for in 19 22, 
where nnDin and ,1212 occur at different points, ( 5 BL gives first 
ei? apfxaOa tp and then c v pap. a (cp v . 18 in 2). 

The objections to the above plausible explanation of 
Ramathaim-zopbim are—(i) that Ha-ramathaim occurs nowhere 
else in the MT, (2) that the Chronicler is an insufficient authority 
for the existence of a clan called Zuph, (3) that * land of Zuph ’ 
occurs in a passage (1 S. 9 5) which has all the appearance of 
corruptness (see Zui*h), and (4) that 1 S. 1 1 itself is obviously no 
longer in its original form.l The probability is that -)nR r’N 
(EY r , *a certain man ') should be ['Sxslrn* C''.R> a Jerabmeelile,' 
and that c’TBK "IHO C’SIS D'ncnn JO should be nscn JO 

nnO HSsCD so that the whole sentence becomes (omitting 
the superfluous variant 'Sxon*V at the beginning and certain 
variants at the end), ‘And there was a Jerabmeelile of the 
family of the Matrites, whose name was Elkanah.’ '”iaO (Matri), 
however, like ‘Tamar’ and ‘Ramath,’ is only a corruption of 
'SxOrn\ ‘ Jerahmeelite,’ and ‘mount Ephraim' is in southern 
not in central Palestine (so Judg. IT 1 19 1, etc.). See Crit. Bib. 

The Arimathasa of the NT is identified by Eus. 
(OS 225, 12) with the city of Elkanah, and said to be 
situated near Diospolis (Lydda). This situation is 
beyond question suitable for the Ramathaim of 1 Macc. 
11 34, and perhaps too for the Arimathrea of the NT. 
See Joseph, col. 2595/:; Ramathaim (on meaning 
of form); Nicodemus, § 3. t. k. c. 

1 See Marq. Fund. 12/., and cp other corrupt passages in 
x S. having proper names {Crit. Bib.). 


RAMATHEM, RVRamathaim(pa 0 am€in [ANY]), 
the seat of one of the governments formerly belonging 
to Samaria which were transferred to Judaea under 
Jonathan by king Demetrius, 1 Macc. 11 34. On the 
name, see Names, § 107, and Ramatiiaim-zophim. 


RAMESES (DDDlTl; pamocch [BAFL], pamech 
[L], Gen. 47 11 ; or Raamses, DDCjn, Ex. 1 11, [FL], 

1237 Nu. 333, pape<jcru>v [B a A], 5 pap.e<T<n)^ [Bab] j also Judith 
[Ramesse, AV] ; see also Redpath ; /t^MESSES). For 
kings Rameses I. and II. see also Egypt, § 57,/! 

In Ex. 1 11 Raamses is one of the cities built by the 
Israelites as Egyptian serfs ; in 12 37 they march from 
Raamses (eastwards) to Succoth (cp also Nu. 3335). 
In Gen. 47 11 the family of Jacob receive from Joseph 
• a possession in the land of Egypt, in the best of the 
land, in the land of Rameses, as Pharaoh had com¬ 
manded.' The land of Rameses is, according to vv. 46 
ete., a part of Goshen, or, more probably, is synony¬ 
mous with Goshen. 

In 40 28 (5 has indeed for the Goshen of Heb. ‘to Heroopolis 
{i.e., adding Pitho.m, or Etham^ [q.v.]), into the land of 
Ramesse ’ {ko.9' Tlpw u>v no\iv cl? yfjv Pap.ea<ryj). [For various 
views of this passage, with discussion, see Joseph (in OT), col. 
2587, n. 4.] 

It is usually assumed that the land has its name from 
the town, the administrative centre of that province. 
1 The land P resent writer would, however, 

and the P re ^ er to understand Rameses here as 
town having preserved the original sense, 
namely, that of a royal name. Goshen, 
or at least its eastern part, still recalled by its name 
that the great Pharaoh Rameses II. had been its opener 
and coloniser (see Goshen). In the name of the 
town, on the other hand, the original sense, which 
must once have been ‘ house, place, city (or similarly) 
of Rameses,’ seems to have been forgotten, owing to 
the popular abbreviation which omitted the first part. 
It is not necessary to derive the combination ‘land of 
Rameses,' which looks very archaic, from that secondary 
use 


The royal name which the Hebrew has preserved here was 
Rd-m{e{)s-sud or, following more the later pronunciation, Ka' 
(this can, of course, be written in many ways)-wc(/)j-^),‘ J ‘ the 
sun-god Re* has borne him.’ The classic transliterations are 
Pa/Lti//7j9, Pa/x€<r<n7? (in varying the Manethonian fragments, 
etc.), Ramses. From these Greek forms the Massoretic scholars 
seem to have taken their vocalisation ; whether the Hebrew 
consonants are intended to render the name as Ra'anes-{e)s , or 
in a seemingly more archaic form, Ra'-mesc-s (the verbal root 
was originally masy, tertice Jodii), can, therefore, not be decided 
from the biblical punctuation. In the rendering of the con¬ 
sonants, the preservation of the *Ain deserves mention as a sign 
of antiquity. 


The Pharaoh meant is the famous Rameses II., 
called also Osymandvas (this is the official name; 

9 Pharaoh User-ma'(t)-re) or Sesostris 3 by ihe 
Greeks, also Ram(p)ses (etc .), Meiamun 
Rameses. (<loving Amon •, ' see Egypt, § 58. 

His reign of nearly sixty-seven years is less remarkable 
for his military achievements in Asia (which were very 
modest) than for his paramount activity as a builder. 
For his great work of irrigating and colonising the 
Wady Tumilat, see Goshen, § 4. This enterprise seems 
to have been completed before the twenty-first year of 
his reign. Gen. 47 might anticipate a later name 
for the region E. of Goshen proper. The building of 
the city of Rameses (as well as of Pithom), however 
points unmistakably to that earlier part of the reign 
of Rameses II.— i.e., to the end of the fourteenth 
century B.C. 


'C3D. 'fin. 


3 On the reason of the confusion of this name with a king of 
dyn. 12 in Manetho, different opinions prevail. A popular (but 
already contemporaneous) abbreviation of the name Rameses 
seems to be at the root of the Greek form. 
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RAMESES 


RAMOTH-GILEAD 


It.must be accidental that the expression ‘land of 
Rameses ’ has not yet been read on the Egyptian monu- 
ments, although we find allusions to the 
3 . The ci y mer i ts 0 f R am eses II. as a coloniser 
Raamses. ( w hich characteristically are wanting with 
other kings). A city, or rather cities, bearing the name 
of this king are, however, mentioned repeatedly. 

In the twenty-first year (see above) of his reign, 
Rameses received ambassadors of the Hittite king 
bringing the treaty of peace and alliance ‘ in the city : 
house of Ra'-vies-su , J ley (or old Mer)-amiin , doing 
the commands of his father Amon, of Harmachis and 
Atum, the lord of Heliopolis, the Amon of Ra -mes-su 
Mey-amun, the Ptah of Ra’-mes-su Mey-amun, and 
Set.' This list gives to us the names of the official 
gods of the new city, confirming its position in eastern 
Goshen, where Atum of Heliopolis was the chief god. 
LD 3 194 says : ‘ thou hast made for thyself a splendid 
residence to fortify the frontier of the country, The 
House of Ramessu Meyamun; ... a royal palace is in 
it.’ Pap. Anastasi 2 i 46 gives a poetical description of 
a residence, 1 ‘the castle: “Great of Victory (or 
Strength) " is its name, between Phoenicia (!) and Egypt.’ 
The local gods are Amon, associated with Set, then 
Astarte and Buto. These gods and the name do not 
agree with our house of Rameses mentioned above ; 
indeed, the city 4 great of victori(es) ’ (mentioned also in 
the great text of Abydus, in Pap. Leyden, I348, and in 
the expedition of Sety I. against the Bedouins (?) does not 
seem to be identical (as is usually supposed), but must be 
a later foundation of Rameses, X. of Goshen. Anast. 
iii. I 12/. ‘ the house of Ra'messu Meyamun ’ appears as 
identical with the place ‘Great of victori(es) ’ (32 etc.). 

Its description seems to point to the country W. of Tanis, 
not very far from the sea. Thus a monument which 
has led Brugsch considerably astray becomes intelligible. 

In Tanis was found a statue of a priest who had among 
other titles that of a ‘ prophet of Amon of Raineses of 
(the city?) House of Rameses (and?) Amon (of the one) 
great of strength.’ 2 Brugsch ( Diet. Geogr. 418, etc.) 
concluded from it that Rameses and Tanis-Zoan were one 
and the same city, sought consequently for Goshen far 
in the X., and came thus to his strange Exodus-theory, 
considering the Sirbonian bog as the ‘ sea ’ through which 
the Israelites passed. The statue furnishes rather the 
confirmation that we have two different Rameses-cities. 
Consequently, we have to be very careful in distinguish¬ 
ing them ; LD 3 194 refers possibly to the later founda¬ 
tion, 3 as it dates from the year 34 of Rameses. 

The biblical Rameses can, of course, be only a city 
in or near Goshen. That mentioned in the treaty with 
. the Hittites seems to be identical, if we j 

4 . Situation. ma y j uc ig e by the local gods alluded 
to. Compare the granite group found at Tel(l) el- 
Maskhuta which represented Rameses II. between Atum 
and Harmachis, the principal gods of that district. 
From this group Lepsius concluded that Tel(l) el- 
Maskhuta was the biblical Rameses (see Pithom), but 
on insufficient grounds. The excavations of Naville 
have shown that the names Pithom and Succoth are to 
be associated with that locality, but not Rameses. The 
latter city remains to be determined. In accordance 
with Ex. 1237 Xu. 333 5 it should be sought for in the 
western part of Goshen, E. of Pithom-Etham. There 
are not many points bearing traces of ancient cities in 
that region ; Lepsius described the place (Tell) Abu- 
Soleiman (or Isleman), as showing extensive ruins, and 
thought of Pithom. Naville ( Pithom , ( 3 ) 36) disputes 
the existence of town-ruins at that spot. He marks 

1 See Erman, Egypt , chap. 9 , for a translation. 

2 This (‘ a-zr ) seems to he synonynious with ‘great of strength 
(or victory) or victories,’ 'a-nht or 'a-nhtiv. If not, it might 
point to a temple (not a city) of Rameses II. Has a ‘(loving) 
Amon ’ been mutilated? 

3 There may be more Rameses-cities. _ It seems that a Nubian 
colony near Abusimbel was one. Cp (with considerable caution) 
the essay of Lepsius, AZ t 1883, p. 4 (on Pithom and Rameses). 
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Shugafieh (in which he believes he finds the Roman 
garrison place Thohu or Thou) and Tell Rotab as the 
only ruins, W. of Pithom-Tel(l) el-Maskhuta. Both 
localities exhibit extensive ruins of the Roman age, and 
seem to have been Roman military stations ; it is not 
improbable that they were settled before that period. 
If so, we may expect the settlements to go back to the 
time of Rameses 1 colonisation ; but nothing certain can 
be said until a thorough exploration of those ruins has 
been made. 

For the various attempted identifications of Rameses, see 
Ebers, art. ‘ Ramses,’ IllVBV), 1254^:, and cp Durch Gosen zunt 
Sinai,V) 512 ff.\ Naville, Land of Goshen (1887), 18, 20 J 
Brugsch, Steinschrift und Bibelwort , 1891, p. 154. [The ques¬ 
tion of identification assumes a fresh aspect if we hold that 
primitive tradition represented the early home of the Israelites 
as, not in Mizraim, but in Mizrim. In this case we must sup¬ 
pose that here as elsewhere the geographical setting of the story 
has been transformed on the basis, probably, of corrupt lexis. 
Possible corrections or restorations are indicated in col. 3211, 
n. 2.J W. M. M. 


RAMIAH (rPP“I, ‘ Yahw& is high’? or rather a 
transformed ethnic, Rami = Jerahme’eli? [Che.]), a lay¬ 
man who joined in the league against foreign marriages ; 
EzralOzst ( pam lA [BNA], -eiAC [E])=i Esd. 926 
Hiermas (lepMA [B], lepMAC [A], pamiac [L]). 
RAMOTH (JTlEn). 1. 1 K. 4 i 3 . See Ramoth- 

GILEAD. 

2. Ezra 10 29, Krl. See Jerimoth, 12. 

RAMOTH (rnONT; AaBoop [B], amooC [?A], 
PAMOO0 [L] ; 1 Ch. 673 [58]). or Remetii (HOT; 
P6MMAC [B], PAMA 0 [AL] ; Josh. 19 2 i), also called 
Jarmuth (H-IDT) in Josh. 21 29 (iepMto 0 [AL], where 
however 6 B has peMMA 0 ), a Levitical city within the 
territory of Issachar. 

RAMOTH-GILEAD (“llta nm, i.e., 'heights of 
Gilead’), otherwise Ramoth in Gilead ("U/PJ 12 nbNT, 

, ot e,, swtete 

[ApHM 6 OT 0 B] 21 38 I Ch. 665 [80] [pAMMCO N B, 
PAMA 0 L]), Ramoth (i K. 4i3[epeMA0 B, *epA\A 0 
L]), but more correctly Ramah (2 K. 829 [peMMCO 0 
B, pAMA 0 L]) or Ramath-Gilead (cp Ahar), a fortress 
on the E. of Jordan, the administrative centre of one 
of Solomon’s prefectures (1 K. 4 13), hotly disputed by 
the Israelites and the Aramaeans in the reigns of Ahab, 
Ahaziah, and Joram (1 K. 223 ff- [p€MA\A 0 BA, pAMA 0 
L], 2 K. 828 9 14 [p 6 MMCO 0 B, PAMA 0 L], 2 Ch. 
183^ [pAMMCO 0 A, pAA\A 0 L], 22 5/ [pAMA B, 
PCMMCO 0 A, paa\A 0 L]) ; also one of the so-called 
‘cities of refuge’ (Dt. 443 Josh. 208 2138, where it is 
assigned to Gad). Largely on account of the striking 
narrative in 1 K. 22 , the name of Ramoth-Gilead is 
extremely familiar to readers of OT, and yet, after all the 
researches of scholars, no one is able to tell exactly where 
the place was. It is the object of this article (1) to 
record the chief opinions which have been held as to 
the site of Ramoth-Gilead, and (2) to offer what, in the 
opinion of the present writer, looks like the true solution 
of the problem. 

Let us begin with the Talmud, according to which 
Ramoth-Gilead lay over against Shechem (Xeub. Gt ( og. 

\ , ,\ 55, 251), while, as Eusebius and Jerome 
2. Sites (a )-{a). te ^ us (^528791 145 31), it was known 
to them as a village, 15 R.m. \V. of Philadelphia 
(Rabbath-Ammon). These views are irreconcilable. 
Most scholars till lately preferred the authority of 
Eusebius, and identified Ramoth-Gilead with the modern 
es-Sah, 1 10 m. S. of the Jabbok, and 11 E. of the 
Jordan. Cp Gilead, § 7. 

The town acquired some importance during th e Crusades, 

t The name is a corruption of Salton Hieraticon, which occurs 
in the Notit t. Vet. Eccles . as ihe name of a trans- Jordamc 
episcopal city (Reland, Pal. 315); the epithet hieraticon may 
be explained by the tto\is ya 5 ieparuoj of Eus. in the 

Onotn . 
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RAPHAH 


RAMOTH-GILEAD 

when Saladin fortified it with other towns on the E. of the * 
Jordan ; it is now the capita) of the Belkd, but cannot claim to 
represent Ramoth-Gilead. The place could not be approached 
by chariots (see i K. 22 34./). It ' hangs on the sleep sides of a 
narrow gorge, entirely shut in on the N., and opening out on a 
narrow Hat of garden-land at the other end ; and even this open 
extremity of the ravine is blocked by a high ridge at right angles 
to the town, closing up the only outlet.’ 1 It is also far too 
southerly; a place easily accessible from Jezreel and not far from 
the Aramaean border is imperatively required. 

Ewakl (Gesch. 3 500 note) and Contler (Heth and 
Moab, 175 ; Smith's DB I1191) do more justice to 
the biblical narratives by fixing the site of Ramoth- 
Gilead at Reimun, a lofty and ancient site a few miles 
W. of Jcrash (Gerasa), in the Jebel’Ajlun. The place 
was quite open to Aramrean incursions, and could be 
reached by chariots up the valley of the Jabbok. Sir j 
G. Grove (Smith's DB< 1) 21003) and Merrill (East of j 
the Jordan , 284^) urge the claims of Jerash itself; ! 
Oliphant too (Land of Gilead , 213) thinks Ramoth- 
Gilead must have been either at or near Jerash. 2 * This j 
view is supported by the Arabic Joshua (208 21 38 ' 
Ramat al-Jaras). G. A. Smith, however (HG 588) is I 
not satisfied with any of these identifications, and thinks | 
Ramoth-Gilead, being so hotly disputed by Aram and 
Israel, must have been farther X., near the X. limit of 
Gilead—the Yarmtik (so G. A. Cooke, l.c .). Irbid and 
Ramtheh [er-Remthc], he remarks, are both of them 
fairly strong sites. Er-Remthe has been very recently 
favoured by Smend (ZATllJ 1902, p. 153), who finds 
in the name cr-Remthe an echo of an Aramaic form 
njtti*. Buhl combines Ramoth-Gilead with the mod. 
Jal'ud, X - . of es-Salt (see Gilead, 2), and whilst Smend 
identifies Ramoth-Gilead with Mizpeh-Gilead, Buhl 
inclines to distinguish between them. 

To get beyond Prof. G. A. Smith's acute but vague 
conjecture, we must look at the Hebrew of 1K.413. 

, , Removing the accretions on the original 
text we find it stated that one of Solomon's 
prefects called Ben-geber (nothing depends on the 
correctness of this reading) was over the region of 
Argob, and resided in Ramoth-Gilead. Is the latter 
circumstance probable ? Surely his residence must have 
been in Bashan, unless indeed we prefer to omit the 
statement about Argob and Bashan, and make Ben- 
geber the prefect of the so-called Havvoth-Jair, which 
Xu. 323941 places in Gilead. Possibly for -jySj nci, 

‘ Ramath-Gilead,' we ought to read inS - rm. 'the 
Ramah of Salhad.’ Salhad is probably the true name 
of the fortified city on the extreme SE. of Bashan, which 
protected that fertile land from the invasions of the 
nomads ; it is called in MT Salecah jy.z'.]. The 
objections raised to the other sites certainly do not apply 
to Salhad. For other supposed traces of the name see 
Gilead, § 8, Succoth, Zelophehad. 

Salhad is situated on an eminence forming one of the southern¬ 
most heights of the Jehel Haurun (see Driver, Dt. 53). That 
the district to the X. of Edrei (Derat) and Salhad fell into the 
region of Argob, will hardly be douhted (cp Driver, in Hastings’ J 
DB 1 147). It was also probably Salhad (Ramath-Salhad) that 
Beuhadud kept hack, contrary to the agreement in 1 K. 20 34, 
and the Israelitish kings therefore sought to recover (1 K. 22 3, j 
etc.). Holding it, the Aramaean kings had the fertile district of I 
Argob at their mercy. The harmonising process of an editor | 
corrected "inSs rC"), ‘Ramath-Salhad,’ wherever it occurred, 
into -jySj ‘Ramoth-Gilead.’ 

It is probable that no better explanation can be found 
4 Site (f) ° n assum P t * on current view' 

''' respecting the Aramaeans with whom the 
kings of Israel were so often at war, and respecting the 
region of the legendary Og, king of Bashan, is correct. 

The assumption in question is at first sight a reasonably safe 
one, and it receives support from the legend of the meeting of 
Jacob and Laban, in the earlier form disclosed to us by textual 
criticism of Gen. 31 17-54. We may even go farther, and 
pronounce it not improbable that Salhad really was the place 
which the editor of the Book of Kings in its present form thought 


1 G. A. Cooke, in Driver, Dt.ft), p. xx. ; cp L, Gautier, An 
dclti du Jourdain(-\ (1896), 30. 

2 Schumacher (Mitth. DPV , 1897, 66) places Ramoth-Gilead 
at el-Maniira, W. of Jerash. 


to be referred to in the account of the Aram a: an wars. But it 
was not the place which was meant in the original narratives 
(sec Prophet, § 7). it was at Cusham, not at Damascus (as 
the traditional text represents) that Ben-hadad, or Bir-dadda, 
dwelt (1 K. 13 18; see Tab-rimmon), and it was the great 
achievement of Jeroboam II. that he recovered Cusham and 
Maachath-jerahmeel for Israel. It must have been a fortress on 
the border of the Negeb, towards Arabia, that the Aramaeans 
( = Jerahmeelites) and the Israelites so hotly contested. Ahab 
fell when endeavouring to regain it. Joram won it back for a 
time from the N. Arabian king Haza’ilu (Hazael), ami Jehu 
(himself of Jerahmeelite extraction 1) was serving in the garrison 
when Elisha (a prophet of the Negeb; see Prophet, § 7) sent 
to anoint him king. Both ‘Ramah'and ‘Gilead’are, when S. 
Palestine and the Negeb are concerned, corruptions of ‘ Jerah- 
mee!,’ but while ‘ Ramah ’ or ‘ Ramath' is a mere popular dis¬ 
tortion, ‘Gilead’ seems to be a transcriptional corruption of that 
ethnic name. The place intended is probably the ‘Tamar’ 
(*fDn = nci) fortified by Solomon, according to 1 K. 9 18, cp 2 Ch. 
84. Cp Tamar, Tadmor. t. k. C. 

RAMOTH OF THE SOUTH. See Ramath of 

THE SOUTH. 

RAMPART, in AV sometimes, and in RV generally 
the rendering of See Fortress, § 5, col. 1557. 

RAM’S HORN (him pjj, Josh. 65 ), Trumpets of 
Rams’ Horns (DpriVn nnDI^, Josh. 6468 13). See 
Music, § 5 . 

RAMS’ SKINS (D^\N rhV). Ex. 25 5 , etc. See 
Tabernacle, § 4. 

RANGE (Lev. 11 35), RV m ?- ‘Stewpan,’ see Cook¬ 
ing Utensils, § 4. 

RANSOM (from Lat. redemptionem). 

1 . ^Hhgd'al. Cp Goel. 

2. kipper. Cp Atonement (Ex. 21 30 RV, AV ‘sum of 
money’; Lev. 2727 AV ‘redeem,’ RV ‘ransom’; Nu. 853 i J Z 
AV ‘satisfaction’; 1 S. 123, AV and RVmg- ‘bribe’; RV and 
AV*»g- ‘ ransom ’ ; Ps. 09 18^ Job 3 G 18). 

3* m3i pdddh t Ex. 34 20, etc. 

RAPHA (NEH). 1. See Raphah, 2. 

2. In genealogy of Renjamin ( q . v . § 9 ii. a), 1 Ch. S 2 (peu^rj 
[BA], parpa IL]); but the name may be corrupted, e.g., from 
Gera (see JQK 11 109, § 8). Or (if correct) cp Rephaiah [4] 
and the clan-name Beth-rapha. 

3. See Rephaiah, 4. 

RAPHAEL (bND 1 4 God heals ’ ; the name, how¬ 
ever, has possibly grown out of something very differ¬ 
ent ; see Rephael [Che.] ; p<\ 4 ><\hA). one of the most 
sympathetic figures in Jewish narrative literature, is 
introduced to us in the Book of Tobit, where under the 
name of Azarias (‘ Yahwe is a help’) he accompanies 
Tobias in his adventurous journey and conquers the 
demon AsmoD/EUS [^.^.] (Tob. 817 82 9 i H27). He 
is, however, a disguised visitor from heaven, being 
really ‘ one of the seven 2 angels [archangels] who 
present the prayers of the saints and enter into the 
presence of the glory of the Holy One’ ( 12 15). In the 
Book of Enoch (IOO20) Rufael (= Rafael) is called 1 the 
angel of the spirits of men ’ ; it is his function to ‘ heal 
the earth which the angels have defiled,’ as a preliminary 
to which he has to place Azazel (q.v.) in confinement. 
This view of the essential connection between a name 
and the person bearing it is thoroughly antique ; it has 
strongly coloured the story of Tobit (q.v.), and is 
endorsed in the Midrash (Bemidbar rabb., par. 2), 
according to which Raphael is to heal the iniquity of 
Ephraim (/.<*., the ten tribes). The later Midrash also 
represents him as the angel commissioned to put down 
the evil spirits that vexed the sons of Noah with plagues 
and sicknesses after the flood, and as the instructor of 
men in the use of simples ; he it was who was the 
promoter of the ‘ Book of Noah,’ the earliest treatise 
on materia medica (Ronsch, Buck der Jnbilden , 385 
sq. ). vSee Angels, § 4, note. 

RAPHAH (HEH). 1. AV Rapha (i Ch.877). See 

Rephaiah (4). 


1 ‘ Jehoshaphat’ is probably a modification of Sephathi 
(Zephathite) and ‘ Nimshi' of Yi 5 me"eli (Ishmaelite). 

2 But Syr. and Heb. 2 omit ‘seven.’ The number of the chief 

angels varied. See Angel, § 4, n. x ; Gabriel; Michael, ii. 
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RAPHAIM 

2. Four giants are described in 2 S. 2116 18 20 22 (cp 1 Ch. 
20 4 6 8) as descendants of * the Raphah ’ (E V * the giant ’; RVmg. 
Raphah; AVmg. Rapha; n*nn, in Ch. KEm). See Isbi- 
benob, Saph. (©’s readings in S. P a.<f>a [HA], L in zi>. j6 18 
. . . ytyavTuv, v. * 20 . . . Trrai'oe, v. 22 adds the words 
. . . rtu OLK<x» P a<f>a, in Ch. ytyavTt*; [HAL; but in v. 8 also pa<^a 
BA, paftatv L]). Is niD“li7 correct? The sing, form occurs only 
here. See Rephaim. 

RAPHAIM (p&c^&iN [A], BXom.), one of the ances¬ 
tors of Judith ; Judith 81. 

RAPHON ( pA(J>co N [AX], p&4>e\ [V fort ] : 1 Macc. 
537 Jos. Ant . xii. 84), an unknown city mentioned in 

1 Macc. 037 as ‘beyond the brook* ; it was besieged 
by Timotheus and relieved by Judas the Maccabee. 
From the context it obviously lay not very far from 
Carnaim (Ashteroth-Karnaim). It is no doubt the 
Raphana mentioned by Pliny (HN v. 18 74) as one of 
the cities of the Decapolis, and may possibly be identical 
with the Capitolias of Ptol. (v. 1522), 16 m. from Edrei 
(Derat). See Schiirer, GJl r 293. 

RAPHU (X-lEn, as if ‘ healed * ; p A c|>OY [BAF] ; 
pAcf)AY [L]), father of PALTt (2) (Xu. 13 9t). On 
origin of name see Palti, 2 ; Rephael. 

RASSES, CHILDREN OF ( PAC ceiC [BA], pAAC - 
CGIC [X] ; tharsis [Vg.] ; thiras et rasis [Vet. Lat., 
cod. Sangerm.] ; [Syr.]), 

a people mentioned along with Put, Lud, and the children 
of Ishmaei (Judith 2 23). That pu>(cr)<ros, a mountain 
range and town S. from Amanus on the gulf of lssus, 
is intended is improbable ; others prefer Tarsus [7. v. ]. 
The mention of a town ill accords with the enumera¬ 
tion of such peoples as Put and Lud, and the name is 
possibly a corruption of Tikas. See Rosh. 

RATHUMUS (paGymoc [BL], paGyoc? [A a ]), 

1 Esd. 2 16^ = Ezra 48 /., Rehum, 5. 

RAVEN from 2 “ 117 , ' to sink 1 [of the sun], ‘ be 

black ’ ; KOpA? I corn us). It is noteworthy that the 

1. OT References liHes ancl the ravens P° ssess the 

same representative character in a 

famous saying of Jesus, at least according to the 
version in Lk. 12 24 (but in Mt. 626 ra aerat'd) ; in the 
OT too the) 7 are referred to in evidence of God’s provi¬ 
dential care (Job 3841 Ps. 14 / 9 ). In Cant. 5 ii their 
glossy black plumage (cp deriv. above) is referred to. 
In Prov. 30 17 Is. 34 n Zeph. 214 1 (crit. emend, with 
(gBN c - a AQr) i other habits of the raven are mentioned, 
and in Gen. 87 the raven is stated to have been the 
first bird let out of Noah’s ark. 2 

[The feeding of Elijah by the ravens (1 K. 17 4 6> has been 
regarded as a supernatural feature appropriate to the circum¬ 
stances of the prophet, but if, as Cheync suggests, Elijah’s 
hiding-place was at Rehoboth in the extreme S. of Palestine, a 
reference to ‘ Arabians ’ would gain considerably in plausibility, 
nor can it be a loss to edification that human instruments should 
take the place of ‘unclean ’ birds like the ravens (see Mizraim, 

§ 2 [^]). An analogy for the emendation referred to is offered by 
Jer. 3 2 in © Pesh., which give ‘like a crow’ (zny, xopuboj, 
na'ba) for ‘like an Arabian’ (’Z^V)* This is an error, but in 
Bar. 6 54 the crow is no doubt mentioned. The gods of the 
Babylonians are there likened to the crows (xopwvat) that fly 
between heaven and earth. 1 

It is probable that the Heb. 'djrbh included all the 
members of the family Corvid'T — i.e. , the crows, choughs, 

2 Suecie 3 roo ^ s ’ J a X s » an< ^ jackdaws, as well as the 

true raven. Tristram enumerates eight 
species of Corvidcc at present found in Palestine ; 
among which the C. umbrinus or brown-necked raven 
may be specially mentioned, as it is almost ubiquitous. 
They feed to some extent on carrion, but will also 
attack animals of some size, though usually only when 
these are weakly or injured. 

1 A comparison of Zeph. l.c. with Is. 34 11 shows that inn in 
the famous passage should be 2nj.\ 

2 In the cuneiform account the raven is the last; see DELUGE, 
§§ 2, 17, and cp Jastrow, ReL Bab. and Ass. 503. 


REBEKAH or REBECCA 


The raven has always been regarded as a bird of 
| omen, and excited superstitious awe which is not even 

3. Character. ?’ et entire ^ extinct. To the ancients 
it was one of that class of living 
! creatures which were at once venerated and shunned. 1 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find the raven in the 
1 list of (so-called) * unclean ’ birds (Dt. 14 14 ; cp Clean, 
§ 9). Besides the. Midianite chieftain's name Okeb, 
the Ar. clan-name Gordb indicates that the bird did not 
always possess- an ill-omened character ; and it is a 
significant fact that Gordb was one of the names of 
heathenism which Mohammad made its bearer change. 2 

A. E. s.—s. a. c. 

RAZIS (pAz[e]lC [AV* vid -] 7 -azias [Vg.]), ‘an elder 
I of Jerusalem,’ ‘called Father of the Jews for his good¬ 
will toward them.’ His story is told in 2 Macc. 14 37 ff. 
The name is possibly from an original 'P = nn, ‘to 
be lean.’ The Syr., however, gives his name as V-g-sh. 

RAZOR C"lFn, etc.), Nu. 6 5, etc. See Beard. 

REAIAH (.TXn, ‘ Yahw6 has seen ’ ; but cp Jorah). 

1. A Calebite. son of Shobal ; 1 Ch. 4 2 (paSa [B], peia [A], 
pcaa [L]). Reaiah ought also, perhaps, to be read for Haroeh 
(q.v.) in 1 Ch. 252, but both forms may be corruptions. 

2. A Reubenite; 1 Ch. 5 5 (AV Reaia ; p^a [BA], pa 
[L]). 

3 . The family name of a company of (post-exilic) Nethinim : 

' Ezra 247 (oer)\ [B], paia [A], up. [L]) ; Neh. 750 (paea [BN], 

paata [Ab])=i Esd. 5 31 (uxcipo* [B], tatpoj [A], paia [ L] ; AlRUS 
[AV], JAlRUS [RV]). 

REBA (ini, probably by transposition from D'U’, 

* Arabia,’ cp Rekem [Che.] ; poBOK, -Be [B], poBoK, 
peB6K [A], poBeK, -e [L]), one of the five chiefs of 
Midian, slain after the 1 matter of Peor ’ ; Nu. 31 8 Josh. 
1321 . 


REBEKAH or [NT] REBECCA ; peBeKKA, 

[XADEL] ; Rebecca ; on the name, see below, § 2), sister 

1 . Traditions. J; aban ' anc !. thcrcfo ^ c claughter of 
Nahor, according to J (see Di. on 
Gen. 24 i 5 ), but daughter of Bethuel, according to P 
(see Gen. 25 20). For the idyllic story of her betrothal 
and marriage, which is not only beautiful in itself, but 
a valuable record of Israelitish sentiment in the time of 


the writer or writers, it is enough to send the reader to 
the original narrative. Gunkel, it may be observed, 
thinks he can trace a double thread (J a and J b) in this 
! narrative. 11 is certainly possible that more than one 
I hand has been concerned in the story ; at the same 
time the narrative would hardly gain by being reduced 
to the limits of the assumed J a. Another critic (Steuer- 
nagel, Einwanderung, 39) draws a weighty critical 
inference from the parallelism between Gen. 24 and 29 . 
Independently, a larger inference of the same kind is 
drawn in § 2 of the present article. 

It has been thought that there is a discrepancy 
between J and P as regards the original home of 
Rebekah. J brings her from Aram-naharaim, from 
the city of Nahor (24 10); P from Padclan-aram (25 20/.; 
cp 282 f ). The discrepancy, however, did not always 
exist. 1. It is possible to hold that both in J and in P 
Rebekah had a traditional connection with the northern 
Jerahmeelites of Hauran (for din most probably has been 
worn down from Vncitv, and -nm may have come from 


1 Having been originally worshipped, they were honoured, 
and their presence was considered lucky; but their specific 
‘ holy ’character made them ‘taboo,’ and as such they were to 
be avoided. For this paradoxical conception, see Ci.kan, § 7. 

2 See WRS, Kin. 200, 301, We. Hcid. ( 2 ) 203. The raven 

was intimately associated with Apollo and zEsculapius; see 
Frazer, Pans. Coronis is said to have been transformed 

into a raven. In Rome, a flight of ravens on the left hand was 
considered lucky, on the right hand unlucky. In northern 
Europe one is reminded of the ravens of Odin, and those of 
Flokki, by whose aid he discovered Iceland. Similarly the 
Vikings are said to have carried ravens in their ships to be able 
to find the bearing of the nearest land (cp Castor, and for the 
painting or carving of a totem on a boat, Frazer, Totcmism. 
30 ^). 
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iin. while pc may be miswritten for pn— i.e ., pm)- See 
Laban, Nahor, Paddan-aram. 2. It is also plau¬ 
sible to hold the view set forth in Jacob, § 3, where it 
is shown that there was possibly a still earlier tradition 
which put Laban’s home at Hebron. At any rate, both 
narrators have distinguished themselves in the delinea¬ 
tion of Rebekah’s character, which has some strong 
points of affinity to that of her son Jacob. She was 
accompanied, according to MT, to Isaac’s home at 
Beer-lahni-roi (i.e., Beer-jerahmeel) by her nurse (2459), 
who, from the corrupt text of 358 , is supposed to have 
been named Deborah (see Dinah, col. 1102, n. 1). 
Probably, however, the ‘ nurse * is not referred to, but 
the * precious possessions’ (nJiip, cp v. 53) of the newly 
won bride. In the view of the present writer Laban 
was originally a southern Jerahmeelite, originally, it 
may be, placed in the Negeb, so that he may also 
have been called Tubal {q.v. )— a name which seems to 
underlie (Bethuel!). See, further, Rachel, § 2. 
Possibly, Rebekah is a personification alternately of 
the southern and of the northern Jerahmeelites. She 
has been, one may almost say, created as a true woman, 
with beating heart and planning brain, by J and E. 

The explanation rrgzn, ‘cord’(§ 71) is linguistically attractive; 
C P an d t h e froifieVios Ovya-n^p of one of the Onomastica 

-. . . (( 7.9 204 29). But we cannot get to the bottom of 

2. Origin such names without considering the tribal relations 

of name, of the patriarchs ; wives and husbands alike are 
tribal personifications. It is probable that Abraham, 
Rebekah, and Leah-Rachel represent a tribal name. Abraham 
(from Ab-raham) means probably ‘ father of Jerahmeel Leah and 
Rachel (doubles), come from worn-down forms of Jerahmeel. 
Rebekah, or rather Ribkah, probably also comes from the latter 
name; cm = 2 pi = pin, cp, perhaps, the clan-names or tribe- 
names Becher, Heber, and the local name Hebron .1 Observe 
that Rebekah’s father Bethuel (perhaps = Tun al [q.v.]) is the 
son of Nahor — i.e., the southern Haran, by Milcah [Jerahmeel]. 
4 he same ethnographic traditions are repeated over and over 
again genealogically. T K c 

RECAH (rD"|), iCh. 4 i 2 RV, AV Rechah. 

RECEIVER (^pi?*), Is. 33 18, RV ‘he that weighed 
[the tribute].’ Cp Scribe and Taxation. 

RECHAB ( 33 * 1 , 'charioteer,' perhaps short for Ben- 
rechab[-el]— i.e. , son of Rekab[’el] ; 2 but more probably 
an ethnic of the Negeb [Che. ], pnxAB I but in 1 Ch. 255, 
PHXA [H]. and in Jer. 35 14 phxoB [X*]. On p VX cLp in 
Judg. 119, see Moore’s note). 

1. One of the murderers of Ishbosheth (2 S. 4 2 ffi : pexva [B 
in tv. 5_/C 9]). His father was Rim.mon (q.v.). 

-• The eponym of the Rechabites (2 K. 10 15 Jer. 356/?:). 
A son of Rechah ’ is a ‘ Rechabite’; so even in Neh. 3 14 (see 
Maixhijah, 7). 

RECHABITES [HOUSE OF THE] (D- 333 n TVS; 
OIKOC APXABeiN [BX], aA x *B£in or X <\pABeiN [A], 
p<\XAB[e]lN [Q], pHXABiTAl [Sym.]). The Rechabites 
have usually been considered to be a sort of religious 
order, analogous to the Nazirites [q.v.], tracing its 
origin to the Jehonadab or Jonadab, son of Rechab, 
who lent his countenance to Jehu in the violent abolition 
of Baal-worship. In Jer. 35 we meet with the Rechabites 
as continuing to observe the rule of life ordained by 
Jonadab their ‘father,’ abstaining from wine and 
dwelling in tents in the land of Judah till the Babylonian 
invasion forced them to take refuge in Jerusalem 
(Jeremiah ii., § 17). According to Ewald (G/73543), 
Schrader (BE 5 46), and Smend {Rel.-gesch.M 93/) 
they were an Israelitish sect which represented the 
reaction against Canaanitish civilisation, and took the 
Kenites — the old allies of Israel—as a model. In 


1 A connection between the names Hebron and Ribkah h; 
been already suspected by G. H. Bateson Wright (Has Isra 
Ever in Egypt ?, 180). 

2 So, in the main, Hommel, Das grafikische ,-|, p. 2 
Bar-rekabt en was a royal name at Sama’l in N. Syrit 
Kekab el (or Rekub’el) was probably a charioteer-god, tl 
rrapeopos of the sun (cp ‘chariots of the sun,’ 2 K. 23 11). S< 
U. Hoffmann (who reads Rakkab-’el), ZA, 1896, p. 252 ; Sachai 

Aram. Inschriften,’ in SB A ll\ 1896, 41 . 
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i Ch. 255^, however, the ‘house of Rechab’ is represented 
as belonging to the Kenites, and in 1 Ch. 4 12 (<S BL ) the 
&vdpes py X ap (MT nm ^,x, 6 a A. p-rjtpa, RV ' the men 
of Recah’) including Tehinnah (perhaps Kinah = 
Kenite) appear among the descendants of Chelub 1 
( = Caleb). We have no right to set this statement 
aside on the ground of the late date of the Chronicler. 
It is perfectly credible that the Kenites who dwelt in 
tents among the Israelites long continued to feel them¬ 
selves the special guardians of the pure religion of 
Yahw6, and were honoured as such by Jeremiah. Budde 
assumes that in the time of Jehu a Rechabite named 
Jonadab formally reimposed the old obligations on his 
fellow-clansmen, at the same time perhaps offering the 
privileges of fellowship to those from outside who 
accepted the Rechabite rule of life, and thus converting 
it to some extent into a religious order. 2 This is a 
plausible hypothesis, and rests upon the assumption 
that the Jonadab spoken of in Jer. 35 6- 10 14 16 18 is the 
Jonadab who had a connection with Jehu. It is possible, 
however, that the true name of the reputed father of the 
Kenites was not Hobab but Jonadab (see Hobab). 
This hypothesis is, at any rate, simpler than the other 
for the Rechabite laws are those characteristic of nomad 
races— c.g. , the Nabataeans (Diod. Sic. 1994) —and we 
cannot help expecting the legislator of the Kenites to 
stand, like Moses, at the head of the history of his 
people. 

The notice in 1 Ch. 255^ is therefore most probably 
to be accepted, except in so far as the corrupt name 
' Hammath’ 3 there given to the ‘father’ of the 
Rechabites is concerned. Rechabites and Kenites are 
synonymous terms. No doubt this second name 
' Rechabites ’ is puzzling; nor is it easy to believe 
that Yahw6, the God of the Kenites, had Recab-el 
(charioteer-god) as a title. It is a question, therefore, 
whether the readings c'22i ' Rechabites,’ and 221 /V3 
‘ house of Rechab,’ ought not to be emended in 
accordance with many analogies elsewhere, unless 
indeed we assume that the popular speech, w’hich 
uses transposition freely, fluctuated. In Judg. 
4 11 we meet with ‘Heber the Kenite,’ and in v. 17 
with 'the house of Heber the Kenite.’ It is highly 
probable that 222 , C'22i should be either inn, or nm. 
C’zm. In the former case, Jonadab comes before us 
anew as *a son of Heber,' and the Rechabites become 
‘ Heberites. ’ In the latter ‘Rechab’ gives place to 
' Rehob’ ( = Rehoboth ) and ‘Rechabites’ to * Reho- 
bites ’ (=Rehobothites). Perhaps the former view is 
preferable. We can now see the full force of Judg. 

4 11, 'Now Heber the Kenite (the eponym of the 

Heberites," miscalled " Rechabites ”) had severed him¬ 
self from Kain, even from the b’ne Hobab (Jonadab?). 
The Heberites (Rechabites) of Israel are a branch of 
the Heberites (Rechabites) of N. Arabia, equally with 
whom they honoured Jonadab as their ancestor and 
legislator. 

Possibly ^3 in Judg. 4 n (cp Nu. IO29) should rather be 
™ 'Jr—the Heberites. MTiether ‘ Heber ’ (cp c’y-12 inn> 
Hos. 69) had originally a religious sense, and marked out the 
Kenites as a priestly tribe (cp Jer. 35 19, and see Moses, § 17), 
or whether it is connected with the mysterious Habiri of the 
Amarna Tablets (see Hebrew Language, and cp~Heber) is of 
course uncertain. Another form w hich the second name of the 
Kenites has assumed by corruption is almost certainly the 
Rahab [?.t».] of legend. Very possibly, too, the Panite place- 
name Bene-berak should be Bene-rechab— -i.e., Bene-hebet; 
indeed the famous Barak G uc *g* 4 5 ) was perhaps really a 
Heberite (= Heber the Kenite). See Kenites. 

Later Jewish tradition said that the Rechabites intermarried 
Vrith the Levites and so entered the temple service. Hege- 
sippus, in his account of the death of James the Just, even 
speaks of Rechabite priests, and makes one of them proiesi 

1 See Meyer, Entst. 147. 

2 See Budde, ‘The Nomadic Ideal in the NT,' Be?v World, 
Dec. 1895, p. 729, not overlooking the interesting note on the 
possible Kenite origin of Yahwism ; also Religion 0/Israel to 
the Exile, 20, 44, 120 (1899). 

3 Read perhaps DCn (=southern Maacath). Cp Hemath. 
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against the crime (Eus. HE 223). Recent writers have tried to 
find the descendants of the Rechabites in this or that modern 
tribe. Such attempts could not but be illusory. Cp L. Gautier, 
‘ A propos des R^cabites,’ La liberte chretienne, June 15, 1901. 

T. K. C. 

RECHAH, RV Recah (HD"!), 1 Ch. 4 12 (pH(J><\ [A], 

pHX^B [BL]). See Caleb, § 4 ; Rechabites. 

RECONCILE, RECONCILIATION. The words are: 

1. kipper, 123 , eftAao-xo/xat, Lev. 630 S15 16 20 Ezek. 
45151720—where RV always has ‘atone’ ‘make atonement’ 
(cp Atone); e£iAa<ns Nu. 29 nt, e£i'Aao-^a, 1 S. 123 Ps. 
497 ( 4 S 8 )t, e£iAaoyx 6 ? Wisd. 18 21 Ecclus. 55 16 n 17 29 IS 12 20 
(BxC ; Heb. n*?D twice). 

2. hithrassdh , fTinnn, 8iaAAacr<ro/u.ai 1 S. 294. In 2 S. 2423 
‘accept,’ in Gen. 33 11 (evAoveitd Mai. Is (n po<rfic\e<r0cu) ‘be 
pleased with ’; SiaAAayjJ (Ecclus. 2222 27 21). 

3. hitte, Kttn, e^iAa(7K0/u.ai, 2 Cb.2924, AV ‘make reconcilia - 
tion,’ RV ‘make a sin offering.' See Sacrifice, §§ 28 a, 44 ff. 

The NT words are : 

4. SiaAAao’o-eo'flcu Mt. 624 (cp 2, and 2 Macc. S29 [V]). 

5. KaTa\\a<T<T€iv Rom. 5 10 (cp 2 Macc. 1 5 7 33 8 29 [A]), xaraA- 
Aay7j Rom. 5 1 1 II15 2 Cor. 5 1819 (cp 2 Macc. 5 20). 

6. airoKa.TaWa.cro'ftP Eph. 2 16 Col. lzo/t 

7. i\d<TKc<T 0 cu Lk. 18 13 Heb.217, RV ‘ propitiation ’ (Ps. 603 
[4], etc.), cp iAaoyxos 1 Jn.22 4 10 EV ‘propitiation’; cp Ecclus*. 
18 20 [A] 353 fx* ; efiA. BNc.aA] 2 Macc. 3 33 ; see also Mercv 
Seat. Deissmann ( Neue Bibclstud. 52) brings forward a parallel 
to the construction i\d<TK€<r 0 ai a^apria? (Heb.217) in an in¬ 
scription relative to a sanctuary in Asia Minor, rjv (dp.apjiav) 
ov fxri 8vvr)To.L e£eiAa<rao- 0 cu (sic). It is noteworthy, as regards 
the use of the idiom,_ that iAdatccaOcu is employed alternately 
with Ka$api<rn'ov noiGaOai in 0 to represent the conception 
of atonement. The latter phrase regards the act with reference 
to its effect upon men, the former with reference to its signifi¬ 
cance in relation to God. 

RECORD RV ‘he that voucheth for me,’ 

Job 1 6 19+. See Witness. 

RECORDS (Esth. 61 Ex. 17 14); see Historical 
Literature, § 5. 

RECORDER (TDfp — i.e., ‘ one who brings to mind, 1 
‘remembrancer’ ; ANAMIMNHCKCON [four times and 

Is. 363 Q mgr -]* YUOMNHM<\TOrpA(J>OC [four times ], 1 

em TOON YTTOMNHMATCON [2 S. 816], YTTOMIM N H C" 
KCON [2 S. 20 24 [L] i K. 43 (BL)]; a commentariis ), 2 
the title of a high officer (Jehoshaphat, Joah are named) 
in the court of the kings of Judah (2 S. 816 20 24 1 K. 43 
2 K. 1818 37 1 Ch. 18 15 2 Ch. 348 Is. 36322] ). RV m s- 
always has ‘chronicler’; AV ni £-, often, ‘remembrancer’ 
or ‘ writer of chronicles.’ The sense in which the word 
was taken by (5 and Vg. is obvious. The Hebrew title 
might suggest that of the 1 magister memorial ’ at the 
Roman Imperial court (Smith, Diet. Or. and Rom. Ant., 
s.v. ‘Magister’), or that of the king’s remembrancer, 
whose duty formerly was to remind the judges of the 
Exchequer Court 1 of such things as are to be ealled 
and attended to for the benefit of the crown 1 (Bouvier, 
Law Diet,, s.v.). But the office of the mazkir was 
almost certainly much more responsible than either of 
these. It might perhaps more aptly be compared to 
that of one of the chief advisers of the crown or of the 
‘keeper of the king’s conscience.’ See Government, 

§ 21 ; cp Historical Literature, § 5. 

On the ‘story-writer,’ RVmg. ‘recorder’ (EJ’E ^’2, o ra 
■KpocrniiTTOVTay cp v. 21 (6) ypdcfxov ra np.), of 1 Esd. 2 17, see 
Rehum, 5, where ‘governor’ (lit. ‘man of command’) is 
suggested as a more likely equivalent. 

RED (Wan); see Colours, § 8 (DIN, 

]*Dn, non), and for Reddish (D“!E“ 1 N), see ib. , § 10. 

RED CORAL (DOOS), Job 28 x 8 . RV^- ; see 
Coral. 

1 According to Strabo (797) the uTro^vTj/xctTO-ypcu/xjs was one 
of the Four native officers recognised in the Roman province 
of Egypt —the others being the e^rjyJj-nR, the apxifitKatrnR, and 
the i'VKT€piv'o<: < 7 Tpar>jyd?. 

2 The senator whose duty it was to compile the acta diurtta 
of the Roman Senate received the tide ab actis [or a com - 
mentariis ] senatus. Under the empire the office was usually 
held as an annual one, after the qusestorship, but before the 
praetorship or aedileship (Smith, Diet. Gr. and Rom. Ant., s.v. 

* Acta ’). 


BED SEA 

REDEEM, REDEEMER, REDEMPTION. See 

Goel. 

RED HEIFER (HSIN iTJB), Nu.l 9 a^ [P 2 ]. 
See Clean and Unclean, § 17 ; and Sacrifice, § 38. 
On the symbolism of the red hue see Clean and 
Unclean, § 16, end. 

RED SEA. At Ras Mohammad the Red Sea, ‘ one 
of the most remarkable oceanic gulfs on the globe,’ is 
divided by the peninsula of Sinai into two gulfs, the 
! western or Gulf of Suez, now about 130 geographical 
m. in length, with an average width of about 18, and 
the eastern or Gulf of ’Akabah, about 90 m. long, and 
of proportionate narrowness. On the question as to 
the extent of the Red Sea in early historic times, see 
Exodus i., § 15. 

Whether by the statement in Ex. 1019 that the W. wind 
‘took up the locusts and drove them into the “Red Sea’’ 
(fpD'na^, eis rrjp cpvOpav 9 d\a<ro-ap), the whole of what is known 
to geography as the Red Sea is meant, or only the Heroopolitan 
gulf (Gulf of Suez), cannot be decided from this passage alone. 
It is evident that the western gulf is meant in 13 18 (the way of 
the wilderness of the Red Sea—which the Israelites followed 
leaving Egypt). In 15 4, Pharaoh’s captains are drowned in 
the Red Sea (parallel : ‘sea,’ the expression generally used in 
the chapters on the passage through ‘ ihe sea’), in v. 22 the 
Israelites leave the Red Sea. Similarly Nu. 14 25 33 xoyC Dt. 

1 1 (after 0 , correctly EV) 40 11 4 Josh. 2 10 4 23 24 6 Judg. 11 16, 
etc., mean the Arabian gulf of the ancients, the modern Gulf of 
Suez. The eastern gulf, the sinus Ailaniticus or Gulf of 
’Akabah, seems to be meant in Ex. 23 31 (?) (frontier of Israel) 
Nu. 21 4 (S. of the territory of Edom) Dt.2 1 (to the S. of Mt. 

| Seir) iK .9 26 (ships built at Ezion-geber, on the Red Sea) 
Jer. 49 21 (adjoining the Edomites). Consequently, the name 
seems to apply to the Red Sea in general. 

The rendering of the English version goes back 
through the Vulgate to the ’Epudpa 0 dXa<r<xa of ® HAL 
1 tpvOpa ( where °nly Judg. 11 16 has 0dXa<7tra 2t<£). 
0 d.Xa.crtra. ex P ress ’ on ls common to classical 

(Hischylus, Pindar, Herodotus) and biblical 
Greek (1 Macc. 49 Wisd. 10 18 19 7 Acts 736 Heb. 11 29). 
The original meaning of the name was a subject of 
discussion with the Greeks. They thought of a source 
with reddish water, or of the alleged reddish colour of 
the sea itself, or of that of the mountains surrounding 
it ; or they invented a king Erythras. 1 Egyptologists 
have compared the name dosret, ‘red land,’ given by 
the ancient Egyptians to the desert in contrast to the 
kemet, ‘black land’— i.e., cultivable ground or Egypt 
proper (see Egypt, § 1); also the Edomites as alleged 
‘ red men,’ or the 'apury around Goshen (§ 61 ). 2 Un¬ 
fortunately, none of these names is ever found connected 
with the Red Sea; on the Egyptian name ‘water’(or 
sea) ‘of the circle’ (or circuit?) and the hypothetical 
explanation of this expression, cp WMM As. u. Eur. 
254. Thus the origin of the Greek name is certainly to 
be sought for not in Egypt, but among the Semites. 
Some misunderstanding of a Palestinian or Syriac ex¬ 
pression by the Greeks is quite likely. It must be 
recalled, in passing, that the Greeks used the name in 
a much wider sense than we do, extending it over the 
whole sea between Africa and India (cp Herod. 2 n, 
ete. ). s 

The Hebrew name siiph, —/.*., sea of the 
water-plant siiph —is also mysterious. The siiph (see 
o V flm Flag, i) belongs specially to Egypt (ep 
stl h Ex. 235 Is. 196 ) and the Nile; only in 

" ‘ Jon. 26 is it used of seaweeds, probably by 

poetic license. The word seems to be identical with 
the Coptic Xooy 4 >> P^Pyrus, which is not found in 
the earlier language but appears as tu-fi in texts of the 

1 See Wiedemann’s Commentary on Herod. 2 11 (who quotes 
Strabo, 16 779, Mela, 3 8, Nearchus, 30, Eust. L)ion. Perieg.36) 
The statement that the expression is found in an Egyptian 
inscription is incorrect. 

2 Wiedemann, l.c. 

3 The Persian gulf also thus belonged to it. The tradition 
that the Phoenicians came originally from the Red Sea— i.e.. 
Lower Babylonia—has been strangely misunderstood by scholars. 
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nineteenth dynasty. 1 Whether it be a foreign or a 
vernacular word cannot be determined ; consequently 
it must remain an open question whether it was borrowed 
from Egyptian by the Palestinians or vice vend. It is 
remarkable that the Coptic version, which otherwise 
strictly follows i£ 5 , in Exodus renders ‘Sea of lari ' which 
seems to be sari, <rapi —according to Theophrastus, 
Pliny, and Hesychius, the name of an Egyptian water- 
plant {see Peyron, I.ex . Copt. 304, who, however, 
prefers an impossible etymology). 2 It would therefore 
seem that the Coptic translator here consulted the 
Hebrew, rendering ‘sea of papyrus-plants’ (Luther 
renders Schilfmeer). These aquatic plants, of course, 
never grew in the salt water of the Red Sea ; modern 
travellers have found, not without difficulty, some 
clumps of reeds on spots not far from Suez where fresh 
water mixes with the Red Sea (see Knobel-Dillmann, 
on Ex. 13 18); but the derivation of the name from 
these would be more than improbable. Others have 
thought (after Jon. 2 16) of seaweeds which are said to 
be plentiful in some parts of the Red Sea ; but the 
common, early use of the word suph is against this. 
We can understand how Brugsch [L Ex ode, 11, etc.) 
was led by these freshwater plants to assume the 
swamps of NE. Egypt as the locality of the Exodus ; 
he quite forgot, however, that the name yam suph 
applies also to the yElanitie gulf. 3 The freshwater 
Timsah-lake with its large marshes full of reeds, ex¬ 
actly at the entrance of Goshen, would fulfil all con¬ 
ditions for the Exodus and for the Hebrew name (see 
Exodus i., § 16). The word ‘sea’ is used of lakes in 
most oriental languages, especially in Hebrew (cp Nil. 
31 11, ‘Sea of Chinnereth,’ etc.). Still, it would be 
very strange if the Crocodile Lake, or other swamps on 
the frontier of NE. Egypt, should have furnished a 
name to the whole Red Sea, including the yElanitic 
gulf which was nearer to most Palestinians than the 
Egyptian lakes. On the connection between the present 
bitter lakes and the Gulf of Suez, which most scholars 
assume for biblical times, see Exodus i. , § 15. In the 
opinion of the present writer this theory must be re¬ 
jected, and thus the Hebrew name remains obscure. 

w. M. M. 

With wonted precision and discriminating use of authorities 
IJDB’s Lexicon rp^) gives the following, on which it is not 
superfluous to comment, because it is one of the 

3. Is the objects of the present work to intermix the old and 

solution. nevv > and by a junction of the forces of all 
hopeless ? cr ' t ‘ ca * stuc lenls, to make definite advances where- 
* ever this is possible. * rpD'C’ probably = sea 0/ 

rushes or reeds (less probably sea tf/lcity] Suph), which Greek 
includes in wider name 6 a\. epvOpa, Red Sea (cp Di. Ex. 13 18 
and especially WMM As. u. Eur. 42who explains as name 
originally given to upper end of Gulf of Suez, extending into 
bitter Lakes, shallow and marshy, whence reeds [probably 
also reddish colour]); name applied only to arms of Red Sea,' 
most often to Gulf of Suez, sometimes to Gulf of 'Akaba. It is 
noted also that r j'D"C‘Jp should possibly be read for 0 VlD in 
Dt. 1 1. P»DH also points out (s.v. Cp that in Ex. 14 2 (his) 9 
Is. 51 10 (pis) 63 11, etc. and in Is. 11 15 probably CHOT 
= the ‘ Red Sea.’ In the latter statement, however, ‘probably’ 
seems to he an exaggeration. ‘ The tongue (bay?) of the sea of 
Egypt * is a strange circumlocution for r pD"C' ; indeed, to render 

C'Tits ‘Egypt’ in za>. 11 15 is only plausible if -iv”n may be 
rendered ‘ Syria ’ (cp Stade ,/?.4 TU '2 291). That there are errors 
in the text of 11 11-16, is certain ; that is sometimes a cor¬ 
ruption of (cp Ps.P) on Ps. 120 3), may also be assumed ; 

that t.S'N sometimes stands for Tinz'N (Ashhur), a synonym of 
SxCHT (Jerahmeel), is also difficult to gainsay. Methodical 
criticism, therefore justifies us in reading, O'Nxj/Ipup ' C'*inm 
[c'Tfr], ‘And Yahwe shall place a ban upon the Ishmaelites ’ 
(cp 7 >. 14); C'lSip is an archaising gloss. Even alone, this 

1 See WMM As. u. Eur. 101. Sebcif), ‘reed,’ which was 
formerly compared with tpn, is different. 

2 Ebers, Burch Gosen , 510, makes it probable that this word 
is Trin hieroglyphics. This, however, could not well be 
identical with the above Coptic word. 

3 The Sirbonian bog would, however, justify the name as 

little as the Gulf of Suez. 


would suggest the view that r p s c - ma y an ear ly textual 
corruption, nor could it be said that ‘Seaof Suph ’ was improb¬ 
able, except on the ground that the correctness of the supposed 
place-name ‘ Suph ’ in Dt. 1 1 was open to question, but when 
we have recognised that Neh. 7 57, is a corruption of 

nE'X — i.e., Zarephath in the Negeb (see Sopiierkth)— it at 
once becomes a plausible view that or pq in the MT are 
sometimes corrupt abbreviations of the same place-name Zare¬ 
phath (SarephathJ. Just as the ‘ Dead Sea ’ was called D'» 

a popular corruption (as many text-critical considerations suggest) 
of D'» so rpD'Ch as a name for the Gulf of 'Akabah, may be 

a corrupt abbreviation of DS’IX’C', where 'i is to be taken as a 
race-name = the Zarephathites (see Zarephath). A similar 
explanation may be given of Suph and Suphah. Prof. Sayce 
(1 Crit. Mon. 255^) is of opinion that Yam Suph, wherever the 
phrase occurs, means the Gulf of ‘Akabah. This, however, 
involves the further statement that the identification of the sea 
crossed by the Israelites with the Yam Suph (Ex. 15 4 22) is in¬ 
correct. This is surely too bold. In Ex. 15 4 22, as elsewhere, 
the best course is to read n£Ti □’ (cp Moses, § 12), unless, 
indeed, we prefer to read nSTX 'l 2 '- All difficulties are obviated, 
if we adopt the view of the primitive tradition respecting Israel 
advocated in col. 3208 jff., and suppose that the place of sojourn 
of the primitive Israelites was in the land of Mizrim, adjoining 
the land of Jerahmeel, on the border of the Negeb (see Negeo). 

It is possible that the legend spoke of a great deliverance of the 
Israelites in ph where jq* (sometimes corrupted into 

|1 ‘Javan’) represents VnCHT (Jerahmeel). Quite early, the 
mark of abbreviation in o' may have been lost, and 'y have 
become corrupted into "isiq and rpc* Then, floating mythic 
stories may have led to an alteration of the old legend. One 
such possible story is referred to elsewhere (Moses, § 10). 
Another may now be added. \Ve know that (Mizrim? or 

Mizraim?) was regarded as the antitype of the primitive p 3 Pt 
or ‘ dragon ’ (see Dragon, § 4). There was also, in the Creation- 
story, a statement of the production of the dry land hy the with¬ 
drawal of the water from a part of the ocean’s bed (Gen. 1 9). 
This may very well have been regarded as a type of the deliver¬ 
ance of the Israelites, the story of which (so soon as textual 
corruption made this possible) was adjusted so as to fit this in¬ 
tuition. On Jon. 2 6 suph, was bound about my head’), see 
Crit. Bib. On the whole, the closing senience of § 2 seems to 
the present writer to be perfectly correct; but a special biblical 
scholar ought hardly to rest without trying some fresh avenue 
to the truth. VV. M. M., § I f \ T. K. C., § 3. 

REED. 1. rOjJ, kiineh, 1 K. 14 is kaAaaaoc (2 K. 
I821 Is. 366 , etc., Mt. 11 7 1220, etc.), is a word which 
is common to Heb., Syr., Arab., and Ass., and 
has passed into Gr. and Lat. as kanna — canna, 
and into Eng. as ‘cane.’ The name is probably of 
Semitic origin (Lag. Uebers. 50; Barth, Xominalb. § 9 c); 
but the nature of its connection with the root mp is 
obscure. 1 Besides the general meaning ‘stalk’ (Gen. 
41 5 22) or ‘shaft’ (Ex. 37 17, etc.), 2 n:j5 is used more 
specifically of (a) reedgrass, (b) sweet or aromatic cane(?). 

(iz) Reedgrass is frequently mentioned, though there 
is little to help in determining the particular species 
intended. It was distinct from suph (see Flag) and 
gome' (see Rush), but like these grew by the banks 
of rivers (e.g., the Nile, Is. 196 ) and pools (Is. 307). 
It appears to have been somewhat tall (Job 40 21) and 
thick (to justify the metaphor in Job 31 22; EV 
‘ bone,’ AV ,n *f* ‘ chanel-bone’) ; and the jointed nature 
of the stalk appears to be indicated in the repeated 
references to the broken or bruised reed {2 K. 18 21, 
etc.). 3 Perhaps the most probable identification 
is with the tall Arundo Dortax, L. , which grows 
abundantly in S. Europe : though other species may 
have been included under the name. 4 In Ps. 68 [3CJ31 
n:p n»n certainly cannot be rendered ‘ the company of 
spearmen ’ (as AV); such a phrase can only be rendered 
‘ the wild beast of the reeds ’ (cp A V n, s ■, ‘ the beasts of 
the reeds ’). The animal intended may be the crocodile 

1 The pp (lance) of 2 S. 21 16, may be a kindred word, though 
the correctness of the text is very questionable. 

2 So of the beam of a balance (Is. 46 6), and of a measuring 
reed or rod (Ezek. 40 3, etc.), on which last see Weights and 
Measures, § 1. 

3 With these references cp the Talmudic phrase ‘ push with a 
reed ’ — of a feeble arguer (L6w, 344). 

4 The evidence of the Syriac lexicographers is somewhat in 
favour of Arundo Phragmites , L. (Low, 341). 
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(cp Ps. 74 m, etc.), or the hippopotamus (cp Job 402 i). 
A symbol of Egyptian power seems to be required, and 
this the hippopotamus nowhere is. See Crocodile. 

[It is not surprising, considering the obscurity of the context, 
that opinion should not be quite unanimous. Duhm lhinks 
that the swine is meant (cp 8013 [14]), as the symbol of a Syrian 
population. Cheyne (/’j.( 2)) reads \nj3 jvn, ‘ihe wild 
beasts of pointed horns.’ 

(£) By the kdneh of Cant. 4 14 Is. 4824 Ezek. 27 19, the 
niun np r of Jer. G20, and the njfp of Ex. 30 23 is 
meant some aromatic product. It formed an ingredient 
in the holy anointing oil, the others being myrrh, 
cinnamon, cassia, and olive oil. It came to the Jews 
‘ from a far country ’ (Jer. 620, cp Ezek. 2719), and was 
costly (Is. 4324). The more general use of kdneh in 
other passages suggests that this ‘ fragrant cane ’ was an 
aromatic reed or flag, such as Axorus Calamus, L. : 
others, however, prefer to identify the substance as 
cassia bark, which is yielded by * various species of cin- 
namomtim occurring in the warm countries of Asia from 
India eastward ’ (Fliiek. and Iianb. ( 2 ) 527). 

2. n'ny, 'drdth (4*1 ; Is. 19 7 +), which is in AV 
rendered ‘paper reeds,’ means properly 'bare places,’ 
and (if not corrupt, see Che. SHOT, and Marti, ad loc.) 
refers to the uncultivated and treeless meadows along 
the banks of the Nile. 

3- D'SJR, * dgammtm , which generally means pools or 
marshes, is in Jer. 51 32 (but <5 has avarlp-ara [BNA] 
or avuTrffxara [B ;i?b Q] though Aq., Sym. translate e\r]) 
applied to the clumps or beds of reeds (such as grow 
on marshy spots), which are said to be ‘ burned with 
fire’ (Gratz, however, would read c*joik> ‘castles’). 
Cp Pool, i. 

4. irot, 'iVi&t is twice in RV text (Gen. 41 2 18) and 
once in RV m s- (JobSn) rendered ‘ reed - grass ’ : on 
this see Flag. 

5. rCR, ’ ebeh , in Job 9 26f (I'x^os o 8 ov?) is rightly 
rendered ‘ reed ’ in RV JI1 f>\ Cp Ass. abu or apu. The 
allusion is to the light canoes or skiffs of reed anciently, 
and still, in use on the Nile; cp Is. I82 (‘vessels of 
papyrus’) and SHOT ad loc. 

[It is not strange that this rendering should be a distinctly 
modern one. The explanation of ebeh as ‘ reed ’ only goes back 
to Hiller (// icrophyticon, 1725) and Schultens (1737). Vg. 
(following Tg.) gives poma portantes (cp 3N‘); Symm. <rvev- 
Sovcrai (AVmg. ‘ ships of desire ’) ; Pesh. and over 40 MSS read 
rr 3 \S*, ‘(ships of) hostility’; and lastly Olshausen reads H 13 N, 
‘(ships of) wings.’ See Osprey, ad/in., for a new emendation.] 

N. M. 

REEDS, WILD BEAST OF THE. See above 1 (a). 

REELAIAH or rather, Reeliah (; peeAeia. 
[B], peeAiAC [AL]), Ezra 22 = Nch. 7 7, Raamiaii = 
iEsd. 58 where it is corruptly Reesaias [AV], Resaias 
[RV], (prjaaiov [BA], dcpuov [L = rpcjn = rrajn]) ; the 
form Reelias [q.v. ], however, appears elsewhere in 
the same verse. Like ‘ Raamiah ’ it may represent 
* Jerahmeel ’; the existence of N. Arabian elements 
within the Jewish community can hardly be denied 
(Che.). Cp Regem-melech. 

REELIUS, RV Reelias (BopoAeioy [B], peeAioy 
[A]), a duplicate of the name of the fourth in the post- 
exilic list of leaders in 1 Esd. 58 , which has by a scribe’s 
error been substituted for BAf~Ol (see v. 14 [A]) or 
B<\foy<M [L], i.e ., Bigvai (see Ezra 22 Neh. 7 7). 

REESAIAS (pHC&ioy [BA]), 1 Esd. 58 = Ezra22, 
Reelaiah. 

REFINER (*n>'P), Mai. 32 /.+ See Furnace, 
Metals. 

REFUGE, CITIES OF (LJ^5Bn 'll’), Josh. 20 s. 
See Asylum, § 5, and cp § 6, 8 ; Levites. 

REGEM (DiH; p&peM [B], pe. [A], perMA [L]), 
a Calebite name, one of the sons of Jahdai ; 1 Ch. 247. 
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REGEM-MELECH ("J^O’Din; ApBeceep [BNr], 
-cep [N c * a ], -cecep[A], - C ee [Q], o B&ciAeyc ; see 
below). A citizen of Jerusalem concerned in a deputa¬ 
tion sent to the prophet Zechariah, Zech. 72 (see 
Siiarezer, 2). Most probably (as Marquart suggests) 
he is to be identified with Raamiaii, one of the twelve (?) 
leaders of the Jews (Ezra 2 2 and parallel passages). 
The present writer suspects, however, that both 
’ Raamiah and * Regcin-melech ’ are simply corruptions 
of ‘Jerahmeel.’ The Jew spoken of would be (like so 
many others) partly of Jcrahmeelite extraction. It 
would thus become unnecessary to explain Regem in 
Regem-melech by the Aram, cn, jaculari. 
t Marti now (1897) reads, for ‘ Regem-melech and his men,* 
‘fourteen men,* c‘r.2K pC’tf fijjm a trace of which he finds in 

s appe<reep o 0a<riAevs. This accounts rather ingeniously for 
apfitireep. Rut we have no right to eliminate CJ1- «p£f <r«ep 
may represent (cp issntr)— ( = Asshurite 

Arabia). Cp Shakf.zek, 2 ; Rab-shakeh." T t. K. C. 

REHABIAH ([lirPTinH, ’Yah is a wide place,’ cp 
the use of 3 i“n in Ps. 4 2 18 37 [36] or quite as possibly 
an ethnic = U IT], ‘ Rehobite ’ (Che.); p AA Bi<\), b. 
Eliezer b. Moses (1 Ch. 23i 7 24 2 i : A gl<\ [L] ; 2625 : 
PaBiac [B], paa* [A], aBia [L]). Cp Moses, Recha- 

HITES, ReIIOBOAM. 

REHOB (DIY), ‘broad place’; pocoB [BAL]). 

1. Ihe northern limit of the ‘spies,’ apparently 
Aramrean, and in the direction of Hamath (Nu. 1321 
pactp [B], powtf [F] 2 S. 108 poap [A], pcuOpaap [L]) ; 
see Beth-rkhob. In the context cf both passages, 
however (see Negeb, Mamre, Zobaii), there are 
phenomena which suggest that both ‘ Rehob ’ and the 
‘ Beth-rehob ’ of 2 S. 106 are incorrectly or imperfectly 
written for ‘Rehoboth,’ and that this ‘ Rehoboth ’ is 
the place of that name in the Negeb (see Rehoboth). 

‘ Hamath ’ maybe miswritten for Maacath or Maacah 
(q.v .), not improbably the southern Maacah. It may 
be added that, from this point of view, * Aram ’ in the 
original narrative which underlies 2 S. 10 meant 'Jer¬ 
ahmeel,’ a still shorter form of which is Ram (q.v .) ; also 
that ‘ben Rehob,’ the designation of Hadad-ezer in 
2 S. 8312, probably means ‘native of Rehoboth' (see 
Zobah). t. k. c. 

2. and 3. The name of two unidentified Asherite 

cities, the one mentioned between Ebron and Hammon 
(Josh. 1928, paap [B]), the other with Accho and Aphek 
(lb. 30, paav [B, see Ummah], paw/3 [A] -o/3 [Compl.], 
apw/3 [L]). There may well have been several Rehobs; 
but the mention of two in the Asherite list seems 
due to an error. It is only the second one which 
we know to have existed. It is enumerated (with 
Aphek and Accho) in Judg. I31 (epew [B]) among the 
cities of Asher in which the Canaanites remained ; and 
again in Josh. 21 31 (P, paap [B]), 1 Ch. 675 [60] (om. 
L) in a post-exilic list of Levi deal cities assigned to 
the b’ne Gershon. 2 A possible connection with rahu\bu f] 
in an Eg. list, may be mentioned (cp WMM As. u. F.ur. 
394). Of more importance, however, is the occurrence 
of the name rahubu (pap. Anast.) between Kiynq (see 
Heber, i), and Bayti-^a'-d-ru (perhaps Bcth-shean ?), 3 
which is doubtless the same as the Boob, powp of the 
Onom., situated near Beth-shean (OS( 2 > 14521 286 82/.). 
Now this Rehob in OT times must have been included 
within the borders of Issachar. It seems not improbable 
that the name in Josh. 19 28 (see above) has been 
accidentally transplanted from the list of cities of 
Issachar once given by E in w. 17-23. 4 See Beth- 
rehob. s. a. c. 

1 Cp Ahijah (1 S. 14 3) = Ahimelech (i S. 229-12). 

2 The criticism of Josh. 19 is difficult. See Joshua, 

§ 6, Addis, Doc. Hex. 1 230 /. 2467 and cp Ox/. Hex. 
ad loc. 

3 WMM As. u. Eur. 153 ; cp ruhaba (Sosenk list) together 
with Hapurama (see Hapharaim). 

4 Of the older document only v. 17 a has survived. The rest 
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REHOB ( 2 *rn). i. 2 S. 8 3 12 ; see Rehob i. i ; 

Beth-rehob ; Hadadf.zer. 

2. A Levite signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7); 
Neh. 10 11 [12] (B ora., pow /3 [AL], poo/3 [Nc.amg.]). 

REHOBOAM (DP 211 ”), as if ' the clan is enlarged.’ 1 2 * 

But rvam. Rehabiah, favours the view that either cy is the 
divine name 'Amm [cp Ammi, Names in], or [Che.] the name 
is, or represents, one of the current modifications of ' Jerahmeel.’ 
Possibly the true form was Rehab’el, just as the true form of 
Jeroboam [q.v.] may have been Jerubba'al; the origin of both 
names, however, may be suspected to have been 4 Jerahmeel.’ 
Cp, however, Gray HPN, 59 ; po/ 3 oa/x [BAL]). 

Son of Solomon, and first King of Judah (about 930 
B.c. ?). According to 2 Ch. 12 13 the queen-mother was 
4 Xaamah, an Ammonitess.' This supposed half- 
Ammonitish origin of Rehoboam would be important, 
were it probable (cp the -am in the name). But we 
have no reason to think that Solomon’s chief wife was 
an Ammonitess. Much more probably he married the 
‘companion’ of David’s old age, by an error (it seems) 
of (£> and MT called Abishag. If so, nuicy may be a 
corruption of n’sw, Sunammith, and Rehoboam’s 
mother was probably Naamah the Shunamite (cp Cant. 
612 [13]). The queen-mother, however, need not have 
been an Issacharite ; the Shunem from which she came 
was most probably in the Negeb (see Shunammite). | 
Had it been otherwise, Rehoboam might have counted 
on the support of the tribesmen of Issachar. But 
lssacharites were certainly not among ‘ the young men 
that had grown up with him and stood before him,’ of 
whom we are told in 1 K. 128 . 

The traditional story of the events which led to the disruption ! 
is considered elsewhere (see Jeroboam, i). It is necessary, j 
however, to refer to it again in connection with the article I 
Solomon. It would seem that in spite of the compulsory (?) 
cession of twenty cities to the king of Missur, Solomon succeeded 
in retaining a large part of the Negeb, "it also appears that as 
late as the time of Amos (see Prophet, § 35) Israelites from the 
N. frequented the venerable sanctuaries of the Negeb—a region 
which the second Jeroboam had recovered for Israel. It is 
further probable that the place-name which appears in Genesis 
(MT) as * Shechem ’ should rather be Cusham, and that a place 
in the Negeb, on the border of the N. Arabian Cush is intended. 
See Shechem. Very possibly it was there that the great 
assembly was held, which issued in the rejection of Rehoboam 
by the larger part of Israel. That the story given in 1 K. 12 is 
correct, is intrinsically improbable. We do not know what it 
was that actually kindled the spark of disaffection, nor is it 
necessary that we should. The differences of N. and S. were 
reasons enough for a separation ; in race and perhaps even in 
matters of cultus there was by no means complete unity among 
the federated clans of Israel. Was Rehoboam really forty- 

one years old at his accession? We may doubt it, even without 
laying stress on 1 K. 12 8 ; cp 2 Ch. 13 7. So far as we can see, 
he displayed no vigour, even in the feud between himself and 
Jeroboam ; the historians ascribe this partly to the intervention 
of a prophet named Shemaiah. And in spite of the cities in 
the S. which Solomon (and, as the Chronicler states, Rehoboam 
himself) had fortified, he could not hinder the successful in¬ 
cursion of ‘ Shisbak, king of Egypt,’ or rather * Cushi, king of 
Misrim’ (see Shishak), which resulted in the loss of the 
treasures which Solomon had collected for the temple. This is 
the one great event recorded of his reign. See Israel, § 28, 
and on Rehoboam’s wives (2 Ch. 111820), Maacah, Mahalath. 

T. K. C. 

REHOBOTH (HI 2 PH ; eypyxcopi^ [ADL]), the 
name of one of the wells dug by Isaac (Gen. 2622). ! 

1. Identifica- See Ghrar< Rehoboth was really, 
tion however, an important place, to which 
great kings and diviners appear to have 
traced their origin, and where great prophets took ; 
refuge, and received messages from their God (see 1 
below). It may perhaps be the city of Rubuta men¬ 
tioned in the Am. Tab. (182 13 183 10), and once 
called apparently Hubuti ( 239 47). In 183 8-10 we read 
that the warriors of Gazri, Gimti, and Kilti have taken 
the region of Rubuti. Gimti is Gimti-Kirmil, i.e., 
Gath of Jerahmeel ( q.v., §4!/]). Kilti is Keilah- 
The localities, except Gezer, lie pretty near together. 
Presumably the site is that of the mod. Ruhaibeh , 8 


hours SW. of Beersheba, at the point 4 from which the 
roads across the desert, after having been all united, 
again diverge towards Gaza and Hebron.’ Robinson, 
who visited the place, hesitated to make this identifica¬ 
tion, because 4 this appears to have been nothing but a 
well' (Z?i?l2 9 i). Rowlands 1 and Palmer saw more 
clearly. In the Wady itself there is only one well ; but 
on the sloping sides of the side-valley, in which the 
ruins are situated, are many wells, reservoirs, and 
cisterns. 4 A little beyond this the Wady opens out, 
and receives the name of Bahr bela mi ( 4 the waterless 
sea [lake]'), and on the left comes in a small valley 
called &utnet er-Ruhaibeh , in which names are preserved 
both the Sitnah and Rehoboth of the Bible’ (Palmer, 
Desert of the Exodus, 385). Probably Ruhaibeh also 
represents the 4 Rehoboth by the River’ of Gen. 3637 
(m|n nillirn ; powfiud Trjs napa TTOTafibv, or roO Trora/Mou 
[AL], om. B ; de fluvio Rohoboth, or de R. quee juxta 
amnem sita est [Vg.]). See Saul (2), Pethor. The 
appended description distinguished this Rehoboth from 
other places of the same name. The 4 River ’ is the 
River of Misrim (see Mizraim, § ib\ Egypt, River 
of). For passages in the accounts of Bela, Balaam, 
and Elijah, in which Rehoboth appears under disguises 
due to corruption in the text, see Bela, Cherith, 
Pethor ; also Marcaboth, Negeb, § 2 c. 

This, however, does not exhaust the list of probable 
references to Rehoboth. It may have been displaced 

2. Further OT \’ y '^. ehron v in Gen - 23 * f=*7 J»dg. 

references llo “ (see Kir J at "‘ aki,a ) • m thls 

case, it was at Rehoboth, not at Hebron, 

that the famous cave of ‘the Machpelah ' (? Jerahmeel, 


Gen. 23 17-20) was situated. The error may have been 
a very early one (perhaps in the original P). No doubt, 
too, 4 B’ne Heth ’ in Gen. 233 ^ is miswritten for 4 B’ne 
Rehoboth’ (nn for n[2]n[i]); so also ‘Hittite’ (vin) in 
Gen. 2634 and 362 should be 4 Rehobothite’ (’nzinn). and 
4 daughters of Heth’ (nn nuz) iti Gen. 2?46 should be 
4 daughters of Rehoboth ’ (nzm nun); see Jacob, § 2. 

The Book of Ezekiel, too, yields one remarkable 
reference to Rehoboth, if in Ezek. 1 63 45, 4 thy mother 
was a Hittite,’we should read 4 Rehobothite'(|j 4 Amorite,' 
or rather 4 Arammite ’ = 4 Jerahmeelite ’). On the prob¬ 
ability that the early population of Jerusalem consisted 
of Jerahmeelites or Rehobothites, see Zion, and cp 
Crit. Bib. 

Most probably, too, 4 Uriah the Hittite' should be 
4 Uriah the Rehobothite,’ and 4 Haggith ’ {the name of 
Adonijah’s mother) in 2 S. 34 should be Rehobith 
(n'nrn). 4 Cherethite ’ (vnn), too, can at last be rightly 
read; it should be ‘Rehobothite’ ('nirn). This, in 


fact, is a necessary inference from the corruption of 
man into mnn in iK. 173 5 (see Cherith, and cp 
Pelethites, Zarephath). Thus David's faithful 
guards were not Philistines, but men of S. Palestine. 
That the Rehobothites and Sarephathites, however, 
were always friendly to David is more than can be 
safely stated. Both tribes or peoples are apparently 
referred to as hostile to David in 2 S. 21 15-22. 4 Philis¬ 

tines ’ should be 4 Sarephathites,’ and ‘Gath’ (m) and 
4 Gob’ (2:) are probably corrupt fragments of 4 Reho¬ 
both ’ (mzm). It will be remembered that the Misrites 
were famous for their tall stature (1 Ch. 11 23 ; cp Is. 


45 14?), and that the Anaklm are connected with 
Kirjath-arba. Now Kirjath-arba (y^ut nnp). or per¬ 
haps -'ar&b(2"iy 'p) is at any rate not Hebron, but may 
be Rehoboth (cp Sodom). These conjectures favour the 
view that Goliath, David’s antagonist in the legend, 
was of Rehoboth, not of Gath. 


In short, it would appear that older and very different stories 
underlie the narratives in MT and 0 of 1 S. 17 and (especially) 
2 S. 21 15-22 238-23 ; either there has been a confusion between 


has been rejected in favour of P's account of the tribal limits; 
see Addis (Joe. cit.). 

1 Cp the play on the name in Ecclus. 47 23 (Heb. text). 


1 In Williams, Holy City , I465. 

2 4 Canaanites ’ here should be 4 Kenizzites ’ (as in some other 

parts of Judg. 1 and elsewhere). 
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two wars of David—one with the ‘ Philistines ’ and one with the 
Sarephathites and Rehobothites, or there has throughout the 
life of David been a great error of the scribes— written 

for QYlS-iX and QTTID for o’narrv If so, it becomes at once 
probable that barephath and Rehoboth are also referred to in 
2S 517-25 and 61-13 (see Zarephath, Ziklag). ‘Ored- 
edom [q. 7\] the Gittite ’ should be ‘Arub-edom the Rehobo- 
thite.' Only on this critical conjecture can we explain the 
action ascribed to David in 2 S. 6 to (cp Ark, § c). This may 
be taken together with a less certain but not unimportant con¬ 
jecture relative to Baal-perasim and Peres-uzza (see Perazim 
Zarephath). The royal city of Achish (r S. 27 5) was not 
‘Gath’ but ‘Rehoboth.’ This would throw a light on the 
story of Shimei’s journey in 1 K. 2 39^/C (see Shimei). Else¬ 
where (Sisera) it is suggested that both ‘Achish ’ and 4 Nahash ’ 
probably come from ‘Ashhur’ (=‘Asshur,’ also = ‘ Geshur’) so 
that ‘Sisera’ (=Asshur) may represent the Nahash, king of 
Ammon (rather Jerahmeel), of 1 S. 11 1 2 S. 10 2. 

Other disguised references to Rehoboth may perhaps 
be found in iS. H47 (where © L presupposes 2m ]V2, 
probably a corruption of nzrn) and in 2S. 83 12 106 8. 
In i S. 14 the conquest of Rehoboth is ascribed to 
Saul; in 2 S., more correctly to David. In 2 S. 
Hi 1226-30 this important event is described; the 
phrases ‘ the royal city ’ and the * city of waters ’ are 
both the result of textual corruption (read ‘ the city of 
Jerahmeel,' or ‘ of the Jerahmeelites '). See further Crit. 
Bib., and cp Saul, § 3 ; Uriah. See also Mizraim, 
where it is argued that Gen. 10 14 probably refers to 
Rehoboth (not Caphtorim) as the starting-point of the 
Pelistim (cp 2 S. 21 18 ff.). T. k. c. 

REHOBOTH-IR ("VP nhrn ; pocoBcoc ttoAin 
[AD] ; pocoBoB tt. [£> a ]; pocoBooB TT- [El-]) or ‘ the 
i A«5<jvrinlrttri c *ty Behoboth,' one of the four cities 

cal inquiry mentioned ™ Gen. 10 u+. The name 
4 y ' cannot l>e identified with any of the 
cities in the neighbourhood of Nineveh and Calah, with 
which it is associated. In the inscriptions of Sargon 
and Esarhaddon mention is made of the rebit Nina , as 
a place in which was situated the old city Maganuba, 
on the site of which Sargon founded his city of Dtir- 
Sargon, the modern Khorsabad. Rehoboth-Ir might 
represent Rebit- 41 i, and this might be equivalent to 
Rebit-Nina, and be a popular name for Dur-Sargon 
(cp Del. Par. 160 f Calwer Bib.-Lex. 723 b). The 
word rebitu (from ra’batu?) denotes primarily the out¬ 
skirts of a city, in some cases the fields and plantations 
which were part of the city but lay outside its walls, 
though possibly within the exterior circumvallation. 
Thus it was in the rebit of Dur-ili that Sargon fought 
with Humba-nigas king of Elam, at the commencement 
of his reign : and it was in the rebit of Nineveh that 
Esarhaddon made his triumphal entry after his capture 
of Sidon, KB 2126. There is evidence that rebit is the 
name of the farm or estate in the open country and was 
usually followed by the name of its owner ; thus Rebit 
Rimani-ilu denotes the estate of Rimani-ilu (see Assyrian 
Doomsday Book, 62). This would suggest that, if a 
town-name, Rehoboth Ir implies a founder 'Ir. No 
such town name, however, has come down to us. 1 

The failure of attempts to explain Rehoboth-Ir and 
Resen (not to add Accad and Calneh) from Assyriology 

2. Text-critical con ;P e,s biblical critics to look at the 

solution P roblern from a fresh point of view, 
suggested by experience of the con¬ 
fusions and misunderstandings of biblical names which 
abound in the traditional text. The problem thus viewed 
is part of a much larger one which affects the whole of 
the Nimrod passage, and indeed the context in which 
that passage occurs. It is far from unlikely that 
Nimrod was really a N. Arabian not a Babylonian hero, 
and ‘ Rehoboth-Ir and Calah ’ should most probably 
give place to ‘ Rehoboth and Jerahmeel. ’ See Nimrod, 
Rehoboth. c. h. w. j., § i ; t. k. c., § 2. 

REHUM (D-irn as if ‘beloved,’ an Aramaic word 

1 There was a district known as Rabute, near Nineveh (see 
Assyrian Deeds and Documents , Nos. 278, 416); but this was 
probably the rabit of the ‘ magnates,’ rabfite , of Nineveh. 
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Lb 56J. but very possibly one of the popular transforma¬ 
tions of ‘Jerahmeel’; cp Harim, Rekem, Raamiah 
and see Shimshai [Che.]). 

1. A leader (see Ezra ii„ § 8*) in the great post-exilic 
list (Ezra n. § 9) Ezra 2 * ( iP €oyM [A], peioyM [E], 
B om.) ; probably the same as (4) below. That the 
form Nehum (o?ru ; vaovp. [BNAL]) in Neh. 77 is in¬ 
correct is shown by 1 Esd. 58 (poetfiov [B], pofxtXcov 
[A a ], vaovp. [L], EV Rojmus). 

2. b. Bani, a Levite, in list of wall-builders (see 
XRKEM.AH § 1/ EZRAii.. §§ ,6 [i] l 5 d) Neh. 8.7 
((BaaovS [B], paovfi [NA], peovfx [L]). 

3. Signatory to the covenant (Ezra i., § 7) • Neh. 
10 25 [26] ( paov/m [BNA], pe . [L]). 

4. A priest in Zerubbabel’s band (Ezra ii., § 6 b), 
Neh. 123, miswritten for Harim of v. 15 (so Guthe in 
SBOT ; BNA om. ; peov/i [N c - ain e* su p-L]). 

5. The name of a high official (cytp Syz) who joined 
with Shimshai the scribe and others in making repre¬ 
sentations against the Jews to Artaxerxes (Ezra 4 8 9 17 23). 
EV 7 , following the early Hebrew commentators, who 
explain ’recorder, calls him ‘the chancellor'; ‘the 
governor would perhaps more exactly convey the force 
of cj?tp 7V3 (‘man of commands’), which is either the 
translation of an old Persian title (Pahlavi framdtdr— so 
Andreas in Marti, Aram. Gram. ) or may even represent 
a Greek title (e.g. , cirapxos ). The latter alternative 
assumes that the writer transported the political relations 
of the Greek period into the Persian period to which 
documents used by him belonged (so Marquart, 
Fund. 60). It is desirable, however, that Ezra and 
Nehemiah should be re-examined in the light of the 
theory that the underlying original narrative related to 
the N. Arabian, not to the Persian, rule. This may 
affect our conclusions in many minor points. 


. 1. i\. 

The versions of Ezra leave ihe title untranslated (paovA 
paSarape v, paovp. 0 aaA, paovp. / 3 aAyap, paovp [B], peovp / 3 aaArap 
peoup [A], peovp / 3 eAreep [L], beclteem [Vg.]). In \ Esd. 2 16ff., 
Rathumus (paflvpos) called the ‘news-writer’ ( p. 17^ 6 [ets] ra 
irpogiriiTTOVTa, EV ‘the story-writer’), cp Jos. (Ant.x i. 2 1) 
p. o. Trdvra ra nparTopeva ypa^tov. In other cases his title lias 
been treated as a proper name Beeltdthmus, a scribe’s cor¬ 
ruption of 0 «Arcepos, r 1 . 16 p. <ai (Jee\TeOpos [II], paOv o? Kal 
^^Arf^po? [A a ], paOvpo? (cat /SeeArepo? [L], z/. 25 [21] . . . 0 aOvfxut 
r<p ypa</>ovTt ra Trpoo-TrtTTTOJ'Ta xai^eeATe6>pa» . . . [B] . . ( 3 ce A- 
TffiioB’ [A], p. yp. T. TTp. K. ^eeArepa) [L, r'.‘i8], a doublet). 


REI (' 1 H ; pHCei [BA], also a Palm, name [Vogii£, 
s yr. Centr. nos. 16, 22], but 6 L [km] Ol eTAipoi 
AYTOy. uith reference to Shimei ; cp Jos. Ant. vii. 14 4 : 
‘Shimei David’s friend' and see Th.), coupled with 
Shimei ( q.v. n.), among those who did not favour 
Adonijah ( i K 1 8). W’inckler {Gesch. 2241) identifies him 
with Ira, the Jairite, who was a ‘ priest to David ’ (2 S. 
2O26); he argues ingeniously to show that this Ira(orjair) 
was a priest of Bethlehem. But for jns we should 
possibly read ‘ a high officer ’ (cp Shebna). Ewald 
reads m for and identifies (not plausibly) with 
David’s brother Raddai [^.t'.]. 

REINS. 1. (nV^ 3 , k e ldyoth ; Nec^poi [C 5 and Rev. 
223!] ; renes), properly the kidneys (of animals offered 
in sacrifice, except in Job 16 13 Ps. 139 13 Lam. 313, 
where the human kidneys are referred to). ‘ A not 
less important seat of life [than the blood], according to 
Semitic ideas, lay in the viscera, especially in the 
kidneys and liver, which in the Semitic dialects are 
continually named as the seats of emotion, or more 
broadly in the fat of the omentum and the organs that 
lie in and near it ’ (Pel. Setn.W 379). Consequently P 
represents these parts as Yahwe’s appointed share of the 
sacrifices (cp Liver). \Ye even find a peculiar sym¬ 
bolism connected with kidney-fat (see Food, § 1 a, but 
note that the text of the passages is doubted ; see Milk, 

§ 1). It is much more natural to find the ‘reins' (as 
EV calls the 4 kidneys,’ when used metaphorically) 
employed as a term for the organ, not only of the 
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emotions (see Ps. 732 i Job 16 13 1927 [not <3 but Theod.]) 
but of the moral sentiments (see Jer. U20 17 10 20 12 
Ps. 7 10 16 7 (?) 262). ' Trier of the reins and the heart ’ 

is the characteristic and title of Yah\v6, not only in 
the OT, but also in the Hebraistic Book of Revelation 
(Rev. 223). In Ps. 1 6 7, however, 'yea, my reins instruct 
me in the night seasons' can hardly be right. It is 
Yalnv6, not the ‘heart’ or the ‘reins,’ who trains and 
disciplines men (see Che. BsS 1 ^ ad loc.). 

2. D'sSn, haldsdim, is in Is. II 5 rendered ‘reins’ by EV 
simply for want of a synonym for ‘ loins.’ 

3. The AViiitf- of Lev. la 2 2 : 1 4 for nit, zdb, is not literal, and 
is based on a long-exploded pathology' (cp Medicine, § 5). 

REKEM (D|71). x - Apparently a Benjamite place- 
name, Josh. 1827 (NAKAN [B?], peKGM [A], P6K6N 
[L]), but most probably a corruption of SxEnT, Jerah- 
meel, and equivalent to anna. Bahurim (another of the 
developments of Jerahmeel). 1 

2 . A king of Midian, Xu. 318 ( poKo/x [BAFL]). Cp 

(3). 

3. One of the ‘ sons ’ of Hebron mentioned with 
Tappuah and Sijema [qq.v.] in 1 Ch. *243 ; in 244 
[MT] he is father of Shammai father of Afaon, but in 
(3 ( peKo/i [B], poKOfi [A], pcoKYjfj. [L]) it is Slieina who is 
ancestor of Shammai, the intermediate links being 
Raiiam and Jorkeam [qq.z 1 . ]; Rekem, Raham, Jor- 
kcain, and Carmel are all probably corruptions of 
JERAHMEEL. Cp JOKDEAM. 

4. In pause Rakem (so EY), a Manassite ; 1 Ch. 7 16 
(BA ora., pcLKCLjui [L]). Seemingly there was a strong 
Jerahmeelite element in the population of the Manassite 
territory. 

These explanations suggest the true explanation of the phrase 
Cip ; see East, Children of, where the reader is referred 
to the present article for textual criticism of the phrase. One 
plausible view of the original form of the story of Gideon 
(7.7’., § 1) requires us, in Jutlg. O3 33 7 12 to read pp^ *33 (see 
Pesh.), i.e., ^3", note the gloss ‘ Amalekites.’ This 

should be taken in connection with the Targumic use of cpi for 
Kadesh ; here too cp-) must come from > the full name of 

Kadesh was Kadesh-jerahmeel, barnea’ and ‘rekem’ having 
the same origin. See Sela. In fact, wherever we meet with 
phrases like ‘ the sons ’ or ‘ the land ’ or ' the mountains of 
Kedeni ’ we may safely regard Kedem as a corruption of Rekem, 
i.e., Jerahmeel, with the doubtful exception of Gen. 10 30 (i.e., 
if H 23 [EV ‘toward Sephar’] does not come from naiy, cp 
Sepmarad). Cp Ophir. See Gen. 2 a6 20 1 Xu. 123 7 iK. 69 
[4 30] Is. 1 1 14 Jer. 4*4 28 E/ek. 25 4 10 Job 1 3. Similarly in Gen. 
15 19 Kadmonites must be a corruption of ‘Jerahmeelites.’ 

T. K. C. 

RELEASE, YEAR OF. See Jubii.ee, also Law 
and Justice, § 15. 

REMALIAH (-in^P"|, § 39 ; poA\e\iA[c]). father 
of Pekah ( q.v.), 2 k. I025 etc., Is. ?4 f. 86. Prob¬ 
ably a corruption of Jerahmeel. Pekah’s Gilead¬ 

ites may really have come from the Xegeb (on the 
southern see Crit. Bib. on Jer. 822 226 Am. I3). 

Similarly, Jehuw as not improbably an Ishmaelite (see 
XiMSin), and Joaba Misrite (see Zeruiaii). It is easy 
to understand that the boldest adventurers might be of 
X. Arabian extraction. t. k. c. 

REMEMBRANCE (}Vl 3 T), Is. 578. See Memorial. 

REMEMBRANCER (2 S. 2O24 etc., AY m £ ), EV 
‘recorder,’ RV m s- ‘chronicler.’ See Recorder. 

REMETH (TOT), Josh. 192i. See Ramoth, i. 
REMMON (Jilin), Josh. 19 7 AV; RV Rimmon (ii.,i). 

REMMON-METHOAR p$h©n pEH), Josh. 19 13. 
See Rimmon ii., 3. 

REMPHAN (peM<{)ANt Stephens with 1 , 31 etc.; 
cp peM<t>AM [D, Vg. Iren.] ; poMt^AN [N*] ; pOM(J>A 
[B], peMc})A [61, Arm.]), or (m being intrusive, as in 
nomBa beside noBa. iS. 21 i),as RV, Rephan (pe 4 >AN 

1 2 dropped out, and n became p (for the reverse process see 
H. P. Smith on 1 S. 8 16). 


[CE, Syrr., Memph. Theb. yEth.] ; cp pAl4>AN, [AN C ]; 
pA4)AN. Just. Dial. 22, ex Amos), occurs, with the prefix 
' the star of the god' (so RV with BD, Pesh., etc. and 
< 3 A 2 *), or ‘ the star of your god ’ (so AV, with ANCE, 
Vg., Hard., etc.), in Acts 7 43. in a quotation from Amos 
526, (3 (where BA pai 4 >an. Q pecJ>AN. Coniplut. peA\- 
4>a). The same Jablonski who ventured on a Coptic 
explanation of Behemoth (q.v.) explained Rempha or 
Rompha from the Coptic, as ‘king of heaven,’ nullo 
plane apice immutato (’ Remphah, yEgyptiorum Deus,’ 
in Opuscula, ed. Te Water, 2 [1806], pp. 1-72). But 
■king of heaven’ in Egyptian would be suten em pet. 1 
Gloag (Comm, on Acts\ 249), Lumby {Ads, in Cambridge 
Bible, ad loc.), and Merx (Schenkel’s Bib.-Lex. 1517) 
suppose Rephan to be the Egyptian name for Saturn. 
So (besides Spencer and Kircher) Lepsius the Egypto¬ 
logist, who says that Seb or Saturn is called repa-n- 
neteru, ‘the youngest of the gods,’ and suggests a 
possible connection with Rephan {Die Chron. der ^Jig. 
93). On phonetic and other grounds this view is not 
more acceptable than Jablonski’s, and the simple ex¬ 
planation is that pe<pav should rather be paupav — i.e., 

I fan, where n is perhaps a corruption of 2, and s (soft) a 
phonetic substitute for v See Chiun. t. k. c. 

REPHAEL (^NDT, as if ‘ God heals ’ ; cp Aram. 

bxa-1._ Wl\ Names, §30; p& 4 >ahA [BAL]), a 
Korahite, b. Shemaiah ; i Ch. 26 7 +. 

Probably ‘God heals’ is a late popular etymology, devised 
after the original name had become corrupted ; that it took hold 
of the imagination we see from the Raphael of Tobit and 
Enoch. The present writer suspects that Rephael, Irpeel, Raphu 
[P»eth-]rapha, and perhaps even Rephaiah (q.v.), all come 
ultimately from an ethnic. See Pedah-zur ; Rephalm. Hommel 
(Exp. T 8 [1897] p. 563) compares the name of an Arab, temp. 
Sargon, in a text transcribed by Winckler, Ya-ra-pa, also the S. 
Arabian name Hi-rapa’a. t. K. C. 

REPHAH(nQl; pA<J)H [BA], pa 4 >a[L]), mentioned 
in the list of the B’ne Ephraim 1 Ch. 7 25. Both Rephah 
and Resheph (q. v.) occur nowhere else and are probably 
corrupt. Cp Ephraim, § 12. 

REPHAIAH (ITEH, §§ 3°. 62, as if ‘ Yah we heals ’; 
PA({)AIA [BAL]). On the ultimate origin of the name 
see Rephael, and note in confirmation that in Xeh. 89 
Rephaiah (5) is a ‘son of Hur’ — i.e., most probably, 
of Jerahmeel. In 1 Ch. 219 Hur is the son of Caleb 
and Ephrath. Who the Calibbites are, we know [see 
Caleb] ; Ephrath is probably a distorted fragment of 
Zarephath. Cp Paradise, col. 3573, n. 5. See below, 
no. 5. t. k. c. 

1. b. Hananiah, mentioned in the genealogy in 1 Ch. 
32r (pacpaX [B]), where, for "22 ‘sons of,’ (3 and Pesh. 
four times read D3 ‘his son.’ So Kittel; Bertheau 
follows MT. 

2. A Simeonite chieftain who attacked the Amalekites 
of Mt. Seir (apparently in Hezekiah’s time), 1 Ch. 442 f. 
(peupeuas [L]). See Ishi, SIMEON. 

3. b. Tola (q.v.): 1 Ch. 72 ( pa<papa [B]); cp 

iSSACHAR, § 7. 

4. b. Binea, 1 Ch. 943 (pcupaiav [N], apaxa [L]) = 

1 Ch. 837 (”£ 7 . Raphah ; pacpai [B], apaxa [L]). Cp 
Benjamin, § 9 ii. j3. 

t 5. b. Hur (4), the ruler of half ‘ the district of Jeru¬ 
salem,’ and one of the repairers of the wall (Xeh. 39; 
pa<paia$ [L]). 

[He was of Jerahmeelite origin (see above). According to 
Meyer (E?itst. 119) the Calibbites and Jerahmeelites did not 
hecome universally recognised as real Jews before the time of P. 
The study of proper names pursued in a series of articles in ihe 
1 present work confirms this, but with limitations. In Xeh .3 
I Hur, Malchijah, Paseah, Rephaiah, Urijah ; in EzraS Elam, 
Michael, Jeliel, Ariel; in Neh. 11 Mahalaleel, Jeroham, Mal- 
chiah, Michaare transparent ‘ Jerahmeelite ' names. The Jer¬ 
ahmeelites became so prominent that the genealogists had to do 
them fuller justice. But the same study of names suggests that 
Jerahmeelite clans were recognised both in Judah and elsewhere 
before the exile.—T. k. c.] 
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REPHAIM (D'ND"1; p<\c[>&[e]lN [or -m]» and [Gen. 
14 Josh. 12 13 , and i Ch.], pr<NNT€C [BAEL] ; Josh. 

1 OT © HA oin, ) > a race °f reputed giants, 

references *° und ^y the Israelites in occupation of 
territory on both sides of the Jordan. 
Before attempting any linguistic or historical explana¬ 
tion, we must look into the several passages where the 
traditional text recognises the name, viz., Gen. 14 5 15 20 
Dt. 2 1120 (pa(f>apa€iv [F once]) 3 n 13 Josh. 124 13 12 17 15, 
to which we may add 2 S. 21 16 18 20 22, cp 1 Ch. 
20 4 6 8 (children of Harapha). The geographical 
phrase ‘ valley of Rephaim ’ will be treated only 
incidentally here (see next article). 

1. Gen. H5. Chedorlaomer and his allies 'smote 
the Rephaim in Ashteroth-karnaim. ’ 

No stress can be laid on this passage. In its present form 
Gen. 14 is probably later even than the archajological notices in 
Dt. 2 10 f. y and the names at present found in Gen. 14 5 probably 
come from a very late editor who arbitrarily ‘ corrected ’ a very 
corrupt text (see Sodom). 

2. Gen. 15 20. The list of Canaanite peoples in 
Gen. 1519-21 comes apparently from a late redactor, but 
has merely suffered front ordinary transcriptional cor¬ 
ruption ; the redactor had no historical theory to serve, 
and reproduced, though inaccurately, names derived 
from earlier sources. 

The order of the names is, Kenites, Kenizzites, Kadmonites 
(from ‘Jerahmeelites’?), Hittites (from ‘ Rehobothites ’ V), Periz- 
zites (Zarephalhites ?), Rephaim, Amorites, Canaanites, Girgash- 
ites (trom ‘Girshites’ or ‘ Geshurites’ ?), Jebusites (Ishmaelites?).’ 
We may infer that, according to tradition, a people called 
‘ Rephaim ’ was to be found in the far S. of Palestine. 

3. Dt. 2 11 20 3 11 13. A ‘remnant of the Rephaim,' 
under their king Og, survived in Bashan, which was 
therefore called * the land of the Rephaim.’ But we are 
also told that the Emim of Moab and the Anakim (of 
Hebron ? or of Rehoboth ?) were reckoned among the 
Rephaim. The passage comes from a late editor (D 2 ), 
and ‘ Bashan ’ should certainly be ‘ Cushan ’ (see Og). 1 

If nj (Gath) in 2 S. 21 20 is miswritten for (Rehoboth), 

this statement is confirmed, for the warriors spoken of in that 
passage were Rephaites. It is true, in Nu. 13 33 the bne ’Anak 
are said to belong to the Nephillm ; but we shall see presently 
that the ‘ Rephaim' and the ‘ Nephillm’ must have been closely 
connected— i.e. } ‘Rephaim’ and ‘Nephillm’ may have been 
interchanged. 

4. Josh. 124 13 12 depend on Dt. 2 n, etc.; but 17 14 f 
has its own peculiarities. When purified from corrupt 
repetitions 17 14/ states that the tribe of Joseph (b’ne 
Joseph) complained to Joshua that it was too large to 
have but one lot and portion. Joshua’s reply was, ‘ If 
thou art a great people, go up to the forest-land, and 
clear away (space) for thyself in the land of the Perizzites 
and the Rephaim.’ The Josephites objected that access 
to this region would be impeded by the Canaanites with 
their chariots of iron, and Joshua rejoined that the forest¬ 
land is not unattainable, and that their strength is equal to 
the task of driving out the Canaanites. 2 Here it would 
appear that the forest-land spoken of means the hill- 
country N. of Shechem ; the view that trans-Jordanic 
territory is intended is not plausible. 3 But room must 
be left for the possibility that 4 Shechem ’ should be 
4 Cusham,’ and ‘ Canaanites ’ * Kenizzites.' There were 
probably b’ne Ephraim in the Negeb (see Crit. Bib.). 

5. In 2 S. 21 22 (cp 20) four champions of the 
Philistines are said to have been 4 born (n‘?') to the 
Rapha (nsnnS) in Gath ' (v. 22 ; cp v. 20), while of two of 
them it is said that they were 4 of the descendants of 
the Rapha’ (HPSm,, H'S'D ; cp 1 Ch. 2O4), or perhaps 
rather (cp 0 in v. 22) 4 of the Rephaim. ’ 4 

1 There is no occasion to reject the second as an 

erroneous repetition from the preceding clause. 

2 In v. 16 read and in v. 18 ’jV’THV "S- 

3 See Steuernagel, ad loc, 

4 It is usual to take nmn as an eponym; but the art. i s 

unfavourable to this view. surely comes from which 

originally had after it the stroke of abbreviation ('KEnn^D’NSnn)* 
In 2 S. 21 22 read Q'KSnn Vl^» * were born to the (or, a) 
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There is, however, great difficulty in the text as it now stands, 
Surely the Philistines were quite formidable enough without 
having to accept the assistance of the remnant of the Rephaim. 
Are we to suppose that the references to the Rephaites in 2 S. 
21 1622 are a later appendage to the tradition, suggested by a 
reminiscence of the tradition respecting Og? Or is there not 
some explanation arising out of a somewhat more definite view 
of the older populations of Canaan made possible by textual 
criticism? 

It would be tedious to sum up here all the evidence 
directly or indirectly affecting the subject in hand 
2. Origin P rovided h Y our textual criticism. Two 

Of name. P assa S es » however, are specially important. 

In Josh. 17i5 it is evident that and 
Q'Nfnn are two competing readings, and that the former 
is more probably correct. And in 2 S. 5 18-20 it is plain 
that the spot called is in the valley of Rephaim. 

It is maintained elsewhere (see Pf.lethites, Zarephath) 
that the tribe whose centre on the S. Palestinian border 
was at Zarephath ( = Zephath) was prominent in early 
Israelitish legend, and that its name underwent strange 
mutilations and corruptions. Among these transforma¬ 
tions may probably be included Zelophehad, Sal had, 
names connected with the N.; and Pelistim 1 and 
Letusim, names connected with the S. That * Perizzi ’ 
and 1 Pelisti ’ are connected is not a violent supposition. 
Both are most probably corruptions of Sarephathi (Zare- 
phathite), and it is hardly less plausible to conjecture 
that Repha’im is a corruption of Perasim, though an 
alternative derivation from Jerahnie’eliin is equally 
possible. Thus—to return to the story in 2 S. 5 18-20 
—instead of 4 Baal-perazim ’ in the 4 valley of Rephaim,’ 
the original tradition probably spoke of 1 Baal-sare- 
phathim in the valley of Jerahme’clim (or Sar£phathlm). ’ 
I hat such long names were early corrupted, and 
that the corruption took different forms in different 
parts of Palestine, can easily be understood. 

The result to which we are tending, and which it 
would lead us into too many digressions to justify fully, 
is that the Sarephathlm or Jerahme’elim migrated into 
many parts both of eastern and of western Palestine. 
'They started from the 8. ; it is not a random statement 
of Gen. 106 that Put (m2 from riS3x) was the brother 
of (the N. Arabian) Cush and Mizraim and the son of 
Ham (Jerahmeel ?), and of Gen. 25 3 that Le iushim 
was the brother of Leummim (Jerahmeelim ?) and the 
son of Dedan (i.e., S. Edom). 'The Sargphathim were 
in fact probably a branch of the Jerahmeelites, who, as 
our textual criticism tends to show, spread over many 
parts both of Western, and even of Eastern, Palestine 
(note the Phoenician Zarephath, and cp Jekaii.meel; 
East, Children of). 'The Jerahmeelites or Sare- 
phathites, according to the genealogies, became largely 
fused with the Israelites, and how much truth there 
may be in the statement that Og the Rephaite (Sare- 
phathite ? or Jerahmeelite ?) and his people were smitten, 
till there were no survivors (Nu. 21 35), it is impossible 
to say. 

It is hardly worth while to discuss the question 
whether the representation of the Rephaim — i.e., 
possibly the Jerahmeelites of Sarephath—as giants (cp 
Am. 29, where 4 the Amorite ’ is thus described) is purely 
mythical. Whether the Edonfitish race (to which the 
Jerahmeelites belonged) was taller than the laier 
Israelitish race or not, it is certain that the instinctive 
tendency of legend (both in Europe and in Asia} to 
picture aboriginal races as of gigantic stature would 
have led to such a representation. According to 
Robertson Smith, 2 4 the giant-legends arose in part 


house of the Rephaim’ (cp L’s ruoku). [In 2 S. 21 , © 1!A has 
paif>a and also yiyavTCf with pa</>a in 22 t ©I- yi yat'Tt? in 77 ’. 
16, 18, Ttravo? V. 20, yiyavrt^ and pa<fta v. 22, whilst ill 1 Ch. 20 
<D has ylyavTts in w. 4, 6, © BA peufta, ©u pa<*>cuv and also © 
yiyavres. ] 

1 The 'Philistines’ of 2 S. 21 15-22 were really the Zare- 
phathites ; 4 Gath ' should be 4 Rehoboth.’ See Pelethites, 
Rehoboth. 

2 Note communicated to Prof. Driver, Dcut. 40. 
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from the comtemplation of ancient ruins of great works 
and supposed gigantic tombs.’ This may very well 
have been the case, in view of the legends attaching 
to huge sarcophagi, like that assigned to Og in Dt., at 
the present day. See Og. 

A brief reference lo other theories of the origin of the name 
Rephaim must suffice. The view that it is connected with Ar. 
rafu'a ‘to lift up,’and means ‘giants,’ is not at all plausible; 
no cognate of rafaa can be pointed to in Hebrew, Aramaic, or 
Assyrian. Stade ( 67 '/I 116120) was the first to connect the 
name with the Rephaim or ‘shades’ (see Dead and Death). 
This has been taken up by Schwally (Deis Leben nach dem 
Tode : 64, n. 1 [1892]; ZA Tll r 18 132 [1898]). From the sense of 
‘ spirits of the dead' arose, it is supposed, that of ‘primeval 
population.' Schwally confirms this by a legend of the Hovas 
in Madagascar (ZA T\V, l.c.). This is surely most improbable. 
The transition is difficult, even if we do not hold, with Stade, 
that c'NDI, the word for ‘the shades,’ means ‘the weak.’ It is 
most reasonable, therefore, to hold that, like a large proportion 
of ethnic names, Rephaim has been worn down from a longer 
form, and this form we may venture to trace either in Jcrah- 
me’elim or in Sarephfithim. 

See also Rephaim, Valley of, and on Job 26 3 see Dead. 

T. K. C. 

REPHAIM, VALLEY OF, also Valley of the 
Giants (C’NSTpcy ; Josh. 15 s 18 16 2 S. 5 18 22 2313 1 Ch. 1115 
14 9 Is. 17 5 : Is. ep (fxxpayy 1 errepea 1 IBKAQT]; Josh. 16 , yrjs 
paefraeip. [AL], -v [B], Josh. 18 eufKpatfraetv [BL], -/x [A], 2 S. 5 , 
rrjp xoiAaSct twf Tle]tTapwp [BAL], 2 S. 23 rtf koiA. pa^aei/x [B], 

•v [A], rirariop [L] ; t Ch. 177 xoiAdSi twp yiyavrmv [BNAL]J 
vatlis Raphaim and gigantuni). 

According to the prevalent theory, which supposes 
the same locality to be referred to in all the passages, 

1 Prevalent tbe * ’ was an upland 

theorv P^ a * n near Jerusalem and Hethlehem (cp 

pritipfqpH 2 S. 23 13/) where not only corn and 
olive trees flourished (Is. 17 s/), but the 
so-called Baca trees (see Mulberky) grew. At its X. 
end was a hill over which ran the boundary of Judah 
and Benjamin (Josh. 158 18 16). The plain was famous 
as the scene of fights between David and the Philistines, 

(2 S. 51822 23 i 3 ; cp 1 Ch. 149 11 15). Elsewhere, | 
however, has been offered the theory that the enemies 
referred to in 2 S. 5 1822 and the related passages were j 
not the Philistines but the Zarephathites (see Zare- 
PHATH), and that the place referred to in 2 S. 23 14 
was not Bethlehem but Beth-jerahmeel (thus the whole 
scene becomes historically and geographically more 
plausible). Elsewhere, too (see Rephaim) we have 
urged that Rephaim, the name of an early population 
of Canaan, is probably a much worn-down form either 
of Sargphathim (Zarephathites), or perhaps more prob¬ 
ably of Jerahmeelim. 

It would seem, then, that in 2 S. 51822, etc., the 
‘valley (upland plain) of Rephaim (Jerahme’elim)’ 

2 David’s carmot be a P^ a ‘ n near Jerusalem, and 
vail r that, like the 'hnek hd-eldh of 1 S. 17 2 (see 

Rephaim. E, "' H ' Va,xey oe >' u " as ° ne of the 

‘ valleys or spaces between the low sloping 

hills' (Palmer) in the neighbourhood of Ruheibeh 
(Rehoboth), possibly indeed the Wady Ruheibeh itself, 
though the broad Wady el-Milh may also come into 
consideration (see Xegeb). 

In the case of Is. 17 s, when we consider the manifest 
play on the name Ephraim in the next verse, it is possible 
to suppose (#) that c\XE") (Rephaim) 

3. Two other , , , . , , - T = . . 

valleys of should rather be cher (^P hraini ). and 

■Renhaim 9 to identify this 'hnek with a part of the 
Great Plain of Esdraelon. ( b) There 
are, however, also good critical arguments for identifying 
this *?mek with that in the story of David. The ques¬ 
tion is subordinate to the large inquiry, Does Is. 17 1-11 
predict the ruin of Syria and Ephraim, or of the kingdom 
of Jerahmeel? See Crib. Bib. But there is no objec¬ 
tion to the view (r) that the 'cmek rPphd'Im of Josh. 15 8 
18 16 really did derive its name from the Jerahme’elim ; 
in fact, the early population of Jerusalem was probably 
a combination of Amorites and Jerahmeelites (see 

1 Cp iP, 1 S. 4 8 ruiv Oeiov twm orepewp to vtojv (tpL sing.). 
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Rehoboth). The upland plain referred to seems to 
be the Beka*a, which stretches from the SW. side of 
Jerusalem southwards as far as Mar Elyas (3 hr. from 
Jerusalem), which may indeed be the ‘mountain’ re¬ 
ferred to in Joshua. 

Eus. and Jer. (OS 2SS 22 147 6 ) place the ‘ Valley of Rephaim ’ 
on the X. of Jerusalem, and Kittel ( Gcsch . der Hebr. 2131) 
follows them on grounds derived from the (surely corrupt) text 
of 2 8^5 22 ^ Tobler’s main objection 1 to the ordinary view is 
that 'emek means a ‘valley,’not a ‘plain.’ But 'fmek is con¬ 
stantly used of plains shut in by hills, and this is just what the 
Beka'a is, ‘shut in on all sides by rocky hill-tops and ridges’ 
(Porter). T. K. C. 

REPHAN (pe<}>AN), Acts 7 43 RV, AV Remphan. 

REPHIDIM (D'TSTI, plain-country, 'strata'??; 
p<\(J)lAeiN [BAFL], Ex. 17 1 8 192 Nu.33i4/.f), a 
place where the Amalekites attacked the Israelites and 
were defeated by Joshua with the aid of the wonder¬ 
working staff of Moses. As we see from his arrange¬ 
ment of the passages of diverse origin which he has 
brought together, R considers this event to have oc¬ 
curred when, according to P, the Israelites encamped 
at Rgphidim immediately before entering the wilderness 
of Sinai. He also thinks that the spot (spots?) called 
Massah and Meribah was (were?) in the district of 
Rephidim, which, in this case, must have extended to, 
or perhaps even have been equivalent to, Horeb (see 
Ex. 176 , 'the rock in Horeb’). On the analysis of 
sources, see Exodus (Book), § 3. 

The existence of a popular tradition of a war waged 
with varying fortunes by the early Israelites against the 
1 Form and ^ ma ^ eb * tes ma > r be assumed without 

contents of f 5c “ ssio " < see A ' ,ALKK : § 2 ' 


legend. 


§ 12). But we have still to ask, Did 


tradition connect this war, or an 
episode of this war, with Rephidim ? Some scholars 
(Oxf Ilex. 107) have doubted this; according to 
them, the connection of the battle described in Ex. 
17 8-16 with Rephidim is purely editorial. Textual 
criticism may contribute something to the decision of 
this point. Among the names of the stations of the 
Israelites there are only two which end in -im, viz., 
Elim and Rephidim. It is difficult not to conjecture 
that both these names are corruptions of ethnics. That 
Elim probably comes from Jerahmeel or Jerahmeelim has 
been suggested already (Moses, § 12). We have also 
conjectured that Marah (the reported name of the pre¬ 
ceding station) has arisen out of another fragment of 
Jerahmeel, viz., Marah (from Rehem; ep Rekem, 
Sela). It may now be added that Rephidim is prob¬ 
ably a corrupt fragment of Jerahmeelim. 

‘ Rephidim ’ (E'TBl), we may suppose, comes from ‘ Rephflrm * 
(C'^'S”))? which, through the intermediate stage of ‘Rephaelim’ 
(D'SrBi), comes from ‘ Remaelim ’ (n'S^-j), i.e., ‘Jerahmeelim’ 
(□'Sn 0j TV) ; the corruption is easier and not less certain than that 
which we meet with sometimes, of Jerahmeel into Ephraim. 

Bacon {Ex. 88, note *) has acutely conjectured that 
Ex. 1526 (a passage usually assigned to R D ) may be 
based on an earlier document which derived the name 
Rephidim from rapha (net). ‘ to heal. ’ The name pre¬ 
supposed in the early tradition may have been not 
Rephidim but Rephaelim ; SkE"i naturally suggests the 
explanation, ‘for 1 am Yahvve that heals thee.’ 2 In 
short, the closing words of v. 26 may originally have 
stood in a context relative to the name Rephaelim. 

From this point of view we cannot question the fact 
that early tradition connected the battle in Ex. 17 8-16 
with Rephidim, the name of which place (like Meribah) 
appears to be a distortion of the ethnic Jerahmeelim. 
The truth is that there were traditional stories in circu¬ 
lation respecting two fertile spots in the Jerahmeelite 
country occupied by the migrating Israelites. One 
appears in a double form in Ex. 1523-25#, and in v. 27; 
another has also a double representation in Ex. 

1 Dritte IVanderung^ 202. 

2 See Raphael, and cp Eth. Enoch,\® 7 , where Raphael is 
commanded to proclaim that God will heal the earth. 
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17 2 4-7 (part) and, in a very fragmentary form, in 
vv. 3 7 (part). The second certainly refers to the oasis 
of'Ain Gadis (the fountain of the Jerahmeelite Kadesh). 
And it is not unreasonable to hold that the Amalekite 
attack spoken of in Ex. 1/8 was connected in the 
original tradition with this fountain, the possession of 
which was naturally grudged by the Jerahmeelites 
(now become unfriendly?—see Moses) to the intrud¬ 
ing Israelites. (In this case, the ‘hill’ spoken of in 
w. gf may be one of the earth-covered limestone hills 
at the north-eastern sweep of the oasis; cp Trum¬ 
bull, Kadesh-barnea , 273.) This, at any rate, is the 
view suggested by the text of Ex. 17 in its present 
form ; but even if we reject it, there is strong prob¬ 
ability in the opinion that the Amalekites attacked Israel 
in Rdphldlm — i.e., Jcrahmgelim—because we have ex¬ 
press evidence (Nu. 13 29 , cp Gen. 14 7) that the Negeb, 
including Kadesh, was the region specially occupied by 
the Jerahmeelite clans. 

That the story of the Amalekite attack, not less than 
that of the smitten rock (v. 6, • the rock in Horeb'), is 
placed too early by R, seems beyond doubt. The 
Moses who stood apart from the fight, holding the 4 rod 
of Elohim,* but who after a time was in danger of 
letting his hand sink, and who committed the military 
leadership to Joshua, is clearly an old man ; we are 
placed by this story at the beginning of the various 
wars which tradition referred to the close of the life of 
Moses. See Moses ; and cp Jehovah-nissi, Massah 
and Meribah, Wanderings. 

In the above statement we have been compelled to 
assume that Horeb or Sinai was not in the so-called 


2. Earlier 


Sinaitie Peninsula, but in close prox- 
zeotrranhioal imity to Kadesh » in the Jebel 

^theories Ma S rah - on the S\V. frontier of the 
Negeb (see Moses, §§ 5,14). If, how¬ 
ever, we suppose that Sinai is either Jebel Serbal or 
Jebel Musa (see Sinai, § 18), we may, with several 
modern geographers (Lepsius, Ebers, Ritter, A. P. 
Stanley, C. W. Wilson, E. H. Palmer), be tempted to 
attach ourselves to the tradition, recorded especially by 
Kosmas I ndicopleustes (535 a.d. ) and Antoninus 
Martyr (circa 600 A.D.), which identifies RCphldlm 
with Feiran, the ancient Pharan, the ruins of which 
stand at the junction of the Wady 'Aleyat with the 
Wady Feiran, about 4 m. N. of Serbal. Antoninus 
Martyr speaks of an 'oratorium,’ whose altar is set on 
the stones which were put under Moses while he was 
praying. Evidently he refers to the Jebel et-Tahuneh, 
on the right bank of the Wady Feiran, which is about 
720 ft. high, and is covered with remains of Christian 
tombs, cells, and chapels. This view was adopted as a 
whole by the members of the Sinai Expedition, except- 
ing F. W. Holland (see Ordnance Survey of Penins. of 
Sinai, 153^- )• More plausible, if the connection of 
the story of the rock and that of the battle be main¬ 
tained, is the view of Ebers (Durch Gosen sum Sinai, 
212; cp Lepsius, Briefe, 349 ff.) that the biblical 
R&phldlm is to be placed in the dry, north-western 
part of the Wady Feiran, where the Amalekites might 
be supposed to have gathered to prevent the Israelites 
from entering the oasis. Robinson’s theory (BR 1 179 ), 
adopted by F. W. Holland (Recovery of Jerusalem, 
534 ^)» that R£phidim is in the narrow gorge of el- 
Watiyeh in the great Wady es-Sheikh—the Wady by 
which, according to this traveller, the Israelites ap¬ 
proached Horeb —is less defensible, for reasons well 
summed up by E. H. Palmer (Sinai, 202); cp also 
Ritter (Palestine and the Sinaitie Peninsula, I 323 ). 
All these theories depend, as we have seen, on the 
correctness of the traditional theory as to the general 


RESURRECTION 

position of Horeb or Sinai, which is open to much 
question, and indeed appears to some scholars hardly 
defensible. T K c J 

RESAIAS (pHC<MOy [BA]), i Esd. 58 RV=Ezra2 2 , 
Reelaiah. 

RESEN (jp"l; A&C6M [AZJL] ; •6N [E] ; Resen) is 
named in Gen. 1012, as a city lying between Nineveh 
1. Assyrio- Kalah - Menant therefore considered 
logical ! ! l ? k® re P re sented by the ruin-heaps of 
inquiry. Selamiye. Bochart and recently Noldeke 
have connected it with the Larissa of 
Xenophon (Anab. iii. 4 7), the site of which, however, is 
uncertain, though Frd. Del. (Calwer Bib.-Lex. 731) 
suggests identifying it with Nimrud (cp Calah). In 
the inscriptions, so far published, no city of any im¬ 
portance bears a name like Resen. A city of the name 
Re-6s-e-ni (R6s-£ni) appears as not far from Nineveh, 
in the Bavian description of Sennacherib (RB2u6f, 
cp Del. Par. 188 261) ; but there is nothing to show that 
it was an ancient foundation. There is little hope of 
its identification till the district has been properly 
explored. c . w. 11. j. 

From an exegetical point of view the matter is further 
complicated by the words which follow Resen— 4 the 
2 Text- sanie * s the great city.* Does this refer to 
critical Kesen? one would have doubted this, 
solution but tbe siIence antiquity as to any 
important city near Nineveh with a name 
resembling Resen. R£s-eni— i.e., 4 fountain-head, place 
of fountains,’ is not a probable name at all. To suppose 
a 4 tetrapolis’ with two such doubtful names as Rehoboth- 
Ir and Resen is a desperate expedient. If, however, 
Nimrod was a N. Arabian, not a Babylonian, hero, a 
probable identification of Resen may be made, rta 
(misread Calah) is in the view of the present writer one 
of the many corruptions of (Jerahmeel); mrj 

(which was read Nineveh) not improbably comes from 
p-nn (Hebron) ; and Tj,’n Kin is certainly a 

corruption of S«cnT Kin (that is, Jerahmeel), a gloss 
on n 1 ?:). 4 Between Hebron and Jerahmeel * appears 

to be a suitable description of Beersheba, the name of 
which is sometimes corrupted into ni2 and 
See Nimrod. § i, c. w. h. j. ; "§ 2, t. k. c. TT 

RESERVOIR (mpD, Is. 22 n, RV). See Conduits, 

§ 1 [5]* 

RESHEPH (*]£H ; c&p&(}> [B], p<\ce<t> [A], p&cH(}> 
[L]), a ‘son’ of Ephraim, 1 Ch. 725 (see Ebiiraim, 

§ 12). The other names include Sheerah (i.e., 
Ashhur?), Ammihud (i.e. Jerahmeel?) Elishama (i.e., 
Ishmael?). 4 Resheph ’ therefore should perhaps be rp* 
(cp (5 1 *), and mean ‘ Zarephathite * ; cp 'mxn p, Nch. 
831— i.e., a Zarephathite. Clermont-Ganneau how¬ 
ever, suggests that Arsuf ( = the Apollonia of Jos.), 
about 7 m. N. of Jaffa, may correspond to an ancient 
town Resheph. Resheph (identified with Apollo) was 
the Phoenician and N. Syrian fire-god and war-god (cp 
CIS 1 n. 10, and Hadad-inscr. from Zenjlrli, ll. 3, 11), 
whose cultus was introduced into Egypt during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties (see list of gods 
on altar in Turin Museum, TSBAZ^g, /. 67, and 
plate; and cp E. Meyer, ZDMG 31 719 7.2 8/ J. 1 Close 
to Arsuf is an extraordinary holy place — a ffa ram, 
which, under Moslem forms, possibly continues a primi¬ 
tive cultus (Cl.-Ganneau, I/orus et saint Georges, 17; 
cp Baed.i 2 ) 239). See, further, Phoenicia, § 12, end. 

T. K. c. 

RESURRECTION. See Eschatology (index). 

1 For further references see Maspero, Struggle of Nations, 
156, n. 1. 
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I Narratives examined (§§ 2-16). 

Canonical Gospels (§ 2/.). 

Gospel of the Hebrews (§ 4). 

Gospel of Peter (§ 5). 

Coptic account (§ 6). 

Extra-canonical details (§ 7). 

Conclusion of Mk. (§ 8 /.). 

1 Cor. 15 1-1 1 (§§ 10-15). 

Accounts of ascension (§ 16). 

The resurrection of Jestis is held to be the central 
fact upon which the Christian church rests. Even at a 

- ~ . date so early as that of 1 Cor. Paul 

1. General. , , , 

treats it as such in an elaborate discussion 

(i Cor. 15 1-26). In particular he rests upon it three 
fundamental thoughts of the Christian faith : (1) the belief 
that the death of Jestis was not —what in accordance 
with Dt. 21 23 (Gal. 3 13) it must have seemed to be— 
the death of a malefactor, but a divine appointment for 
the forgiveness of sins and for the salvation of men 
( t Cor. 15 17 Rom. 425 64-7, etc.); (2) a vindication of the 
supremacy of the exalted Christ over the Church ( t Cor. 
I525/. Rom. I4 2 Cor. 134 , etc.) ; and {3) a pledge of 
the certainty of an ultimate resurrection of all believers 
to a life of everlasting blessedness (1 Cor. 15 18-20 614 
Rom. 68 811, etc.). 

Whilst the second and ihe third of these points were so held 
at all times, that was not quite the case with the first. At a 
date as early as that of the speeches of Peter in Acts (see Acts, 
§ 14) the resurrection of Jesus was not the divine confirmation 
of the truth that the death of Jesus laid the foundations of the 
salvation of mankind ; the death is there represented rather as a 
calamity (3 13-15 5 3a) even if it was (according to 2 23 4 28) fore¬ 
ordained of God. but the significance of the resurrection of Jesus 
does not become on that account the less; on the contrary it 
figures as being itself the act with which the forgiveness of sins 
is connected (5 31, cp 3 2-3). Most modern schools of theology in 
like manner refrain from regarding the resurrection as an event 
without which the theologian wbuld not be able to regard Jesus’ 
death as a divine arrangement for the salvation of men. 

Such theologians also, however, do not on that 
account attach to it any the less importance ; rather do 
they see in it the divine guarantee for the truth that the 
person of Jesus and the cause which he represented 
could not remain under the power of death, but must of 
necessity at last gain the victory over all enemies in 
spite of ever)' apparent momentary triumph. 

It seems accordingly in logic inevitable that if at any 
time it should come to be recognised that the resurrection 
of Jesus never happened, the Christian faith with respect 
to all the points just mentioned would necessarily come 
to an end. 

The shock to which the Christian religion and the Christian 
church would be exposed by any such discovery would appear 
to be all the heavier when it is reflected that only two other 
propositions can he named which would place it in equal or 
greater danger ; the one, that the death of Jesus did not procure 
the salvation of mankind, the other that Jesus never existed at 
all. The first, of these two theses would leave many schools of 
thought within the limits of Christianity comparatively un¬ 
affected, for they find the redeeming work of Jesus in his life, 
not, as Paul and orthodox theologians generally, in his death ; 
on the other hand their faith would he most seriously affected 
if they found themselves constrained to recognise that Jesus 
remained under the power of death. 

The reason for dreading all these dangers is that 
upon the assumption of the resurrection of Jesus (as 
also upon that of his atoning death and upon that of 
his existence at all) are based propositions which are 
fundamental to the Christian faith, —propositions con¬ 
cerning God and his relation to men, upon the truth 
of which no less an issue depends than the salvation of 
mankind. The question concerns things of priceless 
value, and the judgments upon which all interest con¬ 
centrates are (to use the language of modern German 


III. Explanation offacts (§§ 30-38). 
Nature of resurrection body of 
Jesus (§ 30). 

Resurrection only of the Spirit of 
Jesus (g 31). 

Objective visions (§ 32). 

Apparent death, and false rumours 
of the resurrection of Jesus (§ 33). 
Subjective visions (§§ 34-38). 
Literature (§ 39). 

theologians) Werthurtheile — i.e., judgments which 
declare that to be able to believe such and such is for 
the religious man a thing of absolute value ; unless such 
things can be accepted he can only despair. Thus the 
believing man can cherish no more urgent desire than 
that the basis upon which these beliefs, which are for 
him so priceless, rest should be raised securely above the 
reach of doubt. 

Yet what is this basis? It consists in an affirmation 
regarding a fact in history which is known to us only 
through tradition and accordingly is open to historical 
criticism just as any other fact is. Indeed, whilst the 
very existence of Jesus and the fact of his death on the 
cross have been questioned by only a very few, 1 and on 
the other hand the meaning of his death, as soon as the 
fact has been admitted, is left an open question to every 
one, we find that the resurrection of Jesus—as is not 
surprising in view of its supernatural character—is in 
very many quarters and with growing distinctness 
characterised as unhistorical, and that not merely when 
it is conceived of as having been a revivification of the 
dead body of Jesus, but also when it is defended in 
some spiritualistic form. 

The present examination of the subject will not start 
from the proposition that ' miracles are impossible.’ 

Such a proposition rests upon a theory of the universe (Welt¬ 
anschauung), not upon exhaustive examination of all the events 
which may be spoken of as miracles. Even should we by any 
chance find ourselves in a position to say that every alleged 
miraculous occurrence from the beginning of time down to the 
present hour had been duly examined and found non-miraculous, 
we should not thereby be secured against the possibility of 
something occurring, to-morrow which we should De compelled 
to recognise as a miracle. Empirically, only so much as this 
stands fast—and no more—that as regards present-day occur¬ 
rences the persons who reckon with the possibility of a miracle 
(by miracle we here throughout understand an occurrence that 
unquestionably is against natural law) are very few, and that 
present-day occurrences which are represented as miraculous 
are on closer examination invariably found to possess no such 
character. 

The normal procedure of the historian accordingly 
in dealing with the events of the past will be in the first 
instance to try whether a non-miraculous explanation 
will serve, and to come to the other conclusion only on 
the strength of quite unexceptionable testimony. 
Needless to say, in doing so, he must be free from all 
prepossession. He must accordingly, where biblical 
authors are concerned, in the first instance, look at 
their statements in the light of their own presuppositions, 
even though in the end he may find himself shut up to 
the conclusion that not only the statements but also the 
presuppositions are erroneous. 

I. Narratives Examined 

For our most authentic information on the subject of 

1 Loman, who in 1881 altogether denied the existence of 
Jesus, affirmed it in 1884 and still more distinctly in 1887. 
Amongst those who have most recently maintained the negative 
may be named Edwin Johnson, the author o f Antigua Mater 
(anonymous; 1887) and The Rise of Christendom (1890), and 
John M. R.obertson, Christianity and Mythology (1900) and 
A Short History of Christianity (1902). 


CONTENTS 

General, § 1. 

II. Determination of outward facts 
(§§ 17 - 29 )- 

Nature of the appearances (§ 17). 

No words of the risen Jesus (§ 18). 
Galilee the place (§ 19). 

The sepulchre (§ 20 /). 

The third day (§ 22). 

Number of appearances (§ 23). 
Unhistorical elements due to ten¬ 
dency (§§ 24-29). 
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the resurrection of Jesus we naturally look to the 
Gospels ; these, however, exhibit con- 

2* Gospe tradictions of the most glaring kind, 
narratives ot R e j maruS| whose work was published 
resurrection Lessing as l Volfenbiittclcr Frag - 

compared. men t e> enumerated ten contradictions ; 
but in reality their number is much greater. (Mk. 
I69-20 is not taken account of in this place ; see below, 
§ 8 .) 

(a) Of the watch and seal set upon the sepulchre, and 
of the bribing of the soldiers of the watch, we read only 
in Mt. (2762-66 284 u-15). lti Mk. and Lk. these 
features are not only not mentioned ; they are excluded 
by the representation of the women as intending to 
anoint the body and (in Mk. at least) as foreseeing 
difficulty only in the weight of the stone, not in the 
presence of a military guard. In Mt. the women’s 
object is simply to see the sepulchre (28 1) ; they have 
therefore heard of its being guarded, as in fact they 
very easily could. 

(b) According to Lk. (2354 56) the women got ready 
the spices before sunset on Friday; according to Mk. 
(16 1) they did not buy them till after sunset on Satur¬ 
day. In Jn. the incident does not occur at all, for 
according to 19 38-40 Joseph of Arimathaea and 
Nicodemus have already embalmed the body before 
laying it in the grave, whilst according to Mk. 1546 = 
Mt. 27 59 / = Lk. 23 53 Joseph alone (without Nico¬ 
demus) simply wrapped it in a fine linen cloth. 

( c) The persons who come to the sepulchre on the 
morning of the resurrection are : according to Mk. 
( 16 1 ), Mary Magdalene, Mary of James (cp Mary, 
§§ 26 23), and Salome; according to Mt. ( 28 1) only 
the two Marys (the designation 4 the other Mary ’ 
is explained by 27 56) ; according to Lk. (24 10), in 
addition to the two Marys, Joanna (cp 83) 4 and the 
other women with them ' ; according to Jn. ( 20 i) only 
Mary Magdalene, 1 to whom, however, are added Peter 
and the beloved disciple. In agreement with this last 
we have only the notice in Lk. (2424) that after the 
women 4 some of those with us ’ (rit^s t&p <tvp i]pup) had 
gone to the sepulchre and had found the report of the 
women to be true ; also the notice in 24 12 (a verse not 
found in the ‘western’ MSS) according to which Peter 
ran, after the visit of the women, to the sepulchre, and 
stooping down beheld the linen clothes alone, and 
wondering departed. This verse, though we can hardly 
suppose it to have come from Jn. 20 3-8, is still open 
to the suspicion of being a later interpolation,—all 
the more because the mention of Peter alone does 
not harmonise with the ‘some’ (npis) of v. 24, and 
‘them’ (clvtQp) of v. 13 connects with v. n, not with 
v. 12. 

(d) The time of the visit of the women to the 
sepulchre is : in Mk. ( 16 2) 4 when the sun was risen,’ in 
Lk. ( 24 1, 4 at early dawn ’) and Jn. (20 1, 4 early, when 
it was yet dark ’) before sunrise, but in Mt. ( 2 S 1) about 
half a day earlier. 

4 Late on the Sabhath 1 ( b\pe aafifUTun') means unquestionably, 
according to the Jewish division of the day, the time about sunset, 
and the words immediately following— tj} emftnoo-KOverr} fiiav 
cra/SjSarwv, 4 as the light shone forth towards the first day of the 
week 4 (see Week, § 7)—-are elucidated by Lk. 2354, where the 
transition from the Jewish Friday to Saturday (Sabbath)—in 
other words the time of sunset—is indicated by the expression 
era)Sharov ene^uxTKev, 4 the Sabbath shone forth.' This.expression 
is usually explained by reference to the custom of kindling the 
lights somewhat before the beginning of the Sabbath because on 
the Sabbath it was unlawful to do so. Keim, however ( Gcsch . 
Jcsu von Nazara , 3 552ET O303), produces evidence of the 
same us us loquendi for the other days of the week ; and this will 


1 It must not be inferred from the plural, 4 we do not know' 
(ou/c 01 8a.fj.ev : 20 2), that Jn. thought of other women as also 
present. The inference is excluded by the sing. 4 comes ’ 
(epx* tou) of v. 1. The pi. 4 we know ’ (otfiapev) therefore can only 
be intended to express Mary Magdalene's thought that other 
Christians in whom perhaps some knowledge of the facts might 
be presumed did not actually possess it any more than herself— 
if it is not an unconscious reminiscence of the 4 women ’ of the 
Synoptics. In 20 13 we find correctly the singular : 4 1 know not. 
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cover the case of its employment in Mt. The word 4 by night, 1 
vvktos, in 2b 13 also goes to show that Mt. pictured to himself the 
journey of the women to the sepulchre and the opening of the 
sepulchre of the earthquake (or the angel) as having happened by 
night. Furthermore 11 is conceivable that Ml. should have been 
brought to this divergence to the extent of half a day front the 
account by the other evangelists precisely if he had followed 
Mk. with strict precision. For in point of fact Mk. indicates, 
first (10 1), sunset by the phrase 4 when the Sabbath was past ’ 
(Siayevo/xcVov toO <ra/3/3a.TOu) and, next (10 2 ) mentions sunrise ; 
his reference to sunset is in connection with the purchase of 
the spices, a circumstance which Mt. had no occasion to notice. 
Thus Mt • might come to look upon the second time-determination 
as synonymous with the first, inasmuch as the actual words 
4 very early on the First day of the week ’ (Aiav npuil rfj fx 19 tw 
cra/3/3aTwi'), if the Jewish, division of the day is assumed, does 
not absolutely exclude such a view. Cp, further, § 26 a. 

(e) According to Mk. ( 16 4), Lk. (24 2), and Jn. (20 1) 
those who came to the sepulchre found that the stone 
at the door had already been rolled aw ay ; according to 
Mt. (282) it was rolled back in the presence of the 
women by an angel who in a great earthquake came 
down from heaven. 

(/) In Mk. ( 16 5-7), as in Mt. ( 28 2-7), there is only 
one angel; in Lk. ( 24 4-7) and Jn. (2O12/.) there are 
two (in Lk. called 4 men,’ &p8pes, but 4 in dazzling 
apparel,' ip iadrjn dcrTpairrovar], somewhat as in 
Mt. 28 3 Mk. 16 5). 

(g) According to Mk. this one angel, according to 
Jn. the two, sat in the sepulchre ; according to Mt. 
the one angel sits without the sepulchre upon the stone ; 
according to Lk. the two come up to the women, to all 
appearance not until these have already left the 
sepulchre. 

(/i) As for what was seen in the sepulchre, according 
to Mk. ( 1 65) it was only the angel, and according to 
Lk. (243), at least when the women entered, there was 
nothing. According to Mt. (282-5) the women do not 
inform themselves as to the condition of the grave. 
Similarly Mary Magdalene, according to J11. 20 1, at her 
first visit. Thereafter the beloved disciple is the first to 
look in, when he sees the linen clothes (205) ; next 
Peter enters and sees besides the linen clothes the 
napkin wrapped up in a place by itself (206 f ). Finally, 
Mary looks in and sees the two angels. 

(z) The explanations given by the angels to the 
women contain the one point in the whole narrative in 
which there is, at least in the synoptics, complete 
agreement ( v . 6) : 1 he rose, he is not here ’ (rftipdri, oi k 
ionp u> 5 e). To this in Mk. and Mt. there is the pre¬ 
face : 4 fear ye not ’ ; the same two also have the words 
4 ye seek the crucified one’ (similarly in Lk.). In Jn. 
the angels say merely ( 20 13) : ‘Woman, why wee pest 
thou ? ’ 

(£) The discrepancies in the instructions given to the 
women are among the most violent in the whole account: 
in Mk. and Mt. there is the injunction to say to his 
disciples (Mk. adds : 4 and to Peter’) that Jesus goes 
before them to Galilee and that there they will see him 
as he had said to them (in Mt. 287 also perhaps we 
ought to read, 4 behold, he said to you,’ idov chrtp vplv ); 
in Lk. on the other hand what we read is 1 remember 
how’ he spake before of his death and resurrection while 
he was yet in Galilee.’ Here, that is to say, still the 
word Galilee, but the sense quite opposite. In IT. 
strictly there is no injunction at all (cp under ;•) and in 
Jn. we find no words which could even seem to answer 
to the command in Mk. and Mt. 

(/) No less marked are the differences as to the 
announcements made by the women to the disciples. 
According to Lk. ( 249 ) they report their discover} ; 
according to Mt. ( 288 ) they intend to do so, and v. 16 
leaves it to be inferred that they carried out their 
intention ; according to Jn. (202 18) Mary Magdalene 
reports, in the first instance to the two disciples, and in 
the second to the disciples at large, what she has seen. 
On the other hand, according to Mk. 168 the women 
out of fear say nothing to any one. 

\m) As regards results of the message, in the last 
case of course, that in Mk., where the women say 
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nothing, there can be no immediate consequence. 
According to Mt. (2816) the message issues in 
immediate compliance with the command to go to 
Galilee ; according to Jn. (2O3-10) Mary’s first com¬ 
munication leads to the running of the two disciples to 
the sepulchre, whilst her second (20*8) is not said to 
have produced any effect. In Lk. (24 n) the women’s 
statement produces merely the unbelief of the disciples, 
unless we are to regard as genuine z>. 12, according 
to which Peter alone of the whole number hastens to 
the grave (see above, c). 

(//) An appearance of the risen Jesus at the sepulchre 
itself is reported only in Jn. ( 20 14-17), where it is made 
to Mary Magdalene ; an appearance on the way back 
from the sepulchre to the city only in Mt. (289/), 
where it is made to the two Marys. Whilst in this 
last case, however, the women embrace Jesus’ feet, in 
Jn. he does not permit Mary Magdalene to touch him. 

(o) The injunction received from Jesus himself is 
according to Mt. the same as that given by the angels. 
The women are to direct the disciples, here called 
‘brethren’ (a5e\<poi) by Jesus, to go to Galilee; 
according to Jn. Mary Magdalene is simply bidden tell 
his ‘ brethren ’ (a 5 e\ 0 of) that he is ascending to heaven 
(cp above, £). 

(p) An appearance of Jesus on the day of the resur¬ 
rection on the road to Emmaus is known only to Lk. 
(2413-35). 

((/) An appearance to Simon Peter before the evening 
of the same day is known only to Lk. (2434). 

The view of Origen (for the passages see in Resch, TU v. 4 
423 and x. 3 770-782), that the third evangelist says, and rightly, 
that Simon was the companion of Cleopas on the walk to 
Emmaus, is quite inadmissible. As in Origen the name is con¬ 
stantly used without any addition, it is evident that only Peter 
can be intended. It has to he observed on the other hand, 
however, that the announcement of an appearance of the risen 
Jesus to Simon is made, and made by the eleven (and their 
companions), to the two disciples on their return from Emmaus. 
For this reason, therefore, Resch prefers to read ‘saying’ in the 
nominative (Ae'yovrcs for A eyovras) with cod. D, according to 
which it is the Emmaus disciples who make the announcement. 
To this it has to be remarked^ that neither Lk. nor Origen, in 
view of 24 31 35, can have intended to say that Jesus had 
appeared in Emmaus to. Peter only and not to Cleopas also. 
If, again, by the Simon in Origen’s MSS of Lk. we ought to 
understand some disciple other than Peter, such a conjecture 
would he quite as baseless as that other guess of Church fathers 
and Scholiasts (see Tisch. on 24 18) that the companion of 
Cleopas was Nathanael, or the evangelist Luke, or a certain 
Am(m)aon, whose name perhaps comes from the place-name 
Emmaus. 1 

(r) An appearance on the same evening to the eleven 
and their companions (-rot's evdeKa Kal tov s abv avrois), 
at which Jesus asks the disciples to touch his hands and 
feet, and eats a piece of a broiled fish, is recorded by 
Lk. (2433 36-51). The disciples are at this interview 
enjoined by Jesus to remain in Jerusalem till Pentecost 
(cp above, £). Jn. also (20 19-24) assigns an appearance 
before the ‘ disciples ’ to the same evening, and we 
must presume, therefore, that here the same interview 
is intended as that related by Lk. The circumstances, 
however, are very different. In Jn. Thomas is ex¬ 
pressly stated not to have been with the eleven ; and 
that the number of the ‘ disciples ’ included others than 
the ten apostles as we read in Lk. (oi <rvv avrois) is not 
to be supposed, since Jesus solemnly sends them forth 
(ireinra) v/aas) and imparts to them not only the gift of 
the Holy Spirit (which in JJc.t'. 49 he holds forth as a 
promise for Pentecost) but also the authority to bestow 
or withhold forgiveness of sins (cp Ministry, §§ 4 < 34 c )‘ 
Lk. makes no reference to the circumstance that the 
doors were shut when Jesus entered, any more than he 
does to the conferring of the authority just mentioned ; 
Jn. on the other hand knows nothing of Jesus having 

1 The I tala codd. h, e, ff 2 , Ambrosiaster, Ambrosius (on both 
see Souter, Exp.T , 1901-1902, p. 429^) in v. 13 looking forward 
to zk 18, add Cleopas to Ammaus [ = Emmaus] presumably 
because, reading bv6p.an (so D, it., vg.) for fj ovofia, they saw 
in ‘ Emmaus' the name not of the village but of one of the two 
disciples (so Nestle, Einfuhrung in das grieefu NT\-) 96, ET 


eaten. Besides his hands, Jesus shows not his feet but 
his side—the piercing of which, indeed, is mentioned 
only in Jn. 19 34 ; but he does not suffer himself to be 
touched, yet without expressly forbidding this as he had 
done in the case of Mary Magdalene. 

(j) Jesus first suffers his hands and his side to be 
touched eight days afterwards, by Thomas in presence 
of * his disciples ' ; but this is mentioned only in Jn. (20 
26-29) and after he has again entered the same house 
(tt&\iv fjaav foai) through closed doors. 

(t) ‘ After these things' (jaera ravra), but only 
according to Jn. 21 , Jesus appears once more by the 
lake of Galilee to Peter, Thomas, Nathanael, the sons 
of Zebedee, and two other disciples who are not named. 

(u) Galilee also, but certainly at an earlier date, was 
the scene of the appearance, recorded only in Mt. 
(2816-20), to the eleven on the mountain to which 
Jesus had directed them to go (when and where he 
made the appointment is nowhere stated, but seems to 
have been recorded in a source that was used at this 
point). Jesus here enjoins upon them the mission to 
the Gentiles and baptism in the name of the Trinity. 
The missionary precept is in substantial agreement with 
Lk. 2449 and also with Jn. 20 21 (see above, r)P 

That one and the same event should be to some 
extent differently described even by eye-witnesses is 

3 Extent of intelli S ible enough, as also that some 
particular incident connected with it 
discrepancies. should jn , ater rem j n iscence be errone¬ 
ously dissociated from it and attached to some other 
similar event. 

(a) Thus no serious importance ought, for example, 
to be given to the circumstance that the words in which 
the disciples are bidden by the angel to betake them¬ 
selves to Galilee, do not exactly agree in the different 
accounts, and that one narrator assigns the missionary 
precept to one appearance, another to another. To 
this, however, there arc limits. 


Whether the sepulchre was guarded or not guarded, how 
many women went to the sepulchre, whether or not the disciples 
were bidden go to Galilee, whether or not when Jesus appeared 
Mary Magdalene was alone, whether or not Thomas was 
present, whether or not Jesus asked for food and then actually 
partook of it, whether or not he allowed himself to be touched ; 
above all, whether the appearances occurred in Jerusalem or in 
Galilee, and whether the women reported what they had seen 
at the sepulchre or were silent about it—these and many other 
points are matters with regard to which the eye-witnesses or 
those who had their information directly from eye-witnesses, 
could not possibly have been in the least uncertainty. Yet, 
what differences ! Differences, too, of which it is impossible to 
say that they are partly explicable by the fact that one narrator 
gives one occurrence and another another without wishing 
thereby to exclude all the rest. Lk. enumerates a consecutive 
series of appearances and brings it to a close (24 51) with the 


1 The harmonistic attempt to dispose of this appearance in 
Galilee by maintaining that Galilee here means one of the summits 
of the Mount of Olives near Jerusalem—whether the summit on 
the N. or that called in 2 K. 23 13 the ‘mount of corruption' 
(see Destruction, Mount of ; Olives, Mount of, § 5), 
by which supposition Mt. 28 16 is brought into agreement with 

Lk. 24 50 Acts 1 12, has its basis only on assertions of mediaeval 
pilgrims. The matter is not improved by the purely conjectural 
assumption of Resch (TU x. 2 381-389 x. 3765./C) that in Mt. 
2S 16 and already in 2632 28710= Mk. 14 28 167, ‘Galilee’ 
(TaAtAaia) is a wrong rendering of the gelild (nV*?ij) in the 
original Hebrew gospel postulated by him, the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem (irepix<*>pos Mt. 35 Mk. 1 28, etc.) being what was 
really intended. In Tertullian’s (Apot. 21) ‘cum discipulis 
quibusdam apud Galilaeam Judaeae regionem ad quadra^inta dies 
egit ’ Resch even finds Galilaea used as the name of this district 
(see, against this, Schiirer, TLZ , 1897, p. 187 /.}. That, further, 
the Mount of Olives belonged to this district Resch accepts 
from the medimval pilgrims ; and that it constituted the central 
point of the district, so that the disciples could at once under¬ 
stand by the ‘district’ to which (according to Mk. 16 7 = Mt. 
287 10) they were directed the Mount of Olives, as being the 
‘ mountain where Jesus had appointed them ’ (to opo? o£ era .£aro 
auTot? 6 Ttjctou? : 28 16), he derives from his own authority. The 
Acta Pilati and the Gesta Piiati , finally, which place the 
ascension of Jesus at once in Galilee and on the Mount of Olives, 
embody no true geographical recollection but only a quite crude 
harmonistic attempt (cp the passages in Zahn, Gesch. d. /Canons, 
2937; also Thilo, Cod . Apocr. NT 1 617-622). See also 
Matthias. 
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express statement that Jesus parted from them ; and all these 
occurrences are represented as having happened on one and the 
same day. In Jn., on the other hand, the events of the twentieth 
chapter alone require eight days. Mt. and Mk. know of 
appearances to disciples only in Galilee, Lk. and Jn. 20 only of 
appearances in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood (Emmaus), 
neither of the last-named evangelists taking any account what¬ 
ever of any appearances in Galilee—not till Jn .21 do we come 
upon one of this description ; but this chapter is by another hand 
(see John, Son of Zebedee, § 40). 

(<$) Refuge is often sought in the reflection that some¬ 
times an event may, after all, have actually happened, 
even if the accounts of it are quite discrepant. A 
famous illustration often quoted in this connection is 
the case of Hannibal, who quite certainly did cross the 
Alps, although Livy’s account of the route taken by him 
is entirely different from that of Polybius. Most as¬ 
suredly. The fact, however, that, whatever be the 
contradictions of chroniclers, he actually did cross the 
Alps is a certainty for us, only because we know for 
certain that at one date he was to be found on the 
Gallic side, and at a subsequent date on the Italian. 
If it were just as clearly made out that Jesus, after his 
death, came back again to this life, we could, indeed, 
in that case, with an easy mind, leave the differences 
between the narratives to settle themselves. Here, 
however, the position of matters is that the actuality of 
the resurrection of Jesus depends for its establishment 
upon these very narratives ; and in such a case unim¬ 
peachable witnesses are naturally demanded. 

Livy and Polybius lived centuries after the occurrence which 
they relate, and they were dependent for their facts upon 
written sources which perhaps were wanting in accuracy, and, 
moreover, were themselves in turn derived from inadequate 
sources. If any deficiency, even of only an approximately 
similar character, has to he admitted in the acquaintance of the 
writers of the gospels with the circumstances of the resurrection 
of Jesus, there is little prospect of anyone being induced to 
accept it as a fact, on the strength of such testimony, unless he 
has from the beginning been predisposed to do so without any 
testimony. And as a matter of fact we cannot avoid the con¬ 
clusion from the contradictions between the gospels that the 
writers of them were far removed from the event they describe. 
If we possessed only one gospel, we might perhaps he inclined 
to accept it ; but how far astray should we be according to the 
view of Lk. if we relied, let us say, on Mt. alone, or, according 
to the view of Jn., if we pinned our faith to Lk. In point of fact, 
not only do the evangelists each follow different narratives ; they 
also each have distinct theories of their own as to Galilee or 
erusalem being the scene of the appearances, as to whether 
esus ate and was touched, and so forth (cp § 19 a, 27 c, d). 

Shall we then betake ourselves to extra-canonical 
sources ? Of these, several are often regarded as 
r . superior to the canonical in antiquity ; so, 
* fth f ° r exam P le ’ the Gos P el of the Hebrews. 
jj . g This view, however, so far as the extant 
fragments at least are concerned, is dis¬ 
tinctly not warranted (see Gospels, § 155). 

(a) For our present discussion the following citation 
by Jerome ( I'ir. ill. 2) from this gospel comes into 
consideration :— 

‘The Lord after he had given the cloth to the slave of the 
priest, went to James and appeared to him ; for James had sworn 
that he would not eat bread from that hour in which he had 
drunk the cup of the Lord until he should see him rising again 
from them that sleep’; and a^ain after a little : * Ilring, says 
the Lord, food and bread,’ and immediately there is added : ‘ he 
brought bread and blessed and break and gave to James the 
Just and said to him: My brother, eat thy bread, because the 
son of man has risen again from them that sleep.’ (‘Dominus 
autem cum dedisset sindonem servo sacerdotis, ivit ad Jacobum 
et apparuit ei; juraverat enim Jacobus se non comesurum panem 
ab ilia hora qua biberat calicem domini donee videret eum 
resurgentemadormientibus’; rursusque post paululum : ‘afferte, 
ait dominus, mensam et panem,’ statimque additur: ‘tulit 
panem et benedixit ac fregit et dedit Jacobo Justo et dixit ei: 
frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia resurrexit filius hominis a 
dormientibus.’ 

This story is, to begin with, untrustworthy, because, 
according to the canonical gospels, James was not 
present at all at the last supper of Jesus. 1 * * 

Lightfoot's conjecture (Gal. ( 4 ) 266= Dissert, on A post. Age , 
p. 26) that ‘dominus ’ ought to he read for ‘domini ’ seems, indeed, 
to be supported by some ecclesiastical writers (see in Handmann, 


1 On the simple statement, 'he appeared to James,’ 1 Cor. 

15 7, see § ti c. 


TU v. 3 79-82) who reproduce the passage in this sense ; but it is 
by no means certain. ‘The Lord had drunk the cup ’ (biberat 
calicem dominus) would then have reference to the death of 
Jesus ; such a figurative expression, however, is little in keeping 
with the simple narrative style of the fragment. Moreover, the 
bread which Jesus ‘ blesses and breaks ’ clearly answers to the 
bread of the eucharist, and this is to the point if James had 
eaten nothing since being present at the last supper. Earlier 
students may have perceived the contradiction between the read¬ 
ing‘of the Lord ’ (domini) and the canonical narratives just as 
easily as Lightfoot, and on this account have substituted ‘ the 
Lord ’ (dominus : in the nom.). 

(b) Nor is the Gospel of the Hebrews wanting at other 
points in equally bold contradictions to the canonical 
gospels. Jesus is represented as having given his linen 
garment to the servant of the high priest. This (apart 
from what we read in the Gospel of Peter; see below, 
§ 5 b) is the only appearance, anywhere recorded, of 
Jesus to a non-believer. What enormous importance 
would it not possess, were it only historical ! How 
could the evangelists, and Paul, possibly have suffered 
it to escape them? It is, however, only too easily con¬ 
ceivable that they knew nothing at all about it. 

In order to reach James it was first necessary for Jesus, ac¬ 
cording to our fragment, to walk ; but it was not so in the case 
of the servant of the high priest, who must, accordingly, be 
thought of as having been in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the sepulchre. What was he doing there? The most likely 
conjecture will be that he was taking part in the watching of 
the sepulchre. This, however, means yet another step beyond 
the already unhistorical canonical account (below, § 20), in so far 
as according to Mt. 27 62 66 the chief priests and Pharisees took 
part only in the sealing of the stone at the door of the sepulchre, 
and has its parallel in the part taken by the presbyters in the 
watching of the sepulchre according to the Gospel of Peter (38), 
which, as regards this part of the narrative, goes still another 
step farther than the canonical account (see below, § 5 a). It has 
further to be remarked that the linen cloth was the only clothing 
the body had when it was laid in the tomb (§ 2 l >); Jn. 10 40 205-7, 
which speaks of several cloths, is plainly not taken into account 
in the gospel of the Hebrews. This being so it would have been 
too great an offence against decorum that Jesus should have given 
this garment to the servant of the high priest, h will therefore 
he necessary to suppose that he had already assumed another 
form. In that case also, however, the handing over of the 
garment to the servant makes an advance upon the canonical 
account. The synoptists, in reporting the resurrection, make no 
mention of the cloth at all, and in Jn. the clothes are all found 
lying in the sepulchre, which at all events better accords with 
the reserve with which the mystery of the resurrection is treated 
than would be the case if we were asked to believe that Jesus 
had brought the cloth with him from the sepulchre as a trophy 
and deposited it as an ultimate proof of his resurrection. Lastly, 
it has to be remembered how violently the gospel of the Hebrews, 
although in agreement with Paul (1 Cor. 15 7) as regards an 
appearance to James, also conflicts with that apostle in so far 
as it makes out this appearance to have been the first; also 
how natural it was that precisely in a gospel for Hebrews James, 
the head of the church at Jerusalem, should be glorified by means 
of some such narrative as this. 

(c) In Ignatius (ad Smyni.Zi) we meet with the 
following passage :— 1 and when he came to those about 
Peter he said to them, Take, handle me and see that I 
am not a demon without a body. And straightway 
they touched him and believed’ (koX 8tc 7 rpos tovs 7 repl 
llerpov 9 f\Bev, €<p 7 ] aureus’ Xa/Jere xpriXafP'qaa.ri fie Kai 
tdere 8 ti ovk elfjii Sai/xoPLOv daik/xarop. Kai ei/Bv s abrou 
fixpavTO Kai tiriaTevaav). Eusebius (HE iii. 36 n) 
confesses that he does not know where Ignatius can 
have taken this from. Jerome ( Vir. ill. 16), on the 
other hand, informs us that it comes from the Gospel 
of the Hebrews (only he wrongly names the Epistle of 
Ignatius to Polycarp, not that to the Smyrnceans). 

Brandt (390-395; see below, § 39) plausibly conjectures that the 
quotation belongs to the passage, quoted above under a , marked 
by Jerome by the words ‘again after a little ’ (‘ rursus post paul¬ 
ulum ’): Jesus appeared to James, then went with him to Peter 
and his companions, permitted himself to be touched there, and 
ordered food to be brought, and so forth. We hear of the invita¬ 
tion to touch him in Lk. 24 39, and that passage, not Jn. 20 27, 
must be the one in view' since nothing is said about Thomas, and on 
the other hand ‘ bodiless daemon ’ (Sai/xopiop acriofi-arop) agrees with 
the ‘spirit ’ (npeviia) of Lk. or with the ‘appearance ’ (<f>dpTa<riia, 
v. 37) which is the reading of D and of Marcion,—of Marcion 
because in point of fact he really regarded the risen Jesus as a 
spirit (iri'ev/j.a). This second fragment, accordingly, conveys 
nothing new. Lk. may unhesitatingly be regarded as its source. 
See, further, below, § ga. 

In the fragment of the Gospel of Peter discovered in 
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1892 various scholars, and particularly Harnack, have 
p . discerned a maximum of really ancient 
p°^P el matter ('a first-class source’). 1 It is to 

Ot Feter. be Q | 3Servec j f however, that, (<i) as regards 
the watch set on the sepulchre, the Peter fragment 
goes still further beyond the canonical account than the 
Gospel to the Hebrews docs (see § 4 b). 

Not only do the elders of the Jews keep watch along with the 
Roman soldiers ; the writer also is able to give the name of the 
officer in command of the guard (Petronius) and to inform his 
readers that the stone at the door of the sepulchre was sealed 
with seven seals, and that a booth was erected for the use of the 
guard. What is still more, surprising, the soldiers report the 
occurrence of the resurrection not to the chief priests but to 
Pilate,—precisely the person from whom, according to Mt. 28.14, 
all knowledge of the fact ought if possible to have been with¬ 
held,—and it is Pilate who, at the request of the Jews, enjoins 
silence on the soldiers (28-49). 

(/?) The actual resurrection of Jesus, which in the 
canonical accounts is, with noticeable reserve, always only 
indicated as having occurred already, never described, 
is here represented as having occurred before the very 
eves of the Roman and Jewish watchers, and, indeed, 
in a way which can only be described as grotesque 
( 35 ' 44 )- 

During the night the heavens open, two men (youths) come 
down in dazzling splendour, the stone rolls away of its own ac¬ 
cord, the two youths enter the sepulchre, three men re-emerge, 
two of them supporting the third, the heads of the two reach to 
the sky, that of the third goes beyond it (cp Wisd. IS 16) ; a 
cross follows them, and to the question heard from heaven 
‘Hast thou preached to the dead?' it answers ‘Yea'; the 
heavens open once more, a man comes down and enters the 
sepulchre (this is the angel whom the women see there next 
morning). This, however, is not all: in v. 19 after the cry of 
Jesus * My Strength, my Strength, thou hast abandoned me’ 
(17 Svra/i-i? /xov, i) SvvaiAis /xov, KaTeA.eu//a? /xe — thus, in all prob¬ 
ability, by way of toning down the expression of God-forsaken¬ 
ness) we find the words ‘and when he had spoken he was taken 
up ’ (xai einiov ai'eA^tbj), which can hardly be understood other¬ 
wise than as meaning a taking up into heaven. 2 This last, 
therefore, is twice related in our fragment; for that Jesus goes 
into heaven along with the two angels is made clear by the word 
of the angel to the women (v . 56): ‘ he is risen and has^ gone 
thither whence he was sent ’ (av«<mj xai airri\ 9 fv cxe 1 odev 

air€(TTa.\r)). 

(c) The account of what Mary Magdalene and 1 her 
friends’ found at the sepulchre (50-57) is essentially in 
agreement with what we read in Mk. So, also, the 
statement that they flee filled with fear, without our 
being told that they related to any one what had oc¬ 
curred. On the closing day of the paschal festival 
• the twelve disciples ’ are still weeping and mourning 
in Jerusalem (58 /.). 

( J) On this closing day the disciples betake themselves 
each to his home, that is to say, to Galilee. For int\ 60 
the narrative proceeds : * but I, Simon Peter, and 

Andrew . . . went (to fish) to the sea, and with us 
were Levi the son of Alphnsus whom the Lord . . . ’ 
(here the fragment breaks off). Plainly the continua¬ 
tion related an appearance of Jesus by the sea of Galilee, 
such as we meet with in Jn. 21 . Yet in Jn. it is precisely 
Andrew and Levi who are not mentioned. 3 

1 Bruchstiicke dcs Evans- tt. dcr Apokalypse des Petrusft ), 
1893 ; ACL ii. (=Chronol.)\ 624. 

2 CpActsln Mk. 1819. Ss also, which in Mk. 15 37 Lk. 
21 46 rightly says ‘(Jesus) expired (or, ended),’ has in Mt. 27 50 
‘his spirit went up ; and Origen (Comm, in Mt. series [Lat.], 
ed. de la Rue, 8928^, § 140) * statim ut clamavit ad patrem 
recepius est.' 

3 As regards Levi, Resch (TU x. 3 829-832 x. 4 196) tries to 
controvert this, maintaining Levi’s identity with Matthew (Mk. 
2 14 II Mt. 99), whom in turn, on account of the like meaning of 
the two names, he identifies with Nathanael who appears in Jn. 
21 2. Of these two identifications, however, even that of Levi 
with Matthew is questioned, and complete identity in the mean¬ 
ings of two names can never be held to prove the identity of the 
bearers. Cp Philip, col. 3701, 11.. 1 ; .Nathanael. The 
attempt may be made, without such identifications of different 
names, to maintain the identity of the fact recorded in the 
Gospel of Peter with that recorded in Jn.; this may be done by 
pointing to the possibility that Andrew and Levi may be in¬ 
tended by the t.wo unnamed disciples in Jn. 21 2. It is an 
attempt which would to a certain extent be plausible but only if 
a fact might really be assumed which both writers wish to 
describe. Hut Jn. 21 1-14 is open to the suspicion of being, not 
a description of a fact, but rather the clothing of an idea; and 
we may suspect, in particular, that the two unnamed disciples 
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(<?) The element here that admits of being regarded 
as especially old is that the first appearance of Jesus 
occurs in Galilee and to Peter. Hardly, however, to 
Peter alone as is stated by Paul (1 Cor. 15 s) and Lk. 
(2434). Furthermore, it might seem to be original here 
that the first appearance does not occur until more than 
eight days after the death of Jesus. Such, however, 
cannot be regarded with certainty as the meaning of the 
fragment. . . , 

Unquestionably the writer is in error if he thinks that on the 
last day of the paschal festival many pilgrims, and also the 
apostles, set out for their homes; for this day fell in. that year 
on a Sabbath, and even if that had not been so, it. had the 
validity of a Sabbath and thus precluded the possibility of 
travelling. Another evidence of ignorance or carelessness in 
matters of chronology is seen in v. 27, where, after describ¬ 
ing the burial of Jesus, Peter goes on to say: ‘ we fasted and sat 
mourning and weeping day and night (jo/xto? xal rj/xepa?) until 
the Sabbath,’ although the writer, according to v . 30, rightly 
dates the death of Jesus on the evening of triday. If this be 
so, it is not impossible that he may have regarded the paschal 
festival as one not of eight days' duration, but of only two. 
The Sabhath is rightly regarded by him as the first day of the 
feast; in v . 50 he mentions the Sunday (xvptaxrj) as the day on 
which the women visited the sepulchre ; and immediately after 
the words ‘ the women fled full of fear,’ he proceeds in 7 k 58 to 
add : ‘ and it was the last of the days of unleavened bread ’ Gv 
3 e reAevraia 17/u.e'pa iw a£u/uuuv). Although the possibility is not 
excluded that these words transplant us to a later date, it still 
remains the most natural interpretation of the form of expression 
to suppose the meaning to he : * but at that time (when the 
women fled) it was the last of the days,’ etc. Thus it is impos¬ 
sible at least to be quite certain that an interval of more than 
eight days between the resurrection and the first appearance of 
Jesus is intended. Besides, as we shall afterwards discover (see 
below, § 22 d), has not the smallest inherent probability. 

(f) On the whole, then, what we have to say with 
regard to the gospel of Peter must be that, inasmuch as 
the greater part of its contents is of a legendary char¬ 
acter, we cannot rely upon anything we find in it merely 
because it is found iti the gospel of Peter. If the reader 
by any chance finds any statements contained in it to 
be credible, he does so on grounds of inherent prob¬ 
ability alone, and must ask, almost in astonishment, 
how by any possibility a statement of such a kind could 
have found its way hither. Moreover, the data which 
come most nearly under this category are already known 
to us from canonical sources:—such as that the resurrec¬ 
tion and the ascension were but one and the same act 


(§ 16 e), that the disciples received from the women no 
word as to the state of the sepulchre, and that the first 
appearance of the risen Jesus was in Galilee (Mk. 16 7 f. 
Mt. 287 16/). The sole statement worthy of credence 
met with in the gospel of Peter and nowhere else is that 
found in v. 27 — that the disciples fasted (cp § 36 a). 
In Peter, however, we can have no certainty that the 
author is drawing upon authentic tradition ; he may 
very easily have drawn upon his own imagination for 
this realistic touch. 

There remains yet one other extant account of the 
resurrection by a writer who in like manner did not feel 
r ,. himself bound to follow the canonical 
6. Coptic accounts : it occurs in a Coptic book of 


resurrection 


anti-Gnostic tendency, found at Akhmim 


narrative. j n j7gy pt( an d described by Carl Schmidt 
(SBA IV, 1895, pp. 705-711); the conversation of the 
risen Jesus with his disciples contained in it has been 
reproduced and discussed by Harnack ( Thcol. Studien 
fiir B. IVeiss, 1897, pp. 1-8), who dates it somewhere 


between 150 and 180 A. D. 

The contents are as follows :—Mary, Martha, and Mary Mag¬ 
dalene wish to anoint the body of Jesus, hut find the sepulchre 
empty. Jesus appears to them and says : ‘1 am he whom ye 
seek,’ and bids that one of them go to their brethren and say 
‘Come, the Master is risen.’ Martha does so, but meets with 
no credence, and Mary, whom Jesus sends after Martha has 
reported her failure, has no better success. Finally Jesus him¬ 
self goes along with the women, calls the disciples out, and, as 


were added only in order to gain the complete number ‘ seven * 
(below, § 29c; Simon Peter, § 22c). Therefore, to identify 
with the account in the Gospel of Peter (to which Gospel the 
idea intended in Jn. was presumably quite foreign), the identi¬ 
fication being based on so slender a foundation, would be very 
imprudent. 
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they still continue to be in doubt, bids Peter, Thomas, and 
Andrew touch his hands, his side, and his feet respectively, 
citing also Wtsd. 1817. Then they confess their sins, especially 
their unbelief. 


This narrative contains much that is new, but nothing 
that could claim greater credibility than the canonical 
gospels. An appearance of Jesus occurs at the sepulchre, 
not, however, to one woman or two, as in Jn. and Mt. 
respectively, but to three; so also the unbelief of the 
disciples dwelt on in Lk. 241137(41) reappears in intensi¬ 
fied form, and in addition to Thomas two other disciples 
are bidden touch the wounds of Jesus. 

Other isolated details also, differing from those com¬ 
monly current, have come down to us from a time, pre¬ 
sumably, in which older traditions still 
continued to produce after-effects. 


7. Isolated 

extra^canonical ^ Cod. Bobbiensis (k) has this inter 


polation before Mk. I64 (see Old Latin 
Biblical Texts, 222) : ‘Suddenly, however, at the third 
hour, darkness came on by day throughout the whole 
world and angels came down from heaven and will rise 
(read : and rising) in the brightness of the living God 
went up with him, and forthwith it was light’ (‘ subito 
autem ad horam tertiam tenebrae dieifactresunt per totum 
orbem terras et descenderunt de ccelis angeli et surgent 
(read: surgentes) in claritate vivi dei siinul ascenderunt 
cum eo et continuo lux facta est ’). This about the angels 
agrees with the Gospel of Peter (see above, § 5 b), except 
that there the event occurs during the night, whilst in 
cod. k we are bidden think of it as preceded by an eclipse 
and therefore as happening by day—at the third hour, in 
other words at 9 A. M. 

It is, however, hard to believe that the interpolator actually 
supposed that the women took some three hours (from sunrise) 
to consider who should roll away the stone (16 2). Perhaps the 
time datum is the result of a confusion. This would be all the 
easier because a darkness is elsewhere reported as having oc¬ 
curred at the crucifixion—although, to be sure, in the afternoon 
from twelve till three (so also in Gospel of Peter, 15, 22). 

If we leave the darkness out of account and understand the 
third hour according to Roman and modern reckoning as 
three o’clock in the morning, then the final clause ‘continuo lux 
facta est ’ agrees with both texts of the Anaphora Pilati (A, 9 
= B, 8, in Tiscbendorfs Evang. Apocr.i-) 440, 447), according 
to which at this hour the sun rose, manifestly to mark the time 
of the resurrection. 1 So also agrees Lagarde’s reconstruction 
of the Didaskatia, 5 14, which Resch ( TUx.% 756) quotes from 
Bunsen’s Analecta Anteniceena, 2 313 : that Jesus slept through¬ 
out the Sabbath and for three hours over and above. One has 
only .to reckon the day in Roman fashion from midnight to 
midnight. 


(b) In the Didaskalia (extant in Syriac), which came 
into existence in the third century, based upon older 
sources, we read (ed. Lagarde, 88 f, according to 
Resch, Tf/x. 3761) that ‘during the night before the 
dawn of the first day of the week Jesus appeared to 
Mary Magdalene and Mary the daughter of James, and 
in the morning of the first day of the week he entered the 
house of Levi, and then he appeared also to us; more¬ 
over he said to us while he was instructing us : Where¬ 
fore do ye fast on my account in these days ? ’ and so 
on. Mention is made of Levi in the Gospel of Peter 
also (above, § 5 d), but in a wholly different connection. 
The fasting is also mentioned there (§ 5 [/*]). The 
second Mary is called the daughter (not the mother) of 
James in Ss also. 

(c) According to K, Syr. cur Syr. hieros , Vg. etc., in 
Lk. 2443 Jesus gives what is left from what he ate (i.e., 
according to TR and AV, fish and an honeycomb) to 
the disciples. 

(d) In Tatian's Diatessaron Capernaum is named in 
Mt. 28 16 instead of the mountain in Galilee. In the 
scene by the open sepulchre which Tatian gives after 
Jn. Mary is named without any addition, and Ephrem 
in his commentary understands this of Mary the mother 
of Jesus. This is indicated also by the fact that previ¬ 
ously she has been entrusted by the crucified Jesus in 
the words of Jn. 1926/! to the beloved disciple. Never¬ 
theless there may be a confusion here, as the Diatessaron 

1 Apart from this reference we leave the Anaph. Pit. out of 
consideration as being a late and highly legendary work. 


elsewhere undoubtedly makes use of the canonical 
gospels. 

(e) A Christian section of the Ascensio Jesaice (313- 
4 18 ; see Simon Peter, § 27) presents a variation on 
the Gospel of Peter. Upon [the watch of] those who 
watched the sepulchre follows ‘ the descent of the angel 
of the church which is in heaven' (315: r\ Kara^aais 
tov 0,776X00 rrjs e/c/cX^ctas tt)$ iv ovpavlp), and ‘ the 
angel of the Holy Spirit [Gabriel?], and Michael the 
chief of the holy angels on the third day will open the 
sepulchre and the Beloved sitting on their shoulders will 
come forth ( 3 16/ : 6 dy'yeXos tov TTvebpLaTos rod ayiov 
Kal Xli%a?;A &px(ov tCjv ayylXcov tw v aylwv ry rpirr) 
rjpilpg, avrov avol^ovcriv rb pvr\p.ovtiov Kal 6 ay annjrbs 
Kadiaas 67 rl robs &p.ovs avrllv e^eXcva erat). 

{/) From a still later date we have a recent notice of 
an apocryphal work, in a Georgian translation, belonging 
according to Harnack to the fifth or the sixth century; 
it relates to Joseph of Arimathaea, and we are told that 
its hero is expressly spoken of as the first to whom Jesus 
appeared. He had been thrown into prison by the 
Jews for having begged the body of Jesus {SBA IF, 1901, 
pp. 920-93 t, and, more fully, von Dobschiitz in Z. f 
Kirchengesch. 23 1-27 [1902]). 

In any event all these notices serve to show how 
busily and in how reckless a manner the accounts of the 
resurrection of Jesus continued to be handed on. 

The shorter conclusion of Mk. (that headed "AXXws 
by WH) contents itself with simply saying the opposite 
8 Mk 16 20 l ^ e statement (that the women said 
9 °* nothing to anyone of what they had 
seen and heard at the grave) in 168 ; but the longer 
conclusion gives a variety of details. 

(a) A brief summary of its most important points has 
been given already (see Gospels, § 138^) ; but it will 
be necessary to examine more closely some of the current 
views respecting it. 

Rohrbach (see below, § 39), in his hypothesis based upon 
certain indications of Harnack, gives his adhesion to the opinion 
of Conybeare (Eapos. 189.3 b, pp. 241-254), that Mk. 16 9-20 is the 
work of the presbyter Aristion. We shall discuss this thesis in 
the form in which it has been adopted by Harnack (ACL ii. 
[ = Chron.] 1 695-700). In order to displace the genuine con¬ 
clusion of Mk. (see below, § 9) in favour of another which should 
be more in agreement with the other three gospels, and at the 
same time be the work of an authoritative person, the presbyters 
of the Johannine circle in Asia Minor who brought together the 
four gospels into a unity took a memorandum by the presbyter 
Aristion who, according to Papias, had been a personal disciple 
of Jesus (John, Son of Zebedee, § 4). 

(b) Harnack and Rohrbach, in order to maintain the 
literary independence of Aristion, find it necessary to 
deny that XIk. 1 69-20 is a mere excerpt from the canonical 
gospels and other writings. In this, however, they 
cannot but fail. The borrowing, indeed, is not made 
word for word ; in point of fact, however, even the 
smallest departure from the sources admits of explana¬ 
tion on grounds that are obvious. Verse 9 is compounded 
from Jn. 20 i 11-17 and Lk. 82 ; vv. 10 f. from Jn. 20 i 8 
and Lk. 24 10 f. ; v . 12 reproduces Lk. 24 13-32 and v. 13a 
Lk. 243335. That the eleven did not believe the disciples 
from Einmaus (v. 13 b) directly contradicts Lk. 2434 it is 
true ; but this is easily explicable from the view of the 
author that unbelief was the invariable effect of the 
accounts as to appearances of the risen Jesus — a view 
which (v. 14) he expressly puts into the mouth of Jesus 
himself. Thus it is by no means necessary to postulate 
an independent source ; all that is needed is unity in 
the fundamental conception of the matter. 

(c) Zahn ( Einl . § 52 = 2227-240) derives vv. 14-18 from 
Aristion, but declines to do so alike in the case of v%\ 
9-13 and in that of 19 f. In 14-18 he finds not mere 
compilation but actual narrative, and that without 
dependence on the canonical gospels. In reality, how¬ 
ever, v. 14 simply carries further what is found in Lk. 
242538 Jn-2027 ; v. 15 is an adaptation of Xlt. 28x9 to 
Pauline and Catholic phraseology (‘world’ [/:60740s], 
‘preach the gospel’ [Krjptaaeiv rb evayyeXiov], ‘creature’ 
[ktiVis]}, and if baptism in the name of the Trinity is 
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TABULAR VIEW OF LEADING PARTICULARS 



Paul 

l 

Me. 

Mt. 

Lk. 

JN. 

Mk. 
xvi. 9-20 

Gosr. Heb. . 

Gosp. Pet. 

Copt. 

Didask. 


Watch 

1 


soldiers 




soldiers 
(and servant 
of priest?) 

soldiers and 
presbyters 




Jesus comes 
forth 








in the 

night; with 
2 angels ; 
stone re¬ 
moves itself 




Time when 
women come 


after sun¬ 
rise 

evening be¬ 
fore 

before sun¬ 
rise 

before sun¬ 
rise 

(in the 
morning) 


in the 
morning 


night be¬ 
fore 


Stone when 
women come 


already re¬ 
moved 

is removed 
by angel: 
earthquake 

already re¬ 
moved 

already re¬ 
moved 



already re¬ 
moved 

(already re¬ 
moved) 



Angels when 
women come 


1 

1 

2 

2 



1 



At Sepulchre 

Women 

Men 


3: Mary 
Magd.; M. 
(m.)ofjames 
(the less 
and Joses); 
Salome 

2 : Mary 
Magd.; M. 
mother of 
James and 
Joses 

the watchers 

M. Magd.; 
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of James; 
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(Peter ?) 

M. Magd.; 

f 

[ she tells 
' Peter and 
' the beloved 

J disciple 



M. Magd. 
and her 
companions 

the watchers 

Mary, 

Martha, 

M. Magd. 

.. 


In sepulchre 


the angel 


nothing 

a the cloths 
b the angels 



the angel 

nothing 

** 


See Jesus at 
sepulchre 



the 2 women; 
touch J esus’ 
feet 


M. Magd.; 
does not 
touch J. 



the watchers 

the 3 women 



See Jesus (at 
sepulchre V) 






M. Magd. 

the servant; 
receives 
Jesus’gar¬ 
ment 

! 


M. Magd.; 
Mary 
daughter 
of James 


Angel's charge 


to send dis¬ 
ciples to 
Galilee 

to send dis¬ 
ciples to 
Galilee 









Jesus’ charge 



ditto 


to announce 
ascension 






Women’s Report : 

to whom 

result 

j not made 

(the dis¬ 
ciples) 

journey to 
Galilee 

the it and 
others 

unbelief 

a see above 
b the (11) 
disciples 

1 the disciples 

1 unbelief 

1 

! 
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the disciples 
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unbelief 
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( 
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Peter? 

f 


Peter 

j 

2at Emmaus; 
supper 


1 " 
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James ; 
bread for 
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Levi 

A 

the twelve 

the (11) dis¬ 
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1 

some doubt; 

the 11, with 
others ; 

[ 

they doubt ; 

Jesus 
touched ; 
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closed 
doors ; 
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wounds ; 

the 11 ; 

| 
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Jesus 

touched 

Peter, An¬ 
drew, Levi 
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the (11) dis¬ 
ciples ; 

Jesus 

touched 

the (11) 
disciples 


OF 




1 eats [var.: 
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1 









missionary 
command ;i 

missionary 
command ; 

(missionary 

command); 

missionary 

command 






Jesus 

to 

over 500 
James 


‘ I am with 
you alway’ 

" 

Holy Spirit 
promised 

1 - 
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| 

(James, see 
above) 





all the 
apostles 
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| 











7 disciples ; 
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fish for them 

1 1 
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APPEARANCES 

, (Galilee) 

Galilee 

Jerusalem 

a Jerusalem; 
lastly 

b Sea of Gal. 

^Jerusalem?) (Jerusalem?) 

Sea of Gal. 

(Jerusalem?) 

•• 

Ascension 

(at the 
resur¬ 
rection) 


1 

first evening 

Acts : 
after-todays 

first morn¬ 
ing 

at a meal 
(on the 1 st 
evening ?) 


I a at death i 
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not mentioned that becomes very intelligible after Cony- 
beare’s demonstration (ZNTIV, 1901, pp. 275-288 ; cp 
Hibb. Journ. 1, p. 96^) that even Eusebius down to 325 
A.d. read nothing as to this in Mt. (cp Ministry, § 5 c). 
Verse 16 is the most elaborated dogmatic of the apostolic 
and post-apostolic time (Acts 16 31 ; Ministry, § 26). 
The casting-out of devils in v . 17 rests on Mk. 6713 Mt. 
10 1 Lk. 9 1 10 17, the speaking with new tongues (i.e ., 
languagesof foreign peoples)on Acts 2 i-i3(cp Spiritual 
Gifts, § 10) ; ‘they shall take up serpents’ ( v . 18) is 
borrowed partly from Acts 28 3-6 and partly from the 
express promise of Jesus in Lk. 10 19 ; the gift of healing 
of diseases by laying-on of hands from Acts 28 8. With¬ 
out limitation to the method by imposition of hands such 
a gift is already bestowed upon the apostles in Mt. 10 1 
Lk. 9 1, and is exercised by them in Mk. 613 Lk. 96 . 

The drinking of deadly poison with impunity is the only thing 
for which we have to look outside of the NT canon; but here 
it is not Aristion that we encounter but the daughters of Philip, 
from whom Papias claims to have heard of such a thing in the 
case of Justus Barsabas (cp Philip, § 4 a). To say the least, 
then, w. 17^ are quite as much a mere cataloguing abstract as 
w. 9-13 are. Nor is the situation changed by the addition after 
v. 14 which Jerome quotes in one place from Greek MSS: ‘And 
they apologised saying: this age of iniquity and unbelief is 
under Satan, who by [his] impure spirits does not suffer the 
true virtue of God to be apprehended ; wherefore now reveal 
thy justice ' (et illi satisfaciebant [made amends, here meaning : 
apologised] dicentes : saeculum istud iniquitatis et incredulitatis 
sub Satana est, qui non sinit per immundos spiritus veram dei 
apprehendi virtutem ; idcirco jam nunc revela justitiam tuam). 1 
It is very easily explained as being a gloss. 2 

(d) The conclusion of Mk. betrays no acquaintance 
with Jn. 21 or the Gospel of Peter ; on the other hand 
we cannot say with confidence that the author had 
occasion to use them even had he known them. In the 
Gospel of Peter (27) the disciples are spoken of as in 
Mk. 16 10 as ‘mourning and weeping’ (7 revOovvres Kai 
k\cllovt€s). But this collocation of words is quite 
current (Lk. 625 Jas. 49 Rev. 18 n 1519), and the idea 
conveyed was an obvious one both from the situation 
itself and also as fulfilment of the prophecy in Jn. 16 20, 
and thus is no proof of literarv dependence. 

(e) There is thus no particular reason why we 
should assign to a personal disciple of Jesus such as 
Aristion the authorship of so meagre an excerpt as 
Mk. 16 9-20 from which absolutely nothing new is to be 
learned. 

A marginal gloss — comparatively late it maybe — in an Oxford 
MS. of Rufinus speaks of the story about Justus Barsabas in 
Eus. HE iii. 39 9 (see above, c) as a communication from Aristion 
{Expos. 1893, b, p. 246). Should this happen to rest upon older 
tradition, it conceivably may have been what furnished the 
occasion for attributing to Aristion first the allusion to the same 
thing in Mk. 16 18 and afterwards erroneously the whole passage 
zw. 9-20. 

( f ) Neither is there much greater probability in the conjecture 
of Resch {TUx. 2 450-456) that in Conybeare’s Armenian Manu¬ 
script by the presbyter Ariston is meant the Jewish Christian 
Ariston of Pella in Peraea, to whom the Dialogue between Jason 
and Papiscus is attributed. There is absolutely nothing specific- 
alb 7 Jewish-Christian in the conclusion of Mk. (see above, b, c). 
The other part of Resch’s hypothesis—that it was this Ariston 
who at the same time gathered together the four gospels into 
one whole—is quite inadmissible. Resch is able to make out a 
Jewish-Christian character for this grouping only insomuch as 
Mt. is assigned the first place. 

Even apart, however, from the question about Ariston and 
Aristion the attempt to bring into close connection the composi¬ 
tion of Mk. 16 9-20 and the grouping of the four gospels as sole 
canonical sources for the life of Jesus must be given up. 

If, however, there be even merely an element of truth 

1 Jer . contr. Pelag. 2 15 ; ed. Vallarsi, 2758 f. Zahn {Gesch. 
d. NTlichen Kanons , 2935-938; Einl. § 52, n. 7) defends the 
reading ‘sub Satana . . . qui’ given above ; the usual reading 
is ‘substantia . . . quae.’ 

2 Van Kasteren {Rev. bibl. internat., 1902, pp. 240-255) seeks 
to defend the authenticity of this appendix. He maintains, be¬ 
sides, that the whole passage (16 9-20) has been used in Hermas, 
Sim. ix. 25 2, and even in Heb. 1 1-4 2 3-5. These arguments 
are missing in Burgon, Last Twelve Verses 0/Mk. (1871), and 
rightly. They rest only on vague resemblances which would be 
quite as capable of supporting the posteriority as the priority of 
Mk. 16 9-20, if they necessarily implied literary acquaintance. 
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in the theory that the genuine conclusion of Mk. was 
9 Lost removed on account of its inconsistency 

conclusion with the other g° s P els > we are led to the 
of Mk conjecture that what it stated must have 

been all the more original in proportion 
as the others are recent. 

(a) Harnack and Rohrbach suppose that the lost 
conclusion was what lay at the foundation of the Gospel 
of Peter and Jn. 21 . 

What is said, they think, was to the effect that as the women 
said nothing about what had occurred at the sepulchre ( 168 ) the 
disciples went to Galilee—not at the command of Jesus but (as 
in the Gospel of Peter) of their own motion and in deep depres¬ 
sion. Here Jesus appeared to a group of them by the lake as 
they were fishing (so far the Gospel of Peter) and rehabilitated 
Peter who had been overwhelmed with a sense of his guilt in 
denying Jesus (cp Jn. 21 15-17). The saying of Jesus, on the 
other hand, about the beloved disciple (20-24) is an addition of 
the author of Jn. 21 . Apart from that saying Jn. 21 describes 
the first appearance of the risen Jesus, which is given as the 
third appearance (21 14) only in order to bring Lk. and Jn. into 
agreement. Rohrbach seeks to discover in the genuine con- 
clusion of Mk. also an appearance of Jesus to the eleven, and 
brings into connection with this the fragment in Ignatius spoken 
of above (§4**) which Rohrbach would fain detach from the 
Gospel of the Hebrew's and claim for the genuine conclusion of 
Mk. 

(b) Of such hypotheses we may admit everything that 
can be based upon Mk. 16 7. Even if the women, as 
W'e read in v. 8, kept silence as to the injunction of the 
angel, it still remains the fact that, according to the view 
of the author, it was the divine will that ‘ the disciples 
and Peter ’ should go to Galilee and there see the risen 
Jesus. That the disciples should have fulfilled this in¬ 
junction without being acquainted with it is explained 
in the Gospel of Peter by the fact that the festival 
had come to an end; according to Gospels, § 138 a, 
there is a quite different explanation. In any case it 
is clear that it cannot have been Mk.’s intention to 
close his gospel at 168 ; he must have treated also the 
Galilsean events for which he had prepared his readers. 
From the remarkable order ‘his disciples and Peter’ 
we must not conclude that an appearance to the disciples 
was first related and then one to Peter ; for it is not 
said that his disciples and Peter will see him, but ‘ Tell 
his disciples and Peter.' All we can conjecture with 
any confidence is that Peter in some way or other played 
a special part in the lost narrative. 

(c) What w-e find in Harnack and Rohrbach going 
beyond this is quite untenable. That the Gospel of 
Peter and Jn. 21 have no common source, results at the 
outset from the fact that the names of the apostles on 
the shore of the lake are not the same (cp § 5*/, n.) 
That Jn. 21 originally w r as a description of the first 
appearance of the risen Jesus, is in itself not impossible ; 
but there is nothing that directly indicates it. 

The reserve of the disciples, in particular (2112), in virtue of 
which none of them durst ask the Lord who he was, w’ould be 
appropriate, not only at the first, but at any appearance. In 
the consummately delicate manner in which it is referred to in 
z<v. 15-17, Peter’s denial could have been alluded to at any other 
appearance besides the first, if the situation presented occasion 
for it; and a rehabilitation of Peter which one cannot help 
expecting at the first appearance, need not have carried with it, 
in the first instance, more than his restoration to grace, not his 
investiture with the office of leader of the church (cp § 37^)- 
This installation of Peter, however, is explained much more 
readily by reference to a later ecclesiastical situation. The 
Fourth Gospel at its first publication had met with opposition, 
and in the circles in which it had arisen it was perceived that it 
would fail to meet with ecclesiastical recognition if the great 
prominence given to the beloved disciple and the comparative 
depreciation of Peter, which run through the entire book (see 
Simon Peter, § 22), were to be continued. It was determined, 
therefore, to recognise in an appendix the authority of Peter to 
some extent (Ministry, § 36a). If this be so, however, the 
words about the abiding importance of the beloved disciple 
( 21 20-24), as also a bout the death of Peter (2118 f.), which would 
certainly be inappropriate at a first appearance, will be integral 
parts, not merely inorganically attached additions. Yet once 
more, the thought that Jesus instituted a substitute for the 
Last Supper (in 2113 the reminiscence of this is quite manifest) 
is not appropriate to a first appearance of Jesus, but must be 
regarded as the result of after reflection (see § 29 c). 

(d) Harnack and Rohrbach become very specially 
involved in obscurities when they maintain that the 
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genuine conclusion of Mk. with its first appearance of 
Jesus was at the same time in agreement with the 
account in i Cor. 15 s, and with that in Lk. 2434, 
according to which Jesus appeared to Peter. The 
expression of Paul, and in like manner that of Lk., 
unquestionably mean : to Peter alone. That, however, 
is exactly what Jn. 21 does not say, nor yet in all 
probability did the Gospel of Peter. 

In Jn. 21 7 not only is Peter not the only one to recognise 
Jesus; he is not even the first; the first is tne beloved disciple. 
Rohr bach has recourse to the conjecture that, in the genuine 
conclusion of Mk., at the decisive scene, the recognition of Jesus 
and the word of restitution, the other disciples apart from Peter 
were either, like the disciples at Kmmaus whose ‘eyes were 
holden ' (Lk. 24 u>), prevented by divine arrangement from recog¬ 
nising Jesus, or were not present at all, and that this scene was 
followed by another separate appearance to the eleven (above, 
«). Harnack, to judge by his silence, does not accept this, but 
in doing so leaves it all. the more unclear how far the appear¬ 
ance to several disciples is to be held the same as an appearance 
to Peter (alone). 

(e) If such an appearance cannot be assumed to have 
been contained in the lost conclusion of Mk. with cer¬ 
tainty, the attempt must also be abandoned to invest 
the passage with the nimbus which would attach to it if 
it had really contained the full narrative of what Paul 
and Lk. (2434) dismiss with a single word as the earliest 
of the occurrences after the resurrection of Jesus. The 
lost conclusion in question may have been relatively 
more original than the canonical and extra-canonical 
accounts which have come down to us ; but we cannot 
safely venture to regard it as having been absolutely the 
first. 


If now it has been made out that the extra-canonical 


accounts contain nothing of any consequence which 
•ia 1 i - goes beyond the canonical—except 
in itself (ultimately) the existence of an interval 
cnnqidprpH of more * han ei & ht days between the 
resurrection of Jesus and his first 
appearance (§ 5 v) —and that the canonical gospels 
are at irreconcilable variance with each other, we have 
finally to turn to the narrative of Paul. It has fared 
badly. Reimarus and Lessing completely ignored it. 
'Phe entire body of conservative theology denies it any 
decisive importance, and the most advanced critical 
theology in rejecting all the Pauline epistles of course 
rejects this also. It is very striking to observe, how¬ 
ever, how slight are the objections that can be brought 
against it. Let us take, in the first place, those which 
are urged against the account in itself considered. 


(a) Steck ( Galater-br ., 1888, pp. 180-191) finds at the very 
outset that the word ‘make known’ (y»u>pi£io: 1 Cor. 15 1) 
shows the writer to have been aware that he was making a 
statement which, at the time of his making it (according to 
Steck, in the 2nd cent.), was new. The answer is simple ; a 
writer can surely quite easily say of a thing already known 
‘ I make known unto you,’ if he wishes to call attention to it as 
something very weighty, or desires gently to reproach or rebuke 
his readers for not having kept it in mind. The remark holds 
good here as well as in 12 3 Gal. In. 

(< 5 ) According to 15 r i what precedes is given out alike by 
Paul and hy the original apostles. Steck holds it to be 
artificially composed to suit such a purpose ; the twelve would 
represent the narrower circle of disciples destined for the 
mission to the Jews ; the 500 that wider circle, hinted at in 
Lk. 10 1, for the mission to the Gentiles. In this case, however, 
we are constrained to ask why the author, who according to 
Steck had full scope for his fancy, should have chosen the 
number 500, not 70? And why does he cite James (surely a 
Jewish Christian !) after, not before, the alleged representatives 
of the Gentile mission, and afterwards, over and above, ‘all the 
apostles,’ whom no one can assert to have belonged distinctly 
to the Jewish-Christian or to the Gentile-Christian circle? 

(r) \\ihether the original apostles included in their preaching 
also this, that Jesus had appeared to Paul, may he regarded as 
questionable in view of their strained relations with Paul. At 
an earlier date, however, when the churches of Judaea glorified 
God in Paul (Gal. 1 23 /.) they certainly proclaimed it, since the 
conversion of this most zealous opponent of Christianity cannot 
but have seemed to them to he the greatest triumph of the new 
religion. Accordingly, Paul might very well assume that they 
were still doing so. Vet it must not by any means be positively 
affirmed that he says so; for from 1 Cor. 156 onwards the 
verbs no longer depend, as in zi>. 3-5, on ‘how that’ (on); the 
sentences are all independent propositions. Otherwise we 
should be compelled to go so far as to say that Paul describes 
the contents of v. 8 also—that is, the appearance of Jesus to 


himself—as something which according to v. 3 he has received 
(rrapcAajSov). Steck does not shrink from drawing this infer¬ 
ence. In doing so, however, he does the writer an injustice. 
For when the writer wrote v. 3, his intention was to set forth 
what he had received ; but he was surely not thereby precluded 
from adding something of the same kind with regard to himself, 
of which the readers would he able to see for themselves that he 
had not ‘ received * it. In like manner also he must not be 
debarred from saying in v. 11 1 by way of resvtnt, that he and 
the original apostles preach in the manner stated in the pre¬ 
ceding context, although certainly v.g/l, perhaps also ^.8, 
do not form part of the preaching of the original apostles. 

(d) Van Manen (Paulus, 3 , 1896, pp. 67-71) finds 15 i-ir out 
of agreement with vy. 12-58 ; for in the former passage the hope 
of a future resurrection of the lx>dy is made to depend upon the 
fact of the resurrection of Jesus, whilst in the latter it is held 
upon quite different grounds into which this fact does not enter. 
It must be noted, however, that if a thing rests upon more 
grounds than one, it b quite fitting that these should be set 
forth separately. Besides, in point of fact, the resurrection of 
Jesus is returned to in v. 20 as haring a bearing upon the 
argument. 

( c) Another point made by Van Manen is that ‘ was seen ’ 
(10^(67) is repeated iny. 6, but not in v. 5 b. That, however, really 
proves nothing against either the genuineness or the unity of 
the section. The addition in ?>. 6 ‘of whom the greater part 
remain until now, but some are fallen asleep’is found by Van 
Manen too copious in style after the curt expressions in Z'rc 3-5 ; 
and, moreover, he considers it to be brought in too late, since, if 
such an observation were to be made with reference to the 500, 
it ought also to have been mentioned with regard to the 12, 
whether they were still alive or not. But here again if may be 
replied that the Corinthians either knew or could have informed 
themselves as to the twelve, whilst the case was different with 
the 500. As for ‘all the apostles’ (rols aTrocrroAois 7racri»') in 

7, to which Van Manen takes particular exception on the 
ground that they are identical with the ‘ Peter and the twelve’ 
in v. 5, our reply must simply be that this is not the case; see 
Mimstkv, § 17. 

(/) Paul’s designation of himself ( 15 9) as the least of the 
apostles, is regarded by Van Manen as not in agreement with 
his claim to apostolic rank and authority (1 1 4 16 9 1 11 16). Vet 

a solution of the apparent contradiction can be found in 15 io : 
‘not I, but the grace of God.’ Besides, the slight against Paul 
would be unintelligible on the part of an admirer of his in the 
second century; it is intelligible only in the mouth of Paul 
himself, who elsewhere also shows himself as ready to humble 
himself in the sight of God as he is disinclined to do so before 
men. 

(jf) A further argument of Van Manen (p. 126) is that in 
15 8-io the life of the apostle is looked back upon as already 
completed. Vet Paul might also look back upon his life so far 
as completed and say quite fairly, as he does say : * I laboured 
more abundantly than they all.’ 

( h) In particular, no difficulty ought to be caused by 
the words : * last of all he appeared to me also.’ Paul 
could quite well have been aware that since the appear¬ 
ance of Jesus made to himself, no other had been 
reported. But of those which he himself, according 
to 2 Cor. 12 1-4 46 , afterwards lived to experience, none 
approached to that of Damascus in fundamental import¬ 
ance ; thus he had all the more occasion to close his 
series with it, because his first vision of the risen Jesus 
may itself have occurred a considerable time after the 
other appearances (§ 36 [/]), and importance attached 
to the number of distinct persons who had seen visions, 
rather than to the number of visions such persons 
had had. 

For the rest, Brandt (414 f.) gives up as un-Pauline only one 
expression : ‘as unto the one born out of due season’ (oxnrepei 
t <5 eKTpuifxari ), which he considers to have been borrowed by a 
glossator from the Valentinian gnosis (cp Straatman, Krit. Stud, 
over x Cor. , vol. 2 , Groningen, 1865, pp. 196-204). Vet no stringent 
necessity for this is apparent. It is true that the expression 
(eKTpio/uLa) does not literally fit Paul, for it denotes an early birth, 
whereas he could more appropriately have been called a late 
birth. There is some difficulty, therefore, in supposing that 
Paul himself can have actually chosen this expression. To 
meet this difficulty we may perhaps suppose that Paul is taking 
up a phrase which had been used against him by way of 
reproach, because after all it has some applicability to his case. 
This theory would also hest explain the definite article (before 
€KTpu>naTi\ which is reproduced neither in AV nor in RV (‘one 
born ’). 

That 1 Cor. 15 i-n is dependent on the Gospels has 
been pronounced impossible even by Steck, since it 
11 1 Cor 15 i-n conta * ns appearances of Jesus which 
older than are llot ^ oun< ^ there. It is only the 

earlier date of 1 Cor. that Steck dis- 

the Gospels. pute$ 

(a) Steck regards it as certainly historical that the 
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first news of the resurrection of Jesus was brought by 
the women. In the omission of this point from i Cor. 
he finds an artificial touch ; the more naive representa¬ 
tion is that of the Gospels. 

Even if it be granted for the moment that the narrative about 
the women at the sepulchre is historical, the attitude of con¬ 
servative theology itself shows that the priority of the gospels 
by no means follows, for that . theology attributes to the 
historical Paul, who wrote his epistles before the gospels were 
composed, a deliberate silence about the women. If, however, 
the genuineness of the Pauline epistles cannot be effectively 
disputed from this point of view, the question whether Paul did 
not wish to say anything about the women, or whether he did 
not know about them, remains quite open (cp § 15). 

(■ b) Steck conjectures further that matters in which 
1 Cor. partially agrees with the Gospels, had been 
drawn by both from a common source. Thus the 
appearance to the 500 is perhaps a modification of the 
original account of what happened at Pentecost. The 
two accounts are, however, totally different. Stcck 
resorts to his conjecture, only because he finds the 
application of the vision-hypothesis to the case of 
500 men at once too difficult. As to this see, however, 

§ 36 e - 

(c) The appearance to James in 1 Cor. is considered 
by Stcck to be derived from the source of the Gospel 
to the Hebrews, or from that Gospel itself. Here, 
however, the question arises : Which is the more 
original ? The bare statement ‘ he appeared to James/ 
or the incredible fable discussed above (§ 4 a, b )7 In 
fact the question comes up in a still more general form : 
Which is the more original—the bare narrative of Paul 
as a whole, or that of the Gospels? In itself considered, 
a narrative so brief as that given in 1 Cor. 15 could, 
doubtless, be regarded as a later excerpt, as we have 
shown to be the case with Mk. 16 9-20 (§ 8 * 5 , c ). But 
the distinction in the Mk. appendix' is just this, that the 
excerpt is characterised, not by its bareness, but by its 
embodying the most legendary features. Its freedom 
from such features will always speak in favour of the 
priority of 1 Cor. 15 , so long as the spuriousness of the 
entire epistle remains unproven. As to this last cp 
Galatians, §§ 1-9. Indeed, were one compelled to 
give up the genuineness of the epistle as a whole, it 
would still be necessary to affirm with Brandt (415) 
that the high antiquity of 15 i-n (before the Gospels 
had arisen) stands fast quite apart from the question of 
its belonging to 1 Cor. Nor is the question why the 
Gospels, if they are later, have passed over so much 
that is given in 1 Cor. 15 unanswerable (see § 23 e). 

If we may venture to assume the priority of the 
Pauline account to that of the Gospels, the main 
- . , question will be whether or no Paul 

Completeness omitted any accounts of the resurrec- 
01 1 Cor. i-ii. t j Qn Q f j esus which were known to 
him. Did we not possess the Gospels, the idea that he 
has done so would never have occurred to any one. 
For Paul nothing less than the truth of Christianity 
rested upon the actuality of the resurrection of Jesus 
(1 Cor. 15 14/. 17-19). Paul himself had once found it 
impossible to believe ; he knew, therefore, how strong 
w'as the inclination to disbelief. All the more carefully, 
therefore, must he have sought to inform himself of 
everything that could be said in its support. During 
his fifteen days’ visit to Peter and James (Gal. 1 18/), 
he had the best opportunity to perfect his knowledge on 
the subject in the most authentic manner. In Corinth 
the future resurrection and, along with it, as a logical 
consequence according to the argument of Paul (1 Cor. 
I01216), also the resurrection of Jesus was disputed, and 
the entire basis of the Christian church called in 
question. In 15 12-58 Paul presents every possible 
argument wherewith to confute the deniers of the resur¬ 
rection ; is it in these circumstances conceivable that he 
could have passed over any proofs of the resurrection of 
Jesus, whilst yet holding that resurrection to be the 
first and most important fact wherewith to silence his 
opponents? But indeed his very manner of expressing 
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himself excludes this in the most decisive manner. By 
his careful enumeration with ‘ then . . . next . . . 
next . . . then . . . lastly’ (eZVa . . . £xremx . . . 
I'rretTa . . . etra . . . Zax aT0V I 15 s -8 ) he guarantees 
not only chronological order but also completeness. 

The only point which one can venture along with 
Brandt (415) to leave open, is whether Paul here is only 
1 Cor 15 * re P eatin & a h XC( l number of appearances 
, ’ * which* according to 15 n he was in the 

num er 0 habit G f bringing forward everywhere, in 
appearances. a g reement with the original apostles, in 
his preaching of the resurrection of Jesus. 

Now it is not inconceivable that from such an enumeration 
this or that appearance to inconspicuous persons, which seemed 
not to be attested with absolute certainty, or not to be of 
sufficient importance, may have been excluded, just as we find 
that of those received by Paul himself, only the first is related 
(§ 10 //). This concession, however, in no way alters the signific¬ 
ance for Gospel criticism of the Pauline account ; for to this 
category of accounts which Paul might conceivahly in certain 
circumstances very well have omitted, that to the two disciples 
at Emmaus—a singularly characteristic narrative—assuredly 
does not belong ; and still less do the other gospel narratives 
which all of them speak of appearances of Jesus to the most 
prominent persons known to ancient Christianity, and in circum¬ 
stances of the most significant kind. 


It is not to be denied that Paul only enumerates the 
appearances of Jesus ; he does not describe them. It 
p will therefore be illegitimate to argue 

_ * * * from his silence that he rejects or knows 

Jesus ea mg not hing of any special circumstances 
, ® which may have been connected with 
touc e . or t h at appearance. Still, it does 

not by any means follow that we arc at liberty to regard 
such important facts as that Jesus ate, or permitted 
himself to be touched, as matters which Paul knew but 
passed over. They are of such fundamental import¬ 
ance, and go so far beyond the mere fact of his having 
been seen, that Paul, had he known them, could not 
but have mentioned them, unless he deliberately chose 
to let slip the most important proofs for his contention. 

It is a great mistake to reply that Paul knew that Jesus had 
eaten and been touched, but passed over both as being incon¬ 
sistent with his doctrine that flesh and blood cannot, inherit the 
kingdom of God (i Cor. 15 50). When this is said, it is rightly 
presupposed indeed that Paul regarded the risen Christ as 
being already exalted to heaven (cp § 16 e). This doctrine, 
however, is one which Paul first elaborated for himself as a 
Christian ; as a Jew he knew no other conception of the resur¬ 
rection than that which thought of all forms of life in the future 
world as exactly reproducing those of the present (cp § 17 f). 
If, accordingly, he had heard from eyewitnesses that Jesus had 
eaten and been touched, this would have fitted in most ex¬ 
cellently with the idea of the resurrection which he entertained 
at the time of his conversion, and he would have had no 
occasion to construct another in an opposite sense. 1 Cor. 15 50 
accordingly does not prove that Paul knew that Jesus had 
eaten and been touched, but was silent because he did not like 
to think this true ; it shows, on the contrary, that he had never 
heard anything of the kind. 


That Paul knew of the empty sepulchre, also, can be 
maintained only in conjunction with the assumption 
that for particular reasons he kept 
15 *?; ^ 0r * , silence regarding it. 1 
and the empty ^ Most perverse of all would it be 
sepulchre. tQ see ^ f or suc fo reasons in 1 Cor. 1 - 1 34. 


Even on the assumption that vv. 33^-35 are genuine 
(which, in view of the inconsistency with II 5 13 and the 
introduction of 1434 f after 1440 in DEFG, etc., is very 
questionable) the words are directed only against the 
intervention of women in the meeting of the congre¬ 
gation and merely on grounds of decorum ; by no 
means against the testimony of women as to a matter 


1 It is quite illegitimate to find a testimony to the empty 
sepulchre in Paul’s ‘ that he hath been raised ’ (on eypyeprcu : 
1 Cor. 15 4) on the special ground that he connects the ‘ that he 
was seen ’ (on uxf>&rj) by means of 4 and ’ (*ai) and thereby seems 
to indicate that he knows of an independent evidence of the 
resurrection of Jesus apart from the fact of.his having .been seen. 
If he really knew of any such evidence it was his interest to 
mention it. If, however, the only evidence he had was the fact 
that Jesus had been seen he still was under necessity, from his 
own point of view, to regard the being raised up as a separate 
fact. He would have said less than he believed himself entitled 
to say had he omitted this. 
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of fact, least of all a fact of such importance and one 
with regard to which they alone were in a position to 
give evidence. 

(b) Not less wide of the mark is the other explanation 
of Paul’s silence upon the empty sepulchre, that the 
idea of a reanimation of the dead body did not fit in 
with his theology. If it were indeed the fact that his 
theology was opposed to this, it is nevertheless true 
that this theology of his came into being only after his 
conversion to Christianity. When he first came to 
know of Jesus as risen he was still a Jew and therefore 
conceived of resurrection at all in no other way than 
as reanimation of the body (§ 17 e). Sinee, as soon as 
he had become a believer, he certainly held what had 
been imparted to him about Jesus to be a divine 
arrangement, he had no occasion whatever to alter his 
conception. Thus nothing then prevented him from 
believing that the grave was found empty—on the sup¬ 
position that this was reported to him. And even in 
the wording of 1 Cor. there was no hindrance to his so 
believing. 

That Jesus was buried and that ‘he has been raised * (r Cor. 
154) cannot be affirmed by any one who has not the reanimation 
of the body in mind. It is correct to say that Paul has aban¬ 
doned the Jewish conception in so far as he figures to himself the 
body of Jesus as being like the dead at the Last Day, who * shall 
be raised incorruptible,’ and like the bodies of those who shall 
then be alive and who 1 shall be changed’(t Cor. 15 42-52). The 
risen Jesus therefore was incapable of eating or of being touched 
(see §$ 14, 17 <?); on the other hand, if he was to rise from the 
dead his body must needs come forth from the grave, otherwise 
the idea of resurrection would be abandoned. This is the case 
in 2 Cor. 5 1-8, according to which every individual immediately 
on his death passes into a state of glory with Christ ; but it is 
not yet so in 1 Cor. 

(c) Relatively the most reasonable suggestion is that 
Paul is silent regarding the empty sepulchre (though 
acquainted with the fact) because he fears that an 
appeal to the testimony of women will produce an 
unfavourable impression. This, however, is to mis¬ 
judge Paul. If he knew and believed what was repoi ted 
about the empty grave he must of course have regarded 
the participation of the women as a divine appointment ; 
and just as he refused to be ashamed of the gospel 
although aware that in so many quarters it was regarded 
as mere foolishness (Rom. 1 16 1 Cor. 1 23) so also he 
would have refused to be ashamed of an appointment 
of God whereby women were made the chief witnesses 
to the truth of the resurrection. 


Before proceeding to draw our final conclusions, 
however, from 1 Cor. 15 , it will be convenient that we 

16. Ascension. shou,d examme the accounts of lhe 
ascension. 

(a) The view which is found in all books of doctrine 
and which underlies the observance of the ecclesiastical 
feast of the ascension, that Jesus was taken up into 
heaven forty days after his resurrection, rests solely 
upon Acts I39 (I331 is not so exact), and thus on a 
datum which did not become known to the compiler of 
Acts till late in life. 


We conjecture it to have been first made plain to the writer 
of Acts by the consideration that the disciples seemed still to be 
in need of much instruction at the hands of Jesus. The sug¬ 
gestion that the number forty is not to be taken literally 
becomes all the more natural in proportion to the lateness of 
its appearing. Moses passes forty days on Mount Sinai with 
God when receiving the law (Ex. 34 28) ; according to 4 Esd. 
14233642-49 Ezra spends forty days in dictating afresh the OT 
(which had been lost in the destruction of Jerusalem in 586) and 
seventy books of prophecy, and is thereafter taken up into 
heaven. 1 

(b) In his gospel the author of Acts has assigned the 
ascension to a time late in the evening of the day of the 
resurrection (Lk. 241329333650/.). 

Brandt (375-377) thinks Lk. cannot really have intended to 
represent Jesus as having ascended at night and therefore 
supposes the scene with the disciples at Emmaus not to have 
been introduced by the author until after 2436-53 (appearance 
to Lhe disciples, and ascension) had been written. If Brandt 


1 According to the Valentinians and Ophites ( a/>. Iren. i. 1 5 
[3 2]2Sjr [30 14]) Jesus remained on earth for eighteen months 
after his resurrection ; so also Asc. Isa. 9 16 in the Ethiopic 
text (545 days); according to Pistis Sophia, i, eleven years. 


is right we may suppose Lk. thought of the ascension as having 
occurred some hours earlier. The words * and was carried up 
into heaven ’ (*ai avepepero civ t'ov ovpavov : v. 51) are wanting, 
it is true, in and some Old Latin MSS. But even if the 
shorter form should be the more original, the words ‘he parted 
from them' (61 co-nj air’ avrwv), which all authorities have 
(D an-eVrrj), would convey the same sense. Without some definite 
departure of Jesus it would be incomprehensible how the 
disciples should have been limited, as we read in v. 52to prais¬ 
ing God in the. temple without having further intercourse with 
Jesus. It is highly probable that the words ‘and was carried 
up into heaven ’ (*ai avepeptro el? t'ov ovpavov ) were struck out 
at a very early period by a reader who wished to remove the 
discrepancy with Acts 1 3-9. 1 

(c) In any case the dating of the ascension as having 
happened late on the day of the resurrection is con¬ 
firmed by Barn. 159: ‘We keep holy the eighth day 
(i.e., Sunday) ... in which also Jesus rose from the 
dead and, after appearing, went up to heaven’ (&yo/j.ev 
rrjv ijfji^pav tt)v oydorjv . . . 4 v ?/ Kal 6 T rjaous avtary) 
£k veKp&v Kal (pave pu )0 els av£fir) els ovpavobs), as also by 
Mk. 16 9-20, where the order of the events in Lk. clearly 
lies at the foundation ; in all probability also by J11. 
20 1722, according to which on the morning of the resur¬ 
rection Jesus is not yet ascended and in the evening 
already imparts the Holy Spirit to the disciples. 

According to 7 39 the Holy Spirit first comes into being after 
Jesus has been glorified, in other words after his exaltation to 
heaven where he is encompassed by glory (8o£a). That Jesus 
does not sutler himself to be touched in 20 17 is not formally 
contradicted by what is said of the evening of the same day 
(in 20 20 he only shows the disciples his wounds); the con¬ 
tradiction does not emerge till eight days afterwards (20 27). 
On the other handpt perfectly fits in with the theory of 7 39 
that the Holy Spirit is called (EV) another comforter (aAAo? 
7rapdxArjro5 : 14 16) who cannot come until after Jesus has gone 
away (Jesus must thus be thought of as the first TrapdxArjro? and 
in point of fact is called xrapdxA^TO? in 1 Jn. 2 1, although there 
he is thought of as exalted) and that Jesus will send him forth 
from the father, that is, from heaven (15 26); cp further 16 7. 

(if) The Fourth Gospel is distinguished from Lk., 
Barn., and Mk. 1 69-20 by this, that it represents Jesus as 
still continuing to appear on earth after he has ascended. 

When Jesus foretells his coming again in Jn. 14 18 it is clear 
from the connection with vv. 16 /. that he means the coming of 
the Holy Spirit, with whom, in fact, according to 7 39, 2 Cor. 
3 17 he is identical. On the other hand, the manner in which 
the same thought is expressed in 16 16 19 (‘ a little while . . . and 
ye shall see me ’) speaks strongly for the view that the appear¬ 
ances of the risen Jesus are intended ; so also perhaps in 14 19 21, 
whilst 14 28 16 22 admit both interpretations and perhaps ought 
to receive both. 

( e) The original conception of the ascension has been 
preserved in this, that the appearances of the risen 
Jesus occur after he has been received up into heaven ; 
resurrection and ascension are a single act, Jesus is 
taken up directly from the grave, or from the under¬ 
world, into heaven.* 2 Any direct proof for this, it is true, 
can hardly be adduced apart from the Gospel of Peter 
(above, § 5 b) ; the proof lies in the silence of the NT 
writers as to a special act of ascension. In particular, 
it ought (if known) to have been definitely mentioned 
in 1 Cor. lf>4-8, sinee, in point of faet, according to 
Lk., the appearances to Peter and the apostles, etc. 
were made before the ascension, whilst those to Paul on 
the other hand undoubtedly occurred after that event; 
and yet Paul uses with reference to them all the same 
word ‘ was seen ’ (tifidr), on which see below, § 17 a). 

1 On the apologetic side there is often an inclination to make 
use of the well-known fact that the ancients were in the habit 
of employing for their, literary work ready-made papyrus rolls 
of a fixed length, within the limits of which they were wont to 
confine themselves. It is suggested that Lk., through failure 
of his space, may have found himself compelled to report the 
ascension so very briefly and inexactly, that it was possible for 
the impression to arise that he meant to assign it to the 
resurrection day, whereas in reality he meant to place it forty 
days later, and already had the intention of setting this forth 
more precisely in his later work. It may suffice, in answer to 
this,, to say that Lk. must have perceived that the paper was 
coming to an end long before the last moment., and cannot have 
been forced, by any such discovery, into giving an account of 
the events which was not in accordance with his knowledge. 

2 The descent into the underworld is originally merely 
another expression for his death and burial. Whether a preach¬ 
ing of Jesus in. the underworld is connected with this (so 
Ministry, § 26) is for our present purpose indifferent. 
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So, also, Rom. 8 34, Eph. 1 20 (and with reference to the 
followers of Jesus Eph. 2 5/!) place the sitting at the right hand 
of God immediately after the resurrection, Heb. 1 3 10 12 12 2 
immediately after the death of Jesus; Eph. 4 9yC places over 
against the descent (Kara^rjvai) into Hades only the ascent 
(avafirjveu) that raises Jesus above all heavens. So also the 
‘who brought up’ ( avayayutv ) of Heb. 13 20 means direct 
translation from Hades to Heaven if at least by ev aifiari we 
are to understand ‘with blood,’ which according to 4 14 620 82 
9 12 Jesus must offer in the heavenly sanctuary. 1 Pet. 3 19 22 
too, and indeed also Acts 2 32-35 Rev. 1 18, admit this sense | 
without violence, and equally little is the reader compelled by 
the expression ‘goes before you into Galilee ’ (irpoayei i»/aas ei? 
tt)i> TaAiAcuW), Mk. 16 7 = Mt. 287, to assume that Jesus made 
the journey from the sepulchre to Galilee by way of earth ; the 
purpose of the expression is simply to convey that Jesus expects 
his disciples in Galilee in order that he may appear to them 
there, and this he can very well have done from heaven. . For 
Mt. this interpretation is directly indicated by the writer’s 
closing his book without any ascension ; he must have thought 
of it as inseparably connected with the resurrection. Another 
consideration pointing in the same direction rests on the fact 
that in 28 18 Jesus is already able to say that all authority has 
been given him in heaven and on earth. As regards Mk. we can 
say nothing positive with reference to this point ; there is ? how¬ 
ever, not the least probability that his lost conclusion differed 
from Mt. in this respect. In Clem. Rom., Hermas, Polycarp, 
Ignatius we still find no mention of an ascension, nor yet is it 
spoken of in the Didache (this last, it ought to be added, indeed, 
does not even mention the resurrection). Justin, lrenmus, and 
Tertullian continue to regard both events as two parts of one 
act (see Von Schubert, Comp. des pseudopetrin. Evangelien- 
fragtnents , 1893, 136-138); the Apology of Aristides (Syriac in 
Robinson, Texts and Studies, i. 1 4 /. 7 f.\ Greek, ibid. 110 /. 20 /. 
[chap. 15 ], German in Raabe, TU ix. 1 3, § 2, end) says similarly 
that after three days he rose again and was taken up into 
heaven. 1 

II.—Determination of Outward Facts. 


17. Real 
nature of the 


The original conception of the ascension as set forth 
in the preceding section will supply us directly with 
some guidance when we proceed to 
the task of disentangling the real 
historical facts regarding the resurrec- 
appearances. t j on f rom t ^ e multitude of the accounts 
which have come down to us. 

(a) As we do so we must in the first instance take 
Paul’s account as our guide. That account is fitted to 
throw light upon the nature of the appearances made 
not only to Paul himself but also to others, for he would 
not have employed the same word * was seen ’ (uxpd 77) if 
anything had been known to him by which the appear¬ 
ance made to himself was distinguished from those 
which others had received. 

(£) Appearances of the risen Jesus did actually occur ; 
that is to sav, the followers of Jesus really had the im¬ 
pression of having seen him. The historian who will 
have it that the alleged appearances are due merely to 
legend or to invention must deny not only the genuine¬ 
ness of the Pauline Epistles but also the historicity of 
Jesus altogether. The great difference between the 
attestation of the nativity narratives and that of those 
of the resurrection lies in the fact that the earliest accounts 
of the resurrection arose simultaneously with the occur¬ 
rences to which they relate. 

(c) The idea held regarding the occurrences was that 
Jesus made his appearances from heaven (§16, e). He 
thus had the nature of a heavenly being. Broadly 
speaking, the angels were the most familiar type of this 
order of being — the angels who can show themselves 
anywhere and again disappear. 

(d) It was thought, as matter of course, that after 
each appearance Jesus returned into heaven. So 
regarded, each appearance ended with an ascension. 


1 The order in 1 Tim. 3 16 where ‘was received up in glory* 
(aveArj<f)0r} ev 86$ rj) comes after ‘was preached to the nations, 
was believed on in the world ’ (e/c7]pv\Brf ev edveaiv, eTriarevdi) ev 
Koo-fLui), accords with no known or conceivable position of the 
ascension. May we hazard the conjecture that the author 
perhaps placed it at the close of his enumeration simply in 
order to close with a concrete fact rather than a somewhat 
vague and indeterminate proposition, and so make a better 
ending for his poetical piece, and that in doing so he followed 
perhaps some such train of ideas as that in Mk. 16 15X 19, only 
giving it a somewhat different turn : the command of Jesus that 
his disciples should preach him and believe in him was fulfilled 
and he was raised up to heaven? 


Precisely for this reason, however, it is not permissible 
to suppose that any single ascension once and for all 
was ever observed ; on such a supposition Jesus would 
still have remained a denizen of earth after the appear¬ 
ances preceding the final one. 

(e) That the risen Jesus ate or was touched was never 
observed. Not only does Paul say nothing of any 
such occurrence ; the thing would also be contrary to 
the nature of a being appearing from heaven. Flesh 
and bones, which are attributed to Jesus in Lk. 2439, 
assuredly he had not; he really made his appearances, 
although it is expressly denied in the verse just cited, 
as spirit (tt vedfxa) in the sense in which the angels are 
spirits (TTvetificLTa : Heb. 1 14). On this point the Jewish 
Christians most certainly agreed with Paul (§ 15*$) so 
far as the person of Jesus was concerned. 

It is indeed the case that in Jewish-Christian circles there was 
current a conception of a resurrection wilh a new earthly body, 
in accordance with which Jesus was taken to be the risen Baptist, 
or Elijah (Mk. 614-16). This, however, was not the only con¬ 
ception by which Christians were influenced. On the contrary, 
from Jesus himself they had received the idea that in the resurrec¬ 
tion men shall be as the angels of God (Mk. 12 25 and ||). And if 
there was any case in which more than in another they had 
occasion to apply this exalted conception, it would be in that of 
the body of their risen Lord. They knew indeed his prediction 
that one day he would come again on the clouds of heaven 
(Gospels, § 145 LX]). For them also, as for Paul (1 Cor. 15 20), 
Jesus was the first-fruits of them that sleep ; with his resurrection, 
accordingly, a new era began. Not only so ; it is extremely 
probable that the ‘ similitudes ’ of the Book of Enoch (chaps. 
37-71 ; cp Apocalyptic, § 30) are pre-Christian : and there an 
existence in heaven is attributed to the Messiah and Dan. 7 13 
explained as referring to him. 1 The original apostles may very 
well have had knowledge of this, even without having ever read 
the book. There is, therefore, not the slightest difficulty in 
attributing to them the conception of the resurrection body of 
Jesus which Paul himself had and imputed to them. It is only 
with regard to the future resurrection of all mankind that Paul 
parts company with them, in so far as he thinks of the resurrec¬ 
tion body of believers as being as heavenly and free from flesh 
and blood as was the resurrection body of Jesus (1 Cor. 15 44-53), 
a consequence drawn neither by the Jewish Christians nor yet 
by the later Gentile Christians who taught the resurrection of 
the flesh ( symbolum Romanum , see Ministry, § 27, n., and, 
later, symbolum apostolicum; Hermas, Sim. v. 7 2 ; Justin, Dial. 
80, end ; 2 Clem. Rom. 9 1 14 5, etc., and already 1 Clem. 20 3). 
That the Pharisaic, and accordingly also the primitive Christian, 
expectation looked for a reanimation of the body appears in such 
passages as 2 Macc. 7 10 /. H46 Mt .27 52 Acts23i Rev. 2O13. 
Josephus also states this correctly in Ant. xviii. 1 3 , § 14, BJ in. 
8 5, § 374 ; it is only in BJ ii. 8 14, § 163, that by the expression 
* remove into another body’ (p.eTaf3aiveiv ei? erepov cr<L/u.a) he has 
Hellenised the conception and thereby misled his readers. 

(/) On the other hand, it is fully to be believed that 
men had the impression that they saw in full reality 
(below, § 34 b, c, d) the wounds which Jesus had received 
on the cross, or perhaps even perceived that he showed 
them. The form which men beheld must of course show 
the most complete resemblance to that which Jesus bore 
upon earth, and to this, after the crucifixion, the wounds 
(not, however, the wound in the side, the spear-thrust 
being unhistorical, see John, Son of Zebedee, § 23 d) 
necessarily belonged. As the form of the risen Jesus 
at the same time appeared in heavenly splendour and 
created the certainty that Jesus had vanquished death 
and laid aside everything that was earthly, there remains 
a possibility that in the case of many to whom he appeared 
attention was not fixed upon his wounds. It is particu¬ 
larly easy to suppose this in the case of Paul. 

(g) From the nature of the appearances as described, 
it is further quite possible that they occurred even when 
the witnesses found themselves, as in Jn 20 19 26, shut 
in with closed doors, or that, as we read in Mk. 16 14 19, 
Jesus was taken up into heaven direct from the apart¬ 
ment. Even if one entertains doubts as to whether the 
authors cited had enough certain information to enable 
them to say that this actually was so in the cases which 
they give, it still has to be acknowledged that the state¬ 
ment is not inconsistent with the nature of the appear¬ 
ances. 

On the other hand, there is to be drawn from the 

1 Muirhead, Times 0/Christ (1898), pp. 140-150; Schmiedel, 
Prot. Monatshe/te , 1898, pp. 255-257; 1901, p. 339.X 
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various accounts one deduction which goes very deep : 

no words were heard from the risen 
Jesus, (a) At first sight the hearing of 
words might appear not to be excluded 
by the simple 'was seen ' (w<pOTj) of Paul. It is to be 
noted, however, that where Paul speaks of having 
received messages from heaven, he expressly specifies 


18 . No words 
heard. 


•revelations’ (diroKoXityeis) as well as • visions’ (d 7 rra<riai: 
2 Cor. 12 1-4), and where the distinction is employed it 
is clear that spoken words come under the former not 
the latter category. 

(/*) As against this, appeal will doubtless be made to 
the reports in Acts as to the appearances of Jesus to 
Paul on the journey to Damascus. Xot successfully, 
however; they contradict one another so violently 
(see Acts, § 2) that it is difficult to imagine how it 
could ever have been possible for an author to take them 
up into his book in their present forms, not to speak of 
the impossibility of accepting them in points where they 
are unsupported by the epistles of Paul. In these 
epistles, there is not the slightest countenance for the 
belief that Paul heard words, although he had the 


strongest motives for referring to them had he been 
in a position to do so. It is on the appearance on the 
journey to Damascus that he bases his claim to have 
been called to the apostolate by Jesus himself. The 
claim was hotly denied by his opponents : it was to his 
interest, therefore, to bring forward everything that could 
validly be adduced in its support. In pressing it (1 Cor. 
9 1, * Am I not an apostle?’) he assuredly would not 
have stopped short at the question, ‘ Have 1 not seen 
Jesus our Lord?’ had he been in a position to goon 
and ask, ‘ Has he not himself named me his apostle?’ 
with such words engraven on his memory as those we 
read in Acts 96 22 10 or (above all) 2 fi 16-18. The 
analogy of the angelic appearances cited above (§ 17 c) 
thus no longer holds good. Words are heard from 
angels ; no words were heard from Jesus. 

(<•) What holds good of the appearance to Paul is true 
also (see § 17 a) of the others of which we read. If, too, 
we apply a searching examination to the words which 
have been reported, it is precisely the most characteristic 
of them that we shall find ourselves most irresistibly con¬ 
strained to abandon. The request for food and the 
invitation to toueh the wounds of the crucified Jesus 
(Lk. 243941 J11. 20 27) are, as we have seen in § 17 c, 
inadmissible. So also, as has been seen in § \6e t the 
saying, I am not yet ascended unto the Father (20 17). 
The power to forgive sins or to declare them unforgiven 
( 20 23) belongs to Cod alone, and cannot be handed 
over by Jesus to his disciples (see Ministry, § 4). The 
doctrine that the passion of Jesus was necessary in virtue 
of a divine appointment is invariably brought forward 
bv Paul as the gospel that had been made manifest to 
himself alone and must be laboriously maintained in the 
face of its gainsayers ; how triumphantly would he not 
have been able to meet them had he only heard the least 
suggestion that the men of the primitive church had 
heard the same doctrine from the mouth of Jesus himself 
in the manner recorded in Lk. 2425-27 44-46! Once 
more, how could the original apostles have been able to 
call themselves disciples of Jesus if, after having been 
sent out by him as missionaries to the Gentiles (Lk. 
2247/. Mk. 1 * 3 16 and the canonical text of Mt. 2819), 
they actually made it a stipulation at the council of 
Jerusalem (Gal. 29) that their activity was to be confined 
within the limits of Israel ? As for the text of Mt. 2819 
on baptism and the trinitarian formula, see Ministry, 
§ 5*\ cp Hibb. Journ. , Oct. 1902, pp. 102-108 ; and 
on Jn. 21 15-22 see above, $9 r. 

_ ... An equally important point is that 

9. ua nee the ^j rst a pp earances happened in 

sc ® ne 01 Galilee. The most convincing reasons 
the nrst f or t ^| s eone i us j on j iave already been 
appearances. summar j se( [ under Gospels (§ 138 a). 
(a) In addition to what is said there special emphasis 
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may be laid on the fact that there is no gospel in which 
appearances to men (not women) arc reported as having 
been made both in Galilee and in Jerusalem ; for Jn. 21 
is an appendix by another hand. 

It is only Mt. that, besides the appearance to the disciples in 
Galilee, knows of that made to the women on the return from 
the sepulchre (28 97C); this, however, will be regarded by very 
many as unhistorical, being absent from Mk. (which neverthe¬ 
less is in this section so closely followed by Mt.)and containing 
nothing more than a repetition of the injunction already given 
by the angel to the women, to bid the disciples repair to Galilee. 
In any case the appearance comes from a separate source. If 
we leave Ml. 289^ out of account it becomes perfectly clear that 
; no one gospel from the first reported appearances of the risen 
! Je«us in Galilee as well as in Jerusalem. The gospels in fact 
fall exactly into two classes : Mk., Mt. and the Gospel of Peter 
are for Galilee; Lk., Jn., and Mk. I69-20 for Jerusalem, and 
the Gospel of the Hebrews also does not indicate in any way 
that it looks for James and Peter and Peter’s companions else¬ 
where than in the place where it finds the servant of the high 
priest (see above, §4 a, b), viz., in Jerusalem. It is only after¬ 
wards that the writer of Jn. 21 sees fit to change this ‘either, or' 
into a ‘both, and’; so also Mt., but wilhoul admitting an appear¬ 
ance to any male disciples in Jerusalem. 

If, however, Galilee and Jerusalem were at first 
mutually exclusive, both cannot rest upon equally valid 
tradition ; there must have been some reason why the 
one locality was changed for the other. 

(b) Such a reason for transferring the appearances 
from Galilee to Jerusalem has been indicated in Gospels 
(§ 138 a). Its force becomes all the greater when it is 
realised how small has been the success of even the most 
distinguished critics in attempting to make out the 
opposite. 

All that Loofs (see below, § 39) has to say is (p. 25), ‘ Those 
narrators who represent the whole life of Jesus, with the ex¬ 
ception of the last eight days, as having been passed in Galilee, 
may have transferred to Galilee also the appearances of the risen 
Jesus, with regard to which they were very defectively informed ; 
they may have done so all the more easily because the first 
persons of whom they had occasion to speak in connection with 
the resurrection were women from Galilee.’ The question at 
once presents itself: What has Lhe circumstance that they be¬ 
longed to (lalilee to do with the present matter? They were in 
point of fact in Jerusalem. What is the relevancy of the observa- 
1 tion that the activity of Jesus, apart from the last eight days, 
i had been wholly in Galilee? His grave at any rate was in 
Jerusalem, and his disciples were also there, according to the 
; testimony of Nik., Ml., and the Gospel of Peter, at least. Thai 
1 the present writer holds the statement as to the presence of the 
disciples at Jerusalem to be unhisLorical does not affect the argu¬ 
ment ; for the point is that Loofs regards precisely that state¬ 
ment as historical. It is all the more necessary to ask: How 
does 1 /oofs know that Mk. and M t. were very defectively informed 
with regard to lhe appearances of the risen Jesus? 

If this was indeed so, if Mk. and Mt. had to fall back 
on their own powers of conjecture, where else were they 
to look for appearances if not in Jerusalem where the 
grave, the women, and the diseiples were? Thus the 
tradition which induced them to place the appearances 
in Galilee must have been one of very great stability. 

P». Weiss (to pass over other names), in the interests of the 
Jerusalem tradition, doubts the historicity of the statement that 
the women received from the angel, the injunction lo bid the 
disciples proceed to Galilee, especially as this injunction is 
merely a reminiscence of Jesus words in Gethsemane, that after 
he rose from the dead he would go before the disciples Lo Galilee 
(Mk. 14 28). So Lcben JesuV) 2 590 (ET 3 393). On p. 596 (ET 
399 / 0 , however, Weiss says that that command of the angel to the 
women (to direct the disciples to go to Galilee) is only a reminis¬ 
cence of the command of the same character which the risen 
Jesus himself lays upon Mary Magdalene, according to Ml. 289,/C 
(where, according to Weiss, only the second Mary is errone¬ 
ously conjoined with Mary Magdalene rightly mentioned by the 
eye-witness John [20 1 /. 11-1B]). Thus what Weiss holds lo be 
an error (the command to bid the disciples go to Galilee) must 
be held (if the Jerusalem tradition is to he maintained) to have 
got itself clothed in a very remarkable form : not only as an 
angelic word (Mt. 287 Mk. 167) but also as a word of the risen 
Lord himself (Mt. 28 10), in the account of an appearance that 
is guaranteed by an eye-witness. 

(r) In reality the error lies in quite another direction : 
in making Jesus appear at the sepulchre to the women, 
or Mary Magdalene, as the ease may be. On the 
account in Mt. see above («). That of Jn., however, 
is open to just as serious objections, for its chief saying, 

1 • I am not yet ascended unto the Father,’ rests on a 
I theory of the nature of the Holy Ghost that is peculiar 
I to the Fourth Gospel (§ 16, c). If, however, Jn.’s 
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account can lay no claim to authenticity we may be all 
the surer that it is a transformation of the account of 
Mt. Of its being so there are, moreover, several 
indications. In Jn. , as in Mt., one of Jesus’ sayings is 
only a repetition of a word of the angels: ‘Woman, 
why weepest thou?’ A reminiscence of the fact that 
when the women met Jesus they had in Mt. already 
retired from the sepulchre may perhaps be recognised in 
' she turned herself back' (ecrrpdfpr) els ra biriau) in Jn. 
20 14. Only one woman appearing at the grave in Jn. 
is perhaps to be explained by the observation that the 
recognition-scene becomes more dramatic when Jesus 
has no need to utter more than a single word : ‘ Mary.’ 
Cp, further, § 25, c. 

(d) In 1 Cor. 15 Paul mentions no place. The 
enumeration he gives would not preclude the reader from 
supposing that the various appearances had occurred 
in quite different places—for example, most of them in 
Galilee, even if that to James were to be thought of as 
having been made in Jerusalem. It is, however, quite 
improbable that James was in Jerusalem again so soon 
(see Ministry, § 21 d), or that he should have ex¬ 
perienced the appearance of the risen Jesus at so late 
a time that it might nevertheless be supposed that 
James had already removed to Jerusalem (see lielow, 

§ 36 [/])•. 

The sealing and watching of the sepulchre (Mt. 27 62-66 
28411-15) is now very generally given up even by those 

20. Watch at s . eholars " ho stin ho,d b >’ ‘ he r “ urre f- 
semilchre tlon narratlves as a wh ole. (*) As 

unhistorical. already Pointed out above <| aa ) in 
Aik. it is not only, as in Lk. and Jn. , 
absent ; it is absolutely excluded by the women’s 
question : they have no apprehensions about the 
watch, only about the stone. (6) Again, it is ex¬ 
ceedingly improbable that the Jews remembered any 
prophecy of Jesus that he was to rise again in three 
days (Mt. 27 63). According to the Gospels Jesus made 
prophecies of the kind only to the innermost circle of 
his diseiples (Mk. 82731 930/. IO32-34 and ]|). Indeed 
in Mk. and Lk. not even the women remember the 
prophecy, otherwise they would not have set out to 
anoint the body, (c) Again, the explanation which the 
high priests and elders suggest, according to Mt. 2813, 
is untenable ; for if the soldiers were asleep at the time 
they could not testify that the disciples stole the body. 
(d) Not less unlikely is the supposition that the Jewish 
authorities actually believed the account of the soldiers 
regarding the fact of the resurrection of Jesus. Surely 
the consequence must have been, as with Paul at a later 
date, their conversion to the faith of Jesus. If, on the 
other hand, they remained unmoved, they must also 
have believed that, however perplexing it might at first 
sight appear, the affair was capable of explanation other¬ 
wise than by the resurrection of Jesus, and must have 
moved Pilate to institute a strict inquiry into the conduct 
of the soldiers, rather than have sought to bribe the 
soldiers, (e) Above all, the soldiers could not have 
accepted a bribe, least of all if they had nothing better to 
say by way of ostensible defence than that they had fallen 
asleep. For this the penalty was death. According to 
Acts 12 19 we actually find Agrippa I. putting to death the 
soldiers who had allowed Peter to escape from prison, 
and this is conclusive as to the nature of military respon¬ 
sibilities, even if in point of fact the liberation of Peter was 
brought about through no fault of his keepers (cp Simon 
Peter, § 3, e). Roman soldiers knew only too well the 
strictness with which discipline was administered, and 
the promise of the Jewish authorities to obtain immunity 
for them from Pilate, if needful (Mt. 2814), would have 
made no impression on them. (/) The best criticism 
on this whole feature of the narrative is the simple fact 
that the Gospel of Peter, which unquestionably is later 
than Mt., avoids it altogether and concludes quite differ¬ 
ently (above, § 5 a). 

That Jesus w*as buried in a usual w'ay, not—as is con- 
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sepulchre 
unhistorical. 


jectured by Volkmar {Religion Jesu y 77/. 257-259 [1857], 
Die Evangelien [ 1870] = Marcus u. 
die Synapse [1876], 603) on the basis 
of Is. 539 22 16-18 Rev. 11 8/.—left un¬ 
buried, or at most cast into a hole and 
covered with some earth, is established by 1 Cor. lf> 4 (cp 
Keim, Gesch. Jcsu von Nazara, 3525-527, ET 6271-274). 
Put the accounts of the empty sepulchre are none of 
them admissible. As to this the leading points have 
already been summarised in Gospels (§ 138 e '). Some 
further considerations may be added. 

( a) The three points from which we have to start are 
the silence of Paul (as of the entire NT apart from 
the Gospels; see, especially, Acts229-32)—a silence 
which would be wholly inexplicable were the story true 
(§ 15) ; next, the statement in Mk. 168 that the women 
said nothing of their experiences at the sepulchre—a 
statement which has to be understood in the sense that 
Mk. w as the first to be in a position to publish the facts ; 
in other words, that the whole story is a very late pro¬ 
duction ; lastly, if (as we have seen) the first appearances 
of Jesus were in Galilee, the tidings of them must have 
arrived at Jerusalem much too late to allow of examina¬ 
tion of the sepulchre with any satisfactory results. If a 
body had been found it would have been too far advanced 
in decay to allow’ of identification ; if there were none, 
this could be accounted for very easily without postulat¬ 
ing a resurrection. 

{b) The attempt to explain the evangelical reports 
without assuming a resurrection is, however, the line 
taken by very many theologians also who hold by w hat 
is said as to the empty sepulchre and yet assume no 
miracle. In the first place they postulate a removal of 
the body by persons whose action had no connection 
with the question of a resurrection. 


On account of the approach of the Sabbath (they hold) the 
body had jn any case to he laid in some grave or other, even 
perhaps without leave asked of the owner. It was, therefore, 
necessary that it should be removed afterwards to a mort suit¬ 
able place; or the owner himself may have removed it. A 
reminiscence of this is even discovered in Jn. ^0 15. Or, if the 
sepulchre belonged to Joseph of Arimathrea, even lie may not 
have desired to have the body of a stranger permanently occupy¬ 
ing a place in the sepulchre of his family. On all these assump¬ 
tions what strikes one is the promptitude with which the 
transference must have been made. To do so on the Sabbath 
before sundown was unlawful; yet very early next morning the 
transference had already been effected (according to Ml. even 
immediately after the sundown which marked the close of the 
Sabbath ; see, however, § 2d). 

(t‘) Others suggest that the enemies of the Christians 
had removed the body of Jesus in order that it might 
not receive the veneration of his followers. The sur¬ 
prising thing in this would be, not so much that such a 
policy would have given the greatest possible, though 
unintentional, impetus to such veneration, as rather this, 
that such action would presuppose a disposition to 
worship the dead body for wbieh it would be difficult to 
find a precedent among the Jews, for w hom an)* contact 
with a corpse meant defilement. 

(</) For a long time the favourite view was that the 
diseiples themselves actually had done w’hat, according 
to Alt. 27 64, the Jew’ish authorities were apprehensive 
they might do, and, according to 2S 13 15, imputed to 
them falsely, namely, that they had stolen the body in 
order that they might afterwards proclaim that Jesus 
had risen. 

Renan ( Apdtrcs , 42/, ET 69/), without expressly slating 
this purpose of the disciples, is inclined to attribute a share in the 
removal of the body to Mary Magdalene (whose predisposition 
to mental malady fLk. 82] he accentuates), because only a 
woman’s hand would have left the clothes in such order as is 
described in Jn. 2O7. That a theft of this kind would have had 
the effect of convincing gainsayers of the resurrection of Jesus 
is not very easy to believe. On the other hand, it could in 
certain circumstances have made some impression on followers 
of Jesus. 

The question forces itself, however : Who was there 
to set the plan on foot? The disciples w’ere utterly 
cast down ; to all probable seeming, in fact, they were 
not even in Jerusalem at all (Gospels, § 138 a). The 
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theory thus breaks down at the outset, and it seems 
superfluous to ask whether the disciples would have 
ventured to act in a sense contrary to the ordinance of 
God who had suffered their master to die. 

(e) We mention, lastly, yet another theory, which is 
most clearly a mere refuge of despair — the theory, 
namely, that the earthquake (mentioned only in Mt. 
282) opened a chasm immediately under the sepulchre, 
into which the body of Jesus disappeared. 

Not only this, however, but also all the other hypo¬ 
theses mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs, become 
superfluous on the adoption of the view that the state¬ 
ments about the empty sepulchre are unhistorical. 

As soon as his approaching death came to be foreseen 
by Jesus, he must have looked forward also to its annul- 
T , ,, . , meat, unless, indeed, he at the same 
22. ihe third tjme had abandoned the belief that he 
was the Messiah ordained by God to 
establish the divine kingdom upon earth. (a) As is 
said elsewhere (Gospels, § 145 [/]), it is not probable 
that Jesus foretold simply his resurrection ; that took 
him into heaven, whereas the work of the Messiah lay 
upon earth. The most important prediction accord¬ 
ingly was that of his coming again from heaven. The 
time fixed by him is variously stated in the Gospels as 
being at the end of the then living generation (Mt. 
I627/.), after a probably shorter interval (IO23), and 
in the immediate future ( arr ' dprt, Mt. 2664). The 
most certain conclusion that can be deduced from this 
variation clearly is that Jesus never gave any precise 
date, and this for the reason that he himself (see Mk. 
1332 = Mt. 2436) did not know it; yet it is also very 
possible that he used the expression ‘in’ or ‘ after ' 

* three days ’ as a conventional designation for a very 
short interval (Lk. 13 32 Mk. 14 58 1629 and parallels, on 
which cp Ministry, § 2 a). 

(b) As soon as the question came to be one not of his 
coming again from heaven, but of his rising again from 
the dead, the expression ‘ after three days,’ in itself a 
very indefinite one, came to have a more exact meaning. 
The Jewish belief was that the soul lingered for three 
days only, near the body it had left, in the hope of 
returning to it ; after that the body became so changed 
that a reanimation was no longer possible (see John, 
Son ok Zebedee, §20 a\ and Edersheim, Life and 
Times of Jesus , 2324/.). It was only natural that in 
thinking of the resurrection of Jesus this limit should be 
kept in mind (Mk. 831 931 IO34 and,]; Lk. 24721 46). 
If it is somewhat difficult to believe that Jesus uttered 
these prophecies so early (especially in connection with 
Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi ; see Gospels, 
§ 145^), and with such exactitude of detail, it must 
nevertheless be recognised that he may very well, at 
one time or another, have expressed himself in some 
such sense. 

(c - ) The OT texts that have special relevance in this 
connection are 2 K. 2O5 and Hos. 62 (in both of which 
the interval of three days is brought into connection 
with a revivification, if not after death, at least after a 
sickness or time of weakness) ; and Jonah 2i [117] also 
—the three days’ sojourn of the prophet in the belly of 
the whale — is in Mt. 12 40, albeit in a very inappropriate 
and interrupting way (see Gospels, § 140^), inter¬ 
preted with reference to the period during which Jesus 
was to remain in the grave. Paul expressly refers to 
the Scriptures in 1 Cor. 15 4. A forsaking ‘ for a small 
moment ’ is spoken of also in Is. 54 7. 

(d) In this way it became possible for the resurrection 
of Jesus, if expected at all, to be expected exactly after 
three days. The expectation, however, would hardly 
have had any result if those who had expected had not 
also had the consciousness of having seen him. In 
itself considered it was not absolutely imperative that 
the first appearances should coincide with the precise 
time of the expected resurrection. But if they had 
occurred much later the belief that the resurrection 


actually had happened precisely three days after death 
could hardly have been held very firmly. As, however, 
we find it in point of fact held with equal firmness by 
Paul (1 Cor. 154) and by the evangelists, the balance of 
probabilities favours the view that the first appearances 
happened on the same day or only a little later. 

With this it fits in very well if we suppose that the 
disciples shortly after the arrest of Jesus, and Peter 
shortly after his denial, had already set out for Galilee, 
so that they might arrive there on the third day (cp Jos. 
Vit. 52, § 269). This is, moreover, the reason why the 
Gospel of Peter, in spite of all appearance, has no prob¬ 
ability in its favour if it really means to convey that the 
disciples did not set out on their return journey to 
Galilee until the eighth or rather the ninth day after the 
death of Jesus, and that thus at least eleven days 
elapsed before the first appearance of the risen Jesus 
was experienced (see above, § 5^). 

(e) According to the Gospels Jesus remained under 
the power of death not for about seventy-two hours but 
only for somewhere between twenty-six and thirty-six 
hours. These, however, in fact, according to Jewish 
reckoning, are distributed between Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday. In two of the OT passages referred to 
above—2 K. 20 5 and Flos 62 —we read not ' after three 
days,’ but ‘on the third day.’ Thus the Gospel tradi¬ 
tion literally satisfies the expression. 

It must have appeared fitting that the rising of Jesus should 
occur at as early a moment as possible after the third day had 
begun. From the same sense of fitness the visit of the women, 
once it was accepted as a fact, was naturally assigned to the 
early morning hours. Where Mk. has ‘after three days’ (/xera 
Tpets rj/aepa?; 831 931 10 34), the parallel passages consistently 
have ‘on the third day’ (777 rptrp rfpepq: Mt. I621 17 23 20 19 
Lk .9 22 IS 33 as also 24746, cp also 24 21 Acts 10 40). The latter 
expression In Ml. and Lk. may possibly he dependent on the 
account of the course of events as given by ihemselves, and thus 
Mk.’s phrase might seem to have been the original one. Yet we 
must not imagine that the two phrases were for the evangelists 
really incompatible. Matthew himself says in one place (27 63 f.) 
that Jesus foretold his resurrection ‘after three days’ Oxera 
t pels rjpepa?) and represents the Jews as basing upon this, their 
petition to Pilate that the sepulchre may be guarded ‘ till the 
third day’ (eo>? ttj? TpiVr}? qp.epa s). Were this to be taken 
literally it would have no sense, for in that case no watch would 
have been asked for precisely the fourth day, which was the 
critical one. From this it follows also that we are not compelled 
to regard Mt. 1240 (see above, <r) as genuine for the reason that, 
according to the report in the Gospels, the time of the fulfilment 
was shorter than that appointed in Jesus’ prophecy. Jn. 2 19-21 
says : eu Tpidiv qpepau;. 

As for the number of the appearances, Paul knows of 
more than we find in any one Gospel—viz., five, over 
and above that made to himself. 

(a) It is not possible, however, to identify each of 
even the few Gospel accounts with one of Paul's. 

Let one example suffice in illustration of the kind of violence 
in dealing with texts required in order to effect identifications. 

R.esch (TUx. 4421-426, x. 2381-389, x.3768- 
23. Number Of 782 790-814 824-827) identifies the appearance 
appearances. to Peter with that to the unnamed disciple 
at Emmaus (see above, § 2^), that to the 
Twelve with Lk. 24 36-49 and Jn. 20 19-24 (above, § 2 r), that to 
the Five Hundred with Lk. 24 50f, where, nevertheless, ‘them* 
(aimuR) denotes precisely the same persons as we find in 2433 36. 
That to James he identifies with that to Thomas and the other 
disciples in Jn. 20 26-29. This James he holds to be identical with 
James the son of Alphaeus, who may (Resch says) have been 
named Thomas— i.c., twin—because his brother Judas of James 
is called Twin in Syriac tradition (Lips. Apokr. Ap.-Gesch. 
i. 20227, ii. 2 154 173 f). Finally, the appearance to ‘all the 
apostles' is, according to Resch, that mentioned in Mt. 28 16-20 
and Actsl 4-12. 

(b) If one addresses oneself to the problems with¬ 
out harmonistic prepossessions, the safest criteria for 
identifying an event of which there are two accounts 
will be the presence of characteristic details and (next 
in importance) exact time-data. Unfortunately Paul 
supplies us with no details, and dates are gained only 
indirectly, so far as they can be deduced from the order 
in which he mentions the events. The number of persons 
said to have been involved in a historical event is a 
secure criterion of its identity only if the number is 
small. As soon as it becomes considerable, an error 
within moderate limits is not wholly inconceivable. 
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(<-) On these principles the only identification that 
admits of being made without question is that of the 
appearance to Peter in i Cor. 15 s with the appearance 
mentioned in Lk. 2434. Next in Paul’s account comes 
an appearance to the Twelve. A similar appearance is 
recorded by Mt. as the only one he knows. In Lk. the 
only appearance to the Eleven (with others) is in 2433 
36-51; Jn. 20 19-24 contains the first appearance to ten 
apostles ; but we must identify the two on account of 
their exactly similar date (§ 2 r). Cp also the almost 
identical words in Lk. 2436, 'stood in the midst of 
them ’ (£<m7 iv abriov) and Jn. 20 19, ' stood in the 
midst’ els rb fitaov). The diversity of the special 

features mentioned by Lk. and Jn. may be ignored all 
the more readily if we find ourselves able to regard them 
merely as unhistorical embellishments. Both date 
(evening of the resurrection day), however, and place 
(Jerusalem) are quite irreconcilable with those in Mt. 
Nevertheless it will remain open to us to recognise as 
kernel common to all three accounts that after the 
appearance to Peter there was another to the Eleven. 
Here also belongs the second fragment of the Gospel 
of the Hebrews (above, § qr). This, however, is the 
only one of Resch’s identifications that can stand 
scrutiny, and even so Mt. must be left out. 

( d ) The appearance to the 500 has no parallels (the 
proposed parallel referred to in § 1 1 b cannot be 
accepted), that to James only in the Gospel of the 
Hebrews (above, § q<z, b ). As parallel to that to 'all 
the apostles’ on the other hand we must not adduce 
Acts 1 4-12. The event related there is, in the intention 
of the author, not the sequel to the only appearance in 
the Third Gospel (243336-51) to about the same number 
of persons; it aims at correcting that part (2444-51) of 
the earlier narrative which ends with the Ascension. 
Jn. 20 26-29 admits of being cited in this connection 
merely as being the only repetition to be met with in 
any gospel, of an appearance to a company of disciples 
approximating this number. Since, however, this com¬ 
pany is in Jn. supplemented only by Thomas and in 
Paul by quite different persons, we have no assurance 
that even so much as a reminiscence of one and the 
same occurrence underlies the two accounts. On the 
other hand, in Paul the appearance of the risen Jesus 
at the sepulchre to the two Marys (Mt.), or to Mary 
Magdalene alone (Jn.), is unmentioned, as also that to 
the two disciples at Emmaus and that reported in Jn. 21 , 
which has some resemblance to what we find in the 
Gospel of Peter (above, § 5 d). 

(e) It has already been shown at some length (§§ 
15, 18 c) that Paul would certainly not have omitted 
to mention at least the appearances at the sepulchre 
and at Emmaus had he been aware of them. To meet 
this difficulty, and establish the priority of the Gospel 
narratives to Paul, the counter question has been asked : 
How could the evangelists possibly have allowed so 
much that is found in Paul to escape them, if they had 
been acquainted with his narrative or even with the 
tradition which underlies it? This question, however, 
is easily answered. For a writer who could report an 
instance in which Jesus had partaken of food (Lk.), or 
in which his wounds had been touched (Lk., Jn.), or 
who could speak of the empty sepulchre as all four 
evangelists do, or of appearances of the risen Jesus close 
to the sepulchre (Mt., Jn.)—for such a writer and for 
his readers an accumulation of instances in which Jesus 
had merely been seen no longer possessed any very 
great interest; and a case even in which he had 
.appeared to five hundred brethren at once would, at 
the time when the Gospels were written, hardly have 
been considered so important as an appearance to the 
apostles, whose place in the reverence of the faithful 
had already come to be very exalted (see Ministry, 
§ 34). Even the instance in which Jesus had been 
merely seen (though) by Peter is only touched on by 
Lk. (2434), not described, plainly because the narrative 
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alongside of the others would be too devoid of 
colour. 

To this want of interest in mere visual appearances 
of the risen Jesus we can add, however, in the case of the 
24 Influence evan g elists a Positive interest, that of 

nf t ati d ati pv servin S definite purposes by their narra- 

01 tendency tives> ^ It makes for confirmation 

on ospe s, wkat kas been laid down in preceding 
sections (§§ 17-22) as to the elements in the accounts of 
the resurrection which alone can be recognised as histori¬ 
cal, if we are in a position to show that everything in the 
accounts which goes beyond such indubitably historical 
elements is a product of tendencies which by an inherent 
necessity could not fail to lead to a shaping of the 
accounts in the form in which they now lie before us, 
even w here there is no substratum of actual fact. I n so 
far as these tendencies give us the right to pronounce 
unhistorical everything that can be explained by 
their means, in the absence of sufficient testimony to 
historical fact, they may be appropriately considered 
now in the course of the investigation as to objective 
facts in the resurrection-narratives on which we are at 
present engaged. It will appear that at all points the 
reference to tendencies supplies an adequate explanation 
of all the statements which we have been unable to 
accept as historical. 

(b) As regards the nature of these tendencies :—some 
are directly apologetical, having for their object to 
preclude the possibility of certain definite objections 
against the actuality of the resurrection. Others are 
apologetical indirectly, their aim being to round off the 
picture by supplying gaps so that no questions may 
remain open. Lastly, some have in view' the needs of 
the church itself, tracing back, as they do, to the risen 
Jesus certain instructions which were not found in the 
reports of the period of his earthly ministry (§ 28), or 
seeking to compensate for the want of that direct assur¬ 
ance of the continued life of Jesus which later genera¬ 
tions w'ere no longer able to command (§ 29). 

(1 c) That the evangelical narratives as a whole arc in 
many ways influenced by tendency has been shown in 
Gospels, §§ 108-114 an d John, Son ok Zebedee, £§ 
17, 20 c, 23, 35 //, and elsewhere. How close at hand 
apologetic interests were where the story of the resurrec¬ 
tion was concerned is seen even in the fact that the 
entire statement of Paul is made with an apologetic 
view—only, in his case there is no justification for the 
conjecture that the contents of his statement were 
altered by this consideration (§§ 10 f. ). In the Gospels, 
on the other hand, we have at least one point in which 
this is particularly clear, and recognised even by very 
conservative theologians. 

In Mt. 2815 it is expressly said that the report of the theft of 
the body by the disciples was current among; the Jews in the 
writer’s time. The writer traces it back to the false testimony 
of the guard at the sepulchre procured by bribery on the part of 
the Jewish authorities. If we find ourselves unable to regard 
this bribery, or indeed any part of the story as to the watch set 
over the sepulchre, as historical, we are shut up to supposing 
that the allegations arose from the desire (or tendency) to make 
the story of the theft of the body by the disciples seem untenable. 

( d ) It must at the same time be expressly emphasised 
that we are by no means compelled to think of this 
tendency as operative in such a manner that an author 
would produce from his own brain a quite new' narrative 
in the apologetic direction. Precisely the same result 
—namely, the complete unhistoricity and the ’ tendency * 
character of a narrative—emerges if we assume that the 
narrative has grown up only bit by bit, by the co¬ 
operation of several, and has reached its present form 
under the influence of naive and artless presuppositions 
and pardonable misunderstandings, in some such manner 
as we have sought to render probable elsewhere for 
a series of narratives found in the Fourth Gospel (see 
John, Son of Zebedee, § 35, a-f). A special reason 
for making the same attempt in the case of the resurrec¬ 
tion is found in the character of the accounts themselves. 
If they were pure inventions it would be very difficult to 
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understand why, for example, of the disciples at 
Kmma.us one is nameless, and of those in Jn. 21 two 
are unnamed, or why the appearances to Peter as being 
the tirst, or that to the 500 as being the most imposing, 
should not have received detailed adornment. Cp, 
further, §$5 igc, 25 c. 

(e) To help us to realise how such a narrative could 
come into existence by successive steps, let us take the 
example referred to above—that of the watch set on 
the sepulchre. 

A Christian who found himself confronted for the first time 
with the assertion that the disciples had stolen the body of 
Jesus naturally opposed it to the utmost. As, however, at the 
same time (as we must suppose, if we believe the narrative of 
Mt. to be unhistorical) he found himself unable to adduce any 
counter-evidence, he would he constrained to have recourse to 
conjectures, and to say something like this : ‘ The Jews, we may 
be quite certain, saw to the watching of the sepulchre; they 
could very well have known that Jesus had predicted his rising 
again for the third day.’ A somewhat careless Christian by¬ 
stander received the impression that in these suggestions what 
he was listening to was not mere conjecture hut statement of 
fact, and circulated it among his friends as such; that it was 
unhesitatingly helieved by Christians is not astonishing. Next, 
let us suppose, another propounded the question : Did then the 
men of the guard actually see what happened at the resurrection 
of Jesus? Again the answer could only be a conjecture; but 
just as certainly it must have run as follows : ‘ Unquestionably ; 
for they were continuously at the sepulchre, and Roman soldiers 
never sleep on guard.’ As, further, at the time we are at 
present supposing, the statement that the women had found the 
stone rolled away hud long been current, conjecture as to what 
the guards had observed before the arrival of the women could 
hardly have been other than to the effect that there had been an 
earthquake and that an angel had come down from heaven and 
rolled away the stone. That this conjecture also should have 
been taken up as a statement of fact is easy to suppose. 
Lastly, a listener perhaps would ask : * Why then did not the 
soldiers tell what had happened, and why have we been left in 
ignorance of this until now ?’ Once more the answer—a conjec¬ 
ture merely, yet ready to be accepted as a fact—was at hand : 
The Jewish authorities will doubtless have bribed them to 
suppress the truth and to spread instead of it the rumour that 
the disciples had stolen the body. 

Without pursuing this line of explanation further in 
details, let us now endeavour to see what were the 


25. Effect of 
tendency: (a) 
on accounts of 
sepulchre. 


conscious or unconscious apologetic , 
tendencies at work which could have 
given rise to the unhistorical elements 
in the gospel narratives. (<7) If Jesus 
was risen, his grave must have been 
empty. If this was disputed, the Christians asserted 
it as a fact, and that with the very best intention of 
affirming what was true. Therefore, no hesitation was 
felt iu further declaring that (according to all reasonable 
conjecture! the women who had witnessed Jesus’ death 
had wished to anoint his body and thus had come to 
know of the emptiness of the grave. Tn the fact that 
according to Mk. and Mt. this was not alleged regard¬ 
ing the male disciples we can sec still a true recollection 
that those disciples were by that time no longer in 
Jerusalem (see Gospels, § 138 a ); this feature was 
not first added by our canonical evangelists Mk. and 
Mt., for they already presuppose the presence of the 
disciples in Jerusalem. 

(b ) Why then should not these disciples themselves 
have gone to the sepulchre ? In an earlier phase of the 
narratives it was, no doubt, borne in mind that these 
disciples, if in Jerusalem at all, had to remain in con- 1 
cealment, and even a writing so late as the Gospel of ! 
Peter (26) knew' that very well. Lk., however (2424), j 
ignores it. His statement that 'certain ’ (nvh) disciples 
went to the sepulchre is still very vague. But Jn. 
forthwith lays hold of it and definitely names Peter and 
the beloved disciple, and reports upon their rivalry in a 
manner that betrays a conscious tendency much more 
strongly than most of the other narratives (cp Simon 
Peter, § 22 ?>). 

(G The most obvious conjecture must necessarily 
have been that Jesus was seen immediately at the 
sepulchre itself. Here also may be distinguished tw'O 
stages. The earlier is the account of Mt. ; Jn. recasts 
it (§ 19 c). If Jn. had been a free inventor it would 
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be hard to say why he does not assign the appearance of 
Jesus at the sepulchre to Peter and the beloved disciple, 
both of whom nevertheless he represents as examining 
the sepulchre. Since he names only a woman as re¬ 
ceiving the appearance he shows himself bound by the 
representation which we now find in Mt., in spite of all 
the comparative freedom with which he departs from it. 
So also the Coptic account, and the Didaskalia (above, 

§§ 6 , 7 *). 

( d) In all the reports hitherto mentioned, however, 
Jesus was seen only after, not during, his resurrection. 
The possibility of filling up this blank was offered by 
the story of the guard at the sepulchre, which on its 
own merits has already been discussed (above, § 24 e). 
It could in point of fact fill the blank in an (apologeti¬ 
cally) extremely effective way, inasmuch as it was by 
unbelievers that the actual fact of the resurrection was 
observed. 

The timidity which restrained the other writers from touching 
upon this incident continued to be still operative with Mt. in so 
far that he does not say that the person of Jesus was actually 
seen, and adds that the watchers became as dead men (284). 
The Gospel of Peter has completely overcome this timidity ; the 
watchers observe accurately each of the successive phases of the 
resurrection and see Jesus himself as he emerges from the tomb. 
The codex Robhien^is (above, § 7 a) relates this simply as a fact 
without mention of the witnesses. The statement of the Gospel 
of the Hebrews—that Jesus gave the linen shroud to the servant 
of the high-priest—stands upon the same plane. 

As long as there was still current knowledge that the 
first appearances of the risen Jesus were in Galilee, the 

26 ( b ) On f act cou ld be reconciled with the presence 
,. .of the disciples in Jerusalem on the 

Galilee or morn * n S t ^ ie resurrection only (a) on 

, , the assumption that they were then 

erusa em. directed to g Q to Galilee. The natural 
media for conveying such a communication must have 
seemed to be the angels at the sepulchre in the first 
instance, and after them the women. So Mk. and 
Mt. So far as Mt. is concerned this direction to be 
given to the disciples was perhaps the reason, or a 
reason in addition to that suggested in § 2 d t why the 
women should be made to go to the grave so early as 
on the evening ending the Sabbath, so that the disciples 
might still in the course of the night have time to set 
out and if possible obtain a sight of Jesus within three 
days after his crucifixion. 

( 6 ) Yet such a combination as this was altogether 
too strange. Why should Jesus not have appeared 
forthwith in Jerusalem to the disciples? Accordingly 
Kk. and Jn. simply suppressed the direction to go to 
Galilee, finding themselves unable to accept it, and 
transferred the appearances to Jerusalem. Or, it was 
not our canonical evangelists who did both things at 
one and the same time, but there had sprung up, 
irrespective of Mk. and Mt., the feeling that Jesus 
must in any case have already appeared to the disciples 
in Jerusalem ; it presented itself to Lk. and Jn. with a 
certain degree of authority, and these writers had not 
now' any occasion to invent but simply to choose what 
seemed to them the more probable representation, and 
then, w'hen in the preparation of their respective books 
they reached the order to go to Galilee, merely to pass 
over it or get round it (§ 2 k), as no longer compatible 
with the new' view. 

As against all assurances that the risen Jesus had 
been seen, it was always possible to raise the objec¬ 
tion that what was seen had been merely 
‘a vision ’ (<pdvTa<rfjLa). One good way 
of meeting this objection was (a) the 
assurance that the eye-witnesses had 
assured themselves of the contrary with 
all the more care and circumspection because they them¬ 
selves had at first shared this doubt. It is thus that 
we are to explain the care with which the disbelief of 
the disciples is accentuated. 

So in Alt. 28 17 (‘but some doubted,’ 01 8 $ cfitorao-ai') 1 Lk. 

1 Should Brandt (355-357) be right in his conjecture that these 
three words are a gloss, because, in the words immediately 


27. (c) On 
sensible 
reality of 
appearances. 
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24 n 37 41—in iro . 37 41 we have a doubt that is hardly intelli¬ 
gible in the present connection, since all those present have 
already in v. 34 confessed their faith in the resurrection of Jesus 
(an unevenness that would he removed by the hypothesis of 
Brandt spoken of in § 16 /J—also with special emphasis in Jn. 
20 25 Mk. 1(3 11 1 ■$/. and in the Coptic account. The counter¬ 
part, a specially strong faith, is shown by James, in the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, in his oath that he would fast until Jesus had 
risen again. 

(b) If then it was held important to be able to over¬ 
come doubts, it was always possible to produce some im¬ 
pression if assurance could be given that Jesus had been 
not only seen but also heard. As to the substance of 
what he said something will be found in the next section 
(§ 28) ; for the present, all that comes into consideration 
is the simple fact of speech. For narrators who had 
never themselves witnessed an appearance of Jesus it 
was an exceedingly natural thing to assume that Jesus 
had been not only seen but also heard, and it was 
equally easy for their hearers to take their conjecture 
for fact. At the same time, since it was not impossible 
also to hear words, as Paul reports himself to have done 
(2 Cor. 124), without the experience being more than an 
ecstasy, some yet stronger proof of objectivity still re¬ 
mained necessary. 

(c) In § 17 [/] stress has already been laid on the 
fact that in the bodily figure of Jesus which was seen the 
marks of the wounds were also included ; nay more, 
that spectators even perhaps believed themselves to see 
that he was showing them. Still, a real guarantee of 
the actuality of his return to this earth had not been 
received until the wounds had been touched. 

Whilst, however, there is between such an ‘actual ’seeing and 
actual touching a distinction so great that it can hardlv be exag¬ 
gerated, it is one which is capable of being almost entirely over¬ 
looked by people who neither themselves had witnessed an 
appearance of Jesus nor were familiar with the principles of 
psychology; and thus it would not be impossible for them, 
without any consciousness of inaccuracy, still less of deliberate 
perversion of the truth, to change the statement which eye¬ 
witnesses had actually made as to having seen the wounds into 
the different statement that Jesus had invited the disciples to 
touch them. So Lk. 2439 Jn. 20 27 ; also the Coptic account and 
the second fragment of the Gospel of the Hehrews (§ 4 < ), in the 
last-cited case with the express addition that the disciples availed 
themselves of the invitation. In a naive way a touching of 
Jesus by the women is mentioned in Mt. 2S9. 

(d) Lk. goes yet another step further in his statement 
(2442/) that Jesus asked for food, and partook of it in 
the presence of the disciples. This is in v. 41 expressly 
characterised as a still stronger proof of the reality of 
his resurrection than the fact that he had been touched. 
Here, accordingly’, the popular conceptions as to the 
nature of the resurrection body underlying Mk. 614-16, 
which in the earliest period were not applied to Jesus 
(§ 17 c ), gain influence. Jn. does not follow Lk. in 
this ; lie declines to represent the risen Jesus in so 
strongly and frankly sensuous a manner. * 1 Yet even 
Lk.’s representation is surpassed by the extra-canonical 
addition to Lk. 2443 (§ 7 c) that Jesus gave to his 
disciples the remainder of the food of which he had been 
partaking. An eating in their presence here becomes an 
eating with them, which according to Acts 10 41 was, in 
fact, continually happening. 2 

(e) It becomes now quite easy to understand how, 
once narrators had ceased to shrink from such repre¬ 
sentations, the reporter passed over that particular touch 
in the accounts actually proceeding from eye-witnesses 
according to which Jesus had vanished after each 
appearance, and how instead of this it was unsuspectingly 


following, Jesus passes over the doubt of these disciples without 
remark, the insertion would still show that a reader of the 
oldest period found it fitting to presuppose doubts on the part of 
some of the disciples. 

1 The question in Jn. 21 5, quite on a level with Lk. 24 4r 
(‘aught to eat?’), has a quite different significance; in Jn. 
Jesus does not intend to eat, but to give them to eat. Neither 
also does Lk. 24 3oyC (the scene at Kmmaus) imply a represen¬ 
tation of Jesus as eating. See § 29, b : 

2 The rendering of owaAi£6/j.€i'09 in EV ,n ?- of Actsl 4 ‘ eat¬ 
ing with them ’ is, however, very doubtful (EV ‘ being assembled 
together with them’). 


taken for granted that Jesus had still remained upon 
earth and had dealings with his disciples in every respect 
as a man. In the earliest stage of this way of represent¬ 
ing matters, such a condition of things was held to have 
lasted for only one day; but afterwards the time was 
extended to forty days (§ 16 a, b). 

That this second view was not met w ith in tradition from the 
beginning, but owes its existence to a transformation of the 
earlier view, is absolutely certain unless we assign Acts to 
another than the author of the Third Gospel. The cause of the 
transformation is very apparent ; the disciples w'ere, during all 
the lifetime of Jesus, very weakly, and at the end still needed 
much instruction ‘ concerning the kingdom of God ’ (mpi rrj? 
/SacriAeia? tou ©eov : Acts 1 3). 

( f) The idea of a continuous presence of Jesus upon 
earth, if only for a single day, necessarily carried with 
it the consequence that this condition terminated in an 
ascension. 

No one needed to invent the idea; every account of eye¬ 
witnesses had closed with the more or less definite statement 
that Jesus had again disappeared, and disappeared into heaven 
(§ r7 </). At the same time the tendency to adorn a plain story 
shows itself at work with sufficient clearness if we compare the 
simple 1 he parted from them and was carried up into heaven ’ 
(Sie'<mj an' auruu' kol ai'e$eJ>eTO eis Toy ovpavov ) of Lk. 24 51, or 
even Mk. 16 19, with the circumstantial account given in Acts 
19-11. The original limitation of the period during which 
appearances of Jesus occurred to a single day will have co¬ 
operated along with the other causes mentioned in § 23 e to bring 
ahout the exclusion by Lk. of the appearance to the 500, that to 
James, and that to ‘all the apostles.’ 

The belief once created that Jesus in his various 
appearances had also spoken, the door lay wide open 
for all kinds of conjecture as to what 
he had said. («) In this region the 
most obvious conjecture was that Jesus 
uttered words leading tip to, or explaining, the alleged 
facts which we have already considered. 

Thus it fits the situation equally that in Mt. 28 10 Jesus re¬ 
peats to the women the injunction of the angels to bid the 
disciples repair to Galilee, and that in Lk. 2449 and Acts 14, 
on the other hand, he bids them remain in Jerusalem, whilst in 
Jn. 20 17 he merely sends them word that he is ascending to 
heaven, and for this reason does not suffer Mary Magdalene to 
touch him. It is still in accordance with the same principle 
that he is represented as at a later date making the request that 
his disciples should touch him, and asking the disciples w hether 
they have anything to eat (§ 27 c, d). 

(b) Other words of Jesus apply to situations which we 
have not yet discussed. Thus, in Lk. 2438 and in the 
Didaskalia (§ 7 b), as well as in the speech to James 
in the Gospel of the Hebrews, the purpose is to prepare 
the way for a joyful frame of heart and mind. The 
words in Jn. 20 19 26, ‘ Peace be unto you,’ as also those 
to Saul, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ (Acts 
94, etc.), are singularly well chosen. 

(c) What must have presented itself as the main 
object must have been that of instructing the disciples, 
before the final departure of Jesus, in everything which 
was still necessary for their future tasks. 

To this category of instruction belongs the repeated insistence 
upon the uncertainty of the time of the end of the world (Acts 
1 7 ; cp Mk. 1332), but very specially, as new matter, the proof 
that the passion of Jesus had been appointed by God and fore¬ 
told by the prophets (Lk. 24 25-27 44-46). If Jesus in this 
manner established a correct understanding of events that were 
past, it w'as natural, indeed inevitable, to think that, over and 
above this, he had given all the new directions for the future 
w'hich were in point of fact followed in the church and therefore 
could not but have proceeded from its founder. Thus (it was 
held) it must necessarily have been Jesus who told the disciples 
that ‘all authority had been given unto him in heaven and on 
earth,’ and that he w*as with them alway, even unto the end of 
the world (Mt. 281820); he it was W'ho must have instituted 
the mission to the Gentiles (Mt. 2819^ Lk.2447 Mk. 1(3 15), as 
also baptism (Mk. 1(3 16, and the canonical text of Mt. 28 19 ; 
but cp § 8r), and he too it must have been who promised the 
power of performing miracles (Mk. 10 r7 /.), yet also demanded 
a faith that believed without having seen (jn. 20 29),—this in 
view of the fact that he knew of, and was aide to foretell, the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost (Lk.2449 Acts 
1 4 /. 8), if he did not himself impart the Spirit as in Jn. 20 22. 

(d) This leads us to the significance which the words 
of the risen Jesus have, especially for the apostles ; for 
it is only to them that in Jn. the Spirit is imparted, as 
also the power to forgive or to retain sins (2023) or, 
indeed, a formal mission of any kind ( 20 21). We find, 


28. (d) On 
words reported. 
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further, that in the missionary precept the disciples 
come first into account, just as in Acts (especially 
2616-18) it is Paul who does so. Jn. 2115-23 has to do 
entirely with fixing the relative rank in the regard of the 
church between Peter on the one hand and the beloved 
disciple on the other (§ gc); similarly 20 3-10 (cp Simon 
Peter, § 22 b). The gospel tradition has therefore made 
use of its accounts of the resurrection of Jesus in a very 
decided manner for the purpose of carrying back to 
Jesus the high esteem in which the apostles were held 
at a later time. 

With other reasons (§§ 23 e 27 [/]) the purpose just referred 
to may have co-operated 10 bring it about that the evangelists 
recorded almost exclusively only appearances to apostles and 
pass over in silence those to the 500 and to James,—indeed, that 
Mt. contents himself with recording no more than one appear¬ 
ance altogether, an appearance in which B. Weiss even discerns 
a free fusion of all that Mt. knew by tradition regarding the 
appearances of Jesus. 

At last, however, the emphasis that had been laid on 
the literal historical fact of the resurrection of Jesus 
M n gave place to something different, (a) 
29 v! a However firmly established the resurrec- 

su stltu e t j Qn m jght seem to be historically, however 
or vision 01 Q p en to an y shadow of doubt in the 
risen Jesus. m j nt j s Q f t h e faithful, its value for them 
was nevertheless small : it was nothing more than 
an event of past time. What faith demands is some¬ 
thing present, something now and always capable 
of being experienced afresh. The demand for a faith 
that could believe without having seen (Jn. 20 27 29 
1 Pet. 1 8) was hard to satisfy. Thus there came to be 
felt a need for such a turn being given to the resurrection- 
narrative as should make the continued life of Jesus 
capable of being experienced anew at alt times (Mt. 28 20: 

• I am with you alway’), and thus the historical state¬ 
ments as to his long-past appearances—accounts which 
had been elaborated with such care—in great measure 
lost their importance. 

(&) Towards this result Paul had already contributed. 
The risen Christ is for him identical with the Holy 
Spirit (2 Cor. 317 Rom. 89-11, and often). The fourth 
evangelist followed him in this (§ 16c \ John, Son of 
Zkbkdee, § 26 c). Therefore in the Fourth Gospel the 
risen Jesus having ascended to heaven bestows the Holy 
Spirit already on the very day of the resurrection. 
Only to the disciples, indeed, in 20 22, but according to 
738/ expressly to all believers ; and therefore it is not 
open to doubt that 167 13-15 14 18 28 I026, etc., are also 
to be interpreted in the latter sense. As Holy Spirit 
Jesus is always present. 

(c) A somewhat more sensible substitute for vision of 
the risen Jesus is the observance of the ordinance of the 
Supper. This is the true meaning of the deeply signifi¬ 
cant narrative of the disciples at Emmaus (cp Cleofas). 

The wish of Christianity—‘abide with us’—did not admit of 
being fulfilled in a literal sense; but in every act of communion 
‘ he went in to abide with them ’ (Lk. 24 29). Not with flesh and 
bones as in the case of the primitive disciples (24 39), but ‘ in 
another form ’ (ev erepci p.op<f>fi : Mk. 16 12); and whilst the result 
of all that could be told about the empty grave was ‘him they 
saw- not,’ he is now presently recognised ‘ in the breaking of the 
bread’ (Lk. 24 24 30 /. 34). It is plain that the knowledge 
ascribed to the two disciples, so skilfully embodied in this nar¬ 
rative, could not have been drawn by them from the events de¬ 
scribed by Lk. even if they had literally happened to them on the 
resurrection day ; it is naturally the product of a long growth, 
and that too in Gentile-Christian circles in which the corporeal 
element in Jesus was neither so familiar nor so important as in 
the primitive-apostolical. It is clearly a reminiscence of a 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper that we have also in Jn. 21 13 
and in the giving of the bread to James in the Gospel of the 
Hebrews; only, in Jn. it has its prototype in the feeding of the 
five thousand with loaves and fishes (6 9 n =219), which, how¬ 
ever, in turn bears the most express marks of being but a clothing 
of the Supper (see John, Son of Zebeijee, §§ 20 c, 23 e). 
The number ‘ seven ’ as applied to the disciples corresponds to 
the number of baskets which in the second ‘feeding’ in the 
Synoptisis (Mk. 88= Mt. 15 37) were filled with the fragments 
that remained over; whilst in Jn.613, in agreement with the 
first ‘feeding’ in the Synoptists (Mk. 6 43 = Mt. 1420 =Lk. 9 17), 
twelve baskets are filled, corresponding to the number ‘ twelve ’ 
as applied to the disciples. The mysterious character of the 
presence of the risen Jesus at the Supper appears at Emmaus 
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in his disappearance when the two disciples recognised him 
(Lk. 2431), at the Sea of Galilee in no one’s asking him who he 
was (Jn. 2112). 

III. Explanation of the Facts. 

The last problem still demanding solution, is how to 
explain the only fact that has emerged in the course of 
our examination — the fact that Jesus 


30. Nature of 
Jesus’ resur- 


was seen, as we read in 1 Cor. 15 5-8. 
wcoud Any attempted explanation presupposes 

rec ion* y. an j ns ight into subjective experience 
that perhaps can never tie completely attained. It 
demands, therefore, the greatest caution. It cannot, 
however, be left unattempted. 

(a) The investigator who holds himself bound to 
accept and make intelligible as literal fact everything 
recorded in the resurrection narratives, even of the 
canonical gospels merely, cannot fulfil his task on any 
other condition than that he assumes a revivification of 
the buried body of Jesus to a new period of earthly life, 
hardly less earthly than when Jesus was taken for Elijah 
or the Baptist risen from the dead (Mk. 6 14-16 828 and |f, 
cp 9 n-13 Mt. 11 14). It only remains to be stipulated 
that he who does so shall fully realise that what he is 
assuming is a miracle in the fullest sense of the word. 
Many theologians are strangely wanting in clearness as 
to this. Even, however, after one has clearly under¬ 
stood what he is accepting, it is impossible to stop here ; 
for such a view does justice only to ohe side—the 
physical and sensuous—of the resurrection-narratives ; 
not to the other, according to which Jesus was neverthe¬ 
less exalted to heaven, a thing impossible for flesh and 
blood (1 Cor. 15 50). 

(f>) In order to do justice to this second side also, 
recourse is often had to the theory of a gradual sublima¬ 
tion or spiritualisation of the resurrection-body of Jesus 
—at first wholly material—whereby it was gradually 
made fit for its ascension. Again, what has to be 
insisted on is that the miracle is not hereby diminished ; 
on the contrary, to the original miracle of the revivifi¬ 
cation of the material body is added a second—that of 
the spiritualisation of the material body. The thing, 
however, is also quite inconceivable ; how is one to 
represent to oneself the stages of the transition ? 

A body which is already capable of making its way through 
closed doors must surely have ceased to be tangible (Jn. 20 26^). 
Moreover, such a view is in direct contradiction to what we find 
in NT, not only in 1 Cor. 1550-53 but also in the gospels ; for 
the touching there referred to and (in Lk. 24 39-43) the eating 
happen precisely at the last appearance of Jesus which is 
immediately followed by the ascension ; and the precept not to 
touch is placed in Jn. (20 17) at an earlier point. So, also, we 
read that Jesus is immediately recognised in his later appear¬ 
ances, but precisely in the earlier ones not (Lk. 24 16 Jn. 20 14). 

(c) If we decide to confine ourselves to the task of 
explaining what we take to be the simple fact according 
to 1 Cor. 15 , we must not suffer ourselves to forget that 
Paul thinks of the future resurrection-body of man— 
which he regards as heavenly and pneumatic—as con¬ 
formed to the pattern of the resurrection-body of Jesus 
(so 1 Cor. 15 45-49 ). 1 Jesus* body also, then, in his view 
must have been heavenly and pneumatic ; and as Paul 
in 1 Cor. has not yet given up the revivification of 
the buried body (§ 15 b), he must have thought of the 
pneumatic attributes possessed by it as having arisen 
through metamorphosis, such as, according to 1 Cor. 
1S5I-53. is to happen also to the bodies of those men 
and women who shall still be alive at the last day. 
According to what we have seen in § 17^ the original 
apostles also agree in this. Thus the explanation of the 
facts which proceeds on the belief of the apostles that a 
body of Jesus was really seen must think of that body as 
heavenly and pneumatic; not, however, in such a sense 
that it was given to Jesus at his resurrection as a new 

1 In v. 49 the future—‘w-e shall bear ’ (<#>opeVop.e»>)—is to be 
read. An exhortation, ‘let us bear’ (<|>ope<7w/a«fF ; so Ti. \VH), 
is meaningless, for the resurrection-body is obtained without 
our co-operation. The confusion of o and &> with copyists is 
very common ; see Gal. 6 10 12 1 Jn. 5 20 Rom. 5 1 14 9, etc. 
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body whilst the old body remained in the grave, but in 
the sense that it came into existence through a change 
wrought on the buried body. On this explanation the 
resurrection has as much an entirely miraculous char¬ 
acter as it has on either of the other two theories already 
considered. 

In order to escape so far as may be from miracle 
of the character described in the preceding section, 
_ and, generally, to be rid of the question 

31 . Resurrec* t ^ e cor poreity of the risen Jesus, 

tion of t e recourse j s often had to the view that 

Spirit only. n was on jy t ^ e S pj r it of Jesus that rose 

and appeared to his followers. Here opinion is divided 
as to whether such a thing is possible without a miracle 
or not. Any one who holds appearances of the spirits of 
the departed to be possible in the natural order will be 
able to dispense with assuming a miracle here. The 
majority, however, maintain the negative. Moreover, 
such persons declare that the appearances of Jesus to 
his disciples differ considerably from the manner in 
which the spiritualism of the present day holds appear¬ 
ances of spirits to occur. They find themselves com¬ 
pelled accordingly, if it was merely the spirit of Jesus 
that was alive and manifested itself, to postulate a 
miracle whereby it was made visible. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that this view—that 
only the spirit lives on—is in no respect different from 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul except in this, 
that in the particular case in question the continuance 
of the life of the spirit begins only on the third day 
after death. This, however, is a collocation of quite 
heterogeneous ideas. The essence of the doctrine of 
immortality lies in this, that the life of the soul is never 
interrupted, and thus there can be no thought at all of 
revivification after remaining for a time in a state of 
death. Revivification can occur only in the case of a 
subject that is capable of dying—in other words, in a 
body. This is a Jewish idea, that of immortality is 
Greek. The latter is adopted in the Book of Wisdom, 
and Paul comes near it in 2 Cor. 5 1-8 (§ 15 b) ; for the 
original apostles it is from the outset excluded (§ 1 7 e). 

It is discovered to be necessary, accordingly, to go a 
step farther. The belief that the risen Jesus actually 

Obiertive did appear is frankl y S iven up ’ 

32 . upjective ^ The disciples> we are to i d> saw 

Visions. nothing real: neither the body of Jesus, 
clothed with earthly or heavenly attributes, nor the spirit 
of Jesus whether in true spirit form or in some kind of 
acquired visibility. What they believed they saw was 
in reality only a visionary image, without any real 
appearance of Jesus ; but this visionary image was 
produced in their souls immediately by God in order 
that they might be assured that Jesus was risen. For 
this reason the vision is called objective. 

(b) The belief is entertained that by this method of 
regarding the matter the assumption of a miracle is 
made superfluous ; all that is postulated is merely a 
Divine act of revelation. Keim has invented for this 
view, which he also supports, the phrase: telegram 
from heaven. This act of revelation itself, however, is 
nothing less than a miracle. Were it not miraculous 
the visionary image of the risen Jesus in the minds of 
the disciples could only have its origin in their own 
subjective condition. This is exactly what is denied 
and must be denied ; otherwise the disciples must be 
taken to have had their faith in the resurrection within 
themselves and needed no divine revelation of it. The 
subjective condition of the disciples must on this view 
be represented as one of the greatest prostration, which 
could be changed into its opposite only by a revelation 
really coming from God. 

{c) It has to be remarked, further, that according to 
this view Jesus’ continued existence must be regarded 
as miraculous in the full sense. If the presupposition 
were that his soul was immortal like the soul of any 
other man, his continued life would be a matter of 


course and did not require to be made known by a 
special revelation. But what is aimed at in putting 
forward this view is much rather to establish the 


complete difference between Jesus and all other men 
which has been from the first claimed for him by the 
assertion of his resurrection, but yet to be able to 
dispense with miracle. 'This can never succeed. 

If a really non-miraculous explanation is desired, then 
apart from subjective visions (of which more hereafter) 


33. Non 
miraculous 


two possibilities present themselves. 

[a) The hypothesis that Jesus was only 


explanations apparently dead found man y su PP 011 ers 
( x lud’ S * n tke da F s rationalism, and it has 
' . - v ° also been espoused by a writer so modern 
visions;. as j_j ase ^ Gesch. Jesu , 1876, § 112). 

That crucified persons taken down from lhe cross while still 
in life have been able to recover is testified by Herodotus (7 194) 
and Josephus (/TV. 75 end, § 4207*?). In a case of seeming 
death indeed it is hardly credible, and to call to one’s aid the 
wonderful power of healing which Jesus exercised on behalf of 
other persons is in this connection quite fantastic. More than 
this : had Jesus presented himself merely as one who had all 
but died on the cross his appearance would have produced lhe 
impression of weakness ana helplessness, not that of a conqueror 
of death and the grave, which nevertheless was the character he 
required to present if he was to inspire his followers lo a world- 
conquering faith. Finally, what could they say, if he neverthe¬ 
less in the end died after all? To escape the force of this 
question the assumption was that he had withdrawn himself 
into solitude, perhaps into some cave in order that his death 
might not become known. It is obvious that the theory of a 
seeming death is not enough ; it is necessary to assume also 
various machinations, whether on the part of Jesus himself or on 
the part of his disciples, whether at the time of his leaving the 
sepulchre or with a view to covering the worst signs of weak¬ 
ness before he presented himself to larger circles of his followers. 
In this aspect the present hypothesis approximates— 

(b) The hypothesis that, although Jesus did not 
recover, the disciples spread abroad, and found credence 
for, the rumour that he was alive. Apart from all 
other difficulties, such a hypothesis is from the outset 
untenable for two reasons : not only would the disciples 
immediately after the death have been unable to 
summon courage for so gigantic a task as the theory 
implies, but also at a later date they would not have 
had courage in persecution to surrender their lives for 
such a faith. 


Thus subjective visions are all that remain now to 
_ . XT , be dealt with. Let us endeavour first of 

f . . all to determine their nature in general so 

,. A * far as this is practicable, without a too 
ive vision. m j nute d j SC ussion of the conditions implied 
in the NT narratives and statements. 


(a) In contradistinction from the so-called objective 
vision (see § 32 a), the image that is seen in the sub¬ 
jective vision is a product of the mental condition of 
the seer. The presupposition is, accordingly, that he 
is not only in a high degree of psychical excitement 
which is capable of producing in him the belief that he 
is seeing something which in point of fact has no 
objective existence, but also that all the elements which 
are requisite for the formation of a visionary image, 
whether it be views or ideas, are previously present in 
his mind and have engaged its activities. That in these 
circumstances the seer should behold an image for 
which there is no corresponding reality, can be spoken 
of as something abnormal only in so far as the occurrence 
is on the whole a rare one ; as soon as a high degree of 
mental excitement is given, the existence of visions is by 
the laws of psychology just as intelligible and natural 
as, in a lower degree of mental excitement, is the 
occurrence of minor disturbances of sense perceptions, 
such as the hearing of noises and the like. 

(b) The view that a subjective vision could never 
have led the disciples to the belief that Jesus was alive 
because they were able to distinguish a vision from a 
real experience is quite a mistake. 1 It is not in the 
least necessary that we should raise the question whether 
they were always able to do so; let it be at once 


1 On this point Beyschlag (Lebeti Jesu 1 422-440) is par¬ 
ticularly instructive. 
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assumed that they could. The distinction is not un¬ 
known in the NT; see, for example, Acts 129 ; indeed 
we may lay it down that ‘was seen’ (w0tfij) with the 
single exception of Acts 7 26 always stands for another 
kind of seeing than that of ordinary sense-perception 
{e.g. t Lk. 1 11 931 2*243 Acts 2 3 723035 917 1331 I69 
26 16 [1 Tim. 3 16?] Rev. 11 19 12 1 3). Nay, this is our 
warrant for calling in visions to our aid in explaining 
the appearances of Jesus. All that we have gained by 
this concession, however, is merely that the seers dis¬ 
tinguished once and again the condition in which they 
were: whether ecstatic or normal; it by no means 
follows as matter of course that they held the thing seen 
in vision to be unreal, and only what they saw when 
in their ordinary condition to be real. How otherwise 
could the very conception of such a thing as an objec¬ 
tive vision be possible? 

(f) On the contrary, it pertains precisely to the 
subjective vision that the seer, if he is not a person 
thoroughly instructed in psychology and the natural 
sciences, is compelled to hold what he sees in his vision 
for real as long as it does not bring before him some¬ 
thing which to his conception is impossible. Wherein 
otherwise would consist the delusion, which nevertheless 
every one knows to be connected with subjective vision, 
if not in this, that the visionary seeks for the cause of 
what he has seen in the external world, not in his own 
mental condition? And indeed the visionaries of the 
Bible had more extended powers than modern visionaries 
have for taking a visionary image as an objective 
reality ; for, if they were unable to attribute to the 
image they saw any ordinary mundane reality because 
it was contrary to their ideas of mundane things, they 
could always attribute to it a heavenly reality, and it 
was only if it was contrary to their conception of things 
heavenly that they came to recognise it as a product of 
their own fantasy. 

(<?) We have therefore to distinguish between three 
experiences which were regarded as possible by the 
disciples and their contemporaries : (1) the seeing of an 
earthly person by the use of the ordinary organs of 
sight: (2) the seeing of a person in a real yet heavenly 
corporeity, not by the bodily eyes but in a vision 
(oTTTao’ia : Lk. 1 22 2423 Acts 26 19 2 Cor. 12 1 ; or 
6 pa<n$ : Acts 2 17 Rev. 917; or 6 pap.o ,: Acts 9 10 12 
IO31719 115 I69/ IS9), in a state of ecstasy (frcoTcum : 
Acts 10 10 11 5 2217), or, it may be, outside of the seer’s 
own body (2 Cor. 122 f) ; (3) the production of a false 
image on the mind without any corresponding outward 
reality. The first of these possibilities (ordinary seeing) 
is contemplated only by those evangelists who speak 
of Jesus as eating and as being touched, and who never 
themselves had been present at appearances of the 
risen Jesus. The second possibility (visionary seeing of 
a heavenly corporeity) is what the witnesses of such 
appearances intended and what Paul indicates by the 
word 'was seen’ (u<p 6 ri). With the third possibility 
(false image) it has this in common that in both the 
condition of the participants is visionary; with the first 
(ordinary seeing), that the participants hold what they 
see to be absolutely real and to have an existence 
external to themselves (but not with a mundane reality). 

( e) It was the mistake of many critics to assume that 
by the use of ‘was seen’ (dxpdri) the purely subjective 
origin of what had been seen was conceded by Paul 
himself. The same error, however, is almost entirely 
shared also by apologists such as Beyschlag when they 
suppose that the participants, if they had held their 
condition to be that of visionaries, would at the same 
time have perceived the unreality of what they saw. This 
hypothetically enunciated statement of the apologists 
is distinguished from the categorical assertion of the 
critics in only one point : the apologists will have it 
that the participant need not necessarily attribute the 
origin of what he sees to the state of his own mind, but 
can attribute it to God—yet without the result that, in 


the latter case, in his view the thing seen becomes 
invested with reality. 

Thus Beyschlag (as above, 432*435) *i s of opinion that Acts 
169 does not make Paul believe that in. reality a man of 
Macedonia stood before him, nor 10 10-16 make Peter think that 
in reality a sheet containing real animals was let down from 
heaven—not only not in mundane actuality but also not even in 
heavenly actuality; on the contrary, in each case neither had 
taken in more than this, that God was seeking to give them to 
understand something by means of sensible images. This way 
of looking at matters is utterly inconsistent with the beliefs of 
that lime. If it is God who sends the Macedonian or the sheet 
containing the beasts, as a matter of course it is believed that 
these things are sent really (possessing of course not mundane 
but heavenly actuality); for where it is presupposed that God 
can if he chooses send them really, it would he quite unaccount¬ 
able to believe that he has nevertheless not done so. That the 
sending is not done for its own sake merely, hut has for its 
purpose to incite Paul.or Peter to a particular course of action, 
is indeed true ; but this does not by any means dives! the thing 
which God has sent of its reality. Beyschlag makes it seem as 
if this were so merely by a reference to Acts 12 9 : * he knew not 
that it was true which was done by the angel, but thought he 
saw a vision.’ It is correct to say that the same word (opa/xa) 
is employed here as is used in 16 9/. 10 17 19 11 5, and that Peter 
regards this vision (opa/xa) as something unreal. Here however 
the distinction drawn in a preceding paragraph (above, c ) falls 
to he applied : that a Macedonian or a sheet containing beasts 
endowed with a heavenly corporeality could he sent by God 
was regarded by Paul and by Peter respectively as thoroughly 
possible; on the other hand, in 129 iL is presupposed that the 
iberation of Peter when it was ‘ not true hut a vision ’ would 
have been regarded hy him as impossible. In like manner, if 
‘vision’ (opaoxs) in Tohit 12 19 means something opposed to 
reality, a mere appearance (^avra^a), that meaning is secured 
only by the antithesis in the sentence. The angel Raphael, 
who has accompanied Tohias, says here by way of after¬ 
explanation of what his real nature was : ‘ I have neither eaten 
nor drunken, but ye saw only an appearance.’ The jdentiry 
of the word (opa/xa or opaoxs) thus by no means proves identity 
of judgment upon the matter here in question, namely the reality 
or unreality of what has been seen, 

(f) Equally mistaken would it be to maintain that 
visions are throughout the whole OT and NT regarded as 
an inferior form of divine revelation. Beyschlag deduces 
this from a single text (Nu. 126 - 8 ) : to a prophet I 
reveal myself by visions or dreams, but with Moses I 
speak face to face. Not only is the dream placed upon 
a level with the vision, an equality of which there can 
be no thought in connection with the appearances of 
the risen Jesus, but also in antithesis to both is placed 
God’s direct speaking, which undoubtedly makes known 
the will of God more plainly than a visual image 
can, the interpretation of which rests with the seer. In 
the case of the resurrection of Jesus, however, the 
situation is exactly reversed. If God had announced to 
the disciples by spoken words that Jesus was alive, even 
if they fully believed these words to have been received 
immediately from God, the announcement would not 
have been for them so clear and impressive as when 
they were themselves permitted to look upon the form 
of Jesus as of one who was alive. 

(g) After what has been said in three preceding 
paragraphs (c, d , c) the decisive question comes to be : 
what sort of appearances of a person risen from the dead 
were regarded by the disciples as possible ? 

To this the answer must at once bet Not incorporeal appear¬ 
ances ; for the idea of the immortality of the soul alone was 
utterly strange to them (§ i^A- Next, we must say: they 
looked for a general resurrection of the terrestrial body to a 
terrestrial life on the last day; but in exceptional cases they 
regarded it as happening even in the present (Mk. 6 14-16; cp 
§ 17 e). And as they would have felt no difficulty in regarding 
Jesus as an exceptional instance of this last description, they 
would have regarded an appearance of Jesus in this form (with 
a terrestrial body) as a real one. This case, however, does not 
come into consideration ; for such an appearance of Jesus does 
not come within the range of what is historically authenticated. 

What is alone authenticated is the appearance of 
Jesus in heavenly corporeality; but of that it has been 
shown in § 17 e that it corresponded with the conceptions 
of Paul and likewise with those of the original apostles. 

(//) The resultant conclusion then must be that when 
the disciples experienced an appearance of Jesus in 
heavenly corporeality they were under compulsion to 
regard it as objectively real, and therefore to believe 
that Jesus was risen because they had actually seen him. 
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Consequently, this belief of theirs does not prove that [ 
what they saw was objectively real: it can equally well 
have been merely an image begotten of their own 
mental condition. 

Having now, we believe, shown in a general way the 
possibility that the things related concerning the risen 

35 . Situation J f' s may rest upon f sub j ective visions . 

, p , what next remains for us to inquire is 

0 * whether such visions have any prob¬ 

ability in view of the known situation of the disciples. 
This question admits of an affirmative answer, very 
particularly in the case of Paul. 

It will ever remain the lasting merit of Holsten that he has 
carried out this research on all sides with the most penetrating 
analysis. The view he arrived at holds its ground alike in 
presence of conservative theology and in presence of the deniers 
of the genuineness of all the Pauline epistles, who find the 
change from Pharisee to apostle of Jesus freed from the law too 
sudden. An energetic nature could only pass from the one 
extreme to the other, and could not possibly hold a mediating 
position. 1 

(a) Paul persecuted the Christians as blasphemers, 
because they proclaimed as the Messiah one who by the 
judgment of God (Dt. 2123, cp Gal. 313) had been , 
plainly marked as a criminal. ( b) If, in defending ! 
their position, they quoted passages of the OT which in 
their view treated of the Messiah, Paul could not gainsay 
this application in a general way ; all that he denied 
was the applicability of the passages to one who had been 
crucified. ( c) From their appeals to the appearances of 
Jesus, Paul certainly had come to know quite well the 
form in which they would have it that they had seen 
him. (d) Apart from this blasphemy of theirs Paul 
cannot but have recognised their honesty, seriousness, 
and blamelessness of moral character. What if they 
should be in the right ? We may be certain that, when 
he entered their houses and haled them before the 
judgment-seat, there were not wanting heart-rending 
scenes, which in the case of a man not wholly hardened 
could not fail to raise ever anew the recurring question 
whether it was really at the behest of God that he had 
to show all this cruelty. He repressed his scruples ; | 
yet the goad had entered his soul. 

(e) In his own inner life he had no satisfaction. What- i 
ever may have been the zeal with which he followed the 
precepts of the fathers (Gal. I14), unlike the great mass 
of morally laxer Pharisees his contemporaries, he per¬ 
ceived the impossibility of fulfilling the whole of the law’s 
requirements. And, not being able to fulfil them, he ! 
was accursed (Gal. 3 10), and all men were in the same 
condemnation with himself. In Rom. 7 7-25 he has 
impressively described this condition. (f ) And yet 

God in the OT had promised a time of salvation, and 
it was inconceivable that he should not hold to his i 
word. But how could he, if the universal fulfilment of 
the law—which was so clearly impossible—were held to I 
be the indispensable condition ? 

( g) Here of necessity must have come about in the 
mind of Paul a combination of these two lines of ' 
thought which had hitherto remained apart. What if 
the Christians were right in their assertion that the , 
Crucified One really was the Messiah, through whom it 1 
was God’s will to bring salvation to the world without 
insisting on the fulfilment of the entire law? In that 
case the persecution of the Christians was indeed a 
crime ; but Paul, and with him all mankind, was 
nevertheless delivered from the anguish of soul caused 
by daily transgression of the law ; mercy, no longer 
wrath, was what he might expect from God. ( h) And 

indeed, this being so, it could only have been through 
the death of Jesus that God had willed to procure 

1 Holsten, ZJPT, 1861, pp. 223-284 ; Zum Evaitg. des Paulus 
v. des Petrus , 1-237 (1868); Pfleiderer, Paulinismus , 1873, ( 2 ) 
i8qo, Einl. On the other side: Beyschlag, St. A1864, pp. i 
197-264; 1870, pp. 7-50, 189*263. Specially interesting is Scholz ' 
(Deutsc/i-Evangel. Blatter , 1881, _pp. 816-841), who recognises 
the whole psychological preparation for the conversion, and 
then brings in the supernatural fact of the risen Jesus, which 
his previous representation has enabled him to dispense with. 


salvation for men. For Saul, the Pharisee, could never 
get away from the thought that some kind of propitia¬ 
tion had to be made for the sins of men, before God 
could bring in his grace. Perhaps the Christians had 
even already begun to quote in support of their view 
Is. 53 , which Paul in all probability has in his mind 
when, in 1 Cor. 163, he says that he has received by 
tradition the doctrine that Christ, according to the 
Scriptures, had been delivered as a propitiation for 
our sins. 


(i) Whether, however, all this, which in one respect 
promised blessedness, but in another threatened him 
with divine punishment as a persecutor of the Christians, 
was really true or not, turned for Paul upon the answer 
to the question, whether in actuality Jesus was risen. 
For, in addition to the doctrine of propitiation, Saul the 
Pharisee was indissolubly wedded to the thought that 
4 every one that hangeth on a tree ’ is accursed, unless 
God himself has unmistakably pronounced otherwise— 
viz. that this proposition has no application to Jesus, 
who did not die the death of a criminal, but the death 
of a divine offering for sin. Such a divine declaration 
was involved, according to the Christians, in the resur¬ 
rection of Jesus. 

(k) Tt will not be necessary to dwell upon the deeply 
agitating effect which such doubts must have produced 
in Paul’s inmost soul ; the vividness with which 
the living figure so often described to him by Chris¬ 
tians must, time and again, have stood before him, 
only to be banished as often by the opposition of his 
intellect; until finally, only too easily, there came a 
time when the image of fancy refused any longer to 
yield to the effort of thought. All that need be pointed 
out further is that on his own testimony, as well as on 
that of Acts, Paul was very prone to visions and other 
ecstatic conditions (2 Cor. 12 1-4 1 Cor. 14 18 Acts 9 12 
I69 I89 22i7 2723). That he does not place what he 
had experienced at Damascus on a level with those 
visions of his, but speaks of it as the last appearance of 
the risen Jesus (1 Cor. 158 ), is intelligible enough if he 
was not aware of any further appearances having been 
made to other persons (see § 10 A); but it in no way 
shows that in the journey to Damascus what befell was 
not a vision, but an actual meeting with the risen Jesus. 
The possibility, indeed the probability, of a vision here 
has been pointed out ; it is for each reader to choose 
between this and a miracle. 

(/) Let it be clearly understood, however, that we do not here 
employ the word ‘ was seen ’ as evidence that Paul 

himself concedes the subjective origin of the image which he 
saw. (To the contrary, see § 34^, c.) Neither do we make use 
of the expression in Gal. 1 16, where Paul speaks of God as 
having revealed his son ‘in me’ (ev e/xot), to prove that Paul 
regarded the occurrence at Damascus as one that had taken 
place solely within himself. The words ‘ 1 have seen ’ (eopaxa) 
and ‘ was seen ’ (w$0rj) in 1 Cor. 1 15 8 are decisive against this, 
for by them the apostle means to say that he has really seen 
(although not in earthly but in heavenly corporeality) the risen 
Jesus as appearing to him ab extra . Yet so far as Gal. I15./C 
is concerned, neither is it probable that ‘ to reveal ’ ( aTTOKa\v\fjau ) 
denotes a subsequent inward illumination of Paul, since 4 but 
when 4 (ore fie) and ‘straightway’ (evflews) mark the time 
which followed immediately upon that of ‘ the Jews’ religion ’ 
(’Iovfiaur/ao?) ( 1 13_/T). 4 In me ’ (Iv e/xot), in spite of the refer¬ 

ence of 4 to reveal ’ ( anoKa\v\}/cu ) to the event on the road to 
Damascus, may mean ‘within me,’ in so far as the appearance 
produced effects upon the spiritual life of the apostle ; but it can 
easily mean also 4 upon me’ — i.e., by changing the persecutor 
into a believer (not, however, 4 through the success of my mis¬ 
sionary labours,’ which did not occur till later). 


The situation of the earliest disciples very readily 
suggests the same explanation of the facts. («) The 

36. Of earliest :" enlal s u trug f! e between , des P air a ‘‘ d 
j. * , hope — the disaster involved in the 

P es ’ death of Jesus, and the hope they still 
somehow clung to, that the kingdom of God might still 
be established by Jesus — can hardly have been less 
than had been the struggle in the mind of Paul. 
Perhaps there was in their case the additional circum¬ 
stance that they were fasting, a condition highly favour¬ 
able to the seeing of visions. Yet such a conjecture 
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is by no means indispensable, and we need not lay | 
stress on the indication as to this given in the Gospel of 
Peter and in the DiJaskalia (above, §§ 5 [/], 7 b). All 
these psychological elements, however, will be more fully 
considered later (§ 37). 

(b) On the other hand, we are unable to attach 
weight to the view that the disciples were gradually led 
by a study of the OT to a conviction that Jesus was 
alive, and that thus in the end they came to have 
visions in which they beheld his form. 

Visions do not arise by processes so gradual or so placid. It 
is certainly correct to suppose that certain passages of the 01 
must have had an influence on the thoughts of the disciples in 
those critical days; but not that they were then discovered for 
the first time as a result of study. Rather must they have been 
long familiar, when suddenly, under the impression made by the 
death of Jesus, they acquire a new and decisive significance as 
convincing the bereaved ones that the continued life of Jesus 
was made assured by the word of God. 

(c) From our list of such passages must be excluded many 
which are frequently quoted as belonging to it ; for example, 

Is. 25 8 Ps. 133 i 3 Kzek. IS5-9, Ps. 2 7 (although it appears to 
be cited in Acts 13 33 in this sense), and, in particular, Ps. 16 10, 
although this is cited in Acts *2 27 31 13 35. \Vhat is said in the 
Hebrew text is that God will not suffer his pious worshipper to 
die (cp v. 9). When 0 by a false etymology (nn*2 i = ‘ 10 destroy,’ 
instead of n*tI’ = ‘to sink’) renders sahath , which, as the 
parallelism conclusively shows, means ‘grave,’ by ‘destruction’ 
( 6 iuL(f> 9 opa), the mistranslation is innocuous as long as this word 
is taken to mean ‘death,’ as the translators certainly took it ; it 
becomes misleading only on the Christian interpretation which 
understands the bodily corruption that follows death. Passages 
of the OT from which the disciples could really have drawn 
their conviction as to the resurrection of Jesus are Ex. 3 6 (see 
its employment by Jesus himself in Mk. 1226yC) ls. 53 oyC 
lios. 0 2 2 K. 20 5, perhaps also Ps. 11.3 17 Job ID 25-27, but 
very specially Ps. St} 13 110 1 (cp Brandt, 498-504). It must 
always be borne in mind, it is hardly necessary to say, that 
they did not interpret such passages in a critical manner and 
with reference to the context, but simply as they seemed to 
present to them a consoling thought. 

(if) No weight can be given to the objection that the image of 
the risen Jesus which presented itself to the disciples cannot 
have been subjective ’because at first they did not recognise 
it. That they failed to do so. is stated only in passages 
which must be regarded as unhistorical (Lk. 24 16 Jn. 20i4)‘, 
in Lk. 24 37 41 it is not even said that he was not recognised. 

(<A Another objection, that though perhaps the sub¬ 
jective explanation might be admissible in the case of a 
single individual, it wholly fails in the case of appear¬ 
ances to several, not to speak of the case of 500 at 
once, appears at first sight to have great weight. As 
against this it is worth mentioning that one of the most 
recent upholders of an objective resurrection of Jesus, 
Steude (St. AV. 1887, pp. 273-275), quite gives up this 
argument. In point of fact there is ample evidence to 
prove that visions have been seen by many, in the 
cases of Thomas of Canterbury, Savonarola, the 
Spanish general Pacchi, several crusaders — days and 
even months after their death—and similar occurrences 
also in the eases of 800 French soldiers, the Camisards 
in 1686-1707, the followers of the Roman Catholic 
priest Poschl in Upper Austria in 1812-1818, the 
‘ Preaching-sickness ’ and ‘ Reading-sickness' in Sweden 
in 1841-1854, and so forth. 1 That in circumstances 
of general excitement and highly strung expectation 
visions are contagious, and that others easily perceive 
that which at first had been seen by only one, is, in 

1 E. A. Abbott, St. Thomas 0/ Canterbury, 1898 ; Ha.se, 
Gesch. Jesu, 1876, pp. 595./C, and PTeuePropheten, 333 = ( 2 ! 2 99 f\ 
Reuter, Alexander der Dritte , 3 no-112, 772-774 (1864); 
Scholten, Evang. nach Joh. (Germ.), 329/I (1867); Renan, 
Apdtres, 16 f 22 (ET 51 f. 55); Keim, Gesch Jesn von Nazara, 

3 589-592 (1872), ET 6, 348 ^); Perty, Mystische Erschei - 
nungenft) 1 130-133 (1872); E. Stein, Psychische Contagion, 

2if. (Erlangen, 1877); Hohnhaum, Psychische Gesundheit , 
38-41 (1845); Leubuscher, U'ahnsinn in den 4 letzten Jahrhun - 
derten , 222-249(1848); Ideler, Theorie des religidsen WaJin- 
sinns (1848-1850); Emminghaus, Allgem . Psychopathologie, 
§§ y$f' 37 /' 96, 113, 186 (1878), with the literature there referred 
to; Allgem. Ztschr.fur Psychiatrie , 1849, pp. 253-261; 1854, 
pp. 115-125; 1856, pp. 546-604; i860, pp. 565-719: Wiedemann, 
Die relig. Bewegung in Oberoesterreich u. Salzburg beim 
Beginn des 19 Jahrh. (1890); Die Secte der Pdschlianer in 
Oberdstreich in dem Jahre 1817 (no place on title-page, 1819); 
Misson, Theatre Sucre des Cevennes, London, 1707 ; Blanc, 
Inspiration des Camisards, Paris, 1859. 
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view of the accumulated evidence, a fact not to be 
denied. 

(/) The attempt has been made to argue from this, 
on the contrary, that subjective visions cannot be 
thought of as explaining the recorded facts of the 
resurrection, inasmuch as in that case we should be 
entitled to expect very many more recorded visions 
than are enumerated by Paul. That, however, would 
depend on the amount of predisposition to visions. It 
is very easily conceivable that this may very rapidly 
have diminished when, by means of a moderate number 
of reported appearances, the conviction had become 
established that Jesus had risen. On this account it is 
also best to presume that the first five appearances 
followed one another very quickly. All the more 
confidently in that case could Paul speak of that which 
he had himself received as being the last of all (§ 10 h). 

The consideration which above all others causes the 
most serious misgivings, is the state of deep depression 
_.. +* in w h lc h disciples were left by the 

37 ' situation death of j esus Is it conC eiva.ble that 

0 * ’in such circumstances subjective visions 
should have come to them ? 

(rt) This question, however, is essentially simplified 
by what has been pointed out above (§ 36 e), if we 
suppose in addition that it was Peter alone who re¬ 
ceived the first vision. Could he but once find himself 
able to say that he had seen Jesus, the others no 
longer needed to be able to raise themselves out of 
their state of prostration by their own strength ; what 
had happened to Peter supplied what was wanting in 
this respect. The question thus narrows itself to this : 
Is the possibility of a subjective vision excluded in the 
case even of Peter ? 

(b) Undoubtedly an unusually strong faith was 
needed, if in Peter the thought that Jesus, notwith¬ 
standing his death, was still alive, was to become so 
powerful that at last it could take the form of a vision. 
All the requisite conditions, however, were present. 
We do not at all lay weight upon the consideration, 
that with the return to Galilee the reminiscences of 
Jesus associated with those localities would again take 
the upper hand over the impression which his death 
had made ; for indeed this impression was indelible. 
But alongside of this impression there would also be 
recollections of the predictions of Jesus. We do not 
refer here primarily to the predictions of his resurrection 
(see § 22 a) ; those referring to his coming again from 
heaven to set up the kingdom of God upon earth— 
predictions which are certainly quite historical (see 
Gospels, § 145 [/]) — are much more important. 
They also, it is true, might seem to have been decisively 
falsified by the death of Jesus ; for with Peter also it 
was an infallible word of God, that every one that 
hangs on a tree is cursed (Dt. 2123; cp Gal. 313). 
Precisely here, however, there is a difference between 
the cases of the two apostles : Paul could apply this 
thesis to Jesus in cold blood, because he had never 
personally known him (2 Cor. 5 16, when rightly inter¬ 
preted); Peter could not — he owed too much to him. 
To speak more exactly, the reason why Peter, even after 
the crucifixion, did not cease wholly to have faith in the 
prediction of Jesus, lay partly in the deep impression of 
his utter trustworthiness which he had left upon his 
disciple, and partly also in the religious inheritance which 
Peter felt he owed him, in the ineradicable conviction of 
the truth of his cause. From this conviction of the 
truth of Jesus’ cause the conviction of his continued 
personal life was inseparable in the thought of that 
age. In this sense Renan’s saying (Apotres, 44, ET 
70) is true : 4 ce qui a resuscit£ J6sus, e'est l’amour. ’ 

(c) There is yet another point, which for the most 
part is utterly overlooked in this connection. We do 
not mean the lively temperament of Peter ; for whether 
that made him specially susceptible to visions cannot be 
said. We refer to the fact that Peter had denied his 
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Lord. Even if the circumstance, mentioned only in 
Lk. ( 226 i), that after his denial his eye met that of his 
master, be hardly historical (cp Simon Peter, § 19^), 
there still remains a delicate suggestion of what must 
most infallibly have happened ; the form of him whom 
Peter had denied must have come up before him with 
ever renewed vividness, however he may have struggled 
to escape it. Though at first he may have said to him¬ 
self that this was a mere creation of his fancy, it is 
certainly not too bold a conjecture that a moment came 
when he believed he saw his Lord bodily present before 
him, whether it was that the eye was turned upon him 
with reproach and rebuke, or whether it was that it 
already assured him of that forgiveness, for which 
beyond all doubt he had been praying with all the 
energy of his soul. 

(d) If this be sound, we shall find in the denial of 
Peter an occasion for the occurrence of a vision as direct 
as we have found the persecution of the Christians by 
Paul to have been. If we will, we shall be able to 
discern in these acts of hostility against Jesus or his 
followers an arrangement in the providence of God, 
whereby chosen vessels were prepared for the further¬ 
ance of Christianity. In any case this deed of Peter, 
that he held fast his faith in the imperishability of the 
cause of Jesus and therefore also of the person of Jesus, 
will remain the greatest of his life, greater still than his 
confession at Caesarea Philippi (Mk. 829 and |[), and 
would make to be true those two words even though in 
the mouth of Jesus they be not historical : ' thou art 
Peter (i.e., a rock) and upon this roek will I build my 
church' (Mt. 16 18, ep Ministry, §4/*.), and * Do thou, 
when once thou hast turned again, stablish thy brethren ’ 
(Lk. 2232, ep Simon Peter, § 15^). 

For all that has been said in the foregoing paragraphs 
the most that can be claimed is that it proves the 

38. Conclusion P oss f ibi | it >’- tl, 1 e ProbnbiHcy if you will 

. . —of the explanation from subjective 

on vision— .. , r.i 

, . visions, from the very nature of the 

hypothesis. case h would not be possib i e to prove 

more, for the visionary character of the appearances 
could not be established for us by the visionaries them¬ 
selves—on the contrary, everything constrained them 
to regard what they had seen as objective and real—nor 
yet by the reporters, who simply repeated what the 
visionaries had related to them. Only scientifically 
trained reporters could have assured us on the point, 
and such reporters did not then exist. Let it be 
expressly observed, however, that in the vision-hypo¬ 
thesis it is only the judgment of the visionaries as to the 
objective reality of what they had seen that is set aside ; 
every other biblical statement of fact, unless we have 
been compelled to set it aside as inconsistent with some 
other biblical statement, remains unaffected. The 
hypothesis, furthermore, attributes no want of upright¬ 
ness either to the visionary or to the reporter. The 
error which it points out affects merely the husk—- 
namely that the risen Jesus was seen in objective 
reality, but not the kernel of the matter, that Jesus 
lives in the spiritual sense ; thus it is an error, only in 
the same relative sense as is the dogma that the Bible is 
inspired in every letter (a dogma without the temporary 
ascendancy of which the chureh of to-day would hardly 
have existed), or in the same sense in which the anthro¬ 
pomorphic view of God’s being and his relation to 
nature which possesses every ehild is an error—an error 
but for whieh the number of grown-up persons of 
unshaken religious conviction would indeed be small. 

Reverting now once more to § 1 and the ideas on 
account of whieh it is held that the belief in a literal 
resurrection cannot be given up, we remark that the 
doctrine of the government of the church by Christ is 
one that ean give place without any religious loss to 
that of the leading of the chureh by the spirit of Christ, 
or, if it is desired to put it in a more personal form, 
that of the government of the church by God. That 
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the cause of Jesus did not die with him on the cross we 
are assured by history, even if his resurrection did not 
occur as a literal fact. It is undeniable that the church 
was founded, not directly upon the fact of the resurrec¬ 
tion of Jesus, but upon the belief in his resurrection ; 
and this faith worked with equal power whether the 
resurrection was an actual fact or not. The view of 
Paul that, apart from the literal truth of the resurrection 
of Jesus, there is no forgiveness of sins, has as its 
necessary presupposition the dogma, not of Paul the 
Christian but of Paul the Pharisee, that every crucified 
person without exception is accursed of God ; as soon 
as the possibility of a miscarriage of justice either in the 
synedrium or at Pilate’s judgment seat is conceded, this 
view eo ipso falls to the ground. Finally, the view 
that unless Jesus actually rose again the hope of the 
final resurrection of the dead is vain would be a sound 
one if this hope had consisted in the expectation that all 
men were to rise three days after their respective deaths. 
In its actual form, as hope of the resurrection at the last 
day, it would come to be denied, in so far as an 
event happening in the case of Jesus is concerned, only 
if Jesus himself were to continue in the state of death at 
the last day. In so far, however, as the idea of the 
immortality of the soul takes the place of the hope of a 
final resurrection—as in modern times is very extensively 
the case—it ceases to be a matter of fundamental 
importance whether Jesus rose again on the third day, 
or not ; for immortality consists only in a continued 
existence of the soul, and that from the moment of the 
death of the body onwards, and is just as incapable of 
being confirmed or made known by a resurrection of the 
body as of being called in question by the absence of a 
resurrection. If immortality could thus be confirmed or 
made known, that must have been possible on the first 
and the seeond day after death, for immortality was then 
present. For that time, however, resurrection is ex¬ 
cluded by presupposition. 

Prins, De rcalitcit van's Heeren opstanding , 1861, and 
(against Prins) SlraaLman, De rcaliteit van's Heeren opstanding 
. . . en hare verdedigers, 1862; Paul, ZIf'T, 
39 . Literature. 1863, 182-209, 279-311; 1864, 82-95, 396-408 
and (against Paul) Strauss, ibid. 1863, 386- 
400; Gebhardt, Die Auferstehung Christi und i/ire n cues ten 
Gtgtter, 1864 ; Steude, Die Auferstehung Jesu, 1 £88, and with 
more scientific thoroughness in St. Kr. y 1887, 203-295 (see above, 
§ 36 e) ; Rohrbach, Der Sckluss des AJ arcusevangelitt?ns, 1894, 
and Die Berichte iiber die Auferstehung Jesu , 1898; Eck, 

‘ Bedeutung der Auferstehung Jesu fiir die Urgemeinde u. fur 
uns’ in Ileftc zur Christlichen Welt , No. 32, 1898; Loofs, 
‘Die Auferstehungsberichte u. ihr Werlh,’ ibid. No. 33, 1898; 
Bruckner, ‘ Die Berichte fiber die Auferstehung Jesu ’ in Prot. 
Monatshefte , 1899, 41-47, 96-110, 153-160. Amongst the writings 
on the life of Jesus see Strauss, Keim, Weiss, Beyschlag (vol. 1.) 
and, quite specially, Brandt, Evang. Gesch., 1893, 305-446, 
49 °' 5 I 7 - 

[The bulk of English work upon this subject (of whieh the 
more useful or significant portions are indicated in the sub¬ 
joined paragraphs by an asterisk) falls into one or other of two 
classes : (a) one dealing primarily with historical and theo¬ 
logical appreciations of the fact or truth in question ; (b) the 
other sensitive, in the first inslance, to the features of the record 
and the historical evidence. Owing to the backwardness and 
inefficiency of English criticism upon the synoptic question, 
and the consequent paucity of scientific work upon Mt. and Lk. 
especially (upon Lk. 24 note the strangely parallel story in 
Plutarch : Vit. Rom. 28), the latter class of writings is as yet in¬ 
adequately represented, being conspicuous for open-mindedness 
(in its better representatives) rather than for thoroughness, and 
more successful in criticising ihe weak points of opposing 
theories lhan in constructing a satisfactory and tenable hypo¬ 
thesis which might do justice to the complex of facts under 
review. Cp Froude’s Short Studies, 1 229 f. 

{a) The conservative side is represented by a long series of 
writings, whose weakness consists mainly in the preponderance 
of the dogmatic over the historical element or in literalism. Of 
these the following are the more salient F. D. Maurice’s 
TJieol. Essays (8); Westcott’s In trod, to Study of Gospels 
(( 6 > 1881), 333-341 *, The GosJ. of the Resurr ., The Historic 
Faith (chap. 0 )> and The Revelation of the Risen Lord; 
*Milligan’s exhaustive and theological The Resurr. of our 
Lord (( 4 1 1894), and The Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood 
of our Lord, 1892; *M‘Cheyne Edgar’s vigorous Gosp. of the 
Risen Saviour , 1892, pp. 21-135 ; C. A. Row’s The Jesus of 
the Evangelists , 1868, pp. 262 f. (critique of mythical theories); 
J. Kennedy’s survey in The Resurr. of our Lord an historical 
fact , with examination of naturalistic hypotheses , 1881 ; 
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Latham’s curious volume The Risen Master, 1900; ami Orr's 
Christian I'iew of Cod and the World , 1893, Lect. 0, n. C. 
Similarly, but with special bearing upon the narratives as part 
of the biography of Jesus : —“Fairbairn’s Studies in the Life 0/ 
Christy 1881, chap. 18 ; G. H. Gilbert’s Students' Life 0/Jesus, 
1398, pp. 385-405 ; hesides the Lives of Christ by Farrar, Eder- 
sheim, and S. J. Andrews (ed. 1892, pp. 589^). The subject is 
competently handled also, though from a more strictly philo¬ 
sophical and doctrinal standpoint, by *Newnian Smyth (Old 
Faiths in Few Light , chap. 8 ); *D. \V. Forrest ( The Christ 
of Hist, and Experience, 1897, Lect. 4 critique of vision- 
hypothesis); R. H. Hutton (Theol. Essays,$) 1888, pp. 
131 /•) < E* Griffith-Jones (The Ascent through Christ,^) 
1900, pp. 337-359); H. G. Weston (Biblioth. Sacra, 1900, 
PP* 356-362) and L. S. Potwin (ibid. 1890, pp. 177-190); also 
by *Uenney (The Death of Christ, 1902, pp. 66 f. 7 6 f. 121- 
I2 3 >- 

At the opposite pole of radical criticism, the most noteworthy 
works along this line are *K. W. Macan’s The Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, the contributions of Dr. E. A. Abbott (cp Philo- 
christus, Onesimus, and Through Future to Christ. 1877, 
chap. ' 21 ), and Marlineau’s Seat of Authority in Religion 
((2), 1890), 363 f, 481 f, 632 f besides the writings to be cited 
below. 

(/>) Examinations of early Christian evidence,and particularly 
of the gospel narratives (with that of the ascension, Acts 1 1-11), 
from a fairly free but reverent standpoint may be found in 
A. II. Bruce's Expos. Gk. Test. vol. i. (('-), 1901), 330 f, 643 f\ 
G. L. Cary’s scholarly Synoptic Gosp. (Internal. Handbks. to 
NT, vol. i., 1900), 19S-202; J. Estlin Carpenter's First 

Three Gosp. 0 2 », 1890), 3197^, 268 f. ; A. C. McGifFert’s Apost. 
Age, 1897, pp. 36-44, 55/, and J. V. Harriet's Apost. Age, 
1900, pp. 1-10; see, further, Blair’s Apost. Gosp. (372-385) on 
the conclusion of Mk., with the editions by Swete and Allan 
Menzies, Moffatt's Hist. Few Testament (f 2 *, 1901), pp. 550-553 
(on Mk. 16 9-20), 647-649 (on Mt. and Lk.), 694-696 (on Jn. 20-21), 
and A. R6ville’s article in Few World, 1894, pp. 498-527. < The 
distinctive aim of such contributions is to investigate not simply 
the verbal contents of the narratives in question, hut also their 
mental and religious presuppositions ; to get behind the stories 
into the world of their first hearers, with their beliefs and hopes. 
Extreme forms of this critical hypothesis are variously repre¬ 
sented in such works as ’AV. Mackintosh’s Nat. Hist, of the 
Christian Religion, 1894, pp. 257-328 (mythical theory), *Super- 
natural Religion , 3 , 1877, p. 398 f (in which, as in the follow¬ 
ing book, the problem is handled drastically, but uncritically 
isolated), The Four Gosp. as Historical Records, 1895, pp. 451, 
and O. Cone, The Gosp. and its Earliest Interpretations, 1893, 
pp. 12 \f, 200f, none of which, however, can be pronounced 
entirely satisfactory, either in method or in results. See 
further S. Davidson’s FT Introd (1894) 2 367 f The opposite 
side is pleasantly hut ineffectively advocated by writers like 
Purves (Christianity in Apostolic Age, 1900, 9-15) and Sunday 
(Hastings’ DB 2 638-643), while it is defended with a really 
critical grasp of the problem and its bearings by *Swete 
(Apostles Creed, 1J94, p. 64 f), '\. B. Bruce (Apologetics, 
1842, pp. 383-397), Schaff(///^/. of Church, 1 172-186). *Denney 
(art. ‘Ascension’ in Hastings’ DB 1 161-162), and *Prof. S. 
McComb (/r.tyG.r.t^ 4350-363, a critique of ET of llarnack’s 
Wesen)’, see also *Knowling: The Witness of the Epistles, 
1892, pp. 365-396, 397-414(ascension) ; A. Hovey (Amcr. Jottrn. 
Theol., 1900, pp. 536-554. a critique of Stapfer) ; W. F. Adeney 
(Expos. Hi 8137-146, a critique of Weizsacker); N. J. D. White 
(‘Appearances of Risen Lord to Individuals,’ Expos.d>\ IO66-74), 
and E. R. Bernard (‘ The Value of the Ascension,’ Exp. T, 
1900-1901, pp. 152-155, and in Hastings’ DB 4 234). Despite 
exaggerated statements upon both sides, recent English discus¬ 
sions display a growing sense that there is a serious problem 
to he faced in the condition of the historical records, and that 
exegesis has a vivid if subsidiary part to play in its solution. 
This is a sign of health, if only that the demands of the public 
are becoming more exigent ; but no advance can be looked for 
until English students are furnished with a scientific equipment 
in the shape of thoroughly critical editions of the gospels, as 
well as with monographs combining historical judgment and 
sound scholarship with some philosophic and religious appreci¬ 
ation of the subject.—j. Mo.J p. vv. S. 

REU {-lin ; p^rAy). b* Releg, a name occurring in 
the genealogical table connecting Shem and Abraham 
(Gen. Ili3-2i [P], r Ch. 1 25 ; cp Lk. 3 35, AV Ragau). 
An Aramman tribe bearing the name Ruua appear in 
S. Babylonia in the time of Tiglath-pileser III. (Selir, 
KGF 105^; K A 7T 2 ) 117; Del. Par. 238^); but 
their identification with Reu is denied by Schr. (loc. cit . ). 
The name, in common with the others in the same list, 
is probably Mesopotamian, and we may possibly find 
a trace of it in one of the kings of Edessa, 

which is doubtless for • man of Reu,’ a formation 
parallel to the Heb. Svr-pj (ep Duval, ‘ Hist, d'£desse,’ 
Journ. Asiat., 1891, 18 126). Re'u may have been an 
old Mesopotamian god (Mez, Gesch. dcr Stadt Harrdn, 
23). Cp Reuben, §§ 9 iii., 10. * f. b. 
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.Mention (§ 1). 

A lost tribe (g 2). 
First-born (g 3). 
Bilhah, Bohan (g 4). 
4 Altar ’ story (g 5). 


Other stories (§ 6), 

Name (§§ 7-9X 
Meaning of stories (g 10). 
Genealogies (gg 11-13). 
Lists of cities (§ 14). 


Reuben 1 is repeatedly mentioned in the Hexateuch 
as a branch of Israel. It is often associated with Gad, 
i m +* and known to each of the documents 
1. en ion. U11( ierlying the Hexateuch. The reader 
naturally infers that the writers of those documents had 
knowledge of such a community. He may indeed think 
it prudent to test the legitimacy of that inference, when 
he misses references elsewhere in the Hebrew writings. 
Still, the argumentum e si lent io must be used with great 
care. 2 The facts seem to be these. Outside of the fixed 
tribal lists (in Chron., Ezek., and, in the XT, in Rev.) 
and the Chronicler’s genealogies, 3 Reuben is known, 
apart from an at best anachronistic gloss in 2 K. 10 33 
(descriptive of the district harassed by Hazael), through 
the mention in the enumeration in Judg. 5 (v. 15 f). 
That chapter contains very old material and few will 
question its authority even when it stands alone. Only, 
however, if we are sure that the passage says what the 
poet meant it to say. That, however, does not 
appear to have been questioned, so far as the mention 
of Reuben is concerned. 4 Discussion has been con¬ 
fined to the question, where the mention appearing 
after 15*2 and again, in a slightly variant form, 
after 16 a really belongs. Still, is not the simplest ex¬ 
planation of the double occurrence, that the clause is 
really a gloss ? Other difficulties would thus be removed. 
It always seemed strange that so remote a community 
as the traditional Reulien should be mentioned by name. 9 
To speak of Gilead in general, on the other hand, 
without naming tribes, would be natural. Later, 
Gilead 8 would be taken to mean Gad, whilst Macltir 
was perhaps referred to * half-Manasseh,’ and so a 
reference of some kind or other would be made on the 
margin to Reuben. If it be thought that probability is 
in favour of the reference in Judg. 5 being contemporary 
evidence, 7 the problem before us is to determine where 
Reuben lived and to explain the fact that in historical 
times Reuben had no significance. If the other view is 
taken, the problem is to account for the references in 
the 1 Iexateueh. 

A survey of the references (in the Hexateuch) to 
Reuben suggests that the solid element in them all is 
the belief that there once was an important 


2. A lost 
tribe. 


community called Reuben and that for some 
reason it had lost its place ; it was a sort of 
*Ad or Thamud. It is usually supposed that tradition 
preserved the memory of a more or less definite geo¬ 
graphical district occupied by Reubenites. It may have 
done so. The evidences of such a tradition, however, 
are far from copious. Most of what we are told about 
a territory of Reuben is in D (Dt. 812 16 443 Josh. 13 
8-12) and P (much of Xu. 32 Josh. 13 15-23 208 21 36/. ) 
and cannot safely be used for the present purpose (see 
§ 14). There seems to be only one passage (Xu. 32 

1 On the name see below: on the form, § 8 ; on OT explana¬ 
tions, § 7 ; on real meaning, § 9. 

2 Special caution is needed in regard to questions bearing on 
the tribes. 

3 On the statements in 1 Ch. 5 see § 13. On 1 Ch. II42 see 
§ 13 (end). 

4 Winckler has suggested that 4 Asher* is not a tribe name 
but a pronoun ("X’X), and that ‘Dan* was not mentioned 
originally (GI 2 134, no. 26fl). 

9 Of course Reuben may have been settled in West Palestine 
at the time referred to (see next note); but the pastoral character 
assigned to the tribe in the clause probably shows that its author 
thought of the East (cp Gao, § 11, first small type par.). 

6 Steuernagel suggests (Eimvanderung, 20) that the mention 
of Gilead, not Reuben, in r«. 17 a may be because Reuben was 
still seated in W. Palestine (see below, § 10). 

7 It would not decide the question where Reuben lived (see 
preceding two notes). 
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3. First-born. 


37/.) which can perhaps be attributed to J (see, how¬ 
ever, Oxf Hex.). All it has to say is that certain six 
(Moabite) towns were, in the Mosaic age(?) 'built ’ by 
the sons of Reuben (see below, § 14). The absence of 
any reference to a people called Reuben in the Mesha 
inscription although it mentions three of the six towns 
and refers to * the men of Gad ’ as having * dwelt in the 
land of 'Ataroth from of old (cVj/e) * seems to require us 
to suppose that the statement of J, if not unhistorical, 
rests on a memory of days long gone. That there was 
a firm belief in an ancient Reuben is, indeed, clear. 
The point is that it need not imply a knowledge of 
where it had been settled. In Gen. 35 21/ J seems to 
connect Reuben with West Palestine (see § 4), and even 
in P there seems to be a trace of a belief of the same 
kind (Josh. 156 I81/I § 4), which may be represented 
in the strange story of the ‘ altar ' (§5), and in the idea 
that Reuben crossed into West Palestine to help the 
other tribes to effect a settlement (cp Gad, col. 1585). 

Whatever was thought of the place where Reuben 
had lived, a great deal of interest was felt in his fate 
(cp § 10). Reuben is everywhere the 
first-born (see end of §). In E indeed 
there was perhaps an interval of considerable length 
between him and Leah's other sons : Xaphtali seems 
to be for E Jacob’s third son (cp Napiitali, § 2). 
Whether this was so in the original J we cannot say : 
it would account for Reuben's being the finder of the 
dudaim (id. ),* which E does not mention. In J as we 
have it, however, Reuben has three own brothers when 
he finds the dudaim which lead to the birth of Joseph 1 2 
(cp Zebulun). The only tale E has to tell about 
Reuben is of how he tried to deliver Joseph 3 (Gen. 
3/22 29), and reminded his brothers of the fact (4222 ; 
see below, § 10, end), and how he offered his own two 
sons (cp § 11) as a pledge of the safe return of Benjamin. 
The most significant point in all this is that Reuben was 
the first-born. On that point there seems to be com¬ 
plete agreement. The problem is discussed in 1 Ch. 
5 1 f. The view of the writer of that passage is that 
Reuben forfeited his right (as first-born) to the special 
blessing, which fell to Joseph, who thus became two 
tribes, although his rival Judah 4 ultimately outdid him. 5 

The rest of the points may belong to the decking out 
of the story (see, however, below, § 10, end). 

Xot so in the case of what J has to tell us in Gen. 
35 22. No doubt the story was once told with more 

4 . Bilhah, Bohan, detail* (>«/. Stub 3, and Jubilees 
S 33, show how it could be done). 7 
This story seems to be J’s explanation of how Reuben 
lost his rank. What Jacob did when he heard 8 * of 


1 According to Stucken (‘Ruben im Jakobssegen’ in MVG 
for 1002, 446-72, which appeared after this article was in type) 
the finding of the dudaim was ascribed to Reuben as a patri¬ 
archal eponym on a level with Jacob. Later syncretism made 
him Jacoh's son. 

2 Steuernagel suggests ( Einwanderung■, 17) that in the 
original story what Reuben did was not to make over the dudaim 
to Leah but to use them to win the favour of Rachel, or rather 
Bilhah, whence Bohan (cp Xaphtali, § \/.). This is very 
ingenious, but does not explain the obvious relation of the 
ditda'tm to Issachar and Joseph. According to Stucken (see 
preceding note) Reuben’s incest was with Leah herself, who 
may at one time have been called Bilhah. 

3 It is probable that in Gen. 37 21 (J) ‘ Reuben ’ is redactional 
for Judah. See next note. 

4 In the.Joseph story the leader is Judah in J, Reuben in E 
(cp preceding footnote); cp Steuernagel, Einwanderung •, 34. 

5 According to Guthe, GVI 42, Reuben’s hegemony belonged 
to the time preceding the settlement* of the Rachel tribes (cp 
Rachel, § 1 b). Those tricks which acknowledged his leader¬ 
ship were called Leah ; the later (Rachel) tribes acknowledged 
the hegemony of Joseph. 

6 Against the suggestion of Dillmann and Stade {GVI 1 151) 
that the story implies more primitive morals in the half-nomad 
Reubenites, see Holzinger, ad loc . 

7 Later writers refused to believe the story’ (cp the case of 

Simeon [§ 9 /, end ; see also § 4]). In Targum (Ps.-Jon. ad loc.), 

Midrash {Gen. rabba 98 ft), Talmud {Shabb. 55 />)> and Bk. of 

Jashar, Reuben only disturbed a couch (cp Charles, Jubilees, 

§ 33;. n. 2 and § 33 1 b). 

• Through angels, according to Test. Reub. 
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Reuben’s deed has been suppressed by R. 1 It can be 
inferred, however, from the 1 Blessing of Jacob’ : 2 

Reuben 1 thou wast my first-born 

My might and the first-fruits of my manhood ; 
Exceeding, in impetuosity, 3 exceeding in passion 1 
Foaming like water ... 4 
For thou didst ascend thy father’s couch. 

Then did I curse the bed 5 he ascended. 6 

Even without Gunkel’s emendation of the last line it is 
plain that the sequel to Gen. 3522 was a father’s curse, 7 
which brought doom on the tribe (cp Blessings and 
Cursings). The effect becomes still more clear in the 
‘ Blessing of Moses ’ : 

Let Reuben live (on), let him not die (out)! 

Still, let him 8 become a (mere) handful of men ! 9 


The story of Bohan the son of Reuben may have 
been connected with the same legend (cp Xaphtali, 
col. 3330 foot). We ought perhaps, however, to trans¬ 
late the word * bohan. ’ The landmark would then be 
the thumb-stone 10 of the son (or sons [<£> BL in Josh. 18 17]) 
of Reuben. The suggestion made elsewhere (col. 535 
n. 4), however, is perhaps better: the suggestion, namely, 
that there is a slight corruption of the text, and that we 
ought to read : stone of the sons of Reuben (^2 pN* 
pun: reading *33 for pjnn, as might be a trans¬ 
posed nja = ’ja). 

The reading of <E> BL in Josh. IS 17 would support this 
view. In its favour is the ease with which it could be 

5 Josh 22 brought into connection with a story 
\ ^ ' > * which is otherwise perplexing. The stone 

(or was it really a group of stones?) in 
question was near ‘Geliloth ’ (Josh. 18 17 : see Gilgal, 
§6^). Now it was at the ‘Geliloth’ of the Jordan 
that, we are told, there was erected a sacred object to 
which was given a name that has been lost (see Ed, 
Galeed, 2). The present text of Josh. 22 leaves it 
uncertain on which side of Jordan the sacred erection 
stood, and it ascribes the building to Reuben and Gad 
(and half Mauasseh !). Perhaps Gad is an addition 11 
connected with the view that the stone was east of the 
Jordan. No doubt the object was not an 1 altar,’ but a 
massebah ora circle of stones (see Gilgal, § i), and 
the story 12 may be connected in some way with an 
attempt to account for the loss of Reuben’s status. 13 

The suggestion just made gains, perhaps, in plausi¬ 
bility from the fact that in E, and probably J, there is 
another story that may have served the same purpose 
(next §). 

In the older parts of X'u. 16 the leaders of Reuben 
(see below, § 10) dare to challenge the authority of 

6 Other ^ oses anc * l ^ us ^ rin S divine judgment on 

\ . themselves. It is even possible that there 

was still another story of the same kind (see 
below, § to [1]). These stories, as they attribute to 


1 According to Stucken (above, col. 4089, n. 1) various 
analogies suggest that Israel castrated Reuben for his crime 
(‘ eye for eye, etc.'), 53. 

2 On this passage see n. 5. 

3 Read perhaps riktr with Gunkel. 

4 MT 1 rrn X\‘, obscure; see Stucken, MVG, 1902, p. 171. 

5 Read perhaps 'JpVDwith Gunkel. For some interest¬ 

ing suggestions as to the original purport of the passage see 
Stucken (as in col. 4089, n. 1), 46-52. 

6 According to Jubilees. §3379, and Test. Reub., Bilhah 
became taboo to Jacob henceforth. 

7 Gunkel compares Iliad , 9 447 jf. (Amyntor’s curse L 55 .Z 3 
on his son Phoimx for a deed similar to Reuben’s). 

8 On the reference of this to Simeon in 0 al see Simeon, § 3. 

9 Cp Ball, PS BA 18122(1895): »n!2. 

10 In Assyrian there is no conscious metaphor in the use of 
abdnu in this way. 

11 Cp OS61 f. TeXuXitiO. tokos KCLpa t'ov ’lopSdvrjv, Zvda. 
Ova-LaaTrjpiov io-Tpa-av oi viol ’Pov/SiV. 

12 On the geographical import of this and the preceding story 
see § 10. 

1 3 Does the story in Josh. 22 contain a reference to the name 
Reuben : see v. 28 m.V manvlK Lsn (reu . . . [ta]bn[ith]) 
and v. 10 mnD 1 ? . . . VviJ n3T0 um ([wayyi]bnu . . . 

[lemalr'e)'? 
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Reuben an importance which there is nothing in history 
to suggest, may be due to a tradition of conflict between 
some representative Israelitish elan and a Reubenite 
community. On the other hand, they may be simply 
popular or other stories designed to explain the sup¬ 
posed collapse of a Reuben people. 

The real cause of Reuben’s disappearance may have 
been the inroad of Moab, which was perhaps not so 
early as to prevent a vague memory of what had pre¬ 
ceded from surviving (see Gad, § i i, col. 1585, mid. and 
cp Moab, § 14, col. 3174, foot). On the other hand, 
there is the possibility that Reuben’s abode was not 
really in the east. We have found several hints of a 
belief that Reuben had been west of the Jordan (see 
further, below, § 10), to which we shall return (§ 10) in 
the light of the considerations suggested by a study of 
Reuben’s name. 

The meaning of the name Reuben is not apparent. 
There seem to be traces of more than one explanation. 

i. J (Gen. 29 32^) takes it to mean 
‘ Yahw& looks at my affliction' and 
finds in it a reference to what Leah 


7. OT explana- ,* v - 
tions of name. 


had had to bear as the hated wife (nKUir ; v. 33 : see 
Gunkel ad loc. ). ii. E (Gen. 29 32^), on the other hand, 
sees a reference to some point in the conduct of Jacob : 
* my husband will . . . me.' 

AIT reads ‘will Irrae me’; but it is difficult to believe that 
this is sound. The versions, indeed, agree (aya.7nj<ret, amabit; 
nerham [Pesh.]) with MT ; but so slight a change would make 
the word chime with Reuben ('jsnN': piN" 1 .) that it is natural to 
suppose that it must have done so. 1 Gunkel suggests as the 
original a word cognate with the Aramaic 3“n,s*, ‘to praise.’ 
The Reubenites are in the traditions so hard to distinguish from 
the Gadites that E may well have connected with the name 
Reuben a wish like that expressed in Dt. 33 20 (*n 3'ITp) with 
regard to Gad : ‘he will make me spread forth ’; or, since the 
subject is * husband ’ not ‘ Yah we,’ might we give the word its 
Arahic meaning and render ‘ welcome me’? 2 

iii. Josephus explains Roubel, Vov( 3 r)\os {Ant. i. 19 7), 
his form of the name (see § 8), by saying that Leah felt 
she had experienced the mercy of God (5i6ti tear ZXeov 
avrrj tov deov ytvoiro)J 

It is not certain what the last consonant of the name 


of name The traditional forms are povjSijiHBADEFL], 

-fiav [Gen. 42 22 37 E], -0i/u [L in 2 K. 10 33 Ch. ; E 
in Gen. 30 14], povfiiv 1 Ch. 5 1 3 [L], Joseph. -0 tjAo5, 4 7 3, § 166 
var. povjSiju. ; Syr. ritbil; Vg. Ruben; gentilic Reubenite 
’J3W1, in not usually distinguished from the ‘personal* form, 
but 1 Ch. 11 42 pou0Tjvi [L], - 0 32 pou0Tjr[e]c [BA], Josh. 22 1 pou- 
0Tji'trai [A] ; Josephus, ot pov^rji/trat, rj pou0rjAi$ <£>uAtj. 

The explanations adduced already (§ 7) imply that 
the final consonant was early pronounced as n ; but 
Hos. 4 15 58 IO5 make it probable that in the ease of 
Bethel the n which has established itself in the modern 
local pronunciation {Beitin) took the place of / early. 4 

The real origin of the name is unknown, i. On the 
view that the final letter was n, Baethgen ( Beitr . 59, 
__ . t888) connects with the Arabic Ru’ba = 

eaning. p u ^ at _j s {c/E 82415), comparing the end¬ 
ing en in Yarden (EV ‘Jordan’), and so, before him, 
Land {De Gids, Oct. 1871, p. 21) who is reminded of 
Arab, ra'ab. The inscription, Glaser 302, from 
Hadakan, speaks of a tribe pjn 5 '22 {C/S 4 no. 37, 
/. 5), sons of R’bn’, 6 vowels unknown. The comparison 


1 On the other hand, we must remember that the old etymo¬ 
logists were easily content (cp Gunkel). 

2 The most obvious derivation 4 Behold ! a son’ is passed over : 
names with imperatives (Olshaus. Lehrb. 613), common in 
Assyrian, were probably not in use among the Hebrews (cp 
Gray, HPX 65./C). Gesen. thought of "NT in the sense of 
* provided.’ The Glosste Colbertime gives Pou/bjy, opuiv inos 
(Lag. GY 2 *). 

3 Did he think of *?N 3 (3 of agent: cp Targ. Jon. 

"*cnp. or possibly bvt cirn? 

4 Cp Barth, Etvm. Stud., § 19. 

5 Gp ZDMG 20 425 TSBA 6199. 

6 A name occurring several times in the Turin papyrus as 
borne by kings of the thirteenth Egyptian dynasty, a resemblance 
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of the en in Yarden is not necessary. Reuben might be 
a name on the analogy of Simeon (§ 8 i.), Gideon, etc. 

Reuben would then be a case of the kind referred to 
by Barth, AT?, p. xxix, n. 1, in which the termination 
instead of preserving its old vowel d (as in Iulhdn ; not 
sulhon, to avoid concurrence of ‘rounded’ vowels) 
changed it to e l (cp instead of for earlier 

ii. Some also of the explanations assuming the last 
consonant to be 1 take the name to be simple. Ball 
derives it from the root r’b 2 which in Arabic means to 
repair, 3 comparing the noun ra’ub which is applied 
metaphorically (Zamahsari, Asds ace. to Lane, but not 
in Cairo ed.) to describe one as a rectifier of affairs. 4 

Lagarde suggested (< 9 ,S'< 2 > 367 f.) that Reuben, or 
rather Re’oben, is to be identified with Ra'abil shortened 
from Ra'abil , plural of Ri'bal, a lion (or wolf). 5 Ac¬ 
cording to the Taj el-'Arus the raydbil of the Arabs 
were those ‘ who used to go on hostile expeditions upon 
their feet [and alone].’ 

According to Ibn Sida the Andalusian ( Mohkatn 6 ) 
4 some say that ri’bal means also one who is the only 
offspring of his mother 7 [i.e. opp. of twin : el-Bustani].’ 8 
Another suggested origin is ‘ Jerahmeel’ (Judah, § 3) ; 
ep REU [see Crit. Bib.]. 

iii. Others hold the name to be compound, {a) The 
first element is taken by older writers to be r£’u in the 
sense of 'face’ (Kohler, Der Segen Jacobs , 27 [1867]; 
Kue. Th. Tb2$i [1871]), or rJu in the sense of 4 flock * 

(Redslob, Die ATlichen Namen , etc., 86 [1846]); by 
later writers to be r<$ u y in the sense of 4 friend ’ (Kerber, 
Die Rel.-gesch. Bedeutung der Heb.-Eigennamen des 
AT, 70) or rather as a divine name 10 (see below, 

to), {b) The second half was identified by Nestle 
{Israel. Eigennamen , 1876) with Bin ( = Bir, Bur), by 
others (Redslob, 1846; Kohler, 1867; Kue., 1871; 
Houtsma, 1876 ; Wi., G/ 1 120 n. 2) with Bel. 

The theory that Reubel contains the names Reu and 
Bel seems to merit consideration. A parallel forma- 
. tion 11 is the name Reu-el. 12 When one 
' , . ° remembers the peculiar mvstification that 

has occurred in connection with the names 
Hobal [| Jethro ! Reuel one is led to ask, May not there 
be some connection between Reu-el and Reu-bel? 13 
There is, in faet, notwithstanding the difference in the 
tone of the narratives, a strange parallelism between the 
critical attitude adopted towards Moses by Reu-bel in 
the earlier story in Nu. 16 and that adopted by Moses’ 


to which has been noticed (e.g., by C. Niebuhr, Ebr. Zeitgesck. 
250 [1894], and, without approval, by Ball, SBOT [1896]). cannot 
plausibly be connected with Reuben : it is of course a personal 
name, and is doubtless to be read Wbn-re* (‘rising of Re”), not 
Ra-nben. 

1 After this article was finished the writer noticed that Barth 
himself makes this very suggestion (AY? 320, end of long note) 
with the same examples. 

2 Cp the personal name in the inscription from Sud, 

Hal. 353, l. 1. 

3 The advent of Reuben was to reconcile Jacob to Leah. 

4 It is to rab, not, as Ball seems to imply, to ra'ub. that the 
metaphorical meaning of ‘ big, bulky, portly, or corpulent chief’ 
is assigned in the Kanins and the Tdj el-Arus. 

5 He compares Aroer, plural of 'Ar‘:1r (cp above, col. 317, n. 1). 

6 Quoted by Lane, ad voc. 

7 man taliduhu ummuhu ivahdahu. 

8 Reuben was the first-born of Leah. Rebecca had twins. 

9 On the softening of gutturals when r or l occurs in the same 
word see Wi. AOE 1 287, GI 1 210 n. 4, 120, n. 2. 

10 Cp Duval, Rez>. As. 8th Ser. 18 126 [1891]; A. Mez, Gesch. 
d. Stadt flarran 23 [1892]. Cp the male proper name Ra-’-u 
in one of the tablets containing deeds of sale, harter, and lease 
with Phoenician dockets in 3 R. 40 14 d (no. 8, l. 11). Ru-’-a is 
the name of an Aramaic tribe mentioned in the clay tablet 
inscription of Tiglath-pileser III. 2 R, 67 7, Ru-'-u-a a tribe 
mentioned twice in Sennacherib’s clay prism 1 R. 37 44 41 36. 

11 Reu-bel and Reu-el were cited as similar tribe-names by 
Houtsma, ‘ Israel en Qain,’ Th. TlOgzf. (1876). Cp Skipwilh, 
JQR 11 247, 251 D899]. 

12 Ep jehi-el in 1 Ch. 27 32 = 2 S .238 Ish [read yes?: Mar- 
quart, JQR 14 344 n. 1] -baal. 

13 The root in’ (Jethro) occurs thrice in the ‘blessing* of 
Reuben in Gen. 49 3J/I 
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hothen (jnn ; see Jethro, seeond paragraph) in Ex. 18 : 

I What is this thing that thou doest to the people? Why 
sittest thou thyself alone, and all the people stand about 
thee from morning unto evening? . . . The thing that 
thou doest is not good ' (Ex. 18 14 17). 

Whatever be thought of the particular parallelism 
just referred to and its bearing on the question of the 
name Reuben, it is surely suggestive in regard to the 
general Reuben-problem that we should have a com¬ 
munity of no historical importance, but held to be the 
first-born of Israel, into connection with which it is 
possible to bring a whole series ot stories 1 differing 
altogether in details, but coinciding in the fundamental 
point of setting Reuben in some form in opposition to 
the recognised representatives of Israel:— 

1. the criticism of Reuel (Ex. 18 ) 

2. the discontent of the sons of Reubel (Nu. 16 ) 

3. the stone[s] erected by Reubel (Josh. 22 ): cp stone of 

Bohan 

4. the ambition 2 of Reubel (Gen. 35 22) 

5. the sacrilegious greed of Achar (Achan), if he was really a 

Reubenite (see below, § 12) 

6. the disagreement between Reuben and the other sons of 

Israel (at Dothan?), 3 Gen. 4222 [E] [‘ye would not 

listen ’). 4 

We may even find a seventh story when we proceed 
to consider the Reubenite genealogy § (11). 

These stories seem to imply a widespread conviction 
of the occurrence at some time of a grave event or series 
of events. 5 Such convictions are often due to actual 
reminiscence of fact. It is possible even to go further 
and reconstruct a history thus :— 

The Nu. 16 story (on the details see Dathan) implies, for 
example, that Reuben disagreed with its associates at Kadesh 
and led its party northwards into Palestine. The attribution of 
Hezron and Carmi clans both to Reuben and to Judah (see § 12) 
means that Reuben settled W. of Jericho in contact with Judah. 
The Bilhah story (§ 5) means that the Jacob-Rachel tribe spread 
southwards and had friendly relations with Reuben, but as 
Benjamin branched off, absorbing such elements as Bilhah had 
left (see Naphtali, § 1) when it migrated northwards, the 
relations of Reuben towards Bilhah became less friendly, which 
brought on Reuben a curse. The ‘altar' story (Josh. 22 ) means 
that the Josephitesof Shechem took umbrage at the southern 
Josephites (half Manasseh) for having a common sanctuary with 
the Reubenites, and this anger was afterwards supposed to have 
been against Reuben. The Dathan and Abiram story means that 
the Reubenites on their part rebelled against certain pretensions 
of the south-Josephite priests. Finally, Reuben crossed Jordan 
and penetrated as a wedge into Gadite territory. 6 1 Ch. 221-23 
means that the Reubenite clan Hezron subsequently united with 
Gileadite clans to produce Segub the father of Jair (cp 
Manasseh, 1 § 9, last small type). 

The arguments for this reconstruction are set forth 
with skill by Steuernagel ( Einwanderung ). The result 
is a priori plausible. Is there adequate warrant, how¬ 
ever, for so high an estimate of the historical character 
of the legends (cp B. Luther, ZATIV 19 1 ff. [ 1901 ] ; 
Wi. OLZ. 2 117 ff. , KAT^ 213, etc.)? The questions 
involved are far-reaching and intricate, and are better 
treated comprehensively than in relation to one particular 
tribe (see Tribes, and cp Naphtali, § 1, begin.). 
Here we may be content with the general conclusion that 
a Reuben of some importance was believed to have 

1 The fate of 'Ad and Thamud seems to have appealed to the 
imagination of Mohammed. They are referred to in the Koran, 
together or apart, some twenty-one times. Cp the NT references 
to Sodom. 

2 Cp the cases of Abner, Absalom, and Adonijah. 

3 Steuernagel supposes that some actual conflict between 
Joseph and the Leah tribes occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Dothan (. Einwanderung , 97). I f so, possibly Reuben sided with 
Joseph. 

4 It seems to be only a further illustration of the extra¬ 
ordinary confusion in the stories about Reuben that in the 
earlier reference, which appears also to be in E, the brothers did 
listen (Gen. 37 22 /.). 

5 Stucken (above, col. 4089, n. 1) finds a mythological refer¬ 
ence in the Reuben saying in Gen. 40 3. Reuben ( II Adam 

II Behemoth) was a being who once had world power but lost it. 
He compares the description of Behemoth in Job 40 i 6 (p. 51), 
and connects him with the sign Aquarius (p. 69). Otherwise 
Wi. GI 2 59. 

6 On the question when this might have occurred see the 
suggestion of Steuernagel ( Einwanderung , 20) that it may be 
connected with 1 Ch. 5 10 (the Hagrites, temp. Saul). 
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flourished some time, and the judgment that the belief 
was probably justified. 1 

It must be remembered that if Reuben really lived 
east of the Jordan there may have been many traditions 
which failed to find a place in the literature of Western 
Palestine (ep Gad, § 11). On the other hand, it will 
not be surprising if additional reasons should be found 
for connecting Reuben with the southern tribes (cp 
Simeon, § 8 iii.). 

Reuben was believed to have had two sons. In the 
Joseph story indeed he had only two ('my two sons’ 

11 Genealogies Gen - 42 37 [E]) ; and even there it is 

11 . Genealogies. the death of the two sons that is 

thought of. In Nu. 16 two sons of Reuben are buried 
alive (I631 33a, J ; 320 33^, E). They are called 
Dathan 2 and Abiram 3 (cp Ps. 106 17 Dt. 1 1 6). Dathan 
is a strange name 4 (reminding one of Dothan, the scene 
of Reuben’s argument : see above, § 10, 6) ; but Abiram 
we know as a first-born son who was said to have been 
buried (alive?) in the foundation of a city. He is said 
to have been a son of Hi EL '^rh ' 2, whereas in 

Nu. 16 Abiram is a son of Eliab 3 'Sr ; but these ('Srh '2 
and 2 R'Sr 2) are not impossible variants. Abiram’s 
brother is called Segub in MT of 1 K. 16 34 ; but in 1 Ch. 
221 f. the elan called Segub ben Hezron in MT is in 
© B called Serug, which is in Gen. 11 20 a son of Reu (see 
below, § 12, end). The mention of Hezron brings us 
to the stock genealogy of Reuben : Gen. 469 = Nu. 266 
12 In P ® T 4= 1 Ch. 53. In it there is, at least 

at first sight, no trace of the famous two sons. 
In their stead we find four names : Hanoch, Pallu, 
Hezron, and Carmi. The first appears as a Midianite 
elan in Gen. 25 4 (cp Gad, § 11, last small type para¬ 
graph), the second ((paWovs generally ; Jos. 0aA[a]oi's) 
appears in Nu. 16 1 as Peleth ( 0 aXe 0 [BAF]), which 
suggests the Negeb (see Peleth) ; but (£> L gives paXen —- 
i.e.y Peleg. 5 The third and fourth (Hezron and Carmi) 
appear also, as has been mentioned (§ 10), in a gene¬ 
alogy of Judah. In the case of Hezron that seems 
certain ; although whether the inferences that have been 
drawn from it are warranted is at least doubtful (cp 
Manasseh, § 9, last small type, and above, § 10, end). 
The case of Carmi is less secure. In 1 Ch. 4 1 Carmi 
may be a mistake for Caleb (We. Benz, ad loc.), and 
26 f ., or at least 27, is surely an interpolation. might 
just as well stand after 63. On the other hand, in Josh. 7 , 
although v . 1 may not be original, it is difficult to 
account for Carmi in v. 18 unless there was known to be 
a Carmi in Judah, or the story was originally told of 
Reuben, not Judah, as Steuernagel suggests ( Einwan ¬ 
derung , p. 19 [e]). 

As we have seen, Dt. 11 5 mentions a ‘ son ’ of Reuben 
of the name of Eliab, who in Nu. 26 8 6 is introduced 
into the genealogy as a son of Pallu. 


1 On the possibility of a connection between the Leah tribes 
and the Habiri see Naphtali, § 3 (sec. par.), Simeon, § 6 ii. 
Zebulun. 

2 Josephus (Ant. iv. 7 3, § 166) reads 8 a 0 a/m[oi/]. 

3 Josephus (Ant. iv. 7 3, § 166) adds Pallu [<£aAaou$]. 

4 Da-at-nu is a synonym of karradu , ‘strong’ (Del. Ass. 
HIVB 596 a, no. 36), and di-ta-nu is. ‘ ein[starkes] Thier.’ 
Shalmaneser’s Black obelisk (/. 161) mentions receiving tribute 
from a certain Da-ta-na, of Hubuskia (towards Urmia). 

5 The passage in Judg. 5 referred to above (§ 1) accentuates a 
strange parallelism between the Reubenites of the genealogies 
and the Semites of Gen. 1110 :— 


Gen. 11 
Eber (-Qy) 
Peleg G^s) 
Reu Cy-i) 
Serug GntD 

Abram 


Reuben 


Judg. 5 


-oy (*'• 1 7 ) 

< pa\e< (?'• *5 1 & 5 ) 

Reu-bel Reu-bel 

Serug b. Hezron mpir C- 16a) 

(above, §11) 

Abiram (above, § 11 ) 


6 Nemuel (q.v.\ who appears in Nu. 26gt as a third son 
(the eldest) of Eliab, may come by mistake from v. 12 , where he 
is the eldest son of Simeon. 
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REUBEN 


REZEPH 


Dt. 11 s 

Reuben 

Eliab 

I 

I J 

Dathan Abiram 


Nu. 265-9 * 

Reuben 

I 

Pallu+3 
Eliab 

_J_ 

r 1 j 

Nemuel 1 Dathan Abiram 


This (with omission of Nemuel 1 ) seems to be the 
scheme followed in Nu. 16 1, as we have it. 2 It appears 
indeed to be complicated by Eliab and Peleth (for Pallu) 
being treated as unconnected, and Peleth being given a 
son On [^.?\] ; and this has been supposed to represent 
the version of J {e.g., Oxf. Hex.). 


Nu. 16 1 [as in JIT] 

Reuben 

! 

Peleth Eliab 

oi , ' I 

Dathan Abiram 


Josephus, however, says nothing of On, which may 
in Nu. 16 1 be due to a marginal variant 3 : the variant 
represented by 0 which reads as usual Abitw? for 
Abiraw (see, however, On). 

The Chronicler has attached to the Reubenite 
genealogy two appendices, one tracing the pedigree of a 
certain Beer a ll to an otherwise un- 
‘ known Joel 4 (1 Ch. 54-6), the other 


13. In l Chron. 


perhaps a variant form of the same list (v. 7 f .) : thus 


v. 4 Joel 

Shemaiah 

9°s (ju) 

Shimei 
v. 5 Micah 
Reaiah 
Baal bp) 
v. 6 Beerah 


7'. 8 Joel 
7'. 8 Shema 
v. 8 Azaz (ny) 


v. 8 Bela (^3) 
v. 7 [Zejchariah 
v. 7 Jeiel 


There is nothing to show what led the Chronicler to 
connect these lists with Reuben (cp Gray, HPN 257 f .), 
unless it be the reference to Tiglath-pileser (cp 2 K. 
15 29) and the geographical references in v. 9 f. 

Wiih Shemaiah, Shimei, Shema, and Zechariah may be com¬ 
pared Shammua ben Zaccur, the name given to the Reubenite 
‘spy’ (Nu. 134), and Eliezer ben Zichri, David’s ruler {ndghi) 
over the Reubenites (1 Ch. 27 16). On the natural omission of 
a representative of Reuben from the list of dividers of western 
Palestine, cp Gad, 1 § 13 (last sentence). On the list containing 
Adina 5 ben Shiza*>(i Ch. 11 42) see Gray, HFN 229/1, and cp 
David, § n (a) ii. 


Whether or not there was also a theory of a tribe 
Reuben which entered Palestine bv way of the Negeb, 

14 Geotrrankical lhe P revai,in S ‘ heor V ° r the present 
H F ■, Hexateuch and related passages was 

e ai S * that Reuben arrived in K. Palestine 
from abroad, in close connection with Gad {q.v ., §11). 
The questions bearing on the real character, 7 origin, and 
history of the population of E. Palestine are best con¬ 
sidered elsewhere (Gad, §§ 1-4). All that is necessary 
here is to supplement what is said there (Gad, § 12) 
with regard to the geographical details given, in 
indifference to each other, by the various Hexateuch 
writers. 


Of the nine towns asked for by Gad and Reuben in 
Nu. 32 3 we are told in 3237 f. that the men of Reuben 
[rejbuilt the last five: Hkshbon, Elealeh, Sirmah 
( called Sebam in v. 3), Nero, and Beon, with the 


| addition of Kjriathaim. 1 As noticed above (§ 2), all 
these six towns are Moabite in Is. 15 , Jer. 48 . 

This list is, however, ignored by P in his enumeration (Josh. 

I 20 8; cp Dt. 443, given by Moses) of the ‘cities of refuge’ and 
(Josh. 21 36yC = i Ch. 678/^ [63^/CJ) the ‘levitical’ [Merari] cities 
‘of the tribe of Reuben* (S ilDED) • Bbzer (city of refuge; 
Bozrah in Jer. 4824), Jahaz (Jahzah in Jer. 4821), Kedemoth 2 
(perhaps for Kiriathaim frUOIp f° r Cn'ipl mentioned in Jer. 
4823), and Mkphaath (Jer. 48 21); but he confines himself to 
cities assigned to Moab in Jer. 48. 

, In Josh. 1315-23 P endeavours to define the territory 
of Reuben. 

He gives him, besides the levitical cities just mentioned 
(Jahaz, Mephaath, Kedemoth = Kiriathaim?), two cities said in 
Nu. 3234-36 to have been built by Gad (Aroer, Dibon), one 
assigned to Gad in Josh. 21 39, 1 Ch. 681 [66) (Heshbon), four 
assigned elsewhere to Moab (.Medeba, Bamotk-baal, Beth- 
baal-mkon, Beth - jeshimoth), and the following three: 
Zereth-shahar (only here), Ashdoth-pisgah (also Dt.), and 
Bkth-PEor (the burial-place of Moses, and scene of the Dt. 
discourses), but only one of the cities said in Nu.3237 /. to 
have been built by Reuben (Sibmah). 

1'he contradictions make it impossible to construct a 
1 map. In general terms, however, what is claimed for 
Reuben lies within what is elaimed for Gad ( q.v . § 3). 
See the map in Stade, GVl 1 , facing p. 149. Cp 
Steuernagel, Einwanderung , 19 (/*.). H. W. H. 

REUEL (Sx-UTl ; p&royHA [BADEL]). i. The per- 
sonification of a elan in Edomite and Arabian territory, 
which, according to Winekler ( Gl I210), derived its 
name from a divine name Re'u (= in 'tnbti, Gen. 
I613 and ini in Reubel 3 [true form of pun, 

Reuben?]). This explanation, however, is incomplete; 
both and are, judging from numerous 

analogies in badly transmitted names, corruptions of 
i cnT (Jerahme’el), and the same origin naturally 
i suggests itself for (Re'u el). See, however, 

Names, § 47, and cp Reuben, § 9. In the genea¬ 
logical system Reuel is both a son of Esau by 
Basemath (Gen. 364 10 13 17 1 Ch. I35 37) and the 
father of Moses' father-in-law Hobab, Nu. 10 29 [J], 
where ‘ Midianite’ should perhaps be 4 Kenite’ 4 (Judg. 
1 16 4 n). In Ex. 2 18 ( 0 AL LoOop), ’ Reuel ’ their father 
is puzzling. On the principles of literary analysis of 
documents we assume that Reuel is a harmonistic inser¬ 
tion, Reuel being here represented by the redactor (R) 
as father of Zipporah, in order that Hobab [q.v.] and 
Jethro [q.v.] may both be brothers -in-law. For 
consistency's sake the insertion ought also to have 
been made in v. 16, where originally Hobab (J’s name 
for the father-in-law of Moses) must have stood. 5 

2. Father of Eliasaph, a Gadite chief (Nu. 214 [P]). In 

Nu. 1 14 also, <5 has payovr)\ where MT has (Deuel); 

so too in 7 42 47 10 20. 

3. A Benjamite (1 Ch. 9 8). T. K. C. 

REUMAH (TOW 1 ; P £Hp& [A], -ma [Z?L]) f the 

concubine of Nahor {q.v.) ; Gen. 2224. 

REVELATION, BOOK OF. See Apocalypse. 

REZEPH ( 5 |>T; in Ki. P A<t>eic [BL], p^fyec [B ab ], 
-60 [A], in Is. P a<J >€0 [BQ m &-], -eic [A], -£c [NQ*]), 
mentioned by Assyrian envoys (temp. Hezekiah) among 
other places destroyed by Sennacherib's predecessors, 
(2 K. 19 12 Is. 37 12). It is usually identified with the 
{mat) Rasappa repeatedly mentioned in the cuneiform 
inscriptions (cp Del. Par. 297, Schr. KA 7 *' 2) 327), 
and the name has been found in the Amarna Tablets 
(B 10), in a letter from Tarhundaraus Arsnpi to Amen- 
hotep III. of Egypt. With this place we may identify 


1 See n. 6 on previous column. 

2 Cp Graf, Die Gcschicht lichen Bile her. 89 n. 

3 ‘and -on '—that is to say, ‘otherwise Abir<?«.* Read: 
Dalhan and Abiram, lhe sons of Eliab [and -on\ the son of 
Faleth—Pallu, the sonfsj of Reuben. 

4 Kittel {SHOT [Heb.J, 1895) follows Syr. and Arab, in 
reading Carmi ; but that may be an emendation (so Benzinger, 
A 7 /C, ad loc.). 

5 Perhaps late, cp Adin ; but cp also Jehoaddan. 

6 Probably corrupt (©a <rc^a). See Shiza. 

7 Compare col. 4089 n. 6. I 


1 Perhaps the lists did not originally agree. Kiriathaim 
having in v. 37 the place occupied in v.. 3 by Sebam, Sibma is 
in v. 38 simply added at the end of the list. 

2 Elsewhere only in Dt. 2 26, where it may be a corruption of 
Kadesh: see Kedemoth. 

3 Iloutsma ( TJicol . Tijdschr. 10 92) also compares Reubel. 
Hommel, however, reports a S. Arabian personal name 

4 So Bu., comm, on J udg. 1 16 /., who assumes the harmonising 
of an editor. 

5 In Gen. 253 0ae one of the sons of Dedan is called Reuel. 
0 D has pacrovbjA]. 
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REZIA 


RHEGIUM 


the p-rj<ra<pa of Ptol. (5 is), and the mod. Rus&fa, 3^ m. 
S\V. of Sura on the Euphrates, on the road leading 
to Palmyra. We have no independent notice of the 
destruction of Reseph, and this, together with certain 
other suspicious phenomena, has led the present writer 
to the supposition that, as most probably in many 
other passages, the editor has been busy in reconstruct¬ 
ing the geographical and historical background ; i.e ., 
that 4 Gozan ’ has been put for ‘ Cushan ' (the N. Arabian 
Cush), * Reseph ’ for 1 Sarephath,’ 4 Telassar ’ for 4 Tel- 
asshur ’ or ‘Tel-ashhur’ (cp Asiiiiur), ‘Arpad’ for 
4 Ephrath.’ Of the other names, 4 Haran ’ (cp 1 Ch. 
246), 1 Eden,’ 4 Hamath 1 (probably a popular distortion 
of ‘Maacath’) need not be corrupt; they are good 
N. Arabian border-names, familiar by tradition to 
Judahite writers. Sepharvaiai \_q.v .] is made up of 
JSephar ( = Zarephath) and a fragment of 4 and Jerah- 
meel’; 4 Hena' and ‘Ivvah’ also probably represent 
the place-name * Jerahnieel,’ unless Ivvah has been mis¬ 
written for n\vn ; cp 0 L , 2 K. 1834, kclI ttov (,tri) elalv 
ol Beol rrjs x^P as ^ap-apdas ; pr] e£d\ai>ro tt)v Za/x. 
€K x € l P^ s P ov * see Sepharvaim, and cp Crit. Bib . 

The ironical remarks of Winckler (A T Unt. 4<y)and Benzinger 
(Kon. 182)00 the archaeological learning of the late author of 
2 K. 19 12which was, however, thrown away on the hearers 
of the supposed speech of the Assyrian envoys to Hezekiah, are 
natural enough, if the accuracy of MT may be assumed. It is 
probable, however, that even at a late date the people of Judah 
would be able to appreciate historical references bearing on 
laces much nearer to them than Gozan, and Rezeph, and a 
lesopotamian Tel-asshur. X. K. C. 

REZIA, RV Rizia § 28 ; 4 Yahw& is gracious * 

for ITY"), or from some ethnic ; p<\c[e]lA [BAL]), in 
a genealogy of Asher (q.v., § 4, ii.), 1 Ch. 739. 

REZIN (PV“); PAACC60N. P&C6IN [B in Is. 7 ], 
pACCCON [B in Is. 8], p<\ClN [Aq., Sym., Th. in Q mg * in 
Is. 8] ; Ass. PI a-sun - nu). If we take the MT as it 
stands, it is evident that Rezin, king of Aram-damascus, 
in alliance with Pekah of Israel, endeavoured to over¬ 
throw Ahaz, king of Judah, and to enthrone ben-Tab’el, 
a creature of their own, in his stead. To escape from 
this danger, they applied for help to the Assyrian king 
Tiglath-pileser (2 K. I65 7 ff. Is. 7 1). 

To the present writer, however, it appears that there has 
been another of those confusions which have made it so difficult 
to retrace the true course of the history of I srael (see Tabeal). 
The Aram of which Rezin was king was possibly not the 
northern but a southern country of that name (see Crit. Bib.). 
Critics have duly noticed that Is. 7 i is really no part of the 
biography of Isaiah, but borrowed from 2 K. 16 5, and have 
conjectured that the original opening of chap. 7 had become 
illegible (see Bitr. Is. 31). It is possible, however, that it was 
omitted because it contained some definite historical statements 
respecting the invaders which the redactor, from his imperfect 
historical knowledge, could not understand. It is not even 
certain that the king who is mentioned in the second place was 
really Pekah, king of Israel. The present writer sees some 
reason to think that lioth kings were N. Arabians, and that the 
second king was confounded with Pekah, partly from a partial 
resemblance of the names and partly because the traditional 
father of each of them was called 4 Remaliah,’ which is a corrupt 
form of ‘Jerahmeel’ (Che.). It was, however, certainly to 
Tiglath-pileser (not to be confounded with Pul [g.z 1 . ]) that 
Rezin applied for help. In Is. 84 we should probably read, 
•The riches of Cushamand the spoil of Shimron shall be carried 
away, before the king of Assyria.’ In 2 K. lb6 there is no’ 
sufficient cause for emending ‘Aram’ into 4 Edom.’ It was a 
matter of great importance to the southern ‘Arammites’ to 
obtain command of a harbour. Hiram, king of Misrim (see 
Solomon, § 3^), was content to leave Ezion-geber nominally in 
the hands of Solomon ; but Rezin was not inclined to put any 
trust in the Judahites. 

See Damascus, § 10, Israel, § 32, and cp Rezon. 

t. k. c. 

.REZIN (pyn ; p&C60N [BA], -aacc- [L]). the name 
of a post-exilic family of Nethinim, and therefore (see 
Nethinim), according to Cheyne’s theory, X. Arabian 
(cp such names as Shamlai [Ishmael], Giddel [the 
southern Gilead], Reaiah [Jerahmeel]) ; Ezra 248 = Neh. 
750 (p&€CCON [X], P&&C60 N [L])=I Esd.031 (Amcan 
[B], AecAN [A], p&ccon [L], Daisan, EV). 

REZON (fir), * prince ? * cp Sab. pp, jP and JP, 
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‘ruler’ [Prince, 13]; We. HeidS 1 ) 59, n. 1, would 
connect the name with the Ar. deity Rudd in such 
Palmyrene compound names as 1 V 1 DT 1 [servant of K.] ; 
but may it not be miswritten for pV"l?), the founder of 
a dynasty at Damascus, and a contemporary of Solomon 
(1 K. 11 23, ccpcoM [B], om. A, cp Hezion ; razon 
[Vg.]). Who Rezon was, is by no means clear from 
our text (cp Damascus, § 7). Most regard him as a 
northern Aramaean. 

Rezon is called, however, son of Eliada, which is a Hebrew 
name, and Winckler’s way of accounting for this (see Eliada, 3) 
is improbable. Treating the subject in connection with Zouah, 
q.z>.], we may venture to conjecture that he was probably a 
N. Arabian, and that his father’s name, like ‘Jedi'a’el’ is a 
modification of 4 Jerahmeel.’ It was from the king not of 
Zobah but of Missur (Musri) that Rezon fled, and the capital of 
the realm which he founded was not Damascus, but Cushain 
(cp Prophet, § 37). We may presume that he was an ally of 
Hadad, who was also an 4 adversary ’ to Solomon, and appears 
to have been king, not of Edom, but of Aram— i.e., Jerahmeel. 
The geographical, boundaries of these neighbouring kingdoms 
we cannot determine ; but they were close to the Negeb, which 
Solomon (see Solomon, § 7) appears to have succeeded in 
retaining. Probably they were both vassals of the natural 
overlord of that region—the king of Missur, whose daughter 
became Solomon’s wife. Cp, however, Winckler, 67 2 272, 
KA ffi) 240. x. K, C. 

RHEGIUM (pHflON 1 Acts 28 13). A town on the 
Italian coast, at the southern entrance of the straits of 
Messina (mod. Reggio). 

The name (= 4 breach ’) was generally supposed to bear refer¬ 
ence to the idea that earthquakes or the long-continued action 
of the sea had broken asunder or breached the land-bridge 
between Italy and Sicily (Strabo, 258 .; Diod. Sic. 485). The 
Latin form of the name, Regium, gave rise to an absurd alterna¬ 
tive derivation (Strabo, l.c.j. 

The town was an offshoot of the Chalcidians settled 
on the other side of the strait, in Messana (for a sketch 
of its early history, see Strabo, 257 f.). Its position on 
the strait made it very important, for the direct distance 
to Messana is only about six geographical miles, and 
under Anaxilas (about 494 B.c.) the two cities were 
united under one sceptre. Although the Syracusan 
tyrant Dionysius I. totally destroyed the town, so 
important a site could not long lie desolate, and it was 
repeopled by his son and successor. During the 
Hannibalic war Rhegium remained loyal to Rome and 
materially contributed to Hannibal’s ultimate defeat by 
cutting off his communications with Africa. After the 
Social war it became a Roman municipium like the 
other Greek cities of southern Italy. During the war 
between Octavian and Sextus Pompeius (38-36 B.c.), 
Rhegium was often the headquarters of Octavian’s forces 
(Dio Cass. 4814); and, by way of reward, its population 
was increased by the addition of a body of time-expired 
marines (Strabo, 259), and it assumed the name Rhegium 
Juliu771 (Orell. Inscr. 3838). About Paul s time it was 
a populous and prosperous place, still preserving many 
traces of its Hellenic origin (Strabo, 253). It continued 
to exist as a considerable city throughout the period of 
the empire (Plin. 36 ). It was the terminus of the road 
which ran from Capua to the straits (the Via Ropilia, 
made in 134 B.c. h 

The ship in which Paul sailed had some difficulty 
in reaching Rhegium from Syracuse (Acts 28 13, 7 repi- 
e\66vT€s, 1 'by tacking’; AV 4 we fetched a compass, ’ 
RV, 4 made a circuit ’), as the wind did not lie favour¬ 
ably. At Rhegium she remained one day waiting for a 
wind for the narrow passage through which for want of 
sea-room a large ship could not easily work by tacking. 2 
The run w'ith the S. wind northwards to Puteoli (about 
180 m. distant) would take about twenty-six hours (cp 
v. 13, SevrepcLLOi ijXdopeu). 

With the stages of Paul’s journey as given here we may 
compare that of Titus, afterwards Emperor, in 70 a.d. (Suet. 

1 So to be read in preference to TreptcAovrev WH, ‘casting 
loose.’ 

2 For the difficulties of the straits, see Thuc. 424, poutBrjq 
oxara cikot oj? x a ^ firr l evopiLcrdri ; Paus. v. 25 2, eon yap By i] Kara 
tovtov 6 d\a<r(ra tov 7 TopBpiov tfaAdcrtrr}? XeipepiuiTan) jrd<njy 5 
where also he gives the explanation of this characteristic. 
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Tit . 5 , ‘ Quare festinans in Italiam, cum Regium, dein Puteolos I 
oneraria nave appulisset, Roman inde contendit ’). 

W. J. w. 

RHESA (pHC<\> Ti.WH), a name in the genealogy 
of Jesus ; Lk. 327. See Genealogies ii., § 3 . 

RHINOCEROT (Is. 34 7, AV™*). See Unicorn. 

RHODA (poAH. Ti.WH), the name 1 of the maid 
(ttaiAickh) who answered the door when Peter knocked, 
Acts 12 i 3 f. In one of the lists of 'the seventy' it is 
stated that Mark had a sister called Rhoda (see Lipsiu-, 
Apokr. Ap.-Gesch., Ergiinzungsheft, 22). 

RHODES (poAoc). a large and important island, 
lying in the south-eastern lEgean (the part called the 
Carpathian Sea), about 12 in. distant from the coast of 
Asia Minor; mentioned only incidently in the NT (Acts 
21 i). After leaving Cos, the ship in which Paul 
voyaged to Palestine from Macedonia touched at 
Rhodes, which was apparently her last port of call before 
Patara, where Paul transhipped. The same name was i 
applied both to the island and its capital; but probably 
the latter is meant in this place. It stood at the 
northern extremity of the island, where a long point 
runs out towards Caria. The city possessed two chief 
harbours, both on the eastern side of the promontory. 
The foundation of the city of Rhodes (408 B. c.) was 
due to the joint action of the ancient Rhodian towns of 1 
Lindos, Ialysos, and Camiros (Diod. Sic. 13 75)- ‘The 

forces which, outwardly at least, had hitherto been 
divided, w'ere now concentrated, and the good effects of 
this concentration for the island, as well as for Greece 
in general, were soon to appear* (Holm, Gk. Hist., ET, 
44S4). 

The great political importance of the new city gradually 
asserted itself during the fourth century, and by Alexander’s 
time it had become the first naval power in the ..Egean, and a 
decisive factor (Diod. Sic. 20.si, nepifed^rfro^ toi$ Svi'di jtcu? xai 
fianAevo'ti' t)r, tKaorov <77rev5oi'TOs rr)i’ avrov <f >lAtav npoo\ap.- 
f 3 dve<r 0 a t). So great was the reputation of the city that 
Alexander chose it as the place of deposit of his will. The 
commercial importance of the place is indicated by the fact of 
the introduction of a new (Rhodian) standard of coinage; 
Rhodian coins are remarkable for their beauty (see on this 
Holm, op. cit. 349, and Head, Hist. Xtimm., s.vi). 

The commercial relations of Rhodes were principally 
with Egypt, but in fact the central position of the 
island in the mid-stream of maritime traffic between the 
E. and the \V. assured her prosperity, and this, 
combined with good government at home and a wise 
foreign policy, lifted her to a position analogous to that 
of Venice in later times. The Rhodian harbours 
seemed to have been designed by Nature to attract the 
ships of Ionia, Caria, Egypt, Cyprus, and Phoenicia 
(Aristeid. R/iod. 341); and the consistent policy of 
neutrality, broken only by vigorous and decisive action 
when the peace and freedom of the seas were endangered, , 
attracted foreign merchants, among whom, we may be j 
sure, those of Jewish nationality were conspicuous 
(1 Macc. 1 T> 23); young men w ere regularly sent to Rhodes 
to learn business (Plaut. Men., prol. 11). Rhodes did 
in the E. what Rome did in the \V. in keeping the seas 
clear of pirates (Strabo, 652, ra XyaTrjpLa nadeTXe ; cp 
Pol. 419). Her maritime law was largely adopted by 
the Romans (cp Pand. xiv. 29) ; and the principle of 
* general average,’ for example, is Rhodian in origin, 
with probably much else in modern naval law that 
cannot now be traced. 

Rhodes is connected with two passages in the life of 
Herod the Great. When on his way to Italy he 
contributed liberally towards the restorations rendered 
necessary to repair the ravages of Cassius in 42 b.c. 
(App. IiC 472 ; Plut. Brut. 30). It was at Rhodes 
also that after the battle of Actium (31 B.c.) he had 
the meeting with Augustus upon which so much 
depended for him (Jos. Ant. xv. 66). It was in Rhodes 

( 1 Another form of the name in classical literature is Rhodos 
(pofios, fem.). It was borne by a daughter of Poseidon, and by 
one of the Danaids (see Smith, Diet. Gr. and Rom. Biogr ., s.v.). 
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that Antiochus VII, Sidetes (king of Syria, 138-128 b.c.), 
son of Demetrius I., heard of the imprisonment of his 
brother (Demetrius II.), and ‘sent letters from the isles 
of the sea unto Simon the priest and governor of the 
Jews,’ as told in 1 Macc. 15 1 f. (cp App. Syr. 68). 

The Rhodians gained a privileged position as allies of Rome 
in the Macedonian and Mithridatic wars, hut were deprived of 
their political freedom by Claudius (44 a.d.) for the crucifixion 
of Roman citizens (Dio Cass. lx. 244). In 56 a.d. this was 
restored to them (Tac. Ann. 12 58 : ‘reddita Rhodiis libertas, 
adempta saepe aut firmaia, prout bellis externis meruerant aut 
domi seditione deliquerant ’). The island was finally reduced 
to a province (j.c., made part of the province of Asia) by 
Vespasian (Suet. Vesp. 8). Its great importance in the early 
Empire was gained through its schools of rhetoric, as that of 
Athens through her schools of philosophy. 

Literature. —C. Newton, Travels and Discoveries in the 
Levant , vol. 1 ; C. Torr, Rhodes in Ancient Times (Camb. 
1885); Holm, Gk. Hist., ET, 4483./I (the best short account in 
English); Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought , chap. 15 ; Ross, 
Rcisen u. Studien auf den gr. Inseln, 3 70 f. On Rhodian art, 
see Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture , 2 468 f. Ancient 
authority, Strabo, p. 652.Z w. j. w. 

RHODOCUS (poAOKOC [AV]), a Jew' who betrayed 
the plans of Judas the Maccabee to Antiochus Eupator 
(2 Macc. 1321). On the discovery of his treachery he 
was imprisoned. 

RHODUS (1 Macc. 1523), RV Rhodes. 

RIBAI ("nn), the father of Ittai {q.v.) (28.2329, 
peiBA [B], epiBA [E] om, A; 1 Ch. 11 31, peBie [B]. 
PaBeiai [N], phBai [A], P iBat[L]). Comparing 6 L 
in 2 S. we may w’ith Marquart {Fund. 20) restore 
see J eribai. 

RIBBAND (S'riD), used in Nu. 15 38 AV of the ‘cord’ 
(so RV) of blue worn upon the Fringes [q.v.]. 

For other usages of the Heb. pdthil see Bracelets, 2, Cord, 
Ring. 

RIBLAH (rtan; oftenest AeBA&6& [BNAFQFL], 
and always * Diblath ’ in Pesh. ; on Nu. 34 u see 
below). A city in the territory of Hamath (2 K. 2333, 
aftXaa [B], 8 cj 3 Xaa [A]; 1 256 updefiXadau [B], as 
deftXada [AL]; v. 21 peftXada B] ; Jer. 39 s, p. [Theod. ; 
(5 om.] and v. 6 5 . [Theod.; 3 0111.]; 529 depada [N*]; 
52 10 8 ej 3 . . 6a [F]). It is hardly possible in our brief 
space to give the reader a just idea of the new problems 
connected with the name of Riblah. 

Whether the foreign king who dethroned Jehoahaz was really 
Necho, king of Egypt, has become rather uncertain (see Zede- 
kiah). For D’li'D, Mizraim ( i.e ., Egypt), we should perhaps 
in 2 K. 23 34, as in so many other passages, read Mizrim ; 

cp Mizraim, §2 b. It was possibly, or even probably, a N. 
Arabian king called Pir'u, not an Egyptian Pharaoh, who 
brought the kingdom of Judah into vassalage. If so ‘Riblah* 
may be a popular corruption of ‘Jerahmeel.’ It is not less 
possible or probable that in the other passages where nSm 
occurs ‘Riblah’ should he emended into ‘Jerahmeel.’ The 
accounts of geographical boundaries of Canaan in the OT have 
been, it would seem, systematically corrected, in good faith, 
but in complete misapprehension of the documents. 

If we assume, hcwvever, provisionally, the data of the 
traditional text, how' shall we explain them? In this 
case, ‘ Riblah ’ will be represented by the poor village 
of Ribleh, on the E. bank of the Nahr el-'A si 
(Orontes), 35 m. NE. of Baalbec. It w'as here that 
Necho put Jehoahaz in chains (2 K. 2333) and Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar (q.v.) some twenty years later made his 
headquarters wffien he came to quell the Palestinian 
revolt. 2 Here Zedekiah saw' his sons slain (2 K. 256 = 
Jer. 395 f. =529 /.), and certain officers and people 
from Jerusalem were put to death (2 K. 25 20/. = Jer. 

1 8 tf}\aQa is identified by a scholiast on 2 K. 25 20 in cod. 243 
with Daphne the suburb of Antioch in Syria ; cp Jerome on 
Nu. 34 11. 

2 An inscription of Nebuchadrezzar found in the Wady Brissa 
(on the E. of Lebanon) refers to the devastation wrought among 
the cedars of Lebanon by a foreign foe, and the flight of the 
inhabitants. Nebuchadrezzar's (second) visit to Riblah in 586, 
if historical, was to repair the damage done and to encourage 
the population of Lebanon which probahly resisted the ‘ foreign 
foe ' and suffered accordingly. The ‘ foreign foe * must have 
been Necho (Wi. AOF 504^). This, however, must be ac¬ 
cepted with some critical reserve. 
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RIDDLE 


RIGHT, RIGHTEOUSNESS 


52 26/I). The occurrences of Riblah recognised by 
EV need some revision ; the name should certainly 
be inserted in Ezek. (>14, where Riblah (misread in 
MT as Diblah : AV ‘Diblath’), as a boundary, 
takes the place of the more usual ‘Hamath,’ and it 
should as certainly be omitted in Nu. 34 n. Here, as 
most scholars suppose, the ideal eastern frontier of 
Canaan is described. The border, we are told, is to 
go down ‘ from Shepham Hrblh on the E. of Ain.’ If 
we put aside the prejudice produced by the pointing 
(rtain), it seems probable that * to Harbel ' (n^nn) is 
the meaning intended, and not ‘ to Riblah.* The right 
vocalisation was still known to the (£) translator (a7rd 
<T€Tr<pcL/j. apfirjXa ; see Shepham), and also to Jerome and 
Eusebius, who speak (OS, 866 214 172 23254) of Arbela 
or cl{ 3 t)\cl as a point on the eastern confines of Canaan. 
The Speaker s Comm, finds Harbel (more strictly Vain) 
in the Har-baal-hermon of Judg. 33, and supposes the 
border to pass by the southern end of Mt. Hermon 
near the two best-known sources of the Jordan. If 
the current theory of the reference may provisionally be 
accepted, let us rather say that Harbel was synonymous 
with Har-baal-gad, since * Baal-gad at the foot of Mt. 
Hermon ’ occurs in the parallel passage Josh. 13 s instead 
of the Har-baal-hermon of Judg. 33. This view is at 
any rate more plausible than van Kasteren’s identifica¬ 
tion of Hariblah with Halibnah, between the Yarmuk 
and the Wady Samak (Rev. bibl., 1895, P- 33 )- One 
of the spurs of the Jebel esh-Shckh (Mt. Hermon) is in 
fact called Jebel Arbel. 1 But it is much to be feared 
that the identification is illusory. T. K. c. 

RIDDLE occurs nine times in EV (Judg. 14 12-19, 
TTpoB\HAA<\; Ezek. I/2, Aihthwa) and twice in 
EV m &- (Prov. 16, ainitma ; Hab. 26 , ttpoBAhma) as 
the rendering of Heb. HTH, hiddh. 

The word nvn> usually explained as ‘ something twisted or 
knotty,' but more probably (see Lag. Griech . Uebersetz . der 
Prozi. 73) ‘ something shut up ’ (cp Aram. inN* and Bibl.-Aram, 
mm), occurs seventeen times in .MT and and once in Heb. 
Ecclus. 47 17 ; in 1 K. 10 1 2 Ch. 9 1 it is rendered ‘ hard question ' 
(aiyty/ua); in Ps. 49 5 [4] 78312] ‘dark saying' (:rp6/3Ai7ju.a); in 
Prov. 1 6 ‘dark saying’ (ali'ty/xa) ; in Hab. 26 ‘proverb’ (7 rpo- 
/ 3 Aj}p.a) ; in Nu. 12 8 ‘dark speech ’ (cuj'iyp-a); in Dan. 823 ‘dark 
sentence’ (aivtyfxa, 7rp6/3Arjp.a [Th. ]) and in Ecclus. 47 17 
‘parable’ (rrapcgSoArj) ; auiypia also occurs in Wisd. S 8 (‘dark 
saying ’), Ecclus. 893 (A V ‘ dark parables,’ RV ‘dark sayings of 
parables’), 47 15 (EV ‘dark parables,' RVmg. ‘parables of riddles,’ 
Heb. differs). 

Thanks to its frequent parallelism with the word 
mdsdl (see Proverb), hiddh has acquired a considerable 
range of meaning. Thus it denotes (1) a riddle as we 
understand the word — e.g. that propounded by Samson 
to the Philistines, Judg. 14 12^, or those with which 
the Queen of Sheba is said to have proved Solomon, 

1 K. 10 1 2 Ch. 9 1 ; (2) a sententious maxim (Prov. 
30 15/., etc.) still affecting to preserve the form of a 
riddle but wanting its essentials — viz., the adequate 
characterisation of the object, and the pause before 
reply. Even the riddle form may be dispensed with, 
hiddh, as in Prov. 1 6, denoting simply any sententious 
maxim, or as in Ps. 49 s (where, however, there are 
textual difficulties) the statement of a moral problem. 
(3) A parable—as in Ezek. 17 3-10, though the passage 
is not pure parable, but partakes of the characteristics 
of riddle and allegory as well. On account of the 
allusive and figurative character of many of the satirical 
lays of popular history ( e . g . , Xu. Jf. 1 S. IS7, cp 
Poetical Literature, § 4 iii.), the term hiddh is 
not inappropriately used to designate them in Hab. 26 , 
but its use in Ps. 782 is probably only due to the poet’s 
needing a parallel to Scto. (4) Lastly, hiddh is used 
quite generally to denote any unusual or difficult and 
perhaps esoteric mode of expression, Xu. 128 Dan. 823. 

Bochart has discoursed learnedly of the use of the 

1 So Furrer in Riehm’s HIVB; cp Ritter, Erdkunde , 15 1, 
pp. i5<j, 183. In ZDPV 5.29 a different, and less plausible, iden¬ 
tification was proposed (with ‘ Arbln , 5 kil. NE. of Damascus). 


riddle by the Hebrews at feasts, 1 and we could easily 
believe that if our sources of information were not so 
narrow, we should find that the Israelites had some 
resemblance in this department to the Arabs, with whom 
there was almost a separate branch of enigmatic litera¬ 
ture, with many subdivisions. Still, we have only one 
example of the riddle in the OT—the famous one of 
Samson (Judg. 14 14 —‘a very bad riddle,’ G. F. Moore); 
of those referred to in 1 K. 1013 the narrator has 
favoured us with no specimen ; nor did Josephus (Ant. 
viii. 53) find in the Phoenician history of Dius any 
details of the riddles said to have been sent by Solomon 
to Hiram of Tyre, and by Hiram to Solomon (Jos. Ant. 
viii. 63 [§ 149]). The information in post-biblical 
writings like the Midrash Mishle or the 2nd Targum to 
Esther is certainly more curious than valuable. 

In the XT ‘riddle’ occurs once, 1 Cor. 13 12, where, 
to some scholars, the combination of eaoirTpov and 
ev aivcy/aari appears difficult. 

’Ey alv. (to which Origen, c. Cels. 7 50 and elsewhere, and the 
MSS LP prefix Kal [in Orig. Kal atyiy/utaros]) may no doubt be 
illustrated by Nu. 12 8 ($ 5 ), ev etSet Kal ov 81 aiiuynaTOJV, which 
may perhaps have been explained ‘ in a well-denned form and 
not in indistinct blurred outlines ’ (for this use of ouviyfxa see 
Origen on Jn. 1 9). 

We do not want the additional phrase iv aivLypan, 
which appears somewhat to mar the antithesis ; what 
we look for is rather ‘ for now we see with the help 
of a mirror, but then face to face.’ Preuschen would 
therefore omit iv aivty par l as due to a later hand 
(ZA’TW, 1900, p. 180/, cp Mirror). 

RIE occurs twice in AV (Ex. 9 32 Is. 2S25) as the 
rendering of HOG? 3 , for which RV has rightly ‘spelt.’ 
See Fitches. ’ n. m. 

RIGHT, RIGHTEOUSNESS. The Hebrew words 
for righteousness are sidek , scddkdh (p“l V> HpTi). con- 

1 TT h + nected with which we have the adjec- 

x. ueD. terms. tive ?add ^ ‘righteous,’ and the 

verb sddak (p“lN) to be in the right—in Hiphil and 
Pi'el, to declare a person in the right. Probably the 
most original form of the root appears in the noun 
st f dek, from which the verb, appearing first in the Hiph. 
form, is a denominative. It is not easy to fix precisely 
the primary meaning of the root. Gesenius takes it to 
be ‘straight’; Ryssel, with less reason, ‘hard.’ In 
any case the earliest sense which can be traced in actual 
use appears to be conformity to a recognised norm or 
standard. 

Thus Beidawi on Sur. 221 (quoted by Kautzsch) rightly 
explains the corresponding form in Arabic, viz. sadk as mutdluk 
— i.e., ‘congruent,’ so that things as unlike as a javelin and a 
date may each be described as siidik, if they are as they should 

be. Nothing fresh can be learned from the Syriac usage, which 

simply repeats with less fulness that of the Hebrew and New 
Hebrew. has used great freedom in translating sedek 

and its derivatives. Sbcatos, SiKatocrvi'ri, 8tKatovv are their 
commonest renderings; but we also find, e.g;., scddkdh repre¬ 
sented by StKaLojfjLa, eXer/fjLoa-vvr) (9 limes), cAeos (3 times), and 
even by eu<£pocrvy>j(Is. 61 10), saddik, by aA 17&7S, ev<re/ 3 77?, ttiotos- 
On the other hand fibcauxr, fiotcuocrvrr}, Sixaioth' stand in © 
for many Hebrew words unconnected etymologically with the 
root pns— e.g., for n£R, icn, lint, nu", trpj, ana, cSri, -ns, 
etc. 

It will be well before examining the history of the 
words in the OT, to mention two facts which should 
be borne in mind throughout, in tracing the idea of 
righteousness as the Hebrews understood it. In the 
first place, sjdck and its derivatives seldom occur in the 
older documents. They are pretty common in the 
literary prophets ; they are exceedingly frequent in the 
wisdom literatureand in the Psalms. Next, the meaning 
of these words becomes gradually wider, and assumes a 
more strictly ethical and religious signification. We 
may compare the use of SiKaioouvr} which is unknown to 
Homer and Hesiod, and also the expansion of meaning 

1 Hiero7.. 383 f., ed. Rosenrmiller. Cp Wunsche, * Die 
Rathselweisheii bei den Hehraern,’ JPT, 1883, and cp for 
examples Krafft, Jiidische Sagen und Dichtungen. 
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in 5iKr}, 5 Lkcuos from ' custom,’ ' obser%-ant of recognised 
usage,’ 1 till they stood for absolute justice and the man 
of ideal virtue. Similar analogies obviously appear in 
the Latin jus/us , and in our own terms ‘right,’ 
* righteous,’ etc. 

It is doubtful whether real instances of the primitive 
use—viz., agreement with a physical norm—still survive 
in Hebrew. Lev. 19 36 Ezek. 45 io, 


‘ exact balances,’ 1 exact weights,’ etc., 


2. Development 

of meaning. are comm0 nly quoted as cases in point. 
The passages, however, are late, and as the contrasted 
notion of iniquity occurs in the immediate context, it 
is by no means clear that we should not translate 
4 righteous balances,’ etc. Similarly ‘ paths of stdek' in 
Ps. 2 d3 may mean 4 paths of righteousness,’ not simply 
4 straight paths.’ Still less can Joel 223 be alleged as 
an example of stdakah in its original— i.e. , physical— 
signification, for the translation given by Kautzsch 
'early rain in full measure’ is more than doubtful. 
We may perhaps acquiesce in the translation 4 early 
rain for your justification’— i.e., in proof that Yahwe 
has once more graciously accepted his people (so Wellh., 
Nowack, and Smend, AT Rel.-gesch. 419^). 

Passing from the idea of conformity to a physical 
standard, we have to note the use of the plu. sfddkoth 
(rhpTi) in the earliest fragment of Hebrew literature— 


viz., the so-called 4 Song of Deborah.’ There the poet 
describes the valiant deeds of the Hebrews as due to 
the help which Yahw& gave, and might as the tribal 
God be fairly expected to give, his people. This seems 
to be his conception of s/dakoth. It involves little or 
no ethical element. Yahwe acted in accordance with 
the natural bond between his worshippers and himself, 
and the plural form indicates the various occasions on 
which he did so. 

To the same class we may perhaps refer Dt. 33 21, where God 
is said to have wrought the sediikah of Yahwe, because he was 
the instrument of the divine purpose by repelling the foes of 
Israel. In the same poem (the ‘Blessing of Moses,’Dt. 33 19) 
Zebulun calls the tribes to some sacred mountain that they may 
offer 4 sacrifices of sedek,' and this may mean no more than 
sacrifices offered duly — i.e., according to the recognised form, 
and as a natural return for benefits conferred. Here, if this 
interpretation lie sound, the ethical element is not wholly 
absent ; but it is still faint and rudimentary. 2 


We have to deal next with the many cases in which 
the legal signification predominates. In the 4 Book 

3 Legal or of the Covenant ' (Ex. 23 7 ) we rcad . 
forensic ' ^ lou s * ia ^ not P ut to deat ^ him who 
is innocent and saddIk,' where clearly 
the legislator is not thinking of virtuous 
character, but of innocence from the charge brought 
before the court. This restricted use always continued 
long after the deeper and more universal meaning had 
become familiar. 


Isaiah, for example (5 23) speaks of /TpX npis— i.e., the plea 
of a man who has a good case—and in Prov. IS 17 we are told 
that the first comer is right (p’pX)— i.e., seems to be right in his 
contention till his opponent appears and puts him 10 the proof. 
See also Dt. 25 1 Prov. 17 15 18 5 2424. Here it is necessary 
to note the significant fact lhat no feminine form of is found 
anywhere in the OT : indeed the use of the verh npps in Gen. 
38 26 (the only occurrence of Kal in the Hexateuch) may fairly 
be accepted as proof that the adjective had no feminine form. 
This may be naturally accounted for on the ground that p’T? 
meant originally 4 right in law,’ and that a woman was not a 
‘ person ’ with legal rights. 

In early literature the use of the verb is almost wholly 
confined to the Hiphil, and the meaning of the verb 
corresponds to that of the adjective. In other words, 
the Hiphil verb means to decide in favour of a litigant, 
by declaring him to be in the right. So, for example, 

1 It is always assumed that the standard is external and 
recognised as correct. Thus, e.g ., Homer speaks of Autolycus 
as ‘good’ (i<r0\6v, Od. 19 394), adding that fie excelled all men 
‘in knavery and the oath.* He would not have called him 
StKauov. So now we might perhaps speak of ‘a good thief,’ 
hut not of a just one. 

2 The use of ecu**, eoiKutf in Homer is similar. 


in Ex. 237 ( 0 ) after a warning against oppression of 
the poor by corrupt administration of justice, the general 
principle is enunciated, 4 for thou shalt not decide in 
favour of a malefactor.’ A slightly different shade of 
meaning is given to the verb in Absalom’s exclamation 
(2 S. 1 5 4), 4 O that they would make me a judge in the 
land : then if any man came to me with a plea and a 
case, I would help him to his right ’ (vnp^sni). 1 

By an easy transition the idea of legal right is extended to 
that of being in thq right on some particular occasion without 
any implication as to general moral character. No more is 
implied in Judah’s admission (Gen. 3026), ‘She’ (Tamar) ‘is 
more in the right than I (’ 35 D n£ix),’ or perhaps ‘She has acted 
within her rights and can maintain her case against me.’ (For 
this use of jrp, cp Job 32 2.) Further, sddak is used of one who 
is justified in his statement. This meaning is evidqpr in Joh 
33 12 where, after quoting Job’s words, Klihu says, ‘ Lo ! in this 
[statement] thou art not justified: I will answer thee.’ In the 
same way the adjective is employed, Is. 41 26, ‘ Who announced 
this from the beginning that we might know it . . . and say 
“ Right”]— i.e., ‘he is right’? not, ‘It is true,’ for the Hebrew 
adjective is never used of things. Examples of this meaning in 
noun, adjective, and verb are numerous. See for use of the 
noun (sedek) Is. 59 4 F*s. 52 513) Prov. 8 8 1613, of the verh in 
Hiph. Joh 27 5 and in Hithpa. (perhaps), Gen. 44 16. In Arab, 
the use of the root for ‘truth-speaking,’ ‘sincere,’ is much more 
advanced and definite. 

We may now turn to the idea of righteousness 
properly so called, of righteousness in its ethical 
4 Ethical sl g n ifi catlon > and here the investigation 

sense in 1 has * ts startin g*P oint 5n the early literary 
nronhets P ro Ph ets - In die reign of Jeroboam II. a 
” ^ * capitalist class had arisen : the old tribal 

justice, depending on the bond of clan and still well- 
maintained among the Arabs of the desert, was well- 
nigh gone in Israel (see Government, § 12^:; Law and 
Justice, § 2). Hence the passionate cry of Amos for 
national righteousness, for justice in the gates— i.e., for 
right institutions rightly administered. He reiterates 
his protest that external ritual is of no avail without 
justice, ‘Take away from me’ (Yahwe speaks) ‘the 
tumult of thy songs, the music of thy lutes I will not 
hear. But let justice roll in like a river and righteous¬ 
ness like a perennial stream’ (523). True, Amos also 
uses the adjective saddik in the old legal sense (26 512), 
and he has the administration of justice constantly in 
view. In his view, however, legal justice springs from 
the essential nature of God, who demands righteousness, 
not ritual worship from his people. The demand is 
made to the nation as a whole. Unless it is satisfied, 
Israel must perish utterly and there is no room left for 
difference in the fate of the righteous and the un¬ 
righteous individual. Hosea also insists on national 
righteousness ; but his conception of it is at once wider 
and deeper than that of his predecessor. It is wider, 
for righteousness, as Hosea understood it, is more than 
bare justice. It includes htsed — i.e., merciful con¬ 
sideration for others. 2 It is deeper, for Hosea saw that 
outward amendment could not be permanent without a 
radical change of mind. 4 Sow to yourselves in righteous¬ 
ness : reap according to lovingkindness : break up for 
yourselves fall™ ground : for it is time to seek Yahwe, 
that the fruit of righteousness may come to you ’ (1012, 
cp 0). It is not enough to sow good seed : the ground 
must first be cleared and broken up : in short, the 
Israelites must become new men, and Yahw£'s will 
must rule their lives. Yahw& will accept no superficial 
conversion (61-4): the only remedy is a new birth by 
which Israel becomes a new creature ( 13 13). 

Isaiah develops the principles of Amos and Hosea. 
His moral code is much the same. ’ Seek out justice : 
R set ri ^ht the violent man : do justice to the 

orphan : plead for the widow’ (116/ 07 
10 2). He, no less than Hosea, makes religion a 

1 So fitfcaiovy in classical Greek means to give a man his due, 
but always in a bad sense, viz., to condemn. It is only in <5 and 
NT that it means ‘ to declare righteous.’ 

2 Cp to tjr ttLKfs, which corrects the defects of law, and 
is, therefore, SUaiov #ca L tipov ^eAriov fiixaiov, Arist. Eth. 
Ricom. 5 8. 
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matter of the heart ( 29 13). Righteousness is the 
inexorable rule by which Yahwe governs the world 
(2^17), and wickedness by its own nature blasts the 
evildoer ( 9 17[18]). Because of Israel’s sin the nation as 
a whole is doomed hopelessly (613a). Still, those who 
believe in Yahwe as the eternal principle of righteous¬ 
ness can stand fast in the crash of ruin all around 
them (79). Meanwhile the prophet was educating a 
band of disciples (816) who were to be the germ of a 
‘remnant that was to be converted,’ and in one of his 
latest prophecies (1 21-26) he passes from an ideal picture 
of Jerusalem in Davidic days (the idealisation of -the 
past separates him in a very marked manner from 
Hosea) and expresses the great hope of better times to 
come. Judgment will have done its cleansing work : 
once more judges will give impartial decisions and 
Jerusalem shall be known as ' the fortress of righteous¬ 
ness, the faithful city.’ 

A century later Jeremiah maintained the same con¬ 
ception of righteousness. In 223 he gives what almost 
. , . , amounts to a definition of righteousness: 

it consists negatively in abstinence from 
murder and oppression of the widows and orphans, 
positively in securing justice for those who were power¬ 
less to help themselves. The same thought appears in 
other passages— e.g ., in chap. 7, though the word 'right¬ 
eousness ’ is not actually used. We must not, however, 
forget that Jeremiah held fast to his belief in righteous¬ 
ness at the cost of a personal struggle more searching 
and severe than that which any of his precursors had to 
face. It was his hard fate to learn that even a law like 
that of Deuteronomy, embodying as it did the best 
results of prophetic teaching, could not of itself change 
the hearts of the very men who in form, and as they 
believed, sincerely, complied with its requirements. 
Moreover, Jeremiah had to contend with the organised 
priesthood of Jerusalem, after the priests of the high 
places had been removed and when those of the central 
shrine claimed, on grounds which Jeremiah could not 
altogether gainsay, a divine sanction for their authority. 
Moreover his sensitive nature was exposed to continual 
suffering from the enmity of his contemporaries and 
from the national ruin which he saw first in spiritual 
vision and then with the bodily eye. Because of all 
this, Jeremiah’s faith in the divine righteousness had to 
draw its strength from the very doubt which threatened 
to destroy it. ‘ Thou art in the right {saddik ) O Yahwe, 
when I contend with thee : yet would I reason the cause 
with thee : why does the way of the wicked prosper ? ’ 

( 12 1). He knows well that the best law may be perverted 
by the ' lying pen of the scribes’ (88) and that Yahwe 
is ' a righteous judge (sdphet stdek) proving reins and 
heart ’ ( 11 20). More explicitly than any earlier prophet 
he fuses morality and religion into one by reducing all 
duty to the one supreme duty of knowing Yahwe’s will 
as revealed in his government of the world. 

‘Thus saith Yahwe, I.et not a wise man glory in his wisdom, 
neither let a hero glory in his valour, let not a rich man glory in 
his wealth, but in this let him that glories glory, that he has 
understanding and knows me, [knows] that 1 am Yahwe, who 
do lpvingkindness, judgment, and righteousness on the earth : 
for in these things do I take pleasure ; it is the oracle of Yahwe 
(9 22 _/T[ 23 ./ 7 ]).’ Whereas Isaiah had seen that the people’s heart 
was not in their worship, Jeremiah recognised the radical evil that 
the heart of man is weak and cannot be trusted (17 9), and he 
saw the hope of spiritual religion, not in amendment on man’s 
part, but in the grace of Yahwe who would write his law in 
their hearts (31 33). 

Finally, the expectation of a Messianic king, or line of 
Messianic kings, appears probably for the first time in 
Jeremiah. Yahwe will raise from the family of David 
* a righteous branch.’ He is to execute true justice and 
is to be called 'Yahwe is our righteousness’ ( 23 s/’.). 
The context interprets this name of the Messiah. By 
restoring Israel to its own land Yahvv& the judge of all 
is to vindicate the just cause of his people against the 
heathen. ‘ In his (i.e., the Messiah’s) days Judah will 
be saved ’ (from heathen bondage) * and Israel will dwell I 


RIGHT, RIGHTEOUSNESS 

in security.’ The history of the world is the judgment 
of the world. Here, however, the idea of righteousness 
is modified by fresh associations, and with the consequent 
change in the application of the word vve shall have to 
deal presently. 

We have already given from the earlier documents 
of the Hexateueh instances which illustrate the more 
7 Sedek restricted and primitive use of the root pis. 

^ ■ We also meet there, as might have been 

of morality ex P ected * prophetic use in which 

it is co-extensive with moral excellence. 
Yahw6, e.g. , declares that he has seen how righteous 
Noah is (Gen. 7 1, J) : he knows that Abraham will teach 
his descendants ' to do judgment and righteousness ’ 
(Gen. 18 19, a late stratum of JF). Only one passage 
in the Hexateueh calls for special notice here, both from 
its intrinsic interest and from the famous argument drawn 
| from it by Paul. The words in Gen. 156 ([?) are 
‘ Abraham trusted in Yahwe and he reckoned it to 
him as righteousness.' Paul identifies the faith of 
Abraham with justifying faith as he himself under¬ 
stood it. It would be an anachronism to suppose that 
the writer of the words in Genesis had risen to an idea 
of this kind, nor is any such exegesis supported by the 
context. Abraham believed, not in God’s pardoning 
grace, but in Yahwe’s fidelity to his promise. In fact 
Abraham’s faith or trust is precisely what faith as Paul 
conceives it is not, an ‘opus per se dignum.’ See 
Faith, § 1. 

From the ethical vve may now pass to the theocratic 
sense of sedakd/t and the cognate words. We have 

o Theocratic alread y had a £ lim P se of this meaning 
c in the Messianic passage quoted from 
Jeremiah. It became prevalent from 
the time of Habakkuk. It must be remembered that 
Habakkuk, like Jeremiah, lived after Josiah’s reform, but 
does not, like Jeremiah, attribute the partial failure of 
that reform to the depravity of the Judaean people. On 
the contrary, he believed that the obstacle to strict legal 
observance lay in the oppression of Judah by the 
Babylonians ( 1 4) ; for it was very hard to believe in 
Yahw& or his law while the Babylonian oppressor had 
it all his own way. The people of Judah were at least 
better than their oppressors ; hence to Habakkuk ' the 
righteous’ is the constant description of the Judaeans, 
whilst ‘ the wicked ’ stands for the heathen conqueror. 
This terminology was adopted by subsequent writers, 
as may be seen from Is. 26 10 Ps. 96 17 IO2 ff. In the 
end, as Habakkuk holds, Yahvv6 will vindicate the cause 
of his people, and ‘the righteous man’— i.e., the man 
of Judah, is to live by fidelity to his God and confidence 
| in the ultimate victory of the good cause. Here vve 
I have the outline of the picture which the Second Isaiah 
, (i.e., Is. 40 - 55 ) fills in with completer detail and added 
! shades of meaning. 1 Whereas the earlier prophets 
threatened, the unknown prophet of the Exile makes it 
his chief endeavour to comfort Israel. No doubt the 
nation has sinned ; but it has also been punished enough, 
i and more than enough, and now the day of its deliver¬ 
ance is at hand. ' For the sake of his own faithfulness 
(s/dek) Yahwe has been pleased to give great and glori¬ 
ous revelation ’ of his character (42 21 ). 2 He is a ' tnith- 
speaking’ God (saddik, 45 21). He has stirred up Cyrus 
‘in righteousness’ ( 45 13), i.e., as Yahwe ought to do, 
and therefore must do ; he has supported him with ‘ his 
trusty right hand ’ (‘right hand of sPdek,' 41 10). By a 
glorious restoration Yahwe ‘justifies’ Israel— i.e., decides 
in its favour ( 508 ). Hence in a multitude of cases stWek 
and sUddkdh mean triumph (so the verb 4525 : cp vikclv 
in Rom. 122i) ‘victory’ (412 4612), ‘redress’ ( 518 ), 

1 VVe may perhaps compare jcaAot icayaOoi, optivmtes, prud- 
hovimes, gate Manner, used of the aristocracy without any 
ethical meaning. Of course the ethical words never lost their 
ethical sense so utterly. 

2 There is, however, some doubt both as to the reference in 
this passage, and as to its authenticity. See Marti, ad ; oc. 
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'salvation* (4613). It is significant that when siddkah 
retains its older and ethical force, it is used of a right¬ 
eousness which comes as a divine grace being • rained 
down from above’ ( 458 ). In the Second Isaiah, however, 
this purely ethical sense is rare, occurring only two or 
three times out of some twenty-five in which the Hebrew 
root is used. 

The Second Isaiah, as we have seen, assumed that 
the sufferings inflicted by Babylon had sufficed to purify 

_ t j• • j 1 Israel, and hailed with jov the restora- 
9. Individual . V ■ V u 

righteousness f lon of a r, S htL * ous P eo P lc - However, 

° ‘ in the preceding generation Ezekiel had 

given expression to a very different view. In the latter 
period of his work he was a pastor of souls, a preacher 
addressing individuals rather than a prophet with a 
message to the nation. Naturally, then, lie insists on 
individual righteousness. Each man is to be tried on 
his own merits ; however righteous he may lie, he can 
secure the due reward for himself and only for himself. 
Nay, even with the individual Yah we deals according 
to his present actions, admitting no appeal to the 
righteousness of the past, and on the other hand for¬ 
giving iniquity in case of repentance and amendment 
(Ezek. 18 1 14 14/. 33 12 f.). IIis ideal of righteousness 
in the individual conforms on the whole to the prophetic 
standard of individual righteousness, though it includes 
a larger amount of ritual observance (see esp. 186 - 8 ). 
Now, after the restoration, the view of the Second Isaiah 
proved untenable. The restoration itself lacked the 
external glory of which he had fondly dreamt, and the 
exile had failed to produce that righteousness of the 
whole nation which was still the cherished aim of 
religious reformers in the Jewish Church. How was it 
to be accomplished ? Finally and completely by the 
judgment of the last days, which is to fall on unfaithful 
Jews as well as the heathen. This is the favourite theme j 
of Apocalyptic writers (see esp. Is. 10 22 which is a late 1 
insertion: Mai. 33 Zech. 99 1‘26 139 — Joel and Daniel 
passim). Meanwhile the wisdom literature taught with 
Ezekiel that God here and now, though not immediately, 
recompenses the righteous and the wicked according to ' 
their deserts, a dogma constantly reiterated in Proverbs I 
and Psalms. Here and there a distinction is made 
between the ' weightier matters of the law ’ and such as 
are merely ritual, since Yah we loves ' righteousness and 
judgment* more than ‘sacrifice’ (Prow 21 3, cp, c . g . , 
Ps. 50 ). But more and more the 'righteous man’ is 
one who studies and practises the whole law (Ps. I5). 
The righteous are really one with the hastdim : these 
are to be found as a rule among the poor and afflicted 
Israelites (Zech. 99 Ps. 56 - 59 ), and possibly the author 
of Ps. 94 , when he speaks (?'. 15) of legal administration 
returning to 4 righteousness,’ may be looking forward to 
the triumph of the Pharisaic over the Sadducean party. 
Naturally those who made so much of the law laid great 
stress on deeds of mercy. But siddkdh nowhere admits, 
as in Mishnic Hebrew, of the rendering ‘alms,’ though 
such passages as Ps. 112 9 Dan. 4 24 [27] arc not far re¬ 
moved from this later use. 1 

We have already, in discussing the various senses of 
sidakah , etc., answered by implication the question 


How is a man justified or accepted as 
righteous before God ? Something, how¬ 
ever, has to be added here on the 


justification of sinners, the change from 
divine condemnation to divine favour. As we have seen, 
the ancient Hebrew believed that God's wrath could be 
appeased by sacrifice (1 S. 2619 314), whereas the earliest 
of the literary prophets insisted that national amendment 
was the only way of escape from national chastisement. 
The idea that sin was a debt incurred and that payment 
was still due, however sincere the conversion might 

1 In Mt. 61, SiKatotrvrrjv is certainly the true reading, and 
that of TR e\fy)ixo<TvvTjt> is a gloss. Whether the gloss is correct 
is another question. Weiss, ad loc. t answers this question in the 
affirmative; Holtzmann, XTl. Theol . 2135, in the negative. 
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be, is altogether strange to Amos and his successors. 

4 Cease to do evil, learn to do well,’ is the remedy which 
Isaiah proposes ; nor does he doubt its efficacy : 4 If ye 
be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the 
land ’ (Is. 1 16-19). Ezekiel, in a passage quoted above, 
proposes the same rule to the individual, and combats 
the delusion that the merits of persons exceptionally 
righteous could atone for the sins of their neighbours 1 
(see also Jer. 15 1 31 29, and for an opposite view Gen. 
I817/). On the whole this principle ruled in later 
Israel. To keep the law is righteousness (Dt. 625), and 
the man or church that does so receives sidakah — i. e. , a 
favourable sentence ‘ from the God who comes to his 
help’ (Ps. 24 s). It is true that neither the individual 
Jew nor the Jewish church could always appeal with con¬ 
fidence to that perfect observance of the law which 
justified in the sight of God. On the contrary, the 
Psalms abound in acknowledgments of guilt (e.g., Pss. 
384-6 40 13 696 [5]), and the chief motive of religion was 
to secure divine pardon : 4 There is forgiveness with thee 
that thou mayest be feared’ (Ps. I3O4). \Ye must not, 
however, identify such misgivings with the reproach of 
conscience, with the sense of sin as Christians under¬ 
stand it. The Jews believed that God was offended 
with them because he withheld the rewards of righteous¬ 
ness and dealt with them as he deals with the wicked, 
they believed restoration to prosperity was the sure sign 
of pardon and of grace, a state of mind which finds its 
classical expression in Ps. 32 . But was there no way of 
restoration except perfect righteousness, or, failing that, 
supplication to the divine mercy (as in Dan. 920)? 
On this point the later teaching of the OT is not 
consistent. 

The Priestly Code limits the efficacy of the sin-offering 
which was introduced after the exile to venial or in- 

11 Atone- voluntary transgression (Nu. 15 27-31), 

’ . , and the mention of sacrifice in the 

Book of Proverbs (158 166 21 3 27) is 

^ ^ ‘at least in harmony with this principle. 

Still, even the Priestly Code had to mitigate the strict¬ 
ness of its theory. On the day of Atonement the high 
priest laid the sins of Israel on the head of the goat 
which was sent into the desert (Lev. 16 20-22) ; the 
dshdm atoned for perjury and embezzlement (Lev. 52 i/. 
[62/i] Nu. 55/.) when preceded by restitution to the 
person wronged, and incense could appease Yahw 6 when 
provoked by the rebellion of his people (Nu. Aluf. 
[1646/!]). At a still later period it was thought that the 
merits of the Patriarchs atoned for the sins of Israel (see 
Weber, Altsyn . Theol. 280 f. ; and the essay on the 
4 Merits of the Fathers ’ in Sanday and Headlam’s Com - 
mentary on Romans), and we may perhaps find the germ 
of this dogma in the atoning efficacy which the OT 
attributes to the prayers of holy men (Ex. 327/ 31 f. 
Nu. 14 n f. 16 22 17 10 Jos. 76 f. Jer. 7 16 11 14 15 1 Job 5 1 
3323) and of angels (Zech. 1 12 Job 5 i 3323). Very natur¬ 
ally the doctrine that the merits of the Fathers availed for 
the justification of Israel culminated in the belief that the 
guilt of Israel was purged by the vicarious sufferings of 
righteous men. This no doubt was the teaching of the 
Rabbis. According to them, Isaac made propitiation 
for Israel by the willing oblation of his own life. God 
smote Ezekiel that Israel might go free, and martyrdom 
made propitiation for sin as efficaciously as the day of 
Atonement. 2 The OT, however, lends no real support 
to such a theory of justification by vicarious sacrifice. 
The famous passage (Is. 52 13-5312) which describes the 
sufferings of Yahwe’s servant is treated elsewhere 
(Servant of the Lord). In spite of the corruption 
of the text, the general sense seems to be clear. 3 

1 Almsdeeds also were regarded as a powerful means of atone¬ 
ment for past sins. 

2 ReflF. in Holtzmann, NTl. Theol. 1 65,/C 

3 Verses \o f. are, as they stand, quite out of place, since the 
context requires a reference to the resurrection, not the death 
of the servant. See Che. Intr. to Is. 305, n. 1, and Duhm and 
Marti, ad loc. [also Servant of the Lord, §§ 4(4) 5(4)]. 
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Israel, the servant of Yahw6, does indeed suffer for the 
4 peace ’ and 1 healing ’ of the nations. This, however, 
takes place because of the effect produced on the minds 
of the heathen, not because of the effect produced on 
the mind of God. At first the heathen regard Israel as 
afflicted by an angry God : they shrink from him as men 
shrink from a leper. But God reverses the tragic doom 
of his people and raises up the nation to new life. 
Then the heathen understand the divine purpose. They 
recall the meekness with which Israel endured its punish¬ 
ment. They acknowledge their own sinfulness and come 
to the knowledge of the true God who has scattered 
Israel abroad for a season that he may make it the light 
of nations and show his irresistible power in its glorious 
restoration. 

The words SIkcuos, diKcuoavvii, which scarcely occur 
in the Fourth Gospel, are exceedingly common in Ml. 
- , and Lk., and serve to express the most 

,. striking and characteristic features of 
concep ion. j esus » teaching. Jesus required from 
his disciples a righteousness better than that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and told them that otherwise 
they could not enter the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt. 5 20). 
Generally, it may be said that Jesus restored the pro¬ 
phetic ideal of righteousness, at the same time deepen¬ 
ing and extending it. The popular doctrine understood, 
by righteousness, not so much an honest and upright life 
as scrupulous attention to moral and ceremonial rules, 
conduct legally correct. These rules were contained in 
the written and oral law; Jesus declared that the 
traditions of the elders nullified the central purpose of 
the law (Mk. 7 1-13), or at best were matters of indiffer¬ 
ence (id. ). Moreover, he not only distinguished between 
the more important and less important precepts of the 
Mosaic law (Mt.2323) ; he also criticised the law itself 
and set its most solemn commands aside. 

No less than this is implied in words such as these—‘Moses 
because of the hardness of your hearts suffered you to divorce 
your wives ’ (Mt. 19 8 = Mk. 10 5) ; ‘The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath '(Mk. 2 27) ; 1 Nothing that goeth 
into a man from without can defile a man ’ (Mk. 7 i5 = Mt. \b\7f .; 
contrast Lev. 11 Deut. 14). Again, the righteousness which 
Jesus taught far transcended on its positive side that of the 
Mosaic law : among his disciples the lex talionis was to give 
place to a very different rule — viz., ‘ Do not resist evil ’ (Mt. 5 39) 
—and that is followed by a kindred command, ‘ Love your 
enemies’ (Mt. 5 44). 

More clearly and more consistently than any previous 
teacher, Jesus demanded a righteousness of the heart, 
and forbade malicious and impure thoughts as sternly 
as the deeds of murder and lust to which they naturally 
tend (Mt. 521-28). He went deeper still, and instead of 
reckoning the sum of good deeds, or even good thoughts, 
against the opposing sum of evil deeds and thoughts, 
he insisted upon righteousness of character, a righteous¬ 
ness which is not accidental but essential, a righteousness 
which is one and indivisible, various as its manifesta¬ 
tions may be : 'A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt bring forth good fruit * 
(Mt. 718). No sacrifice was to be counted too severe 
when personal righteousness was in peril (Mt.529) or 
the cause of righteousness to be advanced (Mt. 1921 
Mk. IO21 Lk. I822). On the one hand, all was to 
be done with a single eye fixed upon God and his 
approval (Mt. 61 etc.); on the other hand, the service 
of God consisted in the service of man for God’s sake. 
It is on duty to man that the 4 Sermon on the Mount’ 
dwells throughout, that practical love for man of which 
God himself is the supreme example, and hence an 
infinite vista opens up before the disciple, who can never 
feel that he has done enough since he is to be perfect as 
his Father in Heaven is perfect (Mt. 648). So, too, 
the Jewish notion of a contract with God who repays 
service done disappears in that relation of son to 
father which Jesus removed from the circumference and 
set in the centre of religion. True, God rewards those 
who do not reward themselves by ostentation and self- 
complacency. But the quality of reward is the same 


for all faithful service, long or short ; it consists in ad¬ 
mission to the kingdom in which the ideal of righteous¬ 
ness is realised (Mt. 20i-i6). As God bestows the 
powers to be used in his service, and has an absolute 
right to that service, no room is left for merit which 
does but claim its due : ‘ When ye shall have done all 
these things which are commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable servants’ (Lk. 17 10). 

Jesus opened the Kingdom of Heaven to those who 
hungered and thirsted for righteousness such as this 
(Mt. 56 ). Whereas, however, prophets and apocalyptic 
writers had looked forward to a final separation of the 
righteous and the wicked, Jesus began his work by 
the great announcement that he came to call not the 
righteous, but sinners, to repentance (Mt. 9 13 = Mk. 2 17 
= Lk. 532). He declared and pronounced the forgive¬ 
ness of sins ; he spoke of the joy in heaven over one 
sinner who repents ; he taught men to believe in God by 
first teaching them to believe in himself. He invited 
men to believe in the good news (Mk. I15)— i.e., to 
have faith or trust in God as their Father, and to make 
this trust the guiding principle of their lives. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this article 
to discuss the righteousness of faith of which Paul 

13 Use of s P ea ^ s or connect i° n °f Christ’s 

d, death with justification. It may be well, 

however, to indicate in conclusion the 
various uses of Skcuoy and the cognate words in the NT 
apart from righteousness in the Pauline sense and that 
higher righteousness demanded by Jesus from his dis¬ 
ciples of which we have said something already. The 
adjective dlKatos, * righteous,’ is applied to God especially 
as judge of all (Rev. I65), or to Christ (2 Tim. 48 Jn. 
17 25); to men as observant of the Jewish law (Mt. 1 19). 1 
It also is equivalent to ‘ virtuous ’ in the widest sense 
(Mt. 545 9 13 = Mk. 620 = Lk. 532, etc.). Once Paul 
distinguishes the righteous man who fulfils all his 
obligations from the ay ados whose character is more 
genial and attractive (Rom. 57). * Righteous ’ is also a 

title given to men eminently righteous (Mt. 13 17 Mk. 2 17), 
and by pre-eminence to Jesus (Acts 3 14 7 52 22 14). It 
is predicated, as the corresponding Hebrew adjective 
never is, of things (Mt. 2O4 Lk. I257 Acts 4 19 Rom. 7 12 
Col. 4 1 Phil. 48 etc.). 

The noun StKatocrvi'rj means ‘fair dealing' between man and 
man (passing into the wider sense of virtuous conduct; Acts 10 35 
24 25 Rom. (> 13 14 17 iTim.611 2 Tim. 222). Lk. uses it once 
only, viz., in 1 75 where it is parallel to ‘holiness,' i.e., piety. 
Acceptance of John's haptism is spoken of (Ml. 3 15) as included 
in the ‘fulfilment of all righteousness’— i.e., as conformable to the 
divine will which the Baptist announced. So, too, the Baptist 
is said to have come ‘in the way of righteousness ’ (Ml. 21 32), 
because he preached that course of conduct which righteousness 
required. The verb Sikollu), ‘justify,’ in the NT always means 
to pronounce just, never, either in the NT or in profane writers, 
to make just (the apparent exception, Rev. 22 n, in the received 
text arises from a false reading). It is used of men who seek 
to prove themselves in the right (Lk. 1029), or to win credit 
for righteousness with their fellow-men (Lk.lt) 15). Men are 
justified before God when they obtain his approval (Lk. IS 14 
Mt. 12 37 = Lk. 735). In this sense Jesus, after his resurrection, 
was ‘justified in the Spirit ’ (1 Tim. 3 16) inasmuch as he received 
clear tokens of divine approval. As God justifies men, so men 
may justify God, by confessing his righteousness (Lk.729 Ps. 
51 6 [4] as quoted in Rom. 84 ; cp Mt.1119), an application of 
the verb which is found in the Psalms of Solomon (2 16 3 5). 

See Diestel, JDT 5 173^ ; Orlloph, ‘ Begriff von p-^,’ ZLT 
i860, p. 401 /. ; Ryssel, Synonyine dcs 
14 . Literature. Wahrcn u. Guten in den son. Sprachin 
(1872); Kautzsch, Derivatc dcs St amines 
pns, Tub., 1881; Smend, A TRel. ; \V. R. Smith, Proph.P), 
389; Schwally, Heil. Kricg im Alt. Israel’, \Yildeboer, 
ZATW 22(1902). This last accentuates the juristic element 
and even in so early a passage as Judg. 5 11 translates sidkoth , 
‘ victories ’ [of Yah we]. Wildeboer’s comparison of the Syr. zckha 
to be pure, to conquer, hdb ‘to be guilty,’ ‘to be defeated’ is 
interesting and suggestive. W. K. A. 

RIMMON (pt-n ; peMMAN [BL] -0 [A]). Accord¬ 
ing to the traditional text, the name of a god worshipped 
at Damascus (2 K. 5 18) ; apparently it enters into the 

1 The passage is difficult; but it seems to mean that Joseph 
was too strict an observer to marry a woman who had proved 
unfaithful, and too kind to make a public example of her. 
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name Tab-rimmon [y.z>.], though, as we shall see, 
another view of the phrase in i K. 15 18 is at least 
equally possible. 

A more correct pronunciation of the name of this 
god would be Ram man. Roth name and cultus of 
1 Rimm n— were * it is generally held, 


Asa. Ramman. 


borrowed from Assyria, and certainly 


Ram man was the most prevalent name 
of the god of thunder anti lightning (ideogram IM) who 
plays such an important part in the Babylonian Deluge- 
story, and is often represented as armed with the 
thunderbolt. The etymological meaning is 'the roarer’ 
{ramamu — 1 to roar’)—a name well suited to a thunder 
god. The W. Semites appear to have had another 
name for this god, viz., Addu or Daddu, and Oppert 
(/.A 9 310 ff. [1894]) supposes that Adad was the oldest 
name of the deity. There is thought to be a remi¬ 
niscence of the identity of Addu (or Adad) and Ramman 
in the compound form Hadad-rimmon (MT's reading) 
in Zech. 12 11 ; the editor of Zechariah, however, will 


in this case be responsible for the strange form (but see 
Crit. Bib. ). We often find Ramman associated with 
Samas (the sun-god), like whom he is (in an inscription 
of the Kassite period) called ‘lord of justice.' The 
Massoretes may have confounded Ramman with rimmbn 
(see Pomegranate); though H. Derenbourg disputes 
the accuracy of this representation, Rimmon, according 
to him, being the divinised pomegranate( KohutMemorial 
Studies, 120-125 [1897]. 

See especially Jastrow, Rel. 0/Bab. and Ass., 156-161 ; and 
A//ter. Journ. 0/Sent. Languages, 12 159-162 ; also Schrader, 

‘ Ramman-Rimmon,' St . Kr., 1874, pp. 334 jT.\ Sayce, ‘the 1 
god Ramman,’ ZA 2 331 _/C [: Zimmern, A ~AT<P> 442-451I. 

According to Ohnefalsch-Richter (KyPros, Text, 115) the con¬ 
fusion between the Hebrew word for ‘ pomegranate * (jiCl, 
ri/nntd/i) and the name of the originally Assyrian god Ramman 
is older than .MT, and goes back possibly to the time of Ezekiel 1 
(and earlier). In this connection he notes that pomegranates 
were attached to the vestments of the high-priest and to the 
columns of the temple at Jerusalem. On Carthaginian stelae, 
moreover, we find the seated figure oP the boy Adonis in the 
very place occupied elsewhere by the column surmounted by a 
pomegranate. Ohnefalsch-Richter thinks that it was ‘an easy 
step' to identify this tree-god Tammuz, to whom the ‘rimmon’ 
was sacred, with the storm-god Ramman, and to call him 
‘ Rimmon.’ 

According to Jensen, there is a cylinder in the Hermitage 
at St. Petersburg inscribed with two divine names, the one 
Rammdnum, the other ASratum. Taking this in connection 
with Assyrian texts which speak of the god Amurru {i.e., the 
god of the. land Amurru, the Amorite god) as the consort of 
Asratu, he infers that the Amorite god referred to is Rammanu, 
i.e., the storm-god, also called by the Assyrians ‘the Lord of j 
the Mountain,’ = pa*? s«2, ‘the Paal of Lebanon.’ The ‘ land | 
of Amurru’ was in fact originally the land of the Lebanon or 
Antilibanus (cp Wi. Cl 1 52). 


The present writer, however (see Crit. Bib.), suspects 
much misunderstanding in the traditional text of the 
2 Rimmon = narratives of lhe kings of Aram, which 

jerahmeel. I s s Pf)*"y vi . sible in ™ n ’ es - ‘ Ken - 
* hadad, for instance, seems to be 

equivalent to Bir-dadda, and Hazael to Haza’ilu, which 
are attested as X. Arabian royal names in Assyrian in¬ 
scriptions (A 'A 7V~>, 148) ; ‘ Damascus ’ is constantly mis¬ 
written for ‘ Cusham ’; and Rimmon, or rather Ramman, 
may be regarded as a popular corruption of that famous 
name 1 Jerahmeel,’ which was not only an ethnic name, 
but also in all probability the name of a god (see Crit. 
Bib. on 2 K. 17 30 f). When, therefore, we read in 2 K. 
5 18 of Xaaman’s accompanying his royal master to the 
house of Rimmon, this is meant (not of the storm-god, 
but) of the national god of Jerahmeel, who may possibly 
have been called Jarham or Yarham {i.e., nr, ‘ moon,’ 
with the Arabic ‘ mimation’). It was not unnecessary 
to warn the Israelites that Xaaman was only by a special 
indulgence allowed to do outward honour to Jarham or 
Jerahmeel, because there are several indications that the 
worship of Jerahmeel had made its way into Judah some 
time before the fall of the state. See, e.g., Zeph. 15^, 
where we should very probably read, • (I will cut off) 
those that prostrate themselves before the moon, that 


swear by Jerahmeel. 11 It now becomes doubtful whether 
‘son of Tab-rimmon ’ in 1 K. 15 18 is correct. The 
king to whom Asa sent may have been, not ‘ Ben-hadad, 
son of Tab-rimmon, son of Hezion, king of Syria, that 
dwelt at Damascus,’ but ‘Ben-hadad [ = Bir-dadda], 
native of Beth-jerahmeel 2 (or Rabbath-jerahmeel?), 
king of Aram ( = Jerahmeel), who dwelt at (or, in) 
Cusham/ It should also be noticed here that Elisha, 
who had such close relations with a king of Aram and 
his general, was, the present writer suspects, a prophet 
of the Negeb— i.e., of a region which was originally 
Jerahmeelite. t. k. c. 

RIMMON (pt-n— i.e., pomegranate?—see Names, 
§ 69 ; or from ‘Jerahmeel’?—see Rimmon, i., § 2). 

1. Josh. 1532 19 7 [AV Re.mmox], 1 Ch. 4 32 Zech. 
1 110. See En-kimmon, and cp Ain, i. 

2. The name of a rock where 600 fugitive Benjamites 
found shelter for four months (Judg. 20 47, psnn, pepi/janv 
[HAL]). There was a village of this name 15 R. m. 
X. of Jerusalem (C>X 146 s 28 7 98), identified by Robinson 
(2113) with the mod. Rammon, rather more than 3 m. 
E. of Bethel, ‘ on and around the summit of a conical 
chalky hill and visible in all directions.’ This would 
be in the wilderness of Beth-aven (Josh. 1812). Birch 
{BHFQ, 1879, p. 128) objects that there are only a few 
small eaves at Rammon, and refers to Consul Finn, who 
heard of a vast cavern in the Wady es-Suweinlt capable 
of holding many hundred men. Canon Rawnsley in 
consequence visited the caverns in this Wady, which he 
describes in PEFQ, 1879, pp. 118-126. Birch, follow¬ 
ing Ges. Thes. 129 b, identifies the Rimmon of Judg. 
20 47 with the Rimmon ‘under’ which Saul, with his 
600 men, tarried (1 S. 14 2). The latter Rimmon was 
‘at the limit of Geba ’ (so read for Gibeah). See 
Micron. 

3. ‘ Rimmon ’ (rather 1 Rimmonah, ’mien), also 
appears in RV of Josh. 19 13 {E. boundary of Zebulun), 
where AV again [see 1] gives ‘ Renimon/ with the 
addition of ‘ -methoar,’ (RV 4 which stretcheth ’) as if a 
compound name. The RV at any rate recognises that 
the name is not compound ; it also does justice to the 
article in -iNjrsn (pefApcova a/xadap ao£a [B] ; peppeovap, 
paOapip, avvoi'a [A] ; e7rt apadapt vova [L]). We may 
render, with Dillmann and Kau. HS, ‘ and (their border) 
extends to Rimmonah (njtei). and turns round (indi) to 
Neah (?).’ No doubt it is the Rimmono (ij'vn, AV 
Rimmon), or rather Rimmonah, of 1 Ch. 662 [77], 
probably also the Dimnah (n:,pn) of Josh. 21 35, corre¬ 
sponding to the modern Rummdneh on the SE. edge of 
the plain of Battauf, 4 m. N. from Gath-hepher, and 
yb vn. N. from Chisloth-tabor. 

4. Possibly Madmenah [. q.v .] in Is. IO31 should rather be 

‘Rimmonah.’ t. K. C. 

RIMMON (pEH ; peMMCON [BAL], ‘ pomegranate ’ 
[so Names, § 69; Del. Prol. 205], or the Ass. divine 
name Ramman [Lohr, cp Kish?], or [Che.] a dis¬ 
tortion of the ethnic Jerahmeel), a Beerothite, the father 
of Rechab and Baanah [y.r.] (2 S. 42 59). Note that 
* Rechab’ may be also from ‘Jerahmeel,’ and that, as 
the story of Saul (</.v.) shows, there was a strong 
Jerahmeelite element in Benjamin (Che.). 

RIMMONO (Uir-n; thn pemmcun [BAL]; 1 Ch. 
6 62 [77]). Rather Rimmonah. See Rimmon ii. 3. 

RIMMON-PAREZ, RV Rimmon-perez (p 3 pEH), 
a stage in the wandering in the wilderness, perhaps = 

1 G. A. Smith renders MT, so far as he thinks it possible, 
thus, ‘and those who . . . swear by their Melech,’ and in a 
note points out the disorder of the text. Wellh. reads, ‘ those 
who bow themselves to Yah we and swear by Milcom/ But 

like is very prohably one of the current distortions 
of See Crit. Bib. 

2 The much-disputed word pun is probablj' a corruption of 
pnr, a variant to pm, and nearer to the original form 
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Zarephath-jerahmeel [Che.]; Nu. 33 19/. (peA\MOON 
[pAMMCONi ° r p&MA\ 6 o 0 ] 4 ><\pec). See Wanderings, 

§ 12. 

RING. The signet ring was called in Hebrew 
hdthdm (Dmn) from its use ( s / to seal), and tabbd'ath. 

. f (JUDO) from its form ( v / to sink, As. 
1 . bigne . . a i so in Bibl. Aram, 'izka (NpTP) Dan. 

618 [17], and in Targum for both hdthdm and tabbdath 
( N /to cut, engrave). 1 See Engrave. The seal was 
worn, as it is still by some Arabians, on a cord, pdthil 
(see Ribband), round the neck, Gen. 3 Si 8 ; later, on the 
right hand, Jer. 2224. In Cant. S 6 both customs seem 
combined, ‘on thine arm, on thy heart.’ The oldest 
form of signet worn by all Babylonians (Herod. 1 195) 
was the cylinder, a large hole being bored through the 
core to admit a soft woollen cord for suspension 
round wrist or neck. 2 The Egyptian scarabams 3 had 
a smaller hole to admit a fine wire. When used, the 
seal was rolled over a piece of pipeclay which was laid 
on an object or attached by a ribbon to a document 
(King, Antique Gems, 1 40). It was from the Egyptian 
wire that the more convenient finger-ring was evolved. 
Such rings were among the ornaments worn by Hebrew 
women after the exile, Is. 321 ( vv . 18-23 being an interpo¬ 
lation). The word gdlll ‘ring’ in Cant. 5 14 EY, for 
which RV n, £- preferably suggests ‘cylinder/ seems to be 
used as a simile of the fingers of the hand (BDB, Bu. 
ad loc.). 

The transference of Judah’s signet to Tamar had no 
special significance—he simply gave her as a pledge an 
object which could obviously be identified with him. 4 
On the signet was probably a precious stone, mostly 
the fbham (see Onyx), on which was engraved a figure 
or inscription, Ex. 28 it. Hence in an Oriental court 
the conveyance of the signet attested a royal message 
(1 K. 21 8), and in many lands was a mode of investing 
officers with power (Gen. 41 42 Esth. 3 io 1 Macc. 615 
Jos. Ant. xx. 22). There is no indication that the 
wedding-ring was used in OT times ; but in Egypt 
some such custom anciently prevailed. It should be 
added that a 8 clktij\iov was placed on the hand of the 
prodigal son on his restoration to his father’s house 
(Lk. la22). 

Xetem (cjj) conveys the meanings of both an ear-ring 
and a nose-ring, though usually the fuller form ntzem 
. hd-dph (r^n cn) is used for the nose-ring. 
2. ar-rmg, j n j uc jpr g 2 . however, where the singular 
is used, it is probable that nizem alone 
means nose-ring. The whole of this passage is, how¬ 
ever, regarded as a late gloss by Wellhausen, Moore, 
Budde, and others. Neither nose-rings nor ear-rings were 
worn by males, though Pliny (A 7 / 11 37 [50]) says that 
Oriental men wore them, and, if Judg. 824 be genuine 
Midianite soldiers did so. 5 The nose-ring was put 
through the nostril and hung over the mouth. Robertson 
Smith explains that all such ornaments were designed 
as amulets and protectors to the orifices, as well as 
for ornament (cp RS& 453, and n. 2). The ring put 
through the nose of beasts (hah, ‘hook’) is sometimes 
associated with ndzem (Ex. 3522 , AV 'bracelets,' RV 
‘brooches'); cp Hook, 2. 

Several forms of ear-ring are noticed in the OT. 
The tihdsim of Is. 820 were perhaps ear-rings (see 

1 Hdthtmeth, Gen. 38 25+ is fem. coll. = ‘ sealing apparatus.’ 
Ball suggests reading CCTinn or A-Pinn ; Holzinger partly 
approves this suggestion. 

2 Illustrations in Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Ass. 2 , figs. 131 ff. 

3 The earliest dated Egyptian cylinder is as old as 3800 B.c. 
(Flinders Petrie, Hist, of Egypt, 1 55). 

^Wellhausen ( Ar. Hcid.W, 164/.) thinks that the cord from 
which the signet hung was also an amulet. This would account 
for the insistence on the transference of the cord in the narrative 
In Genesis. 

5 On these grounds Moore holds that ear-rings are prohahly 
meant. For the wearing of nose-rings by Indian boys in order 
to pass as girls and avert the evil-eye, see Frazer, Pausatiias , 
2266. 


Amulets), to which some symbolic figure was attached. 
Other terms for car-ring were derived from the shape. 
The 'dgll (h'ty) was round (Ezek. 16 12, cp Benholet on 
Ezek. I7 Nu. 31 50). Another kind, ndtiphdth (niS'UJ), 
lit. drops (RV pendants, AV collar), were probably 
pearls (Abulwalid compares Arab, mitufat, a small, 
clear pearl), or single beads or gems attached to the 
lobe of the ear (r^j, to drop), Judg. 826 (orpayyaMs 
[B], opfxlcsKOi ev<p(i)d [AL]), Is. 819 (<5 Kdd€/j.a ?) worn by 
Midianite men and Israelite women. 

The ancient versions gave other explanations ; Tg. 
diadems, chaplets. Some Jewish interpreters connected nctlphoth 
with ?iataph (Ez. 30 34, see STACTE) and render capsules of sweel- 
sinelling gum. See, further, Ornaments, and the articles 
there referred to. I. A. 

RINGSTRAKED ppj?) Gen. 30 35 f. ; see Colours, 
§ 12. 

RINNAH (nn, ‘shouting??’ § 74 ; ana [B], pan- 
noon [A], peNNA [L]), son °f the Judahitc Shimon 
(q.v. ); 1 Ch. 420. 

RIPHATH (flDn, Gen.lOs [P], P kJ)a 0 [AEL] ep. 
[Z>]; Ch. 1 6 , nS% Dipiiath [AV n, tf and RV], epe |- 
4 >A 0 [IV], pi 4 )A£ [A], pi(J)A 0 [L]; in both places 
RlPHATll [Yg.], • o> . O. one of the ‘sons’ of bonier, 
Gen. 10 3 1 Ch. I6f. According to the theory which 
finds N. Arabian influence and interests pervading the 
earlier chapters of Genesis (see Paradise, § 6), ‘(Joiner 1 
represents 4 Jerahmeel,’ 4 Ashkenaz’ conies from 1 Kenaz ’ 
(or Asshur-Kenaz), 4 Riphath ’ from 4 Zarephath. ’ The 
transformation has been systematic. On the time- 
honoured theory, however, which bases itself on MT, we 
must look far away from N. Arabia. Josephus thought 
of Paphlagonia ; Bochart and Lagarde of the Bithynian 
river pr)[ 3 as and the distant pT/fiavriu on the Thracian 
Bosporus. But if Togarmaii [q.v.) is really Til- 
garimmu, on the border of Tabal, Riphath may be 
identified with Bit Burnt as (or Buritis), a district—men¬ 
tioned several times with Tabali (see ISchr. KGF 176)— 
whose king was an ally of Urartu and Musku. The 
syllable -as or -iS may be regarded as a suffix (so first 
Hal. REJ , U164). The transposition of b (or /) and 
r is no difficulty. The suggestion is plausible, if MT 
may safely be followed. T. K. c. 

RISSAH (HD*!; Aecc<\ [B], p. [AF], Ap. [L]), a 
stage in the wandering in the wilderness ; Nu. 33 21 f. 
See Wanderings, Wilderness of. 

RITHMAH (ITprn named from the DHl or juniper 
tree, § 103 ; if we should not rather read Ramath, 
PA 0 AMA [BAF], PAMA 0 A [I-]). a stage in the wander¬ 
ing in the wilderness (Nu. 33 18 f. ). See Wanderings, 

RITUAL 

[The facts and theories about Hebrew ritual are dealt 
with in many articles, among the most important of 
w r hich are the following : Sacrifice, Temple (§£ 34^.), 
Nature Worship, Altar, Massehaii, Tabernacle, 
Ark, Dispersion, Synagogue. On the ritual of the 
nations contemporary with Israel the reader may consult 
Aram, Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Moab, Ammon, 
Canaan, Phoenicia, Hittites, Scythians, Zoroas¬ 
trianism, etc. 

Of those nations, however, so great an influence on 
the civilisation of the whole of hither Asia was exercised 
by one, the Babylonian, that the facts about its ritual 
acquire special importance. On the other hand the 
amount of first-hand information on the subject is 
unique and, besides, not generally accessible. It is pro¬ 
posed, accordingly, to give here some account of the 
nature, and ceremonial institutions, of the Babylonian 
sacrificial ritual. In doing this the points in which it 
resembles, or differs from, the ritual of the OT will be 
indicated, and a brief comparison of the two systems 
I given.] 
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ASSYR10-BABYLON IAN Rl TUAL. 

A short account of Babylonian sacrifices has been 
already given in the Supplement to Die Cultus-tafel von 
Sippar (Joh. Jeremias, Lcipsic, 25-32 [1889]). The 
question of how far this system is original and how far 
it is related to what we find elsewhere has received little 
or no attention. The treatment of such questions in 
the difficult sphere of religious institutions being always 
involved in uncertainty, it appears to be more than ever 
appropriate in regard to sacrifice, as an institution 
common to all peoples, to explain the same or similar 
ideas not as borrowed the one from the other, but as 
both drawn from the same source. In justification of 
the common designation Assvrio-Babylonian it is to be 
noted that, apart from a few modifications in their 
Pantheon, the religion of the Assyrians agrees through¬ 
out with that of the Babylonians. Of this agreement, 
which was maintained in spite of all political strifes, we 
have a historical attestation in the fact that Asur-bani-pal 
had the MSS of the Babylonian priestly schools collected, 
supplied with an Assyrian interlinear translation, and 
preserved in his state archives (see 4 R). 1 

Sacrifices were called kirbannu or kurbannu (more 
rarely kurbdnu, kit rub u; in ordinary usage, *back- 

_ T _ shcesh, alms.’ A much commoner 

1. Names for word js niku< , to be show 

sacn ce. reverence, offer homage ’ (cp for this 
meaning Del. Assyr. HWB), used of drink offerings 
( Deluge , 147 ; cp rrpp patera ) and also of bloody 
sacrifices. 

The root of niku is nakil ‘ to be empty,’ II. 1 ‘to pour out.' It 
was probably the pouring out of the blood that led to the 
transference of nikii from its original application ‘ drink offering* 
to the meaning ‘ blood offering.’ A rarer word than nikii is zibii 
(Khors. 172), Heb. rQI, zebah. For ‘ drink offering' we find also 
the words viuhhuru, mahhuru (in contracts), ramku. To 
viinhdh (nrtJw), ‘foodoffering,’ corresponds surkinu (Del. HWB 
surkinu), a word formerly incorrectly rendered ‘altar.’ The 
regular stated offering (tdmut, TSfl) was called sattukku (sat- 
takam , ‘constant’) or gimi, properly ‘right. 1 Both words 
indicate the yearly, monthly, rarely (Nabun. 144 3) daily, con¬ 
tribution to the temple for the support of the sacrifice and the 
priests. A synonymous word is gutfkn or gnkkdnu. The free¬ 
will offering, Heb. neddbah (~1T3), is called nindabii (nLibit). 


For ' to sacrifice ’ the commonest word is nciku. 

For the sake of comparison the following may be mentioned 
from the many other expressions in use: epesu , Heb. V nb‘V ; 
sabatu , Heb. np?; tabdhu, Heb. ; rtksa rakasu , ‘ to pre¬ 
pare an offering.’ Of special importance, moreover, are the 
expressions in purification texts: kardbu (Xlpn ; often used 
of pouring water, occurring with p [notwithstanding Del. 
HJi'B], in Rassam 2 i 68 ) and kapdru (K 3245, pass .)1 ‘ to wipe,’ 
then ‘ to clear, purify,’ a meaning that is important in its bearing 


on Heb. kipper (1S3). Cp II r R 13 51 17 33 *, Zimmern, Beit rage 
122 26. The offerer of the sacrifice is called kdribu or bet niki 
(cp Marseilles Sacrificial Table, n2l Sj,’3)- 

It should be specially noted that everything that the 
land produced was offered to the gods without dis- 
. tinction. Whilst in Israel it was only the 
2. Objects p ro( | uce G f a people devoted to cattle-rearing 
offered. anc j a g r i cu jture that was offered (cp Di. 
LevA 2 \ 379)—and this was still further narrowed by the 
exclusion of fruit, honey, and all sweet or fermented 
preparations on the one hand, and of beasts of chase 
and fish on the other—in the fruitful lands between the 
two rivers every kind of produce was freely offered to the 


1 Abbreviations used in this article. K followed by a number 
= some one of the tablets of the Koyunjik collection in the Brit. 
Mus.; Neb. Nabun. Cyr. —Baby tonische Texte , hischriften 
des Nebukadnezar , Nabuna'id, Cyrus , published by T. N. 
Strassmaier (Leipsic, 1887); Menant, PG — Les pierres gravies 
de la Haute Asie (Paris, 1883). 
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gods. Of vegetable products we find frequent mention 
of wine (kardnu), must ( kurunnu ), date wine (likaru, 
prepared from corn and dates or honey and dates, cp 
Neb. 1035, Nabun 612, 871 ; cp Xu. 287), honey 
(dilpu, eta**), cream (himetu, nxpn), a mixture prepared 
from various ingredients and containing oil and fat 
(invariably written GAR Ni-De-A ; probably mirsu is 
to be read ; cp Nab. 912, Cyr. 3276, Arab. mans, 

‘ date-stone’), the choice produce of the meadow ( si mat 
appari ), garlic (?summit, cv^), first-fruits (releti ; ir^to ; 
Sank. 1 61 Kuj. I9). 1 Food specially prepared for the 
gods was called akal taknu (4 R. 61, 620), with which 
should be compared the analogous expression cn|? 
nmysn. Upon the table of the gods were laid 12, or 
3x12, loaves of as-an, that is to say wheaten flour, as 
shewbread (cp Zimmern, Beitrdge 98 33 104 138; IVR 
55 2o£ 56230 ; Craig, Relig. Texts\tt\ King, Magic 
and Sorcery 408 ) ; also akal mutki , that is to say, un¬ 
leavened bread, is several times mentioned (cp Lev, 
245 ). Special abundance and splendour characterised 
the vegetable offerings of the Neo-Babylonian and Neo- 
Assyrian kings (cp Pognon, Inscriptions de Wadi 
Brissa ; Neb. Grot, \\tff. \ Neb. Grot. 226 Jf. ; Neb. 
Grot. ff. ; Schr. AT?278). They were in the form 
of the daily sattukku, the state sacrifice, a sort of 
representation of the whole agriculture of the land. 
Nebuchadrezzar lays on the table of Marduk and 
Sarpanit the choicest produce of the meadow, fruit, 
herbs, honey, cream, milk, oil, must, date-wine, wine 
from different vineyards. Still more abundant is the 
offering of Sargon (A^#278), a king who offers finally 
not to the gods but to himself. His splendid offering 
is a brilliant display of his royal wealth, at which even 
the gods must be amazed. 

The commonest bloody sacrifice mentioned is that of 
the lamb (written Lu nikii or niku). 

The expression Lu Alta, often occurring in contracts, is to be 
read ka/iimu or sn (."!£•) and to be rendered ‘lamb, kid.’ For 
‘goat’ we find the words bu/iadu , 'lapparu (in contracts), urizu 
az(s) lu ‘an old mature lamb.’ Of other quadrupeds we hear of 
sacrificial oxen (gumahhu or alap tuahhu), bullocks (parru, 
13), gazelles (sabitu), wild kine (littu, The following 

birds were used for sacrifice; doves, geese (us-tur), cocks (kurkfi, 
4 R 2647^; Talm. X\n'3), peacocks (paspasu), pheasants 
(? pasnu ; Nabun. G 72 1; Talm. J r 22 ). Fish (niini) are alwaj'S 
mentioned along with ‘birds of heaven’ (issiir same). 

For a bird sacrifice see Botta, Nineveh, pi. no; for 
fish offerings see Menant 253. 

No special prescriptions as to age are known. Lu 
nikii probably always indicates, like yaXadrjvd (Herod. 

A o-p ntiH 1,8 3 )' the >' oun S sucking lamb. We 
^ , know from the contracts that victims a 

other details. y ear NVere preferred, as in P in 

Leviticus (agal or rnarat satti , like rnc’ }2 or V riz ; of 
Nabon. 196 1 265 1 2722 699 15 768 1). Mention is also 
made of victims of two, three (A>A 399 i), and four 
years of age (Cyr. 1174 )- 

With regard to the condition of the animals the 
requirements were stricter : faultless growth ( tasrihtu ), 
large s\z^(rabfi), fatness (duskit, marii), physical purity 
(ebbu, ellu ; ‘ pure, shining ’), and spotlessness ( suklulu ; 
Herod, ra rAea t&v tt poftaTwv). Cp Zimmern, 
Beitrdge 100 72. In divination, however, the use of 
unsound victims was permitted ; in the prayers to the 
sun-god (ed. Knudtzon, 73) we often read : izib sa 
kalumu iltitika sa ana biri bard math hath : ’Grant 
that the lamb of thy divinity, which is used for 
inspection, may be imperfect and unsound.’ It 

is well known that in the Israelitish cultus, thank- 
offerings need not be faultless (Lev. 2223). 

The victim was as a rule a male, yet females also 
were used (Sank. Bav. 33 Cyr. 1174 Cyr. 247 1). It 

1 The incense (kutru, kutrinnu , ni! 2/3 ; formerly wrongly 
read tarrinnu , was made from precious herbs (salltu riznp’) and 
odoriferous woods. 
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was probably always female victims that were used in 
purification ceremonies : karat buhatti Id piti'te, ‘ the 
skin of a she-lamb still intact’ (4 R 25 35^ ; cp 4 R 28 
no. 3 11 5 I< 51 51 ; Nimr. Ep. 44, 60). Compare 
with this the prescription of a she-goat one year old for 
the sin offering of the individual (Nu. 15 27). 

The victim was probably seldom placed entire ( kdlil , 
^2) on the altar. To begin with, the remarkably 
small size of the altars that have been found shows that 
only certain parts of the victims were offered. The 
altar of Sargon’s palace is 32 inches high; that 
from Nimrud, actually only 22 inches. 1 That the 
fiesh was boiled, as in Israel in early times, is shown 
by 5 R 61, 15, where the priest receives, along with 
other shares, a large pot of meat-broth (dikdr mb! seri). 

With regard to the details of sacrificial ritual and 
practice our sources tell us little ; the sculptures represent 
as a rule only the preparatory steps (cp Menant 2 54 ; 
Layard, Monum. of Nineveh 224). The usual form of 
offering was burning by fire {ana maklfiti aklu). We 
know nothing of special ceremonies performed with the 
blood in the Babylonian ritual, such as were usual in 
Israel and ancient Arabia (Wellh. Ar. Heid. 113). In a 
text published by Zimmern ( Beitrage , 126), which 
describes the purification of the king’s palace, the lintels 
of the palace are smeared with the blood of a lamb {ina 
ddmi urizi suatum) ; compare for this interesting 
passage Ex. 12 7. It may be remarked in passing that 
we learn from 4 R 32 30 that there were three ways of 
preparing the victim : ser sa penti basin sa tumri, 
‘baked, boiled, smoked flesh.’ The offering consisting 
of vegetable food was probably consumed by the 
sacrificers. A drastic exposure of this pi a fraus is 
given us in the apocryphal Bel and the Dragon. 

The following parts are expressly mentioned in 2 R 
44, 14-18^4 1-5^: head ( kakkadu ), neck (kisadu), 
Zb Parts of flank breast (*«*«), rib (silti), loin 

victim used ( siUu )> tail (^batu), spine {esen seru), 
victim used. heart y ibbu y 5elly {karsu), intestines 

{bast’), kidney ( kalitu ), knuckles {kursinndte). In the 
contracts (cp especially the important texts, Strassm. 
Neb. 247 and 416 ; also Peiser, Baby Ion ische Vertrdge , 
107) many parts are mentioned that are still etymo¬ 
logically obscure (with two of them, ser gabbn and ser 
ganni sili, cp Talm. tail ; and #*^3 flank). 

Sacrificial flesh was probably not taboo as amongst the 
Israelites and the Phoenicians (Movers, P^». 2 ii 8 ); 
according to a late statement of the Epistle of Jeremiah 
{v. 28 [Baruch 628]) the Babylonian priests sold the 
sacrificial flesh, and their wives also cured it. 

No definite prescriptions as to the times of sacrifice 
have reached us. The Zakmuku or New Year’s feast, 
4 Time the ^ ltu ^ east beld bonour of Marduk 
and place ^ eb ' Bors ' 48 ^’ were si S nalised b ) r proces- 
1 * sions and sacrifices. Daily sacrifices are 

often mentioned ( Neb. Grot. 1 16 226) ; an animal sacri¬ 
fice, in Tigl.-pil. 7 iu (cp 1 S. 206 ). In the ritual tablet 
for the month Ululu (cp Lotz, Historia Sabbati, 1 50 jf.), 
published in 4 R 3233, it is prescribed that the daily 
sacrifice, consisting of a 'dldh and a niinhdh , should be 
offered once at each rising of the moon and appearance 
of the dawn, fourteen times by night and fourteen times 
by day (cp Ex. 2938 Nu. 283). A morning offering is 
mentioned in the text published by Zimmern, Beitrage 
100 69. Sacrifice as a free expression of prayer and de¬ 
pendence (thank-offerings, toddh , can hardly have been 
known to the Babylonians), as the highest product of 
the religious life, is not severely confined to definite 
times. On the contrary, every important event of 
life is celebrated by a spontaneous offering of sacrifices 
just as in ancient Israel. If the king of the Assyrians 
returns victorious from a military expedition, if in 
repairing a temple he finds an ancient foundation 
stone, if he dedicates his palace, if he consecrates his 

1 Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chaldcea and Assyria, 1 256 f. 
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weapons for the fight {kakkeia nllil), if in hunting 
he secures his prey, if he formally commemorates 
his ancestors—in each and all of these cases he offers 
sacrifice to the gods. It is a relief amid the annals of 
cruelty and pride of Assyrian rulers when we read in 
their boastful accounts : ana ildni lu nike akki, * I 
presented to the gods an offering.’ For innumerable 
instances of this kind we may refer generally to KB. 

The ordinary place of sacrifice was the temple. 
Mountain and spring also were, in accordance with the 
universal Semitic ideas (cp Baudissin, Studien, 2143), 
regarded as sacred spots, specially suited for sacrifices. 
After the flood Xisuthros offered his sacrifice ‘ on the 
top of the mountain ’ {ina zikkurat sadi) ; and so 
Asur - bani - pal (389) on the mountain Halman, and 
Shalmanassar {Co. 103) at the source of the Euphrates. 

The origin of sacrifice lies, according to Babylonian 
ideas, beyond the limits of human history ; it existed 

5 Antiquity from the time when the NVOr * d vvas niade 

of sacrifice ^ ultu fnn mdti )- Gods and g enii 

are often represented as sacrificing (cp 

Menant, PG 2375153). Sin is called the founder of 
free-will offerings (mukin nindabc; 4 R 933) ; Adar, 
the god of offerings and drink offerings {ilu mihri ii 
ramkuti; 2 R 7 35 2 R 67 67). As the formation of 
the earth was immediately followed by the institution of 
places of worship, so the newly created man was charged 
with religious duties towards the deity (Del. Das bab. 
Weltschopfungsepos , hi). Paldhu damdku ullad niku 
baldtu utdr it taslitu ami . . . ‘ the fear of God brings 
grace, sacrifice enlarges life and prayer (frees from) 
sin.' After the deluge (147^) Xisuthros sacrifices to 
the gods ; ‘ then did I turn to the four winds, poured 
out a drink offering, offered a cereal offering on the top 
of the mountain ; seven incense pans I set forth, and 
spread under them calamus, cedar wood, and rig gir 
(onycha?).’ In the old Babylonian Nimrod-epos ( 446 o) 
we read in the account of the A mores J eneris: taramima 
amelreasa kanamma isfukakki nmisamma utabbahakki 
uniketi ; ‘ thou hast loved the shepherd who continually 
brought drink offerings to thee, daily sacrificed kids to 
thee.' 

The inscriptions of the old Babylonian king Gudea 
already contain notices about sacrifices. On the New 
Year festival (see Schr. KB 326 61) he offers to the 
goddess Ba’u amongst other things a cow, a sheep, six 
lambs, seven baskets of dates, a pot of cream, palm 
pith (?), fifteen chickens, fishes, cucumbers, as sattukku 
or regular sacrifice. A rich source of information upon 
the sacrificial arrangements in the later Babylonian 
period is to be found in the thousands of Babylonian 
contracts in which bills and receipts connected with 
temple revenues and dues, as well as lists relating to 
the regular sacrifices, bulk very largely. 1 

Sacrifice was in the hands of the priestly caste, who 
were held in the highest esteem and enjoyed special 

6. Performance. pr ‘ vileges -' So great indeed was the 
esteem in which they were held in 
Babylonia in earlier times that even the king needed 
their mediation for sacrifice and prayer (cp Menant, 
PG I128 f. ). In Assyria, however, the king reserves 
for himself the supreme priesthood, calling himself the 
exalted high-priest and sacrificing to the god with his own 
hand (Per.-Chip. Assyria, 41 [Assyrie, 455]; Menant, 
PG 2164). Just as Ezekiel in his ordering of the priest¬ 
hood assigns to the king in the public worship an inde¬ 
pendent and important position, so we repeatedly read in 
the liturgical tablets preserved in 4 R 3233 ; re u nisi 
rabdti nindabasu ukdn; ‘ the shepherd of the great 
peoples shall bring his offering.’ In the contracts there 
is frequent mention of the king’s offering and of that of 
the crown prince {sa apal sarri) ; Nabort. 2658 3322 

1 A good index to the relative texts is provided by H. L. 
Tallquist, Die Sprache der Contracte Nabend ids (Helsingfors, 
1890). 

2 Diodorus Siculus.(2 29) has given us a vivid and adequate 
account of their functions. 
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59420 . As in Israel, the priests had assigned to them | 
definite portions of the offerings. According to the ritual 
of the Sun-temple at Sippar the priests received the loins, 
the skin, the ribs, the sinews, the belly, the chitterling, 
the knuckles of all cattle and lambs that were offered, 
as well as a pot of sacrificial broth (5 R 01 col. 5). In 
the contracts minute details are met with as to priestly 
dues (Neb. 247, 416; Reiser, Bab. Vertr. 107). It is 
interesting to observe that in Babylonia as in Israel 
(see Lev. 21 16 ff .) rules were laid down respecting the 
freedom from bodily blemish that was required in priests. 

In a priestly catechism of Sippar (K. 24864-4364* 
published by Craig, Religious Texts , Leipsic, 3895) 
we read as follows :— 

UmniAntt nttidil ndst'r piristi ihini rabflt? a pill u sa irantviu 
ina tuppi /> kdn tuppi ina ntahar itu Santas ft Hit Ram man 
utamniasiimo usahfjasu l mint a apil anitl bar/l; and farther 
on : amil issakku sa zarusu clltt ft su ina kitti it minfitiiu 
suktulu ana maltar itu Santas ii tin Ramman'asar bird ft 
pnrftu' tchi obit a»t?l bar? la zarusu til ellu it sil ina. kitti it 
minftti su hi suktulu zaktu ina hip A sinni nagpi ubdntt ina 
sepi . . . mat? issubba hisgallu srtpAki/tt pilpilanu ... hi 
nasir pars? sa Hu Santas it ilu Ramman. 

' A wise man who guards the secrets of the great gods j 
shall cause his son whom he loves, with tablet and pen 
to take oath before Santas and Ramman, and the son 
of a magiciau shall teach hint when to do so. A priest 
who is noble in descent, and whose clothing (?) and 
measurement (?) are perfect, shall present himself before 
Santas and Ramman in the place of augury and oracle. 
The son of a priest whose descent is not noble and who 
is not perfect in clothing (?) and in measure, who has j 
squint (?) eyes, broken teeth, bruised thumbs, boils or 
swellings on his feet . . . shall not keep the temple of 
Santas and Ramman.’ 

Sacrifice rests ultimately on the idea that it gives 
pleasure to the deity (cp Di. Lev. 376). For Israel, 

_ , the eonception of sacrifice as a meal for 

7 ’ Yahwe is reflected in such expressions as 

mental idea. Qcn Sax I)t 33 lo p, c? k). In the Baby- 1 

Ionian records, the gods feast in heaven (4 R 19 59: I 
ihini rabiiti issinit kutrinnu akal same ellu kurunnu j 
damga Li hi i/pat kali ikkalu ; * the glorious gods smell | 
the incense, noble food of heaven ; pure wine, which 
no hand has touched, do they enjoy'); they eat the 
offering (4 R 17 56: akalhu akul nigdsu muhur; 'eat 
his food, accept his sacrifice ’) ; they inhale with physical 
delight the savour of the offering ( Deluge , 151 : ihini 
esinu cresa ihini esinu ere la hi bit kinia zumbe eli bel 
riike iptahrft; 'the gods scent the savour, the gods 
scent the sweet savour ; like flies do they gather them¬ 
selves together about the offerer' ; cp the analogous 
expression -jy: nn. Gen. 821); the gods love the offering 
that man brings [Asum. 1 25 : nadan zebiht ihini rabute 
hi hi me it irsitim iramu ; ‘ the glorious gods of heaven 
and earth love the gift of his sacrifice '). What is active 
in the offering is the voluntary surrender of a private 
possession (Tigl. 7 7 : ona biblat libbiia akki; ' I sacri¬ 
ficed as iny heart enjoined’). As a subject into the 
presence of his king, so docs man come into the presence 
of his god with gift and tribute. In a text, printed in 
4 R 20, which describes the solemn return of the god 
Marduk from Elam to Babylon and the sacrificial feast 
then celebrated in his honour, the imperial sacrifice is 
described in the following terms (rev. 22/): hi mil 
hegalhihunu irsitum fyisibsa tamtum mihirtasu sadil 
iribsu kitrubashu sut hi mahrd mala hunnd lihintt 
kabitti bilatsunu ndhu ana bilbilum. Azlu tubbuhu 
di/hiu a lap ma/j/je zibu surruhu seni kutrinnu armannu \ 
uftessi erehe tabu ; * the heaven pours out its abundance, 
the earth its fulness, the sea its gifts, the mountains 
their produce ; their incomparable offerings, everything 
that can be named, their heavy tribute do they bring to 
the lord of all ; lambs are slaughtered, great oxen 
sacrificed in herds, the sacrifice is made rich, incense 
is prepared, a sweet smelling savour mounts up, 
delicious odour.’ Probably the step from the concep¬ 


tion of the offering as a gift and a meal of the deity 
to that of a finer and, so to speak, spiritual, apper¬ 
ception of that which was brought in sacrifice was 
made at a comparatively early period. So much* is 
indicated by the fact that even from ancient times prayer 
was associated with sacrifice. In the pictorial repre¬ 
sentations of sacrificial scenes we constantly find him 
who prays in close association with him who offers. 
The gesture of prayer was threefold ; nis kdti, lapdtu 
kdti, labdnu appi —lifting up of the hands, folding of 
the hands, casting down of the countenance. 

The purpose of sacrifice is, invariably, to influence 
the deity in favour of the sacrificer. Man brings gifts 
to the gods in order that they may be 

8. rurp . movC( j thereby to reciprocity—to showing 
a favourable disposition in return. 1 When the kings 
Esarhaddon and Asur-bani-pal were seriously menaced 
by the inroads of the Gimirri they multiplied their 
offerings and prayer (see Knudtzon, he.). In the 
liturgies of that period a standing expression is as 
follows :— ina libbi kalumi anni izzizamma anna kena 
huknamma; ‘ because of this lamb offered in sacrifice 
arise thou and establish faithfulness and mercy. ’ 

So, in like manner, the gods are represented as rejoic¬ 
ing over the sacrificial gifts brought them by their human 
worshippers (K. 1547, rev. 11 : igdamrd mahhakkeia 
azleia ina tub libbi ildni igdamru ; ‘accomplished are 
my cleansing sacrifices, to the gladdening of the 
hearts of the gods are my sacrifices of lambs accom¬ 
plished’). The feature of joy and gladness which so 
markedly characterised the sacrificial meals of pre-exilic 
Israel ('" ncc*. Dt. 12 7 ; SACRIFICE, § 18) is by no 
means absent from the Babylonian functions. Thus in 

3 R 8662 we read ( akul akdlu siti kurunnu ningutu 

sukun nit id iliiti) ‘eat food, drink must, make music, 
honour my god '. Predominant, however, over this 

joyous note which finds such marked expression among 
the peoples of classical antiquity there is found in the 
Babylonian ritual a feature which is common to all 
Semitic religions—the element of propitiation. Here, 
of course, we must divest ourselves of all theological 
preconceptions, and put aside all such notions as that 
of an atoning efficacy attaching to the blood as the seat 
of life, or of a divine wrath that expends itself upon the 
sacrificial animal, or even of a ratio vicaria, when we 
speak of the idea of propitiation as underlying Baby¬ 
lonian sacrifices. The similarity of the words and forms 
does not necessarily involve similarity in the religious 
conception. The Babylonians possessed the same 
words for sin (hittu), grace ( annu ), propitiation (pidu) 
as the Hebrews had ; but it is certain that they did not 
associate with the words the same thoughts. At the 
same time it is significant and by no means accidental— 
it has its roots firmly planted in the very nature of the 
religious ideas involved—that every offering offered with 
the object of averting evil of any kind whatsoever was 
associated with the notion of a propitiatory, cleansing, 
purifying efficacy. In a hymn to Samas we read 
(4 R 1746 : a me lu apil ilisu enun arnam eviid mesri - 
tusu marsih ibsd marsih ina tnursi ni'il ilu Samah ana 
nis kdti ia kdlamma akalhu akul nigdhu muhurma Ham. 
Ilkat ana idisu hukun ina kibitika enissu lippatir 
aranhu linnasih ), ‘man, the son of his god—sin, 
transgression lies upon him. His physical strength is 
impaired, he languishes in disease. O Samas, behold 
the uplifting of my hands, cat his food, accept his sacri¬ 
fice, O God. Take off his fetters. At thy command 
may his sins be taken away, his transgressions blotted 
out.’ Other passages subjoined explain themselves. 

4 R 5447 : muhur kadrahu liki pidesu ina kakkar 
hulme mahraka littallak; ' accept the gift he brings, 
receive his ransom money (p*-is) ; let him walk before 

1 Cp King, Babylon. Magic , 17 28(1896): asrukka kutrinnu 
irtsu tabu kinis naplisannima simi kaba-ai, 1 I present you 
with incense, agreeable vapour; look at me truly, hear my 
words.’ 
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them on the ground of peace.' 4 R. 55, obv. 2 n ; nip 
kdtiPu ilisu ana mahdri h nindabiPu ana rami ildniPu 
zbndt ittihi ana Pulmi ; ‘whereby his god accepts the 
lifting up of his hands and takes pleasure in his free¬ 
will offerings, whereby the angry gods turn themselves 
propitiously towards him.' 4 R. 57 7 [akdlb it nap - 
saltum la ina pdnika kunnu lipsusu limn da) : ‘ the food 
and the fatness which is spread out before thy face, may 
it take away mine evil. ’ 1 The following remarkable 
passage, from a hymn to Marduk, stands unfortunately 
alone (K. 246; cp 2 R. 18 53 : amblu niuttaliku ina 
nik re mb sulmb kima kb maPIi limmalsif), ‘ May the 
man plagued with fever be purified like shining metal 
through a gracious peace offering.’ In contracts the 
expression alap taptiri, ‘redemption ox’ [Neb. 132 12 
2133 ) often occurs; cp with this Lev. 43 (naanS is). 
The idea of atonement in the OT has found its classical 
expression in the kapporeth of P(see Meucv-SEAT, § 2). 

In this connection it is important to observe that the root *133 
is attested in Babylonia also, kapdru in the rituals meaning * to 
cleanse,’ ‘to purify/ 4 R. 10 40: amblu muttaliku mar ilisu 
kuppirma; ‘Cleanse (with the water of the oath) the man 
plagued with fever, the son of his god/ 4 R. 2754: akala li i 
sa amelisuatu kuppirma ; ‘cleanse the unclean foods’(of the 
same). In K. 3245 the precept frequently recurs sarru tukappar 
—‘do thou, O king, purify/ as also the phrase takpirtu of the 
ceremony of purification {kima takpirati tuktettii — * when thou 
hast accomplished the rites of purification ’). Whilst the phrase 
already alluded to— nik Pulmi (corresponding to the Heb. 
selem , which, as we see from 1 S. 13 9 2 S. 24 25 Ezek. 45 17, 
denotes a purificatory offering : cp Sacrifick, § 11)—is of only 
occasional occurrence, we frequently in contracts meet with the 
word salfimu, salammu , which in accordance with the primary 
meaning of the root PalAmu may be rendered ‘ turning towards’ 
(on the part of the deity), and taken in the sense of a propitiatory 
sacrifice. Cp Nab tin. 214 9 3 G 2 3 G 41 4 7 G 7 2, Cyr. 220 3 u ith the 
sattukku named in Nabun. 799 15 17. 

A few words must be said on the subjects of human 
sacrifice, offerings to the dead, and sacrifices of chastity. 2 

9 Human ^ is a remarkable circumstance that 

„ ’ -g hitherto no authentic evidence for the 

sacrifice, etc. , c , , . 

burning of human sacrifices has been 

met with in any of the cuneiform inscriptions. It 
would be unwise, however, to base much upon the 
argumentum e silentio here, for reticence with reference 
to such a sad and repulsive practice is only what we 
should expect. The passage, so often quoted in 4 R. 
266 , where the priest is bidden to offer for the life of the 
sick man a kid [urizu] —head, neck, breast of the one 
for head, neck, breast of the other—does not come into 
account here. The text is a description of a magical 
operation such as may be compared with that given in 
2 K. 4 34. The Babylonian sculptures, on the other 
hand, supply traces of human sacrifices that are almost 
unmistakable (see Menant, PG\g^f 97), though it is 
not impossible that the representations in question are 
intended to figure, not human sacrifices, but ceremonies 
connected with circumcision. In the wider sense of the 
term the Babylonian ban (see Ban) has to be regarded 
as of the nature of human sacrifice. That the same 
conception is not altogether absent from the Heb. 
hbrem (against Di. Lev. 377) is proved by Is. 346 , 
where the destruction of Israel’s enemies at Bozrah is 
treated as a '"V nat. Sennacherib (550) put to death 
the troops of Suzub at the command of Asur his lord. 
Shalmaneser [Mo. Obv. 17) burnt the young men and 
maidens in his band of captives. The ban pronounced 
by Asur-bani-pal (6101) over his enemies extends also 
to the lower animals (cp Judg. 20 48). A sacrificial offer¬ 
ing of prisoners (cp 1 S. 15 33) is thus recorded by Asur- 
bani-pal (470): ‘the remainder of the people I put to 
death beside the great steer, where my grandfather 
Sennacherib had been murdered, making lamentation 
for him.’ In 4 R.6340 Istar figures as the bloodthirsty 
goddess who devours human flesh : istanatti ddmi 
nisbuti sa amcluti Per sa la akdli nerpaddu la Id kardsi : 

1 Cp King, t.c. if 76. 

2 On human sacrifice cp Lenormant, Etudes accadiennes, 

3 112; Sayce, TSBA 425 ; Menant, PG 1 150. 
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‘she (the daughter of Anu) has drunk the satisfying 
blood of men, flesh that cannot be eaten, bones that 
cannot be gnawed.’ The probability is that the Baby¬ 
lonians practised human sacrifice secretly without form¬ 
ally taking it up into the recognised worship. In the 
older period (of which we have a reminiscence in Gen. 
22 ), as well as in times of religious declension (2 K. 
1731), the Israelites doubtless borrowed the practice of 
human sacrifice from the peoples in their immediate 
neighbourhood. 

As for offerings to the dead, which indeed are 
forbidden in the OT as relics of heathenism (Dt. 
2614), but the practice of which was not unknown 
even at a late date (Jer. I67), evidence of their use 
among the Babylonians and Assyrians is of frequent 
occurrence (see A. Jeremias, Vorstcllungen vom Lcbcn 
nach dem Tode , 53). The Descent of Istar closes with 
the charge of the priest to the necromancer : ‘ if she 
vouchsafe not liberation to thee, then turn thy face 
towards her and pour out pure w'atcr with precious 
balsam before Tammuz the husband of her youth.’ 
Asur-bani-pal (Lehmann, SamassumukTn, 223) says: 
adi kispi ndk mb ana bkimnic sarrdni alikdt mahri sa 
subtulu arkus: ‘ for the lament of the pourer out of 
water on behalf of the spirits of my ancestors, the kings, 

I gave orders because it had been abolished.’ In the 
burying-places of Sirghula and Elhibba were discovered 
traces of offerings to the dead : calcined date stones, bones 
of oxen, sheep, birds. Representations of sacrifices to 
the dead are given in Perrot, l.c. 361, and Menant, Pil 
254. The dirge as a Babylonian institution is attested 
also by Ezek. S14. The sacrifice of chastity, mentioned 
by Herodotus (I199), is bluntly described in the Epistle 
of Jeremiah [v. 43 [ = Baruch 643]). Even in the Nimrod- 
epos, Istar the goddess of love already appears ( 49 1) 
surrounded by a whole troop of attendants : vptahhir 
iltu Istar kizircti samhdti ii hdrimdti ; ‘there assembled 
the goddess Istar, the servants, harlots, and concubines.' 
In the period of religious decay the worship by such 
hieroduli became naturalised in Jerusalem (2 K. 237). 

The subject of lustrations stands in close connection 
with that of sacrifice in the Hebrew Torah, and has a 

10. Lustrations. ! 5 ge f la , ce in * e Babylonian ritual. 

I he texts relating to it are very 
difficult, especially because they are often written in 
pure ideograms. At the foundation of these purifica¬ 
tions lies the conception that an unclean substance can 
be removed by a clean, and a clean be taken up by an 
unclean. That which is unclean has a contagious 
character, that which is clean has a sympathetic power. 
So 4 R. I62 : me sundti ana karpati tbrma ana ribiti 
tubukma viarustu sa cmdki innaPParu ribitu litbal 
ru turn naditum si kima mb littabik kispi sa ina ruti 
naditi bullulu ana arkati lituru: ‘ this water pour 
thou into a pot, then pour out in the street ; let the 
street carry off the sickness which deprives of strength, 
and let the poison poured into it be washed away like 
the water, let the spell which has united itself with the 
poison poured in be averted.' The spell (from which 
the sickness proceeds) is transferred to the poison, the 
poison is absorbed by the water, the water is carried off 
by the street; thus the sufferer has a threefold guarantee 
that he will be healed of his sickness. 

As ingredients were employed such things as from 
their external appearance or internal qualities were 
fitted to be symbols of purity. Water is mentioned 
with special frequency. In lustrations libations of 
water are offered to Samas. Marduk and Ea the geds 
of pure exorcism are honoured w-ith libations and 
sacrifices in the house of sprinkling [bit rimki; 5 R. 
5O51). In the temple was a laver [agubbu). In an 
oath formula [Maqlu. 34, 47) occurs this expression: 
ana ildni Pa same mb anamdin kima andku ana kdsunu 
ulalhikun dsi attunu iasi ullilainni : ‘I offer water to 
the gods of heaven. As I perform your purification for 
you, so do ye cleanse me.’ The waters of the Euphrates 
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and the Tigris were regarded ns having special efficacy 
(Xintr. lip. 49 19 ; Zimmern, Surpu , 4466 , ib. 77); we 
have this interesting passage : * By' Marduk's command 
be the bowl with thy guilt, thy ban, taken away like the 
unclean water from thy body and thy hands and 
swallowed up by the earth.’ 

besides water, frequent mention is made of honey {tlispti), 
wine (kardnu), milk ( urbu), cream (Jiimttii ); further, bright 
minerals such as salt ( tabtu ), alum (sikkatu), alkali (V uhtthi) ; 
and, from the vegetable kingdom, corn (ttpuntu), the wood of 
various trees, such as cedar (erinu), cypress (bttrdsu), palm (j?il- 
simarnt), calamus (kdnu tabu', cp 3^12 II ruj?), rr^-^>(onycha?) 
all sorts of incense ( kutrinnu , rnt?p). 

As a clean place— asm ellu, exactly corresponding 
to the Tna oipE of Xu. 199—the wilderness is frequently 
named. 1 4 R. S43: main it ana seri a Iri elli lisesi , 

4 let the ban depart to the wilderness, the clean place’ 
(cp 4 R. 14 2), 4 R. 56 si : ana pan namalse la seri 
pdniki htkni, * to the beasts of the wilderness turn thy 
face.’ It is on a similar conception of the wilderness as 
the clean place that the Israelite custom of sending the 
goat for Azazel into the wilderness on the day of Atone¬ 
ment appears to rest (but see Azazel). Of the other 
goat also which had to be burnt, Josephus remarks 
(.hit. iii. 103) that before the burning it had to be 
brought to a very clean place —(els KaOapuirarov x^P^ov). 

Purity—physical cleanliness—is postulated in every 
sacrificial act, as in every exercise of religion (4 R. 23 16: 
kdld elleti ikkd mahharka : 4 with pure hands he sacrifices 
before thee.’ 4 R. 19 no. 2 : katika mi si katika ubbib , 

4 wash thy hand, purify thy hand.’ Maqlu 108 69 : itturu 
sent misd kdld scritmma sent misd kata , ' the morning 
dawn is past, I have washed my hands ; the morning 
glow has shone, I have washed my hands'). All who 
were sick or who associated with those who were unclean 
became themselves unclean. (4 R. 0264 : Id el la Id 
ellita ul itamar, ' the unclean man, the unclean woman, 
shall he not look upon ’). 

Thai contact with the dead defiled may be assumed as matter 
of course; of sexual defilement ibis is expressly staled by 
Herodotus (1 198) ; cp 4 R. *26 no. 5 : zinnistu sa katas a la damka 
uStam/jir antatu sa katas a la misd ittaplas: ‘to a woman 
whose hand is not pure, he has joined himself; at a maid-servant 
whose hand is not washed, he has looked.’ 

Foods also were distinguished as clean and unclean. 
In the prayer addressed to the sun-god we often meet 
with such expressions as these : minima lit it ikulit istu 
ipsusu ulappitu ukabbisu , ‘ if he perchance has eaten, 
drunken, anointed with, touched, or trodden on, aught 
that was unclean.’ In the calendar given in 5 R. 4849 
occur food prohibitions. For the 9th of Ivvar fish is 
forbidden, for the 30th of Ab swine llesh (ser sake), for 
the 27th of Tisri swine flesh, beef (ser alpi), for the 10th 
of Marhesvan dates, for the 25th of Ivvar, 29th of 
Kisleu, and 6th of Tebet contact with women. 

The Babylonian ritual of purification urgently needs 
systematic exhibition, especially on account of its close 
connection with OT views. Xowack (//.•/ 275) re¬ 
marks with truth that the biblical ideas of clean and 
unclean had their rise elsewhere than on the soil of 
Yahwism (cp Smend, Pel. -gescli. 334). In such a law 
of purification as that which we find in Lev. 14 un¬ 
questionably many pre-Israelite representations are 
present. The cedar-wood mentioned in Lev. 14 4 is one 
of the cleansing media of the Babylonian ritual also 
(4 R. I632 5 R. 51 15) ; the bird which in Lev. 14 7 is 
charged with carrying off the leprosy into space is often 
met with in Babylonian litanies (4 R. 426 4 R. 592 , 
rev. 14 : 4 I will rend asunder my wickedness, let the 
bird carry it away up to the skv’). The sevenfold 
sprinkling of the person to be cleansed (Lev. 14 7) recalls 
such passages as 4 R. 2 d 32 : adi sibisu zuniur anieli 
suatu pusitsma, 4 seven times anoint the body of that 
man.’ The besmearing with blood on the tip of the 
right ear, on the right thumb, on the great toe of the 

1 The desert is perhaps regarded as pure because it receives 
utipurified and dead bodies without harm. 


right foot, prescribed in Lev. 14 14 has its analogies 
in many magical texts (cp ASKT 9 \ 52 : abna el la 
inn kitkdni sa eniht ina ubdnisu sihirti ina htmelisu 
luktin, 4 lay the shining stone on the lashes[?] of his 
eyes, on his little finger, on his left side’). An 
interesting parallel to the offering of purification pre¬ 
scribed for the poor, which follows the magical operation 
prescribed in Lev. 14 21, occurs in K. 8380. There the 
person to be purified is bidden take hold of the hands of 
the sacrificer who pours water upon the hand of the 
sufferer, lays incense upon the dish, and solemnly pre¬ 
pares the sacrificial meal. Then, further, we read: 
lumma ritbd Id lu kil issdru ana makldte ikalu lumma 
viulkinu lit libbi lu i ikalu , * if he is a rich man he 
shall hand over a dove (?) to be burned, but if he is 
1 a pauper he shall cause the heart of a sheep to be 
burned.’ 

i. Points of resemblance. — (a) A large number of 
expressions relating to sacrifice are common to both 

rituals— e.g., kurbannu (;np), zibu 

11. Summary. (n?;)> }ulm „ ^ ^ 

tabd/iu (rua), kaparu (133). (b) In bloody sacrifices, 

the same species of animals are employed (ox, sheep, 
goat). Animals of a year old are preferred, sacrifices 
of a more advanced age are rare. Female animals are in 
the one case used for purifications, in the other (Xu. 1627) 
for sin offerings. ’The offering of defective animals was 
in the one case allowed for purposes of augury, in the 
other for free-w ill offerings (Lev. 2223). Generally speak¬ 
ing, both rituals required that the victim should be 
without blemish. As in the Babylonian ritual the 
sattukku — i.e. , the regular and obligatory sacrifices—lies 
at the foundation of the worship, so also in P, and still 
more in Kzekiel, is the tumid , the regular daily offering, 
made statutory' and the centre of the whole divine 
service. (c) As for unbloody sacrifices, among the 
Babylonians systematic use was made of various 
materials of which the employment in Israel was only 
exceptional, such as wine, water, oil. The incense 
offering ( kutrinnu) was unknown to early Israel. All 
the more striking is the frequent and important place it 
takes in the ritual law of P which provides a special 
altar for the kltoreth. Jeremiah (620) has a polemic 
against it as a modern and outlandish innovation. The 
unknown author of Is. 653 names Babylon as the land 
in which sacrifices are offered in gardens, and incense 
offered upon bricks (cp Chors. 172 ; Sarg. Ann. 434 ; 
4 R. 4953). The incense offering of post-exilic Israel 
may perhaps have been borrowed from the Babylonian 
ritual. 

ii. Points of difference. —(rt) In the vegetable offerings 

of the Hebrew Torah only those products figure which 
represent a right of private ownership acquired by 
labour and trouble. Honey', cream, milk, fruit occur 
frequently as Babylonian offerings, but never amongst 
those of the OT. The wine libation is no longer an 
independent offering in P (SACRIFICE, § 35), Ezekiel 
prohibited it altogether—doubtless, however, only' on 
account of abuses connected with it (1 S. 1 14). (^) As 

regards bloody sacrifices, offerings of fish and game 
were excluded from the Hebrew ritual. Both are 
inherently’ the property’ of Yah we and thus not appro¬ 
priate as sacrificial gifts. The fish offering, on the 
other hand, is frequently mentioned in Assyrian and 
late Babylonian inscriptions, and game offerings were in 
great favour. In Tigl.~pil.~t 4 ff. we read: ‘herds of 
hinds, stags, chamois (?), wild goats, which I had taken 
in hunting in large numbers, I brought together like 
sheep, and the progeny that was born of them l offered 
as my heart bade me, along with pure sacrificial lambs, 
to the god Asur.’ 

(*:) As for the fundamental idea underlying sacrifice, 
the Hebrew sacrifice in its older form gave a special 
development to the conception of a sacral communion 
between God and the worshipper as represented in the 
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act of offering (ep Wellh. Held. 114); the Babylonian 
cultus, on the other hand, affords no traee of this. All 
the more strongly is the idea of the purificatory and 
propitiatory character of sacrifice which comes into the 
foreground in P and Ezekiel conspicuous in the Baby¬ 
lonian cultus. Singular to say, however, that shows not 
the faintest trace of asdm (Sacrifice, § 27), hattdih 
(Sacrifice, § 28); we may assume that the sin and the 
trespass offering of the Hebrew Torah, although all 
that we know of their technique is wholly of post-exilic 
date, were entirely of Israelite growth. J. J. 

RIVAL (!"nV), 1 S. 16 RV, AV Adversary. 

RIVER. For the rivers and streams mentioned in 
the EV, see, generally, Geography, § 5 ; Palestine, 
§§9, 13; Egypt, § 6; Assyria, § 4; Moab, § 4/.; 
also Euphrates, Jordan, Nile, etc. 

The regular word for river is x. ndhdr (mj, N. Sem., Ar. 
nahr is probably a loan-word). See Geography, § 5, and cp 
Aram-naharaim. Other words occasionally so rendered are:— 

2. yfor (in*; cp Canal, Geography, § 5 [ii.]) used regu¬ 
larly of the Nile [q.v.] or of its arms, once of a mining-shaft 
(Job 28 10), and in Dan. 12 5-7 of the Tigris. The last mentioned 
unrestricted use of the word appears again in later Hebrew. 

3. ndhal (Vni> N. Sent.) corresponds to the Ar. ivady or 
torrent-valley; see Geography, § 5[iv.j, and cp Brook. 

Two terms appear to designate primarily canals or conduits: — 

4. yubal (*? 3 V, \/fiow, run), Jer. 17 8f (i*/u.a$ [BRAQ]) of 
which 'ubal (Vzhltf in Dan. 8 2/ 6+ (see Ulai) seems to be a 
mere phonetic variation. Cp the form yabat* in plu. Is. 30 25 
(EV ‘ streams’), 44 4 (EV ‘ watercourses’). 

5. pi leg GSc), Ps. 46 4 [5] G 5 o [10]. Cp pelaggoth, Job 20 17 
EV 1 river,’ in Judg. 5 15/i, RV ‘ watercourses’ (so Moore ; cp, 
however, Bu., Now.). 

For the sake of completeness mention may here be made of:— 

6. 'dphik (rp£,y), see Brook. 

7. 'dsed (tj\x), Nu. 21 15, AV ‘stream’; on the meaning see 
Ashdoth-pisgah. 

8. ndzeltm (c^'D> lit. ‘ flowing ’), Ps. 78 16 Cant. 4 15, ‘streams. 

RIVER OF EGYPT (D'TVD hni). See Egypt, 

Brook of. 

RIVER OF THE WILDERNESS (rQTI?n ^ 0 ). 

See Arabah, Brook of the. 

RIZIA (rPVT), i Ch. 739 RV, AV Rezia. 

RIZPAH (HDY" 1 ; § 71, ‘pavement’; peccJ>A [BAL), 
daughter of Aiah [ q . v .\ Saul’s concubine, 2 S. 87 
218 ^, (pe 4 > 4 >< 5 s 9 [A in v. 8]). According to the existing 
tradition 4 Ishbosheth ' was angry with Abner for taking 
possesssion of his father's concubine, and Abner 
indignantly repelled the accusation (on 2 S. 38 see 
Nabal). Winckler, however, plausibly holds ( 672 196) 
that the original tradition interpreted this fact differently, 
and that in reality Abner had dethroned ‘ Ishbosheth,’ 
and signified his assumption of Saul’s crown by taking 
possession of Saul’s wife (cp 12 n I622). The pathetic 
story of Rizpah’s conduct when her two sons Armoni 
(see Saul, § 6) and Mepiiibosheth [ q . v .] and the 
five sons of Michal or rather Merab \ q . v .] had been 
put to death, to remove the blood-guiltiness of the land, 
is also, according to Winckler (6/2241), unhistorieal ; 
he suspects mythological affinities, and compares the myth 
of Niobe (Preller, Griech A/VrA. 2269). According to 
2 S. 21 11^, it was on hearing of the act of Rizpah, 
that David sent for the bones of Saul and Jonathan, 
that they might be buried together in the sepulchre of 
Kish at Zela, or rather Laish (= Shalishah). See 
Zelah. 

On the Rizpah-story see further RSfi ) 419 J /., and on the 
mode of execution (ypin) see Hanging, 2 b\ on the source of 
the narrative, see Samuel (Books), §§ 4; We. CH 263 ; Bu. 
Ri . Sa . 257 f . T. K. C. 

ROAST. See Cooking, § 6 ; Sacrifice, § 6. 

ROBE, the rendering suggests an outer garment of 
some richness, more elaborate and elegant than an 
ordinary mantle. 


The word occurs most frequently as the rendering of me‘il (see 
Mantle, § 2 [ 6 ]), occasionally, too, of adddreth , Jon. 36 , and 
(for MT eder) Mi. 2 8 (see ib. 5), and of mahdldsdth , Is. 322 RV 
(see ib. 7), o-roA>j, Lk. 15 22 20 46 Rev. On 79 it,/, (see tb. 16), 
and Mt. 27 28 (see ib. 20). It is applied to the more 

general terms beged (1 K. 22 10 30 |j 2 Ch. 18 9 29; see Dress, 
§ r [1]), and (Lk. 23 11, RV 4 apparel ’), and is once used to 

render kuttbneth (Is. 22 21), on which see Tunic. See Dress, 
Mantle, and cp Clothing, Garment. 

ROBOAM (Mt. 1 7 ), RV Rehoboam. 

ROCK. 1. T)V, stir. See Names of God, § 15, 

and Zur. [Under Zur thirty-five places are cited where sur 
seems to have become altogether a synonym for ‘God.’ In 
twenty-one of these 0 (from a dread of materialism 7 ) has 0to$, 
in four /Sorj 0 o$, in four <f>vA a£; Kvpios (Is. 17 10), 5 iK<no$ (1 S. 2 2), 
fCTtomjs (2 S. 22 32), ax'-nAjj/u.TTTwp (Ps. 89 27 [26]) each occur once ; 
and in Dt. 32 37 Hab. 1 12 (ft snows a different text.] 

2. i’Vp, sdla'. See Sela. [In 2 S. 222 Ps. 1 83 [2], 
31 4 [3] 42 10 [9], sdla is a synomyn of sur, and a divine 
title. Konig ( Stylistik , 100) finds sdla once used of a 
heathen god, but iyVo (EV 4 his rock’) in Is. 31 9, if 
correct, is parallel to v*ib (EV 4 his princes’). See 
Crit. Bib. ] 

3. riys» via' oz (Judg. 626 RV), cp Fortress; 4. 
trc^ni halldmis (Job289), C P Flint ; 5. rg, keph (Jer. 
429 Job 306 ); ep Cephas, Simon Peter. 

ROCKBADGER (j!pU ; , Lev. 11 5 RV^.j, EV Coney. 

ROD. Of the following words, the first three are 
also rendered ‘staff’ ; see Is. 3O32 (the staff of judg¬ 
ment); Ps. 234 (ddct, || njytrOi see Staff, i) ; Gen. 32 10 
(Jacob’s staff); for a very special sense of naa and 
unsr, see Sceptre. 

1. HED, matteh (\/Ht 23 , to stretch out): of the staff or wand of 
the traveller (Gen. 38 1825, etc.), shepherd (Ex. 4 2, etc.), wonder¬ 
worker (Ex. 7912, etc.), warrior (iS. 14 27 43), task-master 
(Is. 9 3 [4], eLc.), ruler (Jer. 48 17, etc.) ; an implement of punish¬ 
ment (Is. 30 31), used also in beating out black cummin ( kesah , 
Is. 2S27). The ‘rods’ in Nu. 17 17 J/. [17 2 Jf.] are apparently 
‘shafts,’ t.e., arrows or spears. Matteh is also rendered ‘staff’ 
(the staff of judgment), Is. 30 32. Cp the Ar. nabut , Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 1 147, 379. 

2. 123 ^, sebet, cp Ass. sabatu , ‘to beat ’ (whence sibtu , ‘staff, 

as something to beat with, but also ‘massacre,’ Frd. Del.) 
(a) As an implement of punishment (Prov. 10 13 1324); the 
bastinado as authorised by law is referred to in Dt. 25 1-3, and 
(probably) Dt. 22 18. See Law and Justice, § 12. In (ft the 
verbs are paanyovr, nauSeveiv ; paf}&i£et.v is used only of 
threshing in agriculture. ( b ) As used far beating cummin 
(kammon, Is. 2S27). ( c ) Of the shepherd’s staff, or club-stick 

(Ar. nabut), Ps. 234 Lev. 27 32 Ezek. 20 37. (d) Of the ruler’s 

staff; see Sceptre, (e) Of a weapon, in time of stress, 2 S. 
23 21. Both matteh and sebet are used also metaphorically in 
the sense of ‘ tribe ’ (see Tribe). 

3. SipC, makkel , literally a shoot or wand (Jer. 1 11 Gen. 30 37, 
etc.); of traveller’s staff, Gen. 32 11; of the shepherd’s, 1 S. 
174043 Zech. 11 7 1014 ; once perhaps of a crutch, see Staff, 
3. Used in rhabdomancy, Hos. 4 12 (see Divination, § 2 [iJ). 

4. “lail, luder, used only metaphorically (but as representing 
its literal sense of ‘shoot.’ ‘scion ’ or ‘ twig ’), Is. 11 1 Prov. 14 3!. 

5. pa)S 5 os, 1 Cor. 4 21 Heb. 94 Rev. 2 27 11 1 12 5 19 i 5 , all, 
except 1 Cor. ( l.c .) and Rev. lli, influenced by OT. 

The ‘beating with rods’ (pa/S 5 i£eix<) in Acts 16 22 2 Cor. 
11 25 is the Roman punishment inflicted by the lictors (EV 
‘serjeants,’ pajSSou* 01; Acts 16 35 38). 

RODANIM (D':ih), i Ch. 1 7 AV m s-, RV ; AV 

Dodanim. 

ROE. The rendering of: 1. sdbi, (Ar. zaby, Aram. 

tabyd [cp Tabitha], Ass. sabitu ; 5 op*d$ [BNAL 1 ) in EV of 
1 Ch. 128, and 2 S. 2 18 (‘ wild roe,' lit. 4 roe that is in llie field,' 
cp RVmg.), and, with RY»‘k r - ‘gazelle,’ in EV of Cant. 2 7 {0 
Swap-caiv) 9 and 17 (0 SopKojyi) 3 5 (® Swapcaiv) 8 14 ; A\ only 
in Ecclus. 2720 (RV ‘gazelle’); also the rendering of the fem. 
form sebiyyah , in Cant. 4 5 7 3 [4] RV (RVmg. ‘gazelle,’ 

not in AV). When mentioned as an article of food sebi is 
rendered Roebuck (Dt. 12 1522 14 s 15 22 1 K. 4 23 [5 3], AV ; 
RV ‘gazelle'). 

2. ya'dldh , nSjP, Prov. 5 19, RV, Doe ; cp Goat, § 2. 

3. 'dpher, *12y, Cant. 4573 [4], AV ‘ young roe,’ RV ‘ fawn,’ 
see Hart. 

4. yahmur, (lit. ‘red’), Dt. 14 5 1K.423 [53]; AV 

Fai.low-deer (/Sov'/S aXo$ [AL in Dt.]; B in Dt., and BAL in 
Ki. om. ?). 
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Like the Gazelle and Hart, the roe is chiefly 
alluded to for its swiftness, and partly on account of 
its grace and beauty is a favourite image of female 
charms. 1 On the species in general see Goat, § 2, and 
note that the name yahmur (no. 4 above) is still used 
by the Arabs for the true Cervus capreolus (cp Dr. 
Deut ., ad loc. and see Antelope). The Capreolus 
capra, with which the yahmur has also been identified, 
is a small form found distributed over Europe and 
W. Asia, and still occurs in Palestine ; specimens of it 
were seen by Tristram on Lebanon, and by Condor 
[Tent- Work, 91 [1887]) on Mt. Carmel. The fallow- 
deer (cp AV), Cervus dam a, is a native of N. Africa 
and of the countries surrounding the Mediterranean, 
whence it has been introduced into many civilised 
countries. It occurs also in N. Palestine, but is said 
to be scarce. A nearly allied species, C. mesopotamicus, 
is found in parts of W. Persia. A. E. s.—s. A. c. 

ROGELIM {Z'bp ; pcoreA[A]eiA\ [BA], pakaBein 
[L]) ; the home of ' Barzillai the Gileadite’ (2 S. 1727 
1931). The existence of such a place is questionable. 
Probably the passages relative to Barzillai are based on 
an earlier passage respecting Mki’IIIKOSHETII [</.?». § 2] 
which had already become corrupt, and n'Sn (Rogelim) 
is a corruption of cPu rrn Beth-gallim, i.c. , Beth-gilgal 
(see Gallim ; Saul, § 4). 

The corruption arose from a scribe’s lapsus oculi. In 2 S. 
1727 / the. true text probably ran (see 0 ba.l and C p Yarn) 
aseto mirgy ciinp© c'Vrrrzs ^n:n. But 

D'nnpo w ^s miswritten the consequence of which was 

that one scribe (followed by MT and wrote n’Lp.Ej and 

another (followed by 0 l) wrote E* 3 p"l 0 , instead of D’^rjraS. 
The ijveyKar of ©UAL represents C’3M*lpD ( C P Judg. 3 17 /). 
2 S. 10 31 was harmonised, as to the name of Barzillai’s home, 
with 2 S. 17 27 in each of the texts. t. K. C. 

ROHGAH (njnh Kt. n^nn Kr.), a name in a 
genealogy of Asher § 4 ii. ). Ini Ch. 734 “ [Ahi] 
and Rohghah ” becomes [a X i 1 oyia [B], [A X l]t;YPA op* 
[A], [Heir] KAI pATOye [L.] ; but roaga ; Posh. om. 
passage) ; cp Am, 2. 

ROIMUS (poeiA\oy [B]), I Esd. 5 8 = Ezra 2 2 , 

Rehum, 1. 

ROLL. 1. nkjs, mUgilhih; xapriov, xe^aXts), 

Jer. 36 2, etc. See Writing. 

2 * gdhiyon ; for S’VT 5 Z © has TOfxov kcuvov fxeydXov 

[BKQI TOfjLOv vdprou k. fx. [A]; RV ‘ tablet.’ A tablet of wood or 
stone is probably meant. Is. S if. For the gilyonim of Is. 3 23 
cp Mirror, end. 

3. "i£D, s'/Aar, Ezra Cm, RV ‘archives.’ See Writing and 
cp Historical Literature. 

ROLLER (^inn ; ws\srbAd< [BAQT ; cp Is. 16 ]), 
Ezek. 80 _»i, one of the few references to surgical practice 
in the EV(see Medicine). Jlittul from ^/entwine (used 
in Ezek. 1 64 of swaddling, cp derivative in Job 3S 9 ) is 
properly a bandage (cp Toy’s rendering in SHOT) 
rather than a poultice (as 0). 

ROMAMTI-EZER ("ITI? § 2 3 » according to 

the Chronicler a son of Heman : 1 Ch. 254 31 poo/v\ei 
yioi coA. pOA\eAxei [B, superser. o )0 lP b ], pcoM- 
6 a\ 0 i ezep- poo\\e 0 Miezep [A], p<\A\& 0 iezep [L], 
romemthiezer [Vg. ]), but see Hem an. 
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History of criticism (§§ 1-3). 
What ‘ Romans ’ seems to be 
<S 4). 

Contents (§ 5) 

Not a letter (§§ 6-8). 
Structure (§§ 0-13). 

Late date (§§ 14-18). 


Conclusion (§ 19). 

Author (§§ 20-22). 

His date (§ 23). 

Value of Work (§ 24). 
Defenders of authenticity (§ 

25A 

Literature (§ 26). 

Of Epistles to the Romans Old-Christian Literature 
is acquainted with two — that of Paul and that of 


1 If these animals were sacred to the goddess of love (see 
Gazelle), another plausible origin of the reference might be 
sought for. 
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Ignatius. As regards the latter, the reader is referred 
to what has been said under Old-Christian Litera¬ 
ture (§ 28/.). The * Epistle of Paul to the Romans’ 
has come down to us from antiquity not as a separate 
work but as one of the most distinguished members of a 
group—the 'epistles of Paul’ (^7n<rro\cd IlauXou)—in 
which its title in the shortest form, followed by Ti. \YH 
among others (after NABC, etc.), is ' to Romans ’ (7rpds 
'Pu/iaiovs). 

From the beginning (first by Marcion, about 140 a.d. ) 
the work, as an integral part of the authoritative 

1. History of l A ? 0 f e '. (i ' A 7m,° X ~T P P°T' 

criticism; tra-^T""^’ (»»**«)-"> other 

ditional view words as a canwmtal wrltln g. "as 
tacitly recognised as the work of the 

apostle Paul. This continued without a break till 1792. 
Justin took no notice of Paul ; Irenceus and Tertullian 
—the latter with a scornful ’ hatredcorum apostolus’ 
on his lips—laboured to raise the ‘apostle’ in the 
estimation of the faithful (cp Paul, § 48) ; but no one 
ever thought of doubting the genuineness of the letters 
attributed to the apostle—or of defending it. During 
the whole of that period the question did not so much 
as exist. 

There is indeed a very old discussion—perhaps it had 
already arisen even in the second century—as to the 

2 . Theory of 
compositeness. 


existence of the epistle in two forms, a 
longer and a shorter, even after omis¬ 
sion of the two last chapters ( 15 , 16 ). 


Origen taxes Marcion with this last omission ; but Origen’s 
older contemporary Tertullian says nothing of that, 
though he several times reprimands the heretic for having 
tampered with the text of chaps. 1 - 14 . T he probability 
is that Tertullian had no acquaintance with chaps. 15 /. 
At any rate, he made no citation from them in his 
polemic against Marcion ( adv . Marc. 5 13-14), although 
in its course he leaves none of the previous chapters 
( 1 - 14 ) unreferred to and speaks of one expression— 
‘tribunal Christi ’ ( 14 10)— as written 'in clausula’ 
[epistula*] ; cp van Manen, Paulas , 2 ioi - ii 8 . 

In recent times the tradition of the text as regards 
chaps. 15-16 has frequently come under discussion. 
T he conclusion is not only that the chapters in question 
were unknown to Marcion and probably also to other 
ancient witnesses, including lremvus and Cyprian, but 
also that there were in circulation at an early date MSS. 
in which the doxology Rom. 16 25-27 either occurred 
alone immediately after 14 23 or was entirely wanting 
(cp Ti. ; Sunday-Headlam, Comm. (1895), 89 /; S. 
Davidson, Intr.$\ 1894, 1 120-123). 

To these facts were added, at a later date, considerations 
based on the contents of chaps. 15 - 1(3 tending to show that they 
hardly fitted in with chaps. 1 - 14 . Sender (Piss. de duplici 
appendice ef>. Pauli ad Rom. 1767 ; Paraphrasis ep. ad 
Romanos, 1769), soon afterwards supported by Eichhorn (/: 7 m /. 
in das NT), held chap. 15 / to be by Paul hut not to have 
originally belonged to the Epistle to the Romans. Baur Cl ub. 
Ztschr ., 1836, Paulus, 1845, cp Paulusi 2 >, 1 [1866] 393*409), 
followed, in the main, among others by Schwegler ( Xacltap. 
Zeit alter), ZeUer(ACL), S. Davidson (Introd. ( 3) , 1894, 1 123-131), 
and controverted by Kling (St.Kr., 1837), Be ^ elle and others, 
maintained the piece to be spurious. Since Baur, many scholars 
have endeavoured to steer a middle course hy seeking — in very 
divergent ways, it is true — for the close of the letter supposed 
lost, in chaps. 15 , 10 . So among others, Lucht (Ueber die 
laden letzten Kapp. des Romerbrie/s , 1871), Volk mar (Rd'mer- 
brief, 1875), Scholten ( Tit. T, 1876), Bruckner (Reihenfolge, 
1 ? 9°)j Baljon (Gesch. v. d. Bocken des l\ r Ps. 1901, p. 95-6). In 
these various attempts an important part was always played by 
the conjecture, first put forth by Schulz (St.A’r., 1829), that in 
Rom. 10 1-20 what we really have is an epistle of Paul to the 
Ephesians. 

In this direction—that of holding more Pauline 
epistles than one to have been incorporated with each 
other or amalgamated together to form the canonical 
epistle to the Romans—the way had already been led 
(leaving 15 , 16 out of account) bv Heumann in 1765. 

He argued, according to Meyer (A'ommA 3 ) [1850], etc.), for 
the ‘strange hypothesis’ that a new Epistle to the Romans 
begins at chap. 12, whilst chap. 16 contains two postscripts (zn>. 
1-24 and 25-27) to the first. Eichhorn (Einl.W, 1827) guessed 
that Paul m reading over the epistle after it had been written 
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by an amanuensis made various additions with his own hand. 
C. H. Weisse ( Philos. Dogm. 1855) held Rom. 9-11 to he a later 
insertion. He found moreover a number of minor insertions in 
the Epistle, and finally concluded that chaps. 9-10 + 16 1-16, 20^, 
probably had belonged originally to an Epistle of Paul to the 
Ephesians (cp his Beitr. zur Kritik der pauL Br. 1867, edited 
by Sulze). Laurent {Nettiest. Studien, 1866) supposed Paul 
to have written with his own hand to his Epistle to the 
Romans a number of notes which subsequently by accident 
found their way into the text. Renan (Si. PaitC) was of 
opinion that Paul had published his Epistle to the Romans in 
several forms— e.g ., chaps. 1-11 + 15 ; chaps. 1-14 + 16 (part); out 
of these forms the epistle known to us ultimately grew. Slraat- 
man (Th. 1 \ 1868, 38-57), controverted by Rovers (ib. 310-325), 
came to the conclusion that chaps. 12-14 do not fit in with what 
precedes; that these chapters along with chap. 16 belong to an 
Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians; and that the close of the 
Epistle to the Romans, properly so called, is found in chap. 15 . 
Spitta (Zur Gesch. u. Litt . des Urchristentums y 1 16-30, 1893) 
contended, and at a later date (81-193, 1901) reaffirmed, though 
with some modifications of minor importance, that our Epistle 
to the Romans is the result of a fitting-together of two epistles 
written hy Paul at separate times, one before and one after his 
visit to Rome, and addressed to the Christians there. The first 
and longer, a well rounded whole, consisted of 1 1-H36, 158*33, 
I621-27; the second, partly worked into the first, has not 
reached us in its entirely ; we recognise with certainty only the 
portions: 12 i -15 7and 16 1-20. 

Pierson-Xaber ( Verisimilia , 1886), controverted by Kuenen 
(Th. T, 1886, cp van Manen, Byblatl van de Hervorming^ 1887, 
No. 4, and Bib/, mod. Theol. 1887), point to a number of joinings 
and sutures, traces of manipulation and compilation, in the 
traditional lext of the Epistle to the Romans, with a view to 
proving its lacera conditio. Michelsen (Th. T, 1886-7) sought 
to distinguish in that text five or six editions of Paul’s Epistle, 
in the course of which various far-reaching modifications may be 
supposed to have been made. Sulze (Prot. Kirchenztg. 1888, 
no. 42) pressed still further for the recognition of additions and 
insertions. Voller repeated his ‘ Yotum, etc.’ (recorded in Th. T , 
1889) in a separate publication (Die Komposition der paulin . 
Hauptbriefe, r, 1890), and sought 10 prove again that our canonical 
Epistle to the Romans is the fruit of repeated redaction and 
expansion of a genuine epistle of the apostle. 

Thus, there has been no lack of effort on the part of 
scholars to satisfy themselves and each othei of the 
composite character of the traditional text. Equally 
decided, however, at least with most of them, is the 
opinion that nevertheless the text is, for the most part, 
and in the main, from the hand of Paul. This con¬ 
viction was for a long time tacitly assumed, rather than 
explicitly expressed. So even by Baur, Weisse, and 
Straatman, whilst it was brought to the foreground, with 
friendly yet polemical emphasis, as against the representa¬ 
tives of ‘advanced criticism,’ by Spitta. As regards 
the others mentioned above, most hesitation was to l>e 
noticed in Pierson-Naber, Michelsen, and Volter ; but 
even these, one and all, continued to speak of an original 
letter, written by Paul to the Romans. 

Not a few writers continued simply to maintain the 
prima facie character of the canonical epistle or, as 
occasion offered, to defend it in their notes and dis¬ 
cussions, commentaries and introductions. 

For details, pro et contra , and some guidance through the 
extensive literature, the student may consult Holtzmann, Einl.P), 
1892, 242-6; Sanday-Head lam, Comm. 1895, pp. 85-98; Zahn, 
Eint. ( 2 ), 1900, 1 268-2^9 ; for a more complete though not always 
accurate account of the doubts regarding the unity of the work, 
Clemen, Die Einheit/ichkeit der paulin. Briefe, 1894, cp Th. 7 \ 
1895, 640^ 

The first to break in all simplicity with the axiom of 
the genuineness of our canonical epistle to the Romans, 

_ p .. though without saying so in so many 

' , au words, was E. Evanson. He appended 

authorship tQ The dissonance 0 y the four generally 

questioned. rece ; ve( j Evangelists , 1792, some con¬ 
siderations against the justice of the received view which 
regarded Paul as author of the epistle—considerations 
based upon the contents themselves and a comparison 
between them and Acts (pp. 256-261). Controverted 
by Priestley and others, Evanson’s arguments soon fell 
into oblivion. 

Sixty years afterwards Bruno Bauer (Kritik der 
paulin . Briefe, 1852, 847-76) took up the work of 
Evanson, without, so far as appears, being acquainted 
with the writings of that scholar. He was not successful, 
however, in gaining a hearing—not at least until after 
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he had repeated his doubts in more compendious form 
in his Christus u. die Cccsareti (1877, pp. 371-380). 

Soon afterwards A. D. Loman (‘ Quatstiones paulinas* 
in Th. T , 1882) developed the reasons which seemed to 
him to render necessary a revision of the criticism of the 
epistles of Paul which was then current. Without going 
into details as regarded Romans, he declared all the 
epistles to be the productions of a later time. Rud. 
Steck (Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echtheit untersucht , 
nebst kritischen Bcmerkunycn zu den pauliniseken Haupt - 
briefer , 1888) came to the same conclusion and took 
occasion to point out some peculiarities connected with 
the Epistle to the Romans. The same investigation 
was more fully carried out, and substantially with the 
same result, by W. C. van Manen (Paulus II. De brief 
aan de Romeinen , 1891 ; cp Handleiding voor de Oudchr. 
letterkunde y 1900, ch. 3 , §§ 10-19), an< ^ Prof. W. B. 
Smith of Tulane University, Louisiana, has recently 
begun independently to follow the same path. 'The 
Outlook (New York) of Nov. 1900 contained a pre¬ 
liminary article by him, signed ‘ Clericns ’ (a misprint for 
‘Criticus’), and in the Journal of Biblical Literature , 
1901, a series of articles bearing the author’s ovn name 
was begun—the first entitled ‘ Address and Destination 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans,’ and the second 
4 Unto Romans : 15 and 16 .’ 

The newer criticism has made itself heard and goes 
forward on its path in spite of much opposition and 
strife, applauded by some, rejected by many. For its 
character and aims see Paul, §§ 34-36, and cp §§ 
37-48. Its desire is to read ‘ the Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans ’ as well as the rest of the canonical books 
without any fear of the ban that lies upon aught that 
may perchance prove to be contrary to tradition, whether 
ecclesiastical or scientific ; uninfluenced by any ante¬ 
cedent presumption as to the correctness of the current 
views as to contents, origin, or meaning of the text as it 
has come down to us, however highly esteemed be the 
quarter—Tubingen or any other—from which they have 
reached us ; free, too, from the dominion of any con¬ 
viction, received by faith merely, and held to be superior 
to any test of examination, as to the epistle being in¬ 
dubitably the work of Paul and of Paul alone. It seeks 
to read the epistle in the pure light of history, exactly 
as.it appears after repeated examination has been made 
on every side, as it at last presents itself to the student 
who really wishes to take knowledge of the contents 
with as little prejudice as possible. 

Coming before us, as it does, as a component part of 
the group known as ‘ the Epistles of Paul,’ handed down 
, ^ , from ancient times, Romans appears 

4. What Kom. j nc j eec j lo ne jther more nor less 

seems to be. an e pj st j e G f t h e apostle, written 

probably at Corinth and addressed to the Christians at 
Rome, whom he hopes to visit ere long after having made 
a journey to Jerusalem. Both superscription and sub¬ 
scription, as well as tradition, indicate this, even if we 
leave out of account the words ‘in Rome’ [iv 'Pu> firj) and 
‘ to those in Rome ’ (rots iv 'P 10/j.r}) which are wanting in 
some MSS in 1 7 15. We have only, in connection with 
the superscription and subscription, to look at the manner 
in which the epistle begins and ends (11-15 I 5 i 4-16 27), 
at the way in which the writer throughout addresses his 
readers as brethren (I13 7 m 812 I 0 i 11 25 12 i 15 14/. 
30 1617), stirs them up, admonishes them and discusses 
with them, as persons with whom he stands on a friendly 
footing, and has opened a correspondence on all sorts 
of subjects. The appearance of Tertius as amanuensis 
(I622) need cause no surprise, it being assumed that 
perhaps Paul himself may not have been very ready with 
the pen. 

If we turn for a little from a consideration of the 
literary form to occupy ourselves more with the con¬ 
tents, the first thing that strikes us is the 

5 . Contents. cons pj cu0lls \y methodical way in which 
the writer has set forth his material. After an address 
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and benediction (I1-7), an introduction (18-15), and a 
statement of what he regards as the essential matter as 
regards the preaching of the gospel—a thing not lo be 
ashamed of but to l>e everywhere preached as a power 
of God for the salvation of every believer whether Jew 
or Greek (I16/)—conic two great doctrinal sections 
followed by an ethical section. The first doctrinal 
section, 118-839, is devoted to the elucidation of the truth 
that the gospel is the means for the salvation of Jews 
and Greeks, because in it is revealed the righteousness 
of God from faith to faith ; the other, 9 - 11 , to an earnest 
discussion of what seems to be a complete rejection of 
the Jews by God ; the third, the ethical section ( 12 i- 
15 13), to a setting forth of the conduct that befits the 
Christian both towards God and towards man in general, 
and towards the weak and their claims in particular. 

In substance the doctrine is as follows. Sin has 
alienated all men, Jews and Gentiles alike, from God, 
so that neither our natural knowledge of God nor the 
law is able to help us ( 1 18-320). A new way of salvation 
is opened up, 1 God’s righteousness has been manifested ’ 
(biKaLOGvvrj deov 7 refiave puTai.) for all men without dis¬ 
tinction, by faith in relation to Jesus Christ (321-31). It 
is accordingly of no importance to be descended from 
Abraham according to the flesh ; Abraham in the higher 
sense is the father of those who believe ( 4 ). Justified by 
faith, we have peace with God and the best hopes for 
the future ( 5 ). Let no one, however, suppose that the 
doctrine of grace, the persuasion that we are under 
grace, not under the law, will conduce to sin or bring 
the law into contempt. Such conclusions can and 
must be peremptorily set aside ( 6 - 7 ). The emancipated 
life of the Christian, free from the law of sin and death, 
is a glorious one (S). Israel, the ancient people of the 
promises with its great privileges, appears indeed to be 
rejected, yet will finally be gathered in ( 9 - 11 ). The life 
of Christians, in relation to God and man, must in every 
respect give evidence of complete renewal and absolute 
consecration (12 1-1013). Finally, a closing word as to 
the apostle’s vocation which he hopes to fulfil in Rome 
also ; a commendation of Phoebe, greetings, exhorta¬ 
tions, benedictions, and an ascription of praise to God 
(15 14-I627). 

If, at a first inspection, the work presents itself to us 
as an epistle written by Paul to the Christians at Rome, 

Tk-rc on closer examination it becomes diffi- 

6. Difficulties: , adhere such a view Diffi . 

not a letter • , . „ , 

cuities arise on every side. To begin 

^ — as regards the form that is 

assumed. We are acquainted with no 
letters of antiquity with any such exordium as this : 

* Paul, bond-slave of Jesus Christ, called an apostle, 
separated unto the gospel of God ... to all those 
who are in Rome . . . grace to you and peace from 
God our father and the Lord Jesus Christ' (llaOXos 

bovXot ’I TJGOV XpLGTOV, kXt)TOS aTTOGToXoS d(pU}plGpi€VOS 
eis evayyeXiov deov . . . 7 ramv Toh o$giv iv ’Pd'/x# 

. . . X&P lS Vf J “ V KCL l CiprjVT) GLTTO deOV TTCLTpbs TJfjLU)V Kdl 

Kvplov '\t)gov XpiGToO) ; nor with any conclusion so 
high-sounding as the doxology of 16 25-27, or the prayer 
for the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ which is heard in 
I620 (or I624). In every other case the epistles of 
antiquity invariably begin plainly and simply. 

Thus, for example, in lhe collection of Oxyrhynchus papyri 
(1 181) we have Eiprji'r} Taoww^pci Kal ‘tu'Awvi evipv\eiv , . . and 
at the close eu vparreTf ; or (1 183) Xaipea? Acoi'yattoi rwt tevpiun 
aSeA(/>w \aCpeiv and, at the close, eppt»)crOaC <rc ev\op.ai. 

Greetings are indeed conveyed both from and to 
various persons ; but never are so many introduced as 
in Rom. 163-16, where in fact at the end all the churches 
salute. A letter-writer may, at the outset, seek to bring 
himself into closer relationship with his reader or to make 
himself known more exactly ; but in the many ex¬ 
amples of real letters that have come down to us from 
ancient times we nowhere find anything even approach¬ 
ing the amplitude of Rom. 1 2-6. Nor yet does any real 
letter, whether intended for few or for many, so far as 
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we are in a position to judge, ever give us cause, because 
by its length or its elaborate method it resembles a 
treatise arranged in orderly sections, to regard it as a 
book, as our canonical epistle to the Romans does, with 
its great subdivisions (already taken account of under § 5). 

We may, in truth, safely dispense with further com¬ 
parison between our epistle and any real letters from 
„ . . ancient times, so impossible is it to regard 

.7 it as an actual epistle, to whatever date, 
locality, or author we may assign it. 
How could any one at the very beginning of a letter, in 
which, too, the first desire he writes to express is that 
of writing solemnly, earnestly, directly, allow himself 
to expatiate, as this writer does, in such a parenthesis? 
He speaks as a didactic expounder who, for the most 
part, directly and as concisely as possible, deals with a 
number of disputed points, with regard to which the 
reader may be supposed to be in doubt or uncertainty 
because in point of fact they have gained acceptance 
within certain circles. These expositions relate to 
nothing more or less than such points as the relation 
of the Pauline Gospel to the OT ( v . 2), the descent of 
the Son of God from the house of David ( v . 3), the 
evidence of the Messiahship of Jesus derived from his 
resurrection ( v . 4), the origin and the legitimacy of the 
Pauline preaching ( v . 5). At the same time the readers 
(who have not yet been named and are first addressed in 
v. 7) are assured that they belong to the Gentiles (Z$vr)), 
with reference to whom Paul has received his apostleship, 
although, according to 110-13, he has never as yet met 
them and consequently has not been the means of their 
conversion. All this within a single parenthesis. In 
such wise no letter was ever begun. 

The writer addresses himself to ‘ all' the members of a 
wide circle—let us say in Rome ; even if the words ‘ in 
Rome' (iv ’Pwfirj) and ‘those who are in Rome' (rots 
iv 1 7 15), according to some MS authorities, do 

not belong to the original text, their meaning is assured 
by the superscription ‘ to Romans ’ (irpbs ‘Puyuuoi'S ; cp 
1522-29) and by the unvarying tradition as to the destina¬ 
tion of the ‘epistle.' The Paul whom we meet here 
addresses his discourse to a wide public, and utters in lofty 
tones such words as these : ‘ O, man, whoever thou be 
who judgest, etc.’ (u> dvQpwire iras 6 Kpivuv k.t.X., 2 i), 

* O, man, who judgest, etc. 1 (w dvOpune b Kpivwv k.t.X,, 
23), ‘If thou bearest the name of a Jew, etc.' (d 8 e cri> 
Toi’dafos iirovopd^rj k.t.X., 217), ‘Nay but, O man, 
who art thou that repliest against God?’ (u> dvOpwire, 
fievovvye gv rts el 6 avTairoKpivopLevos rep deco, 9 20), ‘ Hut 
I speak to you that are Gentiles’ (vpuv be Xeyw tois 
ZOvcgiv, 1113), ‘I say ... to every man that is among 
you, etc.’ (Xeycv . . . ttclvtI r<p ovtl iv vpuv k.t.X., 
I23), ‘Who art thou that judgest the servant of another?’ 
(<ri> rts el 6 Kpivwv aXXbrpiov oiKeTTjv, 14 4), ‘But thou, 
why dost thou judge thy brother?’ (<rt> 8 i rt Kpiveis Tbv 
abeX(f) 6 v gov, 14 10), ‘ For if because of meat thy brother 
is grieved, etc.' (d yap bta ( 3 pu>p.a 6 doeX<f>os gov XweiTai 
k.t.X., 14 i 5 ), etc. Often the argument proceeds unin¬ 
terruptedly for a long time without any indication of the 
existence of a definite circle of persons to whom it is 
addressed. Yet, on the other hand also, the abstract 
argumentation gives place to direct address, the word 
of admonition or exhortation spoken to the brethren 
(abeXfpoi), whether named or unnamed—the mention of 
whom, however, when it occurs, is a purely oratorical 
form and no natural expression of the existence of any 
special relation between the writer and his assumed 
readers. Of the passages coming within the scope of 
this remark (some of them, already noticed in § 4), none 
presents any peculiarity in this respect. On the con¬ 
trary, every one of them produces uniformly the same 
impression ; in this manner no real letter is ever written. 

The last chapter has nothing of the character of a 
postscript to a letter already completed, although the 
letter appears to end with 15 30-33. Strange, in the 
sense of being not natural but artificial, is the appearance 
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in I622 of Tertius (‘ I, Tertius, who write the epistle’ : 
6 ypaipas ttju 4 irL(rTo\r}v), the secretary of Paul, who, 
however, seems himself to have had a hand in the 
letter, since we find him saying in 15 15, '1 wrote to 
you’ ( 4 ypa\J/a vpuv). Strange especially is Tertius’s 
greeting of the readers in his own name, in the midst 
of the greetings which Paul seems to be transmitting 
through him, w. 21 23. 

The contents of the epistle, largely consisting of 
argument and discussions on doctrinal theses, differ as 
widely as possible from what one is wont to expect in a 
letter—so widely that many have long laboured at the 
task of making a suitable paraphrase of the ‘ text-book ’ 
while retaining their belief in its epistolary character. 
(See, for example, the specimen in Holtzmann, Einl.W, 
237; cp S. Davidson, Intr.W, 1 113-116. ) 

In vain do we make the attempt in some degree to 
picture to ourselves what the relation was between the 
„ , supposed author and his readers. Acts 

u PP osecl supplies no light. There we read that 
rea ers, w ^ en p au j j s approaching Rome the 
brethren go to meet him, not because they had previously 
had a letter from him, but because they have heard 
various things regarding his recent fortunes (2814 f). 
As for the Jews of the metropolis, they have heard 
nothing either good or bad concerning him (v. 21). 
Tradition, apart from the NT, has equally little to say 
about the epistle, whether as to its reception or as to 
what impression it may have made. The document 
itself says something, but only what adds to the con¬ 
fusion. The truth of the matter seems unattainable. 
Scholars lose themselves in most contradictory con¬ 
jectures as to the occasion and purpose of the writing. 

See, amongst others, Meyer-Weiss, Komm .(°), 1899, pp. 23-33 ; 
Holtzmann, Einl.W, 236-241 ; Lipsius, CommS-\ 1892, pp. 75- 
76; Sanday-Headlam, Comm ., 1895, chaps. 38 - 44 ; van Manen, 
Paulus t 2 20-23. 

Who the supposed readers of the epistle were can 
only be gathered from its contents. But these are so 
different in many aspects that it is possible to say with 
equal justice that the church in Rome was Jewish- 
Christian, Gentile-Christian, or a mixture of the two. 

Cp the various^conclusions in Meyer-Weiss, 19-22 ; Hohz- 
mann, 232-236; Lipsius, 70-73; Steck, Gal. 359-363; Voller, 
TJi. T , 1889, PP* 270-272, and Komp. 8 f .; van Manen, Pautus t 
2 23-25). 

It may be added here that the work is throughout 
addressed to 4 brethren ’ of all kinds, and sometimes it 
seems also to have been intended for Jews and Gentiles 
who stood in no connection whatever with Christianity. 
Did any one ever give to a particular letter an aim so 
general, without realising that his letter had ceased to be 
a letter at all in the natural meaning of the word, 
and had become what we are accustomed to call an 
open letter, an occasional writing, a book ? Everything 
leads to the one conclusion ; the epistolary form is not 
real, it is merely assumed ; we have here to do, not 
with an actual letter of Paul to the Romans, but rather 
with a treatise, a book, that with the outward resem¬ 
blance of a letter is nevertheless something quite 
different. Cp Epistolary Literature, § 1-3 ; Old 
Christian Literature, § 18/ 

The same conclusion results from a closer examination 
of the whole as it lies before us, whenever we direct our 
- attention to the connection of its several 
* unit ° P arts - The relative unity of the book 
there is no reason for doubting. It is not, 
however, unity of the kind we are accustomed to expect 
in a book w'ritten after more or less careful preparation, 
in accordance with a more or less carefully considered 
and logically developed plan ; not unity such as is the 
outcome of a free elaboration of the materials after these 
have been more or less diligently collected, and fully 
mastered by the writer. Least of all, a unity such as 
we look for in a letter, whether we think of it as written 
at one sitting or as written bit by bit and at intervals. 
It is rather a unity of such a sort as reminds us of that 
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of a synoptical gospel, with regard to which no one 
doubts that it is the result of a characteristic process of 
redaction and remaniement, curtailment, correction, and 
supplementation by the help of older pieces drawn from 
other sources. It is such unity as we find in reading 
Acts, although we do not hesitate for a single moment 
to realise that Lk. has made an often very palpable use 
of written sources. There is unity of language and style, 
of thought, of feeling, of opinion ; but at the same time 
there are, not seldom, great diversities in all these 
respects. The result, obviously, of the unmistakable 
circumstance that the writer of the canonical epistle has 
made continual and manifold use of words, forms of 
expression, arguments, derived from sources known to 
him, whether retained in his memory or lying before 
him in written form. 

Proof of the justice of this view' is supplied by the 
various attempts made by earlier and later exegetcs to 
expound the epistle as a completely 


10. Failures 
to find unity. 


rounded whole—attempts in which it 
is found necessary at every turn to re¬ 
sort to the assumption of all sorts of conceivable and 
inconceivable figures and forms of speech, and thus 
conceal the existence of joints and sutures, hiatuses, 
and unintelligible transitions. More particularly is this 
seen in the scientific line taken by Heumann, Semler, 
Eichhorn, Weisse, Straatman, Volter, Michelsen, Spitta, 
and so many others (some of these names are enumerated 
in § 2), who have argued, and continue to argue, for the 
view’ that more than one epistle of Paul lies concealed 
in the apparently homogeneous canonical epistle, or for 
the view that there have been interpolations, more or 
less numerous, on an unusually large scale. In the last 
resort, on an (as far as possible) unprejudiced reading 
of the text which has come dow n to us—a reading no 
longer under the dominion of a foregone conclusion, to 
be maintained at all hazards, that here we have to do 
with the original work of the apostle Paul, sent by him 
to the church at Rome—we shall find that what lies 
before us is simply a writing from Christian antiquity 
presenting itself as such a work, which we must try to 
interpret as best we can. 

The traces of additions and redactions in the various 
sections and subsections of the epistle are innumerable. 

- It would be superfluous, even if space 
lgns 0 allowed, to go through all the details on 
compositeness. thishead few examples may suffice. 

Compared with the first part (] 18-839), the second 
(9-11), although now an integral portion of the work, 
betrays tokens of an originally different source. There 
is no inherent connection between them, although this 
can, if desired, be sought in the desire to set forth a 
wholly new doctrinal subject in a wholly new manner. 
In the second we no longer hear of the doctrine of 
justification by faith ; the treatment of the subject 
enunciated in 1 16 f. is no longer continued. What 
takes its place is something quite different and wholly 
unconnected with it ; a discussion, namely, of the 
doctrinal question, 4 Why is it that the Gentiles are 
admitted and Israel excluded from salvation?’ lhis 
discussion is directed not, like the contents of the first 
part, ostensibly to Christian Jews, but to Gentiles. 
There is nothing in the first part that anywhere suggests 
any such affection for Israel as is everywhere apparent 
throughout the second part, and especially in 9 1-3 101 
11125-36; nothing that comes into comparison with 
the solemn declaration of 9 1 in which the writer bears 
witness to his great sorrow and unceasing pain of heart 
concerning Israel. This exordium points to a quite 
different situation, in which ' Paul ' requires to be 
cleared of the reproach of not concerning himself about 
God’s ancient people. Hence the wish expressed by 
him that he might become anathema from Christ (a7ro 
rod XpiaTOv) for his brethren’s sake, his kinsmen accord¬ 
ing to the flesh (cvyyei'cis Kara aapKa, 93). Hence his 
zeal here and in 11 1 to declare himself an Israelite, of 
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th» seed of Abraham, the tribe of Benjamin. Hence 
also the summing-up of the ancient privilege of Israel, 

' whose is the adoption and the glory and the covenants * 



sinks into insignificance. In the first part a quite 
different tone is assumed towards the Jew (Torocuos, 
217), with whom the speaker appears to have nothing 
in common. There we find Jew and Greek placed 
exactly on an equality (116 29 f 39); the idea of the 
Jews that as such they could have any advantage over ! 
the heathen is in set terms controverted (2n-32i), and > 
it is declared that descent from Abraham, according to ! 
the flesh, is of no value ( 4 ). Here, on the other hand 
( 9 - 11 ), we have earnest discussion of the question how 
it is possible to reconcile the actual position of Israel 
in comparison with the Gentile world with the divine 
purpose and the promise made to the fathers. Here, 
too, a high-pitched acknowledgment of the privileges 
of Israel, the one good olive-tree, the stem upon which 
the wild olive branches — the believing Gentiles—are 
grafted ; Israel in the end is certain to be wholly saved, 
being, as touching the election, beloved for the fathers' 
sake {Kara rpv eK\oyrjv dyaTnjroi 81a roes irarlpas, 94 f 
-1 IO2 11 7 \ j f 26 28). In the first part, a sharp repudia¬ 
tion of the law in respect of its powerlessness to work 
anything that is good (S20 f 27 4 15 0 14 7 5/., etc.) ; in 
the second a holding up of the giving of the law (vo/ao- 
Oecria) as a precious gift (94). In the first part the 
earnest claim to justification by faith ( 5 il, to being under 
grace (614), to a walk in newness of spirit (76) ; in the 
second the assurance that * if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved ' 

(io 9 ). 

Observe, again, the difference in respect of language. 
The words ‘just/ ‘justify,’ ‘be justified’ ( 81 kcuos, 
oikcuovv, 6 ikcuov<t 8 cu), nowhere occur in chaps. 9-11, nor 
yet the expression ‘ both Jews and Greeks’ (Tot'd, re teal 
E\\. ). except in 10 12 where apparently it is not original, 
or at least has no meaning after the words ‘ for there is 
no distinction ’ (ov yap ianv SiacrroXr)). The words 
‘ Israelite’ and 1 Israel’ are not met with in 1 - 8 , whilst 
in 9-11 the first occurs thrice and the second eleven 
times. On the other hand, we have ‘ Jew’ nine times 
in 1 - 3 , but only twice in 9 - 11 , and in both cases its 
occurrence seems probably due to the redactor. The 
‘adoption’ (viodecta), which, according to 815 (cp Gal. 

4 s Kph. I 5) is a privilege of all Christians, whether Jews 
or Greeks, recurs in 94 in connection with a supposed 
predestination of Israel as the son of God ; the word is 
the same but it sounds quite differently. In 1-8 Christ 
i.s seven times called the son of God, and in 9 T 1 never. 
On the other hand, he is probably called God in 9 s but 
nowhere in 1 - 8 . Whilst in 1-8 we find no other form 
of the verb *sav’ (ipeiv) than ‘shall we say’ (epodfxev), 
in 919/ 11 19 we also have ‘ thou wilt say’ (epei s) and 
‘shall the thing say?’ (epei). If the occurrence of the 
expression ‘what then shall we say' (ri ovv epov/aev) in 
91430, as well as in 4 r 61 7 7 831, points to oneness 
of language, it has nevertheless to be noted that in 1-8 
it never, as in 9 vi, is followed by a question, but always 
by a categorical answer. A speaker who says that Israel 
* following after a law of righteousness did not arrive at 
[that] law f ' ($tu)KU)v vbfiov SiKaiocrvvTjs eh vofxov ovk 
l(p 0 aaev, 931) understands by ‘law’ (vj/jlos) something 
quite different, and at the same time is following a quite 
different use of language, from one who declares that 
the Jew sins ‘ under law ’ (ivvbnw or iu i/duip) ; shall be 
judged ‘ by law ’ (dta vbpLoiu 212) ; doeth not * the things 
of the law ’ (ra rod v'jfxov , 214), is not justified ‘ by works 
of law’ (££ tpyuv vbfxov), comes to knowledge of sin 
‘ through law ’ (did ubfxov, S20) and lives ‘under law-’ 
{irrrb vbfxov, 614). Only the latter is thinking of the 
Mosaic law, about which the former w r ould not speak 
so depreciatingly. In chaps. 9 - 11 , as Steck (Gal. 362) 
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| justly remarks, a much more superficial use is made of 
the proof from scripture, * and the whole representation 
and language is somewhat less delicate/ 

The third part of the epistle ( 12 1-1613) seems to be 
closely connected with that which precedes. Observe 
12 Third tlie ‘ then (°^ y * 12 1), and notice how the 
t)art Q wr * ter liarks hack to 9-11 in his declaration 
™ ‘ ( 158 ) that Christ has been made a minister 

of the circumcision with reference to the promise of 
God, and to 1 16/ or 1 18-839 in the same declaration 
supplemented with the statement (I09) that Christ 
appeared also that the Gentiles might glorify God for 
his mercy. But the connection when more closely 
examined will be found to be only mechanical. There 
is no real inward connection. No one expects a 
hortatory passage such as this after 11 33-36. Nor yet, 
where some would fain place it, after ch. 8 or ch. 6. 
The exhortations and instructions given in 12 1-1613, 
however we put the different parts together, stand in no 
relation to the preceding argument ; the same holds 
good of the exordium 12 1 f. Though usual, it is not 
correct to say that Paul first develops his doctrinal 
system I18-II36, and then his ethical in 12i-l513; or 
even to say in the modified form of the statement that 
he follows up the doctrinal with an ethical section. 
Exhortations are not wanting in the first part, nor 
doctrines in the last. The truth is that in 1 18-1 1 36 
the doctrinal element is prominent, just as the horta¬ 
tory is in 12 1-1613. In other words, the two pieces 
are of different character. They betray difference of 
origin. 121- 15 13 is, originally, not a completion of 
1-11, thought out and committed to writing by the 
same person, but rather—at least substantially—an 
independent composition, perhaps, it may be, as some 
have conjectured, brought hither from another context. 
It has more points of agreement with certain portions of 
the Epistles to the Corinthians than with Rom. 1 - 11 . 
Compare, in general, the manner of writing and the 
nature of the subjects treated. 

In detail, compare such expressions as ‘beseech . . . by’ 
(irapaxaAw . . . 8ia), 12 i, with x Cor. 1 to 2 Cor. 10 1, whereas 
‘ beseech * (napaKaXelv), however Pauline, is found neither in 
Rom. 1-11 nor in Gal. ; the ‘mercies’ (otxnpp.01) of God, 12 1, 
with the ‘mercies’ ( oiKTipfj.01 ) of the Father in 2 Cor. 1 3, but 
nowhere named in Rom. 1-11 ; ‘this age' (6 aitov 0&T05) 122 , 
with 1 Cor. 1 20 26 8 3 18 2 Cor. 44, but not found in Rom. 1 - 11 ; 
the representation that the Christian can still be renewed by the 
renewing of the mind (avaxati'tocrts tou 1*005: 12 2) with the 
assurance that though the outer man perish, ‘ that which is 
within 11s is renewed day by day ’ (6 eoxu ijp.au/ [ar0pa>Tros] 
dvaKaivovrai rfp.epq. Kai ijpepqi, 2 Cor. 4 16) whereas Rom. 1-11 
knows nothing of this ‘renewal/ and could hardly have intro¬ 
duced it alongside of its doctrine that the Christian is deadso 
far as sin is concerned (<> 2) so that he now stands in the service 
of newness of spirit (7 6). Compare, again, the assurance that 
God gives to each a measure of faith (ejcdcrrtp perpor* rio-reoj? : 
123) with ‘only, as the Lord has supplied to each ’(el p>j e/cd<rnu 
tu? pepepoce*/: 1 Cor. 7 14), ‘according to the measure of the 
province^ (RY m £-, or limit) which God apportioned to us as a 
measure* (xara to pe'rpoi/ tou xardvo5, ov epcpio-eu Tjp.iv 6 0eo5 
peVpou : 2 Cor. IOX3), and the declaration that not every one 
receives faith through the spirit (1 Cor. 12 9), as also that there 
is a still more excellent way than that implied in the spiritual 
gifts of which faith is one,—namely, love (1 Cor. 12 31),—whereas 
not only are the words ‘apportion’ (pepi^eiu) and ‘measure’ 
(perpoi/) unknown to Rom. 1 - 11 , but so also is ‘love’ (iyam?) in 
the sense of love to God and one’s neighbour, and (equally so) 
a faith (ttio-tis) which is not regarded as the beginning of a new 
life, in comparison with which love is not required simply 
because that and everything else that is needed is already 
possessed where faith is; the distinction between various 
spiritual gifts (12 6-8)compared with 1 Cor. 12 4-11 and 28-30; the 
whole attitude towards self-exaltation (12 3-8) compared with 
1 Cor. 46 yC and 1212-30; the exhortations to the practice of 
love, zeal, and purity (129-21 and 188-14) compared with 1 Cor. 
13 ; 141-2039 1558 5 n O9-11 16-20, where, amongst other 
things, the occurrence of ‘cleave’ («oAAa<r<?<u) in Rom. 12 9 and 
1 Cor. (5 i6_/C, though nowhere else to be found in the Pauline 
epistles, is to be noticed; the occurrence also of 4 taking 
thought for things honourable in the sight of all men ’ (trporoou- 
pei'oi xaAd ei'wmov iravTivv dvOpivTrwv : Rom. 12 17) as compared 
with the only parallel expression ‘ for we take thought for 
things honourable, not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in 
the sight of men ’ (irpoi’oovp.ei' yap xaAa ov pouoi' e i/cutrior Kvpiov 
aAAa xai fvwmov avdpu>no)V l 2 Cor. 821 ; cp Prov. S4); tx^eiAeiu 
13 8 used several times also in 1 and 2 Cor. but never in Rom. 

I 1-11 : the special exhortations to subjection to authority and to 
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due discharge of one’s various obligations (13 1-7) indicative of a 
peaceful environment and hardly in keeping with the persecu¬ 
tions suggested hy the closing verses of chap. 8, but on the 
other hand quite in accord with the special admonitions and 
exhortations of 1 Cor. 1 10 fr. b 0 i-u 11 2-15, etc. ; what is said 
in chap. 14 regarding the use of certain meats, the observance of 
sacred days, and the respect for the weak, with regard to which 
no word is found in 1-11, but which reminds us throughout of 
1 Cor. S- 10 , not only by reason of the similarity of such expres¬ 
sions as ‘eat’ (eadieiv), ‘food’ (fipupa ), ‘cause to stumble’ 

( (TKav&aAC&tv ), ‘a stumbling-block to the brother’ (7rp6aK0p.ua 
rro dSe\(f>uj), ‘not to eat flesh’ (pi] <f>aye iv xpea), etc., but also 
very specially by reason of the agreement in the central thought 
that to the fully developed Christian all things are allowed, but 
that he must give no offence to the weak brother and therefore 
ought rather to act as if he were still in bondage to ancient 
customs and usages. 

The conclusion of the canonical epistle 15 14-1627 
must be accepted, as such, notwithstanding the objec¬ 
tions urged by Sender, and those who 
follow him, in rejecting chaps. 15 16 as 
not original constituents of the writing sent by Paul to 
the Romans. It nevertheless shows many evidences of 
compilation by the aid of various pieces at the redactor’s 
disposal, a process to which reference has already so 
•often been made that it seems superfluous to dwell long 
upon it now. Let the reader but observe the discon¬ 
nected character of the five pieces of which ch. 16 con¬ 
sists, each of which either has no relation to the 
preceding, or is in contradiction with it. The recom¬ 
mendation of Phoebe v. if hangs in the air. The 
greetings of vv. 3-16 presuppose a previous residence 
of Paul at Rome and a circle of acquaintances formed 
there, notwithstanding the positive statements on the 
subject in I8-13 and 1522 f. The warning against false 
teachers in vv. 17-20 finds no point of attachment in 
what precedes. The greetings of others in vv. 21-23 
raise unanswered questions, not the least of these being 
those which arise in view of the existence of the already 
complete list in 3-16, and the mention of all the churches 
at the close. The detached character of the doxology 
in vv. 25-27 is shown by the fact that in many MSS it 
occurs after 14 23. 

The examples cited, along with others which might 
be adduced (cp van Manen, Paul us, 2.34-101), show 
T , conclusively that the ‘ epistle ’ has been 
m ^° a compiled with the help of previously 

\ 1 y ? ,, ra 1_ existing documents. There are also 
tional theory. . 45 

J other reasons, however, against ac¬ 
cepting the voice of tradition regarding the origin of the 
work. Now and then the contents themselves reveal 
quite clearly that they cannot be from Paul [ob. 64 A. D.), 
so that we have no need to dwell upon the improb¬ 
ability of supposing that Paul, a tentmaker by calling 
and personally unknown to the Christians at Rome, 
addressed to that place an epistle so broad and so deep, 
written in so exalted and authoritative a tone ; nor 
upon the question as to how it was possible that such 
an epistle should, so far as appears, have failed to make 
the slightest impression, whether good or bad, at the 
time, and was doomed to lie for more than half a century 
buried in the archives of the Christian church at Rome 
in impenetrable obscurity, until suddenly it re-emerged 
to light, honoured and quoted as an authority by—the 
gnostics ! Evanson long ago (1792) pointed to the fact 
that the church addressed in it was apparently of long 
standing, and to the silent assumption in 11121521/*. 
that the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A. I), was a 
thing of the past. As regards the first of these points, 
he compared what is said in Acts and called attention 
to the fact that nothing is there said of any project of 
Paul’s to visit Rome before he had been compelled by 
Festus to make appeal to the emperor { 25 10-12), nor 
yet anything about an Epistle to the Romans or about 
any Christian community of any kind met there by the 
apostle {2811-31). Yet even if we leave Acts out of 
account as being incomplete and not in all respects 
wholly trustworthy, what the epistle itself says and 
assumes with regard to the Christian church at Rome is 
assuredly a good deal more than, in all probability, 
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could have been alleged about it at so early a date as 
59 A. D. , the year in which it is usually held to have 
been written by Paul. 

The faith of the Roman Church is supposed to be 
knowm ‘ throughout the whole w’orld ’ ; and Paul is 

15. Reflection iilled with desire , to makc its acc l uaint - 

nf la+pr^P ance ln ° rder that so he be re " 

® * freshed (] 8 12). The faith of both rests 
on the same foundation. The Christians of Rome are 
Pauline Christians. 

Like him they are justified by faith (5 1)reconciled with 
God (5 11) ; free frofti the dominion of sin and now in the unin¬ 
terrupted service of God (8 18-22); no longer under the law but 
under grace, so that they now live in newness of spirit and not 
in oldness of the letter (6 15 7 6). They are well acquainted w ith 
Paulinism. They know it as a definite form of doctrine and 
have fully and freely given their assent to it—‘ Ye were servants 
of sin but ye became obedient from the heart to that form of 
teaching whereunto ye were delivered ' ( 7 /re 8ovA<n rfy? dpaprlas, 
uTnjxovcrare ex xapSia* els ov 7 rapeSo 0 rjTe Tinrov ]s : H 17). 


and ‘ being justified ’ (Stxaiovaflcu), ‘ being justified by faith ’ 
(fiixaiovcrtfcu ex nlaTeios) and ‘by works of law ’(e£ epyw topov), 
‘sinning without law’ (dpapTaveiv avopus) and Cinder law* 
(ewopivs or ev vopoi), ‘being delivered up’ (rrapaSoO^vai) and 
‘ dying for men ’ (dnodavelv vrrep dvOpunrujp), * redemption ’ 
(onToAvrptocrts), * being baptized into Christ ’ (^aTmaOrjvai els 
Xpi<rTov), ‘being crucified with [Christ]’ (avaTavpovaOai 
[X^tcrrai]) ; ‘living after the flesh ’ (£rjv Kara crapxa), ‘after the 
spirit ’ (xara irvevf1a), * to God ’ (rep ‘ in Christ ’ (ev Xpicrrw); 

to use such expressions as : ‘for there is no distinction' (ov yap 
eernv StacrroA^ : 3 22); * but where there is no law' neither is 
there transgression ’ (ov 61 ovx eernv vopos ovBe irapafiaais : 
4 15) ; ‘but where sin abounded, grace abounded more exceed- 
ingly ’ (o£ Be cttA eovaaev i) apapTia, inrepeTrepiaaevaei’ rj \apts : 
520); ‘to be under law',’ ‘under grace' (eh-ai vtto vopov, vno 
Xapii’: 614); ‘spirit of adoption,' ‘Abba, Father’ (nvevpa 
viodeaias, ’Aj 3 j 3 a 6 irarrjp : 8 15); to throw out such questions as 
these : Whether or not there be with respect to Jews and Greeks 
‘respect of persons with God’ (Trpoaunro\r]p\fjta irapa 0eu> 2 ii)? 
Has the Jew as such any advantage over the Greek, when both 
have sinned (39-20)? In how far does any importance at all still 
attach to circumcision (225-29)? What value has the law' 
(212-29 319-2227-31 7 1-6)? Does faith ever make it void 
(331)? In W'hat sense may we pride ourselves on having 
Abraham to our father ( 4 )? Must we not think that the doctrine 
of grace leads to continuance in sin (<> 1)? Is not ihe conviction 
that we are not under the law' but under grace, conducive to sin 
(615)? Can the law be held responsible for sin because by 
means of the law W'e were brought to the knowledge of sin 
<? 7 >? 

All this is unthinkable at so early a date as the year 
59 A. D. There is, moreover, the one great simple fact 
, , which overrides these considerations, 

A f e T?° Ped and thrusts them, so to speak, into the 
background—this, namely, that the 
Paulinism with which we are made acquainted in the 
Pauline Epistles, and particularly in that to the Romans, 
is of more recent date than the historical Paul. Com¬ 
pared with what the first disciples of Jesus believed and 
professed, it is not merely a remarkable divergence ; it 
is in point of fact a new’ and higher development 
from the first Christianity. It presupposes, to speak 
with Lonian, ‘ a richly developed stage of theological 
thought.’ It has learned to break with Judaism and to 
regard the standpoint of the law as once for all past 
and done with, substituting in its place that of grace as 
the alone true and valid one. The new life ‘ under 
grace ’ stands in sharp antithesis to the old one ‘ under 
the law*’ {614). It knows, and it is, a new divine 
revelation ; it has a theology, a christology, and a 
soteriology, which bear witness to a more advanced 
thinking and to a deeper experience of life than could 
possibly have been looked for within the first few’ years 
after the crucifixion. It is a remarkable forward step, a 
rich and far-reaching reform of the most ancient type of 
Christianity ; now, a man does not become at one and 
the same moment the adherent of a new religion and 
its great reformer. All attempts to escape the difficulty 
so far as Paul is concerned break down in presence of 
the obvious meaning of Gal. 1 n-23 ; as w’as shown 
years ago by Blom against Straatmnn {Th.T, 1875, 
1-44). It is of no avail continually to hark back to the 
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possibility—which, in fact, no one denies—of a develop¬ 
ment in Paul’s mind during the years tttat elapsed 
between his conversion and the writing of his epistles. 
The Paulinism of the epistles in question is, on their 
own showing, in its main features at least (with which 
we are here concerned) as old as the Christian life of 
Paul; but such a Paulinism is even for thoughtful 
believers in the supernatural inconceivable as having 
come into existence immediately after Paul had become 
a Christian. Let the student read and ponder the sketch 
of Paulinism given by van Manen in Paulus, 2126-140, 
cp 211-217 ; and in Paul, § 40. 

The kinship of Paulinism (especially in the form in 
which it occurs in the Epistle to the Romans) with 
, . gnosis, which has been recognised and 
. * inS remarked both by older and by younger 
Wi it gnosis. cr j t j cs —amongst others by Rasilides, 
Marcion, Valentinus, Irenreus, Tertullian, Holsten, 
Hilgenfeld, Scholten, Hcinrici, Pfleiderer, Weizsacker, 
Harnack (cp van Manen, Paulus , 2154-166)— leads also 
to the same conclusion : that Paul cannot have written 
this epistle. As to the precise date at which (Christian) 
gnosis first made its appearance there may be some j 
measure of uncertainty : whether in the last years of 
Trajan (ob. 11 7 A. D.), as is commonly supposed, or 
perhaps some decades earlier ; in no event can the date 
be carried back very far, and certainly not so far back 
as to within a few years of the death of Jesus. With 
regard to this it is not legitimate to argue, with Baljon 
(Gesch. 77), that in the Pauline gnosis * no doctrine of a 
demiurge, no theory of asons is found.’ It is years 
since Harnack (Z>( 7(-1 1 196-7) rightly showed that the 
essence of the matter is not to be looked for in such 
details as these. 

In addition to the assumed acquaintance (already re- I 
marked on) of the readers of the epistle with the Pauline | 
■1 ft nthPr RiVnft g os P el * there are other Peculiarities that 
° s indicate the church addressed as one of 

0 a er age. ] on g standing. It is acquainted with 
various types of doctrine (617). It can look back upon 
its conversion as an event that had taken place a con¬ 
siderable time ago (13 n). It has need of being stirred 1 
up to a renewal of its mind (122) and of many other j 
exhortations ( 12 - 14 ). It has in its midst high-minded 
persons whose thoughts exalt themselves above the 
measure of faith given them (123). It does not seem 
superfluous to remind them that each belongs to the 
other as members of one body endowed with differing 
gifts. There are prophets, ministers, teachers, ex- I 
horters, givers, rulers, and those who show mercy, and 
it appears to be necessary that each should be reminded 
of what he ought to do or how he ought to behave. 
The prophet must keep within the limits of the faith 
that has been received, and be careful to speak according 
to the proportion of that faith (Kara rrjv avaXoylav rrjs 
iriareios, 126) ; the minister, the teacher, and the exhorter 
must each busy himself exclusively with the work 
entrusted to him ; the giver must discharge his task 
with simplicity, the ruler his with diligence ; he that . 
shows mercy is to do so with cheerfulness (I24-8). The 
mutual relations must be considered anew and carefully 
regulated, both in general (129-21 138-10), and, in 
particular, with respect to the special ‘ necessities of 
the saints,’ the duty of hospitality, the attitude to be 
maintained towards persecutors (12i2j^), the public 
authority, and the fulfilment of the duties of citizenship 
( 13 1-7). A vigorous exhortation to vigilance and an : 
earnest warning against revellings and drunkenness, ! 
chambering and wantonness, strife and envv, are not 
superfluous (I311-14). There are weak ones in the 
faith, who avoid the use of wine and flesh ( 14 1 f. 21); 
others who hold one day holy above others, and as 
regards their food consider themselves bound by obsolete 
precepts regarding clean and unclean ( 14 s/. 14/. 20). 
Others again who regard all these things with lofty 
disdain, making no distinction between clean and 


unclean food, deeming that they are free to eat and 
drink as they choose, and that all days are alike ; but 
these, just because of the freedom they rejoice in, give 
offence to many brethren and are the cause of their 
moral declension (14 sf 131520-23). These divergent 
practices have already continued for so long that the 
writer, so far as the first two (wine and flesh, clean and 
unclean) are concerned, is in perplexity between them 
himself, and has no other plan than to raise himself 
above them all in order to urge a general point of 
view—a genuinely * catholic ’ one—of ‘ give and take,* 
in which the principle of freedom is recommended and 
its application urged in the fine maxims : let no one give 
offence, let each one be fully persuaded in his own 
mind, all that is not of faith is sin (14 s 1323). 

The church is exposed to persecution ; it suffers with 
Christ. It has need of comfort. What is said in this 
connection cannot be explained from any circumstances 
at Rome known to us before Nero and the time of the 
great fire in 64. It points rather to later days when 
Christians were continually exposed to bloody persecu¬ 
tions. See 53-5 817-39 121214. 

One decisive proof that in our epistle we are listening 
to the voice of one who lived after the death of Paul in 
64 A. D. is to be found in the manner in which the question 
of the rejection of Israel is handled in chaps. 9 - 11 . That 
question could not thus occupy the foreground or bulk 
so largely in the minds of Christian writers and readers 
as long as Jerusalem was still standing, and there was 
nothing to support the vague expectation of its 
approaching overthrow which some entertained. The 
allusions to the great events of the year 70, the over¬ 
throw of the Jewish commonwealth, and the expectations 
which connected themselves with this event are mani¬ 
fest. Any one who will read what is said, particularly 
in 11 n-22, about the downfall of the Jew’s (rb irapa- 
TTTUna avr&v), about the branches that have been broken 
off (etjeKXaaOrjaav KXaboi) and the * cutting off’ ( airorofxia ) 
which has come upon those who are fallen (iirl rovs 
TTcabvras), can be under no misapprehension on this 
point. 

If we now sum up the points that have been touched 
on in §§ 6-18, we need have no hesitation in deciding 
^ . that the arguments are convincing: 

19 . Conclusion. Qur canon j ca i Epistle to the Romans is 
not what it seems to be, not a letter written by the 
apostle and sent to a definite church ; it is a tractate, 
a book, designed to be read aloud at Christian meetings, 
a piece to be read in Church (kirchliches Vorlesungs- 
stiiek), or homily, as Spitta (Zur Gesch. 3 59) has 
phrased it. It is a book written in the form of a letter, 
not written after the kind of preparation with which we 
write our books, but compiled rather in a very peculiar 
manner by use of existing written materials wherein the 
same subjects were treated in a similar or at least not 
very divergent way. We can best form some conception 
of the method followed here by studying the text of one 
of the synoptical gospels with an eye to the method in 
which it was presumably composed ; or by tracing in 
detail the manner in which such authors as the writer of 
the present epistle make use of the OT. They quote 
from its words alternately verbatim and freely, often, 
too, without any reference to the OT context, so that 
we can trace the question only by comparison of the 
text we possess which has been wholly or partly 
followed (cp van Manen, Paulus , 2217-9). 

The study of the ' epistle ’ from the point of view of its 
probable composition, enables us to distinguish what 
treatises or portions of treatises were probably made use 
of before the text came into existence in its present form. 
In this way the work as a whole makes us acquainted 
with underlying views then prevalent, and accepted or 
controverted by our author—on the universality of sin 
and its fatal consequences (118-820); on righteousness 
by faith (321-31); on the connection between this and 
Abraham as father of the faithful ( 4 ); the fruits of 
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justification (5) ; three objections against Paulinism (61-14 
615-76 77-25); the glories of the new life in Christ (8); 
the rejection of the Jews ( 9 - 11 ); what is the duty of 
Christians towards God and man generally, and towards 
the weak and the principles held by them in particular 
( 12 j- 15 i 3 ). Such views, however greatly they may 
vary in purpose and scope, all belong to one main 
direction, one school of thought, the Pauline. We 
give them this name because we gain our best and 
most comprehensive acquaintance with the school from 
the ‘epistles of Paul,’ just as we speak of the Johan- 
nine School and the Johannine tendency, although we 
know nothing about the connection between the school 
or tendency on the one side, and the well-known 
apostolic name connected with it on the other. To 
suppose that the school originated from the historical 
Paul, as was formerly maintained by Steck, is possible ; 
but the supposition finds no support in any historical 
facts with which we are acquainted (cp Pan his, 2 222-227). 

What is certain, at any rate, is that the canonical 
epistle is not by Paul. A writing that is so called, but 

m-u xu on closer examination is seen to be no 

20. The author. epistle bm rather a compilationi in 

which, moreover, are embedded pieces that plainly 
show their origin in a later time, cannot possibly be 
attributed to the ‘apostle of the Gentiles.’ In this 
connection, however, it is inappropriate to speak of 
deception or forgery or pious fraud. There is not the 
slightest reason for supposing that our author had the 
faintest intention of misleading his readers, whether 
contemporaries or belonging to remote posterity. He 
simply did what so many others did in his day ; he 
wrote something in the form (freely chosen) of a tractate, 
a book, or an epistle, under the name of some one 
whom he esteemed or whose name he could most 
conveniently and best associate with his work, without 
any wrong intention or bad faith, because he belonged 
or wished to be thought to belong, to the party or 
school which was wont to rally under his master’s 
standard. His own name remained unknown ; but his 
nom de plume was preserved and passed from mouth to 
mouth wherever his work was received and read. 
What reason was there for inquiring and searching 
after his real name if the work itself was read, quoted, 
copied, and circulated with general approval ? The 
work might bear evidence of the artist so far as con¬ 
cerned person, surroundings, sufferings. In this case, 
according to the epistle, he was a Christian, one of the 
Pauline School, a polished and educated man with a 
heart full of zeal for the religious needs of humanity : a 
01 Paulinist, however, of the right wing. 

21. His method. He raises himself above the different 

shades of opinion which he knows so well by letting them 
find alternate expression, by letting the voice now of the 
one and now of the other be heard. He gives utterance 
to words so sharply explicit as these : ‘ by the works of 
the law shall no flesh be justified in his sight' (3 20); ‘now 
are we delivered from the law wherein we were held ’ 
(76); but also to other words, so friendly in their tone 
as regards the very same law : ‘ not the hearers . . . 
but the doers of the law shall be justified ’ (2 13); ‘ the 
law is holy,’ ‘spiritual’ (71214). He asseverates that 
there is no distinction between Jew and Greek (322); 
that there is with God no acceptance of persons ( 2 ii); 
and that the privileges of the Jew are many ( 3 i /.); 
that Israel is in a very special way the people of God 
(94/ lli). He says that to be a son of Abraham after 
the flesh signifies nothing (4 1 /), and that to be of the 
seed of Abraham is a specially great privilege ( 11 1). 
He recognises at one time that the wrath of God is now 
manifest upon the sins of men (Ii8), and at another 
that this is yet to come (25-8). He speaks of it as a 
matter of experience that the Christian has broken with 
sin for good and has become a wholly new creature 
( 5 1-7 6 and 8), and also lays down a quite different 
doctrine to the effect that he is still ‘ sold under sin, ’ 


continually doing the thing he would not, and he longs 
for emancipation from the body (7 7-25). He embraces 
the doctrine of a redemption of man from a power 
hostile to God on the ground of the love of the father 
(324 5 1 83 32), and with this he associates the thought 
of an atoning sacrifice on behalf of the sinner offered to 
God by Christ 4 in his blood' (325). Paul is to him the 
called apostle of the Gentiles (1 1 5 13/. 15 16 18); but 
also warmly attached to the Jews and ready to do 
everything for them (9 1-3 10 1 11 1); in possession of 
the ‘ first fruits of the spirit,’ always working ‘ in the 
power of God’s spirit,’ but also in the manner of the 
original apostles 4 in the power of signs and wonders' 
(I519). He recognises Jesus as God’s son, who has 
appeared ‘in the likeness of sinful flesh ’ (8332); but he 
also says that he is of Israel according to the flesh ( 9 s), 
and that he was first exalted to the dignity of divine 
sonship by his resurrection (I3/. 15 12). He speaks 
with the same facility of ‘Jesus,’ ‘Jesus Christ,’ and 
* our Lord Jesus Christ ’ as he speaks of 4 Christ ’ and 
4 Christ Jesus.’ For him all distinction in the use of 
these various designations has practically disappeared. 
Not seldom do we find him affirming and denying on 
the same page. He knows how to give and take, when 
to evade arguments, and when to meet them. Already 
we perceive in him something of the ‘catholic’ spirit 
which rises above the strife of parties ; which serves the 
truth and promotes the unity of believers, by siding 
now with the right wing, now with the left, by gliding 
over thorny points, and boldly thrusting difficulties aside. 

As for origin, he was probably a Greek. He thinks 
in Greek, speaks Greek, and seems to have used no 
tj. . . other books than those which he could 
IS origin. k ave consu ited in Greek (cp Paulus, 
2186-190). His home we can place equally well in the 
E. or in the W. In the E., and particularly in 
Antioch or elsewhere in Syria, because Paulinism 
probably had its origin there. T he catholic strain, on 
the other hand, within the limits of the Pauline move¬ 
ment, seems rather to have proceeded from Rome. 
The possibility is not excluded that the main portions 
of the letter, or if you will, of a letter, to the Romans, 
were written in the E., and that the last touches were 
put to it in Rome or elsewhere in the W. ; in other 
words, that it was there that the epistle took the final 
form in which we now know it. There is a consider¬ 
able number of writings which passed over from the 
hands of the Gnostics into those of 4 catholic ’-minded 
Christians, and in the transition were here and there 
revised and corrected, brought into agreement, some¬ 
what more than appeared in their original form, with 
the prevailing type of what was held to be orthodox 
(cp Lipsius, Apokr . Ap.-gesch. 1883-1887 ; Usener, 
Rel.-gesch. Unters . 1 , 1889; van Manen, Paulus , 

2 227-230). 

The author has not given us the date of his work, 
and we can guess it only approximately. Broadly 
n , speaking, we may say, not earlier than the 
a e ' end of the first nor later than the middle 
of the second century. Not before the end of the 
first century, because after the death of Paul (about 
64 A. d. ) time enough must be allowed to admit of 
epistles being written in his name as that of a highly 
placed and authoritative exponent of Christianity,—the 
representative, not to say the ‘father,’ of Paulinism, a 
forward-reaching spiritual movement, a deeply penetrat¬ 
ing and largely framed reform of that oldest Christianity 
which embodied the faith and expectations of the first 
disciples of Jesus after the crucifixion. Paulinism in 
this sense certainly did not come into existence until 
after the downfall of the Jewish state in 70 a.d. , and 
—if we consider its kinship with gnosticism, and various 
other features which it shows—surely not before the end 
of the first, or the beginning of the second, century. 
On the other side, we may venture to say, not later 
than the middle of the second century. Clement of 
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Alexandria, Tertullian, Irenneus, use the book towards the 
end of that century, and we may be sure did not hold 
it for a recent composition. So also Theophilus ad 
Autolycum , 814, who about 180 A. L>. cited Rom. 13 7 f. 
as ‘divine word ’ (Delos X670s). Basilides (125), and 
Marcion, who made his appearance at Rome in 138, 
knew the epistle as an authoritative work of * the apostle.’ 
Aristides (125-126), James (130), 1 Peter (130-140) in 
like manner show acquaintance with the epistle. Various 
circumstances combined justify the supposition that it 
was written probably about 120 A.D. , whilst some 
portions of it in their original form may be regarded as 
somewhat earlier (cp Paulas, 2296-303 3312-315). 

If, in conclusion, we are met by the question, ‘ What 
is the value of the writing when one can no longer 
V lu regard it as an epistle of Paul to the 
Romans?’ it must never be forgotten 
that the incisivencss of its dialectic, the arresting 
character of certain of its passages, the singular power 
especially of some of its briefer utterances and out¬ 
pourings of the heart, the edifying nature of much of 
the contents, remain as they were before. The religious 
and ethical value, greater at all times than the aesthetic, 
is not diminished. The historical value, on the other 
hand, is considerably enhanced. True, we no longer 
find in it, what we were formerly supposed to find, 
the interesting (though in large measure not well 
understood) writing of the apostle, written, in the days of 
his activity among the (dentiles, to a church which was 
personally unknown to him. But what have we in its 
place ? A book of great significance for our knowledge 
of the ancient Christianity that almost immediately 
succeeded the apostolic (the Christianity of the disciples 
of Jesus in the years that followed his death). There is 
no work from Christian antiquity that contributes more 
largely to our knowledge of Paulinism (whether in its 
first form — a form in which it has not reached us in 
any deliberate writing—or in its subsequent develop¬ 
ment) in its strength as an inspiring directory for 
conduct, and in the richness and depth of its religious 
thought and experience. 

No serious efforts to defend the genuineness of the 
epistle have as yet ever been attempted. Those offered 

25. Defenders casually and in passing ' “ il ' vere ' 


of genuineness. 


rely (as for example in Meyer-Weiss, 


* Komm . f9 >, 1899, 33-34, and in S. David¬ 
son, Introd J 3 \ 1894, 117-119, 150-2) on the so-called 
external evidence. That is to say, its defenders rely on 
what is excellent proof of the existence of the epistle at 
the time when it was cited, or what clearly presupposes 
an acquaintance with it, but is of no significance what¬ 
ever when the question is whether the work was in 
reality written by the individual who from the first was 
named as its author. This the Tubingen school have 
long perceived ; Baur also did not rely on such argu¬ 
ments. Instead of doing so he thus expressed himself 
[Paulus 1< 2 ', 1866, 276) : 

* Against these four epistles (Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal.) not only 
has even the slightest suspicion of spuriousness never been 
raised, but in fact they bear on their face the mark of Pauline 
originality so unconjestably that it is impossible to imagine by 
what right any critical doubt could ever possibly assert itself 
regarding them.’ 


The utterance, it will be observed, wholly ignores 
Evanson, 1792, and of course also Bruno Bauer, who did 
not publish his criticism till 1851 ; but it also ignores 
the view taken by so many, including F. C. von Baur 
himself, who have vied with one another in the dis¬ 
integration of the epistle, as also the possibility that 
yet others at a later date might perceive w r hat Baur 
himself had not observed ; nor yet does it take account 
of the unsatisfactoriness of any assertion (however 
plausible it may sound) as to the ‘ originality’ of Paul, 
whom after all we know only by means of the picture 
that has been constructed with the aid of those very 
epistles with regard to which we wish to inquire w hether 
they really w’ere written by him. Nothing therefore is 


added to the argument when a countless host of others 
since Baur are never weary of repeating that * even the 
Tiibingen school ’ have raised no doubts as to the 
genuineness. The observation is correct, it is true. 
Only they forget to add : nor yet have they offered 
proofs that it is genuine. 

Meyer-Weiss, S. Davidson, and others remain equally 
sparing of their arguments even after the criticism of a 
later date has made its voice heard. They put it aside 
with a single w*ord. Weiss, with a reference to a 
■ Parody,’ by C. Hesedamm, Der Romerbrief beurtheilt 
u. geviertheilt, 1891. Davidson, with the observation 
that the genuineness, apart from the conclusive testi¬ 
mony of witnesses, is fully guaranteed by internal 
evidence. 

* The internal character of the epistle and its historical allusions 
coincide with the external evidence in proving it an authentic 
production of the apostle. It bears the marks of his vigorous 
mind ; the language and style being remarkably characteristic/ 

He omits, however, to tell us how’ he knows that 
anything is a ‘production,’ not to sayan ‘authentic 
production of the apostle ’ ; nor yet how he has obtained 
his knowledge of the mind of Paul ; nor yet why it is 
impossible for a pseudonymous author to have any 
characteristic language and style. 

Harnack (ACL ii. 1 [1897] p. vii) considers himself 
absolved from going into the investigation until the 
representatives of the newer criticism 4 shall have rigor¬ 
ously carried out the task incumbent on them of working 
out everything pertaining to the subject afresh.’ 

Jiilicher ( Einl ., 1894, p. 17, igoi^‘ 2 K p. 19) once and 
again resorted to a severe attack on 4 hypercriticism ’ and 
4 pseudocriticism,’ and subsequently proceeded, in deal¬ 
ing with the Epistle to the Romans, as if nobody had 
ever at any time argued against its genuineness. 

Sanday and Headlam ( Comm ., 1895, pp. 85-98) 
discuss exhaustively the integrity of the epistle, especi¬ 
ally as regards chaps. 15 - 16 , but say little about the 
history of the question of genuineness. They cursorily 
dismiss some of the objections without showing that 
they have really grasped their proper significance. 
Counter-arguments are practically not heard. So also 
in other commentaries whose authors had heard any¬ 
thing about the new'er criticism referred to. Holsten 
(‘ Krit. Briefe iib. die neueste paulin. Hypothese ’ in 
Prof. Kirchenztg., 1889), Pfleiderer (Paulinismus^, 
1890), Iloltzmann (Einl.< A \ 1892), Lipsius (H 0 2 K 1892, 
pp. 83 /.), and others, made some general observations in 
favour of the genuineness that had been called in question. 
But these discussions were little more than insignificant 
4 affairs of outposts ’ ; no real battle was delivered nor 
even any serious attack prepared. 

Then came Zahn (£inl.( 2 K 1900, 1 3) with his censure 
on his comrades in arms against the Tubingen school for 
their error in having defended indeed the genuineness of 
the epistles 1 rejected ’ by Baur, but not that of the 
4 principal epistles,’ ‘although Baur and his disciples 
had never so much as even attempted any proof for the 
positive part of their results. * Forthwith he addressed 
himself to the long postponed task. He gave some half- 
dozen general observations (pp. 112-116) not differingin 
substance from those which had already been made ; re¬ 
ferred to the various particular investigations to be made 
in a later part of the work, including the detailed treat¬ 
ment of the Epistle to the Romans (pp. 251-310)*where 
31 full pages are devoted to the subject of the integrity 
and not a single word to the question of genuineness. 

Baljon ( Gesch ., 1901) perceived that something more 
than this was necessary to put the newer criticism to 
silence, if it w f as wrong. But what he wrote with this 
end in view was neither (as might have been expected) 
a confutation of the objections urged, nor yet an argu¬ 
ment for the genuineness at least as solid and good as 
(in intention at all events) that made on behalf of Philip- 
pians, but simply a couple of pages (pp. 97-100) 
devoted to the history of the new’er criticism and a few 
observations upon the objections urged by van Manen. 
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So far as appears, no one has as yet addressed him¬ 
self to the task of an orderly scientific discussion of the 
arguments on the other side, or to an effective setting 
forth of the arguments on behalf of the genuineness. 

Good commentaries—though all, it may be remarked, written 
from the point of view of an undisputed and therefore 
indisputable genuineness—are those of I*. 
26 . Literature. Weiss (6| (= Meyer-YVeissW), 1899, R. A. 

Lipsius (//C(-), 1892), W. Sanday and A. C. 
Headlam {hit. Crit. Comm . 1895). They all take account I 
of their important predecessors (see Weiss 39-43, Lipsius | 
vii-viii, Sanday xcviii-cix), amongst whom are Ongen {ob. 254), 
Chrysostom {ob. 407), Melanchthon (1560), Calvin (1564), Grotius 
(1645), Tholuck(i877>, Ruckert (1839)12), J. G. Reiche (1833-34), 

C. F. A. Fritzsche (1836-43), van Hengel (1854-59), de Wette 
(i 847)< 4) ; as also of the works of H. Alford {ob. 1871), 13 . Jowett 
(1855, i 859)< 2 \ C* A. Vaughan (i 874)( 4 >, W. Kelly (1873), F. 
Godet (1879, ET1881), G. Volkmar (1875). Cp H. J. Holtzmann, 
Ein/.& (1892), 230-246; S. Davidson, Intr.W (1894), 1 105-152, 
Th. Zahn, Einl.fo (1900), 1 251-310, J. M. S. Baljon, Gesck. van 
de boeken des NTs (1901), 80-101, F. Spitta, Unt. fib. den Br. des 
P. an die Romer (1901) ; A. D. Loman, ‘ Quajst. Paulina,’ Th. T 
(1882); R. Steck, Gal. (1888). 154-161, 359-363, 374-382, W. C. 
van Manen, Pattlus II.: De brief aan de Rom. (1891). 
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Not founded by Peter and Paul 

(§ r f\ 

Not by Peter alone (§ 3). 

Not by Paul (§§ 4-7). 

Origin among Jews in Rome 
(§ 8 f). 


Age (§§ 10-12). 

Character (§§ 13-16). 
Constitution and government 

(§ 17/-)- 

Influence and importance 

(§ 19/X 


Bibliography (§ 21). 

The earliest period of the Christian community in 
Rome is wrapped in impenetrable obscurity. Tradition 
p , pi attributes its founding to the joint 
+ +” aUi labours °f the apostles Peter and Paul, 

tradition. This lmditiorij however, is unworthy 

of our confidence. It is comparatively recent. The 
oldest traces of its existence do not go back farther 
than to the close of the second century. 

According to a notice in Eusebius {HEW. 258 ), ‘Dionysius 
of Corinth,’ about the year 170 A.D., or somewhat later (see 
Old Christian Literature, § 31), wrote to the Romans as 
follows : ‘ So also by this so weighty admonition [of yours]—the 
allusion is to the epistle of the Romans to the Corinthians 
(=1 Clem.)—ye have brought together [anew] that planting 
[aforetime] made by Peter and Paul, of the [churches of the] 
Romans and of the Corinthians. For, indeed, these two both 
planted us in our Corinth and likewise taught us; in like 
manner also after having taught together in Italy they suffered 
martyrdom about the same time ’ [not necessarily, of course, at 
the same hour, or on the same day, the same month, or even the 
same year] {Tai>Ta teal v/neZ? 81a tt)? roo-aurr}9 vovdecrias ttji' a 7 rb 
ITcrpov Kcu IlavAov <f)VTe(ay yevr^Gelo-au 'PcojuuxiW tc xai Kopii'- 
Ottov o-vi'tKepaaaTe. Kalyap ap<f>io kcll el? ttjr ^/aerepai' Kopivdov 
</>vTei/o-cu'T€? 17/xa? bp. 01 a>? e&i&aijav. opotw? be ko.l ei? rr\v TraAiar 
6/id<re Siba^aiTe? €(±a.pTvpr)(rav Kara Too avroe Kaipov). Here the 
‘planting’ or founding of the churches, alike of Rome and of 
Corinth, is clearly recognised to have been the work of the 
apostles Peter and Paul. It is of no avail to say with Sanday 
and Headlam {Comm. p. xxrx) that the ‘planting’ referred to 
(<f>vreveiy ; cp 1 Cor. 3 6 ffi 9 7) is not to be taken ‘ in the sense of 
first foundation.’ We are not responsible for what ‘ Dionysius ’ 
says; but we are under obligation to understand it in the sense 
in which he meant it. 

The same remark holds good with reference to Irenaeus when 
he speaks of the church at Rome as having been ‘founded and 
constituted by the two very glorious apostles Peter and Paul’ 
(‘a gloriosissimis duobus aposlolis Petro et Paulo Rorme 
fundata et constituta,’ iii. 3 1). These two, subsequently spoken 
of as ‘the blessed apostles,’ the same authority (about 180 a.d.) 
goes on to state, after having founded and built up the church, 

. handed over the government to Linus (^epeAiwo-aerf? ovr xal 
oi/cobop.ij<rai'Te? ol pa/capioi airbcrroAoi Tqy €KK\r](Ttav AiVw tt)v 
ttj? e 7 n<rK 07 nrj? AetTOvpyiaR €U€\€tpt<rai', iii. 3 2 ; Eus. HEx. 0 1). 
In Eus. HEx. 82 he tells us that Matthew wrote a gospel for 
the Hebrews in their own tongue ‘whilst Peter and Paul were 
preaching the Gospel at Rome and founding the church * (too 
ITerpov /cal tov ITavAov ey Tio/uitj evayyeAi£op.eVa>f' /cal 0 epe- 
At ovvTOiv ttjr e/c/cArjcriai'). 

These clear testimonies, however, to the founding of 
the church of Rome by Peter and Paul—however un- 
2 Not hesitatingly they may have been accepted 

i. j. ,, and built upon in later times—are one 
W and all quite unworthy of credence. 

Not only are they relatively recent and obviously framed 
in accordance with a settled policy of glorifying the 


unity of the church as having been manifest even in its 
oldest communities ; what is more to the point, they 
are at variance with older representations, whether we 
receive these with absolute confidence or not, of the 
course of events connected with the founding of a 
Christian community in Rome. 

‘ Ignatius,’ in his epistle to the Romans (4 3), written about the 
middle of the second century (see Old-Christian Literature, 
§§ 28/), indeed mentions ‘ Peter and Paul ’ as known and 
influential teachers of the church he is addressing, but says 
nothing as to their having founded it. The church of Rome 
itself speaks by the mouth of ‘ Clement ’ in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, dating from about the year 140 a.d. (see Old- 
Christian Literature, §§ 23-26), of Peter and Paul as known 
witnesses to the truth (1 Clem. 63-7), but not as founders of the 
church. Acts is not aware of any labours of Peter and Paul 
carried out in common at Rome. From *2817-28 it might seem 
to be a possible inference that Paul was the first to speak about 
Christianity to the leading Jews there ; but of Peter there is no 
word in this connection. Just as little is Peter mentioned in 
the canonical epistle to the Romans, even in conjunction with 
‘ Paul ’ when this apostle is speaking of his desire to become 
acquainted with the Christians of the metropolis, whose faith is 
everywhere spoken of, and whom he hopes ere long to be able 
to meet (I 3-15 I522-24289C 10 19). Indeed, the arrangements 
between Paul on the one hand, and James, Cephas, and John 
on the other, according to Gal. 29, ‘we to the Gentiles and they 
to the circumcision ’ {r)p.€ 19 el? rd aurol 8e el? Tqy 

nepiTOfxrjv), do not lead us to expect to find in epistles of Paul 
any word of co-operation between Peter and Paul in the found¬ 
ing of individual churches. What is related as to this at a 
later date with regard to Rome cannot hold good in presence of 
the assurance given us by the Epistle to the Romans, whether 
by Paul himself or by an anonymous author using his name, 
that at Rome there was a considerable Christian community 
before Paul could possibly have been able to speak a single 
word there. 


Matters do not stand much better with the belief— 
held absolutely for many centuries, called in question 
Q _ . p , at the Reformation, and again at 
3 * fc>o also Peter- a later period ma j nta j ne d by many 

ra 1 ion. Protestants also—according to which 
the church of Rome was founded by Peter alone. This 
tradition also deserves no credence, whether in the 
form which represents Peter as having been bishop of 
Rome for twenty-five years after the founding of the 
church, or in the simpler form which merely conjectures 
that the apostle may have contributed something to the 
formation and extension of the church, or at least in 
later years may have visited it for a shorter or longer 
period. The founding of the church by Peter is ex¬ 
cluded by the silence of Ignatius and Clement on the 
subject, and still more by the evidence of Acts, Gala¬ 
tians, and Romans. Not only do they say nothing 
positive to this effect; they make it perfectly clear that 
from the point of view of their respective authors such 
a thing is not to be thought of. Acts closes its account 
of Peter in 12 17 with the words, ‘and he departed, and 
went to another place’ (xcu bv eTropevdT] cis ertpov 

t6ttov), and in the rest of the book Peter’s name is 
only once again mentioned, and in a different con¬ 
nection (15 6-20), where he is represented as again in 
Jerusalem. In view of this passage 1217 cannot be 
understood as referring to a journey to Rome for any 
lengthened period, not to speak of a period of five and 
twenty years. Neither, however, can we understand a 
visit to Rome of shorter duration, such as Harnack (A CL 
21 [1897], 240-244, 704-710) still, with many, regards 
as probable, not even with the aid of the assumption 
that the contents of Acts 15 were taken from another 
souree than that from which 1 Luke ’ derived his other 
Statements regarding Peter in Acts 1 - 12 . The words 
quoted do not ‘ of course ’ say that we are to think of a 
mere visit whether to Rome or to any other place. 
They are quite clearly intended merely to indicate that 
the author does not propose to follow the fortunes of 
Peter further : ‘ and going his way, he journeyed to 
another place.’ To understand Rome as intended 
here becomes possible only after one has learned other¬ 
where, rightly or wrongly, to speak of a sojourn of the 
apostle in the metropolis. Acts says nothing of this, 
and plainly presupposes rather the exact opposite, since 
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chap. 15 alluded to Peter as again in Jerusalem, and 
28 17-28, speaking of Paul’s meeting with Jews at Rome, 
leaves no room for the supposition that Peter had 
preceded him there as a preacher of Christianity. 
Galatians knows no residence of Peter other than 
Antioch (2 11-21)—apart from Jerusalem where, accord¬ 
ing to 1 j 8 2 1-10, he seems to have his home, an agree¬ 
ment that he is to address himself to 4 the circumcision ’ 
being expressly mentioned. Romans knows of Chris¬ 
tians in Rome; refers to their conversion from Judaism 
and heathendom, their fidelity to the Pauline type of 
doctrine once received (<>17), and the spiritual bond 
subsisting between them, or many of them, and Paul; 
but has not a word to say about any connection, whether 
of long or short duration, between them and the apostle 
Peter, and does not even so much as mention his name. 
The writer, whoever he may have been, it has been 
rightly remarked, has no acquaintance with any tradition 
which represented Peter as having been the founder of 
the Roman Church. His declaration made in 15 20 f. 
that he, ’ Paul,’ would not bi.ild upon another man’s 
foundation, however inconsistent with the desire ex¬ 
pressed in 1 8-15 and 15 22-24 29, wholly excludes it. 
Especially so as soon as by the word 4 another' we under¬ 
stand, as is usually the case, an apostle—in this instance 
Peter. 

It is, in fact, improbable that Peter ever set foot in 
Rome. The later traditions regarding this, including 
those handed down by Eusebius, have no claim to our 
acceptance, as has often been convincingly shown by 
many scholars (and recently by C. Clemen, Preuss. 
Jahrb ., 1901, pp. 404-417, and C. Erbes, YJschr. f Kir- 
chengesch ., T901, pp. 1-47, 161-231). They possess no 
higher value than those relating to Thomas’s preaching 
to the Parthians, Andrew’s to the Scythians, John's in 
Asia Minor. When Eusebius, immediately afterwards 
(iii. 3 2, cp ii. 25 s), gives expression to the conjecture 
that Peter preached to the Jews of the dispersion in 
Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Asia, before 
his crucifixion (head downwards) at Rome, he attributes 
to him, obviously with his eye on 1 Pet. 1 1, a career 
which he himself could not possibly reconcile with the 
details that he gives elsewhere. According to iii. 31 ) 2 , 
Peter was for some lime bishop of Antioch before Igna¬ 
tius ; according to ii. 25 8 he was, along with Paul, 
founder of the churches of Corinth and Rome; accord¬ 
ing to ii. 14 6, the powerful opponent of Simon Magus 
at Rome in the reign of Claudius (41-54 A.n.) ; accord¬ 
ing to vi. 25 8, the rock upon which the church of Christ 
is built, and the author of tw’o epistles. 

A reference to 1 Pet. 1 1, though often made in con¬ 
junction w ith 5 13, is of no avail to support the view that 
Peter at some time or other had indeed made a stay, 
longer or shorter, in Rome. There need, indeed, be no 
hesitation, not even in presence of the objections of 
Erbes, 1 to see in ‘she that is in Babylon, elect together 
with [you]’ (ijiv HafivXunu ctvv€k\€kt rj, 1 Pet. 5 13) an allu¬ 
sion to the church in Rome. In 1 Pet., however, it is 
not Peter himself who is speaking, but an unknown 
author writing in the first half of the second century, 
130-T40 A.n. (Old-Ciiristian Literature, § 20; 
Peter, Epistles of, §§ 5/1; Christian, § 8). He 
is the exponent of a tradition, not met with elsewhere, 
regarding Peter as apostle in a portion of the countries 
of Asia Minor where Paul also had laboured, and at the 
same time of the other w idely spread tradition that Peter 
had his home in Rome. Acts, Galatians, and Romans, 
so far as we can see, are not yet acquainted with this 
latest tradition. Even 1 Clem., written professedly by 
the church of Rome, and probably, in point of fact, 
originating there, says nothing of a sojourn of Peter in 
Rome. The writer assuredly would not have passed it 
over in silence when speaking of Peter’s glorious past in 

1 Op cit ., below, 16-20. Erbes once more seeks to plead for a 
sojourn of Peter among the Jews in Babylon, unless perhaps 
we are to understand Jerusalem. 
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chap. 5 , or treating of the life-work of the 4 apostles ’ in 
chaps. 42 and 44 , if he had known anything of it. 
Hermas and Justin, both of them witnesses belonging to 
the Roman circle, are similarly silent as to aught that 
Peter may be supposed to have done, said, or endured 
there. 

There are, then, as regards Peter’s going to Rome, 
and as regards his journeyings as a whole, traditions 
which, in part, are mutually exclusive and in no case 
admit of being combined together into one consistent 
whole. The older ones do not imply the supposed fact 
of the church of Rome having been founded by Peter; 
they have no knowledge of it, or even bear witness 
against it by making statements which cannot be har¬ 
monised with it. Acts, Galatians, Romans, 1 Clem., 
undoubtedly come chiefly into consideration here. On 
the same side there fall to be grouped other NT testi¬ 
monies to the martyrdom of Peter, and, more precisely, 
his crucifixion, drawn from very old, if not the oldest, 
traditions relating to the careers of the apostles, though 
without mention of the place where this violent death 
occurred. See Jn. 21 18-22 (cp 13 3 6 ) Mt. 10 5 / 16-18 
22 -33 3439 -4914 Mk. 139-13 Lk. 2447 Acts 18 . 

Within the circle of these ancient witnesses we can safely 
say—apart, if you will, from 1 Pet. I 1 5 13—of all those 
in the NT, to which also may be added that of the apos¬ 
tolic fathers, that not a single word or even the remotest 
hint is found in them as to a sojourn, whether of long or 
of short duration, of Peter in Rome, whilst, in fact, more 
than one of them, by implicit or explicit declaration, are 
irreconcilably at variance with any such supposition. 
Rather does everything plead for the view that Peter 
never visited Rome, but worked continuously in Pales¬ 
tine—occasionally, perhaps, outside its limits, but never 
very far off—and that there, it may well have been in 
Jerusalem, somewhere about 64 a.D. under Sabinus, 1 
or, at all events, some years before the destruction of the 
temple and city in 70 A.D., he died a martyr’s death. 
[See, further, Simon Peter.] 

What remains of the late tradition as to the founding 
of the church of Rome by Peter and Paul conjointly 

does not need any careful scrutiny after 
. . u *" . the name of Peter has been eliminated, 
tradrtion. in are noti j n event> s y ni t U p to 

the alternative: if not bv Peter and 
Paul together, then probably by Paul alone. This is 
nowhere said in any tradition so far as knowm to us. 
Tradition seems rather to have followed this course: 
since it is impossible that Paul can have founded the 
church along with Peter, his name must not be thought 
of in connection with the founding at all. Acts and 
Pauline Epistles, w’ritings frequently read in a large cir¬ 
cle, indicated this. 

Acts knows of no Christian church at Rome at a date 
prior to a possible foundation by Paul after he had 
proclaimed the glad tidings to the Jews assembled at 
his lodging (28 17-31). In 28 15, indeed, we read of 
the 4 brethren ’ w ho came from Rome to Appii Forum 
and the Three Taverns to meet Paul, and it is no 
doubt usual to regard these as having been Chris¬ 
tians, but on no adequate grounds. They are, to judge 
from vv. 17-28, Jews, just as Roman Jews ( v . 21) call 
their kinsmen in Judrea ‘the brethren.’ They are 
amazed at Paul’s plans, and declare as distinctly as 
possible in v. 22 that up to that hour they had heard 
nothing of 4 this sect’— i.e., of the Christians—beyond 
the mere name. All this is in perfect agreement with 
the current representation in Acts, according to which 
Paul in his journeyings invariably first addressed 
himself to the Jew’s and thereafter to the Gentiles 
with a view to proceeding to the setting up of a 
Christian community, whether composed entirely of 
converted Gentiles, or partly also of former Jews (cp 
13 46 and 13-28 passim ). The view that by the 
‘brethren’ of Rome, alluded to in 28 15, as also by 

1 So Erbes, 212, conjectures, relying upon Jos. Ant. xx. 9 5. 
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those of Puteoli in v. 14, we are to understand Chris¬ 
tians, rests solely upon the representation in Romans, 
according to which Christians are found in Rome long 
before Paul has ever visited that city. 

At the same time it must be remembered that the 
opposite representation in Acts has no historical authori¬ 
tativeness, being inextricably bound up with the tendency 
of that book which has been already referred to. 
Moreover, in Acts 28 30/. the founding of a Christian 
church at Rome by Paul is rather tacitly assumed than 
asserted in so many words. It is possible that in the 
' Acts of Paul ’ (which were worked over by the writer 
of our canonical Acts, and also made use of in the 
composition of the Pauline Epistles, and which them¬ 
selves in turn had their origin in a redaction and 
expansion of the recognised We-source) the original 
journey record (Paul, § 37 ; Old-Christian Litera¬ 
ture, § 9) may have given a somewhat different 
account of the conditions which Paul found at Rome 
and elsewhere in Italy. It may be that, according to 
that representation, there were already in more than 
one place at Rome Christians, 1 brethren ’ in another 
and higher sense than that of mere kinship, and that 
their figurative designation is adopted by Acts so that 
the ' brethren ' in Puteoli and Rome, according to Acts 
2814/! to be understood as Jews who were friendly 
disposed towards Paul, were at the same time the 
original Christians of these places. 

However that may be, Acts nowhere contains any 
express statement as to the founding of a Christian 
church at Rome by Paul; and as little 
does the epistle to the Romans. What 
Romans implies is, clearly, rather this—that the church 
had already been long in existence when Paul was 
cherishing the hope that he might have an opportunity 
of personally visiting it. This view is wont to be 
accepted on all hands as just: by the majority, because 
they hold it to come from the apostle Paul ; by others, 
the friends of advanced criticism, because, however 
fully convinced of the pseudepigraphical character of 
the epistle (see Romans), they have no reason for 
doubting it. These have this advantage over the others 
that they are not, like them, sorely per- 


5. In Romans. 


6 . Romans 
versus 


Acts. 


plexed by Acts which betrays no acquaint¬ 
ance with the epistle held to have been 
addressed to the church of Rome by Paul 
at least two years before he himself undertook the journey 
thither only to become aware on his arrival in the 
metropolis that no one there had ever heard anything about 
him or even about Christianity at all otherwise than by 
report merely. They set down the divergent representa¬ 
tions in ' Luke ’ and ‘ Paul ’ simply to the account of the 
separate writers, and as regards a supposed founding of 
the church at Rome, can only say that according to 
' Luke ’ it was perhaps the work of Paul, but according to 
'Paul/ certainly not. According to 4 Luke,' perhaps 
it was, since we must interpret in accordance with the 
general tendency of his 4 historical ’ work ; according to 
' Paul/ because everyone thought so in those days 
nor yet had any one any knowledge of a founding 
of the church in Rome by Peter and Paul, or by 
7 Other ^ eter a ^ one - I n ot h er Pauline epistles also 
. .. there is no trace of acquaintance with 
P * any tradition which sought to represent 
that founding as having been brought about by Paul. 
In Romans there is no hint, of the kind we meet with in 
1 Cor. 414 2 Cor. 613 12i4 Gal. 4 19, that ‘Paul’ can 
regard those whom he addresses as his ’ children. ’ There 
is no suggestion of such a relation of Paul to Rome even 
in Philippians, Philemon, or 1 Clem. 55-7, where there 
was such ample opportunity to call to mind the founding 
of the Roman Church by Paul had the writer been 
minded to refer to it. The Pauline literature says 
nothing at all about it, nor yet do the kindred writings, 
1 Peter, 1 Clement, Hermas, Ignatius. Rather must 
we say that in all of them the undisputed and indisput- 
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able presupposition is that Rome was won for the gospel 
without the intervention of Paul, either by his epistles 
or by his later personal intercourse. 

Whom then are we to name as founder of the Roman 
church? ‘Not any of the apostles/ as long ago 
8 Founders Ambrosiaster in the so-called commentary 
unknown 8 ^mbrosius i n the fourth century rightly 
T answers (cp Sanday and Headlam, pp. 

xxv, ci). We could almost venture to 
guess : one or more of those who probably at a quite 
early date, spread the glad tidings of salvation from 
Jerusalem westward. There was abundant oppor¬ 
tunity in the constant intercourse between Rome and 
the east, even before the middle of the first century, for 
travellers from Palestine to return, or come for the first 
time, to the banks of the Tiber and there to discourse, 
as they had done in the various other ports and cities 
they touched on their route, of the ' things concerning 
! Jesus’ (ra 7 repl rou T rjaov ; Acts ] 825 2S2331), * the king¬ 
dom of God ’ (77 fiaaiXeia tov dcov ; Acts 1422 198 20 25 
282331), 4 the preaching of the gospel’ (rd ei’>ay- 

yeAifecrffcu ; Acts 1332 14 7 1521 1^35 I610). It is not 
necessary to have recourse to the hardly historical 
account of the first appearance of the apostles at 
Jerusalem in Acts 2 , where, as we read in vv. 10/., 
Romans, Jews as well as proselytes, were sojourning 
(ol iTTL^rjfxovvTes 'Pu/JLaioi, 'lovdatoi re Kai Trpoo-qAvroi). 
Such Jew's living in Rome, as well as Gentiles who had 
attached themselves to them and professed their 
religion, may well have visited Jerusalem on other 
I occasions and become messengers, possibly very 
capable ones, of what they had seen and heard there 
9 Jewish to t ^ le ' r t )ret h ,en in the metropolis. We 
. shall best picture to ourselves the subse- 
settlements 4 * r 4 . r 

. quent course of events if w e suppose that 

the preaching of the gospel and the 
establishment of the new religion made its way amongst 
4 Jews and proselytes ’ in Rome. Whoever wishes to 
picture to himself the nature of the field in which, now 
here, now there, the good seed was scattered by mi-‘ 
known sowers, must try to form some conception of the 
Jewish settlements in Rome as they then were. Very 
many they were, ordinarily confined within certain 
precisely defined limits, but within these moving with 
j social freedom bound only in so far as they themselves 
! chose to be so by the customs and practices received 
j from their fathers, the law and what it was held to 
! enjoin on the faithful children of Abraham by descent, 
or on the proselytes who had joined them. Alternately 
receiving the favours of the great and bowed down 
under the heavy burden laid upon them by authorities 
of a less friendly deposition ; constantly exposed to 
risks of persecution, scorn, and derision, and seldom 
allowed to pass altogether without notice ; engaged in 
the pursuit of trade and dependent on this for their daily 
bread, now envied for their wealth and now plunged 
into the depths of poverty or reduced to the ranks of 
professional beggars. Such, just before and during the 
opening decades of the first century, was the manner of 
life of the Jew's in Rome : a great brotherhood, we may 
call it, broken up into a number of smaller communities ; 
a band of aliens who know how to maintain their old 
manners and customs, their nationality, and their religion, 
in spite of many divergencies and divisions among them¬ 
selves, in the midst of the surrounding Gentiles amongst 
whom their progenitors had settled. At first they had 
come to pay a visit there because commerce and political 
reasons had brought them to the world-city ; so it had 
been already in the days of the Maccabees. Others again 
had been brought to Rome from their native country as 
slaves, but on closer acquaintance were hardly found 
suitable and often received their freedom or even were 
invested w'ith the privileges of Roman citizens. So, in 
particular, shortly after the capture of Jerusalem by 
Pompey in 63 B. C. By Caesar and others they were 
shown great favour. Under Tiberius they were ex- 
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polled from Rome in the year 19 A.d. and partly | 
employed in the war against the pirates of Sardinia. 
Under Claudius about 49 A.D. they were again 
banished. Under Nero it would seem they enjoyed no j 
small power and inlluence. (F'or details sec Schiircr, j 
G/I'M, 1898, 328-36 and specially the literature referred | 
to there on p. 28, n. 70 ; cp h Vi' 1 *), 20 727-730 [1886]). 

On this Jewish soil the earliest Roman Christianity, ! 
we may safely affirm, had already come into being 
before the middle of the first century. The 
oldest distinct trace of its beginnings is 
found in Suetonius {Claud. 25), where he says of the 
emperor Claudius that he expelled the Jews from Rome 
on account of their persistent turbulence under the 1 
instigation of Chrestus (‘Judreos impulsore Chresto 
assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit’; cp Christian, 

§ 6 iii.). The banishment of the Jews (Acts 18 2 and 
Dio Cassius 60 6), although probably in the event not 
judged expedient or perhaps even possible, and in any 
case not carried out on any large scale, had its occasion 
in troubles and disturbances which had arisen among 
the Jews 4 impulsore Chresto’— i.e. , at the instance or ! 
with the help of Chrestus. This Chrestus was, to judge 
by the manner of speech of those days, no other than 
(Jesus) Christ; his person and work, the views and 
expectations connected with him, and his cause were 
what led Claudius to seek to remove the Jews who had 
thus become troublesome. Now, though the exact 
year in which this resolution was come to by the 
emperor is uncertain, if we remember that at the 
beginning of his reign (41-54 A.D.) he was, according 
to Josephus {Ant. xix. 52-3), favourably inclined to the 
Jews, we are led to think of a somewhat later date—let us 
say with Schurer (32/) and others, the year 49 a.d. 

In that case the movement we are supposing, and its 
procuring cause, the first systematic preaching of 
Christianity in Rome, can have l>egun some months ' 
or years previously. We must leave open the question 
as to whether at a still earlier date some converts, 
in the course of pilgrimages to Jerusalem or through 
the agency of third parties in their adopted country, 
may not have been won for the new confession and 
the expectations connected with it. Rome had already 
for a long time been a favourite and much frequented 
harbour for new ideas in the sphere of religion. 

With the date thus arrived at for the founding of the 
Christian church in Rome it agrees tolerably well that a 
11 Thpnrv nf writer m any years later, in Acts 28 17-28, 

aV+'c l could still speak as if the new sect 

Acts ana Aom. were known only by name in the wor ld 

capital when Paul first proclaimed the tidings of 
salvation to the Jews there, and that another writer— 
the author of Romans—did not hesitate to assume 
throughout his work that at that very time there had 
already been for a long time in Rome believers belong¬ 
ing to various schools of Christian thought and practice. ■ 
When these books were written the days of the first 
founding of a church in Rome were already so far 1 
removed that in different circles divergent representa- ! 
tions were given regarding it, though there was some 
danger of misrepresentation. * Luke ’ is wrong 
because he does not take account of the existence of 
any Christian church at Rome before the apostle Paul 
had made his voice heard there. The Pauline writer, 
on the other hand, represents the apostle of the 
Gentiles as knowing that before his arrival among 
them the faith of the Roman Christians was already 
‘proclaimed throughout the whole world’ (Rom. 

18), and in 617 it is the Pauline form of doctrine 
whereunto they have been delivered. Both the one 
view and the other may well be questioned as strict 
history. Both writers make it manifest that they no 
longer know the true position of matters so far as , 
details are concerned. At the same time they confirm, ; 
each in his own wav, the correctness of the date we have i 
arrived at ; at the beginning of the second century, the l 
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founding of the church at Rome belonged to a con¬ 
siderably remote past and at that distance of time could, 
speaking broadly, be connected with a delineation of the 
period when Paul was setting out for, or had arrived at, 
the metropolis of the empire. 

The nearer determination of the date is to be sought 
in such data as (1) the tradition regarding Paul’s plans 

12 Further with re ^ erencc to a journey to Spain, by 

’ - ^ r way of Rome, where a Christian church 
no longer needed to be founded (Rom. 
1528 f. cp 1 Clem. 05-7) ; (2) the tradition of Paul’s 
death at Rome, whether, as the ordinary reckoning 
has it, in 64, as Erbes thinks, on 23rd Feb. 63, or 
as yet others judge, at some date that cannot be 
more exactly determined, shortly before or in con¬ 
nection with the persecution of the Christians in the 
summer of 64 ; (3) all that relates to the fact of the 
persecution of the Christians at Rome by Nero ; (4) 
the appearance of the * Church of Rome ’ as the writer 
of Clement’s first epistle to the Corinthians ; (5) the 
activity of Marcion and Valentinus among the Christians 
at Rome ; (6) all that tradition tells us of the establish¬ 
ment of a bishop’s see at Rome by the apostles 
Peter and Paul;—a very large series of testimonies 
continuously assuring us, each in its own way, that the 
founding of a Christian church at Rome goes back to 
the middle of the first century of our era. 

The character of this church was, to begin with, no 
other than was to be expected from its origin within the 

13. Character s P he u re of ‘ Je " s and , Proselytes • (§ 4 ). 

of church Ambrosiaster in speaking of Jews alone 
as fathers of the Christian community 
at Rome has here again truly said that those who 
believed confessed Christ and held fast by the law (* ex 
quibus [Judneis] hi qui crediderant, tradiderunt Romanis 
ut Christum profitentes legem servarent’). In this 
there is no ‘ exaggeration ’ as Sunday and Headlam 
(p. 25, n. 3) have thought. They indeed could hardly 
have thought otherwise as long as they were dominated 
by belief in the genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans. 
Whoever deems himself bound to maintain that belief 
must inevitably assume that already, before Romans 
was written by Paul—on the ordinary reckoning, that is 
to say, before 59 a.d. — there were to be met with in 
Rome two divergent types of Christian faith and profes¬ 
sion, the Jewish-Christian and the Pauline. Such an 
one cannot avoid facing the question : What was the 
church of Rome at that time? Jewish-Christian? 
Pauline? Mixed? Yet all the while he is well aware— 
or the discovery is ever anew forced upon him—that no 
satisfactory answer to the question can be given. Some 
texts speak very clearly for the view that the church in 
question consisted of former gentiles, whilst others say 
the exact opposite—that it was composed of former 
Jews (see Romans, § 8; van Mancn, Pauh/s, 2 23-25 
166-7). Yet we cannot hold with Sanday-Headlam 
(p. xxvi) and others the theory that it was a ' mixed ’ 
church. To such a theory can be applied to the 
full what these scholars remark in another connec¬ 
tion : ‘ there is no hint of such a state of things,’ which 
moreover would compel us, contrary to the manifest 
intention of the writer, to think of ‘ two distinct churches 
in Rome, one Jewish-Christian, the other Gentile- 
Christian, and that St. Paul wrote only to the latter.’ 

Any one who, on the other hand, has been able to free 
himself from the axiom of the genuineness and has 
satisfied himself of the pseudepigraphical character of 
this writing of a later time (see Romans) no longer feels 
his hands tied by the various impossible attempts that 
have been made to answer the questions proposed. He 
is 110 longer perplexed by that other troublesome 
question : How are we to explain the fact that nowhere 
in history has there remained any trace of the existence 
of an important Pauline community in Rome, after the 
apostle’s epistle had been sent thither ? He takes no 
notice of all ideas of this sort, the pictures suggested 
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in the epistle of the outward appearance and inward 
semblance of the Christian church in Rome in the days 
before Paul could possibly have preached there — as 
being not renderings of historical actuality but pictures 
of a past that never had been real, attempts to repre¬ 
sent the old-Christian period after many decades had 
passed. Such a student holds fast by the seemingly 
insignificant phrase, which yet tells us so much, of the 
instigating ' Chrestus ’ by whom the Jews in Rome, 
according to Suetonius, in the days of Claudius (ob. 
49 a. D. ) were troubled ; and holds by the pretty generally 
accepted conception as to a Christian Church at Rome 
which had arisen out of the faith and life, the active 
exertions, of ‘Jews and proselytes ’ who had been con¬ 
verted to Christ ; by what Ambrosiaster has said, with 
equal sobriety and justice—that Jews living in Rome in 
the days of the apostles had taught their brethren to 
confess Christ and to hold fast by the law'. 

In other words, the church in Rome was originally 
Jewish-Christian, and probably long remained so. 

14 Jewish Graduall y more liberal ideas crept in, 


Christian. 


thanks perhaps to the influence of more 


advanced preachers from abroad who had 
wholly or partially outgrown their Judaism, but thanks 
still more to the ease with which in every sphere of 
thought new ideas made way in Rome. Whether Paul 
may have had any active share in this work we are not 
now in a position to say. Acts leaves us in doubt. 
Romans testifies to good intentions but not to any work 
actually done. The 1 epistle,’ in spiteof theseemingabund- 
ance of the light it sheds on the events of the years im¬ 
mediately preceding 59 A. D. in Rome, really draw's over 
them all an almost impenetrable veil. It gives surpris¬ 
ing glimpses into the history of the development of the 
church in the direction of greater freedom, the emanci¬ 
pation of Christianity from the dominion of the law, but 
all from a remote distance in space, probably from the 
East—Antioch or somewhere else in Syria, it may be, or 
perchance Asia Minor—at all events, a long way off 
and in a distinctly later time. In reality, in the 

15 Struve more trustworthy tradition there is no 

r»f Pan tint?™ trace °f ad this- ^ ut on the contrary, 

or rauunism. unmistakable proof tbat p au ii n j sm at 

Rome though (i.) it struggled for a time for the victory 
in the days of Marcion (ob. 140 A.D.). (ii.) never really 
took permanent root there, and never was other than an 
exotic. 

i. That Paulinism flourished in some degree at Rome 
is very certain, as we may safely infer : (a) from the 
way in which it is throughout presupposed in Romans 
(written probably about 120 a.d. ; see Romans, § 23) 
that, before his first visit to the capital, Paul already had 
there a large circle of friends and followers, of whom a 
whole series is mentioned by name in 16 3-15, and 
who already for a long time had been instructed 
in his distinctive type of doctrine (617); (b) from 
the support as well as the opposition, which Marcion 
met with in Rome, in various capacities, and not least 
of all as advocate of his ‘ Apostle,’ the Paul of the 
epistles ; (c) from the friendly relation between Peter 
and Paul presupposed in * 1 Peter,’ probably written at 
Rome, in evidence of which relation we point not only 
to the Pauline form of the writing and to the mention, 
at the end, ofSilvanus and of Mark (cp 2 Peter 3 15/.), but 
also and chiefly to the strongly Pauline character of the 
contents ; (d) from the liberal spirit of the gospel 
according to Mark, probably also w'ritten at Rome, 
along with which perhaps that according to Luke may 
also be named ; ( e) from the honour wfith w'hieh 

‘ Clement ’ as spokesman of the church at Rome W'rites 
* to the Corinthians ’ concerning Paul (1 Clem. 55-7 47 1), 
and more than once declares that he is influenced by 
the reading of his 1 epistles ’ ; (f) from the mention of 
Paul along with Peter as a teacher of authority by 
‘ Ignatius ’ in his epistle to the Romans ( 4 I do not com¬ 
mand you as Peter and Paul did,’ 43) ; (g) from the 
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w’ide currency of the later tradition of the founding of 
the Christian church at Rome by 4 Peter and Paul.’ 

ii. Paulinism was, however, only partially successful, as 
is no less clearly evident: (a) from the w r ay in which 
in Romans Paul now admonishes the Jew's (chaps. 1 - 8 , 
passim , and especially 217-29) and now shows them 
the greatest deference (chaps. 9-11 passim , especially 
3 i/. 9 1-5 10 1) ; (b) from the opposition met with by 
Marcion in Rome which ended in his expulsion from 
the new religious community; (r) from the position 
of the name of Paul in the younger tradition—already 
in ‘Clement’ and ‘Ignatius’ — after that of Peter; 
(d) from the spirit of works brought out at Rome 
and extensively read there, the most outstanding of 
which is the so-called first Epistle of Clement to 
the Corinthians. The spirit there breathed, notwith¬ 
standing the reverence expressed for ‘ Paul ’ and 
the deference occasionally paid to the principles 
inaugurated by him, is much more of a Jewish-Christian 
character than one that testifies to warm sympathy with 
the gospel of freedom ; rather one that is slowly gravi¬ 
tating toward the left than one that is averse to the right 
in principle ; a conciliatory and advancing spirit, if you 
will, yet rather in many respects show'ing lingering attach¬ 
ment to the old than still standing w'ith both feet upon 
the basis of the law, firmly rooted in Judaism, filled 
w ith the rich contents of the Old Testament ; in a word, 
a spirit that in its inmost nature is becoming Catholic. 

The Christian Church of Rome, in its beginnings a 
shoot from the Jewish stock, in the course of years took 
up and assimilated elements that were 
brought to it from other quarters : from 
the East, and particularly from Syria and 
Asia Minor. Its power of adaptation was of great use 
to it in regard to those elements in the new faith which 
were originally strange in it and were at home rather in 
the more developed circles of Paulinism, but in adapting 
itself the original power of the Pauline spiritual move¬ 
ment was in many respects taken away. In the course 
of years—let us say, in round numbers, between 50 and 
150 a.d.— the character of the church at Rome, from 
being Jewish-Christian with occasional deviations towards 
the right and towards the left, had become, we shall not 
say Pauline or Gentile-Christian, but Catholic. At the 
later date— i.e., about the middle of the second century 
—it had recently been the scene of the labours of 
Marcion, who was excommunicated afterwards, Marcion 
the eager and serious advocate of 4 Paul ’ who had already 
probably some years before become known to it by means 
of the ‘epistles.’ It had at the same time come into 
touch with, among others, that highly gifted teacher, well 
nigh lost in broad and deep speculations, alternately 
held in reverence and covered with scorn, the gnostic 
Valentinus. It had learned to listen to preachers of 
repentance like Hermas who, eminently practical, 
sought to W’in it before all things else to the urgent 
duty of conversion. But, however divergent may have 
been the paths by which it was so dissimilarly led by 
these and other leaders to clearer insight on many sides, 
and deeper experience of the fruits of faith as that 
translated itself into a genuine Christian life, the 
structure as carried out appeared always, in spite of 
the multifarious and manifold additions, to rest upon 
the old foundation—destined, as it would seem, never 
to become obsolete—that of the law and of Judaism, to 
which, as a new and indispensable element, confession 
of Jesus as the Christ, had been added. 

How this Christian community at Rome was originally 
governed and organised can probably be best conjectured, 
in the absence of all positive informa- 


17. Constitu¬ 
tion of Jewish 
community. 


tion, by calling to mind once more 
what w'e know of the spirit of that 
religious fellowship of the Jews out of 


which it arose. Like this last it had no political aims, 
and consequently as yet knew’ nothing of those w ho at 
a later time were to be called rulers and leaders, charged 
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with the care of the outward life of Christians as subjects 
of the state. The Jewish ‘ Church,’ although it can be 
so called in respect of the religious confession of its 
adherents, formed no unity placed under the leadership 
and government of a single council or of one head. It 
was made up rather of a great number of separate and 
independent congregations (avvayuyal), each having 
its own synagogue, its own council (yepovala), its own 
rulers (dpxovTes), who also sometimes at least, were 
partly called ‘elders’ (ir pea (Sure poi), and, whether for 
life ( 5 ta (SLou) or for a limited period, were chosen at 
the beginning of the Jewish civil year (in September). 
They were charged with the general leadership of the 
community, sometimes also with the task associated 
with the special office of chief of the synagogue 
(dpx^vvdyojyos). The language employed was Greek, 
as indeed the whole constitution with rulers (dpxovres) 
and councils (yepovaiat), so far as form was con¬ 
cerned, seems to have been borrowed from the civil 
organisation usual in Greek cities (see Schiirer, Die 
Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Rom , 1879, and GJl 
3, pp. 44-51 [1898]). 

The Christian Church also, we may safely take for 
granted, very soon after its members had been excom- 
18 Of niunicated, or had voluntarily withdrawn 

p, from the Jewish synagogues in Rome, 

, had their own centres, with a government 
proper to themselves (modelled mainly, 
so far as form was concerned, on that which they had 
left at the call of religious principle and duty), their 
own places of meeting ( avvayioyai ), their own rulers 
(ApXOVTes), who are often called elders (irpeaftvTepoi). 
This was what happened elsewhere throughout the cities 
of the Dispersion. Why not also in Rome? Acts calls 
the rulers ‘elders’ (TrpeafivTepot) in 11 30 H23 2O17; 
whenever Jerusalem is spoken of, where the apostles 
are regarded as having lived and laboured, we read 
of ‘apostles and elders’ (I024623 16 4), just as the 
same writer elsewhere when referring to the rulers 
(dpXovTes) of the Jews speaks of their ‘elders’ (217 
45823 612 23 x 4 24 i 2 f>is). For the rest, in Acts we 
find no allusion to any government of Christian com¬ 
munities, just as, in fact, of the community that arose 
after the arrival of Paul in Rome nothing more is said 
than that they met in Paul’s own house (2830/). In 
Romans there is no evidence as to the terms employed 
in this connection by the Christians at Rome, except 
in a single passage where allusion is made to ‘ him that 
ruleth ’ (6 Trpo'CaTdp.ei'os : 128). 

1 Clem., the ‘ epistle ’ of the ‘ church of God ' at 
Rome to that of Corinth, has more to say. The church 
(rj €KK\Tjaia) comes before us as a unity embracing all 
believers within the boundaries of a definite locality ; 
so in the opening words and also in 443 476 (ep 2 Clem. 
2 1 I41241). We are not precluded from thinking that, 
as in the case of the Jews, this unity was made up of 
various circles or congregations within the larger whole 
which comprehended the whole body of the faithful. 
The supposition finds support when we consider the 
manner in which the occurrence of divergent ideas and 
practices with regard to the choice of officials is spoken 
of. Some consider themselves free in their choice ; but 
others, including the writer, hold themselves bound to 
tradition and obliged to adhere to the ancient holders 
of spiritual offices as long as they have not disqualified 
themselves by misconduct (ep I3 33 216 42 44 592 ). 
True, this applies, so far as form is concerned, in the 
first instance and especially, only to the Corinthians 
who are being addressed, but yet also to the Romans 
who are speaking of themselves in the plural number 
(cp 7 1 ; see Old-Christian Literature, § 24). 
The most obvious explanation is to be found in the 
supposition that the divergent views and practices 
referred to were found in the different circles or congre¬ 
gations (^ KKXrjaLcu) within the bounds of the one church 
— i] 4 KK\tjaia —whether that of Rome or that of Corinth. 
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However that may be, ‘ the church' had its rulers or 
leaders (ijyovpLevoL ; 1 3) just as had the Jews ( 322 ), the 
Egyptians ( 51 5), and others (37 3 55 1 60 1). They are 
usually called ‘elders’ (irpeaftOrepoi ; I333 216 44 s 
476 54 2 57 1, cp 2 Clem. 1735), but in one instance, 
though in no different sense, ‘ overseers ’ ( eiriaKoiroi) 
and ‘deacons’ (diaicovoi, 424/., C P 44 1 5O3), charged 
with the sacred service (Xetrovpyia , 41 x 442 /. 6). They 
were ‘ministering’ (XeiroupyoCyres ; 463) just as in 
their manner were the Jews (322 40 ), Enoch (92), 
Aaron (434), the angels of God ( 34 s/.). In this service 
or ministry were included, or at least came under their 
superintendence, (1) the reading of scripture (ij ypa<pri 
or al Upal ypa(pal)—the OT as we now know it and 
whatever other writings were at that time reckoned as 
belonging to it ; also Christian writings such as Paul’s 
4 Epistle to the Corinthians' and other treatises, including 

1 and 2 Clem, (ep 2 Clem. 19 i 15 i 17 s 1 Clem. 47 1 
632 7 x, Old-Christian Literature, §§ 2-4; Herm. 

J'is. ii. 1 3 4 1 Eus. HE ii. 258 iii. 38 s)—(2) exhortation 
(cp 1 Clem, passim ) and (3) prayer (1 Clem. 593-61 

2 Clem. 22). All of these, as with the Jews, at least 
down to near the end of the second century, were 
performed in Greek. 

Of a monarchical government of the Church there is 
as yet no trace in 1 and 2 Clem. Neither is there any 
in the Shepherd of Hernias which, like the Epistles of 
Clement, knows only of elders ( Vis. ii. 42 3 iii. 18 ) and 
overseers, along with ‘teachers’ and ‘deacons’ (Vis. 
iii. 5 1 Sim. ix. 27 2). The oldest traces of monarchical 
church government in Rome are met with in the seven 
epistles of ‘ Ignatius’ which were probably written there 
about the middle of the second century, and in the 
earliest lists of Roman bishops—little trustworthy 
though these are in their substance, and put together in 
the interests of the recognition of the episcopate, which 
was then coming into being, or had recently come to be 
important. They do not go farther back than to 
Anicetus, and were probably drawn up under his 
successor Soter, about 170 a.d. (see Harnack, ACL 
ii. 1 1897, pp. 70-231, esp. pp. 144-202. See, further, 
Ministry). 

If the question be asked, finally, as to the influence 
and importance of the Christian church at Rome, it was 
„ _ T , small and eertainlv for the first few 
19 . Impoi ance decades, not to compared with that 
of the church at Jerusalem nor yet with 
that of other churches of Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor. 
It was only gradually in the course of the second 
century that a change in this respect came about, under 
the influence of great historical events such as the fall 
of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., the rebuilding of that city as 
Ailia Capitolina under Hadrian (see Jerusalem, 
§§33/), and the continual process by which the West 
manifested its preponderance over the East. In all this 
there made itself felt the favourable situation of the 
Christian Church at Rome in the centre of Graeco- 
Roman civilisation ; the inborn inclination, and the 
corresponding aptitude, of what had been the Gentile 
element in the new church, to lead and soon to dominate 
believers who had their homes elsewhere, as well as 
unbelievers ; and last, certainly not least, whatever that 
church was able to contribute from its own resources 
towards its internal growth and its external prestige. 
In this connection we may particularly specify : the 
accession not merely of slaves and people of the lower 
orders but also of rich and often influential persons, 
sometimes even from the immediate entourage of the 
emperor ; the courage shown by martyrs there as else¬ 
where ; the zeal of outstanding personalities such as 
Valentinus and Marcion ; the activity of efficient men 
such as ‘ Clement ’ and * Ignatius ’ in labouring for the 
establishment of the Catholic Church; the labour 
expended on various sides to advance far and near the 
cause of knowledge, of Christian practice, of edification, 
of consolation. 
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literature. 


Marcion laid the foundations of a recognition of a 
written norm of truth, of belief (koipujv ttjs aXrjdeias, 
Trjs irtffTeus), one gospel and ten 
Pauline Epistles (t 6 'EuayyeXiov kclI 
6 ’At t6ctto\os [t6 , Attoo'to\ik6p']) 1 which 
the church as it grew Catholic soon spread far and 
wide and accepted—along with the older tradition— 
as the touchstone of truth. Into this (ecclesiastical) 
canon Rome, according to the list discovered and 
published in modern times by Muratori, introduced a 
larger collection of Old-Christian writings differing but 
slightly in extent from the NT as that was finally fixed 
by well-nigh the whole of Christendom. Marcion also 
wrote an orthodoxly conceived ‘Epistle’ and ‘Antitheses’ 
or ‘Separation of Law and Gospel’ {Antitheses or 
Separatio legis et evangclii) ; Valentinus was the author 
of 'Epistles,' ‘Homilies,’ and ‘Psalms.’ Some un¬ 
known writer prepared the Gospel according to Mark ; 
‘Clement,’ two ‘epistles’ to the Corinthians, of which 
the first is a ‘ Treatise concerning Peace and Harmony' 
{eprei^is 7 repl elprjPT)? icai 6/j.ovoLas), conceived, according 
to its own description of itself (632), in the interests of 
peace in the churches, and especially in the matter of 
the election of elders, and the second is an ‘ Exhortation 
concerning continence’ {^vfi^ovXla tt epl iyKpareias, 
15 i). Hernias wrote his Shepherd to stir up all to 
repentance ; * Ignatius ’ composed his ‘ Epistles' upon 
love for the promotion of martyrdom and on behalf of 
right views in doctrine and in life. He and others 
contributed largely to the upbuilding of their own as 
well as other churches, where their epistles were diligently 
read. Thus the Roman leaders exercised influence in 


ever-widening circles, and opened up the way, often 
quite unconsciously, for the spiritual predominance of 
their fellow-believers abroad. From the middle of the 
second century another element that had no small 
influence also w r as the effort after a one-man government 
of the church, first on the part of Rome alone, but 
afterwards also on that of others who afterwards 
associated themselves with it in this. Polycarp of 
Smyrna, seeking for comfort at the hands of Anicetus 
of Rome in the matter of orthodox observance of Easter, 
still knows how to maintain his freedom of thought and 
action in another direction than that prescribed to him. 
But one of his successors in the Asia Minor controversy 
of the Quartodecimans, Polycrates of Ephesus, was 
excommunicated by Victor of Rome and cut off from 
the fellowship of the faithful (see Baur, Das Christenthum 
u. d. Christ l. Kirche der drei Ersten J a hrh. 1853, 
pp. 141-157). In this manner the preponderance and 
authoritativeness, and ultimately the supremacy, of the 
church of Rome had already come to be recognised in 
the East before the end of the second century. 

For the extensive literature dealing with our subject reference 
may be made, amongst others, to such studies on the supposed 
sojourn of Peter and Paul in Rome as those of 

21 . BlbllO- A. Harnack, ACL ii. 1 1897, pp. 240-244, 703- 
graphy. 710; C. Clemen, ‘ 1 st Petrus in Rom gewesenr' 
in Preuss. Jahrb. 1901, pp. 404*417; C. Erbes, 
‘Petrus nicht in Rom sondern in Jerusalem gestorben ’ in 
Brieger’s Ztschr.f. Kirchengesck. 1001, pp. 1-47 161-231 ; on 
the Jews in Rome in Sanday and Headlam, The Ep . to the 
Romans , 1895, xviii-xxv; Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, 
1893 E. Schiirer, Die Gc meindeverfassnng der Juden in Rom, 
1879 and GJI V), iii. 1898, pp. 28-36 44-56. Also to the comment¬ 
aries on Romans such as those of Sanday-Headlam, 1895, 
xviii-xliv; R. A. Lipsius in 1892, pp. 70-78; Meyer- 

Weiss( 9 ), 1890, pp. 16-22: to the NT introductions such as those of 
S. Davidson! 3 ), 1804, I105-113; H. J. Holtzmann! 3 ), 1892, pp. 
232-236; Th. Zahn( 2 ‘, 1900, pp. 299-308 ; J. M. S. Baljon, 1901, 
pp. 88-92. See also ‘ Romans (Epistle to the)’ in Ency. Rrit.W), 
20 727-730 [1886I, and Old-Christian Literature, Paul, 
Romans, Simon Peter, in the present work. \y. C. v. M. 


ROME (EMPIRE). The Roman Empire has been 
supposed to be alluded to in Dan. 2 and 7 , but the interpretation 
‘ is one which the progress of history has shewn to be untenable ’ 
(Driver, Daniel, 98 ; see the whole discussion, 94-102). Rome 
is referred to by name in biblical writings for the first time in 
connection with Antiochus Epiphanes; this ‘sinful root ’ we 
are told, had been a hostage at Rome (1 Macc. 1 10, 6? ty o/xripa 
iv 77) ’Pw nn). 


ROME (EMPIRE) 

The topography and history of Rome and of the Roman 
Empire is so vast a subject and is so fully dealt with by various 
writers and in easily accessible works of reference, that it has been 
deemed sufficient, in the space at our disposal, simply to touch 
upon the problem of the relation of Rome to Judaism and to 
early Christianity. 

Destined to play such an important part in the 
political and religious history of the Jews, the Empire 

1. Rome and the i ‘ u ° close t , ol,ch ' vi ‘ h then > 

Hasmoneana. the ?, rst tlmc ,’ n , the earl >' da >; s ° f the 

revolt against the power of Syria. 

About the year 161 b.c. Judas the Maccabee having 
heard of the great fame of the Romans, sent an embassy 
‘ to make a league of amity and confederacy with them, 
and that they should take the yoke from them ; for they 
saw that the kingdom of the Greeks did keep Israel in 
bondage’ (1 Macc. 8 ijf. ; cp 2 Macc. ll 34l Jos. Ant. 
xii. 106 Justin 36 3). T he mission was successful ; but 
before the news arrived Judas was slain (1 Macc. 9 i-i 8 ; 
Jos. Ant. xii. III). In 143 B.c. the alliance was 
renewed by the statesmanlike Jonathan (1 Macc. 
12 1-4 16 ; Jos. Ant. xiii. 58 ). On the death of Jonathan, 
Simon, his brother and successor, like his predecessors, 
also sent to Rome to seek a renewal of friendship. 
The ambassador, this time Nuntenius, was again 
successful, and ‘ the Romans issued a decree to all the 
peoples of the East, announcing that they had entered 
into a league of friendship with the Jews ’ (\Y. D. 
Morrison, The Jews under Roman Rule, 13). Hyrcanus, 
again, Simon’s son and successor, after the death of 
Antiochus (129 B.c.), to escape paying any more the 
tribute which the Syrian had exacted, sent yet another 
embassy to Rome, and again ‘ in accordance with the 
settled principle of Roman policy in the East, the Jewish 
mission was received in a friendly manner, their 
grievances were attentively heard, and a decree was 
issued, ordering the Syrians to relinquish their claims 
to tribute, and declaring void whatever Antiochus had 
done in Judrea in opposition to previous declarations 
of the senate [Jos. Ant. xiii. 92 /!]’ (Morrison, op. cit. 
16 /.). After this several causes combined to weaken 
the power of the Syrians, so that the Jews no longer 
had any cause to fear them. 

Such were the first relations of the Jews with the Roman 
Empire, if we are to trust tradition ; but as Morrison again 
observes (19), ‘ some of these supposed alliances rest upon very 
slender historical foundations.’ For further details we must 
refer the reader to the article Maccabees (cp Israel). 

While the Roman Empire was becoming more and 
more imperialistic, within the Jewish nation was arising, 

2 Jewish trough the play of new ideas, that spirit 

... of faction which was to rend it asunder 

pa y-spint. evcn j n t ^ e f ace Q f a common f oe ( see 

Sadducees, Scribes and Pharisees ; cp Israel). 
See again on the history of the period Maccabees, 
and Jannveus. The disputes between Pharisees and 
Sadducees did not end with words ; in the contest 
between the soldiers of Alexander and the Pharisees 
much blood was spilt. The struggle went on through¬ 
out the reign of Alexander, though towards the end 
he was able to subdue the Pharisees and their allies 
the Syrians ; it continued during the reign of Salome 
Alexandra (78-69 b.c.), in which John Hyrcanus, one 
of Alexander’s sons was content to act as high priest; 
and into the reign of Aristobulus (69-63 b.c.), 

Alexander’s other son. It sapped the strength of the 
nation so that it was ready to fall an easy prey to a 
power that aimed at expansion. When the Romans, 
who for a time had been otherwise occupied, again 
turned their attention to the East, having been roused to 
action by the revolt of Mithridatcs, king of Pontus, in 
88 B.c., and when success had attended their arms in 
the very neighbourhood of this people that had wantonly 
reduced itself to a state of miserable weakness, it was 
natural and inevitable that the Roman Empire should 
be further extended. Another civil war in Palestine 
(66 B.c.) gave Pompey his opportunity. Hyrcanus, 
influenced by the schemer Antipater, had plotted to 
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overthrow Aristobulus. When, however, the Pharisees, 
assisted by the Nabateans, were besieging Aristobulus 
in the temple, Marcus Seaurus, one of Pompey's 
lieutenants, appeared on the scene, put an end to the 
light, and set Aristobulus on the throne‘for a time at 
least. The struggle between the two brothers soon 
broke out again. This time Aristobulus, having 
offended the Romans, was besieged by them in Jeru¬ 
salem. With the help of the Sadducees, and in spite 
of the Pharisees, he was able to hold out against the 
besiegers ; but in the end Pompey, attacking him on a 
Sabbath (63 B.c.), broke through and indicted severe 
punishment on the Jews. 

Judaea was then regarded as a conquered province. 
We may venture to say with Morrison that the new 
arrangements that resulted * were on the 


3. Closer 
connection 
with Rome. 


whole a blessing to the peoples of the 
East, who were rescued from chaos and in¬ 


stability, and enabled, after years of 
anarchy, to enjoy the fruits of peace' (41). Graetz 
( Hist. *267) points out that ‘the Jud.ean prisoners that 
had been dragged to Rome, were to become the nucleus 
of a community destined to carry on a new kind of 
warfare against long-established Roman institutions, 
ultimately to modify or partly to destroy them.' 
Certainly the war between the new and old ideas was 
to go on uninterruptedly until some adjustment could 
be effected. Under the llerods, when the Jews were 
again in large measure allowed to govern themselves, 
the adoption of Hellenic culture was encouraged bv the 
rulers to such an extent that the people revolted against 
it. The Jews determined to rid themselves of their 
half-Jewish rulers. At the request of the people them¬ 
selves they were at length put under the direct govern¬ 
ment of Rome. ‘ With the return of Judma to a Roman 
administration begins the prelude of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Jewish people—perhaps the most 
shocking tragedy known to the history of the world ’ 
(Cornill, Hist, of the People of Israel , 259). The 
tragedy was due to the refusal of a large section 
amongst the people, such as the Pharisees, the Zealots, 
and the Sicarii, to accept the inevitable—Roman rule 
and the spread of Gneco-Roman ideas. 

After Pompey’s conquest Jewish and Roman history are 
closely bound up together, and the details have been sufficiently 
dealt with in Israel, §§ 85-115, Herod, Pilate, Government, 
Jerusalem, SELEuemai, Trade, and other special articles. 

One of the problems of history is to discover the 
precise attitude adopted by the Romans towards 


4. Rome and 


Judaism, on the one hand, and towards 


th Gos el Chrislianit y on ^ ie ot l lcr * We know 
™ ’ that important concessions were made to 
the Jews and that on the whole they enjoyed a large 
measure of religious liberty. Unfortunately, however, 
we are unable to treat the history of Josephus or the 
narratives of the XT as in all respects historically 
accurate. As to Josephus, ‘ his persistent endeavour 
to make it apparent that his people were actually friends 
of the Romans, and in reality took up arms against 
them unwillingly, is a notable example of his colouring 
of the situation, and compels the acceptance of his 
assertions with some caution’ (Riggs, Hist . of Jewish 
People , 145; cp De Quincey, llorhs, 7 131 Jp.). As to 
the Gospels, it is admitted that their present form is 
due to editorial redaction. Christianity was no sudden 
growth. It arose gradually, and only made its way by 
slow degrees. It represents the result of that inter¬ 
play of Eastern and Western ideas which began under 
the Dispersion [q.v .). Judaism, under the influence 
of Greek thought, had undergone during the disper¬ 
sion a striking change. Eater, the transition from 
Gmeco-Judaism to Christian Judaism, and from the 
ideas of Philo to those accredited to Jesus, was easy 
and natural. Even the stricter Judaism, itself, in the 
person of Hillel, helped to promote the new develop¬ 
ment. The process was accelerated by contact with 
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Rome. Hut the new movement at first met with no very 
great success. Christian Judaism appealed neither to 
the Jew nor to the Gentile. The Jew refused to give 
up his characteristic rites; the Gentile would not 
submit to purely oriental institutions. Christian 
Judaism was obliged to throw off more of its oriental 
trappings. Hence arose the purely Christian movement. 
This form of Christianity was probably represented by 
the primitive gospel. Hut the evolutionary process was 
still at work. The struggle of ideas was now going on 
with renewed vigour. The Roman empire had become 
a world-empire; everything was tending towards a 
world-religion. ‘Christianity’ had long been in the 
air, or in other words, 1 the fulness of time had come.’ 

This is admitted on all hands. * If the Empire was the 
greatest of hindrances to the gospel, it was also the greatest of 
helps. . . 'Hie single fact that the Empire was universal went 
far to complete the fulness of time for Christ’s coining. Rome 
put a slop to the wars of nations and the great sales of slaves 
resulting from them, to the civil strife of cities and their 
murderous revolutions. Henceforth they were glad to live 
quietly beneath the shelter of the Roman peace. _ Intercourse 
and trade (witness the migratory Jews) were easier and freer 
than ever since in Europe till quite recently. . . This was 
her [Rome’s] work in history—to be the link between the 
ancient and the modern—between the heathen city states of 
the ancient world and the Christian nations of the modern’ (H. 
M. Gwatkin, * Roman Empire ’ in Hastings’ BD). Cp Ramsay, 
Church in the Roman Empire , chap. t>, § 6; also Seeley, 
Ecce Homo, 1 ; J. H. Xluirhead in The llibb. Journ. 1 153 
[Oct. 1902], a criticism of Kidd’s Principles of IV, Civilisation; 
}. M. Robertson, A Short Hist, of Christianity (1902). 

Writing of the state of the world towards the end of 
the first century, Renan shows (see the references in his 
notes) that ‘ expanded ideas of universal brotherhood 
and a sympathy with humanity at large, derived for the 
most part from the Stoic philosophy, were the result of 
the broader system of authority and the less confined 
education which had now assumed control. Men 
dreamed of a new era and of new worlds. . . Maxims 
of common humanity became current, and the Stoics 
earnestly taught the abstract notions of equality and 
the rights of men. . . Love for the poor, sympathy 
for all, and charity, became virtues.' Rut at the same 
time, as often happens during a period of transition, 

‘ on the whole, the middle of the first century is one of 
the worst epochs of ancient history.’ Philosophers, 
however, were doing much to bring about a reforma¬ 
tion, and ‘ there was as much grandeur in the struggle 
of philosophy in the first century as in that of 
Christianity’ (The Apostles , ch. 17 ). Hut it was not 
merely a struggle of two independent forces against a 
common foe. A struggle of ideas was going on within 
and between the two reforming agencies, and between 
both and the popular Roman religion. The conflict 
resulted in the victory of neither one nor the other, but 
in a compromise, in the evolution of a religion adapted 
and adaptable to its surroundings—in other words in a 
paganised Christianity. 

The primitive gospels seem to have been edited and 
amplified in view of this development. We have in 
.p . our present gospels, apart from the 

°I lians in fact that there are doubtless ‘ gospels ’ 
e ospe s. (Gnostic, Ebionitic, and even Essenic) 
within the gospels, on the whole not a picture of what 
really took place at the rise of the Christian movement, 
but a representation coloured and suggested by the 
I ideas of a later age. Although therefore they may 
contain much correct information as to Roman ad- 
| ministration in Palestine, we can hardly trust them 
as to the general conduct of the Romans. To take 
I an instance, the Gospels suggest that the Romans 
1 were interested in the new movement from the start, 
but that the ruling Jews were almost persistently hostile 
to it (espee. Lk. [cp also Acts]; cp Ramsay, Was 
Christ born at Bethl.? 67 ff.). But the movement was 
not such as to appeal to the Roman mind in the first 
instance, and the name of its founder * appears only in 
profane authors of a hundred years later, and then in 
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an indirect manner . . (Renan, Life of Jesus , ch. 28 ). 
Writings, such as the Gospels and the Acts, written in 
the interest, or to explain the rise, of a religious move¬ 
ment, are especially liable to be influenced by bias or 
tendency, so that there is every reason to treat them 
with caution and critically to examine their statements 
before regarding them as strictly historical. In par¬ 
ticular, the accounts of the betrayal, trial, and execution 
of the hero, whether we consider the part played by 
the Jews or by the Romans, are very difficult to under¬ 
stand. We might naturally suppose that Jesus would 
have been treated by the Romans as a political offender. 
Deliverers kept coming forward, we may be sure, in 
answer to the Jewish expectations. The Romans would 
hardly have been likely to discriminate between the new 
Messiah and other agitators. Each and all would be 
regarded equally as politically dangerous ; the career 
of each and all would be abruptly terminated as soon 
as the outskirts of the cities were abandoned and an 
attempt was made to openly preach 4 a new kingdom ’ 
in the market-place. We have examples later of the 
treatment which these prophets received. 

For instance, to quote Cornill’s graphic description ( Hist . 260), 
*a certain Theudas . . . had summoned the people to the 
Jordan where at his command the miracle of Joshua was to be 
repeated. Fadus sent thither a company of cavalry, who 
simply cut the people down and brought the head of Theudas 
to Jerusalem.* See Theudas. 

It is difficult to believe that the Romans behaved as 
they are reported to have done at an earlier date, even 
when it is admitted that the circumstances at the time 
were rather different. It has been handed down again 
that the Jew’s themselves, or a section of them, actually 
anticipated Roman action, that they betrayed the 
author of the new movement to the Romans and were 
themselves allowed to play a chief part in carrying out 
his death-sentence. But this representation of the 
Jewish attitude, as well as that of the Roman pro¬ 
cedure, looks very much like a late attempt to take the 
blame as far as possible off the shoulders of the 
Romans and lay it on the Jews. The pagan-Christian 
movement, and the widening gap between Jews and 
Christians, would give rise to a tendency to say as little 
as possible in disparagement of the Romans, and as 
much as possible to bring odium on the Jews ; to 
adapt the teaching more and more to the mind of the 
Roman, to make it diverge more and more from the 
doctrines and practices of the Jews. 

, Cp Gospels. On the representation of Roman administration 
given in Acts, see Acts. For other details see the special 
articles on the Roman places, governors, etc., mentioned in 
NT. See also Christian (Name of), Government, Rome 
(Church of), Romans, Paul, Pilate, Procurator, Pro¬ 
vince, Quirinius. A. c. 

ROPE. For hdbel, 'liboth, and nikpah , see Cord, 
and for ' agmon , Job 41 2 [TO26] RV, AV ‘hook,’ see 
Rush, 2, and cp Fish, § 5, n. 1, col. 1529. 

ROSE. I. (A>‘?n : AN 0 OC, Cant. 2 1 ; KpiNON, 
Is. 35 if) is now usually taken, as in RV 1 * 1 *-, to be the 
autumn crocus, Colchicum autumnale , L., or some 
kindred species. The Heb. word, habassfleth , is closely 
akin to Syr. hamsallaytha , the meaning of which is well 
assured (Low, 174). 

The rendering ‘rose,’ found in Kimhi and other Jewish writers, 
seems to rest on mere conjecture; ‘lily* stands in ©, Vg., Tg. 
(hut only once in each), whilst ‘narcissus* is in Tg. on Cant., 
and is upheld hy Celsius (1 489 ffi) and others. Delitzsch (Pro/. 
82 Jfi) compares Ass. habasdlatu, ‘reed,’ and argues for the 
word being a general name (cp 0 and Vg. of Cant. 2 1) for a 
flower-stalk or a flowering plant. As Noldeke (ZDMG 40 730) 
and Hal^vy (REJ\A 14^) urge, however, the name must be 
specific (at all events in Cant. 21): and the Aramaic word 
provides a satisfactory parallel, though, of course, this argument 
is not decisive against an Assyrian connection.! Various species 


t 1 /The Ass. comparison is accepted by Che. (Proph. Is.@\ on 
Is. l.c.) after discussion ; it is pointed out that the same plant- 
name often has a different reference in different countries. See 
also Ges.(!3) SwV ^ w ho recognises the connection.] 
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of eolehicum found in Palestine are enumerated by Tristram 
(FFP 425). 

2. The podov is referred to in Wisd. 28 (<TTepibfxeOa 
p 65 uv KdXv^tv), Eeclus. 24 14 [18] 39 13 (17), and 508 (p 3 
’Sjyz ; see Scheehter and Taylor). What is commonly 
called the 4 Rose of Jericho, ’ the Anastatica hieru?itica, 
is certainly not meant by Ben Sira, when he speaks of 
the ‘rose-plants in Jericho.’ In all these passages he 
apparently means the rhododendron (Tristram, NHB 
477; cp Schick, PEFQ, 1900, pp. 63-65). In 3 Mace. 
7*7, Ptolemais [q. v. ] is called po8o<popov [V], or po8o- 
(povov [A]. The roses of Egypt are celebrated by the 
Roman poet Martial. 

Gratz even finds the Hebrew, or more strictly, New Hebrew 
word for roses in a passage of Canticles (4 13, C'TTI for o~nj). 
This may be right (see col. 693); but cp Budde, ad loc. On 
Tll> ‘rose,’ in Mishna, and its Syr. and Ar. cognates, see Low, 
Aram . PJ/anzennamen , 131 /. N. M. 

ROSH (tPiO ; pcoc [BAQ]), according to most, is 
the name of a people in Asia Minor, which, like Meshech 
and Tubal (confidently identified with the Moschi and 
the Tibareni), belonged to the empire of Gog [,q.v .] 
(Ezek. 382/. 39 i). It is very strange, however, that 
all the names of peoples in Ezek. 38 1-6, except Rosh 
and Paras ( v . 5), should occur in the Table of Nations 
in Gen. 10 , and, from the eonjunetion of Tiras with 
Meshech and Tubal in Gen. 10 2, von Hammer long ago 
plausibly conjectured the identity of Tiras and Rosh. 
It is noteworthy that in Judith 223 the 4 sons of Rasses ’ 
(q.v., and cp Tiras) are mentioned direetly after Put 
and Lud, and it is natural to identify, first, Passes’with 
Rosh, and then, on the ground of the phenomena of the 
Lat. MSS., 1 Rasses with Tiras. This would produce 
! the reading 4 prince of Tiras. ’ 2 

This is decidedly better than explaining k, 1 ehief 
| prince (of Meshech, etc.),’ as RV ni £- and Smcnd (after 
1 Tg., Aq., Jer.). But the whole of the prophecy of 
Gog appears to need reconsideration (see Prophet, 

§ 27). If it is true that the prophet foretells a great N. 
Arabian invasion, we must suppose that like dtp and 
pnn. is a corruption of Assur (tieth), the name of one 
of the peoples in N. Arabia bordering on the old Judahite 
territory. Cp Tarshish, Tiras. 

Winckler would omit N'ilU as a gloss on F’iO (‘chief’); but 
this is too superficial a correction. is specially one of 

Ezek.’s words (cp Prince, 2). q*. c> 

ROSH (CPSO ; pooc [ADL]), a Benjamite family name 
(Gen. 4621). In the corresponding list in Nu. 2638/. 
for Ehi Rosh Muppim we find Ahiram Shephupham, 
and the three names probably grew out of the two either 
by a simple transposition of the letters AI and Sh (cp 
C. J. Ball, SPOT), or in some such way as that explained 
by Gray (HPX 35). 

The MT in Gen., indeed, requires Rosh to make up its ten 
4 sons ’ of Benjamin (i.e., fourteen 4 sons ’ of Rachel; v . 22) ; but 
0 AL , although naming ten, preserves the original summation 
nine (i.e., eighteen ‘sons’ of Rachel). is lacking at this 

point; but sees the discrepancy and, since it retains Rosh, 
changes the eighteen to nineteen. 

ROSIN. 1. *“)N, sdri, Ezek. 2717 A\ 7 m s- See Balm, 

§ 1* 

2. va<f) 0 a ; Song of Three Children, 23 (Dan. © 346) AV, 
RV Naphtha. 


RUBY. In EV ‘rubies’ represent pZnlnim , D’O'jB, 

1 Biblical six times (J ob ‘ 2Sl8 Lam. 47 Prov. 3 15 

reference* 811 2015 3110 ) • 111 Lamentations RV n «- 
reierences. bag eomls . . in Job it has . red eoral * 

and 4 pearls. ’ 


1 Vet. Lat. reads Thiras et Rasis, with which Pesh. must 
originally have agreed : Thiras and Rash represent different 
readings of the same word. 

2 DVn K'cq, instead of D’iO ; 'D, as Herz has remarked, 
might easily fall out after n*:?- Toy (Ezek. SBOT) has also 
combined the names Rosh and Tiras. The above was written, 
however, before the appearance of his work. 
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RUDIMENTS 


The renderings of (B vary and (sometimes at least) manifestly 
represent another text (in Job, kcu <\kvoov <ro<f>iav vntp ra 
fVwraTa [IINC, «<rwra, A]; Lam., vrrep \i0ovs ; Prov. 3 15 Sir 
31 10, AifW TTO AyrfAwr; Prov. 20 15, wanting?); Vg. has a 
different rendering in each case (Job, trahitur autcm sapientia 
dc occultis ; Lain., chore antique l Prov. 3 15, cunctis of'thus / 
8 11, cunctis fretiosissimis; 20 15, multitudegemmantm ; 31 10, 
dc ultimis Jinihus). 

2. In Is. 54 12 (KpvffraWos), Ezek. 27 16 (xopx°P [EQ], 
Kopxopvs [A]) RV has ' rubies,’ but A V ’agate' and 
AV" 1 * [Ezek.] ‘ chrysoprase,’ for -1273, kadkod. See 
Agate, Chrysoprase. 

3. In Ex. 2 Si 7 Ezek. 23 13 RV m * has ‘ruby’ for 

C"iN. 'odem. 

The question whether rubies are referred to in the 
OT may at first sight appear rather complicated. It is 
_ not so, however, in reality. The claims 

2. Identmca- of , rul) j cs • as a rendering of pin mini 
tl0n ‘ have long since passed into abeyance ; 
the revisers of AV, it is clear, only acquiesce in certain 
cases in A Vs rendering ' rubies ’ from a feeling of un¬ 
certainty as to the absolute correctness of the marginal 
renderings which they propose. On the correctness of 
their renderings we may refer to Coral, Pearl, and 
with regard to Lain. 1 7 (where the strange statement, 

• they were more ruddy in body than rubies,’ is ventured 
upon in EV) to Lamentations [Hook], § 5, Sapphire. 
If the precious stone called 'odem is really from 
v/crx, ‘to be red,’ and not rather from the name of 
Edom, 1 it is most plausible to identify it with the 
carnelian (see SARDil’s). We have, therefore, only 
the passages Is. 54 12 Ezek. 27 16 to deal with. Here 
the greatest weight is due to Prof. Ridgeway's remark 
(CarmjncLH, col. 702), that there is no proof that the 
ruby, which is found only in Ceylon and in Burmah, 2 
was known to the Hebrews any more than it was to the 
Greeks till after the time of Theophrastus. If the nophek 
is the rna/kat-slonc of the Egyptians (see Cakhvncle, 
end), the kadkod might conceivably be the garnet ; on 
the possible root-meaning (to emit fire, as a fire-stick), 
see Ges. - Hu. and BDB. We must not, however, ignore 
the possibility (see Chalc edony, i, end) that the true 
reading of the word is, not 12-12, but 1212 (r for d). 
Both for the stone called 'odem and for that called (as 
we now assume) -i^n, the name of a country may be 
surmised as the origin — viz., in the case of 'odem, 
Edom, and in that of 2212, jerahmeel (such corruptions 
of this name turn out to be common); 3 the stones 
so designated may in fact have reached the I Iebrews 
from X. Arabia, and so have been called respectively 
the Edomite and the Jerahmcelite stone. CpSARDius, 
Topaz. 

The true or Oriental ruby is a red variety of corundum or 
native alumina of great rarity and value, and to be distinguished 
from the spinel (an aluminate of magnesium), which is of much 
less estimation as a gem stone. The phraseology of ancient 
writers was even more confused than that now current, for they 
appear to have classed together under a common name, such as 
the carbunculus of Pliny or the artfpaf of Greek writers, not 
only (perhaps) our two kinds of ruby, but ako garnets and 
other inferior stones of a fiery colour. See further Stones 
[ Precious]. t. K. C. 

RUDIMENTS (ctoixcia). Col. 2820 EV, RV m * 
Elements (q.v. ). 

RUE (tthtanon [Ti. Vll]) is once mentioned (Lk. 
11 42+) as a small garden herb; in the parallel passage 
Mt. 2823 anise and cummin arc mentioned instead. 

According to.Tristram (.V///> 478) Ruta graveolcns is at this 
day cultivated in Palestine, whilst Ruta bracteosa is a common 
wild plant. Cp Low, no. 317. 

RUFUS (poycjjoc [Ti. WH]) occurs several times in 
Old-Christian literature. 

1. Mk. 1521 . as the son of StMON of Cyrene and 
the brother of Alexander (qq.v.). In the Apocryphal 

1 See Tarshish [Stone]., § 3. 

2 Cp * The Ruby Mines in Upper Burmah,’ Cornhill Maga - 
zinc, Dec. 1901. 

3 Cp, for instance, ‘Calcol,’ 1 K. 431 [5 11]. 
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Acts of Peter and Andrew, and of others, Alexander 
and Rufus are mentioned as disciples of Andrew, who 
were his companions in the country of the barbarians ; 
cp R. A. Lipsius, Apokr. Ap.-gesch. 1 533 f. 617 621 ; 3 77 
79 83, E. 94 9 6 * 

2. Rom. 16 13, as a Roman Christian, well known to 
Paul and to the Christians in Rome as being ‘ the elect 
(or the chosen) in the Lord.’ We do not know the 
force of this expression. Weizsackcr thinks that it 
hints at some special circumstances connected with his 
conversion. B. Weiss, Sanday-Headlam interpret: 
'eminent as a Christian.’ In any case it will be an 
epilhetoti ortians to celebrate the friend of Paul, the 
supposed author, who goes on to salute ' his mother 
and mine,’ as if the Roman wife had once kindly treated 
him, who had not yet been in Rome. The list of greet¬ 
ings in Rom. 16 is not historical; the names and the 
additions are fanciful; cp Romans (Epistle). Accord¬ 
ing to Epiphanius this Rufus was reckoned among the 
seventy 'others’ (apostles), Lk. IOi. A Spanish local 
tradition makes him the first bishop of Tortosa, conse¬ 
crated by Paul. Another tells us that he was conse¬ 
crated bishop of the Egyptian Thebes bv Peter. His 
birthday is said to have been the 8th or the 19th April ; 
cp Lipsius, 2222 227, E 242. 

3. Polycarp, Phil. 9 i; cp Eus. HE iii. 36 13, as a 
companion of the martyrs Ignatius and Zosimus, com¬ 
memorated every year on 18th Dec. at Philippi, accord¬ 
ing to Marivrol. Rom. 

It is difficult to say whether these three, or any two 
of them, originally indicate the same person. 

\v. c. v. M, 

RUG Judg. 4 18 RVf ; sec col. 509, n. 4. 

RUHAMAH. See Lo-ruiiamah. 

RULE (If?), Is. 44 13 AV, RV Line {q.v. 2). Cp 
Handicrafts, § 2. 

RULER. On the wide use of general terms of this 
nature, cp what has been said under the headings 
Captain, Governor, Officer. 

The different Hebrew and Greek terms thus rendered 
are as follows :— 

1. stigan, see Deputy, i. 

2. sar , see Prince, 3, and cp Army, § 4, Government, §21, 
King. 

3. tuigid , see Prince, 1. 

4. miigcn , Hos. 4 18, lit. Shield [q.v .}—the text is not certain. 

5. mo si'l (a ‘ruler’ in the general sense, Gen. 45 8 Prov. 67 
Mi. 62 [1]), see Governor, ii. 

6. sallit, see Governor, 9. 

7. apxurupayujyos, Mk. 622, see Synagogue, § 9. 

8. ap^irpucAtros, Jn. tisyC, see Meal, § 11. 

9. 7 ro\iTapxvi, Acts 17 6 8 (ruler of the city), see Thes* 

SALONICA. 

10. enapxof, 2 Macc. 427 AV (RV ‘governor’), see Sos- 
tratus, and 

11. ap\w v, the most widely-used of all terms both in LXX and 
NT, applied, c.g., to rulers of nations (Mt. -O25), magistrates 
and judges (Lk.1258 Rom. 13 3), officers and members of the 
Sanhedrin (Mt.91823 Lk. 841 231335 Jn. 3 i); to Jesus the 
‘ruler’ of the kings of the earth (Rev. 1 5), and to Satan the 
* prince ’ (so E V) of devils (M t. 9 34). 

RUMAH (iirpn), the birthplace of Zebidah or 
Zebudah, Jehoiakim’s mother (2 K. 2836 [gk] KpOYMA 
[B], [ eK ] p. [A], [€k]AoB€nna [L] ; Jos. Ant. x.Sa, 
el ABoyMAC i.e., ApoyMAC), has been thought (see 
//j[ 7 ?( 2 )) to be the poyMA of Eusebius ( 0 S ( 2 ’288 10, 
poyMA H KAl APIA, 1 in his time called peM<J)lc). 
with which he identifies Arimathaea, unless || 2 Ch. 365 
( 0 HA not MT) be correct in giving Ramah for Rumah 
(so Pesh. in 2 K.). It is the modern Rantieh in the 
, plain N. of Diospolis (Lvdda). There were, however, 

1 several places called Rumah. Another is referred to 
in the Talmud as Ruma and once as Aruma (Neub. 
Gtfog. du Talrn. 203); this seems to be the Galilean 

1 See above, col. 297, n. 2. 
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Ruma of Josephus {/?/ iii. 7 21), which may be the 
mod. Rumeh, on the S. edge of the plain of Battauf, 
about 6 m. N. of Nazareth. 

Arumah [g.v.] in Judg. t> 41 is at first sight excluded by its 
northern situation. Probably, however, the original story spoke 
of Abimelech as king of Cusham in the Negeb (see Shechem). 
If so, it is plausible to identify Arumah with the Rumah of 
2 K., because of the matrimonial connections between the kings 
of Judah and the Negeb. Like 1 Ramah ’ (w hich, indeed, Pesh. 
reads in 2 K. and <£ 5 BA in the supplement to 2 Ch. 36 5), * Rumah ’ 
and ‘Arumah’ probably come from ‘ Jerahmeel’ ; the place so 
designated was of Jerahmeelite origin. T. K. C. 

RUNNERS (D'VU- See Chariot, § 10 ; Army, 
§ 4 (col. 314). 

RUSH, RUSHES. 1 . Nftjl, gome' (Ex. 2 3 [Syro- 
hex., Aid., 15 rr<\rTYpOC 1 soAqASym., (C 5 om.J, Job 
Sn [ttattypoc]. Is. 182[6 ttictoAac ByBAinac], 35 7 2 
[eAocJt) is almost certainly the papyrus (cp (£5 Ex. 
[?], Job), the Hebrew name being derived from 
Coptic kam . This plant (Cyperus Papyrus , L.), which 
was a characteristic growth along the Nile banks in 
ancient Egypt, 3 and still occurs in several localities in 
Palestine, rises to a height of about six feet, with a 
triangular tapering stem ; see Papyri, § i. Its stem 
supplied material for the making of boats, sails, mats, 
cloth, cords, and, above all, writing material. In 
particular, its use for the construction of light Nile 
boats is mentioned by Theophrastus, Pliny, and other 
ancient writers (ep Egypt, § 8, end), and explains the 
references in Ex. 2 3 Is. 18 2, and probably also Job 9 26 
(see RV m 2*, but cp Reeds, Ospray). * 

2. pDiN, ’agmon (Is. 9i4 [13] 19 is 4 58 s (xpkos), Job 
412 [4O26, xp.] 4l2o s [i2]f) is a word for ‘marsh reed,’ 
derived from 'again, c:,\\ a ‘marsh’ or ‘pool’ (Barth, 
NB 341). and very probably to be identified with A run do 
Donax , L. (cp Tristram, XHB 436 f). In Is. 9 14 [13] 
1915 the *agmon or * reed ’ is contrasted with the kappd/i 
(. 123 ) or ‘ palm-branch,’ the latter indicating those in 
high position and the former the humbler classes in the 
state—so 0 (below, n. 4). In Is. 58 s among the 
spurious tokens of pretended piety is mentioned that 
of bowing the head as the head of the reed is bent by 
the flow of the stream in which it grows ; cp 1 K. 1415 
Alt. 11 7. 

In Job 41 2 [40 26] the name is transferred to the rope or cord 
(see RV) of reed used to noose the crocodile ; and in Job 41 20 
[12] the hot vaporous breath of this animal is compared to the 
steam of ‘a seething pot ’ and (see RV) the smoke of * (burning) 
rushes.* [In both passages the text is doubtful. On Job 41 2 
see Fish, § 5, and n. i, where DU, ‘ring'is proposed as an 
emendation, and on Job 41 20 see Budde, who (with Bi., Du., 
Beer)reads DjRt, ‘and boiling.’] N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 

rust. 1. nxSn, hel'd/i; ioc» in Ezek. 246 11 f. 

of‘the bloody city, that caldron full of rust [AV ‘scum ] where¬ 
from the rust is not yet gone. 

2. / 3 pwo-is, in Mt. 619^ of ‘moth and rust’ (cttj? xal ] 3 pu><ris) 
which consume ‘treasure.’ 

3. Ids, in Jas. 5 3, spoken of rusting gold and silver. 

RUTH (nn, poye. lax*) , a Moabitish woman, 
the heroine of the Book of Ruth. Through her marriage 
with Mahlon, and subsequent marriage-at-law with 
Boaz (in the name of Mahlon), she became an ancestor 
of David, who, according to our present text, was a 
native of Bethlehem in Judah. Ruth’s noble unselfish¬ 
ness was thus rewarded (cp Ruth 212). Her sister, 

4 Aq. gives Trairvpeuv for rye, Ex. 2 5 ; Vg. papyrion . 

2 AV has * bulrushes ’ in Ex. 2 3 (RVnig. ‘ papyrus *), Is. IS 2 
(RV ‘papyrus’), ‘rush’ in JobSn (RVmg. ‘papyrus’), and 
‘rushes* in Is. 357. 

3 It is said to be now extinct in Egypt—thus Boissier {FI. Or. 
5 375) ‘olim in Egypto, ubi destructus nunc esse videtur.’ 
Tristram: ‘no longer found in Africa, excepting in marshes of 
the White Nile in Nubia, 7 0 N. latitude ' ( NUB 433). 

4 In both cases © paraphrases, p.e'yav xal puKpov and apxqv 
fta! tcAos. 

c © avOpaicuiv (D'^ni). 
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1 whose impulse to follow Naomi to her home in Judah 
was less effectual than Ruth’s, was named Orpah, a 
name which suggests the meaning 4 obstinacy.’ Hence, 
following Pesh., it is usual (cp Geiger, Urschr. 50) to 
explain Ruth as a contraction of Re'uth, i.e., 4 the 
companion,’ ‘one who lovingly attaches herself.’ Sec, 
however, for other explanations, Rutii [Book], § 5. 
The account of her levirate-marriage with Boaz is 
given with archaeological fulness as an obsolete custom. 
Cp Shoes ( e ). 

[By old Hebrew law, as by the old law of Arabia, a wife who 
had been brought into her husband’s house by contract and pay¬ 
ment of a price to her father was not set free by the death of her 
husband to marry again at will. The right to her hand lay with 
the nearest heir of the dead. Originally we must suppose, 
among the Hebrews as among the Arabs, this law was all to the 
disadvantage of the widow, whose hand was simply part of the 
dead man’s estate ; but, while this remained so in Arabia to the 
time of Mohammed, among the Hebrews the law early took 
quite an opposite turn ; the widow of a man who died childless 
was held to have a right to have a son begotten on her by the 
next kinsman, and this son was regarded as the son of the dead 
and succeeded to his inheritance so that his name might not he 
cut off from Israel. The duly of raising up a son to the dead 
lay upon his brother, and in Dt. 25 5 is restricted to the case 
when brothers live together. In old times, as appears from 
Gen. 38 , this was not so, and the law as put in the book of Ruth 
appears to be that the nearest kinsman of the dead in general 
had a right to ‘redeem for himself’ the dead man’s estate, but 
at the same lime was bound to marry the widow. The son of 
this marriage was reckoned as the dead man’s son and succeeded 
to his property, so that the ‘ redeemer ’ had only a temporary 
usufruct in it. Naomi was too old to he married in this way, 
but she had certain rights over her husband’s estate which the 
next kinsman had to buy up before he could enter on the 
property. And this he was willing to do, but he was not willing 
also to marry Ruth, and beget on her a son who would take the 
name and estate of the dead and leave him out of pocket. He 
therefore withdraws and Boaz comes in his place. That this is 
the sense of the transaction is clear : there is, however, a little 
obscurity in 45, where (see Vg., Pesh.) one letter has fallen out 
and we must (with Cappellus, Geiger, I’erlheau, etc.) read 
jivrn» C31> and translate ‘ What day thou buyest the field from 
Naomi thou must also buy Ruth,’ etc. Cp z'c-. yf. —\v. k. s.] 

The notice in Ruth 47 has caused some difficulty. 
Kalisch ( Bible Studies, 1 [1877] 61) actually suggests 
that d'jbS (EV 4 in former time’) may perhaps mean 
‘from olden times.’ Driver (Intr.W 455), who ap¬ 
parently finds 47 and 4 18-22 the only passages which 
may indicate a late date, thinks that, while 418-22 
‘forms no integral part of the book,’ 47 4 has every 
appearance of being an explanatory gloss,’ and com¬ 
pares the admitted gloss in 1 S. 99, which begins with 
Vintra C'JSS This is a perfectly legitimate view, 
though it entails an alteration of the text in v. 8. But 
%ve may ask this question : Supposing that the custom 
referred to in 47 had become antiquated, was not such 
an explanatory notice called for ? T. k. c. 

RUTH, BOOK OF. The story of Rutii (q.v .) forms 
one of the OT Hagiographa, usually reckoned as the 
^ . second of the five Megilloth or Festal 

* Uri f ina Rolls. This position corresponds to the 

™ * Jewish practice of reading the book at 

the Feast of Pentecost ; Spanish MSS, however, place 
Ruth at the head of the Megilloth (see Canticles) ; 
and the Talmud, in a well-known passage of Bdbd 
Bat hrd (14^), gives it the first place among all the 
Hagiographa. On the other hand, (£5 and the Vul¬ 
gate make Ruth follow Judges. It has sometimes been 
held (e.g ., by Ewald, Hist. 1 156 ; Bertheau, Richter u. 
Ruth,P) 292) that this was its original place in the 
Hebrew Bible also, or rather that Ruth was originally 
reckoned as an appendix to Judges, since it is only by 
doing this, and also by reckoning Lamentations to 
Jeremiah, that all the books of the Hebrew canon can 
be reduced to twenty-two, the number assigned by 
Josephus and other ancient authorities. It has been 
shown elsewhere (Canon, §§ 11-14), however, that the 
argument for the superior antiquity of this way of 
reckoning breaks down on closer examination, and, 
whilst it was very natural that a later rearrangement 
should transfer Ruth from the Hagiographa to the 
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historical books, and place it between Judges and 
Samuel, no motive can be suggested for the opposite 
change. That the book of Ruth did not originally 
form p;irt of the series of ‘Former Prophets 1 (Judges- 
Kings) is further probable from the fact that it is quite 
untouched by the process of * prophetic ’ or Deuterono- 
mistic editing, which gave that series its present shape 
at a time soon after the fall of the kingdom of Judah ; 
the narrative has no affinity with the point of view which 
looks on the whole history of Israel as a series of ex¬ 
amples of divine justice and mercy in the successive 
rebellions and repentances of the people of God. But 
if the book had been known at the time when the 
history from Judges to Kings was edited, it could 
hardly have been excluded from the collection ; the 
ancestry of David was of greater interest than that of 
Saul, which is given in i S. 9i, whereas the old history 
names no ancestor of David beyond his father 
Jesse. 

As to the date. A very early period is clearly impos¬ 
sible. The book does not offer itself as a document 
written soon after the peiiod to which it 
2. Da e. re f ers . j t p resen ts itself as dealing with 
times far back, and takes obvious delight in depicting 
details of antique life and obsolete usages (on Ruth 
4 1-12, sec Ruth); it views the rude and stormy 
period before the institution of the kingship through 
the softening atmosphere, of time, which imparts to 
the scene a gentle sweetness very different from the 
harsher colours of the old narratives of the book of 
Judges. [We cannot therefore very well say with Dr. 
C. H. H. Wright (hitrod. 126) that the book ‘must 
have been written after the time of David, anti long 
prior to the Exile.'] Indeed, the interest taken in 
the pedigree of David points to a time when ‘David’ 
had become a symbol for the long-past ideal age. In 
the language, too, as we shall see presently (see § 3), 
there is a good deal that makes for and nothing that 
makes against a date subsequent to the captivity, and 
the very designation of a period of Hebrew history 
as ‘the days when the judges judged’ (Ruthli) is 
based on the Deutcronomistic additions to the book of 
Judges (2i6/.), and does not occur till the period of 
the Exile. 

An inferior limit for the date of the book cannot 
be assigned with precision. Kuenen formerly argued 
(Ond.W 1 [ 1861J 212 214) that, as the author seems 
to take no offence at the marriage of Israelites with 
Moabite women, he must have lived before the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezra 9 Xeh.13); but the 
same argument would prove that the Book of Esther 
was written before Ezra, and indeed, as Wellhausen 
(Bleek’s BinlA*', 205) points out, the singular Talmudic 
statements respecting the descent of eminent Jewish 
teachers from supposed heathen proselytes of antiquity 
(Sisera, Sennacherib, Nebuchadrezzar, Hainan — see 
Rahab) appear to imply a theory very similar to 
that of the Book of Ruth, which nevertheless had 
no polemical bearing on the practical exclusiveness of 
the prevalent custom. We cannot therefore assert 
that the Book of Ruth was not written later than 
about 444 h.c. 

At the same time it must be admitted that the story 
of Ruth was written before the living impulses of Jewish 
literature had been choked by the growing influence of 
legalism. As Ewald remarks, ' we have here a narrator 
of a perfectly individual character,' who, ' without 
anxiously concealing by his language all traces of the 
later age in which he wrote, had obviously read himself 
into the spirit of the ancient works both of history and 
of poetry, and thus produces a very striking imitation 
of the older work on the kings’ (/fist. 1 154/. ). The 
manner, however, in which he tells the story is equally 
remote from the legal pragmatism of Chronicles and 
from the prophetic pragmatism of the editor of the older 
histories. His work has therefore some advantage over 
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the histories just mentioned, an advantage, it is true, 
of which the Targum (see I5/ ) endeavours to deprive 
it. By the tone of simple piety and graeiousness which 
pervades it, and by its freedom from the pedantry of 
legal orthodoxy, the book reminds us of the prologue to 
the colloquies of Job and the older poetical wisdom. 
Legalism, then, was still far from having triumphed in 
the field of li'erature when the story of Ruth was written ; 
even a superficial student cannot close his eyes to this 
important fact. 

The necessity of a somew r hat late date will appear also 
from the following stylistic and linguistic considerations. 

_. ... That the style of the narrative lacks the 

10 ^ res ^ ness ant * popularity which distinguish 
aa * the best sections of the Books of Samuel 
must be apparent, and upon examining closely the 
linguistic details, we shall probably become convinced 
that a pre-exilic origin is impossible. The learned 
Benedictine Calmet ( Dictionnaire historique et critique , 
1722, art. ‘Ruth’), indeed, following Baba bathrd , 
14^, ascribes the composition to the author of the 
Books of Samuel, a view which he supports by re¬ 
ferring to the phrases, ‘ Yahwe do so to me and more 
also,’ Ruth 1 17 (cp 1 S. 817, and ten other passages in 
Sam. and Kings), ‘ to uncover the ear,’ Ruth 4 4 (cp 1 S. 
9 15, and six other passages in Sam.). For other points 
of contact between Ruth and Sam. and Kings, see 4 15 
and 1 S .18 (p me) ; 1 19 and 1 S. 4 $ 1 K. I45 (brim); 4 i 
and 1 S. 21 3 2 K. 68 ; 23 and 1 S. 69 2O26 

(mpo, ‘accident’), and the second fem. sing, imperf. 
in p, 28 21 3418 1 S. 1 14 (also Is. 45 10 Jer. 31 22). These 
coincidences, however, are outweighed, not only by the 
difference of style (in the more general sense) between 
Ruth and Sam., but also by certain forms and expressions 
found in Ruth but not found in Sam., some of which at 
j least point distinctly to a post-exilic age. 

The following forms and idioms (to which add the second fem. 
sing, imperf. in p- ; see above) are post-classical and mostly post- 
exilic or exilic'in use—the second fem. sing. perf. in *n"» 3 3 f. 

! (also in Jer. [often], Ezek. 16 Mic. 4 13 [hardly Micah’s]) ; 

KT3 for rnp, Mara, 1 20(cp parallels in Ezek. 2731 865 etc.); 
‘ to shut up,’ 113 (Mishnic, Jewish Aram., Syriac, but cp 
Driver); 

C.;p, ‘ to confirm,’ 4 7 (also Ezek. 13 6 Esth. 9 21 27 29 31 f. Ps. 
ID28 106, and in [Aram.] Dan. 6s) ; 

“SC*, ‘ to hope,' 1 13 (Esth. 9 1 Ps. 119 166) ; 

na\S‘ KCU, ‘to take a wife,' I4 (Ezra 9 2 12 Neh. 13 25 1 Ch. 
23 22 etc., but not Judg. 21 23 [Budde]); 

I [T s , ‘ therefore,’ 1 13 (as in Aram. Dan. 2 6 etc.) ; cp Driver. 

It is also well worth noticing that the divine name or 
title ns* (exilic and post-exilic in use) occurs in Ruth 
1 20/ 1 (w ithout S\-), us often in Job — Ewald rightly com¬ 
pares Job 27 2, and (against the view that Ruth is written 
in a pre-exilic X. Israelitish dialect) that the relative is 
always -cn, never e* (cp Kdnig, Bin/. 286). 

According to Konig (Bin/. 287), the book in its 
present form belongs, on linguistic grounds, to the 
period of Jer., Ezek., and the Second Isaiah, whilst 
marks of the later Hebrew are wanting. Whatever 
may seem to point to an earlier period (e.g. , the use of 
the older form seven times, and of only twice) 
this eminent linguistic critic regards as conscious archaiz¬ 
ing. It should be remarked, however, that portions of 
Jeremiah can be shown to be of very late date, and 
that the unity of the date of authorship for Is. 40-66 is 
doubted by an increasing number of scholars. Konig’s 
dating, then, is necessarily subject to revision, and so, 
still more, is that of Driver (/ntrod.W 455)* "'h° em " 
barrasses himself with the theory that Canticles and 
Ruth (although included in the Hagiographa) may have 
been WTitten in the N. kingdom, and preserve words 
current there dialectically. The book, in its present 

1 The passage, as Ewald {Hist. 1154) points out, is highly 
poetical. 
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form, must surely on linguistic grounds be regarded as 
a post-exilic work, and we shall see later that, even if 
it is to some extent based on an earlier folk-story, the 
skill of the artist has enabled him so to expand, to 
enrich, and to fuse his material that it is virtually all 
his own work, and that a later editor has only touched 
the proper names and appended the genealogy. 

Wellhausen is of opinion that the most important sign 
of date is the genealogy of David.(Ruth 4 18-22, ep 1 Ch. 
r . 210-17). The names of the ancestors 

. uenea ogy. p) av j<j were ^ novvn as f ar as Boaz. 

Then memory failed, and a leap was made in 1 Ch. 2 n 
Ruth 421 to Salma (in Ruth, Salmon), who, in 1 Ch. 
251, is called ‘the father of Bethlehem.' But Salma 
belongs to the same group as Caleb, Abi, and Hur, 
and, 4 if anything is certain, it is this—that in the olden 
times the Calibbites dwelt in the S. and not in the N. 
of Judah, and that David in particular by his birth 
belonged, not to them, but to the older part of Israel, 
which gravitated in the opposite direction to Israel 
proper, and stood in the closest connection with Ben¬ 
jamin.’ Wellhausen adds that ‘of the other members 
of the genealogy Nahshon and Amminadab are princes 
of Judah in P, whilst Ram is the firstborn of Hezron 
(1 Ch. 225), and by the meaning of his name (‘ the high 
one’) is, like Abram, qualified to be the starting-point 
of the princely line.’ On the other hand, Sam. only 
knows of David’s father Jesse. 1 

(The argument that Salma is a tribe foreign to old Judah, 
which was not ‘ father 1 of Bethlehem till after the Exile, lias 
been very generally admitted, and seemed to Robertson Smith 
in 1886 to decide the post-exilic origin of the genealogy. The 
present writer, however, cannot see his way to follow his prede¬ 
cessor in this particular ; the genealogy is no doubt post-exilic, 
but is not proved to be so by Wellhausen’s criticism of the proper 
names, all of which appear really to refer to Jerahmeelite— i.e ., 
N. Arabian—clans and localities.- But he heartily agrees with 
W. R. Smith that ‘ the genealogy in 1 Ch. 2 \ojff. is quite in the 
manner of other genealogies in the same book.’J 

That the genealogy was borrowed from Chronicles and 
added to Ruth by a later hand seems certain, for the 
author of Ruth clearly recognises that 4 Obed was legally 
the son of Malilon, not of Boaz’ (45 10). [Driver, too, 
remarks (/n/rodA 6 ) 455) that the genealogy 1 may well 
have been added long after the book itself was written,’ 
and, like Kbnig (287), leaves out of the linguistic data 
for the solution of the problem of age, tolPcioth and 
holid , which are characteristic of P in the Pentateuch 
(ep Genealogies i., § 1). Bertheau, Kuenen, and 
Budde adhere to the view that the closing section is an 
integral portion of the book. But surely], if the author 
had given a genealogy, he would have traced it through 
Mahlon. The existence, however, ot the genealogy 
suggests the possibility that two views of the descent of 
David were current, one of which traced him to Perez 
by Mahlon, and the other to the same Perez by Boaz. 

[We have arrived at this point without having been 
obliged to interfere with the traditional text. It is, how- 
g pj, ever, necessary to take that step if we would 
names °^ ta ^ n a more complete comprehension of 
the narrative and of its historical origin. 
That Ruth, as it now stands, is a post-exilic work is 
certain ; we must therefore examine the text in connec¬ 
tion with that of other not less certainly post-exilic 
works, in the study of which we have already reached 
results which, though in points of detail subject to 
revision, yet on the whole seem to throw considerable 
light on ancient editorial processes. We shall thus 
find reason to suspect that the personal and geo¬ 
graphical names in the Book of Ruth (lr-417) were 
not altogether originally as they now stand. 

Bethlehem-judah, as in the strange stories appended to Judges, 
is a corruption or distortion of Beth-jerahmeel, the name of some 
place in the region called Ephrath in the south, possibly, but 
by no means probably, the same as the place known as Carmel. 


1 Bleek’s RinlA*) 204 Prol.fl) 227 (ET 217 f.l ; cp Dc 

Gent . 16 f. The passage in EinlA*) is mostly reprinted in CH 
357 * 359 . 233-235. 

2 We reckon the Negeb as the N. Arabian borderland. 
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‘Ephrath’ itself (like the ‘Perath’ of Jer. 14 4-7) is possibly a 
mutilated form of Zakephath [q.v.], and ‘Moab’ may be 
a substitute for ‘Missur’ (cp Moau, § 14), a region to the 
S. of the country called Sarephathite or Ephrathite. Elimelech, 
Mahlon, and Chilion — the two latter of which have been so 
fatally misunderstood, as if they were symbolical names —are 
no doubt clan-names (or different forms of the same clan- 
name) derived from the great ethnic name, Jerahmeel. 

‘ Orpah 1 has probably arisen by ‘ metathesis ’ from 4 Ophrah ’ 
— i.e., ‘Ephrath.’ Ruth (Re 4 uth, cp Pesh.) is probably the 
fern, of Re'u (Gen. 11 18 ff.), which is surely equivalent to 
Re’uel ; now Re'uel appears in Gen. 3(5 4 as a son of Esau, and 
his name is most probably a distortion of Jerahmeel, a name 
whieh in its various broken forms attached itself to different N. 
Arabian clans. Naomi (No‘omi) is doubtless connected with the 
clan-names Na’ami, Na'amani. 1 ‘ Boaz’ (tyn)is less transparent; 
hence Stucken and Winckler do not hesitate to identify the 
original Boaz with a mythological figure. But the place of the 
bearer of this name in the genealogy, as well as in the story of 
Ruth, shows that he too must have a clan-name, 2 and remember¬ 
ing the ‘ Ezbi ’ (’mx) of 1 Ch. 11 37, which corresponds to 
(MT) or rather (cp ® BA ) in 2 S. 2335— i.e., to 'Ss'CHT, 

‘ Jerahme’eli,’ we may restore as the original name ‘Arab. 
“DJ?, 4 Obed,’ too, is probably by metathesis from inj?, Arabia. 3 

The statement of the narrator then, if the present 
writer’s conjectures are sound, amounts to this—that a 
member of a Jerahmeelite clan who belonged to Beth- 
jerahmeel (in the Negeb) removed with his family, 
under the pressure of famine, into the land of Missur, 
and sojourned there for about ten years. This agrees 
with the original form of the story in Gen. 12 10 ff., 
according to which Abram ( = 4 father of Jerahmeel’) 
removed from the same cause from the Jerahmeelite 
country to Missur or Misrim (see Mizraim, § 2 b). 

Another parallel story is that of the Shunammite woman who 
was warned by Elisha of the approach of a famine and went to 
the land of the 4 Philistines’ (2 K. 8 1-3) ; the original story, the 
present writer thinks (cp Shunem), represented her as a dweller 
in the Jerahmeelite Negeb (still in lsraelitish occupation), and 
as going farther S. to the land of Sarephath (in a wide sense 
of the phrase). 

Nor was it only famine that drove dwellers in the 
Negeb to the neighbouring land of Missur. The original 
text of tS. 223/. seems to have represented David as 
placing his father and mother under the protection of 
the king of Missur at Sarephath (see Mizpkii, 3), while 
he was himself a wanderer in the land of Jerahmeel, 
and there is, in the present writer’s opinion, hardly 
room for doubt that David lived in, or close to, the 
Jerahmeelite Negeb (see Negeb, § 3, and note 3), and 
had strong Jerahmeelite (and Misrite) affinities. The 
latter passage is specially important, because the osten¬ 
sible object of the writer of Ruth is to prove the descent 
of David from a noble-minded Misrite woman. 4 It 
was natural to represent that David’s ancestor had al¬ 
ready set the example of taking refuge in Missur. 

We are not expressly told that 4 Sarephath ’— i.e. , that 
portion of Missur which lav nearest to And included the 
city of Sarephath—was the locality to which Elimelech 
and his family repaired. But the connection of Sare¬ 
phath with Moses, with the Devitos, and apparently with 
the prophets, conjectured by the present writer (see 
Moses, § 4 ; Prophecy, § 61 , makes it seem to him 
not improbable that the narrator had this place or 
district in his mind, and in 4 12 the kindly wish is ex¬ 
pressed that the house of Boaz might be like the house 
of 4 Peres ’ (from 4 Sarephath ’ ?) whom Tamar ( =Jerah- 
meelith ?) bore to Judah. 

1 Many Benjamite clan-names appear to the present writer 
to be demonstrably of N. Arabian origin. 

2 Stucken’s connection of the name with astral mythology 
(Astralmythen , 205, note) will hardly stand examination. 

3 (Jesse), too, very possibly comes ultimately from 'SxyCL*’* 
(Ishmaefite), a term which did not originally belong exclusively 
to nomads. The names of the ancestors of I >avid in the gene- 

’alogyare, as suggested above (§ 4), exclusively N. Arabian clan- 
names. 

4 Budde (ZATJV \2 [1892] 44) thinks that the notice in iS. 
223 does not imply a race-connection between David and the 
Moabite (i.e., Misrite) king or chieftain. David, he thinks, had 
to negotiate with the king, whereas if his grandmother had been 
a Moabite, this would have been unnecessary. But this is to 
press the words too strongly ; and indeed (assuming the tradi¬ 
tion to be historical) tact may have required that David should 
represent the desired protection as a favour. 
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RUTH, BOOK OF 

The view here taken renders it probable that the story 
of Ruth as it now stands is not of very early post-exilic 
- . . origin. For the feeling of bitterness towards 
the Misrites and their neighbours, on account 
of their long-continued oppression of Israel, apparently 
persisted till close on the Greek period. The date of 
the traditional elements, out of which, with imaginative 
freedom, the present story of Ruth may have been 
partly composed, is quite another point. As in the 
case of Job (see Job [Rook], § 4) and Jonah (see Jonah 
[Rook], § 4 /.) some of these elements may have been 
derived from mythology or folk-lore (cp \Vi. AOF 
366 /). As Stucken points out, 1 ‘Ruth corresponds 
exactly to Tamar ; she obtains Boaz by taking him 
unawares (Ruth 3 ), as Tamar obtains Judah (Gen. 38 ). 
A dim consciousness of this connection shows itself in 
the fact that the pedigree of Roaz is traced to Perez.’ 
The original story of Ruth probably gave her two sons 
(corresponding to the two sons of Tamar), only one 
of whom is recorded (simply out of interest in David) 
by the narrator. 

The ' altogether peculiar ’ character of Ruth among 
the historical and quasi-historical narratives has been 
pointed out by Ewald, who is * led to conclude that this 
story is only one taken from a larger series of similar 
pieces by the same author, and that through mere 
chance this is the only one preserved' {Hist. 1 155). 
More definitely, Budde suggests {ZA Tll r 12 43^ [1892]) 
that the story of Ruth may originally have formed part 
of the ‘ Midrash of the Rook of the Kings’ referred to 
in 2 Ch. 2427. In so far as this theory is based on the 
language of the genealogy in 4 18-22 (in connection with 
Wellhausen’s view that 1 Ch. 210-17 is a later insertion), 
we must agree with Kbnig {Hint. 289, note) that it is 
unproven. At the same time, Ewald’s impression that 
the narrative of Ruth did not always stand alone seems 
natural. 

That one of the objects of Ruth was to explain the 
traditional descent of David from a Misrite woman, has 
Oh' t ^ een ment i° nc d already. It was true, said 

* f Tr^+h 8 the writer, that his grandmother was a 

°t ut . ^jjg r j te . but what a noble woman she was ! 
how obedient to those fundamental laws of morality 
which the true God values more than sacrifice ! And 
so a second object naturally unveils itself—viz., to 
prepare the readers of the book to arrive at a more 
favourable opinion of the moral capacity of the Misrites 
than, owing to the cruel oppression of Israel by the 
Misrites, previous generations had been able to form. 

Many critics {e.g ., besides Winckler and most com¬ 
mentators, Umbrcit, St. AV., 1834, pp. 308^ ; Geiger, 
Urschr. 49 ff. ; and especially Kue. Rel. of Isr. 2242 f. , 
and Ond.W 1 523 527) hold that the narrator was one of 
those who protested against the rigour of Ezra in the 
matter of mixed marriages. It is not clear, however, 
that any such protest would have been detected by a 
Jewish reader of the book. The great point with the 
narrator is not the marriage of Mahlon but the next-of- 
kin marriage of Boaz. It cannot be shown that, when 
married to Mahlon, Ruth became in the full sense a 
worshipper of Yah we. It is much more probable that 
the statement of Mahlon’s marriage to a Misrite woman 
is simply a proof that the writer was a good historical 
scene painter. Like the Chronicler, he knows that in 
early times there was a great mixture of clans, and that 

1 Astralmytken , no, note. We may add that we take 
‘Tamar' and ‘Ruth’ to be ultimately corruptions of ‘Jerah- 
me’elith' (cp Judah, § 2). Neither Stucken nor Winckler 
criticises the Hebrew names. 


Israelites often intermarried with Jerahmeelites and 
Misrites. Besides, in order to produce an impression 
on the Jews it would be necessary for the dwelling of 
Boaz to have been in Judah, not in a district which 
in post-exilic times was not in Jewish occupation. The 
latest editor did no doubt arrange the geographical 
statements accordingly ; but the author himself, as we 
have seen, placed Roaz in the Jerahmeelite Negeb. 

Surely no one who thoroughly appreciates the charm 
of this book will be satisfied with the prevalent theory 
of its object. There is no ‘ tendency ’ about the book ; 
it represents in no degree any party programme. And 
even if the writer started with the object of illustrating 
the life of David, he forgot this when he began to 
write, and only thought of it again as he was about to 
lay down the pen. Justly does Robertson Smith re¬ 
mark, ‘ the marriage acquires an additional interest 
when we know that Ruth was David’s great-grand¬ 
mother, but the main interest is independent of that, 
and lies in the happy issue of Ruth and Naomi from 
their troubles through the loyal performance of the 
kinsman’s part by Boaz. Doubtless the writer meant 
his story to be an example to his own age, as well as 
an interesting sketch of the past ; but this is effected 
simply by describing the exemplary conduct of Naomi, 
Ruth, Boaz, and even Roaz’s harvesters. All these act 
as simple, kindly, God-fearing people ought to act in 
Israel.’ [At the same time, the writer must have shared 
the religious aspirations of his time, which, as we have 
seen, was probably the post-exilic age— i.e ., perhaps 
that quieter period which followed after the first century 
of the Greek rule. Now, there is good evidence for the 
view that one of these aspirations was for a cessation of 
the bitter feeling between Israel and Jerahmeel. As 
yet the sad exclusion of Jerahmeelites and Misrites 
from the religious assembly had not been enacted, 1 or, 
if enacted, it was ignored by the noblest Jews, who held 
that the N. Arabian peoples were not incapable of 
repentance, and that it was no disgrace to David that 
his pedigree contained the name of a Misrite woman. 
A thorough study of certain psalms and prophecies 
will, it is believed, strongly confirm this view, and show 
that the best of the Jews looked forward to a true 
conversion of the Misrites to the religion of the God of 
Israel — the ‘ Lord of the whole earth.’ Jerusalem 
would yet be thronged by the children of Israel's bitter 
foes, seeking first for instruction and then for admission 
into the religious community, and it is possible to see a 
glance at this hope in the touching words of Boaz, ‘ and 
how thou hast left thy father and thy mother, and the 
land of thy nativity, and art come unto a people which 
thou knewest not heretofore' (Ruth 2 n). And so, 
ultimately, the book becomes (like Jonah) a noble 
record of the catholic tendency of the early Judaism.] 

Among other commentaries reference may be made to J. B. 
Carpzov, Collegium rabbinico - biblicum in libellum Ruth, 
Leipsic, 1703. [Among recent commentators, 

Literature, the works of Bertheau (ed. 2, 1833), Bertholet 
(1898), Nowack (1901) may be specially men¬ 
tioned. See also Wi. AOF 365-78, and references in the course 
of this article.] 

(§§ i, 2, partly 4 and 7) w. R. s. 

(§§ 3 > 5 » mostly 4 and 7) T. k. c. 

RYE (HftD 3 ). See Rie, Fitches. 

1 In Dt. 23 3-6 [4-7]— altogether a later insertion—the ethnics 
should probably be ‘Jerahmeelite ’ and ‘ Misrite.' The passage 
con flicts with v. 7 [8], where the ethnics should be ‘Arammite' 
( = Jerahmeelite) and ‘Misrite.’ Dillmann’s criticism here is 
very incomplete. The passage must be later than the fall of 
Jerusalem. 
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SABANNUS (caBannoy) [BA]), i Esd. 863 RV 
= Ezra 833 Binnui, 2. 

SABAOTH, LORD OF (rilNiy mil’). See Names, 
§ 123. 

SAB AT. 1. RV Saphat, a group of children of 
Solomon’s servants (see Nethinim) in the great post- 
exilic list (see Ezra ii. , § 9, § 8 c), one of eight inserted 
in 1 Esd. 5 34 (c<\ 4 >Ar [B], CA<t><VT [A], om. L) after 
Pochereth-nazzebaim of || Ezra 2 57 = Neh. 7 59. 

It apparently represents the form SHAPHAT = Shephatiah 
(in Ezra 2 57 = Neh. 759=1 Esd. 533 ©L f AV Sapheth, RV 
Saphuthi). 

2. RV Sebat (cr afiaT [AV] <^a/ 3 ^aT [{<]), the month of that 
name, 1 Macc. 1 C 14. See Month, § 5. 

SABATEAS (c&BBat&iac [A]) 1 Esd. 948 AV, 
RV Sabateus = Neh. 87, Shabbethai, i. 

SABATHUS (caBaQoc [BA]) 1 Esd. 928 RV, AV 
Sabatus = Ezra 1027, Zabad, 4. 

SABBAN (c&B&NNOY [BA]) 1 Esd. 8 62 = Ezra 8 33, 

Binnui, 2. 


SABBATEUS (caBBataioc [BA]) iEsd. 9 i 4 RV 
= Ezra 10 15, Shabbethai, i. 

SABBATH (PI3C ; , c^BB aton), the day of sacred 
rest which among the Hebrews followed six days of 
labour and closed the week ; see Week. 

The grammatical inflexions of the word ‘ Sabbath ’ 
show that it is a feminine form, properly sabbat-t for 
1 aWtt fabbdt-t, from jub? (Pi'el conjug.). 

yrn gy. roo t has no ^j n g do w ith rest¬ 
ing in the sense of enjoying repose ; in transitive forms 
and applications it means 4 to sever,’ to 4 put an end to,’ 
and intransitively it means to ‘desist,’ to 4 come to an 
end.’ The grammatical form of sabbath suggests 
a transitive sense, 4 the divider,’ and apparently indicates 
the Sabbath as dividing the month. It may mean the 
day which puts a stop to the week’s work ; but that is 
less likely. It certainly cannot be translated 4 the day 
of rest.’ (Cp Lag. Uebers. 113 ; Ko. Lehrg. ii. I280/.; 
Hoffm. ZATW 3 121; Wellh. ProL [1883] 117, n. 1; 
Jastrow’s article cited in § 8.) 

[According to Jensen, ZKF y 1887, p. 278, the As¬ 
syrian sa(p)bat(td)-tum= 4 penitential prayer,’ and hence 
‘day of penitence and prayer.’ Hirschfeld (see § 8), 
however, derives from nynci. Cp Benz. HA 202, 

‘ perhaps in its oldest form it was connected with 
(week).’ For Jastrow’s view, see § 8.] 

By way of preface to the present historical inquiry, 
and to clear away, if possible, any remnants of theo- 
2 Jes d ^ 0 £ lca ^ prejudice against criticism, let 

Ail o vv u. us consider the attitude of Jesus towards 

the Sabbath. Sabbath observance> It is not too 

bold to say that in his opposition to the current Rab¬ 
binical views he is in harmony with the main result of 
modern historical criticism. This thesis will be justified 
at a subsequent point. The well-known and probably 
(see col. 1888, near foot) authentic saying, ‘Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law’ (Mt. 617), expresses 
one side of that teaching. Jesus revered the Sabbath 
as he revered the other religious traditions of his 
people ; but he had also a freedom of inspiration which 
put a new life into his interpretation of the Sabbath 
law. That he was in the habit of attending the syna¬ 
gogue on the Sabbath, we know from Lk. 4 16 (cp v. 31). 
But he would not adhere to the letter of the law 
where works of necessity or of mercy claimed to be 
performed : 4 the Sabbath is made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath ; wherefore the Son of Man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath* (Mk. 2 27/l). There is a 


traditional saying of Jesus which may express his Janus- 
like habit of mind as regards the Sabbath. It ceased, 
indeed, to be understood when the Christian Sunday 
had become an institution, and so was thrust out of 
the canonical Church tradition ; but it certainly gives 
us the impression of being an ancient and a genuine 
tradition. 1 It is the well-known addition of D (Codex 
Bezce , ed. Scrivener, 173) after Lk. 64: 4 On the 
same day when he saw' one working on the Sabbath he 
said to him : Man, if thou knowest what thou art doing 
thou art blessed ; but if thou knowest not, thou art 
cursed and a transgressor of the law ’ (rj avry 
deaodfievos riva epya^6p.evov rtp aa( 3 ( 3 d rtp ehrev clutm’ 
dvOpanre, ei p.kv oidas tL iroLels , pLaKapios el’el 5 b p.r) 
olSas, eviKardparos Kai Trapa(3dT7)s el rod vbfiov). The 
sense is clear—it is what we find in Rom. 14 4 14 23.2 
4 If thou knowest what thou art doing,’—in other 
words, if thou art doing this work on the Sabbath 
day with the consciousness that it is a work of necessity 
—if thy conscience justifies thee in it— 4 then blessed 
art thou.’ 4 But if thou knowest not 1 —in other words, 
if thou art acting against thy conscience, with a lurking 
fear that thou art doing aught amiss— 4 then art thou 
accursed, and a transgressor of the law.’ The saying 
in the Oxyrhynchus papyrus-fragment discovered in 
1897,* 4 if you do not keep the Sabbath you will not 
see the Father ’ (iav fxr\ oa( 3 ( 3 aTi<niTe rb oafiftaTov ovk 
6 \peode rbv 7 rarbpa), may also very well have been 
actually spoken by Jesus in its literal sense, as the ex¬ 
pression of the same conservative temper as we find in 
Mt. 517-19, and against noisy fanatics w ho thought to do 
honour to their master by showing contempt for the 
day. It is more probable, however, in view of the 
parallel clause, 4 If you do not fast [to] the world you 
have not found the kingdom of God ’ (eav p.7 ) v7)<jt€1l>g7 }T€ 
rbv k6<j ptov ov p.7] eVprjre tt)v fiaoiXeiav tov deov), that 
the saying is not intended to be understood literally. 

[This is not the place to discuss the relation of the 
Pauline teaching to that of Jesus. Without entering 
* — . into ttye question as to the historical origin 

' . of each of the Pauline epistles referred to, 

+ ,^ S i an "e niay recall that, according to the Pauline 
a l u es. Caching, j esus was sen t in human flesh to 
liberate men from servitude to the law’ as a whole and 
in every particular. The conservative side of the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus regarding the Sabbath could not, there¬ 
fore, be reproduced in the corresponding teaching of 
Paul.] It is clear from Rom. 14 $ff. that Paul regarded 
the observance of the Sabbath as essentially an ddta<popov 
for Christians ; it is possible to serve the Lord by 
observance of a fixed day, and equally possible to 
serve him without such observance; the important 
thing is to have a clean conscience (cp also vv. 14 
and 23). The Pauline attitude towards the Christians 
of Colossce is not inconsistent with the magnanimous 
tolerance here expressed. The sharpness of Col. 2 16 f. 
(cp Gal. 49 f) is due to the situation : Paul perceived 
that the Judaising false teachers had raised the d 5 ta- 
<popou into an avay kcllov, and that an energetic protest 
against the imposition of any such yoke w r as urgently 
required. [There is no definite corijiict between the 
attitude of Paul and that of Jesus. The position taken 
up by Jesus was perfectly natural to him, as a son 
of a pious Jewish family, and a preacher to the chosen 

1 Ropes, ‘Die Spriiche Jesu,’ in Texte u. Untersuchungen , 
xiv. 2 126 (1896) also regards this as possihle. 

2 It is more probahle that ihe ideas in these passages rest 
upon an utterance of Jesus known to the apostle than that the 
saying attributed to Jesus in D should be an invention resting 
on the utterance of Paul. 

3 Aoyia ’Irja-ou (ed. Grenfell and Hunt, 1897), 10 /. 
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people of God. It would not have been natural to 
Paul, a preacher to the Gentiles and not of purely 
Jewish culture, who seems to have felt as free towards 
the earthly life of Jesus as Jesus himself did towards 
the letter of the Mosaic Law. There were other 
Christians, however, who felt and acted differently from 
Paul.] 

That the earliest Christians in Palestine observed the 
Sabbath is nowhere indeed expressly said, 1 but is 
certainly to be assumed. The silence of Acts is not 
to be taken as a proof of the non-observance, but con¬ 
trariwise as a proof that it was observed as matter of 
course. 

[Eusebius (HE 3 27) remarks that the Ebionites 
observed both the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day ; and 
this practice obtained to some extent in much wider 
circles, for the Apostolical Constitutions recommend that 
the Sabbath shall be kept as a memorial feast of the 
creation, and the Lord's Day as a memorial of the 
resurrection.—w. K. s. ] 

Was the Sabbath observed in the Christian mission-churches 
of the Dispersion? This is not an inquiry that affects our 
main subject, and only a glance at it can lie given. We may be 
certain indeed that where a mission-church consisted essentially 
of those who had formerly been Jews or <re/ 36 /xei'ot (see Pkosjc- 
lyte) the observance of the day did not forthwith cease. It is 
instructive, however, to note that in the decree of Jerusalem (Acts 
15 23./^) Sabbath observance is as little imposed a> binding on 
Gentile Christians as is that of any other holy day. 2 In estimat¬ 
ing the historical bearing of this testimonium e si-lentio it matters 
little whether we take the decree as actually pronounced by a 
council of apostles at Jerusalem 2 or regard it as a later finding of 
the church of that city (ep Council of Jerusalem). 

\Ve now return to the thesis with which this article 
opened, viz., that the attitude of Jesus towards the Rab- 
..... , binical Sabbath (see Mt. 12 1-14 Mk. 

4 . Attitude j s j n harmony with the main result 
of Jesus, o j. mo( j ern criticism. In his trenchant 
resum . cr i t j c i sm of the scribes the general position 
which Jesus takes up is that * the Sabbath is made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath,’ which is only a 
special application of the wider principle that the law is 
not an end in itself but a help towards the realisation in 
life of the great ideal of love to God and man, which is 
the sum of all true religion. On the other hand, the 
rules of the scribes enumerated thirty-nine main kinds 
of work forbidden on the Sabbath, and each of these 
prohibitions gave rise to new subtilties. Jesus’ disciples, 
for example, w ho plucked ears of corn'in passing through 
a field on the holy day, had, according to Rabbinical 
casuistry, violated the third of the thirty-nine rules, 
which forbade harvesting; and in healing the sick, 
Jesus himself broke the rule that a sick man should not 
receive medical aid on the Sabbath unless his life was 
in danger. 4 . In fact, as Jesus put it, the Rabbinical 
theory seemed to be that the Sabbath was not made for 
man but man for the Sabbath, the observance of which 
was so much an end in itself that the rules prescribed 
for it did not require to be justified by appeal to any 
larger principle of religion or humanity. The precepts 
of the law were valuable in the eyes of the scribes 
because they were the seal of Jewish particularism, the 
barrier erected lx.*tween the world at large and the ex¬ 
clusive community of the grace of Yah we. For this 
purpose the most arbitrary precepts were the most effec¬ 
tive, and none were more so than the complicated rules 

1 Zahn, Gesch. des Sonntags, etc., 168, 353. 

2 Id., ut suf>r. 173. 

3 So Weizsiicker, Apostolic Age, 1 199 f. 

4 [In like manner the length of journey that could be under¬ 
taken without breach of the Sahhath came to be also strictly 
defined (ep Mt. t !4 20). For hy the thirty-ninth rule it was for¬ 
bidden to carry anything from one ‘place’ to another—a 
prohibition plainly based on Ex. IO29, ‘let no man go out of his 
place on the Sabbath day ’—in other words, ‘ let every one stay 
at home.' A definition of‘place' in this connection was found 
in the measurement of the ‘ suburbs ’ of a Levilical city as laid 
dow n in Nu. 35 1-8 —2000 cubits square. This gave the 
4 Sabbath limit ' (n2S J n Cinn), and thus the 4 Sabbath day’s 
journey* (Acts 1 12 ; craj 3 ) 3 drou 660s) was fixed at 2000 cubits or 
about 1000 yards.] 
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of Sabbath observance. The ideal of the Sabbath which 
all these rules aimed at realising was absolute rest from 
everything that could be called work ; and even the 
exercise of those offices of humanity w hich the strictest 
Sabbatarians regard as a service to God, and therefore 
as specially appropriate to his day, was looked 011 as 
work. To save life was allowed, but only because 
danger to life ‘superseded the Sabbath.' In like 
manner the special ritual at the temple prescribed for 
the Sabbath by the Pentateuchal law’ was not regarded 
as any part of the hallow ing of the sacred day ; on the 
contrary, the rule was that, in this regard, 4 Sabbath 
was not kept in the sanctuary.’ Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the Sabbath was neither a day of relief to 
toiling humanity nor a day appointed for public wor¬ 
ship ; the positive duties of its observance were to wear 
one’s best clothes, eat, drink, and be glad (justified from 
Is. 5 S13). 

A more directly religious element, it is true, was introduced 
by the practice of attending the synagogue service ; but it is to 
be remembered that this service was primarily regarded not as 
an act of worship, but as a meeting for instruction in the law. 
So far, therefore, as the Sabbath existed for any end outside 
itself, it was an institution to help every Jew to learn the law, 
and from this point of view it is regarded hy Philo and Josephus, 
who are accustomed to seek a philosophical justification for the 
peculiar institutions of their religion. Hut this certainly was 
not the leading point of view with the mass of the Rabbins. 1 

Such was the position of the scribes ; the Sabbath was 
an end in itself—a mere barrier between God’s people 
and the world at large. Jesus maintains, as we have 
seen, the opposite doctrine. He declares too that his 
view of the law as a whole, and the interpretation of the 
Sabbath law which it involves, can be historically justi¬ 
fied from the Old Testament. And in this connection 
he introduces two of the main methods to which histori¬ 
cal criticism of the Old Testament has recurred in 
modern times : he appeals to the oldest history rather 
than to the Pentateuchal code as proving that the later 
conception of the law w*as unknown in ancient times 
(Mt. 123 4), and to the exceptions to the Sabbath law 
which the scribes themselves allowed in the interests of 
worship (v. 5) or humanity ( v . n), as showing that 
the Sabbath must originally have been devoted to 
purposes of worship and humanity, and was not always 
the purposeless arbitrary thing which the schoolmen 
made it to be. Modern criticism of the history of 
Sabbath observance among the Hebrews has done 
nothing more than follow out these arguments in detail, 
and show that the result is in agreement with what is 
known as to the dates of the several component parts of 
the Pentateuch. 

The historical results of criticism may be thus sum¬ 
marised. Of the legal passages that speak of the 

p ... Sabbath all those which show affinity 

^re-exilic t ^ e ( j oclr i ne Q f t | ie scribes — re- 

and post-exme g ar( ]j n g t h e Sabbath as an arbitrary 
Sabbath. s jg U between Yah we and Israel, enter¬ 
ing into details as to particular acts that are forbidden, 
and enforcing the observance by several penalties, so 
that it no longer has any religious value, but appears as 
a mere legal constraint—are post-exilic (Ex. 16 23-30 
31 12-17 35 1-3; Xu. 1532-36) ; the older laws only 
demand such cessation from daily toil, and especially 
from agricultural labour, as among all ancient peoples 
naturally accompanied a day set apart as a religious 
festival, and in particular lay weight on the fact that 
the Sabbath is a humane institution, a holiday for the 
labouring classes (Ex. 23 12 Dt. 5 12-15). As it stands 
in these ancient laws, the Sabbath is not at all the 
unique thing which it was made to be by the scribes. 
’The Greeks and the barbarians,’ says Strabo (x. 39), 

4 have this in common, that they accompany their 
sacred rites by a festal remission of labour.’ So it 
was in old Israel: the Sabbath [which the Israelites 

1 See the Mishnah, tract 4 Sbabbath/and Jubilees, chap. 1 ; and 
compare Schiirer, Gf 2428431 470-478, where the rabbinical 
Sabbath is well explained and illustrated in detail. 
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may have taken from the Canaanites—an agricultural 
people (see Week)] was one of the stated religious 
feasts, like the new moon and the three great agri¬ 
cultural sacrificial celebrations (Hos. 2u); the new 
moons and the Sabbaths alike called men to the 
sanctuary to do sacrifice (Is. 1 13); the remission of 
ordinary business belonged to both alike (Am. 85), 
and for precisely the same reason. 1 Hosea even takes 
it for granted that in captivity the Sabbath will be 
suspended, like all the other feasts, because in his day 
a feast implied a sanctuary. 

This conception of the Sabbath, however, necessarily 
underwent an important modification in the seventh 
century B.C., when the local sanctuaries were abolished, 
and those sacrificial rites and feasts which in Hosea's 
time formed the essence of every act of religion were 
limited to the central altar, which most men could visit 
only at rare intervals. From that time forward the new 
moons, which till then had been at least as important 
as the Sabbath, and were celebrated by sacrificial feasts 
as occasions of religious gladness, fell into insignifi¬ 
cance, except in the conservative temple ritual. The 
Sabbath did not share the same fate; but with the aboli¬ 
tion of local sacrifices it became for most Israelites an 
institution of humanity divorced from ritual. So it 
appears in the deuteronomic decalogue, and presumably 
also in Jer. 17 19-27. In this form the institution was 
able to survive the fall of the state and the temple, and 
the seventh day’s rest was clung to in exile as one of the 
few outward ordinances by which the Israelite eould 
still show his fidelity to Yahw6 and mark his separation 
from the heathen. Hence we understand the impor¬ 
tance attached to it from the period of the exile onward 
(Ezek. 20i2 228 23 38 jer. 17 19-27 Is. 5 ( 5 1-7 58 13), and 
the character of a sign between Yahwd and Israel 
ascribed to it in the post-exilic law. This attachment 
to the Sabbath, beautiful and touching so long as it 
was a spontaneous expression of continual devotion to 
Yahw£, acquired a less pleasing character when, after 
the exile, it came to be enforced by the civil arm 
(Neh. 13 ; cp Neh. 10 3 i), and when the later law even 
declared Sabbath-breaking a capital offence. It is just, 
however, to remember that without the stem discipline 
of the law the community of the second temple could 
hardly have escaped dissolution, and that Judaism alone 
preserved for Christianity the hard-won achievements 
of the prophets. 


As the Sabbath was originally a religious feast, the 
question of the origin of the Sabbath resolves itself into 
6 Origin of an in< 3 uir T and in what circle a 
the Sabbath. feSla A. c J d , e ? f seven days was first 
established. In Gen. 2 1-3 and in Ex. 
20 11 the Sabbath is declared to be a memorial of the 
completion of the work of creation in six days. It 
appears certain, however, that the decalogue as it lay 
before the detiteronomist did not contain any allusion to 
the creation (see Decalogue), and it is generally believed 
that this reference was added by the same post-exilic 
hand that wrote Gen. 1 1-24 a. The older account of 
the creation in Gen. 2 4 ^-25 does not recognise the 
hexaemeron, and it is even doubtful whether the original 
sketch of Gen. 1 distributed creation over six days. The 
connection, therefore, between the seven-days week and 
the work of creation is now generally recognised as 
secondary. The week and the Sabbath were already 
known to the writer of Gen. 1, and he used them to give 
the framework for his picture of the creation, which in 
the nature of things could not be literal and required 
some framework. At the same time, there was a 
peculiar appropriateness in associating the Sabbath with 
the doctrine that Yahwfe is the Creator of all things; 


* [Hence also the Sabbath was quite readily made use of for 
the purpose of paying a visit to a man of God (2 K. 4 23), or the 
. e ’i? uite the opposite of the later practice, which forbade all 
travelling on Sabbaths and feast-days (cp Ml. 24 20 and Jos. 
- X1 i 1 -, ^4: e<TTiv Se rffilv 0 vt€ et' rocs <rdfSf 3 a(nv ovre 

Tfl eopTj? oSeveu/).— K.M.] 
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for we see from Is. 40-55 that this doctrine was a main¬ 
stay of Jewish faith in those very days of exile which 
gave the Sabbath a new importance for the faithful. 

But, if the week as a religious cycle is older than the 
idea of the week of creation, we cannot hope to find 
more than probable evidence of the origin of the 
Sabbath. At the time of the exile the Sabbath was 
already an institution peculiarly Jewish, otherwise it 
could not have served as a mark of distinction from 
heathenism. This, however, does not necessarily imply 
that in its origin it was specifically Hebrew, but only 
that it had acquired distinguishing features of a marked 
kind. What is certain is that the origin of the Sabbath 
must be sought within a circle that used the week as 
a division of time. Here again we must distinguish 
between the week as such and the astrological week, 
i.e., the week in which the seven days are named each 
after the planet which is held to preside over'its first 
hour. 

If the day is divided into twenty-four hours and the planets 
preside in turn oyer each hour of the week in the order of their 
periodic times (Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, 
Moon), we get the order of days of the week with which we are 
familiar. For, if the Sun presides over the first hour of Sunday, 
and therefore also over the eighth, the fifteenth, and the twenty- 
second, Venus will have the twenty-third hour, Mercury the 
twenty-fourth, and the Moon, as the third in order from the 
Sun, will preside over the first hour of Monday. Mars, again, 
as third from the Moon, will preside over Tuesday (Dies Marl is’ 
Mardi), and so forth. 

This astrological week became widely current in the 
Roman empire, but was still a novelty in the time of 
Dio Cassius (37 18). That writer believed that it came 
from Egypt; but the old Egyptians had a week ot ten 
(not seven) days, and the original home of astrology 
and of the division of the day into twenty-four hours 
is Chaldnea. It is plain, however, that there is a long 
step between the astrological assignation of each hour of 
the week to a planet and the recognition of the week as 
an ordinary division of time by people at large. Astro¬ 
logy is in its nature an occult science, and there is not 
the slightest trace of a day of twenty-four hours among 
the ancient Hebrews, who had the week and the 
Sabbath long beiore they had any acquaintance with 
the planetary science of the Babylonian priests. More¬ 
over, it is quite clear from extant remains of Assyrian 
calendars that our astrological week did not prevail in 
civil life even among the Babylonians and Assyrians: 
they did not dedicate each day in turn to its astrological 
planet. These facts make it safe to reject one often- 
repeated explanation of the Sabbath, viz., that it was in 
its origin what it is in the astrological week, the day 
sacred to Saturn, and that its observance is to be 
derived from an ancient Hebrew worship ot that planet. 
In truth, there is no evidence of the worship of Saturn 
among the oldest Hebrews (see CHIUN AM) SlCCUTH). 

The week, however, is found in various parts of the 
world in a form that has nothing to do with astrology 
or the seven planets, and with such a distribution as to 
make it pretty certain that it had no artificial origin, but 
suggested itself independently, and for natural reasons, 
to different races. In fact, the four quarters of the moon 
supply an obvious division of the month; and, wherever 
new moon and full moon are religious occasions, we get 
in the most natural way a sacred cycle of fourteen or 
fifteen days, of which the week of seven or eight days 
(determined by half-moon) is the half. Thus the old 
Hindus chose the new and the full moon as clays of 
sacrifice; the eve of the sacrifice was called upavasatha , 
and in Buddhism the same word (uposatha) has come 
to denote a Sabbath observed on the full moon, on the 
day when there is no moon, and on the two days which 
are eighth from the full and the new moon respectively, 
with fasting and other religious exercises. 1 

From this point of view it is most significant that in 
the older parts of the Hebrew scriptures the new moon 

1 Childers, Pali Did . 535; Kern, Buddhismus (Germ. 
Transl.) 8; Mah&vaega , ii. l 1 (ET 1 239, 291). 
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and the Sabbath are almost invariably mentioned ! 
together. The month is beyond question an old sacred 
division of time common to all the Semites ; even the 
Arabs, who received the week at quite a late period 
from the Syrians (Biruni, Chrotiology, ET 58), greeted 
the new moon with religious acclamations. And this 
must have been an old Semitic usage, for the word 
which properly means * to greet the new moon ’ [ahalla) 
is, as Lagarde ( Orientalia , 219) has shown, etymologi¬ 
cally connected with the Hebrew words used of any 
festal joy. Among the Hebrews, or rather perhaps 
among the Canaaniles, whose speech they borrowed, 
the joy at the new moon became the type of religious 
festivity in general. Nor are other traces wanting of 
the connection of sacrificial occasions— i.e., religious 
feasts — with the phases of the moon among the Semites. 
The Harranians had four sacrificial days in every month, 
and, of these, two at least were determined by the con¬ 
junction and opposition of the moon. 1 

That full moon as well as new moon had a religious signi¬ 
ficance among the ancient Hebrews seems to follow from the 
fact that, when the great agricultural feasts were fixed to set 
days, the full moon was chosen. In older times these feast-days 
appear to have been Sabbaths (Lev. 23 11 ; cp Passover, New 
Moon). 

A week determined by the phases of the moon has an average 
length of 291-4-4 = 73 days— i.e., three weeks out of eight would 
have eight days, but there seems to be in 1 Sam. 20 27, com¬ 
pared with e'T'. 1824, an indication that in old times the feast of 
the new moon lasted two days—a very natural institution, since 
it appears that the feast was fixed in advance, whilst the Hebrews 
of Saul’s time cannot have been good enough astronomers to 
know beforehand on which of two successive days the new moon 
would actually be observed. 2 In that case a week of seven 
working days would occur only once in two months. We cannot 
tell when the Sabbath became dissociated from the month ; but 
the change seems to have been made before the book of the 
Covenant, which already regards the Sabbath simply as an 
institution of humanity and ignores the new moon. In both 
points it is followed by Deuteronomy. 


The word ‘Sabbath’ {fabattuv), with the explanation 
1 day of rest of the heart,’ is claimed as Assyrian on the 
_ basis of a textual emendation made by 

« / , . Fried. Delitzsch in 2 Rawl. 32 16. The 

and Acavrinn va ^ ue isolated and uncertain 

Sabbath testimony cannot be placed very high, 
and it seems to prove too much, for it 
is practically certain that the Babylonians at the time of 
the Hebrew exile cannot have had a Sabbath exactly : 
corresponding in conception to what the Hebrew Sab¬ 
bath had become under very special historical circum¬ 
stances. What we do know from a calendar of the 
intercalary month Elfil 11 . is that in that month the 7th, 
14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th days had a peculiar char¬ 
acter, and that on them certain acts were forbidden to 
the king and others. There is the greatest uncertainty 
as to the details (cp the very divergent renderings in 
RP, 7 160 f. ; Schrader, KA 19 ; Lotz, Qu. de historia 
Sabbati, 39/.); but these days, which are taken to be 
Assyrian Sabbaths, are certainly not * days of rest of , 
the heart,' and to all appearance are unlucky days, and 
expressly designated as such. 3 If, therefore, they are 
‘Assyrian Sabbaths’ at all, they are exactly opposite 
in character to the Hebrew Sabbath, which was described 
by Hosea as a day of gladness, and never ceased to be 
a day of feasting and good cheer. [Cp Jastrow, in 
the article mentioned below.] 

Besides the works already mentioned, reference should 
be made to \V. Lotz, Qu<ts tionum de historia Sabbati 
8 Recent du0 ( i88 3 )> w hich Lakes account of 

T -1 . the Assyriological evidence. Hirschfeld’s 

‘ Remarks on the etymology of Sabbath ' 
{JRAS, April 1896, pp. 353-359), according to Jastrow, 
misunderstands and misquotes the Babylonian material. 


1 The others—according to ihe Fihrist , 319 14—are the 17th 
and the 28th. 

2 It appears from Judith 86 that even in later times there were 
two days at the new moon on which it was improper to fast. 

3 Lotz says they are lucky days ; but the expression which he 
renders, diesfa us/us, is applied to every day in the calendar. 
The rest of his book does not rise above this example of acumen. 


SABBATICAL YEAR 

Nowack ( Hebr. Arch. [1894] 2140^) gives a lucid sketch 
of current theories and their grounds. See also Jensen, 
Sunday School Times (Philadelphia), Jan. 16, 1892, and 
Jastrow, Amer. J. of Theol. 1898, pp. 315-352. 
Jensen is cautious and reserved on the question of a 
Babylonian origin of the Sabbath, which, however, 
Gunkel ( Schopf,\ 14) and Jastrow [op. cit.) expressly 
affirm. The bridge which Gunkel fails to construct 
between the Babylonian atonement-Sabbath and the 
Hebrew rest-Sabbath, Jastrow endeavours to point out. 
He remarks that the Heb. labbathon does in fact, like 
the Bab. sabattum, convey the idea of propitiation or 
appeasement of the divine anger, and he is of opinion 
that the Hebrew Sabbath was originally a Sabbdthdn — 
i.e., a day of propitiation and appeasement, marked by 
atoning rites. At this stage of development it was 
celebrated at intervals of seven days, corresponding 
with changes in the moon’s phases, and was identical 
in character with the four days in each month (7th, 14th, 
21st, and 28th) that the Babylonians regarded as days 
which had to be converted into days of propitiation. 
There were also, however, other sabbath6n days, such 
as the New Year’s Day, the Day of Atonement, the 
first and eighth days of the annual pilgrimage to the 
chief sanctuary. 

The introduction, in consequence of profound changes 
in religious conceptions among the Hebrews, of the 
custom of celebrating the Sabbath every seventh day, 
irrespective of the relationship of the day to the moon's 
phases, led to a complete separation from the ancient 
view of the Sabbath, whilst the introduction, at a still 
later period, of the doctrine that the divine work of 
creation was completed in six days removed the Hebrew 
Sabbath still further from the point at which the develop¬ 
ment of the corresponding Babylonian institution ceased. 
Hence the position of the Sabbath in the Priestly Code. 
The field, however, is still open for further investigation. 

Cp also Toy, ' The earliest form of the Sabbath,’ 
JBL\§\gojf. (1899); and C. H. \V. Johns, Assyrian 
Deeds and Documents (who finds that the 19th day of 
the month was observed by abstinence from secular 
business ; but the deeds do not indicate that the 7th, 
14th, 21 st, and 28th days were Sabbaths). 

\V. R. s. — K. M.—T. K. C. 

SABBATH DAY’S JOURNEY. See Sabbath, 
§ 4 n. 

SABBATHEUS (caBB<\T<MOC [DA]), iEsd.9i4 = 

Ezra IO15, Shabbethai, i. 

SABBATICAL YEAR. The Jews under the second 
temple observed every seventh year as a Sabbath accord¬ 
ing to the (post-exilic) law of Lev. 25 1-7. It was a 
year in which all agriculture was remitted, in which the 
fields lay unsown, the vines grew unpruned, and even 
the natural produce was not gathered in. That this 
law was not observed before the captivity we learn from 
Lev. 2634^ ; indeed, so long as the Hebrews were an 
agricultural people with little trade, in A land often 
ravaged by severe famines, such a law could not have 
been observed. Even in later times it was occasionally 
productive of great distress (1 Macc. 649 53 ; Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 162). In the older legislation, however, we already 
meet with a seven years’ period in more than one con¬ 
nection. The release of a Hebrew servant after six 
years' labour (Ex. 212^ Dt. 15 12^) has only a 
remote analogy to the Sabbatical year. But in Ex. 
23 10 ff. it is prescribed that the crop of every seventh 
year (apparently the self-sown crop) shall be left for the 
poor, and after them for the beasts. The difference 
between this and the later law is that the seventh year 
is not called a Sabbath, and that there is no indication 
that all land was to lie fallow on the same year. In 
this form a law prescribing one year’s fallow in seven 
may have been anciently observed. It is extended in 
v. n to the vineyard and the olive-yard ; but here the 
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culture necessary to keep the vines and olive-trees in 
order is not forbidden ; the precept is only that the 
produce is to be left to the poor. In Deuteronomy 
this law is not repeated ; but a fixed seven years’ period 
is ordained for the benefit of poor debtors, apparently 
in the sense that in the seventh year no interest is to be 
exacted by the creditor from a Hebrew, or that no pro¬ 
ceedings are to be taken against the debtor in that year 
(Deut. 15 1^). w. R. s. 

SABBEUS (c&BB&l&C [DA]) i Esd. 932 = Ezra 1031, 
Shemaiah, 19. 

SABEANS occurs four times in AV, representing 
three distinct Hebrew words in MT ; (1) in Job 1 15 
(N 2 'S* } RV m £* Sheba) and Joel 38 RV Men 

of Sheba); (2) in Is. 45i4 (D'NIlp), see Seba ; and 
(3) in Ezek. 2342 (AV m 2* and RV ‘drunkards’), where, 
however, it is no part of the original text. The Kt. 
c'nuid — i.e., o'NniD. the reading for which the Kre sub¬ 
stitutes q*k 3D with the same meaning (drunkards), is 
an obvious interpolation due simply to dittography of 
the preceding D'KDilD. On the further textual corruption 
of the verse see Cornill, ad loc. , and Toy ( SHOT ). Of 
course none of these words has anything to do with any 
of the religious sects that have at one time or another 
been called Sabians— i.e.. Baptists (see art. Sabians 
in Ency. Brit. 21 128)—a name which is etymologically 
quite distinct. 

SABI. 1. (c<\Bei [A]), 1 Esd. 528 RV=Ezra242, 
Shobai. 

2. (<7<x/3[e]o/ [BA]) 1 Esd. 534 AV, RV Sable = Ezra 2 57 ; see 
POCHERETH-H AZZEBAIM. 

SABIAS (caBi*C [BA]) 1 Esd. 1 9 RV = 2 Ch. 35 9 , 
Hashabiah, 6. 

SABTA (NFOD, caBata [B], caBaQa [A], ce. [L], 
1 Ch. I9), or Sabtah (i"irnp, caBaOa [ADEL], Gen. 
10 7), one of the sons of Cush. See Cush. If ' Cush ’ 
here means the N. Arabian region of that name, we are 
entitled and indeed compelled to suppose that ‘ Sabtah ’ 
and * Raamah ' have arisen by corruption and editorial 
manipulation from the names of places near the S. 
border of Canaan, ntdd will probably come from myo 
‘ Maacath ’ (the southern Maacah), which is also the 
original of Succotii in the earliest story of Jacob and 
in Ps. 608 , and of Socoh in 1 S. 17 1. Cp Shabbethai. 
From the ordinary point of view Dillmann finds some 
plausibility in Tuch's suggestion that Sabta = Ea/ 3 / 3 a#a 
(. Peripl. 27 ; also Ptolemy, Strabo), the Sabota of Pliny 
(632 1232). This was the capital of the Chatramotitae 
(see Hazarmaveth), and was famous as the centre of 
the trade in incense. The name is the Sab. mat;’. 
According to Glaser, Sabta is the 2 a<£ 0 a of Ptol.vi. 730, 
and is to be placed at Sudeir or in the NE of Yemamah ; 
Sabta, Raamah, and Sabteca representing the districts 
on the coast of the Persian Gulf ( Skizze, 2252 f). 

T. K. C. 

SABTECA (tf^IjOD, caBakaOa [ADE], ceBe. [L] 
in Gen. ; ceB 6 KA 0 A [BL], - 0 &x<\ [A] in Ch. ; <5 there¬ 
fore indicates rather Sbktha), one of the sons of Cush 
(Gen. 10 7 iCh. lgf). AV has Sabtechah in Gen. 
and Sabtecha in Ch. Glaser, following Bochart, con¬ 
nects this with the name Samydake in Carmania, on 
the E. side of the Persian Gulf {Skizze, 2252) ; but 
Dillmann calls attention to the phonetic difference. 
It is perhaps really a dittographed Sabta, the 3 being 
a record of a reading Rnao (cp (5 in Gen.). t. k. c. 

SACAR Ppb*). Probably an ethnic of the same 
group as Issachar, Zichri. The name has, of course, 
no connection with that of the little known Egyptian 
god Sakar (cp Issachar, col. 2292, n. 5). 1. On 

the name in 1 Ch. 11 35, see Sharar and Issachar, 
§ 6 (end). 

2. A son of Obed-edom ( q . v .), 1 Ch. 264 (ccox&P 
[B], c&X&P [L], c&Xi&P [A]). 
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SACK. The wide diffusion of this word throughout 
the European languages is probably due in the first 
instance to Phoenician trade and commerce . 1 The 
word, it is true, does not happen to be found in either 
Phoenician or Punic; but it is vouched for in Hebrew, 
Syriac, Ethiopic, and possibly Assyrian. See Sack¬ 
cloth. 

1. sak , ((Tolkkos [but /tiaptrunros, Gen. 44 1 f.\, saccus), 

Gen. 422535 (E); in v. 27a it is due to R (Holz.); Lev. 1132 
Josh. 94. See Sackcloth. 

2. kill , 'Sa, Gen. 42 25^ (ayyeioDi RV ‘ vessel ' ; cp Bag. 

3. *amtiihatk , nrWDN (^spread out, cp Is. 40 22), only in 
Gen. 41-42 J (422527./C35 43 12 etc.). On E's term see (1) 
above. © in 4227/ 43 12 ft-dptriniros. 

4. sikkdlon, pVj 3 X> 2 K. 442! RV (AV, RVmg. ‘husk,’ AV*ng. 
‘scrip,' ‘garment’), cp Food, col. 1539 n * 2 * AV in K- gives a 
superficially plausible sense (cp Scrip)— -derived from an anony¬ 
mous Greek translator’s fcwpiucos (Field’s Hex .) ; but VSpX is 
unknown. 

[It has been conjectured elsewhere (see Prophet, § 7) that 
Elisha, like Elijah, was specially a prophet of the Negeb, and 
that is a popular corruption of SkCm'* If so, liSpxa 

probably comes from C'^ 3 'n* 2 , * Beth-gallim,’ where is 

another corruption of Elisha was at a place called 

Beth-gallim, or (see v. 38) Beth-gilgal, or (since Gallim and 
Gilgal = Jerahmeel) Beth-jerahmeel, in the Negeb formerly be¬ 
longing to the Jerahmeelites. But Lagarde’s reading nySp. 

‘ wallet’(?), suggested by the / 3 aKeAAe 0 of © A and Theod. (see 
BDB), is ingenious. —T. K. c.] 

SACKBUT (wSD 3 b), Dan. 3 5 7 10 i 5 f. See Music, 
§ 6 (10). 

SACKCLOTH (pC? ; c&KKOC \ saccus, cilicium -). It 
is probable that the Heb. sak was originally a coarse 
^ ^j ge textile fabric made from the hair of the camel or 
the goat (cp the meanings of aaKKos, a borrowed 
word). Like the simlah it could be used also as a wrap 
or bag (cp Mantle, § 2 [1]); see Sack. Referring 
the reader, generally, to the articles Dress and Mourn¬ 
ing Customs, we propose here to indicate the nature 
of the garment expressed by the word sak, and to 
endeavour to ascertain the origin of the custom of 
wearing it. 

The usage of the word suggests that the sak was 
nothing more than a loin-cloth, similar, no doubt, to 
the ihratn 3 of Moslem pilgrims at Mecca. It was worn 
as a token of grief after a death (Gen. 3?34 2 S. 331 
Joel 18 ), more commonly, however, in times of trial, to 
remove a calamity, or as a means of propitiation. 

Thus, the sak is worn after hearing bad news (2K.fi 30 19 1 Est. 
4 1-4, etc.), to avert a pestilence (1 Ch. 21 16), when one’s neigh¬ 
bour lies in sickness (Ps. 35 13), or as a sign of general undefined 
grief (Ps. 30 11 [12] 69 n [12] Is. 22 12). It is often preceded by 
the rending of the clothes (Gen. 37 34 1 K.2I27 — the rending 
alone in Job 1 20), or by the covering of one’s head with ashes 
or (Neh. 9 i 2 Macc. 10 25) earth .4 Like the ihratn, the sak is 
also worn by women (Joel 1 8, cp Judith 65 103 2Alacc. 319). 
In Jon. 3 8 it is ordered to be worn by both man and beast 
( behemdh ) 

The passages in which the sak is mentioned as worn 
next the skin are probably not exceptional (1 K.2I27 

2 A saerpd 2K 63 ° Is - 3211 ); Uonghty has re- 
, marked the half-naked appearance of the 
garmen . wearers Q f t h e ifadm — * like bathing- 

1 Some ( e.g ., Whitney, in the Cent. Diet.) have supposed 
this diffusion to be due to the incident in the story of Joseph, 
where the cup was hidden in the sack. This does not explain 
the various meanings of adKnos, saccus, and, as a matter of 
fact, the Heb. sak appears only thrice in the story, whilst the 
synonym ’amtdhatk occurs no fewer than fourteen times 
(see Sack, 3). 

‘ 2 Saccus and cilicium are about evenly distributed. For 
cilicium (a goat’s-hair cloth used for tents), see Cilicia, § 3 
end, and cp Tent, § 3. 

3 Sak is frequently used with hdgar , ‘gird on,’the reverse 
process being described by pittah , ‘loosen’ (Ps. 30 11 (12] 
Is. 20 2). The ihratn (on which cp Wellh. HeidA 116/! 
(2) 123) is a loin-cloth covering the knee, one lap of which may 
be cast over the shoulder (Doughty, Ar. Des. 2 479 481). In 
Eg. sa-g, with the determinative ‘ hair,' is a woollen Palestinian 
garment of the poor(WMM OLZ, 1901, col. 191). 

4 Jastrow /^D^20i39 suggests that in Judith 9 1 ( airoSoy ), 
the translator mistook apher (see Turban, § 2) for epher, like 
his predecessor in 2 S. 13 19. 
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men’ ( Ar. Des. 537), and the dress doubtless 

resembled the prophet’s girdle which, in Job 12 18, is 
worn as a mark of humiliation b) r a king. See Girdle. 

The sackcloth of the OT, therefore, must not be 
regarded as in any way akin to a sack or sackcloth in 
the modern sense of the word, and, in endeavouring to 
ascertain the origin of the custom of wearing such a 
garb, we must not be led away by the early Christian or 
the later ideas with which it is associated. 1 

That conservatism prevails longest in matters of cult is a 
familiar experience, and Schwally, Nowaek, and Kittel (//A'on 
1 K. 21 27) favour the view that die sak js the clothing of an 
earlier half-forgotten lime, which, though it may long have con¬ 
tinued to be worn— e.g., by slaves and the poorer people—was 
nevertheless adopted exceptionally by the ruling classes on 
specific occasions (cp Dress, § 2, col. 1136, n. 4). Another 
view is possible. 

It is to be observed (a) that the corresponding 
ifirdm is essentially a dress for a sacred occasion ; ( b ) 
that the prophets wore a garment similar to the sak ; 
and (c) that the sacred ephod itself was probably once a 
mere loin-cloth (see Ephod, § 1, and cp T. C. Foote, 
JBL 21 41-44 [1902]). On these grounds, therefore, it 
seems extremely probable that the sak was pre-eminently 
a sacred garment, and it agrees with this interpretation 
that we find it worn by people of all classes on any 
especially solemn occasion (1 Ch. 21 16 Joel 1 13 Dan. 93 
1 Macc. 3+7 2 Mace. 10 25 etc.). 

In view of what has been said elsewhere on the bear¬ 
ing of ideas of holiness upon such a matter as dress, 2 a 
plausible explanation of the custom 
y worn. ma y attempted. Garments that 
have come in contact with holy things are unfit for 
common use, and in early Arabia certain rites were per¬ 
formed either in a naked state or in clothes reserved for 


the purpose. There are some indications that this held 
good among the ancient Hebrews ; and if we bear in 
mind that the sak is worn at times of great trouble, 
when Yah we s help or forgiveness is besought, we may 
perhaps surmise that such occasions were formerly 
accompanied by a sacrificial rite when a special garb (if 
we may judge from the Arabian evidence) would not be 
unnatural. It would be just at such a time as this that 
the individual would feel himself brought into closest 
contact with his deity. At all events, ideas connected 
with worship of the dead do not cover the whole 
ground. 

The king of Nineveh removes his royal mantle before donning 
the sak (Jon. 3 6), 1 the ‘holy’ occasion requires ‘holy’ clothes, 
and the primary object of the rending of the garments is prob- 
I ably to put oneself m a state of nakedness as quickly as possible 
(Schwally, Frey). 

That the use of this special garment should have been 
retained long after the (ex hyp. ) ritual died out is not 
1 without analogy. The gradual decay is further illus- 
l trated by the fact that sometimes even it was the custom 
not to wear the Sak but to lie upon it (2S. 21 10 Is. 58 s), 
and that in later Jewish times the rending of the gar¬ 
ments was confined to a small slit (Nowaek, HA I193). 

See the literature at the end of Mourning Customs ; also 
Schwally, Das Leben tiach d. Tode (1892), n ff., Frey, Tod, 
Seelenglaube , etc. (1898), 34^ 

On sackcloth and nakedness, cp Jastrow, ZATIV 22 117 ff. 
(1902), which appeared since the above article was written. 
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1. HISTORY OF SACRIFICE IN OT 

The term ‘ sacrifice ’ may with etymological propriety 
be employed of all offerings to God ; in common use 

1. Introductory. it ff d< : note ? specifically that class of 
J offerings in which a victim is slain, 
corresponding to the Heb. zdbah (lit. ' slaughter ’). 3 In 


1 Cp Schwally, Leben nach d. Tode, \\f. For the early 
Christian usages see Smith, Diet. Christ. Ant., s.v. 

2 See Pel. Setn.P' 451 /., Dress, § 8, and cp generally Clean 
and Unclean. 

3 See WRS £BP) t 21132, Pel. Sent A 2 ), 213/ 
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the present article the word will be used in this more 
restricted sense, whilst offerings of grain, meal, bread, 
oil, and the like (Heb. minhdh) are called ‘oblations.’ 
The term ‘offering’ will be employed as the equivalent 
of the comprehensive korban , as well as in such phrases 
as ‘ burnt offering ’ (oldh, holocaust), peace offering 
(silent), sin offering (hattdth), trespass offering (asdm). 

For convenience, certain species of offering are made 

1 Cp Wi. A OP 229, where the Assyrian king tears off his 
royal garments, and clothes his body in the ‘ bafdmu, the dress 
of the penitent. Wi. (op cit. 44) points out that basdmu is 
elsewhere glossed by sakku ( —pb’)* 
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the subject of special articles : see Firstborn, Incense, 
Taxation, Tithe, Vow, Votive Offering. Cp also 
Atonement [Day of], Feasts, Passover, Pente¬ 
cost, Tabernacles ; and, for Babylonian parallels, 
Ritual. The present article deals in its first part (§§ 
1-22) with the history of sacrifice in the OT ; in its 
second (§§ 23-40) with the developed Jewish system ; 
the third part (§§ 41-53) discusses beliefs and ideas 
connected with sacrifice, its intent, significance, efficacy, 
and operation ; the fourth part (§§ 54-61) treats of 
sacrifice in the NT. 

Before the invasion of Palestine the Israelite tribes 
were nomads ; their living and their wealth were in their 
„ flocks of small cattle. 1 These also 

f aC ™ furnished the material of their sacri- 

0 no as. £ ces Offerings were doubtless made 
also of the spoils of war, and perhaps of animals taken 
in the chase {see below, §8). Our knowledge of the 
character of these sacrifices is derived not so much 
from the stories of the patriarchs in JE as from sur¬ 
vivals in later custom and law. The nature of these 
survivals, together with the permanent conditions of 
nomadic life in the deserts of Syria and Arabia, justify 
us in supplementing or interpreting our scanty material 
by what is known of Arab sacrifice in pre-Islamic times 
and among the modern Bedouins. 2 

The occasions of sacrifice are many and various. 
Among the modern Arabs sacrifices are offered on the 
birth of a son, a circumcision, marriage, the coming of 
a guest ; for the recovery of the sick or for the health 
of flocks and herds ; on the inception of an enterprise, 
such as setting out for a foray, breaking ground for 
tillage, opening or enlarging a well, laying the founda¬ 
tion of a building ; on the conclusion of a compact or 
covenant ; the return from a successful expedition ; on 
the anniversary of a kinsman’s death, and the like. 

The rites of sacrifice are of primitive simplicity. The 
owner ordinarily slaughters his own victim. The blood 
is poured upon the ground, smeared upon the sacred 
stone, upon the tent ropes, the door-posts of houses, or 
upon persons or animals. The flesh makes a feast for 
the owner, his family, tribesmen, and guests. 

A species of sacrifice which in all probability goes 
back to the nomadic stage is the offering of firstlings 
o FiroflWc 3 ( btkoroth , sg. Mkor) of animals, that is, 
° ’ the first offspring of the dam, which 
‘opens the womb ’ (pPer rihem, Ex. 34 19 132 12 15 Nu. 
1 815 ; cp ptter Hger bthemah , Ex. 13 12). The shepherd 
Abel makes his offering 1 of the firstlings of his flock 
and of their fat portions’ (Gen. 44 J) ; the laws in¬ 
sistently claim all firstlings as God’s right (Ex. 132 12-15 
2229/. [28/] 34 i 9 / Lev.2227 27 26 Nu. 18 15-17 Dt. 
I2617 1423 1619-23, cp Neh. IO36). The animal was 
primitively sacrificed shortly after its birth ; the oldest 
rule is : 1 Seven days it shall be with its dam ; on the 
eighth day thou shalt give it to me’ (Ex. 2230 [29]). 4 
A similar custom existed among the heathen Arabs ; 
the first birth (called fara) of a she-camel, goat, or ewe 
was sacrificed, frequently while still so young that its 
flesh was gelatinous and stuck to the skin. This offer¬ 
ing of firstlings was permitted in the earliest years of 
Islam, Mohammed advising, however, that the sacrifice 
should be deferred till the victim was a year or two old ; 
later he prohibited the fara' as well as the sacrifices in 
Rajab (' atirah , see below, § 4).® 

1 See Cattle, Goat, Sheep. The nomadic Semites have 110 
neat cattle, and the ancestors of the Israelites do not appear to 
have been among the tribes that possessed camels (see Camel). 

2 See Wellh. Reste altarab. Heidentumes ; Snouck-Hur- 
gronje, Het mekkaansche Feest; WRS Ret. Sem. ; for modern 
Arab customs, Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia , 1829, Bedouins 
and Wahdbys , 1830; Burton, Pilgrimage to et-Medinah and 
Meccak , 1855; Palmer, Desert 0/ the Exodus; Doughty, 
Arabia. Deserta; Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion , etc. 

3 See Firstborn, Passover, §8f; Taxation and Tribute, 
§§ n-13. 

4 On the later modification of this rule see below, § 20. 

5 See the two traditions in Lisan 10 wqf ; WRS Rel. Sem.fi), 
462 f. 
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The sacrifice of firstlings, like the offering of first-fruits, with 
which it is sometimes associated (Neh. 1035^, cp Ex. 2229 f 
[28yd; note also the connection with tithes, etc., Dt. 126 17 
14 23), was regarded in later times as a tribute to God (Nu. 
18 Neh. 10 _35_/C), and as such it has been surmised that the 

custom of devoting firstlings to God arose after the settlement 
in Canaan by ‘a secondary extension of the practice of offering 
the fruits of the field.’ (So Benzinger, Passover, § 8 end.) 
The existence of firstling sacrifices among the Arabs shows that 
this inference is unwarranted. The sacrifice of firstlings, as the 
widespread custom of offering firstborn children indicates (see 
Frazer, Golden Bough ( 2 ), 2 43^), was not originally conceived 
as a tribute to the deity (see Tithe). That there is no mention 
of these offerings before the. invasion of Canaan is not a suffi¬ 
cient reason for doubting their antiquity. 

In the history of the exodus Moses asks the Egyptian 
king to let the Israelites go into the desert to sacrifice 

4 Surine* l ° Yahwe, ‘ lest he fall upon us 

' .5 1 with pestilence or with the sword’ (Ex. 

saennees. 5s Jf cp 3i8 58 17 ; 6l E ) ; the presence 

of all the people, young and old, is requisite ; and 
they must take with them their flocks and herds to 
furnish the victims (IO925). From 53 it might seem 
that the sacrifice in the wilderness was something 
unusual, demanded on this occasion by an oracle; 
5 1 (E) and IO9 (J), however, represent it as an estab¬ 
lished institution, ‘the hag of Yahwe.’ 2 The season 
was the spring of the year, in the month called by the 
Canaanites A bib (Ex. 13 4), corresponding to the Syrian- 
Baby] onian Nisan. 

It is natural to connect this hag festival with the 
spring festivals of other Semitic peoples. The first eight 
days of the month Rajab, which in the old calendar fell 
in the spring (see Wellh. Prol.fi ), viii. ; HeidA\ 94^), 
was a great sacrificial season among the heathen Arabs. 
The poets compare the carnage of battle to the multi¬ 
tudes of victims lying around the sacred stones. 3 The 
victim, commonly a sheep, was called 'atirah (pi. 

' atd'ir); its blood was poured on the head of the sacred 
stone (Nuwairi, quoted in Ramussen, Addit. 79), the 
flesh consumed in a feast. Such sacrifices might be 
offered at home ; but it was probably more common to 
take them to some more famous holy place (see W ellh. 
Heid. 74, 94). The sacrifice, like Arab sacrifices in 
general, was often made in fulfilment of a vow. The 
Rajab sacrifices were at first kept up by the Moslems ; 
a tradition reports Mohammed to have said : ‘ Every 
Moslem is bound to offer each year an 'adhah (the 
sacrifice of the tenth of the month Dhu-l-Hijjah) and an 
’ atirah ’ (in Rajab [Lisan vi. 211 14/.]); subsequently, 
however, he prohibited the * atirah as well as the fara' 
(see above, § 3). In the time of Mohammed the month 
Dhu-l-Hijjah, in which was held the great festival in 
the vicinity of Mecca, fell at the beginning of spring 
(Wellh. Prol.fi\ 105), and a comparison with the 
Passover naturally suggested itself ; 4 but further studies 
in the old Arab calendar have shown that this coin¬ 
cidence in date is accidental. 

Among the Syrians, the chief feast of the year at 
Hierapolis was in the spring (Lucian, Dea Syria , 49) ; 
at Harran the first half of Nisan was a season of 
special sacrifices (Fihrist, 322 ; Chwolsohn, Ssabier 
225); evidence of the sacredness of Nisan appears in 
the Nabataean inscriptions at Madain Salih ; 5 and at 
Palmyra ; 6 the great festival of the modern Yezldis falls 
at the same season. 7 

A closer connection between the Hebrew spring 

1 See Passover, Feasts. 

2 Hag is a religious gathering (N 5 . ZDMG 41 719). The 
word is used not only of the Canaanite-Israelite agricultural 
festivals, but also of Arab (and Sabtean) festivals, which brought 
multitudes together. There is thus no ground for the assump¬ 
tion that the use of the term here is due merely to the later 
association of the Passover and the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
(hag ha-massoth). 

3 Cp modern descriptions of the sacrifices at the Meccan 
feast. 

4 See Snouck-Hurgronje, Het tnekkaansche Feest , 65 f. 

5 Berger, Comptes Rendusde l'Acad, des Inscr ., 1884, 377 ff. 

6 WRS EBP), 18 199, n. 2. 

7 Badger, Nestorians , 1119^ Vernal festivals are, of 
course, not peculiarly Semitic. 
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festival (‘ Passover’) and the Arab Rajah sacrifices has 
e ... been thought to be established by 

» ln ° 8 evidence that both were primitively 

a em. offerings of firstlings. 1 In the Penta¬ 
teuch, laws prescribing the dedication of firstlings 
stand in juxtaposition to ordinances for the Feast of 
Unleavened bread or the Passover (see Ex. 34 i 8 f 
Dt. 1019-23 I61 f Ex. 1243-50 13 1 3-10 11-13 14-16); the 
slaying of the firstborn of the Egyptians has been 
interpreted as a reprisal upon them for withholding 
from Yah\v6, by their refusal to let Israel go, the first¬ 
lings that were his due (see Ex. 3 18 8120 1024^; 
Wellh. 86). It has been shown, however, under 
Passover (§8), that the passages cited, though com¬ 
patible with such a theory of the original character of 
the Passover, by no means require it ; and opposing 
considerations of much weight are to be drawn from the 
peculiar ritual of the Passover (see below, § 6), in 
which—to name but a single point—one victim is re¬ 
quired for each household, rich or poor, whereas the 
number of firstlings must have varied with the owner's 
possessions. 

Nor is it satisfactorily established that the Arab Rajab 
sacrifices were firstlings. It is true that the term 
\iltrah, by which these victims are usually designated, 
is by some lexicographers made equivalent to fan/, 
firstling. 2 This is, however, nothing more than the 
confusion which frequently occurs in their accounts of 
the religious customs of ‘the times of ignorance,' and 
over against it must be put the fact that not only the 
traditionists 3 but also the lexicons generally distinguish 
the two clearly enough. 

The Passover differed conspicuously from all other 
Israelite sacrifices, and preserved to the last, essentially 
unaltered, its primitive peculiarities. In 


6. Peculiar 
rite. 


the earliest times, the carcass of the 
victim was probably roasted whole, either 
over an open fire or in a pit in the earth (as by the 
modern Samaritans), and the flesh sometimes eaten half 
raw or merely softened by fire. Dt. 16 7 prescribes that 
it shall be boiled, like other sacrifices. This, however, 
did not prevail ; P preserves the primitive custom while 
guarding against abuse : the Passover is neither to be 
eaten raw nor boiled in water, but roasted in the fire 
(Ex. 129), with head, legs, and inwards. The sacrificial 
feast was held by night at full moon ; the participants 
were in their everyday garb, not in ceremonial apparel ; 
everything was done with haste ; the whole victim was 
devoured—including, doubtless, in ancient times the 
cxla which in later sacrificial ritual were offered to God 
by fire, and therefore strictly forbidden as food ; only 
the bones must not be broken ; 4 the flesh must all be 
consumed before daybreak ; if aught remained it was 
to be burnt up at once ; with the flesh was eaten—not 
originally unleavened cakes, but—a salad of bitter herbs 
(Ex. I29/., cp \ T u. 9 11 f, also Dt. 164^). 5 

With this singular ritual has been compared the 
description given by Nilus of the customs of the Arabs in 
the desert S. of Palestine and in the Sinaitic peninsula 
in his own time—the end of the fourth century A. ix 
They sacrificed a white camel to Venus, the morning 
star ; after the chief or priest who presided at the 
sacrifice had slain the animal, all rushed upon the 
carcass with knives, hewed it to pieces, and devoured 
it in wild haste, hide, inwards, bones, and all, that not 
a scrap of it might be left for the rising sun to look 
upon. 6 

1 WRS Rel. Sem.fi), 227 f. n. 464 f .; Wellh. ProlM\ 86; 
Now. IIA 2147; Benz. IIA 469 f. 

2 Listings 210. Note also the identical custom described in 
the Pisan under fara , in the Taj (3308) under 'atlrah. 

a See Bokhan, ed. Krehl, 3514^ 

4 Contrast the Arab sacrifice of Nilus, below. See WRS 
Rel. Setn.fi), 345. 

5 See the description of the Passover of the modern Samari- 
tans, Petermann, R risen, 1 23$ df 

6 Migne, Patr. Gr. 79 613, cp 612 ; WRS Rel. Scm.fi), 281 f. \ 
Wellh. Ileitis nojf. 
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In Ex. I221-27 (ultimately from J) the elders are 
bidden to take sheep or goats, one for each elan (mil- 
7. Protection P df ! dh )\ slaughter them, and, dipping 


by blood. 


a bunch of herbs ('hyssop') into the 
blood, to strike it upon the lintel and 
door-posts; Yah we will not suffer 'the destroyer’ to 
enter a house on which he sees these blood-marks. 
This, an editor adds, is the historical origin and ex¬ 
planation of a custom in use in later times ; with it he 
connects etymologically the name ‘Passover’ (pisah ), 
localise Yahwe ‘passed over’ ( pdsah) the marked 
houses of the Israelites (Ex. 1224-27). The object of 
the rite is to protect the inmates of the house from ‘ the 
destroyer ’ ; that is, in primitive conception, from the 
demons of disease and death. Similar customs with 
the same motive are found among many peoples. 1 

Whether this rite was originally connected with the 
Hebrew spring feast is not clear. J, who prescribes 
the marking of the houses, says nothing about a feast, 
and, indeed, repeatedly insists that the festival of 
Yahwe cannot be celebrated in Egypt (Ex. 63 825-27); 
P orders that the blood of the lamb slain for the feast 
be applied to the door of every house in which it is 
eaten (Ex. 12 7, cp 13), a direction which Jewish tradition 
and practice regarded as applying only to the ‘ Egyptian 
Passover’ ; 2 Dt. makes no mention of this use of the 
blood at the Passover (q.v., § 13). 3 It is not unlikely 
that a rite originally occasional, as in the outbreak of 
an epidemic, came to be practised annually for the 
protection of the household during the coming year, 
and in connection with the old spring feast. 4 The 
name pdsah probably belonged, notwithstanding J’s 
etymology, to the feast rather than to the blood 
marking. 

Some Semitic peoples, both nomadic and settled, 
offered in sacrifice animals taken in the chase. Gazelles 
were offered by the Babylonians 
(Jastrow, Rel. Bab.-Ass. 661) and 
probably by the Phoenicians (Sacrificial 
Tariffs, 675 16559 167 s; cp Isaac, 
§ 4, n. 2). Among the heathen Arabs, also, gazelles 
were sacrificed, but were regarded as an inferior offer¬ 
ing ; men who had vowed sheep or goats from their 
flocks sometimes substituted gazelles. 5 The nomadic 
forefathers of the Israelites may have made similar 
offerings ; but there is no reminiscence of this in the 
OT. The requirement that the blood of animals taken 
in the chase be poured out and covered with earth (Lev. 
17 13. cp Dt. 121624) is not necessarily an attenuated 
survival of a sacrificial rite ; the belief that the soul is 
in the blood (Lev. 17 14, on which see below, § 46) is 
reason enough. 6 

Sacrifice was doubtless offered also of the spoil of 
war, as in later times (1 S. 15 15 21 cp 14 34 ; see also 
Gen. H20). Similarly the Arabs on their return from 
a foray sacrificed one beast of those they had taken and 
feasted on it before dividing the booty. 7 The Arabs of 
whom Nilus wrote took by preference a human victim, 
a fair youth, from among their captives ; in default of 
such, they offered a white camel.* The Carthaginians, 
after a victory, sacrificed the fairest of their captives 
by night as burnt offerings (Diodorus Siculus, 2O65) ; 


8. Wild 
animals; 
spoils of war. 


1 See, e.g., Zimmern, Bcitr. 2 no. 26, col. 3, l. 20 f.\ Palmer, 
Dt’s. Exod. 90118, etc. ; Doughty, An Dcs. 1 499432 2 100 etc.; 
Kingsley, Travels in li'est Africa. 444 451. A large collection 
of material is found in Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion 
To-day , chap. 15 ff. 

2 So also the modern Samaritans : Petermann, Rciscn, 1 237. 

3 See below, § 20. 

4 A very similar ceremony at a great annual festival in Peru 
is described by Garcilasso de la Yega, Comm. Rcales, 7 6. 

5 Harith, Mu'allakah, 69, with the scholia; al-Laith in 
Lisdti vi. 211 9. 

6 Cp the burying of blood drawn in blood-letting, or from a 
nose-bleed, e.g., Doughty, Ar. Dcs. I492; Kingsley, Travels 
in li'est Africa, 447. 

7 WRS, Rel. Sem.fi), 491, and the Arab authors there cited. 

8 Migne, Patr. Gr. 79 6x2 f. 641681; see WRS Rel. Sem.fi), 

362 ff . 
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similar instances have been adduced from the records 
of Assyrian kings (Shalmaneser, Monolith , obv. 17). 
The slaying of Agag, whom Samuel hewed in pieces 
before Yahwe in Gilgal (1 S. 1633), has sometimes been 
regarded as a sacrifice of this kind ; 1 but it is doubtful 
whether this interpretation is correct (see below, § 13 
end). 

The many accounts of sacrifices in the books of 
Samuel and Kings are in large part taken from old 
p 4 and good sources, and give us com- 

9 . In Canaan. p arat j ve iy f u n a nd trustworthy informa- 

sources. t j on f or t h e p er j od which they cover. 

By their side we may place the similar descriptions in 
Judges, and in the patriarchal story as narrated by J 
and E (e.g ., Gen. 15 7 ff. ). The laws in the same 
sources (especially in Ex. 34 and 21 - 23 ) dealing with 
feasts and offerings, with the other—not inconsider¬ 
able—remains of early collections of law preserved 
in Dt. and H, represent the usage of Israelite and 
Judaean sanctuaries in the time of the kings ; the con¬ 
demnation of many customs in the reform legislation 
of the seventh century bears witness to the prevalence 
of the practices so zealously prohibited. The prophets, 
finally, paint vivid pictures of the religion of their con¬ 
temporaries, with all its abuses. 

The regions E. of the Jordan first occupied by 
Israelite tribes are capable of supporting enormous 

. . ,, . flocks upon their rich and extensive 

10 . Agricultural pastures _ 2 Much of the land is very 

civilisation. fertile and abundantly rewards culti¬ 
vation ; but the conditions do not constrain nomadic 
tribes taking possession of the country to become 
tillers of the soil. The case was different in Western 
Palestine. I11 the S. indeed, in the Negeb and the 
Wilderness of Judah, the new comers continued to be 
chiefly shepherds even after they adopted fixed habita¬ 
tions ; but in the central highlands (Mt. Ephraim) and 
in the N. they were soon compelled to get most of their 
living from the soil. They learned from the older 
population of the country to raise crops of grain and 
pulse and to cultivate the fig, the olive, and the vine. 
With the arts of agriculture they learned also the 
religion of agriculture. To the sacrifices and festivals 
of their nomadic forefathers were now added the proper 
offerings for the bounty of the land and the season 
feasts of the husbandman’s year (see Feasts, § 4/.). 
Animal sacrifice is still the most important part of 
worship, as we see clearly from the historical books ; 
neat cattle, kept as plough-beasts, are added to the 
victims from the flock. 3 First-fruits or tithes of grain 
and wine and oil must be consecrated in their season 
according to an established ritual. The worship was 
offered at the ‘high places,’ that is, in general, the old 
Canaanite holy places (see High Place, §§ 2-4). 

The most general term for offering, whether of 
animals or of other things, is minhah , nmD, ' gift' 

11 S i dQpov, more frequently dvala), a word 

nf q ‘fi • not con ^ ne d to religious uses. 4 In dis- 

S z6bah. Ce * ^ nct ^ on fr° m other offerings specifically 
named—such as 'blah, zibah — minhah 
sometimes refers particularly to oblations of bread, 
meal, oil, and the like (see § 14). 5 Animal sacrifices 
fall into two main classes: 'blah, EV 'burnt offering,’ 
in which the victim was all consumed by fire ; and 
zibah , EV ordinarily 'sacrifice,' in which, after the 
exta had been burnt upon the altar, the flesh was eaten. 
These species are often enumerated together, as in Jer. 
17 26 : ' they shall come . . . bringing burnt offerings 


1 WRS, Rel. Sem.ft), 363. Nowack ( HA 2205) includes in 
the same class the killing of Zebah and Zalmunna, Judg. 8 21. 

2 GASm. Hist. Geog . 523^ ; cp Nu. 32 1 4 2 K. 3 4, etc. See 
also Cattle, § 3. 

3 On changes in the riles of sacrifice see below, §11. 

4 In the technical language of the later ritual the compre¬ 
hensive term is korbdn ; see below, § 24. 

5 On the more restricted technical use of the word in the later 
ritual see below, § 24. 


and sacrifices and oblations and frankincense . . . unto 
the house of Yahw6.’ 

The Heb. zebah , n2T, is ordinarily rendered in 0 by Ovaia, the 
corresponding verb by 6 v(o, less frequently 0i/crid£u>. The verb 
means properly ‘slaughter,’and may be used of the killing of 
domestic animals for food without religious rites {e.g., Dt. 
12 15 21); but since in earlier times animals were seldom if ever 
killed thus, it ordinarily imports sacrificial slaying. The place 
to which animals are brought to be killed is the mizbe<*h , literally 
‘slaughter place’; in Canaan this was generally the stone or 
pile of stones on which the fat was burned, whence mizlre a h 
comes to be equivalent to altar (see Altar, Massebah, § 5). 

The occasions of sacrifice were of different kinds (see 
above, § 2, and below, § 15), and distinctive names 
for some of them were probably early in use ; peculiari¬ 
ties of ritual, too, no doubt belonged to certain varieties 
of sacrifice, as to the Passover or the covenant sacrifice 
(cp Gen. 159 ff. Jer. 34 18 f), but, however ancient 
the custom itself may be, our knowledge of the details 
of the sacrificial ritual comes chiefly through later 
sources. For this reason, as well as to avoid repetition, 
the species of sacrifice and their characteristic rites will 
be considered below in their place in the completed 
system (§ 23 ff.). 

One term is, however, so certainly old and so frequent that it 
cannot be passed over here ; viz. selew , (Am. 5 22), gener¬ 
ally pi. seldmlm (EV ‘peace offerings’). In many passages 
seldmlm are coupled with 'oloth (burnt offerings) in descrip¬ 
tions of greater sacrificial occasions, precisely as 'oloth and 
zebdhim elsewhere ; see, e.g.. Ex. 20 24 32 6 2 S. 6 17_/C 24 25 1 K. 
3151)25 Ezek. 45 15 4327 46212 etc. In other instances we 
have the phrases C'dSc’ rot, 'nill, ‘sacrifices of peace 

offerings’ — e.g., 1 S. 108 Jos. 2223 Prov. 7 14. The seldmlm 
appear to have been by far the most common kind of sacrifices, 
so that when the word zebdhim was used without qualification it 
would be understood to refer to seldmlm ; on the olher hand, 
the name seldmlm is probably shortened from zibhe seldmlm. 

The original significance of the word is not certain. 0 trans¬ 
lates, o’tonjpt.a, (flvtrtat.) rou aojTTfpLOv, so also Philo, De vietimis, 
§ 4, 2245 Mangey; 0 in Samuel and Kings (Qvaiai) eipru'iKai or 
ro>v eipr)viKojv, so Aq. Symm. Theodot. ; Vg. victima paciffica, 
paciffcum (sc. sacri/icium')', hence EV, ‘peace offerings.’ 
These interpreters connect the Heb. word with the simple stem 
of the verb cSt’> ‘be whole, sound, safe,’or the noun sdlbm , 
‘peace.’ 1 Josephus, who renders dvaiai x a P l(rT VP l ot 
(Ant. iii. 9 2), apparently associates it with the meaning of the 
intensive stem, sillam , ‘requite, repay, pay’; so that these 
sacrifices would be a return to God for benefits received from 
him, or the payment of an obligation to him ; cp Prov. 714: ‘I 
had seldmlm- sacrifices to make ; to-day 1 have paid (sillamtl) 
my vows.’ The word occurs also, as the name of a species of 
sacrifice (GSj cSt’)) on an inscription from a Phoenician temple 
at Marseilles (CIS lGb^ff.). it is perhaps a Canaanite term 
adopted by the Israelites. [On Ass. sulmu see Ritual, § ii, inr.] 

The blood of the victims was poured or smeared upon 
the sacrificial stone as had been done by their nomadic 
forefathers. Besides this, portions of the animal, 
especially of the internal fat (1 S. 215/.),“ were now 
burned upon a raised altar — monolith or heap of stones 
or earth—as upon a hearth ; and this part of the per¬ 
formance was so essential that the verb ‘ burn,’ with or 
without an object (‘the fat’), becomes equivalent to 
‘ offer sacrifice. ’ 

In older times the intensive stem hitter , ‘make smoke, 

burn’— rarely with the object pVnn, 1 S. 2 15^)—is used; so 
frequently in the prophets, of the heathenish sacrifices of their 
contemporaries. In later texts the causative kiktir , 
prevails. See We. Prol.ft), 64 /., n. 1. The burning of the 
offering is probably to be regarded as a means of conveying it 
to God ; the fragrant smoke was, at least in later times, thought 
of as containing the ethereal substance of the sacrifice. (WRS, 
Rel. Sew. ft), 236 ; see also below, § 41.) 

The flesh of the victim was boiled (2 S. 2 15/ 1 K. 
192i), and furnished a feast for the offerer with his 
family, friends, and guests (iS. I4^9i2 22 _^ f etc.). 
In Canaan, bread, wine, and oil, the products of agri¬ 
culture, took their place in the feast beside the flesh of 
animals from the flock or herd (see e.g ., 1 S. I24); 
these again were in part obligatory offerings—first-fruits, 

1 See also the etymological explanations in Siphrd on Lev. 3 r 
(fol. 13 a, ed. Weiss). 

2 From Judg. Gigff, it has sometimes been inferred that in 
early times boiled flesh was offered (cp also Nu. 6 19); but the 
evidence is insufficient to sustain the conclusion. 
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tithes, etc.—-in part occasional and voluntary. Of 
them also a part was given to God, probably upon the 
altar bv lire (see Am. 4 5). The bread offered was that 
which the participants in the feast themselves ate ; that 
is, in ordinary eases leavened bread; 1 unleavened cakes 
when, for religious reasons (as in the massdth feast) or at 
a meal hastily prepared for an unexpected guest, they 
ate their own bread unleavened. The bread offered 
was probably moistened with oil or dipped in it, as was 
the bread eaten by the worshippers (cp the later rituals, 
§ 30). Of the wine a libation was made to God (Hos. 
94). See below, §§ 14, 31 a. 

The peculiarity of the 'oldh (n^y) is that no part of 


the victim was used for food ; the flesh as well as the 


12 . Burnt 


sacrificial portions of the inwards and 

• *Ai5Vi fid was burned, 
offering, Oian. qq ie term is derived from the common 

verb \ihih (nSy), ‘go up, ascend,’ and signifies, ac¬ 
cording to the prevailing interpretation, the sacrifice 
which (all) ' comes up’ upon the altar (Knob., Wellh., 
Nowack, etc.), or that which ' goes up’ in smoke to the 
sky (li.ihr, Del., Dillmann, etc.). In (5 generally 
6\oKavTu),ua, oXoKavrcjcns, Vg. holocaustum. 

Another term for the sacrifice given as a ‘ whole 
offering’ to God is kalil (L)t. 33 10 1 S. 7 9 Ps. 
51 21 ; cp Dt. 13 17 Judg. 20 40), which appears as a 
technical term in Phoenician also ; see the sacrificial 
tariffs of Marseilles and Carthage, CIS i. 1653 5, etc *» 


167 5 - 

'The whole burnt offering was naturally much less 
frequent than the sacrifices which furnished a feast for 
the worshippers ; it is seldom mentioned alone, and 
then in peculiar circumstances.' 2 Ordinarily the burnt 
offering occurs in conjunction with other sacrifices 
{zlbdhim or sllamim) ; e.g. , 2 S. 617 f. 24 25 1 K.925 
2 K. IO24, etc. It was probably originally an extra¬ 
ordinary offering made by great persons or on great 
occasions (We. ProlM\ 70). The daily burnt offering 
in the temple at Jerusalem (2 K. 16 15) —and doubtless 
at other royal sanctuaries—was the king’s daily sacrifice, 
and was followed by many zZbdhim for the court and 
by private persons. 

The ritual of the burnt offering is not described in 
any ancient account ; it may be assumed that the blood 
was treated in the same way as that of the other 
sacrifices ; it is supposed by both the narratives in JE 
and bv the laws that the flesh and fat of the holocaust 
were consumed upon the altar. 3 The hide, according 
to Lev. 7 S, fell to the priest, and this is not improbably 
an ancient rule ; it was, in fact, the only toll he could 
take for his services. 4 

It is possible that at an earlier time the burnt offering 
was burned on the ground or in a pit, rather than in a 
raised altar ; this is said to have been done for a special 
reason at the dedication of Solomon’s temple (1 K. 
8 64). 5 The analogy of the human sacrifices at the 
Tophet (sec Moi.KClI, Tophkt ; cp, however, Gen. 
229), and the burning of the carcass of certain sin 
offerings without the sanctuary, may also be noted. It 
is probable, however, that the burning of the holocaust 
upon the altar was the Canaanite custom, adopted by 
the Israelites. 6 

Whether the burnt offering was accompanied by an 
oblation of bread or by a libation is uncertain. 7 When 


1 1 S. 10 3 Am. 4 5 ; leavened bread in certain sclamtm even 
in Lev. 7 13, cp 23 17. 

2 Gen. s 20 2213 Xu. 23 1 ^ Judg. 626 ( 13 16 23) 1 S. 614 
1 K . 3 4 1 s 38. 

3 The carcass was previously cut up ; 1 K. IS 23 33. 

4 So in the sacrificial tariff of Carthage {CIS 1 167); in that 
of Marseilles the priest has a fee in money, and a part of the 
flesh, whilst the hide belongs to the offerer. 

5 So also at Hierapolis; Lucian, Dca Syria; WRS, Rcl. 
Sc w.( 2 >, 378. 

6 An argument may perhaps be drawn from the size of the 
Canaanite rock-altars that have been discovered. 

7 In 1 K. S64 the words ‘and the minhdh' are a gloss. 
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it was part of a great sacrificial occasion these probably 
went with the other sacrifices ( ztbdhim ). The regular 
daily burnt offering in the temple may have had such 
an accompaniment ; but the earlier custom seems to 
have been to offer the minhdh daily as an evening 
oblation corresponding to the morning *oldh (see below, 

19, 32). In the passages which speak of the burnt 
offering alone (cited ab >ve, col. 4191, n. 2), there is no 
mention of a minhdh . Judg. 620 f 13 19 ff, cannot be 
alleged ; in these places a meal prepared for a guest is 
miraculously consumed by fire; this may be called an 
'oldh, but obviously no inference can be drawn as to the 
ordinary ritual of burnt offerings. 

The animals sacrificed were neat cattle, sheep, and 
goats ; also, at least in certain rites, turtle doves and 
V* t* pigeons, clean birds easily procured by 
13 . Victims. c j we p ers j n towns and cities. The choice 
of victims for particular sacrifices or occasions was 
doubtless to some extent regulated by custom ; in 
ordinary cases it was left to the worshipper to determine 
what his offering should be, in accordance with his 
means, his disposition, and his motive, or his previous 
intention or vow. It is very likely an ancient rule that 
the burnt offering should be a male ; though 1 S. 614 
shows that it was not always so. Sometimes very 
young animals were offered even as a burnt offering 
(1 S. 79, sucking lamb); but ordinarily, no doubt, a 
mature animal was chosen for this sacrifice . 1 

That the offering of a human victim as a holocaust 
was not unknown in old Israel we learn from the story 
of Jephthah, Judg. 11 30/. 34-40. The narrator repre¬ 
sents this sacrifice as extraordinary, but does not con¬ 
demn it as abhorrent to the religion of Yahw&. 2 The 
statement in 1 K. 16 34 to the effect that Hiel, who in 
the days of Ahab rebuilt Jericho, ‘laid its foundations 
with Abiratn his firstborn, and set up its gates with 
Segub his youngest son,’ hardly admits any other inter¬ 
pretation than that he offered them as foundation 
sacrifices, in accordance with a widespread and persistent 
custom. 3 

It does not appear, however, that human sacrifices were 
frequent in the early centuries of the Israelite occupation of 
Canaan. The offering by parents of their own sons and 
daughters, especially the firstborn, about which there is so 
much in the prophets and laws of the seventh century, 4 was not 
the recrudescence of ancient custom, but a new and foreign cult 
(see Moi.ech, § 4 ff). The lesson of Gen. 22 is that though 
Yah we might claim even an only son, he does not require such 
sacrifice but accepts instead a victim from the flock ; cp Mi. fi 7. 

The expiation of Saul’s massacre of the Gibeonites by the 
execution of seven of his sons and grandsons ‘ before Yahwe’ at 
the famous sanctuary of Giheon (2 S. 21 9), important as the 
story is for the idea of expiation and thus for sacrificial concep¬ 
tions, is not itself to be considered as a sacrifice. Xor is the 
devotion of the inhabitants of a conquered city—or an Israelite 
city that has fallen into the worship of other gods (Dt. 13 12 ff.) 
—to the deity by slaughter and burning ( 'herem , see Ban) 
properl)' regarded as a form of human sacrifice. 

The offerings of bread, oil, and wine which formed 
part of the sacrificial feast have been spoken of above 
in that connection (§ 11). There were 
also independent offerings of the pro¬ 
ducts of agriculture. The deity which gave the increase 
to man’s labour received from him portions of all; only 
when these had been duly rendered could the rest be 
used by the owner (see Frazer, Golden Bought, 2318 ff. 
459 / 0 . 

These offerings, which fall under the general head of 
first-fruits, were called by various names : first-fruits 
( bikkurim , Ex. 34 26 23 19), tithes (rnd dsHroth), prime 
portions (resfth), portions set apart ( iirumdh ), and 
others. The original distinctions are not always clear; 

1 Mi. 6 6 speaks of burnt offerings of yearling calves; the 
daily burnt offering in P is a yearling lamb. 

2 Jephthah, § 6. Compare Mesha’s sacrifice of his son, 
2 K. 3 27. 

3 See Hiel. On these sacrifices cp Tvlor, Prim. Cult.$\ 
1 \o\ff .; Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 284/!; especially Sartori, 
‘ Das Bauopfer/ Zeitschr. /. Ethnol. 30 \ff. (i8q8). 

4 See Jer. 7 31 Ezek. 20 26 23 36 ff. Lev. IS 21 20 -iff. Dt. 13 10 
etc. 


14. Oblations. 
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the definitions of P and the Mishna may sometimes be 
suspected of making systematic discrimination between 
terms once loosely equivalent. The tendency of the 
ritual development was to reduce to rule and measure 
what was once more free, and to convert into a tax, for 
the support of the clergy, what formerly, as a gift to 
the deity, had actually fallen in whole or in part to his 
ministers. Aparchne were offered not only of things 
that were eaten, but also of flax and wool (Hos. *259 Dt. 
I84). Inasmuch as these offerings have a history of 
their own it has seemed best to treat them separately ; 
see Taxation, Tithes. Religious dedications of a 
different character are the 'orldk of fruit-trees in the 
first three years of bearing, followed in the fourth by 
the consecration of the crop as hillulfyn (Lev. 1023-25), 
which corresponds to the sacrifice of the firstlings of 
animals; the peak , or unreaped corner of the grain- 
field ; the gleanings of the harvest-field, orchard, and 
vineyard (Lev. 199/.); and the spontaneous crops of 
the fallow year (Ex. 23 10/). (See Nature Worship, 
§ 3 -) 

The form of presentation of first-fruits is described 
only in part. In Lev. 23 10/. 14 (old laws in H) the 
first sheaf of barley (originally from each field, or from 
each village) is brought and ‘waved’ ( henlph , rpn, a 
gesture of throwing) before Yahw6 at the local sanctuary ; 
until this is done the new crop must not be used in any 
form (v. 14); unleavened cakes (massoth) of the new 
barley meal are eaten for seven days (see Feasts, 
Passover). At the end of wheat harvest a correspond¬ 
ing ceremony is the presentation in a similar way of two 
loaves of leavened bread (originally from each house¬ 
hold, Lev. 23 15-17 20a). Cp Frazer, Golden Bought, 
2319. Dt. prescribes that specimens of the 

choicest of the fruits of the land shall be brought by 
each landowner in a basket and set down before the 
altar with a solemn liturgy of thanksgiving ; the pre¬ 
sentation is followed by a feast (see below, § 22). 

Another kind of oblation, which, though of much less 
primitive character than the kinds just mentioned, can 
be traced back to an early period in the history of Israel 
in Canaan, is the setting before the deity of a table 
spread with food and drink (see, further, below, § 34^). 
Such was the custom at Nob (1 S. 214-6 [5-7]) as well as 
at Jerusalem (iK. 748), and probably wherever God 
had a house or temple. On this table stood bread, 
which at certain intervals was exchanged for fresh loaves 
hot from the oven ; the loaves that were removed were 
eaten as ‘ holy bread ’ by the priests, and—under ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances—by laymen who had * hallowed ’ 
themselves (1 S. 21 4-6). It is natural to suppose that, 
as among other peoples, wine too, in cups or chalices, 
was placed upon the table ; but there is no mention of it 
in the OT. (On P see below, §34*2.) In the lecti- 
sternia of other religions flesh also was thus set before 
the deity ; it is not probable, however, that such was 
ever Israelite custom. Like the flesh or fat of animal 
sacrifices and the oblation of bread, wine, and oil with 
them, the loaves of ‘shew bread’ were ‘the food of 
God ’ (d'h^k cnV). 

Offerings of wine in the form of libations were made 
at the sacrificial feasts (above, § n) ; a libation of 
Sekdr , properly any fermented drink other than wine, is 
spoken of in a late law (Nu. 28 7 ; see below, § 35), 
but in no ancient source*; there seems to be no reason 
why such libations should not have been made. Honey 
was excluded from the preparation of sacrificial cakes 
(Lev. 2n), in which it was much used in other cults ; 1 
it was brought with the other choicest products of the 
land in the ceremony described in Dt. 26 i ff., but did 
not come upon the altar. Milk, often offered by other 
peoples in libations, 2 %vas not so used by the Hebrews. 

1 Libations of honey in antiquity, Theophrastus in Porphyry, 

22 °A’ reasons f° r the prohibition in Jewish law, 

o sac rijicant thus , § 6, 2255, Mangey. 

2 In Arabia, We. HeidA), in*/ Milk in Abel’s offering 
(Jos. Ant. i. 2 1) is a mistranslation of the ambiguous CHZlVn* 
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That independent libations of oil were made is intrinsic¬ 
ally not improbable, though not conclusively established 
by reference to Gen. 28 18 Judg. 99 Mic. 67. (See Now. 
HA 2 208 ; cp below, § 31#.) 

Sacrifices were generally offered at home ; every 
village had its altar ( mizbe a h , slaughter place), where 

15 . Seasons ‘he victims \vere slain and feasts held ; 

and occasions. th,ther th J f,rs,1,n K s al,d other obli- 
gatory offerings were brought (see 

High Place, § 4). There were more famous holy 
places to which men resorted in numbers, especially 
at the autumn festival (see Feasts, § 4). The 
times of sacrifice were in part fixed by custom, in 
part dependent on the occasion or on the will of the 
worshipper. To the former class belong the Passover 
at the vernal full moon (see above, §§ 4 ff.) t and the 
agricultural season feasts at the beginning and end of 
the grain harvest, and at the close of the vintage (see 
Feasts). 1 At the last three custom required every man 
to ‘see the face of Yahwe,’ with an offering (Ex. 
2317). The new moon was a favourite time for feasts : 
Saul expects all his court to be present on such an 
occasion (1S.2O4/., cp 1824/^); the annual sacri¬ 
fice of David’s clan at Bethlehem is held on a new moon 
(1 S. 2O5 f. 29). See New Moon. The Sabbath, appar¬ 
ently in a lesser degree, enjoyed the same preference. 
When a regular eultus became established at the greater 
sanctuaries, more numerous victims were offered on 
these days (see below, § 33). The specific occasions 
of sacrifice were manifold—the circumcision or wean¬ 
ing of a son, marriage, the coming of a traveller, the 
making of a compact, consultation of an oracle, the 
mustering of a clan for war or the return from a 
campaign, the accession of a king, the dedication of 
a temple, the staying of a plague. Many sacrifices 
were offered in fulfilment of vows for the obtaining 
of the most varied objects of human desire. Men 
sacrificed alike when they rejoiced in the evidence of 
Yalnve’s favour, when they lx?sought his bounty or 
his help, and when they had need to propitiate* the 
offended God. Many kinds of uncleanness required 
purification by sacrifice. 

The companies of worshippers for whom and by 
whom sacrifices were brought originally corresponded 

16 . Worshippers. to " a T ai , groupings °f. the 
rsr people, the family or clan for itself 
{e.g., 1 S. 206 ), the village community at its own high 
place {e.g. , 1 S. 9 12). Even at the greater holy places, 
which were frequented at the festival seasons bv 
multitudes from different tribes, these groups preserved 
their identity. Deuteronomy assumes that this will be 
the case at Jerusalem when all bring their sacrifices 
thither; and in the Passover the ‘household,’ even 
when casually constituted, continued to the last, and, 
indeed, still continues, to be a distinct sacral group ; 
the great mass of worshippers did not become one wor¬ 
shipping community, but remained many companies. 
The only body of worshippers in ancient times in which 
the natural groups are sunk is the army in time of war. 
How far the persistence of the family as a society of 
worship in the national religion is to be attributed to 
the survival of proper family cults, the worship of 
ancestors, it does not fall within the province of this 
article to discuss. 2 

The worshippers prepared themselves for participa¬ 
tion in the sacrifice as ‘ holy ’ by ‘ hallowing themselves ’ 
(hithkadde /, 1 S. 1 6 5 Nu. 11 18, cp Ex. 191014). An 
obligatory part of this ‘ hallowing ’ on solemn occasions 
was abstinence for a time previous to the appearance 
at the sacred place from sexual intercourse (cp 1 S. 
21 5/. Ex. 19 15); 3 other preparatory ceremonies were 
purifications, ablutions, the washing of garments. Men 
put on festal attire, garments and ornaments not of 


1 Sheep-shearing was also a time for feasting, 1 S. 25 7. 
2 See Family, § 2 ; Sta. GIVI 390/: 

3 See WRS Rel. Seni.P), 454/i 
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everyday wear (Ex. 322 11 2/. 12 35/. Hos. 2 13 [15] 

Ezek. 10 12/. )A 

For the ordinary sacrifice (zSab) the assistance of a 
priest was unnecessary ; the rites were simple and known 

17 p • f 2 to all. The older historical books 
. nes a. a b ounc i in instances of sacrifices by 
laymen of all ranks ; the father offered sacrifice for his 
household, the 'elders' for the elan or the village com¬ 
munity, the commander for the army, the king for the 
people. The offerer slew and flayed his own victim — 
as, indeed, continued to be the rule to the latest period ; 
doubtless he also in early times poured the blood upon 
the sacred stone or altar, afterwards a specifically 
priestly act. At the holy places which had a resident 
priesthood—often proprietary—the priests burnt the fat 
upon the altar ; for this service they took toll (t 8. 
2 13^). The customary right of the priests may have 
differed at different places, as it certainly changed in 
course of time (cp 18.213^! Dt. 18 3 Lev. 7 34). 3 The 
priests participated also by guest-right in the sacrificial 
feasts. The most important functions of the priesthood 
were not, however, direction or assistance at sacrifices, 
but the custody of the sanctuary, the consultation of the 
oracle, and instruction concerning purifications, piacular 
rites, and the like. 

The sacrificial worship of ancient Israel had a pre¬ 
vailingly joyous character ; to eat and drink and rejoice 
Char t before Yah we (L)t.) is a description of 


of worship. 4 


it which holds good to the end of the 


kingdom. The stated feasts in harvest¬ 
time and vintage, the new’ moon and sabbath, were 
all seasons of rejoicing ; and the occasions of public 
an 1 private sacrifice at other times (see above, £ 15) 
were, in general, of a joyful nature. The banquet 
was accompanied bv music and song (Am. 023, ep 65), 
not always of what we should call a religious kind ; 
dances, also, were customary (Ex. 32 19 1 S. 186 Ex. 
15 20 Judg. 11 34 21 19 ff.). The excesses to which such 
festivities are exposed did not fail to occur (1 8. \\-$ff. 
2 22 Is. 28 7/ Am. 2 7 / Hos. 4 i 4 ). 

But while joyful ness was thus the predominant note 
of worship, it must not be imagined that ancient religion 
had no other note. In times of private distress or 
public calamity men set themselves to expiate the 
offence, known or unknown, that had provoked God’s 
anger, to propitiate him by gifts and recover his favour 
(see 2 S. 21 1 ff. 24 18 ff. Dt. 21 1 ff. etc.). Such scenes 
as are described in 1 K. 1826^ (the priests of Baal on 
Carmel) were probably not without parallel among the 
Israelites on like occasions. Fasting before Yahwe, 
wearing the garb of mourning, was an ancient and 
common means of appealing to his mercy (see Fasting). 
In ordinary cases propitiatory sacrifices differed from 
common sacrifices, not in rite, but in the spirit and 
mood of the worshippers. When God was manifestly 
perilously incensed men would hardly venture to 
approach him with sacrifice till they had reason to hope 
that his wrath was somewhat appeased (see, e.g ., 
2 S. 24 ). 

Like other ancient monarchs, the kings of Judah and 
Israel built temples at old holy places, such as Bethel, 

in 4. t anc * their capitals, as at Jerusalem 

19 . Effect of ... i 1. 1 • ; . 

monarchy an( ^ amana - '' orsal P at these royal 
sanctuaries was under the direction of 
the sovereign ; on great occasions the king in person 
offered sacrifice in them (1 K. 8564 ; especially 925 2 K. 
Ifii2^); the priests were appointed by him. It was 
probably in these temples that the custom of offering a 
daily holocaust grew up. This sacrifice was made early 
in the morning ; in the late afternoon the oblation of 

1 We. Prol.{*\ 71. See Dress, § 8. 

2 See Priest, § 4/! 

3 To prevent controversy or extortion, tablets on which the 
legal tariff for various species of sacrifice was inscribed were 
sometimes set up before ancient temples (see CASA 165 167 ; CIL 
* «2o). 

4 See Feasts, § 5yC 


bread or dough, oil. wine (the minhah ) was presented 
(see 1 K. 1 8 29 36, cp Dan. 9 21 Ezra 9 4 /. ). 1 The animals 
required for food by the king’s great household were, no 
doubt, slaughtered at the temples with a sacrificial dedi¬ 
cation ; the name tabbdhim , lit. * butchers,’ applied to the 
palace guard, has been thought to bear witness to this 
custom (WRS AY/. Sem.P), 396). At the festivals and 
on special occasions greater nundiers of sacrifices were 
offered by the king and his court, as well as by the 
people who came together to celebrate the feast. 
Foreign luxuries, such as incense, came into use at 
these sanctuaries. The support of the regular cultus 
came from the king's treasury, either from imposts 
levied in natura (2 K. 1 6 15 Ezek. 45 9), or by the 
assignment to the temple of the revenues of a district. 
(See Taxation. ) 

A considerable number of priests must have been 
attached to the greater temples, and the necessity of 
order and authority was doubtless early felt. In 
Jerusalem we read of a chief priest and a second priest. 
The better organisation probably in part recognised, in 
part created, a differentiation of functions. The same 
conditions were favourable to the growth of the ritual 
in elaborateness and splendour, and to a concomitant 
estimate of its importance. In a word, the ritualistic 
and sacerdotal tendencies in the religion of Israel had 
their seats at the royal temples, especially at Jerusalem. 
By degrees the worship at Jerusalem came to be a very 
different thing from that at the country high places, 
and thus things were preparing both for the deutero- 
nomic reforms and for the ritual law. 

The greatest change, however, which followed the 
establishment of the kingdom was the institution of a 
regular public cultus maintained by the king for himself 
and his people. Thus a national religion was created. 

When Israel took its place among the nations, 
political and commercial intercourse opened the way for 

9n FnrfnVn re ^^ ous influence. Solomon's new 
- J temple was built by a Phoenician archi- 

‘ tect after Phoenician models ; Ahaz 
exchanged the altar for a copy of one he had seen in 
Damascus. The more complete apparatus of worship 
—the bronze reservoir and portable lavers, the many 
utensils provided for the service of the altar, for example 
—suppose corresponding elaboration in the ritual. The 
vestments and ceremonial ornaments of the priests also 
were probably patterned after those in use in Phoenician 
temples. The influence of foreign religions was much 
deeper in the seventh century, during the long reign of 
Manasseh. Not only were many new cults, especially of 
Assyrian origin, introduced (see Queen of Heaven, 
Nature Worship, § 5/.), but the worship of Yahwe 
was enriched by new rites and offerings ; the burning of 
costly gums and spices, for example, is first heard of in 
this period. 2 The sacrifice of children as burnt offer¬ 
ings, with peculiar rites, to Yahwe under the title 
‘ king ’ ( ham-milek ), which also became prevalent in this 
age, is probably a foreign — Phoenician or Syrian— cult 
adopted by worshippers of Yahwe (see Molech). 

The reforms of Josiah not only suppressed for a time 
these foreign rites, but also made a radical change in 
P f the whole sacrificial system by destroy- 

and'reartf™ ing the high places ’ carr >' in S a " a >’ 

ana reaction. thdr priesthoocls and forbidding the 

offering of sacrifice at any place in the kingdom except 
the temple in Jerusalem. 3 A necessary corollary of 
this restriction of sacrifice to one altar was the slaughter 
of animals for food at home without sacrificial rites 
(Dt. 12 15/. 20-25), contrary to the ancient rule (see 

Lev. 17 3 /)- 4 

A large part of the occasional private and family 

1 On the laler custom, see below, § 32. 

2 See Incense, § 3. It is worthy of note that Ezekiel gives 
it no place in his reformed cultus. 

3 See Deuteronomv, Israel, § yjf . ; Josiah, § 1. 

4 Disregarding redactional changes ; see Leviticus, § 28. 
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sacrifices thus drop out. The change is even greater 
on the other side ; the season feasts must now all be 
kept at Jerusalem ; thither firstlings and tithes, first- 
fruits — in a word, all obligatory offerings — must be 
brought, there all vows must be paid, and freewill offer¬ 
ings made. Various modifications of the ancient custom 
became necessary ; the lustration of houses with blood 
at the Passover must have ceased (see above, § 7} ; the 
age at which firstlings should be offered (eight days, 
Ex. 2230 [29]) is now a minimum limit — they may be 
brought at any time after they are a week old (Lev. 
2227). The removal to Jerusalem of the feasts in which 
the tithes were consumed, besides other changes (Dt. 
H24/:), deprived the poor of the village of the partici¬ 
pation in these feasts which they enjoyed by ancient 
right of hospitality ; compensation is made by the con¬ 
version of the tithes of one year in three to charity 
(Dt. 14 28/. ; see Taxation, § 10, Tithes). The 
country priests who were transported to Jerusalem were 
net allowed to offer sacrifice in the temple, though they 
had their living from its revenues ; an inferior order of 
ministry was thus, in fact, established. 

By the centralisation of worship its natural connection 
with the common life of men was much loosened. The 
Israelite could visit the holy place to offer his sacrifices 
at most but thrice a year, more commonly, perhaps, 
but once or twice. At other times he knows that stated 
sacrifices are offered in the temple daily, and with 
greater pomp at all the festivals. The possibility of a 
cultus carried on for the benefit of those who are not 


present, of a sacerdotal religion done for the people by 
the priests, and operative, if correctly performed, is 
thus prepared. These consequences were not per¬ 
ceived, much less realised, in the few remaining years 
of Josiah’s reign, nor, in their full effect, for many 
generations afterwards. 

The spirit of the sacrificial laws in Deuteronomy is 
that of the older time; 'rejoice before Yah we ’ is still 
the common expression for worship. The increased 
emphasis on the olden hospitality of the sacrificial feast 
is in accord with the prominence of rrtotives of charity 
and humanity in the deuteronomic legislation, but is 
doubtless due in part, as has been already suggested, 
to the consciousness that the transfer of these feasts to 
a distant sanctuary imperilled this feature of them. 

In the disastrous times that followed the defeat at 
Megiddo and death of Josiah, in the reaction from the 
deuteronomic reforms which not unnaturally ensued 
upon the disappointment of the high hopes based upon 
them, every .trace of these reforms was swept away. 
Not only were the old altars at the high places rebuilt 
and the foreign worship restored, but men sought more 
efficacious means of expiating guilt and securing divine 
protection in private cults—in part, perhaps, revivals of 
old Israelite practices, in part of foreign origin, such as 
are described in Ezek. 8. These strange rites were 
celebrated as mysteries by societies of initiates. Their 
sacramental sacrifices were ‘ unclean ’ beasts, such as 
swine, dogs, mice. 1 The strong taboo of the flesh of 
these animals made them peculiarly potent piacula , the 
highest grade of ‘ uncleanness ’ being convertible with 
exceptional ‘holiness.’ 


The laws in Dt. relative to sacrifice and offering 
represent older custom adapted to the plan of reform 
which made Jerusalem the sole place of worship (see 
above, § 20). 

Species of offerings : Dt. 126, cp 11 17, see also Tit /. 33 10 ; 
prescribed offerings (firstlings, tithes, etc.) are kodasim , ‘sacred ’ 
01 <a« iv, (belonging to God by right), in distinction 
4l. oeventn from votive and free-will offerings, and from 
cent. laws. animals slaughtered for food, 12 26; victims 
fronUhe flock and herd {bdkdr, son ; sor , sc) ; 
human sacrifice prohibited, 12 31, cp 18 10; victims must be 
perfect, 17 1, cp 15 21 ; ritual of holocaust and sacrifice, 12 27 ; 
burning of fat, libations, cp 32 38; offerings at the feasts and 
ntua *> 16 cp 261 ^ ; priests’ dues, 18 1 ff. \ tithes, 12 17 


I 


1 Is. 653/ 663 17 (late post-exilic rites of the same kind) : cp 
Ezek. 8 g/. See WRS, Rcl. Sew A 2 ), 290 ff. 343. 
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14 23^ cp 126 11 ; in the third year, 14 28/ ; liturgy, 26 12 Jf. : 
firstlings, \b\gjf. 

The sacrificial laws in H are of the same age. 1 4 
v Species : 'oldh Lev. 22 18, etc., 'oldh and zebah 17 8, zibhe 
seldmim 17 5 19 5, wddh '2229/, neder and nrddbiih 22 18 21- 
tithes and firstlings are not named in the remains of H (nor in 
Ezek. 40 - 48 ) ; sacrifices as kdddsim 22 2 15/, cp 198; offerings 
are ‘ the food of God ’ {lehetn eldhim ), 21 6 8 17 21 22 25, cp Ezek. 
447 ; animals sacrificed, bdkdr and son, sdr, kebes, 'ez; human 
sacrifice forbidden, 18 21 20 iff .; victims must he perfect, 22 \8j/., 
less strict rules for freewill offerings, 2223; must be brought to 
the holy place, not slaughtered elsewhere, 17 3 ^ 1 , cp 8 / ;3 
blood not to be eaten, 17 10, cp 17 137^ 19 26 ; the ritual is not 
described (17 6 probably secondary); the flesh of seldmim must 
be eaten on the day they are offered or on the following day, 
19 5 ff'\ of the todah on the day of sacrifice itself, 2229/; 
feasts, offerings, and ritual, 23 (the parts of the chapter derived 
from H ).4 


Contemporary with the laws in H, and from the 
same or cognate sources, is a large part of Lev. 11 - 15 , 
on uncleanness and purification (see Leviticus, § 24/.); 
cases requiring sacrifice are enumerated, 126/ 1514/ 
29/ 14 1-7 (49^53)- 

In Lev. 1 - 7 , also, the older sacrificial toroth, not 
only in 1 and 3 , but also in parts of 5 / 1 , represent 
pre-exilic usage and formulation in later redaction. 5 

Another source from which knowledge of the worship 
in the temple at Jerusalem may be gained, is Ezekiel’s 

2la. Ezekiel. P ro S ramme for a restored and purified 
cultus in 40 - 48 . The prophet’s pur¬ 
pose was not to create a new system of sacrifices and 
rites, but to introduce such safeguards as should prevent 
those invasions of Yahwe’s holiness which had provoked 
him in anger to destroy his desecrated house and make 
an end of the polluted worship. Knowing as we do 
the characteristic motives of Ezekiel’s reformatory zeal, 
and having from other sources reasonably good informa¬ 
tion about the temple worship in the last half-century 
before the fall of Judah, we should not find it difficult to 
distinguish the old from the new in Ezekiel’s sketch, 
and thus to use 40-48 for the history of the cultus. 6 
This testimony is the more valuable because Ezekiel 
had a priest’s intimate acquaintance with the ritual 
and affection for it. 


In comparing Ezek. 40-48 with the sources hitherto examined, 
it is important to ohserve that Ezek. deals almost exclusively 
with sacra publica , 7 the others with private sacrifices. As the 
public ceremonies had, doubtless, in all ages, a more solemn 
ritual, the fuller lilurgiyal details in Ezek., as compared, for 
example, with Dt., signify much less than has sometimes been 
made of them. Besides the species of sacrifice with which we 
have already become acquainted {'oldh, zebah , seldmim), Ezek. 
repeatedly names two others, hattdth and dsdm (EV sin offering 
and trespass offering— RV guilt offering), 40 39 42 13 42 ,\gJ/. 
4427 29 4 f>ijjf. 4620 (see below, §§ 27/). The tninhdh is an 
offering of flour and oil in specified quantities (465711, etc.); 
a libation ( nesek ) is also provided for (4517). The animals 
sacrificed are the same as in the other sources (birds are not 
named). 

The public sacrifices are provided by the prince from the 
proceeds of a tax levied in kind ( tcrumdh 45 13-17). A lamb is 
offered every morning, the regular holocaust (' dlath tdmid), with 
an accompanying oblation {tninhdh 4613-15) ; 8 9 * * the sabbath 
burnt offering is six lambs and a ram, with their oblations 
(46 4/) ;9 on the new moon, the victims are the same, with the 
addition of a bullock ( 46 6 /). At the passover a bullock is 
offered on the first day as a sin offering for the prince and 
people; during the seven days of the feast, each day seven 
bullocks and seven rams as burnt offerings, and a he goat as a 
sin offering(45 23/) ; the feast of the seventh month has the same 
sacrifices (45 25) ; there is no summer festival (Pentecost). At 
the great ^ festivals, new’ moons and sabbaths, the prince also 
provides seldmim (45 17), doubtless as a feast for the people. 

1 Setting aside the douhle redaction. See Leviticus, §§ 14 ff. 

2 The dsdm in 19 21 is from Rp. 

8 The principle, no slaughter without sacrificial rites, is re¬ 
affirmed ; see Leviticus, §§ 15, 28. 

4 Passover is not named. 

5 See Leviticus, §§ 5/ and, on dsdm and hattdth , below. 
§§ 27/ 

6 The custom of the temple after the restoration, which fre¬ 
quently followed the older usag§ rather than Ezekiel’s innova¬ 
tions, furnishes an additional criterion. 

7 Even the seldmim at the feasts, new moons, and sabbaths, 
are to be provided by the state, 45 17. 

8 No evening tdmid; see below’, § 32. 

9 The general rule for the oblation to be offered with each 

kind of victim, 46 11, cp 5 7 ; the quantity of wine for the liba¬ 

tion is nowhere fixed. 
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The number of these victims is necessarily left undetermined. 
A table (or altar) for the shewbread stands tn the temple (41 22); 
but no rules are given for the presentation of offerings upon it— 
probably the old custom is to be followed without change. 1 An 
elaborate ritual is provided for the consecration of the altar 
14:118-27), and for the semi-annual piacula (on the first of the 
first and seventh months) by which the temple and altar are 
purified (45 18-20). 2 The rites of sacrifice are given in some 
detail: the slaying and dressing of the victims (4o 38-43, cp the 
description of the court and altar, 40 28 ff. 48 \-$ff.)\ the dash¬ 
ing of the blood upon the altar (43 18), or of the sin offering in 
consecration and purification ceremonies—the application to the 
altar and other parts of the temple and court (43 20 45 19). The 
fat and blood of sacrifices are the food of God (44 7). The flesh 
of public sin offerings is burned (43 21); that of private sin 
offerings and of trespass offerings belongs to the priests (44 29); 
there are kitchens in the inner court where they boil their meal 
and bake their 7 ninhah bread ( 4 t> 19/), and chambers in which 
they eat this ‘ very holy ’ food (42 13). 

Of private sacrifices the freewill offerings of the prince (*olah 
or SHamlm) are sacrificed by the priests (43 2); the private 
sacrifices of the people are slain for them by the Levites (de¬ 
graded priests of the old high places), who wait upon the offerers 
and serve them ( 4 - 4 11); the flesh is boiled in kitchens in the 
four corners of the outer court by temple servants ( 40 21 24). 
The priests are supported by offerings: the flesh of the (private) 
sin offerings and of trespass offerings, the oblations of flour and 
oil, and everything that is devoted to Yahwd fall to them; 
besides this they have a right to all kinds of first-fruits and 
dedications (44 28 ff. ). 

Ezekiel supposes that his readers are familiar with 
the terms he uses and their significance; he does not 
deem it necessary, for example, to define the nature or 
occasion of the trespass offering (see below, § 27). 
The sacra public# , which before the fall of Judah had 
been maintained at the king’s charges, arc to be pro¬ 
vided for by the prince from the taxes. 3 The rules 
prescribing the kinds and numbers of victims to be 
offered at the feasts, and the proportion of flour and 
oil with each, may perhaps make new requirements; 
but it may safely be assumed that there had been similar 
rules fixed by the custom of the temple under the kings. 
The periodical expiation of inadvertences or mistakes 
by which the holiness of the temple might have been 
sullied, appears to be an innovation ; 4 but the rite is 
simple and old, and had probably been practised in 
earlier times when occasion required. In general, the 
ritual of public sacrifice does not seem to be much 
changed in Ezekiel's new model of temple worship. 

The consequences of Ezekiel’s system would doubtless 
have made greater changes in the sphere of private sacri¬ 
fices. The tax to be paid to the prince and the assign¬ 
ment of all first-fruits to the priests apparently are to take 
the place of all the offerings (firstlings, first-fruits, tithes, 
sacrifice for appearance at the holy place, and the like) 
which in former times the Israelite had been bound to 
bring to God. Even the sacrificial feasts ( selamim ) at 
the great lestivals were provided from the public treasury. 
There would remain vows and freewill offerings, and 
the sin and trespass offerings, in which, as it appears, 
no change was intended. In the ritual of private sacri¬ 
fice Ezekiel proposed a very radical departure from 
immemorial custom: the owner was henceforth not to 
offer his own victim, but to look on while one of the 
inferior ministry of the temple (Levites) slaughtered it 
for him. This innovation, however, did not prevail; 
in the ritual law and in the practice of the Ilerodiaii 
temple, the worshipper retained his old right (see 
below, § 26). 

The destruction of the temple in Jerusalem did not 
cause a long interruption in sacrificial worship in Judrea. 

22 Cultus * S * ot on] y were there other holv places in 
after 586 theland (see High Places,§9; Mizpaii, 
1), but there can be no doubt that the 
altar in Jerusalem was soon rebuilt and worship re- 


1 There is no mention of incense or an altar of incense, of a 
candelabrum, or of anointing oil. 

2 Observe the use of the terms kipper and hitta ; see below 
§ 45 - 

3 On the question how far this is a change of system, sec 
Taxation, § 15/ 

* It did not establish itself in the restored temple, where in 
later limes a corresponding, but much more elaborate, rite was 
celebrated annually. See Atonement, Day of. 
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established (Israel, § 45), with survivors of the old 
priesthood for its ministry. Probably, however, the 
public sacrifices—the daily holocaust and the offerings 
on Sabbaths and feast days—which had been supported 
by the king, ceased, and only private sacrifices were 
offered, as at other high places. With the appoint¬ 
ment of a native governor and the rebuilding of the 
temple, the public services were doubtless resumed on 
such a scale as the poverty of the community permitted. 
The ritual, also, no doubt, conformed to the ancient 
custom and tradition of the sanctuary as far as possible 
under these conditions; and as the prosperity of the 
Jews increased, and Persian kings and governors from 
time to time made contributions to the support of the 
temple, it recovered something of its ancient splendour. 
The opinion that the eultus was first restored by priests 
returning from the exile, and afterwards thoroughly 
reformed by Ezra in accordance with the prescriptions 
of a liturgical work (‘ Priest’s Code ’) which he brought 
with him from Babylonia, rests in both parts on the 
same late testimony, and greatly exaggerates the share 
that the Babylonian Jews bore in the development of 
Palestinian Judaism in the Persian period. Babylonian 
influence upon the terminology of the later ritual, if not 
upon the rites themselves, is indeed manifest; but, in 
view of the evidences of the same influence in other 
Syrian religions in the Persian and Greek period, it is 
not clear that we must look to the exiled priests in 
Babylonia for the explanation. 

An important landmark in the history of the ritual is 
the description of a typical series of sacrifices—sin 
offering, burnt offering, peace offerings—at the inaugura¬ 
tion of Aaron in Lev. 9 , a chapter which is universally 
assigned to the original History of the Sacred Institu¬ 
tions, and was written probably in the fifth century 
it.c. (see Historical Literature, § 9). The rites 
agree closely with the older sacrificial taroth; many 
refinements of the later laws are still unknown to the 
author, in particular such as are connected with the 
inner altar, the sprinkling of blood in consecrations and 
expiations, and the like. 

It can hardly be questioned that the philhellenic 
priests of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid times introduced 
22 a. Later. various ceremonies in imitation of the 
cults of Syrian-Greek temples, some of 
which were preserved till the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The procession at the offering of first-fruits, headed by 
an ox with gilded horns and crowned with an olive 
garland, the flute player making music before them, 
etc., is an example in point. 1 But such innovations 
were probably in matters of vestments, processions, 
and the like, rather than in the ancient rites of sacrifice 
themselves. 

The two features in which the sacrificial cultus of 
later times differs most from the worship of old Israel 
are the enhanced importance of the sacra publica and 
the greater prominence of expiatory rites. Both are 
natural consequences of the conditions of the age. 

The Jews were a widely scattered people; most of 
them could visit Jerusalem only at long intervals— 
perhaps but once or twice in a lifetime. But sacrifices 
were regularly offered for them—the daily holocausts, 
the burnt offerings and sin offerings on the sabbaths 
and new moons and at the feasts. These sacrifices 
were now maintained, not from the revenues of the 
king or prince, but by a tax collected from Jews in all 
parts of the world, who thus became participants in all 
their benefits. The cessation of the daily sacrifice was a 
calamity that deeply affected the whole race (Dan. 8 11^. 
11 31 12 11, cp Jos. RJ vi. 2 2). 

Piacula of various kinds were doubtless common in 
old Israel, as in other religions (see, eg., Dt. 21 1-9); 
many of the purifications—which fall under the same 
head—are unquestionably ancient customs {eg.. Lev. 


1 bl Rik k Tt ri 77/. 83; Philo, De Fes to cophini. 
Legg. ritual, lib. 4, cap. 10. 


Sec Spencer, 
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14 1 ff. , cp Dt. 24 8 Nu. 19 ). Solemn public piacula, 
however, seem in earlier times to have been performed 
only on occasions when some calamity warned the 
people that they had offended God (e.g ., 2 S. 24 18^; 
above, §§ 18, 20). In the Persian period, they became 
an established institution. We have seen that Ezekiel 
provides for such ceremonies at the beginning of each 
half year (above, § 21); the oldest stratum of P in Lev. 
16 seems to have had in mind a yearly expiation ; 1 the 
Day of Atonement was in later times the most solemn 
of the year. All rites of consecration and inauguration 
are begun by piacular sacrifices. Not infrequently, as 
in Ezekiel, the whole cultus is regarded as expiatory. 
The prevalence of such a conception of God’s holiness 
as we find in Ezekiel, inevitably led to the multiplication 
of expiatory rites ; the depressed and unhappy state of 
the Jews in Palestine during a large part of these 
centuries may be regarded as a contributory cause. 

The differences between the sacrificial worship of 
old Israel and that, say, of NT times must not, 
however, be exaggerated. The public cultus did not 
supersede private sacrifices. The Jews, even from the 
remoter parts of Palestine, frequented Jerusalem at the 
feasts in great numbers, bringing the prescribed offerings 
and paying their vows ; the population of the city itself 
and of neighbouring Judaea alone was sufficient with 
their sacrifices to give employment and support at 
ordinary times to a great number of priests. Nor must 
it be thought that the worshippers were habitually 
oppressed by a sense of sin, or that the expiatory side 
of the cultus so dominated their conception of sacrifice 
as to exclude all others. The contrast sometimes 
drawn between Dt., with its rejoicing before Yah we, 
and P, with all its sin offerings and trespass offerings, 
even if it fairly represented the spirit of two legislations, 
cannot legitimately be taken as evidence of a corre¬ 
sponding difference in the spirit of religion in two ages. 2 
From our other sources it is easy to show that no such 
radical difference exists. 


II. DEVELOPED JEWISH SYSTEM 

It is proposed in the following paragraphs briefly to 
describe the Jewish sacrificial system in its final form, 

T , - , as it was in practice in the last 

23. Introductory. cemury befor / the destruetion of 

Jerusalem. In this system the rules and rites of sacrifice 
in the Pentateuch, of whatever age and origin, were 
combined, and their often conflicting requirements in 
some fashion harmonised. There was also a traditional 
usage, not wholly dependent upon the written law, and 
at all events much more detailed, without a knowledge 
of which we should often be hopelessly at a loss in our 
effort to reconstruct the ritual. 3 Our sources, therefore, 
include, besides the Pentateuch, the descriptions of the 
cultus in Jewish authors—Sirach, the Epistle of Aristeas, 
Philo, the NT, Josephus, etc.—and the school tradition 
embodied in the legal midrash {Mekilld, Sip/ird, 
Siphre ), the Mishna, and the Tosephta. 4 

The comprehensive name for offerings of all kinds, 
94 Off * including dotations to the sanctuary, is 
in general*; ^ orbSn (t? - !?)- ' present, gift ' (Xu. 7 12-17, 
species. ' etc -; C P also Neh. IO35 1331). 

This term, which is found only in technical 
use, first appears in the sixth century (Ezek. 20 28 40 43, sacrificial 
laws in Lev. 1 3), and is probably a horrowed word, as is sug¬ 
gested also by the unusual form of the noun; cp Assyr. 
kurbdnu (Ritual, §§ i, 11 in), Aram.-Syr. kurban. The 
technical use of the verb hikrib * present ’ an offering 

to God, is of the same age. © renders the noun by SCjpov, Yg. 
variously and often freely Tg. and Pesh. kurban. 


1 See Atonement, Day ok, § 2; Leviticus, § 12. 

2 Many critics appear to be misled by the word ‘ sin offering.’ 
See below, § 28^. 

8 It would be quite impossible, e.g., to understand the 
ceremonies of the Day of Atonement from Lev. 16. 

4 This tradition — carefully to be distinguished from the 
scholastic exegesis and casuistry in the same writings — goes 
back to priests who had served in the temple. 


The old Hebrew minhah , ‘gift,’ which in earlier 
times was used more broadly (see above, § ii), is in 
the ritual laws specifically the oblation of flour and oil 
or of cakes baked therefrom. 

The species of sacrifice are the same as in Ezek.: burnt 
offering {'olah), trespass offering ( asdvi ), sin offering 
[hatlath), and peace offerings ( sUainim) ; some of these 
embrace several varieties. 

The public sacrifices are either stated or occasional, 
o The stated public sacrifices are : 

ZD. oaCrd The regular daily burnt offerings, every 

pub!ICQ. et morning and evening (Ex. 29 38-42 Nu. 28 3-8). 

privata. 1 2. The additional burnt offerings on the 
sabbaths (Nu. 289^) and the new moons (ib. 
11 -14), and at the annual festivals, viz., Passover {ib. 16-25!, 
Pentecost (26-31), New Year (29 1-6), Day of Atonement (7*11), 
Tabernacles (12-38). 

3. The sin offerings at the new moons and feasts (Nu. 2 S15 22 30 
29 5 11 16 19 22 25 28 31 34 38). 

4. The goat of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 10 15, etc.). 

Occasional piacula are : 

1. The sin offering of the congregation (Nu. 15 22^C Lev. 
4 13 ff.). 

2. The sin offering of the ‘anointed priest,’because his sin 
brings guilt upon the people (Lev. 43^.; cp Lev. 16 b 11 14). 

In this class may be included also sacrifices of con¬ 
secration for the temple and altar (Lev. 814/. ; cp 
Ex. 40 1^) ; and the sacrifices for the installation of 
priests, especially the high priest (Ex. 29 Lev. 8). 2 

Public sacrifices as a rule are either burnt offerings 
or sin offerings *, the trespass offering is always a private 
sacrifice, and the only public peace offerings are the 
two lambs at Pentecost (Lev. 2819, see below, §40); 
the consecration ceremonies also include silamim. 

Private sacrifices may be of any of the four chief 
species, and frequently comprise more than one kind. 
They are either prescribed or voluntary. The prescribed 
sacrifices are : 

1. Sin offerings, trespass offerings, and purifications of various 
kinds according to the occasion. 

2. The sacrifices obligatory upon those who appeared at the 
temple at a festival season ; with which may be included the 
Passover. 


Voluntary private sacrifices were brought either in 
fulfilment of a vow, as freewill offerings, or as expres¬ 
sions of gratitude ( nider, neddbdh, toddJi). 

It will be most convenient to begin with private 
sacrifices, since these are more fully described in the 
Pentateuch, and afterwards to treat of the public cultus 
in the temple, for the details of which we are mainly 
dependent upon Jewish tradition. 

The victim might be from the flock or the herd 
(Lev. 1 2) ; a turtle-dove or a pigeon was also accepted. 3 

_ . If a quadruped, it must be a male without 

.4 blemish, a bullock, ram, or he goat. A 
ottering. jj st Q f twe ] ve defects which rendered an 
animal unfit for sacrifice is given in Lev. 2222-25 ; much 
more minute rules are found in the Talmud. 5 If the 
dissection of the victim disclosed abnormal or diseased 
organs, this also caused its rejection. The age of the 
victim is sometimes prescribed ; in general, animals that 
had attained their full grow th were preferred for burnt 
offerings. The offerer brought the victim to the 

court of the temple, rested both hands heavily upon its 
head, slaughtered and flayed it, and cut up the carcass. 
The priest received the blood and carried it to the altar, 
and afterwards burnt the flesh and fat. 

That the offerer slew his own victim is the rule in Lev. 1 5 11, 
and is universally assumed in Palestinian tradition (see, eg., 
M. Zebdhim , 3 1 ; Siphra , Par. 4 ; cp M. Kilim 1 8, etc.; so also 
Jos. Ant. iii. 9 1). 0, indeed, in Lev. l.c. has indefinite plurals 


1 1 Publica sacra, quae publico sumptu pro. populo. fiunt . . . 
privata, qua? pro singulis hominibus, familiis, gendbus fiunt, 
Festus ; the distinction is made by Josephus (Ant. iii. 9 i), Philo 
(e.c., Dc victimis offer. § 3), and in the Mishna. 

2 The installation sacrifices might from another point of view 

he regarded as private sacrifices, and are in fact so regarded 
by Jewish tradition. . . 

3 The offering of birds as burnt offerings is permitted as the 
only kind of sacrifice possible to the poor in cities. 

4 On the name see above, § 12. 

5 See M. Bekdrdth 6, Tos. Bekdrdth 4, Bekdrdth naff. 
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(< 7 i£a£ov< 7 i)i and is naturally followed by Philo, Dc victimis, 
2241 Mangey; but their interpretation is not to be accepted. 1 
Ezekiel would have the sacrifices of laymen slain by Levites (see 
above, § 21); but there is no evidence that this ever became the 
actual practice. 2 The place for the slaughter of the burnt 
offering was in the Court of the Priests (see Temple), on the 
N. side of the great altar (Lev. 1 n), where also the sin offer¬ 
ing and the trespass offering were slain (peace offerings might 
be slain in any part of the court; M. Zebahim bij/l). Here 
were rings in the pavement for tying the victims, posts supporting 
beams with hooks to hang them up on, and low marble tables 
for dressing the large cattle (J/. Midddth 3 5 5 2 M. Tdmid 3 5 
M. Shekalim ti 4, etc.). The blood was caught by a priest in a 
bason, and thrown from the vessel against the altar in such a 
way that some of the blood struck each of the four faces of the 
altar. The carcass was then cut up according to a certain 
order ; the inwardsand shanks (with the feet) were washed ; and 
all the parts of the animal, except the hide 3 and the contents of 
the intestines, were borne by priests to the sloping ascent of the 
altar, where they were salted ; finally they were carried up to 
the top of the altar, flung on the great fire, 4 and burned. In 
later times, at least, an oblation was offered with private holo¬ 
causts (Xu. 15 i^I). 

I'he offering of a bird had necessarily a different ritual (Lev. 
1 14-17; M. Zebahim «» 5). The dove or pigeon, which mi^ht 
be of either sex, was taken by the priest to the altar; ascending 
the ramp and standing at one corner, he pinched off the bird’s 
head with his thumb-nail, squeezed out the blood so that it 
flowed down the side of the altar, drew out the crop with the 
entrails through an opening in the breast, and threw these, with 
the feathers, on the ash heap K. of the altar. Then with his 
hands he rent the fowl by its wings without actually pulling it 
in two, rubbed it with salt, and threw it upon the fire. 


In the Pentateuch, especially in Lev. 5 , there is some 
confusion between trespass offerings anti sin offerings 

97 Trosnass ,see Lbv,t,cus - § 5 )! ‘he original dis- 
’ . 5 3 tinction both in occasion and ritual is, 

0 e ng. however, sufficiently clear, and is in 
general justly observed bv the Jewish tradition. In the 
dsdm the victim is regularly a ram (dvil, V’N Lev. 5 15 f. 


iS 66 [025], Xu. 58 Lev. 19 2t/., cp Ezra 10 19 ; in two 
late laws kt f bes, Lev. 14 i 2 21 Nu. 612). 6 The 

animal, according to the Jewish interpretation of Lev. 
5 15, must be worth at least two shekels. The ritual in 
Lev. 7 1 ff. prescribes that the trespass offering shall be 
slain, like the burnt offering, on the X. side of the great 
altar ; 7 the blood is thrown against the altar precisely 
as in the burnt offering (§ 26) ; when the animal is cut 
up certain parts are taken to be burned upon the altar, 
viz., the fat tail, the fat that covers the entrails 
(omentum), the two kidneys with the fat upon them, 
and the excrescence on the liver. 8 Xo oblation or 
libation accompanies them. The flesh of the animal 
falls to the priests (according to Lev. 7 7, to the officiat¬ 
ing priest) ; it is ‘ very holy,’ and may be eaten only 
by males in a state of ceremonial purity and in a holy 
place. 

In the ceremonies for the purification of the leper prescribed 
in Lev. 149 (/., which have a striking—and surely not accidental 
—resemblance to the consecration of priests (Lev. 8 ), the he lamb 
with whose blood the leper’s right ear, thumb, and great toe 
were anointed is called an dsdm; but the ritual—note the 
‘ waving ’ of the lamb, the accompaniment of oil, the anointing 
with blood and oil, sprinkling of oil, etc.—has nothing in 
common with that of Lev. 7 (see below, § 28/>). 


In the oldest laws about the dsdm this species of 
sacrifice seems to have been required only in expiation 
of the unlawful appropriation of the property of another 
(conversion), or of the tribute due to Yahwe (see Lev. 


1 A man might have his sacrifice offered by another ; but the 
other was not necessarily a priest. 

2 The slaying of the paschal lambs by the priests had a 
particular reason in the urgent need of expedition. 

3 The hide fell to the priest who conducted the sacrifice (Lev. 
7 8 ); a different rule seems to have prevailed in the Herodian 
temple; see Sehiirer, ( 7 / 7 r l 3 > 2248. 

4 Ep. A rist. . ed. Thackeray, 535 , admires the strength as 
well as the skill with which this was done. 

5 Heb. dsdm (CS’ft), © to nepi rrjs TrArjfXfxeAeias, rj nArifJipieAeta, 
Vg. hostla pro delicto. On the technical meaning of the term 
see col. 4204, begin. 

6 The female victim in Lev. 56 is a sin offering. So are also 
the doves and the offering of flour allowed to he substituted by 
the poor, Lev. 57-13 ; see Leviticus, § 8. 

7 There is no mention of the imposition of hands. 

8 The same parts of the sheep are burned when it is a sin 
offering or a peace offering, or an inauguration sacrifice. 
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61-7 [620 ff.], 5 14-16 ; cp Lev. 22 14-16 and Xu. 05-8). 1 
In such cases restitution of the property with the 
addition of one-fifth its value must be made, and a ram 
offered r.3 a ‘trespass offering/ The term dsdm prob¬ 
ably originally signified the mulct by which such an 
offence was punished ; the application to the sacrifice is 
secondary. An dsdm in silver is named in 2 K. 12 16 
as one of the sources of the priests' income ; as a 
species of sacrifice dsdm is mentioned first in Ezekiel, 
but in a way which implies that it was well known. 

In the redaction of the laws the distinctive character of 
the dfdm is lost, and a ‘ trespass offering" is prescribed 
in many cases in which the offence is of a different 
nature and restitution is impossible (see, e.g., Lev. 
5 1 ff. 17 ff. 1920 ff. ) ; the confusion with the sin offering 
remarked above thus arises. 

The victims required by the laws differ in different 
cases—a bullock, he goat, she goat, ewe lamb or kid, 

28 a Sin ° r a ^ ove ( see below). The animal is 

~ *. o brought to the temple court, and after the 
imposition of hands, as in the burnt offering, 
is slain by the offerer (Lev. 429) on the X. side of the 
altar. The distinctive feature of the ritual is that the 
priest, instead of dashing (pm) the blood against the 
sides of the altar from the ground, ascends the altar, 
and, dipping his finger into the bason, smears ((p;, 
‘put’) blood upon each of the four horns of the altar 
in order ; the rest of the blood is poured out at the 
base of the altar. The parts offered upon the altar are 
the same which are thus consumed in the peace offerings 
(§ 29) and the trespass offering (§ 27). The flesh 
belongs to the priests ; it is, like that of the dsdm , 

‘ very holy,' and must be eaten under the same restric¬ 
tions. 

The holiness of the hattdth is in other respects more 
intense than that of the dsdm; everything which comes 
in contact with the flesh becomes ‘ sacred ’ (cp Hag. 
212), that is, becomes the property of God—in effect, 
of the temple ; an earthen pot in which the flesh is 
boiled must be broken, a metal one scoured and rinsed ; 
a garment upon which the blood has accidentally spirted 
must be washed in a ‘ holy’ place (Lev. 627-29 [20-22]). 
The piacular character of the sacrifice accounts for this 
higher degree of holiness. 

In offering a dove as a sin offering the priest kills it 
with his thumb-nail (as in the burnt offering), but does 
not completely sever the head from the body ; sprinkles 
some of the blood upon the side of the altar (not on the 
horns), and squeezes out the rest of the blood at the 
base ; there are no altar portions to burn ; 3 the flesh 
goes to the priest (Lev. 67-9 626 [19]). 

In cases of extreme poverty a sin offering consisting 
only of a tenth of an ephah of fine flour, without oil or 
frankincense, was accepted ; the priest burned a handful 
of it upon the altar and took the rest for himself as in 
other oblations (Lev. 511-13). 

A late law (Lev. 4 ; see Leviticus, § 5) establishes 
a sliding scale of sin offerings according to the station 
of the offerer : the common man has to bring a female 
goat or sheep (428 32), as was doubtless the older rule 
(cp Lev. 56 Xu. 1527). 4 If too poor for such a sacrifice, 
he is allowed to substitute two doves or pigeons, one 
as a sin offering and one as a burnt offering ; or, in 
extremity, an oblation of flour (see above) ; 5 a prince 
(nX’:) in a similar case must offer a he goat (Lev. 423 f., 
cp Xu. 7 16, etc.); the ‘anointed priest’ a bullock (see 
below, § 37 c). 

The name ‘ sin offering ’ suggests to the modern 

1 Affinity to H has been noted in the primary stratum of 
these toroth. 

2 Heb. hattdth (pNEjl), © to irepl ttjs aftaprCas, Vg. hostia 
pro pcccato. 

3 For this reason a second bird is ordered as a burnt offering. 

4 Female victims in piacula , see, e.g., Schoemann, 2 226; cp 
also Xu. 10 2 Dt. 21 3. 

5 These mitigations are not understood to apply to those sin 
offerings in which a certain victim is prescribed for all. 
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reader a sacrifice for the expiation of sin in our sense 
of the word, and it is often imagined that the Jewish 
sacrificial system provides and requires such expiation 
for every sin. Both these notions are erroneous. The 
cases in which a hattdth is prescribed fall for our appre¬ 
hension into two classes: first, the ignorant or in¬ 
advertent transgression of certain prohibitions (‘ taboos ’ 
—including some in which we see a moral character), 
or unintentional failure to observe the prescriptions of 
the law (Nu. from the context it is clear that 

religious observances are primarily meant) ; second, in 
purifications of various kinds, as of a woman after 
childbirth, a leper, etc., or of things, such as an altar 
(see below, § 45). For the former class the general 
rule in the Mishna is that any transgression the penalty 
of which, if wilful, would be that the offender be cut off, 
requires, if comm.tted in .gnorance or through inad¬ 
vertence, a hattdth ( M. Kdrithoth 1 2) ; the catalogue of 
these transgressions (ib. li) ranges from incest and 
idolatry to eating the (internal) fat of animals and 
imitating the composition of the sacred incense, but 
does not include the commonest offences against morals. 
In the second class (purifications) fall the hatldth of a 
woman after childbirth (Lev. 126 ) ; of a man who has 
suffered from gonorrhoea ( 15 14 /.), or a woman from 
menorrhagia (1629 /.) ; of a Nazirite accidentally 
defiled by the proximity of a dead body (Nu. 610/.)—in 
all these cases the victim is a dove or pigeon ; of a 
leper (Lev. 1 4 10 ff.\ a ewe lamb, for the poor a dove or 
pigeon) ; 1 of a Nazirite at the end of his term (Nu. 6 14 ; 
ewe lamb); a man defiled by contact with the carcass 
of an unclean animal, etc. (Lev. 62 f, ewe lamb or 
she goat, t*. 6). 

In connection with the hattdth brief reference may be 
made to certain peculiar ceremonies of similar intent and 

t» i- effect. The most characteristic of these 

2 8b. Peculiar 

piacula. 

over an earthen vessel containing fresh water in such a 
manner that its blood mingles with the water ; the priest 
dips cedar wood, wool dyed crimson, and ‘hyssop,’ 
together with the living bird, into the vessel, sprinkles 
the water upon the leper, and lets the living bird fly 
away. 2 The expiration of the term of the Nazirite’s 
vow (Nu. 613-21) is celebrated by a complete series of 
sacrifices, beginning with a ewe lamb as a sin offering, 
a he lamb as a burnt offering, and a ram for a peace 
offering ; the oblation consists of a basket of different 
kinds of cakes. The boiled shoulder (only here) of the 
ram with a specimen of each kind of cake is * waved ’ 
before Yahwe (see § 29 a), and then belongs to the 
priest. 

The Ordeal of Jealousy has been described elsewhere 
(see Jealousy, Ordeal of). 

The best description of the peace offering ritual is in 
Lev. 3 , corresponding to that of the burn?, offering in 1 ; 

29a Peace see also 7 28 ^ 2221 -^’ ]5 'ff- 

~ ‘ . y The victim may, as the owner pleases, be 

° ' from the flock or the herd, either male or 
female, and of any age ; it is required only that it be 
without blemish (see above, § 26), a rule that is relaxed 
in the freewill offering alone. The presentation and 
imposition of hands occur precisely as in the burnt 
offering ; but whereas 'dldh, hattdth , and asdm must be 
killed on the N. side of the altar, the Miamim may be 
slain in any part of the court — obviously because at 
certain seasons they were brought in such numbers that 
the space on the N. of the altar, with its apparatus, did 
not suffice. The slaughter of the victim and the dashing 
of the blood upon the altar, again, differ in no respect 
from the corresponding acts in the burnt offering or 

1 The later law ; cp the old purification, Lev. 14 1-8; see 
below, § 28 b t Leviticus, § 10. 

2 See Clean and Unclean, § 16. On the later ritual (Lev. 
14 ■ y ” v 


is the old rite for the purification of the 
leper (Lev. 14 1-8); a clean bird is killed 


°J r -) see also above, § 27. 

On the term selaimm and its 


i term selaimm and its meaning see above, §11, 
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the trespass offering ; the sin offering alone requires a 
peculiar application of the blood. The portions con¬ 
sumed upon the altar are the fat that covers the entrails 
(great omentum) and all the fat upon the entrails, the 
two kidneys with the mass of fat upon them, and the 
excrescence upon the liver, which is to be separated 
with the kidneys ; if the victim was a sheep there was 
added to these the whole fat tail, removed close to the 
os sacrum. 

The precise meaning of ihe phrase 133 n Vy fnrn*n, or 
mnr (Lev. 816919) is disputed. (P 6 Ao/ 3 os 6 en-i roO 
7f7rar09, 6 Ao/ 3 b? tou YjTraro?, Vg. reticulum jecoris , etc., EY 
‘ the caul upon the liver.’ 1 According to Jewish tradition it 
was not fat ( Tos . Hullin 9 14) ; in the Mishna it is called yzzX, 
‘finger’ (M. Tdmui 4 3) ; Saad. translates, ziyddat al-kabid , 
an Arabic anatomical term which etymologically corresponds to 
Heb. mm'. The question cannot be discussed here ; ihe view 
of the present writer is that the lobus caudatus is meant, 
which lies close against the right kidney. 

Another phrase which has been variously rendered is 
nxyn ns^, Lev. 39. The nxy is not the * coccyx,’ as many 
modern writers absurdly say, nor the vertebral column, but the 
os sacrum. 

These parts having been removed, the carcass was 
cut up, and the owner proceeded to present his offering 
to God by taking upon his two hands the altar portions 
and the breast and ‘ waving ’ them before Yahwe (Lev. 
729 f). In conformity with the example in Ex. 2924, 
the priest, in later times, put his hands beneath those 
of the offerer and moved them backward and forward, 
up and down ; the right leg was also added to the 
breast (cp Lev. 9 21 Ex. 2927). After this ceremony the 
priest salted the altar portions and burned them ; the 
breast and leg went to the priests ; the rest of the flesh 
made a feast for the maker of the sacrifice ; women as 
well as men might partake of it, if only they were in a 
state of ceremonial purity (Lev. 7 19-21). (See Clean 
and Unclean.) It might be eaten anywhere in Jeru¬ 
salem on the day on which it was offered or the following 
day before sunset ; whatever remained after that time 
must be burned (Lev. 7 16-18 19 5-8). One species of 
Miamim, however, the tdddh , had to be eaten on the 
day of sacrifice (see § 29 b ; also § 39#). 

The increase of the tariff in 7 32 appears in the very construc¬ 
tion of the sentence. In Dt. the priest receives a foreleg, the 
jowl, and the stomach (tripe); the older stratum of priesily laws 
gives him the breast (nin, <jrt)Qvviov, pectusculum ) instead (see 
Ex. 29 26 Lev. 7 ^1) ; this is presented to God (‘ the wave breast ’) 
and ceded by him to his priest. Lev. 7 32 adds Lhe right leg as 
a tax (ronn) paid by the Israelites to the priest (cp Nu. G20). 
The rules of Di. and P are harmonised in the Mishna by apply¬ 
ing the former to hullnn , the latter to kdddsim (M. Hullin 10 1, 
Siphrd on Lev. Let). 

The priests’ portions of the Miamim were not subject 
to the severe restrictions of the hattdth and the asdm; 
the flesh might be eaten by the priests and their families, 
including slaves, anywhere in Jerusalem. The same 
rule of time applies to the priests’ part of the flesh as to 
the offerers 

The ordinary Mlamim described in the last section 
were offered either in fulfilment of a specific vow to 
. T , . sacrifice such and such victims as peace 
k, . an 'offerings (ndder), 2 or as a ‘freewill 

0 ©ring, offering’ ( ndddbdh ) — that is to say, a 
sacrifice not made obligatory by the law or by the 
owner’s engagement (vow). These two kinds only are 
named in Dt. 12 17 Lev. 22 17 ff. Nu. 15 iff. Lev. 
7n^ (see also 22 zgf) joins with these a third species 
of Mia mini, the tdddh (AV ‘sacrifice of thanksgiving,’ 

‘ thank offering on the name, see below, begin, of next 
col.), to which in some respects different rules apply. 

The tdddh was accompanied by a prescribed oblation 
of a peculiar kind, in which, besides various kinds of 
sacrificial cakes, leavened bread is included (see § 30). 
The flesh of the victim must be eaten on the day of the 
sacrifice, ‘none of it must be left until morning’ ( 7 i 5 > 

1 On the history of interpretation, see Dillmann-Ryssel on 
Lev. 3 4. 

2 The votive offering might also be an ‘ dldh , § 26. 
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2230 [H]). The cakes and bread were naturally sub¬ 
jected to the same restriction { '/Jhiihim , 360). The 
limit of time is the same which is fixed in Ex. 23 18 3425 
for the sacrifices of Yahw&’s feast {in ), 1 and in Ex. 12 10 
(P) for the Passover. It is therefore evidently an old 
rule for at least some sacrifices. 

According to the Talmud (Zi'bdhim, 36«)the limit applied also 
to the dsd/n and hattdth the flesh of which was eaten by the 
priests, and to the peace offerings of the congregation (Lev. 
23 19) and the peace offering of the Nazirite (Nu. 6 17). 

The offering of leavened bread, also, is doubtless an 
old custom (see above, § 11) ; the cakes of unleavened 
bread seem to be an accommodation to the ordinary 
rule, Lev. 2 11. There seems, therefore, to be no suffi¬ 
cient reason for regarding the todah as a late develop¬ 
ment. 

'The name m'lfl signifies ‘ praise, thanksgiving ’ (cp ® dvtria 
al re'trew?, Lev. 7 5, xapju.oo-uvrjs 22 29, Vg. hostia pro grattarlint 
actio ne ) ; its use in connection with .sacrifice is old (Am. 4 5 
m’ffl j‘E~p nap [note the conjunction with neddi ! dh\ cp Jer. 
17 26 33 11), and the law in Lev, 2229 was apparently contained 
in II. It was perhaps, as Jewish scholars explain, a sacrifice of 
gratitude for some signal manifestation of (loti’s goodness, such 
as deliverance from a great peril. The apparent conflict in the 
laws may he explained by the fact that the toddh was regarded 
by some compilers as a distinct species of sacrifice, by others as 
a variety of scldmim. 

'To the class of the Miamim belongs also the Jiagigdh, to 
which a bookof the Mishna is devoted— i.e., the sacrifices 
made bv pilgrims at the feasts, especially in the spring. 
The animals thus offered furnished the flesh for the 
sacrificial feasts which are so often commended in Dt. 
(e.g. VZ 6 /., iif, etc.) ; they might be purchased with 
the proceeds of the sale of the (‘second’) tithe (Dt. 
1424^), or be taken from the cattle tithe (Lev. 2732). 
Besides the hdgigdh Mid mini, which were obligatory, 
the Rabbis distinguish salmi' simhdh , ‘ joyous sacrifices,’ 
at the feasts, which might be either votive or freewill 
offerings ; the cattle tithe might be used for these also. 

The oblation {min hah) consists of flour and oil either 
merely kneaded in a mass or baked or fried in cakes of 
nut o various kinds. Salt is required in all, 

and a portion of frankincense accom¬ 
panies many of these oblations ; leaven, and honey, 
which in other countries was commonly used in sacrifi¬ 
cial cakes, are prohibited (Lev. 2 n). The minhah is 
either an independent offering— voluntary or prescribed 
—or the obligatory concomitant of certain species of 
sacrifices. 

The rules for the minhah as an offering by itself are 
found in Lev. 2 , which corresponds to 1 (burnt offering), 
and 3 (peace offering). 'The following varieties are 
recognised : 

(a) The oblation of fine wheat flour (n(?i <r€/j.L8a\i$), 3 
Lev. 2 1-3, as a votive or freewill offering. The quantity 
is for the giver to determine ; tradition Axes the minimum 
at one tenth of an ephah. For each tenth of an ephah 
one log of oil is required. 4 The offerer put the flour 
and part of the oil into a vessel and mixed them by 
stirring, transferred the mass to a liturgieal vessel, 
poured the rest of the oil over it, and put frankincense 
on top of it. 5 The priest carries it to the altar, takes 
a handful of the mass and puts it in another vessel 
with all the frankincense, ascends the altar, puts salt 
upon the oblation, and places it upon the fire. The 
portion thus consumed is called the azkdrdh ( Lev. 2 2, 
‘reminder,’ EV ‘memorial’); the rest of the dough 
goes to the priests. It is 4 very holy,’ like the sin 
offering and the trespass offering, being ceded to the 
priesthood from the ‘ offerings of Yahwe made bv fire ’ ; 
it may not be leavened (Lev. 0 16 f [9 f.~\), but is baked, 

1 The words ‘ the Passover’ in the second passage are regarded 
by many as a gloss. 

2 See above, § 14. 

3 On the preparation of the wheat, see . 1 /. Mind both 65 ; cp 
Food, § 1. 

4 Preparation of the oil, . 1 /. Mindhith 83 /?! ; see Oil. 

5 This, it is observed, corresponds to the slaying and dressing 
of a victim by the owner. 
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and eaten by the males of priestly families within the 
temple precincts. 

( 6 ) 'The oblation of cakes baked in the oven (T3n), Lev. 
24 (see Bakemeats, Bread). Of these the law 
describes two species—unleavened cakes {halloth) mixed 
with oil, and unleavened wafers ( rZkikim ) smeared with 
oil. Both were made of fine flour ; the halloth were 
thicker cakes shortened with oil, the rtkikim thin wafer 
bread mixed with water only and after baking smeared 
with oil (as we should butter it). These cakes were 
baked in the temple ; the offerer broke them into pieces, 
put them into a liturgical vessel with the quantum of 
frankincense, and brought it to the priest, who pro¬ 
ceeded as in the former case. 

(c) Baked on a griddle or fried in a pan (Lev. 2 5/. iff.). 

Heb. nans.l ^7 nrua, nc J n-lp nmp respectively. The 
uiensils are described in Sipkrd , ad loc., and in M. Mendhith 
58 : the mahdbath is a griddle ; the marheseth a somewhat deep 
pan with a cover, in which the dough fried in its own fat; see 
Cooking, § 7. 

The flour and part of the oil were put in a vessel and 
mixed by stirring, the mass was kneaded with lukewarm 
water, baked on the griddle or fried in the pan as the 
offerer chose (or as he had vowed to do) ; the cakes 
were then broken into pieces, the rest of the oil poured 
over them (Lev. 26 ), and frankincense placed upon 
them. The priest proceeded as in the previous cases. 

An independent oblation is prescribed by the 
law as the sin offering of the very poor (Lev. 511-13) ; 
it consisted of one tenth of an ephah of fine flour ( sdleth ), 
without oil or frankincense. The priest burned a hand¬ 
ful of it on the altar as an azkdrdh, and took the rest 
for himself. A similar offering of coarse barley 

meal, without oil or frankincense, is required in the 
peculiar ritual of the ordeal of jealousy, Xu. 5 n/ (see 
Jealousy, Ordeal of). The oblation at the installa¬ 
tion of priests and the daily oblation of the high priest 
will be treated below under sacra publica (§ 39^). 

The general rule for the oblation accompanying 
private sacrifices is laid down in Xu. 15 1-16. Every 
victim from the flock or the herd, 1 offered as 'oldh or 
zibah, whether in fulfilment of a vow, as a freewill 
offering, or at the feasts, must be accompanied by an 
oblation proportioned to the value of the animal : 2 with 
a lamb or kid, one tenth of an ephah of fine flour 
mixed with one fourth of a hin of oil ; with a ram, two 
tenths of flour, one third of a hin of oil; with neat 
cattle, three tenths of flour and one half a hin of oil for 
each animal. The preparation and offering of the 
oblation are the same as in the independent oblation of 
fine flour (above, a). 

The following oblations are prescribed as the accom¬ 
paniment of certain sacrifices of purification : 

(a) In the (secondary) ritual for the purification of the 
lepers (Lev. 14 io ff. 21 ff.), with the animals to be 
offered, are required three tenths of an ephah of fine 
flour mixed with oil and one log of oil {v. 10); in case of 
poverty the flour may be reduced to one tenth, but the 
quantity of oil remains the same (v. 21). {b) The 

Xazirite, on the completion of his vow (Xu. 615), has to 
bring, with his three victims, a basket of unleavened bread 
of both kinds which are baked in the oven (viz. cakes 
mixed with oil and wafers smeared with oil ; above, b ; 
according to the Mishna, ten of each variety), ‘ and 
their [the victims’] oblation and libation'— i.e., as 
understood by Jewish tradition, in addition to the cakes, 
the oblation of fine flour and oil that according to rule 
should accompany every burnt offering and peace 
offering. 3 The purification of a woman after 

childbirth required a lamb as a burnt offering (Lev. 126 ); 
an oblation is not named in the law, but the case was 
brought under the general rule of Xu. 15 3-5. 

1 Birds are not offered on the occasions specified, and there¬ 
fore are not mentioned in the rule. 

2 Sin offerings and trespass offerings have no oblations. The 
Mishna makes an exception of the sin offering and trespass 
offering of the leper, Lev. 14 10 (.1/. Mendhflth 96). 

3 This is perhaps only an exegetical oblation. 
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Nu. 15 i-i 6 prescribes with the oblation, and in the 
same cases, a libation of wine as the obligatory acconi- 

_ i paniment of private burnt offerings 

3 ia. Libations. 1 £ nd sacrifice J with a Iamb or k f d 

one fourth of a hin ; with a ram, one third ; with a 
victim from the herd, one half. No libation is made 
with any oblation offered by itself without the sacrifice 
of an animal (see Lev. 2 6 19-23 [12-16] Nu. 515); nor 
with sin offerings or trespass offerings, for the same 
reason that these sacrifices have no oblation ; 2 nor 
with birds. A libation accompanies the peace offering 
at the release of the Nazirite’s vow (Nu. 615 17); it is 
not named with the burnt offering and oblation of 
the cleansed leper (Lev. 14 10 20), nor with that of the 
P ner per a (Lev. 126 /.). In these cases also Jewish 
authorities apply the rule in Nu. 153 ^ No ritual 
directions for the libation are found in the OT ; see 
below, § 35. 

Nothing is said in the Pentateuch about an independent 
libation ; but the Mishna recognises a votive offering or 
freewill offering of wine (.1/. MSndhdtk 12 s, cp 13 s), 
and there is other evidence that such libations were 
made (cp Jubilees 7 s); the quantity is fixed at three 
logs, all of which was thrown upon the fire ( 7 Jbdhim 
91 b, cp Jubilees, l.e.). A votive offering or 

freewill offering of oil (without flour) is also recognised 
by the Rabbis, though R. 'Akiba does not allow it 
(M. 7Jbahim 108) ; the quantity should be not less 
than one log ; a handful was thrown upon the fire, the 
rest went to the priests for food. 

Frankincense (see Incense, § 1 /.) is a necessary 
accompaniment of every private oblation (Lev. 2 i/ 

Vh Frankin- 6l4 /* [>/]). exce P t of the P ail P er ' s sin 
offering of fine flour and in the ordeal 

cense , sa . ^ j ea j OUS y . t ^ e offering of first-fruits of 

grain—roast ears, crushed corn—also requires it (Lev. 
2i4f.). The quantity was fixed : one handful for every 
min huh, whether great or small. The frankincense 
was put on the dough of fine flour mixed with oil, or 
the broken pieces of the sacrificial cakes, in a liturgical 
vessel, and, with a handful of the dough or the cakes, 
was thrown upon the fire on the great altar and con¬ 
sumed. Frankincense might also be given by itself as 
a votive or freewill offering. Salt was used 

with all sacrifices and oblations (Lev. 2 13, cp Ezek. 
4324 Mk. 949, Jos. Ant. iii. 9 i, MZnahoth 20a). See 
below, § 36 

The custom of offering a daily burnt offering and 
oblation probably originated in the royal temples of 
c judah and Israel. In the ninth cen- 

... , tury the burnt offering seems to have 

P - * been in the morning and the oblation 

in the evening (above, § 19). Ezekiel 
(4613-15) provides for both holocaust 
and oblation in the morning only. The rule in Nu. 
28 1-8 Ex. 2938-42 requires holocaust and oblation both 
niorning and evening, and such was the practice of 
later times (Dan. Sn-14). Similar sacrifices once or 
twice daily were frequent in antiquity; Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar, e.g. , is said to have offered six lambs daily; 
at Hierapolis there were regular sacrifices morning 
and evening, etc. 

The technical name in Hebrew is VCRH (nSy, nnac), 
b\oKOLVT<ufj.a €i/8e\exicr/*ou, Vg. hotocaustum sempitemum , holo - 
caustum juge. 

The victims were yearling lambs, perfect males ; the 
accompanying oblation for each consisted of one tenth 
of an ephah of fine flour mixed with one fourth of a 
hin of fine oil ; the libation was one fourth of a hin of 
wine. The morning sacrifice was offered between dawn 
and sunrise (d/. Tumid 32) ; the evening sacrifice, 
‘between the two evenings’ (Ex. 2939; see Day, § 2) 
— i.e, t perhaps originally between sunset and dark; 


daily 
holocausts. 


1 Heb. 1D2, © oitovStj. 

2 They are not meant to be pulchra., 
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in the Herodian temple, however, the offering was, on 
ordinary days, between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon (M. Pisahim 5 i) and on the fourteenth of 
Nisan even earlier, in order to give time for the slaughter 
of the paschal lambs after the Tamid. The 

lambs for the daily holocaust, after having been duly 
examined, were kept (never less than six at a time) in a 
room in the temple, set apart for this purpose, in the 
NW. comer of the priests’ court (. 1 /. Middoth 1 6) ; 
they had to be in readiness four days before they were 
offered ; a second inspection preceded the slaughter. 1 
No peculiarities in the ritual of these sacrifices are in¬ 
dicated in the laws ; in the Mishna the chief difference 
between them and private burnt offerings (above, § 26) 
is the participation of a greater number of priests. 

In addition to the proper oblation for the holocaust, 
there was offered at the same time the high priest’s 
daily oblation of cakes (Lev. 619-23 [12-16]), made of 
one tenth of an ephah of fine flour baked on a griddle, 
broken in pieces, and soaked in oil. These were made 
fresh every morning in a special chamber in the temple ; 
one half was offered in the morning, half in the evening. 

In the Herodian temple the daily burnt offering formed part 
of a complex and minutely regulated service of which only a 
brief outline can be given here. 

The regular duties of the temple service were distributed daily 
among the members of the course of priests on duty by a method 
of counting out. Four such draw ings w r ere held in succession 
in the early morning ; the first designated the priest who should 
have charge of the removal of the ashes from the great altar and 
the rebuilding of two fires upon it—the third fire was kept burn¬ 
ing night and day. By the second drawing thirteen priests were 
chosen for different specified parts in the sacrifice of the Iamb 
and the offering of the oblations, and for the cleansing of the altar 
of incense and the lamps; the third, to which only those were 
admitted who had not previously enjoyed the honour, deter¬ 
mined who should burn the incense in the temple; the fourth, 
who should put the parts of the victim upon the fire. As soon 
as dawn lighted up the E., a lamb was taken from the pen, 
inspected by torchlight, given a drink of water, and led to the 
place of slaughter on the N. side of the altar. The tw'o priests 
whose duly called them into the temple, opened the great door 
of the temple, gathered into a vessel the ashes from the altar of 
incense, and trimmed and refilled the lamps, removing the old 
wicks and oil. The lamb was laid on the pavement with its 
head toward the S., its face to the W. (i.e., toward the temple), 
and at the sound of the opening door the sacrificing priest slew 
it ; a second caught the blood in a vessel, carried it to the NE. 
corner of the great altar, and standing on the ground threw 
some of the hlood against the angle so that it spread on both 
faces, repeated the ceremony at the SW. corner, and poured 
out the rest of the blood at the base of the altar on the S. side, 
where it was carried off by a drain. The carcass was then 
hung up, skinned, and dissected by the sacrificing priest in a 
particular manner and order, and the inwards cleansed and 
washed. Six priests, standing in order before him, received the 
several parts of the victim as they were separated ; three others 
held respectively the oblation of the burnt offering, the high 
priest’s oblation of cakes, and the wine for the libation. They 
now carried all these to the ramp of the altar, laid them down 
in order less than half way up the slope, salted them, and 
descended to the marble hall (rPTiil n|C ;l ?) for the morning 
prayers. The offering of incense on the inner altar followed, as 
described under Incense, § 7. After this the priests took their 
stand on the steps of the prostyle, those who were for the day 
the ministers of the temple at the S. end with the vessels in 
their hands. The priest to whose lot this service had fallen 
carried the parts of the victim one by one up to the top of the 
altar and threw them upon the great fire ; the priests upon the 
steps of the temple intoned the benediction ; the altar priest 
offered the oblation, the high priest’s sacrificial cakes, and last 
of all the wine. At the moment of the libation, upon a signal 
from the master of ceremonies, the cymbals clashed, two priests 
gave a blast upon their trumpets, and the chorus of Levites set 
up the song of the day ; when they paused, the trumpeters blew 
another blast, and all who were in the court prostrated them¬ 
selves—nine times in all. 

The same ceremonies were repeated in the evening by the 
same priests—no fresh drawings were held—except the removal 
of the ashes from the great altar and the renewing of the fires, 
which took place only in the morning. 

As the daily burnt offering was made for the people, 
the people was represented at it each morning and 
evening by a deputation appointed for the purpose (the 
arise ha-ma dmdd, called also anse kol-Israel ). 2 There 

1 On the blemishes which made them unfit, see above, § 26. 

2 M. Tadnith 4 2, Tos. Tadnith A similar delegation 

of twelve laymen appears at the Samaritan Passover as cele¬ 
brated in our own time ; see Petermann, Reisert , 1236. 
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was such a delegation of the laity for each of the twenty- 
four weekly courses of priests. Any members of a 
deputation who were not present with their fellows in 
the temple held a special synagogue service at home. 
The age of this institution is not known ; it long out¬ 
lived the destruction of the temple. 1 

In addition to the daily burnt offerings more numerous 
sacrifices were made on the sabbaths and new moons, 


33 . Additional 


the first of the seventh month (civil new 


,, 4 i. j year), the three season feasts, and the 

sabbaths and > Day of Atonemem . Nu . 28 f , whith 

s lva s. fi xes ^ j.j nc j anc j num ber of the 


victims for these occasions, is late (see Numbers, § 
io) ; but the multiplication of public as well as private 
sacrifices at festivals is common, and doubtless ancient 
among the Israelites as well as other peoples. 3 

On the Sabhath the additional ( mftsdph) sacrifice was a burnt 
offering of two yearling he lambs, with their oblation and 
libation according to rule (two tenths of an ephah of fine flour 
with one half a hin of oil, and half a hin of wine ; cp Ex. 2D40 
Nu. lo4_/; etc.). The sacrifice—like all the additional sacrifices 
—was made immediately after the morning holocaust, by the 
same priests, and with the same rites. The priests of the out¬ 
going course pronounced at the proper place an additional 
benediction on those of the incoming course (. 1 /. Tumid 5 1). 
For the new moon are prescribed (Xu. 2 S 11-15) two bullocks, a 
rani, and seven yearling he lambs as burnt offerings, with the 
oblation and libation demanded for each by the rule in Nu. 
15 i-i 2 , with the regular ritual; further, a he goat as a sin 
offering for the people (below, § 37). At the Passover, from the 
first (fifteenth of Nisan) to the seventh day of the feast inclusive, 
were offered daily the same additional victims as on the new 
moon (Nu. 28 19-24) ; on the second day (sixteenth of Nisan), 4 
besides these, one he Iamb as a burnt offering in connection 
with the wave sheaf(Lev. 23 10-13J see below, § 34 b). At Pente¬ 
cost, the same additional offerings as on the first of the month, 
the oblation from the new flour (* the two loaves,’ Lev. 23 15-21 ; 
see § 34 b), and with this bread, one bullock, two rams, and 
seven he lambs as burnt offerings and a he goat as a sin offer¬ 
ing ; 5 finally, two he Iambs as peace offerings of the people (see 
below, § 40). 

The first of the seventh month, the civil new year, was cele¬ 
brated by the so-called Feast of Trumpets. Its sacrifices are, 
first, the daily holocaust; second, the offerings for the new moon ; 
and third, the sacrifices proper to the season—viz., one bullock, 
one ram, and seven yearling he lambs as burnt offerings, with 
their oblations, and a he goat for a sin offering (Nu. 20 1-6). 
If the day was also a sabbath, the additional victims for the 
sab oath were offered directly after the daily sacrifice. The 
order of victims in each is—bullocks, rams, lambs, goats ; which 
is to be noted, because by genera) rule the sin offering should 
precede burnt offerings. The additional offerings of the Day of 
Atonement (10th of the seventh month) are the same as those 
of the New Year’s day (Nu. 20 7-11) ; the piacular sacrifices of 
Lev. 10 are distinct (see below, § 37). At Tabernacles, the 
greatest fea-t of the year, the additional sacrifices are multiplied 
prodigiously (Nu. 29 12 Jp.). They begin on the first day (15th) 
with thirteen bullocks, two rams, and fourteen lambs as burnt 
offerings, with their respective oblations and libations severally, 
and a he goat as a sin offering. On the succeeding days the 
number of bullocks diminishes by one each day, so that on the 
seventh day there are seven bullocks, the other victims remain¬ 
ing throughout the same. On the eighth day the sacrifice con¬ 
sists of one bullock, one ram, and seven he lambs as a burnt 
offering with their oblations and libations, and a he goat as a 
sin offering (Nu. 29 35-38). At this feast all the twenty-four 
courses of priests took part, in a fixed order (. 1 /. Sukkdhbe). 
A ceremony peculiar to Tabernacles was the libation of water ; 
sec below, § 35. 


Ex. 25 30 merely prescribes that bread shall always 
stand on the table before Yah we; more particular 

343 Shewbread 6 directions are S iven >» I-ev.24 5 -9 
343 . bbewDread. ( see Leviticus. § 21). The bread 

was made of fine flour, two tenths of an ephah of which 
was required for each loaf. Twelve such loaves were 


1 See Hamburger, RE2mjf. 

2 See above, § 21 (Ezekiel). 

3 See, e.g., for the Egyptians, Erman, Aegypten, yj$f. ; for 
the Greeks, Stengel, Kultusaltcrtiimer ( 2 J, 97. 

4 See Now. IIA Passover, § 15. 

5 This duplication results from taking the laws in Nu. 28 and 
Lev. 23 as independent of each other ; see R. 'Aklbii in Mend- 
hoth 45 b. It is possible that the practice was not so lavish as 
this exegesis; cp R. Tarphon, l.c. 

6 See above, § 14. Heb. CU2H crir> (1 S. 21 6 [7] Ex. 2030 

35 13 39 36), cp Babylonian akalpdni; also *b, from its 

arrangement on the table (1 Ch. 9 32 23 29 Neb. 10 34); TEF.n 
Nu. 47. usually aprot tt?? wpoOlcrtws (so in NT), Vg. panes 
p roposition is* 


baked and set upon the table in two piles of six each ; 
frankincense in golden urns stood beside them. The 
bread was changed every sabbath ; the loaves that were 
removed were eaten by the priests within the precincts 
(‘ in a holy place ’). 

Additional details are derived from Josephus and the Mishna. 1 
The loaves were unleavened ; the dough was mixed with water 
only—not, like other oblations, with oil. They were, as we 
should infer from the quantity of flour, of considerable size; 
according to the Mishna, shaped like a brick, ten handbreadths 
long, five wide, and seven fingers thick. In the Chronicler’s time 
the loaves were made by a family of Kohathite Levites(iCh. 
932) ; in the first century of our era by a family of priests named 
Garmo, with whom the art was a secret. 2 They were moulded 
in forms, and baked in a chamber on the N. side of the temple 
court. The loaves were piled on two salvers, six on each. On 
the sabbath four orie.xts of the outgoing course entered the 
temple to remove tne old loaves and frankincense, followed by 
four of the new course, two bearing the salvers with the new 
bread, and two the urns of fresh frankincense. The change was 
so effected that there was no moment when there was not bread 
upon the table. The last week’s oblation was carried out, the 
frankincense burned on the great altar (at the close of the 
additional sacrifices of the sabbath), and the loaves equally 
divided between the incoming and the outgoing course of 
priests ; each course gave some of its loaves to the high priest. 

Ex. 25 29 provides vessels for wine to stand upon the table, as 
well as for the bread and the frankincense ; according to 1 Macc. 
1 22, Antiochus Epiphanes carried off with the table its flagons 
and chalices. 3 It is not likely that empty cups were set before 
Yah we ; but there is no reference in the OT to the presentation 
of wine with the shewbread, and neither Josephus nor the 
Mishna mentions it. 4 See § 35. 


Two interesting survivals of ancient agricultural rites 
are the presentation of the sheaf of barley at the Pass- 

34ft. Peculiar ?, ver a ‘ K ' of the t ' voloav< ? at Pentecos ‘ 

oblations. < L f' “r 4 Z 2 V S Tr Lev,tic ^ .§ 

20). Ihe old iorah (incorporated in 

H) required in the case of the Passover that at the be¬ 
ginning of harvest a first-fruit sheaf of barley should be 
brought to the priest (at the local holy place), who should 
wave it before Yahwe ; until this has been done the new 
crop may not be used in any way—in bread, parched 
corn, or grits (see above, § 14). When this rite was 
made part of the public cultus of the temple in Jerusalem 
its character was greatly changed. The reaping of the 
barley (on the night preceding the sixteenth of Nisan) 
became a liturgical act; the sheaf itself was not waved, 
but the grain was threshed, winnowed, cleansed, 
roasted, ground, sifted, etc., in the temple precincts, 
mixed with oil, like the ordinary minhdh , ‘waved,’ and 
burnt. The accompanying sacrifice was a yearling 
lamb as a burnt offering (Lev. 23 12 f. ). 

The two leavened loaves of new wheat flour at 
Pentecost (§ 14) were also originally a local offering ; 
in later times they were presented in the temple for the 
whole people. The preparation of the fine flour, and 
the leavening and baking of the loaves, are minutely 
regulated. Two yearling lambs are presented with 
the loaves, waved before Yahwe, and offered as peace 
offerings (§ 40). The bread does not come upon the 
altar, but is eaten by the priests. The additional burnt 
offerings on this day have been enumerated above 
(§ 33 )- 

A libation of wine and an oblation accompany every 
public burnt offering: the daily holocaust (Xu. 287/. 

35. Libations. 5 E j‘ 29 : l , h , e “ dditional burnt 

offerings on sabbaths, new moons, 

and festivals (Lev. 231837 Xu. 28914 29 18 etc. 33 39) I 
the lamb offered with the first sheaf (Lev. 23 13); and 
the bullock of burnt offering sacrificed with the sin 
offering of the congregation (Xu. 1524). The manner 
of offering wine is referred to only in Xu. 287 : ‘ in the 
holy place (vipz, ev r£ ayi(p) offer a libation of strong 
drink atKepa) to Yahwe. 


1 Ant. iii. 6 6, 107. See esp. M. Mendhdth 11 Jf. 

2 M. Yomd 3 11; M. Shekalim 5 1 ; Jer. Shekalim 48 d, 
etc. On the special art of baking sacrificial cakes see Athenaeus, 
3 115*. 

3 See also Ep . Arist ., ed. Thackeray, 532 f. 

4 Ex. 30 9 prohibits a libation on the inner altar. 

5 See above, §§ 14 and 31a. 
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The passage is difficult; sekdr is not elsewhere prescribed for 
libations ; if ‘old wine' (Tg.) or ‘unmixed wine’ is meant it is 
hard to see why the unusual term should be used (cp Wine) ; 
equally strange is a libation in the temple itself, yet the words 
admit no other natural explanation. 

The oblation, of which the libation is a standing 
accessory, was offered on the great altar, and there, 
undoubtedly, the libation accompanying the burnt offer¬ 
ings also was made. Evidence that this was the custom 
is given by Sirach (50 15 [16 f. ]): the high priest ‘ stretched 
forth his hand to the chalice and made a libation of the 
blood of the grape ; he poured it out at the base of the 
altar, a fragrance well pleasing to the Most High the 
universal king'; so also Jos. Ant.\1i94. In the same 
way the rite is described by Maimonides. 1 M. Mtnd- 
hoth 86 names some places where the best wine for the 
temple service was produced, and forbids wine grown 
or prepared under certain conditions. It must be pure 
natural wine, not sweetened, smoked, or boiled. 

One of the most striking ceremonies of the Feast of 
Tabernacles was the libation of water which was made 
every morning during the seven days of the feast at the 
same time as the libation of wine accompanying the 
morning holocaust. 2 The water was carried up from 
Siloam through the water-gate, and poured into a basin 
on the top of the altar at the S\Y. corner, the wine 
being poured into another. The bringing of the water 
into the precincts was accompanied by trumpet-blasts 
and loud jubilation. 3 

The oblation in the sacra publica was not accom¬ 
panied, as was that of individuals (§ 31 b), by a portion 
T of frankincense burned on the great altar. 

salt ' ln place of this ' a costly com P° und in - 
cense was burned on the small altar in 

the temple at the morning and the evening sacrifice (see 
Incense, §6/). Urns of frankincense stood on the 
table of shewbread ; the contents were removed every 
sabbath and burned on the outer altar (above, § 34 a). 
Salt was required with all public as well as all private 
offerings ; even the compound incense contained salt. 
Large quantities of salt were consumed in the temple ; 
Josephus {Ant. xii. 33) records that Antiochus the Great 
ordered 375 medimni (annually) to be delivered to the 
Jews for the maintenance of the worship. 4 Rock salt 
(‘Sodom salt') is specified in the formula for the com¬ 
pounding of incense, and was doubtless used for other 
purposes (see Salt, § 2). 

(a) Stated sin offerings at new moons and feasts. 
With the additional burnt offerings (Xu. 28 f ; above, 

„ ,§ 33) it is ordered that one he goat (Trr) 
37. Public u 11 , , „ . • • 

macula sha be sacnaeed as a Sln offering on 

" * the new moon, on each of the seven days 

of Unleavened Bread, at Pentecost, 5 on the first of the 
seventh month, on the tenth of the same month, on the 
seven days of Tabernacles, and on the closing (eighth) 
day of that festival. Xo special rules for these sin 
offerings are given in the Pentateuch; the ritual is 
doubtless the same as that described in Lev. 9 15, cp 
8-11 ; that is, identical with that of the private sin 
offering (§ 28*7), except that there is no imposition of 
hands (. 1 /. Mdndhoth 97); the flesh was eaten by the 
priests under the same restrictions as that of the private 
sin offering. 6 

(b) The sin offerings of the Day of Atonement. Xu. 

1 Maase hak-korbdnoth, 2 i. R. Abraham b. David, on the 
contrary, holds that the wine — as at the water lihation at Taber¬ 
nacles—was poured into a basin on the top of the altar, whence 
it was carried off by a drain. This difference need not much 
concern us. 

2 M. Sukkdh 4 9, 5 1; Sukkdh 51 ab, cp 42 b, 44a, 4 Sab; 
Jer. Sukkdh 55b ; Tadnith 3 a ; Kosh ha-Shandh 16a, etc. 

3 For an explanation of the rite see Nature Worship, § 4. 

4 Cp Ezra 60 722, Jos. Ant. xiii. 2 3. 

The sin offering of Lev. 23 19 is thought by most critics to 
bean interpolation from Nu .28 27^T; the Jews, however, de¬ 
cide that it was distinct from that. See M. Mcndhoth 4 2 ; Jos. 
Ant. iii. 106. 

6 See Jos. iii. 10 5. This is the rule for all sin offerings 
whose blood is not brought into the holy place. 
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29 n demands, with the additional burnt offerings, a he 
goat as a sin offering, ‘ beside the goat of atonement ’— 
that is, the goat chosen by lot in the special rites of the 
day as a hattdth (Lev. 1 659 15). It was offered after 
the peculiar expiatory ceremonies of the day, with the 
ordinary ritual ; its flesh was eaten. 

The propria of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16) 1 
begin with the sacrifice by the high priest of a bull as a 
sin offering for himself and the priesthood in general ; 2 
its blood was carried by him into the • most holy place ’ 
and sprinkled there in a minutely prescribed manner. 
The sin offering of the congregation, a he goat, was 
next offered, and its blood in like manner sprinkled in 
the adytum. The blood of both was then applied to 
the horns of the altar and sprinkled with the finger 
seven times upon the altar—that is, according to the 
later practice if not to the original intention of the 
law', the altar of incense (Ex. 30 10); cp Lev. 47 18 ; the 
rest of the blood was poured out at the base of the 
great altar. The usual parts of both victims were 
burned on the altar of burnt offerings ; the rest of the 
flesh (cut up as for an 'oldh), with the head, legs, in¬ 
wards, and hide, were carried out to the place where 
the ashes from the altar were emptied, and there con¬ 
sumed by fire. The general rule is that the flesh of sin 
offerings whose blood is brought into the temple must 
not be eaten (Lev. 630[23], cp 4711, etc. I627). The 
attendant who thus comes in contact with the holy flesh 
is unclean, and must bathe before again coming into 
the city (Lev. 1628, cp Xu. 19 5-10). 

{c) Occasional sin offerings. The sin offering of the 
anointed priest (Lev. 43-12) must be regarded as public, 
because the premiss is that his inadvertent transgression 
has brought evil consequences upon the people (4 2 /.). 
The victim is a bull ; the blood is taken into the holy 
place, sprinkled seven times before the veil, and applied 
to the horns of the altar of incense ; the subsequent 
procedure is the same as in the case of the high priest’s 
bull on the Day of Atonement. The sin offering of the 
whole congregation (Lev. 413-21) for an unknown trans¬ 
gression, the consequences of which they suffer, is a 
bull ; the imposition of hands is by the elders ; the 
minister is the high priest; the ritual is the same as in 
his own sin offering above. An older parallel to Lev. 
413-21 is Xu. 15 22-26. 3 The sacrifices here required 
are a bull as a burnt offering, with the regular oblation 
and libation, and a he goat as a sin offering. It is 
assumed that the ordinary ritual is followed ; the flesh 
is eaten by the priests. 

(d) Sin offerings in ceremonies of consecration. 4 In 
the consecration of priests, Ex. 29 1 ff. (cp Lev. 81 ff.), a 
bull is offered as a sin offering, with the usual ritual ; 
the flesh, hide, and offal are destroyed by fire. Similarly 
in the inaugural sacrifices of Aaron, Lev. 9 , he sacrifices 
for himself a bull-calf as a sin offering with the same 
rites. The disposition of the flesh is not mentioned ; 
from v. 15 it may be inferred that it was burned ; but a 
late passage (1016-20) maintains that it should have been 
eaten, since it did not fall under the rule of 630. At the 
dedication of the Levites (Xu. 88) a bull is sacrificed as 
a sin offering without specification of the ritual. 

In addition to the several sin offerings of the Day of 
Atonement, a goat, on whose head the sins of the people 

38 . Scape-goat; had , been sok ™ nl - v laid by ‘he high 
j h priest, was sent away into the wilder- 

ei er * ness ‘to Azazel ’ (see Atonement, 
Day of ; Azazel). This was the great expiation for 
the sins of the year (see below, §51). Another 

1 See Atonement, Day of. 

2 Inasmuch as the purification of the priest is an indispensable 
preliminary to the grand fiacula of the day, this sin offering is 
here classed with the sacra publica. 

3 Rabbinical exegesis harmonised them by interpreting Nu. 
15 22 of the sin of idolatry as the violation of all the command¬ 
ments. Siphre loc., Hdrdydth 8 b. 

4 The consecration sin offerings are not without significance 
for the theory of such piacula. 
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peculiar rite which, though widely differing from 
ordinary sacrifice, must be mentioned here, is the 
burning of the red heifer, with whose ashes is prepared 
a holy water that purges the uncleanness arising from 
contact with a dead body (Xu. 19 ). The rites, as de¬ 
scribed in the Mishna (Pdrd/t), are plainly assimilated 
to those of a burnt offering (see Clean and Unclean, 
§17; N r umbers, § 20). Another noteworthy 

piaculurn is the slaying of a heifer to atone for a 
murder the perpetrator of which cannot be detected 
(Dt. 21 1-9). 

In the directions for the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons (Ex. 29 , cp Lev. 8), after the sacrifice of a bull as a 

393 Instal- sin offcring ( abovc - § 37 ) ^nd a ram as 
lation of a ^ urnt o{,crin £> another ram, called the 
priests. 4 installation ram' (c’nS'D v. 22) is 
offered. Its blood is rubbed on the tip 
of the candidate’s right ear, on his right thumb, and 
his right great toe ; 1 the blood is then dashed against 
the altar as in other sacrifices. To the parts usually 
burned upon the altar in the sacrifice of a sheep as a 
peace offering, is added in this case the right leg, which 
in a layman s sacrifice would fall to the priest. From a 
basket containing loaves of bread, cakes made with oil, 
and wafers smeared with oil—all of fine Hour (cp Lev. 
7 ii/L §3°)—one of each kind is taken and placed, 
with the altar portions and the leg, on Aaron’s hands, 
and ‘ waved ' by Moses before Yahwc. They are then 
burned upon the altar. The breast of the ram, which 
Moses waves before Yahwc, is his portion ; the rest of 
the ilesh of the ram is boiled in a holy place and, with 
the remainder of the contents of the basket, eaten by 
the newly consecrated priests. Any that is left till 
morning must be burned ; it may not be eaten after 
that time. It is implied in Kx. 2929^ (secondary) 
that the same ceremony is to be performed whenever a 
high priest is to be inducted ; cp Lev. 833^ 

In Lx. 29 3 6/, die blood of the bull offered as the 
sin offering of the priests also purifies the altar (‘re- 

39*. Consecra- '"? ves “ s s !"’' ' ex P iates f °r it ’ ; see 
tion of altar. I f lovv / S 45 ): cp &.ek. 43 , 8 ./ Thus 
the altar becomes * very holy ’ ; what¬ 
soever touches it is thereby made sacred ( i. e. , belongs 
to God). In a still later supplement, Ex. 30 26 ff., the 
holy anointing oil is applied to the tent and all its 
furniture, as well as to the priests. 

Peace offerings were ordinarily private sacrifices ; the 
feast of the worshippers was their characteristic feature. 
40. Peace II is \ in(1 eed, not improbable that at 
offerings in the high festivals the kings furnished 

sacra publica. nn !!"f in n “ mb,!rs <*? ‘ heir free ' 
will offerings) for the assembled people, 

and Ezekiel plainly contemplates the continuance of this 
custom (1,017); but in P there is no recognition of 
offerings of this kind. In the completed sacrificial 
system there are, however, certain public or quasi¬ 
public sacrifices which fall under this head. The instal¬ 
lation ram of the priests (Ex. 29 ) is plainly a peace 
offering with certain peculiar rites. The inaugural 
sacrifices of Aaron in Lev. 9 include an animal from 
the herd (/J/') and a ram as peace offerings for the 
people ; whether the author means it to be understood 
that their Ilesh \vas eaten bv representatives of the 
people or by the priests is not clear. The annual 
sacrifice of the two lambs offered with the two loaves of 
new wheat bread at Pentecost (Lev. 23 10) are public 
peace offerings ; 2 the flesh fell to the priests and was 
very holy. With this exception the rule holds that all 
public sacrifices are either burnt offerings or sin 
offerings. 

1 The aspersion of blood and anointing oil on the vestments of 
the priest is a later addition. 

2 This results from transferring a local rite in which the 
lambs were real seldmtnt to the central sanctuary; see §§ 14 
and 34 


III. BELIEFS AND IDEAS 

The prevailing conception of sacrifice and offering in 
the OT is that of a gift or present to God. The two 

41 Sacrifice a gcnL>ric ternis min ^ dh and kerb an both 

e-ift tn find ex P res s this idea. 1 Minhah applies 
gin, uoa. equa]ly to CWs gift of the fruus Qf 

the earth and to Abel’s of animals from his flock (Gen. 
43 - 5 , J). The same w;>rd is used of a gift to a fellow- 
man as a token of friendship (Is. 39 1), an act of 
homage (1 S. IO27 1 K. IO25), tribute to a suzerain 
(Judg. 31517/ 2S.826), to propitiate a powerful 
person who has been wronged or offended (Gen. 32 13 18 
33 10/ ), or to procure favour and assistance (Gen. 43 uff 
IIos. 106 ), etc. In the later technical language of the 
ritual korbdn , ' present,’ is the comprehensive name for 
sacrifice and offering of every kind. The general rule 
that no man should come into the presence of God 
without a gift holds in all ages ; see Ex. 23 is 3 -l 2 o Dt. 
1016, Ecelus. 354 M. Hagigdh 1 1. Gifts to God were 
made with the same variety of motive as to man. 
Theophrastus names three ; homage, gratitude, and 
need (?) yap 5 ia TifiTjv ?) 81a x*P lv *) xpeta*' twv 
ayaOwv, ap. Porphyry, De abstin. 224). Philo distin¬ 
guishes sacrifices in which men pay to God the 
honour due to him with no self-regarding motive from 
those brought for the benefit of the offerer, either that 
he may obtain good things or be delivered from evils. 2 

The commonest gift to God is something to eat and 
drink, the flesh of the domestic animals used for food 
by the Israelites, grain, fruit, oil and wine. 3 The 
phrase 'food of God' (c'n^N cn^), which occurs re¬ 
peatedly even in comparatively late contexts (see Lev. 
216 8 17 21 2225 [H], Ezek. 4 * 1 7 cp 1 G19 ; also Lev. 3 n 
16 Xu. 28224), shows to what end such offerings were 
made ; cp Dt. 32 3 8 : the gods whom the Israelites 
worshipped * eat the fat of their sacrifices and drink the 
wine of their libations ’; see also the protest of Ps. f» 0 13. 
Doubtless those who first used the phrase * food of 
God ’ meant it quite literally (see the end of the third 
tablet of the Babylonian Cosmogonic Epic), though 
observation and reflection may have early led men to 
1 draw the distinction which modern peoples in low 
planes of culture often make between the visible things 
offered and their subtle essence or ‘soul’ which the 
deity extracts for his enjoyment — a conception as 
literal, though not so crass, as the other. The mode 
of presentation varies. The shewbread (originally ac¬ 
companied, doubtless, by wine ; see above, § 34 a) was 
kept standing continually on a table in the house of 
\ahw6 (1 S. 21 6 Ex. 25 30 Lev. 24 5-9) ; in animal 
sacrifices certain parts—in the holocaust all the flesh— 
of the victim were consumed by fire upon the altar, as 
were also sacrificial cakes of various kinds and unbaked 
dough ; other offerings, as the firstfruits, were set down 
before the altar with a dedicatory formula (Dt. 264-10), 
or ‘waved’; that is, with one of those fictions so common 
in ritual, in make-believe thrown upon the fire. 

The custom of burning the offerings to God upon 
a sacrificial fire seems to have been adopted by the 
Israelites after their settlement in Canaan, from the older 
inhabitants (see above, § 12), probably without much 
inquiry or reflection about the significance of the new 
mode or the reason for it. The verb which is commonly 
used, however ( kilter, see above, §11), implies that the 
object was not so much to consume by fire as to make a 
savoury smoke (see Incense, § 1 and n. 1). In this 
fragrant smoke, as it arises, the finer essence of the 
gift, cthcrealised, is conveyed to the deity. 4 This is 

] See above, §§ 11, 24. Cpalso in NT, Ml. 523./C 84 23 i«/ 
(<5u>poi'). 

2 /V rlet. offer. § 4,2240 Mangey. On the relation of 
Philo’s analysis to Theophrastus, see Iternays, S2/I 103^ 

3 Dotations and votive offerings to temples which do not fall 
under the definition of sacrifice are not considered in this article. 
See Votive Offerings. 

4 Cp II. I317, etc. Porphyry explains the burning as an 

atraGavari^iu (De abstin. 2 5). 
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manifestly an advance upon the setting before God of 
food and drink just as the worshippers use them. 

The offering by fire (isseh, .1S\V)produces a ‘ soothing—that is, 
an agreeable — odour’ ( re<*h nlh&*h t nh'J nn, Gen. 821, J; 
often in the ritual laws). Yahwe ‘smells’ this odour, and is 
appeased or gratified by it (Gen. 821 iS. 2019); when he is 
angry he will not enjoy the smell of it, that is, he rejects the 
sacrifice (Lev. 2O31 Am.5 21). The burning of aromatic gums 
and spices is a later refinement (see Incense, § 3) ; the ideas 
which prompt it are the same. 1 

All common private sacrifices (zSa/i, Illdmim , toddh ), 
whether obligatory or voluntary, were accompanied by 
42 . Sacrificial a "'!? ich the offerer participated 

feasts Wlth ^ ls family, neighbours, and guests. 2 

Since these feasts were held ‘ before 
Yahwfc,’ at the holy place, after God had received his 
portion, it is a natural surmise that a meal in which 
God and men join is an essential feature of ordinary 
sacrifice, and that the hospitality of table communion is 
a pledge and bond of friendship between God and his 
worshippers as it is among men, a bond closer than 
that which is established by the acceptance of a gift. It 
must be admitted, however, that this conception of the 
nature and efficacy of sacrifice is nowhere distinctly 
expressed in the OT, and it is difficult to say how 
clearly it was present in the consciousness of Israelite 
worshippers. 3 Much less do our sources throw any 
light upon the origin of such a conception. The 
scholars who contend that the sacrificial meal was 
primitively not a mere hospitable fellowship but sacra¬ 
mental communion in the divine life of a totem animal, 
do not maintain that the Israelites in OT times regarded 
their sacrifices in any such way ; the most that would 
be claimed is that certain survivals in the cultus and 
superstitions without it point to this as the original 
character and significance of the sacrificial feast. 

It is clear, however, that whether the feast at the 
sanctuary was conceived of as a table-companionship of 
God and men or not, it must actually have strengthened 
the bond of religion by the sense of God's presence and 
friendliness. 

Our investigation in the first part of this article of the 
history of Israelite sacrifices and of the ritual has shown 

43 Blood that from first to last the utmost iro¬ 
of Victim P ortance attaches to the disposition of 
the victim's blood. Indeed, it may be 
said that this is the one universal and indispensable 
constituent of sacrifice. When Saul's victorious followers 
rushed upon the spoil of the Philistines and began to 
slay cattle and eat them, the king had a great stone 
rolled up, and commanded that they should slaughter 
there, and not sin against Yahwe by eating ' with the 
blood,' that is the flesh of animals whose blood had not 
been poured out at a sacrificial stone or altar (1 S. 
1432-34); cp Lev. 3 Jj. (see Leviticus, § 15). We 
have seen that in Arab sacrifice also the pouring of the 
blood upon the sacred stone or anointing of it with 
blood was the essential rite. This use of sacrificial 
blood is older than the offering of part of the victim by 
fire, and is the necessary antecedent of the feast, its 
religious consecration. The offering or application of 
the blood cannot very well be regarded as a gift to God, 
or as a mere incident in the preparation for a com¬ 
munion meal. It is, indeed, plain in the OT itself that 
the ideas and beliefs that are connected with the use. of 
sacrificial blood belong to a different and a more primi¬ 
tive circle of ideas. 

In the application of blood to the doorposts and 
lintels of a house to prevent 'the Destroyer’ (q.v.) 
from entering to slay the inmates (see above, § 7) we have 
an instance of the belief that the blood of a victim serves 
as a protection against disease and death ; that is, in 

1 Cp the Babylonian Flood Tablet, /. 160^ 

See above, §11.. The flesh of the trespass offering and of 

3 i°T^ ina - r J Sm °^ e ” n S s furnished a banquet for ihe priests. 

Ihe idea of communion in sacrifice with the deity is ex¬ 

pounded by Paul, 1 Cor. 10 18-21. 
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primitive apprehension, against the spirits which cause 
these evils. To the same end the modern Arab rubs 
the blood of a sacrifice upon his tent-ropes, or smears 
it upon his camels (Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 499). It is 
said that in an outbreak of cholera at Hamath in 1875 
Christians procured blood from the slaughter-house and 
made with it a cross on the door of every room in their 
houses (Curtiss, Primitive Se??iitic Religio7i To-day , 
* 9 7 fy C P 181, 189 f). With the same motive sacri¬ 
ficial blood is applied to sick persons or animals—the 
same power which averts evil can expel it. The use of 
blood in ‘ purifications ’ is similar. The leper w hom 
the priest’s inspection proves to be free from the 
disease is sprinkled with water mingled with the blood 
of a bird, 1 while another bird after being dipped in the 
bloody water is allowed to fly away. 2 * * In the later rite 
blood is applied to the man’s tar, hand, and foot. It is 
not improbable that in other purifications the blcod was 
primitively applied to the person to be cleansed, rather 
than to the altar only, as in the actual ritual of the 
‘sin offering.’ The efficacy of blood in removing un¬ 
cleanness is exemplified also in ceremonies of dedication 
for the temple or altar, and for their periodical purifica¬ 
tion from accidental and unknown defilement, as well 
as in the consecration of priests ; 8 the removal of 
‘uncleanness’ and the establishment or restoration of 
‘ holiness ’ are effected by the same means. 

Different from these uses of blood as a means of 
averting or removing disease and defilement is the dis¬ 
position made of it in ordinary sacrifice, where it is 
poured, splashed, or smeared upon the sacrificial stone 
(massebah , altar). 4 The significance of this rite seems 
to be that by it the sacrifice is not only brought im¬ 
mediately to the attention of the deity to whom it is 
offered, but—at least in earlier conception—physically 
conveyed to him ; in Arab sacrifice nothing else is 
made his. Covenant ceremonies like that in Kx. 244 - 8 , 
in which the blood is applied both to the altar and to 
the people—that is, to the two contracting parties, as 
in blood covenants between men—are also to be noted. 
The profane use of blood is stringently prohibited ; to 
taste blood, or flesh with blood in it, is one of the worst 
and most dangerous things a man can do. Domestic 
animals were in old times slaughtered at the sacrificial 
stone and the blood poured out there ; after the 
abolition of the high places it must be allowed to drain 
into the ground, as that of beasts killed in hunting had 
previously been. The blood of some species of sacrifice 
made taboo everything it touched. 

The common root of these diverse uses and restric¬ 
tions is the almost universal belief that blood is a fluid 
in which inheres mysterious potency, no less dangerous 
when misused than efficacious when properly employed. 

In the outpouring of the blood at the sacrificial stone 
we may perhaps recognise the feeling that this is the 
safest disposition of it, as well as the belief of a some¬ 
what more developed theology that it belongs to the 
deity of right. What makes the blood so powerful for 
good or ill is that the life is in it ; the theory of Lev. 17 n 
is based on a fact of the simplest observation. 

Many of the practices that have been noted above 
manifestly originated in an animistic nature religion, in 
which alone they have meaning. In the national 
religion of Israel they become part of the worship of 
Yahwd or of the custom of the people under his 
sanction. This connection logically involves a change 
of apprehension : the rites are not efficacious by the 
inherent potency of the blood or the virtue of the 

1 Cp the ‘water of uncleanness' containing the ashes of the 
red heifer in purification from contact with death. 

2 Cp the Arah custom of release from widowhood, Taj , 
v. TO ; Wellh. Heid .<-), 171; WRS Ret. SewJ~), 422. 

3 That this ceremony was felt to he a purification is shown by 
the imitation of it in the late rite for the cleansing of the leper. 
Lev. 14 14^ 

4 Curtiss, op. cit. ch. 15, has collected many modern instances 
in which the blood of a victim is smeared on the portal of a 
shrine, which takes the place of the old sacred stone. 
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operation, but as the means which God has appointed. 1 
The more positive the conception of religion becomes, 
the less motive there is to seek any other explanation 
of such practices than that God has commanded them. 
If, finally, the irrationality of such ceremonies comes to 
be felt, and their incongruity with spiritual religion, 
allegory and symbolism will find some profound signifi¬ 
cance in them. Yet the ignorant multitude will doubt¬ 
less continue to have faith in the virtue of the ceremony 
itself, and to understand better than their teachers its 
true import, because the old animism is still a reality to 
them. 

A corresponding change is wrought in the conception 
of * uncleanness.' Whereas originally it was a physical 
thing whose evil was in itself, it becomes in the national 
religion a pollution offensive to Yah we ; it is incom¬ 
patible with his holiness and the holiness which he 
demands of all that approach him ; its consequences 
are not only natural but penal; it requires to be not 
merely purged but expiated. Uncleanness is in this light 
a moral wrong, and involves guilt. On the other hand, 
a not inconsiderable class of what we regard as moral 
offences were included in the category of taboos requir¬ 
ing purifications. We have difficulty in realising that 
guilt was believed to have the same physically con¬ 
tagious quality as uncleanness — one man who had 
touched htrem (mn) could infect and bring defeat upon 
a whole army (Josh. 7 ). Almost equally strange to us 
is the notion that guilt, like uncleanness, can be con¬ 
tracted without knowledge and intention ; and that the 
first intimation a man may have that he has offended 
God is that he suffers the consequences (Jsam), with 
its converse, that misfortune is the evidence that 
he has offended without knowing how. These are 
things, however, which must be kept in mind if we 
are to understand the piacular aspects of Israelite 
sacrifices. 


A man who has offended God may seek to propitiate 
him by a gift, as he might an earthly ruler ; so David 
in the time of plague offers burnt 


44. Propitiation 
and expiation. 


offerings in the threshing floor of 
Araunah (2 S. 24 18-25). More fre¬ 
quently, perhaps, he made a vow that if God's anger 
under which he was suffering were withdrawn, he would 
make him a specified sacrifice, either holocaust or peace 
offering,- or both together, with such and such victims. 
This was probably in all periods the most numerous 
class of votive offerings. The same means by which 
man in prosperity sought the continuance and increase 
of God's favour were employed to recover it when in 
any way it had been lost. 


I 


The special piaculu called sin offerings have a very limited 
range of employment (see above, § 28^). They are prescribed 
chiefly for unintentional ceremonial faults or as purifications ; 
the trespass offering is even more narrowly restricted (above, 
§ 27). The great expiation for the whole people, in later times 
at least, was the scape-goal; not any form of sacrifice. 


Sacrifices offered to propitiate the offended deity 
require no peculiar rites ; the outpouring of the blood, 
the burning of the fat or of the holocaust, are precisely 
the same as when these species of sacrifice are made, 
say, in gratitude for the signal goodness of God. The 
blood of the sin offering is smeared upon the horns of 
the altar instead of being splashed against its corners ; but 
whatever the origin of this difference may be, 3 we may, 
in view of the whole character of the hattdth , confidently 
affirm that it is not a purposed heightening of the j 
application. 

In the discussion of Hebrew ideas concerning the 

1 The constant tendency U to assimilate ceremonies of pro¬ 
tection or purification to the ritual of sacrifice to God. 

2 Neither sin offering nor trespass offering could be vowed. i 

3 If a conjecture may be allowed, we may surmise that the 
presence of the polluted man requires a purification of the altar ; 
or that the blood which in the primitive rile was applied to the 
person of the man to be cleansed has in the cult been transferred 
to the altar. 


effect and operation of sacrifice the meaning of the 
. _ . n f ver b kipper with its cognate words and 

synonyms has filled a large place ; and, 

. * by a fault of method which has been 

erms. fruitful of error in the study of the OT, 
the investigation has frequently set out from etymological 
assumptions instead of from the plain facts of usage. 

Kophcr , a word of jural associations, is the means—payment, 
gilt, bribe — by which a man buys himself off from the con¬ 
sequences of his deed: see Ex. 21 30 ( = a ransom for his life), 
Nu. 3531-31 Prov. 635 138 Job 33 24 Am. 5 12 i S. 12 3 (bribe; 
cp Is. 47 11); Ex. 30 12 (head money). The verb kipper (de¬ 
nominative use of the intensive stem) means to make satisfaction 
by such means; see especially 2 S. 213 Gen. 3220 [21]. Since 
the object is to avert the consequences of misdoing, the verb 
often signifies to seek or procure remission, without regard to a 
material satisfaction, to propitiate; thus Ex. 3230 (Moses’ in' 
tercession with God for forgiveness of the people’s sin), cp 2 Ch. 
30 18. The passives regularly mean * be forgiven,’ e.g ., Is. 22 14 
1 S. 3 14 Dt. 218; and conversely the active, frequently, ‘for¬ 
give,’ e.g Ezek. 16 63 Jer .18 23* With these senses and uses 
in common life and religion the uses .which we should call 
.specifically ritual connect themselves. Offences against God 
are not confined to moral wrong-doing ; the infringement—even 
unwitting — of ceremonial rules or of the many laws concern¬ 
ing ‘ uncleanness' may have dire consequences unless expiated. 
The defilement maybe contracted by things ?« well as by persons, 
and these also require to be purged in a similar way; in the 
consecration of a new altar it is necessary to 4 remove its sin,’ to 
‘expiate’ {kipper) the altar (Ezek. 43 20 26) j 1 the semi-annual 
purification of the temple is a removal of the sin of the sanctuary, 
an expiation of the house (Ezek. 45 20); cp Ex. 29 36 f. Lev. 8 15 
W 16 24. The sacrifices or rites, of whatever nature, by which 
I ie consequences of unwitting or inadvertent invasion of the 
sphere of ‘ holiness 'are nullified areexpiatory, and the verb kipper 
is the technical term for their effect. Other verbs are frequently 
joined with it, especially hittd, NEH (privative), ‘remove sin' 
(of things), tihar, THE,‘make pure or clean’ (of things and 
persons), kiddas, SHp, 1 make holy,' which is the positive counter* 
part of the preceding terms. 

The word kipper is not so common in old tordih as might be 
expected. It occurs with especial frequency in the old laws for 
the trespass offering in Lev. 5 and the supplements to them, the 
usual formula, standing after the directions for the sacrifice, 
being, 4 and the priest shall make propitiation (122) * n his behalf 
(*^y), and he shall be forgiven ’ (see Lev. 5 6 io/» 13 16 18 G 7 [5 26] 
77 19 22 Nu. 5 8 ); also in the purification of the leper (Lev. 14 
t8-2o, cp 2931 53), the Nazirite defiled by death (Nu. G11), 
purification after childbirth, gonorrhoea, menorrhagia (Lev. 
12 7yi 15 ijj 30); further, in the sin offering of the congregation 
or an individual for an inadvertent omission (Nu. 152528, cp 
Lev. 4202631 35), and in the several strata of the ritual of the 
Day of Atonement (Lev. 16 ). In most of these passages, where 
the priest is subject, kipper (e£iAdo-xoMaO, ‘ make propitiation,' 
might equally well be translated, 4 make intercession,’ as in Yg. 
{orare, rogare , deprecari, etc.), by Saadia {istaghfara, ‘beseech 
forgiveness ’), and others. 

The propitiatory or expiatory effect of sacrifice is not 
restricted to any particular species or class, though 
specific offences have prescribed piacula, not only 
trespass offerings and sin offerings, but also the private 
burnt offering (Lev. 14), and even peace offerings and 
oblations ' atone ’ ; the whole public cultus is a means 
of propitiating God and obtaining remission for sin and 
uncleanness (Ezek. 45 15 17). Nor is the operation of 
propitiatory sacrifice centred exclusively, as has often 
been contended, in one part of the ritual, the shedding 
and application of the victim’s blood : it is only in 
certain peculiar purifications that this is really the case ; 
elsewhere the very formulation of the laws shows that 
the whole ceremony has atoning value (see, e.g. , Lev. 
426 31 35 5 10 13, etc.). The sin offering of the pauper, 
which is only a little meal, is as effectual as the bloody 
sacrifices of his more prosperous fellows. 

The term kipper is used in relation to other than 
sacrificial expiations ; thus w hen a plague broke out, 
Aaron went among the people with a censer of burning 
incense, and made expiation for the people (cjm 
and the plague was stayed (Nu. I646/. [ 17 n/.]); the 
slaughter of a guilty man by Phinehas made expiation 
for the Israelites (Nu. 25 i 3 ) ; murder profanes the land, 
no blood-wite (kop/ier) shall be taken for it, ‘ the blood 
which has been shed shall not be expiated save by the 
blood of him that shed it ’ (Nu. 3632/) ; an offering of 
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jewelry from the spoils of war serves 4 to make expiation 
for our lives ’ (Nu. 31 50) ; cp also Nu. 8 19 Lev. 10 16 ff, 
14 18 ff. 16 10. 

Whether the primary meaning of the root in 
Hebrew was 4 cover up,’ as in Arabie, or ‘wipe, wipe 
off, ’ as in Syriac, we need not here inquire, inasmuch 
as it is not used in the OT in a physical sense at all, or 
with any reminiscent consciousness of such a sense. It 
is of more moment that the same verb is used in Assyrian 
of ritual purifications or expiations for persons and 
things, performed by the tfJ7/>«-priest. 1 Cp Ritual, 
§ 8 . 

On kapporeth , see Mercy Seat. 

One passage only seems to contain a more explicit 
theory of expiation by blood. Lev. 17 n (Rp) gives as 
T , a motive for the oft-repeated prohibition 

f blood^ eat * n & * Lor the life of the body 

? , is in the blood, and 1 have given it to 

atonement. , , 0 , 

you to use upon the altar to make ex¬ 
piation for yourselves ; for the blood makes expiation 
by virtue of the life [in it]; 2 ep y. 14. That the life or 
soul of the animal is in the blood, or, shortly said, the 
blood is the soul (cp Gen. 94 Dt. 12 23 Lev. 17 14), gives 
it the mysterious potency which is the ground both of 
the prohibition and of the piaeular efficacy of blood (see 
above, § 43). The author of Lev. 17 n merely says 
explicitly what is implied in the use of blood in rites 
of purification and expiation ; it is not as a fluid like 
water or oil or wine that it is efficacious, but by virtue 
of its inherent life. 3 This beginning of reflection on 
the operation of sacrifice is interesting because it is re¬ 
flection ; it also truly expresses the conception which 
underlies the rites. We should err, however, if we 
sought in it the profounder idea of the substitution of 
the victim’s life for the sinner’s which is suggested by 
the Greek translation, t 6 yap afyta avrov avrl ttjs ifsvxv* 
e^tXacrerat, or perhaps even that the offering of a life to 
God is the essential thing in sacrifice. 4 

There is no doubt that the Israelites in all ages firmly 
believed in the efficaciousness of sacrifice to preserve 

47 Efficacy of anc * restore ^ avour °f Yah we. In 
sacrifice • ^ mes °f prosperity they acknowledged 
popular belief. !” s S oodn “ s *nd besought its eon- 
r r tinuance by sacrifice ; in times of 

distress they multiplied sacrifices to appease him and 
make him again propitious. The worship of God by 
sacrifice and offering was, indeed, the central thing in 
their religion, we might almost say 7 vas their religion. 
Its rites, as they had been received from their fore¬ 
fathers, they believed—long before the age of the written 
law books—to have been ordained and sanctioned by 
Yahwe himself; the experience of generations had 
shown that he honoured the faithful observance of 
them ; how should they not have confidence in them ? 
That this confidence was often the sincere and earnest 
faith of godfearing men is beyond question ; but bad 
men also confided in sacrifice as an effective means of 
placating God, and persuading him to wink at their 
unrighteous deeds, just as a gift might serve to turn 
aside the anger of a king, or to corrupt a judge. This 
confidence in the efficacy of sacrifice involved an im¬ 
moral idea of God and of religion ; it was, indeed, the 
very stronghold of these false conceptions. Against it, 
therefore, the prophets direct their attack. 

The prophets of the eighth century not only denounce 
the abuses and corruptions of the worship at the temples 
48 The anc * high places—the drunken revelry, the 
crochets consecrated prostitution, the greed of the 
^ ^ ' priests and their perversion of the torah ; 

they deny the efficacy of sacrifice altogether. What 

1 See Zimmern, Beitr. 2 292 ; Haupt, JBL, 19 61 80 (1900). 

2 So is probably to be taken, not 4 instead of* (© 

Vg. etc.). 

3 See above, § 43. It may be recalled that in the temple pains 
were taken, by stirring it, to keep the blood from coagulating 
before it was brought to the altar. 

4 No such theory appears in later Jewish thought. 


God requires of men is not gifts and offerings but faith¬ 
fulness and obedience, not cult but conduct. This 
was the necessary consequence of their idea of God and 
of religion. Yahw6 is a righteous God ; that is to sav, 
his character is perfectly moral ; being such, by his very 
nature he demands righteousness of his people, and can 
accept nothing in lieu of it. The sphere of righteous¬ 
ness is not ritual and ceremonial but social and political ; 
it means truth, integrity, justice, goodness to fellow-men, 
in all the relations of life. The demand of righteous¬ 
ness is not something aside from religion, is not a minor 
part of religion ; it is its fundamental law, its sum and 
substance. The sacrifices of unrighteous men are an 
insult to God, because they imply that he is like them¬ 
selves. They deceive themselves fatally when they 
think that they can buy his favour or his forgiveness. 
And w'here there is the character in which he delights, 
there is the pure religion and undefiled which has no 
need of sacrifice. The utterances of the prophets are 
too familiar to need more than the briefest reference 
here; see Am. 44 621 ff. Hos. 481366 8n ff. 14 3/. 
Is. 1 11 ff. 22i2 f. 28 7/*. Jer. 620 7 ^ ff., etc. 

The substance of the prophetic conception of religion is 
summed up for all time in Mic. 66-8 : Wherewith shall I approach 
Yahwe; how to the exalted God? Shall I approach him with 
burnt offerings and yearling calves? Will Yahwe accept 
thousands of rams, myriad streams of oil? Shall I give my 
firstborn for my transgression, the child of my body for my own 
sin? He has told thee, Oman; what is good, and what doth 
Yahwe seek of thee, save to practise justice and to love charity 
and to walk in humility with thy God? 


It is not probable that the prophets distinctly enter¬ 
tained the ideal of a religion without a eultus—a purely 
spiritual worship ; sacrifice may well have seemed to 
them the natural expression of homage and gratitude. 
Hut they denied with all possible emphasis that it had 
any value to God or any efficacy with him ; he had not 
appointed it ; his law was concerned with quite different 
things (Jer. 7 »2/.). 

The deuteronomic reform attempted to cut off the 
abuses of the worship at the high places against which 
the prophets had inveighed by suppressing the high 
places themselves ; and made by consequence consider¬ 
able changes in the old customs, the most serious of 
which was that which permitted domestic animals to 
be slaughtered for food without any sacrificial rites ; 
but, so far from detracting from the religious im¬ 
portance of sacrifice, L)t. greatly enhanced it by incor¬ 
porating its ordinances in a law book of professedly 
Mosaic origin, divine sanction, and national authority. 
Ezekiel lays out a detailed plan for the sacrificial eultus 
of the restoration ; Haggai and Zeehariah zealously 
urge the rebuilding of the temple, in the conviction that 
the prosperity of the community depends upon it. The 
collections of ioroth made or edited in the sixth and 
following centuries are largely occupied with ritual 
prescriptions. 

It is manifest that in the Persian and Greek periods 
sacrifice held both in the actual worship and in the 
estimation of the people the same place 
in religion that it had had under the 
kings ; see, e.g. , Mai. 1 7 ff . 33/. $ ff 
Joel 1 9 13 2 14 Dan. S 11 ff. , cp 11 31 
1 ff. 1 Macc. 442 ff., etc. 

In the Psalms the religious spirit of sacrifice finds 
frequent and pious expression ; e.g. , 266 f. 276 6613-15 
10722. The teaching of the prophets was, however, 
not forgotten : God has no delight in sacrifice and 
offering ; what he requires is to do his will with delight 
and have his law in the heart, etc. (Ps. 406 ^); the 
fault God finds with Israel is not about their sacrifices 
and continual burnt offerings ; how absurd to imagine 
that he to whom belongs the world and all that is therein 
needs their beasts, or that he eats the flesh of bulls and 
drinks the blood of goats ! (Ps. 507^) ; he desires not 
sacrifice, nor is he pleased with burnt offering ; the 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, a broken and 


49. Persian 
and Greek 
periods. 

12 11 Ecclus. 50 1 
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contrite heart God does not spurn—repentance, not 
expiation I Ps. 51 16 f . cp 7 /.). The Proverbs teach that 
to practise uprightness and justice is preferred by God 
to sacrifice (Prov. 21 3; cp 1 S. 1622); the sacrifice of 
wicked men is the abomination of Yahwfe, but the 
prayer of the upright is well-pleasing to him (Prov. 15 8, 
cp 2127 ; see also 166 ). 

The teachings of the wise concerning sacrifice in the 
second century n.c. are well illustrated by Jesus son of 
50 Sirach • ^‘scribes with enthusiasm 

Philo * s P^ ent ^ our tonijDle service when 

the high priest Simon offers sacrifice 
(50 11 ff.), and evidently has much interest in priesthood 
and cultus (cp 731 15 14/.). Hut his religious estimate 
of sacrifice is thoroughly ethical. 

The long passage, 34 18-35 [3121-321, is of high importance 
throughout. The sacrifices of the wicked are a mockery of 
God ; he will not accept them, nor forgive men’s sins for the 
multitude of their sacrifices (34 19); it is vain to try to bribe 
God by offerings (cp Jubilees 5 16), for he will not accept them, 
or to rely on an unrighteous sacrifice, for the Lord is an 
impartial judge (35 12 j/.)\ offerings made of goods wrung by 
extortion from the poor are like murder (34 20-22, cp 18). A 
man who fasts for his sins and then repeats them is as one who, 
after performing his ablution to cleanse him from contact with a 
dead body, goes and touches it again ; who will hear his prayer, 
or what profit is there in his humiliation ? (34 25,/!). Obedience 
to God and love to men take the place of sacrifice ; he who 
observes the law makes many offerings ; he who gives heed to 
the commandments sacrifices a peace offering. He who shows 
kindness offers fine flour ; and he that practises charity sacrifices 
a thank-offering. 1 The acceptance of God is secured by avoid¬ 
ing wickedness, and forgiveness by abstaining from unrighteous¬ 
ness (35 1 .//•). Literal sacrifices are to be brought when nien 
visit the temple, because they are enjoined by tlie command¬ 
ment (-'. 5), not because they have a moral or religious value in 
themselves. Hut the character and disposition of the worshipper 
is still the essential thing (v.&jK). The same lessons are 
emphasised elsewhere in the book ; see, c.g.> 

For a representative of Hellenistic Judaism we turn 
to Fhilo. It must suffice to quote a single passage. 

There are those who think that slaughtering hulls is religious¬ 
ness, and who set apart for sacrifice inexpiable sinners that 
they are !—a portion of what they have goL by theft or breach 
of trust or robbery, in order to escape punishment for their 
misdeeds. To such 1 would say : The tribunal of (Jod is incor¬ 
ruptible ; those who have a guilty conscience he turns away 
from, even if they offer a hundred hulls every day; hut the 
blameless, even if they bring no sacrifice at all, he receives. 
For God delights in tireless altars surrounded by the chorus of 
virtues, not in altars blazing with a great fire that the impious 
sacrifices of unhallowed men (arcepa>r aOvrnt Ovcrtai) have set 
aflame, which do but remind him of the ignorance and deep 
guilt of each who so offers (De plant at. Xoc, ii. § 25, 1 345 
Mangey). See aKo / 'it. Mos. iii. £ 10, 2 151 ; and on the 
character of the worshipper, especially De viet. § 5, 2241 : De 
sacrijicantibus, § 1 jf.\ De mere, me ret r. § 1 , 2 204 /., Frag. 
34, etc. 


The superiority of uprightness and goodness to sacri¬ 
fice is not infro juently emphasised by Palestinian 
o, , t e rabbis ; Iios. 66 (‘ I desire mercy and 

Lw “y Ilot C P 12,) 10„ 

oTsacrifice" !•«»■ 21 3 arc quoted in proof. 

I hat God has regard, not to the 
magnitude and costliness of the offering but to the spirit 
of the worshipper, is authoritatively declared. 

Without dwelling longer on this aspect of their teach¬ 
ing, wc pass directly to the inquiry, What was taught 
in Palestinian schools of the" first and second Christian 
centuries, or defined bv their authority concerning— 
n, the efficacy of sacrifice or of particular sacrifices ; b, 
the religious and moral conditions of their efficacy (§ 
52) ; and c, the mode of their operation (§ 53)? 

(<i) The effect of sacrifice is expressed, as in the 
Pentateuch, by the verb kipper (see above, § 45), 
‘make propitiation, expiation’ ; in translating passages 
in which it occurs we shall render as consistently as 
possible ‘atone.’ The general principle is that all 
private sacrifices atone, except peace offerings (including 
thank offerings), with which no confession of sin is 
made. 2 Sin offerings and prescribed trespass offerings 
atone in the specific cases for which they are appointed 

1 Cp the saying of Simon the Just, Aboth, 1 2. 

2 In the ‘world to come’ the thank offering (tddd/t) will be 
the only species of sacrifice ; Tanchumd , Emor, 14. 
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in the law ; for what kinds of offence the burnt offering 
atones (Lev. 1 4 ) is discussed in Tos. Mlndhoth IO12. 1 
In the OT all sacra publica are sometimes regarded as 
atoning (propitiatory) ; so Ezek. 461517 (above, § 45). 

1 Macular value attached, however, especially to the sin 
offerings—goats—at the new moons and feasts, and 
on the Day of Atonement (see above, § 37). In . 17 . 
Shfbudtk 1 2-5 the ♦hings for which these sacrifices 
respectively atoned are classified. It would be profitless 
to enumerate them here ; it must suffice to say that they 
are without exception cases of ignorant or unwitting 
intrusion of the * unclean ’ into the sphere of 1 holiness,' 
as when a man ceremonially unclean, in ignorance of 
the fact, enters the precincts of the temple, or eats 
1 holy ’ food without knowing that he was unclean or 


that the food was holy, and the like (*?y T52 1 ? 
rcipi enpo n*«B2. - 17 - ShSb. I4 end, cp lsend). Even 
the special sin offering of the Day of Atonement, whose 
blood is brought into the adytum of the temple, atones 
for the same kind of offences, but for such as were 
committed presumptuously; cp Lev. 16 16 with v. 19. 

* For the rest of the transgressions defined in the law, 
venial or heinous, presumptuous or inadvertent, con¬ 
scious or unconscious, of omission or commission, 
including sins the penalty of which is excision from the 
people [by God] or death by the sentence of a court, 
the scapegoat atones’ (id. 16 , end). This is the 
authoritative statement, based upon Lev. 1621 f 
Another authoritative formulation of the doctrine of 
sacrifice is found in M. 3 VwffS 8 f : Sin offering and 
prescribed trespass offering atone ; 2 death and the Day 
of Atonement atone if accompanied by repentance; 
repentance (by itself) atones for venial sins whether of 
omission or of commission, and in the case of heinous 


sins it suspends the punishment till the Day of Atone¬ 
ment comes around and atones. (9) If a man says, 

‘ I will sin and repent over and over again,’ no oppor¬ 
tunity of effectual repentance is given him ; if he says, 

‘ I will sin and the Day of Atonement will atone, 1 the 
Day of Atonement does not atone for him. Trans¬ 
gressions which are between a man and God, the Day of 
Atonement atones ; transgressions that are between a 
man and his fellows, the Day of Atonement does not 


atone until he nas propitiated the injured party (cp Jcr. 
Yomd , 39 b, ed. Sitomir). 

Somewhat fuller, and fortified by biblical proof texts, is the 
teaching of R. lshmael concerning four kinds of sins and their 
atonement, which, in slightly varying forms, is repeated in 
many places, and may be regarded as containing the generally 
accepted doctrine; see Tos. i ’em Kipfurim 56 [4 6]; Ybmd 
86<z ; Jcr. I onui 45^ ; Jcr. Shebudth 33 b\ Jer. Sanhedrin 
‘2~jc ; Mckiltd, Yiihro, § 7 (76*2, Weiss), etc. lshmael recognises 
the chastisements of God as expiating sin in whole or in part ; 
see below, § 52. 

( b ) I'he Mishna and R. lshmael include repentance 
among the things which obtain the remission of sins, 

62 . Moral and a " d !> ring . " s natur f llv to the qu< r s,ion 

.. . whether, in general, repentance is re- 

,.f. _ quisite to the efficacv of piacular sacri- 

conditions of ficeSi or whethcr tl)cy expiate sin « 

atonement. 0 p ere 0 p cra to, without regard to the 
penitence of the subject. 

The latter theorv was held bv some eminent authorities, 


among them, if he be rightly understood, by R. Judah 
the patriarch, who maintained that the great expiation 
of the Day of Atonement (the scapegoat) atoned for 
the sins of all Israelites who had not deliberately put 
themselves outside its effects by breaking with the 
religion of their people, 3 independently of anything in 
the conduct or disposition of man himself, a view which 


might find support in a literal interpretation of Lev. 
I622. In Jcr. Yomd 87, where this utterance of Rabbi 
is recorded, it is asked with surprise whether he can 
have meant that repentance is not essential, and it is 


1 See also Jer. Targ. on Lev. 69. 

2 They expiate certain specified offences. 

3 By atheism, t he effacing of circumcision, irreverent liberties 
in the interpretation of the law. 
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explained that he held that in this respect the Day of 
Atonement was like death, of which also he taught— 
contrary to the general opinion—that it expiates sin 
even without repentance . 1 The prevailing view, how¬ 
ever, was that repentance is the conditio sine qua non 
of expiation and the forgiveness of sins, as is laid down 
in the Mishna quoted above (AI. Yoma 88 ), and even 
more sweepingly in Tos. Yom Kippurtm 59 [49] : Sin 
offering and trespass offering and death and the Day of 
Atonement none of them atone unless accompanied by 
repentance ; for it is said, ‘Only’ (^n, Lev. 2327) ; if a 
man repent, atonement is made for him (17 —/.<?., 

he is forgiven), but if not no atonement is made for 
him. R. Eleazar qtioted, ‘And clearing’ (npji, Ex. 
347); he clears those who repent, but not those who do 
not repent. R. Judah (ben 'Tlai) taught: Death and 
the Day of Atonement atone, with repentance ; repent¬ 
ance atones with death, and the day of death is like 
repentance (another reading is, ‘ by means of repent¬ 
ance’). See also Yoma 85 b, and esp. 86a. In accord¬ 
ance with this doctrine the importance of repentance 
and its effects are much dwelt upon : see especially Yoma 
86 a b , a collection of eulogiums on repentance from the 
lips of various teachers. 

A fine saying may be quoted from Jer. Makkoth 2 6 (also 
Pesiktd , Shubah, 158/) : Men asked philosophy (ncznX What is 
the consequence of sin? It answered: Evil pursueth sinners 
(Prov. 13 21). They asked prophecy. It answered: The soul 
that sinneth it shall die (Ezek. IS4). They asked the law. It 
answered : Let him bring a trespass offering and it shall be 
forgiven him (1*7 -)£3rn)* They asked God, and he answered : 
Let him repent (,-QicTl anc * h shall be forgiven him. 

The nature of repentance is well defined. Who is a 
truly repentant man ? it is asked. One, the reply is, 
who, having sinned and repented, does not yield to the 
same temptation again (Yoma 86/;). Genuine repent¬ 
ance is a resolute turning from sin ; a man who 
commits a sin, and confesses it, but does not turn from 
it, is like a man who holds some crawling vermin (pg») 
in his hand ; though he were to bathe in all the waters 
in the world it would avail him nothing ; but if he 
throw it away, a bath of forty s£ahs suffices to make 
him clean, for it is said, He who confesses and for¬ 
sakes his transgressions shall obtain mercy (Prov. 2813, 
Taamth 16 a; cp Philo, De vict. § 11, 2247 Mangey). 
The ethical distinction is clearly made between the 
repentance that springs from love to God and the 
counterfeit of it which is only the expression of fear 
inspired by chastisement ( Yoma 86 a b). 

For a wrong done to a fellow-man, we have seen 
that neither repentance nor the great expiation of the Day 
of Atonement avail to obtain of God remission, until 
the offender has propitiated the injured party (A/. Yoma 
89, above). This propitiation includes the reparation of 
the material injury, the confession of wrongdoing and 
sorrow, and the obtaining of forgiveness (cp Mt. 623/!). 
If forgiveness be not granted at the first seeking, the 
penitent must return with other members of the com¬ 
munity, and in their presence confess his fault and 
beseech pardon {Jer. Yoma 8 8). 2 

An expiatory character is attributed to suffering, 
regarded as the chastisement of God ; whence R. 'Aklba 
taught that a man should praise God not merely in 
chastisement but for it, since through it his sins are 
atoned for (cp 1 Cor. 11 32) ; and R. Eleazar ben Jacob 
quoted : ‘ Whom the Lord loveth he correcteth, even 
as a father the son in whom he delighteth ’ (Prov. 3 12, 
cp Heb. 126). Death in a state of penitence also 
expiates sin (A/. Yoma 88); or, in the more detailed 
exposition of R. Ishmael, death finally wipes out (pis) 
the remainder of guilt which, in certain great sins, 
neither repentance nor the piacula of the Day of Atone¬ 
ment nor the chastisements of this life suffice wholly to 
atone for. Hence, for example, a criminal sentenced to 

1 An attempt to harmonise the opinion of Rabbi with the 
Mishna is made in Yoma 85 b. 

2 Cp a corresponding procedure, Mt. 18 15^ 
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death was exhorted to make a penitent’s confession ; only 
then will his death be an expiation for all his crimes. 

The sufferings, and especially the death, of righteous 
men atone for the sins of others. Is. 53 12 is interpreted 
of Moses, who ‘ poured out his soul unto death (Ex. 
3232) and was numbered with the transgressors (the 
generation that died in the wilderness) and bare the sin 
of many ’ that he might atone for the sin of the golden 
calf ( Sotdh 14a). Ezekiel suffered ‘ that he might 
wipe out the transgressions of Israel ’ ( Sanhedrin 39a). 
The general formulation of the doctrine is, ‘ the death 
of the righteous makes atonement’ ( Aided katdn 28a, 
etc.); cp 4 Macc. 627-29 17 22. 

(c) The only explicit answer to the question how 
sacrifice expiates in the Jewish authorities of our period 
is that of Lev. 17 n (see above, § 46) ; what atones in 
sacrifice is the blood {Siphra on Lev. 
Lc. , cp Yoma 5a, ZUbdhim 6a). The 
expiate? T uest i° n « How has the blood this 

^ efficacy ? is not raised ; and the specu¬ 

lations to which Lev. 1711 seems to invite by its 
association of the blood with the life, and in which 
Christian theology has been prolific, appear not to 
have been started. 1 The theory that the victim’s 
life is put in place of the owner’s is nowhere hinted 
at, perhaps because the Jewish doctors understood 
better than our theologians what sin offerings and 
trespass offerings were, and what they were for. Nor 
is there any discussion of the mode in which the blood 
of sacrifice operates expiation. The verb kipper and its 
derivatives are used, precisely as in the OT, in the 
sense, ‘ make propitiation, expiation, procure remission,’ 
without recourse to etymology and imagined 1 primary 
meanings. ’ Hence we hear nothing about the ‘ cover¬ 
ing’ of the sin or the sinner, or the ‘wiping off’—or 
‘out’—of guilt. 2 The ancient etymological midrash 
attaches itself not to the verb kipper but to the noun 
‘lamb.’ The daily morning and evening holocaust 
was a lamb {kibes ); the school of Shammai said: It 
‘ tramples down ’ (kdbas) the sins of Israel (cp Mic. 69) ; 
the school of Hillel replied : What is trampled down 
comes up again ; sacrifice ‘washes’ (023, kibbes) Israel 
free from sin ( Pesiktd , ed. Buber, 61/). 

Outside the ritual sphere—in the ethical sphere of 
religion, that is—it is repentance that atones ; it is the 
condition of God's forgiveness ; and the ultimate ground 
of forgiveness is God’s love ; love covereth all trans¬ 
gressions (Prov. 10 12), for God loves Israel (Wav- 
yikrd A*, c. 7 begin.). As a motive, the merits of the 
forefathers are often referred to. ISee also, on the 
nature of repentance and its relation to God’s forgive¬ 
ness, the fine passage in Philo, De exsecrationibus , $8/, 

It does not fall within the scope of the present article 
to describe or discuss later theories of the nature and 
effect of sacrifice, such as the poena vicaria, or the 
sacramental theory, further than to say, as the result of 
the whole preceding investigation, that they are not 
derived from the OT but imported into it. 


54. Jewish 
sacrifices: 


IV. SACRIFICE IX NT 

It is assumed in the Gospels that Jesus throughout 
his life observed in the matter of sacrifice, as in other 
respects, the Jewish law as it was 
commonly practised in his time. Lk. 

,, p . relates that his mother offered in due 
e ospe s. t j nie t j ie sacr ifi ce Q f purification after 
childbirth prescribed for the poor (Lk. 222 jf., cp 39, 
Lev. 122468) ; at the age of twelve he first went with 
his parents to Jerusalem to the Passover (Lk. 241 Jf.). 
He kept the Passover with his disciples the night before 

1 Philo, indeed, calls the blood ipvxys <rirov&r), but pursues the 
subject no farther. 

2 These senses—unknown to the ancient translators or inter¬ 
preters—were discovered in the Middle Ages. If either etymo¬ 
logy had suggested itself to the Jewish scholars in the Talmudic 
period it would doubtless have been the latter (‘ wiping off’). 
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his death (Mk. 14 12^ and ’s). The Fourth Gospel 
tells of several other visits to Jerusalem at the annual 
feasts ( 2 13 ff. hxff. 7 2 jf.). Jesus bids the leper whom 
he has healed offer the sacrifices appointed in the law 
for his purification (Mk. 1 44 and s, Lev. 14 ). The 
injunction to effect the reconciliation of an injured 
fellow-Israelite Ixffore offering sacrifice (Mt. 523/i), 1 
supposes the continuance of sacrifice among those 
who should be his disciples; cp also 2318 ff. 23. 
There is in the Gospels no such denunciation of 
the sacrificial worship of Jesus’ contemporaries as we 
find in the prophets (see above, § 48); the forms 
of Pharisaic piety which Jesus assails are of a different 
kind—the ostentatious fasts, almsgiving, and prayers. 
He quotes Hos. 06 , * 1 desire mercy and not sacrifice’ 
(Mt. 9 13 127), as proof that goodness to our fellow- 
men is of much higher value in the sight of God 
than offerings to himself; the scribe who recognises 
that love to God and man is worth more than all burnt 
offerings and sacrifices is not far from the kingdom of 
God (Mk. 1232-34). Such utterances are, however, not i 
infrequent in the words of the scribes themselves. It 
cannot be said that the teaching of Jesus in this respect 
differs from that of the Jewish masters of his time, 2 
though it may be inferred from his whole attitude that 
he set far less value on observances of any kind than 
they did. Mt., indeed, represents him as declaring 
emphatically that not the minutest particle of the law 
should cease to be observed * till all things lx; accom¬ 
plished '— i.e., so long as the present order of things 
lasts (617) ; and as bidding his disciples do and observe 
all the things that the scribes and Pharisees, as the 
custodians of the law and successors of the legislator, 
enjoined ( 23 1-3); but this is rather the evangelist’s 
attitude than the master’s ; cp Mk. 7 5jf. (= Mt. 15 1^). 

In the accounts of the last supper Jesus calls the wine 
‘my covenant blood’ (rb alfxa /jlov ttjs biadrjKTjs), 3 in 
obvious allusion to tiic blood by which the covenant at j 
Sinai was ratified (Ex. 246 - 8 ). The various additions, | 
‘which is poured out in behalf of many’ (Mk.), ‘unto 
remission of sins’ (Mt.), bring out the accessory idea of 
atonement through his blood; cp Mk. 10 45 Mt. 2O28 j 
(see below, § 60). Scholars have often found in the 
‘ new covenant’ an implicit abrogation of the old, with 
all its institutions ; it is certain, however, that the early 
Christians in Palestine saw nothing of the kind in it ; 
they continued to worship in the temple like their 
fellow-countrymen. The inference is first explicitly 
drawn by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(chap. 10). 

According to Acts Paul more than once plans a 
journey so as to bring him to Jerusalem in season for a 
55 Paul ^ east 20 16 ; in the former passage the 

words are lacking in NAB, etc.); he declares 
in his defence before Felix that he came thither to 
worship (24 n), to bring charitable gifts to his country¬ 
men and make offerings ( t poerfiopas, 24 17), and was 
arrested in the temple in the midst of this pious occupa¬ 
tion (v. 18). To give the lie to reports that he per- I 
suaded Jews in the provinces to abandon the observance 1 
of the law, he consented to assume the cost of sacrifices 1 
for the release of four Jewish Christians from the 
Xazirite’s vow (Xu. 613^), and, after the usual purifi- 1 
cations, accompanied them into the temple (2120-26), 
where offering was made for each of them, thus proving 
that he himself lived in observance of the law (v. 24). 
That Paul really made a profession so contrary to his 
own precept and example it is difficult to believe (cp 
Gal. 2 11 ff. ; also Acts, § 7). 

1 Without this the sacrifice would be of no avail, as the 
Rabbis taught. See above, § 52. 

2 See above, §§ 507^, and Sukkah 49 b. To infer from Mk. I 
1228-34 that Jesus himself probably offered no sacrifices is 
unwarranted. 

a Mk. H24 Mt. 26 28, cp Lk. 22 20 1 Cor. 11 25, ‘the new ! 
covenant in my bloodcp Jer.3131 Heb. 915^ etc. On the 
original form of the saying, see Eucharist, §§ 1 /. 
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We have already referred (above, § 42) to the 
important passage, 1 Cor. 10 18 in which Paul, in 
warning his readers against heathen sacrificial feasts, 
argues, as from something that would lie understood 
and conceded by all, that, as among Jews (cp also 
Hcb. 13 10 ) so also among Gentiles, those who cat the 
flesh of the sacrifices, sharing it with the altar, become 
commensals of the God whose altar it is—the sacrificial 
meal is a communion, just as the Christian eucharist is, 
in which men partake of the table of the Lord. 

Figures drawn from sacrifice—some of them more 
ingenious than natural—are not infrequent in the 
Pauline epistles. In Rom. 15 16 Paul describes himself 
as a priest (Xeiroupyos) of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles ; 
the ministry of the Gospel is a sacerdotal function 
(iepovpyovvra rb evayybXiov tov Oeov), which he performs 
in order that the offering (irpo<r<popa) of (consisting 
of) the Gentiles, may be made acceptable to God, being 
consecrated by the Holy Spirit. In anticipation of his 
approaching death he speaks of his blood as a libation 
poured out upon the sacrifice and priestly ministry of 
his converts (Phil. 217, cp 2 Tim. 46); Christians arc 
exhorted to furnish their bodies as a sacrifice, living, 
holy, well-pleasing to God, their rational worship 
(Rom. 12 1, cp 1 Pet. 25); the contributions of the 
Philippians to the apostle are ‘a gratifying odour,’ an 
acceptable sacrifice, well-pleasing to God (Phil. 4 18). 
The references to the death of Christ as a sacrifice will 
be discussed below (§57). It is to be noted here only 
that Paul does not, like the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, explicitly declare that the sacrifices of the 
law came to an end with the death of Christ. To 
draw from his silence the inference that his Jewish- 
Christian opponents themselves no longer regarded 
sacrifice as binding is most unsafe. 

The argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
developed in a running comparison between the sacri- 


56. Hebrews. 


fices and priestly ministrations of the 


old covenant and the work of Christ, 
to which we shall return in a later paragraph (see § 58). 
Here we shall touch only upon the author's view of the 
intent and effect of the sacrifices of the law. Sacrifices 
and offerings are made for sins ( 5 i, cp S3 99). 


In the phrase ‘gifts and sacrifices ’ (8u>pa t€ Kal 0 v<rtat) the 
words, according to prevailing OT use, correspond to Heb. 
korbiin and minhah respectively, and, thus coupjed, the 8wpa 
are by pre-eminence ‘sacrifices,’ the Ovtrtai, ‘oblations,’ not vice 
versa, as NT commentators frequently take them (cp EV ‘gifts 
and sacrifices ’). 


They do not, however, really take away sin or purge 
the conscience of the sinner ; the blood of bulls and 
goats cannot possibly do that (IO411); they serve 
rather, in their stated recurrence—the author is thinking 
of the solemn piacula of the Day of Atonement—to 
bring to mind the sin which they cannot expiate (IO3). 
The system, indeed, contemplates only what we should 
call ceremonial faults. The sin offering of the Day of 
Atonement, whose blood is taken bv the high priest 
into the adytum of the temple, is offered for the un¬ 
witting offences of the people {ayporj/iara, 97 ; cp 
Ignorance). Sacrifices and offerings cannot restore 
the worshipper to his integrity in the forum of con¬ 
science ; they have to do only with such matters as 
foods and drinks and diverse ablutions 1 —prescriptions 
of bodily purity imposed till the time comes for making 
things right (99/ ). The blood of goats and bulls, and 
the ashes of a heifer sprinkling those that have con¬ 
tracted defilement, make them (ceremonially) ‘holy,’ so 
that their body is clean ; in contrast to the purging of 
conscience (913). The application of blood is a rite of 
lustration or purification ; at the ratification of the 
covenant Moses sprinkled the law book and the people 
with the blood of young bulls and goats, ' with water 


1 That is, inadvertent transgression of the rules of clean and 
unclean. This is, at least, the more probable interpretation of 
the obscure connection. 
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and scarlet wool and hyssop* (919); 1 in like manner he 
sprinked with blood the tent and all the utensils of 
worship (cp v. 23) ; according to the law nearly every¬ 
thing is purified with blood, and without outpouring of 
blood no remission (&0ecrts) is effected ( 92 i /. ).’ 2 

The writer's conception of the expiatory rites of the 
law thus agrees entirely with the teaching of the Jewish 
authorities (see above, § 51). For him, however, the 
system was typical and prophetic of the one real and 
all-sufficient sacrifice of Christ. When this had been 
made there was no longer reason or room for the 
sacrifices of the law ( 10 18). Henceforth the only 
sacrifices are praise to God and goodness to men 
( 13 15/, alluding to Ps. IO/22 116 17 Hos. lb etc .). 3 

That ' Christ died for (vir£p) our sins according to 
the scriptures ’ is an article of the common tradition of 

the Christian faith which Paul delivered 

57. Death of , . , . . 

• x t to his converts as he had received it 

Christ: Pauline from those who were before hiln 

epis es. (1 Cor. 15 3 ). By his death men are 
redeemed, justified, forgiven, reconciled to God ; see 
Rom. 425 58 /. 832 2 Cor. 5 15 Gal. 1 4 1 Thess. 5 10 Col. 
I21 /. Eph. I7 Tit. 2 14 etc. The death of Christ, that 
is, was expiatory ; he suffered on the cross, not for his 
own sins but for those of others, and by the expiation 
which he thus made they were delivered from the conse¬ 
quences of their transgressions (see further, below, § 60). 
The idea of expiation is, however, as we have seen, 
closely associated with sacrifice; one great class of 
sacrifices, among both Jews and Gentiles, was piacular 
in motive and intention ; and in a looser sense the whole 
sacrificial worship was often thought of as atoning (see 
above, § 45). It was natural, therefore, that the death 
of Christ should be conceived as a sacrifice, or spoken 
of in sacrificial figures. In Paul, however, this con¬ 
ception is not developed as it is in some of the other 
NT writings. 

In the much-vexed passage, Rom. 3 25, ‘whom God set forth as 
a hilasterion through faith in his blood ’ (ov npoeOtTo 6 0eos 
i\acrrjpiov Sta 7rio-Tea>? tv tw avrou at/xan), the interpretation 
‘atoning sacrifice' (after the analogy of criorrjpiov, xapurrrjpiov, 
TeAeo-TTjpioi', etc.) is not entirely cortain, though highly prob¬ 
able ; the more general ‘ means of expiation’ satisfies the con¬ 
text, and the addition of the words ‘in his blood’ does not 
necessarily imply that this means is thought of as sacrificial. 
Cp Mercy Seat, § 8. 


Even if we translate Rom. 325 outright ‘an expiatory 
sacrifice ’ the expression would still be only a passing 
metaphor in a context of a different tenor—Christ’s 
death the demonstration of the righteousness of God. 
Christian theologians, indeed, have been so long 
accustomed to regard the OT sacrifices from the jural 
and governmental point of view—that is, in the light of 
their construction of the atoning work of Christ 4 —that 
they hardly feel the reference to an expiatory sacrifice 
here as even a change of figure ; but Paul was not a 
modern theologian. 

No greater emphasis is laid on the idea of sacrifice in 
1 Cor. 57/., where, in an exhortation to put away evil, 
its leaven-like working suggests the scrupulous care with 
which a Jewish house was purged of leaven on the eve 
of the Passover, and that, again, leads to the thought 
‘ for indeed our Passover is sacrificed, Christ; so let us 
keep the feast not with the old leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.’ 

Evidence of a more pervasive association of Christ’s 


1 The heightening of the rite described in Ex. 248 by traits 
borrowed from Lev. 14 $ff. (the leper) shows that the author 
conceives it as a lustration. 

2 Cp the use of the verb in the dsdm laws (see Lev. 5 101618, 
also 4 2631 34 etc.) : Kal e£iA.a<T€Tat irepl avrov 6 Upevs . . . xai 
a.(f)( 0 rja-eTat ai/TiZ (1^ n s D 3 l)- The remission is the consequence 
of the propitiation made hy the priest with the sacrifice. 

3 The Rabbis also taught that the *praise offering’ ( tdddh ) 
was the only sacrifice that would remain in the ‘ world to come r 
(cp above, col. 4223 n. 2). 

4 The assertion sometimes made that the Jewish conception 
of sacrifice was similarly influenced by the idea of divine justice 
is unsupported. 


death with sacrifice has been sought in the references to 
his blood as the ground of the benefits conferred by his 
death (Rom. 325 5g) ; the thought of sacrifice is so 
constantly associated with his death, it is said, that the 
one word suffices to suggest it. But in view of the 
infrequency, to say the least, of sacrificial metaphors in 
the greater epistles, it is doubtful whether alfxa is not 
used merely in allusion to Jesus’ violent death. Nor 
is the case clearer in Col. 1 20 Eph. 1 7 213 ; the really 
noteworthy thing is that the context contains no sug¬ 
gestion of sacrifice either in thought or phrase. The 
words ‘for sin’ (irepi a/xaprias) in Rom. 8 3, are often 
mechanically translated ‘sin offering,’ because in 
Leviticus this phrase is the common rendering of 
hat tath ; even apiapTiav, 2 Cor. 621, has been understood 
in the same way—the death of Christ specifically a sin 
offering. The misconception of the nature of the sin 
offering which underlies this strained interpretation has 
been commented on above (§ 28 a ). 1 

In conclusion, it may be noted as an indication that 
the idea of expiatory sacrifice was not prominent in 
Paul’s thought of Christ’s death, that he nowhere uses 
the characteristic terms inseparably associated in the 
OT with these sacrifices, iXacrKopcai , e^iXacrKopicu, and 
their derivatives; IXaaTrjpLou , Rom. 325, is the only 
word of the family in all the Pauline literature. This 
group of words is, however, rare in all the XT ; even 
in Hebrews iXacrKeadai occurs blit once ; iXacrpLos but 
twice in the NT (1 Jn. 22 4 10). 

For the author of Hebrews the priesthood and 
sacrificial institutions of the old dispensation are but 

T tt -i. types and shadows of the heavenly 

58. In Hebrews. r ^, ity that was to come (8j 10lf c ' 

99). The main thesis of the book is that the Son, the 
mediator of the new and better covenant (86-13 915 
etc.), is the true high priest. Now every high priest 
must have something to offer ; this is his constitutive 
function (83) ; Christ, therefore, brings his sacrifice. 
The nature and effect of this sacrifice is developed in 
chaps. 8-1018, in contrast to the sacrifices of the law , 2 
particularly to the sacrifice (Ex. 244 - 8 ) by which the old 
covenant was ratified ( 9 15/i 1029, cp 1224 13 20 ), 3 and 
to the specific piacitla of the Day of Atonement, in 
which the Jewish system culminated. 

The Jewish high priest, having human weaknesses 
(728), had first of all to offer a sacrifice for his own sins 
( 7 27 97); Christ, the perfect priest, had no such need 
(72628). In the Mosaic sacrifices was offered the blood 
of bulls and goats, which could not possibly take away 
sin (IO411), but effected only a purification of the 
body (99/ 12/) ; Christ entered the holy place of the 
greater and more perfect sanctuary, that is, heaven itself 
(924), through his own blood, having found an eternal 
redemption (727 9 1215 10 10). Sacrifices could not relieve 
men’s conscience, but served rather to call sin to mind 
(99 10 1-3); the blood of Christ purges the conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God (9 14, cp IO22). 
They had, therefore, to be perpetually repeated, just 
because they had no real efficacy either objective or sub¬ 
jective (96 IO3/.) ; his sacrifice is made once for all, for¬ 
ever perfecting them that are sanctified (727 91225/ 28 
10 12 14). The sacrifices of the law, finally, did not open 
to men a way of access to the holy presence of God 
( 98 ) ; by the blood of Jesus a new way is made by 
which they may confidently approach him (IQigjf .). 

The sacrifice of Christ thus not only expiates the sins 
of the people ( lXaaK€(T0ai , 217), but also establishes the 
new covenant foretold by Jeremiah (31 31 Jf.), under which 
God lays his laws upon men’s hearts and inscribes them 


1 There are less excusable errors in the books. In Randay- 
Headlam, Romans, 193, we are told that ‘the ritual of the 
sin-offering is fully set forth in Lev. iv. The most characteristic 
feature in it is the sprinkling with blood of the horns of the altar 
of incense.’ 

2 On the author’s view of the latter, see abo^, § 56. 

3 This parallel is suggested in the Gospel accounts of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
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on their minds, and no longer remembers their sins and 
iniquities (10i6 jf., c p 88 jf .)— a real remission which 
makes all other sacrifice useless. Two things are 
especially noteworthy in the author’s treatment of the 
subject ; first, the importance attached to the subjective 
effect of Christ's blood in purging the conscience of man ; 
and, second, the ultimate end, the creation of a new 
way of access to God by which men may confidently 
draw near to him. In these conceptions we see a 
positive ethical and religious interpretation and valuation 
of the death of Christ going far beyond the mere sacri¬ 
ficial expiation of sins or forensic justification of the 
sinner. How the blood of Christ has these effects the 
writer does not reflect, any more than he or his con¬ 
temporaries reflected on the mode of operation of the 
blood of the OT sacrifices. 

By the side of sacrificial ideas and terms, such as pavTi&iv 
9 13 iq 2i 10 22, KaOapigetv 1 3 9 14 22, ayta^etu 10 10 14 29, words 
of different association sometimes occur: Avrpwtri? 9 12, aTroAu- 
rpwcris 915, anaWa.o’aui' -15; but the characteristic Pauline 
‘justify’ (SiKaiovi') and cognate words and phrases are absent. 

The references to the death of Christ in 1 Pet. are 
in the nature of allusions rather than of doctrinal state¬ 
ment or argument; their phraseology 
often suggests reminiscences of earlier 
XT writings. Christ died once for sins, a righteous 
man for unrighteous men, that he might bring us to 
God ( 3 18); he suffered for his followers, leaving them 
an example (221, cp 4 i); persecuted Christians are 
partakers of Christ’s sufferings (4 13, cp 4 i, etc.); he 
carried their sins in his body on to the cross ( '2 24!— the 
whole passage, vv. 21-25, is an application of Is. 53 to 
Christ ; they are redeemed (i\vTpJjdy)Te) from the foolish 
way of life they learned from their fathers by costly 
blood as of an unblemished unspotted lamb, Christ 
(I18/); one of the ends of Christians’ election is 
sprinkling with the blood of Christ (I2). The latter 
phrase suggests a passage in Heb. ( 12 24, cp IO22 
9131921), in which epistle alone the expression occurs. 
In 1 x 8 /. it is not improbable that the blameless lamb 
of Is. 537 (cp 9) is in the mind of the writer, who 
makes such large use of that chapter in 221 Jf. ; for 
the rest cp Kph. I7 (‘redemption air o\vrp wens through 
his blood, the remission of our trespasses’) Rom. 324/ 
Ileb. 9i2. A direct allusion to the paschal lamb (Ex. 
Pis) would probably have been more distinct. 

The references to the sacrificial aspect of the death of 
Christ in the Fourth Gospel are few and of the slightest 


59. 1 Pet. 


60. Johannine 
writings. 


kind. The Baptist hails Jesus as the 
Lamb of God which takes away the 
sin of the world (I29J, with evident 
allusion to Is. 537, cp 4/ n ; in 17 19 ‘in their behalf 
1 hallow myself,’ ayiafa is a word of sacrificial associa¬ 
tions, whether we refer it to the consecration of the 
victim or (with greater probability) to the preparation 
of the priest for his functions. In 1 Jn. the allusions 
are more frequent ; we read not only that Christ 
laid down his life for us—-wherefore we ought to lay 
down our life for the brethren (316)—and that our sins 
are remitted for his name’s sake (2 12), but also that he 
was manifested that he might take away sin ( 3 s), that 
he is a propitiation (iXaoy-tos) for our sins and for those 
of the whole world (22 110), and that the blood of Jesus 
cleanses ns from every sin (179k But everywhere such 
expressions appear as familiar Christian phrases, rather 
than as part of the distinctive Johannine conception of 
the salvation in Christ. 

The lamb in the Apocalypse is probably, as in Jn. 
1 29, derived from Is. 53 ; as in 1 Pet., the idea of purchase 
(iyopafeiv, 1 Cor. 620 723) by the blood of Christ has 
been combined with the older conception of the expiatory 
suffering of the Servant of Yahvve ; see 56/^ 138 H3/ 
The other representation of purification by his blood 
appears in 7 14 ; cp 2214, and note the variant in 1 5 : 
\vaavri . . . €K, XcvffCLVTi . . . a7r6 ( tu>v a/xapTLoju). 

It does not fall within the scope of the present article 
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to discuss the various theories which theologians have 
ai a fr° m time to time set up concerning the 

of idea S sacr ^ c ‘ a ^ death Christ, nor even the 
constructions of biblical theology. Many 
of these, even among the most recent, rest upon pro¬ 
found misunderstandings of the nature of the OT sacri¬ 
fices, and entirely ignore Jewish conceptions of the effect 
and operation of sacrifice. The task which remains to 
us is only to explain briefly the facts that have been set 
in array in the foregoing paragraphs. 

To begin with, it is necessary to say that in describing 
the death of Christ as a sacrifice the NT writers are 
using figurative language. Some modern theologians, 
indeed, still affirm that ‘ the apostles held it to be a 
sacrifice in the most literal sense of the word ' (Paterson, 
in Hastings, DB 4343 /.); but such writers do not 
expect us to take their ■ literal' literally. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, for example, regarded 
the death of Christ as the true sacrifice, because by it 
was really effected what the OT sacrifices only pre¬ 
figured ; but he was too good an Alexandrian to identify 
■ true ’ with ‘ literal.’ 

In the second place, it is essential to note what the 
problem was which confronted these early Christian 
thinkers, in the effort to solve which they eame to con¬ 
ceive of the death of Christ as a sacrifice. They did 
not set out, as has frequently been supposed, to answer 
the question how God without detriment to his justice 
or to his moral government, could remit sin, and find 
the solution in the sin offerings of the law, by whose 
blood the sinner was ‘ covered’ (so the common etymo¬ 
logical metaphor) and protected from the righteous 
wrath of God ; they had a far more urgent task, namely, 
to account for the death of Jesus. 

The death of Jesus was a severe shock to the faith of 
his disciples ; and though the resurrection speedily re¬ 
established this faith, they had need both for its con¬ 
firmation and for its defence before their unbelieving 
countrymen, to whom a crucified Messiah was an in¬ 
superable stumbling block, of proof from the scriptures 
that his sufferings were the fulfilment of prophecy. 
That there were predictions they could not doubt ; and 
as now with a new insight they searched the scriptures, 
it was as if the Master himself opened their mind to 
understand them (Lk. 2445 / 0 , and interpreted to them 
the prophecies concerning himself {vv. 25-27).* 

Thus the cross, instead of being the refutation of his 
claims, became their most conclusive demonstration. 
Among the scriptures which they thus for the first time 
understood, Is. 53 was, with good reason, the most 
important. Not only did the picture of the suffering 
Servant of Yah we seem to foreshadow even in minute 
details the experience of Jesus, but in fact the author of 
the chapter had undertaken to solve the same problem, 
viz., Why did the Servant (Israel), for no fault of his 
own, suffer what seemed the extremities of God’s dis¬ 
pleasure ? His answer was, The sufferings of the Servant 
of Yahwe arc an expiation for others’ sins, ‘ the Lord 
laid on him the iniquity of us all and by his stripes we 
are healed. ’ 2 

The idea that sins could thus be expiated by the 
suffering of one who had not deserved it was not re¬ 
pugnant to ancient minds, in which the sense of social 
solidarity was stronger than that of individual rights ; 
it seemed, in fact, most natural. The sufferings of the 
righteous were frequently represented as an atonement 
for their people. Thus, of the Maccabrean martyrs it 
is said : ‘ Having become as it were a vicarious ex¬ 
piation {avTi\pvxov) for the sins of the nation, and 
through the blood of those godly men and their atoning 
death (IXcurTrjptov Oavdrov), divine providence saved 
Israel which had before been evil entreated ’ (4 Macc. 
1722, cp 627-29); cp also Rom. 57 Col. I24. 3 

1 See Holtzmann, NT Tkcol. 1 367 ff. 

2 Lipsius in Schenkel, BL 2493; Holt/mann, NTThcoL 1 369/ 

3 See above, § 52, end. 
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The great influence of Is. 53 upon the early conception of the 
death of Christ is manifest not only in Acts832-35 (Philip and 
the Ethiopian eunuch ; cp also 3 13 26 4 2 if. 30-^rats, ‘servant,’ 
Is. 52 i 3 , a standing title of Jesus), and the epistles (Heb. 928 
1 Pet. 221*25 1 Jn. 3 5, etc.), but also in the fact that it has 
worked back into the gospel tradition (Lk. 22 37 Jn. 1 29 36). 

The first point established was, therefore, that the 
death of Christ was not for his own sins, it was not a 
triumph of the wicked over the good, an inexplicable 
tragedy; it was an expiation for the sins of others. 
This is the tradition which Paul had received (above, 

§ 57). This expiation was originally thought of in 
relation to the punishment of sin ; by virtue of it the 
sins whose penalty would otherwise have been visited 
upon the offender are remitted and he is cleared. From 
this side Paul works out his theory of atonement. The 
association of expiation with sacrifice in the law and in 
the common ideas of the time leads to the employment 
of sacrificial figures and terms in speaking of the work 
of Christ; 1 but even in Hebrews, where the idea of the 
death of Christ as a sacrifice is most elaborately de¬ 
veloped, it is plain that the premise of the whole is that 
Christ by his death made a real expiation for the sins 
of men, by which they are redeemed. It was not, there¬ 
fore, the conception of the death of Christ as a sacrifice 
which brought in the idea of expiation and propitiation, 
but the opposite. Hence the freedom and variety in 
comparing his death to the different species of OT 
sacrifices, as they suggest different aspects of his work— 
the covenant sacrifice, the Passover, the expiations of the 
Day of Atonement. Hence also the fact that there is no 
doctrine of the sacrifice of Christ in the NT as there may 
be said to be doctrines of redemption or of justification. 

On ihe OT sacrifices see the commentaries on the Pentateuch 
(see Exodus, § 7, Leviticus, § 33, Numbers, § 23, Deutero¬ 
nomy, § 33), among which those of 
62 . Bibliography. 2 Knobel-Dillmann maybe specially men¬ 
tioned; also, for their Jewish learning, 
Kalisch on Exodus and Leviticus. Spencer, De legibus 
ritnalibus, 1675 (bk. 3 ); J. D. Michaelis, Mosaisches Recht ,( 2 ) 
1775; Saalschiitz, Mosctisches Rec/it , 1846, Arch. d. Heb ., 1855 ; 
Waehner, Ant. Ebrceorum, etc., 1743; Ew. Alt. Isr .,(31 1866, 
ET 1876 ; Nowack, HA, 1894; Benz. HA, 1894. On sacrifices 
in particular: Outram, De sacrHiciis, 1677; Kurtz, Der A Ittcs- 
tamcntliche Opferkultus, 1862, ET 1865 ; Bahr, Symbolik des 
mosaischen Cultus , 1837; also articles ‘Opfer,’ ‘Sacrifice,’ 
etc., in the Bible dictionaries of Schenkel, Riehm, Smith, 
Hastings, and in PRE. On particular species of sacrifice: Thal- 
hofer, Di& unblutigen Opfer des mosaischen Kultus , 1848; 
Riehm, ‘ Uber das Schuldopfer,’ Studien and Kritiken , 1854, 
p. 93 Jf .; Rinck, ‘ Das Schuldopfer,’ ib. 1855, P- 399 ffj i 
Schindler, ‘ Wesen der Siihne in der a.-test. Opferthora,’ St. Kr. 
1891, 205 ff.’, Vatke, Religion des Alien Testaments, 1835; 
Wellhausen, Proleg. (1878),( 5 ) 1899, ET *885» H. Schultz, 
Alttestamentliche Theologie ,( 5 ) 1896; Smend, Alt. Rel.-gesch.fi) 
1899; Dillmann, Alt. Theol. 1895; Marti, Gesc/:, der Israelit- 
ischen Religion ,( 3 ) 1897. Signification of sacrifice : Riehm, 
Begriff der Stine im Alten Testament, 1877 ; H. Schultz, 
‘Significance of Sacrifice in the OT,’ Amer. Journ. of Theol. 
4257^ (1900). Systematic works: Ritschl, Rechtfertigung 
und Versohnur.gfi) 1889 ; Cave, Scriptural Doctrine of Sacri¬ 
fice f) 1890. See also Hubert and Mauss, ‘Nature et fonction 
du sacrifice,’ L'annee Sociologique, 1897-1898, 29-13S (based 
on comparative study of Jewish and Hindu sacrifice). 

On the Jewish sacrificial system : Maimonides, Yad Jidzakdh, 
in which the material from the Mishna and similar sources is 
collected and methodically arranged, is indispensable, not only 
as an exposition of the system hut also as a key to the scattered 
sources. Modern works are: Duschak, Gesch. a. Darstellung 
desjiidischen Cultus ; Edersheim, 'The Temple and its Ministry, 
1874. For Jewish ideas concerning sacrifice Christian scholars 
generally turn to Weber’s Lehren des Talmuds, a work not only 
uncritical but dominated by a false theory ; Bacher, Die Agada 
der Tannaiten , 3 vols. (critical sifting of the material) ; see also 
Kohler, ‘ Atonement,’ Jewish Encyclopedia, 2 275 ff. 

Sacrifice in the NT : in addition to the commentaries on the 
NT and the comprehensive works named above ; Pfleiderer, 
Urchris tent hum, 1887, ( 2 ) 1902; Der Paulinismus ,( 2 ) 1890; 
Weizsacker, Das apostolische Zeitalter, < 2 ) 1892 ; H. Hollzmann, 
NT Theol. 1897 ; Sanday, Priesthood and Sacrifice, 1900; 
W. H. Ward, * The NT doctrine of the relation of Christ’s 
death to the OT sacrificial system,’ Bibl. Sac. 51 246 jf. (1894). 

G. F. M. 

1 In Is. 53 10 (dsdni) the connection seems to be preformed; 
but © translates otherwise. 

2 Of the immense literature on the various aspects of the 

subject only a selection can be given here. The list is intended 

to include works which either are of value to the modern student 
or hold an important place in the history of discussion. 
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SACRILEGE. In Rom. 222 the question: ‘Thou 
that abhorrest idols, dost thou rob temples' (AV ‘commit 
sacrilege’ ; 6 ( 3 dcXva<r 6 p.epo$ ra etScoXa UpotrvXeLs) is to 
be interpreted in the light of Dt. 7 25 where not only is 
it commanded to burn the graven images of the gods of 
the nations with fire, but it is also forbidden to covet 
the silver or gold that is on them or to 4 take it unto 
thee ; for it is an abomination (myin) to Yah we thy God, 
and thou shalt not bring an abomination into thy house 
so as to become an anathema like it; thou shalt utterly 
detest and abominate it, for it is anathema ’ (see Abomi¬ 
nation, 4 ; Idol, § 2d). In Jos. Anl. iv. 810, § 207, 
this law is rendered 4 Let no one blaspheme those gods 
which other cities esteem such ; nor may any one steal 
the sacred things of strange temples (pnjde avXav upa 
£evi k&) nor take any treasure that may be dedicated to 
any god.’ In accordance with this, in Acts 19 37 we find 
the town clerk of Ephesus urging in the case of Paul 
and his Jewish companions that their offence has at 
least not been of the most aggravated kind, they being 
4 neither robbers of temples (iepoavXous) nor blasphemers 
of our goddess.’ 

As regards sacrilege against the temple in Jerusalem, 2 Macc. 
4 39-42 records the sacrileges (lepoavbrj/jLaTa) committed in the 
city by Lysimachus with the consent of Menelaus, the riot it led 
to, and the death of the sacrilegious person (lepoo-vAo?) heside 
the sanctuary. The alleged attempt of Antioehus Epiphanes to 
rob a Lemple (tepocrvAt-u') in Persepolis is alluded to in 2 Macc. 
9 2, and in 2 Macc. 13 3-8 the death of Menelaus by precipitation 
from the tower for the punishment of ‘him that is guilty of 
sacrilege (iepotrv Ata) or has attained any pre-eminence in any 
other evil deeds’ is related. In Ant. xvi. <>2 Josephus records a 
decree of Augustus in the course of which it is enacted that the 
sacred things [of the Jews] are not to be touched (ra re iepa etmi 
kv acrvAia), and that ‘ if any one he caught stealing their holy 
books or their sacred money, whether from the synagogue (<ra£- 
/3aT€iov) or from the public school (ai*8pwros). he shall be deemed 
a sacrilegious person (cepocrvAoi'), and his goods shall he brought 
into the public treasury of the Romans/ In xviii. 3 5 f. the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Jews from Rome in Tiberius’s time is said to have 
been due to the wickedness of four Jews who embezzled Fulvia’s 
gift of purple and gold for the temple at Jerusalem. 

SADAMIAS (salame), 4 Esd. 1 1 AY = Siiallum, 6. 

SADAS {sctss [A]), 1 Esd. 5 13 AV, RV Astad ; 
see Azgad. The AV is derived from the Geneva 
version. 


SADDEUS, RV Loddeus (A&aAaioc [B]) f i Esd. 
845. See Iddo (i.). 

SADDLE. The word 3 Slip, merkdb , is in Lev. 15 9 
rendered ‘ saddle ’ in EY, but AV 111 ^- has 4 carriage ’ [cp 
1 K. 426 [56]). The word literally mean:; ‘ place of 
riding’-— i.e., riding seat (cp Chariot, § 1, begin.), 
and in Cant. 3 10 it clearly means the seat of Solomon’s 
palanquin (see RV and Litter). Not less evidently 
this sense will not suit in Lev. (l.c.). A suggested 
emendation is ‘rug’ (see Tapestry). 

It is to be remarked that though riding was the most common 
mode of travelling in Bible days, saddles in the modern sense of 
the word were not used hut only ‘ horse-cloths,’ or, failing that, 
a garment (Mt. 21 7). Furrer (BE 5 191) compares Ezek. 27 20 
as showing that costly horse-cloths were, brought to market at 
Tyre by the Dedanites. But the text is corrupt (cp AY and 
RV). For the most probable reading see Ci.oth, n. 1 ; young 
steeds, not cloths, are referred to. On the camels’ ‘furniture,’ 
see Camel, § 2, end. The word for ‘to saddle' (run, hdbas ), 
Nu. 22 21 etc., literally means ‘to bind.’ 


SADDUC, RV Sadduk (caAAoykoy [A], caAAoy" 
Aoykoy [B]» ceAAOYK [L]), i Esd. 82. bee Zadok. 


SADDUCEES. The origin of the name Saddukim 
(D'p-VIY, so probably, rather than LTplTY) has been 


explained in two wavs : 

1. As if from saddik (p’^s), the specially righteous— 
a most unsatisfactory derivation, although favoured by 
„ ( Jerome and other of the Fathers. The 

ame . change from saddik (p'-i) to sadduk 

curren (pus) is warranted bv no analogy, nor 
explanations. ^ t j le name as explained at all appro¬ 


priate. There is no evidence that the Sadducees ever 
made any special claim to ‘righteousness,’ as under- 
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stood by the Jews, and certainly they were not credited 
with it by their opponents. Such a claim was far more 
likely to be made by the Pharisees. 

2. From the personal name Zadok (pm). This is 
not much more satisfactory than the other, for it does 
not account for the well-attested double d in saddiikUn 
(o'pm), and besides there is no direct proof of a con¬ 
nection with Zadok. Three persons of that name have 
been suggested : {a) a certain Zadok, otherwise un¬ 
known, who is said to have been with a certain 
Boethos, a disciple of Antigonus of Socho ; (b) an 
unknown founder of the aristocratic party ; (c) Zadok 
the priest in the time of David and Solomon. 

a. For the first (disciple of Antigonus) we have only 
the authority of the Aboth di R. Nathan, a late com¬ 
pilation, probably of the ninth century, which carries 
no weight with regard to historical events earlier by 1000 
years. It is likely that this represents a Talmudic 
tradition, since the Boethusians are sometimes confused 
with, and (even in the Tosefta) put for the Sadducees. 
The story is, in the common Rabbinic manner, due 
solely to a desire to account for the supposed origin of 
Sadduceism from the well-known dictum of Antigonus 
(Pirke Aboth , I3) that we should serve God without 
expectation of reward, which is then said to have been 
perverted by his disciples to mean that there will be no 
retribution after death. Apart from the unhistorical 
nature of the story, however, the saying refers quite as 
much to rewards in this life as to the future, and, in 
any case, accounts only for one side of Sadduceism. 

b. The second Zadok (a person assumed to account 
for the name), although supported by Kuenen, may be 
dismissed as purely hypothetical. 

c. The least unlikely is the third (Zadok the priest, 
temp. David and Solomon). Ezekiel certainly insists 
strongly on the ‘sons of Zadok’ (pm '32) as the only 
legitimate holders of the priestly office ; but his pro¬ 
phecies were uttered in circumstances wholly different 
from those in which the Sadducean and Pharisaic 
parties became distinguished. In Ezekiel's time Israel 
appears to have been sunk in idolatry, and he depicts 
an ideal state of things which for the most part was 
never realised. A great gulf is fixed between his 
time and that of Ezra. Modern Judaism, a system 
quite distinct from anything pre-exilic, may be said 
to have begun with Ezra, and the people never again 
fell into idolatry. The breach of continuity is so 
definite that what might be true or desirable in the sixth 
century b.c. forms no argument for what was the fact 
in the third century. It must be remembered too that 
Ezekiel was himself a priest. A much stronger argu¬ 
ment might be deriv ed from the Hebrew text of Ecclus. 
oli2[g] (ed. Schechter), 'Give thanks to him who 
chose the sons of Zadok for priest,’ if the passage is 
genuine, as it probably is. However, there is evidence 
that this view did not prevail exclusively, for in 1 Ch. 24 
the sons of lthamar share in the priesthood, and in 
later times the priests are designated by the wider term, 
‘sons of Aaron.’ The form of the name is not the 
only difficulty ; it does not appear that the Sadducees 
ever claimed to be, or were regarded as, sons of Zadok. 
Whilst they chiefly belonged to the priestly or aristocratic 
caste, that party was in its essence political, and the 
name, which denotes a certain set of doctrines, or rather 
the negation of them, seems to have been applied to them 
as a term of reproach by their opponents. That is to 
say, it was used as a theological, not a political term, 
referring not to the origin of a particular family, party, 
or caste, but to the special form of supposed heterodoxy 
which happened to be characteristic of that party, so 
that a man might have been described as a Sadducee 
on account of his views, although not necessarily being 
a member of the party—a case which, however, was 
unlikely to occur. 

3. A third explanation of the name may perhaps be 
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hazarded, though with great diffidence. In modern 
2 Another P ers * an l ^e word zindik is used in the 
explanation. sense ° f ManichaHin. or ' in a g ener al 
c sense, for infidel, one who does not 

believe in the resurrection or in the omnipotence of God. 
It has been adopted in Arabic ( zindik un t plur. zanddik « 
and zanddika UtH ) with the meaning of infidel, and also 
in Armenian (cp Eznik [5th cent.] against heresies, 
chap. 2 on the errors of Zoroastrianism). Mas’udi (10th 
cent.) says that the name arose in the time of Manes to 
denote his teaching, and explains that it is derived from 
the Zend, or explanation, of the Avesta. The original 
A vesta was the truly sacred book, and a person who 
followed only the commentary was called a Zindik, as 
one who rejected the word of God to follow worldly 
tradition, irreligious. But the term cannot have 
originated in the time of Manes (3rd cent. A.D.), for 
the Zend ' commentary,’ whatever view be taken of its 
date, was by then already becoming unintelligible. It 
must be much earlier and have acquired the general 
sense of infidel very soon. MasudI, indeed, himself 


implies that J was used long before in this sense, 

and makes Zoroaster the author not only of the Avesta, 
but of the Zend and Pazend (super-commentary), parts 
of which he says were destroyed by Alexander the 
Great. 1 Makrlzl (15th cent.), who borrows largely from 
MasudI, confuses the Zanadikah with the Samaritans 
and Sadducees, and says that they deny the existence 
of angels, the resurrection, and the prophets after 
Moses, whence it has been suggested that Zan 4 dikah 
is a corruption of Zaddukim. The reverse may, how¬ 
ever, be the case. It is quite possible that the Persian 
word was used about 200 B.c. in the sense of ‘ Zoroas- 
trian,’ 2 and if so, it might well be applied by opponents 
to a party in Judaea who sympathised with foreign 
ideas, and rejected beliefs which were beginning to be 
regarded as distinctively Jewish. It would thus have 
been used at first in a contemptuous sense, and later, 
when the original meaning was forgotten, was, in the 
well-known Jewish manner, transformed in such a way 
as to bear the interpretation of ‘ sons of Zadok ’ (pnx '33) 
with a suggestion of ‘righteous’ (c'p’is). This would 
explain the daghesh (for suppressed :) with pathah, and 
the i for \ It may be mentioned, though perhaps as a 
mere coincidence, that zanddika is used for Sadducees 
in Arabic translations of the NT. That they did not 
hold Zoroastrian views is no objection to this explana¬ 
tion. In later Jewish literature Epikurus (onip'Ex) is 
used for a freethinker, without any idea of his holding 
the views of Epicurus (see Epicureans), and is con¬ 
nected, by a popular etymology, with the root ips. In 
fact, after the real meaning of the name has been for¬ 
gotten, Epikurus becomes in the Talmud doctrinally 
almost the exact representative of the earlier term 
Sadducee, the errors chiefly condemned in the ‘sect’ 
being their denial of the resurrection and the rejection 
of the oral law. It is very probable that Sadducee 
never had any more definite sense than this. 

The beginning of the party naturally can not be 
traced. In its political aspect it must have existed 
3 History of actua ^ T or potentially ever since there 

SaddueZ* was a J ewish state > if the view laken 
below is correct. Doctrinally too, if 

it is in essence the opposite of the Pharisaic develop¬ 
ment, its origin goes back to the first beginnings of a 
law which had to be interpreted. The uncertainty of 
the evidence and its paucity prevent our assigning any 
definite date for the first (Pharisaic) amplification of the 
Torah. We may, however, feel sure that the Law-book 
of Ezra enlarged the existing documents sufficiently to 
meet all the requirements of the time. It must have 

1 The question of the origin of the Zoroastrian writings is 
extremely difficult, and very little is certain except that the 
Giithas are the earliest stratum. See Zoroastrianism. 

2 The meaning of ‘ infidel * would then be due to the later 
influence of Christianity and Islam. 
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been later that the progressive school began to develop 
tradition. In the Mishna tractate Aboth, after the 
canonical authorities, the first link in the chain of 
tradition (nNipn n^tr) is the ‘Great Synagogue/ 1 and 
the first personal name is that of Simon the Just (prob¬ 
ably early in the 3rd cent. B.c.). No doubt the first 
steps had been taken before his time ; but it seems that 
historical record did not go farther back. We shall 
perhaps not be far wrong in placing the actual be¬ 
ginnings of the new teaching about 300 b.c. , and this 
agrees very well with the conclusion which has been 
drawn from other evidence, that after the time of Alex¬ 
ander the Great Judaism became powerfully affected by 
that Persian influence to which may be traced the 
increasing popularity of the doctrine of a future life with 
rewards and punishments. The rise of the liberal 
party, or school of theological development, implies the 
formation of a conservative opposition. It is not to be 
supposed that the two parties were from the first sharply 
divided, still less that they acquired distinctive names. 
It is historically more probable that the divergence 
increased gradually, and was intensified, and at last 
definitely realised in the religious revival of Maccabean 
times. As to the first use of the name to indicate 
differences consciously felt, it does not occur in the OT 
or in Ecclus., and, in fact, the earliest documents which 
mention Sadducees are the Gospels (but not Jn.). There 
is, however, no reason to reject the testimony of 
Josephus that the name was used in the Maccabcean 
period, and if it was then well-established, we may 
assume that it was used, if not generally, at least 
sporadically, at an earlier time to denote opposition to 
doctrines which are afterwards known as Pharisaic. In 
Josephus they always appear as a definite political party, 
an inexact, though convenient, view which is due to the 
colouring of the historian. Under the earlier Macca- 
baeans, as would be expected, they are not much in 
evidence ; but with the Hasmonaeans they again come 
into prominence. John Hyrcanus definitely allied him¬ 
self with them. Alexander Jannaeus, as being himself 
high priest, was supported by them (cp Sukkah, 48^), 
and his war may be regarded as a contest between the 
Pharisaic and the Sadducean parties. In their political 
relations they show a sympathy with foreign influences 
which was strongly reprobated by the nationalistic 
Pharisees. Thus we find them accused, perhaps justly, 
of tolerating Greek religious practices, and even of 
adopting them. This is the less surprising if it be con¬ 
sidered that the Judaism which they professed can have 
had (to use a modern phrase) no religious hold on them. 
It was rather the machinery by which a certain political 
system was worked, and when circumstances changed, 
it could be adapted to the new conditions. In the 
Roman period their influence diminished again. The 
party, always in a minority, was not likely to be largely 
recruited. They apparently had no existence outside 
Jerusalem with the temple and its ritual, the centre of 
religious and political life. With the fall of Jerusalem 
they disappear from history, and a century later the 
Mishna know’s of them only by tradition. (See, further, 
Pharisees, §§ 17-20). 

It w'ould seem that Sadduceeism is to be rightly 
regarded as negative. Wherever reference is made to 
. y. , . it, the suggestion is that certain view’s are 

OC Fine • re j ec ted. This naturally follows from 

H62[3ftlV6 J 

& ' what has been said above. Phariseeism 

represents the tendency which ultimately resulted in 
modern Judaism. It w r as at once exclusive in that it 
strenuously opposed all dealings with the foreigner, and 
popular in that it provided for the spiritual needs of the 
people. The doctrines which we find the Sadducees 
rejecting are precisely those w r hich had been deduced 

1 The rabbinical accounts of the great synagogue are irrecon¬ 
cilable with the received chronology. If Ezra’s date could be 
put a century later, as has been suggested, many difficulties 
would be removed. 


I from the law’ and the prophets to suit the requirements 
I of the time. If Judaism was to continue as a living 
system, it became necessary to adapt it to altered con¬ 
ditions not contemplated by the law of Moses, and 
hence arose the whole body of oral tradition (Syzr min 
ns). At a time, too, when theological speculation was 
; widely cultivated, it w’as equally natural that Judaism 
I should be affected by the striving after those spiritual 
; hopes w’hich at all times have been, rightly or wrongly, 
the most cherished source of comfort in human suffer¬ 
ing. Hence arose the doctrines of a future life with 
rewards and punishments compensating for the apparent 
incompatibility between virtue and happiness in this 
life. How keenly this problem appealed to the Jewish 
mind is evident from the Psalms (e.g. , Ps. 73 ). Per¬ 
haps to no people has it appealed, for various reasons, 
more poignantly. Naturally, however, it was to the 
poor, the weak, and their sympathisers, that the need 
for a future rectification in the cause of justice was most 
apparent. It is, therefore, only what would be expected 
when we find that those who reject such comfortable 
words are a relatively small party of the well-to-do (rot>s 
evirdpovs fxbvou tx° VT(jJ v)- Whilst, however, it appears 
to have been generally the case that Sadducean views 
1 were held by the aristocratic (i. e. , primarily, the priestly) 

J party, we must beware, as suggested above, of regarding 
i aristocrat, priest, and Sadducee as convertible terms. 

Many of the priests were Pharisees, as we see, e.g. , from 
! the names of doctors quoted in the Mishna with the 
| title ‘priest’ (jnr)- etc., and, moreover, the separation 
between the higher and the lower classes of priests was 
I as great as between the aristocratic party and the common 
? people. Nor again was the difference between Pharisees 
and Sadducees politically insuperable. They could sit 
together on the Sanhediin (Acts 236 ), and priests and 
Pharisees could combine in a common cause (Jn. 732 
I 45). That the Sadducees were, however, in an oligar¬ 
chical minority is evident from the fact that they seem 
to have found it advisable to conform at times to the 
more popular Pharisaic practice— e.g. , Yomd 19 b, 

1 although we are Sadducees we are afraid of the 
I Pharisees’ (c'tmsn p purno 13 n ['pnat? £ y k), where 
the whole passage shows a strong anti-Sadducean feel¬ 
ing. 1 Cp also Jos. Ant. sviii. I4. 

Taking then the view* that Sadducean opinions were 
held mainly by members of the dominant aristocratic 
, class, w e have now to consider those opinions 
a a ‘ in detail. The data furnished by the NT, 

; though clear, are meagre. The account in Josephus is 
fuller (see especially Ant. xviii. 1 2-4, BJ\\. 814). His 
1 statements are, however, coloured partly by his own 
! strong Pharisaic prejudice, and still more by a desire to 
express himself in terms of Greek philosophy. It must 
be remembered that philosophical notions which appealed 
! to the Greek mind were entirely foreign to the methods 
of thought underlying Sadducean belief or disbelief. 
In this respect Jew and Greek start from different 
premises, representing a racial distinction. Roughly 
speaking, the one founds his faith on the will of God 
and the revelation bound up with it, the other deduces 
his scheme of the universe from a metaphysical con¬ 
ception of the necessary conditions of being. 

The distinctive Sadducean views may be classed (as 
by Schiirer) under three heads : (1) they denied the 
resurrection, personal immortality, and retribution in a 
future life ; (2) they denied angels, spirits, and demons ; 
(3) they denied fate (ei/xapfidur]), and postulated freedom 
of action for every man to choose good or evil, and 
work out his own happiness or the reverse. 

1. With regard to the first point, Sadduceeism un¬ 
doubtedly represents the old Jewish standpoint. What¬ 
ever doctrines may be inferred from the Torah, it is 

1 This seems possibly true to the circumstances, though 
Talmudic references are not to. be implicitly accepted. The 
Gemara is not to be trusted for distant historical /acts, but may 
represent a true traditional attitude. 
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evident 

6 . Resurrection. 


that the theory of a future life and future 
retribution is not inculcated in it. 
The object of, at any rate, the earlier 
parts of the Torah was not spiritual teaching, apart 
from the edification to be derived from the historical 
narrative, but to set forth the practical details of the 
ritual of Yahweism. Such words as 4 holiness' and 
‘ purity ’ had a technical religious meaning quite distinct 
from the moral content which has been put into them 
by later theology. From a law-book the poetical, the 
spiritual, the emotional were fittingly excluded. Into 
the causes of the development which we find in the 
other canonical books, in Phariseeism, and in later Jewish 
thought, we need not enter here (see Pharisees). 
That development was necessary. Sadduceeism only 
emphasised the earlier point of view by rejecting the 
new doctrines with unvarying conservatism. When we 
consider that the Sadducees had a certain sympathy with 
Greek and foreign influences generally, this attitude 
may be thought remarkable. It is not so if we rightly 
understand the nature of the original Torah and the 
Semitic mind which is deeply interested in the problems 
of the present, but shows only a slight capacity or 
inclination for dealing with the questions of modern 
theology. The Jewish mind can indeed insist on the 
oneness of God ; but how misplaced in a Midrash, nay, 
how impossible, would be for instance a discussion of 
the doctrine of homoousia, even if it could arise. Such 
questions have, or had, an attraction for the western 
mind. They have none for the Jew. Moreover, we 
may well suppose that in the aristocratic party a certain 
materialistic tendency would show itself, that practical 
politics would absorb attention to the exclusion of more 
contemplative pursuits. Whilst thus holding to primi¬ 
tive, formal Judaism, the Sadducees would, so far as 
they were disposed to be controversial, look with sus¬ 
picion on Pharisaic developments, as tending, by a sort 
of self-contradiction, to vitiate the observance of the 
Law. The Pharisee was, indeed, exact in paying tithes 
of the mint and the cummin ; but a later teacher could 
say, ‘ Whoever gives a poor man a coin attains six 
blessings ; but he who addresses to him soothing words 
attains eleven blessings' (n^c*n Tinns My 1 ? jnun Sd 

nura it 1 3 -pzrrD nr: lD^scm roro). Besides the danger 
of such teaching in undermining the foundations on 
which the Sadducean position rested, there may also 
have been a conscientious desire to arrest the breaking 
up of that system bv which alone the nation could 
rightly serve God. They accordingly rejected entirely 
the oral tradition (ns min) by which the Pharisees 
supplemented the written Law. According to Phari¬ 
saic doctrine this was of equal authority with the 
written Law, and in a sense even more binding, since 
it provided for what was not to be found in the Law. 
Later teachers claimed that the whole of tradition was 
revealed to Moses, who transmitted it orally to Joshua 
and the seventy elders. The difficulty of preserving it 
intact through so many centuries was evaded by the 
theory of a sort of apostolic succession (nSnpn nVc 6 e*)» a 
series of authoritative teachers. 'The whole of this 
superstructure, and therewith the doctrines deduced by 
it, chief among which was that of the future life, were 
ignored by the Sadducees. 

2. With regard to the second specific point—the dis¬ 
belief in angels, spirits, and demons — the Sadducean 
. . position was probably in advance of the 

n & • Torah, where we still find traces of the belief, 
common to all primitive peoples, in the existence and 
power of demons. How they could abandon this, still 
more how tncy could explain it (c.g., the rite connected 
with Azazel; we do not know. It is, however, a natural 
consequence of the materialistic tendency and of the 
attitude described above. No doubt it was also 
emphasised by opposition to the Pharisaic development 
of angelology and demonology. Already in the Book 
of Daniel angels have names ; in the Midrashim and 


the Talmud the system is further extended, and later, in 
the 4 practical Kabbalah,' it passes all bounds. 

3. For the third point—the freedom of will and the 
denial of fate—we have only the authority of Josephus. 

„ ... Schiirer points out that this way of stating 

. ree-wi . t ^ e case j s enl j re iy un-Jewish, although 
the question of God's providence was undoubtedly dis¬ 
cussed. In spite of its not being confirmed by other 
evidence, it is very probable that Josephus' account is 
substantially correct. The doctrine is in agreement 
with the worldly, materialistic character of Sadduceeism, 
noted above, and with their tendency to keep to the 
simplest elements of faith, rejecting all admixture of the 
supernatural. It also probably represents the point of 
view of the Pentateuch {e.g ., Dt. 4 and 6). The Sad¬ 
ducees would not have denied that good and bad actions 
brought their respective consequences in this world, for 
a moral sanction is necessary ; but they would reject 
any theory of predestination as well as that of future 
retribution. Possibly Persian influence may be traceable 
here. 

There remains yet a fourth point to be considered. 
According to the church fathers (Origen, Jerome) the 

9 Torah ^ ac ^ ucees accepted only the Torah, reject¬ 
ing all the other canonical books. This 
seems to be a misconception based on Mt. 22 31/. 
Why should Jesus have chosen an argument from the 
Pentateuch, when others more obvious were to be found 
in the other books, unless the Sadducees acknowledged 
only the authority of the Pentateuch in such matters ? 
We have, however, no evidence for such a view, which 
could hardly fail to be laid to their charge if there were 
the least ground for it. The argument from silence is 
not conclusive ; but it is very strong here, for nothing 
could have been better calculated to damage an opponent 
than to show that he rejected any of the canonical 
books. The truth is, however, that the Jews have 
always regarded the Torah as on a wholly different 
level of holiness and authority from the other books. 
In the time of Ezra, which may be regarded as the 
starting-point of Judaism, as we understand it, the 
Torah must have been the only sacred writing. Other 
documents won their way only gradually to a canonical 
position. The conservative Sadducees would, no doubt, 
hold more rigidly than others to the supreme position of 
the Torah, and would view with a certain suspicion any 
enlargement of the canon as showing a Pharisaic 
tendency. (Cp the attitude of the Protestant churches 
towards the Apocrypha.) It must be admitted too that 
the prophets and hagiographa generally lend more 
countenance to Pharisaic views than the Torah, and 
were, in fact, a result of the same development. Though 
we need not suppose, therefore, that they rejected them, 
the Sadducees may well have used them only 4 for 
example of life and instruction of manners'; and the 
argument in Mt. 2232 is probably chosen from the Torah 
in order to be above criticism. The statement of the 
fathers is no doubt partly due to a very common con¬ 
fusion with the Samaritans (q.v.), who did accept only 
the Torah (for the same reasons which caused the 
Sadducees to regard it with special veneration), and, 
curiously enough, use the very passage quoted in Mt. 
as an argument for the future life. A. E. c. 

For the literature see Scribes and Pharisees, § 21. 

SADOC. 1. ( sadoch ) 4 Esd. 1 1. See Zadok. 

2. (o-aScu* [Ti. WHJ), Mt. 1 14. See Genealogies ii. 

SAFFRON (Qb"G, kcirkom ; KpOKOC, Cant. 4 14+). 
The Hebrew word is probably identicahvith Syr. kurktma , 
Ar. kurkum , both of which denote the crocus or saffron. 
The same word is found in Persian and Armenian (in 
the latter probably borrowed from Heb. ; Lag. GA 58, 
Arm. St. 161), and the common origin seems to he 
Sans, kunkumci. The source of saffron is Crocus sativ us, 
L. , a plant of doubtful origin, 1 which, though found in 

1 See the discussion in Fliick. and Hanbd 2 / 664 /. 
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Palestine (FTP 422), is not apparently indigenous there. 
D. H. Muller, on the other hand, separating karkom 
from the other words mentioned above, connects it with 
Ar. kamkdm (Sab. cddd) and Gk. 1c6.yKap.ov, 1 and so 
takes it to be the resin of the dirw or mastic tree— i. e ., 
sdrF, nts {Sab. Denkm. 82). But Muller’s identification 
of KayKapov with the resin of the mastic tree is a 
mistake : KdyKapov is, according to Fraas (Syn. PI. FI. 
class. 87), derived from Amyris [ — Balsamodetidrori\ 
Kataf i 2 and is in all probability therefore the fragrant 
gum much esteemed in the east as 1 Bissa bol ’—in fact, 
an inferior kind of myrrh. Mordtmann does not 
believe in the connection of ohna with kamkdm. and 


KayKapov : and it seems best to follow ancient tradition 
in identifying the Heb. word with saffron. 

N. M. —W. T. T. -D. 

SAIL. 1. tinpO, miphras; CTpoiMNH, Ezek. 277 , 

* Thy sail to serve as ensign ’ (DJ ; 5 o£a). 

2. DJ, ties ; arjfxeiov or Ta toria (?), Is. 33 23, ‘The many- 
coloured sails served in ancient times as distinguishing marks.’ 
See Ship. 

SAINT. We have to deal, in this article, not with 
the subject of Christian, or rather biblical, 4 perfection,’ 

1 Use of ^ ut t ^ ie use ‘ sa ^ nt ’ and ‘holy’ in 

* the EV. The former word, as a rendering, 

either of kadof or of hasFd, has had the 
unfortunate effect of obscuring characteristic biblical 
ideas. Readers of the EV must therefore supply for 
themselves the necessary mental correction or interpre¬ 
tation. AV applies the term in OT : 

1. To the angels ( ktdbsFm , O'iihp), Job 5 i 15 15 Ps. 
8957 [6 8] ^eeh. 14 5. RV, however, calls the angels 
‘holy ones.’ Whether even this phrase conveys the 
right idea to a modern reader may be doubted (see 
c), and we may well be grateful to Budde (note on Job 
5i) for his suggestion ‘ heavenly ones.’ 

2. To persons who are ‘holy’— i.e. , consecrated 
(kddos, trn£, kaddFs, v'^pj — e.g., Ps. 106 16 (Aaron), 349 
M Dan. 7 18 21/ 25 27 (faithful worshippers of Yahwe). 
So, too, RV. 

3. To Israelites who fulfil the duties of piety (hasfd, 
ran J bcrios, sancti/s, see Lovingkindness), i S. 29 (0 
5iKaios or om. ) Ps. 16 10 30 4 [5] 50 s 52 g [u] 792 Prov. 
28 ( 0 , ev\a(3ovpbvwv), etc. ; so RV, except in 1 S. 29, 
where it gives (not happily) ‘holy ones,’ and in mg. 

4 godly ones. ’ ‘ Loyal ones ’ would give one side of 

the meaning (cp Ps. 50 s?). In NT (see above) the EV 
uses ‘saints’ often of Christians. It may be a con¬ 
venient term ; but if ideas are to be translated, 4 God’s 
people’ would perhaps be a better rendering, with a 
marg. 4 holy ones— i.e., consecrated ones.’ 

Two passages in Rev. deserve attention. In 15 3, AV’s ‘thou 
king of saints’(6 / 3 ao-iAeu? tuv ayiW, TR, TiAVHmg. o |8. r. 
iQvCiv) has become in RV ‘ thou king of the ages ’ (6 jSaa. iw 
alcjvhip, RV, WH); and in IS20 AV’s ‘ye holy apostles and 
prophets * has become ‘ ye saints, and ye apostles, and ye 
prophets.’ Textual criticism certainly has had its rights; but 
the rendering ‘saints’ seems an unnecessary concession to a 
usage more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
‘Ye holy ones’ would surely have been adequate. 

There are also great difficulties connected with EV’s 
use of the rendering ‘holy,’ especially when it is used 

2 Meanimr {or W srd ( on which e P °r. Par. Ps. 443/ ; 

oftof Kirkpatrick, Psalms, 544/: BDB, 

• i. rs. 862, ‘Preserve thou my soul, 

for I am holy’ ( hasfd ) ; so AV, ep Vg. and Jer. ; but 
RV ‘godly.’ AV is here even more misleading than in 
50 5 (‘gather my saints [MsFday] together unto me’). 

‘ Who can be the speaker of these words but the Sinless 
One ? 1 asks Augustine. This of course is theology, not 
exegesis (cp OPs . 260), and even if we take Ps. 86 to be 
a psalm of the pious community (Smend, Ba., etc.), yet, 
like Job, the community, while maintaining its conscious¬ 
ness of righteousness, would abstain from calling itself 

1 On this see Diosc. I23. Plin. HX 12 44. 

J. Sprengel {Hist, rei Herb. 1 172) calls this Amyris Kafal , 
which is possibly the same thing. 


subjectively * holy ’ or ‘ sinless. ’ ‘ It is not to the state of 

holiness that the Psalmist lays claim, but to the over¬ 
mastering affection of moral love, the same in kind as 
that of which he is conscious towards his brother Israel¬ 
ites, and in some degree towards his brother men. To 
a good Israelite there is no boastfulness implied in such 
a claim as the Psalmist’s. Whom should he love but 
Yahwe, who has granted Israel a “covenant ordered 
in all things and sure,” a covenant based on the pre¬ 
supposition that those who desire its benefits are bound 
by practical love to each other, and, both as individuals 
and as a community, by worshipping and obedient love 
to Jehovah ’ (Aids, 345 f. ) ? Kirkpatrick (op. cit. ), how¬ 
ever, following Hupfeld, thinks the passive sense, ‘be¬ 
loved ’ — i.e. , the object of thy lovingkindness, ‘ far more 
suitable.’ See LoviXGKiNDNESS. 

2. Ps. 16 io, ‘Neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One’ 
(hasid), etc. RV removes the capital letters ; RV m ^ 

1 Or godly ; or beloved. ’ Any rendering would be better 
than 4 holy one ’ or ‘ Holy One. ’ Perhaps ‘ thy loyal 
one’ gives the most important part of the sense best. 
The phrase implies an argument ; * thou wilt preserve 
me because of the covenant-bond of lovingkindness. ’ 

In Ps. 25 16, too, the same idea underlies the text, if Grfllz is 
right in emending the very doubtful ydlud (*rn s ) into hdsiti 
(*l'3n), ‘have mercy upon ir.e, for I am loyal (to the covenant).' 
In all such passages pious Israel is the speaker, not an individual 
(though a Christian application can he reasonably defended). 
In Ps. 16 the reading of the text (Kt.) is ‘thy holy ones.’ PA', 
however, in following the Hebrew margin (Kr.) has the authority 
of the versions, and the hest MSS and editions. The case with 
Ps. 89 19 [20I is somewhat similar. 

3. Ps. 89 19 [20], 0 viols, AV ‘Thou spakest in vision 
to thy Holy One’ (//dsFd) ; RV ‘ to thy saints,’ because 
‘ Holy One’ (kddos) precedes in v. 18, and because the 
text (Kt.) and the versions have the plural, though 
the singular is supported by the Heb. marg. (Kr.) and 
by some MSS and early editions. Certainly the * vision ’ 
of 2 S. 7 was to an individual (Nathan) ; though ulti¬ 
mately it belonged to all the hdsfdim. ‘ Godly ones (or 
one),’ as Driver, or ‘to thy loyal ones (one),’ would be 
an improvement on AV’s rendering. 

4. 1 S. 29, ‘ He will keep the feet of his holy ones,’ 
Rymg. ‘ of his godly ones ’ ( hdsFddw , Kt. ; but hdsfdd , 
Kr.). EV is unfortunate. 

5. and 6. 1 Tim. 28 , EV ‘ holy hands’; Tit. 1 8, ‘just, 
holy, temperate. ’ 6Vtos is never = ciyios ; it conies nearer 
to dkcuos, and denotes the righteousness of him who 
regards not chiefly the law, but the lawgiver ; in short, 
piety. So Philo, baioTrjs pbv irpbs Oebv, 5iKaLoaiJV7j 5b 
Trpbs avOpibTrovs Oeidpeirai (Op. Mangey, 230). 

But there are difficulties of another order— difficulties 
inherent in the prevalent system of translation. Are 
, , . only words to be translated, or ideas 

'. SSigBa a ] so ? Must not, in certain cases, a 

tion of God. . . ’ 

concession be made to a wider theory 

of translation than that which is possible in a mere re¬ 
vision of an old version? The names of God, at any 
rate, it would seem, need to be retranslated, at least in 
the margin. ‘The Holy One of Israel’ is a phrase 
which, taken simply as it stands, scarcely conveys any 
idea. KMdsim and ElofiFm being so nearly synonymous 
terms, we might give as an alternative rendering ’ the 
Majestic One whom Israel worships.’ ‘The Devoted 
One of Israel’ — i.e., ‘He who is devoted to Israel’ 
(Duff, OT Theology , 1 190) — can scarcely be the meaning ; 
Kddos implies one who dwells in unapproachable light, 
and has no contact, save by acts of judgment or by 
covenant favour, with earthly things ; Ezekiel once has 
the phrase ‘the Holy One in Israel’ (Ezek. 397; see 
Davidson, ad loc.). Israel is ‘holy (i.e., devoted, dedi¬ 
cated) to Yahwe,’ no doubt ; but this phrase implies a 
secondary sense of the word ‘holy.’ The rendering 
‘Majestic One’ (majesty and dazzling purity are con¬ 
nected ideas) will suit also in Hos. 11 9 (of which Duff 
also gives an unusual exposition, OT Theology , 1 108), 
which contains the words, ‘ I am God, and not man. 
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the Majestic One in the midst of thee. * Hosea announces 
the destruction of Ephraim or Israel (see Nowack), 
because God is not, like an impressionable human 
being, to be cajoled into forgiveness ; he is in the midst 
of Israel in all his awful majesty, and must sweep out 
of existence those who persistently reject his gracious 
condescension. ' Holiness,’ as early as the age of Hosea, 
tends to become ethical. On the holiness of Israel and 
of Israelites, cp Weber, Jiid. Theol. 52 ff.\ Lazarus, 
Die Ethik des Judenthums, 311 Jf. (1898). T. K. c. 

SALA (caAa [Ti. WH]), Lk.335; and SALAH 
(I"6‘J\ Gen. 10 24) ; RV Siielah. 

SALAMIEL (caAamihA [BA]), Judith 81 RV. See 
Shelumiel. 

SALAMIS (c<\Aaamc. Acts 13s). Salamis (repre¬ 
sented by the modern town of Famagusta ) was situated 
on the eastern side of Cyprus, near the river Pediasus 
which traverses the fertile plain which runs inland to 
Nicosia , the present capital of the island. It had the 
advantage of a good harbour, which in history is famous 
for the double victory of the Athenians over the 
Phoenicians in 449 b.c., and the great sea-fight in 
which Demetrius Poliorcetes defeated Ptolemy I. in 
306 B.c. From prehistoric times Cyprus was famous 
for its copper mines (copper in fact deriving its name 
from that of the island ; see Cyprus), and its valuable 
timber supplies. From the ninth century B.c. iron also 
was worked (cp Plin. HN 34 2). The forests, though 
much reduced by the continual export of timber, had 
not wholly disappeared even in imperial times (Strabo, 
684). Corn, wine, and oil were also exported, and 
salt was prepared at Salamis and at Kition (Plin. 
/AV3I84). In all these natural advantages Salamis 
largely shared, and in fact became by far the 
largest and most prosperous town in the island, to a 
great extent owing to its favourable situation with 
respect to the Syrian coast and also to that of Cilicia. 
Even distant Lebanon is visible from the mountain 
Stavrovtini (2260 ft. high) above Larnaka (anc. Kilion) 
on the SE. coast (cp Is. 23 i, ‘ from the land of Chittim 
it is revealed to them’— i.e. , the smoke of burning Tyre). 1 
Much more readily then is the opposite coast in the 
neighbourhood of Seleueia and Antioch visible from 
Salamis. 

The natural result was that Cyprus displayed a long- 
continued struggle between Phoenician and Hellenic 
civilisations. Greek tradition, however, consistently 
claims Salamis as a very early Hellenic colony, along 
with Curium ; and we now know that both were 
centres of the civilisation called ‘ Mycenaean,’ which is 
certainly not Semitic. Nevertheless, in Salamis as else¬ 
where, Phoenicians and Greeks were settled side by side, 
and although Hellenic influences had a firm hold upon 
the town, this affected little the general condition of the 
island, where upon the whole the original basic popula¬ 
tion was in affinity with the Phoenician element. After 
the withdrawal of the Greeks from interference in 
Cyprus upon the conclusion of the Peace of Cimon, 
there took place a reaction against Hellenism, until | 
about 410 B. c., when Evagoras won back his ancestral 
throne of Salamis. Salamis was thus once more open 
to Hellenic influences and was connected by dose bonds 
with Athens (Isocr. Evag. 47 f , CIA 2397). Subse¬ 
quently it was to Egypt that Cyprus succumbed ; for in 
295 B.c. Ptolemy reconquered the island, and under the 
Ptolemaic regime large numbers of Jews settled in it 
(cp 1 Mace. 1623). Their numbers would be increased 
under the early Empire owing to the fact that Herod 

1 [One form of the ordinary view is thus expressed by Delitzsch 
{Isaiah, ET, 1 405), ‘ Cyprus, the principal Phoenician emporium, 
is the last place of call. As soon as they put in here, what they 
had heard .as a rumour on the high sea is disclosed to these 
crews (n*?M)— i.c., it becomes clear, undoubted certainly.’ But 1 
this does not exhaust the possibilities of meaning. See, further, 
Crit. Bifi.} I 


SALEM, THE VALLEY OF 

the Great farmed the Cyprian copper mines (Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 4 s). Hence we find apparently more than one 
synagogue at Salamis, whither of course the majority of 
the Jews would congregate (Acts 13 s). 

Various reasons account for the fact that Salamis was 
the starting-point of the missionary work of Paul and 
Barnabas. Not only was Barnabas himself a Cypriote 
(Acts 4 36, Kvirpios ry yevei), possibly, for aught we know 
to the contrary, a native of Salamis ; but many natives 
of the island were Christians and had set the example 
of missionary enterprise (Acts 11 19/I); and lastly, the 
number of the Jews established there and in other parts 
of the island was a guarantee of the existence of a pro¬ 
portionate number of proselytes. If Cyprus was to be 
visited at all, entry would be most naturally made from 
Syria at Salamis, which besides was connected with 
Paphos by two good roads—one by way of Soli, the 
other along the S. coast by way of Curium and Citium 
(vid. Tab . Peut .). 

As regards the later history of Salamis, mention should be 
made of the great insurrection of the Jews in the time of 
Trajan (117 a.d.), in which a large part of the city was de¬ 
stroyed. Hadrian in consequence expelled all Jews from the 
island and closed it to them under penally of death (Milman, 
Hist . 0/ the Jews, 3 inf.). In Constantine’s time, having been 
ruined by earthquakes, Salamis was rebuilt, and renamed Con- 
stantia (cp Jer. Philem 4. In the fourth century a.d., conse¬ 
quent upon the discovery of the relics of Barnabas, with a copy 
of the First Gospel, at Salamis, Cyprus was made autonomous 
and the patriarch has ever since enjoyed the right of signing his 
name in red ink. \v. J. \V. 

SALASADAI (c<\A<\c&A<\i [A]), Judith 81. See 

ZURISHADDAI. 

SALATHIEL ('pX'nSxtf, iCh.3i 7 ; c&A&OihA 
[Ti.WH], Lk. 327 ), RV Shealtiel. 

SALCAH, RV Salecah (ns 1 ?;? ; [c]eAx* [BAFL]), 1 
an ancient city on the E. border of Bashan (Josh. 13 n, 
&X& [B]). possibly also the name of a district (cp 12s, 
CGKX<M [B]- &ceAx<\ [A]), which belonged to the b’ne 
Manasseh (Dt. 3 10, AV Salchah) and later to Gad 
(1 Ch. 5 ii). Salcah, the mod. Salhat or Sarhad, is 
! situated four or five hours E. of Bosra, on an eminence 
(probably once a crater) in a very strong position on the 
S. extremity of the Jebel Hauran. It seems to have 
been hotly contended for by the Aramaeans and the 
Israelites respectively, and may have played a prominent 
part in the legends, legendary genealogies, and history 
of the Israelites, though Cheyne thinks a geographical 
confusion may well be suspected, see Gilead, Ramoth- 
gilead, cp also Zelophehad. It was well known to 
early Arabian geographers. The Nabataeans called it 
"in 1 ?!*, and an inscription found there (of 66 A.D.) refers 
to the fact that the goddess al-Lat (rt^x) was especially 
honoured by its inhabitants {CIS 2182). For descrip¬ 
tions of the modern place see Burckhardt, Reisen, 180 ; 
de Vogii£, Syr. Centr. 107-9 > C P a ^ so Buhl, Pal. 252. 

SALEM, or rather SHALEM (D'XT, Gen. 14i8 
[ADL] ; c&Ahm, Ps. 762 [3], eN eipHNH [BNRT]). 
See Jerusalem, Shiloh, Melchizedek, Sodom. 

SALEM, THE VALLEY OF (ton &yAgon<\ c&Ahm 
[BNA], Syr.D^'in N 31 ^lN), one of the localities where 
the Jewish inhabitants took defensive measures against 
Holofernes (Judith 4 4). Some well-known place must 
be meant—not, therefore, the Salumias of (AS '149 18, 
8 R. m. from Scythopolis (Reland), or the Salim near 
Nablus (Wolff). Probably the whole verse should run 
thus, *. . . Samaria, and Cyamon [q.v.\ and Ibleam 
(see Belmen), and Jericho, and the circle of Jordan 
(Syr.; see Choba), and to Esdraelon.’ The words koX 
cuaoopa Kal tov avX&va aaXrjpL seem to be made up of 
three fragments of eadprjXtov eoSpyXio/ji. (Cp avXuvos 
for in Dt. 11 30, 01 Xonrol in Hex.) t. k. C. 

1 Owing to the fact that in nearly every case the Gk. name 
follows «i>$, the initial of the name has been often dropped, 
and it appears under the form eA\a. 
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SALEMAS 

SALEMAS ( SALAME ), 4 Esd. 1 1 RV. JSee Shal- 
LUM, 6. 

SALIM (caAgim [Ti.WH], v:L caAAgim [A], 
CaAhm [Vf Eus. Cyr. Theophylact)], a place, on the 
W. of the Jordan, near which was /Enon, where John 
baptized, Jn. 323+. The reason given for the choice 
of /Enon (=a place of fountains) is, ‘because there 
were many springs (uSctra) there,' so that a multitude 
could spread themselves out, and John could pass 
from one spring to another baptizing them. Eus. 
and Jer. (OS 245 91 1342 s) place JE non 8 R. in. 
S. of Scythopolis, ‘juxta Salim et Jordanem,’ and it 
is true that about seven miles from Beisan there is 
a large Christian ruin called Umm el-'Amdan, near 
which are several springs. But no name like Salem 
or /Enon has been found there. Conder himself, 
who points this out, identifies /Enon with the springs 
between the well-known Salim (near Nablus) and 
a place called 'Ainun, in the Wady Faria. The 
place is accessible from all quarters, especially from 
Jerusalem and Galilee (see the attractive description in 
Tent Work, 257/.). But the distance of the springs 
from Salim (about seven miles) is rather against this 
identification. It should be noticed, too (1) that Jesus, 
as we are told, was at this time baptizing in the 
country districts of Judrea ( v . 22), and was apparently 
not very far from John, and (2) that ‘near Salem’ is 
really mentioned to explain the ready access of the 
Jews to John (6rt vdara 7roAAd rjv inei has the appear¬ 
ance of being a gloss). Considering the frequent 
errors of the text connected with ‘Salem,’ it is very 
plausible to correct roO aaXijjUL (see above) into tepov- 
aaXrjfjL, 1 in which case it becomes natural to identify 
.Enon with ‘Ain Karim, which boasts of its beautiful 
St. Mary’s Well, and to the W. of which is the 'Ain 
el-Habs (the Hermit’s Fountain), connected by a very 
late Christian tradition with John the Baptist. The 
legendary connection should not prejudice us against 
the view here proposed, which rests solely on exegetical 
and geographical considerations. Cp Betii-haccerem, 
and, for an analogous emendation, Nain. 

On the tradition connecting 'Ain Karim with John the 
Baptist, see Schick, ZDPV 22 [’99] 81 jp. t. K. C. 

SALIMOTH (cA\eiMO )0 [B]), 1 Esd. 836 RV = 
Ezra 810, Shelomitii, 4. 

SALLAI ('^D), 1. Neh. 12 m ; in 12 7 Sallu (q.v. 

11 ). 

2. See Gabbai Sallai. 

SALLAMUS (cdvMOYMOC [B*A]), i Esd. 9 25 =Ezra 

IO24, SHAI.LLM, II. 

SALLU (X^p [Neh.], X-I^p [Ch.]), a Judoean 
Benjamite (Benjamin, §9, iii.), temp. Nehemiah (Neh. 
11 7; chAco [BN*A], chAcom [X c a ], camaa [L] ; 
1 Ch. 97 ; caAojm [BL], caAco [A]). Cp Salu. 

SALLU (-l^D), a priest enumerated in one of the 
post-exilic lists (Neh. 127 CAAoyAI [R c -a mg- sup.], 
C&AoyiA [L], om. BN*A). In Neh. 1220 the name is 
Sallai ( ,; td; aaXXai [R ca mg. inf-], ff a \ 0 vai [L], om. 
BR*A); and the head of Sallai’s ‘ father’s house’ in the 
time of Joiakim, Joshua’s successor, is said to have 
been Kallai ( ,l rp). 

SALMA (XD^y*), the name of the clan which was 
reckoned as the ‘father’ of Bethlehem, r Ch. 25154, 
and introduced into the genealogy of Jesse, v. n. Ac¬ 
cording to Wellhausen (CH 358, cp De gent. 29), 

* Salma is the father of Bethlehem after the exile. ’ But 
to the present writer there is good reason to suppose 
that the Bethlehem intended is not the Bethlehem in 
Judah, but another Bethlehem— i.e ., Beth-jerahmeel, in 
the Negeb (Ruth, § 4). It will be noticed that the 

1 It is true that the Fourth Evangelist, according to the 
MSS, invariably uses iepocroAu/u.a. But he may now and then 
have used tepouo-aArj/ii, like other evangelists. 
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‘ sons ’ of Salma include Netophah and Atroth-beth- 
Joab. Now Netophah is most probably a modification 
of Nephtoah or Naphtoah (cp Naphtuhim, Salmah, 
2), and Atroth of Ephrath. See Jahez, Siiobal, and, 
on the Arabian affinities of this elan, Salmaii (w. 51 54, 
aaKwpLwv [BA], Gap. a, -act [L]; v. n, <jaXpuv [BL], -av 
[A]). t. k. a 

SALMAH (TOX/ ; caAmoon [AL], -an [B]). 

1. Ruth 420 RV m £-, according to MT’s reading. 
See Salma, Salmon. 

2. The name of an Arabian people mentioned in 

several OT passages—Cant. I5 1 K. 4 n Nu. 2423 Ezra 
255 58 (and || passages), Neh. 11 3. (1) In Cant. 1 5 the 

poet couples the ‘ tent-curtains of Salmah ’ (read 

not ncStf) with the ‘tents of Kedar’ (see 
Canticles, § 6, col. 687). Now the tribes of Kedar 
[, </.v.\ tenanted the region afterwards appropriated by 
the Salma±ans (ic^e’)» and the Salmaeans were followed 
by the Nabataeans. The two latter peoples are men¬ 
tioned together in a Nabataean inscription (C/S ii. 197 9). 
Pliny mentions the ‘ Salmani et Masei Arabes ’ (NH 
630), and Steph. Byz. , quoted by Euting, refers to the 
'laXdpiot as an Arab population in alliance with the 
Nabataeans. The emendation in Cant. l.c. is due to 
Wellh. (Pro/A 5 ) 218, n. 1); cp Wi. A OP 1 196292. (2) 

Most probably in 1 K. 4 ii nnStrnn should be pointed 
no'rh'-na- This suggestion assumes that two of Solomon’s 
prefects, supposed to have had daughters of Solomon 
as wives, really married Salamian or Salmaean women. 
One of these is called Basemath {nzt’l), a corruption of 
‘ Ishma'elith’ ; l the pther Taphath, perhaps a corrup¬ 
tion of Naphtuhith (cp 1 Ch. 2 s 4 i reading Naphtuhi). 

I (3) The impossible words ba ich’D in Nu. l.c. should be 
emended into or c'xcVh’ip. The context relates 

to the Kenites. Observe that in the Targums 'nsW is 
the equivalent of the Heb. -yp. See, however, Balaam, 
§ 6 ; Wi. A OP 2423. (4) On the passages relating to 

the risStf 'lay in Ezra-Neh., see Solomon’s Servants, 
Sons of. 

Winckler(. 4 {LF 2 545^.)proposes to substitute the ‘ Salamians ’ 
for ‘ Shalman’ in Hos. 10 14, as the barbarous captors of Beih- 
1 arbel. In this he shows much acumen ; but it is more probable 
that ‘ Shalman ’ is the name of one of the N. Arabian kings who 
1 invaded the Negeb. He was apparently a king of the N. 
Arabian Cush am or Cush (see Crit. Bib. on Hos. 10 14 Am. 1 3). 

This article illustrates the names Salma, Samlah, Salmon, 
Samlai, Shelumiel. t. K. C. 

SALMAI ('$&* [ord. text]), Neh. 748 RV, AV 
Shalmai. 

SALMANASAR ( Sahnanassar ), 4 Esd. 13 40 I in 
Kings, Shalmanezer. 

SALMON (jteljV). Ps- 681 4 [is]t RV, AVZalmon, 2. 

SALMON (|i»VL"; c&Am&n [B]: -moon [AL]). 
father of Boaz, Ruth 4 20/. (a variant to MT’s Salmah 
in v. 20, cp (5 Vg.), Mt. I4 Lk. 832 (EV c&Am(a)N 
[N C AD] ; but c <\Aa [X*B]). See Ruth, §4. Mt. ( 1 4) 
makes him the husband of RahAB, whom, however, 
Talmudic tradition makes, as a proselyte, the wife of 
Joshua. Cp Nestle, Exp.T IO91, and see Gene¬ 
alogies ii., § 2. 

SALMONE (c&Amoonh Ti.WH), a cape at the 
eastern extremity of Crete, as appears from the passage 
I in Acts 27 7, where it is spoken of as the first land sighted 
after leaving Cnidus. 

The ship on which Paul sailed beat up with difficulty OxoAts, 
v. 7) to the latitude of Cnidus from Myra. A true course \\ . by 
S. from Cnidus would have taken her by the N. side of Crete. 
As she was unable to bold that course, but was yet able to 
fetch the eastern cape of the island, which bears S\\ . by S. from 
Cnidus, we may infer that the wind blew from between NNW . 
and WNW. (assuming that the ship could make good a course 
ahout seven points from the wind). The wind, therefore, in 
common language would have been termed N\V. (see Smith, 

1 This explanation of Basemath accounts for the double name 
of Esau’s wife—Basemath and Mahalath— i.c ., ‘ Ishmaelite ’ and 
1 ‘ Jerahmeelite.’ The initial B (or M ? see <&) is secondary. 
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Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Pauly 74 f). Such winds prevail 
in the eastern Mediterranean in the summer, and are the Etesian 
winds of the ancients (Aristotle, De Mundo,Ai$\ Pliny, HN 
-47). 


As regards the identification of Salmone some doubt 
is possible. The name appears in various forms. 

iaA(u.u>i'rj, Acts 27 7; ^aA/u.wi'is a npa, Apoll. Rhod. Argon. 
4 1693 ; 1 2 aA/xamo*', Str. 106; 2 the most frequently recurring 
form is IZapuo not* (Sir. 472, etc., Stadiasm. m.m., §§318 ana 
355, Ptol. 3 17, Plin. IIX 4 20 ISammonium]). 

The extreme NE. cape, now called Cape Sidhcro 
(the * Iron Cape’) or C. Salomon, is generally supposed 
to be the ancient Cape Salmone ; but it is perhaps more 
probable that Cape Salmone should be identified with 
the promontory called Plaka , some 7 m. to the south¬ 
ward (so it is in the map in vol. i. of Spratt’s Travels 
and Researches in Crete; see discussion of the point, 
ibid, 189 f) It is very possible also that the usage of 
the name may have varied in ancient times in the case 
of two conspicuous promontories lying so close together. 


\V. J. \v. 

SALOAS (caA 0 ac [B]), i Esd.922 RV = Ezra 1022, 
El AS AH, 1. 


SALOM (caAoom [ANV]), i xMacc. 226 AV, RV 
Salu. 

SALOME (caAoomh, see Names, § 50, cp ‘ She- 
lomi,’ ‘ Shelumicl'; or, perhaps, ‘Salma,’see Israel, 
§ 79, ad fin. and cp Solomon, § i), one of the women 
who witnessed the crucifixion and afterwards visited the 
sepulchre of Jesus, Mk. ITmo 16 if. She is almost 
certainly to be identified with the wife of Zebedee, the 
mother of James and John ; see Mt. 27 56, and cp 
Clop as. § 2. 

The name Salome was borne also (1) by the daughter of 
Herodias; see Herod, § 10; (2) by the wife of Alexander 
Janmeus; see Israel, § 80. 

SALT 6 a,Ac. also aAa). 3 Tndis- 

pensable as the use of salt appears to us, it must have 
. been quite unattainable to primitive 
1* oniestie man j n many parts of the world, 
uses ot sa t. j n( jeed where men live mainly on 
milk and flesh, consuming the latter raw or roasted, 
so that its salts are not lost, it is not necessary to add 
sodium chloride, and thus wc understand how the 
Xumidian nomads in the time of Sallust and the 
Bedouins of Hadramaut at the present day never eat 
salt with their food. On the other hand, cereal or 


vegetable diet calls for a supplement of salt, and so 
does boiled meat. The important part played by the 
mineral in the history of commerce and religion depends 
on this fact. At a very early stage of progress salt 
became a necessary of life to most nations, and in many 
cases they could procure it only from abroad, from the 
sea-coast, or from districts like that of Palmyra, where 
salty incrustations are found on the surface of the soil. 
The Hebrews had ready access to an unlimited supply 
of this necessity of life in the waters of the Dead Sea, 
and in the range of rock-salt at its south-western ex¬ 
tremity. 

When the waters of the ‘Salt Sea’ (see Dead Sea) subside 
after the spring floods have caused them to rise several feet 
beyond their normal level, the heavily impregnated water, left 1 
in the marshes on its borders, rapidly evaporates, leaving a 
deposit of salt. The Dead Sea is said to yield by evaporation 
24.57 lbs* °f salt in 100 lbs. of water, as compared with 6 lbs. 
from the same quantity of water taken from the Atlantic Ocean 
(Hull). 

It has been adduced as evidence of the ‘ practical turn 
of the prophet’s mind’ (Dr. IntrS^ 294) that the 
marshes found on the western shore of the Dead 1 
Sea in Ezekiel's day are expressly exempted from the 
sweetening anti reviving influence of the river of the 
prophetic vision (Ezek. 47 n). The second source of 
supply, above referred to, was the famous ridge of Jcbel 

1 'S.a\\xinv\s *ai HaAp.uii'tov, aKpuinjpiov Kpqnj?, Scliol. in loc. 
Cp Dionys. Perieg. 110 f 

- Cp '\ 9 avaia 2aA/xtoi*ia in CIC 2^55, /. 13. 

3 Certain jxarls of this article which it has not been deemed 
necessary to indicate specially are taken from Professor Robertson 
Smith’s contribution to the article ‘ Salt’ in Ency. Brit.M. 
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Usdum, whence probably came the rndlah sZddmith 
(rrcnp n^p) or ' snjt of Sodom ’ of the Talmud. This 
ridge, which geologists tell us must once have formed 
the bottom of a larger lake, consists mainly of rock-salt, 
the friable nature of which, under climatic influences, 
causes portions of the. range to assume fantastic shapes. 
One of these, a pillar resembling in outline a gigantic 
female form, gave rise in the prehistoric period to the 
familiar legend of Gen. I 9 2 6 (cp Wisd. IO7—where the 
pillar of salt is characterised as 'a monument of an un¬ 
believing soul’—Jos. Ant. i. 11 4 [§ 203], and the illus¬ 
tration in Stade, GI 71 119). To one or other of these 
sources of supply reference is made in the obscure 
mikreh tntflah (n^D rmp) of Zeph. 29 (EV ‘saltpits’; (5 
6 i/juovia dXcovos), it being uncertain whether the expres¬ 
sion signifies salt-pans for evaporation (ras rod a\6s 
\l/xv as of 1 Macc. 11 35), or salt-pits for the excavation 
of salt. 

As among ourselves, salt entered in countless ways 
into the domestic and social economy of the Hebrews. 
A morsel of bread and salt and ‘ water by measure ’ (Ezek. 
4 ti) are given by a late Jewish thinker as the irreducible 
minimum of human sustenance (Pi rke A doth 64). 

Similarly, among the principal things for the whole 
use of man’s life, the son of Sirach assigns a prominent 
place to salt (Ecclus. 39 26, cp Job(>6). 

bread (nSp2 H 3 , A both l.c .) and olives (Ma'dser. 4 3) dipped 
in sail were the poor man’s fare; or the salt might be dissolved 
in water for this purpose (Shabb. 14 2 ; cp Erub. 3 1). In a 
stronger form as brine ('D^H— i.e., aA/urj), salt water (nSpn 73 ) 
was used for pickling vegetables and meat (baruch, 6 [Ep. of 
Jeremy] 23 ) and in the preparations of olives for the table 
(Fruit, § 9). 

The practice of rubbing the flesh of newly killed 
animals with salt for the purpose of depleting it of every 
particle of blood required a large supply of salt. So, 
too, the process of pickling {rapix^boj) and preserving 
fish, which formed so important an article of commerce 
(for methods adopted see Fish, § 7). Salt was also 
employed for preserving hides {Middoth, 53). In the 
Messianic age, even the domestic animals are to share 
in the material joys of the period by having their pro- 
vender seasoned by the addition of saline herbs (Is. 3O24 
pen, RV m £- ‘salted’). Besides the natural sea- and 
rock-salt, the Jews of later times were familiar with the 
sal condition or spiced salt of the Romans (jr^jppp 'Ab. 
Zdr. 26 —for other readings and explanations see 
Jastrow, Did. of Targ. etc., s.v. ). Salt was also used 
medicinally. A grain of salt in a decayed tooth was 
reckoned a cure for toothache {Shabb. 65). Here, too, 
may perhaps be classed the rubbing of new-born babes 
with salt, attested by Ezekiel ( 16 4, see Family, § 9), 
varied by washing in salted water (Van Lennep, Bible 
Lands , 569), although it probably had its origin in a 
cpiite different circle of ideas as a safeguard against 
demonic influence (cp Bfkhdrdth 40 a, where salt at meals 
is alleged to have this effect). For the medicinal 
properties of the water of the * Salt Sea ’ see Dead 
Sea (col. 1045). Many other illustrations of the cura¬ 
tive properties of salt itself, as employed among semi- 
civilised races, are given by Trumbull in his exhaustive 
treatise The Covenant of Salt, 1899. The economic 
importance of salt is further indicated by the almost 
universal prevalence in ancient and mediaeval times, and 
indeed in most countries down to the present day, of salt 
taxes, or of Government monopolies. 

An interesting and exhaustive study of the working of the salt 
monopoly in Egypt under the Ptolemies is given by U. Wilcken 
in his recent work Gricchische Ostraka aus AEgypten, etc. 
( 1 141 Jf., h aAiKij, salt-tax). In Palestine under the Seleucids, 

I he salt-pans on the shore of the Dead Sea were also a govern¬ 
ment property, as we learn from the remission of the royalty 
upon salt G ti/ut) Tot) aXos) 1 decreed by Demetrius in the hope 
of gaining the support of the Jews (1 Macc. 10 29 11 35). We 


1 The identical expression dn-o aAo? is found upon an 

Egyptian ostracon (Wilcken, op. cit. 1 144). 
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have no further information, unfortunately, as to the details of 
the operation of this tax. 

That a religious significance was attached to a 
substance so highly prized, which was often obtained 
. . with difficulty, is no more than natural. 

2. Salt m e g ut must a i so be remembered that the 
sacn cial habitual use of salt is intimately connected 
ritual. w fth the advance from nomadic to agri¬ 
cultural life, i.e .—with precisely that step in civilisation 
which had most influence on the cults of almost all 
ancient nations. The gods were worshipped as the 
givers of the kindly fruits of the earth, and, as all over 
the world ‘ bread and salt ’ go together in common use 
and common phrase, salt was habitually connected with 
offerings, at least with all offerings which consisted, in 
whole or in part, of cereal elements. This practice is 
found alike among the Greeks and Romans, and among 
the Semitic peoples (Lev. 213); Homer calls salt ‘ divine,' 
and Plato names it ' a substance dear to the gods ’ 
( Timceus , 60 ; cp Plutarch, Sympos. 5 10). 

Bread and salt were the chief and inseparable con¬ 
stituents of the Hebrews’ daily food. It was, there¬ 
fore, to be expected that every offering—was it not 
the ‘ bread of God ’ on 1 ? Lev. 21 22) ?— laid upon 

the altar should also have the accompaniment of salt. 
It is immaterial whether we regard the actual provision 
of Lev. 2 13 c : ‘ With all thine oblations thou shalt offer 
salt ’ as younger than the more special provision of 13 a 
4 every oblation of thy meal offering ( minhdh ) shalt thou 
season with salt (RV),’ as Dillmann and some others 
are inclined to do (but see Ezek. 4324), since both the 
fundamental conception of primitive sacrifice and the 
extant testimony to the actual practice in historical 
times point to the constant practice of adding salt to 
every species of offering, animal and vegetable alike. 

Hence the statement of Mk. 049^, ‘every sacrifice shall be 
salted with salt,’ though absent from the oldest authorities, is a 
statementof fact(cpfor the NT times Jos. Ant. iii. 9 1, Mishna, 
Zebdh . 6 $/.). Even incense was not excepted (see Incense, § 6), 
and the Greek text of Lev. 24 7 is doubtless right in adding salt to 
the Shewbread (which see, and cp Philo, Fit. Jllos. 3 10 [ed. 
Mangey, 2 151] ‘ loaves and salt ’). Grants of salt for the services 
of the restored worship of the returning exiles were thus entirely 
in place (Ezra 6 9 7 22 ; cp for a later period the decree of 
Antiochus ‘345 medimni of salt,’ Jos. Ant. xii. 33 [§ 140]). 

Whilst, however, the origin of the presence of salt in 
the cultus is to be traced to a primitive conception of 
sacrifice, it must be borne in mind that at the stage of 
religious thought reflected in the priestly legislation, the 
use of salt has already become symbolical (see § 3). 

In the cults of Greece and Rome we find the same appreciation 
of salt, as is shown by the frequent references in classical writers 
(see Di.-Ryssel, Kurzgef. exeget. Handb., on Lev. 213; also 
Hehn, Das Sals , 6 ff., Schleiden, Das Salz , Tiff. [1875]). It 
also appears in the lists of offerings in the older cultus system, of 
Babylonia (Zim. Beit rage zur Kenntnis der Baby l . Religion 
1901, 95). Cp Ritual, § 10, col. 4123. 

The absolute barrenness of the region bordering on 
the Dead Sea, owing to the saline incrustations with 
„ .. . which the ground is covered, naturally 
3 u 1 suggested the employment, by various 
symbol ana ^ e ^ rew wr iters, of salt as a figure for 
metap or. barrenness an d desolation (Dt. 2923 [22] ; 
cp Job 396 Jer. 176 ). Such a barren waste, innocent of 
every form of vegetation, formed a fitting contrast to 
4 the fruitful land’ (Ps. 10734 render with RV ‘a salt 
desert [nnVp] ’ for 4 barrenness ’ of AV). This figurative 
use of ‘salt’ and ‘saltness’ is not confined to Hebrew, 
being found in several of the other Semitic dialects (Toy, 

4 Ezekiel,’ SBOT, 74 ET). The same idea has usually 
been regarded as underlying the expressive symbolical 
act, once referred to in the OT, of sowing a city that 
had been put under the ban ( hirem , see Ban) with salt 
(Judg. 945). It is more probable, however, that this 
practice is to be brought into connection with the use of 
salt in sacrifice ( Rel. Sem.W 454 n.), the idea of the 
complete dedication of the city to Yahwe, as symbolised 
by the strewing of it with salt, being more in harmony 
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| with the fundamental conception of the 4 ban.’ 1 This 
practice is also attested for Cyprus {Rel. Sem.W l.c. % 
Schleiden, Das Salz , 95, who adduces as historical 
parallels the tradition that Attila so treated Padua, and 
Friedrich Barbarossa, Milan). [Cp also Zimmern's 
correction (in Gunkel, ‘Gen.’ in HR, 193) of the 
I translations of Assyrian inscriptions (Tiglath-pileser and 
! Asur-bani-pal) in KB 1 37 2207, where ‘salt’ should be 
read for ‘ stones ’ and 4 dry sand.’] 

As covenants were ordinarily made over a sacrificial 
meal, in which salt was a necessary element, the ex¬ 
pression ‘ a covenant of salt ’ (Nu. 18 19) is easily under¬ 
stood ; it is probable, however, that the preservative 
! qualities of salt were held to make it a peculiarly fitting 
symbol of an enduring compact, and influenced the 
choice of this particular element of the covenant meal as 
that which was regarded as sealing an obligation to 
fidelity. Among the ancients, as among orientals down 
to the present day, every meal that included salt had a 
certain sacred character, and created a bond of piety and 
guest-friendship between the participants. Hence the 
Greek phrase a\as Kai rpaire'^av 7 rapa^atveiv, the Arab 
phrase 1 there is salt between us,’ the expression ‘ to eat 
the salt of the palace’ (Ezra4i4 RV ; not in (£> BA ), the 
modern Persian phrase naviak haram, 4 untrue to salt ’ 
I — i.e., disloyal or ungrateful—and many others. The 
OT expression 4 covenant of salt' (Lev. 213 Nu. 18 19) is 
therefore a significant figure of speech, denoting the 
perpetual obligation under which the participants in the 
covenant of God with Israel (having in the sacrifice and 
sacrificial meal partaken of salt together) lay to observe 
its conditions. 2 So also in 2 Ch. 13 $ the expression 
| may legitimately be rendered without a figure by 4 a 
! perpetual irrevocable covenant. ’ 

i Although salt, from one aspect of its effects in nature, 
i might be used, as we have seen, by Hebrew writers 
I as a figure of desolation and death, on the other 
hand, in virtue of its giving piquancy and, so to say, 
life to otherwise insipid articles of diet (cp Plutarch, 
Sympos., cited by Trumbull, Covenant of Salt, 53), or it 
may be, as Trumbull suggests (l.c .), from its being 
associated wflth blood in the primitive mind, 'salt seems 
to stand for life in many a form of primitive speech and 
in the world’s symbolism. ’ It is as a symbol of life that 
! salt is employed by Elisha in healing the death-dealing 
spring at Jericho (2 K. 2 igff). 

Here, too, may be classed the familiar description of the true 
followers of Jesus as 4 the salt of the earth ’ (Mt. 5 13), the living 
embodiment of the highest ideals of life, a permanent and per¬ 
vasive influence in the world making for righteousness. Paul’s 
exhortation to the Colossians (4 o) to have their 4 speech seasoned 
with salt ’ is not to be understood of 4 wit,' the 4 Attic salt ’ of the 
ancients, but rather of sober, good sense, as contrasted with 
‘ profane and vain babblings’ (1 Tim. 020 2 Tim. 2 it>). 

For the many interpretations of the crux inter- 
pretum, Mk. 949 a ( 4 salted with fire’), reference must 
be made to the commentaries (cp also Trumbull, op. cit. 
65/) Finally the much discussed reference to the im¬ 
possibility of restoring to salt its lost savour (Mt. 5 13 and 
parallels) is ingeniously connected by Robertson Smith 
| with the oppressive taxation of salt, referred to above, 
one result of this being that the article is apt to reach 
the consumer in a very impure state largely mixed with 
earth. 4 The salt which has lost its savour ’ is 4 simply 
the earthly residuum of such an impure salt after the 
sodium chloride has been washed out. ’ 

The use of salt in various rites of the Christian church, as in 
the baptism of catechumens, in holy water, etc., falls with¬ 
out the scope of this article (see Smith’s Diet, of Christ. Antiq., 
s.v ., Trumbull, op. cit.). W. R. S.—A. R. S. K. 


1 This view is also preferable to that suggested recently by 
Schwally, Semitische Kriegsaltcrttimer (1901) 32, that the 
4 strewing with salt denotes dedication to the demons of solitary 
and barren places.’ 

2 Fora slightly different explanation of the origin of the expres¬ 
sion see Kraetzschmar, Die Bundcsvorstellungini A T 4 G n. 207. 
Cp Rel. Sem.fi) 479 (the Arab oath taken over salt strewn upon 
a fir^ 1 ). For other examples of salt in covenants and oaths see 
Wellh. HeidA 2 ) 124, 189, Landberg, Arabica , 5 134 157(Leyden 
1898). 
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SALT, THE CITY OF (nWl l'V ; *| noAeiC 
c&Aoom [H], <m ttoAic aAgon [A], &i noAeic tgon 
aAoon [L]), one of the six cities 'in the wilderness,' 
grouped with XlBSHAN and En-GEDI \_q.v.~\ in Josh. 
I062. 1 f the Vau.ev ok Salt \_q.v. J or rather 'Valley of 

ham-melah,’ is the Wady el-Milh, the ’lr ham-melah 
may be placed on the site now known as el-Milh, a 
little to the SE of Kh. Sa'we (the ancient SHEW A or 
Jesuua?) on the great route from Hebron to the Red 
Sea through the'Arabah (cp Moladah). 

In this case, it is plain that, as, e.g., in i S. 23 29 24 i, En. 
gedi must have come from En-gadiS, En-kadesh (Kadesh- 
‘barnea’), and the wilderness be that of Arad (Judg. 1 16, if 
we may read -py ; see Kenites), the term 'ir ham-melah 
is a corruption of 'ir jerahmeel, ‘city of Jerahmeel.’ A ‘city 
of Jerahmeel’ is referred to in iS. 15 s; also probably in 
Judg. 1 16 (crit. emend., see Kenites). See Jerahmeel, § 4. 

T. K. C. 

SALT, THE VALLEY OF (IT^H '3, in Chronicles 
and Psalms [h]koiAac [or 4 >&pAf" 5 ] tcon aAcon ; in 
Samuel and Kings peBeAeM. pe/v\eAe [H], phmaAa, 
r<MA\eA& LA], r<MA\eA<\X» TX D-])- the scene of en¬ 
counters between the Israelites and the Edomites (or 
rather, perhaps, Aramites— i.e., Jerahmeelites), first 
under David (2$. S13 [tnx], 1 Ch. IS 12 [cm], Ps. 60 
heading [both din and cnx]), 1 and then tinder Amaziah 
(2 K. 147 [om], 2 Ch. 25 n [see closing sentence]). 
The ‘ Valley of hain-m^lah ’ has been identified with the 
great marshy plain (es-Sebkhah) at the S. end of the 
Dead Sea (see Dead Sea, § 3), which is strongly 
impregnated with salt. It is true, it is described as at 
the present day ' too spongy to walk upon,’ nor can we 
easily understand how it can ever in the historical period 
have been otherwise than marshy. An examination of 
the text of the passages referred to, however, makes 
it seem in the highest degree superfluous to choose 1 
this site for the famous battlefield. It is plausible 
(Buhl, Pal. 88) 2 to identify the ' valley of ham-milah' 
with the Wady el-Milh, one of the two wadys into 
which the W. es-Seba' parts at Beersheba. This wadv I 
and the It”. es-Seba' may be regarded as forming a , 
first frontier between Canaan and the steppe-country. ! 

It is important to notice that ham-melah (in the Hebrew 
name) is an easy corruption of Jerahmeel § 4), and that 

the Wady el-Milh would naturally enter into the Negeb of the j 
Jerahmeelites. Most probably we should read (‘Aram,’a 
popular corruption of Jerahmeel) instead of C*1N in all ihe * 
passages quoted above, except the last (2 Ch. 25 n), where 

should be emended into the Misrites. | 

Cp Joktheel; Salt, City of; Salt Sea. t. K. C. 

SALT SEA (rfen lP; see Dead Sea, § 1), a 
name of the Dead Sea, Gen. 14 3 Xu. 34312 Dt. 317 
Josh. 3 16 1*23 I025 ISigt. It is an expressive name, 
no doubt (cp Hull, Mount Seir , 108), but need not on 
that account be original. If the ge-hammllah (see 1 
Salt, Valley of) has arisen, by a popular corruption ! 
from ge-yUrahmeel (valley of Jerahmeel), the presump¬ 
tion surely is that yam ham-nullah (EV 'salt sea’) has 
arisen in the same way out of yam ytrah me'el (‘ sea of 
Jerahmeel’), which is most naturally viewed as the 
original Hebrew name of the Dead Sea. Winckler, how¬ 
ever (C 7 / 2 36), thinks that the identification of the 'Salt 
Sea ’ with the ‘ vale of Sjddlm ’ [q.v. ] is due to a mistake 
on the part of the second editor or reviser of the original 
narrative. His theory is that the first editor or reviser 
meant Lake Huleh (ep Merom), called by William of 
Tyre Melcha, on the XW. side of whieh is a fountain 
still called 'Ain el-Mellaha. The water of Lake Hiileh, 
however, is not salt. The same editor, it is added, 
interpreted the phrase 4 the vale of Siddim(?)' as 

1 The latter part of the heading is evidently a later addition, 

which was made after the prohable original text of the heading 
had assumed its present form. That text may have been 
TVD DIR] SKSrrv DIX (Psalms, Book of, § 45 ; cp § 28, 

iv.). 

2 In Gesch. der Edom iter, 20(1893), Buhl had accepted the 
ordinary identification (es-Sebkhah). Cp also Edom, § 6. 


referring to a wady running towards Lake Hfileh, the 
same in which the 'Ain el-Mellahah is situated. 
Winckler (<7/292/. 108) also offers a new explanation 
of ‘sail sea.’ He connects the phrase with the wide¬ 
spread Oriental myth of sweet and bitter waters (cp 
Mar ah). It may be remarked, however, that place- 
names compounded with mdlih , mdlik, and the like, 
are at the present day of not infrequent occurrence in 
Palestine. See Sodom and Gomorrah. t. k. c. 

SALT-WORT* ), Job 30 4 RV. AV Mallows. 

SALU (N^D. cp Sallu), a family of Simeon {q.v .), 
Nu. 25 14 (caAmcon [B], c&Aoo [A], -m [FL]), i Macc. 
2 26 (c&Acom [ANV], AV Salom). Jer. Targ. identifies 
the name with Shaul of Gen. 46 10. 


SALUM. 1. (c&Aoym [A]), 1 Esd. 5 28 = Ezra 242 
Xeh. 7 45, Shallum, 8. 

2. RV Salem, ctoAij/aou [BA], 1 Esd. 81 = 1 Ch. 612/ [5 38 f .\, 
Ezra 7 2, Shallum, 6 . 

SALUTATIONS. To ‘salute’ is EV’s equivalent 
for Heb. 'D lit. ‘ to ask after the welfare 

of some one’ (2S. 117 and elsewhere), and E? 

‘to ask some one as to welfare’ (iS. 10 4 
and elsewhere), and for Gk. d(T7rdfo/xa4 (Mt. 047 Rom. 
1 63 ff. and often) whence do-rrao-fibs, ‘salutation’ (Mt. 
237 and elsewhere). 

The Hebrew phrase, however (cp Lat. salutatio, 1 wishing 
health’) means ‘to greet,’ whereas the Greek includes both 
greetings and embraces. In Rom. 1G 16 iCor. 16 20 2 Cor. 13 12 
1 Thess. 5 26 i Pet. 5 1^ we h we the phrase danacraade er <f> 1A77- 
fxan (dyi<a or [1 Pet.] aydmjs see § 3). 

We take salutation here in the widest sense, and 
begin, not with formulae of greeting, but with those 
conventional gestures which are even more significant. 

Of prostration as a sign of deep humility and respeet, 
not much need be said. 1 David bowed himself three 
„ ... times before his friend Jonathan 

1. Prostration. (lS-204I ) ; J aC ob, seven times before 

his offended brother Esau (Gen. 33 3). The lowly 
prostrations exacted by sovereigns are too familiar 
to require examples from the OT or illustrations from 
other nations. The prostrations of women before men 
(or, at least, men of rank) are more startling (Gen. 2464 
1S. 2523); K. Niebuhr found the same eustom in 
Arabia. Kneeling will be referred to later (see §5). 

The eustom of embracing and kissing calls for fuller 
treatment. When Esau ran to meet Jacob, he 
. 4 embraced him, and fell on his neck, and 

issing. j.j ssec j hj m ' (Gen. 334); and Joseph’s 
recognition of his brethren, and especially of Benjamin 
(Gen. 45 14 f. ), and the meeting between ‘the prodigal 
son’ and his father (Lk. 15 20), are described in exactly 
similar terms. 2 In the last two biblical passages 
K'ara04\^u> is the word used in the Greek ; but in Gen. 
334 0 t\euL There is no strongly marked distinction 
between them, nor is there more than a theoretical 
difference between Heb. ndsak and niHek (Piel indicating 
a formal kiss). 

Parting friends quite as naturally used these con¬ 
ventional acts. Thus, after his father’s death, Joseph 
1 fell on Jaeob’s face, wept upon him, and kissed him ’ 
(i<pi\T]<rev Gen. 50 1), and the disciples from Ephesus 
‘ wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck and kissed him ’ 
(KaT€<pl\ovv t Acts‘2037), when he continued his journey 
to Jerusalem. 

Such is still the mode of exchanging salutations 
between relatives and intimate friends practised in 
Palestine. 4 Each in turn places his head, face down¬ 
wards, upon the other’s left shoulder and afterwards 
kisses him upon the right cheek, and then reverses the 
action, by placing his head similarly upon the other’s 


1 On Mordeeai’s refusal to prostrate himself before Haman, 
see Esther, § 4. 

2 Compare the recognition scene in Horn. Od. 21 223. 
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right shoulder, and kissing him upon the left cheek ’ ; 1 
‘or, again, a man will place his right hand on his 
friend's left shoulder, and kiss his right cheek, and then 
lay his left hand on his right shoulder, and kiss his left 
cheek.’ A third mode of salutation may be mentioned. 
The person who gives the kiss lays the right hand under 
the head of his friend and supports it while it receives 
the kiss. This custom is referred to in the account of 
Joab's assassination of Amasa (2 S. 2O9). One or the 
other of the two former customs may explain the account 
of the entertainment of Jesus by Simon the Pharisee, in 
which none of the usual courtesies were granted to the 
wandering teacher— 1 thou gavest me no kiss ’ (Lk. 745). 
Absalom’s self-seeking geniality to the common people 
(2S. 15 5) may best be brought into connection with the 
second form (the hand on the shoulder). 

The cheek, the forehead, the beard, the hands, the 
feet may be kissed, but not (in Palestine) the lips. 

Two passages of AV seem to contradict this. In the MT of 
Gen. 41 40 (literally rendered) the Pharaoh is made to say to his 
Hebrew vizier, ‘Upon thy mouth shall all my people kiss.' 
Dillmann and Delitzsch render * According to thy mouth ( = com¬ 
mand) shall all my people order themselves ’ (so too RVmg.). This 
is, at any rate, not against the social customs of the East; but 
no Hebrew writer would have expressed his meaning thus. 
It is better to read ‘shall obey thee’ (3’C ; pU tpSyi ; see Crit. 
Bid.). The other passage is Prov. 24 26 ‘(Every man) shall kiss 
(his) lips that giveth a right answer.' EV"ig. gives a less 
objectionable rendering, ‘ He kisseth with the lips that giveth a 
right answer.’ But yissak should be yaksibu , and the passage 
(see Crit. Bib.) should be rendered— 

26 Even the simple will listen 

To him who gives a right sentence, 

25 And those that rebuke will they trust, 

And upon such a blessing will come. 

Kissing the hands or even the feet, or the hem of the 
garment, is at present the respectful salutation given to 
a superior. Kissing the feet of Jesus was the grateful 
tribute of the sinful but reclaimed woman at Simon’s 
feast (Lk. 745 . KarafpiXovaa). A kiss on the hand is 
nowhere expressly mentioned in OT or XT. Still, such 
a kiss may be meant in the narrative of the betrayal of 
Jesus (Mt. 2649 Mk. TI45). If Delitzsch is right in sup¬ 
posing the kiss of 1 S. 10 r to be the kiss of homage, we 
may further conjecture that Samuel raised the hand 
of Saul respectfully to his lips. More probably, the 
narrator means that Samuel greeted the new king as a 
friend, on the cheek. In the Assyrian inscriptions the 
vassals of the great king are said to signify their sub¬ 
mission by kissing his feet (see Babylonia, § 69). No 
Hebrew phrase of this sort occurs, though the phrase 
1 to lick the dust' in Is. 4923 Ps. 729 may be suggested 
by the custom of kissing the ground on which a superior 
has trodden (' to smell the dust' is a parallel Egyptian 
phrase). The Assyrian kiss of vassalage may also 
perhaps have been less humiliating than it seems; 
primitive usages early began to lose their original crude¬ 
ness. In modern Syria, when a man seeks to propitiate 
one placed over him, he will just touch the feet of his 
superior with his right hand, and then kiss the hand and 
place it on his forehead. 2 This, or some other modifi¬ 
cation of the complete ceremony, may be meant by 
Ziba's ‘ I do obeisance’ in 2S. 16 4 (see Obeisance). 

There is only one OT passage in which, if the text is 
correct, the kiss of homage (whether given to hands or 
feet) must be referred to,—viz., ‘ kiss the Son ’ (naipe’j) 
in Ps. 2 12. Acting on the principle that a text 
which contradicts the social usages of Palestine cannot 
be correct, we are bound to try all available means of 
emending the text. 3 Such a cautious critic as Baethgen 
admits ‘ kiss the Son' into his version only with a 
parenthetic note of interrogation. 

1 Neil, Kissing : its curious Bible mentions , 37 (1885). 

2 Neil, op. cit., p. 7. 

3 © renders Spa£a<r0e iratSei'as ; Tg. ^'3p> perhaps 

reading *iplS3> See Lag. and Baethgen, ad loc ., and, for a new 
solution [since proposed independently by Marti and J. D. 
Prince], Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 112. Hupfeld’s suggestion 13 IpB'J, 
though often referred to, is inadmissible, because unidiomatic. 


It hardly needs to be remarked that freedom of inter¬ 
course between the sexes was unknown to the Jews in 
3 . The P er * oc * the rise °f Christianity. 

‘Holy Kiss ’ ^ cc ^ us - 42 12 (cp Jn. 427) is proof enough 
y * that the exchange of a kiss between men 
and women, as a sign of their common membership in 
a religious society, must have shocked Jewish sentiment. 
It appears to be the received view that such a shock to 
Jewish sentiment was really given in early Christian 
worship, and whenever recognition of a common 
Christian standing was called for. In the article ‘ Kiss ’ 
in Wacc and Cheetham’s Diet, of Christian Antiquities, 
it is stated that 1 the primitive usage was for the ‘ 1 holy 
kiss ” to be given promiscuously, without any restriction 
as to sexes or ranks, among those who were “all one in 
Christ Jesus,” ’ and that only when this indiscriminate 
use had given rise to scandals was it restricted by the 
church authorities. The evidence, however, is not so 
distinct and certain as to justify so positive a statement. 1 
Paul (reff. above) does not expressly direct this startling 
mode of applying the truth that ‘ ye all are one man in 
Christ Jesus.’ We know, however, that he does enjoin 
that women should have their heads veiled in the Christian 
assemblies (1 Cor. 11 6), which implies that he was on his 
guard against the occurrence of scandals. We also know 
that the Apostolical Constitutions (2 57 811) direct that the 
men of the laity should salute the men, and the women 
the women separately, and that the Didascalia (early 
in 3rd cent.), on which Book II. of the Constitutions is 
based, distinctly refers to the separate places of men and 
women, though the 'kiss of peace’ is not referred to 
at all. 


It seems very possible that the Constitutions do, in fact, 
represent the mind of the original founders of the churches on 
this subject, and that we are not compelled by a .somewhat 
obscure passage in Tertullian (Ad Uxorem , ii. 4 ), who can only 
speak for Africa, to suppose a violation of Jewish sentiment 
in any of the earliest Christian assemblies. There may, how- 
e%er, of course, have been a deviation in some places from the 
earliest church practice. 


We have still to refer briefly to the kiss of adoration. 

1 It was dim night,’ writes Doughty, ‘and the drooping 
t-. _ clouds broke over us with lightning and 

ArlnraEnli rain. 1 sai d to Thaifullah, “Godsends 
his blessing again upon the earth. ” ‘ * Ay, 

verily,” he answered devoutly, and kissed his pious hand 
toward the flashing tempest’ ( Ar. Des. 26 7). But there 
was a time when this religious hand-kiss was a sign of 
idolatry. Job denies having practised it, for it would 
have proved him a worshipper of sun and moon, and 
not of him who created both (Job 31 26-28). In Farther 
Asia as well as in Greece the rising sun was greeted by 
his worshippers with a hand-kiss (Lucian, De Sal tat. 
17 ). This was, in fact, a substitute for the kiss 
which w'ould be offered to an idol—such a kiss as is 
referred to in Hos. 132 , ‘The men that sacrifice kiss 
calves’ 2 (see Calves, Golden), and in 1 K. 19 18, 

‘ Every mouth which has not kissed (Baal).’ 

The ordinary salutations of worship were two— 
prostration, and spreading forth the hands (see the Pss. 
t » .. passim , Ex. 20 5 2 K. 5 18 for the former, 

5 . Kneeling. ' nd T k . 8m3 8 Is. 1 , 5 for the latter). 
A substitute for prostration was kneeling, which Hebrew 
custom set apart as an act of homage to the Deity 
( i K. 8 54 2 Ch. 613 Is. 45 23 Dan. 610 Lk. 22 41 Acts 7 60 
and elsewhere), though from Mk. 1 40 10 17 15 19 Mt. 17 14 
2729 we may infer that, when haste was required, 
kneeling might take the place of prostration as a sign 
of respect to a man of rank. 

Formulae of greeting are either inquiries as to the 


1 Cp Neil, op. cit., 2 iff. 78^ On the ‘holy kiss,’ etc. 
Conybeare ( Expos. 1894 a, 461) points out two passages in 
Philo’s Qucestiones in Ex., preserved in Armenian, which seem 
to imply that the ‘ kiss of peace ’ or ‘ of concord ’ was a formal 
institution of the synagogue. 

2 There is some difficulty in this passage. But at any rate the 
phrase ‘kiss calves' is possible. Cp Crit. Bib. 
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welfare of the friend, or prayers for his continued pros- 
r perity. The treacherous Joab addresses 

ree mgs. . .\ rl t j lou ; n p eaCG( m y brother ’ 

(<£5 d vyiaiveis [cri>] adeXfa ; 2 S. 2O9). Jesus bids his 
disciples say, on entering a house, 4 Peace be to this 
house' (Lk. 10 5). Boaz, when he meets his reapers, 
says, ' Yahw6 be with you,* and the friendly answer is, 

4 Yah we bless thee* (Ruth 24; cp Ps. 1298 ). Saul 
piously addresses Samuel with the words, 4 Blessed be 
thou of Yahwe ’ (1 S. 15 13). To a king the loyal saluta¬ 
tion was, 4 Let the king live’ (1 S. IO24 2 S. 16 16 1 K. 
I 39 2 K. 11 12), or 4 Let the king live for ever ' (1 K. 1 31 ; 
cp Dan. 24 5 10 6621 Neh. 23), possibly with an 

allusion to legendary tales of highly favoured mortals 
who had escaped ShCol. Tn the NT we find the Greek 
expression x a ^P € > as a substitute for 4 Peace be to thee' 
(Nit. 2649 Nik. 15 18 Lk. 1 28, and elsewhere). For epis¬ 
tolary greetings, see Lzra4i7 7 12 Acts 232630, and the 
close of Pauline Kpistles. 

4 Peace be on you' is still the commonest form of 
salutation among Moslems. The conventional reply is, 

' And on you be the peace (of God),’ to which it is usual 
to add, 'and the mercy of God, and his blessings.’ 
This salutation may not be used by or to an ‘infidel’; 
a Moslem who finds that he has addressed it by mistake 
to a wrong person generally revokes his salutation. He 
may also do so if a Moslem refuses to return his greet¬ 
ing, saying, 4 Peace be on 7 /s and on (all) the right 
worshippers of God ! ’ 'Phis seems to Kitto {Bib. 
Cyclop ., s.v. ‘Salutation’) a striking illustration of 
Lk. 105/! 2jn. n. The saldm , however, is only the 
beginning of a string of conventional formula; which 
take up much time, and are evaded by persons in haste. 
Specimens of these are given by Lane {Mod. Egyptians , 

1 253). No doubt Jewish politeness had also its optional 

formulae, which would be evaded in circumstances such 
as are described in 2 K. 429 Lk. IO4. T. K. c. 

SAMAEL (c<\A<\mihA [BA]), Judith 81 AV, RV 
Salami el ; the same as Shelumiel. 

SAMAIAS (c&ztt&i&c)- 1. 1 Esd. 1 9 = 2 Ch. 35 9 

Shemaiah, 15. 

2. 1 Esd. 8 39 = EzraS 13, Shemaiah, 16. 

3. 1 Esd. S 44 — Ezra 8 if,, Shemaiah, 17. 

4. Tobit5i3, see Shemaiah, 23. 

SAMANASSAR (c&N<\/v\<\cCApa> [B], 1 Esd. 2 12 
RV m « ), see Siieshbazzar. 

SAMARIA (jhp'J* ; the Aram. pT,Dw\ whence the 
Gk. c&M&p[e]l&. has become assimilated to names like 
Mahanaim, Ramathaim [cp Names, § 107]; 
a m e. Ass. fcjamerina). 1 The city so called is 
said in 1 K.I624 (cp Jos. Ant. viii. 12 s) to derive its 
name from -123? (Shemkr), the owner of the hill on 
which it was built. 2 Shemer may in fact quite well be an 
ancient clan-name, though it is plausible enough to 
derive the name of such a loftily-placed city from tee? 
in the sense of ‘outlook’ (so GASm., HG y 346). 
Sh6m e ron may denote (1) the hill, (2) the city built on 
it, (3) the whole district of which the city came to be the 
capital. In the last sense Shom c ron, EV 4 Samaria,’ is 
equivalent to the Northern or Israelitish kingdom 
(Hos. 7 1 86, etc. [Wellh.]), and hence jiis'c* ny means 
Israelitish cities (2 K. 1724 26 2319). 3 

The city is situated close to the borders of Ephraim 

1 On the question whether Samerina always means Samaria, 
see Men ah em. 

2 According to Stade (ZA 77F, 5171), the punctuation with 
Holem implies an erroneous explanation of the Aramaic forms 
with a. The lateness of this pronunciation may be inferred 
from iB’s representation of p-cC’ in 1 K. 1624, which is (i) 
<r«7A?po>v[B], ep.tpiov fAl, aop.opu)v [LI, (2) aacfjLrjpuiv [B], aofiripciv 
[A], aopLOpuiv [LI. Cp, however, Kittel's note in SHOT on 

2 Ch. 1^4, and note in HK on 1 K. 16 24. 

3 [On the possibility of frequent confusion between 
Samaria, and p"ce’, Shimron in the Negeb, see Prophet, §§ 
8 , 35r Shimron.] 


and Manasseh, in Mt. Ephraim, about 6 m. N\V. of 
2 Histo ear ^ er ca pi ta -l Shechem. Of its 

foundation we have a definite account in 
1 K.I624, where it is stated that Omri purchased the 
hill from Shemer for two talents, and built on it the 
city which he called after the name of the former owner. 
Kittel confirms the accuracy of this notice by a reference 
to the case of David in 2 S. 24 21 ff. From Omri’s time 
(about 925 b.c.) it became the capital of the northern 
kingdom, although it never attained to the religious 
prestige of the older Shechem. Ahab adorned it with 
a temple of Baal, and Baal-worship soon became 
recognised there as on a level with the original Israelitish 
calf-worship. The city was in a naturally strong 
position (cp Jos. Ant . xiii. IO2), standing on an oblong 
isolated hill which is precipitous on the one side, and 
easily fortified on the other. In the reign of Ahab it 
was besieged (901 B.c.) unsuccessfully by the Aramaeans 
under Ben-hadad (1 K. 20 ), and again in the .eign of 
Joram (892 B.C. ), when it was relieved by a panic among 
the Aramaeans (2 K. 6 24). It was captured by the Assyrian 
army in 721 after a siege of three years, many of the 
inhabitants were deported and the kingdom of Israel 
was finally brought to an end. For its colonisation 
and the little that can be gathered as to the history of the 
district down to the time of Nehemiah, see Samaritans. 
It was again taken by Alexander the Great who de¬ 
ported many of its inhabitants to Shechem, and 
substituted Svro-Macedonian settlers. The district, 
^aptapems X^P a > was then given over to the Jews. 
The city seems to have remained in the occupation of 
Alexander’s settlers until the time of John Hyrcanus, 
who completely destroyed it (109 B.c.) and seized the 
whole district (Jos. Ant. xiii. 10 3). It was partially 
restored under Gabinius (Jos. Ant. xiv. 53 ), and shortly 
afterwards (in 25 B.c.) entirely rebuilt on a large scale 
by Herod the Great (ib. xv. 85), who named it Sebaste[ia] 
{^ejSaarr} or we/ 3 d<rr«a ; Rabb. 'ED2S or ’edizd] in honour 
of the Emperor. After Herod’s death in B.C. 4 the king¬ 
dom of Samaria together with that of Judi.ua went to his 
son Archelaus. In the NT the city is not mentioned ; 
the name Samaria denotes the district. As Samaria lay 
between Galilee and Judaea, Jesus passed through it 
on his way S. to Jerusalem (Lk. 17 n Jn. 4 ) although 
the Jews ordinarily avoided doing so. Later, Christianity 
was preached there (ets tt)v tto\iv tt}$ ilajuapeias) 
by Philip the evangelist (Acts85.^). The subsequent 
history of the city is obscure, and there is no record of 
its final destruction. According to Jerome Sebaste was 
believed in his time to be the burial-place of John the 
Baptist, as well as of the prophets Elisha and Obadiah. 
It apparently was a place of some importance in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, since we find a 
Bishop of Sebaste at the Council of Nicaea (325) and 
again at that of Jerusalem (536). It was occupied by 
the Crusaders, and a bishopric re-established there in 
1155. The site is now represented by a village named 
Sebustlyeh, where is the interesting half-ruined church 
of John the Baptist, with other Christian remains. 
Not far off, at about ihe same level, run the streets of 
columns with which Herod adorned the city. 

A. E. C. 

SAMARITANS 

Origin (§§ 1-30). Beliefs (§§ 4 a-c). 

History (§ 3 b). Institutions (§ 

Literature (§§ 4*2 sa~c). Language (§ 5 <£). 

Bibliography (§ 6). 

The Samaritans are called once in the OT (2 K. 
1729) SomSrbnlm (D’O'ICt?), a name which becomes 
U common later. It is a gentilic form from 
ame. i n R a bbinical literature they are 

called kiithiin (o'nts), a term intended to be con¬ 
temptuous, referring to the colonists from Cuthah. 
The Greek Sapiapeircu properly means inhabitants of 
the district of Zapidpeta. They call themselves 
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or specifically onpfe' from -ctr, properly keepers, sc. of 
the Law. On the name of the place, see Samaria. 

The history of the Samaritans, as such, begins where 
that of the northern kingdom ceases. We read in 

2 . Colonisation, f K ' 17 3 f- that Shalmaneser «-ent up 
to Samaria, and that in the ninth year 
of Hoshea, the king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried 
Israel away into Assyria and brought men from Babylon, 
and from Cuthah, and from Avva, and from Hamath 
and Sepharvaim and placed them in the cities of 
Samaria. In Ezra 42 it is ‘ Esar-haddon, king of 
Assyria, who brought us up hither.’ Lastly in Ezra 
4 io they are ‘the nations whom the great and noble 
Osnappar brought over.' 1 The importation of foreign 
colonists is thus attributed apparently to three several 
kings, the last of whom bears a name not otherwise 
known. To these names yet a fourth must be added. 
It is noticeable that in 2K.I89/ it is stated that 
Shalmaneser besieged Samaria, ‘and at the end of 
three years they (not he) took it.’ It is now known that 
Shalmaneser [q.v.~\, who began the siege, died in 
723 b.c. , and that it was his successor, Sargon II., who 
actually took the city in 721. Perhaps the death of 
Shalmaneser may account for the length of the siege. 
It is natural therefore to infer from the accounts in 2 K. 
that Sargon introduced the (first) settlement of colonists, 
and this is definitely stated to be the case in the annals 
of Sargon. 2 With regard to the other names, most 
recent critics rightly identify Osnappar with Asur-bani- 
pal. The accounts are further simplified if Esar-haddon 
be taken as a corruption of the same name, due to the 
similarity of the first element in each (see Asnapper). 
We shall thus have two colonisations, the first by 
Sargon, the second by Asur-bani-pal. As to the list of 
cities from which the colonists were drawn, Sepharvaim 
should no doubt be the Babylonian Sippar. The 
cuneiform account expressly states that Babylon, Cuthah, 
and Sippar opposed Asur-bani-pal, and it would be 
consistent with Assyrian policy to deport the inhabitants 
of those cities to the distant province of Samaria. On 
the other hand, it would be altogether an unusual step 
to transfer the inhabitants of Hamath or of Avva (in 
Syria ; but cp Avvah) to a neighbouring district. See 
Hamath. Sargon may indeed have brought colonists 
from Hamath, which he reduced in 720, and the 
combination of the two sets of malcontents may have 
led to the necessity of his reducing Samaria for the 
second time in 720 ; but there are no grounds for such a 
conjecture. It is far more consistent with the facts to 
suppose (with Winckler) that just as the Deuteronomic 
redactor has combined into one the two Assyrian 
kings, and inserted a long passage to point the moral 
of the story, and imparted to the whole a tone hostile to 
the Samaritans, so he has combined the two colonisa¬ 
tions into one, and amplified his account from 2 K. 
IS34 which he took to refer to the same events. But 
this last passage has not necessarily anything to do with 
the colonisation of Samaria. The Rabshakeh is there 
citing instances of towns which have fallen before 
Assyria, so that Hamath, Sepharvaim, and Ivvah (see 
Avvah) are quite in place as being comparatively close 
at hand and therefore the more likely to appeal to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. The redactor’s view was 
doubtless based on a confusion of Sippar (in Babylonia) 
with Sepharvaim (in Syria); see Sepharvaim. From 
the biblical hnd the Assyrian accounts together we thus 
restore the history as follows : Shalmaneser besieged 
Samaria but died during the siege : Sargon took the 
city in 721, deported 27,290 of its inhabitants, and 
introduced in their place (? in 715) colonists from other 
conquered cities : in 720 the country had to be subdued 
again : later Asur-bani-pal further colonised the country. 


1 Cp Winckler, Alttest . Unt . 97 ff . \ also Ezra-Nehemiah, 
?• 

2 Winckler, Keilinschrift-texte Sargotts , 1 5 7 21. 


§ 9 - 


The resulting population was called by the general 
name Samaritan. How far must it be considered 

3 a. Population. , ford S n ( dxx ° 7 <*f. Lk -U.S)? The 
later Samaritans have always claimed 
very strongly to be % :n, regarding Joseph especi¬ 

ally as their ancestor (cp Btreshith Rakbd, § 94, on 
Gen. 4613). On the other hand, the Jews deny 
them any right to the name of Israel, representing 
them as merely descendants of the Assyrian (Cutluean) 
colonists. The truth lies midway. It is now gen¬ 
erally admitted that the deportation under Sargon 
was not complete. A district so important as 
Samaria would not have been entirely depopulated by 
losing 27,290 of its inhabitants. (When a similar fate 
befel Judah, upwards of 200,000 went into captivity.) 
The number undoubtedly represents the persons of 
importance (including the priests), who alone were 
likely to be dangerous, whilst the poorer class were left 
as before and the inhabitants of the outlying towns and 
villages were probably hardly affected. This seems 
indeed to be definitely stated by Sargon, though the 
passage is not very clear. The account in 2 K. 17 is 
written from the Jewish point of view ; but the real state 
of the case comes out in the later history— e.g. , when 
Josiah, a century afterwards, put down idolatry 1 in the 
cities of Samaria’ (2 K. 231519/) obviously among 
Israelites (cp 2 Ch. 346 /.), and collected money for the 
repair of the temple from 'Manasseh and Ephraim, and 
of all the remnant of Israel’ (ib. v. 9). There can 
hardly be a doubt that in Nehemiah’s time, for example, 
the population of the district of Samaria consisted of 
the ‘ remnant of Israel ’ with an admixture of foreigners. 
What was the proportion of the two elements to one 
another cannot now be determined. Nor have we any 
means of knowing how far they were intermixed, and 
how far the colonists really adopted the religion of the 
4 God of the Land.’ So long as the name ‘ Samaritan ’ 
meant only the inhabitant of Samaria and the surround¬ 
ing country, it no doubt included all the mixed popula¬ 
tion ; but when the name of the city was changed the 
term acquired a purely religious significance, and then 
probably denoted the descendants of the ‘ remnant ’ 
together with such of the colonists as had become 
proselytes and intermarried with Israel. But it was 
just this (perhaps slight) admixture which gave colour 
to the Jewish taunt implied by the term Cuthcean. 

As to the early history of the Samaritan people, we 
have little information. We are indeed told in 2 K. 
o / fT; q f nrv 17 2 5 that the country was infested bv lions 
(Jos. Ant . ix. M3, § 289, says a pestilence) 
and that the inhabitants in consequence made request 
to 1 the king of Assyria ’ for a priest who was accordingly 
sent to ‘teach them the manner of the god of the land.’ 
Josephus says, 4 some of the priests,’ and it is probable 
that this was the original reading of 2 K. 1727, since 
the text still preserves the strange plurals 4 let them go 
and dwell’ (^acm ID 1 ?;])- The idea is quite in keeping 
with the common view of a tutelary deity whose 
protection was necessary in his own land and whose 
power was connected with and restricted to it. Cp a 
similar incident in the story of Naaman, 2 K.517. It 
is generally thought that this request could only 
have been made by the foreign colonists ; but since 
the ‘remnant’ consisted of 4 the poorer sort,* the 
people of the land (pan c£’) who in Rabbinical litera¬ 
ture are proverbially ignorant of the law, it is only 
natural that all alike should require a teacher who 
understood the technicalities of Yah we-worship. So 
4 they feared Yahw&, and served their own gods 
(2 K. 1733). However, the high-places which Josiah 
suppressed need not have been idolatrous : they may 
have been merely unauthorised Yahw6-shrines. That 

4 the remnant ’ joined with Judah in the use of the 
temple at Jerusalem at this period, may be inferred from 
2 Ch. 349 and also from Jer. 41 5 where it is mentioned 
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that eighty men came * from Shechcm, from Shiloh, and 
from Samaria’ to make their offerings there(cp Shechem, 
§ 2, Snium, § 2). It is unlikely that these were apostate 
Jews : they can only have been Samaritans. 

After another period of nearly a century, during 
which we have no information about the Samaritans, 
they are mentioned in the account of a return of Jews 
from Babylonia under Cyrus, when they ask to be 
allowed a share in the building of the new temple — 
a request which was refused (Ezra 4 s). It is usually 
considered that this refusal was the cause of a mutual 
estrangement and an implacable hatred between the two 
peoples. There can be little doubt, however, that the 
real cause was something deeper and went back farther 
than this mere incident. If we admit the presence of a 
strong Israelitish element in the Samaritan people, we 
shall not be far wrong in seeing here the old spirit of 
opposition between Israel and Judah, always ready to 
break out, which definitely asserted itself under Jero¬ 
boam, — the refusal to recognise Judah's claim to a 
hegemony, the revolt against centralisation. It was 
based on a difference of race, an incompatibility between 
X. and S., and was more political than religious. No 
reason is assigned for the refusal: the Jews do not charge 
their ‘adversaries’ with idolatry, nor even with heresy. 1 
Indeed it would seem that Israel continued to be willing, 
and were allowed, even after this, to join in Jewish 
worship in Jerusalem, if Ezra621 is to be so understood. 

On the other hand the Jewish policy, while purely 
patriotic, was rigidly exclusive. It aimed at fixing the 
worship of Vahwfe as the religion of Judah, purifying 
it from all foreign elements, and making Jerusalem its 
headquarters. Hence it was out of the question that 
they should allow the participation of a race whose 
devotion to Jewish ideals was open to suspicion and 
whose origin was perhaps mixed. The Jew could not 
risk contamination bv having any dealings with the 
Samaritan ; but, as we see from Ezra621 and Jer. 41 4, 
there was no barrier of the kind on the Samaritan side. 
Only when Judah, by refusing their help, proclaimed an 
exclusive policy, did a political separation become 
inevitable, and it then became necessary for the 
Samaritans to pursue something of the same policy. 
No doubt, in their condition of social and religious 
disorganisation, the restoration of a Jewish state at 
Jerusalem appearedan imminent danger, and accordingly 
we find them endeavouring by truly Oriental intrigues 
to prevent first the building of the temple and afterwards 
the erection of the walls (Ezra 4 4^ Neh. ±7 ff.)\ cp 
E/CRA-Xeiiemiah, § 10. In this they were unsuccessful, 
and matters must have continued in much the same 
state of political separation, with a good deal of 
individual intercourse, until the building of the temple 
on Mt. Gerizim, which made Shechcm the religious centre 
of Samaria and finally rendered re-union impossible. 2 
A sanctuary once established on their own sacred 
mountain, it became a point of honour to refuse to 
recognise the temple at Jerusalem. Of the Samaritan 
temple we have no mention in the OT, and the occasion 
and date of its erection are alike difficult to ascertain. 
According to Josephus (Ant xi. 7 2, xi. 82) the satrap 
of Samaria under Darius Codomannus (336-330) was 
Sanballat, who gave his daughter in marriage to 
Manasseh, the brother of Jaddus the Jewish high 
priest. Manasseh was ordered by the elders and 
Jaddus either to give up his foreign wife or to renounce 
the priesthood, and thereby the possible succession to 
the office of high priest. He thereupon complained to 
Sanballat, who urged him to migrate to Samaria, 
promising to get him established there as high priest 
under state protection, and to build a temple. He 

J In Ezra 4 12 ‘to us* suggests that Samaritans had been 
accustomed to use Jerusalem as a sacred place before the return. 

2 [On the constitution of the Samaritan community see further 
Duhm's commentary on Isaiah (chaps. 5 ( 5 -t>G) ; Che. hitrod. 
Is. 316/, 322, 364-374 385 \Jciu. Ret Li/e , 25-68.] 


was joined by other Jews who had foreign wives or were 
discontented with the reforms at Jerusalem, and the 
rival temple was ultimately built in 332 under the 
sanction of Alexander the Great. This account n^ust 
however be received with caution. 

Where Josephus differs from Nehemiah we so often find him 
to be in the wrong that his narrative is open to suspicion where 
we have no such check. In this instance, from whatever cause, 
he seems to be confused, and to place his account (which may 
very likely represent the facts) a century too late. After the 
enactments mentioned in EzraO 105 Neh. IO31 13 23 28, it is 
improbable that foreign marriages would still be occurring in 
Jerusalem in 333. 

On the other hand the story fits on very well to the 
events mentioned in Neh. 1 328, so that it would seem 
that Josephusconfounds Darius Xothusw ithCodomannus 
and fills out his story accordingly. It is possible that 
he is following a trustworthy tradition in ascribing the 
foundation of the temple to the time of Alexander, and 
that he intentionally connects with it the story of 
Manasseh in order to cast discredit on the Samaritan 
religion as being founded by a renegade priest. Cp 
Sanballat. We may therefore put the secession 
of Manasseh soon after 432, and perhaps accept 
Josephus* account that the temple was built about 332. 

The Temple continued to exist till 128 rc. when it 
was destroyed by John Hyrcanus, in pursuance of the 
same exclusive policy noticed above. From the time of 
Alexander, Samaria shared the varying fortunes of its 
neighbours, gradually losing any political importance 
it ever possessed. A few events only need be mentioned. 
The city of Samaria was embellished by Herod the 
Great and renamed Sebaste in honour of Augustus. 
The temple on Mt. Gerizim was rebuilt by the Romans 
as a reward for Samaritan help in the suppression of 
Bar Kokhba’s revolt. But such favourable treatment 
was not often received or deserved by them. After 
the national existence of Judah had been destroyed 
under Titus and Hadrian the animosity of the Samaritans 
turned towards the growing power and claims of the 
Christians. Their excesses were repressed by Justinian 
with a severity from which they never recovered. 

During the middle ages only scattered notices of the Samaritans 
occur, and the native records are little more than lists of names. 
Colonies are mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela (died 1173) as 
living in several cities besides Nablus (Shechem), and Obadiah 
of Bartinoro (circa 148 7) speaks of them in Cairo. There 
certainly was a community in Damascus, and probably also in 
Cairo, as late as the seventeenth century. In more modern 
times communications were opened with them by Scaliger and 
continued by Huntington, Ludolf and others. At the present 
day the only remnant of them is at Nablus (Shechem). They 
number about 120 persons, and ‘the forty' (families) have 
become locally, proverbial. According to a recent traveller 
attempts are being now made to save the tribe from extinction 
by encouraging intermarriages with the neighbouring Jewish 
families, but hitherto with little success, although no difficulty 
seems to be felt on religious grounds. 


i. Sacred books .—The Samaritans are by no means a 
Jewish sect. Though they started from the same point 
4 a Doctrine ‘ development °f their respective 
, ‘ systems has proceeded on independent, 

S ‘ though naturally parallel, lines. Their 
only sacred book is the Pentateuch, of which they 
possess a recension agreeing essentially with the Jewish 
(Massoretic) text. (See Text and Versions, § 45.) 


At what time they first received the Pentateuch cannot now 
be determined ; but it is most natural to suppose that a copy 
(or copies) of the law would be carried by Manasseh to Samaria 
at the time of his migration thither. It is not prohable that 
any but the priestly caste would possess, or would be allowed 
to possess, a copy of it at that time. If then Manasseh took 
with him a book of the law as part of his priestly equipment 
about 430, this would explain the fact that the Samaritans 
accepted it in its final form, which, according to modern criti¬ 
cism, had probably been attained about that date. 

The reason why the Pentateuch alone of Jewish books 
was taken over is obvious. The Torah is of the highest 
importance, not for its historical contents, but as con¬ 
taining practical rules for the ritual * of the God of the 
land,’ and the hdldkhdh or regulations by which the 
daily ‘ walk ’ of Jew and Samaritan alike must be 
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governed. These things alone are of vital importance ; 
matters of faith and theoretical doctrine are secondary. 
Moreover, even among the Jews, the other books had 
not yet acquired the authority which they possessed at 
a later time. Having once accepted the Torah, the 
Samaritans followed its injunctions with a rigidity recog¬ 
nised even by the Jews. For example, in Jn. 48 the 
disciples went into a Samaritan city to buy food, 
apparently as a matter of course, whilst the question 
in v. 9 probably refers to the asking of a favour , and 
the following comment is a later gloss. At a later time 
Jewish opinion became more hostile, and various 
charges were laid against them, mostly, it would seem, 
without foundation. ‘ He that eateth bread of a 
Cuthoean is as one that eateth swine’s flesh. ’ They 
were accused of worshipping a dove and a god A shim a. 
For the former there is no evidence, nor is it even 
probable from what we know of them otherwise ; the 
latter is due to a malicious misunderstanding of the 
Samaritan pronunciation of nEC { eshma , ‘the name’) 
which they everywhere substitute for mrr, just as the 
Jews read tin (and earlier ctrn), from motives of rever¬ 
ence. But while holding closely to the Levitical law as 
the one thing needful, the Samaritans did develop 
theoretical doctrine, based upon the Torah, if not 
derived from it. The earliest evidence for anything of 
the kind is contained in Jn. 4 . 

ii. Eschatology .—The belief in a Messiah is already 

„ , , , established, in Jn. 4 , and from later 

46. Eschatology. Samaritan sources we now know 

its character. 


The Messiah is called renn, the Taheb, a term variously ex¬ 
plained to mean ‘ he who returns ’ or (more probably) ‘ he who 
restores,’ and the belief is founded on Dt. 18 15. He will bring 
to an end the period of Fanuta (nrms), which has lasted since 
the schism of Eli who removed the tabernacle to Shiloh, and, 
as the name probably implies, he will restore the period of 
grace (ridzuan, nrflm) with the tabernacle and the worship of 
the Lord on Alt. Gerizim, as well as the temporal prosperity of 
the nation, after which he will die. 

The chief external information on such points is in 
the writings of the Christian fathers, who assert that the 
Samaritans did not believe in angels, the resurrection, 
or a future life. These statements are due partly to a 
confusion, and partly to a disregard of the development 
cf theological speculation, since we know from native 
sources that all these doctrines were held at least 
from the fourth century onward. Nevertheless the 
patristic account very probably rests on a basis of 
genuine tradition. 

If the Samaritans acquired their law and their priestly system 
about 430 11.c., they no doubt took over with them the set of 
beliefs current at the time in Jerusalem. Hut in the fifth century 
B.c. Jewish theology was not concerned with eschatological 
doctrines, or at any rate had never formulated them, and the 
Samaritans, being essentially conservative, probably developed 
doctrine more slowly than the progressive Pharisaic party in 
Judaea. (Cp Eschatology, § 45.) 

The native literature, from which alone we can safely 
judge of the beliefs of the Samaritans, begins only in 
the fourth century A. D., and we then find them in full 
possession of those doctrines which the Christian fathers 
denied to them. It would therefore seem that the 
patristie account perpetuates a tradition which had once 
been correct but had ceased to be so. In the liturgies 
frequent references are made to the Taheb. Closely 
connected with that belief is the doctrine of the final 
judgment, which shall be after the death of the Taheb, 
when the righteous shall go into the garden of Eden, 
and the wicked be burned with fire. 

The full expression is Cp3 DV (sometimes ,121 fln Dv) 

derived from Dt. 32 35, where the Samaritan text reads for 
the Massoretic The character of the future life to be enjoyed 
by the righteous is not further described. It would seem that 
the condition of the dead in the interval between the present 
time and the final judgment is capable of alteration, since prayers 
are offered on their behalf. 


With regard to the belief in angels the case is quite 
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as clear. It has often been said that angels were con- 
4c A n g e i s sidered merely as aspects of the divine 
® * energy, virtutes dei , and this view was 

supported with much ingenuity by Reland. It is indeed 
true that such apparent abstractions as mi2] and miB 
are often mentioned ; but there can be no reasonable 
doubt that these were considered as the names of real 
persons, nor have wc any ground for supposing the 
Samaritan mind capable of any more abstract concep¬ 
tion. In their Targum an angel is regularly introduced 
instead of the name of God wherever it is possible so 
to avoid anthropomorphism. Man is formed in the 
image of the angels, and it is an angel who spoke with 
Moses from the bush. This is only one instance, out 
of many, of their spiritual conception of God. He is 
eternal, without beginning, without a companion. He 
uttered a word without a mouth and the world was 
created from nothing. He rested on the seventh day, 
but not from weariness. Possibly owing to the un¬ 
approachable attributes of God we find prayers offered 
through the mediation of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
of Joseph, the seventy elders, the holy angels, and more 
especially of Moses. Thus the development of Samaritan 
theology corresponds in the main W'ith the development 
of Jewish belief, by which, no doubt, it was in some 
respects influenced. 

iii. Mt. Gerizim .—The essential points of difference 
were with regard to Moses and Mt. Gerizim. Moses is 

id ttpri7im the onl y P ro P het and apostle of God, 
of miraculous birth, destined from the 
creation to reveal the law to Israel. In Dt. 34 10 the 
Samaritans read cip* k*? for cp nS, and on this ground 
admit no later prophets. From the Jewish point of 
view the most insurmountable difference was the 
Samaritan reverence for Mt. Gerizim. It is called the 
‘blessed mountain,’ ‘the house of God,’ and is re¬ 
garded as the place which Yahw'6 chose to place his 
name there. 

On Gerizim are still shown the sites of the altars built hy 
Adam and Seth, the altar built by Noah after the flood, and the 
altar on which Abraham was about to sacrifice Isaac. A few 
yards off was the thicket in which the ram was caught, and on 
this spot afterwards stood the Holy of Holies of the Samaritan 
temple. On Gerizim, too, are the stones brought up from the 
Jordan whereon Joshua wrote the words of the law (Dt. 27 4, 
Gerizim being read for Ebal), and there are still celebrated the 
most sacred rites of the community. 

iv. Priesthood and festivals .—The priestly family of 
the house of Aaron died out in 1624 A.D., and the office 


Institutions. 


is now held by Levites of a younger 


branch, who do not bear the title of 
‘high priest’ (nm n:na). The festivals observed are 
the same as those of the Jews in so far as they are 
authorised by the Pentateuch. They do not therefore 
keep Purim, nor any of the later and more specially 
Jewish ceremonies, such as H&nukkah or the 9th of 
Ab. Half-yearly, sixty days before Passover and 
Tabernacles respectively, they keep the assembly (mcs. 
also an astronomical term, * conjunction ') of those feasts, 
when every man pays to the priest a half shekel, and a 
calendar for the ensuing six months is fixed. The Pass- 
over is still celebrated by the offering of sacrifice on Mt. 
Gerizim. The whole congregation assembles before 
dawn at the door of the synagogue, and then proceeds 
in pilgrimage (the meaning they attach to the term jn, 
hajj) up the mountain, where specially selected lambs 
are sacrificed, baked entire for some hours in a hole 
in the ground, and then, at sunset (c'aipn pa), eaten 
in haste. Then follow the seven days of unleavened 
bread, on the last of which they again make the 
pilgrimage. The day of Pentecost is kept as the anni¬ 
versary of the giving of the law'. For these, as well as 
for New Year, the day of Atonement, the feast of 
Tabernacles, and many minor occasions, there arc 
special services, besides the ordinary prayers for Sabbath. 
There are also services for circumcision (w’hich must be 
performed on the eighth day, even though it be a 
Sabbath), for marriage, and for burial. 
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With regard to the sects alleged to have existed among 
the Samaritans, it is impossible to arrive at any certain 
facts. The accounts are confused, and there seems to 
be no mention of them in the native literature. 

The native literature naturally centres in the one 
sacred book, the Pentateuch, which has been preserved, 

_, as mentioned above, in a recension 

03 . Literature i a ing in all essentials with the 
Torah and MT , t first lx . came known in 

argum. Europe from a copy brought, to¬ 

gether with the Targum, from Damascus by the great 
traveller Pietro della Valle in i6r6, and now preserved 
in the Vatican library. The text was published in the 
Paris Polyglott from which it was afterwards copied 
by Walton, and its variations from the MT gave rise 
to the keenest controversy. The question is by no 
means settled yet, nor can it be so until we have a 
thoroughly critical edition of the text. The many 
passages in which the Samaritan agrees with the Septua- 
gint against the Massoretic, show that a study of it is 
important. The MSS are many, mostly dated, but not 
of great age. 

The copy in the synagogue at Nablus is regarded with great 
veneration as having been written by Abisha die great-grandson 
of Aaron, thirteen years after the entry into Canaan. No scholar 
has ever had the opportunity of examining it with a view to 
determining its date ; but there are no reasons for supposing that 
it is much older than the twelfth or thirteenth century, about 
which time its * invention ’ is chronicled by Abulfath. 

Several translations of the Pentateuch were made. 

1. Perhaps it was translated into Greek, to Na/zct- 
P€ltlk 6 v is quoted by the early fathers ; but we have 
no certain information about it, and cannot even say 
whether it was a distinct version or whether the citations 
of it are only a loose way of citing the Sam.-Hebrew 
text. 

2. It was translated into Samaritan proper, or 
Aramaic. The most noticeable feature of this Targum 
is its frequently close resemblance to Onkelos. Until 
this fact has been thoroughly investigated the most 
reasonable explanation of it seems to be that both 
Targtims go back to an oral tradition current in 
Palestine at the time when Aramaic was the common 
language of the people, and that they were subsequently 
reduced to writing independently, and with local varia¬ 
tions, in Samaria (probably in the 4th cent. A. D.) and in 
Babylon. It was brought to Europe, as mentioned 
above, in 1616, and first printed in the Paris Polyglott. 
MSS of it are very scarce, since the language died out 
before the eleventh century, and copies were no longer 
multiplied. 

For the same reason the text has suffered much corruption and 
is by no means yet definitely settled even in the best edition. 
In character the Aramaic translation is very literal; it very 
carefully avoids anthropomorphisms. It seems to be hy several 
hands, and to have received interpolations at a later period. 
These and the corruptions of copyists are, according to the latest 
researches, responsible for most of the enigmatical words 
formerly supposed to be specially Samaritan. 

3. The origin of the translation into Arabic is 
obscure. It was perhaps made by Abulhasan of Tyre 
in the eleventh century, and revised early in the thir¬ 
teenth century by Abu Said. There are many good 
MSS of it. The translator apparently made use of the 
Jewish Arabic version by Saadiah Gaon. 

'I'he Chronicles which have come down to us are : 

(1) A Book of Joshua, in Arabic, giving the history of 


5 b. Chronicles. 


Israel {i.e., the Samaritans) from the 


time of Joshua to the fourth century 
A.P. Tt is a compilation, dating perhaps from the thir¬ 
teenth century. As history its value is very small, since 
it consists mostly of fabulous stories of the deeds of 
Joshua, whilst its later chronology is of the wildest. 

(2) El-Tolkleh. in Samaritan-Hebrew with an Arabic 
translation. It contains the history (or rather annals) 
from Adam to the present time. The original part 
of it is ascrilxid to Eleazar b. Amram in the middle 
of the twelfth century, and it has been carried on by 
various writers from time to time. The history, if used 
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with caution, is generally trustworthy, especially for the 
period just preceding the date of each several author. 

(3) The chronicle of Abulfath written, in Arabic, in 1355 
A. D., is a compilation from earlier works. By a com¬ 
parison of these two (El-tolideh and Abulfath) it is 
possible lo arrive at a tolerably trustworthy account of 
the Samaritan families in the Middle Ages. Of com¬ 
mentaries and theological works there is a considerable 
number in MS ; but very little has been published. 

One of the most interesting is a fragment on Genesis by an 
unknown aulhor, in Arabic, remarkable as quoting from many 
books of the OT and from the Mishna. A commentary by 
Markah on the Pentateuch, survives in a late but apparently 
unique MS in Berlin, and is linguistically important as being 
composed in the Samaritan dialect of whicn there are few 
specimens outside the Targum. Others are, a book of legends 
of Moses in Arabic, and a commentary by Ibrahim ‘of the sons 
of Jacob,’ from which extracts have been given by Geiger. 

The liturgies form a very large and important branch 
of the literature. The earliest pieces which can be 
T . dated with any certainty, are those 
6C ‘ Lltur S ies « 0 f Markah and Amram, composed in 
Aramaic in the fourth century A.n. at 
the instance of Baba Rabba, a sheikh of some eminence 
in his time, who, according to El-Tolldeh, restored the 
services of the synagogue. These are called par ex¬ 
cellence the Defter or 4 book. ’ The later portions are in 
Samaritan-Hebrew mostly of the fourteenth and subse¬ 
quent centuries down to the present time. MSS of the 
later liturgies are very numerous. 

Finally, there are several letters in existence, written 
by Samaritans to scholars in Europe. The first of 
these, in 1589, was an answer to one from Jos. Scaliger; 
others were addressed to Huntington, Uudolf, De Sacy, 
Kautzsch (in 1884), and recently to the present writer. 

The Samaritan language proper is a dialect of Western 
Aramaic as commonly spoken in Palestine, and is found 

, in the Targum and in the earlier 

5 ( 1 . Language. liturgies It niay best be compared 

with the Aramaic of the Jerusalem Talmud, and with 
Palestinian Syriac. The 4 Cuthcean ’ words formerly 
supposed to be found in it, have been shown by Kohn 
to be mostly corruptions of good Aramaic forms. 
The native dialect probably began to be supplemented 
by Arabic soon after the Mohammedan conquest of 
Syria, and was no longer commonly understood in 
the tenth century, although used for ritual purposes. 
From that time onward Arabic has been the language 
used both in ordinary life and for literary purposes. 
The later liturgies, however (and the letters), are written 
in a corrupt Hebrew. 

In the following bibliography early works which have been 
superseded, and most articles in periodicals have been excluded. 

i. Pentateuch .—In ihe Paris Polyglott , 1645, 

6. Biblio- and the London Polyglott, 1657 ; Blayney, Penta- 

graphy. teuchus Sam. 1790 (in square character); Ges. 

° J ‘ De Pent. Sam. origine, 1815; Barges, Notice sur 
deux fragments . . ., 1865; Kohn, De Pent. Sam., 1865. 

ii. Targum .—Besides the Polyglotts, Brill, Das Sam. Tar¬ 
gum, 1874, etc. (a reprint of the Polyglot! text, in square char¬ 
acter) ; Peterniann - Toilers, Pentateuchus Sam., 1872, etc. 
(Targitm text with apparatus criticus); Nutt, Fragments of a 
Sam. Targum, 1874 (see also appendix 10 Brill op. cit.) ; Winer, 
De z'ersionis Sam. indole, 1817 ; Kahle, Textkritische . . . 
Bemerkungen, 1898 ; Kohn, Samaritanische Studien, 1868, and 
‘ Zur Sprache . . . d. Sam.,’ pt. ii. (in Ablt. f. d. Kunde d. 
Morgenlandes, 54), 1876. 

iii. Arabic Version. —Hwiid, Specimen ined. vers. Arab.- 
Sam., 1780; Kue. Specimen . . . exhibens Librutu Geneseos . . . 
1851 (Gen.-Lev.); Bloch, Die Sam.-atab. Pent.-Ucbers. Dt. 
i-.vi, 1901. 

iv. Commentaries .—Neubauer in Jour. As., 1873; Prabkin, 

Fragm. Comm. . . . Sam.-Arab., 1875; Kohn, Zur Sprache 
. . ., pt. i., v. sup. (part of Marqah’s Commentary on the Penta¬ 
teuch); Baneth, DesSamaritanersMarqah . . . Abkandlung, 
1888 (part of the same): Munk, Des Sam. Marqah Erzdh- 
lung . . 1890 (part of the same); Heidenheim, Der Comm. 

Marqah's . . 1896 (bks. i., ii., iv. of the same; to be used 

with caution); Emmerich, Das Sieges lied, pi. i., 1897 (part of 
the same) ; Hildesheimer, Des Sam. Marqah Buck d. IVuttder, 
1898 (with corrections of Heidenheim). 

v. Theological. —Ges. De Sam. theologia , 1822 ; Kirchheim, 
Introd. in lib. Talm. de Sam., 1851 (in Hebrew); Leitner, Die 
Sam. Legenden Mosis x trans. in Heidenheim’s Vicrteljahrs- 
schrift, 4184 Jf .; Taghcht, Die Kuthder a Is BeobacJiter des 
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Gesetzes , 1888; Wreschner, Sam . Traditional, 1888; Cohn, 
Die Zardath-Gesetze , 1899; Morgenstern, Die I'erleumdungen 
. . . d. Juden gegen d. Sam. (Berlin, n.d.). 

vi. Liturgical. —Ges. Cannina Sam. ( Anecdota Orientalia, 
fasc. i.)> 1824, re-ediled by Kirchheim, op. cit .; Heidenheim’s 
Vierteljahrsschrift, passim, and Die Sam. Liturgie , 1885, etc. 
(in both the text is often faulty; cp the criticisms of Geiger in 
ZDMG 16 - 22 ); Rappoport, La Liturgie Sam., 1900. 

vii. Historical and General. —Juynboll, Commentarii in 
hist, gentis Sam., 1846, and Chronicon Sam. . . . lib. Jostue, 
1848; Petermann, Reisen, i860; Vilmar, Abulfathi Annates 
Sam., 1865. Payne Smith, ‘The Sam. Chron. of Abu'l Fatah’ 
(with trans.) in Heidenheim’s Vierteljahrsschrift, 2 304^ and 
43 2 JF- (incomplete). Neub.^ ‘ Chronique Sam.’ in Journal 
Asiatique, 1869. The letters in Notices et Extraits, vol. xii., 
1831 (collected by De Sacy). Hamaker, ‘ Aanmerkingen over de 
Sam. en hunne briefwisseling ’ (extr. from Archief voor Kerk. 
Gescltiedenis, 5 ). Kautzsch, ‘ Ein Brief des Hohenpriesters . . . 
Ja'kub’ (in ZDPV 8). Almkvist, ‘Ein sam. Brief an Konig 
Oscar ’ ( Skrifter utgifna af K. Humanistiska Vetenskapssam- 
fundet i Upsala, 5 2). Knobel, Zur Geschichte d. Sam. (extract, 

1847); Barges, Les Sam. de Naplouse, 1855; Mills, Three 
Months' Residence at Nablus, 1864; Appel, Qucestiones de 
rebus sam. , 1874; Nutt, A Sketch of Sam. History, 1874 (an 
excellent general account). Freudenthal, Hellenistiscke Studien, 
i., ii., 1875 ; Brill, Zur Geschichte u. Literatur d. Sam., 1876 ; 
Spiro, ‘ 6tude sur le peuple Sam.’ (from the Rezme Chretiennc, 
n.d.). 

viii. Linguistic : Castellus, Lexicon Heptaglotton, 1669; 
Uhlemann, 1 nstitutiones ling. Sam. 1837 > Nicholls, A 
Grammar of the Sam. language, n.d. [1858]. Noldeke, Ueber 
einige Sam.-arab. Schriften (in GGN nos. 17 and 20), 1862 ; 
Petermann, ‘ Versuch einer hebr. Formenlehre,’ 1868 ( Abhand - 
luttgett f. d. Kuntie d. Morgenlandes, 5 1), and Brevis ting. 
Sam. Gramm. {Porta Lingg. Or. 3 ), 1873 (containing a biblio¬ 
graphy of earlier works); Kohn, Sam. Studien, 1S68, and Zur 
Sprache, etc., see above. 

ix. Catalogues of Manuscripts: for the Bodleian Library see 
in the_ Oriental Catalogue of Uri, with the corrections in pt. ii. 
by Nicoll and Pusey, and in Neubauer's Catalogue of the 
liebreiv MSS, 1886. For the British Museum, G. Margoliouth’s 
Descriptive List of the Hebrew and Sam. MSS, 1893 (the full 
catalogue is in progress). For Paris [Zotenberg’s] Catalogue 
des MSS Heb. et Sam. [Paris, i860]. For St. Petersburg, 
Harkavy’s Opisanie samarityanskikh rukopisei, 1875 (vol. ii. 
pt. i. of the Catalog d. hebr. u. sam. Handschriften, dealing 
with the Pentateuch MSS, text and targum. In Russian). 

A. E. C. 

SAMATUS (cAMATOC [BA]) 1 Esd. 9 34 = Ezra 10 42 
SH ALBUM, 12. 

SAMEIUS, RV Sameus (camaioc [A]) 1 Esd. 921 
— Ezra IO21 Shemaiah, 18. 

SAMELLIUS (camgAAioc [B]) i Esd. 2 16 RV = 
Ezra 48 Shimshai. 

SAMGAR-NEBO (Ur"l 3 pp with Bit, Gins., not 
•Ur'D ; cAMAfCoO [BN], - r A0 [A], [Q], -p [Q™ff.]) f 

apparently a Babylonian name (Jer. 39 s). According 
to Schrader the words are Hebraised from sumgir-nabu, 

‘ be gracious, Nebo’ [KA 7 T 2 ), 416); but Giesebrecht con¬ 
jectures a corruption of -jb», sar-mag, equivalent to 
JC 21, rub-mag, which implies virtual riittography. (£5 
connects vafiov with the following name (see Sarseciiim). 

The truth, however, probably is, that the editor had a corrupt 
text before him, and tried in vain to make Babylonian names 
out of the false readings, 'll] might come from Tlj, Nodab 
(-7.7'.); “ijjcd from cZDltol* Sarsechim (q.v.) was therefore 
written twice over, and once it has taken the place of TC’ (before 
mj). Read therefore ‘and the prince of Nodab’ (one of the 
Jerahmeelite princes in the army of king Nebuchadrezzar, at 
least, if some other name — not Babylonian — does not underlie 
‘Nebuchadrezzar’). See Nergal-sharezer. T. K. C. 

SAMI, RV Sabi (caBgi [A], om. B) 1 Esd. 528 = 
Ezra 242 Shobai. 

SAMIS (cOMeeiC [BA]) 1 Esd. 9 34 = Ezra 1038, 
Shimei, 16. 

SAMLAH (rbft'N, in Gen. caAama [A], camaAa 
[£*]» aAama, caAma [E]>, camAa [L]; in Ch. camaa 
[A ; B in v. 51], c&Baa [E]) ; the fifth Edomite king, 
Gen. 3636/ iCh. I47/. See Masrekaii. The evi¬ 
dence offered by Prof. Sayce (Hibb. Lea. 54, n.) for 
a connection between Samlah and Seinele is unsound 
(cp Tiele, Th. T, 1890, p. 96). Beyond reasonable 
doubt we should read Salmah (see Salmah, and 
Solomon, § 1). Was this king of the Salmcean race? 

t. k. c. 


SAMMUS (cammoyc [A] -oy [Bj) 1 Esd. 943 = 
Neh. 84, Shema. 

SAMOS (camoc. 1 Macc. I023 Acts 2O15). The 
third in size of the four large islands (Lesbos, Chios, 

1 Geography Samos> and Cos ) which Iie off the 
and history ) vestern coast of Asia Mi nor, all appear- 
y ’ ing in the narrative of Paul's journeys. 
Samos lies at the mouth of the bay of Ephesus, into 
which the Cayster flows, and so midway lietween 
Ephesus and Miletus by the sea route. It gained its 
name from the line of 1 lofty broken summits ’ (so 
described by Tozer, Islands of Ike sF.gean , 157 J .) 
running from E. to \V. through the island ; for the 
name Samos means 1 height ’ (Str. 346, aapovs enaXovv 
; ra VxpT). Cp id. 457, and see Samothkace). The 
highest point, Mt. Kerki (anc. Kerketeus) is 4725 ft. 
high, a conspicuous feature from all the surrounding 
islands. Between the eastern extremity of the island 
(Cape Colonna, anc. Poseidium) and the long well- 
wooded ridge of Mycale on the mainland (Herod. 
1148) there is a narrow ‘ marine pass ’ about one mile 
in width ; this strait was the scene of the Greek victory 
over the Persian fleet and army in 479 b.c. (Herod. 

9 100 f .). 

The Samians at an early period were distinguished 
for their maritime enterprise (cp Paus. vi. 29) ; it was a 
Samian who first ventured through the pillars of 
Herakles into the western ocean (Herod. 4 152 ; cp Thuc. 
1 13 ; Plin. HN 757). Samian power and splendour 
reached their highest pitch under the so-called tyrant 
Polycrates ( c. 533-522 B.c.) who made the island for a 
short time the mistress of the eastern /Egean. At this 
period Samos had extensive commercial relations with 
Egypt (Herod. 2178). She produced oil in abundance ; 
but her wine was not of the best quality (Str. 637). 
Her trade was largely in pottery (cp Plin. /AV3546, 
Samia in esculent is laudantur ). 1 Many Jews resided in 
the island (1 Mace. 15 23) ; and they, and the Samians 
generally, enjoyed the liberality of Herod the Great, who 
with Agrippa was in the island in 14 a.d. (Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 22 ; BJ i. 21 ii, rets els Avutovs t) Xa/xLovs 8 c opeas). 
In Paul’s time Samos was a libera civitas (Plin. ItN 
637; Dio Cass. 549) in the Province of Asia by the 
favour of Augustus ; Vespasian deprived it of this privi¬ 
lege (Suet. Vesp. 8 ). 

The island and its chief town bore the same name. 
The town (now Tigani) lay on the SE. shore, whereas 
2 NT modern ca pi ta -l> Vathy, is on the X. of 

J the island. The question of the meaning 

of the word in the account of Paul s voyage 
is difficult (cp the case of Chios, Acts 20 15). In neither 
case apparently did the ship stopatthe town or its harbour 
itself, nor did Paul land. ‘ The ship evidently stopped 
every evening. The reason lies in the wind, which in the 
^Egean during the summer generally blows from the N., 
beginning at a very early hour in the morning ; in the 
late afternoon it dies away ; at sunset there is a dead 
calm, and thereafter a gentle S. wind arises and blows 
during the night’ (Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 
293). It stopped at a point opposite Chios ( Kar-qvTi )- 
aafiev dvriKpvs Xlov, ‘came . . . over against,’ EV), 
/. e. , probably in the strait between Chios the capital of 
the island, and Cape Argennum on the opposite main- 
- land. Next morning they struck across to Samos 
1 making a course either E. of S., to the western extremity 
of that island, by the G?'eat Boghaz (so Ramsay, l.c. ), 
or more easterly across the Caystrian Bay to the eastern 
extremity of the island, so as to pass through the Litlle 
Boghaz or strait of Mycale. In either case, the failure 
of the breeze from the N. found them at Trogyllium 
(the reference to w'hich should undoubtedly be retained 
from DHLP: see Trogyllium), and there is no need 
to understand Samos to be the town, and not rather the 
island merely ; for the Greek word translated ‘ arrived 

1 Cp Vulg. in Is. 459, testa de Samiis terrae. 
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at' (irap€( 3 d\ofJ.€v, so AV ; ‘touched at/ RV) does not 
necessarily imply stoppage or landing at the harbour of 
Samos. Probably it was this erroneous idea that was 
largely responsible for the omission of the reference to 
Trogyllium ; for the distance between the town of Samos 
and the anchorage of Trogyllium (5 m., according to 
Strabo 636) is too small to make a distinct stage of the 
yoyage. It ought, however, to be noticed that pLebavres 
need not be restricted to spending the night at anchor, 
but might indicate a short stop occurring during the 
final run between Samos and Miletus ; but the order of 
the words seems to be opposed to that interpretation. 

w. j. \v. 

SAMOTHRACE RV, AV Samothracia (camo- 
0 p<NKH 1 Acts 16 n). The two conspicuous features of 
the Thracian sea are Mt. Athos and the island of 
Samothrace. The island is described as a * huge 
boulder planted in the sea/ towering above Imbros 
and conspicuous from the Thracian and the Asiatic 
shore. 

Homer, who calls theisland the ‘Thracian Samos,’describes the 
seat of Poseidon on its topmost peak overlooking ‘all Ida, with the 
city of Priam and the ships of the Achaeans ’ (//. 13 12, v\pov en’ 
axpoTarq? xopvfirjs SdfjLOv vA^f'cror}? Bpiji'xiTjs k.t.A. cp Verg. 
.En. 7 208, rhreiciamque Samum , qiur nunc Samothracia 
J'ertur ; Strabo, 331, frg. 50, exa^elro 6e rj Sa/xo0paVrj £a/u.o? jrpiV).I 

So excellent a sailing-mark, placed also at a convenient 
distance in the passage from the Asiatic to the Thracian 
and Macedonian shores was certain to arrest attention. 
The ship in which Paul sailed from Troas (Acts 16 n) 
‘ran before the wind’ (evdvdpofirjaafj.o', ‘came with 
[RV ‘made’] a straight course’) to the island, passing 
probably to the E. of Imbros, in order to avoid the 
Mytkonaes reef which lies off the coast of Lemnos. 
Although the island possesses several good anchorages, 
it has no good harbour [vel importuosissima omnium , 
is its description by Plin, HN 423). The safest 
landing-place is near the promontory Acrotcri at the 
western end of the island, and there was probably the 
ancient anchorage Demetrion, in which Paul’s vessel 
may have spent the night at anchor. The old capital 
(now PaI(Topoli ) is on the northern side. The voyage 
to Macedonia thus occupied two days (v. n), whereas 
the reverse journey on a subsequent occasion took five 
days (Acts 20 6). 

In history Samothrace is chiefly famous as the main 
seat of the worship of the Cabiri and the religious 
mysteries connected therewith. The Cabiri were 
known to the Greeks as ‘the Great Gods,’ and were 
probably pre-Hellenic and in the main of Semitic 
origin. Their worship was of great celebrity and lasted 
to a very late time. Both Philip of Macedon and 
his wife Olympias were initiated into the Cabiri mysteries 
(Pint. Alex. 2). After Delos, Samothrace numbered 
more votaries than any other spot in the zEgean (see 
Herod. 2 51 ; Aristoph. Pax, 277 ; Tac. Anti. 254). 
The cult was in full vigour in Paul's time. It was 
owing to its celebrity that Samothrace, which belonged to 
the Thracian kingdom, became a free state when Thrace 
was reduced to a province in 46 a.d. by Claudius (cp 
Tac. Hist. In). 

Literature. —Conze, Hauser, and Niemann, Archdologiscke 
Untersuchungen auf Samothrake (Vienna, 1875 Jf.) ; Conze, 
Reise auf den Inseln des Thrakischcn Mccrcs (i860). Popular 
account in Tozer, Islamis 0/the sEgean, 310 f. \v. J. W. 

SAMPSAMES (camtakh [A], camtamh [&<V], 

lampsaco [whence EV ni £- LAMPSACUS], samsamce [Vg.]) 
a locality mentioned first in a list of peoples and coun¬ 
tries in 1 Macc. 15 23. According to Grimm, identical 
with Samsun, which is described by Abulfeda as lying 
on the Black Sea between Trebizond and Sinope. 

1 Samos = height: cp Strabo, 346, tra/u-ov? exdXovrTa The 
word is of Semitic origin. The Samothracian coins are all 
subsequent to the time of Alexander. On an imperial coin of 
Hadiian occurs the remarkable inscription 2a/u.tW ei> Bpa^crj. 
On some the fore-part of a ram, or a ram’s head, occurs, 'a 
symbol of the cult of lower-world divinities of a pre-Hellenic 
type. See Head, Hist. Nuvim. 226. 
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But some better known people or place is surely meant. 
The reading aapuf/aKT) (cp Vet. Lat.) is almost certainly 
an intentional corruption arising from the difficulty 
felt in identifying Sampsame (so, rather than Samp- 
sames). 

SAMSON (pete 1 , SimSon, i.e., ‘solar’; the MT 
pronunciation is not so old as that of 0, CAMycoN 

1 Story of ; C P & am ^i nu [Hilpreeht]). The 

Samson & reat enem y of the Philistines is reckoned 

as one of the judges of Israel in two 
editorial notes which belong to the chronological scheme 
of the book of Judges (lf>2o[see Budde’s note], I631); 
but this view is not that of the story of Samson itself. 
The story of Samson is a self-contained narrative by a 
single hand (Judg. I32-I63KZ ; see, however, § 3) and 
represents Samson not as a judge but as a popular hero 
of vast strength and sarcastic humour, who has indeed 
been consecrated from his birth as the deliverer of 
Israel, and is not unaware of his vocation, but still 
is inspired by no serious religious or patriotic purpose, 
and becomes the enemy of the Philistines only from 
personal motives of revenge, the one passion which is 
stronger in him than the love of women. In his life, 
and still more in his death, he inflicts great injury on 
the oppressors of Israel ; but he is never the head of a 
national uprising against them, nor do the Israelites 
receive any real deliverance at his hands. The story of 
his exploits is plainly taken from the mouths of the 
people, and one is tempted to conjecture that originally 
his Nazirite vow was conceived simply as a vow of 
revenge, which is the meaning it would have in an Arab 
story. Our narrator, however, conceives Samson’s life 
as a sort of prelude to the work of Saul (13 s), and brings 
out its religious and national significance in this respect 
in the opening scene (chap. 13 ), which is closely parallel 
to the story of Gideon, and in the tragic close (chap. 16 ); 
whilst yet the character of Samson, who generally is quite 
forgetful of his mission, remains much as it had been 
shaped in rude popular tale in a circle which, like 
Samson himself, was but dimly conscious of the national 
and religious vocation of Israel. 

Though the name means ‘ solar,’ 1 neither name nor 
story lends any solid support to Steinthal’s idea that 
the hero is nothing but a solar myth (cp Wellh. CH 
229 f. [and GASm. HG 222 f ; Wellhausen, whilst he 
rejects Steinthal’s myth theory, also denies Samson’s 
historical character]). He is a member of an un¬ 
doubtedly historical family of those Danites who had 
' their standing camp near Zorah, not far from the 
Philistine border, before they moved north and seized 
Laish (cp 13 25 with 188 11 f .). The family of Manoah 
(q.v.) had a hereditary sepulchre at Zorah, where Samson 
was said to lie (1631), and their name continued to be 
associated with Zorah even after the exile, when it 
appears that the Maxaiietiutes of Zorah were reckoned 
as Calebites. The name had remained though the 
race changed (1 Ch. 252 54). The narrative of Samson’s 
marriage and riddle is of peculiar interest as a record of 
manners ; specially noteworthy is the custom of the wife 
remaining with her parents after marriage (cp Gen. 224). 
See Kinship, § 8, and Dan, g 3. 

After all has been said, the probability of mythic 
elements remains. When we consider the great sus- 

2 Mvthic ce P tibilit y tbe J ews ln l ater times for a 

j ^ , folklore containing features of mythic 
’ origin, it is intrinsically probable that the 
beliefs of the early Israelites were also affected by 
mythology. That this is so in the case of the Samson- 
story seems likely, if the present text is on the whole 
correct (cp § 4). If the hero’s name was really 
Samson, and if in the neighbourhood commonly con- 

1 It is worth noting that Samson’s tribe or clan bears a name 
(Dan, i.e.. judge) which belongs specially to the Assyrian sun- 
god, and that there is Egyptian evidence for the existence of a 
lace called SamSan in the neighbourhood of the southern Dan. 
ee Beth-shemesh, i. 
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nected with Samson there was really a Canaanitish 
sanctuary called Beth-shemesh (but known perhaps, as 
Budde conjectures, in earlier times as Bit-Ninib ; see 
Hekes, Mount), we may venture to infer the existence 
of a primitive solar myth. In short, we may in this 
case surmise that there may have been a solar hero 
analogous to Gilgames, 1 who bore the name or title 
Samsan, which ultimately attached itself to some real 
or imagined champion of the Danites, or even of the 
people of Israel against Philistine oppression. Some 
of the exploits of the legendary Samson may also have 
affinities with nature myths; but nature myths had 
become no more than ‘ fairy tales ’ by the time they 
supplied details to the plastic imagination of the people. 

See Steinthal’s essay on Samson (1862), translated in Gold- 
ziher’s Hebrew Mythology (by R. Martineau), 392*446, also 
Goldziher's remarks, pp. 21 /., Stucken, Astralmythen , 1 4-6 
72-75 (1898), and references in Moore’s commentary, and cp 
Budde, Das Buck dcr Richter , 109, Van Doorninck, Th.T, 
1894, pp. 14-32, 1896, pp. 162-167. For mythic elements, see 
also Hekes [Mount], Jawbone, Cuttings of the Flesh 
(§ 3), Hair (§ 2), and cp Bee, Fox, En-hakkore, Lehi, 
Sharuhen. 

Robertson Smith’s view that the Samson-story forms 
a single narrative would perhaps have been modified by 

. . ,. . him, had he been able to take his part 

, m current debates. It is very possible 

P that the narrative is of composite origin, 

and that in one of its forms it represented the hero as a 
national champion. It is true, Moore (Judges, 313) 
contrasts the ‘solitary hero’ Samson who ‘in his own 
quarrel, single-handed, makes havoc among the Philis¬ 
tines ’ with Ehud, Deborah and Barak, Gideon, and 
Jephthah, ‘ who, at the head of their tribesmen, “ turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens,” and delivered their 
countrymen.' But according to Budde ( Richter , 92 
[ 1 897]), each of the two great sources or strata of early 
tradition had a national champion : the S. Israelitish 
source (J) Samson the Danite; the N. Israelitish source 
(E) Samuel the Ephraimite. Samuel in J (1 S. 9 /.) is 
only Yah we s messenger to Saul; in the war of libera¬ 
tion he plays no part. In a similar case (Judg. 4 ; 
Jabin and Sisera) the redactor effected a fusion of 
kindred narratives ; in the case of the two Samson 
stories he preserved the individuality of each. Budde 
also thinks that there were two forms of the Yahw istic 
story of Samson (and J. 2 ) w hich a redactor harmonised. 
See further, Judges [Book], and Van Doorninck, l.c. ; 
also Shammah, Shamgar (the legends of Samson 
present points of contact with the legends of these 
heroes). 

Whilst granting that the Samson-legends as we now have 
them seem to present ‘motives’ derived from a solar myth, the 
present writer cannot any longer admit that 
4 . New there were such mythic elements in the original 

hypothesis, legend of the Danite deliverer. 

1. That the scene of the legends has been 
shifted, and that as a consequence the name of the hero has 
undergone modification, seems for several reasons highly 
probable. A close examination of the text may convince 
us that this has occurred in other stories in the Book of 
Judges; indeed warning is already given in Judg. 33, if the 
nations by which Israel was to be ‘ proved ’ are catalogued, 
according to a very probable restoration of the text, as 4 the five 
princes (read 'Jp) of the Zarephathites, and all the Keniz- 
zites, and the Misrites, and the Horites that dwell in the 
mountains of Jerahmeel unto the entrance of Maacath.’ The 
first heroic impulses, we are told in 13 25, came to Samson ‘in 
Mahaneh-dan, between Zorah and Eshtaol.’ But the original 
text may have said, ‘between Missur and Eshtaol,’ while for 
Mahaneh-dan ( q.v .), we should read ‘Manahath-dan’; see 
1 Cn. 252-54, where the Chronicler, like modern critics, is 
puzzled at the combination of Manahath-dan both with Zorah 
and Eshtaol and (see Judg. 18 nyC) with Kirjath-jearim; the 
present writer believes that Kirjath-jearim is simply a corruption 
of Kirjath-jerahmeel, and that all the places referred to lay near 
together in the Negeb. According to his theory the Negeb 
was always a ‘bone of contention’ between the Zarephathites 
(Philistines) or Jerahmeelites (Arammites or Amorites) and the 
Israelites. The Israelite champion known to us as Samson was 
known to the earliest narrator only as a Cushamite. There was 
in fact another place in the Negeb of even more importance 


1 See Cainites, and cp Jastrow, RBA, 471. 
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| than ejther Missur or Eshtaol—viz., Cusham. Often its true 
name is (through a faulty geographical theory) disguised as 
Shechem {q.v,, 2); but sometimes (e.g. , 1 S. 69^) as 4 Beih- 
shemesh ’ (from Belh-cusham >). A similar corruption or dis¬ 
tortion has occurred in the personal name Shimshai, which 
1 comes from ‘ Cusham.* See, further, Shimshai. 
i 2. To the question, Did the early legend of the Cushamite 
deliverer present mythic motives? we reply in the negative for 
I two reasons, (a) The mythic * motives * discovered by Winckler 
I in the legends of the other judges rest, according to our theory, 
upon a precarious textual basis; and {b), not only the name 
Samson but also the story of the foxes, and that of the jawbone, 

! explained by Steinthal and Stucken as mythological, are, we 
I suspect, really based on corruptions of the text of the written 
story which lay before the narrator. 2 See Crit. Bib. 

W. K. S. (§ l); T. K. C. (§§ 2-4). 

SAMUEL (^X- 1 Dp\ §§ 21, 39, camoyhA 

[BNAQRTL]). I. A prophet, or rather seer, who 

1 Name atta * nec * distinction in the period of Israel’s 

transition to regal government. Narratives 
respecting Samuel are contained in iS. I1-I613 
19 18-24 25 1. He is also mentioned in Jer. 15 1 (not ( 5 A ) 
Ps. 996 1 Ch. 10 13 (6 not MT) 628 [13] 33 [18] 9 22 11 3 
2628 2929 2 Ch. 35 18. 

On the etymology, see Saul, § 1; Shemukl ; Shkm (Names 
with). The two etymologies ‘asked of God’ (1 S. 1 20) and 
‘ lent to God ’ (v. 28) come from the narrators and have only the 
value of popular etymologies. This is too clear for any trained 
biblical scholar to deny (see Dr. TBS 13./J. 

1 S. 1 1 - 1 613 has the appearance of forming a con¬ 
nected account of Samuel. A closer examination, how- 

2 Oldest ever ’ s h° ws that this section contains very 

inconsistent elements. The narratives have 

ra l ions. k een p Ut together from different sources, 
two of which (the parallel reports fused together in 1 S. 
4 ib -7 1) make no mention of Samuel, and they have re¬ 
ceived their present form by a complicated process of 
redaction. The inconsistencies which they present are 
to be explained by the transformation which the tradi¬ 
tional picture of Samuel experienced in connection with 
the development of religious ideas in Israel and in the 
Jewish community. This transformation is no isolated 
phenomenon. In many another people a variation in 
the national and religious ideals has produced a cor¬ 
responding change in the picture of the old national 
heroes. Since life means continual change, the great 
men of a people can live on only through a constant 
modification of the forms which they wear in memory. 

The oldest notices of Samuel occur in the section 1 S. 
9 10 r-16 13 1 7 a 16-18 23 H1-46 (see Samuel [Books], 
§ 3). Samuel is there represented as a seer (nip), who 
at the same time officiates as a priest on the bamdh 
(‘high place') of a small country-town in the ‘land of 
Zuph ’ (95)— i.e. , the district inhabited by the clan so 
called. [Cp Prophet, § 5.] 

The name of the town is not given, from w’hich Budde {ZA T\V 
8 225) infers that it was certainly not Ramah, which is the name 
given in the later narratives. But what can have induced later 
writers to place Samuel’s dwelling in Ramah, unless this were 
the view of the older tradition ? For we find other places (Gilgal. 
Mizpah, Bethel) mentioned as the scenes of his official activity. 

At any rate Samuel is a much respected seer, whose 
predictions are thoroughly trustworthy ; but his reputa¬ 
tion is only local, for Saul, who dwells at Gibeah in 
Benjamin, is unacquainted with him, and has his 
attention called to him for the first time by his servant. 
The story of the meeting of Samuel and Saul is well 
known. Saul was in quest of the lost she-asses of his 
! father, and his servant wished him to fee the man of 
God to tell them where to go. Samuel on his side was 
already expecting the visitor. He knew' by revelation that 
the destined ruler of Israel would be sent to him, and after 
announcing to Saul his high destiny, he specified three 

1 Cp Shaalabbim or Shaalbim (near ‘Zorah’) from Beth- 
Ishmaelim. 

2 In Judg. 154 D'SjNi? niND-tW 12^1 shouldbe Q'VNJ’pC" -ft; 
the continuation is given in v. 8 a, which should run cn'R T> 
ISnSHT B’IdI > ‘ Cush * and ‘ Jerahmeel' are glosses. On * Lehi,* 

1 Ramath-lehi,* # and ‘En-hakkore’ in zv. 9 ig» see Lehi. 
Similar corruptions abound ; see, e.g., Sodom, § 6, n. (correction 
of Gen. 14 14). 
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striking experiences which he would have as he returned 
home. These were to be the sign of the truth of the 
announcement. Not long after, the first exploit of Saul 
marked him out to the people as their king(i S. 11 ). 
The narrative contains two mentions of Samuel ; but the 
words ‘ and after Samuel ’ in v. 7 and the whole of vv. 
12-14 are later insertions. Saul and the people are the 
two parties in the great ceremony whereby Saul is made 
king ' before Yahwe ’ at Gilgal. 

The later strata in the Book of Samuel are dis¬ 
tinguished from this old tradition by the increased 
_ , importance which they attribute to Samuel. 

, * er They represent him, not as a seer of merely 

ra 1 ions. j oca j re p Ulat j oni as an authority for the 
whole of Israel ; and, so far as they have not a deutero- 
nomic colouring, they regard him as a prophet (n' 3:). 
We turn first to the two narratives in (<z) 1 S. 1 1-28 
211-26 3 1-20 (transpose ?■. 20 and v. 21 ; see 0 ), and (b) 
chap. 15 . The former describes the youth of Samuel, 
bringing him into connection with the old sanctuary at 
Shiloh. lie was the son of the Ephraimite (or, more 
precisely, the Zuphite) 1 Elkanah and of his favourite 
wife Hannah, who had long been childless, and had 
vowed to give the son who might be born to her to 
Yahwe (1 S. In). 2 lie grew up at Shiloh, where he 
acted as Eli’s minister, and became the true heir of 
Eli’s spirit, the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, 
being worldly and degenerate. While still young he 
learned by revelation the impending fall of the house of 
Eli, and afterwards he became known as a prophet 
whose words came true, ‘ from Dan even to Beersheba.’ 

The narratives in (b) regard Samuel as a prophet 
whose home was in Ramah. The command to ex¬ 
terminate the Amalekites was transmitted by him to 
Saul, who obeyed, but, in violation of the ban [litrem ; 
see Ban), spared the Amalekite king (see Agag) and 
the best of the animals taken. A revelation then came 
to Samuel to the effect that Yahwe repented that he 
had made Saul king. The prophet announced this to 
the disobedient king at the Judivan Carmel, and then 
hewed Agag in pieces before Yahwe s altar (1 S. 15 ). 
The chapter presupposes the tradition in 1 S. 9 IO1-16, 
since Samuel expressly refers (v. 1 ; cp v. 17) to his 
having anointed Saul. The author must have lived in 
the time of the first literary prophets, or at any rate 
have shared their circle of ideas. Samuel confronts 
Saul very much as Isaiah confronts Ahaz (Is. 7 ), and the 
saying in iS. 15 22 f. is entirely in the prophetic 
manner. 3 Much as we sympathise with this fine utter¬ 
ance, the following verses place Samuel in an extremely 
unpleasing light from our modern point of view. Vatke 
does not mince matters when he says (Die Religion lies 
AT, 1835, p. 300), ‘Samuel appears here as a stern 
and obstinate zealot ’ ; but his words are true. The 
passage in question is largely responsible for unfavour¬ 
able judgments on Samuel’s character. 

The deuteronomistic narratives (1 S. 72-822 10 17 27 
I21-25) show a further tendency to glorify Samuel. 

, »T This hero of tradition now becomes 

4. Dt. Narratives. the ]ast of the Judges of all Israe , in 

succession to Eli. Like Eli, he is also a priest of 
Yahwe, and it is he who brings the Israelites back to 
the worship of Israel’s God. It is Samuel too who 
delivers Israel from the yoke of the Philistines, gaining 
a brilliant victory as the reward of a national repentance 
and reformation 4 (see Eben-ezer, Beth-car). In his 

1 x S. 11 should run thus, 1 There was a certain man of 
Ramathaim, a Zuphite of the hill-country of Ephraim. 1 See 
Dr. (TBS 1 /.), We., Klo., Ki., Hu. [hut cp Ramathaim- 
zovhim, ZuphJ. On the .genealogy, cp Elk an ah, Jeroham. 

2 That is, Samuel was to be a priest (not a Nazirite). 

3 [Cp Che., ‘A Study of 1 S. 15 22 23,' Biblical World, 
April 1894, pp. 281-290.] 

4 [Kittel is of opinion (//is/. 2 108) that, though 1 S. 7 in its 
present form is ‘decidedly unhistorical,' there is an element of 
early tradition in it (similarly Budde). He therefore accepts the 
assembly at Mizpah under the presidency of Samuel issuing in a 
religious reform as historical. To Stade such a distinction 
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old age he appoints his sons to be judges. Their gross 
misconduct is given as the reason why the chief men of 
Israel desire a king. It is, however, a foolish and 
wicked desire, and in obedience to a divine command 
Samuel warns the Israelites of the hardships to which 
the subjects of a king are liable. Their request, never¬ 
theless, is granted. At Mizpah a religious assembly of the 
people is held. The sacred lot falls upon Saul, who 
receives the admiring homage of the people. Before 
transferring the reins of power to Saul’s hands, how¬ 
ever, Samuel makes a solemn ‘ apologia' to the people, 
coupling this with a farewell charge. How the writer 
of chap. 12 harmonised his representations with 7x5, 
indeed whether he himself noticed the inconsistency 
(Josephus, Ant. vi. 13 s, certainly did not) we have not 
the means of judging. 

Subsequently to the time when the historical books 
underwent the deuteronomistic redaction, three narra¬ 
tives arose as the result of reflection 


5. Post-Deut. 
embellishments. 


on the traditional narrative. Their 
late origin is shown both by the 
nature of the contents and by their very loose connection 
with the surrounding narratives, (a) One is the story 
of the early anointing of David by Samuel in accordance 
with a divine command (1 S. I61-13), which is incon- 
I sistent with the traditional account in 2 S. 24. To 
remove this contradiction, or at any rate to justify the 
statement in 2 S. 24, the Chronicler assumes that the 
anointing at Hebron was in obedience to the word of 
Yahwe by Samuel (1 Ch. 11 3). (b) Another is the account 
! of the very early rejection of Saul (1 S. 13 7^-15^7), inserted 
in the account of Saul's war against the Philistines. 
This passage is merely an anticipation of chap. 15 . 
(e) A third is an anecdote in which Samuel appears, 
like an Elijah or an Elisha, as the head of the prophetic 
j community in Ramah, with which David seeks refuge 
j (1 S. 1918-24). See David, § 1 (end). 

In one of those passages of the Book of Jeremiah which betray 
the hand of an editor (Jer. 15 x ; not 0 a) 1 we find Samuel placed 
beside Moses as an intercessor for his people and a hero of prayer. 
The same view of him, which is clearly due to exegetical study 
of the Book of Samuel (see, e.g., 1 S. 79 86 1218), is given in Ps. 
91*6 (post-exilic). The Chronicler even makes Samuel a member 
of the tribe of Levi because, according to the Book of Samuel, 
he offers sacrifices; in 1 Ch. 622-28 [7-13] and 33*38 [18-23] he 
gives us two genealogies which trace Samuel's descent back to 
Kohath. 2 Some very singular statements respecting Samuel 
‘the seer' will be found in 1 Ch .922 2628. 

To assign an equal weight to all these documents is 
of course impossible. The oldest are the most trust- 

c . worthy, and wherever the later notices 

6. bumming up. are j ncons j s t en t with the earlier and 
can be understood by that inevitable modification of 
traditional pictures of which we have spoken, they must 
be rejected. This at once compels us to set aside those 
narratives which represent Samuel as a leading prophet 
for all Israel, or as a zealous advocate of the exclusive 
worship of Yahwe, or as a judge and a deliverer of 
Israel from the Philistine yoke. They contradict the 
surest facts of the beginning of the regal period. Take 
the deuteronomistic narratives. 3 The transformation of 
facts is here radical. The presuppositions are those 
of an age which had no kings, and regarded kingship as 
opposed to the will of God, and as the means by which 
Israel was turned away from its true mission. Its own 
ideals were once, it believed, those of Israel ; but by 
desiring a king Israel fell to the low level of the other 
peoples. To this we may add that if these narra¬ 
tives were based on an old tradition, the rise of another 
tradition which made Samuel a seer of merely local 
celebrity would be inconceivable, whereas, granted the 

appears unsafe. See his GF/1206, and cp his review of 
Budde’s disposition of the text of Samuel in SBOT, Theol. LZ , 
1890, col. 9.] 

f See Stade, Gl 1 647 end of note. 

2 See the proof in Bertheau, Chronik{ 2 ), 60 ff. 

3 [On the suggestive hut unhistorical idyll of Samuel's youth 
in x S. 1-3 see We. Prol. ET 270, and cp his CHP) 238 n.] 
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priority of the simpler story, the growth of the deuterono- 
mistic account is perfectly natural. 

Really trustworthy material for a picture of Samuel 
we must seek first of all in chaps. 9 10 1-16. The tragedy 
in the fate both of peoples and of individuals springs 
from uncomprehended circumstances and neglected 
opportunities. The greatness of leading personalities 
consists in this—that they comprehend the national 
aspirations and turn to account favouring circumstances. 
Only thus can impending ruin be averted and the 
road to progress and prosperity be opened. Others 
besides Samuel may have conceived the idea that the 
deliverance of Israel from the Philistines was possible 
only for a king ; but it is his inalienable merit to have 
found in Saul the man who appeared equal to the task, 
and to have awakened in him the consciousness of his 
divine mission. The people itself, too, comprehended 
the situation, and gave this a legal expression by a 
solemn choice of Saul at Gilgal (i S. 11 15). 

This view of the historical significance of Samuel is in 
perfect harmony with the statement that his course of 
action was determined by Yahwe, who pointed out to 
him Saul as the future king of Israel. Ideas which 
burst upon a man suddenly and seem to have no links 
with his other thoughts belong to modern as well as 
ancient experience ; to the ancients it was natural to 
regard them as given by inspiration. When Saul’s 
imposing form came before the seer, revealing doubtless 
already something of that impetuous energy which 
marked Saul as king, the idea may have flashed through 
his mind that here was Israel’s king. There is no 
reason to doubt that Samuel became accidentally ac¬ 
quainted with Saul, and then anointed him king over 
Israel (cp Saul, § 1). 

On the other hand it is not so certain whether the account of 
the details of the first meeting of Samuel and Saul in chap. 9 
10 1-16 is based on an exact knowledge of facts. They spoke 
together without witnesses, and upon Saul’s accession his grown¬ 
up son Jonathan was already his best support. It is therefore 
very improbable that at this important moment he was but like 
a superior servant who could be sent out to seek for runaway 
asses, and that such a person should find, not indeed the asses, 
but a kingdom. Surely this representation is hut part of the 
literary vehicle of the tradition. 

Besides the kernel of chap. 9 IO1-16 we may regard 
as historical the central facts of chap. 15 1-23 32-35 [see 
Saul, § 3]. The expedition against Amalek would of 
course not be undertaken without an oracle, and Saul's 
earlier relations to Samuel make it intelligible that the 
oracle would come from that seer. The violation of the 
ban corresponds to the egoistic character of the Israelites 
of that time, and the slaying of Agag before the altar 
is consistent with their religious usages. Nor need we 
doubt that Samuel himself hewed Agag in pieces. 
Probably enough, too, difficulties may have arisen 
between Samuel and Saul in consequence of the viola¬ 
tion of the ban [cp Saul, § 3]. The influences of the 
later period when the narrative was written will be con¬ 
fined to the description of the attitude of Saul on his 
meeting Samuel, to the statement that Samuel on this 
occasion made known to Saul his rejection by Yahwe, 
and to the fine prophetic saying ascribed to Samuel. 

According to 1 S. 28 3, Samuel died and was buried at Ramah, 
to which 25 1 adds that his grave was in his own house, which 
corresponds to the early custom (cp 1 K. 2 34). This of itself 
shows that the late tradition which placed his dwelling-place 
and sepulchre at Neby Samwil is wrong. See Mizpah. 
Nothing is said of Samuel’s age at the time of his death. The 
number 20 in 1 S. 7 2 is obtained by artificial means. This is 
also true of the statements in Josephus (Ant. vi. 13 s 14 g) and in 
the Midrash. They depend on exegetical inferences which, 
from the nature of the sources, are destitute of any sure 
foundation. B. S. 

SAMUEL (BOOKS) 

Name (§ 1). Later additions (§ 5). 

Literary history (§ 2). 2 S. 9 -i K. 2 (§ 6). 

Samuel, Saul: 1 S. 1-15 (§ 3). Summary (§ 7). 

David : 1 S. I6-2 S. 8 (§ 4)- Literature (§ 8). 

That the two books of Samuel, like the two books of 
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Kings, originally formed one book, is explained else- 

1 Name where (Canon, § to). The idea of dividing 

the respective books of Samuel and Kings 
conies from < 25 , 1 where, however, the divided books are 
recombined as the four Books of Kingdoms (fitftXot 
( 3 a<Ti\€iu>v). It is true that the greater part of the Book 
of Samuel refers to the regal period, and that the 
gap between 2 S. 24 and 1 K. 1 is less prominent in 
the ( 5 L arrangement (cp Kings, § i). But the older 
Palestinian-Hebrew arrangement has the advantage 
of reflecting the fact that Samuel and Kings arose 
by editorial redaction out of two different older 
1 works, the limits of which were only effaced when two 
j chapters which originally belonged to Samuel were 
attached to the Book of Kings (1 K. If.). The Book 
of Samuel derives its name from the fact that it opens 
with the story of Samuel’s birth (cp the names Genesis, 
Exodus, etc., which correspond to the Jewish custom of 
naming books with reference to their commencement). 
In reality it describes the origin of the Israelitish 
kingdom, and the fortunes of Saul, Ishbaal, and David. 

A book, in the modern sense, Samuel can no more be 
i said to be than any other of the historical writings of 

2 Lit rar tke * s a compilation from older 

* . , ^ works which has passed through repealed 

1 J* redactions, and the final redaction of all 

can have occurred only after the close of the Penta¬ 
teuch, in connection with the formation of the prophetic 
; canon. Like the T’orah, however, and like the other 
books of the ‘former prophets,’ the Books of Samuel 
attained in essentials their present form as a result of 
the great ‘ Deuteronomistie ’ literary movement (see 
Historical Literature, § 7). In the book which 
immediately precedes Samuel this movement has left only 
too many traces of its influence. In Samuel, however, 
we are happily in a position to indicate a series of vivid 
I and ancient narratives which is only at certain points 
interrupted by later insertions and additions. We must 
infer from this that the deuteronomistie editor or editors 
found this connection already in existence ; in other 
words, the basis of our Samuel was formed by a pre- 
deuteronomic redaction of older works. 

The insertions and additions, however, are to a great extent 
derived neither from the deuteronomistie nor from the final 
redaction. Not only do some relate to the lime hetween both 
redactions, but in certain cases it seems possible that they may 
have been brought into their present connection before the 
deuteronomistie redaction occurred. The history, therefore, of 
the origin of the Books of Samuel, in spite of the great pre¬ 
dominance of the ancient sources, is very complicated. It is, 
however, only what might have been expected, when we 
consider the manner in which the OT writings have come down 
to us ; the processes of copying and of exegetical study were, in 
the case of Samuel, combined with redactional alteration of 
various kinds, and, more particularly, with additions of new 
materials and insertion of explanatory matter. 

The Books of Samuel fall into three main divisions. 
(1) The history of Samuel and of Saul down to the 
rejection of the latter, 1 S. 1-15 (§ 3); (2) the history 
of David during the reigns of Saul and Ishbaal, and his 
own reign at Hebron, 1 S. 16-2 S. 8 (§ 4/); (3) the 
history of David at Jerusalem, 2 S. 9-24 (§6). 

Part I. has for its nucleus two sections : (a) 1 S. 4 i- 
71, a fragment—the original beginning and end are now 
_ . wanting—recounting the subjugation of 

3 * Israel by the Philistines and the captivity 

q in* of the ark of Yahwi; (*) iS. 9 i- 10 7 

1 * ° IO9-16 Hi-1114/! 132 - 7 # 17/i 23 14 i- 46, 
which describes the anointing of Saul by Samuel, Saul’s 
victory over Ammon, his election as king, and his first 
encounters with the Philistines. 

The first-mentioned section (a )—a torso (for it intro¬ 
duces the reader abruptly into the midst of the Philistine 
wars, and does not complete the account of the fortunes 
of the sanctuary at Shiloh and of the ark)-—gives 
the necessary premises for the section which follows, 

1 There is a trace of 1, 2 S. and 1, 2 K. having been each one 
book in where the first words of 2 S. and 2 K. are also made 
the last words of 1 S. and J K. 
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according to which the kingship is Yahw&'s way of inter¬ 
posing to save Israel from the Philistines. The two i 
sections, however, are from different pens. The former j 
is made up of two parallel accounts, one Yahwistic, the I 
other Elohistic. 1 But, first of all, to satisfy the reader’s 
curiosity respecting the central figure of chap. 9 /, a j 
description of Samuel's childhood has been inserted 
(1 1-28 211-26 3 1 -21), which bears throughout the stamp 
of a later age than the two parallel narratives, but may 
quite well be pre-exilie. The substance of the narrative 
thus produced has undergone much drastic revision at 
the hands of the deuteronomist. 

A specimen of this is met with in 1 S. 227-36 — where an un¬ 
named man of God foretells the doom of Eh and his house and 
his supersession by a ‘ faithful priest’— i.e., collectively,^ Zadok 
and his house (cp 1 K. 2 26 see Zadok). According to Kuenen, 
Yah we s revelation to Samuel in the night (1 S. 3 11-14) was also 
worked over by 1) ; but it sufficiently meets the case if we regard 

3 12 as a redactional back-reference to 2 27 Jf. On the notice of 

4 18b, added by the last deuteronomistic redactor, see below, § 7. 

The second narrative (b) has been much more pro¬ 
foundly modified by inserted deuteronomistic passages 
(1 S. 72-822 1017-27 121-25). In fact, the account of 
the rise of the monarchy contained in these sections 
directly contradicts the original story at every point. 
Samuel is Israel’s last judge. Under his leadership 
repentant and converted Israel throws off the Philistine 
yoke (7), and in order to be like other nations requests 
Samuel to give it a king. This Samuel does at the 
command of God (S). At Mizpah the sacred lot falls 
on Saul ( 10 i 7 ^). Samuel then reproaches the people 
with ingratitude towards Yah we ( 12 ). The links which 
connect this narrative with the older account are 10 25-27 
1112 f. 

Critics are not agreed as to whether we have before us here a 
narrative written with full knowledge of the older account in 9 
10 1-16 11 , hut with the deliberate intention of altering its scope 
(We., Kue.)—in which case the links just mentioned may be 
derived from the writer himself—or whether we have an in¬ 
dependent source which has been brought into connection with 
the older narrative by means of these same links, which on this 
hypothesis must be attributed to the hand of a redactor (Co., 
Hu.). The first of these assumptions is in harmony with the 
known habits of deuteronomistic writers, and not less so is the 
wording of 820 12 12, which plainly suggests that we have | 
before us a deuteronomistic narrative, dependent on the older j 
account. Cornill and Budde fail to perceive the character and 
age of these deuteronomistic pieces, holding them to be pre- ! 
deuteronomic and assigning them to an Elohistic source. 

The old version of the story of Saul has, however, 
undergone other expansions. The oldest of these (it 
is perhaps pre-exilie) occurs in 15 1-23 32-35 (Saul’s war 
against the Amalekites and his rejection by Samuel). 
Verses 24-31, which describe Saul’s self-abasement before 
Samuel, area later embellishment to this narrative. To 
another late writer, however, it seemed that Saul’s re¬ 
jection did not occur early enough, and he has therefore 
in 1 S. 138-15 carried back this occurrence, which is 
most awkwardly accounted for, to the beginning of 
Saul's reign, preparing the way for it by means of 108 . 
These additions are later than the deuteronomistic 
portions, for they regard Samuel as an authority 
superior to Saul. A later interpolation also is 1819-21, 
with its incredible statement that the smith’s craft was 
suppressed by the Philistine overlords throughout the 
land of Israel. The Song of Hannah (1 S. 2i-io) was 
interpolated at a still later period, 2 and probably owed 
ts introduction here to a mistaken interpretation of the 
figure ( v. 5) of the barren woman. It is a post-exilic 
psalm, which gives expression to the belief of the Jewish 
Church in the compensating Messianic judgment of 
Yahw6. 

In Part II. (1 S. I61-2 S. 818) the pre-exilie sources 

1 Cp St. Gl Y< 2 1 202 f.\ Mez, Die Bibel des /os., 62 //. (1895). , 

2 (So Cheyne, OPs. 57, who points out that the fortunes of 

Sarah and Hannah were regarded as types of those of Israel. 
Budde, however, finds in 2i-io the thanksgiving-song of a I 
victorious king, which must therefore be pre-exilic (Ri. Sa . 
i97>-] 1 
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are present in almost a larger proportion. The passage 
David- contained in 1 S. I614-23 is old. Saul 
S I62S8 * s se * ZC( * Wlt h melancholy; David is 
1 " 2 "' ' brought to the court to cheer him with 

his harp. The narrative is brought by 14 52 into con¬ 
nection with that of Saul’s election and his struggles with 
the Philistines. The continuation of 1 S. 16 23 is to be 
sought, not in 17 1 /?. (WRS OTJC 433) —for what is 
there related is irreconcilable with 1618 — but in 
lS6-8<z (Saul’s jealousy of David's growing popularity). 
Between these two sections is interpolated a narrative, 
compounded from two independent but both much later 
sources, describing David's victory over Goliath and his 
friendship with Jonathan (17 i -3 85). Chaps. 17-18 
rank among the most interesting of all the sections 
in the Book of Samuel, for here we have alongside of 
MT a shorter text in © B where 17 12-31 41 50 (in v. 51, 

' and he drew it out of its sheath ’) 55-I85 83 -u 12 b 17-19 
are wanting—a statement that is unaffected by the 
presence of 1 89 in B. The critics are not at one on the 
question whether it is the original that has come down 
to us in the Greek recension, or whether we have to 
do with an abridgment made in harmonistic interests. 1 
The main argument that makes for the abridgment view 
is that 208 seems to take account of the bond of brother¬ 
hood between David and Jonathan spoken of in 18 3 
(Kuenen). But this, doubtless, was one of the constant 
themes of the older history, and we can all the more 
readily imagine 208 to have referred to some passage 
which has not come down to us, inasmuch as between 
I623 and 186 it is probable that a piece of ancient 
narrative has dropped out. But, further, the question 
as to the character of the text of (5 does not quite 
dispose of the question as to its composition, inasmuch 
as abridgment with a view to obviating contradictions 
is an operation that might very well have been per¬ 
formed precisely upon the later portions in chap. 17/. 

The view that the shorter recension (£ 5 B ), 17 1-11 32-4042-49 51 
(in part) 52-54, constitutes a narrative, complete in itself, which 
has been broken up in MT by fragments of a parallel account 
( vv . 12-31 41 50/ [in part] 55-58), is supported by the fact that 
v. 54 marks the conclusion of a narrative, and that v. 32 admits 
of being joined on to v. 11, whilst v. 12 is plainly the beginning 
of a new story. The same phenomena show that zn>. 55-58 also, 
and 18 1-5, which form the immediate continuation of the frag¬ 
mentary narrative, proceed from another source than the main 
narrative. At the same time it must be allowed that the close 
of the fragmentary narrative was perhaps originally 18 2, and 
vv, 3-5 an addition ; for v. 2 separates v. 1 from v. 3.- 

The connecting link by which the two parallel narra¬ 
tives are held together is constituted by 17 14^-16. Of 
the two accounts, the main narrative relates the events 
in the form of a history of the kingdom, whilst the 
fragmentary narrative has the character of a biography. 
If we assume that v. 36 has not been worked over, and 
that v. 47 is a later addition, both narratives can only be 
exilic, at the earliest (cp Goliath). 

The continuation of 18 8# is found in vv. 12-16. 
David is removed from the court with honour. His 
own popularity, and, with it, Saul’s fear, go on in¬ 
creasing. The story of Saul and his javelin in v. 8 b-n, 
viewed by itself, can very well have come from an old 
source ; but it is here out of place. 

Yerses 17-19 are likewise foreign to the ancient source, as is 
shown by what comes after : Saul promises his daughter Merab 
to David, but does not keep his word. This story has grown 
out of the fragmentary narrative of MT contained m 17 12-31 
41 50 55 jf., if indeed it does not actually form part of it. It can 
very well have come in after IS2. 

Chap. 18 16 has its continuation in 18 20-30. Michal 
falls in love with David, who marries her in spite of 
Saul’s malignant plot against him. (Verse 2\b is 
wanting in <E 5 B and is a later addition). We again come 
upon old material in chap. 20—one of the accounts of 
the outbreak of enmity between Saul and David. 

1 On the one side (expansion) are Co., St., WRS ; on the 
other (abridgment) We., Kue., Bu., and others (for references 
see Goliath). We. formerly held an opposite view {TBS 
104/). 

2 For the proof sec WRS OT/C(r ), 433. 
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Jonathan helps David in ascertaining what Saul’s true 
disposition towards him is ; vv. 4-17 and 40-42 are 
disturbing insertions of a later hand. As it now stands, 
this account is without its natural premises ; if it comes 
from the same source as 1614 23 186 - 8 # 12-1620-30, 
something has dropped out from between them. The 
continuation is given in 1 S. 21 1-7 {David’s flight to 
Nob), 221-46-23 (David’s sojourn in Adullam, and 
Saul's vengeance on the priests of Nob), 23 i-i 4 (David 
takes refuge in Keilah, but in fear of Saul quits it for 
the wilderness); 25 (David’s life in the wilderness, and 
the Nabal-episode), 271-12 1 (David takes refuge with 
Achish and receives Ziklag), 28 1 f 29 1-11 (David takes 
the field with the Philistines against Saul, but is mis¬ 
trusted and sent back), 30 1-31 (David finds Ziklag 
plundered and burnt by the Amalekites, but pursues 
them and recovers the spoil), 3I1-13 (Saul and his sons 
fall in battle). 

In 2 S. the same source is continued: 2 S. 21-32 
(David is made king of Judah at Hebron, Ishbaal king 
of Israel at Mahanaim ; there is war between them), 
3 1 6^-39 (Abner’s betrayal of Ishbaal ; Joab’s vendetta 
on Abner), 4 12# 5-12 (Ishbaal’s assassination — where 
vv. sf, on the one hand, and v. 7 on the other, show 
that the section contains remnants of a second parallel 
account of this occurrence), 51-317-25 (David becomes 
king over all Israel and is victorious over the Philistines), 
8 (David’s wars against external enemies ; his officers). 
Chap. 8, however, in its present form has been much 
revised and corrected throughout (see David), which 
opens our eyes to the fact that what comes after is 
derived from another source. If we have already 
found, in chap. 4, traces of an ancient parallel narrative, 
we are able to point out other elements also which 
interrupt the thread of the narrative. 2 S. 1 1^-4 11 /. , 
is old ; an Israelite warrior escaped from the battle 
brings David the news of Saul’s death. That the 
source here is not the same as before is shown by the 
joining in v. 1 a, and by a comparison of v. 4 with 
1 S. 31 2. Verses 5-10 13-16, according to which the 
messenger is a ehanee Amalekite who happened to be 
on the battlefield, are a later interpolation, of the 
nature of Midrash, based upon 2 S. 4 10 not rightly 
understood. 2 S. 5 6- 12 is also old, but from another 
source than the adjacent portion. David conquers 
Jebus and enters into relations with Hiram of Tyre ; 
and in chap. 6 David brings the ark to Jerusalem. 
Both these passages perhaps come from the same 
source as that which we afterwards come upon again 
in chap. 9 . 

Part II. has undergone excessive expansions. Prob¬ 
ably we ought to assign to a later date (1) both the 
_ . parallel accounts of David’s adventure 
* er in the wilderness of Ziph: (a) 1 S. 23 19- 

additions. 24 23 tM]i {i) el)ap 26 Th ziphites 

betray David to Saul. He escapes Saul’s pursuit, 
however, and spares him when chance has brought 
him into his power. Both passages are brought 
into connection with one another and with the 
subsequent interpolation, 2815-18, describing a visit of 
Jonathan to David, by means of 23 19b. The expres¬ 
sions ‘ in the strongholds ’ and 1 in the wilderness of 
Ziph ' bring them into relation with the older section. 

(2) 284-25 (Saul’s visit to the witch of Endor). 

1 S. 17 and the later portions of chap. 18 have already been 
considered. 19 i-i 6 , one of the variants on the outbreak of 
enmity between Saul and David, takes account of these 
(see v. 5). Jonathan, we hear, attempts the part of mediator, 
but in vain. Then a victory of David’s brings Saul's hatred to 
a crisis ; he throws his javelin at his rival, who with Michal’s 
help succeeds in making his escape. Co. and Bu. mark v. 2/. 
as a later addition, hut with doubtful justification ; for this 
would involve the deletion of the whole of v. 7, which, however, 
is necessary for the connection. 

The following are the sections in this part which are 

1 1 S. 27 8-12 was rejected by St. GVN 1 ) 252 (after Wellh., in 
Bleek, EinlM > 220 = CH 253) as a later addition. But in 
GeschA-) Stade withdrew this view. Cp Bu. Ri. Sa. 232. 
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of later origin : (1) I61-13 (Samuel, after the rejection 
of Saul, anoints the youthful David at Bethlehem as 
king). This was written specially for the place where it 
now occurs, for it stands in immediate connection with 
chap. 15 (cp v. 1 /.), aims at correcting the narrative of 
1 S. 1614-23, and in v. 12 takes account of 17 42. It is 
probable that the parenthesis in v. 19 (• which is with 
the sheep’) comes from the same hand. (2) 1918-24 
(David flees from the presence of Saul to the school of 
the prophets at Ramah). This is a probably post- 
exilic development, in the nature of Midrash, from the 
proverbial saying ‘ Is Saul also among the prophets?' 

(3) Apart from the passage, already referred to, in 

1 S. 2815-28, the old theme of the friendship of David 
and Jonathan occurs in another variant in 1 S. 20 40-42. 

(4) 21 11-16 [10-15] (David flees from Nob to Achish of 
Gath, and, to save his life, feigns madness). Kuencn 
conjectures this to have been intended to take the place 
of 1 S. 27 , where David's real relations to Achish are 
set forth. (5) Particulars about David’s family : (a) 

2 S. 32-5 (his children born in Hebron); (£) 2 S. 513-16 

(the wives he married in Jerusalem and the children born 
to him there). Late interpolations in any case are also 
the following poems : (1) David’s lament (2 S. 1 17-27) over 
Saul and Jonathan, the genuineness of which is doubtful. 
It has come into its present position from the * Book of 
Jashar' (see Jasher, Book of, § 2). (2) David's 

lament over Abner (2 S. 3 33/.) ; 34^ in particular, which 
is rendered superfluous by v. 32^, betrays the interpola¬ 
tion (cp David, § 13, col. 1035). 

2 S. 7 is also an instance of deuteronomistic ex¬ 
pansion in Pt. II. 

David desires to build a house for Yahwe, and Js encouraged 
in his purpose by Nathan. Afterwards Nathan is commanded 
by Yahwe to prohibit David from doing so. David is not to 
build a house for Yahwe, but Yahwe for David—the stability of 
his dynasty being meant. Verse 13, which conflicts with v. 16 
and destroys this point (Wellh.) by making the prophecy of 
Nathan refer to the building of Solomon’s temple, is a gloss. 

Chap. 7 is certainly a later addition, for it connects 
the accounts of David’s building of a house (2 S. 5,,/) 
and of the removal of the ark to the city of David 
(2 S. 61 /), and is occasioned by these. It is rightly 
held by Wellhausen and Kuenen to be deuteronomistic ; 
cp the reference to the appointment of judges and the 
dark days of the period of the judges, also vv. 1 and 11 
with Dt. 129 1 K. 5 4 [18] 8 56. 

It is impossible, however, to agree with Wellhausen in holding 
the passage to have been written while the kingdom of judalystill 
subsisted, perhaps under Josiah, or with Kuenen in holding it to 
he manifestly pre-exilic. The promise of the perpetual kingship 
of the house of David had also, as Ps. 89 shows, a meaning for 
the Messianic faith of the post-exilic period, and v. 10 betrays 
acquaintance with the exile. 

It is no longer possible to determine how this 
deuteronomistic interpolation is related in point of age 
to the latest interpolations previously referred to, or how' 
many of these are of later date. So far as the poetical 
pieces and the Midrash narratives are concerned, it may 
be assumed with some degree of confidence that they 
did not find their way into the book until after the 
deuteronomistic interpolation had occurred. 

It is in Pt. III. that the greatest amount of old 
material has been preserved, and here also, accordingly, 
_ c the impression of literary unity is 

6. David: 2 5 . greatest> The narrative in 9-20 is 
9-1 K. 2 . continuous, exhibits the same peculiar¬ 
ities of style throughout, and must therefore be attri¬ 
buted to one and the same writer ; it is but rarely that 
the original thread is interrupted by glosses and expan¬ 
sions. It describes Meribaal’s succession to the heritage 
of Saul ( 9 ), David’s Ammonite wars and his sin with 
Bathsheba ( 10 - 12 ), the story of Amnon and Tamar 
( 13 ), Absalom’s revenge and banishment, and the 
revolts of Absalom and Sheba ( 14 - 20 ). To it also 
belongs 1 K. \f, containing Adonijah’s proclamation 
as king, the death of David and Adonijah s dow nfall. 
The narrator, one of the best in the OT, apparently 
washes to show how it was precisely that Solomon should 
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SAMUEL (BOOKS) 

have come to be David’s successor. He dwells by 
preference on the more intimate affairs of the court, and 
depicts the different characters with admirable skill. 
Later insertions, however, are not altogether wanting. 
Among these are certainly the notes upon the dress of 
kings’ daughters (13 i8tf) and upon Absalom’s beauty 
(1425/.), and the reference to the Levites in 1624. 
This reference, which is post-exilic, needs no explana¬ 
tion ; the other two notes owe their origin to the 
antiquarian interests of some reader, and are, at the 
earliest, exilic; cp H26 (‘the [Babylonian] king’s 
weight’). The account of David's war against Hadar- 
ezer (Hadadezer) in 10i5-i9<z is also liable to suspicion 
(see David, § 8[J]); and Schwally { ZATWVhsztf .) 
even regards the whole of 3 21-15x2, including the parable 
of Nathan, as an addition (see Jedidiah, Nathan). 
Whether we accept the latter view or not, it is beyond 1 
doubt that 127 ^ 8 , the first clause of v. 9, and w. 10-12 
were inserted at a later date. This is especially clear 
in the case of vv. 10-12, for these verses disagree with 
the tenor of the denunciation by which they are 
followed, and are a vadcinium ex eventu. 

This section also, as is shown by 1 K. If, has 
undergone deuteronomistic revision. In 28. 14-20, 
indeed, it is impossible to establish traces of such 
redaction ; but the gradual amplification of the old 
sources can here be demonstrated with exceptional 
clearness. The connection between 2 S. 20 and 1 K. 1 
is, in the first instance, broken by the interpolation of 
those old sections, 2 S. 21 1-14 (the vengeance of the 
Gibeonites on the house of Saul) and 2 S. 24 (the 
numbering of the people, the pestilence, the establish¬ 
ment of the sanctuary on Oman's threshing floor). 
Both are from the same pen and may have been intro¬ 
duced here even by a pre-denteronomic editor. The 
connection thus constituted (2 S. 9-20 211-14 24 iK. 
If. ) is again broken up by the introduction of the 
anecdotes of the encounters of David and his worthies 
with the Philistines (2 S. 21 15-22), and the list of these 
worthies (288-39). These portions were probably first 
introduced into the book after it had been deutero- 
nomistically edited. It is also advisable to assume 
this for 22 1-51 (a psalm expressive of the Messianic 
faith of the post-exilic community, here introduced as a 
song of David’s), and for 281-7 (David’s last words, 
which were not introduced here till after the narrative 
had been expanded bv the addition of 21 15-22 23 8-39, 
and, in point of fact, themselves interrupt this addition). 

Thus four strata are observable in the narrative of 
Samuel as it now stands. At the foundation lies a 
.p if f series of pre-exilic narratives relating 
to the ori £ in of the kingship, and its 
^ * earlier history. It is possible that in 

its oldest form this series may have contained pieces 
which disappeared in later revisions. In particular 
there is some reason to conjecture that after 1 S. 7 1 
there at one time stood an account of the downfall of 
the sanctuary at Shiloh. We have no means of deter¬ 
mining the elate at which the narratives embodied in the 
succeeding record became incorporated with the pre- 
exilic part of the book. Equally in the dark are we as 
to whether the process of redaction involved in this led 
to excisions of old material. This was certainly the 
case when the deuteronomistic revision was made ; 
cp what has l>een said above on 1 S. 4 1 -7 1. Bv means 

of this last revision Samuel was brought into line with 
the series of historical books which, in continuation of 
the Pentateuch, describe the history of Israel from the 
conquest of Canaan onwards. It is probable that more 
than one hand had a share in this deuteronomistic 
redaction. The deuteronomistic portions are partly 
edifying amplifications (iS. 227-36 2 S. 7), partly con¬ 
texts and substituted passages intended to correct the 
course of the history (1 S. 7 8 10 ff. 12). At the same 
time the narrative was conformed to the chronological 
system of the deuteronomistic recension of the Book of 


SAMUEL (BOOKS) 

Judges. The traces of this process are to be found in 

1 S. 4 18^ 277 2S. 2 io af. 64/., and its connection with 
the work of the deuteronomist appears in 1 S. 7 2. If 
£> nA (cp <£> L ) has preserved the more original form of the 
narrative in omitting iS. 13 s, this kind of work must 
have continued much later. Regarding the additions 
made to the text in the further course of its transmis¬ 
sion, we cannot always be sure whether they were 
inserted directly by some redactor or made their way in 
from the margin. .Some of these have been already 
indicated. To the same class belong iS. 617x8a 99 
24 13 [14] 30 5 9^ 2 S. 330 42^3 ll2ia and perhaps other 
passages. 

11 has been already remarked that the exact date of 
these additions often eludes us. At the same time there 
is good ground for the belief that the poems (1 S. 2 x-xo 

2 S. 1 17-27 333/. 22 23 i- 7 ) and those additions which 
have the characteristics of Midrash were the latest 
passages to be inserted. Since 2 S. 21 18-22 is repeated 
in 1 Ch. 20 4 jf. and 2 S. 238-39, and 24 in 1 Ch. 11 \off. 
21 , the Chronicler (about 300 b.c. ) must have used our 
book in a form agreeing in all important points with 
the recension that has reached us in the Hebrew text 
(see Chronicles). From the fact that Chronicles does 
not contain the psalm or the last words of David (2S. 
22 23 i- 7 ) Budde concludes that these were not inserted 
into Samuel till after the Chronicler’s time. That is no 
doubt possible ; but it is not to \>e proved by such an 
argume?itum e silentio. We cannot argue from the 
presence of the psalm in 1 Ch. 168 ^ that the Chronicler 
would not have passed over a Davidic psalm found in 
his old source, for iCh. 108 ^ is a later interpolation 
into the Book of Chronicles. That the Chronicler was 
acquainted with the present division into Samuel and 
Kings may be conjectured. Still, the fact that many 
passages occur with a better text in Chronicles shows 
that the text of Samuel was not yet in the Chronicler’s 
time quite identical with ours. 1 That the text found 
now in all Hebrew MSS has not arisen without con¬ 
siderable distortion of the manuscript tradition appears 
on comparing it with the text of (£> ; and in many cases 
it is only when this is done that the Hebrew text becomes 
intelligible. This undesigned distortion of the text is 
explained by the fact that the Books of Samuel were 
never used in the regular service of the synagogue. 

Thenius, Die Bucher Sam. crklartV), 1S64, by Lohr, 
1898; Klostermann, Die Bucher Sam. u. Non., 1887; Well- 
hausen, TBS, 1871 ; Driver, TBS, 1890; 
8. Literature. Budde, Heb. Text, crit. ed. with notes, 
SBO T, 1894 ; Ewald, 2 576 jf. (1865) ; 

(•*) 3 22 jf. (1866) ; Koh. Lehrf. tier bill. Gesch. A T ii. 1 122 jf. 
(1884); Kittel in Kau. US, Beilageti , 'Ajf. ; H. P. Smith, Sam. 
(1899); budde, AV/C (1902); Nowack, //AT1902). 2 On analysis 
of text, also Wellhausen in bleek,< 4 > 206 jf. (1878), and CH, 
1899, 235 jf. \ Slade, GJ'Ji 2 ' 1 197 jf., review of budde’s critical 
edition in TSL, 1895 ; Cornill, ‘ Ein elohistischer bericht iib. d. 
Entstehung des Israelii. Kbnigthums ’ in ZKW, 1885, pp. 112 jf., 
continued in Konigsbcrgcr Studien , 1 (1888) 25 jf, ZATIV 
IO96 Jf., Einl. (1892) 105 jf.\ budde, Ri. Sa . 167 jf. (1890); 
Kittel, review of budde in Tk. Stud. u. Krit., 1892, pp. 44 Jf. J 
Ilist. 822 f .; Driver, hit rodA^ : Kautzsch, Outline 0/ the Hist, 
of the Lit. of the OT (1898); S. A. Cook in AJSL, rgoo, pp. 
I 45' I 77- For the text see Klost. and Hu. (above); Noldeke, 


1 That it was worked at even after his time is shown by 2S. 
106, where the Chronicler did not read r | 7 i< after nr>7p 
as the MT of 2 S. does. 

2 [H. P. Smith divides most of the conlents of Samuel between 
two main sources, each of which gives an account of Saul and 
David, one of them including 2 B. 0-20 (the couit history of 
David, relating the story of Uriah, bathsheba, Amnon, Tamar, 
and Absalom). There are also two accounts of the denunciation 
of Eli ; the appointment and rejection of Saul; the coming of 
David to Saul’s court, the negotiations for his marriage, his 
flight, his generosity to Saul, his flight to Achish, and the death 
of Saul. This constant duplication of incidents is ihe chief 
ground for holding the existence of the second source, which is 
less primitive than the other, and presents * indications of a com¬ 
paratively late date—perhaps in or after the exile.' but it 
should be noticed that, according to H. P. Smith, these two 
sources are themselves of composite origin. The date suggested 
for the second main source involves the transference of much 
material usually regarded as pre-deuteronomic to the period of 
the deuteronomistic writers.] 
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SANAAS 


SAPHIR 


ZU'T (1873), 117,/C ; A. Mez, Die Bib. des/os., 1895 ; M^ritan, 
La version grtcque des livrcs de Sam., /rccedee dune introd. 
sur la critique textuelle (1898, not important); N. Peters, 
Beitr. zur Text - u. Literaturkritik sowie zur Erkliirung dcr 
BB. Samuel (i8gg). B, S. 

SANAAS (cANAAC [A]), iEsd. 023 RV=Ezra235, 
Sen a ah. 

SANABASSAR (canaBacc&poo [A a ]), 1 Esd. 2i2, 
Sanabassarus, ib. 61820 (cANAB<\CC<\poc [A ; and B 
in v. 20]). See Sheshbazzar. 


SANASIB (cANABeiC [B], anacciB [A]), a priestly 
name, 1 Esd. 524, wanting in || Ezra *2 36 Neh. 7 39. 
Possibly a corrupt repetition of Senaah in the preceding 
verse. 


SANBALLAT (O^D — i. e., San e bhallat = Sin- 
uballit[anni], ' Sin [the moon-god] caused [me] to live ’ ; 


1 . Earlier 


cp Nabfi-[u]ballitanni ; canaBaAAat 


theories ANaB. [twice B, onee N], caAaB. 

[onee N], canaBaAat [L, twice tf]), one 
of the chief opponents of Nehemiah (Neh. 210 6 r f .). 
He is called a ‘ Horonite ’ (Neh. 2 io)— i.e., according 
to most scholars, a native of Beth-horon or Horon (see 
Beth-horon, § 4, and ep Israel, § 55) ; Winckler 
(AOF2228 Jf.) pleads very earnestly for the view that 
Sanballat was a Moabite of Horonaim. This view, how¬ 
ever, is out of the question if Guthe has rightly emended 
the text of Neh. 4 2 (834), ‘And he said in the presence 
of his brethren ( = fellow Samaritans), “ Is this (run) the 


might of Samaria that these Jews are building their 
city?” ’ (following <£) Biv ’ A , cp (S L ). It is also generally 
held that Sanballat’s daughter would not have been 
taken to wife by a grandson of the Jewish high priest 
(Neh. 1328), if he had not been, at any rate, of a N. 
Israelitish stock. Josephus, certainly, calls him a 
Cuthaean (ep 2 K. 17 24), and states that he was sent by 
the last Darius as governor to Samaria, and that he 
married his daughter Nieaso to Manasseh, brother of 
Jaddua the high priest {Ant. xi. 72). 

If the geography of MT is correct these arguments are very 
strong. If, however, as can he made probable with regard to 
many other narratives, the received text has 
2. New theory, been produced by editorial manipulation, 
and if the opponents of the Jews come from 
the X. Arabian region where (on the present writer’s theory) the 
Jews had languished in captivity, the question of Sanballat’s 
ethnic connection (and, indeed, that of his name as well) passes 
into a new phase, pin will then naturally be read Harani, ‘ the 
Haranite ’ (there being, according to the theory in question, a 
southern as well as a northern Haran). Certainly the passage 
quoted above in Guthe’s text may be more plausibly read thus, 
‘And he said before the Jerahmeelites in Shimron, What do the 
Jews?’ 1 Now, too, there is considerable reason for questioning 
the name ‘Sanballat.’ Very possibly it is the coinage of the 
redactor ; the original name may have been Nehaiothi (man of 
Nebaioth). Corresponding emendations of the names of San¬ 
ballat’s companions must also be made. For ‘ Sanballat the 
Horonite, Tobiah the Ammonite, Geshem (or Gashmu) the 
Arahian,’ we should possibly read, ‘The Xebaiolhite, the 
Haranite, the Tubalite, the Jerahmeelite, the Cushamite, the 
Arabian.’ The true opponents of the Jews were not merely 
individuals but masses of men representing the N. Arabian 
borderland— i.e., the story of Nehemiah has very possibly been 
rewritten on the basis of a very imperfect text. Josephus's 
phrase, * a Cuthman as to race ’ (Ant. xi. 7 2) is not so far wrong 
as it may seem, for ‘ Cuth 'in 2 K. 17 30 is doubtless an editorial 
manipulation of ‘Cush’ (i.e., the N. Arabian Cush). See 
Tobiah, and cp Sheshbazzar. 

On the chronological questions involved in the earlier 
theories, see Canon, § 25 ; Israel, § 65, and Samari- 


SANCTIFICATION (AriACMOc). See Saint. 

SANCTUARY. See, generally, Temple. The 
words are :— 

1. trYp, kbdes, usually rendered ‘ holy place’; used (a) of the 
tabernacle or temple generally; 0) of the ‘ holy place ’ in the 
technical sense; (<r) of the ‘holy of holies’ (Lev. 10 2 /. etc.). 
© has to ayiov (cp Heb. 925 13 11, tcl ayta). 


1 *rm VnK and D'Vcxn must come from c*^KCrr,' (Jerah¬ 

meelites). n-|D£? is the Shimron mentioned in Amos (see Pro¬ 

phet, § 8 ). 


2. mtkdas, often; in Am. 7 13, AV ‘chapel*; see 
Bethel, § 3, with n. 2. 

3. aytaafxa, 1 Macc. 1 37 3 45 etc.— i.e., the vew? or vaos. 

4 - 2 Macc. 62 9 16 IO35 1323 14 33 , AV ‘temple,’ RV 

sanctuary throughout. 

5 and 6. vaos in Mt. 23 35 27 s, and oIkos in Lk. 11 51, where 
AV has ‘temple,’ but RV ‘sanctuary.’ The Holy, and the 
Holy of Holies are meant, the ‘ house of God ’ (Mt. 12 4). ‘ How 

vividly does it set forth the despair and defiance of Judas 
that he presses even into the vaos itself’ (Trench, NT 
Synonyms, 14)! But, as B. Weiss points out, the form of the 
narrative is suggested by Zech. 1113, ‘in the house of Yah we.’ 

SANDALS- 1. /PD, na al , Cant. 7 1 [ 2 * ]i RV, and 

2. <rai’ 8 d\ia, Mk. G9 Acts 12 8. See Shoes. 

SANDAL WOOD (D' 3 D^N), iK.lOn RV m s:-, EV 
Almug. 

SAND FLY (Q\ 32 ), Ex. 816 RV in s-, EV Lice. 
SAND-LIZARD (Lev. 11 30 RV). See Lizard, 5. 
SANHEDRIN (P"nrup). See Government, § 31, 
and Synedrium. 

SANSANNAH (H 3 p 3 p; c 606 nnak [B], can¬ 
can n a [A], C6CNNAK [L]), a remote eity of Judah 
(Josh. Iosif), corresponding to Hazar-susah in Josh. 
19 5. Tfie name seems to mean ' palm -branch ’; but 
there are parallels enough for the view that it is really a 
corruption of cn3 (Cusham). ep Hazar-susah = 

Hazar-eusham, another name of the same place, and 
see M A RCA BOTH. T. K. C. 

SAPH (CJD), 2 S. 21 18 ; in 1 Ch. 20 4 Sippai. 

SAPHAT (ca 4 >AT [A]). 1. 1 Esd. 59 = Ezra24, 

Shephatiah, 7. 

2. 1 Esd. 5 34 RV, AV Sabat, i. 

SAPHATIAS (co 4 )OTioy [B]), 1 Esd. 8 34 = Ezra 

88, Shephatiah, 7. 

SAPHETH (ca 4 >y 0 i [A])- 1 Esd. 5 3 3 AV^Ezra2 5 7, 
Shephatiah [q.v., 8]. 

SAPHIR, or, rather, as RV, Shaphir (RV 
‘ glittering, beautiful ’ ; kaAooC [BAQ]), a place men¬ 
tioned in Mieah’s elegy on towns of Judah (Mie. In). 
Generally identified with Shamir or Shaphir in the 
mountains of Judah (Josh. 15 48). See Shamir. 

Eusebius, however, places aa<peip between Eleuthero- 
polis and Asealon {OS 293 37 151 27); he says that it is in 
the mountain district, but this is beeause he supposes it to 
be the aa<p€ip (cp <f> AL ) of Josh. 15 48, which is reckoned 
among the cities of the mountains. The aa<p€ip of 
Eusebius may possibly be one of the three villages 
called Sawafir in the Philistine plain, SE. of Ashdod. 
But it is not likely (Gath being—see Crit. Bib .—very 
probably a misreading in Mie. 1 10) that Micah troubled 
himself about Philistine cities. There were doubtless 
several places called Shaphir ; es-Safirlyeh, near Bet 
Dejan ( Beth-dagon), may be one of them. The latter 
place is too far from Mareshah to be meant ; but there is 
one spot which has a good claim to be called Shaphir, 

‘ the glittering,’ and may be the place meant by Micah, 
even if it be also the Mizpeh (nsusn) of Josh. 15 38, and 
that is that tall white cliff which commands the entrance 
to the Wady es-Sant from the Philistine plain, known 
to the Crusaders as Blanche Garde, and to Arabic 
speakers of to-day as Tell es-Safiyeh, 4 the shining hill.* 
See Mizpeh, i. The prophet perhaps foresees that the 
‘brilliance' (risr) of the far-shining fortress will ‘ pass 
into captivity’ ('2s ; 2 ■ny). At the same time, another 
view (see below) is more probable, if the criticism 
summed up tn Micah (Book), §§ 3 f. Prophet, §38, 
be in the main eorreet. 

On the text see Che. JQR, July 1808, and Crit. Bib. Xowack 
admits that what JVIT gives must be incorrect. On the root 
122’, ‘ to glitter ’ see G. Hoffm. ZA TWItZ (1882). 

It will be noticed that both Mizpeh in Joshua and Shaphir in 
Micah stand near Zenan or Zaanan and Lachish. It is not ini- 
probable, however, that the lists in Josh ; (in part?) and 

also the elegy Mic. 1 10 ff. referred originally to the Negeb. 
This affects the situation of Shaphir. See Zaanan. 

T. K. C. 
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SAPHUTHI 


SARAH 


SAPHUTHI (c& 4 >yOi [A]), i Esd. 633 RV = Ezra 
257 , SlIEPHATIAll, 8. 

SAPPHIRA (cATTcfreipH = Syr. lappirii, ‘ beautiful, 
cp the frequent male name TEC' and the Sin 
[Dalm. 130, n. 1]), Acts 5 i, the wife of Ananias, q.v. 
(10). 

SAPPHIRE (T2D ; CATT(|>eipoc [BAL] 1 ), men¬ 
tioned as a much-prized stone in Ex. 24 10 28 18 39 n 
Job 286 16 Cant. 5 14 Lam. 47 Is. 54 ti Ezek. I 26 10 1 
28 13 Tobit 13 16 ; to which we can now add, from the 
self-evidently correct Hebrew text, Ecclus. 43 19 [of the 
hoar-frost], ' he makes it to bloom with flow ers like J 
sapphire,’ and in XT Rev. 21 19, where RV m K- has 
'lapis lazuli.’ The marg. rendering just cited is 
correct; wherever ‘sapphire’ occurs in the above 1 
passages we should mentally interpret ‘lapis lazuli.' 
That lapis lazuli was the sapphire of the ancients is 
plain from Theophrastus (p. 692) and Pliny {HA 7 ! 
37 38 f .). Theophrastus states that it is Cxnrep xP V(J b~ 
TracrTos (as it were sprinkled with gold dust), and 
Pliny says, lnest ei (cyano) aliquando et aureus pulvis 
qualis in sapphiris, in iis enim aurum punctis conlueet 
(cp xxxiii. 31 aurum in sapphiro scintillat). Such a 
description would be quite inappropriate to any variety 
of the modern sapphire, but applies very well to the ; 
lapis lazuli, which frequently contains disseminated 
particles of iron pyrites, easily mistaken by their colour 
and lustre for particles of gold. 

Lapis lazuli was so much prized by the Assyrians, ! 
Babylonians, and Egyptians (see Lapis Lazuli) that 
we should expect to find it sometimes, or even often, j 
referred to in the old Hebrew writings. We must, 
however, omit from the list of occurrences Job 286 (see 
below'), Cant. 5 14, 2 and Lam. 47. The identification of 
sappir with this stone throws light on the description of 
the appearance of the Most High in Ex. 24 10 (J) and 
Ezek. 1 26. According to J, where the divine form 
stood, it was ’ as the very heaven for clearness, like a , 
paved work of sapphire stone’ (see Pavement); j 
according to Ezekiel, the base of the throne of God 
was something like a firmament (see ©), above which 
was a sapphire-coloured pavement (see Toy, 4 Ezekiel,’ 
SHOT). In fact, the ‘gold dust’ on the deep blue 
of the lapis lazuli made this stone a most appropriate 1 
symbol of ‘ this brave o’er-hanging firmament, this 
inajestical roof fretted with golden fire.' 

This, however, is merely a plausible interpretation ; the text 
does not expressly refer to the star-like, gold-like particles 
which add lustre to the deep blue of Lhe lapis lazuli. It has 
been thought by some (Hitz., Hu., Du.) that such a reference is 
to be found in a section where, if anywhere, we should certainly 
expect to find it, viz., in Job2S. This is how Duhm renders 

7 ’. 6 ,— 

His stones are the place of the sapphire, 

Which has grains of dust of gold. 

If this is right, we need not have hesitated elsewhere (see 
Ophir) to connect ‘Ophir’ with Ass. epru — Heb. Hut the 

truth is that -jry properly means, not dust, but a lump of earth ; 
rUEi,’ is not the word which a Hebrew poet would have chosen 
for the ‘ aureus pulvis ’ of which Pliny speaks. The passage 
needs very careful treatment. 1 * 23 , ' sapphire,’ should be fjDEj 
‘silver.’ See Gold, § 1, col. 1750, foot. 

The name by which our modern sapphire was knowrn 
to the ancients is vaKivdos or hyacinthus , the stone 
which forms the eleventh foundation of the wall of the 
New Jerusalem (Rev. 21 20). See Jacinth. The 
colourless sapphire may perhaps be intended by the 
h aim a l (halmis ?) or tarlis. See Tarshisii (Stone 
of), Stones (Precious), §§ 4 c, (2), ti. t. k. c. 

SARA, RV Sarah, i. On Heb. II n see Sarah, 

§ 1, end. 

1 TED in Tg. is See Pott in ZKM 4 275. 

2 In Cant. 5 14 an intolerable hyperbole is removed by read¬ 
ing CTJE, ‘red coral’; in Lam. 4 7, we should read, ‘Their 
skin glitters like coral, (even) the blight colour of their flesh ’ 
("int<2 for TED; cp Lamentations, § 5). 


2. Sappa [BN A], the daughter of Raguel and the heroine of 
the book of Tobit [q.v.] (Tob. 8 7 /.). Seven of her bridegrooms 
were killed by the evil spirit As.modeus [q.v.], and she finally 
became the wife of Tobit. 

SARABIAS (capaBiaC [BA 1 ]), 1 Esd. 948, in Ezra 
818 Sherebiah. 


SARAH (nib*, § 44; CAppA ; sara), and Sarai 
('“C*; CApA ; sarai), wife of Abraham. 

There is but one reference to Sarah in the OT outside 
the Pentateuch, viz. in Is. 51 2, which is hardly of 

1. Traditions. ^ r ' ier date ‘, han tht ‘ ag<i of Ezra ; 

( I here is a play on ilbanim ‘ stones 

and ban im ‘sons’; cp Mt. 39). The three most 
conspicuous features of her story are : (1) her twofold 
relation to Abraham as his wife and his sister (1 212/ 
[J], 20 12 [E]), on which see § 2 ; (2) her long barren¬ 
ness (11 30, 10 i/.), a feature paralleled in the story of 
Rebekah and of Rachel, of Samson’s mother and of 
Samuel’s, and, in Babylonian legend, of the wife of the 
hero Etana (cp Ethan) ; and (3) her extraordinary 
beauty, which is mentioned to account for the danger from 
which the destined mother of Isaac so narrowly escaped 
( 12 io^ 20 ). The change of her name from Sarai to 
Sarah is related (by P), together with that of Abram to 
Abraham, in connection with the announcement of the 
birth of Isaac ( 17 15^)- The Priestly Writer avoids 
attributing unbelief to so favoured a woman ; but the 
Yahwist, with perfect simplicity and with true insight 
into the heart of woman, reports that Sarah * laughed 
within herself’ (1812^ ; cp Isaac). According to P, 
she died at Hebron ( 232 ), an event which led to the 
purchase by Abraham of the cave of Machpelah (cp 
23 , 25 10, 4931). According to J, if 2467 is correct, 
Isaac brought his bride Rebekah * into his mother 
Sarah’s tent,' and ‘was comforted after his mother’s 
death.’ But the text is plainly incorrect, and must 
originally have run thus, ‘And Isaac brought her into 
the tent . . . and Isaac was comforted after his father’s 
death. 11 

Reference is made to Sarah in Heb. 1111, in 1 Pel. 3 6 (cp 
Gen. IS 12), and in Gal. 4 21-31, where she becomes a type of the 
heavenly Jerusalem (cp Hagar, § 3), just as in Is. .512 Sarah 
appears as the mother of the true Israel. One could almost 
venture to believe that the writer of the passage in Gal. used a 
book of extracts from the prophets, in which chap. 61 (with its 
pointed reference to Sarah) and chap. 54 (with its encouraging 
address to childless Zion, soon to become the antitype of Sarah) 
were brought into close proximity. 


Various opinions have been held as to the meaning 
of Sarai, which, according to P (Gen. 17 is), was the 
9 ftrifnn nf earl ‘ er nanie of Abraham’s wife (see Di. 

'1 on Gen. l.c .). It is plausible to hold 

® * that Sarai is an old form of Sarah 2 (— rr, 

as in Arabic; cp Nold. ZDMG 40 183 42484; Lag. 
Uebers. 92/.), and that Sarah means ‘princess,’ or 
rather (through Assyrian), ‘queen.’ \Y. R. Smith, 
however, thought that Sarah and Israel had the same 
origin ( Kinship , 30), and to those who question the 
mythological origin of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob this 
view will commend itself most. Since some conjecture 
must be offered, we may venture to suppose that just ns 
Jacob’s marriage with Leah symbolises the union of the 
Jacob clan and the Levi clan (see Jacob, § 3), so 
Abraham’s marriage with Sarah expresses the union of 
a Jcrahmeelite clan (cm:,x for cmnx ; see Jerahmeel, 
§ 4 M) with a chan calling itself by the name which 
underlies Israel ; thus Sarah would correspond to Israel 
as Leah [</.z\] probably corresponds to Levi. The 
explanation of * Sarah ’ as * princess’ or (Ass.) * queen,’ 
is usually thought to be paralleled by Milcah = Malcah, 
‘queen,’ and the mythological interpretation of ‘queen’ 
as ‘queen of heaven’ by Assyrian and Babylonian 
titles of goddesses, especially of the consort of Sin, 
the moon-god of Harran, who is called larratu (Sumerian 


, 1 See We. CH 29 /.; Kautzsch-Socin, Genesis, 53; Bacon, 
Gen. 150, 246. 

2 Jensen, 7 .A , 1896, p. 299. 
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SARAH 


nin-gal J. 1 The present writer’s objection to this other¬ 
wise plausible view is that he regards ' Milcah ’ in Gen. 
11 29, etc., as certainly corrupt, and that (if we feel 
compelled to hold that there is only one Haran—viz. in 
the north) the correctness of ‘ Haran’ seems to him to be 
in the stories of the patriarchs also open to suspicion 
(see Haran ii., Milcah). It is true, Winckler is of 
opinion 2 that the twofold relation of Abraham to Sarah 
as husband and brother is undoubtedly of mythological 
origin. Following Stucken, he regards the role of 
Abraham as analogous to that of Tammuz-Adonis in 
relation to Istar (see the legend of the Descent of Istar, 
and cp Tammuz) ; Sarah in fact is the Hebrew Istar. 
Their father is Terah, or, more probably, Jerah, 4 the 
moon ’ ; he comes from one centre of inoon-worship, 
Uru, and dies in another, Haran (see Terah). 
But the textual basis of this hypothesis is not less 
doubtful, or rather, being broader, even more doubtful 
than that of Jensen already mentioned. Baethgen, 
without criticising the text, is equally opposed to mytho¬ 
logical theories of this sort. He thinks (Beitr. 157) 
that, as applied to the wife of Abraham, the name 
Sarah is simply an appellative. Both Abu-ramu and 
Sarai or Saraia 3 (Sa-ra-a-a) occur as names of individuals 
on Babylonian tablets. But, plausible as Baethgen’s 
view may at first appear, it is not really probable. To 
hold that Abraham and Sarah are historical characters, 
is a perfectly unnecessary concession to apologetic 
arguments, which, if permitted to have consequences, 
would destroy historical criticism and carry us back to 
the unsympathetic attacks and the uncomprehending 
defences of the theologians and rationalists of the pre- 
critical period (cp Ahraham). We are therefore 
driven back to the theory first mentioned. The 
marriage of Abraham and Sarah symbolises a union 
of tribes. Sarah represents the Israel clan which joins 
a Jerahmeelite clan, whose centre is, according to our 
text, at Hebron, but, according to a corrected text, at 
Rf.hoboth [(/.v. ]. The variation of tradition as to 
Abraham’s relation to Sarah is exactly parallel to the 
variation as to Xahor's relation to Abraham in Gen. 
1124 and 27. 

Von Gall’s attempt ( AltisraelKultstiitten , 57/".) to combine 
two opposite theories, representing Sarai as the numen of 
Machpelah, and Sarah as the consort of the divinity Abram, 
implies that the arguments for the two theories are equally 
balanced, which is hardly the case. T. K. C. 

SARAH (riX\ pausal form for flX’), Xuni. 2646 
AV, RV Serah. 

SARAIAS. 1. (c&p&ioy [BAL]), 1 Esd. 65 = 

Serai Ail, 7. 

2. (crapcuov [AL]), i Esd. S i =Ezra 7 1, Seraiah, 7. 

SARAMEL (1 Macc. 14 28), RV Asaramel. 

SARAPH (?)“^\ a kind of serpent; see Serpent, 
§ 1 [9] I C<MA [B], CAp<x 4 > [AL]), a name in an obscure 
Judahite genealogy, 1 Ch. 422. 

SARCHEDONUS (eAxepAoNoe [BX], Aan [A]), 
Tob. I21 EV, AV m ff- Esar-haddon ; see Achia- 
charus, 1. 

SARDEUS, 1 Esd. 928= Ezra 10 27, Aziza. 

SARDINE STONE (c<\pAioc), Rev. 4 3 AV, RV 
Sardius. 

SARDIS (c&pAeic). Rev. In 314. The oldest 

1 Jensen, ZA , 1896, p. 299. Hence Winckler (6Y 2 72) 
regards both Abraham and Sarah as originally lunar deities. 
This is methodical; only the mythological interpretation seems 
to the present writer to be in this case forbidden by the results 
of a careful examination of the text. 

2 GI 223 ;.cp Stucken, Astralmythen , 1 11 . 

3 Sa-ra-a is given as the name of a Jewish woman on a 
Babylonian tablet (K. 1274), of the Sargonide period, translated 
by Johnston, Assyrian Epistolary Literature , Baltimore, 1898, 
p. 174. 
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form of the name in Greek is 2ap6ie? (Ionic), accusat. 2ap5iy; 

, n ___ . .. Attic form is 2dp3ei? ; hence the Latin 

1. Geography Sardes or Sardis ,' the later Greek form is 
and history. *ap<5is as in Ptol. and on coins, e.g., 2ap<5i? 

’Ao-ias Av8iWEAAa6os p.rjrp67roAis (.see Head, 

Hist. Numin. 553). 


Sardis lay at the foot of Mt. Tmolus (mod. Boz-dajh), 
on a spur of which its citadel was placed (Herod. 1 E 4 ). 
It was an old city, perhaps the last western outpost of 
that early non-Aryan empire (of the Hittites?) which 
extended to Carchemish on the Euphrates. The valley 
of the Hermus was the centre of a monarchy which for 
a long time owed allegiance perhaps to the Phrygian 
kingdom farther inland, when that arose through the 
incoming of the Aryan Phryges from Europe, according 
to Greek tradition (Herod. 773). The Cimmerian inva¬ 
sion which broke the Phrygian power (about 720 n.c.) 
enabled the Lydian kingdom on the Hermus to play an 
independent part under the dynasty of the Mermnadas, 
beginning with Gyges (see Lydia). Sardis was the 
capital of the Lydian kingdom. 1 Lying as it did on a 
strong hill about 4 m. S. of the river Hermus, command¬ 
ing the fertile plain (Strabo, 626), and the commence¬ 
ment of the old Hittite route through northern Asia 
Minor (later the royal road of the Persian empire), 
the city was marked out for a great career. In addition 
to its other advantages, the gold-bearing stream of the 
Pactolus flowed through its agora past the temple of 
Cybele on its w-ay to the Hermus, and was for long a 
source of revenue (Herod. 5 101 1 93 ; Strabo, l.c. ). Vet 
the Greek cities on the coast constituted an obstacle to its 
progress, and held the chief share of the wealth derived 
from the trade with inner Asia. Hence the first task 
of the monarchs of Sardis was the subjugation of these 
cities, and especially the utter destruction of Smyrna, 
the nearest and most formidable rival of their capital. 
Under Croesus (about 560 n. c.) Sardis was at the height 
of her prosperity. From her mint were issued rudely 
executed electrum 2 staters as early as the reign of 
Gyges — the first European coinage (Herod. I94; 
Xenoph. ap. Jul. Poll. 9 83)—and later, in the time of 
Croesus, pure gold and silver coins bearing figures of the 
lion and the bull, symbolical perhaps of the worship of 
the sun and the moon (see Head, Hist. Numm. 545/.). 

The trade of the city must have been largely concerned with 
the manufacture of woollen goods. The art of dyeing wool is 
said to have been invented at Sardis, and the city was the centre 
for the distribution of the woollen goods, the raw material of 
which was furnished by the vast flocks of Phrygia (Herod. 5 49). 
We have frequent allusion to the excellence of the dyed stuffs of 
Sardis (cp Aristoph. Pax , 1174 ; Sappho, frg. 19, Bergk ; Athen. 
230). 

After its conquest by Cyrus, Sardis became the 
residence of the Persian satrap (Palis, iii. 9 s ; cp Anthol. 
Pal. 9 423). During the three centuries following the 
death of Alexander the Great its history is obscure ; but 
under the Romans it became again important. It was 
the centre of a convetitus juridicus , which embraced 
Philadelphia. Its position made it a natural knot in the 
Roman road-system ; from it a road ran N\Y. through 
Thyatira (36 R. m.) to Pergamos ; another W. to 
Smyrna (54 R. m.); a third E. through Phrygia; a 
fourth SE. through Philadelphia (28 R. m.) to the im¬ 
portant towns of the Mreander valley; a fifth SW. to 
Ephesus, crossing Mt. Tmolus and the valley of the 
Cayster (about 63 R. m.). 3 We have in this fact the 
explanation of the position of Sardis as one of the Seven 
Churches of Asia. (Xote that the order of names in 
Rev. follows the line of the Roman road, X. from 
Ephesus through Smyrna to Pergamos, where it turns 
and runs down S. along the great road going through 
Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia to Laodicea, taking the 
towns in their true geographical order.) 


1 Sardis is an old Lydian word meaning ‘year ’ (Joh. Lyd. 39 
[Rams. Hist. Geogr. 0/ AM i2x]). The modern name is 
Sart. 

2 Cp Soph. An tig. 1037, rairo 2ap8etuv rj\€KTpor. Cp Herod. 

1 50. 

3 For the Roman roads, see Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of AM 
167/ 
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SARGON 


In 17 A.ix Sardis suffered fearfully from the great earthquake 
that ravaged Asia Minor in that year (cp Antkol. 1'al. ‘J423). 1 
She received a subsidy from the emperor’s privy purse, together 
with remission of taxation for a period of five years (Str. 627 ; 
Tac. Ann. 247). By 26 a.d. the town is again in a flourishing 
condition (Str. 625, calls it a ‘ great city ’), ami vies with Smyrna 
for the honour of erecting, as representative of the Asiatic cities, 
a temple to Tiberius (Tac. Ann. 455). 

As regards the reference to Sardis in the XT, there is 
little allusion to the special circumstances of the town. 
The thrice-repeated mention of garments may have 
been suggested by the staple industry. In v. 1 the 
words ‘ thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead ’ 
throw a light upon the decay of spiritual life in Sardis 
about 100 A. I), (cp v. 2)—perhaps as a result of un¬ 
disturbed mercantile prosperity leading to luxury and 
apathy ( v . 3). In 34 the phrase * which have not defiled 
their garments,* may well remind us of what we hear from 
other sources of the voluptuous habits of the Lydians 
(cp Herod. 1 55 1 79 ; ZEsch. Pers. 41 ; Athen. 12 57). 

w. j. \v. 

SARDITE Xu. 2626 AY, RV Seredite. 

SARDIUS. t. A precious stone 'odem (D*}S) occurs 
in I* as one of the gems of the high-priestly breastplate 
(Ex. 2 S 17 39 io), whence, among others, it is assigned 
by an interpolator for the adornment of the king of 
'l yre (or Missur?)in Ezek. 2813+. The EV rendering 
4 sardius * follows <£> [<ra.pdiov) ; Josephus also, in de¬ 
scribing the sacred breastplate, has aapbiov in BJ v. 5 7, 
but in Ant. iii. 76 , <rap 56 vi^, ‘sardonyx.’ RV n, t»' gives 
‘ruby,’ but with doubtful justification (see Ruby, Car¬ 
buncle). aapdiov also occurs in Rev. 21 20, and (so 
Ti. \VH and RV) in Rev. 43. The Hebrew gem-name 
'Sdem is usually derived from cin, to be red * ; if so, 
the carnelian may be plausibly identified with the ‘odem 
of the OT. Probably the ancients meant this identifica¬ 
tion, though the sardius in modern parlance means the 
brown chalcedony, the red being our carnelian. The 
meaning of the word carnelian is obvious. The vivid¬ 
ness of the red, flesh-like hue 2 determines the estimation 
in which it is held. In ancient times, as in our own 
day, this stone is more frequently engraved than any 
other. Pliny {//X 37 7) speaks of the sardius of Babylon 
as of greater value than that of Sardis. 'Pile Hebrews 
would naturally obtain the carnelian from Arabia. In 
Yemen there is found a very fine dark-ied kind, which 
is called el-'akik (Xiebuhr, Beschreib. 142). The Arabs 
wear it on the finger, on the arm above the elbow, and 
in front of the belt. Cp Stones (Precious), §§ 
4. i{i), 7 - 

This, as we have said, is the current identification. When, 
however, we refer to Ezek. ‘ 27 16 where among the articles 
supplied to Tyre (or MissurV) by Edom (so Cornill, Toy, etc., 
read, following 0 ) we find, close together nv 3 N 1 and -12*13 (or 
perhaps Bee Ruby] I3iz),the suspicion grows upon 11s that (as in 
Joh2s is, according to Tarshisii [Stone] §3) jvieki springsfrom 

1 .- 40 , and this from 'D1K, ‘ Edomite stone,* and *1313 from 
' WCmTj xt’-j Jerahmeelite stone (for a parallel, see Ruby), so 
that we are entirely ignorant of more than the name of the 
regions from which the people of Palestine derived these stones. 
If so, all renderings must be purely conventional. 

2. Cir, sohani , is in 0 of Ex. 25 6 [7] 309 aap&iov. See 
Onyx ; Stones (Precious), §§ 4, /> (3), 18. 

3. crdp&iov occurs also in 0 in Prov. 25 11 /., where it repre¬ 

sents apparently both rpj and CD3, hut really perhaps only 
CH 3 ( see c °h 499 > «• 0 - T. K. C. 

SARDONYX (D^jV, Ex. 28 18 RW-) in modern 
mineralogy, is a name applied to those varieties of onyx, 
or stratified chalcedony, which exhibit white layers 
alternating with others of red or brown colour. The 
brown chalcedony is known to modern mineralogists as 
sard and the red as carnelian (see Chalcedony, 

1 This earthquake destroyed twelve cities of Asia, Plin. 1IX 
284 ; Tac. Ann., l.c., where see note in Furneaux ed. 

a The Gk. vapSiov too has been thought to derive its name 
from its colour (cp Pers. sered, ‘yellowish red’?), though the 
(ireeks themselves supposed the name to be derived from Sardis, 
the place where they first became acquainted with it. See 
Sardonyx. 


Sardius). The simplest and commonest type of 
sardonyx contains two strata—a thin layer of white 
chalcedony resting upon a ground of either carnelian or 
sard ; but the sardonyx of ancient writers generally 
presented three layers—a superficial stratum of red, an 
intermediate band of white, and a base of dark brown 
chalcedony. The sardonyx has always been a favourite 
stone with the cameo-engraver, and the finest works 
have usually been executed on stones of five strata. 
Such, for instance, is the famous Carpegna cameo, in 
the Vatican, representing the triumph of Bacchus and 
Ceres, and reputed to be the largest work of its kind 
ever executed (16 inches by 12). When the component 
layers of a sardonyx are of fine colour and sharply 
defined, the stone is known in modern parlance as an 
‘Oriental sardonyx* — a term which is used without 
reference to the geographical source whence the stone 
is obtained. A famous ancient locality for sard was in 
Babylonia, and the name of the stone may be of 
Persian origin (see preceding col. n. 2). The sardonyx 
is frequently stained, or at least its colour heightened, 
by chemical processes. Imitations are fabricated by 
cementing two or three layers of chalcedony together, 
and so building up a sardonyx ; baser counterfeits 
are formed simply of paste. See Onyx. 

<rap86nj£ (Rev. 21 2ot) does not occur in 0 . But RVmg. 
unaccountably has sardonyx for yahalGm (cSt) in Ex. 2 S18 
(EV ‘diamond’), though it passes over Ex. 39 n and Ezek. 
2 S 13 without remark. 

SAREA (saream, -1AM), 4 Esd. 1424, a scribe. 
The name is doubtless the same as Serai ah [q.v.]. 

SAREPTA (CAP6TTTA [Ti. WH]), Lk. 4 2 6 f AV, 
RV ZAKErHATH. 


SARGON 


Policy (§ 2). The North-west (§ 1 • 

Early troubles (§ 3). Ashdod (§ 17). 

In the West (§ 4./.) Babylon (§ 18). 

In the North (§§ 6-8). Closing years (§ 19). 

The West again (§ 9_Z). Isaiah (§ 20). 

Bibliography (§ 21). 


Sargon (J 13 ")p; &pN& [BNAQP], CApA|-6d v [Aq. 
Theod.], c&p[~toN [Symm. in Q my -J ; Assyrian, Sarru- 
1 Descent* u ^ in * [the god] has established the 
*, - , * king 1 ) was the successor of Shalmaneser 

claim to ,,, L • e . . „ „ tJ 

throne n * as k,n S of Assyria, B.c. 722-705. He 
is often called Sarrukin arku , * Sargon 
the later,’ to distinguish him from Sargon of Akkad, one 
of the earliest and grandest rulers of Babylonia, in the 
third millennium B.c. Sargon II. had apparently little 
difficulty in seizing the reins of power, for according to 
the Babylonian Chronicle {KB 2276 //. 29^) Shal¬ 
maneser died in the month of Tebetu B. c. 722, and 
Sargon sat on the throne in Assyria on the 22nd of 
the same month. By what claim he succeeded he no¬ 
where tells us, nor does he ever mention his father or 
ancestry. His son Sennacherib usually claims descent 
from him, but on his entry into Babylon seems to have 
put forward a claim to descent from Gilgames and the 
mythical heroes of the past, through a long line of 
Assyrian and Babylonian kings. Sargon’s grandson 
Esarhaddon put forward a claim to be the remote 
descendant of Bel-banl son of Adast, an ancient king of 
Assyria not otherwise known to us. The sons of 
Esarhaddon, Asur-bani-pal and Samas-sum-ukln, adopt 
his claim to royal descent. We need not contemptu¬ 
ously reject their claim, since it may have come to them 
through Esarhaddon’s mother. On the other hand we 
are bound to admit his right to be called mukin ifdi 
mati, ‘founder of a dynasty.* Further, his evident 
partiality for the old capital Assur, which he invariably 
styles 4 my city,’and the epithet piru Assur, ‘ offspring 
of Assur,* so often applied to him hy his descendants, 
point to his having come from that city. 

Sargon II. certainly represents the return to power 
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3 . Early 
troubles. 


SARGON 

in Assyria of the old aristocracy, as the restorer of the 
« Hi* rtnlicv ancient bur S her rights and privileges 
mS p0UCy * in the old capitals Assur and Harran, 
and later the consolidator of his empire by the extension 
of like freedom to the cities of Babylonia. His scrupu¬ 
lous regard for the claims of ancient titles to land, 
whether temple endowments or ancestral domains, and 
his careful restoration of rights taken away by fraud 
or violence, tyranny or conquest, both in Assyria and 
(later) in Babylonia, were repeatedly set forth by him as 
justifications^ for a turn which he wished to give to his 
own name Sarrukinu, 'the true king.’ The fact that 
the achievements, which later writers ascribe to Sargon 
of Akkad, bear such close resemblance to the historical 
events of Sargon II.’s reign, has tempted some to doubt 
the historical worth of the earlier parallels. It is not un¬ 
likely that Sargon II., who may have taken the name 
Sarrftkin on coming to the throne, deliberately set to 
work to revive the glories of the ancient Sargon. 

Sargon II. did not immediately enter into full posses¬ 
sion of the empire which Tiglath-pileser III. 

had conquered and Shalmaneser 
IV. seems to have retained. The 
change of dynasty was the signal 
for a general rebellion of the outlying tributary 
states. There could not have been much of 
the year R.C. 722 left when he was acknow¬ 
ledged successor in Assyria ; but before the 
end of his accession year, Merodach-baladan 

11., a Chaldman king of Bit Yakin, who had 
submitted and paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser 

111., had moved his hordes of nomad sup¬ 
porters into Babylonia, and in Nisan B.c. 721 
sat on the throne of Babylon. The army of 
Humbanigas, king of Elam, invaded N. 

Babylonia, and Sargon had to meet both. 
Fortunately Samaria, after a ‘ three ’ years’ 
siege, had just fallen, and so probably released 
an army. Sargon fought with Humbanigas 
in the rebitu of DCirilu, and both sides claimed 
the victory. Merodach - baladan seems to 
have arrived too late to engage in battle. 
Humbanigas, either incensed at this lack of 
support, or too shattered to renew the strife 
even with such reinforcement, returned to 
Elam. Sargon did not pursue him, or 
venture to attack Merodach - baladan ; but 
Durilu and all N, Babylonia remained in 
Sargon’s hands. Merodach-baladan indeed 
reigned twelve years in Babylon and the S. of 
Babylonia, in spite of Sargon, and * contrary 
to the will of the gods ’; but never did he venture 
to fall upon Sargon’s rear whilst he waged his wars 
incessantly in every other direction. On the whole 
the advantage lay with Sargon, who was able to deal 
with his enemies one by one and crush them in detail, 
and finally to turn the whole force of his mighty empire 
on Babylon. 

From some of Sargon’s own earlier inscriptions there 
is reason to believe that he did not reckon his own 
4 Samaria rei S n fr ° m B - C * 722 but from B.C. 720. 

The historians of Babylon and his own 
later inscriptions, however, reckoned his regnal years 
from his acknowledgment in Assur itself. Left un¬ 
disturbed by his most formidable enemies in the S. he 
turned his attention to the reconquest of the \V. In 
the account of the capture of Samaria, and the deporta¬ 
tion of 27,290 men, the flower of the nation, Sargon’s 
annals record the settlement there of captives from 
other lands. In this the scribe surely anticipates what 
occurred later, for Sargon had won no victories at that 
time. Certainly Samaria was in a position to join the 
cities allied with Ilu-bi’di in b.c. 720. 

Doubtless encouraged by the indecisive appearance 
of Sargon’s battle at Dftrilu, relieved evidently of the 
Assyrian army then withdrawn to the S. , and urged on 
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by the intrigues of Pir’u, king of the N. Arabian land 
5 Hamath tbe wb ole West seems to have 

and Gaza struc H for independence. Ilu-bi’di (or 
Iau-bi’di), an upstart, probably a creature 
of Pir’u, had made himself king of Hamath. Such 
old dependencies of Assyria as Arpad and Simirra joined 
him. Damascus and Samaria, only lately captured, 
and partly no doubt peopled by exiles from other lands, 
who had nothing to lose and hoped for revenge, joined 
the conspiracy. Hanun of Gaza, once expelled by 
Tiglath-pileser III., now supported by Sib’e, the Tartan 
(see So) of Musur, had got back his kingdom. 
But though Ilu-bi’di was able to collect a vast army at 
Karkar, Sargon seems to have swept them away with 
ease. Sargon followed up Hanun to Rapihu, where he 
and Sib’e were defeated. Hanno was captured and 
taken to Assur, Sib’e fled, Rapihu was plundered. Syria 
and the West remained quiet for some ten years, 720- 
711 B.c. 

Sargon’s most powerful enemies now lay in the N. 



Sargon and his principal officers, 
and XE. Already Tiglath-pileser III. had subdued 


6. Minni. 


Man and placed there a vassal king, Iranzu. 


Beyond that buffer state, however, lay 
Zikirtu (Sagartia), probably pressed by the already 
encroaching Cimmerians, if not themselves an advance 
guard of that horde of nomad barbarians. Their king 
Mitatti incited two of Iranzfi’s subject cities to rebel, 
and Iranztl appealed to his overlord for assistance. In 
719 B. C., accordingly, Sargon captured and destroyed 
these cities (Suandahul and Durdukku). Three of the 
cities which had been fortified against 
Armenia, but had gone over to Rtisa, 
king of Armenia, the instigator of most of the trouble 
here, were captured and their people deported to Syria. 

In the next year Kiakki, prince of Sinuhtu, 
one of the districts in Tabal, had omitted 
to send tribute. He was captured and taken with most 
of his people to Assur. His land was added to that of 
Matti of Atun (Tun, Tyana), which was subjected to 
« n . , a proportionate increase in tribute. 

9 . Carchemish. Next year> Carchemish was dealt with. 
It had retained a shadow of independence, whilst its 
neighbours had lost theirs, from policy on the part of 
Assyria. The Assyrian monarch was content with 
loyalty and a rich tribute, and Pislris of Carchemish 
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had been loyal to Tiglath-pileser III. Now, doubtless 
owing to fear, he had allied himself with Mitfi of 
Muski, and omitted to send tribute. He was deported 
to Assyria and Carchemish was peopled with Assyrians. 
In this year, Umma-nigas, king of Elam, died and was 
succeeded by Sutruk-nahtinta. The death of Iranzfi, 
king of Man, reopened the north-eastern question. 

Aza, the son of lranzil, who succeeded his father, was murdered 
by Bagdaui of UmildiS, Mitatti of Zikirtu and a ruler of Misianda 
being concerned in the conspiracy, and Rusa of Armenia being a 
supporter. Sargon proinpdy marched into the district, captured 
Bagdatti and flayed him alive on the spot where he had murdered 
Aza. Ullusunu, brother of Aza, succeeded him on the throne 
of Man with Sargon’s consent. But he clearly distrusted the 
power of Assyria to protect him against Armenia, and gave up 
twenty-two of his cities to Rusa, as a ‘ present.’ Beyond Man, 
towards Media, lay Karalla and Allabra, two small buffer states, 
whose kings ASur-li’ and Itti had heen subject to Assyria, if 
they were not actually Assyrians. Ullusunu fled to the hills 
and left his capital Izirtu to be captured and burned. Two 
other cities, Zibia and Arma’id, which resisted were taken. But 
Sargon had no intention to hold permanently, with Assyrian 
garrisons, such a remote dependency. He accepted Ullusunu’s 
submission, reinstated him as king, and caused him to resume 
possession of the cities ‘ presented,’doubtless in fear, to Rusfi. 
The allies were severely treated, A 5 ur-li’ of Karalla was slain, 
his people deported to Hamath, and his land turned into an 
Assyrian province. Itti of Allabra, with his family, was de¬ 
ported to Hamath, and a new vassal king set in his place. 

Sargon now advanced farther E. 

Surgadia, whose governor Sepa-sarri had rebelled, was 
captured and, with Niksamma, added to the Assyrian province 
of Parsua. Bel -Sar-usur, governor of Kisesim in 
10. The \v. Media, was captured, his city made an Assyrian 
Median colony and called Kar-Nabu. Then a number of 
Cities. Median cities, Bit Saghat, Bit Hirmani, Bit Umargi, 
Kilambate, Armangu, were taken and constituted a 
new province. Harhar, whose governor Kihaba had been ex¬ 
pelled by the inhabitants, was captured, repeopled with captives 
from other lands, renamed Kar-Sarriikin, and made the capital 
of a new province. While settling the affairsof this new district 
Sargon received the tribute of twenty-eight Median city 
governors. 

These events are related under 716 B. C. ; but the 
scribe seems to have chosen to finish the story of the 
Median conquests at once, rather than return to it under 
715 B. C., when some of the events clearly occurred. 

All this while Rusa of Armenia had continued to 
instigate rebellions, which he does not seem to have 

. . openly supported, and would not take 

11 . Armenia. warning by the fate of his allies< As 

Ullusunu had deserted his cause, he fell upon the 
twenty-two cities which had once been presented him, 
took thorn by force from Man, and set up Daiukku, a 
subject of Ullusunu, as a rival king. In 715 B.c., 
Sargon put down this new kingdom, deported Daiukku 
to Hamath, took again the twenty-two cities, and put 
them under Assyrian garrisons. In Hupuskia, Sargon 
now received the homage of lanzfi of Xa’iri. Tilusina 
of Andia, to whom Rusfi had given the twenty-two 
cities, was now captured. So at last Ullusunu was left 
in undisturbed possession of his land as a vassal of 
Sargon’s. Harhar, just made into a province, had 
already rebelled ; so it was again reduced, augmented by 
Assyrianised territory, and strongly fortified as a garrison 
against the Medes, on whom a yearly tribute in horses 
was impose 1. 

In the N\\\, Mitfi of Muski (see Tubal axd 
Meshecii) had annexed some cities from the land of 

12 Musko- ^ * cp Hoksf - § 3 )- ^ 7*5 » c. 

' < * Sargon’s troops recaptured them. At 

Arabia* ^is t * nie ’ P ro ^ a bly, Sargon made his 
influence supreme over Tvre and extended 
it to the ' Ionian Sea,’ perhaps to Cyprus. 

In Arabia the tribes of Haiapfi (cp Ephah, and see 
If A 7U) 146/, 613), Ibfididi, Marsimanni, and Tamud 
had been tributaries of Tiglath-pileser III. They had 
neglected to send tribute to Sargon ; for how long does 
not appear. He now sent an expedition against them. 
They were easily reduced to order and many deported 
to Samaria. Pir’u of Musur, Samsi queen of Arabia, 
It’amra of Saba, and some of the kings on the sea 


coast and in the desert sent rich tribute of gold, precious 
stones, ivory, incense, spices, horses, and camels. 

In 714 B.c., Sargon went back to Man. Ullusunu 
received him loyally. Dalta of Ellipi sent presents 
p , .. from the S. border of Media. Zikirtu 

13. reduction was then atlacke d. Three fortresses 
ot Armenia. and twent y_f our cities were taken and 
plundered. The capital Parda was burnt, and then 
Mitatti with his people disappeared. Whether they 
migrated to the N. of Armenia and joined the advancing 
Gimirri (see Gomek), or were swallowed up by them, 
or returned to their old home S. of the Black Sea, does 
not appear. Now Sargon turned on Rusa of Armenia 
and defeated him with great slaughter and carried off 
260 of the royal family. Rusfi lied to the hills. Sargon 
then went through the regions which had owned Rusa’s 
sway, burnt and pillaged cities, to the number of 140, 
augmented the dominions of Ullusunu with Zihardussu 
and Umildis, and reduced Armenia to helplessness. 
One city deserved special vengeance, Musasir (Mushitzar), 
whose prince Urzana had submitted long ago to Shal¬ 
maneser IV., taking an oath of fealty to Asur, but had 
turned traitor, and gone over to Rusa. 

Musasir was approached by difficult mountain paths. Urzana 
fled to the hills, but his city was soon taken. Sargon makes 
much of this capture, representing it on his sculptures at 
Khorsabad. Urzana’s wife and family, 6000 of the inhabitants, 
and an immense booty of mules, asses, cattle, gold, silver, bronze, 
precious stones, magnificent garments, were carried away to 
Assyria. The city was extraordinarily wealthy. Sargon placed 
large portions of Armenia, probably all the S. and E., and the 
districts accessible from Lake Van, under his own rule, garrison¬ 
ing the towns and appointing Assyrian governors. Rusa, in 
despair at the irretrievable ruin of his land, committed suicide, 
* like a pig.’ 

In 713 B. c., Sargon was recalled to Ellipi, Bit 
Daiukku, and Karalli. The inhabitants of Karalli had 
expelled his delegate and set up Amitassi, 


14. Further 
Median 


brother of Asur-li’ f as king. Sargon put 
down this rebellion and further extended 
conques s. b j s eonC j Uests j n Media. The regions 
named are of the highest importance for the early history 
of the Medes. The Aribi (named by Ptolemy as later 
in the S. of Gcdrosia), the mighty Mandai, were all 
subdued, and Sargon received the tribute of Ullusunu 
of Man, Daltfi of Ellipi and Ninib-aplu-iddina of 
Allabria. 

In the time of Tiglath-pileser the land of Tabal had 
been conquered and its king deposed. Tiglath-pileser 
had set Hull£, a man of humble birth, on 


15. Cilicia 
and Tabal. 


the throne, who seems to have been a 
faithful vassal till his death. Sargon had 
added the people of Bit Burutas to his dominions. 
When his son Ambaris succeeded, Sargon sent him 
presents and gave him his daughter to wife and added 
the city of Hilakku to his territory. But Ambaris was 
a traitor, and was involved in the plots of Mitfi of 
Musk& and Rusa of Armenia. Sargon now deprived 
him of his throne, made his country into an Assyrian 
province, and deported Ambaris to Assyria with his 
family and chief nobles. 

In 712 B.C. Sargon punished the intrigues of Tar- 
hu-nfizi of Meliddu. He had attacked Gunzinanu of 

„ „ „ Kamnian, one of Sargon’s faithful 

16. Commagene ; vassals CUy after citv w cap . 

1 ogarmah. tured Meliddu the capital fell, Tar- 
hunazi was besieged in Tulgarimme, captured, and 
taken in chains to Assyria. The district was made an 
Assyrian province, a number of fortresses erected against 
Armenia, and against Muski, whilst Meliddu was 
annexed to Kummuh. Next year, seemingly, Gurgum 
had to be pacified. Here Mutallu had slain his own 
father, Tarhulara, and set himself on his throne. The 
parricide was soon put down and carried captive to 
Assyria, and his land made an Assyrian province. 

Once more trouble arose in Philistia. Azuri, king of 
Ashdod, had planned to refuse his tribute, and had 
begun to negotiate alliances with the neighbouring 
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17. Ashdod. 


states of anti-Assyrian tendencies, when Sargon deposed 
him, and placed his brother Ahimiti 
on the throne (see Ashdod). The 
inhabitants, however, rebelled under the leadership of 
one Yamani, a common soldier, perhaps an Ionian 
Greek, or a man from Yemen, and Ahimiti was expelled 
(see § 20). Then Philistia, Edom, Moab, and Judah, 
relying on Pir’u of Musri, joined the rebellion. 

Sargon swiftly sent his army to the scene, captured Ashdod, 
Gath, Asdudimmu, and carried off their inhabitants, their 
gods, the palace treasures, and Yamani's wife and children. 
Yamani escaped to Musur ; he was, however, apparently cap¬ 
tured by the Icing of Meluhha, and sent in chains to A§ur. The 
cities were rebuilt and repeopled with captives from other 
quarters. Again, for the time, the W. country was quiet, 
having received a warning that no help could be had from 
Musur. 

Those states which, though hoping for Musur’s 
assistance, had avoided hostile acts, seem to have been 
unmolested by Sargon. It is true, this king does once 
call himself musciknis mdtn Iauda sa asarsu ruku , ‘ the 
subjugator of the land of Judah, whose situation is far 
off’ (KB 2 36/I). This has been thought either to arise 
out of a confusion between Israel and Judah, or to refer 
to the Syrian land of Yaudi, but may possibly point to 
an otherwise unrecorded submission of Judah, con¬ 
sequent on the fall of Ashdod, in 720 b.c. (See 
Ashdod. ) 

Now came the crowning achievement of Sargon’s 
reign. He had humbled his enemies on every side, 
Th r li f securec * rear, accumulated vast 

f Tt h 1 1 treasure ' twined a veteran army, and 

y * now had at his command the services 
of countless slave warriors who had proved their valour 
against him and were now at his disposal. He turned 
his resistless forces against Merodach-baladan, in 
Babylon, who had not been able to conciliate the 
Babylonians. His nomad supporters had been allowed 
to possess themselves of the lands and property of 
the old inhabitants, doubtless as a reward for their 
support. Merodach-baladan was unable, if he wished, 
to win the affections of his subjects. They looked to 
Sargon to follow the examples of Tiglath-pileser III. and 
Shalmaneser IV., and so to restore the old privileges and 
rights. Sargon first attacked the allies, Aramaic 
peoples on the borders of Elam. Such tribes as the 
Gambuli, Ru’a, Hindaru, Iatburu, and Pukudu were 
subdued and formed into a new Assyrian province with 
Dur-Nabu for its capital. Holding this region, Sargon 
was safe from any movement on the part of Elam, if 
Sutruknahunta had cared to move. When Merodach- 
baladan sent to Elam to ask for his help, that astute 
monarch accepted the presents, but gave no help. 
Merodach-baladan could not depend upon his small 
band of Chaldaean retainers to face Sargon, and fled 
when the Assyrians commenced operations in Babylonia 
by the capture of Bit Dakkuri. 

Merodach-baladan seems to have spent the winter in 
the S., at Ikbi-Bel, which he fortified with the greatest 
care. Sargon made no haste to follow him. Sargon’s 
objective was Babylon. The inhabitants of Babylon 
welcomed him as a deliverer. They w r ent out in a 
great procession to Dur-Ladinna, the capital of Bit 
Dakkuri, and brought Sargon in triumph into the city 
of Babylon. There he took possession of the palace of 
Merodach-baladan, offered the regular offerings to the 
gods, and received the tribute of the subjugated Baby¬ 
lonian states. Then he set himself to restore order. 
He cleaned out and rebuilt the ruined canal, from 
Borsippa, which served as the procession street for 
Nabff at the Nisan feast. Then in the beginning of the 
year 709 b.c., he ‘took the hands of Bel’ and was 
legitimate monarch of Babylon. 

Next month, Aaru of 709 B.c., Sargon resumed his 
campaign against Merodach-baladan. The latter had 
seen all his allies in turn surrender, so he withdrew to 
his ancestral domain Dur lakin on the Euphrates. 
There he assembled the scattered remnants of his forces. 


He had carried off in chains some of the notables 
of the S. Babylonian cities. Now he set out his camp 
under the walls of the city and protected it by a wicie 
moat filled by a canal from the Euphrates, broke down 
all the bridges, and 1 in the midst of the waters like a 
swamp hawk ’ awaited Sargon's attack. Sargon made 
his veterans ‘ fly over the waters like eagles. ’ Merodach- 
baladan’s army was again defeated, under the walls of 
the city ; wounded himself, he managed to escape ; but 
his camp with all its treasures fell into Sargon’s hands. 
The city w r as soon after taken and destroyed. The 
captive notables were released and reinstated in their 
old possessions. The old temple endowments were 
restored, the worships renewed, the deported gods 
brought back. The captured districts of Bit lakin on 
the Elamite frontier w^ere resettled with captives from 
Kummuh, and their inhabitants transferred there. 
Fortresses were garrisoned against Elani, and the old 
kingdom of Bit Yakin became an Assyrian province, 
attached to the governor of Babylon and Gambuli. 

These successes secured Sargon further bloodless 
triumphs. Upiri, king of Dilmun, in the Persian Gulf, 
rT . sent presents and an embassy of con- 

iy. Closing gratulation Mit a of M u § k j ( w ho h a d 

years. b een such a trouble in past years, and 
was now hard pressed by the governor of Kue, sent in 
his submission, while Sargon was still engaged in 
Iatburi. The kings of seven Cyprian cities sent 
presents. Tyre also seems to have desired friendly 
relations. 

Sargon's absence in the S. affected other states some¬ 
what differently. In 708 B.c., Mutallu of Kummuh, 
in collusion with Argistis of Armenia, Rusa’s son and 
successor, threw off his allegiance. An army was sent 
against him ; he dared not meet it, and fled. His 
family and possessions fell into the hands of the 
conqueror. Kummuh became an Assyrian province. 
In the same year arose troubles in Ellipi. Dalta had 
proved a faithful vassal ; but on his death his sons 
Nibe and Ispabara quarrelled over the succession. 
Nib£ obtained assistance from Elam, Ispabara applied 
to Assyria. An Assyrian army soon besieged Nibe and 
his Elamite supporters, captured the capital Marubisti, 
and brought Nibe captive to Assyria. Ispabara was 
duly set on the throne as an Assyrian vassal. 

The inscriptions of Sargon extend no further, and 
his last three years are somewhat obscure. He died in 
705 B. c., some think by the hand of an assassin. 

Sargon was a great builder. For the greater part of 
his reign he lived at Kalah, but he was all the while 
building the magnificent city of Dur Sarrfikin, on the 
site of the old city of Maganuba, in the rebit (see Reho- 
BOTH-ir) of Nineveh. The vast ruins of Dur Sarrukin 
w r ith its palaces, now the village of Khorsabad, were 
excavated by the French under Botta, Place, Oppert, 
and others. They form the most perfect type of an 
Assyrian city yet known. There were found the chief 
inscriptions which give so full an account of Sargon's 
reign. For a full description of the wondrous halls 
with their long series of sculpture and endless detail of 
battle scenes, we must refer to Botta and Handin, 
Monument de Nineve. Sargon’s inscriptions are full of 
descriptions of the preparations for the building of this 
city. He ransacked the quarries and forests of Lebanon, 
Amanus, and the Syrian hills for wood and valuable 
stones to beautify his palace. He expended the vast 
treasures which his conquests gave him in its construc¬ 
tion, though for the greater part of the time his swarms 
of captives were employed there in forced labour. As 
the ilku or corvte seems to have ceased in Marheswan, 
709 B.c., the actual building was probably finished then. 
In 707 B.c. Sargon returned from Babylon ; on the 
22nd of Tesrit in that year the gods of DAr-Sarrflkin 
entered their temples. 

Sargon also built and restored largely at Kalah and 
other cities in his kingdom. Nineveh was then com- 
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paratively insignificant; but he restored the temple of 
Nabu there. C. H. vv. j. 

Is. 20 1 is the only OT passage which mentions the 
great usurper by name. The view that c*-isc and 
_ z"a often stand for the N. Arabian regions 

20 * jargon of am | Cush ( see MizRAtM, Cush, 

ana isaian. 2) and thc theory thnt cn£Kf . Ephraim,* 

is sometimes a corruption, or, at any rate, a synonym 
of S'OTV, ‘ Jerahmeel' (e.g., in Judg. 17 1 19 1 i S. 1 1 ; 
cp Kamathaim-zophim, Micah, 2), oblige the present 
writer to modify or even reject some of the current 
views on what are called the ‘ Assyrian prophecies * of 
Isaiah. According to his theory it becomes in the 
highest degree probable that the danger which beset the 
state from X. Arabia was as much in the mind of 
Hebrew prophets and statesmen as the danger from 
Assyria, and that some prophecies which have been 
thought to refer to Assyrian invaders may refer after all 
to N. Arabians. 

1. We will look first at Is. 10 s^, and specially at 
vv. 8-io. These verses arc usually supposed to refer to 
the fall of Carchemish, Calno {?), Arpad, Hamath, 
Damascus, and Samaria, and arc thought to indicate as 
the date of the prophecy some period in the reign of 
Sargon after 717 (fall of Carchemish). This appears 
to be a mistake. The places referred to in v. 9 are prob¬ 
ably not to the X. but to thc S. of Judah : Kir-cusham, 
Jerahmeel, Ephrath, Maacath, Cusham, and Shimron 
—places on the X. Arabian border, of the two latter of 
which Isaiah had predicted the conquest in a much mis¬ 
understood earlier prophecy (see >84, where probably 
‘ Dammesek’ [EV Damascus] should be ‘Cusham,* and 
‘ Shomron ’ [EV ‘Samaria*] should be ‘Shimron’). 
This critical conclusion, however, does not force us to 
give up referring Is. 10 5 f. to the reign of Sargon. The 
prediction of Isaiah in .84 (as we can now understand 
it) was fulfilled, at least to a moderate extent, not by 
Tiglath-pileser, but by Sargon, who was perhaps starting 
on his Arabian campaign (see above, § 13) when the 
prophet put dramatically into the mouth of * Assyria * 
the boastful exaggerations of Is. 10 8-10. 

2. In passing on to Is. 20 , it is almost enough to 
refer here to Isaiah [Prurhet], § 5, [Hook], § 9, and 
for monumental evidence to the well-known passage in 
Sargon’s cylinder text (A 7 ? 2 64 ; Intr./s. 120), relative to 
the treasonable designs of Hhilistia, Judah, Edom, and 
Moab, and the inability of Pir’u, king of Musri (so 
Winckler), 1 to help them. 

Something may, however, he said about the names of Azuri, 
king of Ashdod, his brother Ahimiti, and the popular nominee 
Yainani which the present writer regards as probably X. Arabian 
ethnics; for Azuri cp Azariah and Azareel, where the final -ah and 
~(e)el are separate additions, and for Ahimiti cp Ahitfib, which is 
commonly misunderstood, and springs from an ethnic, most 
probably Rehobolhi, 2 while Yamani (hardly ‘Ionian’) may 
perhaps be grouped with such popular Hebrew corruptions of 
the ethnic ‘ Jerahmeel ’ as p*^, *:*2' (Yamin, Yemlni). Winckler 
(K A 70, n. 1) compares Yamani to Omri. Xow, in the 
present writer’s opinion, O.mri (q.7>.) was of Jerahmeelite origin, 
and from Joab’s lime onwards (cp Zeruiah) adventurers from 
the Negeb made their way to power through their ability in 
warfare. 

3. Now, too, we can understand better Is. 281-4, 
which describes the fall of the ‘ proud crown ’ of certain 
‘drunkards*—surely not the unfortunate brethren of 
Isaiah in Samaria, but the tyrannical princes of the 
southern Ephraim— i.e. , Jerahmeel ; the place intended 
is probably the capital of the land of Jerahmeel, by 
which so much harm had been done to Israel and 
Judah. The Jerahmeelites, however, must have sent 
tribute in time to avert the dreaded punishment of 
captivity ; the prophecy of woe was unfulfilled. 

4. The attempt of Sayce to explain several passages 
of Isaiah (e.g., chaps. 1 10 $^ 22i-i4 and partly 
36 f.) with reference to the supposed invasion of 

1 Musri , etc. (MVG, 1898, I281 and 25; KAT<?) 70; cp 

Mizkaim, $ 2 A H 

2 The Hebrew name Ahi moth (q.v.) most probably has the 
same origin. 


Judah by Sargon lacks adequate exegetical and monu¬ 
mental basis. On these passages, see Intr. Is. especi- 
ally 3 f (with the references). Even if ‘subjugator’ 
(musaknis, see § 17) pointed to a submission of Hezekiah 
to Sargon in 720 B.c., this would not serve as an 
explanation of the strong language of Isaiah, who 
speaks (in so far as the language is really his) of 
invasion and devastation. t. k. c. 

In his Keilschri/ttexte Sargons (2 vols. 1889) Winckler 
rearranges the material published by Botta, Place, Oppert, and 
others, and gives a full bibliography. His 
21 . Literature, own articles (A OP, passim) and his mono¬ 
graph, Musri , Meluhha , Main (Ml 'G, 1898, 
1 and 4) are the chief additional sources. Sargon's Annals are 
chronologically arranged. The Babylonian Chronicle gives a 
brief imperfectly preserved summary, and the Canon lists supply 
a few more particulars. The letters sent to Sargon, or his son 
Sennacherib, by the governors or generals will, when completely 
published by Prof. R. F. Harper, add greatly to our knowledge 
of events, but are not yet available. On the whole, we are 
better informed about Sargon’s reign than about any other 
portion of Assyrian history. 

The chief inscriptions of Sargon are given by Winckler, Die 
Keilschri/ttexte Sargons, Leipzig, 1889. For the literature see 
there p. 1-3, also A'/?2 55. Winckler has added several texts in 
his Sammlung von Kci Isclt rift text en , 2 , on which see his A OF, 
passim. For a fuller text of K. 1989 see Johns, Assyrian Deeds 
and Documents, no. 809. For the History see now Rogers, 
History of Babylonia and Assyria 2 148-182, as well as the 
Histories in Assyria. For a view of events in Armenia in 
Sargon’s reign, of uncertain date, prohably during his stay in 
Babylon, see article hy R. C. Thompson, in AJSL , July 1901. 

C. H. VV. J. §§ I-19, 21 ; T. K. C. , § 20. 

SARIB (THy*), a place on the S. border of Zebulun, 
Josh. 19 10 12 ([e]ceAeK [|-coAa]. ceAAoyK [B] [eooc], 
CAp 0 iA, capiA [A], cApeiA. [c]<xp[e]iA [L]; Besh. 
Ashdoa). Reading tic, we may place the site at Tell 
Shadiid, on the N T . edge of the plain of Esdraelon, 12 
m. S. of Jefdt (Conder, PEFAI 270). 

SARON (capoon)* Acts 935, RY Sharon. 

SAROTHIE (cApcoOei [ 1 * 1 , -Oie {A], om. L), a 
group of children of ‘ Solomon’s servants ’ (see below) 
in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9, § 8r), one 
of eight inserted in 1 Esd. 5 34 after Pochereth-hazzebaim 
of ; Ezra 257= Xeh. 7 59. 

According to the ordinary view, an explanation would be 
hazardous (for the two views, see Xethinim and Solomon’s 
Servants). If, however, is ‘Salmah’ and c*jt: R a 

corruption of then we have a right to look to the X. 

Arabian borderland, and ‘Sarothei’ ( 0 »), like ‘ Sophereth ’ 
and ‘ Shephatiah,’ may be a corruption of 'n£~S, Sarephathi (see 
Zarefhath). t. K. C. 

SARSECHIM (LTDpnlr and the Western 

and the Eastern readings respectively), apparently the 
name of a Babylonian prince (Jer. 393 NABoyCAXAp 
[BXA], -CApAX [Q]> CApCAxeiM [Q mg -])- Schrader 
(AY 1 7Y-) 416) offers no explanation. Giesebrecht thinks 
that the preceding ‘ Xebo ’ (in MT) should form part of 
the name (cp (£S), and that the name thus produced is a 
corruption of Xerushasban (q.v. ). The hypothesis, 
however, that Jerahmeelites and Edomites took part (to 
say the least) in the capture of Jerusalem suggests onr 
reading it', * the prince of the Cushites (of X. 

Arabia).’ For the context see XTrgal-SHAREZHR. 


SARUCH (cepoyx [Ti. \VH]) P Lk.3 3 5 AV, RV 

Serug. 


SASH (Dn-irp), Is. 320 RY. See Girdle, 4. 

SATAN. Satan appears in the OT, as a distinct 
superhuman personality, only in three passages (Zech. 

1 Occurrence 3 Job 1 2 l Ch - 211 '' M of which are 
. post-exilic, the earliest dating from 

m * 519, the last from about 300 B.c. 

In Ps. 1096 (see Cheyne), as also probably in Ecclus. 
21 27 (see Ecclesiasticus, § 19), the term is used of 
a human adversary or opposer. So far as the OT is 
concerned, three points require discussion ; the meaning 
and usage of the term (§2), the origin of the belief 
(§ 3), and its development (§ 4). 
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The root (stn), which belongs to the old Semitic stock 
(cp Ar. stn), signifies ‘to oppose another (by putting 

2 Meaning oneself in his wa y)*’ The noun jap sdtdn 

, ® occurs in the early Hebrew Literature ; 

an use. j n a p assa g e like Nu. 2222 32, the original 
sense is still clear—‘ The angel ... set himself 
in the way to be a sdtdn to him (Balaam)’ ; else¬ 
where the original sense is less prominent (see 1 S. 294 
2 S. 1922 [23] 1 K. 54 [18] 11 14 23 25, cp Sitnah, Gen. 
2621). In Ps. 1096 the word is used of an opponent at 
law, an accuser. It is with this last shade of meaning 
that kas-Sdtdn, ' the Satan,’ is used in Zech. 3 if , where 
for the first time the word becomes the official title of 
a distinct personality ; in Job, where the word is also 
used with the article, the usage is similar ; but in Ch. 
the article disappears, the word virtually becomes a 
proper name and the original sense probably loses 
prominence, although here, as generally elsewhere, 0 HA 
translates the term by 5 ta/ 3 oXos ; in NT both the trans¬ 
lation and the transliteration (Varavas) are common ; 
the transliteration occurs in the LXX (of the person ; 
sometimes as Zarao, see Redpath) only in < 5 A at Job 
23, in Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion in Zech. 3 i; 
in Aquila also in Job 1 6. The word used as a common 
noun is transliterated in r K. 11 14 23 25 (with variants) 
and also in two or three places by one or more of the 
later Greek versions. 

It has often been suggested that Persian influences 
have, if not produced, yet affected the development of 

3 Origin tke J ew ' s ^ belief in Satan. That the name 

A, f Satan is borrowed, cannot of course be 
of belief. . . . . T . , 

maintained. It is, as we have seen, a pure 

Semitic word in early use among the Israelites. Nor 
can it be asseited that the position of the Satan at all 
closely resembles that of Angromainyu (Ahriman). 1 
Angromainyu is an independent power sharply opposed 
to Ahura Mazda, the good power ; and, like him, 
concerned in the work of creation. The Satan in the 
earlier Hebrew passages is completely subordinate to 
Yahwe. Still, if the Book of Job (including the 
Prologue) is post-exilic, and later than Zech. 1 - 8 , it is 
not inconceivable that the Persian belief in Angromainyu 
may have influenced the further development of the 
belief in Satan as we find it in Job—a view which would 
be in perfect accordance with historical analogy. The 
matter, as here stated, needs a more thorough investiga¬ 
tion in the light of biblical and Avesta criticism (cp 
Zoroastrianism, § 8). But at any rate, the ultimate 
roots of belief in Satan, as well as of the belief in angels, 
lie in the early popular Israelitish religion, which, how¬ 
ever, of course, cannot be dissociated from the religions of 
the other Semitic peoples. To that religion the ‘ sons of 
the Elohim' (Angels, § 2)— in post-exilic psalms a term 
for angels—were apparently native, and it is in the 
closest connection with these that ‘ the Satan ’ quite clearly 
appears in Job, though it should be added that, unlike the 
sons of Elohim, and unlike ‘ the Satan ' of Zech. 3 , * the 
Satan ' of Job 1 n is a cosmic personage. May it not be 
that ‘ the Satan ’ owes his origin as a distinct character 
among the ‘ sons of Elohim ’ (or angels), partly at any rate, 
to the growing tendency, manifest in both Zech. and Job, 
and even as early as Ezekiel (cp e.g ., 40 3 /), to dis¬ 
tinguish Yahwe’s attendants by their functions ; and may 
not at any rate the main reason why he gained a more 
distinct and enduring individuality than, e.g., ‘ the man 
with the measuring line' (Zech. 2 i [2 s]), or ‘the inter¬ 
preting angel’ (Job 3323), be found in the constant 
presence of evil and the increasing desire to dissociate 
it from God? The Satan, at least as far as the kernel 
of the conception is concerned, may thus be one of those 
figures due to the crystallisation of temporary functions, 
which had long before been recognised as performed by 
Yahw'6 or one of his spirits, into permanent personalities. 
In an ancient story (Nu. 22*2 JJ.) the mal'akh Yahwt 

1 Cp de Harlez, Les origines de Zoroastrismc , 301-307. 
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had on a special occasion become a Satan ; now a single 
personality among Yahwe’s attendant spirits permanently 
appears as the Satan, whose duty it is to test men or to 
discharge God’s hostile purposes against them. If we 
would fix more exactly on the origin of the Satan, there 
is much to be said for Marti’s suggestion that he is the 
personification of the self-accusing conscience of Israel 
(cp Zech. 31-4) ; see Theol. St. Kr., 1892, pp. 208-245. 
With the foregoing discussion cp Angels, §§ 3 5. 

The development of the doctrine moves along two 
lines ; (a) from being subordinate to, Satan becomes 
4 . Develop- < kir g el y) independent of Yahwe ; ( b) from 

ment of the (not necessarily unjust) accuser 

belief becomes tke tempter and enemy of 

men. In NT' both developments are 
complete, in OT both are in process. 

(a) In Zech. the chief marks of Satan’s subordination 
are the rebuke administered to him and the complete 
disregard of his accusation, though, as the reference tc, 
the 1 filthy garments ’ = ‘ iniquity ’ shows, it was well 
founded. In Job this subordination is still clear ; 
throughout the book the angels are strictly subject to 
Yahwe, and the Satan is virtually one of them ; he 
suggests trying Job by calamities, but has no power to 
inflict them without Yahwe’s permission or in excess of 
the divinely assigned limits ( 1 11-13 25-7). Yet germs 
of the later independence of the Satan can be discerned ; 
the terms of 16 b 2 ib indicate that, whilst closely associ¬ 
ated with the ‘sons of the Elohim,’ he is in a certain 
manner distinct from them (‘ the Satan came also in 
the midst of them’): cp Enoch 40 7 ; again, in Zech. 
(1 10 f. 65-7) the angels are sent by Yahwe to go up and 
down in the earth, in Job the Satan appears to do so 
on his own initiative (note the question 1 ya 22 a), 
although the idea is as yet by no means that of 1 Bet. 
58 ; and finally he instigates Yahwe to injure Job ( 2 3^) 
— a significant feature when we contrast 1 K. 22 20, 
where it is only at YahwPs request that the spirit be¬ 
comes a lying spirit to entice Ahab. In 1 Ch. 21 r 
(—2 S. 24 1) the independence of Satan has apparently 
become as complete as it ever became ; whereas in Job 
he moves God against man, in Ch. he moves man 
against God. In Wisd. 224 Satan’s independence of 
and opposition to God is so well-established that, as in 
NT, men are classified as adherents of God or the 
Devil (oi tt)s €Kdvov fjeepidos 6pre s). 

(b) The view of Satan as tempter 1 belongs to an 
advanced stage. Statements attributing temptation to 
God, which were at first harmless, became impossible 
in the development of Jewish theology in a more reflec¬ 
tive age. Four passages which illustrate the four main 
stages in the evolution may be quoted in proof of 
this. Temptation to evil is in 2 S. 24 1 directly attributed 
to Yahwe ; in Job 1 f ultimately to God, but through 
the medium of Satan; in 1 Ch. 21 1 it is ascribed directly 
to Satan, and by the Chronicler’s alteration of his 
source, tacitly denied of God ; and finally in James 1 13 
it is directly denied of God. Except therefore in the 
very latest OT passages temptation to evil is not incon¬ 
sistent with the character of God ; consequently even 
in Job, far less in Zech., the Satan is not in any distinct 
manner morally opposed to God ; this, at the earliest, 
he becomes in Chronicles. 

This is the main point; how much anticipation of the later 
moral distinction can be discerned in Zech. and Job is an open 
question ; in Zech. it certainly seems most natural to see in him 
simply the spokesman for the sternly just demands of God ; hut 
the narrative of Job justifies Davidson’s sentence, ‘ He shows 
an assiduity slightly too keen in the exercise of his somewhat 
invidious function ’ {Job, p. 7). 

The passage already quoted from Wisdom illustrates 
another important development ; the Satan is identified 
with the serpent of the narrative of the fall. This 

1 How little temptation is suggested by the term is illustrated 
by Nu. 222232. So far is the angel of Yahwe, who becomes 
for the nonce a Satan, from tempting Balaam that he actually 
obstructs him in an evil course. 
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identification may have been due to foreign influence, 
either Persian (see Grimm on the passage) or Alexandrian 
(see Toy, Judaism ami Christianity, 159, 167). Com¬ 
pare and contrast Enoch 696 . Another late identifica¬ 
tion—that of Satan and the depraved will—is altogether 
exceptional {Iiaba bath., 16); cp Ecclesiasticus. 

Before passing on to the NT doctrine two negative 
points may be noted ; in OT no reference is made to 
angels attendant on Satan; ‘angels of evil' — i.e., 
angels who inflict injury—are still directly subject to 
God (cp Ps. 7849 C P 35 5/. and earlier 1 S. 10 14^ 
Judg. 923; see Angel, 3), nor to any ‘fall’ or 

4 punishment ’ of Satan. G. B. G. 

All uncertainty as to the current conception of Satan 
ceases when we reach the NT. No theory of dramatic 

5 In NT ° r P oet ' c P erson ification can here be main¬ 

tained. The ' enemy ’ of the OT is now 
individualised, the ’ Satans ’ of the book of Enoch are 
now unified. Satan is now the distinctly personal 
(Ja. 47) originator <2 Cor. 11 3 Jn. 844 1 Jn. 3 8 12), 
instigator (1 Thess. 3 s Mt. 4 1 ff.) and perpetuator (Eph. 
22) of sin, and the cause of its penalty, death (Jn. 844 
Heb. 214) ; the personal head of the realm of evil, with 
the ministers thereof (Eph. 22, i^ovaia, collective), evil 
bodily (Mt. T224 Lk. 13 16) and spiritual (Eph. 22 Jn. 
1231 1 Jn. 38 ); and the antagonist generally of God 
(Mt. 1339 Acts 13 10) and of man (1 Pet. 58 Eph. 616 
Lk. 22 3 i Rev. 12 i 2 ). 

Satan appears under nine distinct names. 

1. ap\uiv, ‘prince’ (Synoptists, tCjv 8 aup.oi'iu)v t Mk. 3 22 etc.; 

Jn., toO Koap-ov tovtov, 12 31; Paul, rfji tov aepo?, 

Eph. 2 2 ; and cp 0 eo<s tov alibi' o? toutov, 2 Cor. 

6, Names. 44, with the Kara tov a iutva tov k.o<t\ u.ou of the 

Ephesian passage. 

2. 6 TTfipa^iov, ‘ the tempter,’ Mt. 431 Thess. 3 5. 

3 . 8 id/ 3 oAos, ‘accuser,’ not necessarily ‘slanderer,’ of those 
who sin through his temptation (cp Karr)yopo<: twi- d 5 tA<£a>is 
Rev. 12 10), a title confined to Satan, except when used of 
human slanderers in the Pastoral Epistles, 1 hut generally signify¬ 
ing simply (as jn 1 Ch. 21 1 and everywhere in LXX), the ‘ enemy’ 
of (iod (Mt. 13 39 1 Jn. 3 10) and of man (1 Pet. 5 8); see Hatch, 
Essays in Biblical Greek , 45-47. 

4. 2 aTai'd?(Hebrewtransliterated, with Grecised form) ‘adver¬ 
sary,’ NT passim , whether as an adversary (i Thess. 2 18), a 
tempter (Mk. 1 13), or the prince of the demons or evil angels 
(Lk. 11 18 2 Cor. 12 7 [there is some authority for the form Saray 
here ; see Ti.]). 

5. £<?<?A£e/ 3 ouA (/See^/SovA [KB]), of doubtful derivation and 
signification (see Beelzebub), a name for Satan in the Synoptists 
alone, and solely in regard to demoniacal possession (Lk. 11 19 
compared with Mt. 12 26). 

6. 6 €\$po<:, ‘ the enemy ’ (Mt. 13 39 Lk.lOig). 

7. 6 Tronipo?, ‘the evil, injurious one’ (Mt. 13 19, cp irvev- 
fxara irovrjpa, Lk. 7 21) Eph. 0 16, and especially 1 Jn.). 

8. /SeAt ap, Syriac and Greek form of Belial only in 

2 Cor. 615 (Christ and Beliar, light and darkness, God and 
idols, contrasted). 

9. oo^)i?, ‘the serpent’ (2 Cor. 11 3), and 6 o<fn<; 6 dp\aio<;, 

‘ the old serpent,’ Rev. 12 9 (6 xaAoii/u.ei'0? 5 ia/ 3 oAo? «ai 2 arava?) 
6 nXavCiv, ‘ that deceiveth’(see Wisdom 2 24 as referred to above). 
See Antichrist. 

It will be seen that, though various functions are 
here and there suggested by these names and passages, 

7 Works tenc l to same issue, the 

maintenance and propagation of evil ; 
and the NT writers who contribute to the history of 
Satan and the description of his doings in no wise con¬ 
tradict one another. If we draw an inference from 
what is said of evil angels in 2 Pet. 24 Jude 6, Satan 
was not originally evil, but had a first estate which he 
did not keep, leaving, through sin, his own habitation. 
His sphere of dominion was now the air or firmament 
(Eph. 612 22 Lk. 10 18 Rev. 129), whence the Syriac 
etymology of Beliar (in Bar Bahlul), ‘lord of the air.’ 
From the beginning he has been a man-killer (Jn. 844), 
seducing Eve (2 Cor. 11 3), and bringing sin and death 
into the world (cp Wisd. 224, not opposed to Rom. 
5 12), and, by the power of death, keeping men, through 
fear of it, in bondage (Heb. 214/ ); enticing men to sin 
(1 C01.75) and accusing them when they have fallen 

1 Not used in any of the commonly called Pauline Epistles 
except in Ephesians and the Pastorals. 
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(Rev. 12 10); trying to entice Jesus himself (Synn.) 
but failing, Jn. H30, cp Heb. 415 2 Cor. 621; inflicting 
upon men misery both bodily and mental, sometimes 
by ‘ possessing’ them with his ‘ daemons ’ (Mt. 122 4 ), at 
other times apparently by direct and ordinary disease 
(1 Cor. 652 Cor. 12 7). He is the prince of this world 
(Jn. I231)— i.e., ■ the present age (c My) with all its evil ’ 
(Gal. I4)—and as ‘god of this age' he blinds the un¬ 
believing (2 Cor. 44). and is prince of the spirit that is 
active in the children of disobedience (Eph. 22}, the 
‘children of the devil’ (1 Jn. 3 10); and by deceitful 
wonders and lying prophecy he will lead men astray in 
the final apostasy (2 Thess. 2 g/. Rev. 208 ). 

But though Satan is opposed to God (Ja. 47), and 
the ‘ authority of darkness ’ to the ‘ kingdom of the Son 

8. No dualism. ° f (Col 1 .3),-as darkness 

to light in the Parsee antithesis,— 
there is no Parsee dualism in any true sense. True, 
Satan is not often, as in the OT, a mere angel of de¬ 
struction used by God (i Cor. 5 s 2Cor. 12 7); but, on 
the other hand, he is no more independent of God or 
co-equal with him than is man, who can, as he chooses, 
serve the one or the other. All that can be said in this 
direction is that the Satanic power is superhuman, and 
therefore equally superhuman is his capacity for seduc¬ 
tion and destruction (Eph. 612). But, though Satan is 
‘strong,’ Jesus is ‘stronger’ (Mt. 1229, and parallels); 
he can spoil Satan’s * goods’ (Mk. 327) and destroy his 
works (1 Jn. 3 8); Christ will finally bring him to naught 
and rescue his bondsmen (Heb. 214), casting him and 
his angels into the eternal fire prepared for them (Mt. 
2541 Rev. 20 10 Jude 6), along with the last enemy 
death (1 Cor. 1526 Rev. 20 13). This deliverance is, in 
principle, already begun (Lk. 10 18 /. Col. 1 13 1 Jn. 
4 4 Jn. 1231 16 n), but will not be complete till the 
7 rapovcrLa of Christ (Rom. 16 20 1 Cor. 15 26 2 Thess. 2 
Rev. 20 ). g. B. G., §§ 1-4 ; j. M., §§ 5-8. 

SATCHEL (*0nn), Is.322 RV, in 2 K. 5 23 Bag (i). 


SATHRABUZANES (caGpaBoyzanhc [BA]), 

1 Esd. 63, EV ; AV in tf- Shethar-boznai. 

SATRAPS (D'jQinpTIN, and j\3*\ ahaMarp?nim, 
-i n ; C<\TP<\TT,M, but CTpATHfOl in Esth. 3i2 [not 
L a ] ; Vg. Sat rapes; AY ‘princes,’ or ‘lieutenants,’ RV 
always ‘satraps’) are mentioned in Ezra 8 36 ((5 

dLOiKTjral) Esth. 3 12 89 (C 3 nAL 0 oikovo/xoi) 93 Dan. $2/ 27 
62-5 7/. 1 It is the O. Pers. khsatrapdvan {khsatra, 
‘realm, empire’ +pd, ‘to protect’), not to be con¬ 
founded with the Avest. soithrapdn, which has a 
different meaning. The division of the empire into 
satrapies is due to Darius I. Hystaspis. Though really 
bound to an implicit obedience to the king’s orders and 
controlled by other officials, the satraps grew into a 
kind of viceroys, who exercised in their provinces an all 
but sovereign power, and in their household imitated the 
royal court. See, further, Persia, § 18, Sheriffs; 
and cp A. Buchholz, Qucestiones de Persaram satrapis 
(Leipsic, 1896). c. p. t. 


SATYRS is the EV rendering of the Heb. 
st irim, in Is. 13 21 34i4 (RV m £- ‘ he-goats ’ ; American 
, ~ RV ‘wild goats’) and RV m 2 * in Lev. 

tTeTerm 177 (RV 'he-goats'; AV 

'devils’). In these four passages 2 it 
is quite dear that the reference is not to the natural 
animal—the he-goat—which the Hebrew word sd'ir (an 
abbreviation for the fuller and frequent locution st'ir 
*izzim) generally denotes (cp Goat, §§ 1 [4] 5). It is 


1 craTpanat does not occur in Dan. 3 2 /. 27 6 7 J". 

2 And in 2 K. 23 8 which originally spoke of rtfC 3 = 

the bamOth of the seirim (not as MT CH>8 ; n = the gates); so 
Hoffmann in ZATW, 1882, p. 175, subsequently others (e.g., 
Kautzsch). For post-biblical references to C'TJ,"'* see 
Schwab, ‘Vocabulaire d’Angelologie ’ (.Academic des Inscrip, 
tions 10 [1897! 370 420 {s.w. c'Ti'tr and Siyipip.). 
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true that some scholars ( e.g. , Hengstenberg ; similarly 
Baethgen in Riehm, HWBV) ‘ Feldgeister’} have retained 
this meaning by explaining the sacrifices to the sfirim 
referred to in Lev. and Ch. as belonging to an Egyptian 
cultus of the goat (cp Herod. 246), borrowed by the 
Hebrews from the Egyptians and practised by them in the 
wilderness and revived by Jeroboam after his residence in 
Egypt. But (apart from the consideration that these 
two references are exilic and post-exilic respectively) this 
interpretation fails to do justice to the passages in Isaiah. 

The ancient tradition (as preserved in the versions) is sub¬ 
stantially consistent and substantially also correct. In all four 
passages the versions agree in not rendering td'ir by the equiva¬ 
lent of he-goat. They render either by a word denoting demon 
or false god, or by a term probably implying demons though 
signifying directly only ‘ hairy ’— a meaning which the Hebrew 
word possessed (cp Gen. 27 n) and out of which the use of the 
word for he-goat probably sprang. Thus © renders by Sat/u.ona 
or fiaraia (in 2 Ch. 11 15 there is probably a ‘doublet’; rot? 
etfitoAois Kai to is /xaraioi^), Syr. by sedn, Tg. p-p»>, Vg. deem on 
or pilosus ; cp, further, Field’s notes in the Hexapla on Is. 13 21 
and 34 14. 

The suggestion of the versions (see above) that sd'fr 
was a term for demons or a particular kind of demon is 
confirmed by the contexts of the five passages (including 
2 K. 238 ) already mentioned. Thus in Is. 34 14 Lilith 
(</.v. ) is also mentioned; and although certain natural 
animals {e.g. , wolves, jackals) are mentioned in the same 
connection both here and in Is. 132 x, they are not 
domestic animals like the goat ; moreover, we have the 
same combination of actual animals and demonic beings 
in an Assyrian description of devastation (G. Smith, 
Annals of Asur-bdni-pal; see Che. on Is. 132 i). The 
association of demons with desert places was a prevalent 
element in popular belief (cp Demons, § 3). Note, 
further, that the s$ Trim are described as dancing and 
calling to one another. In 2 K. 238 Lev. 17 7 and 2Ch. 
1115, where the bdmdth of the sllrim and sacrifices 
offered to them are mentioned, the term may be used in 
derision of false and forbidden objects of worship in 
general—for which abundant parallels could be cited. 
In Lev. 177, however, the association of the sit Trim 
with the ‘ open field ' ( v . 5) suggests a connection, direct 
or indirect, with the custom or rite of sending a goat to 
Azazel on the day of Atonement (see Azazel). 

It remains to consider how far the s/trim were a 
clearly defined class of demons and what were their 
2. Character- ,T e , cial characteristics. We have really 
istics of the lltt,e T re than th f, et >' mol °s>' to § u ' ( 1e 

sSTrlm us - ^ 1S & enera T v assumed, on the 
ground of the usual significance of 
safr, that they were goat-shaped. This is not im¬ 
probable, and if correct, the use of the term ‘ satyr’ is 
sufficiently appropriate ; only it must be remembered 
that we have no reason for attributing to the Hebrew 
conception the richer details that characterise the Greek. 
Some {e.g. , Duhm ; Marti, Gesck. d. Isr. Rel. 236) 
suggest that Azazel (cp above) was chief of the sif Trim ; 
we might then compare the relation to the Greek satyr. 
But this is not very probable (see Cheyne’s paper in 
ZATIV, 1895 ; and cp Azazel). Wellhausen, on the 
other hand, seems inclined to limit his inference from 
the etymology to the hairiness of these beings ; see 
Heid. d) 135/. ; (2) 151 / where some Arabic parallels 
will be found. If sair ( = demon), in spite of being 
confined to exilic and post-exilic literature (for which 
there may be sufficient reason ; cp Demons, § 1), is 
actually of early origin, probably it merely expressed 
the ‘ hairiness ’ of the demons ; but if late, it was most 
probably chosen on account of its secondary sense (goat) 
because these beings were regarded as goat-shaped. 
Cp in general Boch. Hieroz. bk. vi. 7 ; Ges. Jes. 465/ ; 
Baudissin, St. 1 136 Jf. and the article ‘Feldgeister’ in 
PRE^ ; Mannhardt Wald- u. Feldkulte , ch. 3 (§ 8 
refers to a trace of Syrian goat spirits in a story of 
Iamblichus). G. B. G. 


SAUL 


Origin (§ 1). 
Wars (§ 2 /.). 


End ; character (§ 4/). 
Family (§ 6). 


Saul ifd til, as if ‘ asked for, 1 § 56 ; according 

to J astro w [/Z?Z, 19(1900) 101] ‘devoted,’viz., to Yahwe; 
but see below [§ 1, midway] ; c&oyA [BAL]) is tradition¬ 
ally regarded as the first king of Israel. His story has 
passed through phases little less various than that of 
David, with which it is so closely interlaced (see David). 
In its present form, indeed, it raises insoluble problems 
both of history and of character ; neither the outer nor 
the inner life of the heroic king is intelligible to us. 
Reluctant, therefore, as we may be to touch narratives 
which are universally interesting—though the interest 
partly arises from their enigmas—we cannot avoid criti¬ 
cising them, and we may be well assured that the gain 
which \H 1 I result from critical thoroughness will be far 
greater than the seeming loss. There cannot but be a 
more potent attraction in narratives which can be read 
more nearly as they were meant to be read ; and if the his¬ 
torical element turns out to be less than we have supposed, 
we can at any rate use it with some confidence, whilst in 
a secondary sense even the less historical elements are 
of documentary value for the period to which the tra¬ 
ditions in their present form can be shown to belong (see 
Samuel [Books]). 

The traditions agree (and we shall find good reason 
to accept the statement) that Saul was a Benjamite of 

1 Origin Gibeah ( lS - 9t 10 26 II4IS34). though 
6 * the most ingenious of our modern his¬ 

torians (Winckler) seeks to show that he was a Gileadite. . 
The short genealogy in 1 S. 9 i represents his father Kish 
as a ‘son of Bechorath ’ (Aphiah which follows is a cor¬ 
ruption of ‘Gibeah’), and in IO21 Saul ben Kish is as¬ 
signed to the family called Matri while in 2 S. 

20 1 Sheba the Benjamite, David’s opponent, is called 
ben Bichri— i. e ., a Bichrite (cp Beciier, and see below 
on the ‘ Bezek ’ of 1 S. II 8 ). Taking these names 
Bechorath, Matri, and Bichri together, and noticing 
€> L ’s reading fiaxeip in 1 S. 9 i, it is difficult not to see 
that Saul’s family, according to the tradition under¬ 
lying 9 1 and IO21, was known as Machirith (cp 
= in 9 i) or Jerahme’elith (cp § 6 ) ; cp 

iCh. 829 f., where the origin of Kish is traced to 
Maachah (a corruption of Jerahme’el). In other 
words, the clan and family to which the first king be¬ 
longed were ultimately of semi- Jerahmeelite origin. 
Nevertheless the early writers were quite consistent in 
regarding Saul as a Benjamite, for the tribe of Benjamin 
(as its very name may perhaps indicate) had a strong 
Jerahmeelite element ; this is suggestively expressed in 
1 Ch. 77 f where (by no mere arbitrary fiction) Jerimoth, 
at once son of Bela and son of Recher, is recognised as 
a Benjamite ; now Jerimoth is certainly not = ‘ excel- 
sa’ [Ges.] but one of the most unmistakable popular 
corruptions of Jerahme’el. 1 

This theory suggests an explanation of the name of 
Saul’s father Kish, which, in spite of the very plausible 
connection suggested by Robertson Smith (see col. 
2682), is perhaps best explained as a corruption of 
Cush {m2) or Cushi ('mz)- Cush and Missur (Musri) 
were contiguous regions in N. Arabia ; if there were 
Misrite elements in Israel (see Moses, § 4), there were, 
of course, equally developed Cushite elements. 

The name of the king himself does not admit of as 


1 It may no doubt be asserted that this way of regarding Saul 
was erroneous. It is said in 1 Ch. 7 14/I of Machir, whose wife 
was Maacah (=Jerahme’elith), that he was the son of Manasseh, 
and Winckler holds that Saul was not a Benjamite but a Manassite 
of Gilead. But surely the right view is that there were both 
northern and southern clans of Machirile (*>., Jerahmeelite) 
affinities. According to 1 Ch. S 29-33 Kish and Saul belonged to 
the southern Jerahmeeliles (Maacah). This is the theory ex¬ 
pressed above. 
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ready an explanation, and it seems to have been very 
. „ much misunderstood. The key to it is 
' , ame probably to be found in i S. 1 28, where the 
an ome. name (Samuel) is expressly made 

equivalent to *71 jo (Saul), and connected (cp v.20) with 
s/btiv (Sd'al), ' to ask.’ It is at any rate plausible to 
suppose that S£mu’el and Sa'Ctl (also lshmael and 
Shobal?) are modifications of a common original, 1 viz., 
the southern elan-name Shema ( = Sheba, <E) B aa/iaa, 
Josh. 192?) with the afformative or It will be 

remembered that elsewhere Saul (Saul, 2 ; Shaul) is 
a N. Arabian name, given both to a Simeonite and to a 
Musrite ; also that Samuel, according to tradition, was 
a son of Jekoham — i.e. , belonged to a elan which had 
Jerahmeelite (X. Arabian) affinities. It is even possible 
that the narrator who worked up the legends respecting 
Saul’s connection with Samuel may have been ignorant 
of the seer’s real name, and have selected for him one of 
two variants of the traditional name of the first king. 2 

The view of the origin of the name ‘ Saul’ here recommended 
may help to account lor the fact that ancient scribes were liable 
to confound the two names Saul and Samuel, for evidence of 
which it is enough to refer to r S. 11 7, where the rival readings 
"inx (‘ after Saul ’) and “inx (‘ after Samuel ’) stand 

side by side, and 1 S. 2 S 12, where the cry of the ‘ witch of Endor’ 
is said to have been called forth by the sight of ‘Samuel,’ a 
palpable error (as Perles has pointed out) for ‘ Saul.’ 3 


The true name of the first king, however, has prob¬ 
ably passed into oblivion, like so much besides connected 
with this dim far-off figure. 

The true name of Saul’s native place is perhaps 
recoverable. It was most probably not Gibeath-shaul 
(EV Gibeah of Saul), but Gibeath-shalishah (^iks? and 
ncySc’ may reasonably be taken to be kindred forms); i.e., 
Shalishah was the name of the district in which this 
Gibeah was situated. Near it were (a) Laish, also 
ealled in MT Laishah and Zela (both corruptions of 
Shalishah), and (b) Gilgal or Beth-gilgal— i.e., very 
probably Beth-jerahmeel (see § 6). Beth-jerahmeel 4 (if 
we may adopt this name as the true one), which was 
apparently a walled city of some importance, may be 
regarded as the centre of Saul’s elan. As we shall 
presently see, it was the city which this hero relieved 
when in a very critical situation ; it was also the place 
where his married daughter (see Merab, Palti) and 
his grandson (see Mephirosheth) resided, and where 
Sheba the Bichrite took refuge with his clansmen when 
pursued by Joab. 5 The restoration of the true name 
throws a bright light on a number of passages (cp 
Gallim). 


It is a disputed point whether or no Saul was the first 
to realise the idea of kingly government. According to 

1C Predecessors •> XVinckler < (;/2 5« .57). the stories of 
1C. rreaecessors l Gideon A bimelech, and Jephthah 

were brought into shape as justifications of the elaim 
made by the Gileadite (?) Saul to the sovereignty of 
western Israel and to the possession of the religious 
capital—Shechem. This theory is decidedly ingenious ; 
but it is more probable (see Israel, § io ; Gideon ; 
but cp Abimelech, 2) that Gideon was, strictly 


1 For the same idea somewhat differently applied see Wi. 
GI 2 224, KA Tfi) 225. This scholar’s own explanation of 

is fully set forth in KA Tl 3 ), l.c .; the Hebrew name ( ‘ asked ’) 
is the literal translation of bHpurussi, ‘the oracle-god,’a title 
of Sin, the moon-god. 

2 Cp Sayce, Ilibbert Lectures (1887), 52. ‘Sheba,’ too, was 
hardly the birth-name of the Bichrite mentioned in 2 S. 20 i. 

3 2 .a.fjLovrj\ represents VlKty in Gen. 40 10 (A), 1 S. 11 13 (B*) 
15 (BA), 15 t 2 (B), while iaovA. represents SxiCl? in 1 S. 15 12 


OV- 

4 There were, of course, different places called Beth-jerahmeel. 
Cp Gallim, Sack (4). 

5 The passage (2 S. 20 14 /.) should probably be read thus, 

* And Sheha passed on to Beth-jerahme el, and all the Bichrites 
(Jerahmeelites) assembled and went in after him. And they 
came and besieged him in Beth-jerahme’el ’; hence in v. 18 
should be In 7'. 14 'Bis? (Szz) should be and 

nSzx Stop'* should be n^xonV the following words n3i?D mi 
should be ‘■'Kzm* m ( an early correction).. Other references to 
‘ Beth-jerahmeel ’ probably underlie certain corrupt words in 
Am. 1 3 Hos. 10 14 (see Crit. Bib.). 
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speaking, the first Israelitish king. It remains true, 
however, that Saul is the first king of a section of 
the Israelites of whom fairly definite traditions are pre¬ 
served, and it is to these traditions, not all equally trust¬ 
worthy, that we now direct our attention. 

Traditions of much interest respecting Saul have come 
down to us from a school of writers trained under pro- 
„ , „ j-x- phetie influence. According to these, 
Id. Traditions. k wa$ a seer called Samuel 1 who, by 

his preternatural insight, recognised in the son of Kish 
the destined ‘captain’ or ‘prince’ ( nagid , see Prince) 
of united Israel (1 S. 9 x 6 ). This patriotic Israelite (see 
Samuel) is introduced to us going up to the bdmdh of 
an unnamed eity to 1 bless the sacrifice ’ and partake of 
the sacrificial repast. By a happy accident—as it 
seems—Saul, on a journey in search of his father's 
lost asses, appears before him, and timidly asks the 
way to the seer’s house. At once Samuel (who, if a 
member of a Jerahmeelite elan, would perhaps recog¬ 
nise Saul) discloses his identity. He treats his visitor 
with marked consideration, and on the morrow, 
in strict privacy, communicates to him a divine oracle 
respecting him. 2 At the same time he solemnly anoints 3 
and then kisses him (see Salutations). Finally, to 
strengthen Saul's faith, he specifies three remarkable 
experiences which the favourite of heaven will have as 
he returns home. One was that he would meet two 
men (see Rachel’s Sepulchre) who would give news 
respecting the lost asses and would mention the paternal 
anxiety of Kish. Another was that three pilgrims whom 
he would also meet (see Tabor) would be so struck by 
his bearing that they would salute him and offer him a 
present of two loaves. The third sign was that Saul 
would meet a company of ntbV fm in a state of frenzy 
(see Prophet, § 4), and would be seized upon by the 
spirit of Yahwe and pass into the same state (calling out 
perhaps for the advent of Israel's war-god to lead his 
people to victory). All this, we are told, came to pass ; 
yet it was not this, but the disclosures of the seer Samuel, 
which transformed Saul’s nature, and made him a true 
king (IO9). 

In about a month’s time Saul was called upon to 
justify the seer’s selection. So at least the true text of 

le Winckler’s 1 S ' 11 ’ (P rcserved b >' ©> 4 tells us - 

’ 8 Winckler, however, rejects the words 

eor y* which assert a month’s interval, as not 
belonging to the original tradition. According to this 
scholar, it is quite a fresh account of Saul and his origin 
that we have in i S. lli-n, the original story having 
been recast when, to soothe patriotic feelings, the Gileadite 
hero was converted into a Benjamite. After undoing 
what he regards as the work of the later editor of the 
tradition, Winckler arrives at this simple statement of 
fact which he considers to be authentic. Nahash, king 
of the Ammonites, was besieging the eity of Jabesh in 
Gilead, and pressing it hard. By a bold stroke, akin 
to that related, Winckler thinks, by anticipation in 
Judg. 7 (see Gideon), Saul relieved the eity (v. it), 
which appears to have been his birthplace. 5 The 
points which seem to Winckler to force upon us the 
view that Saul was a Jabeshite are three—(i) the tra- 

1 According to Winckler (( 7/2 151), Zuph in Mt. Ephraim, 
whence the earlier prophetic legend brought Samuel, was within 
the ancient limits of Benjamin. See, however, Zuph. 

2 The relation between the prince-elect and the seer reminds 
us of lhe traditions respecting Elisha as a king-maker (1 K. 
1!) 15,/C 2 K. 8 13 9 3). No doubt it appeared natural to the pro¬ 
phetic school of narrators. Observe that there is an omission in 
the MT of 1 S. 10 1 (see Var. Bib.) which can be supplied from 
©. The sentence dropped out by homoeoteleuton. 

3 Whether this is historical may be doubted (see Smend, 
Rel.-gesch.^ 66, n. 1). 

4 Kcu eyevrjOr) d>s nera ixrjva (BA) ; KaX eyevero ixera firjva. 
rj/nepo)p (L). MT has C'’inC3 \T1 (kclI tyevrj&ri w? Kuxfrcvuv [L]); 
®l points to a Heb. text in which t?'*inD and EHn both had a 
place at the end of r S. 10 26, giving not only a wrong reading 
but a wrong connection. For clearly 11 1 is a continuation of 
the narrative which breaks off at 10 r6. See H. P. Smith. 

5 So, not only GZ 2 but also KA Tl 3 ) 227. 
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dition in i S. 31 u-13 relative to the pious care of the 
Jabeshites for the bones of Saul and his sons, (2) the 
stand made by Saul's son and heir Ishbosheth, as king 
of E. Israel, at Mahanaini, and {3) the legendary state¬ 
ment in Judg. 21 8-14 that Jabesh-gilead sent no warriors 
against the offending tribe of Benjamin, and (virtually) 
recognised the right of connubium enjoyed by jabeshites 
and Benjamites. 

Winekler’s conclusion, however, though plausible 
(cp Manasseii, § 4), cannot well be admitted. As to 

. , (3), the statement in Judg. 21 8-14 does 

1 th G ^ ne 8 indeed imply the currency of a belief in 

theory. t h e connection between the Benjamite 
king Saul and Jabesh-gilead, but in its present form (the 
text is, in the opinion of the present writer, in need of 
revision) it is too late to have any critical value. As 
to (2), Ishbosheth’s stand at Mahanaim could only 
prove that Saul’s sovereignty extended in some degree 
to Gilead. As to (1), the statement in the traditional 
text of i S. 31 n-13 is impossible, if, as the present writer 
believes, the place where the bodies 1 of Saul and his sons 
were exposed on the wall was, according to the original 
tradition, not Beth-shan, but some southern town, such 
as Eshean (Josh. 1652), i.e ., perhaps Beer-sheba 2 (ep 
Eshean, Asuan). Who the friends of Saul really 
were, we shall see later; Jabeshites of Gilead, they 
most certainly were not. 

Saul therefore was not a Gileadite but a Benjamite. 
The difficulty arising out of the improbable geographical 
statement in 1 S.93^ (see Shalisha, Zuph), and out of 
the statement in the traditional text (rejected) of 1 S. 
31 11-13 (so far as it refers to Beth-shan and the Jabesh¬ 
ites), must be met by stricter criticism of the text. 
Underlying ‘ Jabesh-gilead’ there must be the name of 
some place easily accessible from Saul’s home at Gibeah. 3 
What that name is, no one who has studied the errors 
of the scribes, both in MT and in 0 , can doubt for a 
moment. It is Beth-gilgal, i. e. , Beth-jerahmeel, a place- 
name to which we have already been introduced—the 
city intended was in the S. of Benjamin near Gibeah 
and Anathoth ; and the foes who threatened the eity 
and all Benjamin besides, 4 were not the Ammonites but 
the • Amalekites ’— i.e., a branch of the Jerahmeelites 
(pop was miswritten for = *?KDnT ; cp Judg. 313), 
the name of whose king was Achish (trux), as we should 
probably read for 'Nahash’ (cm ; see Nahash). It 
may be noticed in passing that the danger to which Beth- 
jerahmeel was exposed from the N. Arabians was, in 
the opinion of the present writer, not always averted ; 
in Hos. 10 14 and Am. 1 3 there is possibly a reference to 
the cruel conduct of the Salmaeans (nearly = Cushites) at 
their conquest either of this fortress or of a fortress 
with the same name in the Negeb. See Salma. 

The place where the Israelites mustered in obedience 
to Saul’s summons was Bezek (1 S. 118 ), which on the 
supposition that the distressed city was in Gilead is 
suitably identified with Khirbet Ibzik. If so, there will 
appear to be two places called Bezek, for in Judg. I4/. 
we meet with a Bezek 5 * * 8 which is undeniably in the S. of 
Palestine (see Bezek). 

If, however, the threatened city was in Benjamin, and the foes 
were Jerahmeelites from the extreme S., it is probable that 
the warriors who responded to Saul were from Benjamin and 
from the territory farther S., and that the mustering 


1 On 1 Ch. 10 10 see Head. 

2 Not unfrequently in P’s lists we find a corrupt variant of a 
place-name presented as the name of a fresh place. 

3 This has a close bearing on the criticism of Judg. 21 8-14 
(referred to above). 

4 1 S. 11 2 has been thoroughly misunderstood owing to textual 
corruption. For TlpJ3 we should certainly ”ead Vip03. The 

passage then becomes, * that 1 stop up to your loss every foun¬ 

tain of Benjamin ’ (cp 2 K. 225). q and j can be confounded in 

Aramaic characters ; cp ®ba’s [e]ia/ 3 ei? : n 1 S. 12 9 for 

8 * Adoni-bezek ’ in Judg. 1 $jf. is probably a combination of 
two clan-names (from ; see Paradise, § 7) and -pi 
(see above). Cp ‘Adonikam’ and ‘Adoniram,’ where ‘kam’ 
and ‘ ram ’ represent fragments of ‘Jerahmeel.’ 
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place was in (or, less probably, to the S. of) the district 
occupied by Saul’s clan. Of 1 Bezek ' we know nothing ; but a 
southern clan-name '313 is attested by the name and by 

the place-name .*7313 (near Tekoa). Most probably, however, 
we should read, for prz. not -p3» but "133 5 Bkchek [q.v.) was 
in fact one form of the name of Saul’s clan. The proceedings of 
the heroic leader thus beccme geographically clear; ‘Gilgal’ in 

I S. 1112-15 may be emended into ‘Jerahmeel,’ i.e., Beth- 
jerahmeel, the name of the central place of Saul’s clan. 

Naturally enough, such an important event as the 
relief of Beth-jerahmeel (Jabesh-gilead) led to the 
Kins of reco S n ^* on ^ au l as king of Benjamin 

Beniamin 14 is ri b rhtl >’ regarded by Driver as re- 
J ' daetional, and may be omitted). Possibly 
other tribes, too, recognised him as in a qualified 
sense their king by sending him presents, so that 
they might profit in time of need by his proved 
ability in warfare ; but of this no certainty is attainable. 
The thoroughly antique action 1 ascribed to Saul in 1 S. 

II 7 has been placed in a wrong setting. The compiler 
gives no hint that the action referred to made the war a 
holy war, and he represents the pieces of flesh as having 
been sent throughout all Israel. It is not likely, however, 
that other clans besides those most nearly connected 
with Saul and those which were in equal danger from 
the Jerahmeelites (on the significant notice in 1 S. 31 7 
[emended text] respecting ‘ the men of Israel that were 
in Jerahmeelite Arabia’ see § 4 c) were summoned to 
his standard. Saul was by no means king of all Israel; 
that distinction was reserved for David. 

Still in such turbulent times even this moderate 
dominion demanded all the energy and fervent 
patriotism of the rnler, who was certainly no mere lad 
at his succession, though his precise age is not recorded. 2 
The words in 1 S. 11 7 ‘whosoever eomes not out after 
Saul,’ 3 suggest that Saul was already well-known as a 
bold warrior. The story in 1 S. 93^, which presents 
him as a youthful and modest dependent of his father 
Kish, does not inspire us with confidence ; indeed the 
whole connection of Saul with an individual called 
Samuel is historically not free from doubt. 

According to the tradition, Saul now returned to his 
home at Gibeah. From 1 S. 132 it would seem that 
one of his first regal acts was to collect a 
23 . bri eon. sma ii ar my of Israelitish w ai riors. Prob¬ 
ably they were chiefiy Benjamites under the leadership of 
Abner ; it is a plausible hypothesis of Winekler that 
Benjamin was at that time by no means * the smallest of 
the tribes of Israel ’ (1 S. 9 21), and that its territory was 
more extensive than in the later period, after it had been 
conquered (?) by David. 4 This view of the composition 
of the army agrees with 1 S. 226 ff. where Saul is described 
as in Gibeah, surrounded by Benjamites, 5 when he pro¬ 
nounced an unjust sentence on the priests of Yahwe. It 
is probable, however, that he had also (like David) a 
bodyguard composed of foreigners, if rdsim (v. 17 

1 For the archmological origin of the custom referred to see 
WRS Rel. Sent. ( 2 ) 402, who illustrates from* Lucian and Zeno- 
hius, and notices the parallel statement in Judg. 11 * 29. The 
narrative in Judg. lt>-21 has been much edited, the statement 
referred to is partly connected with a mythological story relative 
to creation (see Sodom, § 9), partly with an antique sacrificial rite 
(cp Schwally, Settiit. KriegsaItertumcr, 1 54). Those who par¬ 
took of the sacrificial pieces of flesh which Saul sent round became 
consecrated persons whom no enemy could harm. The later 
compilers of the story of Saul had forgotten this; but it is the 
duty of the historical critic, so far as he can, to get hehind their 
compilation, and restore the original setting of misunderstood 
traditions. 

2 1 S. 13 1 gives no sense. Most critics since Wellhausen regard 
it as a gloss, and read ‘. . . years old was Saul when he began 
to reign, and he reigned . . . years over Israel.’ The glossator 
did not venture to fill up the number of years. This involves 
regarding ^nt? before c’JE* as a corrupt duplication of 'yg. See, 
however, Driver and Lohr, ad loc. Klostermann s theory seems 
too complicated. 

3 The following words * [and] after Samuel' are a variant, as 

explained already. . 

4 The conquest may he obscurely referred to in Judg. *.0. 

Similarly, it seems, Nhldeke (col. 536, n. 3). ( 

5 On 1 S. 226 see Tamarisk; on ‘ye Benjamites, v. 7, see 
Crit. Bib . 
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‘runners’) is, as the present writer suspects, a mutil¬ 
ation and corruption of Zarephathlm (Zarephathites). 
These foreigners, however, were virtually Israelites; 
they had adopted Israelitish reverence for the persons 
of the priests of Yah we, whom they refused to massacre 
at the bidding of the enraged king (v. 17). It was 
Doeg an ' Aramite' (see 1 S. 21 8 [73, ( 5 BA ) 1 who, ac¬ 
cording to the narrative, out of hatred for David 
performed the dreadful act, for which, after David had 
come to the throne, a stern penalty was (not indeed by 
David) exacted (2 S. 21 ). 

The historical character of the massacre (apart from 
the details) cannot be doubted ; but the real cause of it 

o h Philistines is not clear ' Ha<1 the P riestl >' clan 
ZD. Philistines. Qf Gibeon |ike Samuel (a typical 

personage), ‘rejected’ Saul as king? Had they 
really espoused the cause of a pretender, and so 
done all in their power to paralyse Saul’s patriotic 
activity? However that may be, we must not forget the 
arduous nature of the task to which Saul had braced 
himself. He had to put an end to the disastrous in¬ 
cursions of a powerful enemy, the name of which is 
given as Pelistim (aWo^iAot) or Philistines [y.f. ]. 
The correctness of this name is generally accepted, but 
has, elsewhere by the present writer (see Pelkthites, 
Zarephath), been questioned. In particular, there 
are passages in the narrative which is commonly used 
as evidence for David’s outlawry, but may really be a 
transformed, distorted version of a tradition of a struggle 
between Saul and David (so Winckler), and also in the 
account of the closing scene of Saul’s life, and of David’s 
subsequent exploits, which force the present writer to 
hold that the Zarephathites—excluding those who had ex¬ 
patriated themselves and joined Saul’s bodyguard—were, 
together with their neighbours the ‘ Amalekites,’ the true 
enemies of Saul and for a time at least of David after 
him (see Pelethites, Rehobqth, Zarephath). In a 
word, the so-called ‘ Philistines ' are Zarephathites, and 
their centre was not the 4 Philistian sea-coast 1 but the 
Negeb [q.v. ]. 

A striking account is given by one of the narrators of 
the opening of the war against the 4 Philistines’ (1 S. 13 ) 
—of course, before the massacre just referred to. 
Jonathan (whose relation to Saul the writer assumes to 
be well-known) had offered an open insult to the 
4 Philistines ’ (v. 3) ; we may perhaps suppose that it 
was an insult which affected their religion. 2 The 
4 Philistines ’ mustered in force to avenge it. Affrighted 
at their appearance, the Israelites took refuge in 
mountain-hollows, or crossed over into Gad and Gilead. 
From the camp at Michmash (opposite Geba where the 
outrage had been committed) the 4 Philistines ' plundered 
the country, secure of meeting with no opposition, 
because few of the Israelites had any weapons (1 S. 
1319-22; cp Fork). Only six hundred men, we are 
told, remained with Saul at 4 the border of Gibeah ’ ; 
but one of these was no less than Jonathan. This brave 
man, together with his armour-bearer, is said to have 
performed a most audacious exploit (1 S. 14 ; on the text 


1 By Aramite we mean ‘ Jerahmeelite ’. There is some reason 

to think that Doeg was one of the c’Sl rather Zarephathites 
(cp Gratz’s view, col. 1124). For some new evidence see Crit. 
Bib. has ’ISov/aatos. 

2 4 Garrison ’ (EV) is not a probable rendering of TS 3 . Like 

2^1 in the Hadad inscription found near Zenjirli, the word 
might mean either 4 prefect ’ or ‘pillar. 4 The meaning ‘pillar’ 
is to be preferred (cp, however, Israel, § 13). Jonathan would 
have slain more than one person, and e’nhj seems to point to 
some religious insult. Probably we should read 4 he 

shattered ’ (Klo.). A sacred pillar seems to be meant; we need 
not emend TSJ into rQttp (cp Jehoshaphat, n. 2, col. 2352; 
Phcenicia, § 9). In 10 5 for 4 the hill of God ’ (o\1^Kil ni’Ilj) read 
D’^NCm' nyaa ‘Gibeah of the Jerahmeelites.’ ‘Jerahmeelites’ 
and ‘Zarephathites’ (= 4 Philistines ’) are synonymous terms. 
The sacred pillar of the Zarephathites (Philistines) caused the 
place to be called 4 Gibeah of the Jerahmeelites.’ From 13 3 it 
appears that Geba is meant. 


of vv. 4 f see Michmash). His object was to surprise 
the outpost of the .enemy, whose duty it was to watch 
the steep ravine between Geba on the S. and Mich¬ 
mash on the X. (the Wady es-Suwenit). The two men 
went secretly down into the valley below Geba, as if on 
their way to the caves where the timid Israelites were 
hidden. There is in fact a line of such caves on both 
sides of the wady, and they are practically impregnable 
(cp Michmash). Greeted with scoffs by the enemy, 
who noticed their first movements, Jonathan and his 
follower afterwards disappeared from view, and climbed 
up on the other side. 1 The Philistine outpost was 
thrown into confusion by the sudden appearance of the 
two men. Jonathan, fatigued as he was with his climb, 
smote right and left, and his armour-bearer quickly 
despatched the wounded. The 4 spoilers ’ fled in dismay, 
and the general panic—so the legend says — was 
heightened by an earthquake (see Earthquake). 
Then Saul, who had (somewhat strangely) been tarry¬ 
ing under the pomegranate tree 4 in the border of Geba’ 
(142 ; see Gibeah, § 1 ; Migron), arose, and discover¬ 
ing the absence of Jonathan and his follower, applied to 
the priest for guidance. Before there was time, however, 
for Ahijah to bring forward the Ephod [q.v.\ circum¬ 
stances had made the duty of the slowly moving king clear 
to him. Promptly he led his little band against the dis¬ 
ordered enemy. At once those Israelites who had been 
compelled to serve with the 4 Philistines’ withdrew, and 
joined the patriots. The 4 Philistines ’ were seen hurry¬ 
ing wildly towards Bethel across the watershed and 
down the steep descent of Aijalon. In hot chase the 
Israelites followed them. The story is vividly told, 
and is evidently ancient. How far is it trustworthy? 
Certainly it cannot be a pure romance ; but Winckler 
has called attention to some very doubtful elements, and 
to these the present writer must now add the designation 
of the oppressors of the Israelites by the name of 
4 Philistines.’ 

We have also an account of a battle between the 
Israelites and the Philistines in the valley of Elah 
(rather, ha-Elah), or, as the scene appears to be 
otherwise described, in Ephes-dammim (1 S. 17 1/.). 
The chief point in it, however, is the encounter of 
David with Goliath, which appears to be a reflection 
of the story of Elhanan and Goliath in 2 S. 21 19, where 
the scene of the combat is at Gob (= Rehoboth). 
Probably 'hnck ha-elah and dphes-dammim are cor¬ 
ruptions respectively of 'hnck jerahme el and 'hnek 
arammfm, synonymous phrases {arammim — jerah¬ 
me elim) for the valley of Jerahmeel ( = the wady el- 
Milhf). It is important to mention this here, to 
prepare the reader for the change in our view of the 
localities of the last fatal fight ( 4 Gilboa’) necessitated 
by our criticism of the text (see § 4). As has been 
shown elsewhere, the period as well as the scene of the 
traditional fight with Goliath is misstated in 1 S. 18 . 

According to the statement in 1 S. 14 47/, Saul had 
various other wars in which he was uniformly successful. 
n . It is doubtful from what source this passage 
3. U er - s derived. Evidently the writer is an 
wars. a d m j rer 0 f Saul, for he does not scruple 
to transfer exploits ascribed by tradition to David 
(2S. 812) 2 to his neglected predecessor. The text of 
the passage needs rectification, and should probably 
run thus (see Crit. Bib .)— 

And when Saul had taken the kingdom over Israel [he 
fought against all his enemies round about, against Musur, 
against the Amalekites, against Jerahmeel-Missur, and against 
the Zarephathites, and whithersoever he turned, he was 


1 Cp Miller, The Least of all Lands , 104 ; also Conder, Tent - 
work , 2 114,/C 

2 2 S. 812 should probably run thus, or nearly thus (see 
Crit. Bib.y but cp David, § 8 ), 4 From Aram, and from Missur, 
and from the Amalekites, and from the Zarephathites, and from 
the spoil of Hadad, the Rehobothite, king of Missur.’ On 
‘Aram’ (i-e., Jerahmeel), as an emendation of 4 Edom,* cp 
JoKTHEEL, § 2 *, ReZIN J SALT, VALLEY OF*, ZAIR J ZOBAH. 
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victorious], he showed valour ; he smote Amalek, and rescued 
Israel out of the hand of his spoiler. 

Thus in its original form the passage was not the 
close of a history of Saul (Wellh. 6W246/.), but 
rather an introduction to the story of the campaign 
against ‘Amalek,’ which is, in fact, the only war of 
Saul described at any length in our traditions before 
the tragedy of Mt. * Gilboa ’ (see 1 S. 15 , and cp Agag, 
Besok, Havilah, Shur, Telaim, Samuel). 

The narrative suffers greatly from the want of pre¬ 
liminary explanations. Are we to suppose that the 
bands of raiders had already forced their way to Saul's 
territory? Or should we rather assume that the clans 
to the S. of Benjamin had appealed for aid to the king’s 
generosity? In order to answer these questions we 
must read the notice of Saul’s expedition against 
‘ Amalek ’ in the light of the new but indispensable 
theory (see above) that his warfare was chiefly with the 
Sarephathites (Pelistim being a corruption of Sar6- 
phathlm as 4 Amalek ’ is a distortion of Jerahme’eiim). 
It may be assumed that if these raiders penetrated into 
Saul's kingdom (the territory of Benjamin was then 
perhaps more extensive than afterwards), the Amale- 
kites (Jerahmeelites), whom we can only with some 
difficulty distinguish from the Zarephathites, were not 
less successful. It is true, the details respecting Samuel 
are, from a critical point of view, questionable. But 
we may perhaps accept the statement (so much more 
creditable, rightly considered, to Saul than to Samuel) 
that on a certain point of religious tradition the seers 
represented by Samuel were more conservative than the 
king. The statement is that Samuel was highly dis¬ 
pleased because, after Saul had ' utterly destroyed ’ 
(cnnn) all ‘the warriors’ (cyn) of Amalek, he spared 
Agag and 4 the best of the sheep and the oxen ’ (vv. 8/ ), 
thus violating the fundamental religious custom (see 
Bax) of devoting enemies taken in war, and even the 
animals which belonged to them, to the wrathful God of 
Israel (cp 1 S. 28 18). Still this, even if correct, was 
surely not the only or the chief reason why the seer 
(or the seers?) broke off intercourse with the king. As 
most agree, there was some other cause for the breach 
which can only be divined. 

We must not, of course, underrate the benefit of the 
application of methodical criticism to the corrupt proper 
names in this section (eh. 15 ); see Bksor, Havilah, 
Shur, Telaim, and especially Jeraiimeel. Thus, in 
v. 2 we should do well to read, ‘ I have marked that 
which Jerahmeel did to Israel’ (the hostile section of 
the great Jerahmcelite people is intended), and should 
• emend ‘Amalek’ and ‘ Amalekites ’ throughout ac¬ 
cordingly. In v. 12 the word ‘ Jerahmeel ’ has under¬ 
gone fresh transformations which obscure the narrative. 
Not improbably we should read, ‘ It was told Samuel 
(saying), Saul came to Jerahmeel, and, behold he 
destroyed the Jerahmeelites, and went down to Gilgal ’ 
(1 S. 15 x 2 ; see Crit. Bib.). These gains are of the 
utmost value from the point of view of intelligibility. 
It is to be feared, however, that no textual criticism 
can make the narrative quite satisfactory as a piece of 
history. First of all, the success of Saul’s expedition 
is evidently much exaggerated. If the ‘Amalekites’ 
had really been so completely crushed, we cannot 
believe that they would so soon have recovered from 
their overthrow. Next, the rupture between Samuel 
and the king (as was remarked above) is by no 
means fully intelligible. H. P. Smith considers the 
‘ rejection ’ of Saul by Samuel in the name of his God 
to be an imaginary justification of the anointing of 
David as king ; if David was to be anointed, it was 
clear that Saul must have been rejected. We may also 
plausibly hold that the ‘ rejection ’ seemed to the ancients 
to account for Saul’s subsequent calamity. It remains 
true, however, that the cause of the 4 rejection ’ given 
in 1 S. 15 is far from adequate. 

As an additional reason it was related (1 S. 13 7<£-i5a) that 
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Saul had offered a sacrifice himself instead of waiting for 
Samuel, and (che object of ihe narrative in 1 S. 2S4-25 can 
lordly have been different) that before the fatal struggle on 
Gilboa haul applied to a necromancer at En-dor (see Endor * 
H arod. Well of) an act of infideliiy to \ ahwe which naturally 
deprived Saul of the protection of his God. A modern historian 
(Kitlel, Hist. 2 136) suggests a more critical reason, which, how¬ 
ever, is not entirely satisfactory. He thinks that the estrange¬ 
ment of Samuel from Saul may have been caused by Saul’s 
continued inattention to the fate of the ark, and his want of 
comprehension of the peculiar religious character of Israel. 

It is usual (in spite of the parallel feature in the 

legend of Alexander 1 ) to accept the report of Saul’s 

4a. Saul’s niorbid melancholy alternating with fits of 

melanrholv P asslon as historical, and to connect with 
meiancnoiy. k hjs fim acquaintance with David (cp 

Madness). Certainly there was enough in the 
manifold difficulty of the king's position to affect his 
mind injuriously ; but the circumstances in connec¬ 
tion with which it is mentioned do not inspire us with 
much confidence. The whole story of Saul’s relations 
with David, which has in general been regarded as 
founded on fact (see David, §§ 1-4), has received a 
great shock from the investigations of Winckler. Apart 
from some questionable details in this scholar's criticism, 
it appears to be at any rate very unsafe to follow the 
tradition in its present form. T hat David early became 
attached to Saul, partly by loyalty, partly by a family 
tie (cp Merab, Miciiai.), as the narratives represent, is, 
in the light of \\ inckler's criticism, very improbable. 
David appears to have been an ambitious freebooter 
from the Negeb who sought to carve out a realm for 
himself (see Judah, §§ 4/.), starting first of all from 
‘ Adullam ’— i.e., the southern 4 Carmel’ (Jerahmeel)— 
and afterwards, when that attempt was baffled, renewing 
his enterprise from Halusah (‘Ziklag’). Of course, to 
say this, is not to deny that he may have possessed 
some attractive qualities in which Saul was deficient, 
and which not only favoured his ambitious schemes, but 
also facilitated the idealising process of later narrators. 
We now hasten on to the pathetic closing scene of the 
life of the hapless king. 

We have two versions of the ancient tradition : a, 
chaps. 28 and 31 belong to one document; b, chaps. 27 

lb. Last battle. 2 S ‘ 1 r be i° ngan " t,K ; r -. = 

In a the camp of the ‘Philistines is 

placed at Shunem ; in b at Aphhk In a we 

have the strangely fascinating story of the ‘ witch of 
Endor ’ ; in b, a great deal of interesting information 
respecting David, who was at that time at Ziklag or 
rather Halusah, a vassal of Achish (or Nahash?), king 
of Gath or Rehoboth [y.r.] in the Negeb. Theie are 
also differences between the two accounts relative to the 
death of Saul. Neither of the two stories makes it clear 
what the precise object of the ‘Philistines’ was. An 
able geographer holds that they sought 4 either to 
subjugate all the low country and so confine Israel 
to the hills, or else to secure their caravan route to 
Damascus and the East from Israel's descents upon it. 
by the roads from Bezek to Beth-sban and across 
Gilboa ’ (G. A. Smith, JIG 402). Hence, when Saul 
had taken up his position on Mt. Gilboa (or rather 
Haggilboa yaSjn). which is taken to be the ridge running 
SE. from the eastern end of the great central plain, the 
‘ Philistines’ did not hesitate to attack him on his superior 
position (see Gilboa ; Hakod, Well of). To dislodge 
him was imperative, because from Gilboa he could 
descend at will either on Jezreel or on the Jordan 
valley. Before the battle, as one of the documents 
states, the despondent king, who neither by dreams, 
nor by Urim, nor by prophets could obtain any oracle 
from Yahwe (28615), applied to a female necromancer 
at En-dor, of whom he had heard from his servants. 
In former times he had done all in his power to ex¬ 
terminate such magicians from his realm ; but now he 
relapsed into the ancient superstition (see Divination, 

1 Winckler, (7/2172. 

2 See H. P. Smith, Samuel , Introd. pp. xxiv /. 
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§ 4). Accordingly the necromancer called up the shade 
of Samuel, who disclosed the terrible fact that on the 
morrow the king would die, and his army would be 
worsted, as a punishment for his disobedience in the 
matter of * Amalek. ’ 1 On hearing this, Saul fell to the 
ground ; it is added that he had not eaten bread the 
whole day and the whole night, yet he could hardly be 
induced to break his fast. After this meal, we are told, 
Saul and his servants ‘rose up and went away that 
night’ {2820*25). It is impossible to decide how far the 
story is based on fact. 2 As it stands, it appears to be 
meant as an explanation of Saul's desertion by his God 
(see § 3). Whether in any degree historical or not, 
the narrative is highly natural, though considerable 
doubt attaches to the place-name, En-dor (see Endor ; 
Harod, Well of : and the criticism below). 

Thus far we have provisionally assumed the correct¬ 
ness of the MT. There is, however, a strong prob- 
4 c Emenda ‘Ability that the text of both forms of 


tions of names. 


the tradition is vitiated by a great 


misunderstanding, and that here, as 
in many other cases, there is an underlying tradition 
very different from that represented by the text. The 
geographical obscurity of the present text of 1 S. 28 f. 
31 , is undeniable ; one may therefore naturally suspect 
corruption. It is, moreover, difficult to believe that the 
form 'Philistines’ is correct in chaps. 28 / and 31 , 
when close by (30 ; see Relethites) it has only 

been introduced by a textual error. The case is verv 
similar to that of a passage in the famous elegy 
(2 S. I20). Whatever we may think of ‘Gath’ (the 
name is far from certain—see Rehoboth), we can 
hardly say that the mention of ‘ Ashkcion ’ was to be 
expected, and even if we defend ' Philistines,' we 
cannot assert that ‘ uncircumcised ’ forms a natural 
parallel to it. 3 ‘ Jezreel’ (1 S. 29 in) needs no cor¬ 
rection ; the place intended is the Jezreel in the 
hill-country of Judah, not far from Carmel (i.e., 
Jerahmeel), to which David’s wife Ahinoam by birth 
belonged. Hut the other names have been partly 
corrupted, partly manipulated, by an editor, till a com¬ 
pletely false geographical setting of the narrative has 
been produced. The scene of the military operations 
has been supposed to be in the X., whereas it was reallv 
in the S. it is not the least of the arguments for the 
correctness of this view that it enables us to emend and 
explain a historical notice (1 S. 31 7) which has been a 
great trouble to commentators (see Israel, § 16, and 
ep HPSm.), but may, with the utmost probability, 
be read thus :—' And when the men of Israel who were 


in Arab-jerahmeel [i.e. , Jerahmeel in X. Arabia] saw 
that the men of Saul had tied and that Saul and his 
sons were dead, they forsook the cities and fled, and 
the Zarcphathites came and dwelt in them.’ The cities 
referred to are the ‘cities of the Jerahmeelites,’ where, 
according to iS. 3O29, ‘elders of Judah’ had quite 
lately been residing. 

We must briefly indicate the emendations referred to ; 
the names form the skeleton of the history. For ‘ Shunem ’ 
1 S. 2 S 4) and ‘ Belh-shan ’ t S. 31 10) it is the 

simplest course to read ‘ Eshean ’ (fpg'K) and ‘Beer-sheba’ 
('S2& “1X2)- The same place is no doubt intended by both 
forms; see Eshean. Perhaps pya (20 r) should be pyss, ‘at 
Maon.’ For ‘Gilhoa’ or rather Haggilboa we 

should restore ‘Amalek’ (pS.TiO or ‘ Jerahmeel ’ (Xx^nv); 
so, too, in 2 S. 1 2i. For ‘to Aphek’ (rjpsx, 20 1) we should 
read ‘ to Gibeah ’ (nynj I the same error is probable in 
Josh. 15 53 ; cp also n*£K in 0 1 [see ApuiahD ; the ‘ Gibeah ’ of 
Josh. 15 57 (see Gibeah, i) or that of Judg. 7 i seems to be 
meant. ‘ The house of Ashtaroth ’ (nnntrp n"2» 31 10) should 
probably be ‘ Beth-sarephath ’ (nsis jys), better known to us as 


1 Probably the original tradition represented the * Amalekites ’ 
and. the ‘Philistines’ as allied on this occasion, so that the 
retribution to Saul would be exactly proportioned to his guilt. 

2 Slade (67 Y 1 255) rejects the narrative ; cp Schwally, Das 

Leben ttach dem Budde and Kittel, on the other 

hand, accept it as historicaf. 

3 The fourth line of the stanza ought, like the others, to 

contain an ethnic name. 
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* Beth-pelet ’ (e^s jyDi rather nSp jv3i where comes from 
(see Pelk r hites]) ; the situation is suitable. ‘Jabesh- 
gilead ’ (§ 1) should be ‘ Beth-gilgal’; ‘Ziklag’ should be 
Halusah,^ and Endor (m py) should be En-'arad (-ny py). 
In Judg. 7 1 En-harod is combined with Gibeath-hammoren or 
rather Gibeath-jerahmeel [see Mokeu], and in 2 S. 23 25/ a 
Ilarodite and a Paltite are mentioned together ; Arad and Beth* 
pelef (‘En-dor’ and ‘ Beth-ashtaroth’) are, if our explanations 
are correct, mentioned as in the same district in the narrative 
which contains chaps. 2 D 31 . To pass now to the elegy : the 
true names in 2 S. 1 20 are Rehoboth, Halusah, Surephuthim, 
and Jerahine ellm. 1 


These, then, are in all probability the historical 
circumstances of the great crisis. The Zarcphathites, 
4 f/ Saul’s probably with the aid of the ‘ Amalek- 

death:' Cheyne’s itcs ' < cp 2 A 1 6 , 20 >' ' vere , 0, 1 ' ‘^ eir f 
theory march northwards ; David, lord of 
Halusah (Ziklag), narrowly escaped 
accompanying them. Saul and his army went to meet 
the enemy, hoping to deal them such a blow as 
would effectually stop their incursions. He encamped, 
shifting his position from Maon by Jezreel ( 29 1, 
emended text) to the hills near ‘Carmel’ (i.e., Jerah¬ 
meel), one of which we suppose to have been 
specially called Gibeah or Gibcath-jerahmeel. It 
was at this Gibeah (certainly not at any place called 
‘Aphek’) that the Zarephathites encamped. Xot 
far off was Arad, whither Saul may perhaps have 
gone to consult a necromancer ; Arad was presumably 
one of the ‘cities of the Jerahmcelites ’ (i S. 3O29) 
occupied by the Judahites. The original encampment 
of the Zarephathites was probably at Heersheba, 2 and it 
was perhaps on the ridge which runs from the southern 
1 Carmel ’ \VS\V. towards Heersheba that the fate of 
Saul was sealed. The Zarephathites attacked him 
fiercely. After a heroic resistance, he gave way, and 
bade his armour-bearer thrust him through with a 


sword, on account of a critical blow which had been 
dealt him by a great stone . 8 His attendant, however, 
hesitating to do his bidding . 4 the hapless king is said 
(but this is by no means certain) to have taken his own 
life ( 31 4). 

A different tradition is reported in 2 S. 1 (the sequel 
of chaps. 29 , - 30 ), where the fate which in r S. 31 4 
Saul is said to have deprecated, actually befalls him 
(cp Israel, § 15). An ' Amalckite’ (i.e., Jcrahmeelite), 
who ‘happened by chance upon Mt. Gilboa’ (v. 6, 
EV), but who, as the narrator probably means us to 
suppose, had his own reason for being on the spot, 5 
slays Saul. We need not, with Stade (Gl 7 1 258) reject 
the story altogether, though we must at any rate admit 
that it has been touched up by the writer who records 
it. Certainly it is in harmony with the well-known 
elegy ascribed to David, where the destined successor 
of Saul is represented as forbidding the sad news to be 
published in Halusah, lest the malicious Jcrahmeelite 
women should triumph (see translation in col. 2334, 
and compare 1 S. 314^, 'lest the Jerahmcelites come 
and thrust me through’). 

In this connection it may be noticed that the elegy says 
nothing of Saul’s ‘sons,’ which is in accordance with the fact 
that 2 S. 21 12 speaks only of the bones of Saul and Jonathan 
his son. Very probably the statement in 1 S. 31 2 respecting 


1 For rti, nvtn and CPty^S, See Jashek, 

Book of, § 2. 

2 Both locations (reading * Gibeah ’ for ‘ Aphek,’ and * Eshean ’ 
or ‘Beer.sheha’ for ‘Shunem’) are plausible; but Beersheba 
naturally comes before Gibeah. Beersheba was doubtless more 
important than Gibeah ; hence the omission of ‘ Gibeah ’ in one 
document and the probable reference to Beersheba in 31 10. 

3 Read probably, in ?>. 3, 

E!?" 1 '*- !'•■?» * ant * those w ho cast (stones) with engines found him, 
and they crushed him between the thighs.’ See Che. Exp.T 
11 137. We can now see the full force of Saul’s remark to his 
armour-bearer, v. 4 a, ‘lest these Jerahmeelites come and 
thrust me through,’ etc. ; (as often elsewhere) should be 

C'^rn/. See Crit. Bib. 

4 Unlike the armour-bearer of a grandson of Merodach-baladan 
in a similar case (AY? 2212 /.). 

5 The ‘Amalekites’ (Jerahmeelites), as we have seen, had 
possibly joined the Zarephathites. 
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Abinadab and Malchishua is incorrect (cp § 6). ‘Abinadab’ 
seems to the present writer to be a double of ‘Jonathan' 
(‘ Nathan ’ and ‘ Nadab' confounded), and ‘ MalchiSua ’ to be a 
development (see § 5) of ‘ Jerahme’el(whose name is misread 
Ishbosheth). The latter certainly did not fall on the field of 
battle. On the^ contrary he lived to succeed his father on the 
throne. Tradition not impossibly said that he was lame (see 
Mephibosheth). 

The story of the death of Saul in its present form is 
a narrative of the heroic but useless sacrifice of the king's 
life for the deliverance of Israel from the Philistines. 
That we have had to interfere with it may be a subject 
for regret, but not for surprise. The story of Saul and 
of his relations with David was of course told and re¬ 
told, edited and re-edited, and could not but be 
considerably modified in the process. Textual cor¬ 
ruption, too, naturally increased the confusion. The 
story becomes to some extent intelligible only when the 
textual errors have been removed by a methodical 
criticism. We have also to consider alterations due to 
later hands. It was the editor who placed the story of 
the ‘ witch of Endor ’ where it now stands. Endor (or 
En-harod ?) is in the N.; 1 but the scene of the great 
battle was in the S. The account of the indignities 
offered to the bodies of the king and of his sons (vv. 9 
10 ; see Exp. 7*10522), however, has the impress of truth, 
and we can well believe that fierce resentment arose in 
the city so gallantly liberated by Saul. All night the 
warriors of Beth-gilgal 2 in Benjamin are said to have 
journeyed. Not the northern fortress of Beth-shan, but 
more possibly Beer-sheba was their goal ; there they 
found the dead bodies of the heroes fastened to the city 
walls. Piously they took them down and brought them 
to Beth-gilgal, where they raised a fitting dirge over 
them, 3 and gave an honoured burial to the bones 
beneath the sacred tree (see Tamarisk). Afterwards, 
we are told, David sent his warrior Benaiah 4 for them, 
and they were reinterred in the family grave at Shalisha 
(not ‘Zela’) near Beth-gilgal (see Zelah, and cp 
Rizpah). 

There is a third reference to this generous action in 2 S. 2 \b~'j 
which needs elucidation. Ev. 4 b 5 should probably run thus,— 
‘And they told David, “The men of Ileth-gilgal have buried 
Saul under the Asherah” (rntTKn Jinn; cp f S. 31 13, above). 
And David sent presents (C'lb8ii 4 ) to the men of Jabesh-gilgal,’ 
etc. In v. 6 EV’s ‘will requite you this kindness’ should be 
‘show you this friendliness.’ David sends presents, nominally 
to acknowledge the generous act of the men of Beth-gilgal, but 
really to induce them to work for the extension of his sovereignty 
over Benjamin. ‘Your lord’ means ‘the lord of Benjamin,’ 
not ‘the lord of Gilead.’ 

The impression which Saul produced on the later 
editor of the tradition was not on the whole favourable. 


5. Saul's character. Hi f fi " e P h >’^‘ hisa " 1 f 1 lt 
patriotism, andhisinextmguishable 

courage were readily acknowledged (1 S. 10 23/! 11 n 
187 1/32/*. cannot be quoted on the other side); but 
we also hear of fits of passion and cruelty (1 S. 20 27-34 
22 6-19), of a dangerous religious scrupulosity (1 S. 
1436-45), 5 and (cp § 4) of sudden accesses of a disturb- 


1 Of course there is the possibility that dor of En-dor (in py) 
may have come from 'Arad (liy), and that the original story may 
have been recast in accordance with a later view of the scene of 
the conflict. This may be the simplest solution of the problem. 

2 Not Jahesh-gilead (see § 1). 

3 Reading cn * 1 ? llStr'l (Klo. Budde). H. P. Smith’s objection 

is of no weight; the mourning is naturally mentioned before the 
burial (Klo. refers to 25 1 28 3). \V. R. Smith’s suggestion 

(RS(~) 372), that the burning ( , i3-il""i) may have had a religious 
intention, is ingenious ; but see Mourning. 

4 2 S. 21 12 © ; see Klostermann, ad loc. 

5 Saul, it appears, had tabooed all eating before sunset. The 

only person who taste’d food was Jonathan, who had not heard 
Saul impose the taboo. Yah we was believed to be offended by 
this transgression. By the sacred lot (see Urim and Thummim) 
Jonathan was found to be the culprit, and condemned by his 
father to death. But ‘the people ransomed Jonathan that he 
died not’ (7;. 4?, MT). How this was effected, we are not told. 
Ewald supposes that it was by the substitution of another human 
life of less value ; Kittel (Hist. 2 116) and Driver (note ad loci) 
modify this view. But 0 ’s npoo-ev^aro irepi points to the read¬ 
ing ‘and they acted as arbitrators concerning 

(Jonathan),’ i.e., they mediated between Jonathan and the 


ing melancholy (1 S. 16 14 1810 199). This mental 
disturbance is described (in 1810) by the same phrase 
(^y nVs) that is used elsewhere for that heightening of 
the physical powers under the influence of rage against 
Yahwe’s enemies which characterised the successful 
great warriors and athletes. Was it a melancholy 
produced by a wild longing for battle ? 1 Was it 4 but 
the morbid reflex of the prophetic inspiration of Saul’s 
heroic period ’ ? 2 Does the story of the witch of Endor 
suggest that it was a frenzied anticipation of evil for 
Saul himself and his people ? Or is it historical at 
all ? May not the statement be due to the influence of 
a wide-spread Oriental tale (see § 4)? At any rate it is 
connected with statements respecting David which, if our 
criticism is justified, cannot be even approximately correct. 
Tradition has in fact been at once too kind to David 
and too unkind to his predecessor. That Saul had 
good cause to oppose David has been stated already 
(§4), and even if we consider the loyalty of the men of 
Beth-gilgal (1 S. Shi jp.) to be largely the result of 
clan-loyalty (since Jabesh-gilead = Beth-gilead = Beth- 
jerahmeel), it is plain that nothing had been done 
by Saul which seemed to his fellow-clansmen to be 
unworthy of a great Israelite. Kittel ( Hist . 
has given an eloquent and sympathetic portrait 3 of the 
heroic king to all of which one would gladly subscribe 
if the historical evidence were slightly stronger. The 
chief difficulty connected with Saul is his massacre of 
the priests of Gibeon (‘ Nob’) ; but we cannot say that 
we know the circumstances sufficiently well to pass a 
peremptory judgment. 

The best attested names in Saul's family are those of 
his concubine Rizpah and his son Jonathan, unless 
A Cniii’a indeed Jonathan was originally represented 

familv as ^ au l’ s brother. 4 Abinadab and 
Malchishua, however (iS. 31 2 ; cp 1 Ch. 
833 ^39. ^nd see above, § 4), are suspicious. Abi¬ 
nadab is probably a variant of 4 Jonathan,' Malchishua a 
corruption of ‘Jerahme’el [b£ne] Sha’ul.’ The names 
of the two sons of Rizpah (2 S. 218 ), Armoni and 
Mephibosheth, are also doubtful. Armoni is probably 
a corruption of 4 Abinadab ’ ; Mephibosheth seems to be 
borrowed from one of the two historic 4 Mephibosheths. ’ 
Tradition probably did not preserve the names of 
the two hapless sons of Saul and Rizpah. The present 
writer has suggested that both Eshbaal (1 Ch. 833) and 
Ishbosheth may be corruptions of Jerahme’el or lshmael, 
and a similar origin may with reasonable probability 
be assigned to the current name of Saul’s grandson (see 
Mephibosheth, and cp Crit. Bid.). 

It is remarkable that, according to a new theory which fits in 
with a well-supported theory of the course of the history of 
Israel, no less than eleven of the personal names connected in 
MT with the family of Saul are corruptions of Jerahmeel and 
lshmael, or of fragments of those names. These are — Merab, 
Michal, Paltiel, Adriel, Mephibosheth, Eshbaal, 
Ishbosheth, Meribbaal, Micha, Machir, Ammiel. 
This theory throws doubt on the genealogy in 1 Ch. 833 ^ 
939^, which was possibly inserted to gratify a post-exilic 
family professedly descended from Saul. It is obvious that 
some of the names must be variants of the name of the same 
person; also that the names Jerahmeel or lshmael were given, 
sometimes at least, as a substitute for the true name which had 
been forgotten. Jerahme’el or Jerahme’elith was in fact most 
probably the name of Saul’s clan (see § 1), and Beth-jerahmeel 
that of the chief seat of the clan. Here probably ‘Mephi¬ 
bosheth’ resided, not in ‘the house of Machir, the son of 
Ammiel, in Lo-debar’ 5 (2 S. 1*4)- See § 1, and cp Mehola- 
thite, Sheba. 


sacred custom or law. So Klostermann, who paraphrases, 
‘they imposed a fine on Jonathan.’ {Winckler, G 1 2i63_/C, 
assumes a mythological basis for the detail.] 

1 Schwally, Semitischc Kriegsaltertiimer, 1 105. 

2 Budde, Religion 0/Israel to the Exile , 95. 

3 See also Tiele, Vcrgelijkende Gescltiedenis van de Egypt . 
en Mesopotam. Godsdiensten (1872), Jp. 

This is a startling suggestion of Wmckler (GI 2 191), based 
on 2 S. 1 22_p. Compare the doubt (Sodom, § 10) whether Lot 
was not originally Abraham’s brother. 

5 The repetition of the elaborate description in 2 S. 9 5 is 
suspicious. Note here, to supplement Lo-debar, that “13 in 
131 iV may have arisen out of jV3, and 31*7 out of which 
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SAVARAN 


SCARLET 


2. (RV Shaul). An early Edomite king (Gen. 

36 37/. i Ch. 1 48/.). Was he, however, an Edornite or a 
Jerahineelitc ? mx and q-i« are so much alike that we 
may choose that reading which best suits the circum¬ 
stances. On the whole, d*in. i.e., SxcnT (Jerahmeel), 
best accords with the notices of the kings, though a 
connected examination of these would be required to 
make this appear as probable as it really is. To 
suppose that this Shaul was a foreign conqueror and 
founder of a dynasty, 1 is a serious error. Certainly it 
is plausible at first sight to identify 'the river’ (in the 
phrase ' Rehoboth by the river ’) with the Euphrates 
(see Onk.), and to compare the Rehoboth-Ir of Gen. 

10 11. Sayce ( Hibb. Lect. 55) would even identify 
our Rehoboth with Babylon, and make Saul the 
Hebraised form of Savul or Sawul (cp § 1), which 
he regards as a name of the Babylonian sun-god ; 2 
Furrer, however, thinks of a place called Rahaba , on the 1 
W. side of the Euphrates (Riehm’s HWB 1291). But ' 
all this is even hazier than the speculations about Reho¬ 
both-lr in Gen. 10 11. -man and cnsn -in: (Gen. 15 18) may 
both mean ‘the stream of Musri,’— i.e., some wady 
in the Negeb, perhaps the Wady el-'Aris, the border- 
stream of the X. Arabian land of Musri (see Egypt, 
Brook op ; Abkl-mizraim, but cp Shihor), so that 
‘Rehoboth’ is er-Ruhaibeh, the Rehoboth (</."'.) of 
Gen. 2622, SW. of Beersheba. Cp Bela, Pkthor. 
See also Shaul. 

See WMM As. u. Eur. 134 (AY* 2 115). An ancient Egyptian 
text mentions Ra-ph and R-hu-bu-ra-ti next to Naharu (the ( 
‘stream’)- The Robotha in Gebalene (OS 2.S677; HI 75) is 
not to be compared. T. K. C. 

SAVARAN (ay^PAN [A«V]) f 1 Macc. 643. RV 
‘ A varan.’ See Eleazar, 9 ; Maccabees i., § 3 [2]. 

SAVIAS(caoyia[A]). i Esd. 82 = Ezra 7 4 . Uzzi [1]. 

SAW. The saws of the Egyptians, so far as known, 
were all straight and single-handed ; but the double- 
handed saw seems to have been known to the Assyrians 
(Layard, A 7 in. and Bab ., 195), and we suppose from 
the reference in 1 K. must have been known to the 
Hebrews. Cp Handicrafts, $ 2 f. On the Egyptian 
saws see especially Petrie, Temple of (iizeh , 173^ 
Petrie infers that the blades of the saws were of bronze, 
and that jewel-points were sometimes fixed in the teeth. 
Circular saws were also employed. According to 
Schliemann ( Tiryns , 264 f) the ancient Mycenean saw 
took the form of an ordinary knife or blade. See, 
further, Diet. Class. Ant., s.v. ‘ serra,’ and for Egyptian 
saws, Wilk. Anc. Eg. 2261, and illustration, 1 401 (nos. 

7 . 8 ). 

The OT words for ‘ saw ’ are :— 

1. massor , Tib'S, TrpiW, serra , used for cutting wood, Is. 
10i 5 t. 

2. megerah , ."ITJS, 2 S. 12 31 1 Ch. 20 3^ (in 1 Ch. 20 3c it is 

usual to emend jvn:C into. nnijSi ‘axes,’ after 2 S. 12 31 [so 
already EV}); used for cutting stone, 1 K. 7 9 (ex StacTTruxaToq 
= nyi3S3i C P ( >6). See Axe, 6 . 

[There is a remarkable difference of expression 
between 1 Ch. 2O3 and 2 S. 1 * 2 3 i. The 1 Ch. passage 
has m:23 nbu, ‘and he sawed (them) with saws’ (the 
verb corresponding to tics), 8iew purer [0 L 2k purer 
TTpiocriu ; Vg. fecit super cos trihulas . . . ita ut dis. 
secarcntur et contererentur. 2 S. 12 31 has □^■>1 

koX eOrjKev iv rq 3 irpion ( 0 L SlItt purer er irpiocn) ; Vg. 
serravit. That the Chronicler’s statement gives a gross 
caricature of David, is becoming more and more generally 

was corruption of sjk*. Cp * Jabesh-eilead ’ in 1 S. 11 for 
‘ Beth-gilga!.’ Also that *131 in Am. <» 13 is most probably a 
corruption of nySj n*3 (Beth-gilead). The two cities conquered 
by the Israelites appear to have been Betb-gilead— i.c., Beth- 
jerahmeel—and either Mahanaim or Horonaim. See further I 
Mahanaim, and cp Crit. Bib. 

1 See Buhl, Gesch. der Edomiter , 47. 

2 To illustrate Sayce’s theory, see Schr. KAT& 576 

( — CO 7 '2256). Del. Ass. HWB explains samullu , ‘a tree or t 
]:!ant.‘ The same ideograph elsewhere — tiuru, * light.’ 1 
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admitted, and G. Hoffmann’s explanation (* he set them 
at the saw and at the iron pickaxes,’ etc.) gains ground. 
The difficulties in this explanation are referred to by 
Driver (TBS 228 f. ) ; but the corruptness of the whole 
passage, perhaps, has not been adequately realised, 
except by Klostermann. That able critic’s restoration, 
however, does not produce very good Hebrew. If we take 
due account of the three verbs tron, ecu, and r^ym, the 
general meaning of the passage ought to be clear. The 
people of Rabbah of the b’ne Jerahmeel (not Rabbath- 
ammon) were ‘brought out’ from their city, and 
‘ placed ’ in other parts of David’s realm ; so he ‘ made 
(them) to pass’ from Jerahmeel. 1 m;s must, therefore, 
be a place-name. 2 This fits in with other results of a 
more searching criticism of the history of David and 
Solomon. Cp Solomon, and see Crit. Bib. 

t. k. c.] 

SCAB. 1. 2 * 13 , gdrabh, Dt. 2827 AV, RV ‘scurvy.* 
See Diseases, 8. 

2. nsV', yalttpheth , Lev. 21 20 22 22!. See Diseases, 4. 

SCAFFOLD (TV?, BACIC. basis) in EV of 2 Ch. 613 
denotes the specially-made platform or stage of bronze 
on which Solomon stood and kneeled at the dedication 
of the temple. Kiyydr is elsewhere rendered pot, basin, 
or laver ; and interpreters, therefore, have been led to 
suppose that Solomon’s platform also was ‘ probably 
round, bowl-like in shape’ (so BDB, s.v.)] this, how¬ 
ever, is not a likely shape, nor is it suggested by the 
terms of length, breadth (each 5 cubits), and height 
(3 cubits) in which its dimensions are given. Kloster¬ 
mann followed by Oettli (ad loc.) proposes, therefore, 
to emend to p>3 (\/p3) ; cp < 5 , Vg. (cp also jr, used 
of the laver ; ttd, itself, is sometimes written 1*3). 

With the measurements cp the description of the ‘ base ’ in 
1 K. 7 27 (see Laver, § 1); four (<£">, Jos. five) cubits long, the 
same in breadth, and three (©, Jos. six) high. The position, 
too, would correspond with P’s statement (see Laver, § 2), as 
also would the inference that there was only one base in the 
temple. Finally, it should be noticed, that rS> “isy’l> for 
which EV has ‘stood upon it,’ means equally naturally ‘stood 
by the side of it ’ (on this not infrequent use of by, see BDB s.7\ 
756a), in which case the MT “)V 3 may refer to the ‘laver’ 
itself, and no emendation is necessary. 

2. n 7 *ys> AV*ng. f Neh. 94. See Stairs, 3. 

SCALL (pnj, Lev. 13 3 o/:). See Leprosy, § 2. 

SCAPEGOAT (Vrxtr), Lev. lQsjf. AV, RV Azazf.L. 

SCARECROW (ttpoBackanion). Baruch 670 [69]. 
See Garden, § 9 (end). Ewald, Graetz, Giesebreeht, 
etc., restore the ‘scarecrow’ in Jer. IO5 (late), and 
RY<ng. accordingly renders nrpp * 1 S 7 ! 3 , ‘ like a pillar in 
a garden of encumbers.’ 

SCARLET is used in EV as rendering the following 
words and phrases : — 

1. sdnl, pc (Gen. 3S28 and many other places), a 
common word of uncertain etymology, which may be 
connected either with Ar. Sana —according to Philippi 
(ZDMG 3270) this root has for its original sense ‘ to be 
bright or shining’—or with Ass. sinifu, * a dyed cloth. 
The plur. sdnlm is found twice, Is. 1 18 Prov. 31 21. 

2. The fuller sZni tola ath (ny'rin 'jc, lit- ‘ worm- 
scarlet’) occurs in Lev. 14 (five times) and in Xu. 106 . 
3. Another equivalent phrase is the tohiath sdnl (nyYip 

lit. ‘ scarlet -worm ’) so frequent in Exodus, as well 
as (4) the shorter told ’ (ybin) of Is. 1 18 (EV * crimson ’) 
and Lam. 4 5. 5. A Pu’al participle, mfthuUa fm 

(cT^ns. derived from tola), occurs once (Xah. 2 3 [4]) to 
signify ‘clothed in scarlet.’ 3 

1 rt3iVs (p- 26 )i CzSd (P- 3°)> an d J3^i3 (P' 3 l 1 prefixed 2 
should be c) all probably come from S{<snv- 

2 nnUD (cp Asa, 6) is a variant to .vua. Read, perhaps, 
D'TtrjJ or C'H 3 ‘(the land of) the Geshurites’ or ‘Girzites. 

3 But see Shoe, § 3, and cp Crit. Bib. 
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SCEPTRE 

6. k6kkivos in Mt. 2728 Heb. 919 Rev. 173 has, no 
doubt, the same meaning as sani, of which it is €)’s 
rendering. See Crimson. 

7. argtwdnd , the Aram, equivalent of jcriK, 

is in Dan. 5 7 16 29 rendered ‘ scarlet ’ in AV (AV m &- RV 
‘purple’), and AV m s- suggests the same rendering for 
the Hebrew word in Ezek. 277. See Colours, § 14 ; 
Purple. n. m. 

SCEPTRE. 1. sibej cp Ass. Sibtu. In Nu. 

24 17 (EV) we read of a ‘sceptre’ which shall smite 
1 Terms Moab ' The transl ators apparently take 
‘ sceptre ’ as a symbolic expression for 
‘king.’ Here, however, as also in Ps. 29 (EV ‘rod’), 
SSbet seems to denote rather a warlike instrument—a 
mace. For Egyptian representations of such a weapon 
see Wilk. Arte. Eg.lzzbf.S frontispiece; some, too, 
will remember the large heavy maces of limestone 
with relief sculptures, of the period before the sixth 
dynasty, exhibited lately (1900) in London, and found 
by Mr. Quibell at Korn el-Ahmar (Hierakonpolis). An 
‘ iron sebet ’ is referred to in the traditional text of Ps. 
29 ; such a weapon was, at any rate, known to the last 
editor of the Psalter (cp the (nbypeiT) Kopborj of II. 7140). 
For a representation of Asur-nasir-pal holding a short 
staff or sceptre see Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Ass. 2123; 
and for another of Sargon with a long one, see Sargon. 
In Ps. 125 5 ‘sceptre’ is adequate (so RV, AV ‘rod’) ; 
in Is. 143 (EV sceptre) we seem to need ‘staff’ as a 
parallel to ‘ rod. ’ Less common are :— 

2. sarbit, a late form of Sebet , perhaps influenced by 
OTCTjn-rpot' (Ko. Lehrgeb. 2 152), only in Esih. 4115284. 

3. ppnc, mekokek, \/ppn, Nu. 2118 RVf ( rcycJ’C), Gen. 
49 10 RV'OI a-:;.); Ps. 60 718] RV ( = Ps. 1088[9] RV). In all 
these three passages, however, Cheyne suspects that the text is 
corrupt. In Nu. 21 18 and in Ps. 60 7 [8]'o has probably come 
from SNsnT Jerahmeel (Che.), and in Gen. 49 10 'q means a ruler 
(read, in ||, ££b ; ). See Shiloh, i, Che. PsA 2 ), and Crit. Bib. ; 
but cp Moore, Judges , 153 (on Judg. 5 14). 

As to the form of the sceptre, it is plausible to hold 
that it was a reminiscence of the shepherd’s staff or 
2. Form. P erha P s crook ( C P Ass - = [1] shep¬ 

herd, [2] ruler). Koran, Sur. 20 17/. may be 
quoted in illustration. ‘ What is that in thy right 
hand, O Moses?’ Said he, ‘ It is my staff on which I 
lean, and wherewith I beat down leaves for my flock, 
and for which I have other uses.’ We find the shep¬ 
herd’s crook (combined with the whip — mistaken by 
Diod. Siculus [33] for a plough) as an emblem of 
Egyptian royalty and vice-royalty; see Erman, Eg. 
60, 63, also Wilk. Anc. Eg. 3371 (early, and Seti I.) 
and 3 128 (Ah, son of Athor), 1 183 (no. 7). As the 
emblem of Hebrew royalty we find not only a ‘ rod ’ or 
staff (Ezek. 19 11 14) but a spear ( hanith , from Ziandk, 

‘ to bend, curve, bend down ’), 1 S. 18 10 226 ; in Is. 24 
Joel 3 10 the ‘spear’ is parallel to the ‘ pruning-hook, ’ 
out of which it might conceivably, according to the 
writers, be made. 

To illustrate the ‘golden sceptre’ of Esth. 4 ii 62 84, see 
Middleton in BB, s.v. ‘ Sceptre ’; Diet. Gr. and Rom. Antiq ; 
s.v. ‘ Sceptrum ’; and Frazer, Pans. 5 210 ff. 

SCEVA (cKey&c). ’a Jew, a chief-priest,’ whose 
seven ‘sons’ (or disciples [Baur]) practised exorcism 
at Ephesus, with the results described with reference to 
two of them ( v. 16 a/x(poTbpojo, but TR avruv) in Acts 
19 14-17- See Exorcists. Schtirer thinks that apx^piurs 
(gen.) in v. 14 means ‘member of a high - priestly 
family. ’ More plausibly we might read apxHrvvay&yov ; 
the ieptcos of D seems too slight an emendation. As to 
the name Sceva, it may be a Graecised Latin name 
(Blass). T. K. c. 

SCHOOLS. See Education. 

SCIMITAR Ukinakhc), Judith 136 I69 RV, AV 
‘fauchion.’ See Sword, Weapons, § 1. 

SCORPION P*3j?P, 'akrab, cKOpTTioc). Scorpions 
are especially common in the peninsula of Sinai and the 


SCORPION 

desert of et-Tih (cp Dt. 815, and see Akrabbim), and 
the Arabian desert generally. 

‘ Scorpions lurk under the cool stones,’ says Doughty ; 
‘ I have found them in my tent, upon my clothing, but 

1. References. never had an >' llurL 1 hav< ’ seen 

many grown persons and children 

bitten, but the sting is not perilous ; some wise man is 
called to “read ” over them ’ {Ar. Des. I328; Doughty’s 
statements about Arabia must not be taken too gener- 
ally ; cp § 3). The form of expression, therefore, in 
Lk. 10 19 (' I empower you to tread upon serpents and 
I scorpions’) is not quite so striking as that in the 
passage, Ps. 91 13 (f 5 (‘ T hou shalt go upon the asp and 
the basilisk ’), and in the description of the locusts from 
the ‘ pit of the abyss ’ the weakest part may seem to 
be the detail of their ‘ tails like (those of) scorpions ’ 
(Rev. 9 10, see RV). From a picturesque point of view, 
however, this detail is quite in place ; it is indeed a 
formidable appearance which the ‘ appendages ’ of the 
scorpion present. 

Ezekiel apparently likens bitter words to the sting of a 
scorpion (Ezek. 26 ); so, perhaps, Ecclus. 267. In 1 K. 12 11 14 
(sCh. 10 1114) ‘whips’ and ‘scorpions* are parallel, but the 
‘scorpions ’ intended are worse than those of nature (see Whip). 1 


_by tv into ‘pieces' 

(without mg.), arose from the resemblance of part of the instru¬ 
ment to the uplifted tail of a scorpion. 

There is also a reference to the scorpion in Lk. 1112, 
which needs fresh investigation. The saying of which, 

2. Criticism: ‘"T" 11 fo ™ s P ar '’ oc ™ rs also in 

Lk 11 12 Mt./9-11; but there a hungry son 

appears asking his father for a loaf, 
or a fish, confident that he will not get a stone or even 
a serpent, whereas in Lk. (in the ordinary texts) the son 
is also represented as asking for an egg, sure that he 
will not get a scorpion. There is good evidence (cod. 
B, Vet. Lat., Syr. Sin.) for the omission of the loaf and 
the stone in Lk., and Plummer and Jtilicher accept this 
form of the text, the insertion from Mt. being, it is 
urged, more probable than the omission. But how can 
Lk. have been satisfied with such a form of the saying? 
The hungry child’s first request is for bread, and the 
connection in which the saying stands being more 
original in Lk. than in Mt., we have a right to presume 
that Lk. did not omit the loaf and the stone. But there 
is this prior difficulty to meet. How came Lk. to sup¬ 
pose that one of the antitheses of Jesus was egg and 
scorpion ? One commentator suggests that * scorpion ’ 
may mean the egg of a scorpion ; another, that when 
it is dormant, a scorpion is egg-shaped. Tristram 
passes over this point, and remarks (AT//? 1 302) that 
Jesus adopts a current Greek proverb, ‘ a scorpion 
instead of a perch’ aim wepKrjs dKopirioo) ; similarly 
Julicher ( Gleichnisreden , 239). But if we compare this 
Greek proverb, we are bound to show either that ipbv 
can mean ‘ fish ’ or some kind of fish, or that <pov can 
have been corrupted out of some Greek word meaning 
fish. The second alternative alone is feasible ; epov 
may be a corruption of 6 \pov, which does not indeed 
occur in the NT, but might occur just as well as 
6 \pdpioi /. 2 The third pair of objects thus becomes 
‘fish’ ( 6 \poo) and ‘scorpion’ (aKopTrios). These are 
variants to ‘ fish ’ (ix&bs) and ‘ serpent ’ (tifas). There 
are two pairs, not three, and the trouble of explaining 
the egg is removed. ‘ Scorpion ’ is probably correct. 

Scorpions are nocturnal in habit, and carnivorous, 
living on the juices of insects, spiders, etc., which they 

Q . , kill with their pointed sting borne 

6 . species, etc. Qn the last j oint of their tail> When 

the animal is running about, the tail is often carried 
turned forward over the trunk. Scorpions are provided 
with a pair of small clawed appendages on the head, 
and these are followed by a large pair of nippers or 

1 The 0'3"lp7 may refer to scarifying instruments (Ass. 
zukdkiju, syn. akrabti)\ so Uhnpfund, BA 4224. 

- Both words are used in the Greek Tobit. 
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SCRIBE 


SCOURGE, SCOURGING 

jointed claws which resemble those of a lobster and 
which serve to catch and hold their prey. Behind 
these are four pairs of walking legs. The sting is very 
painful, and if it occurs in such a part of the body as 
the throat, or if the sufferer be out of health, may cause 
death. 

Zoologically scotyions belong to the group Scorpiones of the 
Arachniiia. The following species are described from :>yria, 
Pale>tine. and Sinai, Buikus australis, B. crassuauda, B. 
bicolor, B. judaicus confined to these regions, B. occitanus, B. 
quinquestriatus, Butteolus melanurus, AY bo hie roe hen tic us, 
X.flavipes. Numerous other species are recorded from Egypt, 
Arabia, and Asia Minor. 1 t. K. C., § I f\ A. E. S., 3. 

SCOURGE, SCOURGING. See Law and Justice, 
§12. The words are :— 

1. sbt, 1 K. 121114 2 Ch. 10 11 14 Prov. 26 3 Nah. 3 a. 
Metaphorically, of the tongue (Job 5 at), and of a divine judg- 
ment. Is. 10 26 2 s 15 (here, of invasion). Job 1*23. Cp Whip. 

2. gg'g*. soiet. Josh. 23 13! (metaphorically ; cp * plague '). 

3. 7 " £ 2 - b/hhd’e:h. Lev. li»2o,t AV ‘she shall be scourged,’ 
A\*mg. (Following Mishnah) ‘there shall be a scourging, RY 
‘they shall be punished. RUing- (probably rightly) ‘there shall 
be inquisition ’ (;>., judicial inquiry). 

The XT words are : — 

4. fjLa<rri£ (Mk. 3 10, etc), pcurri'yow (Mt. 10 17, etc.), paarifu) 
(Acts 22 25X See Synagogue, § 4 («*)• 

5. <^>oayeAAo<o (Mt. 27 26 Nik- 15 15). <5payeAAior (Jn.215); 
Lat. page lie, jiagellum. Cp Law and Jl stick, j 12. 

SCREECH OWL (JvW). ls.34 M . RV ‘night- 

monster.’ RY m £- Lilith. 

SCREEN (~20; erncrrACTpoN^ Ex. *2636; see 
Tabernacle. 

SCRIBE. To do justice to this heading it is not 
enough to register and explain the three Hebrew words 
1 Terms rent ^ ere< ^ * scribe ’ in AV and RY taken 
together. We are bound to notice the fact 
that 0 sometimes renders -ur (safer) as well as -$2 
<j wfher) by 'ypa.uuaret’s, and to consider the sense 
which this queen of the versions gives to that Greek 
word. The two Hebrew words will illustrate what is 
said elsewhere in this work on writing, literature ( : n its 
various branches*, and government ; in studying them 
we shall see how sifter came to mean * theologian.’ and 
AVer came to signify ‘ official. ’ The strange word fiphsar 
(-err . rendered ‘ scribe ’ in RY 11 *-' at Xah. 3 1-, will a'.so 
have to be considered ; the discovery of the meaning of 
this word suggests literary inriuenees. which a^e likely 
to receive more and more justification. 

For a hardly less strange word, hartem rendered 

* sacred <cr::>e ’ i:i RYnig. a: Gen. 41 $. etc.. >ee Ma uc (it 3); the 
rendering of RVn-g. i> not very probable, and has no .ancient 
support (but cp Ges.-Bu. s.z.X 

Sifter ( Ass. s.ifiru ) seems to be a denom. of seiner 
(Ass. sifru ), and to judge from the Assyrian usage 

9 Thp ennhpr sf ? htr nl ‘ 1 - V ° ri S inall - V hilve h ^ » verv 
, wide sense, including everv sort of 

and soter. , s 

message, and even permitting the 

rendering ‘command.’ It is a question whether scfher 
in Judg. 5 14 should not be taken in accordance with this 
(possible! early usage as ‘ commander ’; but to this we 
will return presently. The root-meaning of sir, on 
the other hand, is * to write': the distinction should be 
remembered— safari/ in Ass. = • to send ’; safari/ = • to 
write,’ cp Aram, sefard, ‘document.’ In Heb. ‘to 
write' is not spr < arr > or str "zz . but ktb ( zrz > Gee 
the Lexicons), a word not found in Ass. Presumably, 
therefore, softer (also, of course, sepher ; cp Epistolary 
Literature. § 5) and safer were borrowed from 
Assyrian or Babylonian. \Ye find the Ass. noun la pin/ 
used as a syn. of aklu . ‘ secretary * ; one or the other 
term was often wanted, for the most different classes 
needed secretaries to prepare legal documents and other 
business records. So, doubtless, among the Israelites. 
In Judg. 5 14. as also in Is. 33 18, we meet with a sap her 
in the army (the Isaiah passage, being a late literary 
work, may be used as a Jewish record). There were, 

1 Kraepelin, ‘ Scorpiones u. Pedipalpi,’ Das Thierreick , 8 
Lief., Berlin, 1899. 


no doubt, different grades of military sbpterim ; the 
highest would be die military adjutant who enrolled the 
warriors, and who might even (but this is an uncertain 
inference 1 from 2 K. 25 i 9 ) be the same person as the 
‘ captain of the host ’ (cp Ass. sapiru, 2, ‘ ruler '). The 
king, too, naturally had his softer (2 S. S17 2O25 2 K. 
12 10 [11]. etc.), EY®k- ‘secretary’ (see Government. 
§21). Only twice do we find the sing, safer —viz., in 
Ih’ov. 67 (between kasin and rnasel) and in 2 Ch. 26 11 
(of a military enroller, syn. with sCpher ). 2 Repeatedly, 
however, the sotjrim are mentioned either next to the 
' elders ’ of the people (Xu. 11 16 Dt. 299 [10] 31 28 Josh. 
S33 232 24 1), or beside the 'judges’ (Josh. S33 232 24 1 
Dt. 16 iS). Proclamations or orders in time of war were 
made known through them (Dt. 20 sSyi Josh. 1 10 3 a). 

In Ex. 5610, etc., the Israelilish overseers appointed by the 
Egyptian taskmasters are designated sOirrim \ © gives ypap- 
fxareif ; cp © s rendering of sdter in Prov. 6 7, Ttn- du-afed^orra. 
The term also occurs six times tn Chronicles (1 Ch. 23 4 26 29 27 1 
2 Ch. 19 11 26 11 34 13). Evidently safherim and interim were 
synon. terms, and could be used of any subordinate office which 
required ability to write. Xo doubt, too, in 1 Macc. 542 
ypappareis rov Aaov = C>~ 

Thus the later Jewish meaning of softer (see Scribes 
and Pharisees) must be kept carefully apart, when 

3 Later we are cons idering the old and very slowly 

use of f° r S otlen meaning of the term. When the 

- , . plur. sffhnrlm took the new sense of holy 
P e ’ writings (Dan. 92 , fiiSXot, 0 Theod. . it 
was natural that sifter should come to mean theologian 
or ‘lawyer’ (so EY for voiukos >. But the older 
meaning was precisely that which was most natural to 
Alexandrian Jews. Both under the Pharaohs and 
under the Ptolemies a ‘ scribe ’ was a government 
clerk, or registrar—in short, an official (see Historical 
Literature, §§ 3. 3). He was not a theologian ; 
the priests were the theologians. He was not properly 
a military man. for he was exempt from military service. 
Hence in Judg. 014 sfbet sapher (7£2 hz?) becomes 
diTp,J)(T€ios ypaupLareus 1 0 B ), ‘ the report of an official’(?), 
and in Is. 33 iS sapher becomes ot 7 pauuariKOt . Under 
the Ptolemies, it is true, the term ‘scribe’ received a 
military colouring; but, for clearness’ sake, it was 
usual to fill out the phrase and put ypauuarevs tu-p 
juaxifuov or rll'v Si ■vaueicy . 3 

Av»-cqiei? is actually found once in ©, which gives in Jer. 
52 25 (see note Oror ypa.ppa. 7 ca tu>v reading **7X7 

The term ypap^aroettraywyci*? in ©. Ex. IS 21 25 (not in B in 
these two passages) Dt. 115 16 1$ 299(10] 31 2*, awaits explana¬ 
tion from the papyri. 

The third and most difficult word remains—a word 
on which 0 throws no light, 4 and for which our revisers 
, in their uncertainty give two renderings — 
p sar. • marshal ’ and 'scribe. ’ ‘Marshal,’ no 
doubt, was chosen for fiphsar or (Xah.) tafhsar , because 
this sense suited Jer. 51 27. But it can be show n that it 
does not suit Xah. 3 17, and in Jer. ( Lc.) we expect the 
name of a country ; here -esc is probably corrupt (see 
t>/ 7 . Bib. ). In fact, fiphsar, as Lenormant first 
showed, 5 is the Ass. duf-sarru , ‘ tablet-writer, 6 which 

1 MT reads here "r but (P presupposes “ 

whilst L reads (to^ I!La£aj') and Yg. Sof her, both as proper 
names. loo, is MT’s reading in Jer. 5225 (»P does not ex¬ 

press -~). ‘Saphan’is adopted from© 1 - (Kings) by Klo.; ‘scribe 
of the general r is also a possible rendering in Jer., and is 
preferred by Kamph. in Kau. HS and Xowack (Arch. 1 360). 
Otherwise xiS*? will be a gloss (but cp Giesebrecht). 

- <P. however, gives irpcnj? for safer, ypafifxarrv ? for softer. 

3 Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 106(18951. 

4 In Jer. © gives /3eAocrrdcrets, a mere guess(?); in Xah. 

6 <tvaxu.ikt6 ? <rov, which seems to represent a possible 

variant to which in ©’s Heb. text supplanted 

owing to the similarity of "pi to 7;% 

5 La langve primitive de la Chaldfe, 265 (1875) * Btudes sur 
syllabaires cvnsiformes, 186(1876). So Schrader, A '.4 71 2 > 424. 

6 H aRvy (O rigine de la civ. Bab. 235 [1875Dcompares duffu, 
‘ tablet,’with Xew Heb. r ,^. column (of a scroll) or page. Cp 
also Syr. daffd, ‘ plank,’ * board ’ (e.g.. Acts 27 44). Duffu also 
= ‘ letter' ; see Epistolary Literature, § 5. 
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is of Sumerian origin, but occurs countless times in the 
contract-tablets. 'See Takpelites. The proof of the 
correctness of this explanation is that a similar one is 
equally needful for the parallel word -puo (EV ‘thy 
crowned’; so Kimchi, unsuitably) which is perhaps 
corrupt in one letter (r for n), and should be read ipiJD 
(so P. Ruben). Mindidu, like dupsarru , occurs often in 
contract tablets ; it means one who is legally empowered 
to measure wheat, dates, etc. These two officers are 
naturally mentioned after the merchants (Nah. 3 i 6 ). 

The same words (tiphsar and mindidu) have been recognised 
by the present writer in Is. 33 18, where, for n’K 

we should read D'Tpip .TK DHD2D .VK, ‘ where are the tablet- 
writers? where are the measuring clerks?’ (Che. SBOT ‘Isa.’ 
[Heb.]), and mindidu is probably to be found also in Zech. 96 , 
where ‘a mamzer^YN ‘bastard’ ; see Mamzer) shall dwell in 
Ashdod 1 should be ‘a mindidshaU dwell in Ashdod ’—/.*?., Ashdod 
shall be subject to Assyrian Jor foreign) civil functionaries (Che. 
PSBA, May, 1900). This is at any rate at once a possible and 
a suitable explanation. T. K. C. 

SCRIBES AND PHARISEES 

In NT (§ if.). ^ Earlier history (§§ n-16). 

Name and position (§ 3 f). Assidasans = Pharisees (§ 17). 

Character and beliefs (f§ 5-10). Later history (§§ 18*20). 

Bibliography (§ 21). 

It is too often forgotten that the gospel narratives 
make only incidental references to the Scribes and 
1. Incidental P 1 ™ 3665 ' The stern reproofs uttered 
references by J esus a & ainst thelr arrogant self- 


in NT. 


righteousness, narrowness, and deaden¬ 


ing spiritual pride, were undoubtedly 
well deserved as applied to the later form of Pharisaism ; 
but they do not aid us in discovering, either the funda¬ 
mental principles of the school, or the causes which 
produced such a religious development. Our present 
object must therefore be, first, to ascertain what the 
two classes of Jews, designated in the NT Scribes and 
Pharisees, really represented in the current theological 
thought, and thus to determine, as nearly as possible, 
the character of their party, and secondly, to trace 
their historical development clown from its beginnings 
at the time following the Babylonian exile. 

The usage of the terms ‘ Scribes ’ and ‘ Pharisees ’ 
throughout the Gospels shows that a conscious dis- 
2 Usage of t ’ nct ^ on was ma< l e between them, as may 
writers be scen ’ for exani P^ e » from the common 
expression ‘ Scribes and Pharisees, 'passim. 
It is significant that the word ‘Scribe’ is not used by 
any evangelist with reference to single individuals. It 
is in every instance applied to a literary class, as in 
Mt. 7 29 Mk. I22 (more specifically Mt. 15 1 Mk. 322 ‘ the 
Scribes who came from Jerusalemwho naturally were 
the most important and most influential members of the 
party). Where single scribes are meant, the writer 
usually designates them ‘some of the Scribes’ (Mt. 93 
1238 Mk. 7 i), or else classes them with the Pharisees, 
as just indicated. On the other hand, the term 
‘ Pharisees ’ is frequently used in passages where the 
writer evidently means to refer to individual members 
of a certain school (Mt. 9 11 34 12 2 14 24 Mk. 2 18 24, etc.). 

Josephus also refers to the Scrihes as ‘those learned in the 
law’ (j.epoypap.p.aTels } BJ vi. 53), and as ‘expositors of the law’ 
(7rarpiW ^rjyrjrai v 6 jxu>v y Ant. xvii. 6 2), whereas by the term 
‘sophists’ (<ro(}>L<TTaL, BJ i. 33 2 ii. 17 Sjp.), he may mean the 
members of the distinctly Pharisaic party, some of whom 
taught ^ law. Josephus, who uses the regular expression 
fj’apurcuoi much more often than any of the other terms, 
neglects to inform his readers (for example in Ant. xiii. 106 ) of 
the close connection between the Scribes and the Pharisees, prob¬ 
ably because it was too well-known a fact to require explanation. 

There can be no doubt that in the NT, especially in 
the many speeches of Jesus directed against the Scribes 
and Pharisees, the term 1 scribes’ (usually ypa/JL/xareLs) is 
used of those learned persons who made a special study 
of the law (‘ the lawyers,’ 1 Lk. 14 3 ; ‘ doctors, teachers 
of the Law,’ vo/uLodt 5 d<jKa\oi, Lk. 5 17 Acts 5 34), and that 
the expression * Pharisees ’ always means the peculiar body 
of men who affected to live according to the letter of the 
1 No/aikoc ; cp Mt. 2235 Lk. 7 30 10 25 11 45 52 14 3. 
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law. In spite of this evident distinction, however, it is 
quite clear that wherever the Scribes and the Pharisees are 
mentioned side by side in the NT they were purposely 
brought together as the representatives of the same 
intellectual tendency (cp Mt. 620 1238, etc.). Further¬ 
more, in Mk. 26, in the account of the cure of the 
palsied man, we find the term ‘Scribes’ ; but in the 
parallel passage Lk. 521, the expression ‘Scribes and 
Pharisees 1 is used in an evidently synonymous sense. 
Finally, the application of both terms to the same 
school of thought is found in the later Jewish literature, 
where the earlier Scribes of Maccabsean times are 
generally made to call themselves Juikdtnitn, ' learned 
men,’ but are also referred to as 1 Pharisees,’ especially 
in passages inspired by hostile Sadducee sentiment 
( Yddaim, 4 6^; Bab. Sot. 22b). Cp Israel, 
§3 81# 

The meaning of the name Pharisees (<Pa piaaiot) is 
perfectly clear. Its original Heb. form D'ririB, piirusim 

3. Name ( Ararn - IT n ? can signify only * those 

Pharisees. who lmve t> een se * apart’ — i.e., from the 

mass of the people (pan ci’). The op¬ 
probrious sense in which the word was often used was 
imposed upon it by enemies. In itself the term means 
simply a school of ascetics 1 and is really quite in 
harmony with the general character of the Pharisees, 
who may have used it of themselves at first. Their 
own term for themselves was haberim , 4 brethren ’— 
that is to say, members of the true congregation of 
Israel. 

Our data regarding the Scribes and Pharisees would 
appear to indicate that, while the Scribes were a class 

4. Relations of litenUi dev ° ted T to the stud ) r and 
of Scribes ex P osltlon of the Law, the Pharisees 

and Pharisees. wer f “*«* Properly a distinct religious 
party, most of whose members belonged 
to the class of Scribes. The object of the Pharisees 
was, clearly, to live according to the Law, which the 
orthodox Scribes interpreted. It follows, therefore, 
that from the very inception of the Pharisaic party, its 
leaders must have been orthodox Scribes. As the 
Sadducees also followed the written Law, there must 
have been Sadducee Scribes as well, and it is highly 
likely that there were also Scribes who belonged to 
neither party. This explains the distinctive expressions 
‘Scribes of the Pharisees’ (Mk. 2 i 6 Acts 289); ‘the 
Pharisees and their Scribes’ (Lk. 5 30), from which 
it is evident that not all the Scribes were Pharisees. 
It is probable also that some of the Pharisees, 
owing no doubt to lack of education, belonged only 
nominally to the scribal class and practised blindly the 
precepts laid down for them by their more scholarly 
scribal leaders.- At the tin\e of Jesus, we almost 
always find Scribes in judicial positions ; thus, where- 
ever the high priests and elders are mentioned, the 
Scribes are generally included—without, however, any 
specification as to whether they belonged to the Pharisees 
or the Sadducees, or whether they were merely neutral 
scholars (cp Mt. 16 21 Mk. 11 27 Lk. 922, ‘ the elders and 
chief priests and scribes’; Nit. 20 18, ‘the chief priests 
and scribes,’ Lk. 20 i . . ., ‘ with the elders'; Mt.2657 
Acts 612, ‘ the scribes and elders ’). 

It is certainly an error to characterise the Pharisees as 
a religious sect , 3 because that word implies a divergence 
R p, in creed from other followers of the same 

V larise , es cult. This was distinctly not the position of 
not & sect. 1 -t~\i i n r . 

the Pharisees, as they were really from their 

first development representatives of orthodox Judaism 

1 The abstract form mens is used in the sense ‘ abstinence, 
continence,’ Ydm. j^b. 

2 Wellhausen’s statement (.Pharisder u. Sadducaer , 11) that 
the Pharisees were the party of the Scribes needs some 
qualification. 

a EV’s rendering in Acts 15 5 265 is unfortunate; cupe<n? 
means here ‘a party which professes certain philosophical prin- 
ciples,’ in fact, ‘a school.’ Cp Sext. Emp. 1 16. See Heresy. 
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who distinguished themselves from the mass of their co¬ 
religionists rather by the Strictness of their observances 
than by any deviation from accepted doctrine. The 
words of Jesus in Mt. 232 clearly prove the Pharisees’ 
position ; ' the scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat ; 
all things, therefore, whatsoever they bid you, these do 
and observe’ ; but, he adds, as a reproof to their ex- 
ternalism, 1 do ye not after their works, for they say and 
do not.’ The sole object of the Pharisees’ religious life 
was to fulfil, regardless of consequences, the require¬ 
ments of the law which they believed to be the clearly 
expressed will of Yah we. According to Josephus, when 
Petronius asked the Pharisee leaders whether they were 
ready to make war against Caesar without considering 
his strength and their own weakness, they replied : ' we 
will not make war with him ; but still we will die rather 
than see our law’s set aside.' 1 This short sentence 
expresses most characteristically their fundamental 
principles. 

The Pharisaic dogmatic peculiarities, as outlined in 
§2/., all tend to show how fully their religious position 
^ _ was in accord with orthodox Judaism, and 

6. Dogmas . to w h at an extent their opponents the Sad- 

oral aw. ducecs had remained behind and apart 
from the current religious development. The chief point 
in the Pharisees’ code wherein they differed from the 
Sadducees was their insistence on the validity of a mass 
of oral tradition (Mt. 15 s Mk. 73) which had accumu¬ 
lated in the course of eenturies as a supplement to the 
written law. The Pharisees held that this traditional 
matter, regulating and explaining the observance of the 
written law’, was as binding on the Israelites of every 
generation as the law itself (Sank. 11 3), whereas the 
Sadducees rejected all such oral traditions and held 
strictly to the written Mosaic ordinances {Ant. xiii. 106 ). 
Herein the Pharisees, rather than the Sadducees, repre- j 
sent the natural religious development, becausetraditions, 
both oral and written, recording, for example, precedents 
for the interpretation of the law’ are a necessary and 
logical supplement to a fixed code, and, whilst they 
should not be accorded the same authority as the code 
itself, are undoubtedly a permissible and normal growth. 2 
In the case of the Pharisees, however, their reverence 
for traditional precepts gradually degenerated into a 
slavish regard, first, for the text of the law’ itself, and, 
secondly, for a purely arbitrary supplementary oral code 
which had exceeded the legitimate functions and authority 
of tradition. 

This oral matter had largely originated among the scribes 
since the time of Ezra, 3 although most of the literary class un¬ 
doubtedly believed that it descended from Moses. They conse¬ 
quently even went so far as to lay down the principle that, in 
case of a contradiction between a written and an oral precept, 
the preference must be given to the oral. Their observance of 
law and tradition became, finally, so thoroughly formal, thaL the 
Pharisees actually seemed to have lost sight of the contents of 
the Law in their endeavour to carry out its demands in proper 
form. 

The Pharisees believed in a resurrection of the body 
7 Ppeiir. anc * in a fthure state of rewards and punish- 

rection ments ( Aets2 . 38 * J os - Ani ; x ' vii i- 1 3 >-. 

The resurrection referred to in Dan. 12 2 is most 
probably confined to the Israelites; probably the author of Daniel 
did not believe in eternal life for the heathen. The resurrection 
of all human beings, however, is announced in Enoch 22 , and 
was the prevailing orthodox dogma in the time of Jesus. The 
author of Dan. 12 also teaches the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments for the Israelites, and for the first time uses the 
expression ‘ everlasting life ’■* (Dan. 12 2). 

The Sadducees denied both resurrection of the body 
and a future life (Mt. 2223 Mk. 12 i 8 , Jos. Ant. xviii. 1 4). 
See Sadhpcees, § 6. 

The Pharisees, unlike the Sadducees, believed in the 

1 Ant. xviii. 8 3. 

2 Scharer in Riehm, ///IV? 2 1209. 

3 The oral law was regularly codified in writing in the second 
century a.d. Cp Law' Literature, § 23. 

It is identical with the fwrj aioonos of the NT, and must not 
be confused with cSiyrj ")y c"n of Ps. 133 3, ‘eternal life’ for J 
Israel as a nation. 1 


existence of angels and spirits (Acts 238 ). This w’as a 
Otb doctrine which had been part of orthodox 
. , Judaism since the days of Zeehariah (Zech. 
s ’ 717; 520 B.C. ), and had in later times be¬ 
come expanded into a definite hierarchical system (cp 
Dan. 10 13 Tobit 12 15, and the Book of Jubilees). Here, 
also, the Pharisees w'ere undoubtedly the representatives 
of orthodox opinion. See Angels, Demons. 

Furthermore, the Pharisees held in general the doctrine 
of predestination, which was a natural outgrowth of 
their strict literalism, attributing the origin of everything, 
even of evil, to the far-seeing wisdom of Yah we. Unlike 
the Essenes, however, they made a distinction between 
such actions as were controlled entirely by fate (Yahwe’s 
will) and such as were, to some extent, directed by man’s 
will, which, according to their theory, was permitted to 
operate w ithin certain fixed limits— e.g ., rb 7 rp&Treii' tcl 
biKcua, ‘to choose the right’ (Jos. BJ ii. 8 14, Ant. xiii. 
59, xviii. I3). The Sadducees, on the other hand, held 
that man’s own will regulated all the events of human 
life and determined his happiness or unhappiness. 

The Pharisees were the most eager cultivators of 
Messianic ideas. They longed for and awaited the 
temporal Messiah of the earlier Israelitish hopes (see 
Messiah). They therefore, quite naturally, were among 
the most bitter opponents of the more spiritual teachings 
of Jesus, which they regarded as a dangerous departure 
from their point of view. Their ideal of a personal 
Messiah may be gathered from Jos. Ant. xvii. 24 where 
the author relates that the Pharisees were involved in an 
intrigue of Pheroras against his brother Herod, and that 
they sided w'ith Pheroras, in order to accomplish the 
overthrow of Herod and place Pheroras on the throne. 
This statement is, without doubt, based on a misunder¬ 
standing of the Pharisees’ motives. 

In ihe first place, the prophecy which they made to Pheroras 
that Herod’s government and dynasty should cease was uttered 
quite openly. This would hardly have been done had the 
Pharisees really been plotting directly against Herod with the 
aim of supplanting him by another. Secondly, they are said to 
have told Bagoas the eunuch that the new king would, have 
control over all things and would be able to restore to him his 
powers of procreation. Such a statement could scarcely refer 
to Pheroras, a mere human monarch, but was plainly an allusion 
to the expected Messiah whose reign, according to Is. 00, should 
he a time of miraculous fruitfulness. 1 It was quite natural that 
such an idea should arise among the Pharisees at a time when 
the impious Herod was sitting as an usurper on the throne of 
I >avid. 

Jesus* frequent and bitter denunciations of both 
Scribes and Pharisees because of their intense immov- 
able bigotry and cold formalism, show 

9. elects. verv , c j car iy their intellectual attitude in 
his time. They bound heavy burdens and laid them 
on men’s shoulders (Mt. 284 Lk. 11 46) — i.e. t they laid 
the utmost stress on a minute external observance of 
details. Such a formalism, although originally the 
product of a true desire to stand in the right way and 
follow the injunction of Yahwe, was certain to become 
the most crass externalism in a very short space of time. 
According to this system, the man who fulfilled to the 
letter all the physical requirements of the law, such as 
fasting, wearing the prescribed dress, etc., was technically 
‘ righteous,’ quite irrespective of his true inner feelings. 
This position is admirably illustrated by the well-known 
comparison between the Pharisee and the publican (Lk. 
189-14) Such externalism could only breed a love of 
religious show, a tendency to display their formal 
1 righteousness * before the world, and was certain not 
only to kill all appreciation of the spiritual meaning 
which underlay the various forms (Mt. 61 23 s), but also 
to engender a spirit of casuistry which manifested itself 
whenever the strict requirements of an ordinance became 
unpleasantly onerous. 

This cannot perhaps be better illustrated, than by 
citing the extraordinary means adopted by the later 
Pharisees to obtain a greaier degree of freedom on the 
Sabbath than was allowed by the written law. 

1 On this discussion see Wellhausen, Phar. u. Sadd. 25. 
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According to Jer. 17 21-24 (past‘exilic) it was forbidden to con¬ 
vey or carry anything on the Sabbath from one place to another. 
It is clearly stated in Jer. that the ordinance refers, not merely 
to the city gates, but also to private houses out of which 
nothing might be carried. The Pharisees, whose tradition used 
the word resftth , ‘district,’ to define the limft in which carrying 
was legal, deliberately enlarged the reSiith artificially according 
to their own pleasure. Thus, if it was desired lo fetch and carry 
on the Sabbath within the limits of a street or large space, they 
barred the street at either end or enclosed the space on four sides 
with beams or cords, thus making technically a legally defined 
limit ( resiith ) within which the labour of carrying or loading 
ipight go on l 1 Cp Sabbath, § 4, notes. 

It is not surprising then that Jesus stigmatises the 
Scribes and Pharisees as hypocrites 1 who paid the tithes 
but neglected the weightier matters of the law ’; * men 
who cleansed the outside of the cup and platter, but 
within are full of extortion and excess’; ‘ whited sepul¬ 
chres, which outwardly appear beautiful but inwardly 
are full of dead men’s bones ’ (Mt. 2323^ ). 

The following Jewish classification of the Pharisees is 
an interesting confirmation of Jesus’ estimate of them. 

_ . , Certain Rabbinical writers divided the 

• * -£. eW i^ Pharisees under seven heads : 2 (1) the 

C assi ca ion. g^oui^er Pharisee, who wore openly on 
his shoulders a list of his own good actions. (2) The 
temporising Pharisee, who begged for time in order to 
perform a good deed. (3) The calculating Pharisee 
who said : ‘ my sins are more than counterbalanced by 
my many virtues.’ {4) The saving Pharisee who said : 
* I will save a little from my modest fortune to perform 
a work of charity.’ {5) The Pharisee who said : ‘ would 
that I knew of a sin which 1 had committed, in order 
that 1 might make reparation by an act of virtue.’ (6) 
The God-fearing Pharisee (Job). (7) The God-loving 
Pharisee (Abraham). 

Of these, only the last two may be understood in a 
good sense. In spite of the general self-righteous tone 
of the party, such epithets were not infrequently applied 
to Pharisees. It must not, of course, be supposed that 
every member of the party was of necessity a spiritless 
formalist, dead to all true religious feeling. We need 
only remember the case of the righteous Nicodemus, and 
especially the words of Jesus already quoted (Mt. 232 f), 
confirming the Pharisees in their principle of observing 
the law, but * attacking their insincere and external 
manner of carrying out their own precepts. Paul him¬ 
self boasts that he followed the Pharisaic ideas regarding 
the law (Phil. 35), thereby implying that he recognised 
the authority of both the written and the oral law. 

In considering this subject, it is necessary to seek the 
reason why the Pharisees enjoyed such an ascendancy 

11 Growth over t ^ le P eo P^ e ’ an< ^ to examine into the 
1 .. . causes which had produced such a lament- 

° S< rt 1 a a ^ e State re ^§^ on amon g the Jews of 
™ ^ the time of Jesus. These are all to be 

found in the history of the gradual rise, after the Baby¬ 
lonian exile, of the scribal class, and in the account of 
the development of the distinctively Pharisaic party from 
their ranks. 

As both Josephus and the NT writers, whose state¬ 
ments regarding the Scribes and Pharisees are certainly 
the most important that we have at our disposal, were 
familiar with this school of thought only when it was in 
an advanced state of development, their account is of 
use chiefly in showing the character of the party in 
later times. The sources which are most instructive, 
however, for the study of the origin and growth of the 
scribal party are the OT Apocrypha and the Pseud- 
epigrapha, especially the Psalter of Solomon. Besides 
these, the canonical books of Ezra, Neh., Dan., Ch., 
and Esther are of great value in indicating the beginnings 
of the tendencies which produced the post-exilic literary 
and religious development. 

It is useless to seek the origin of religious parties as 
far back as the period of the Babylonian exile. 

1 See Schurer in Riehm, HIVB 2 1207. 

2 See Levy, NHIVB 4 142. 
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The capture of Jerusalem by the Babylonians had of course 
completely shattered the Jewish political organisation, so that 
whatever differences of thought there had 
12. Pre-exillC been before that event could hardly have sur- 
times. vived in a concrete form under the radically 
changed conditions which obtained after¬ 
wards. In the pre-exilic days the people had been led, on the 
one hand, by the priests and priestly families, who were the leal 
literalists and ritualists, and, on the other hand, by prophets who 
claimed to speak in the name and with the special commission 
of Yahwe, and who, as spiritual reformers professing to guide 
Israel through the crises of her history, 1 were, in general, opposed 
to the more formal and worldly priestly caste. As it is impossible 
to trace here any of the differences between the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees already noted, the rise of all of them must be 
sought in the post-exilic times. 

Directly after the return, we find the people divided, 
as shown by many passages in Ezra and Nehemiah, 
„ . m ... into two hostile schools, of which one 
schools approved of uniting by marriage with 
the neighbouring peoples, especially 
with the Samaritan mixed race which they did not 
regard as heathen, and the other opposed such amal¬ 
gamation most strongly, urging the necessity of keeping 
Yahwe’s favoured nation intact (cp Ezra 9 i f. IO2 18 ff.). 
Both Ezra and Nehemiah were most zealous upholders 
of a strict observance of the law (Neh. 81^. 14^.), 
and the bitterest opponents of the tendency mani¬ 
fested by all classes of Jews to contaminate themselves 
by foreign alliances. Ezra’s and Nehemiah's earnest 
efforts to spread a knowledge of the law met, therefore, 
with only partial success (Ezra 10 15 Neh. 67 10-14 IO30, 
etc.). The worst offenders against their injunctions were 
among the prominent high-priestly families who consti¬ 
tuted the aristocracy, and in many cases had already 
allied themselves with outsiders seeking admission into 
the Jewish nation (note the relationship in Neh. 0 18, 
between the Persian official Tobiah and a prominent 
Jew, and in 13 28, between Sanballat and the son of the 
high priest Eliashib). It should be said in all fairness 
that the position so strongly taken by Ezra and Nehemiah 
was not necessarily the strictly legal one, as their 
opponents could cite many precedents from the earlier 
history which justified a considerate treatment of such 
strangers as wished to live at peace and in union with 
Israel (Lev. 24 22 Nu. 15 16, etc. ; cp Stranger, § 10). 
In fact, in the earlier law it was only marriage with 
the Canaanites that was expressly forbidden (cp Ex. 
34 16, but see Judg. 36 , etc.). This being the ease, the 
rise of two post-exilic parties at bitter feud with each 
other can easily be understood. The one consisted of 
the high-priestly families, the real aristocracy (Ezra 
1018), who were anxious to connect themselves with 
another aristocracy in order to increase their own strength, 
not, as some scholars thought, to form an anti-Persian 
alliance. The pious leaders, on the other hand, were 
the strictly Jewish party, who sought to follow the Law 
as they understood it. These latter formed the be¬ 
ginnings of the class of scribes whose founder was Ezra 
' the priest and scribe’ (Ezra 7 ” Neh. 81). It should 
be remarked that the Book of Ruth, which derives 
the house of David from a Moabitish stock, is now 
considered by many to be a conscious polemic against 
the extreme position of Ezra with regard to foreign 
marriages (but cp Ruth [Book], § 7). 

From this time onwards, a circle of Jewish scholars, 
many of whom were of priestly 2 (not high-priestly) race, 
applied themselves with increasing de- 

14 ‘ ~ votion to the study of the law from a 
students. j ur j st j c p 0 i nt of view. Among these 
men began and developed the system of oral tradition 
already mentioned which eventually took rank in their 
minds with the law itself. Between the time of Ezra 
and the period of Antiochus Epiphanes (520-175 B.c.) 
the differences became even more accentuated between 
this student class and the aristocratic high-priestlv party 
whose policy of associating themselves with the nobility 

1 Cp Briggs, Messianic Prohpecy, 26. . 

2 For priestly Pharisees, see_ Jos. Vit. 1 ff 39 ; and in the 
Mishna, 'Eduyoth 2 if 82; A doth 28 32 . 
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of the adjacent or dominant heathen people (Samaritan, 
Persian, Greek) remained unchanged. JJy the time the 
Graeco-Syrian domination began, the scholarly class, 
who edited and circulated the historical and prophetical 
Scriptures, treating them from the same minute dogmatic- 
ethical point of view as they did the law, had founded 
many schools. 

Into these schools gathered great numbers of students who, of 
course, assisted in promulgating the peculiar orthodox doctrines 
already described. In these schools it was especially laid down 
as the imperative duty of the faithful student to remember 
accurately the principles which he had learned and to transmit 
them with equal accuracy to others. This is fully illustrated by 
two characteristic maxims of the Talmud: — (i.) ‘To him who 
forgets a precept it is accounted by the scribe as if he had deliber¬ 
ately forfeited his life.’ (ii.) ‘ Every one is bound to teach with 
the exact words of the teacher.’ 1 In spite of these prescribed 
lines which the faithful student should follow, we find the caste of 
the Scribes at the time of Christ divided into two distinct schools, 
viz., the school of Hillel and the school of Shammai, which 
differed from each other, however, more on minor questions of 
interpretation than on any serious points of doctrine. In 
general, the school of Hillel was more lenient than that of 
Shaminai (cp Canon, § 53, n. 3). 


The Scribes were undoubtedly the originators of the 
Synagogue service which was a natural result of their 
religious position.' 2 Separated as they were from the 
high-priestly class, the teachers in these synagogal 
schools developed of necessity into a well-defined inde¬ 
pendent order of religious leaders called Rabbis, whom 
Sirach, writing at the beginning of the second century 
B.C., praises most heartily (39-40). It is doubtful 
whether the Scribes had c^stallised into a distinctly 
political party as early as the time of Sirach. 3 

The first thing which tended to turn the religious 
students called Scribes into a fierce politico-religious 
, r faction was the attempts of Antiochus 

Epiphanes, so bitterly stigmatised m 
the book of Daniel, to Hellcnise the entire Jewish 
people. In this, Antiochus was aided by the aristocratic 
party which, from the beginning of his reign, had 
manifested marked phil-Hellenic tendencies. Among 
the opponents of the Hellenistic movement we find 
a party calling themselves Assidaeans \_q.v .] or the 
‘pious,’ and representing the most rigid development 
of the ideas of the Scribes. 


They were strict observers of the law (1 Macc. 242), and in 
particular so rigid in their views of the Sabbath that they even 
refused to defend themselves on the holy day (1 Macc. 232 
That they were ascetics in their mode of life may be inferred 
from 1 Macc. I62 jff., and that they were evidently a well- 
organised body is seen from ihe unanimity with which they 
acted together (1 Macc. 7 13). See Assidaeans. 

It is interesting to notice that the author of Daniel 
shows many Assidaean tendencies. We need observe 
only the stress which he lays on the necessity of 
observing the law, and the indifference with which he 
regards the Maccabrean rising, calling it only ‘ a little 
help’ (11 34). This is probably an allusion to the fact 
that many of the Maccabnean combatants attached more 
importance to the political than to the religious aspect 
of the question at issue. 

The reasons for the rebellion of the Assidneans against 
Antiochus Epiphanes must not be confounded with those 
The "kich P r °duced ^ 1C popular rising of the 
' . Maccabees. The fundamental impulse of 

P.™. A the Maccabnean rebellion was a pure 

rising, patriotism, a true feeling for the miseries 
which the common people were undergoing (1 Macc. 
27 ff.). The Assidaeans were much more selfish in their 
aims, as they were perfectly willing to recognise the 
dominion of the heathen king, as long as they were 
left undisturbed in the observance of the law. They 
accordingly took part in the contest only long enough 
to insure their own religious freedom and, as soon as 
this seemed safe, promptly surrendered to Alcimus the 
Hellenistic high priest. 

1 See Schilrer in Riehm, HWB 2 1453. 

2 See Synagogue. Cp Sieflfert, ‘ Die jud. Synagoge zur Zeit 
Jesu,’ in Bcweis des Glaubens , 1876, pp. 8 jff .; also Kuenen, 
Over de Mannen der Groote Synagoge (Amsterdam, 1876). 

3 Cp Sieflfert, REfi) 13 220. 


'Ihe statement in 2 Macc. 14 6 that the Assidaians were the 
real Maccabacan war party is in direct contradiction to the data 
in 1 Macc. regarding them. In order to explain this, Hitzig 
(CTY417) considers 1 Macc. 7 13 as an interpolation. The 
probability is, as was suggested by Sieffert (REW 13 223), 
that 1 Macc. was written from a Maccahaean, and 2 Macc. 
from a Pharisaic point of view. The Pharisees wished to claim 
for themselves the credit of the Maccabacan victories. The 
true attitude of the Assidaeans is probably given in-i Macc. 7 13 
(see also Wellhausen, l.c . pp. 79^ ; cp Maccabees i., § 4). 

There can be little doubt that these Assidaeans were 
practically identical with that party of the .Scribes 1 


17. Assidaeans 
= Pharisees. 


which cainc to be called Pharisees 
under Johannes Hyrcanus (135-105 
B.c. ). As soon as the Maccabman 
dynasty had become established, the new rulers assumed 
the high-priesthood, and so the ancient aristocratic and 
high-priestly families who, up to that time, had been 
the kernel of the phil-Hellenic party, were now forced to 
relinquish their position as political leaders. They 
retained a great part of their influence, however, as 
party leaders of their own faction which continued 
under the name Sadducecs with essentially the same 
principles. 

At the time of Hyrcanus, we find the Pharisees 
opposed to the Maccabnean or Has- 
momuan family, with whom during 
the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes they 
had temporarily made common cause. 

It is not difficult to account for this change of attitude. As 
has already been stated, the Assidaeans cared little for political 
freedom and were therefore not in sympathy with the Maccabees 
as to the main issue. It was only natural, therefore, that, as soon 
as the Maccabees had succeeded in founding a temporal dynasty, 
they should begin to drift apart from the stricter scribal religious 
class who had now quite evidently assumed the leadership of 
their own party. The first rupture between the royal family 
and the Pharisees occurred in the reign of Hyrcanus who, 
although himself a Pharisee at first, deliberately left that party 
and became a Sadducee (cp Israel, § 78). 


18. Rupture 
with 
Hasmonseans. 


The son and successor of Hyrcanus, Alexander 
Jannneus (104-78 B.C. ), inherited his father’s spirit, and 
waged a six years’ war against the now powerful Phari¬ 
saic party. On the death of Jannreus, however, his 
widow and successor Salome Alexandra (78-69 B.c.), 
realising the futility of attempting to resist the Pharisees, 
who were becoming stronger and stronger under opposi¬ 
tion, made peace and allied herself with them {Ant. 
xiii. 61). It was at this period that the Pharisees 
gained over the minds of the people the ascendancy, 
retained without interruption until the days of Jesus, 
which appears so plainly in the pages of the NT. 
Indeed, their opponents the Sadducees never again 
became prominent as a political party after the advent 
of the Romans, who in 63 B.c. appointed the Pharisaic 
Hyrcanus, son of Alexandra, as their vassal-king, giving 
him the preference over his Sadducee brother, Aris- 
tobulus (cp Ps. Sol. 2). 

The Pharisees now appear as the leaders of Jewish 
national religious feeling, although they must not be 
. . , regarded as forming the kernel of the 

19. s ea ers. p e0 pj e> nor as b e i n g the people’s party. 
This is true in spite of their violent opposition to Herod, 
with whom the Sadducees had allied themselves. The 


Pharisees naturally hated all religious oppression and 
were therefore on the people’s side. Their position, 
like that of the earlier Assidaeans, was purely religious, 
however, and their object can be said to have been 
political only in so far as they desired to establish the 
theocratic idea. The Pharisees hated the Romans, 
therefore, with perfect consistency, because it was from 
them that the anti-legal exactions came. Extremists 


1 Sieflfert denies the identity of the Assidaeans and Pharisees, 
claiming that they were merely alike in principle, and not 
necessarily the same party. He finds it therefore impossible to 
trace the Pharisees farther back than the time of Hyrcanus {l.c. 
226). It seems quite clear, however, that the party divisions of 
the Hasmonaean period were merely continuations of early 
differences and, as long as we can note in the Assidaeans the 
chief characteristics afterwards found in the Pharisees, there is 
every reason to see in the later party the logical development of 
the earlier. 
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20. Rebellion. 


like the Scribes refused, accordingly, to pay the foreign 
tax and were consequently in a constant state of 
friction with the Roman provincial authorities whom 
the Sadducees, ever true to their foreign predilections, 
supported. It cannot be said, however, that the later 
Sadducees like their phil-Hellenic predecessors were 
entirely anti-national. 

There can be no doubt that this bigoted theocratic 
nationalistic tendency, which the Pharisees never ceased 
to preach, eventually caused the 
disastrous anti-Roman rebellion that 
ended so fatally for the Jewish nation. Indeed, accord¬ 
ing to Josephus [BJ iv. Z$ff., Ant xviii. 1 i), it was 
the Zealots, a distinctly Pharisaic development, who 
were the instigators and ringleaders of this movement. 
It happened then that those who wished to lead the 
people to righteousness and to the realisation of the 
Messianic hopes of centuries became, through their 
own blind pride, the chief instruments in the downfall 
of their nation and religion. The Pharisees' bigotry 
and narrow short-sightedness, therefore, which Jesus 
had condemned so frequently and so vehemently, were 
punished in the most terrible manner conceivable. 


The literature on the subject is very extensive. Among the 
modern publications the following should be mentioned Cohen, 
Les Pkariseens (Paris, 1877 ); Ewald, 
21. Bibliography. Gesch. des Volkes Israeli) 3 357 ff. 476 ^ 
( 1864 ) ; Geiger, ‘ Sadd. u. Phan’ in Jiid. 
Ztschr. 2 11 ff. ( 1863 ) ; Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert d. Meils, 
1 ( 1838 ); Gratz, Gesch. der Judenff 71 ff. 455 ^( 1863 ) ; 

Hamburger, Realencycl. fiir Bibel u. Talmud , ii. 1038 ff. ( 1882 ); 
Hausrath, A cutest. Zeitgesch. 1 76 ff.> Kruger, ‘ Beitrage zur 
Kenntniss der Pharisaer u. Essener’ in Theol. Quartalschr. 
80431-96 ; Kuenen, De Godsdienst van Israel. 2342 ff. ( 1869 ) ; 
Volksreligion und Weltreligion, 206 ff. (Berlin, 1883 ); Reuss, 
RE\\^g 6 ff.\ Schenkel, Bibellex. A$i%ff.\ Schiirer, Gesch. 
des jiid. I'olkes im Zeitalter Jcsu Christ /, 2 248 ff. 314 ff. ( 1886 ); 
in Riehm’s IIIYB 2 1205-1210 1451-54 ( 1894 ); Sieflfert, PREP) 
18210-44(1884); Wellhausen, Pharisaer u. Sadducder (1874). 

J. D. p. 

SCRIP. 1. O-lp?!, yalkiit (cp Ass. lakdtu = T\ph t ‘to 
rake together ’ ; or Ar. kaVat un , * pouch, satchel, 
knapsack’), 1 S. 174 °+ (cyAAorH). 

2. tthpa, Mt. 10 10 Mk. G8 Lk. 9 3 10 4 22 35 /. (RV 
Wallet). A scrip is a pouch or wallet used by 
shepherds (Milton, Comm , /. 626) ; cp Cattle, § 6. 
But the yalkut was also used by travellers. It is 
probably the Trrjpa of Judith 10 5 13 10 15 (EV ‘bag'), and 
of Mt. 10 10, etc.; tyipG or (n)nj’Sp may (Che.) also 
be restored in Judg. 5 26 (MT in'), where it would mean 
a household box or bag (see Jael). 


SCRIPTURE, SCRIPTURES. 1. In Dan. IO21 
the seer’s supernatural visitant is reported as saying, 
‘ I will show thee that which is noted in the scripture 
of truth ’ (AV), or rather (RV), ‘ I will show thee that 
which is inscribed in the writing of truth’— i. e. , in the 
book in which the destinies of mankind are written down 
beforehand. The expression stands in close relation to 
the growing interest of the later Jews in the ‘ last things. ’ 
Prophecy in the grand old style having ceased, it 
became necessary to look to the source of all true know¬ 
ledge of the future—viz., to God—or more specially to 
those seers and sages of primitive times whom Yah we, 
it was believed, favoured by giving them special revela¬ 
tions, either directly, or by one of those angels who 
‘see his face’ (Enoch, Seth, Daniel, etc.). The phrase 
in its context is important for the comprehension of those 
late writings to which the name of some one of those 
primitive seers is prefixed. It is, of course, related to 
such an expression as the ‘book of life,’ or, ‘of the 
living,’ Ps. 6928 [29], cp Dan. 12 1, but very much more 
closely to the conception of the * heavenly tablets ’ 
(7rXd/ce$ rod ovpavov, see Test. xii. Patriarch .; Enoch, 
81 1 f. ), which are the Jewish equivalent of the tablets of 
Marduk. The idea survives in the popular Jewish view 
of the Jewish New Year’s Day (=the Zakmuk festival 
at Babylon), according to which God holds session on 
that day with a book before him in which he inscribes 


SCYTHIANS 


the fates of men (Jastrow, Karppe). For the later 
Jewish references see Charles, Enoch, note on pp. 1^1 ff ., 
and for the origin of the tablets of Marduk see the 
Babylonian Creation-story, 133 4131, and the first myth 
of Zu, AT?, vi. pt. i. pp. 47/:, and cp Jastrow, RBA 
428, 540. 


ypatpai (,some eignteen nines in im - „. s ., jw . uj 
OT), see Canon, § 2 ; ypatyai ay«u, Rom. 1 2 ; r, yp a < f > rj , Mk. 
12xol0 28 (?) Lk .4 2i Jn. 822 < 38 42 10 35 13 18 17 12 10 24 28 36 37 
“O 9 Acts 1 16 83235 Rom. 4 3 9 i 7 IO11 11 2 Gal.3 8 22 4 30 

1 5 18 J+* r 8z 3 4 5 1 Pet. 26 2 Pet. 1 20 ; Wa ypadd,, 

2 lim. 3 x 6 ; ra tepa ypa^ara (AV, the holy scriptures; RV, 
the sacred writings) 2 Tim. 3 15 ; cp 1 Macc. 12 9 ( T d fliSAia 
ra ayia) ; 2 Macc. 8 23 (rrjy Updv pipXov). 


Observe that in 1 Pet. probably, and in Jas., Jn., and 
2 Pet. certainly, 7} 7 pa<pr) is used of the Scripture as a 
whole. I11 2 lim. 3 16, however, RV is doubtless right 
in changing AV’s ‘ all scripture (is given by inspiration 
of God, and is) ’ into ‘ every scripture (inspired of God 
is also).’ 7 patpi} means here, as also in Paul, any 
single passage of Scripture. ‘The writer shares the 
Jewish view of the purely supernatural origin of the 
Scripture in its strictest form, according to which 
“ theopneustia ” is ascribed directly to the Scripture’ 
(Boltzmann, Lehrb. der NTlichen Theologie, 2 261). 
Cp the Jewish belief in the heavenly origin of the Torah, 
the denial of which made a man an ‘ Epicurean ’ or 
apostate, and excluded him from the future age (Sanhe¬ 
drin, 90 a). 


SCURVY (2"T|), Lev. 21 20 22 22 Dt. 28 27! ; see 
Diseases, 8. 

SCYTHE. For Jer. 50 16 AV m &- (bXD), see Agri¬ 
culture, § 7. For Is. 2 4 Joel 3 [ 4 ] 10 Mic" 4 3 [all AVmg.] 
(rnplp), see Pruninghook. For 2 Macc. 13 2 (‘scythe-bear¬ 
ing,’ 8 p€ 7 ravr}(f) 6 pa) y see Chariot, § n. 


SCYTHIANS. The LXX contains some apparent 
references to the Scythians. 

In 2 Macc. 447 Antiochus IV. Epiphanes is charged with 
.such injustice as would not be found in a Scythian court, and in 
1 Yk-'A e in 3 Macc. 75 the servants of Ptolemy IV. Philo- 
“1 ZjKVDt 1 s 111 pator are accused of cruelties after the fashion 
<5 and NT = of Scythians. The < city of Beth-shean (q.v.) 

Scythian? * s called. Scythopolis ( 'ZkvOojv 7x6X15) in Judg. 

1 27 Judith 3 10 2 Macc. 12 29/ Symmachus 
translated (Elam) in Gen. 14 1 9, ZkvOiov. 

Moreover ‘Scythian’ (~Kvdr)s) is mentioned with 
‘ barbarian ’ in TR of Col. 3 n. 

It is not certain that in any of these instances the 
reference is to the historic Scvthians. 


Jason of Cyrene in the days of Cmsar, and the author of 
3 Macc. at. the time of Caligula, may indeed have had in mind 
such descriptions as those in Herod. 4 62-69 or some proverbial 
sayings based on them. It is also possible, however, that they 
used the term ‘ Scythians ’ only as a synonym for ‘ barbarians. ’ 
According to Georgius Syncellus (Citron. 1 405) the origin of the 
name Scythopolisfor Beth-shean, also known to Josephus (Ant. 
xii. 8 5 [§ 348]), Eusebius (OS 237 55), and others, was the presence 
in that city of a body of Scythians remaining from the invasion in 
the time of Psammetichus. The name, however, does not occur 
on an inscription before 218 b.c. Pliny states (/AV 5 74) that 
Scythopolis formerly had the name of Nysa. Whilst it is not 
in itself improbable that some Scythians in 625 B.c. remained as 
an enclave in Beth-shean and played as important a part there 
as the exiles from Cutha seem to have done in Samaria, it is also 
possible that the name is due to the settlement of some people 
deported by Asur-bani-pal, such as the Parthian Dahae (Ezra 4 9, 
where Hoffmann’s conjecture is more ingenious than con¬ 
vincing). Symmachus may have used Scythian for Parthian. 

In Col. 3 11 the text is clearly not in order. It probably read 
originally ‘ Jew and Gentile ’ (TovSato? zeal ; Syr. 

Ihudhdye w-Armdye; Eth. Ayhudawe wa 'A lam awe ; Lat. 
Gentilis et ludeens ), ‘ circumcision and uncircumcision, Greek 
and harbarian ’ (nepiTOp.r) kcu aKpopya-rCa, TAAtji' <a i Pappapo <;; 
Syr. Yaundye wcRarDrdye; cp Ignatius, Philad. 6, EAArjcrt 
re Kal papPapois, 8o5Ao5 xat ekev8epos ); ‘ Scythian ’ (SkvOtjs) 
seems to be a gloss to ‘barharian.’ 


It is exceedingly probable that in MT the Scythians 
are referred to as Ashkenaz 1 ((5 A (rx ava t) i n Gen. IO3 
1 Ch. 1 6 Jer. 51 27. 


1 [The question of the origin and meaning of the name 
‘ Ashkenaz ’ and the related names needs to be re-examined in 
connection with the * Jerahmeelite theory.’ See Crit. Bib. on 
Gen. 10 2-4.] 
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Originally the Hebrew word may have been pronounced 1 
ASkunza U3trR, MSB?*?, TJ?K : N* S TJ2PN) ; it is as Delitzsch 

has pointed out (see Ashkenaz) identical with 
2. Ashkenaz Askuza and Iskuza occurring in Assyrian in- 
= Scythian, scriptions (see § 6). In the Behistun inscription 
the Saka chief Shuka is called, in the Susian 
version, Iskunka. Already Vater (Gw////., 1802, p. 100) observed 
that a name beginning with Sc would be suitable on account of j 
the prosthetic A, E, or I. The essential part of the name seems 
to be Sku: cp 2 kv-Atjs, 2 /co-Aorot, 2»cw-7racris, Chinese Szii, 
Persian Sa-ka. Askuza*Skuza is apparently the origin of 

2 lCU 07 )S. 

In Gen. 103 the Scythian is, then, regarded as a son I 
of the Kimmerian (Gomer, Gimirra, Gamir, Ki/ijxipioi) 
and a brother of Riphath and Togarmah, whilst in Jer. ! 
51 27 he appears as the companion of the Mannoean and 
Urartman. The author of Jer. 50 - 51 58, whose produc¬ 
tion is largely a patchwork of quotations, seems to have ] 
used in 51 27 some old writing now lost, since the con¬ 
nection of Minni and Ararat {qq.v. ) with Ashkenaz 
reflects a definite historical situation centuries before his 
own time (cp Jeremiah [Book], § 20, viii.). Whether 
Riphath and Togarmah were current designations of 
certain countries in the X. at the time of the priestly 
editor of the Pentateuch, or likewise drawn from some 
older source, must be left in doubt. 

It has also been maintained that the Scythians are 
alluded to under the names Gog and Magog. Magog 
o rt j was interpreted as Scythians by Josephus 
Mafoe i- 6' [§ I2 3 ])> Jerome, Theodore., 

° and others. The fact that Gomer (Kim¬ 
merian), Madai (Mede), Javan(Greek), Mesheeh(Mosehi), 
Titbal (Tibarenes), and Tiras (Tursa, Tyrrhenians) are 
so manifestly names of famous nations renders it quite 
certain that, if the word has been accurately transmitted, 
or formed at all a part of the original text, Magog must 
also represent the name of a well-known people. It 
must be confessed that the absence of so important a 
name alike in cuneiform and classical sources makes one 
suspect the correctness of the name. 

This has led Cheyne to suppose a dittography of in Gen. 

10 2, and a corruption of in Ezek. 38 /. (see Gog and 

MagoGj n.). The interpretation of Armageddon (q.r.) by this 
scholar is indeed as plausible as it is brilliant. It seems doubtful, 
however, whether the new-found chthonic divinity will be of 
service in Ezek. 38 (cp textual corrections in col. 3881, n. 1, and 
for the opposite view that a great historic personage is reflected 
by the Gog of Ezek. 38 see § 5). A simpler suggestion as to Gen. 

102 would be that Magog (mje) was miswritten for Gog (jij) 
under the influence of ‘Madai’ ("j.2)> as a consequence of a 
changed conception of Gog, because at one time it was customary 
to contract the Assyrian mat Gag into Magag (Streck), or as a 
designation of a people akin to the Scythians and derived from 
Gog (mse), such as the Sarmatians or Massagette. It is interest¬ 
ing that Saadia in this place has jiAs*’ (ed. Derenbourg), the 
customary rendering of at his time ; cp Kuran 21 96 and 
Arabic writers quoted by Herbelot. In Ezek. 38 2, ‘land of the 
Magog ’ (mss-I jnx) is apparently an interpolation (Stade), and 
in Ezek. 396 the original seems to have been Gog (©bq). [On 
Ezek. 38 see further Crit. In Targ. Jer. 1 to Xu. 11 26 

Miwl RSIN [O T^D baking shall arise from the land of 

Magog,’ depends on Ezek. 38 2, while in Targ. Jer ..2 Ju 

rrm^'fU * Gog and Magog and his armies,’ is probably an 
interpolation ; but Magog seems to be the name of a king, as it 
certainly is in Targ. Jon. to 1 S. 2 10. 

Amenhotep III. {Am. Tab. 1 38 f) mentions three 
countries—Gag, Hanigalbat, and Ugarit. Hanigalbat 
is probably Melitene, and Gog is likely to have been 
situated NE of Commagene (Streck, ZA 15 321). A 
people called Gag, or Gog, was thus known in the 
fifteenth century B.c. Concerning its ethnic relations 
we as yet know nothing. In view of the marked Iranian 
character of some names in the Amarna letters (see § 13), 
it is not too bold an assumption that Gag may have 
been a forerunner of Askenaz in Anatolia belonging to 
the same family. Like the Mtiski, the Kaski, the 
Tubali, and the Haldi, the Gagi may have been driven 
X. by new invaders ; and it is significant that, in the 
days of Strabo, there was a province Gogarene im¬ 
mediately E. of the territory occupied by the Mosehi, 
the Colchians, the Tibarenes, ahd the Chaldaeans ( Geogr. 

11 14, pp. 452/. ed. Didot). In the time of Asur-bani- ; 


pal Gagi still lingered in the neighbourhood of Urartu 
as the name of a chief of Sahi (Cyl. B. 4i / ). I hat 
the memory of Gog as a people was not lost is shown 
by Rev. 20 8. Ewald rightly felt that the phrase ‘ Gog 
and Magog ’ was not the creation of the NT apocalytic. 
After the name Gogarene had attached itself to the 
territory occupied by Scythians, at least since the be¬ 
ginning of the seventh century b.c., Gog naturally was 
understood as a Scythian people, whatever its original 
character may have been. 

As, according to Ezek. 38 17, the coming of Gog, 
prince of Meshech and Tubal, had been predicted by 
4 ‘Kins Gog * ^ orrner P r °phets, Jerome looked for 
® such a prophecy and found it in Xu. 

24 7 where <£> and Sam. with Aq. Sym. read ‘ his king 
shall be higher than Gog.’ 1 There can be little doubt 
that this is more original than MT, though the whole 
verse is probably a late interpolation. [Cp Og, col. 
3465 -] 

Peyron (Sur les prophbtes , 1693, p. 136 /.) called attention to 
Am. 7 ic where 0 read ‘and behold, one caterpillar, king Gog,’ 
and made this passage refer to a Scythian invasion. Here, too, 
the Hebrew text gives no satisfactory sense, and Nowack rightly 
rejects it as a gloss. 2 £5 probably reproduces more nearly the 
words of the glossator ; but it may be questioned whether the 
original read jij ‘king of Gog,’ or ‘Gog, the 

king.’ If ‘ king of Gog ’ was the reading, ‘Gog the king,’and 
with it ‘king Gog’ himself, may have originated in a misunder¬ 
standing of this marginal comment to Am. 7 1. But the idea of 
this king may also have been suggested by descriptions of Gagi, 
ruler of Sahi, given by some of Asur-bani-pal’s Syrian colonists, 
unless it should ultimately prove to have its roots in Babylonian 
mythology, where a divine messenger Gaga figures in the fnuma 
fits epic, 3 2 f. 67. That the descriptions of Jer. 4-6 and Zeph. 2 
(see § 6, and Zephaniah, § 4) cannot by themselves have led 
to the definite conception of king Gog, is sufficiently evident 
from Jewish and Christian exegesis, which so long has been 
satisfied (but see § 27, and Crit. Bib.) with seeing in these 
passages references to the Chaldaeans only. 


That, with all its apocalyptic character, Ezek. 38-39 
reflects the career of a great historic personage, was 

5 MithridatP* alread y felt b Y Polychronius (about 427 
6 * “q ™ 3 a.d.) who thought of Antiochus 111 . 

Ez k^38 was f°N° wed this by Grotius, 

* * whose commentary gives a detailed 
application of the text to the history of the Seleucid 
king. Winckler most ingeniously interprets the prophecy 
as occasioned by the career of Alexander {A OB' 2 160 ff .). 
But neither Antiochus nor Alexander would naturally be 
designated ' prince of Meshech and Tubal,’ and there is 
in neither ease any motive for the feeling of hostility 
displayed, whilst there is evidence of a different dis¬ 
position toward these kings on the part of the Jews. 
The present writer would suggest that the conqueror 
whose career inspired this prophecy is far more likely 
to have been Mithridates VI. Eupator Dionysus of 
Pontus. 


Mithridates alone could rightly be entitled ‘ prince of Meshech 
and Tubal,’ his seat of power being where the Mosehi and the 
Tibarenes lived, and his sway extending over the territory once 
associated with those names. None could more aptly be con¬ 
sidered as the coming Gog than the proud conqueror of Scythia 
who reigned over all the coast-lands of the Black Sea and brought 
from the farthest N. his armies. No other ruler of these realms 
had with him Paras, Cush, and Put, Gomer, Togarmah, and the 
extreme N. than Mithridates, whose general Pelopidas could 
justly boast of the Persian auxiliaries, Egyptian ships, Cappa¬ 
docian troops, Armenian contingents, and Scythian, Sarmatian, 
Bastarnian, and Thracian hordes that swelled the king’s forces. 
Mithridates’ dark intrigues, his boundless ambition, his insatiable 
greed, the ‘ Ephesian vespers ’ with their 80,000 victims, the 
persecutions of the Jews in Cos and elsewhere, who were at the 
time warm friends and allies of Rome, must, in 88 B.C., have filled 
many a heart in Palestine with fear of an invasion, hatred, and 
abomination. But, in an age of eschatological hopes, the con¬ 
fidence could not fail that, should he invade the ‘navel of the 
earth ’ where quiet and prosperity had been restored, and prove 
indeed to be the predicted Gog, he would there meet with a 
miserable end. By the sword of the faithful and the wrath of 
heaven he would perish, and his hosts would be buried during 


1 XIT : the addition of the prosthetic n may be explained 
as in Arab. AJuj for in Ezek. 382 Ar. 

2 [This alternative can, it would seem, be avoided by the 
course suggested in Locusts, § 3 with note 6. Cp Crit. Bib. 

ad loc .] 
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seven months in ‘the Valley of the Travellers to the Sea ’ (0 of 
Ezek. 3 Dn), whilst for himself would be reserved a famous 
sepulchre in Israel in this vahcy of Hamon-Gog (Esdraelon), 
apparently in the ciLy named after the foreign horde Hamonah 
(Scythopolis). Thus the king of Scythia would be buried in the 
city of lhe Scythians, the new Dionysus in the tomb where 
Dionysus-Oitosyrus buried Leucolhea, his nurse (Pliny, 5 74), who 
was identified with Artimpasa, the Scythian Diana (Hegesippus 
3 19). 1 

It is possible that already Photius understood Jere¬ 
miah as referring to the Scythians in 622^ 

In his first homily on the Russian invasion in 865 Photius 
seems to regard himself as speaking of the same northern people 
, . that the prophet had in mind. He no doubt 
6. Scythians shared the view of his contemporary Nicetas 
in Jer. and who, in his life of Ignatius, speaks^ of the 
Zeph. Russians as a ScyLhian people (Sxuflcov eflvos 

^ ’ Acyo/uevoi 'Pa>s), as does also the unknown con- 

tinuator of Theophanes’s chronography ; see ‘De Russorum 
incursione’ in Lexicon Vindobonense> ed. Nauck, 203 /. and 
xxiv. yi 

In modern times, Cramer, Eichhorn, Dahler, Hitzig, 
Ewald, and most recent critics have seen in Jer. 4-6 
Zeph. 2 original references to the Scythians, though 
admitting subsequent retouching under the impression 
of Chaldaean invasions. It has seemed to them im¬ 
possible that Jeremiah should have feared a Chaldaean 
attack in the thirteenth year of Josiah, whilst the Scythian 
invasion mentioned by Herodotus (1103^) seems to 
have occurred about that time. In Jeremiah [Book], 
§ 20, i. , it has been suggested that Chaldaean designs 
upon Syria may have become apparent already in 625, 
and that the Scythian army may have contained a 
Chaldaean contingent by virtue of the agreement between 
Nabopolassar and the Umman Manda prince alluded 
to in the Nabuna’id inscription. That view must now 
be somewhat modified, as Winckler’s researches have 
rendered it highly probable that the Umman Manda in 
this case are the Medes, and that there was an alliance 
between the Askuza-Scythians and the Assyrians. A 
prayer to Samas, published by Kntidtzon (Assyrische 
Gebcte y no. 29), mentions the request of Bartatua of 
Askuza for a daughter of Esarhaddon. Winckler 
identifies this chief with Protothvas, father of Madyas, 
king of the Scythians (Herod. 1 103), and reasonably 
supposes that there was effected an alliance which led 
•Madyas to defend Nineveh against Cyaxares. If Madyas 
was the son of Bartatua who flourished about 675, he 
is likely to have taken just such a part in the events of 
625 as Herodotus indicates. Phraortes had fallen in a 
battle against the Assyrians 625. To avenge his father, 
Cyaxares marched against Nineveh and invested the 
city. It is as natural that he should accept the aid of 
Nabopolassar as that this Chaldaean usurper should be 
eager to gain an alliance with him by sending an army. 
In this predicament Madyas came to the aid of 
Nineveh. The Medes were worsted in the battle, and 
the city was saved. Another ally of Cyaxares and 
Nabopolassar had, however, to be dealt with. Psam- 
metichus had long been encroaching on Assyrian terri¬ 
tory. Since 639 he seems to have laid siege to Ashdod. 
The Scythians, therefore, went on from Nineveh to 
invade Egypt. Their ostensible object was further to 
defend the endangered interests of Assyria. Hence the 
absence of any record of violence done. Even in the 
disorders in Ashkelon, it is distinctly stated that the 
mass of the army took no part, only a few individuals. 
Such treatment at the hands of Scythians could scarcely 
be expected. Prophets like Jeremiah and Zephaniah 
naturally watched their approach as a new scourge in 
the hand of Yahw&, amply justified by the moral con¬ 
dition of Judah. That these hordes should quietly come 
and go in peace, having received their tribute from Egypt, 
they could not dream. This line of conduct finds its 

1 There is nothing in the history of the Hebrew canon that 
forbids so late a date ; see the present writer's articles on the 
canon in the Jewish Encyclopaedia and the New Inter - 
national Encyclopaedia and ‘ Daniel among the Prophets,’ 
Hibbert Joicrn. vol. i. Nor is there any evidence that this 
appendix already formed a part of the book that no doubt was 
translated a generation earlier (preface to Ecclus.). 
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explanation only in the political relations between 
Scythians and Assyrians. The editor of Jer. 1-20 (see 
Jeremiah [Book], § 5/.) had an important landmark 
to go by, and rightly put the beginning of his prophet’s 
ministry in the memorable thirteenth year of Josiah (625). 

Winckler assumes that the defence of Nineveh by 
Madyas occurred at the time when the city was finally 

7 Winckler’s destro > ed ( 6o6 )> and that the Scythians 
riticism were then routed. He correctly ob¬ 
serves that a parenthesis begins after 
the statement of the appearance of Madyas, and con¬ 
cludes that only the beginning of Herodotus’ account 
(1 103^7) and the end of it (1 106, end) were drawn from 
an older source, the remainder being the historian’s own 
work. But the parenthesis only tells how the Scythians 
happened to be in Asia, and the narrative manifestly 
continues with 1 Then the Medes fought with the 
Scythians ’ in 1 104, end. The rest presents only one 
difficulty, which, however, may be satisfactorily met. 
If the twenty-eight years of Scythian rule fell within 
Cyaxares’ reign (625-585), as 1 107 distinctly affirms, 
they must have extended from 625 to 597 ; yet the 
capture of Nineveh in 606 is mentioned after the re¬ 
covery of the nations ruled before 625. But the 
restoration of Media’s former territory is not unnatur¬ 
ally mentioned first, even though it had not been fully 
accomplished before 597, and the important addition of 
Assyria only afterwards with emphasis, though occurring 
already in 606. There is no evidence that Scythia lost 
anything but an ally by the fall of Assyria. If the king 
of the Umman Manda in the Nabu-na’id inscription is 
Cyaxares, there is no hint in that document of a Scythian 
army appearing for the defence of Nineveh in 606. 
Had the Scythian power in Asia Minor been crushed in 
that year, it is not likely that hostilities between Media 
and Lydia would have been so long deferred. In 597 
the two allies, Media and Ch aid tea, seem to have made 
a great attack upon the \Y., Media destroying the 
Scythian power in Armenia and Cappadocia, Chaldrea 
humiliating Egypt’s Syrian buffer state, Judah. They 
were still united when in 586 Nebuchadrezzar put an 
end to the Judoean kingdom, and the next year secured 
for his * helper,’ Cyaxares, an honourable peace after the 
battle of the eclipse, Cilicia being then the heir to the 
position and policy of Scythia. Winckler’s hypothesis 
apparently makes the distance too great between Madyas 
and his father Protothvas, and does not sufficiently re¬ 
cognise the importance of the political situation in 625. 

Such doubts concerning the first siege of Nineveh by 
Cyaxares and its attendant circumstances (already ex¬ 
pressed by We., A 7 . Proph . I 11 i56<->, 


8. Jerahmeel- 


160), questions as to the reliability of 


ite theory. j er ( C p Jeremiah [Book], § 14), 
and particularly a searching and much-needed criticism 
of proper names in MT, finally led Cheyne to look for 
an invasion from the S. by the Jerahmeelites instigated 
by Nebuchadrezzar in the years immediately before 604 
(see Prophetic Literature, § 40). The Jerahmeel- 
ite theory unquestionably promises to throw much light 
on the obscure history of the Negeb. That the Arabian 
neighbours of Egypt, as well as the peoples E. of 
Judah, should have been inflamed by Nebuchadrezzar 
is altogether probable ; and that Jeremiah, watching 
these repeated raids, should have felt behind them the 
master-hand of the Chaldaean is not incredible. Nor 
need it be denied that pan has occasionally been under¬ 
stood as 'the North,’where, in reality, a place-name 
was intended. It is even possible that the reports of 
the prophet’s earlier speeches have been coloured by the 
memory of more recent words of his occasioned by such 
raids by the neighbours. In view, however, of the 
account by Herodotus of a Scythian invasion of Pales¬ 
tine, following the relief of Nineveh by Madyas, the 
suggestion in a cuneiform letter of a Scytho-Assyrian 
alliance already in the time of Bartatua-Protothvas, the 
occasion for Scythian interference in the accession of 
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Cyaxares forty years before the eclipse of 585, the in¬ 
surrection of Xabopolassar, dated by Ptolemy’s canon in 
625, and the united attack of Cyaxares and Xabopolassar 
upon Assyria, and the assignment of these prophecies to 
the same year by an editor apparently dependent on an 
early biographer, it seems safer to adhere to the con¬ 
struction of the history given above. [See, further, Cril. 
Bid.] 

At most, little knowledge concerning the Scythians 
could be derived from these biblical references. If the 

. r, identification of Askuza is correct, 

9. Cuneiform, 

classical, and 


the Scythians are mentioned in cunei- 


Chinese sources. 


form inscriptions, such as 1 R. 45 col. 
and Knudtzon, Ass. Gebete , 29, 
35, in a manner that throws light upon the beginnings of 
Scythian rule in Asia Minor. 


In a Persian cuneiform inscription at Behistun, Saka huma- 
varka, and Saka tigrakhuda are referred to by Darius, who also 
speaks of the ‘ Saka at the ends of the earth ’ in a hieroglyphic 
list of nations at the Suez canal. The Scythians are not men¬ 
tioned by name in the Homeric poems, though they may be 
referred to as i7rrr»j/u.oAyot, II. 13 5. Strabo (7 3) quotes a direct 
reference from Hesiod ; but whether this was drawn from an 
otherwise unknown genuine yij? 7repto5osor from the third /card- 
Aoyos written about 600 B.C., as kirchhoff emends the text, is 
uncertain. About 600 n.c. the name occurs in a fragment of 
Alcteus, and that is probably also the date of the poem of 
Aristeas of Proconnesus. /Eschylus refers to the good laws of 
the Scythians (Strabo, I.c.), and Hecatanis of Miletus gave 
valuable information concerning them. The most important 
source is Herodotus. His fourth book is devoted to Scythia. 
Much of his knowledge is derived from native Scythians in 
Olbia, as well as from resident Greeks. Hippocrates also seems 
to have visited Scythia, and, like Herodotus, still confuted the 
name Scythians to the Scoloti. Pseudo-Scylax (about 337 n.c.) 
and Ephorus begin to use it in a somewhat wider sense, 
though familiar with the character and history of the Scoloti. ' 
Some of the representations in art of Scythian life found at j 
Kertsch (Panticapreum), kum Olba and Altun Olka (see § 11) 
belong to the fourth and third centuries. The Greek inscriptions 
of Olbia containing Scythian names are not older than the second 
century B.e. Diodorus adds little to the earlier sources ; but 
Strabo’s geography throws much light upon the Scythia of his 
day. The changed conditions there inspired him with undue 
scepticism as to the accuracy of Herodotus. Trogus Pompeius 
in Justin, Ptolemy the geographer, Polyaenus, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and others acquaint us with some facts. For the 
history of the eastern Scythians Ktesias is not without value. 
Coins give the names of Scythian kings. Of great importance 
are the Chinese writings of Sse-ma-tsien (about 100 n.c.) trans¬ 
lated by Brosset, Journ. As. ii. S 418 jf., and of Panku (about 80 
A. t),), both because of their sober descriptions of lands and 
peoples, and because of the aid they furnish to the chronology. ! 


Whilst, in historical times, there have been important 
centres of Scythian life in Asia Minor and in Europe, 
„ , in Margiana, Bactria, Kophene, and 

. ome an ] nc p ai tbe p CO ple neither considered 
migrrations of j(sdf nor was regarded bv others as 

e cyt tans, autochthonous j n a ny of these lands. 
Even in the territory between the Danube and the Don, 
which might properly be called Scythian, because for so 
many centuries the seat of a Scythian civilisation, a 
native tradition declared the Scoloti to be strangers. 
Many indications point to the region N. of Jaxartes, 
between the Aral Sea and Lake Balkash, in modern 
Turkestan and the adjoining Khirgis steppe, as the 
home of the Scythians in the days when their immediate 
Iranian kinsmen, the Aryan invaders of India, were still 
their neighbours S. and SE. in the old Airyanem 
Yaejo. The presence of Mongolian and Tibetan 

tribes on the XE. and E., and of the kindred 
Massagetre on the SE., occasioned by the expansion of 
Chinese power, gradually forced a branch of the people 
across the Ural, the Volga, and finally the Don. The 
time of this invasion of Western Scythia cannot be 
determined with certainty ; but it may have occurred as 
early as in the sixteenth century B.c. (see § 14). Another 
Iranian people, the Kimmerians, 1 occupying the land so 
far S. as to the Danube, were gradually driven into the 
Crimea or, at different times and by different roads, 
into Asia Minor. The Kimmcrian invasion that 


5 Such names of Kimmerian kings as Teuspa, Tuktammi i 
(AvyScqxi? = AvyScqxis, Sayce) and SandrakSatra, occurring in the 
seventh century, are clearly Iranian. 


followed the E. coast of the Black Sea in the eighth 
century was probably the last. Down the W. coast of 
the Caspian Sea the Scythian tribes E. of the Don 
followed and established themselves E. of the Kim¬ 
merians and N. of Mannreans and Medes, whence they 
apparently extended their power over all Armenia and 
Cappadocia. Their old places E. of the Azov Sea were 
taken by a Median people, the Sauromatre or Sarmatians, 
possibly not before the return of Median power. On 

the plateau through which the Dniester (Tyras), the 
Bog (Hypanis), the Dnieper (Borysthenes), and the 
lnguletz (Panticapes) flow, and so far as to the Don 
(Tanais), the Scoloti took possession of the land, some 
settling clown to agricultural pursuits, others retaining 
their nomadic life. 

The arrival of Milesian colonists (Olbia founded about 650) 
created mixed Grieco-Scythian tribes such as the Kallipid* and 
Alizones. A kindred Thracian tribe, the Agathyrsi, was sub¬ 
dued. Northwards the territory extended into Ukraine. Be¬ 
yond their own clans in that direction lived Slavonic tribes, the 
Neari, the Melanchlami, and the Anthropophagi (wrongly so 
called). Up the Volga there were the Budinaj (Permians ?), and 
across the Ural the Thyssageta; and Tyrkae, Finnish peoples, 
whilst E. of these were the Turkish Argimpaei and the Tibetan 
Issedones, and their neighbours the Ariamaspie, fighting with 
griffins for the possession of gold. 

The Scythians do not seem to have been driven out 
of their home in S. Russia, but rather to have been 
absorbed in the Sarmatian and then in the Slavonic 
tribes. 

The eastern branch of the people was not allowed 
undisturbed possession of its lands X. of the Jaxartes. 
Already in the time of Cyrus and Darius a part of the 
Scythians had been pressed into Margiana (see § 17), 
and at the end of the third century another part was 
forced by the Massagetre into S. Sogdiana, and some¬ 
what later into Bactria. In Bactria these Scythians 
found only a temporary home, as they were driven from 
there by the Massagetre (Yuechi); but they maintained 
themselves longer farther east. 

In S. Kabulistan, Arachosia, Drangiana, and Sakestan (Kipin), 
and in KaSmir, Nepal, and Punjab they established themselves. 
Finally, they were there also submerged by new powers and 
absorbed in the native population. 

That the Scythians spoke an Iranian language, is 
already evident from Herod. 4 117, where the Sauromatre, 
n Tnnpmarrp a Xledian People, are said to speak the 

and ethnic Sc > f thi f n language, though in an im- 

. perfect manner. The Scythian words 

relations. exp]ained by Herodotus are manifestly 
Iranian, and the many names of persons and places 
recorded by Greek writers and in the Olbian inscriptions 
leave no room for doubt. It is the merit particularly of 
Zeuss and Mullenhoff to have proved conclusively the 
Iranian character of Scythian speech. That the Eastern 
Scythians spoke substantially the same language is 
evident not least from the names of the Caka kings in 
1 ndia (see Hoffmann , Syrische Akten pcrsischer Mdrtyrer , 
139 

An occasional Scythian loan-word in a neighbouring Slavonic 
or Turkish dialect cannot affect this result. The discussions of 
Neumann, Cuno, Fressl, and others, who have tried to invalidate 
the arguments of Zeuss, would have proved quite futile even if 
their philological method had been more discriminating. Still, 
it should nor be denied that neighbouring dialects of the same 
family have a tendency to shade off into each other. 

For determining the ethnic relations of the Scythians 
the pictorial representations on objects found at Kertsch, 
Kum Olba, and elsewhere on the Kimmerian Bosphorus 
are of utmost importance. 

As ihe best of these are not later than the fourth century n.c., 
apd were probably made for Scolotian grandees (see Rayet, 
Etudes darchtologie, 196 they may be taken to represent 
fairly the Scythian type. The similarity to Russian mujiks, in 
dress, hair, beard, and general appearance, due to climatic con¬ 
ditions and the same mode of life, cannot obscure the fact that 
the features are essentially Iranian. If they all should prove to 
be likenesses of Sarmatians, as the later ones probably are, this 
would not weaken the conclusion, since the Iranian character of 
the Sarmatians admits of no doubt. 

Through Herodotus we know that the Scythians worshipped 
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Tahiti (Toroy, Vesta), goddess of the fire ; Papaeus (probably 
Papai or Babai, Zeus), the heaven-father ; 

12. Religion. Api (yrj), the earth ; Oitosyrus (Apollo, pos¬ 
sibly descriptive name of M ithra), the Sun ; 
Artimpasa (Aphrodite Urania), Venus; Thamisadas (Poseidon), 
the Sea ; Herakles and Ares. 

The Scythians had no images, or altars, or temples. 
Their chief sacrifices were horses, which they offered in 
a peculiar manner ; but prisoners in war were also at times 
offered. Only the god of war had a few great shrines. 
There is evidence of ancestral cults. Divination by 
rods or linden bark was practised, and the soothsayers 
formed distinct classes. A comparison with Persian 
divinities and religious customs shows a remarkable 
similarity. Whilst a heptad of divinities occurs (’A/ 3 - 
dapda), there is no trace of Ahura Mazda. Whether 
any of the E. Scythians accepted the Mazdayasnian faith, 
is not known. 

Buddhism may have made some progress among the Sse in 
Kipin and Punjab; but the Yuechi king Kaniska (78 a.d.) 
seems to have been the first monarch officially to embrace that 
form of religion. 

The earlier Greek writers speak in terms of high 


13. Character - ... f , . 

and civilisation. ? c >,' thlans ’ gmng mstances of then 
justice, sincerity, love of truth, and 

sharp intelligence. 

It is possible, however, that these descriptions have to some 
extent been coloured by d priori reasoning as to the virtues of a 
nomadic life, such as may still be found in modern works. On 
the other hand, the less flattering tone of later authors was, 
no doubt, due in no small measure to their confusion of the 
Scythians with their ruder Slavonic, Finno-Ugric, and Turkish 
neighbours. In Roman times, the conflicts with the Sarmatians 
naturally added bitterness to the references to Scythians. 

The Scythians probably possessed, in addition to the 
general characteristics of all Iranian peoples, some 
qualities peculiar to that nomadic life so large a part of 
them continued to lead. The role which the Askuza 
played in Asia, at a time when the Assyrian empire had 
reached its greatest extent, and in the days of its decad¬ 
ence, indicates a somewhat highly developed political 
organisation and a certain adaptability to conditions of 
settled life, sagacity as well as energy, diplomacy not 
less than enterprise. 

# In Russia the long contact of the Scythians with Greek civilisa¬ 
tion, at a time when it had attained its very highest development, 
could not but exercise a profound influence upon them. The 
antiquities found on the Kimmerian Bosphorus, now in the 
Hermitage in St. Petersburg, amply prove what the tastes of 
Scythian lords were and what enviable means they had of gratify¬ 
ing them. One class of these finds probably represents the work 
of native artists trained upon Grecian models. These Scythian 
masters produced a type of art the influence of which may be traced 
beyond (N. of) the Baltic. Since some tribes had for centuries 
cultivated the soil, and large numbers of Scythians lived in cities, 
many nohles undoubtedly had their residences built by Greek 
architects. King Skyles had a palace in Olbia. Concerning 
their industrial skill, we have no information, except that they 
excelled in metallurgy. In Bactria the Scythians became the 
heirs of another Greek civilisation ; and in India they evidently 
adapted themselves to native and Greek traditions, not without 
themselves exerting an influence upon the life of Punjab and 
Sindh. 

Concerning the period in which the Scythians still 
had for their neighbours in the Airyanem Vaejo 
14 History* (^ 7en didad, *) ot her branches of the 

earliest ' * ran * an ^ am ^) r < before these had passed 


praise of the character of the 


period. 


into Sogdiana, Margiana, Bactria, Hyr- 


cania, Herat, and Kabul, we possess no 
direct information. The presence of Iranian names in 
the Amarna Tablets and early Assyrian and Egyptian 
inscriptions indicated by Ball (PSBA, 1882, pp, 424^), 
Bezold-Budge (Tell el Amarna Tablets , 1892, p. xiv), 
Rost ( Ml”AG , 1897), and especially Hommel ( Sitz .- 
ber. Bohm. Ges. d. IViss. 1898), seems to show that 
Anatolia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Elam had already 
become acquainted with some members of the Iranian 
family in the sixteenth century B.c. 

According to the native tradition of the Scoloti found in 
Olbia by Herodotus (4 7), the first king of Scythia, Targitaus, 
reigned 1000 years before Darius Hystaspis ‘and no more.’ 
We have no means of determining on what data this computa¬ 
tion rests, and its historical value appears doubtful, Targitaus 
himself being probably a mythical personage. Hommel con- 
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nects this story with the accounts of a Scythian conquest as far 
as the Nile and an invasion of Asia to the borders of Syria by 
an Amazonian queen (Diodorus, 243 46). and regards Strabos 
( 15 16) Idanthyrsus as a mistake for Targitaus. But it is 
probable that the accounts in Diodorus are only reflections 
of the invasion in the time of Psammetichus, and that Idan¬ 
thyrsus has in Strabo received credit for the work accomplished 
by Madyas. The narratives of the conquest of Scythia by 
Sesostris (Ramessu II.) are clearly late exaggerations; hut 
Hommel's notable theory, accounting for Iranian names in 
Kadavaduna (=Cappadocia, a country closely allied to the 
centre of Hittite power, Melitene, and Cilicia; see Muller, 
Asien, 288, 335) by the Scythian character of its people, also 
tends to explain this confusion of Hittite and Scythian. The 
people called Gag may prove to be akin to the Kimmerians and 
forerunners of the Askuza. As regards the history of the 
Scoloti in Russian Scythia before their contact with the Greeks 
in the seventh century, we have no information. 

From tablets inscribed in the reign of Esarhaddon 
(681-668) we learn that Scythians had established 

15. Asianio rule : ‘ hen,selves N - ° f , Ulk f Urumjah. 

Protothyas, >“' * fec 5 th !™ s 

Madvas should break through Mannnean into 
y ‘ Assyrian territory, the chief Ispakai 
is said to be an ally of the Mannaeans, and king 
Bartatua (Protothyas) is referred to as seeking an 
alliance and the hand of Esarhaddon’s daughter. That 
the alliance was concluded is highly probable, since in 
625 Madyas, Protothyas’ son, came to the aid of 
Assyria by defeating Cyaxares, who was besieging 
Nineveh, and by checking the advances of Psam¬ 
metichus in Syria. In consideration of these services, 
it is natural that the suzerainty of Assyria over Urartu 
acknowledged by Sarduris III. should pass to Scythia, 
and that such states as Cappadocia, Commagcne, and 
Melitene should become tributary. What the relation 
of Cilicia to the new power was, it would be interesting 
to know ; but it cannot yet be discerned. The Median 
border states Atropatene, Matiene, and others are 
likely to have been subdued. From 625 to 597 
Scythian rule in Asia Minor continued. Then the 
power was broken by Cyaxares. In 591 Scythian 
refugees from the Median court fled to Lydia for pro¬ 
tection ; but Scythians continued to live under Median 
and Persian domination in Asia Minor. There was a 
Sacastene in Cappadocia as well as in Armenia. 

Darius claims to have conquered the • Saka beyond 
the Sea.’ By these he means the Scythians N. of the 
Euxine. He probably also refers to 


16. Scythians 
in Russia. 


them as the saka tigrakhuda , since 
the pictorial representations from the 
Kimmerian Bosporus show that these wore the Phrygian 
cap. It is to Darius’ campaign into Russia in 512 that 
we owe the elaborate account of the Scythians by Hero¬ 
dotus. That Darius marched as far as to the Volga 
may be doubted, and some other points in the narrative 
are manifestly unhistorical. 

There is no reason, however, to question the important role 
ascribed to Idanthyrsus, through whose adroit management of 
the defence Darius was frustrated in his object. His father 
Saulius seems to have already impressed himself upon the 
colonists, as his name is especially mentioned. No events of 
any importance, however, have been recorded by tbe Greek 
writers before Herodotus who refer to the Scythians. Whether 
the use by them of the name Scythian (XkvOt]^) shows that their 
knowledge of the people was derived from the ASkuza of Asia 
Minor, or that Sku-za was as much a native designation of the 
people as Sko-lot, cannot be determined. 

The Milesian colonists were, of course, tributary to 
the Scythian suzerain ; but the relations seem to have 
been cordial. 

Only when a king like Skylas forgot his native traditions to 
the extent of taking part in the Dionysiac orgies jn Olbia, the 
Scythians resented his proceeding. Friendly relations also pre¬ 
vailed between Ariapeithes and Teres of T hrace, in the beginning 
of the fifth century 7 . It is doubtful whether Spartacus (438-432), 
the founder of the Bosporanianjdngdom, was a Greek or of mixed 
race. There are some indications that the king whose skeleton 
was found in a tomb at Kertsch (Panticapamm) had Scythian 
blood in his veins. The Spartacidse were not a serious menace to 
Scythian power in the fourth century’. Danger threatened first 
from Macedonia, whose ambitious ruler Philip invaded Scythia 
and killed in battle king Ateas in 339, and subsequently from 
the Sarmatians who crossed the Don and made themselves 
during the third century the most important people in the 
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territory once claimed by the Scythians. In the beginning of | 
the second century the German Bastarnians made their appear¬ 
ance. A Scythian reaction seeins to have occurred under | 
Scilurus who, however, was defeated by Mithridates VI., 
105 n.c. After Mithridates (132-163) had conquered the country | 
N. of the Kuxine, he could lead armies of Scythians as well as | 
Sarmatians, Bastarnians, and Thracians against the Romans. 1 
Later, the legionaries of Rome found Sarmatians as soon as ! 
they had crossed the Danube. Finally, the Scythians were i 
absorbed in the prevailing Slavonic population. 

From their old home the eastern branch of this 
people was also driven by invaders across the Jaxartes 
„ into Chorasmia, Margiarui, and Bactria. 

17. Eastern According to Ktesias, Cyrus fought 
Scy tans. a g a j nst these Scythians, and forced 
Amorges to aid him in his* war upon Croesus {546). 
There is probably also a nucleus of truth in his account 
of Cyrus’ war with the Derbikkoe, though he has 
wrongly connected his death with this war. There 
is no reason for doubting the substantial accuracy of 
Herodotus’ account of his death in the war upon 
Tomyris, queen of the Massagetoe, though there are as 
usual some embellishments. The grounds on which 
Duncker rejected this story are quite insufficient. 

Darius had to fight with Scythians whom he designates as 
Saka humavarka. These are probably identical with the 
Amyrgian Scythians. Fressl may be right in connecting both 
these words with Margiana. According to Fr. Midler (\VZK 1 \T 
7 258) they are the ‘Soma-preparing Scythians’; but Ed. Meyer 
(GA 3 no/!) doubts this interpretation. Scythian archers took 
part in the battle of Marathon, and were also in the army of 
Xerxes. Where their home was, is not indicated. Alexander 
came into contact with Scythians only after he had crossed the 
Jaxartes in Sogdiana. For some time before 138, Scythians had 
held possession of Margiana. 

Through Chang-kian’s account of his mission (in Ssematsien), 
it is possible to trace the political situation in Iran in 128, and 
to discern some of the events that led up to it. Pressed by the 
Hiungnu, a Turkish people, the Vuechi (probably Massageta) 
had forced the Szii (Qaka, Saka, Scythians) across the Jaxartes. 

In 175 the Szu conquered Sogdiana from Eucratides of Bactria. 
This king defended Bactria against tbeir attack with the aid of 
Mithridates I. in 160. In 130 the Scythians took most of 
Bactria from Heliocles. But they were in their turn driven 
from Bactria, and tied into Kipin, Kashmir, Nepal, and India, 
where they established kingdoms. Maues reigned in Kipin 
and Punjab (130-110), Azes(t 10-80), and Aspavarma, Aziles, and 
Vanones after 80. Between 70 and 30 . Spalahoras, Spalag- 
dames, Spalyris, and Spalyrisis reigned in W. India, though 
their power was much limited by Hermaios. They were finally 
overthrown by Kadphizes I. (Kiutsiu-Kio), the founder of the 
Yuechi dynasty. This dynasty (until 116 A.D.), whose most 
famous king is Kanishka (70-90 a.d.), was also designated as 
the Scythian ((^aka), and the Caka-era begins with the year 
78 a. t). The E. Scythians were* confused with their kinsmen, 
the Massagetse, and other neighbours in India, as the W. 
Scythians had been confused with their kinsmen, the Sar¬ 
matians, and other neighbours in Europe. In India, as in 
Afghanistan, the Scythians were absorbed in the native 
population. 

(1) On the biblical references see the commentaries on Genesis, 
Jeremiah, Zephaniah, and Ezekiel, and the histories of Israel 
[also Crit. Bib.]. The best modern history 
18. Literature, of Mithridates of Pontus is by Theodore 
Reinach ( Mithridate Eupator, 1890). (2) 

For descriptions of Scythia see especially Ukert, Gcog. derGriech. 
un i Router, 82 ; Reclus, Gcog. Univ.\ Lindner, Skythicn u. d. 
Skythen des Hcrodot, 1841, and especially Neumann, Die 
Ilcllenen im Skythenlande, 1855; Baer, Hist. Fragcn, 1873, and 
Tomasehek in Bcrichte d. Wiener Akademie , 1888. (3) The 

most important works on the language are Zeuss, Die Deutschen 
und die NacJibarstiimme , 1837 i and Miillenhoflf, Deutsche 
Altertumskunde , 3 (1892). Fressl, Die Skythen-Saken, 1886, is 
not sufficiently critical. (4) For the antiquities see Stephani, 
Antiquites du Bospho>-e Cimmtrien , 1854; MacPherson, An¬ 
tiquities 0/ Kertch , 1837 ; Neumana (see under 2). Rayet, 

1 st tides d'archeologie et (fart, 1888; Solomon Reinach, An¬ 
tiquites du Bosphirc CintmSricn , 1885. (5) For the history, 

see, in addition to primary sources, Winckler, Gesch. d. 
Altertums, 1878,( 5 ) 2430^.: Gutschmid, EB( 9 ), artt. ‘Scythia* 
and * Persia,' discriminating, but wrongly excluding the eastern 
Scythians; the suggestive discussions of H. Winckler, AOF 
1 484 Jf.\ the admirable summaries of Ed. Meyer, GA, especi¬ 
ally 3, §8 60 if. (1901); Lassen, Indische Altertumskunde , 
1847-1857; Schroder, Indiens Literatur und Cultur , 1887, 
and Lefmann, Gesch. des Alien Indiens , 1890. N. S. 

SCYTHOPOLIS (ckyScon ttoAin). 2 Macc. 1229 ; 
in Josh. etc. Beth-shean [f.v.] ; cp Hamonah. 

SEA (D;, yam; GaAacCa). See Geography, § 4 ; 
also Dead Sea, Galilee (Sea of), Mediterranean, 
Red Sea, Salt Sea. 


SEA, THE BRAZEN<DL‘TI3n V ; thn OaAaccan 
THN XaAkhn 2 K. 25 13 Jer. 52 17 [om. A] 1 Ch. 13 8), 

1. Size and TllE MoLTEN Sea ’■ thn 

form. OaAaccan [B], t. 0 . aythn [A], t. 0 . 

XYTHN [L], iK. 723; T - 0. XYTHn 
[BAL], 2 Ch.42), or simply The Sea (i K. 744, 2 K. 
K)i7, 2 Ch. 415), the large bronze reservoir which stood 
in the SE. angle of the court of Solomon’s temple. The 
designation ' sea ’ is explained by Josephus from the size 
{Ant. viii. 3 5 I . . . 0a\a<raa 8 l a t 6 fityeOos). 

According to the description in 1 K. 7 23-26 the ‘sea’ was 
round, measuring 10 cubits (17.22 ft. 1 ) in width and 5 
(8.61) in depth; ‘and a line of 30 cubits (d5 BAL 33 
cubits) compassed it round about.’ These numbers are 
of course only approximate—not given with mathematical 
precision, otherwise to a diameter of 10 cubits would 
have corresponded a circumference of 31.4159 ... cubits ; 
failure to observe this has caused commentators need¬ 
less trouble. The capacity of the ' sea ’ ( 1 K. 7 26 ; ( 5 BL 
om.) was 2000 baths= 16,010 gallons (see Weights 
and Measures, §3). 2Ch. gives 3000 baths ( = 24,01 5 
gallons), certainly an impossible figure, even that of 
1 K. being too large for the data; a hemisphere of the 
dimensions given contains only 6376 gallons and a 
cylinder 10,798 gallons. 2 Even if, in view of what is 
said about the 12 oxen, we come to the conclusion that 
the 1 sea’ must have been more or less cylindrical in shape, 
not, as Josephus {Ant. viii. 3 5, t 6 T)/Juo‘<paipiov) will have 
it, hemispherical, we can hardly suppose it to have held 
much more than (say) 7000 gallons. There is, how¬ 
ever, no recorded ancient parallel even for such a 
easting. It is one of very considerable magnitude 
(great bell of Moscow 198 tons ; great bell of St. 
Paul's—largest in England—17^ tons). The ancients 
no doubt usually did their large castings in pieces ; but 
where possible they preferred hammered work. 
Solomon’s ‘sea’ may, therefore, it has been suggested, 
have been a wooden vessel plated with bronze. On the 
notice in 1 K. 7 46 see Adam, i ; and for a different view, 
Succoth, 2. 

As to the form of the ‘ sea ’ the only further data we 
have are that the brass was an handbreadth thick, that 
the brim was wrought like the brim of a cup, like the 
flower of lily, and that below the brim ran two rows of 
gourd-like ornaments c*>’ps 3 (see Gourd, end). These 
ornaments, as distinguished from those of the brazen 
pillars, were cast when the sea itself was cast ; in other 
words we have to think of them as in relief, not as 
undercut. The sea rested upon 12 brazen oxen arranged 
in four groups facing the four quarters of the heavens. 

On every other point worth knowing—the height of 
the oxen, the shape of the basin, and so forth—the 
writer is silent. Nor are we told in what manner the 
water was supplied or drawn ; one naturally thinks of 
the temple spring or a conduit from it. 

Klostermann satisfies our curiosity as to the mode of filling 
by conjectural emendation of i K.723 where he reads ‘There 
were 30 cocks around the sea; 20 were under the brim and 
supplied it, and at the bottom of the sea were 10 which drained 
it ; the cocks were in two rows and their flow was according to 
their measure.’ The Yss., however, supply no sort of hint 
towards any such emendation. 

According to the Chronicler (2 Ch. 46) the sea was 

1 [On the assumption that by ammah is meant the long cubit; 
see Weights and Measures, g 1.] 

2 [Prof. Unwin, F.R.S., in a private communication, says: 

* I make out that a hemispherical cup, 15 ft. external diameter 
and 4 ins. thick would require 113.5 cubic ft. of brass, and would 
weigh 26I tons. It w'ould contain 770 cubic ft. or 4805 gallons 
of water, and this would weigh 21J tons. A cylindrical vessel 
would weigh more and contain more—but the spherical shape is 
the most favourable for possibility.’] 

3 H2N2 in 1 K .7 24 is usually rendered ten in a cubit’ 
(so RVmg. and AV), and accordingly the total number of gourds 
in each row reckoned to be 300. The words as they stand, how¬ 
ever, can only mean * in a length of 10 cubits’; but this gives no 
sense. The clause is (with Stade) to be deleted as a gloss (cp 
Benzinger, ad loci). 
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for the priests to wash in (ep Ex. 30 19); as to this, all 

2 Signi- one . can say is that the arrangement would 

ficanee highest degree inconvenient for 

any such purpose. Almost inevitably there¬ 
fore one comes back to the conjecture that the sea itself 
had a symbolical meaning, as well as the oxen on 
which it rested. The oxen are to be explained not by 
the consideration that the ox was the principal sacrificial 
animal (so Riehm, // IVB , s.v. 4 Meer, ehernes')but 
rather by the symbolic character of the ox as repre¬ 
senting deity, in Canaanitish-lsraelitish religion. Rosters 
(ep 77 ?. T, 1879, PP- 455 ft) explains the sea itself as a 
symbol of the subterranean ocean, the tZhom. He 
recalls the many traces to be found in the OT of acquaint¬ 
ance with the Babylonian creation-myth and the struggle 
of the gods with Tiamat (ep Gunkel, Schopfung , 153, 
and see Dragon, Leviathan, Rahab, Serpent). 
It is this Tiamat—who was held to represent the 
waters of chaos, and to have been vanquished by the 
gods — that according to Rosters was represented by 
the 1 sea’ upon the oxen (these last symbolising Marduk). 
In view of the admitted fact that the Babylonian 
creation-myth determined the form of the Israelitish 
cosmogony, one cannot deny that such a view may be 
correct, even though the OT itself does not directly 
support it. Cp Creation, §§ 13, 19, 22 ; Nehushtan, 
§ 2. 

[Gunkel refers^ to the apsu, or primeval sea, made by king 
Ursina of Lagas and the tarntu, or sea, of Agum (1500 b.c.) ; 
cp KB iii. 1 13 143 ; Del. Ass. HWB 114; Muss-Arn. Diet. 
80; Jensen, Kosmol. 233^, 511, and pi. 3. See also Sayce 
(Pitt. Led., 1887, p. 63, and DPi 2> 1 65), who points out the 
connection between the sea and the large basins called a/si in 
Babylonian temples. What this acute scholar did not remark 
was the connection. of these basins with the Babylonian 
creation-myth, in which apsu (the (XTra-aiov of Damascius 5 see 
Creation, § 15, end) designates the ocean which ‘in the be¬ 
ginning’was, or filled, all things.] 

At all events no other satisfactory explanation has 
been proposed. How the worshippers of Yahwe inter¬ 
preted or (if it came from Babylon) adapted this symbol, 
we have also no information from the OT. But that 
the original meaning of the ‘ sea ’ did not quite accord 
with later Yahwistic ideas, may be inferred with great 
probability from the fact that the later period either 
explained it in an impossible manner (so the Chronicler ; 
see § 2, begin.) or eliminated it altogether. In Ex. 30 18 
40 7 30, instead of the molten ‘sea’ P has merely a 
brazen laver or basin (11*3) for the priests to wash their 
hands and feet. So also the post-exilic temple has 
only a basin of the same sort, not to be compared in 
point of size with Solomon’s * sea.’ In Ezekiel it would 
seem as if the temple fountain were to take the place of 
the molten sea, which does not otherwise seem to be 
represented in the temple; in its place we find a 
fountain to the E. of the temple (note the agreement, 
partly verbatim, between the expressions of 1 K. 7 39 and 
of Ezek. 47 1). As regards this fountain too we can see 
that it is not primarily intended to provide an arrange¬ 
ment for the priests to wash their hands, but has a 
symbolical meaning (see the comm, ad loc.). 

Of Solomon’s brazen sea we are further told that 
King Asa took it down from off the oxen, and put it 
upon a pavement of stones (see Pavement). Like 
other brazen appurtenances of the temple, the oxen were 
made available for paying the tribute exacted by the 
king of Assyria (2 R. 16 17). The sea itself fell into the 
hands of the conquering Babylonians, who broke it in 
pieces and carried off the fragments (2 R. 25 i 3 16 Jer. 
521720—where the twelve oxen also are erroneously 
reckoned among the spoils of the Babylonians). 

See the Archaeologies and Dictionaries, also the commentaries 
on Kings by Thenius, Keil, Klostermann, Benzinger, and 
Kittel. See also Perrot and Chipiez, Sard., Jud. etc. 1 258-264 *, 
P hern, and Cyfir. 1 289-292 ; Renan, Hist. Peufi. Isr. 2 1569^ 
Consult fig. in Masp. Struggle, no. I, b. 

SEA CALVES (^fi), Lam. 4 3 AV"*-, RV Jackal(i). 
SEAL (Drnn), x K.218. See Ring, § i. 
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SEALSKINS, Ex. 205 etc. RV, AV Badgers’ Skins. 
SEAMEW (fjnp*), Lev. 11 16 Dt. 14 15, AV Cue row. 

SEA MONSTER (jFl*), Lam. 43 AV, AY"** 'sea 
calves,’ RV Jackal (q.v., 1); cp Wiiale. 

SEAT. See Throne. 

SEBA (N 3 D; [BNAL, etc.], -j [B once] ; in Is. 
433 cohnhn [BtfAQ], cyhnhn [TJ; in Is. 45 14, 
pi. D\snp, EV SAB/EANS [q.v.) CABA6IM [B], c*- 
Baein [N*], ceBooeiM [A], ceBooein [x cac - b Q*], 
C&BtoeiN: 01 f CABaeim [Q m e]; Ui*,), first in 
order of the sons of Cush, Gen. 10 7 [P], 1CI1. 1 9 . 
Mentioned also in other late passages— e.g. , Is. 433 
(with Mizraim and Cush), 45 14 (in pi., with same com¬ 
panions) ; Ps. 72 10 (with Sheba), where, however, 
Bickell, Cheyne, Psft\ regard it as a later insertion. 
This last passage may simply indicate a locality in the 
far S. ; the other passages favour Africa, and the 
neighbourhood of Ethiopia (but cp Cush, 2). Dillmann 
(on Gen. IO7) thinks it safest to regard Seba as a branch 
of the Cushites or Ethiopians settled eastward from 
Napata, on the Red Sea or Arabian Gulf, a view which 
Baethgen (on Ps. 72 10) and Duhm (on Is. 433) accept. 

The name is not found in Egyptian ; hut Dillmann cites to 
aaftaiTtKOv crTOfxa , Mprjv 2 a/ 3 a, ia/ 3 cu ttoAis evfieyedrjs, from 
Strabo, xvi. 48 10 and 'SafSao-Tpucbi' <rr6/u.a, tra/Sar ttoAi? eV to> 
’A8ov/xt«aj koAtto) from Ptol. iv. 7 if. ; Josephus, and many 
following hirn, identify with Meroe ; but this does not seem to be 
elsewhere distinguished from Cush. See also Cush, 2 ; Mizraim. 

K. B. 

SEBAM (D 2 l*), Nu. 323 RV, in v. 38, RV Sibmah. 
SEBAT, RV Shebat Zeeh. 17). See Month. 

SECACAH (i"DDD ; aixioza [B], aiox- [B a ], 
COXOX& [ A ]> [L])’ a cit )’ in the wilderness of 

Judah (Josh. 156 it), mentioned between Middin and 
Nibshan. Assuming the ordinary view of the sites 
mentioned in Josh. 15 61/ (see Beth-arabah), we 
might suppose Secacah to be the name of a fort erected 
(with cisterns) on the plateau above the W. coast of 
the Dead Sea to keep the nomad tribes in check (cp 
2 Ch. 26 10). 

The caution, however, given elsewhere (Middin, ad pin.) may 
be here repeated. P may have led subsequent ages into a great 
misunderstanding by putting ‘En-gedi’ for ‘En-kadesh.’ 
Secacah was probably a place in the far south (Negeb) ; possibly 
Khalasah is meant. See Nibshan. t. K. C. 

SECHENIAS (cExeNiAC [AL]). i. iEsd. 829 = 
Ezra 8 3, Shecaniah. 2. 

2. 1 Esd. 8 32 = Ezra 8 5, Shecaniah, 3. 

SECHU, RV Secu (•’DC*), a corrupt reading in 1 S. 
1922 (in the same late narrative referred to under 
Xaiotii). In the place so called in EV we are told 
that there was 4 a great well ’ (AV) or 4 the (well-known) 
great well ’ (RV). Unfortunately tor hag-gadol cannot 
properly be rendered either way. 0 BL not only suggests 
the right reading, tor haggoren (p;n for ‘the 

cistern of the threshing-floor,’ but also completes the 
correction bv the very appropriate ‘ on the (bare) 

height.’ A treeless height where there would be cool 
breezes was the natural place for a threshing floor ; cp 
Jer. 4 11 and see Agriculture, § 8 . (< 5 , iw row 

(ppearos rov a\u) rod iv tuj <T€<pei [B], e, <pp. rijs &. 
tt)$ iv cr€<pi [L], <pp. rov fieyaXov tov iv <tokxo) [A], 
Socho [Vg. ].) S. A. C. 

SECRETARY (ISID), 2 S. 817 EV**-, etc., EV 
Scribe. 

SECT (ddpECic), Acts24i4 RV, AV Heresy. 

SECUNDUS (cckoynAoc [Ti. WH]), a Thessa- 
lonian, who accompanied Paul for (at least) a part of 
the way from Europe on his last recorded journey to 
Jerusalem (Acts 20 4). 

SEDECIAS, RV Sedekias (ceAeKiAc). 1 . b. 
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Maasias, an ancestor of Baruch (Bar. I i); cp ‘ Zedekiah 
b. Maaseiah ' Jer. 20 21 f. 

2. In Bar. 1 8; elsewhere called Zedekiah, x. 

SEDUCERS, RV ‘ Impostors’ (fOHTec). 2 Tim. 3x3. 
See Magic, § 4. 

SEERfnSI, 1 S. 99; nth, 2 S. 24 h); see Prophet, 
§ 5 - 

SEGUB ( 3 -m’, ceroyB). i. b. Hezron ; father of 
Jair [q.v.] (1 Ch. 221 /., cepOYX [B]). See Caleb- 

EPHRATAH,. REUBEN, § II. 

2. The youngest son of Hiel [q.v.] (1 K. 16 34 ; Kr. 
yaiy; fcyovft [B ; om. LJ). Cp Reuben, § ii. In (5 
of Josh. 626 it may be his name that is rendered 
SiacrudtvTi; the translator apparently misread 2 'W 
(Aram, ‘to save’). 

On the name, see Names, g 57, and for S. Ar. analogies, 
Hoinmel, Siidarab. A iter turner (1 899), 21. But the theory that 
it is an ethnic like Jair, Hezron, and Machir is attractive. iT 1 
in iCh. 2 2iyC implies and this comes probably by trans¬ 

position from "W 3 (cp Serug). Abiram, the brother of 2, also 
probably bears an ethnic name. ‘Ram,’ if not also the fuller 
form Abiram, comes (like * Jericho ’) from cnY = t ?i<DnV (Che.). 
See Crit. Bib. 

SEIR the reputed ancestor of the Horites 

(Gen. 3620/ 1 Ch. 1 38/ ). See Seir, Mount. 

SEIR, MOUNT (Yl>b\ either lit. ‘hairy’ [Lag. 
Vbers. 92], or trop. ‘overgrown’ [No. ZDMG 40 165 n. 2] ; £5 
always cnjeip, except Josh. 11 17 enjetpa [A]; 12 7 creet pa [AF], 
a<r<reeipa [L] ; 1 Ch. 1 38 cnjtftp [A]; Ezek. 25 8 [om. BQ] ; Dt. 
passim , Ch. [except 1 Ch. 1 38] aieip [L]). 

The name of a mountain district occupied by Esau and the 
Edomites, Josh. 24 4 (E), Gen. 30 8,/? (P), Dt. 2 5 etc., but by the 
Horites in Gen. 14 6 (on text see especially Buhl, Edom iter, 28). 
The name ‘ land of Seir ’ (Yyi^ j’lK) also appears in Gen. 32 4 
(J) 3<>3o(P ; where, however, 0 has eSa>p. [ADEL, II lacking]), 
and (often) simply ‘Seir,’ Judg. 54 Gen. 33 14 16 (J), Nu. 24 18 
(J E ; where, however, <5 has rjaav [BAFL]), Dt. 1 44 etc. 

The mountain region of Seir (mod. es-farah) extends 15 
or 20 m. E. from the'Arabah (S. from the Dead Sea), 
which it skirts nearly to the Gulf of'Akaba (the terms 
* land of Seir ’ and ‘ Seir,’ are sometimes applied to the 
plateau W. of the 'Arabah); Zimmern (ZA 6257 n. 13) 
doubtfully suggests a connection with the district of 
Seri mentioned (with Gintikirmil) in an Amarna letter 
from Jerusalem (Wi. AT? 5 182 [13 105] 26). On early 
traces of the name Seir, and on its meaning, see Edom, 
§§ 2, 3. F. b. 

* Edom ’ and * Seir ’ are terms which are often used 
interchangeably as the designation of a region occupied 
by Esau and his descendants (Gen. 323 36 1 8/ 19 21 43 
Xu. 24 18 Dt. 2 s 8 29 Josh. 24 4). ‘ Mt. Seir,’ the range 

of mountains running S. from the Dead Sea, on the E. 
of the 'Arabah, was a main feature of 1 Edom ’ (Gen. 
146 36 8 y. Dt. 28 Josh. 24 4) ; but ‘Seir’ (Gen. 33 14 
Dt. I44) and ‘the land of Seir’ (an ancient variant to 
‘ the country [or field] of Edom,’ Gen. 8*23), are terms 
which are clearly not limited to, nor, indeed, are com¬ 
monly, if ever, identical with, ‘ Mt. Seir’ in the OT 
text. Sometimes vys? ‘ Seir ’ appears to be miswritten 
for -nxo. ‘Missur’ [Che.]. The practical question 
therefore is, What portion of the country westward of 
the 'Arabah was included in ‘ Seir ’ and in ‘ the country 
of Edom,’ in the days of the Israelites’• wanderings ? 1 
Cp Edom, § 5. Trumbull answers, ’ The extensive 
plain es-Slr, bounded on the S. by Wady el-Fikreh, a 
wady which ascends south-westerly from the ‘Arabah, 
from a point not far S. of the Dead Sea, and separates 
Palestine proper from the 'Azazimeh mountain-tract, 
or Jebel Makrah group. The northern wall of this 
wady is a bare and bald rampart of rock, forming a 
natural boundary as it * goeth up to Seir ’ ; a landmark 
both impressive and unique, which corresponds with 
all the OT mentions of the Mt. Halak\ Kadesh-barnea , 
99/ 2 Cp Halak, Mount. 

1 Trumbull, Kadesh-barnea. 84 f. 

2 See, further, Palmer, Desert of Exodus , 404 (es*Sirr), and 
note that Rowlands (Williams, Holy City, 1 465) had already 
connected * Seir ’ with es-Serr (sic). 
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SEIR, MOUNT O'Vb ; opoc ACCAp * [B], 
o. ACCApec [B ab ], o. CHeip [A], o. cieip [L]), one of 
the landmarks on the boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin (Josh. 15 10), between Kirjath-jearim and 
Chesalon [g.v,\ and therefore in the neighbourhood 
of the rocky point of Saris, 2 m. W. by S. from Karyet - 
el-enab (so Robinson). With Saris may be identified 
the Sores of ( 5 , Josh. 156 o (euprjs [B], acoprjs [A], -eis 
[LJ); see Buhl, Pal. 91 167, and Benjamin, Judah. 

SEIRAH, but AV Seirath (nniWil), the place to 
which Ehud fled, where he ‘ blew the trumpet in the 
hill country of Ephraim’ (Judg. 326, C 6 T 6 ipco 0 A [B], 1 
ceeipco 0 A [A], chpco0a[LJ). The name has greatly 
puzzled critics. 2 Winckler {A It test. Unt. 55^?) even 
supposed some unknown place on the E. of Jordan 
to be meant; in G/ 2 xoo he prefers the ‘ Mt. Seir’ of 
Josh. 15 xo. If, however, we use the key supplied by a 
number of the narratives, in which, as the evidence 
tends to show, the scene has been transferred from the 
Negeb to the tribal territory of Ephraim, we shall see a 
way out of this perplexity. Eglon was king of Missur, 
and the city he took was a place called Jerahmeel— i.e., 
either Jericho (see Jericiio, § 2) or more probably the 
capital of the Jerahmeelite Negeb (possibly Kadesh). 
After his exploit Ehud escaped to Zarephath (nnsn*)* 
and mustered the Israelites who dwelt in the southern 
Ephraim — i.e., the Jerahmeelite highlands. Ehud 
himself was probably a Benjamite of the Negeb. 

T. K. C. 

SELA, or (AV 2 K.) Selah, or once [see § 2] Petra 

(l^D, TTCTpA in Is. ; h TTETpA in Judg. 2 K. ), 

Judg. 1 36 (RV m £-) 2 K. 14 7 (EV) Is. 16 x (AV"»fr Petra) 
42 ix (Hitz., Del., Duhm). Commonly supposed to be 
the Hebrew name of the later city of Petra (see § 2). 
The name of JSdla indeed is parallel to the Arabic name 
Sal', which Yakut gives to a fortress in the Wady Musa, 
where Petra stood (cp Ncild. ZDMG 25 259). 3 Wetz- 
stein (in Del. JesS 696 Jf.) thinks that Sdta' is another 
name for Bozrah [q-v-] ; the full name of the Edomite 
capital being Bozrath has-s^la, a view which has not 
.j much to recommend it. Nor is the 

*11 A <a l s i m pl er view that a city on the site of 
Ca .^Q_, e a Petra was known to the Hebrews as S£la' 

* or has-s61a' (‘the rock’) exegetically 
tenable ; there is in fact no city called S£la' mentioned 
in the OT. See, however, Edom, § 7. 

‘From S 61 a'/(ySsnfi), in Judg. 1 36 should rather be ‘from 
the rock’ (ySsrt); the reference may be to some striking cliff 
near the S. end of the Dead Sea, fitted to be a landmark, such 
as that now called es-Siifieh (so Buhl, Moore). In 2 K. 14 7, 
it may be ‘some castle on a rock unknown to us’ (Kittel) that 
is referred to. In Is. 16 1 y^DTp, ‘from the rocks' (collectively ; 
cp Jer. 4S28), is generally taken to describe the route taken by 
the Moabite ambassadors, which would run through the rocky 
country of Edom. Is. 42 11 should be rendered ‘ Let the inhabi¬ 
tants of the rocks (y^o collectively) sing*; cp Ob. 3. It should 
be added, however, that though as against ‘ S6la c ’ the above 
summary of current interpretations will stand, the views of the 
geography of the texts which are proposed seem open to 
question. The redactors themselves were sometimes the authors 
of confusion (see Crit. Bib.). 

Of all these passages the only one which can with 
any plausibility be thought to refer to Petra is 2 K. 14 7. 
But in the [| passage, 2 Ch. 25 12, we only read of a 
1 rock,’ nor does Joktheel occur anywhere as the name 
of an Edomite city; Joktheel \_q.v .] is very prob¬ 
ably connected with ‘ Maacath ’ or ‘Jerahmeel.’ The 
misinterpretation (for such, as Kittel has shown, it is) 
arose partly from the supposed mention of the Edom¬ 
ites, partly from the comparatively early confusion 
between Petra and Kadesh. Eus. and Jer. (OS 28671 
1459 ) distinctly assert that Petra, a city of Arabia in 

1 ©b’s a-€T€Lp(oda may, perhaps, be a corruption of rreycipuiBa 
(T and F confounded). 

2 See Budde, Moore, and cp van Kasteren, MDPV , 1895, 
pp. 26-30. 

3 WRS, Ency. Brit., art. ‘Petra.’ 
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SELA-HAMMAHLEKOTH 


SELAH 


the land of Edom, surnamed Joktheel, is called Rekem 
by the Assyrians (so Eus., but Jer. ‘Syrians’). Still, 
as elsewhere they appeal to Jos., they may not be 
speaking here on their own authority. Jos. (A?/t. 
iv. 47 7 1) says that Petra, the capital of Arabia, was 
called apKT] or pcKep.r} from its founder Rekem, a 
Midianite king. But Targ. Onk. and Targ. Jon. 
apply Dpi to Kadesh-'barnea,’ Gen. 16 14 20 i. cpi 
is supposed to be connected with */c:n, ' to stone’ ; it 
is probably, however, as applied to Kadesh, a corrupt 
fragment of ‘Jerahmeel,’ whilst, as applied to Petra, it 
may perhaps, as Wetzstein suggests, be derived from 
the Greek prjyp.a, 4 a cleft in the rocks.’ 

Wellhausen (De Gent thus [1870], 39, n. 2) doubts whether 
Rekem as the name of Petra is derived from the variegated 
colours of the rocks about Wady Musa or from a tribe dwelling 
in the Edomite region called Rekem, and virtually mentioned 
in 1 Ch. 2 44. The present writer is convinced, however, that 
the Rekem of Chronicles, which is the name of a tribe of 
S. Palestine, is really a mutilation of Jerahmeel. 

See Wetzstein in Del. Isaiah, ft) 696*707 ; I>uhl, Gesch. der 
Edomiter , 34-37 ; Kiltel, HK , on 2 K. 14 7 ; Lury, Gesch. der 
Edo miter , 28,/C; Robinson, BR (n. 36). t. K. C. 

Petra (i) Xlbrpa ; at JUrpat), however, which gave its 
name to the province Arabia Petreea (rj Kara \Urpav 
p , 'Apa/ 3 La, Agathemerus), became famous 

. e ra. unc j er t h e Nabateans {q.v .); but, to judge 
from the advantages of its situation, it was doubtless a 
city or fortress before that time. Its ruins are in the 
deep valley called Wady Musa (from its connection in 
in Mohammedan legend with Moses), which is in the 
mountains forming the eastern wall of the great valley 
between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of 'Akaba. Wady 
Musa lies just N. of the watershed between the two 
seas, in 30° 19' N. lat. and 35 0 31' E. long. 1 Travellers 
coming up the ’Arabah usually approach the ruins from 
the SW. by a rough path, partly of artificial construc¬ 
tion ; 2 but the natural entrance is from the E. down a 
narrow defile more than a mile long called the Slk 
( 4 shaft ’). The Slk is a contraction in the valley of a 
stream which comes down from the E., rising in the 
so-called Fountain of Moses (’Ain Musa), 3 and passing 
between the villages of Elji and 'Aireh (Palmer). Both 
these places are ancient ; the latter is the fortress Wo- 
’aira of Yakut, 4 whilst Eljl, mentioned by Edrlsi, is the 
‘Gaia urbs juxta civitatem Petram ’ of the Onomasticon . 5 
Below these and above the ravine the characteristic 
rock-cut tombs and dwellings of the Xabatceans begin 
to appear. 

Not only was Petra a place of refuge and a safe 
storehouse, it was also the great centre of the Xabatman 
caravan trade. It was the place where the Gaza road 
branched off from that to Bostra, Palmyra, and N. 
Syria, and it commanded the route from Egypt to 
Damascus. From Petra, too, there went a great route 
direct through the desert to the head of the Persian 
Gulf. Thus Petra became a centre for all the main 
lines of overland trade between the E. and the W., 
and it was not till the fall of the Nabataean kingdom 
that Palmyra superseded it as the chief emporium of 
X. Arabia. 

See L6on de Laborde and binant, Voyage dans lArabie 
Peirce (1830); Due de Luyncs, Voyage dexploration a la mer 
mortc (s.a.); Palmer, Desert of the Exodus , 440 ff.', Visconti, 
Viaggio in Arabia Petrca (1872); Libbey, PEFQ , 1902, 
p. 412 f T. K.C., § I i W. R. S., § 2. 

SELA-HAMMAHLEKOTH (nip^nSH I^D; rreTp* 

1 The latitude and longitude are taken from De Luynes’s 
map. Ptolemy, who, according to Olyinpiodorus, spent some 
time in Petra, and doubtless owes to this fact his excellent in¬ 
formation about the caravan-routes in Arabia, gives the latitude, 
with surprising accuracy, as 30° 20'. 

2 Cp Diod. D97. 

3 This seems to be the fountain mentioned by Nowairi (in 
Quatremere’s Melanges , 84), which flowed with blood and was 
changed to water by Moses. The name Od-dema, which gave 
rise to this legend, may possibly be a relic of the old name of 
Edom. 

4 Perhaps also the Tram of Gen. 3643 [see Iram]. 

6 See Tuch, GenJ 2 ) 271 n. 


H MepiC0€lC<\ [BAL] ; cp Driver’s note), the name 
of a mountain where Saul and David 4 played hide and 
seek’ (1 S. 2328/). Saul hurries along on one side of 
the mountain, thinking to overtake the unseen David, 
and David on the other flies (as he thinks) before the 
unseen Saul. There is danger of their coming into 
collision, which is averted by the news of an inroad of 
the Philistines ; Saul turns aside from the chase. The 
narrator must have explained S£la'-hammahl£koth so as 
to suggest this 4 hide and seek ’ game. But neither 
4 rock of divisions’ (EV m £-), nor 4 rock of escaping’ (an 
unjustifiable rendering) can be right. Though the 
name is confirmed on the whole by the certainly corrupt 
form n^'nn (see Hachilah), we are almost driven to 
suppose that the original form was rhS'ns.T ySp. 4 the 
rock of the mZholoth ' (circling dances). Meholah, like 
Hachilah, may come from 4 Jerahmeel.’ t. k. c. 


SELAH (i"6p) occurs seventy-one times 
psalms, and three times in Habakkuk (33913). 


1. Data of MT 
and versions. 


n forty 
Mostly 

it occurs in the middle of a psalm ; but 
in four psalms (3 9 24 46) also at the 


end. Usually it occurs only once in a 
psalm ; but there are several cases of two Selahs, and 
in some psalms we find three (3 32 46 66 68 77 I JO) ; 
Ps. 89 actually presents four. In 5520 [19] 574 [3] 
Hab. 339 Selah occurs in the middle of a verse. The 
accents connect it closely with the preceding word ; 
Aq., Jer., Tg. also imply that it forms part of the text. 
These three versions take it to mean ‘always’ (ad, 
semper and jugiter , pisSy 1 ?. but also Kinn)- So Ps. 9 17, 
T'heod. and HXKos give ad ; Quinta eis robs alCova s ; 
Scxta SiaTravros. 0, however, gives 5ia\J/a\p.a, a word 
of somewhat uncertain signification (Theodoret, p,c\ovs 
p.erafioX'q) ; it occurs more frequently than the Hebrew 
4 Selah. ’ 


Various conjectures as to the etymology of Selah have 
been offered (see Ges. T/ies. 955 ; and the commentaries 
. of Delitzseh and Baethgen); even a Greek 

2. Use and or j j n has been suggested (Paulus 

meaning. Ca , sc ,.' 

see Siegfried-Stade, Lex.). Parisot 
(Rev. bibl. , Oct. 1899) approves the theory that Selah 
represents a musical interlude. Briggs suggests that 
when a section of a psalm or a prayer was used apart 
from its context in liturgical service it was followed 
by a doxology, and that 4 Selah ’ divides a psalm into 
sections for liturgical use. 1 By an inductive process 
Miss E. Briggs arrives at results of much interest (AJSL 
16 1-29). These partly depend on the correctness of the 
MT ; but Grimme has shown that in some cases (and 
the present writer, Che. Psf 2 \ has added considerably 
to the number) the n^D of MT is due to corruption of 
the text. 

Attractive as the view that n*?D is properly a musical 
indication may be, it will have to be reconsidered if 
_ . , , the other so-called musical notes in 

3. Conjectured t j ie headings owe their existence to 

origin. textual corruption. In that case it 

becomes plausible to hold that is a corruption of 
sallem (c^), 4 supplement,’ or Dsa llem (c L c ,s ). 'for 

supplementing.’ The note may either be a direction 
to supplement the MS at a defective place from another 
MS, or an intimation that an editor at this point has 
made an insertion in the psalms. Possibly the old 
traditional interpretation 4 always 1 points to a reading 
cSy or oSyV, which was itself a corruption of or 
oky 1 ?. For another view' see B. Jacob, ZATIV 16 129#. 

As to the meaning of ®’s Sidil/aX/xa : for the opinions of the 
Fathers see Suicer, 1 890 ; Lag., Rover Psalteru Giwci Editionis 
Specimen , 10; B. Jacob, ZA TWVS (1896) 173*181. The result 
is that all the various explanations are pure guesses. W hat, 
then, is to be offered in place of them ?, We cannot suppose 
that the Alexandrian translators coined 8 td*jja.\fx.a .; but it is very 


1 ‘An inductive study of Selah’ (JBL 18 132^".). Briggs 

thinks it probable that is an imperative cohorlalive, ‘lift 
up a benediction or doxology.’ 
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SELEUCIDOE 


SELED 

possible indeed that Si a\{/. only exists through textual corrup¬ 
tion. St xd^oXfia and ardif/aAfj.a have been suggested (a/. 
Schultens, Lex. in LXX [1820] 1 146), but neither word exists. 

It remained to suggest that Sia^. may be a Graecised Hebrew 
word ; cSt;* 1 ? Gee above) might become first SacraA/xa and then, 
for euphony, Siai//aA/xa. T. K. C. 

SELED ; &A C . c&A&i. [B], c- [A], -eA [L]), 
b. Nadab b. Shammai, a Jerahmeclitc ; 1 Ch. 230. 

SELEMIAS (i.e., Shelemiah). 1. (ceAe/vu&C [BA]) 

1 Esd. y 34 = Ezra 10 39 Shelemiah, 6. 

2. ( Seiemiam ) a scribe ; 4 Esd. 14 24, RV Selemla. 

SELEUCIA (ceAeyKiA. Acts 13 4, Ti.WH ; 1 Macc. 
118 ). One of the four chief cities of northern Syria 
(the others being Antioch on the Orontes, Apameia, 
and Laodieeia) which together were spoken of as the 
tetrapolis of Seleucis (Strabo, 749). They were the 
foundation of Seleucus Xicator (died 280 B.c. ). 
Seleueia lay on the southern skirts of Mt. Coryphmus 
(the Pieria of Strabo, 751)—a spur of Mt. Amanus 1 — 
separated from it by a ravine (see description in Pol. 
559). The town extended to the sea, and was sur¬ 
rounded by cliffs, except towards the \V., where the 
site was more open ; here lay the mercantile buildings 
( efJLTropeia ). The upper town eould be reached only, 

from the seaward side, by an artificial ascent cut in 
the rock like a stair (xAt/xaxwrTjv). Seleueia was the 
port of Antioch, which was distant 16 m. by land ; 
the distance by the Orontes, which fell into the sea 
about 5 m. to the southward of Seleueia, was still greater 
(Strabo, 751). Being strongly fortified (Strabo, 751, 
epvpa a£i 6 \oyov kcll Kpetrrov ftias) Seleueia was the key 
of Syria (ep Pol. 5 58). In 1 Macc. 118 there is a 
reference to the capture of 1 Seleueia whieh is by the 
sea' by Ptolemy Philometor VI. (146 B.c.). Its I 
remains are still great. In consequence of the resistance 
it made to Tigranes, the Roman Pompeius declared it a 
free city, and this was its condition in Paul's time (Pliny, 
NX 5 18). 

Paul, with Barnabas, sailed from Seleueia on his I 
first missionary enterprise (Actsl34), and to Seleueia in ' 
all probability he returned (Acts. 14 26; for the expression 
4 sailed to Antioch ' need not imply a voyage up the 
river: cp the expression 'sailed away from Philippi’ 
in Acts 20 6). Probably also Paul’s passage through 
Seleueia is implied in such places as Acts If) 39, and 
I530 (with whieh contrast the land journey summarised 
in If)3). In this connection it is interesting to note 
that two piers of the old harbour bear the names of 
Paul and Barnabas, with whose work they are probably 
coeval. w. j. w. 


SELEUCIDOE 


Alphabetical list of Kings 


Alexander II. (§ 17). Antiochus IX. 
Antiochus I. (§ 3). (§.19)- 

Antiochus II. (§ 4). Antiochus X. (§ 
Antiochus III. (§ 7). 21). 

Antiochus IV. (§ 9). Antiochus XIII. 
Antiochus V. (§ 10). (§ 23). 

Antiochus VI. (13). Demetrius I. (§ 
Antiochus VII. (§ 15). 11). 

Antiochus VIII. Demetrius 11 . (§§ 

(§ 18). 12, 14, 16). 

Bibliography (§ 24). 


Demetrius III. 
(§.22). 

Philippus I. (§ 22). 
Seleucus I. (§ 2). 
Seleucus II. (§ 5). 
Seleucus III. (§ 6). 
Seleucus IV. (§ 8). 
Seleucus V. (§ 17). 
Seleucus VI. (§ 20). 
Tryphon (§ 13). 


' Seleucidoe ’ is the general name applied to the kings 
of Syria, who were so called from Seleucus I., the 
. . founder of the monarchy. This empire is 

ngm. a u U( j ec j to as . t | ie kingdom of the Greeks ' 
in 1 Macc. 110 8 18, and in the phrase 'the diadem of 
Asia' in 1 Macc. II13. The Syrian kings claimed to 
rule over the Asiatic portion of Alexander’s empire, 
and to interfere in the affairs of every country from the 
Hellespont to India; but the territorial limits were 
gradually reduced, the border-lands of India being first 

1 Hence the town was called 2eAevxfia. ITiepia, or SeAevxeia 
7 } ev Ilifpia, to distinguish it from other towns of the same name 
(Strabo, 749) 


lost, and then Asia Minor and Egypt effecting their 
withdrawal from Seleucid sway. Egypt under the 
Ptolemaic dynasty became in fact a standing rival, dis¬ 
puting with the Seleucidoe the possession of Palestine. 
The hold of the Seleucidoe upon Asia Minor was pre¬ 
carious, owing to the peculiar characteristics of the 
Greek cities there, and the rise of new powers (e.g., 
Pergamos and the Attalid dynasty). Here nothing can 
be attempted more than a few general remarks upon 
salient features of the monarchy. Syria was its intel¬ 
lectual centre ; for Seleucus abandoned his capital at 
Babylon (which was in truth suitable only for the 
undivided world-wide empire dreamed of by Alexander), 
and transferred his permanent abode to Antioch on the 
Orontes (see Antioch, 2). This transference also calls 
attention to the constant striving, as constantly thwarted, 
of the Syrian empire, to become, not so much a military, 
as a naval power. Its wealth, indeed, came from com¬ 
merce, which partly depended upon command of the sea, 
and partly also upon keeping open the old trade routes 
leading into inner Asia. The latter condition was 
found to be more easily realised than the former, for 
the rise of Egypt and of Rhodes, with other powers, 
prevented the realisation of the designs of the Syrian 
dynasty. As regards its internal characteristics, the 
Seleucid empire is well described by Holm (Cik. Hist. 
ET 4112) as an artificial creation — in its essence an 
attempt to found in the E. a state based on Greek 
views. * That Seleucus tried to promote the Hellenising 
of Asia in the spirit of Alexander appears from the many 
cities (about 75) whieh he founded’ ; and the progress 
of Greek life is seen from the fact that eventually Syria 
proper breaks up into a number of city communities 
almost entirely. It is precisely through their continua¬ 
tion of Alexander’s work on this line, of controlling 
Asia by a policy based upon a preference given to the 
Graeco-Macedonian civilisation, that the Seleueidai 
come into violent contact with the peculiar institutions 
of the Jews. It was especially in Seleueia on the Tigris 
that the Greek life of Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
centred, to such an extent that this city completely 
overshadows the other Greek communities in these 
regions. 

Seleucus I., Nicator (312-280 B.c.), one of the best 
of Alexander’s generals, was made ehiliarch by Perdiccas 
_ upon Alexander's death. Perdiccas 
’ invaded EgyP 1 ' and bein S cheeked 
-zov .0. upon the Nile by Ptolemy was murdered 
by his own officers, among them being Seleucus. 
Subsequently Babylon was assigned to Seleucus ; but he 
was soon compelled to flee for his life from his satrapy, 
to avoid Antigonus, and took refuge with Ptolemy (316 
B.c. , cp App. Syr. 53). In the war with Antigonus 
that followed, Seleucus bore a distinguished part, at 
first as commander of Ptolemy's fleet, and afterwards 
in the operations in Syria which culminated in the 
battle of Gaza (312 B.C. ), in which Demetrius, the son 
of Antigonus, was completely defeated. Seleucus in 
consequence with a small force recovered his satrapy, 
and the era of the Seleueids dated from the capture of 
Babylon (1st Oct. 312 B.C. ). 

The career of Seleucus is very obscure during the ten years 
which followed ; his name is not even mentioned in the peace 
concluded in 311 u.C. between Ptolemy Cassander and Lysi- 
machus on the one side, and^ Antigonus on the other; but the 
record of that peace may he incomplete. It seems clear, at any 
rate, that Seleucus was left to extend his conquests in the E. 
undisturbed, and that in a series of successful campaigns he 
recovered all the e.nstern provinces of Alexander’s empire between 
the Euphrates, the Oxus, and the Indus. He was obliged, 
however, to acquiesce in the cession of the territories beyond 
the Indus to king Tchandragupta (Sandracottus, Strabo, 724) in 
return for five hundred war-elephants. 

In 306 B.c. Seleucus followed the example of Antig¬ 
onus and Demetrius in adopting the title of ' king ’ ; 
and from that date his coins are so inscribed, whilst 
Alexander’s types are gradually abandoned in favour of 
new devices, such as his own head with bull's horn— 
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SELEUCIDu® 

an emblem of divine strength, probably also bearing 
allusion to the story told by Appian (Syr. 57); as an 
adjunct symbol in the field occurs an anchor, the badge 
of the family (cp Justin, 15 4). 

When Ptolemy Cassander and Lysimaehus again 
combined against Antigonus, Seleucus also joined the 
coalition, and was largely instrumental in winning the 
decisive victory at Ipsus in which Antigonus fell (301 
b.c. ). Seleucus consequently received a great extension 
of territory—all Syria, and Asia Minor as far as Phrygia 
(with the exception also of Cilicia). Hence the 
Seleucidaj are spoken of as kings of Asia (e.g. , 1 Maec. 
86; though in other passages, such as 1 Macc. 11 13, 
it is doubtful whether the term Asia should be restricted 
to Asia Minor). 

Seleucus reigned over the largest kingdom that had 
been carved out of Alexander's empire. The direct 
government of the provinces beyond the Euphrates was 
in the hands of his son Antioehus. In 281 B.C., by the 
defeat of king Lysimaehus at Korupedion in Phrygia, 
Seleucus became heir by gage of battle to the crowns of 
Thrace and Macedonia, and appears to have intended 
to hand over his Asiatic possessions to his son, and 
spend the remainder of his life (he was now about 
seventy-two years old) as ruler of his native country, 
Macedonia, from which he had been so long absent. 
He set out for Europe, but was murdered at Lysimachia 
by Ptolemy Ceraunus, the exiled elder son of Ptolemy I. 
Ceraunus took possession of Thrace and Macedonia ; 
Antioehus succeeded to his father’s Asiatic sovereignty. 

Seleucus was undoubtedly an able administrator of what his 
generalship secured for him. He was a patron of art, fostered 
trade, and by his foundation of many cities encouraged the 
spread of Hellenic civilisation through his dominions ; he was, 
in fact, perhaps the only one of Alexander's successors that 
showed an appreciation of Alexander’s true policy (‘ I should be 
inclined to call him a true disciple of Alexander,’ Holm, Gk . 
Hist., ET, 4 131). 

Not much is known of the reign of his successor, 
Antioehus I., Soter (281-261 B.c. ). It was occupied 

... , - partly with attempts to assert himself 

Irnwy-nn \ in Asia Minor > as a P relude to making 
good his claims to the Macedonian 
crown, and partly in endeavours to render effective the 
Syrian rule over Coelesyria, as against the claims of 
Egypt to those territories (the so-called First Syrian 
\Var). ] In Asia Minor he was defeated by the 
Bithynians, at the beginning of his reign ; and by 
Eumenes, king of Pergamum, towards the end of it. 2 
The intermediate years show him engaged in warfare 
with the Gauls who poured into Asia Minor (277 B.c.) 
and founded the state of Galatia (see Galatia, § 1). He 
won a victory over them (App. Syr. 65 ),and in consequence 
assumed, or was given, the honourable title of Soter 
(‘Saviour’) and a festival was founded in his honour. 3 

In 261 B.c. Antioehus was killed in battle by a Gaul (Celt); 
but whether he was actually then fighting the Celtic invaders is 
doubtful. He seems to have been a brave and energetic prince ; 
history knows nothing to his discredit, and he deserves praise 
for his attempts to carry on his father’s Grecising policy by 
means of city foundations. 

Antioehus II., Theos (261-246 B.c.), son of the 
„ . .. , TT preceding and Stratonice, married 

/oi 1 F Laodiee, daughter of Antioehus I. 
( 261-246 B.C. !. by anotherwi £ (Polyfen . 8so) . 

Practically our knowledge of him is confined to the statements 
that ‘ he was a debauchee and addicted to drink, that he left 
affairs in the hands of unworthy favourites, that he waged war 
in Thrace, that he earned his surname by liberating the Milesians 
from their tyrant Timarchus, and that he was generally popular 
in the cities of Ionia’ (Holm, op. cit. 4 188). 

Of the second Syrian war which he waged with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, we know little. This led in¬ 
directly to his death ; for to put an end to the strife 
Ptolemy gave his daughter Berenice in marriage to 
Antioehus, who put away Laodiee. After a time, 
however, Antioehus changed his mind and recalled 

1 Alluded to only in Paus. i. 7 3. 

2 See Strabo, 624. It occurred near Sardis. 

3 See decree of thanksgiving from Novum Ilium, CIG 3595 = 
Hicks, Manual, no. 165, with notes thereto added. 
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Laodiee, who immediately poisoned him and murdered 
Berenice and her infant son, and her own son ascended 
the vacant throne. It has, however, been suggested 
that this dark history was an invention of the Egyptian 
partizans of Berenice, and that Antioehus really died a 
natural death. According to the traditional interpreta¬ 
tion, Dan. 116 refers to this king (Jerome, in loc .); but 
the text is corrupt (see Daniel, § 6/.). 

Seleucus II., Callinicus 3 (246-226 b.c.), was the 
eldest son of the preceding by his first wife, Laodiee. 

6. Seleucus II. £?“ the II moment of session 

(246-226 B.C.). &e ^ UC n US ' L e >W d "^fare 
v ' with Ptolemy III. Euergetes, who in¬ 

vaded Syria to avenge the death of his sister Berenice 
(the third Syrian War). This war is as mysterious in 
its course and results as the two previous conflicts 
between Egypt and Syria. Ptolemy, we learn, drove 
Seleucus beyond the Taurus, captured Antioch, made 
himself master of Syria and Phoenicia, and penetrated 
even beyond the Euphrates ; the Egyptian successes are 
sketched in even more extravagant terms, which make 
them tantamount to the recovery of all Alexander's 
empire. 2 Seleucus summoned to his aid his younger 
brother Antioehus Hierax, promising him the regency of 
Asia Minor. Ptolemy was indeed obliged to consent to 
a peace ; but Seleucus soon found himself at war with 
his own brother (Justin, 27 2). Antioehus was at first 
victorious, with the help of the Galatai (Celts) ; but they 
deserted him, and when their co-operation was again 
bought, both they and Antioehus suffered repeated defeats 
at the hands of Attalus of Pergamum, who seized the 
opportunity of the strife between the two brothers to 
strengthen his own position in Asia Minor. Antiechus 
Hierax was at last driven from the country into Egypt; 
but Ptolemy imprisoned him, and when he escaped he 
was slain by brigands (227 B.c., Justin, 2X3). 

Seleucus apparently owed his title Callinicus to an eastern 
expedition in which he vanquished Arsaces of Parthia (Strabo, 
513; Justin, 41 4). Afterwards, however, Arsaces defeated 
Seleucus in a great battle which the Parthians long celebrated 
as the foundation of their independence. ‘ The title, to the sur¬ 
name of Callinicus was therefore as well made out as is necessary 
for an Oriental monarch, and the subsequent foundation of a 
city called Callinicum in his hereditary territory on the 
Euphrates by the hero who had been fortunate enough to 
escape from the Parthians, no doubt made a great impression on 
the surrounding inhabitants ’ (Holm, op. cit. A 215). 

Ill 226 B.c. Seleucus lost his life by a fall from his 
horse. 

Seleucus III., Ceraunus, or Soter (226-223 ^ c -)> 
was the elder son and successor of Seleucus II. He 
invaded Asia Minor in order to put 


6. Seleucus III. 


down Attalus. He was assisted by his 


( 226-223 B.C.). s kj]f u i anc j energetic relative Achmus. 
Soon, however, he was murdered by one Xicanor and a 
Gaul named Apaturius (Polyb. 448). 

Seleucus III. seems to have left a son Antioehus, mentioned 
only in an inscription, to whom are attributed coins hearing on 
one side the image of an infant Antioehus (see Head, op. cit. 640, 
and cp CIG 4458, and Drovsen, Gcsck. it. Hell. iii. - 121). 

Antioehus III. , the Great (222-187 B.c.), the younger 
son of Seleucus Callinicus and Laodiee (Pol.54°)t was 
only twenty years old when he came to 

ttt / 10CllUS -hrone, and for some time he was 

III. (222-187 ent j re ]y unc j cr the influence of his 

minister Hermeas. The condition of 
Egypt, then governed by Ptolemy IV. Philopator, a weak 
and vicious monarch, invited attack. A rebellion in 
Persis and Media weakened the blow ; but when that 
had been put down, and the king had freed himself 
from the evil influence of Hermeas by executing him 
(Pol. 656) the war with Egypt was resumed. At first 

1 He was also called Pogon, the Bearded, from his habit of 
wearing a beard, which, like Demetrius II., the only other 
bearded king of Syria, he probably adopted d iring his sojourn 
in Parthia (cp Head, Hist. Numm. 639). 

2 See the Adule inscription preserved by Cosmas Indico- 

pleustes in his Topogi'aphia Chnstiana = CIG 5 I2 7 (and cp 
Ter. on Dan. 11 5 ; aEo^ Polyaen.850, who says that he pushed 
his conquests ttjs TvSik^s). 
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Antiochus carried all before him, and made himself 
master of Phoenicia and the territory on both sides of 
the Jordan (Pol. 568 /.), and wintered in Ptolemais. In 
the following year, however, he was utterly defeated at 
Kaphia, the most southerly Syrian city (217 b.c.), and 
compelled to cede to Egypt all Coelesyria and Phoenicia. 
In the meantime Achteus had raised the standard of 
revolt in Asia Minor, and it cost a two years' warfare 
round Sardis to overcome him (Pol. 7 15 f ). 

Then followed an expedition to the east, in which 
Parthia and Bactria were invaded ; these successes 
gained the king his surname (209 B.c. ). When Ptolemy 
Philopator died and Ptolemy V. Epiphanes ascended the 
throne (204 b.c.), Antiochus 111 . combined with Philip 
V. king of Macedonia, for the partition of the Egyptian 
kingdom (Livy, 31 14; Pol. I020). In pursuance of the 
scheme Antiochus invaded Coelesyria and Phoenicia, 
and overran Palestine (Jos. Ant. xii. 33) ; and though a 
diversion caused by Attalus of Pergamum enabled the 
Egyptians to reoceupy Palestine, they were defeated 
(198 n.c.) by Antiochus himself near the sources of the 
Jordan, and driven out of the country. Jerusalem itself 
fell into the hands of Antiochus (Pol. 1 G 39). A peace 
was concluded in which it was agreed that Epiphanes 
should marry Antiochus' daughter, Cleopatra, who 
should receive Coelesyria, Phoenicia, and Palestine 
as her dowry (on this peace, see Holm, op. n't. 4 339, 
and note on p. 368). Antiochus then commenced 
operations in Asia Minor, with a view of recovering the 
Greek cities there .as a whole, and more especially those 
of the S. and W. coasts, which had long been reckoned 
to belong to Egypt, but had recently been occupied by 
Philip under the terms of the secret alliance with Syria 
above-mentioned. 1 The defeat of Philip by the Romans 
at Cvnoscephalre brought Antiochus also face to face 
with the power of Rome (197 n. c.). 

Antiochus claimed not only sovereignty over the 
cities of Asia, but the throne of Thrace also, in virtue 
of the victory of Seleucus over Lysimaehus a century 
before him. The tension between him and Rome was 
increased when Hannibal, a fugitive from Carthage, 
sought asylum at the Syrian court (App. Syr. 4). 
After long negotiations war was declared between the 
two powers in 191 ti.r. The decisive battle took place 
in the autumn of 100 B.c. at Magnesia on the Hermus, 
and the motley host of Antiochus was utterly defeated ; 
the Roman legions were never actually called upon, and 
the victory which gave them a third continent cost but 
24 horsemen and 300 light infantry (Momms. Hist, of 
Rome, ET, 1881, 227 of .). 2 Allusion is made to 
these events in Dan. II 10, and 1 Macc. I10S6/ (see 
Antioch us, 1). Antiochus was compelled to renounce 
all his conquests X. of the Taurus range, which had in 
fact always been the boundary of effective Syrian power 
in this direction J\> 1 . 21 17; Diod. Sic. 2 l> to ; Livy, 37 45). 
In consequence of this defeat and loss of prestige 
Armenia fell away from the Syrian empire (Strabo, 
528). In 187 B.C. Antiochus himself, marching into 
Elymais, at the head of the Persian Gulf, in order to 
plunder a temple of Bel to replenish his treasury ex¬ 
hausted bv the enormous war indemnity, was slain by 
the natives of the district (Strabo, 744). 

Seleucus IV., Philopator (187-175 B.C.), son and 
successor of Antiochus the Great, came to the throne in 
q q 1 tv fbnes, when Armenia had 

‘ ® 1 Itr 1 *?r* 'i * already revolted and the prestige of his 

^ “ * * * country was dimmed. The power of 

Rome also overshadowed the East, and freedom of 
policy was almost impossible. Thus he was compelled 

f It was probably at this period, or perhaps earlier, that 
Antiochus sent 2000 Jewish families from Mesopotamia into the 
cities of Lydia and Phrygia, securing their loyalty by grants of 
land and immunity from taxation. See Jos. Ant. xii. 3 4. 

- * With the day of Magnesia Asia was erased from the list of 
great slates ; and never perhaps did a great power fall so 
rapidly, so thoroughly, and so ignominiously as the kingdom of 
the Seleucidaj under this Antiochus the Great' (Mommsen, l.c.). 


to forego the opportunity of interfering beyond Mt. 
Taurus, in assisting Pharnaees of Pont us against Eumenes 
of Perganmm (179 B.C. , see Diod. Sic. 21124). Yet he 
concluded a treaty of alliance with Perseus of Macedonia. 
With Egypt he lived outwardly at peace, though his 
minister Hkmodokus [</.v.) interfered in the affairs of 
Palestine. One Apollonius (2), son of Thraseas, being 
governor (crrpaTTjyos) of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, 
induced the king to send Heliodorus his chancellor 
(■ treasurer,’ AV) to plunder the temple of Jerusalem. 

This attempt, and the supernatural (?) means by which it was 
batlled, are related in 2 Macc. 3 i f. (cp 4 Macc .4 1 J., where 
the attempt is ascribed to Apollonius himself). In 175 B.C. 
this Heliodorus murdered Seleucus, and tried to seize the 
Syrian throne, but was driven out by Eumenes and Attalus of 
Pergamum (Appian, Syr. 45 ; Livy, 4 t 24). 

Seleucus IV. left two children, Demetrius, who subse¬ 


quently ascended the throne (see § it), and I^aodiee. 

Antiochus IV., Epiphanes 1 (175-164 B.c.), was the 
son of Antiochus III. and Laodiee (daughter of the 
9. Antiochus Po,Uic Wng Mithridatcs U.). After 


IV. (176-164 


the battle of Magnesia he had been 


B 0 \ sent to Rome as hostage (Appian, Syr. 
*'* 39). At Rome he remained nearly 

fourteen years, and then Seleucus IV. who was on the 
Syrian throne secured his exchange for the heir apparent, 


Demetrius (Appian, Syr. 45 ; cp Justin, 343). 

On hi?, way home Antiochus visited Athens, and displayed his 
phil-Hellenic sympathies by accepting the j>ost of first strategus 
((Trparrjyb? crri tcl orrAa, see coins ; cp Reinach, Rev. tt. Gr. t 
C88, p. 163/). He also contributed to the completion of the 
Olympieum (Pol. 201), and placed a golden a:gis over the 
theatre (Paus.y. I24). He presented gifts to the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, and to those of Apollo at Delphi and Delos, 
as well as to many Greek cities—Rhodes, Cyzicus, Tegea 
(theatre), and Megalopolis (contribution to walls). His favourite 
cult was that of Olympian Zeus (cp Mauzzi.m), to whom he 
erected a temple at Daphne near Antioch on the Orontes (see 
Antioch, 2), with a statue which was a replica of that made by 
Phidias for Olympia. 2 It was his thorough-going programme 
of Hellenisation which gained him his notoriety in Jewish 
annals (Tac. Hist. 5 8 : * rex Antiochus demere superstitionem 
et mores Grrecorum dare adnisus’). 


While he lingered in Athens Antiochus received news 
of the murder of Seleucus IV. by Heliodorus and. being 
supported by the king of Pergamum, he expelled the 
usurper, and gained the crown in defiance of the rights 
of his nephew Demetrius (Appian, Syr. 45 ; cp Friinkel, 
I user, of Pcrgamon , 1 160; 1 Mace. 1 10). He showed 
himself soon even more enterprising than his father. 
For the death of his sister Cleopatra, the widow of 
Ptolemy Y. Epiphanes (173 b.cA, opened the whole 
question of the ownership of Coelesyria, which the 
Egyptians claimed as the dowry of the dead queen (Pol. 
27 19). whereas she had only enjoyed a portion of the 
revenue derived from that country (Pol. 2 S 20). Antiochus 
forestalled the Egyptian attack (2 Macc. 421). At the 
end of 171 B.c. the contending powers came into 
decisive eonllict on the Egyptian frontier between Mt. 
Casius and Pelusium (1 Mace. 1 17). The Egyptians 
were utterly defeated. Antiochus even secured the 
person of the young king Ptolemy Philometor, and was 
himself crowned king of Egypt at Memphis. There 
was a Seleueid party among the Egyptians themselves 
(Diod. 3 <» 14) ; but upon the withdrawal of Antiochus 
(1 Macc. ] 20/) the national party in Alexandria rose 
and placed the young Ptolemy Phvscon upon the throne 
of Egypt. Antiochus therefore invaded Egypt a second 
time (2 Mace. 5 1 ; Pol. 2S19), nominally at first in the 
interests of Thilometor. 3 He demanded the cession of 


1 'Enuftavrj^, ‘illustrious,’ called also ’Em/uianj?, ‘mad,’ from 

his actions, Pol. Athen. IO52. On coins his titles are 

‘ETTir/xxioj?, XiKT) 0 opos, and ©eo?. Cp Jos. Ant. xii. 55. See 
Antiochus, 2. 

2 The figure of Zeus Nicephorus enthroned appears on some 
of his coins in place of that of Apollo. He seems to have con¬ 
sidered himself a manifestation of Zeus ; and perhaps his name 
Epiphanes really means that. On some of his coins his own 
portrait occurs, in the character of Zeus. See Head, Hist. 
Rutntn. 641. The nimbus on the diadem of the Seleucidae 
originates with him. See the remarks of Holm, Grk. Hist. 4399. 

3 The wars of Antiochus IV. with Egypt are complicated, 
and it is doubtful whether he made three or more invasions (so 
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Pelusium and of the island of Cyprus which was now 
practically his through the treachery of Ptolemy Macron 
(2 Macc. 10 13). Antiochus’ victorious career in Egypt 
came to an abrupt ending. For at this moment the 
Roman victory at Pydna (168 B.C.) changed the whole 
face of affairs in the East. 

Popilius Lrenas, the Roman envoy, a harsh, rude man, 
demanded in the name of the senate that Antiochus should 
restore his conquests and evacuate Egypt within a set term. 
Antiochus asked time for consideration; hut the envoy drew 
with his staff a circle round the king and bade him answer 
before he stepped beyond it (Pol. 21 * 27, Livy 45 12). Antiochus 
yielded. ‘Like Macedonia in the war just waged by Perseus, 
the Seleucidaj had made in the war regarding Coelesyria a final 
effort to recover their earlier power; but it is a significant 
indica ion of the difference between the two kingdoms, that in 
the former case the legions, in the latter the abrupt language of 
a diplomatist, decided the controversy ’ (Momms. Hist, of Rome , 
2 3 <> 9 )- 

It was upon his return to Syria after finding the prize 
of Egypt, so nearly within his grasp, thus forever snatched 
from him, that Antiochus committed those outrages in 
Palestine which earned him the undying hatred of the 
Jews, and for which he is pilloried in the books of Daniel 
and Maccabees as the very personification of impiety. 
Already upon his first return, in 170 B.C. , he had 
captured Jerusalem, slain and enslaved thousands of 
Jews, entered the Holy of Holies, and despoiled the 
temple (1 Macc. 1 20/. 2 Macc. 5 n/; see Antiochus 2, 
Jason* Menelaus). Now the king determined to 
carry through the Hellenisation of Palestine. A royal 
edict made the practice of Jewish rites punishable by 
death ; the temple was dedicated to Zeus Olympios 
(168 B.C. See 1 Macc. 1 41/, 2 Macc. 61/.)A These 
persecutions led to the revolt of the Maccabees. The 
outbreak of Mattathias at Modin (167 B.c.) seems to 
have attracted little attention at the capital. It was not 
until the death of Mattathias and the assumption of 
leadership of the movement by his son Judas (166 b.c. ), 
who defeated several detachments (that of Apollonius, 

1 Macc, 3 10; that of Seron, 1 Macc. 313), that 'his 
name came near even unto the king,’ and energetic 
measures were taken to suppress the insurrection 
(1 Macc. 827). The general conduct of the operations 
was entrusted to Lysias {q.v. ), ‘an honourable man, 
and one of the seed royal’ (1 Macc. 032); but the 
victories of Judas at Emmaus and Beth-zur secured the 
practical evacuation of the country, and gave opportunity 
for the purification and rededication of the Temple 
{1 Macc. 4 36/ , 2 Macc. 101 / ). Antiochus was unable 
apparently to direct upon Judea the whole force of the 
empire, before which the Jewish national party must 
undoubtedly have succumbed. He was engaged 
beyond the Euphrates (1 Macc. 337), not, as the Jewish 
narrative puts it, to ‘ take the tributes of the countries, 
and to gather much money’ (1 Macc. 331), but more 
probably in safe-guarding his frontiers against the grow¬ 
ing power of the Parthians (cp Tac. Hist. 58 : ‘rex 
Antiochus demere superstitionem et mores Grrecorum 
dare adnisus, quominus treterrimam gentem in rnelius 
mntaret, Parthorum betlo prohibitus est’). 

The sequence and extent of his operations in this quarter are 
unknown. After making an attempt to plunder a temple of 
Artemisin Elymais (7.7'., see also Xanea), Antiochus died of 
disease at Tabae in Persia; some said that he died mad (Pol. 
31 11, Appian, Syr. 66); the professedly circumstantial narratives 
of 1 Macc. 61 f. and 2 Macc. 9 1 f are mutually contradictory 
and of no historical value (cp in general Maccabees, First, 
§ 10, Second, § 2 f). When, in fact, we compare the last episode 
of this king’s life with that of his father, we may well doubt 
whether the tradition is not a confusion partly suggested by and 
founded upon the nickname Epimanes applied to Antiochus IV. 


Wilcken, s.v. ‘Antiochus’ in Pauly’s Rcctlencyc., ed. Wissowa), 
or only two (so 2 M acc. 5 1 ; see Mahaffy, Emp. of the Ptolemies, 
336 f). His usurpation of Egypt was marked by the Seleucid 
anchor on the copper coins, and also by a new issue of copper 
coins with his own name. 

1 Perhaps the savage outbreak at Jerusalem upon the second 
occasion was due to some more personal grievance than mere 
resistance to innovations. The nationalists of Palestine may 
have been in part responsible for the delay and failure of his 
Egyptian expedition, as Mahaffy suggests, op. cit. 341. 
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Antiochus V., Eupator (164-162 b.c.), son of the 
preceding, was either nine or eleven years old at his 

10. Antiochus d f th {Appta., 

V ( 164-162 1 253)* In 166 B.c. Antiochus 

* .L 0 x Epiphanes, on the eve of his departure 
*'* to the east, appointed Lysias ‘ to be 
over the affairs of the king from the river Euphrates 
unto the borders of Egypt, and to bring up his son 
Antiochus, until he came again’ (1 Macc. 332/); see 
Lysias. On the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, Lysias 
declared Antiochus his son king, with the title Eupator, 
‘on account of the virtues of his father’ (1 Macc. 617; 
cp Appian, Syr. 46). The young king and his guardian 
then led an expedition to the relief of Jerusalem, where 
the citadel was hard pressed by Judas Maccabaeus. 
The armies met at Beth-zacharias, near Beth-zur, and 
Judas was defeated and his brother Eleazar slain 
(1 Macc. 628/, Jos. Ant. xii. 94 ; but 2 Macc. 13 i 6 /., 
representing the Jews as victorious, is clearly unhis- 
torical). The victory of Antiochus enabled him to 
invest Jerusalem ( 1 Macc. 648/), and famine was already 
doing its work when the king’s troops were recalled by 
the news that Philip, the foster-brother of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (2 Macc. 929), was approaching Antioch 
with an army ( 1 Macc. 655/.). Philip had, in fact, 
been appointed by the dying Epiphanes as guardian of 
the young Antiochus ( 1 Macc. 655). Peace was made 
with the Jews on the terms that ‘ they shall walk after 
their own laws, as aforetime’ (1 Macc. 659 ; 2 Macc. 
1323); but Antiochus in spite of this destroyed the 
fortifications of the city and imprisoned the high priest 
(1 Macc. 662, Jos. Ant. xii. 97). Returning to Syria, 
he found no difficulty in expelling Philip from Antioch 
(1 Macc. 663). In 162 B.c. Antiochus himself was 
betrayed, along with Lysias, into the hands of Deme¬ 
trius, the son of Seleucus, and rightful heir to the Syrian 
throne, and was by him put to death (1 Macc. 7 a/., 
2 Macc. 14 if., Polyb. 31 19 /., Jos. Ant. xii. 10 1 /.). 
See Antiochus, 3. 

Demetrius I., Soter (162-150 B.c.), son of Seleucus 
IV. Philopator. 

As a boy he had been sent in 175 B.C. to take bis uncle’s place 
as a hostage in Rome (Polyb. 31 12, 1 Macc. 1 10). When bis 
cousin inherited the crown which his father 

11. Demetrius I. Epiphanes had usurped, Demetrius, who 

(162-150 B.C.). had then lived nearly twelve years prac- 

V ’ ' ' tically a state prisoner in Italy, begged the 

Roman Senate to recognise his claim to the Syrian throne, but 
in vain. It suited the Senate better that a mere boy should rule, 
rather than one who had reached bis twenty-third year. At last 
he made his escape in a Carthaginian vessel and landed in Syria 
(Jos. Ant. xii. 10 1, 2 Macc. 14 1). There seems no ground for 
the opinion that the Senate really connived at his escape (so 
Holm, Grk. Hist. 4 416 ET). 

After putting to death Antiochus V. and Lysias (see 
above), the first object of Demetrius was to gain the 
recognition of the senate (Polyb. 324/, Diod. 31 29). 
It was only after a long time that he gained the grudg¬ 
ing and half-hearted recognition he sought. Timar- 
chus, who under Antiochus Epiphanes had been satrap 
of Babylon (Appian, Syr. 47), revolted, and declared 
himself king, and ruled Babylon with an iron hand. 
Him Demetrius put down, being given for this service 
his title Soter (‘Saviour’) by the grateful Babylonians. 
The relations of Demetrius with the Jews are sufficiently 
set forth elsewhere (Demetkius, i, and in the references 
there given). 

The foreign policy of Demetrius was not skilful ; 
indeed it is difficult to see the object at which he aimed. 
First, he attempted to get his sister Laodice, the widow 
of Perseus, married to Ariarathes V. of Cappadocia, 
possibly in order to form an anti-Roman league in the 
east. Failing in this, he married her himself, and in 
revenge encouraged a claimant to the Cappadocian 
throne in the person of Orophernes, brother of Ariarathes 
(Polyb. 3224). The only result was to raise against 
Demetrius the enmity of both Rome and Attalus of 
Pergamum (Polyb. 3 s). Attalus 11 . in return supported 
the claims of a pretender, Alexander Bala, or Balas, to 
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the Syrian throne ; Alexander (q.v. , 2) made himself 
out to be a son of Antiochus Epiphaues. 

Alexander Bala appeared at an opportune moment, as Deme* 
trius had completely alienated his subjects by his tyranny and 
excesses (153 B.c.), whilst at the same time he had given way to 
love of drink, the hereditary vice of his house (Polyb. 33 19). In 
addition to this, an attempt to secure the island of Cyprus by 
treachery had indeed failed, but had earned the Syrian monarchy 
the hostility of Ptolemy Philomelor (Polyb. 33 5). The result 
was that, though a party at Rome (perhaps that of the Scipios) 
was favourably inclined to Demetrius, the Roman Senate, upon 
grounds of policy, and also upon more sordid grounds, was 
induced to recognise the impostor Alexander (Polyb. 33 is), who 
was also supported by At talus Ariarathes and Ptolemy Philo* 
melon Consequently, in 153 b.c., Alexander appeared with an 
army in Syria. 

Both Demetrius and Alexander made bids for the 


favour of the Jews, who were now under Jonathan 
(1 Macc. 10 1 f). The king recalled his garrisons from 
all the towns except Jerusalem and Beth-zur, and gave 
Jonathan power to raise an army and to liberate the 
hostages. The various taxes and royal claims upon the 
Jews were also remitted (see the instructive list given in 
Jos. Anl. xiii. 2 2/.). 1 The impostor, however, was 
more successful in appealing to Jonathan’s personal 
ambition, nominating him high-pricst, and sending him 
the insignia of royalty, with the title of ‘ king’s friend ’ 
(ep Friend). The decisive battle was fought in 150 
B.C., and Demetrius fighting heroically was slain 
(Justin, 3 f>i, Polyb. 85, Jos. Ant. xiii. ! 2 4). In spite 
of the fragmentary and obscure character of the record, 
we may well doubt whether this Demetrius was not one 
of the most gifted of the Seleucid dynasty (v. Gutschmid, 
Iran , 43). 

Demetrius II., Xicator (145-139 and 129-125 B.c.), 
the elder of the two sons of Demetrius I., had been sent 

10 rr by his father for protection to 

12 . Demetrius II. A ., . 1 . . . 

/.e . . . Cnidus when Alexander invaded 

145 139 BC) Syria (Justin, 3f»2), and remained 
'*'■ there for some years in exile until he 
became aware that the usurper had forfeited the goodwill 
of his subjects by his negligence of state affairs and his 
self-indulgence (Livy, Epit. 50). I11 147 b.c. he landed 

on the Cilician coast with a force of Cretan mercenaries 
(r Mace. IO67). Ptolemy VI. Philometor had given 
his daughter Cleopatra Then (‘one of the most 
impudent women produced by the Ptolemy line, which 
had no lack of such characters,’ Holm, Grk. Hist. 
4417) in marriage to Alexander, and at first came to his 
assistance, but afterwards transferred his favour to 


Demetrius 11 ., to whom also he transferred his daughter. 

Ptolemy’s volte-face was accounted for by a story that Alex¬ 
ander had attempted his life (1 Macc. 11 10) ; but the true motive 
was probably the desire to take advantage of the intestine strife 
to annex at least Palestine and Codesyria (1 Macc. 11 1). 
According to Josephus (. 4 //1 . xiii. 4 §f). Ptolemy actually at 
Antioch assumed the ‘diadem of Asia’ (so also 1 Macc. 11 8 f, 
where, however, the motive assigned for Ptolemy's conduct 
differs). On this episode, see Mahaffy, Emp. of the Ptolemies , 

364/ 


The opportune death of the Egyptian king on the 
third day after he had gazed upon the severed head of 
Alexander Balas, removed a formidable rival from the 
path of Demetrius (1 Macc. 11 18; was he murdered? 
Strabo, 751, says that he died from a wound received 
in the battle on the CEnoparas, near Antioch, fighting 
against Alexander). Having thus won back his father's 
kingdom by arms he received the title Xicator ('Con¬ 
queror’ ; Appian, Syr. 67, ws vbdov tov yivovs dv 8 pa 
viKTjcras ). 2 The entire country, in fact, had rallied to 
him, with the exception of Judtva, where the ambitious 
Jonathan had inflicted defeat upon his adherent Apol¬ 
lonius, governor of Coelesyria (1 Mace. 10 69 /.). 
Demetrius was, indeed, fain to purchase the acquiescence 
of Jonathan by confirming him in the high-priesthood, 
and by the abolition of taxes (1 Mace. 11 20/.), and 
the surrender to Judrea of three Samarian districts. 

When peace was assured Demetrius disbanded the 


1 Sec the remarks of Mahaffy, Emp. of the Ptolemies , 182 f 

2 On his coins he also calls himself Theos and Philadelphos. 
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native troops and retained only his Cretan mercenaries. 
This led to risings in Antioeh, which were put down by 
the mercenaries with the aid of 3000 Jewish troops sent 
by Jonathan. Confiscations and executions alienated 
the goodwill of the people (1 Macc. 11 38/. ). This 
emboldened one Diodotus, a native of Kasiana, brought 
up at Apamea on the Orontes (Strabo, 752 ; ep id. 
668), to declare a young son of Alexander Bala king as 
Antiochus VI. Dionysus. 1 This was in 145 b.c. The 
Jews profited by this revolt, for Demetrius had not 
redeemed his promises to withdraw his garrisons from 
Judaxi. The disbanded troops also rallied to the 
standard of his rival, and Demetrius was compelled to 
evacuate Antioch and to retire to Seleueia (Livy, Epit. 
52) or to Cilicia (so Jos. Ant. xiii. 64). Jonathan and 
his brother Simon mastered all southern Syria (for the 
details of the operations, see 1 Mace. 11 60/). 

Seleueia, near Antioch, remained true to Demetrius, 
along with Cilicia and the eastern provinces generally, 2 so 

13 . Antiochus VI. that lhe young Antiochus never n,led 
(145 142 BC) over morc thnn a sma11 P art of 
and Tryphon S - Vria ' . His , rei S" soon f n, « ‘° 
(142-138 BC) an enc1, as le was murdered by 

^ Diodotus, who usurped the throne 

under the name of Tryphon. 

The date is disputed ; probably it was in 143-142 B.C. ; so the 
coins (see Babelon, Eois tie Syrie, 131 f. and cp 1 Macc. 13 31). 
On the other hand, according to Josephus {Ant. xiii .5 11 7 i) lhe 
murder of Antiochus occurred after the capture of Demetrius 
by the Parthians. (On this much disputed point see the 
authorities referred to in Schiir. Hist, of the Jnvs, ET, i. 1 177, 
and Cambridge Bible, First Book of M. in i.c.). 

The usurper made himself detested for his cruelties. 
Chiefly he alienated the sympathies of the Jews, and 
earned their active hatred, by the capture and execution 
of Jonathan when he had all but established the inde¬ 
pendence of his country (1 Macc. 12 39/ ). 

The three or four years of the reign of Tryphon are 
almost destitute of incident, save for a few isolated 
notices. His headquarters seem to have been at Cora- 
eesium in Cilicia Aspera, a robbers’ eyrie on a pre¬ 
cipitous crag by the sea. Strabo (668) attributes to 
him the rise of the piratical power in Cilicia, which 
afterwards attained such extraordinary dimensions. 
The generals of Demetrius, in Mesopotamia and Ccele- 
syria at least, retained their ground before those of 
Tryphon, whilst Simon, who had succeeded to the 
leadership of the Jews (iMaec. 138), entered into 
negotiations with Demetrius, who granted all his 
demands, including even exemption from tribute 
(1 Macc. 1336/.). Though the Jews thus did not gain 
absolute independence, but had still to recognise the 
suzerainty of the Syrian kings, they adopted a new era, 
and Simon ruled as ethnarch, or vassal prince (r Mace 
1341 f. ; cp Justin, 36 1 3). 


At this moment the attention of Demetrius was diverted to* 
Babylonia, where he had to face a new peril. Mithridates I. of 
. Parthia, 3 after displaying his power in the 
14. DemetriUS E., had conquered Media (147 B.c.), and 
in Parthia even Seleueia on the Tigris two years later. 
(139-129 B.C.). The Bahylonians appealed for assistance. 

' ’ Demetrius was joined by the Persians, Ely- 

m.eans, and Bactrians; but in 139 b.c. he was defeated and 
taken prisoner by the Parthians, and carried about through 
their territories as a show 1 (1 Macc. 14 1, Jos. Ant. xiii. 7 i, 
Appian, Syr. 67. The actual capture was due to treachery). 
For ten years Demetrius remained a prisoner; but very soon 
after his capture his treatment improved, and he was even 
given the king s daughter Rhodogune to wife. Probably the 
promise of reinstallation in his kingdom would have been 
realised had not Mithridates himself died, and been succeeded 


1 The coins of this seven*year-old king also bear the title 
Epiphanes. His mother was the Egyptian princess Cleopatra 
Thea. In Appian, Syr. 68, he is wrongly called Alexander. 
See Antiochus, 4. 

2 Cp inscr. from Babylon in Zeitschr. f. Assyr.Sxio, and 
inscr. from Paphos in Joum. of Hellenic Studies, 9 (1880) 230. 

3 Mithridates I. reigned 174*136 B.c. He calls himself on his 
coins King of Kings, the Great, Arsaces, Epiphanes, Euergetes, 
Philhellen. He w r as the most considerable of the Parthian 
monarchs. 

4 From this circumstance he was called mockingly Seripides 
(Eus. Chron. 1 256). 
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by Phraates II. as Arsaces Philopator Epiphanes Philhellen 
(reigned 136-127 B.c.). It seemed better to this monarch to 
retain Demetrius in order to be able to use him in case of 
threatening circumstances. 

Whilst Demetrius was a captive in the hands of the 
Parthians (see above, § 14) his younger brother Antio- 
, * A rifin^Vin« c ^ us Sidetes, w h° owed his surname to 
VTT lhe ^ act that be had keen brought up at 

M oo’ioa t> Side in Pamphylia (see Side), 1 asserted 

[i c]ajms tQ the kingdom of Syria 

(1 Macc. 15 i/i). He was now sixteen years old. His 
attempt succeeded, perhaps chiefly because he was joined 
by queen Cleopatra Thea, who, enraged at the union of 
Demetrius with the daughter of the Parthian king, 
went over to the side of Antiochus, and surrendered to 
him the strong tower of Seleucia, near Antioch, which 
during all these years she had held for Demetrius. 

Tryphon was defeated and driven into the Phoenician town of 
Dora, where he was besieged. Thence he escaped to Apamea, 
but was again besieged, and compelled to end his life by his own 
hand (1 Macc. 15 10 37 ; Strabo, 668 ; Jos. Ant. xiii. 72 ; Appian, 
Syr. 68). 2 

Antiochus married Thea (* the objectionable but 
evidently inevitable adjunct of the Syrian throne,' 
Holm, Grk. Hist. 4419), and acted very vigorously to 
unite again the severed fragments of the Syrian kingdom 
(Justin, 36 1). First and foremost came the necessity 
of dealing with Palestine, which in the turmoil of the 
past few years had absorbed large tracts of Syrian 
territory, and attained an almost completely inde¬ 
pendent position, even entering into diplomatic relations 
with distant and, in part, hostile powers (r Macc. IO59/. 
I- 1 f' 14 16^24). In 135 B.c. Antiochus invaded 
Judaea in person. Already, three years previously, the 
Syrian king had come into collision with the Jews, 
who, under Judas and John Hyrcanus, inflicted a defeat 
upon his general Cexdkh/KUS. After the assassination 
of Simon and two of his sons by his son-in-law 
Ptolemy, the son of Abubus (1 Macc. 16 11/.), John 
Hyrcanus had become high priest and prince of Judma. 
Upon the invasion by Antiochus he was shut up in the 
citadel of Jerusalem for at least a year, and then forced 
to capitulate. The walls were destroyed, hostages 
demanded, with five hundred talents indemnity, and 
tribute for the cities which had been occupied by the 
Maccabees (Diod. 34 i, Justin, 36 i, Jos. Ant. xiii. 8 2). 3 
Syrian suzerainty over Judaea was fully asserted. 

Next occurred the final attempt of the Seleucidae to 
overthrow the formidable Parthian power which had 
wrested from them so much of their eastern possessions. 

In 130 B.c. Antiochus undertook an expedition against the 
Parthians. Mis brother Demetrius was still in their hands, 
having twice been recaptured when he attempted escape. Three 
victories gave the Syrian king the possession of Babylonia, and 
brought to his standard all the peoples who had been reduced 
under the Parthian yoke. 4 Phraates opened negotiations with 
Antiochus to amuse him,. while he prepared once more to try 
his fortune in the field (Diod. 35 15) ; more effective still was the 
stroke by which Demetrius was at last released from captivity 
in order to.cause the withdrawal of the Syrian forces. In the 
next collision with the Parthian troops Antiochus fell, bravely 
fighting (Appian, Syr. 68; Justin, 38 10). His entire army was 
cut to pieces. 

The Parthian king, having thus won the victory by 
arms, keenly regretted having set Demetrius at liberty 
16 . Demetrius < Se , e §U’ an u d tri ?d to recapture him, 

II Nicator but tailed - tned llext to undo his 
(second reign work by sendin S into s >’ ria a second 
129-125 BC)' P rel e n der, a son of Antiochus, the late 
king, Seleucus by name, who had fallen 
into his hands. This also proved of no avail. Deme¬ 
trius, however, did not long enjoy his change of fortune. 

1 ‘ In Sida urbe educatus, quapropter Sidetes utique voca- 
batur’ (Eus. Chron. 1 255). On his coins Antiochus VII. calls 
himself Luergetes, which was, therefore, his true official title. 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 7 1 calls him Somjp. See Antiochus, 5. 

^ On his coins Tryphon calls himself BacrtAevs avTOxpaTwp, 
which no other Syrian ruler does. 

3 This Antiochus was not hostile to the Jewish faith, and for 
his tolerance was called Eusebes (‘pious'), Jos. Ant. xiii. 82. 

4 For these victories Antiochus received the title Great 
(Dittenh. Sylloge ,(fi 244 and 245, BaaiAews p.cya\ov ’Avrio^nv, 
cp Justin, 38 10; ‘ Magnus haberi coepit ’). 
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He was induced to enter into war with Egypt on behalf 
of Cleopatra II., sister-wife of Ptolemy Physcon , 1 and 
his own mother-in-law, who had taken refuge in Syria. 
The war with which he was thus threatened Physcon 
evaded by setting up Alexander Zabinas, a pretended 
son of Alexander I. Bala, to claim the Syrian throne. - 

Supported by a strong Egyptian army the pretender invaded 
Syria, where several cities fell away from Demetrius. The 
decisive battle was fought in 125 b.c. near Damascus, and 
Demetrius was defeated. He fled to Ptolemais to his wife 
Cleopatra, who refused to receive him, and, when he tried to 
enter Tyre, had him murdered (Justin, 39 1, Appian, Syr. 68 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 9 3). ’ * 

Little is known of the rule of Alexander II.; but one 
authority at least passes a favourable verdict . 3 He 

17. Alexander ™ tered into friendl - v relations with 
II. and Hyrcanus, influenced largely, no doubt, 

Seleucus V. by tbe des * re 10 ^ nd support against 
Egypt, from which power he soon 
became estranged (Jos. Ant. xiii. 93). He was, in fact, 
not left to enjoy his usurped dignity long without 
rivals. Immediately upon the death of Demetrius II., 
Seleucus, the son of the murdered king, laid claim to 
the throne, only to be murdered after a few months by 
the infamous Cleopatra Thea, his mother, who was 
indignant that he should have taken such a step without 
her, and without sharing the power with herself. 

Cleopatra then put forward the second son of Deme¬ 
trius II. as heir to the throne ; his claim was also 

18. Antiochus SU PP °««1 W lif Pt Alexander II. 
VIII. Grypus 4 was defe ated and fled to Antioch, and 

( 125-96 BC) tben t0 ^ e ^ eucia (Diod. Sic. 35 28, 

' ' *'* Justin, 392 ). Finally he was captured 

and brought to Antiochus, who had him put to death. 
Thus from 125 b.c. Antiochus reigned, in association 
with his mother, after the fashion common in Egypt. 
Their joint reign lasted four years . 5 

The queen-mother was thrown more and more into the shade, 
especially after the marriage of her son with Cleopatra Try- 
phama, given to him by her father Ptolemy Euergetes 11. as a 
pledge of Egyptian support, and also after 123 B.c. by the 
victory gained over Alexander 1 P (cp Justin, 39 2 : ‘Cleopatra 
cum huius [sc. Antiochi] quoque victoria inferiorein dignitatem 
suam factam doleret’). In 121 b.c. she tried to poison him, but 
was compelled instead to drink the draught herself (Appian, 
Syr. 69). 


For some years Antiochus Grypus reigned quietly, 
and then there arose a claimant to the throne in the 
person of his half-brother and cousin 


Antiochus (IX.), son of Antiochus VII. 
Sidetes and Cleopatra Thea (see above. 


19. Antiochus 
IX., Cyzicenus 

(116-95 B.C.). R , , . , . , 

§15). Antiochus owed his surname to 

his having been brought up at Cyzicus (his title on his 
coins is Philopator), whither his mother had sent him in 
129 B.c. upon the return of Demetrius II., her second 


husband, from his Parthian captivity (Jos. Ant. xiii. lUi). 
The poisoned cup with which his mother had made 
him familiar was employed in vain by Grypus to remove 
this rival. The attempt only precipitated the inevitable 
struggle (116 b.c. ). In the first important battle of 
the war Grypus was victorious, and took Antioch, 
where he found his own sister-in-law Cleopatra IV., sister 
and divorced wife of Ptolemy Soter II. (Lathyrus); 
having been expelled from Egypt by her mother (/. e ., 
Cleopatra IIP, Physcon’s niece and former wife, who 
herself married Ptolemy Soter) Cleopatra had married 
Antiochus Cyzicenus. By command of her sister, Try- 


1 Ptolemy Euergetes II., or Physcon, reigned 146-117 b.c. _ 

2 Or, according to another and more probable version (Justin, 
39 1), he claimed to be an adoptive son of the dead Antiochus 
VII. Sidetes. He was really an Egyptian, son of a merchant 
called Protarchus, though Jos. Ant. xiii. 93 calls him a genuine 
Seleucid. He also gives the title as Zebinas. It is translated 
‘ slavej (ayopatrTos) in Eus. Chron. 1 257. 

3 Diod. Sic. 35 22 (3445), r\v yap npaos xat <Tvyyi'iop.oviKos, 
cTt 6e ev rat? 6/u.iAtai? xai cb tcu? errcv^ecri npo<rqrrj$. ojv 
^apiy Siatfiepovrtos vtto tu>v ttoAAwi/ Tjya.7ra.TO. 

4 His titles are P!piphanes Philometor (!) Callinicus. The 
name Grypus- ‘ hook-nose ’—a feature conspicuous on his coins. 
Gryp us is, of course, not an official, but a vulgar title. 

6 Coins hear her portrait, with cornucopia;. Her titles are 
Thea and Eueteria (‘ abundance ’). 
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phmna, the wife of Grypus, the unfortunate Cleopatra 
was put to death (Justin, 393). Soon the scale was 
turned, and Grypus was defeated, and compelled to 
retire to Aspendus (Eus. Chron. 1 257); Tryphcena was 
put to death in her turn by the victor. In in B.c. 
Grypus returned and won back northern Syria. The 
result of the struggle was that the Syrian empire, now 
sadly shrunken in size, was partitioned between the con¬ 
testants, Grypus retaining northern Syria with Cilicia, 
and Cyzicenus taking Phoenicia and Coelesyria with its 
capital Damascus. Apparently a state of peace did not 
long continue; but the details of the never-ceasing 
warfare are hard to trace. 

It is clear that the brothers’ war in Syria was intimately con¬ 
nected with a similar strife in Egypt, where also Ptolemy 
Alexander and Ptolemy Soter II. were at enmity, due Lo the 
intrigues of their mother the reigning queen Cleopatra III. (cp 
Journ. 0/ Iletl. Stud. !) 230 ; Justin, 3 l> 4 ; Jos. Ant. xiii. 10 2 ; 
and see Mahaffy, Empire 0/ the Ptolemies , 409 /.). Grypus 
held with the party of Alexander, and by way of attaching him 
more closely thereto Cleopatra sent him as his wife her youngest 
daughter, Selene, beforetime the wife of the exiled Ptolemy 
Soter II. 


The confusion in Syria was an opportunity for sur¬ 
rounding powers. In 103 b.c. even Rome, by the 
victory of the Prajtor M. Antonius over the pirates, 
gained a footing in Cilicia (cp Justin, 39 s). By the 
union of Laodice (Thea Philadelplms), daughter of 
Grypus, with Mithridates I. Callinicus, the dynasty of 
Commagene was founded, and the way prepared for the 
severance of that kingdom from Syria (cp Mommsen in 
A then. Mitt. 127/i). The Jews also, under John 
Hyrcanus, who had practically thrown off their allegi¬ 
ance since the death of Antiochus VII. (129 B.c.), 
made great strides forward, investing and destroying 
Samaria (about 108 b.c.) in spite of all that Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, even with the help of 6000 troops sent by 
Ptolemy Soter II., could do to save it (Jos. Ant. 
xiii. 10 2/!). Such successes as the Syrian king won 
were entirely neutralised and torn from his grasp by the 
senatus consultum secured by Hyrcanus bidding ' Anti¬ 
ochus the son of Antiochus* (Jos. Ant. xiv. 10 22; cp 
id. xiii. 92) restore all his Palestinian conquests. 

In 96 B.c. Antiochus Grypus died, or was murdered by Her- 
acleon (Jos. Ant. xiii. 13 4 ; cp Eus. Chron. 1 259). He was 
forty-five years old at the time of his death, and left behind him 
five sons. 


20. Seleucus 
VI. Epiphanes 
Nicator 
(96-95 B.C.). 


Seleucus VI., Epiphanes, the eldest son of Antiochus 
Grypus, on his father’s death laid claim to the un¬ 
divided empire, and proceeded to 
assert his claims by arms. Antiochus 
Cyzicenus marched into northern Syria 
against him, but being defeated killed 
himself in the battle (Appian, Syr. 69 ; 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 13 4 seems not quite accurate). A sketch 
of the character of Antiochus Cyzicenus is given in Diod. 
3034. We are told that he had to wife Selene, the 
Egyptian princess, who had been married to his rival 
Grypus ; but whether her marriage to Cyzicenus occurred 
before or after the death of Grypus is unknown. For a 
few months Seleucus VI. was master of the whole extent 
of the Syrian empire, as it then existed, but soon he was 
expelled by a rival, Antiochus X. Eusebcs, Philopator, 
the son of Antiochus Cyzicenus. He was compelled to 
retire into Cilicia, where he took refuge in the town of 
Mopsuestia (mod. Missis). 

By his violent and tyrannical behaviour, and his extortions, 
Seleucus raised the inhabitants against him; they fired the 
gymnasium in which he had taken shelter, and he either perished 
in the flames, or slew himself to avoid a worse fate (Jos. Ant. 
xiii. 134; Appian, Syr. 69). This was probably in 94 b.c. 
Mopsuestia was thereafter razed to the ground byPhilippus and 
Antiochus XI., brothers of Seleucus. 

' Syria now presented the spectacle of, firstly, a 
contest between two branches of the Seleucids, the 
_ , , descendants of the brothers Demetrius 

21-Antiochus j| nnd Antiochus vil., but both 
2L. (94-83 B.C.J. j iav j n g t h e same ancestress [Cleo¬ 
patra Thea], and, secondly, of squabbles between the 
members of the first branch, the five sons of Grypus ’ 


(Holm, Grk. Hist. 4 542). The confusion prevailing is 
well illustrated by the fact that Antiochus X. married 
Selene who had first been the wife of Grypus and had 
then married Antiochus Cyzicenus, his own father. 

First, Antiochus X. had to meet the opposition of 
Antiochus XL and Philippus I., the third and the 
second sons of Grypus. After a battle on the Orontes, in 
which Antiochus X. was victorious, Antiochus XI. lost 
his life in the river in his fiight (Jos. l.c. ; Eus. Chron. 
I261). Philippus then assumed the royal title, and 
held part of Syria (from 94 B.c.). In the meantime, 
Ptolemy Lathyrus 1 had sent for Demetrius, fourth son 
of Grypus, from Cnidus, and had established him as 
king in Damascus. 2 After hard fighting Antiochus X. 
was expelled from Syria (or, according to Josephus, 
lost his life in battle with the Parthians). 

According to Appian ( Mithr. 105) this Antiochus was alive 
and ruling in 83 B.c. when Tigranes (see below, § 22 ? end) made 
himself master of Syria. If this is true, his death in war with 
the Parthians fell later (it had already occurred in 75 B.c.). 
Appian {Syr. 69) also tells us that lie married Selene, his father’s 
widow. His son was Antiochus XIII. (§ 23 ; cp Kuhn, Bcitr. 
z. Gesch. der Scletikiden , 33/A 

In what way Philippus and Demetrius divided the 
kingdom is not known ; but Demetrius probably ruled 

00 PVlilirmna Coelesyria and Antioch. Soon hos- 

t ? fJ PP tilities broke out between them. Deme- 
x. and Deme- , , . , 

, . TTT trius was also engaged with the Jews, 

nus . w h 0 j n gg h.c. called him in to aid 
them against their tyrant prince Alexander Jannreus. 
Demetrius defeated Jannasus (Jos. Ant. xiii. 14 if. ); 
but in the moment of victory Jewish national feeling 
awoke, and 6000 Jews went over to Alexander from the 
army of Demetrius. The Syrian king must have shown 
signs of desiring to reduce Judma once more to a de¬ 
pendency of Syria. Demetrius then turned his arms 
against his brother Philippus, whom he besieged in 
Beroea. 3 Straton, the ruler of Heroea, who supported 
Philippus, appealed for assistance to the Arab sheik 
Azizus and the Parthian Mithridates. By them Deme¬ 
trius was himself beleaguered in his camp, and com¬ 
pelled to capitulate. He died in honourable confine¬ 
ment at the court of the Parthian king Mithridates II. 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 14 3). 

After the capture of Demetrius by the Parthians, 
Philippus made himself master of Antioch, and for a 
short time was sole ruler of what was left of the Syrian 
empire (88 B.c.). The intestine strife was soon re¬ 
newed, for Antiochus XII. Dionysos, 4 the youngest of 
the sons of Grypus, claimed the throne, and established 
himself in Damascus (87/6 B.c.). Philippus, indeed, 
shortly afterwards took the town by the treachery of the 
governor Milcsius, while Antiochus was engaged with 
the Xabat.’vans ; but he was compelled to evacuate it 
again. When Antiochus resumed operations against 
the Arabians, the Jewish despot, Alexander Jannreus, 
attempted to bar the road through Judaea by construct¬ 
ing a great wall and trench from Joppa to Capharsaba, 
but in vain (Jos. Ant. xiii. In 1). Ten thousand Arab 
riders surprised the forces of the Syrian king, who, true 
to the traditions of his house, fell fighting bravely 
(probably about 84 B.C.). 

The end of Philippus is doubtful. In 83 B.C. the Armenian 
king Tigranes was invited to put an end to the long strife by 
making himself master of the Syrian kingdom. Neither 
Philippus nor Antiochus X. (if they were still alive ; see above, 
| 21) could offer any real opposition, and Tigranes made him¬ 
self master of the entire Syrian kingdom from the sea to the 
Euphrates, including also Cilicia (Justin, 40 1, Appian, Syr. 
48). He so ruled for fourteen years, Syria being governed by a 
viceroy. In 69 B.c. the connection of Tigranes with his father- 
in-law Mithridates of Pontus led lo his own defeat by Lucullus. 


1 Ptolemy Lathyrus = Ptolemy Soter II. (see Ptolemy). 

2 Demetrius III., Eucamts (95-88 B.c.). Eyxatpos, so Jos. 
Ant. xiii. 13 4, where, however, Niese reads ’Aicaipos. The 
coins of Antiochus X. bear the triple title Theos Philopator 
Soter, or else Philometor Euergetes Callinicus. 

3 A town E. of Antioch. 

4 Dionysos’ coins bear also the titles Epiphanes Philopator 
Callinicus, the title Dionysos being also sometimes omilted. 
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After the defeat of Tigranes, Syria did not all at once 
.... come into the possession of the 
23. Antioehus^ Romans The royal house of Syria 

was not yet extinct, for Antioehus X. 
Eusebes and Cleopatra Selene had 


XIII. Asiaticus 

(69-65 B.C.). 


left a son Antioehus. 

The youth of Asiaticus had been passed in Asia Minor (Justin, 
40 2, ‘ in angulo Cilicue ’), from which circunistance he received 
his surname (Appian, Syr. 70). This Antioehus, along with a 
brother, appeared in Rome to urge their claim to the kingdom of 
Egypt, then under the sway of the illegit imate Ptolemy Auletes. 
This claim was disregarded, and the disappointed princes re¬ 
turned home by way of Sicily, where Antioehus was robbed 
by Verres of a rich present intended for the Senate (Cic. I 'err. 
ii. 4 27). This was about 72 B.c. Three years later Tigranes 
had lost his Syrian possessions, and Antioehus was received 
with open arms as the heir to his kingdom (Appian, Syr. 49). 
Lucullus recognised his claim. 


In 65 B.c. disturbances broke out in Antioch (Diod. 
frg. 34), and Philippus son of Philippus 1 . was 
encouraged to lay claim to the crown. 'Thus the old 
strife between the two rival lines was renewed in the 


third generation. The Arabian chief Azizus (cp § 22) 
supported Philippus, whilst Sampsiceramus, prince of 
Emesa (Strabo, 753), supported Antioehus. Into the 
details of the strife we need not enter. Pompeius, who 
had taken the place of Lucullus in 66 B.c., took in hand 
the reduction of this chaos to order. Antioehus, cm 
requesting to be acknowledged as the rightful heir to 
the throne, ‘ received the answer that Pompeius would 
not give back the sovereignty to a king who knew 
neither how to maintain nor how to govern his kingdom, 
even at the request of his subjects, much less against 
their distinctly expressed wishes. With this letter of 
the Roman proconsul the house of Seleueus was 
ejected from the throne which it had occupied for two 
hundred and fifty years. Antioehus soon after lost his 
life through the artifice of the emir Sampsiceramus, as 
whose client he played the ruler in Antioch ’ (Mommsen, 
Hist, of Rome, 4135). Syria now became a Roman 
province (63 B. c.). 

Besides the special articles devoted to Antioehus, Demetrius, 
etc., and collateral articles, in the present work, Schiirer’s 
Jewish People in the time of Jesus Christ , 
24. Literature. ET, should be consulted for a sketch of 
Syrian history, and for the authorities there 
cited. The literature of the subject is extensive. Most impor¬ 
tant are P. Gardner, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British 
Museum : The Seleucid kings oj'Syria; and Babelon, Rois de 
Syrie. Extremely valuable are the articles under the various 
headings Antioehus, Demetrius, etc., in Pauly’s Real Encyclo- 
piidie , now available in part in the revised edition by Wissowa ; 
in it will be found the fullest collection of recent authorities, to 
which general reference must here suffice. w. j. w. 

SEM (chm [Ti. WH]), Lk. 3 36, RV Shem. 


SEMACHIAH OfVDDD, § 29), one of the sons of 
Shemaiah b. Obed-edom (1 Ch. 267, c&Bxei& [B], 
C[L]. -i<\C [A]). Cp Ismaciiiaii, where a 
religious meaning is suggested. This meaning, how¬ 
ever, seems to be due to a redactor. The neighbouring 
names are surely clan-names of the Negeb (ep Obed- 
edom). Cp SlBBECAl. T. K. C. 


SEMEI (c€Me[e]l)- i. 1 Esd. 933 = Ezra 10 33, 
Shimei (15). 

2. Esth. 11 2, RV Semeias ; elsewhere Shimei (io). 

3. Lk. 3 26 ( o - e/meeiv [Ti. WH}), RV Semein, a name in the 
genealogy of Jesus, see Genealogies, § 3. 

SEMEIS (CGM6IC [A]), I Esd. 923 RV, AV Semis 
= Ezra IO23, Shimei, 14. 


SEMELLIUS (ce/v\e\AlOC [A]), 1 Esd. 2 16 = Ezra 
48 Shimshai. 

SENAAH (HXjD), Ezra2 35 ; Hassenaah. 

SENEH (HDD), in Neh. 33, 1 S. 14 4 . See Bozez, 
Mi chm ash, § 2. 


1 As no coins of Asiaticus are extant, we do not know his 
official title. The name Asiaticus, of course, belongs to the 
some class as Grypus, Hierax, etc., which are vulgar in origin, 
not official. Possibly the official title of this last of the Seleucidae 
was Eusebes, which would account for his being confused with 
his father by our authorities. 
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SENIR (IT” ; c&N[e]lp; Sanir; I)t. 39 1 Ch. 523 
Cant. 48 [cANieip, N] Ezek. 27 5 [cGNGip, B]), or 
sometimes, incorrectly, in AV, Siiknir (Dt., Cant.). 
Senir (the Amorite name of Mt. Hermon, Dt. l.c.) is 
described in an inscription of Shalmaneser as 4 Saniru, 
the mountain summit at the entrance to Lebanon ’ (Del. 
Par. 104) ; Ezekiel says that the Tyrians (but cp 'Pyre, 
§ 1) sent thither for planks of fir-trees. In 1 Ch. 623 
Senir is coupled with Mount Hermon. It might be a 
designation of that part of the Ilermon-range which is 
between Baalbek and Homs, and was known by the 
same name to the Arabic geographers (e.g ., Abulfeda). 

Cp A' A 7 'i 2 ) 159; Hal6vy, Rif 20 [1800] 246; Wetzstein, 
ZA TIV 3 278. . See Hermon, Sirion, and, on the question 
whether there is once or twice a confusion between a mountain- 
range in the far N. and one in the far S., bearing a similar 
name, see Crit. Bib. 

SENNACHERIB 1 pnnjp or [2 K. 19 2 o] ; 

ceNN&xHp[e]iM [BNAQF] -eiB[Q my - Is. 3721], -xeip- 

1. Sources [ s L]l . c r f. N& X H P- [ r 2 18 .' 3 0 A ',f Ala2C ; 

for history, i. 9 . J> 2 1 ^ d iVL''' 2 ^ i’ 

J 3 Macc. bsA ], cgnhphB [Is. 36 i, Aq.] ; 

Ass. Sin-ahc-erba , ‘Sin has increased the brothers’), 
son and successor of Sargon, came to the throne on 
the i2th of Abu, 705 B.c. Sennacherib's own dated 
inscriptions, the Taylor Cylinder being the latest, 
give the events of the first fifteen years of his reign, 
in a chronological order, but arranged according to 
campaigns, not, like Sargon’s Annals, according to 
years. The Canon Lists, of the second class, which 
fix some definite event for each eponymy, are defective 
after his first year. The Babylonian Chronicle, which 
was exceptionally full for this reign, deals chiefly with 
what concerned Babylon. The Kings List, a Baby¬ 
lonian document, records the succession of kings who 
ruled in Babylon during this reign. Some statements 
preserved in classical authors are to be regarded with 
suspicion until they are brought to the test of further 
inscriptions, still unpublished, of this king’s. The 
many contracts of this reign and a large number of 
letters, now being published, give many incidental refer¬ 
ences. Hence the last word on the history of Sen¬ 
nacherib from the Assyrian side cannot yet be said. 
All that can now be done is to summarise the present 
state of knowledge. 

Sennacherib does not seem to have been in a position 
to proceed to Babylon directly after his accession to the 
throne of Assvria and there 4 take the 


hands of Bel,’ or become legitimate 
king of Babylon. Polyhistor relates 


2. Struggle for 
the kingdom. 

indeed that Sennacherib’s brother reigned there at first, 
and, on his death, a man named Hagises reigned for 
one month, till he was killed by Merodach-baladan, who 
reigned for six months. The Babylonian Kings List 
assigns one month to Marduk-zakir-sum, who may be 
Hagises, and then gives nine months to Merodach- 
baladan. Whatever means Sennacherib took to govern 
Babylon in his first two years—whether he rilled by a 
saknu or governor, or whether he really sent a brother 
to act as sub-king —his rule was thrown off by an up¬ 
start, 4 son of a slave.’ Merodach-baladan, who had 
been expelled by Sargon in 721 B.c., although a 
Chakkean, was evidently more welcome than Senna¬ 
cherib, whom the Babylonian Kings List calls a member 
of the dynasty of Hnbigal. According to Jensen, this 
means simply 4 Great Rascal.’ 

Sennacherib’s own inscriptions ascribe to the com¬ 
mencement of his reign the active hostility of Merodach- 
baladan, king of Kardunias, the old name for Babylonia, 
whom Sennacherib defeated in his first expedition. 
Merodach-baladan was supported by an army from 
Elam. These allies were defeated at Kisu (now Hymer), 
about 10 m. E. from Babylon. Merodach-baladan tied 
alone to Guzumani. Sennacherib immediately entered 
Babylon and took possession of Merodaeh-baladan’s 

1 For a portrait of Sennacherib see col. 729. 
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palace, acquiring great spoil. He then sent after Mero- | 
dach-baladan an army which searched the swamps where 
he had taken refuge ; but the wily Chaldtean escaped. 
Sennacherib then proceeded to conquer the country, city 
by city. He seems to have had to fight with a number 
of tribes, Urbi, Aramu, and Chaldneans, who had 
occupied Erech, Nippur, Kisu, Harsagkalamaand Cutha, 
and boasts of having captured 89 strong cities as well 
as 820 smaller cities in Chaldrea. On his return to 
Babylon he had to pacify the country, and rescue it from j 
the hordes of Aramaean and Chaldaran peoples, who 
would not acknowledge him as king. 

Sennacherih enumerates the Tu’muna, Rihihu, Iadaku, 
Ubiiclu, Kipre, Malihu, Guru mu, Ubulu, Damunu, Gambulu, 
Hindaru, Ru’a, Pukudu, Haiuranu, Hagaranu, Nabatu, Li’tau, 
Aramu. The number of his captives he puts at 208,000. The 
nature of these tribes is indicated hy the spoil taken from them : 
7200 horses, 11,073 asses, 5230 camels, 80,100 oxen, 800,500 
sheep. The country was clearly over-run by nomads. 

It is evident that Assyria had completely lost control 
of the country. Sennacherib had to reconquer it. The 
Babylonian Chronicle and a fragment of the Canon List 
place a conquest of Larak and Sarabanu in 704 B. c. 
This doubtless marked the commencement of the recon¬ 
quest. But the campaign clearly lasted beyond 702 
B. c. , when Sennacherib set Bel-ibnl on the throne of 
Babylon. This prince had been brought up at the 
Assyrian court, but was of the old Babylonian seed 
royal, for all the sources acknowledge him as legitimate 
monarch, and the Babylonian Kings’ List ascribes him 
to ' the dynasty of Babylon,’ and gives him a reign of 
three years. I Ie was, of course, a vassal king. 

Sennacherib assigns to this period the submission of 
XabtVbel-sumate, kepu of HararAti, and the destruction 
of Hirimmu. Some of Sennacherib’s inscriptions follow 
the plan of presenting together the events connected 
with one district. Thus we learn that after Bel-ibnl 
had proved faithless or inefficient, Sennacherib once 
more marched to Babylon and deposed him, setting 
Asur-nadin-sum, his own son, on the throne. The Baby¬ 
lonian Chronicle places the pillage of Hararate and 
Hirimmu in 702 B.c. , and associates the accession of 
Asur-nAdin-sum with Sennacherib's pillage of Akkad, 
or Northern Babylonia. Bel-ibnl was called away to 
Assyria. It was probably during Sennacherib’s absence 
in the West that Bel-ibni became disgraced. Asur- 
nadin-sum was acknowledged king in Babylon according 
to all sources ; but the Kings’ List assigns him to the 
dynasty of Habigal. He reigned six years, 699-693 B.c. 

Sennacherib owed Elam a grudge for supporting 
Merodach-baladan against him. In his second cam¬ 
paign, as he calls it, before September 702 B.c. , when 
the Bellino Cylinder is dated, he marched an army 
towards Elam. The Kassi, who had once furnished 
the ruling dynasty of Babylonia, about 1725-1155 B. c., 
and a neighbouring tribe, the lasubigalli, on the borders 
of Babylonia and Elam, who had never been subjected 
to Assyrian rule, were now ravaged. The neighbouring 
kingdom of Ellipi, once subject to Sargon, was also 
pillaged. As in Sargon's case, some distant tribes of 
the Medes sent presents. Sennacherib boasts that his 
predecessors had not even heard the names of these 
peoples. But although Elam was threatened, it does 
not seem that Sennacherib made any direct attack this 
time. His hands were soon full in another quarter. 

How long the West had been in rebellion does not 
appear; but Sennacherib calls the campaign in which 
he proceeded to bring the West to submission his third. 
This is ascribed by general consent to 701 B.c. Bel- 
ibnl was settled in Babylon, and Sennacherib was free 
to attend to the West at that time ; but we have no 
explicit statement of date from cuneiform sources. The 
first move was against Tyre. Eululneus, whom Senna¬ 
cherib calls Lull king of Sidon, according to Menander, 
as quoted by Josephus, had gone to Citium in Cyprus 
to establish his authority. He was thus committing a 
technical act of war against Sennacherib. The latter 
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does not state the grounds of his quarrel. But doubt¬ 
less all the West had become very backward in payment 
of tribute. Sennacherib says that Lull fled from Tyre 
to Cyprus and that all his country fell into Assyrian 
hands. Great Sidon and Little Sidon, Beth-zait, Sarepta, 
Mahalliba, Usfi, Achzib, and Accho are named as 
fortresses captured from Lull. Sennacherib set up 
Ethobal as vassal king over a new kingdom of Sidon. 
Tyre he could not reduce. 

The vassal kings and semi-independent rulers of Syria 
and Palestine now hastened to secure exemption from 
pillage by tribute and submission. Menahem of Samsi- 
murfina, Abdi-li’ti of Arvad, IVumilki of Gebal, Mitinti 
of Ashdod, Pudu-ilu of Ammon, Kamus-nadab of 
Moab, Airammu of Edom, all called kings of the Martu- 
land, submitted. Sidka of Ashkelon stood out, was 
captured and with all his belongings carried to Assyria. 
He had apparently come to the throne by a revolution 
which had expelled Sarru-lAdari, son of Rukipti, whom 
Tiglath-pileser III. had set over Ashkelon, about 734 
B.C. Hence he probably expected no mercy if he sub¬ 
mitted. ^arru-KtdAri was reinstated. Sennacherib then 
reduced Beth-dagan, Joppa, Benebarka, and Azor which 
had been under Sidka’s rule. 

The nobles and people of Ekron had rebelled against 
their king Pad!, a faithful vassal of Assyria, put him in 
chains, and sent him to Hezekiah, king of Judah, to 
keep in prison. When Sennacherib advanced against 
Ekron, he was faced by a great army of the kings of 
Musur, with troops, archers, chariots, and horsemen 
from Meluhha. This army he defeated at Eltekeh, 
capturing the sons of the kings of Musur and the generals 
sent from Meluhha. He then stormed Eltekeh and 
Timnath. Ekron soon submitted. After wiping out 
the conspirators and enslaving their supporters Senna¬ 
cherib reinstated Pad!, whom he says he ‘ brought forth 
out of Jerusalem.’ 

Sennacherib then proceeded to ravage Judah, captur¬ 
ing forty-six great fortresses and smaller cities ‘ without 
number,’ ' counting as spoil ’ 200,150 people. He does 
not claim to have captured Jerusalem. He says of 
Hezekiah, ‘him, like a caged bird, within Jerusalem, 
his capital, I shut in, forts against him I raised, and I 
repulsed whoever came out of his city gate and tore it 
up’; but there is no mention of capture. The captured 
cities were annexed to the dominions of Metinti of 
Ashdod, Padi of Ekron, and Silli-bel of Gaza. What 
caused Sennacherib to leave Judah we are not told ; but 
it is nearly certain that troubles in Babylon were again 
pressing. The army left behind under the Tartan and 
Rabshakeh would be well able to carry on a siege ; but 
Hezekiah would not push matters to the point of stand¬ 
ing a long siege. He did submit, as is evident from 
the tribute which, Sennacherib says, was sent after him 
to Nineveh. It amounted to 30 talents of gold, 800 
talents of silver, and an enormous amount of precious 
stones and palace furniture,besides Hezekiah’s daughters, 
his eunuchs, musicians, etc. Sennacherib’s account of 
the submission seems to imply that it was the Lrbi, 
Arabs whom Hezekiah had received into the city to 
strengthen it, who really gave in, and so forced the 
king to submit. They may have been a garrison from 
Meluhha. These events are recorded on Cylinder B, 
which is dated in the Eponymy of Mitunu, 700 B.C. 
That the account is complete no one can pretend. It 
makes no mention of Lachish, although the celebrated 
scene of Sennacherib receiving the submission of that 
city shows the great importance attached by him to its 
capture. Whether Lachish was one of the forty-six 
great fortresses, or not, it seems probable, as it was 
only 10 m. or so from Eltekeh, that it was captured in 
this expedition. 

What was the exact nature of Bel-ibnl’s fault we do 
not know ; but Merodach-baladan’s activity in the Sea- 
land and the unrest of Marduk-usAzib in Chaldrea 
caused Sennacherib to attack the southern portion of 
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Babylonia. His principal enemies fled. Merodach- 
baladan, with his gods, escaped by ship to Nagitu on 
the Elamite coast of the Persian Gulf; but his brothers 
and the rest of his people, whom he had left in Bit 
Yakin, were taken captives. Sennacherib added 15,000 
bowmen and 15,000 pikemen from these countries to 
his army. This was in 700 B.c. Sennacherib calls it 
his ' fourth campaign.’ 

Sennacherib now seems to have considered his empire 
thoroughly subdued, for he embarked on a fancy ex- 
nth pedition, what he himself calls his fifth 
. er campaign. It can have brought little 
campaigns. p ro ^ tj but dwells upon it with evident 
pride and delight. Some of the^ mountain districts of 
Cilicia, peopled by the Tamurru, Sarmu, Ezama, Kipsu, 
Halbuda, Kua, Kana, dwelling in cities perched like 
birds’ nests on Mount Nipur, ‘ were not submissive to 
my yoke.’ So, pitching his camp at the foot of Mount 
Nipur, with his bodyguards and picked warriors he scaled 
the mountain peaks, leading the attack in person, ‘ like a 
mighty bull.' He goes on to describe the hardships of 
this raid in a way that shows his own love of fight¬ 
ing. Then he turned to Mania, king of Ukki, at 
the Mount Anara and Uppa ; then against parts of 
Cilicia, Tulgarimmu, and the borders of Tabal. Every¬ 
where he succeeded, pillaged, burnt, and destroyed. 
This seems to have been in 699 b.c. Although there 
seems to have been small value in this move, Berossus 
seems to have known of Sennacherib’s war in Cilicia 
and ascribes to him the foundation of Tarsus. 

In his sixth campaign Sennacherib struck out a com¬ 
pletely new plan. Merodach-baladan’s elusive tactics 
had repeatedly foiled his enemy. He had taken to the 
ships, for which the Chaldreans were famous, and escaped 
to Nagitu, whither Sennacherib could not follow. Now 
Sennacherib determined to strike him even there. So 
he set his captives from the Phoenician coasts, skilled 
shipbuilders, to build ships at Nineveh. These he took 
down the Tigris to Opis, dragged them overland to the 
Arahtu canal, and floated them on the Euphrates at 
Bit Dakkuri. He then embarked his bodyguards and 
picked warriors, stocked the ships with provisions for 
Jhe men and fodder for the horses, and sent them down 
the river, while he inarched beside them on land, as 
far as Bab Salimiti. The fleet stretched on the shore 
of the river to the shore of the Gulf, ‘ two kaspu.' At 
the mouth of the river Sennacherib seems to have stayed 
behind. He sent on his fleet, however, and after five days 
and nights they reached a point where he caused sacri¬ 
fices to be offered to Ea, god of the ocean, and threw a 
gold ship, a gold fish, and an alluttu of gold into the 
sea. The landing at Nagitu was opposed and the shore 
was difficult ; but at the mouth of the Ulai, where the 
shore was practicable, a landing was effected and 
Sennacherib's army swarmed out of the ships * like 
locusts.' The Chaldmans were utterly routed, Nagitu, 
Nagitu Dihibina, Hilmu, Pillatu, Hupapanu, Elamite 
cities, were captured. The gods of Bit Yakin that had 
been carried there, the people, with a number of Elam¬ 
ites, and immense booty, were brought back to Senna¬ 
cherib at Bab Salimiti. Sennacherib added to his army 
30,500 bowmen, 30,500 pikemen. The rest of the spoil 
he distributed among his warriors. 

In this campaign Sennacherib had violated the terri¬ 
tory of Elam. Istar-hundu of Elam had never crossed 
swords with Sennacherib since the defeat of his army 
sent to support Merodach-baladan. Probably he was 
regarded by the more warlike spirits in Elam as pusillani¬ 
mous. At any rate in 699 b.c. his brother Hallusu 
imprisoned him and took the rule in Elam. How long 
Sennacherib was occupied over his preparations for the 
extirpation of Merodach-baladan is not clear; but it 
was in 693 B.c. that he pillaged Nagitu, Hilmu, Pillatu, 
and Hupapanu. This invasion was at once revenged 
by Hallusu. While Sennacherib was triumphing in the 
S., the king of Elam made a raid into Babylonia, cap- 
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tured Sippara, slew its people, defeated Asur-n&din-sum 
and carried him captive to Elam, whence he seems 
never to have returned. The king of Elam then set 
Nergal-usezib on the throne of Babylon. Nergal-usezib 
at once set to work, evidently assisted by Elamite troops, 
to occupy the country in Sennacherib’s rear. In Tam- 
muz he occupied Nippur. He attacked Erech and 
I pillaged its gods and people. His Elamite allies carried 
off the gods and people. This was on the first of 
Tesritu ; but on the seventh he met the victorious army 
of Sennacherib returning from the S. and was defeated, 
captured, and carried off to Assyria, after a reign of a 
year and six months. This was in 693 b.c. At the 
end of this year Hallusu of Elam was killed in a revolu¬ 
tion and was succeeded by Kudur-nahundi. Senna¬ 
cherib is silent as to the troubles in Babylonia and the 
fate of Asur-nadin-sum. But he appends to the account 
of the sixth expedition the statement that on his return 
he defeated and captured Suzub, son of Gahul, who had 
seated himself on the throne of Babylon. He ascribes 
this revolution to the Babylonians, who had fled with 
Merodach-baladan to Elam, and had returned thence 
to Babylon. Sennacherib then sent an army against 
the Elamite auxiliaries while he apparently pursued his 
way to Assyria. His army defeated that of Elam and 
slew the king of Elam’s son. 

It was clear that Sennacherib could not pass over 
such conduct as Elam had shown. In his * seventh 
campaign,’ Sennacherib raided the land. He claims 
to have captured thirty-four fortified cities and an end¬ 
less number of smaller towns, ‘ the smoke of their 
burning layover the land like a cloud.’ But Kudur- 
nahhundi would not meet the invader, who seems only 
to have ravaged the lowlands. Sennacherib states that 
the king of Elam returned to Madaktu, a mountain 
fortress. Thither Sennacherib determined to follow and 
root him out. Kudur-nahhundi abandoned Madaktu 
and fled to Hidalu, a remote mountain fastness. Sen¬ 
nacherib attacked Madaktu ; but in the hills winter 
came on so fast and the storms were so severe that he 
could not press the assault, and returned to Nineveh. 
Kudur-nahhundi did not survive more than three 
months, and was succeeded by a brother Umman- 
minanu, whom Sennacherib regarded as a man without 
sense or prudence. 

Sennacherib with his plunder-laden army had passed 
Babylon by on his return from the S., and though he 
had captured its king Nergal-usezib at Nippur and 
driven the Elamites out of Babylonia, and subsequently 
raided Elam, he had not yet entered the capital. 
Doubtless his first efforts had been directed to an 
attempt to recover his son from Elam, and the place 
I was hateful to him. Now, when he would enter 
Babylon, he found that the inhabitants had made 
themselves a new king, Musezib-Marduk, another 
Chalda^an. He is credited with reigning four years— 
692-88 B.c. Sennacherib calls him a felon who had 
fled from the prefect of Lnhiri and had collected a 
band of murderers and robbers, and taken reluge in 
the marshes. When surrounded by Sennacherib before, 
he managed to escape to Elam ; but when he found 
there only danger and trouble, he had come back to 
Babylon and there found means to secure the throne. 
He broke open the treasure-house of Marduk's temple 
and sent a bribe to Umman-minanu. The latter giving 
no heed to the fate which Sennacherib had brought 
upon Elam in his last campaign, received the bribe and 
assembled an immense army, drawn not only from Elam, 
but also from many lands which had once acknowledged 
Assyrian power. It is interesting to note Parsua, Anzan 
(afterwards the land of Cyrus), Ellipi, Lahiru, Pukudu, 
Gambulu ; also Samuna, son of Merodach-baladan. 
The forces reached Babylon and effected a junction with 
Musdzib-Marduk. It was the greatest coalition that 
had yet faced Sennacherib. In his eighth campaign he 
I met them at Halul6 on the Tigris, and the chronicler 
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waxes eloquent over the immense array that faced the 
Assyrian army. They were ‘ like a great swarm ’ of 
locusts. 1 The dust of their feet was like a heavy storm 
cloud which spreads over the wide heaven about to 
break in downpour.* The account of the battle given 
by Sennacherib is a masterpiece of description, but too 
long to quote. He claims to have defeated his enemies 
with tremendous slaughter and terrible butchery. The 
Babylonian Chronicle, however, claims the victory for 
Elam. At any rate Sennacherib returned to Nineveh for 
a time. It is not clear in which year the battle occurred ; 
perhaps it was in 691 b.c. In 689 n.c. (Xisan the 15th), 
Umman-mindnu had a stroke of paralysis and lost his 
speech. Sennacherib seized the opportunity to attack 
Babylon, which was without Elamite assistance. On 
the first of Kislimu the city was taken, Musezib- 
Marduk was carried away captive to Assyria, Marduk 
himself was taken to Asur. Babylon was sacked, 
its walls razed to the ground, the greater portion 
of the houses burnt, its inhabitants driven out, or de¬ 
ported, and the waters of the Euphrates turned over 
the site. For eight years the Babylonian Chronicle and 
Ptolemy’s Canon write the city down as ‘ kingless. * 

Some time after this Sennacherib made an expedition 
to Arabia. This we learn from a notice by Esarhaddon. 
Aduma was captured and the gods carried off to Assyria. 
Winckler sees in this an excuse for postulating a second 
expedition of Sennacherib to the W. , at any rate to 
Arabia and Egypt. Several fragmentary inscriptions 
have been published which are consistent with the 
supposition that there is a cylinder at least partly pre¬ 
served, which narrated events occurring after 688 B.c. 
There is no means, however, of dating the events until 
the remaining historical inscriptions are published. The 
reference to Azckah, noted by Hommel, may belong to 
the reign of Sargon. No convincing evidence from 
cuneiform sources is available to support a second 
expedition of Sennacherib to the \V. All sources are 
silent as to the last eight years of his reign. 

Sennacherib was the maker of Nineveh (q.v. ). 
His inscriptions are very full on the subject of his 
great buildings there. Some think that it 
4. ULier was w ith a view to make Nineveh supreme 
details. t | iat j )e h U mbled Babylon so completely ; 
but the trouble it had given him and the memory of 
his son amply account for his policy. 

Besides Asur-nadin-sum, king of Babylon, 699-693 
B.C., doubtless Sennacherib's eldest son, we know of a 
son Ardi-B.'lit, crown prince in Nineveh, in 694 B.c.; 
Asur-sum-usabsi, a son for whom Sennacherib built a 
palace at Scherif Khan ; Nergal-sum-(usur ?), named in 
693 B.c. ; Sar-etir-Asur, whom Winckler would make the 
Sharezer of 2 K. IO37 ; and Esarhaddon (q.v.), who 
succeeded him. The mother of Esarhaddon seems to 
have borne the names Zakutu and Nalda. For an 
account of a jewel belonging to this queen, see Scheil, 
Rec. dcs Trav. , and see the article Esarhaddon for 
her role as regent in Assyria. Her sister was called 
Abirami. Sennacherib also left a daughter called 
Mattd. 

Sennacherib was murdered by his son, according to 
the Babylonian Chronicle, and the Canon Lists, on the 
20th of Tebetu, 682 B.c. On the biblical account of 
the murder, see Adrammelech, Sharezer, and 

XlSROCH. C. H. W. J. 

With regard to the history of the relations between 
Sennacherib and the kingdom of Judah, there is much 
. difference of opinion. The chief points 
5. Relations j n ( jj S p me are ( x ) whether the Hebrew 
with Judah. narrat i veS( except where they coincide 
with the cuneiform record, can be used at all for 
historical purposes, and (2) whether these narratives, if 
based upon facts, relate to one period, or to two, in 
the reign of Sennacherib. That the first of the three 
portions, into which Stadc and his successors have 
analysed the Hebtew record, agrees in the main with 
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the cuneiform record, is obvious. That portion con¬ 
sists of barely four verses (2 K. 18 13b [from .T?y]-i6), 
and probably comes from the royal annals of Judah. 
It states (so too Is. 36 ib) that Sennacherib took 
‘all’ the fortified cities of Judah (Sennacherib himself 
says forty-six), and exacted a heavy tribute from Heze- 
kiah as the price of forgiveness; two points of differ¬ 
ence in the respective accounts, (1) as to the amount of 
the tribute, 1 and (2) as to the place to which the 
tribute was sent (Lachish? Nineveh?), need not be 
dwelt upon. The second and the third portion {i.e., 
18i7-199<z and 36/ 19g^-3s), however, contain several 
statements which are unconfirmed by Sennacherib. 2 
Thus (1) in 2 K. 19g (Is. 3?9) — i.e., in the second 
narrative—we are told that Tirhakah took the field 
against Sennacherib, and it is implied that this stood 
in close relation to the withdrawal of Sennacherib from 
Palestine. (2) 2 K. 1 9 35 (Is. 3/36) tells us that 185,000 
men in the Assyrian army were destroyed in one night 
by pestilence—the explanation which the third narrative 
gives of the failure of Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah. 
(3) 2 K. 198 (Is. 378) speaks of Sennacherib as engaged 
in the siege of Libnah when the news respecting Tir¬ 
hakah reached him— i.e., the third narrative gives the 
prominence to Libnah which the first and the second (see 
2 K. 18 14 17 Is. 36s) give to Lachish. The first and the 
second of these statements are commonly supposed to 
be confirmed by the legend in Herod. 2 141, that when 

vaxapifios, king of the Arabians and Assyrians, 
invaded Egypt and besieged Pelusium in the days of 
the pious king Sethos, field-mice gnawed the quivers 
and shield-handles of the invaders, who precipitately 
fled. Even Winckler and Prasek accept this view, and 
they find in the passage of Herodotus a support for 
their theory (which is accepted by Guthe [Gesch. 205] 
and Benzinger) that Sennacherib made a second expedi¬ 
tion to S. Palestine and NW. Arabia (in the course of 
which he actually besieged Jerusalem) some time between 
690 and 68 r, which is referred to in the third narrative, 
whilst the second narrative relates to the expedition of 
701, in the course of which Jerusalem was only blockaded , 
not besieged. 

We shall do well in considering this theory to put 
aside altogether the material in the second and the third 
Hebrew narrative, for a close examination of them 
clearly shows that they are parallel. The two narra¬ 
tives are no doubt inconsistent in some respects ; but 
upon the whole they interlace and are mutually comple¬ 
mentary. All depends, therefore, on the justice of the 
inference drawn from Herod. 2141. Prasek a conceives 
himself to have shown that the Sethos of Herodotus is 
no other than Tirhakah. That Egypt was a member 
of the coalition against Sennacherib is shown by the 
presence of ' kings of Egypt * at the battle of Altaku 
(Schr. KA T < 2) 302 /. ), and the designation of ’Zava- 
Xapipos as ‘king of the Arabians and Assyrians' is 
thought to be a record of the fact (?) that after his 
successes against the NW. Arabian tribes Sennacherib 
assumed the title of ‘ king of Arabia ’ ; lastly, the 
mouse is said to be the symbol of pestilence. The 
objection is threefold. (1) As Winckler has shown, it 
was the kings of Musri (d'Tj:d), not of Egypt (cnK), 
who fought at Altaku ; (2) We have no occasion to 
assume that ‘ Sethos ’ is written in error for 1 Tirhakah ’ ; 
and (3) there is no trustworthy evidence that a mouse is 
the symbol of pestilence (see Hezekiah, § 2, col. 
2059). The second of these criticisms may need some 
explanation. The reason why scholars equate Sethos 
with Tirhakah is simply that Herodotus gives his 
Arabian and Assyrian king the name of ^avax&pipos. 
But how if Herodotus or his informant has made a 
confusion? And how if the king of Egypt really in- 

1 See Winckler, in A W ATP) 342. 

2 Cp Intr. Is. 229 ff. 

3 Forschungen zur Gesch. des Alt. 2 11-21. 
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tended was Seti (the natural equivalent of Sethos)? As 
Brugseh relates : 1 — 

4 The wars of Seti towards the E. began in the first year of 
his reign. The scene of them was the districts and the fortresses 
on the territory of the Shasu, or Bedouin, “ from the fortress 
Khetam, in the land of Zalu, to the place Kan'ana.” . . . The 
fortress Kan’ana was stormed by Sett and his warriors, and so 
Pharaoh became the lord of the entire Edomite Negeb.’ 

The name of the Shasu chief is not given us. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the popular tradition 
caught up by Herodotus spoke of 1 the chieftain of the 
Arabian Shasu,’ and that this became to Herodotus’ 
ears, 4 [Sennacherib] the king of the Arabians and 
Assyrians. ’ 

The result, so far attained, is that the only historical 
accounts of the campaign of Sennacherib against Judah 
and its capital are to be found in the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions of Sennacherib and in the short extract from the 
Annals of Judah (2 K. 18 13.5-16). But how is the rest 
of the Hebrew narrative to be accounted for? We are 
not bound to answer the question here at length ; but 
some suggestions must be given. According to Marti 
(/es. 259), the subject of the deliverance of Jerusalem 
from Sennacherib attracted imaginative and didactic 
writers. This, indeed, is about all that we could 
venture to say, as the text of the Hebrew narrative now 
stands. But it is not all that we can say, if we give due 
weight to critical considerations. We must not ex¬ 
aggerate the imaginativeness of later Hebrew writers, 
but rather dig deep down for the fragments of genuine 
tradition in their works. This is by no means a hopeless 
task because we know that the two powers constantly 
present to the minds of the peoples of Israel and of 
Judah were X. Arabia and Assyria ; the works of the 
prophets of the ' Assyrian age ’ prove this conclusively. 
We have, therefore, something to direct and restrain us 
in our application of text-critical methods. Now in 
the account of the national extinction of Judah two 
invasions appear to be combined, an Assyrian and a N T . 
Arabian. This leads us to suppose that such may have 
been the case in 2 K. 18 1 3-1 9 37. The king who invaded 
Judah may have been a king of Meluhha—the same who 
sent troops to fight against Sennacherib at Altaku,— 
and the Cush, whose king interfered with the invader’s 
progress, may have been the X. Arabian Cush (friendly 
to Judah?). The names Sennacherib and Tirhakah 
may be explained on the analogy of the erroneous 
^avaxapipos of Herodotus. 

The pestilence, if at all historical, may have attacked the N. 
Arabian army. 4 Nineveh,’ as in some other passages, may 
have come from ‘ Jerahmeel,' 4 Nisroch ’ from 4 Nimrod,’ ‘ Adram- 
melech ’ from ‘ jerahmeel,’ and ‘Ararat’ (as in Gen. 84) from 
‘Aram ’— i.e., ‘ Jerahmeel.' The object of the Asshurite or N. 
Arabian invasion would be to form one strong united empire in 
opposition to Assyria. It may be added that the much-disputed 
and badly transmitted prophecy in Is. 221-14 refers most prob¬ 
ably, not to an Assyrian, but to an Asshurite siege of the Judahite 
capital (see Vision, Valley of, and Crit. Bib.'). 

It maybe urged in objection to these conclusions that fresh 
inscriptions of Sennacherib are not past hoping for. That is 
true; but these inscriptions will not supersede the Hebrew 
traditions. To attempt to write the history of the Israelites 
simply on the basis of the uncriticised HehreW texts and the un- 
criticised Assyrian inscriptions would be a very grave mistake. 

G. Smith’s History of Sennacherib gives the chief events with 
the original texts. For additional small items of information 
see the Histories of Assyria, especially 
6. Literature. Winckler’s GBA , R. W. Rogers’ History 
of Babylonia and Assyria, Winckler’s AOF, 
passim , and Assyrian Deeds and Doctiments, passim. 

C. H . W. J ., §§ 1-4, 6 ; T. K. C., § 5. 

SENUAH (PIN-Up), Xeh. 11 9 ; in 33. Hassenaah. 

SEORIM (D'H^b*), the name borne by one of the 
(post-exilic) priestly courses; iCh. 248 (cecupeiM 
[BL], - PIN [A]). 

SEPARATION. On the water of separation (''2 
rn 3 ). RV ra £* ‘water of impurity,’ Xu. 199 If. , see Clean 
and Unclean, § 17. 

On the separation of the Nazirite see Nazirite. 

1 Gesch. sEgyptcns , 458-460; cp Egypt, § 57. 
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SEPHAR (Hjpp; cax|)HpA [AEL]) is mentioned 
in Gen. 10 30 as one of the boundaries of the territory 
of the sons of Joktan. It has not been identified with 
certainty. The usual identification—a very appropriate 
one — is with the uairpapa, <ja<pap of Ptolemy, Pliny, and 
the Periplus (i.e., the ancient Himyarite capital Zafar) ; 
this again is held by Karl Ritter, Gesenius, etc., to be 
the same with the seaport of Hadramaut, near Mirbat, 
the name being now pronounced Isfdr or /s/dr. The 
possibility of this may be granted ; but it is still uncertain 
(see Di. Gen.\ G \ 201 ; Del. Gen. [1887], 228). 1 The 

mountain of the East ’ is too general an expression to 
give precision to the undefined geographical terms of 
this verse. [On the textual criticism and the meaning 
of Gen. 10 30 see further Gold, § 1 (c), Parvaim.] 

[See also Ritter, Krdkunde , 14 372; Tuch, Gen. <-) 212; 
Sprenger, Alte Geogr. von Arabien, 185 ; Glaser, Skizze, 2437; 
Bent, Southern Arabia (1900); A. H. Keane, The Gold of 
Ophir , 70. From Prof. Keane we quote the following lines; 
his work only appeared as the article Ophik was passing through 
the press. ‘ Dhofar [--Zafar], as Bent tells us, forms a sort of 
oasis, an extremely rich alluvial plain, extending some sixty 
miles along the coast a little to the W. of the Kuria Muria 
islands, and cut off by the Gara range from the sandy wastes of 
Pfadramout. Here still flourish both the myrrh and the frank¬ 
incense shrub, which have constituted the chief industry of the 
inhabitants for thousands of years. . . . The harbour of Moseha, 
now nearly blocked by a sandbank, is still deep, and extends 
inland about a mile and a half, and there are many ruins about 
it. Here we have the Port us Nobilis of the Poiplus ’ (70 f). 
Here Prof. Keane would place ‘the elusive Ophir.’ Moseha 
‘ was in fact the port of Ophir, which itself stood a little inland, 
round about the head of the inlet, which Bent tells us is sur¬ 
rounded hy many ruins and was reached “from Mesha as thou 
goest into Sephar’” (82).] f. B.—T. K. C. 

SEPHARAD (TlgD, in pause for T}BD [BDB] ? 
€(J)PA 0 <\ [BNA], cVpA 0 A [Q* nisi fort i]^ 

[Q a ] 5 Vg. [in] Bosphoro , as if the prefixed 2 were 
radical). If the text is right, a place or country in 
which Jewish captives from Jerusalem resided when 
Obad. 15-21 was written (Obad. 20). That Sepharnd 
(or Sephared?) is not Spain 1 (Tg. Jon. Pesh.), nor 
Sipar, or some other Babylonian city (Schr. KA TA 
285 ; ep von tier Hardt, De Sipphara Babylonia [1708]) 
need not now be shown. Schrader in KA TW 445/. 
identifies it with Saparda, a region in S\Y Media 
towards Babylonia mentioned by Sargon (cp KGF 
1 16-119). This view is also accepted as most probable 
by Fried. Delitzsch (/’ ar . 249) and G. A. Smith 
( Twelve Prophets , 2 176) ; it harmonises with the theory 
that vv. io(i5)-2i are to be referred to the time of the 
4 Babylonian exile. ’ 2 But it is also possible to identify 
Sepharad with Cparda, a province of the Persian empire 
mentioned in tw’o inscriptions of Darius between 
Cappadocia and Ionia, and in a third (Behistun) at the 
head of the list of provinces, immediately before Ionia. 3 
In the Seleucidan chronicles from Babylonia this name 
is applied to Asia Minor as a w'hole. According to 
Winckler, the origin of the Jewish captivity of Asia 
Minor is to be referred to 168 B. c. (Antiochus 
Epiphanes) ; if, however, the tradition of a captivity 
under Artaxerxes Ochus is historical, this period will 
naturally deserve the preference. W. R. Smith remarks, 4 
1 Lydia was a great slave-market, and Asia Minor was 
a chief seat of the Diaspora at an early date (cp 
Gutschmid, Neue Beitr. 77).’ 

The text of Obad. 20, however, is very far from trustworthy, 
and the context does not favour the view that any distant plate 
of captivity or indeed (see Oisadiah, § 5) any place of captivity 
at all is referred to. \Ve expect some part of the Negeb to be 
mentioned. It is not too bold to take -|“!2D as a dittographed 
n21S- 5 This is confirmed by 0 ’s reading e<f>p:*0a (so the Ar. 

1 From Sepharad thus explained conies Sephardim, the name 
of the Jews of Spanish origin. 

2 Knudtzon (Ass. Gebete. nos. 8, ix, 30) has also found a 
Saparda, NE. from Nineveh, spoken of in Esarhaddon’s time. 

3 So Silv. de Sacy, Pusey, V\ . R. Smith (see col. 3454)* Saycc 
(Crit. Mon. 483), Cheyne ( Founders : 312 f), Wi. AOP 2 430. 
Lassen even connected the name Sardis with Cparda. 

4 FBfi), art. ‘Obadiah.’ 

5 Cp Crit. Bib. on Ezek. 27 14 (q'tisX That 'd in Obad. is 
corrupt is recognised by Wellhausen and Nowack. 
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version). * Zarephathites' was a synonym for ‘ Jerahmeelites.’ 
See Obadiah, § 5 end, n. 1. T. K. C. 

SEPHARVAIM (DVT01I) ; variously c€TT(J)Apei\\. 
-IN, -eiN, -OY&IM. -OYAIN, OYA\<MN [2 K. IS34. B], 
1 OT "°YN. ce^ApoyAiM, -oy<mn, -oyn. 
references eTT| 4 >*POY<MM, eTTcJ).. en^ApeNi, 
€M 4 >ApiN ceTT(J>ApOY€M), whence the 
gentilic Sepharvites (D'pSDn, 2 K. 17 31^, Kt. in 
v. 31 b DH 2 D). The references to a place, or places, 
called ‘Sepharvaim’ are in 2 K. 1724 (cp 31), 1 834 
( = Is. 3619), 19 13 ( = Is. 37i3). Taking the passages 
as they stand, in contexts relating to the political 
intercourse between Assyria and Israel or Judah, we 
may venture to explain them provisionally as follows, 
reserving our own judgment to the end. 

1. The passage 2 K. 1832^-35 (Is. 36 18-20), which is 
plainly an interpolation (see Marti, and cp Intr. Is. 218), 
seems to be based on 2 K. 19 i 3 (Is. 3713), which may 
refer to the Syrian city called in the Babylonian Chronicle 
Sabarain, which was destroyed by Shalmaneser IV. 
(see Sibraim). 

2. The Sepharvaim of 2 K. 17 2431 (in which passages 
captives of war appear to be referred to), however, is 
more plausibly identified 1 with Sipar, or Sippar, the 
city of Samas the sun-god C^nr(papa, Ptol. 5 18 ; 
~nnrapT)vu>v tto\ls, Abvden. ap. Eus. Prcrp. Ev. 941), 
famous from its association with the Deluge-story as 
given by Berossus, and regarded as one of the ma/jazi 
rabuti , or 'great capitals.’ 2 This place was one of 
the three cities which maintained the great Babylonian 
revolt against Asur-bani-pal the longest. It was on the 

2 Assvrioloa-ical lcft or castern bank of the Euphrates I 
2. Assyriological the site was i(lenlifie d with the 

evidence. mouncls of Abu Habba, about 16 m. 
SE. of Baghdad, by the explorer H. Rassam, who 
found here a large stone with a representation of the 
shrine of Samas and short inscriptions, dating from the 
time of king Xabu-abla-iddina (about 800 B.c. ). The 
builder of the temple was Naram-sin (about 3750 B.C.), 
whose original inscription was found by Xabu-na’id 
(about 490 B.c.), one of the royal restorers of the 
sanctuary. The temple was held in high honour ; one 
of the most constant titles of Samas was, ‘ the great 
lord, dwelling in Ivbara, which is within Sipar’ 

(Pinches, TSBA 8 b 164 Jf .). But there was also a 
second divinity, called Anunit, who was specially 
worshipped at Sipar. In the Synchronous History 
(2 18-21), Durkurigalzu is said to have conquered Sipar 
of Samas and Sipar of Anunitu (A7>]i99; Sayce, 
TSBA 2131); the Anunitu referred to was the consort 
of the sun-god. We must not, however, use this 
statement to confirm Schrader’s (very natural) explana¬ 
tion of Anammklkch (2 K. l?3i) as = Anu-malku, 
for if Anu (the heaven-god) were designated ‘king’ 
in Assyria, the word used would not be malku ( 1 prince ’) 
but farm. 

Dr. W. H. Ward ( Proc . Am. Or. Soc., 1885, pp. 29 f.) 
thought that he had found the site of a double city of 
Sipar (Sepharvaim, dual?) at the mod. el-Anbar, a few 
miles from Sufeira, WXW. of Baghdad, where, from 
the appearance of the ruins, it is evident that a canal 
was conducted from the Euphrates into the heart of the 
city. Dr. Ward found there a small tablet on which 
three or four Sipars were mentioned, and he supposed 
’Anbar to represent at once Sipar sa Anunitum and 
Agand (Peters, Xippur, 1 176 355 [Dr. Ward’s diary]). 
If so, Sipar sa Anunitum was a more considerable city 
than Sipar of Samas (Abu Habba). But we can hardly 
admit that the duality of the city which lies under the 
mound of el-Anbar is made out. Most probably the 
form Sepharvaim is erroneous. Either the editor con¬ 
founded 'Sipar' with the ‘Sepharvaim’ of 2 K.I9i3, 
or, as Haupt proposes, we should restore the reading 

1 E.g.y by Wi. Alt. Unt. tor; Benzinger, KHC , KSn. 175. 

2 See Wi. AOF 2520. 
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D\E 12D (or 32 p), Sipar (or, Sippar) -maim 1 — i.e ., 1 Sipar 
on the stream.’ Cp the phrase ‘the stream of Sipar/ 
a title of the Euphrates (ZA 1 [1887], p. 267). 

There is, however, a threefold difficulty in the above 
explanation of ' Sepharvaim ’ in 2 K. 17 24. ( i) The 

„ nHiopHrma ^ nna E °f Asur-bani-pal do not affirm 
that the king transplanted people from 

theories Ku.u (Onbah), and Sipar. 

but only that he ‘ commanded that they 
should remain alive, and caused them to dwell in 
Babylon.’ 2 (2) The god specially worshipped at Sipar 

was neither ‘ Adrammelech ’ nor ' Anammelech ’ but 
Sama§. On the other hand, it is equally true that 
Sargon, who as a fact brought captive populations to 
Samaria (KB 243 /. 20; cp Samaria), did not and 
could not includeanycaptives from Babylon, Sepharvaim, 
etc., for the excellent reason that he made none there. 3 
And (3) the theory in question requires us to suppose 
that Avva and Hamath have been introduced into 2 K. 
17 24^01111834 by Rd. 4 which is a complicated procedure. 

The question of Sepharvaim is therefore no simple 
one. At present there is no current theory which 
satisfies the conditions of the problem. 


4 . Textual 
criticism. 


There is a strong a priori objection to 
distinguishing the Sepharvaim of 2 K. 
19 13 and 1 834 (with the parallels in Is.) from that of 
2 K. 17 24 31, and there are three considerable difficulties 
in this course, two suggested by Assyriology and one by 
literary criticism. Let us, then, approach the subject, 
bearing in mind the gradually accumulating evidence 
for the apparently destructive but in reality conservative 
theory that many passages both of the narrative and of 
the prophetic books have been recast, and provided 
with a new historical and geographical setting. It is 
by no means an impossible view that the passages in 
Kings and Isaiah here referred to have been recast by 
an editor to suit his own theory of the course of later 
Israelitish history (see SennACHER tB, § 5). This view 
implies that the names of the cities mentioned there 
have come out of somewhat similar names of places on 
the X T . Arabian border of Palestine. 

Sepharvaim, like Rezeph in 2 K. 19 12 (Is. 37 12), will then he 
a distortion of Sarephath, one of the most important places in 
that region (see Zarephath), or rather the final letters C’l (MT 
EU, vayim ) are, together with VJ ,'7 (MT Ty^, ‘ to, or of, the 
city’), i’jn (MT i’JH, ‘Hena’?), and possibly m>l (MT, 

‘and Ivvah’?), representatives of XxEnT (Jerahmeel). It is 
noteworthy that the god worshipped by the ‘Sepharvites’ 
receives the double name “jSCTTK and (2 K. 17 31). In 

the latter form j has displaced (cp *yi 2 > and JE>)i probably 
the best intermediate reading is -jSeik, the original of which is 
surely (J era b mee l)' 5 The rite of sacrificing children 

was apparently distinctive of some famous sanctuary in Jerah¬ 
meel (see Moriah, and cp Crit. Bib. on Gen. 222 Jer. 234 11 15). 

The other passages which have to be considered in this 
connection are Ezra 4 8-10 (see Shushanchites) and Is. 10 9 (see 
Crit. Bib.). See also Rezeph. 

See especially Winckler, Alt. Unt. 100-103; and cp Cheyne, 
Exp. T, 1898, p. 428/ t. K. C. 

SEPHELA (cgc^hAa [AX c - acb ], c- ttcAinh [X*V], 
Vg. Sephela), 1 Macc. 12 38, RY 'plain country.’ See 
Siiephelah ; also Judaea, col. 2617. 

SEPTUAGINT. See Text and Versions, §§ 46-55. 
SEPULCHRE Gen. 236 etc.; mnhmgion. 

Mk. 1646 etc.). See Tomb, Resurrection. 

SERAH (my, in pause rnl*\ AV Sarah in Nu. 
2646; CAPA [E]), daughter of Asher [ q.v ., § 4]; 
Gen. 4617 (caap [A], CAppA [£>]), Nu. 26 4 6 (kapa 
[B V. 30 CAPA ; B ab AF])=i Ch. 730 (cope [B], CApAl 
[A], -AA [L]). 

1 Cp © B , 2 K. 18 34, <ren^>a.povfiaiv. 

2 KB 2 193 (foot); cp Ki. KSn. 276. 

8 See Wi. Alt. Unt. 99. 

4 Ibid. 101 /. 

6 The most plausible alternative original is the * Marduk* 
or ‘ Merodach ’ (cp Nisroch). This is favoured by ‘ Nergal ’ in 
the same list. But it must perhaps be owned that ‘Nergal’ is 
only a little less doubtful than Adrammelech [q.v.]. 
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‘Heber’ and ‘Malchiel’ (=Jerahmeel) both point to the 
south (cp Asher, § 4); of Asher’s original settlement in the 
Negeb we may perhaps still possess a record in an early poem 
(see Crit. Bib . on Judg. 5 17). ‘Serah’ too will be a southern 
ethnic name; cp rni, Zerah, and 1 lni 7 K» Asbhur. We have 
also Sab. proper names SttmaK with which we 

might compare grins' (root, ‘to open?’) the origin of which 
need not be discussed here. 

SERAIAH (nnb», once [Jer. 3626] -innb, §§ 35, 8o, 
as if * God strives ’; c&p<M a[c] [BANE]. Gray [HPN 
236] argues from the apparent formation with a perf. 
followed by rr that 1 Seraiah ’ can hardly be an early 
name. The formation has indeed been questioned, 
though perhaps without sufficient reason. Tt is suggested 
that the name has been adapted from an old ethnic; cp nb. 
Note that in 1 Ch. 414 Joab, b. Seraiah, is called the 
father of Ge-harashim, which is probably a distortion 
of the ethnic Geshurim, or of Ge-ashhurim [Che.]). 

1. David’s scribe (2 S. 8 17: aaa [B]), probably miswritten for 
SllAVSHA 

2. b. Azriel, one of those whom Jehoiakim commanded to 
take Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer.3026 : a-apea [BN]). 

3. b. Tanhumeth, a captain, temp. Gedaliah (2 K. 2523 
Jer. 408 ). 

4. b. Neriah and brother of Baruch, mentioned in 
a passage (Jer. 51 59-61, aaipaia [A* fort once v. 59], 
capeas [N once v. 59]) which follows a prophecy 
(50 51 1-58) wrongly ascribed to Jeremiah. He is said 
to have gone up to Babylon with (or, see below, from) 
Zedekiah [?.!'.], carrying a prophecy of Jeremiah on 
the fate of Babylon, which he was commanded to bind 
to a stone and cast into the Euphrates, as a sign that 
Babylon would sink and not rise again. Seraiah bears 
a title which AV renders 1 a quiet prince ’ and RV 
‘chief chamberlain’ (so A Y ,n ff- , Rashi, etc. .irrupts?)* 

‘ Prince of Menucha’ (AV m ^ ) is evidently a resource of 
despair; Menucha — Manahath (!) 1 Ch. 86. Another 
interpretation is ‘officer of resting-place’ = quartermaster 
(so Hi., Gr., Giesebr. ) ; this strangely poetical title is 
assumed to have belonged to the officer who arranged 
the halting-places of the royal train. 1 More probably, 
however, Seraiah’s office was that of commissary of the 
tribute (nniSTiC’i (£>, Tg. , Gra. , Che.). This view 
implies a further correction of 1 with ’ into ‘ from 
Zedekiah.’ Note that Jeremiah’s interest is entirely 
absorbed in Seraiah (v. 61, ‘when thou comest, and 
seest,’ etc.). 

But is this story historical ? It has the appearance 
of being Haggadic, i.e., an edifying romance. See 
Jeremiah (Book), § 17, and cp Giesebrecht’s com¬ 
mentary. 

5. b. Kenaz, brother of Othniel and father of Joab 2 (1 Ch. 

4 1 3_/I arapia [A 7 ’. 14]). See ad init. 

6. b. Asiel of Simeon (§ 9 iii.), 1 Ch. 435 (a-apaav [ 15 ]). 

7. A chief priest in the time of Zedekiah, who was put to death 
by Nebuchadrezzar (2 K. 25 18 Jf. Jer. 5224^ [BNAT om.]). 
The Chronicler traces his origin to Eleazar b. Aaron (1 Ch. O4 ff. 
[630^]); he is the son of Azariah b. Hilkiab (j>. 13), and 
father of Jehozadak [7.7'.]. In EzraTij^ Ezra, who was 
perhaps not even a priest at all, is made a son of Seraiah, which 
betrays the desire of the priestly redactor to bring him into the 
high-priestly family (cp Ezra, Genealogies i., § 7 [iv.]). The 
same fragment of genealogy springs up again in Neh. llu, 
where Seraiah b. Hilkiah is called C'lTNNrr n'3 TJJ (cp 2 Ch. 
31 13), cp also 1 Ch.On, where, however, the name is replaced 
by Azariah. In 1 Esd. 5 5 2 Esd. 1 1 Saraias, EV ; hut RV 
Azaraias, i Esd. 8 1. 

8. One of those who came up from Babylon with Zeruhbabel 
(Ezra 2 2 apcuas [BA* ? ]), in Neh. 7 7 called Azariah (17). His 
name appears in 1 Esd. 58 as Zacharias, RV Zaraias (£apcu ov 
[B], i^ape ou [A]). 

9. Priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7) ; 

Neh. 10 2 [3]; cp 12 1. In Neh. 12x2 the house of Seraiah is 
first on the list, whence we infer that in the mind of the 
Chronicler his family was considered to be of great importance, 
and perhaps therefore connected by him with Seraiah (7). See 
Sarea. s. a. C. 

SERAPHIM (D'Snb, ce P A<j>[e]iM, -n [BXAQT], 


1 Several Palmyrene inscriptions state that they have been 
set up ‘in honour of the leader of the caravan (xnnrD 3*l) by 
the senate and people.’ 


140 


SERAPHIM 


CAp. [X* once]), supernatural guardians of the throne of 
1. References. >’ ah ''' 6 ’ mentioned and partly descried 
in the account of Isaiah's inaugural 
vision (Is. 62-46/! ). ‘Abovehim stood thesfcraphiin’ — i.e ., 
they seemed to tower above Yahw6, who was enthroned 
in the most sacred part of the temple (the -y:nj. Each 
had six wings ; a pair covered the face, another the 


loins, and the third served for flight, when Yahwe 
sent his servant on some errand. Responsively they 
proclaimed the antiphon, ‘ Holy, holy, holy is Yahwe 
Sebaoth ; the whole earth is full of his glory,’ and so 
powerful were their voices that the posts (read nteii) of 
the doorway trembled. Then one of the seraphim flew 
to Isaiah with a * hot stone ’ (see Coal, § i 1 from the 
altar in his hand, and touched Isaiah's mouth with it, 
as a symbol of the purification of his lips. The 
seraphim are not mentioned again by name in the 
OT or the NT, though in Rev. 46-8 the four cherub-like 
beings (fwa) sing the anthem of Isaiah’s seraphim. But 
in Enoch207 ‘ the serpents ’ {dpauiovre s, Giz. Gk.)— i.e., 
no doubt the seraphim —are mentioned together with 
Paradise and the cherubim as under the rule of Gabriel, 
and in 61 10 71 7 with the cherubim and the ophanim ; 
the latter classification also occurs in the Talmud (cp 
Cherub, § 1 ). And in the Slavonic 1 Secrets of Enoch ' 
(first edited by Charles) we find not only cherubim and 
seraphim mentioned together as orders of angels ( 20 1 
21 1), but also seven six-winged creatures overshadowing 
the throne of God and singing with one voice (196 
21 1), who are obviously the same as the seraphim and 
certain flying creatures that sing called Chalkadri 
( = ‘crocodiles’? cp Cockatrice ), with the feet and tails 
of lions and the heads of crocodiles, mentioned with 
the fabulous Phoenix-bird ( 12 1 15 1). These creatures 
have twelve wings, and attend the chariot of the sun ; 
evidently they are a modification of the seraphim. 

Passing over the view that the seraphim are merely 

2 . Explanations. “ cfcu ? of / high .' noble 1 angels 
r Ar. san/fa , to be high), we note 

three possible views as to the original meaning of 
the name. 

i. Fried. Delitzsch and Hommel see a connection 
between id rap him and Sarrapu (the burner), which is 
given as one of the names of the Babylonian solar 
fire-god Nergal ‘in the land of the west'— i.e., in 
Canaan (5 R. 46, 22, c.d. ; Jensen, Kosmol. 62). 


This suggests that Reseph, the old Palestinian solar fire-god 
(CIS 1 38), also admitted (as Respu) into the Egyptian Pantheon, 
may possibly in early times have been called Saraph. If Rekiib 
(one of the gods of Sam’al in N. Syria) were really, as Hal£vy 
thought, the same as Kerfib, ‘Cherub,’ this would supply a 
parallel. The Saraphlm (not Seraphim) would in this case he a 
mythic rendering of the supernatural flames in which ihis god 
revealed himself (cp Cant. 8 6 Job 5 7?); the form which they 
took would naturally be that of the lion (cp Nergal). And 
Isaiah’s Saraphlm (?) may have been suggested by mythic forms 
which perhaps existed in the temple, similar to the nergalii or 
colossal winged Hons with human heads which, like the colossal 
winged bulls, guarded the portals of Bab.-Ass. temples and 
palaces. We find ‘lions, oxen, and cherubim’ mentioned 
together in 1 K. 7 29. 


2. Another possibility is that the Seraphim (not 
Sdrdphivi) were originally, in accordance with Xu. 218 
Is. 1429, serpents; Arabian and Hebrew folk-lore 
placed flying serpents, with burning venomous bite, in 
the desert, and Hebrew mythographers may have 
represented winged serpents as the guardians of the 
dwelling of the Deity. The place of honour given to 
living serpents in the Egyptian temples, is remarked 
upon elsewhere (see Serpent, § 3 [/]), and though to 
Isaiah the seraphic guards of Yahwe have assumed a 
higher form of being (see SPOT, ‘ Isaiah,’ 139), yet 
no one who remembers the frequency with which in 
folk-lore serpents are transformed into human beings, 
can pronounce such a development impossible. It is 
true, there is no mention of the seraphim in the Hebrew 
story of Panadise as it has come down to us. But it is 
quite possible (see Paradise, § 11) that the serpent 
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(rui/idf) who held discourse with the first woman was ' 
originally represented as the guardian of the wonderful 
tree in the midst of God’s garden. There may have 
been originally only one seraph just as there may have 
been only one cherub (ep Ezek. 281416 Ps. 18 io[n]). 

3. It is also possible to regard the seraph as a nobler 
development of a bird of prey. H. G. Tomkins long 
ago suggested a comparison with the Egyptian serif, 
which appears as the guardian of graves and as the 
bearer of the Egyptian kings to heaven on their decease. ! 

The senf is met with as early as the pyramid lexis ; in a late 1 2 
papyrus he is said to ‘seize this prey) in his claws in an instant , 
and take them above the top of the clouds of heaven.’ 1 It is a 
composite animal, and bears a close resemblance to the Hebrew 
cherub and to the ypv\ft or griffin (part lion, part eagle). 

The arguments in favour of the second of these views 
preponderate. It is against the first that we find no 
trace of rp-;* as a divine name, and against the third 
that it leaves no real distinction between the seraph and 
the cherub. And it is against both that c'S^tr is so 
much more naturally rendered ‘ serpents ’ than either 
‘ burning ones ' or ‘serefs.’ It may seem strange that 
the symbolism of the temple decoration made no use 
of the seraphim. But the temple did contain one 
sacred object closely analogous to the original seraphim 
—the so-called ‘brazen serpent’ (see Xeuusiitan). 
Hezekiah broke it in pieces. The Jewish and Christian 
imagination did something better with the seraphim 
inherited from folk-lore ; it transformed and ennobled 
them. See Cherubim, § 1. t. k. c. 

SERAR (cep&p [BA]), 1 Esd. 532 RV, AV Aserer 
= Ezra 253, Siskra, 2, 

SEREBIAS (ecepeBiAC [BA]), 1 Esd. S54, AV m £* 

= Ezra 8 18, Siierebiaii. 

SERED (Tip ; c&pGA [BAFL]), a elan of Zebulun 
((/.v.), Gen. 4614 (ce- [A], ecp- [/}]. cgAgk [E], Nu. 
2626), whence the patronymic, AV Sardite, RV 
Seredite (Xu. 2626; ^Tpil ; o capgA[g]i [BAFL]). 

SERGIUS PAULUS (cGpfico ttayAgo [Ti.\VH])> 
Acts 137. See Paulus. 

SERJEANTS (Acts 1635 38,f EV), RV m e- Lictors. 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


Critical presuppositions (§ 1). Beatitudes and Woes ({? 10). 

In Mt. (§§ 2-4). Jesus and the Law (§§ 11-13). 

In Lk. (§ 5 f.j. New Law (§ 14 f.). 

Sermonic logia in Mk. (§ 7). Finale ($ 16). 

Mt.’s Sermon a compilation Audience (§ 17). 

(§ 8). . Historical significance (g 18). 

Transposition in Sermon (§ 9). Bibliography (§ 19). 

The Sermon on the Mount is the conventional title 
given to an address variously reported by the first 
(Mt. 5-7. els rb 6po s) and the third (Lk. 620-49) 

canonical evangelists, assigned by both to the early 
Galilean mission of Jesus. The remarkable divergencies 
and as remarkable coincidences between the reports 
constitute a problem of some nicety which is bound 
up with the general synoptic question. How far 
free editorial revision upon the part of each author 
extended in the ease of these reports of the Sermon, 
and how far it is feasible not simply to reconstruct the 
original address as that lay in the Matthean Logia 
(=Q) or in the Greek recensions of CJ used with other 
material by each writer, but also to estimate its 
historicity and actual situation in the life of Jesus—- 
these are questions to which no answer can be attempted 
until a firm foothold has been obtained upon a critical 
examination of each report and a comparative analysis 
of their contents. 


Evidently unknown to the original Mk. (' Ur- 


1. Critical pre- 


Mareus'), the sermon transmitted in Q 


seems to have simply borne the title 
** ‘to disciples and a general reference 

to the Galilcean period—to judge at least from the 


1 Revillout, R&mte Sgypiienne, i88t 
284, (3)296. 


p. 86; see Proph. Is.M 


I 


unfettered way in which Mt. and Lk. make a place for 
it in their narratives. 


The idiosyncrasies of the reports, too marked to be explained 
from the. separate use of Q by each editor, necessitate the 
hypothesis that they had at their disposal different recensions 
of Matthew's vernacular logia-collection, which had originated 
in various circles of faith and practice. Translation such as 
Papias mentions certainly would involve editing ; the fluidity of 
interests in the primitive church, together with ihe absence of 
any definite authority upon the biography of Jesus, exposed 
evangelical collections to considerable vicissitudes, even before 
they came under the free but neither arbitrary nor doctrinaire 
handling of an editor with religious aims and prepossessions of his 
own (see Gospels, £§ 120 f), to say nothing of ihe diverse 
needs of edification. Upon the characteristics of the recension 
used by Lk. see P. Ewald, Das Hauptproblem der Evang.fragc 
(1890). 212 f. t 216 f ; Soltau, Eitie Liicke der synopt. For sc hung 
(1899), 3-5, and Feine, Eitie vorkanon. Ueberlie/crung des 
Lucas (1891), 142/. 

The place assigned to this ora/io moniana 1 in our 
first gospel illustrates the literary method which here as 
2 In Mt • e ^ sew ^ ere l ea( ls Alt. to produce his effects 
setting * ky means of massing together alternate 
groups of incidents and of sayings, not 
infrequently taken from various quarters without striet 
regard to what may have been their original setting or 
chronological sequence. 

As in Mk., which (substantially) lay before Mt., the baptism 
and the temptation of Jesus are followed by his return north¬ 
wards to Galilee and the choice of the first disciples (Sit. 31-4 22 
= Mk. 1 1-20). So far the two writings generally agree. But 
whilst Mk. proceeds to narrate the healing ministry of Jesus in 
detail, Mt. either postpones this till he reaches his cycle of 
miracles (Mt. 8 14-17 = Mk. 1 29-34 Lk. 4 38-41) or omits part of it 
altogether as irrelevant to his plan (Mk. 1 35-38= Lk. 442^), 
hurrying on to elaborate an impression of Jesus as the prophet 
and authority of the new religion. The description of a preach¬ 
ing tour in the Galilman synagogues, which fell here in the 
primitive document underlying the synoptists (Mk. 1 39 = 
Lk. 444), is expanded by Mt. (423-25) somewhat vaguely - in 
order to form an introduction to two separate cycles of ( a ) in¬ 
struction, and (b) healing. The author’s plan thus is to repre~ 
sent Jesus successively as teaching and preaching (StSdo-Ktov teat 
Krfpv<T(Toiv : 5 - 7 ) and as healing (0epa.ir€v<ou : 8-0 34, a cycle, for 
the most part, of ten miracles). The exigencies of this .method 
postpone to the latter phase all the incidents narrated in their 
proper place by Mk. (I 40-3 12) and Lk. (5 12-O 11 17-19). In 
historical order these ought to form a prelude to Mt. 5 - 7 , upon 
which they serve to throw occasionally rays of light. 


The inner structure of the address corresponds in 
part, but only in part, to its setting. 3 Out of the 
_ , crowds, Galilrean and non-Galihuan, 

who thronged Jesus on the border of 
the lake, his adherents gathered to him as he retired to 
the hill-slope (inf). What follows is represented as an 
address delivered to them directly, in the hearing of the 
larger throng (7 2S f .). Jesus seizes the opportunity to 
proclaim vividly and openly his aims and methods in a 
Magna char/a of the new reign of God. With large 
and divine utterance (avott-as t6 arbp ia aGroO), he at 
once lays bare the continuity of his message with the 
religious tradition of the people, and explicitly differen¬ 
tiates what made up the original element in his own 
ideal as compared with that of current Judaism. 


The address opens with a reflective but glowing description of 
the genuine religious character, in its demands and privileges. 
The eight beatitudes (5 3-10), of which the last is repeated and 
specially applied to bis hearers (5 11 f), define a spirit of chastened 
and unselfish devotion towards God and man, rather than a 


1 For the question of the Sermon’s ethical originality, which 
does not fall within the scope of the present article, see especially 
Titius, Die NTliche Lehrevon der Seligkeit (Frsier Theil, 1895), 
I 97' I 99I for. the teaching on marriage, ibid. 67-72, and on 
man’s consciousness of God, ibid. 114-117. Further, Ehrhardt, 
Der Grundcharakter dcr Ethik Jesu im l 'erhdltniss zu den 
tucssian. Hoffnungcn seines Volkes , etc. (1895), 107 f. 

2 The incident in the Capernaum synagogue (Mk. 1 21-28 = 
Lk. 431-37) and the flight of Jesus (Mk. 135-38= Lk. \42fJ) are 
both omitted. 

3 Jesus as the deliverer of a new law speaks from a hill at the 

opening as at the close, of the gospel (2Si6, equally 

vague). Mt.’s moderate concern for chronology renders it un¬ 
certain how far an expansive passage like 4 23-51 (Ss. om. 
424 a) rests upon some hill-tradition, or is derived and modified 
from the narrative of Mk. (see the doublet 935-101). Certainly 
in 5 1 there is no tinge of contempt for the crowd as composed 
of xapai <rvpop.€vujv (Chrys.). 
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robust attitude to the world. * 1 Rut Jesus the rabbi hastens 2 to 
explain that his ideal, so far from being parochial or pusil¬ 
lanimous, involves an unflinching stand before hardship and 
duty (5 13*16) ; 3 so little was it a relaxed method of piety, 4 * that 
it demanded from men a loftier and more exacting conduct than 
that taught or practised by the conventional rabbinical religion 
of the day (5x7-20). 5 This avowal naturally suggests the new 
and final attitude of Jesus 6 * to the Jewish Law, which is ex¬ 
emplified with brilliant and effective paradox in five or six 
crucial instances (5 21-48) of the radical antithesis between the 
new legislation and the old jurisprudence with its ethical limita¬ 
tions. The new rests on motive and inner disposition, summed 
up in ungrudging charity to one’s enemies; thus Jesus rounds 
off* the circle of thought started in the beatitudes, cutting up the 
poisonous growths of evasion and quibbling by unconditional 
precepts of incisive brevity. 

The principle of inwardness and sincerity is then expounded 
(6i-t8), pointedly and strongly like all effective principles, in the 
shape of a triple^antithesis to the Pharisaic praxis of almsgiving, 
prayer, and fasting, which, by their externality, develop ostenta¬ 
tion. Jesus then recurs? to the positive relation of man to 
God’s fatherly providence (619-34, cp 5 45) as a motive for 
singleness of heart and for freedom from undue worldly anxiety 
(cp O. Holtzmann’s Neutest .. Zeitgesch 1895, p. 229). The 
loosely joined aphoristic logia which follow (in 7 1-20), are 
partly resumptive and in the main accessory rather than vital 
to the body of the address. Warnings against censoriousness 
(7 1-5) with its attendant hypocrisy, and the opposite (though 
less common) fault of an undiscriminating temper which is blind 
to the differences of men (7 6); an encouragement to prayer, 
based on God’s fatherly goodness (7 7-11); a reiteration of the 
golden rule (7 12); a call to personal effort and independence in 
seeking life (7 13 f)\ a warning against being misled by false 
prophets, whose conduct is to he made their test (7 15-20) ; these 
lead up to the epilogue (7 21-27), in which spurious discipleship 8 
is exposed, and (by means of a parable) the responsibility of 
hearers and the wisdom of practical obedience to Jesus’ com¬ 
mands are vividly depicted. 


In style, conception, and arrangement, Mt. ’s elaborate 
and prolonged Sermon shows traces of his workmanship 

4 Character an< ^ c h aracterlstlc traits. It is a com- 
’ istics " P osltlon rather than an actual address. 

That it was carried in some retentive 
memory as it now stands, is a perfectly unmanage- 


1 Achelis ingeniously traces missionaries (9) and martyrs (xo) 
suffering, the latter (11 fl) generally, the former inside (12) and 
outside (14-16) Israel. The temper of vv. 3-10 resembles, with 
less eschatological emphasis, that of passages like En. 5 7, ‘ but 
for the elect there will be light and joy and peace, and they will 
inherit the earth.’ Cp Taylor’s Ancient Ideals, 2 257 f. (1896). 

2 The connection of 5 12 and 5 13./C seems to be : as successors 
to the noble and devout company of the prophets, you must be 
prepared for hardships which flow from an open stand for 
religion among the people. Fear of such peril is not to deter 
you from taking your place, any more than the subtler tempta¬ 
tion of false modesty. On the continuity, of which Jesus was 
conscious in his preaching of God’s reign, between himself and 
the OT psalmists and prophets, see Barth, Die Hauptproblemc 
des Lebens Jesu, 58-67 (1899). 

3 Zahn ( Einl . 2 277 287) actually makes 5 r6 the theme of the 
sermon, emphasising the apologetic aim of the whole Gospel as 
a defence of Jesus and his religion against current Judaism. 
Grawert ingeniously tries to detect in the beatitudes a reversed 
programme of contents : 5 io = 5 11-16 69 = 517-26 68=627-37 ^7 
= 638-48 56=6 1-34. 5 p = 7 x /. 64 = 73-6 53 = 77-11. 

4 The curious variation of 5 15-17 in an early Talmudic story 
(‘ I am not come to take away from the law of Closes, but to add 
to the law of Moses am I coine,’ accompanied by ‘ Let thy light 
shine in the candlestick ’) is supposed by Giidemann to have 
been derived from Mt.’s Logia. Cp Studia Biblica , 1 57-59 
(Neubauer), P/tilol. Sacra, 45 (Nestle), and Laible, Jcstts 
Christ us irn Talmud (1891), tef. 

5 The good works of v. 16 are simply the higher righteousness 
of v. 20, which (it is implied in vv. 26 and 45) reflects and repro¬ 
duces on earth the character and conduct of the Father in 
heaven ; cp Hohzm. NT Theol. 171 174./C 

6 Although, in conformity to the historical situation, the claim 
of Jesus upon the personal life of his followers is not emphasised 
at this inaugural period of the ministry, and his Messianic role 
is still ohscure (cp on 7 2x f), his commanding authority and 
self-consciousness are evident in words like ‘ I come ... I say.’ 
Such language is the utterance of ‘ a superhuman self-conscious¬ 
ness which, as the secret of Christianity’s origin and growth, 
must be grasped first and foremost as a fact. ... It is quiteim- 
possible _ for us to conceive such an inner life. Revelation, 
redemption, forgiveness, help—he has it all within himself and 
offers it to those who yield to the impression of his personality’ 
(Wernle, Anflinge uns. Religion , 24,/r, after Baur). 

7 Mt. may, however, have meant 619-34 to continue the anti- 
Pharisaic polemic (cp Mk. 12 40 Mt. 23 25 Lk. 16 13./I). 

8 To imitate God’s ungrudging love towards men (5 43-48) or 
to obey his will (7 21) is as impossible along the road of legal 
crupulousness (5 20) as it is for mere profession and empty 
words. On 7 21-23 C P the (too conservative) essay by Schlatter 
in Grei/swaldcr Studien , 85-105 (1895). The citation in 
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able hypothesis. The well-known habit of compiling- 
material, which stamps Mt.’s Gospel, is legible all 
through the oralio Montana ; earlier and later logia are 
massed together, and even their dexterous union cannot 
obliterate their heterogeneous nature and foreign sites. 1 
Mt.’s Sermon, to a much larger degree than Lk.’s, is 
neither consecutive in trend nor a unity in time; in¬ 
ternal evidence, and the comparative evidence gained 
from Lk., put this beyond the reach of doubt. The 
very style shows how the source has been worked over. 

In Mt. 5-7 we have the author’s favourite ‘come unto’ (7rpocr- 
, ipxon.0,1) in the introduction (like Lk.’s * as he was’ [ev Twinfin.] 
11 1 etc.), and favourite or characteristic phrases throughout the 



... . ,, '(ipptd-q: 

5 2i etc., non-Lucan), verbs in -eveu< (injo-reueti/, npo^revetp, 
Aopeveip, ayyapeveip), ‘go thy way’ (uVaye: 624), ‘whoever’ 
(oo-tk;: 53941 7 15 24 = 65, Lk.6 48), ‘ till ’ (e«5: 5i826), ‘before 
[men] (efinpocrOev : 5 16 24 6 \ f. 71), ‘ for so ’ (067015 yap : 25815 
5 12), the simpler pron. for the reflexive (5 29 li 19), 7rp05 to (‘ to ’) 
with infin. (628 61), ‘that . . . may’ (o7raj5 [6 times]), ‘as’ 
(oiorrep : 62 etc.), ‘it is profitable’ (<rvp.^ep6L: 5?g f, non- 
Lucan), 7ron7po5 (-ov) of evil (one) = 5 37 39 6 13 (cp 13 1938 ; Lk. 
645 only of men), Supov a sacrificial gift (523/.), ‘raiment’ 
(ei'Svfia: 625 = Lk.l223 Mt.628 715 etc.), ‘in danger of’ 
(ei/o\05 : 5 21 non-Lucan), ‘altar’ (Ovcriacmjpiop : 5 23 f 
23 18-20 35), ‘be hid ’ (Kpvnroj 5614 etc.), ‘ reward ’ (]xlo-$ 6 <; : 0 \f 
etc.), ‘only’ (p.ovor, adv. : 547), ‘swear’ (o/ulpvcj: 63430 etc.), 

‘ profess ’ (bp.o\oye\o : 7 23 etc.), ‘ for this is ’ (0VT05 yap : 3 3 7 12 ; 
cp 11 10 AV), ‘ bring ... to ’ (npoa-<pepoj : 5 2^f. etc.), ‘ hypocrite ’ 
(v7roxpmj5 I 62 5 16 7 5), ‘wise ’ (<fip 6 i tfio$: ^ 24 etc.), besides, of 
course, the famous kingdom of heaven (5310 etc.) instead of 
kingdom of God , and the distinctive (except Mk. 11 25) usage of 
Father (in heaven, or heavenly} as applied to God (your Father 
occurs in Lk. only 636=Mt. 548 and 123o=Mt. 632, besides 
1232; it is Matthtean). Of Mt.’s 120 hapax legomena the 
Sermon alone contains 12 (/SarToAoyeai, /Spo^x?, SiaWdcrcroi, eipr)- 
vottolos, mo pieeui, euj'Ofai, Idna, KarapLaiddi-o}, Kpvtfialos, fiCXtov, 
no\v\oyia, para, bpro 1 (plur. = vows, 633), n\r)pooi (absol.), 
e0vixo5(547 6 7 IS 17), [/3a a. toiv ovpavun’] and pan i£6> (5 39 2667). 
Phrases like on that day (7 22), ttpiveiv -pa -cn.5 (in sense of 
final judgment, 5 21 f. 7 1 f.) are more frequent in Mt. than in 
the other synoptics, and traces of the apostolic (Pauline ?) age 
have been more or less reasonably found in expressions such as 
epya£. avop-iav (7 23), avo/xia (7 23), ambXeia (7 13), SiKaiocriivy) 
(56 etc. / Lk. 1 75 in OT sense), /xoip05 (622 7 26, etc.), o^eiArj- 
para (612), napanrdjfiaTa (0 14 _/C), nepurareveiv (620), Lyanav 
tov erepov (624 Rom. 13 8), etc. 

Following in the main Mk.’s order during the narra¬ 
tive of the Galilcean mission, though with one char- 
, T . acteristic (see below, § 9) transposition 
6. inLK.: , N]k 3 =Lk 617-19, Mk. 313-19= 
s rue ure. L k> 612-16), which was introduced to 
provide an audience and situation for the non-Marcan 
address to be inserted at this point, Lk. narrates the 
choice of the Twelve and the subsequent position of 
Jesus on some level ground where he was surrounded 
by (a) the Twelve, (b) a large crowd of disciples, and (c) 
a large multitude of non-Galileans. 2 Abbreviating 
Mk.’s account of Jesus as a healer of diseases, Lk. 


2 Clem. 4 accentuates the logion, ‘even though ye be gathered 
with me in my bosom and do not my commandments, etc.’ 

1 Some logia would by their nature be associated with certain 
places and certain people. Others would be somewhat timeless, 
either owing to their repetition or to their less local content. 
Introductory and explanatory comments, by way of petting, 
must have been retained by many of the primitive logia in pass¬ 
ing from oral to written form, just as earth clings to the roots 
of a plucked plant. But a comparison of Mt. and Lk. shows 
that whilst Lk. frequently found no setting for his logia, and 
generally tried to furnish them with a site, Mt. is much less 
concerned to preserve the local and chronological position even 
of logia which he found equipped with such a habitation. His 
Sermon consists of several smaller collections of logia, already 
compiled, perhaps in part by himself, for catechetical purposes. 
These, welded more or less skilfully together, make up the 
splendid summary of the Sermon as it now lies in the gospel. 

2 Mk.’s Galilaeans and (so Ss.) Idumaeans are omitted. __ Just 

as the force of Mt. 614-16 is felt when one realises that it was 

addressed to a crowd drawn primarily from Galilee (425), that 

traditionally inferior and ignorant province (4 15 fX so Lk. s 

omission of the logion from his Sermon becomes significant when 
one recollects that he wrote for a public in the Roman empire 

when memories of the desperate part played by Galilaeans in the 
recent war (66-70 A.D.) made it inadvisable to dwell upon their 
connection with the new religion. Jerusalem and^ Judaea bulk 
largely in Lk. 2-3 ; Lk. alone narrates the Galilaeans punishment 
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hastens to incorporate an address of his to the disciples 
(620, not to the Twelve). 

The address opens with a quartette of beatitudes, apostrophis¬ 
ing literal poverty, physical hunger, and actual tears as destined 
to secure eventually bliss and benefits for disciples in such a 
resent plight of social want and oppression. These beatitudes 
reathe a spirit of intense sympathy with the poor and down¬ 
trodden, which is characteristic of the third gospel. Dives, for 
example (Id 19-31), is not sent to hell simply because he is rich. 
Yet his riches, it is implied, have not merely aggravated his 
guilt, but proved a barrier to the conduct which would have 
saved him. better without them, is the inference. better 
bestow them in alms upon the needy. Lazarus, as this sc riba 
mansuetudinis Christi assumes, being a poor man is pious. 
Similarly, in the good time coming, Jesus promises a complete 
revolution of the social order, when the destitute will receive 
compensation for their present ills * 1 (cp the deliberate ‘ now ’ [ruy] 
repeated in v. 21 ; * is* [ear iy], v. 20, implies certain, not present, 
possession). As (5 27 indicates, vv. 20-26 are spoken in the hear¬ 
ing of the disciples rather than addressed to them directly. They 
represent an impassioned monologue addressed to two general 
classes of individuals whom Jesus, here ‘one of the prophets’ 
indeed, sees in his mind’s eye. Among the many disciples 
( }j.aOr)Tai ) standing round him, there were probably poor men, 
poor by circumstances or by choice (5 n), hungry people (6 if.}, 
and sufferers (6 17 /i). but at this juncture it would have been 
neither an appropriate nor an exhaustive description to classify 
the disciples as a whole under these categories. 

This is corroborated by the quartette of woes (CZ^ ">* 0 , in 
which the reverse side of the picture is sketched (Is. 68-23, cp 
65 13-16). Like the rest of what is peculiar to Lk. in the 
Sermon, it is mainly concerned with the perils of authority (37/'), 
popularity (26), and especially money (24./ y>,f. 38/1). 1 he 

second woe is unaccountably omitted in Ss. There is no woe 
corresponding to the third beatitude, and the fourth woe is 
addressed to the disciples, rather than to an objective class, 
thereby resuming w. 22 /. and paving the way for the transition 
in v. 27. In his second volume Lk. has stories illustrating the 
joy felt by disciples under persecution (623 = Acts 5 41, etc.), 
while at the same time he points out that popularity is not in¬ 
variably (Rom. 14 18) a proof of disloyalty (626, cp Acts 2 47;. 
Although the first three beatitudes and woes are rather external 
and eschatological, 2 the fourth touches a deeper note of experi¬ 
ence ; yet all are controlled by the same sense that the religious 
question is bound up with the social, as the OT prophets were 
never weary of reiterating. 

In quieter tones Jesus now proceeds to address not the twelve 
apostles but the wider circle (61320) of his disciples or im¬ 
mediate hearers (6 27./C), passing from the vehement denuncia¬ 
tion of prosperous and proud folk into a persuasive appeal for 
charity and forbearance among his adherents. 3 The intro¬ 
duction, * but I say unto you’ (aAAa vpuv Ae-yw), where ‘ you * is 
defined by ‘who hear’ (toIs aKououcrir), corroborates the im¬ 
pression that hitherto in 620-26 Jesus has been describing, rather 
than addressing, certain types of men. At this point the con¬ 
trast is almost equal to a dropping of the voice. The substance 
of the discourse, in its second phase, is love to one's enemies or 
opponents. According to Lk., this humane disposition is to be 
expressed not simply in blessing and prayer, but heroically in 
(«) a patient, uncomplaining endurance of violence and robbery, 
and in (b) lending money freely—so freely, indeed, that it is a 
loan merely in name. As usual, the question of money bulks 
largely in Lk.’s mind. He represents Jesus as counselling the 
disciples in effective and unqualified aphorisms never to make 
money an occasion of quarrelling; if it be stolen from them, 
better acquiesce than retaliate and attempt to recover the loss ; 
if borrowed, neither money nor property is to be demanded back. 
To this passive ride, an active side is added ; money is to be 
ungrudgingly lent 4 even to one’s enemies. One does not need 


by Pilate (13 1-3) and the false charge of sedition (utto ttw T. 
23 5) made against Jesus by the priests; Galilee plays no part 
in his Resurrection stories. 

1 Lk.’s Sermon is less true than Mt.’s to the normal position 
of Jesus towards the future of God’s reign on earth ; in rightly 
reproducing the somewhat catastrophic side, which Jesus held 
in common with his age, he fails to give sufficient prominence 
to the inner spiritual side, which formed the real contribution of 
Jesus to the time. Hence the impression left by his Sermon is 
vivid but limited. See Titius, 177./!, 185,/ 

2 This is so far in keeping with the first preaching of Jesus in 
Galilee, which echoed the eschatological note of the baptist 
(Mk. 1 I4./C Alt. 41723./I). both ‘ holy spirit ’ (dytov ivyev/xa) and 
‘fire’ (wip) are in the Sermon; but, particularly in Mt., the 
gracious heavenly spirit predominates, even although Lk. has 
little or nothing of Mt.’s sweeping anti-legal criticism, both 
versions are, from different standpoints, to be regarded as ‘ good 
news’ (Mt. 4 23). 

3 The connection would be still closer if the wealthy 
oppressors of 7 '?'. 24./C were the enemies of 7 '. 27. 

4 On the religious economy of alms see 16 1-14, and contrast 
1233 = 1822 with Mt. 619. Like the Epistle of James,. Lk. 
reflects the trading atmosphere of early Palestinian Christians; 
the dangers presented by property and wealth to the faith 
(Gospels, § 40) are vividly present to his mind. See Peabody’s 
/estts Christ and the Social Life (1901), 197,/, and especially 
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to be rich in order to be robbed or to lend money ; but it is 
obvious that reiterated and prominent injunctions like these 
would lose much of their point, if the society to which they were 
addressed consisted of poverly-stricken outcasts. This enforces 
the view that Siof. is not intended to describe the actual con¬ 
dition of the disciples round Jesus, to whom 6 27_/T is spoken. 

The third phase of the address (39-45) opens w-ith some loosely 
set logia ; the thread upon which LL has strung them seems to 
be as follows. Turning from one’s duty to 

6 . Char- enemies, Jesus dwells on the duty, especially 
acteristics. °f teaching and instruction, which one owes to 
the brethren. To give safe guidance (639 = 
Jas. b\qfl) one must be clear-eyed oneself; to give adequate 
and complete assistance to the untrained and inexperienced, 
one must be equipped adequately first of all (640). Self- 
criticism (641 f.) is the necessary prelude to any sincere and 
useful criticism of other people. It is the inner state of a man’s 
own heart (643-45) that determines the value and virtue of what 
he contributes to the world. See Mines (col. 3098). 

Finally, the epilogue (646-49) in parabolic form (which ‘ might 
constantly inhabit both the memory and the judgment,’ Sir 
Philip Sidney) sums up the responsibility of hearers; a stable 
character is built up not on mere verbal admiration of the 
teacher, but on practical obedience to such commands as he 
has laid down. 

Whatever be Lk.’s method elsewhere in dealing with 
his sources, the Sermon exhibits traces of considerable 
freedom on the part of the editor, whose general 
characteristics of style, conception, and arrangement 
are fairly conspicuous in 620-49. Not merely in the 
beatitudes and woes (Feine, pp. 112-120), but through¬ 
out the whole, the Jewish-Christian circle reflected in 
Lk.’s sources becomes visible and audible. Whilst 
Mt. reflects the early church under the strain of opposi¬ 
tion at the hands of Pharisaic religion, Lk. reveals 
indirectly the fortunes and hopes of Palestinian 
Christians, possibly within the Jerusalem-church (Feine, 
pp. 142- 1 45) itself, under the overbearing rule and 
bitter animosity of the wealthy Sadducees (see Renan's 
/’ Antichrist, chap. 3 ). His sources vibrate with feel¬ 
ing similar in many points to that felt in the Epistle of 
James, Hernias, etc. 1 Formally, too, his pungent 
report of the Sermon is shaped into a homily, whereas 
Mt.’s is built up out of didactic pieces used by catechists 
of the apostolic age. 

In the Lucan beatitudes etc. ( 0 20-26), the poor (tttwxoi) are 
first of all blessed (as already in 4 18 Jesus is represented as 
quoting Isaiah 61 \ f. and placing in the forefront of his mission 
—* to preach the gospel to the poor’ [evayyeAicrao-tfai tttwxoIs]), 
several of the Lucan haf>ax It’ gomena occur (eg. yeAaw and 
trKtpraw), and in the introductory formula (endpa*; ac.t.A.), as 
throughout the rest of the address, the style is predominantly 
Lucan. Favourite or characteristic Lucan terms recur ; eg., 
K\attLy (more external than Mt.’s neyOeiy), Kara ra aura notetv 
(6 23), irAovcrios, viiv, wapa/cA^ons (624 of selfish worldly satis¬ 
faction, as opposed to messianic bliss, 225, cp 16 25), efininkiipi 
(625, contrast similarly 1 53), imraw (621 1 53), was with ptc. 
(63047 etc.), tv kqv (62435), awatTelv (6 3opl2 20), d7ro\a/mfidyeiy 
(634), naOux; (636), koAttos (638), o/mottos (631, etc.), traAeuw 
(in unique sense 638), eKirinrety (639, cp Mt. 15 14), ISios (641, 
cp Mt. 7 4; 644, cp Mt. I233), epxe< 70 ai wpos (647 14 26), 
vnoSeii-u (6 47 12 5), one instance of his preference for compounds 
with dvri (638), icr^uw [ovk] (648), Se #cat (6 39), el jet with^dative 
(632_/!), the Hebraism iSov yap (623, etc., never Mt.), tln-ti'-ay 

(639, etc. ; Mt. I247 ?), etwe^ napaf$o\.rjv (6 30, etc., only Mk. 
12i2), Acat auros (620, etc.), Tvpoaevxetrdai nept (628 Acts 8 15), 
v\pt(TTO<; of God (1 32 35 76 ; 6 35), the common Lucan and Pauline 
constr. of the article (642 ; only in .Alt. once, 7 3), etc Notable 
ha/>ax legomena are: aweA7rt$brre5 2 (635), vwepeAcxvvrto (638), 
Trie'jtu (638), 7rArj/u/auprj5 (648), <tko.it tw (648), fiaOvy w (648), ti^. 
de/j.. (6 48 14 23), av/j-ninTui (6 49), npo<rprjyyvpu (6 an d P 1 TyM a 

(ti 49). In 627/ e\ 0 poi and /xtcrovi'Te? are paralleled as in 171, 


L. Paul’s study ( Z 1 VT , 1901, pp. 504-544), ‘AVelcher Reiche 
wird selig werden?’ Also Hastings’ DB 4 19 /. 

1 Cp the second-century interpolations in Test. Jud. 25 ; kol 
01 ey Tnoixeiq Sta Kvptov Tr\ovTiad^<TOVTai xat oi er rreviq \opTacr- 
drjcrovTat. ... ol Si d<re/3eis nei'6rj<jov<rt. Kat a/u.apTu>Aoi xAaii- 
crorrat. The preceding saying (ot ev Avtttj TeAevnjcrai'Te? 
avacrr^crovTai ey \apa) reflects an outlook alien to either of the 
synoptic versions of the beatitudes—a fact which incidentally 
confirms their historic verisimilitude. \\ hen the Sermon was 
spoken, Jesus had not yet emphasised his second coming or even 
his death ; all the future for him and his lay within the horizon 
of his lifetime, as yet hardly clouded by opposition culminating in 
tragedy or delay. Even the allusions to excommunication 
from the synagogue and other apostolic ills do not obliterate 
this primitive feature, although they qualify it. 

2 The idea is one of several anticipated in Ps. Sol. (cp 5 15./I). 
See further, on the meaning, Reinach, Revue des etudesgrecques, 

1 1894, pp. 52-58. 
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and ill-will 1 defined as speech (xarap.) and act (emjp. cp i Pet. 
8 16). 2 Similar phrases recalling the apostolic age may be seen 
in the use of Lk.’s favourite (eleven times) ayiov rrvzvp.a (11 13), 
ayadoTroiuv (0 9 33 35, never in Mt. ; cp 1 Pet. 2 15 20 3 6 17), and 
defxe\iov (t 5 48, cp 1 Cor. 3 10, etc.), besides phrases like ‘ Father ’ 
‘pitiful’ (*» 36, up 2 Cor. 1 3), irape\eu' ((>29), ^api? (632-34, for 
Mt.’s fJLL(T06 s), ajuaprwAot (generic for Mt.’s eOvtKOi, reAwj/ai), 
a^aptoro? (0 35 = 2 Tim. 3 2 ; cp 813 with 1 Tim. 4 1), eAirt^iei*/ 
(6 34, etc., only once in quot. in Mt. 12 21), and blind guides 
(639 — Rom. 2 19, which is perhaps a reminiscence of the logion). 
Similarly, the two other passages (11 1-4 9-13 12 22-34) where 
Lk. has reproduced maiter included in Mt.’s Sermon, show 
evident traces of the author’s style in favourite or characteristic 
expressions, such as : — avaarras, avacnavr^ (H7 /.), KaO' rf/uepay 
(11 3), rrpos of address, very common in Lk. (11 1 12 22), et7rev Se 
(It 2 1222), ns with a noun (11 1 12 16, etc., only once in Mt. 
12 n), d>s = where (11 1, never in Mt.), jSaAAavTicu' (1233), elvai 
with prep, and art. (11 1). 


These linguistic phenomena bring Lk.’s version of 
the Sermon into line with the rest of his gospel. It 
cannot be said that Hebraisms or Aramaisms are at all 
characteristic of the passage, and the inference is that 
Lk. has either translated from Q with a freedom which 
makes his rendering something of a paraphrase, or (as 
is more probable) that like Mt. he has edited and in 
part rewritten a Greek recension of Q. In this Q, 
to all appearance, the Sermon lay between the choice 
of the Twelve and the healing of the centurion’s child at 
Capernaum (Mk. 3 13-19= Lk. 6 12-16 Mt. 8 5-13 = Lk. 
7 1-10). Near (MV. ) Capernaum and about midway 
in the Galikean period Jesus may be conjectured to 
have spoken this address. It is much less probable 
that Lk. had before him not merely the logia but also 
another independent document containing a discourse 
which he confused with the Sermon on the Mount. 


In three instances our canonical Mk. contains logia 
equivalent to passages in the Sermon : on retribution 

7 Sermonic 424 = Mt> < 633 ^ 7 2 Lk ‘ ( 12 3 ^) 6 38, 
;• ® on saltless salt 9 5 ort = Mt. 5 i 3 « Lk. 

ogi m . 24^ an[ j on a f or givi n g spirit with 
prayer 11 25 [26] = Mt. 614/. 

The presence of these in Mk. may be due to a redactor of the 
primitive ‘ Mk.,’ who had become acquainted with the logia; 
certainly the first two Marcan passages occur in extremely 
difficult contexts and are in themselves not particularly apposite, 
whilst the third is distinctly inappropriate to its surroundings 
(cp Mk. 11 23 from Mt. 17 20). Even were this hypothesis 
rejected, however, it. would not be necessary to presuppose 
Mk.’s acquaintance with Q. There may have been identical or 
substantially identical logia in Q and in the Petrine narrative 
which is practically equivalent to the primitive ‘Mk.’ There 
is no reason to believe that these documents were mutually 
exclusive, and it is natural to suppose that occasionally the 
ame logia in divergent historical settings and linguistic shapes 
lay in both: e.g., Mt. 5 29/r 3 (Q)= 18 sy. Mk.9434547; Mt. 
532 Lk. 10 18 (Q)=Mt. 19 9 Mk. 10 uy Similarly it is possible 
that even within Q itself logia lay in two different, connections 
preserved from heterogeneous traditions. A capital instance 
is the saying on the lamp and the bushel, which is a pendant to 
the parable of the seeds (Mk. 4 21 = Lk. S 16, Jiilicher, Gleichnis - 
reden 28692 ; cp Gospels, § 134, col. 1875), and also connected 
with a disciple-logion (Mt. 015, repeated and misplaced by Lk. 
in 11 33). This seems on the whole a preferable hypothesis to 
that which would confine the logion to the former setting and 
make its employment elsewhere by Mt. and Lk. an arbitrary' dis¬ 
placement and application. Mt. 7 16*18 and 1233-35 form 
independent variations of a common idea rather than a doublet, 
and passages like 3 10 = 7 19 37 —12 34 2333 may reasonably be 
taken as reminiscences by a younger man of his first leader’s 
phraseology. These are cases where pure literary criticism 
requires to he conscious of its limitations. 

Happily, in the absence of direct parallels 4 to the 


1 Justin Martyr’s apology is offered (1 5) vnep t 0 >v etc nai'Tos 
yevovs aedpunTOiV aSueto? /LU<rov/u.eVa>v xal iirrjpea^oixei><ov. 

2 Similarly, in expanding the warning against censoriousness 
G 37 y Mt. 7 i /.), Lk. redoubles it by adding KaraSiKaad-qTe (of 
which, as of a7roAuo> = let off, Mt. 18 27, Mt. is content to give a 
practical illustration 12 7), and presents the positive side as the 
special form which appealed to him, viz. charity in the sense of 
liberality or benevolence. The ground of v. 35 is shifted ; 
charity now is advocated as certain to win ample return. 

3 V. 30 is textually suspect, however (om. D, Ss), and with 
v. 29 is probably placed here by the editor. 

4 The parallels in Jewish thought ( e.g . Hillel, the Essenes, 
the Pirke Aboth, and the earlier wisdom-literature, including 
the negative form of the law of love) may be seen in Wiinsche, 
J. Lightfoot, Wetstein, or Rodrigues ’ Les origines du Sermon 
de la Montague (for Mt. 69-13 see Lord’s Prayer), and are 
worked out in more or less detail by critical editors. So far as 
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Sermon in the fourth gospel, the comparative phenomena 
8 Mt ’s of the third & os P el enaIjIe sometimes 
Sermon a t0 anal > rse Mt -’ s version of the Sermon, 
compilation. which is obviousl >' composite, into its 
^ component parts. At least seven 

passages set in Mt. 5-7 appear throughout Lk., although 
differently edited and applied, in connections which are 
not merely superior but intrinsically probable from the 
historical standpoint. These are the logia on (a) coming 
to terms with an opponent (Mt. 525/ = Lk. 12 57-59), 1 
(b) the model prayer (Mt. 69-15 = Lk. 11 1-4), (c) God 
and mammon (Mt. 624 = Lk. 16 13), {d) worldly anxiety 
(Mt. C 25-33 = Lk. 12 22-31), 2 (e) encouragement to prayer 
(Mt. 7 7 -11 — Lk. 11 9-13), {/) the narrow' way (Mt. 
7 13/. = Lk. 1323 f . ), and {g) the final rejection (Mt. 
72i-23 = Lk. 1825-27). 3 Upon the other hand, it must 
be admitted that Lk. is possibly inferior to Mt. in his 
setting of other four logia which occur in Mt. 5-7 ( 5 15 = 
Lk. 11 33, 5 18= Lk. 16 17, 631 y. =Lk. 16 18, 622 f.— Lk. 
11 34-36); although this does not imply that even Mt. 
preserves them in their original strata. T wo instances 
are neutral—that is to say, Jesus might have uttered the 
saying upon either occasion or upon both, so far as 
the evidence available is concerned (Mt. 5i3 = Lk. 14 34, 
619-21 = Lk. 1233y. ; so e.g ., Lk. 644« = Mt. 12 33^, 6 45c' = 
Mt. 1234^). In three instances of a doublet in Mt. 
affecting the Sermon (629/. = 188 /. 632=199 and 7 19 = 
3 10 Lk. 39), the historic probabilities seem to favour 
that setting of the logion which is extra-Sermonic. 

The Sermon also exhibits several curious instances of 
transposition (e.g., the temptation-narrative Mt. 45-10 = 
q T Lk. 45-12, Jonah and Solomon Mt. 

... 12 4iy. = Solomon and Jonah Lk. Il3iy., 

'ssr -Aw?: . f. 

K. . . . t/JLCLT. )= Lk. 629 [ill. K. . . . X- )> 
54244 (liberality and prayer) = Lk. 628 30 (prayer and 
liberality), 5 45 /. (sonship and reward) = Lk. 632-35 
(reward and sonship), Mt. 619 f. (moth and thief) = Lk. 
12 33 (thief and moth), Mt. 619/. 33 (treasure in heaven and 
seeking kingdom) = Lk. 12 29 f. 33 f. (seeking kingdom 
and treasure in heaven), Mt. 628(neitherlabournorspin) = 
Lk. 1227 (neither spin nor weave [Ti. \VH m £-]), Mt. 7 16 
(grapes and figs) = Lk. 644 (figs and grapes). Such trans¬ 
positions occur throughout the three synoptists. If literary 
variety be considered too artificial a motive to explain 
their phenomena, we must have recourse to the hypothesis 
that such divergencies grew up unconsciously during 
the period of oral transmission, although the freaks of 


the Sermon is concerned, the resemblances only serve to 
accentuate the profound difference between Jesus and the 
contemporary piety of his age, even when he is using the latter’s 
language and developing germs already present on the higher 
levels of the OT and of pre-Christian Judaism. Here, from the 
historical standpoint, Jesus appears engaged not merely in 
clearing away accumulated rubbish to permit the stream of 
piety to have free course, but in opening fresh fountains for its 
supply as well as in disclosing a reach and flow for its waters 
larger than had been hitherto imagined—much less attained. 

5 As Lk. plainly reproduces the original setting of this logion 
(cp Weiss, Matth. Evglm. 158 /.), and as Mt. 621-48 represents 
a homogeneous and fairly coherent address, it is probably right 
to regard 025^ as an interpolation (e.g., Holtzmann, IJruce, 
R6ville). Its insertion was mediated by the well-known con* 
nection of debt and sin in the ethnic mind (Exp.T 10 54, cp 
Mt. 6 12 i4_/C). 

2 The unique ‘ the nations of the world ’ (ra edi'Tj tov noofxov : 
Lk. 12 30), translating an Aramaic or Hebrew rabbinical equiva¬ 
lent (cyiyrt n’lSK, Dalman, Wortejesu , 1 i44y), is one proof that 
Lk. stands nearer than Mt. to the original source. Lk.’s retention 
of Lk. 12 32 balances his omission of Mt. 6 34. Similarly the un- 
Matthaian kingdom 0/ God in Mt. 633 (as in 12 28 19 24) shows 
that Q is reproduced here verbally, as by Lk. ; ‘and the righteous¬ 
ness ’ (koX tt}v Six. : cp Jas. 1 20) is an editorial explanation (like 
7rpd>Toi') or gloss upon ‘kingdom.’ Even were the variant order- 
adopted (his righteousness and kingdom), still ‘ kingdom would 
remain as the predominating term. Lk. 12 31 is plainly more 
faithful to the original. Cp Titius, 82. 

3 Lk. preserves, in an altered and somewhat expanded form, 
the original reference to unbelieving Jews. Mt., who applies 
the logion to antinomian adherents of Jesus (possibly ultra- 
Pauline Christians), is obliged to use the sequel elsewhere 
(8 u jf. — Lk. 13 28 /.), as it would not have suited his purpose in 
the Sermon. 
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memory do not seem quite adequate to account for 
inversions so repeated. Intentional or accidental, they 
are to all appearance destitute of significance. 

Assuming these results and continuing to employ 
the larger report as more convenient for the purpose of 
comparative analysis, we now pass to its divisions. As 
a working hypothesis we may provisionally surmise that 
the original scheme 1 of the Sermon in Q embraced (a) 
beatitudes, (b) a statement of Jesus' relation to the 
Jewish law, followed by (c) a definition of his own nova 
lex, and (d) a warning against unreal, idle adherence to 
it and to himself. If Lk. ’s level spot (617) meant a 
plateau among the hills, a comprehensive designation 
of the Sermon both in Lk. and Mt. might be ' the 
teaching on the hill-side’ or ' the hill-teaching.’ 

(a) The divergence of the beatitudes in style and 
Spirit accentuates at the very outset the general variation 
10 The tlie two re P orts * I-k. ’s four beatitudes 

VipatiHirtp* are follo "' ed2 l>y four woes (after Dt. 

and woes Mt '' S sta , nd alon \ sa , ve 

for an expansion or application of the 

eighth. Lk.’s are more vehement (see. pers. plur.), 
Mt.’s (exc. 5 11) employ the quieter third plur. Lk.’s 
order (poor, hungry, weeping, persecuted) differs from 
what verbally corresponds to it in Mt. (poor in spirit, 
mourners, meek, 4 hungry for righteousness, merciful, 
pure in heart, peacemakers, persecuted), much more 
his general atmosphere and colour. The original 
Sermon in Q probably contained beatitudes and woes in 
the second person corresponding to those preserved with 
somewhat heightened ascetic colouring by Lk. ; their 
number it is impossible to ascertain with any certainty ; 
their nature is as elusive, except that it was less restricted 
and external than Lk.’s report (see below, on the 
audience). Mt. 5 n f — Lk. 622/ is apostolic in its 
present form (cp for my sake, the Name, and terms of 
persecution 5 ) ; especially in Mt. 5 n f it is a comment 
such as Mt. loves, added here to lead over from the 
beititudes into 513-16. 

As the crucial instance of the first beatitude indicates, the 
discrepancies of the two reports run back not only to the pre¬ 
dilections of the final editors, but to variant renderings of the 
vernacular in Q : 7 ttio,\oi and raimi/oi are 0 ’s equivalents for 
DTy in Is. fil i, a passage applied by Lk. elsewhere to Jesus 
and his career (4 17yC, where Mt. places the Sermon), and npatls 
is similarly used. Mt.’s beatitudes, therefore, represent varia¬ 
tions upon the leading idea of ‘ the poor being blessed ’—‘ poor’ 
being the devout lower classes in the main. Lk.’s rendering is 
truer to the letter, Mt.’s to the spirit, of the original. 6 No 


1 Feine (‘Ueber das gegenseitige Yerhallniss tier Texte der 
Bergpredigt bei Mt. und bei Lk.,' JPT, 1S85, pp. 1-85) finds 
the original Sermon in Mt. 5 3-10 17 20-22 2-jf. 33-48 61-6 16-18 
7 1-5 12 15-1821 24-27. The Hebrew and Greek reconstruction 
attempted by Resch ( Aussercanon. Paralleltexte , 1893-7, 

U62-65 81-102 113/? 362-98 101-6; Die Logia Jesu , 1898, pp. 
18-29) traces the Sermon in 5 1-6 11 f. 20-22 2~ f. 31 33*35<r 37-48 
7 1-5 12 16-18 2 of. 24-27 ; whilst Wendt’s outline consists of Lk. 

0 20-26 Mt. 517-20 21-24 27-29 a 31-42 7 12 643-47 Lk.634 Mt. 

5 48 6 1-18 7 1-5 15-19 7 21 (Lk. 646) 24-27. 

3 Fourfold woe in En. 1*5 4-7. Ss. om. Lk. (125/?, KarrjpTicr- 
/bteVo? . . . a v to v 40, and softens beatitudes from second to third 
person plural. See J. Weiss, Predigt Jesu, 179-187. 

3 Or seven (as c.g., 4 Esd. 7 78-99. where seven woes follow), if 
5 10 b ( = 53 b) is supposed to mean a fresh start. It is quite 
fanciful to see a counterpart to the decalogue in ten beatitudes 1 
(I)elitzsch, Kdersheim). On Mt. 63, with its secondary form, ! 
cp Klopper, ZIVT , 1894, pp. 175-191, with the essay of Kabisch j 
in St.Kr. (1896) 195-215 ; on the general superiority of Lk.'s 
report, Adeney, Expos. 5th ser. 2361-370. 

4 The alternative order (meek, mourners), even if better 
attested, would not affect this point. 

5 There was a reasonable ground for anticipating persecution, 
although Mt. either ignores or fails to emphasise it, in the recent 
arrest of Jesus’ master (Mt. 4i2), as well as in the conflict 
which had taken place between Jesus and the religious 
authorities (Jesus, §§ 22 f.\ The Sermon by no means portrays 
the flush of an absolute Galikean success. See § 6, n. 1. 

6 Lk.'s fundamental idea is (cp Feine, 25-35) that no satis¬ 
faction will be got in the present age, such are its contradictions 
and oppressive manners; Mt.’s view is, no satisfaction will be 
got in this or any age of the world, since the inner needs of the 
soul cannot he. satisfied outside of God. Lk.’s report suits the 
original situation better. But Mt.’s is truer to the central teach¬ 
ing of Jesus ; his beatitudes give rich and vigorous expression 
to the purest ideal of the Christian consciousness, even although, 
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doubt, language such as that preserved by Lk. would appear 
ambiguous and unsatisfactory to those who had lost touch with 
the primitive situation in which the words were spoken, or who 
had not the same intellectual sympathies. Mt.’s version, figura¬ 
tive and traditional in its use of language hallowed by religious 
associations, would appeal to a larger circle. 

(b) The attitude of Jesus to the Jewish law would 
naturally form a cardinal topic in any such inaugural 
11 Jesus address, especially as popular curiosity 

and the law m ^ st have been alrea<J y whetted and 
misunderstanding created by the con¬ 
flicts between Jesus and the religious authorities. The 
prospect of a revolutionary attitude upon his part towards 
the law must have stirred hopes and fears alike un¬ 
founded. But the original form of the passage in Q 
seems to have been expanded by Mt. and abbreviated 
by Lk. The latter had an obvious motive for omitting 
anti-legal polemic from his narrative as unsuitable and 
irrelevant to his audience ; his familiarity with most of 
the logia underlying Mt. 5 13-16 17-20 21-48 is proved by 
his reproduction of several elsewhere in more or less apt 
situations (see above, § 8/.). Mt. 521-24 27/ 31-48, there¬ 
fore, is in all likelihood substantially reproduced from 
Q, filled out by the incorporation of two logia from other 
places (25/. 29/). 1 From this passage in his edition 
of Q, Lk. has merely taken the climax - (i.e., the super¬ 
seding of retaliation by unstinted love), in order to pre¬ 
serve the distinctive assertion of the new law. The 
linguistic variations seldom affect the sense of the parallel 
passages materially. Nor does the catechetical form of 
Mt.’s version with its careful structure, reproduced from 
the church catechism of Q, imply that Jesus did not use 
such a method of instruction. He taught as a rabbi. 
The apostolic churches arranged and used his sayings 
for catechetical purposes, but in this Jesus had to some 
degree anticipated them ; the five commandments of the 
lawgiver in Mt. 5 21 ff. may well be a specimen of the 
preaching which Jesus already practised in the syna¬ 
gogues, 3 where part of the service consisted in the read¬ 
ing of OT scriptures from the law and the prophets, 
followed by comments (Lk. 417, cp Acts 13 x 5 ; Schiir. 
Hist. ii. 263 / 81). Cp Synagogue, §§ 8 ff. 

The transition from the beatitudes into the relation of 
Jesus to the law was probably mediated in Q by logia 
- 9 ivrf r f. (corresponding to those substantially 
.013 1 . p reservec j j n Mt. 5 13-16 17 20) upon the 
sphere and function of those whose character had just 
been described, as well as upon the personal attitude 
assumed by their leader to the conventional religion. 
Whether 5 13-16 in whole or part belonged to the original 
Sermon is doubtful. Were the Sermon addressed to the 
Twelve (so, e.g., Hahn, Resch, and [Lk.] O. Holtz- 
mnnn), the passage would be quite in line with 1041, 
where the Twelve are also prophets (ep 5 i 2 and 513). 
Even with an audience of many disciples, as Mt. and 
Lk. both describe the scene, the appropriateness of 
the passage is defensible (the prophets as in Jas. 5 10/.). 
The connection of 512 (Lk. 623) and 5 i7 is excellent ; 
but the intervening sentences may have been an aside 


upon critical grounds, they may not justify their claim to be 
regarded as the prelude to the historical Sermon. 

1 Possibly v. 13/. are also foreign to their context, as that 
stood in the original Sermon. The superior position of 5 32 at 
It) 9 might, hut does not necessarily, involve that 631^ did not 
belong to its Sermonic context. The omission of 5 47 (with k, 
Ss.) would contribute to the terseness of the context. 

2 Thus failing in the Sermon to establish (with Mt.) the his¬ 
torical continuity of Jesus with the religious tradition of the 
past. He had done this already and otherwise (4 16 /.). Bui 
with Lk. the disciples of Jesus within Judaism have ‘somewhat 
to become ’ rather than ‘somewhat to cast off,’ in taking their 
course of obedience to him. 

3 On the significance of this early ministry among the syna¬ 
gogues of Galilee (Lk. 4 15 444 = Mk. 1 39 Mt.423), which was 
interrupted and checked by the scribes, see Bruce, With Open 
Face , 8-0-106(1896). ‘Great temporary popularity, little perma¬ 
nent fruit ’ sums up its effects; but, as the Sermon indicates, it 
enabled Jesus to come to an issue with the current legal religion, 
besides inducing him to turn his attention specially to the sus¬ 
ceptible disciples (fiaOr/Tdi) who showed some capacity of mind 
and soul for the new teaching. 
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{for which Mt. has prepared by the words rot)s Trpb 
vjxCjv), after which Jesus resumed the tenor of his speech. 
Function depends on character, and privilege implies 
responsibility ; the disciples are an Israel within Israel, * 1 
whose raison d'etre is to permeate the people as a whole, 
instead of preaching an esoteric piety or an Essene-like 
retirement. The horizon of Jesus was primarily Judaism 
at this period (Rom. 15 7-9); with a high and devout 
consciousness of his mission, which was partly to be 
achieved through his adherents, he sets himself and 
them (in these logia) to the regeneration of Judaism.* 2 3 
Whatever be the originof 14^, the logia 13 and 14a 
(15-16) may quite well have lain side by side (otherwise 
Gospels, § 134) in the original (cp the Roman proverb, 
nil sale et sole utilius), though not exactly in their present 
form. The traces of editorial handling, however, do not 
affect the substance of the passage ; its parts fit in here 
at least as well as, if not better than, in their arrangement 
by Mk. and Lk. ; and as a whole this didactic piece 
vindicates its position in the Sermon. If any ‘definite 
historical situation ’ (Weizs.) needs to be sought for the 
passage, its present site affords a motif of sufficient 
psychological and historical importance. 

Whilst 61720 is not only an authentic saying but also 
in its proper place as a vindication of Jesus against the 
1 o ™rj. r suspicion of laxity and undue mildness 

raised 4 by his free, daring attitude to 
the law, 5 18 f. is widely accepted as representing a 
Jewish-Christian gloss which evidently (cp its partial 
retention in sharper form by Lk. 10 17, Mt.’s uDra being 
secondary, Dalman 4-5) belonged not merely to (J mt 
but to Q. See Gospels, §§ 34 a, 112 c, 128*?; Feine, 
pp. 25-35 ; also Moffatt, Historical New Testament 
( (2) 1901, pp. 645/). 

The aim of the OT religion, as expressed by the phrase ‘the 
law or the prophets,’ 5 was to he realised by Jesus in the higher 
Christian ‘righteousness ’ (Sitcaiocrvt'y), not (as 18 f. imply) through 
the permanent validity of the Mosaic code with its statutory and 
ritual elements, although the more conservative circles of Jewish 
Christianity believed that the latter was not merely legitimate 
but essential to the new faith. It is one thing to say that the law 
contained a divine revelation ; it would have been quite another 
thing for Jesus to say that the Mosaic law (Leviticus and all) with 
its injunctions had still a future and a rdle. The very qualifica¬ 
tions and repudiations of 6 21-44 indicate the irrelevance of 5 18/i 
to the original context. 6 * On the other hand, 61720 define n ot 


1 614, with an instance of Mt.’s partiality for ‘the world ’ (6 
*607x05), reflects (as it stands) the universalism which forms one 
trait of Alt. Originally in Aramaic the logion had a range con¬ 
sonant with the historical situation of Jesus and the disciples (so 
yrie, i3 = land, not earth). Cp Dalman’s IVorte Jesu, 1 136 144. 
The selection of the twelve shows that Jesus already contem¬ 
plated a vocation on the part of his disciples, which was not 
confined, of course, to the Twelve (cp Lk. 839 Mk. 938). Un¬ 
fortunately Mt., who preserves the logion on vocation, omits to 
narrate beforehand the incident which helps to elucidate its 
aptness. 

- It is needless, therefore, to regard 5 13-T6 (with R6ville, 
2128-130) as a patriotic address to the Jewish people ideally 
represented by the crowd, whom Jesus exhorts to be faithful to 
their historical vocation and to show themselves worthy of their 
religious superiority to the surrounding world. No direct preach¬ 
ing as yet (except for the Twelve? Mk. 1 17 = Mt. 4 19); only 
the expression of an upright and exceptionally pious life. Cp 
Titius, 12-17. 

6 The Oxyrh. Logion 7 (‘a city built upon a high hill and 
established cannot either fall or be hidden’) blends 5 14^ and 
7 24 /., and 614-16 was known to the author of the Pastorals 
(1 Tim, 625) as well as to Justin (Apol. 1 16). 

A Perhaps already in his younger brother James, who appears 
in tradition (cp von Dobschiitz, Die urchristlichen Gemeinden , 
112/: 272/: [1902]) as an austere and strict Jewish Christian; 
certainly jn the Scribes and Pharisees, who felt themselves re¬ 
sponsible for defending the faith against unsettling tendencies. 
Even the disciples may already have needed a warning of this 
kind against rash inferences from sayings like Mk. 2 22 c. 

5 Unless (Wernle) ‘or the prophets’ (rj rovs rrpo</> ijra?) be an 
editorial gloss (oin. Clem. Horn. 3 51). P>ut if Paul could appeal 
from ‘ the law ' to ‘ the law and the prophets ’ for anticipations of 
that ‘righteousness of God’ which was realised in the gospel 
(Rom. 3 2i_/T), surely Jesus could have done the same. Chry¬ 
sostom’s discovery of a certain reserve and guarded tone in 5 17 
( oiKovofita Xoyoiv) is imaginary. On * the righteousness of 
Christ's kingdom ' (Mt. 617/I), cp Dods, Expos. 4th ser. 9 70 /. 
161 /, also Gardner’s Explor. Evangelica , 192./: 

6 As it stands, however, 6 17-20 reflects Mt.’s apologetic temper, 
especially in its effort to show the Jews of the Diaspora the 
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merely the theme of the Sermon but the permanent attitude of 
Jesus towards possible abuses and misunderstanding of his gospel 
(cp Klopper, ZIPT, 1896, pp. 1-23). The critical attitude which a 
reformer finds it necessary to assume towards orthodox opinion 
and habit in order to clear the road for positive and healthy pro¬ 
gress, is generally mistaken for mere iconoclasm ; he is impugned 
as a mover of old landmarks, and one of his first and hardest 
duties is to show that valid change and advance in religion only 
knit the bonds of moral claim more tightly on the conscience. 

{c) The abruptness with which the nova lex is intro¬ 
duced in Lk. (827-36) contrasts unfavourably with the 
14 . The fine elimax of Mt - (643-48), 1 which comes 
new law after a Sfnoot k atld clear series of anti¬ 
theses to the traditional legislation (21-42). 

In Mt. 643-48, which Mt. has correctly preserved as the 
kernel of the Sermon, the new ‘righteousness’ already sketched 

I is elucidated with respect to (i.) murder and anger (21-24) i see 

; Raca and Sykedkium. 8 The form of denunciation (eVoxo? with 
gen. of punishment or punishment’s source, in Mk. 829 of the 
crime) is said to be common in inscriptions against guilty persons 
in Asia Minor (Rams. Exp. 7 T 0 55/); zc 23/ reflect Palestinian 
Christianity previous to 70 a.d. and emphasise the duty of recon¬ 
ciliation as paramount, superseding even the claim of sacrifice. 
Cp Epict. Diss. 2 10, ‘if you go and blame your brother, I tell 
you, you have forgotten who you are and what you are called ' 
(/.<•'., a brother). The same inwardness breathes in the treatment 
(ii.)of adultery and divorce 8 (27/: 31 /.); cp Gom-kls, § 143d; 
Marriage, § 6. (iii.) Laxity in oaths (33-37), as well as in 
marriage, had already been checked by the Essenes, and 34.7C 
is a Jewish commonplace (cp, besides Wetstein, ad loc., C harles 
on Slav. En. 49 i, also Harnack or Conybeare on Acta Apollon. 
6). A remarkable parallel from a pagan inscription of the Kata- 
kaumene is cited by Rams. Exp. T 10 109, and Doughty ( Ar. 
Des. 1 264-269) notes the frivolous, lavish use of oaths among the 
Arabs, (iv.) ‘ Retaliation superseded by beneficence ’ (38-42) is 
put in characteristically Oriental and paradoxical form,'though 
Epictetus also (Diss. 822) teaches the cynic to practise forbear¬ 
ance, and when flogged to love those that flog bin , even yield¬ 
ing his body to the free pleasure of anybody, (v.) Love to one’s 
enemies (43-48), with prayer for them, constitutes the distinctive 
spirit of the new reign (cp v. 20 with v. 46 /.) ; the divine ideal is 
magnanimity, which Jesus inculcates on his adherents as their 
duty; in short a ‘love imperturbable* (Beyschlag), which is not 
deterred from serving other people by their ingratitude or active 
opposition ,4 but finds its motive in ardent desire to be like Clod, 
and its method in instinctive activity, not in punctilious per¬ 
formance of set duties. See Lovingkindness, § 4, and 
Neighbour. 

Lk.'s indifference to tlie critical attitude of Jesus, 
which dictated his omission of the logia corresponding 
to Mt. 621-48, leaves him with a report of the nova lex (6 
27-36) which is, upon the whole, less admirably arranged 5 

spiritual continuity between esteem for the Law'as an ethical code 
and devotion to Jesus its ‘end’ (tcAo?) ; see Wernle, ZHTIC, 
1900, p. 4 7/. This tendency has led Mt. to preserve traditions 
and logia which often seem rather alien to the catholic spirit of 
his own mind. See Manchot, Prot. Monatsi 1902, pp. 211-227. 

1 ‘ 3 'his is not by any means an ideal such as could be derived 
from the hopes of the future cherished by the Jews, or from their 
law; it is in the truest sense the possession of Jesus alone’ (O. 
Holtzmann, Lehen Jesu, 192). Whilst this is true of 648, 544/: 
Is not unparalleled; cp, e.g., Seneca (de Bene/. 4 26, ‘si deos 
imitaris, da et ingratis beneficia ; nam et sceleratis sol oritur, et 
piratis patent maria ’), and, earlier still in Judajsni, Ecclus. 4 10 
(‘Be as a father to the fatherless. . . . So shalt thou be as a son 

; of the most High’). See O. Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitgesch. 

• (1895) 226/, Lightfoot, Dhilippians, 283-287, and HC\ 61-62 214/ 

2 On 622, Field’s Otium Norvic. (pars tertia, 1890), 3-5 ; and 
for Lk. 635, ibid., 59. The opprobrious terms of Alt. 022 may 
have been actually thrown at Jesus by the Pharisees and their 
followers in the heat of controversy. 

3 When these are treated separately, the antitheses against 
the Scribes fall into two sets of three (6 21 /. 27/ 31/', 33/ 38/ 
43/.), followed by three anti-I’harisaic in 6 1 j. 3/ 16 /., followed 
by three others in 7 1/ 4,/ 12. It is doubtful whether this trim 
scheme was present to the mind of the editor of Mt.; but even if 
it was, the arrangement seems artificial rather than spontaneously 

1 natural, and forms one reason for doubting whether the con¬ 
nection of 61-18 with what precedes is anything more than 
literary. The last-named passage is certainly less spontaneous 
than, e.g., Mk. 11 24 /. 21822. But the methods of Christ's 
teaching were versatile, and whilst the passage is misplaced and 
possibly edited, it seems hardly safe to argue back to ‘ ecclesi¬ 
astical piety’ as its basis (Carpenter, First Three Gospels^, 
1890, p. 356). # # ^ ... 

4 Another genuine reflection of this evangelic tradition occurs 
in the two logia (preserved by Jerome) of the ‘ Gospel to the 
Hebrews': (a) et nunquam la^ti sitis, nisi cum fratrem vestrum 
videritis in caritate, (l>) inter maxima ponitur crimina, qui fratris 
sui spiritual contristaverit. Jesus left it to common sense to 
apply the logion on indiscriminate charity ; the necessary quali- 

1 fication is explicitly appended in Did. 1 6. 

5 Resch suggests for 640 a place in the address at the^ Last 

Supper (after Mt. 20 28 Mk. 10 45). At any rate 639/ is irrele- 
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and less definite in content (cp, e.g ., sinners for pagans | 
and tax-gatherers , XPW™* 35] for Mt. 645, sons of | 
most High 1 for Mt. 648, the omission of 038 /. 4143). He 
has taken Mt. 544^ (in its logia form), expanded it 
(627^-23^), and reproduced Mt. £>44^-47 in his own style, 
substituting for 45 logia (O29/.) roughly answering to 
Mt. 5 39^-40 42. Starting afresh from 544a he expands 1 
it independently, though Mt. ’s climax 2 (048) becomes 
with him a transition to what follows (636 f ), and love 
is not thrown into relief against the background of 
formalism. The variations in expression are seldom 
significant ; the main alteration of colour is robbery 
(Lk. 629) for legal proceedings (Mt.fi 40) as an oppor¬ 
tunity for displaying the habitual mood of disinterested 
iove. 3 

The law of unflinching love carries with it, as a 
corollary, abstinence from censoriousness (Mt. 7 1-5 

15 Mt «I-I8 Lk ° 37 /- 4 '/)- ‘ Nlt -’ however, has in- 
terpolated two long sections at this point: 

T 9 - 34 - (j.) an exposure of the Pharisaic praxis 

(61*18, incorporating unchronologically the Lord’s 
Prayer; see Lord’s Praykr and Cary, 114-120), 
which is undoubtedly genuine but misplaced, and (ii.) 
an appeal against worldly anxiety (625-34), which Lk. 
(indifferent to the former) has preserved elsewhere in a 
superior context (12 22-31/), where it is followed by the 
more positive logion on heavenly treasures (1*233/.= 
Mt. 619-21) used by Mt. 4 rather aptly to connect 618 
and 625. 5 The catechism (i.) upon a Christian’s duty 
to his neighbour, his God, and himself (expressed in 
rhythmic form, 62-45 /. 16-18), which has a title, 6 61, 
and a logion, 67-9^, introductory to the specimen 
prayer, 69^-13 (14/), describes the trinity of normal 
religious practices for an early Christian,—alms (Alms, 

§ 4; Community of Goods, § 5 ; cp GASm. I/O 634), 
prayer 7 (see Prayer, §§ 6-7), and fasting (Pasting, 

§ 4)— the two latter combined in Did. 8 and Test. Jos. 

3, etc. (ii.) The following counsel 8 of idealism formed 
a unity in CJ (Lk. 12 22-34 = Mt. 619-34). The significant 
element in the material peculiar to Lk. is /ir} /xereiopi- 
fcade (LV 1 Be not of doubtful mind ’ : T229), the more 

vantly introduced ; its logia are correctly placed by Mt. (15 14 — 
Lk. 6 39, 10 24/ = Lk. 0 40). It is difficult to discover (with Hahn) 
seven commandments in (>27-3#, or four parables in 039-49. 

1 On this term see Che. OTs. 83/, Dalman, 162/, HC 1 342. 

2 The supposed originals °r T2n> °f which reAeios and 
oiKTipfj.uii' are held to be variant translations, do not seem con¬ 
vincing. On Lk.’s superior connection in O3637 see Bousset 82/ 

3 The original form of the beatitudes, the presence of traits 
denoting social oppression and an atmosphere of strain, even of 
worldly perplexity, together with the absence of Ml. 0 25-34 from 
the Sermon, render it impossible to regard it as the echo of a 
Galikean idyll with pastoral charm, although Mt. lends itself to 
this impression of summer teaching among the hills. On the 
real state of Galilee and its population, see Galilee, § 6, Schiir. 
Hist, ii, 1 3-5. It is remarkable that the polemic of the Sermon 
omits any reference to the Sabbath question, upon which the 
bitter enmity of the Pharisees had already come to a head against 
Jesus (Mk. 36 Lk. tin). Mt. prefers to postpone the Sabbath 
disputes unhistorically (12 1-8 9-14). 

4 The real treasure(t»4 6 18) is secured, not by ostentation, but 
by inwardness and single-minded devotion to God. Unfeigned 
and undivided desire for heavenly wealth (019-24) is sure of 
satisfaction (cp Ja. 1 5-8), whatever else fails. 

5 The gap is further filled up by means of logia (622-24) 
which—to judge from their erratic and less happy situation 
(11 34-36 10 13) in Lk.—seem to have had no historical setting in 
Q. See Eye (col. 1453), also Wernle, Synoptische Frage (1S99), 
74, and O. Holtzmann’s Leben Jesu (280-2). Ml. 624 is echoed 
in 1 Cor. 10 20/, and cited in 2 Clem. 6 1, Orig. c. Cels. S 15. 

6 The possible interpretation of ‘righteousness’ (StKcuoavi’T]) 
as * alms ’ (cAerj/mcxriii'Tj : 2 Cor. 0 9/ — Ps. 112 9) would make 0 1 
specifically part of 62-4. 

7 ‘The house of God abhors much speaking. Pray thou 
with a loving heart ; the petitions of all are in secret. He will 
do thy business, He will hear that which thou sayest, and accept 
thine offerings’ (from the Ani papyrus, Exp. T 6 537). Prayer, 
fasting, and alms in Tobitl2 8. 

8 Epictetus, in urging the same trust in providence, adduces 

the odd consideration that runaway slaves (not birds or flowers) 
get a. livelihood somehow (Dss. 1 9 3 20). It is one trace of a 
certain historic fitness in the evangelic sources or their editors, 
that figures drawn from the vine (Judaeans characteristic plant) 
are confined to the Judaean ministry, whilst the corn flourishes I 
naturally enough in the Galilaean tradition. See Bousset 44. 1 
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accurate because simpler form of 31 (= Mt. 633), and 32 
(originally between Mt. 633 and 34). Upon the other 
hand, 12 33 is Lucan, generalised in order to introduce 
what follows ; 26 is possibly editorial (om. D) ; while 
Mt. has preserved 634 and the truer Father in 626. 

Of these two pieces (i.) is less certainly than (ii.) foreign to 
the original Sermon; 61-616-18 might lie conceivably between 
the anti-Pharisaic 621-48 and 7 1-5 (so, e.g., Neander, Keim, 
Weiss, Feine, Bruce), but it has all the appearance of an inde¬ 
pendent piece. And 7 1-5 flows readily out of 643-48—so, e.g., 
Resch after Keim, who regards 619-34 as the nucleus of the 
inaugural popular Sermon (also 7 24-27) which he strangely sees 
combined with a later sermon to disciples on the Law. 

In 637-42 Lk.’s expansion of Mt. 7 2a is secondary 
and his insertion of 639 f. 1 (between 38^ = Mt. 7 21* and 
41 = Mt. 7 3) only confuses the original context. Other¬ 
wise this injunction to pursue a quiet, inoffensive life (cp 
Test. Issach. 3) 2 lies visibly enough behind the sub¬ 
ordinate linguistic variations of the two reports, and in 
Mt. closer to the original. Jesus speaks in the figura¬ 
tive and proverbial language of popular wit against the 
vice of censoriousness, suggested by the Pharisaic type 
of character. Lk. thinks rather of the inner life of the 
churches, and applies the warning specially to niggardli¬ 
ness or lack of * charity ’ in the narrower sense of the 
word ( Ecclus. 29 to /. etc. ). 

The loose series of sententious aphorisms in Mt. 
7 1 - 14 3 has no connection with the Sermon; 76 is 
evidently an erratic boulder (possibly apostolic), 77-11 
should follow 69/ (as Lk. 11 9/) or 633/., and 7 12 
connects with 542 (as Lk. 631 : Holtzmann, Wendt) 
better than with 7 t- 5 (Weiss), although as it lies it is 
meant to round off 017. Similarly 7 i3/ belongs to a 
later context (Lk. 1323/.); Mt. has inserted it here for 
dramatic reasons as a logion 4 suitable for an opening 
address, adding some expansions (rj airay. eis rr]v 
axibXeiav, i) airdy. els r. farjv) to bring out his customary 
eschatological interest (cp Dalman, 130 / ). 

(</) The finale of the Sermon, a warning against 
spurious forms of discipleship (Mt. 7 16^-27 = Lk. 643-49), 

16 The ^ as been ex P anc ^ e< ^ b )' Mu’s insertion of 
finale an a P ostobc l°g‘ on against false prophets 5 
’ (7 1 5, which 16 a connects with what follows) 

and another logion (721-23) presented by Lk. in its true 
setting (1326/ ). The latter, which represents Jesus as 
Messianic arbiter of human lives, is plainly proleptic 
and cannot have been uttered before 16 16/; like 
several other passages of the kind, if not apostolic (cp 
2 Ti. 219, etc.) it is an unhistorical anticipation (at 
least in its present form, for ‘ lord ’ [xt'pte] etc. in Lk. 646 
may represent some Aramaic or Hebrew term for 
‘master’). Cp Gospels, § 20 (iv.). On the other hand, 
Lk. 645 is not specially homogeneous with its context 
(cp Mt. 1235), and Mt.’s opening (7 16^-18) is superior. 
The identity and outline of the closing parable 6 are quite 

1 Neubauer quotes a Galilnean proverb similar to 639 (Stadia 
Biblica , 1 52, n. 3). 642 corresponds to Oxyrh. Logia 1, and 

637 echoes a saying of Hillel. No doubt man}' of these say¬ 
ings were suggested to Jesus by what he had heard on the lips 
of Galilaean neighbours and during his recent tour throughout 
the synagogues. 

2 Cp J as. 4 11/ On Lk. 641 Cheyne quotes from a satirical 
poem in the Arabian Hamfisa 5 37 : ‘I indeed see in thine eye a 
beam set across, and thou marvellest if thou beholdest in mine 
eye a mote ’ {Exp. T 4 402). 

3 Resch groups 7 6 with a later set of logia on the service of 
the kingdom, following the agraphon ‘be ye wise bankers’ 
{ytvf< t 0 ( 8 okl(xoi Tpane^iTat : cp 1 Thess. 621 a) and 1 Thess. 
521^-22. The lapidary* style of Mt. 7 1-14 represents one char¬ 
acteristic method of Jesus as a teacher, derived from the gnomic 
literature of Judaism and practised by most rabbis of his day. 
The other method, resembling that of the prophets, was a longer 
impassioned harangue, with sustained appeal and thrust.. These, 
with the dialogue-method, represent the characteristic styles 
adopted by Jesus, the Sermon being a combination of the first 
two. 

4 For instances of this famous figure in the first century, cp 
Test. Asher 1, Test. Abrah. 11, and Epict. Diss. 2 11 322; 
for the roads of Galilee, GASm. HG 425/ 

5 Lk.’s sole mention of ‘false prophets* (0ey8o7rpo<£TjT<u : 626) 
refers to the past; in keeping with the ‘political ’ or social ten¬ 
dency of his eschatology, he omits this trait in describing the 
apocalypse of Jesus (Mt. 24 24 Mk. 13 22). 

6 According to the Talmud (Neub. G/og . du Talm. 185, 
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recognisable under the characteristic style of each editor, 
Mt.’s version being superior in accuracy. The im¬ 
pression of originality and authority produced by the 
Sermon (Mt. 728/.) naturally corresponds to the weight 
and length of it in Mt., who has transferred to this 
place what Mk. {I22) and Lk. (432) narrate as the 
result of Jesus' earlier teaching in the synagogue. 

Much of the discussion upon the audience of the 
Sermon is misplaced. The dual nature of its contents 

17 . Audience “ now touchin £ disciples specifically, 
now broadening out to the public- 
together with the deliberately dual description of its 
hearers (which is not the result of composite tradition), 
may serve to indicate that too rigid a distinction is 
usually drawn between teaching ( 8 i 5 ax^) and preaching 
( Krjpvy/ia ) at this early period of Jesus’ ministry. The 
alternative * disciples or crowd ’ is as imaginary as the 
harmonising expedients are unsatisfactory. A solution of 
the problem is visible when the collocation of crowds 
(6xXof, 6x^0$) and ‘ disciples’ (juaOr/Tai) in the description 
of the audience (Mt. 5 i/. 7 28/ Lk. 619/ 7 i) is held to 
imply that in Q the 1 disciples ’ were not the restricted 
inner circle of the twelve, whose election preceded the 
Sermon, but a wider circle of adherents more or less 
devoted to the new prophet. His instructions they 
followed, and to his teaching they professed attention 
and obedience. This ordinary sense of 4 disciples ’ 
{fia.OjjT'/fs ; cp Mt. 10 24 Acts 62 ete.), as employed 
if not retained by Mt. 1 and Lk., would cover people of 
varied enthusiasm and position (ep Mt. IO42 Jn. 666), 
and even men with extremely imperfect ideas of what 
their new faith involved (Acts 19 1-3). The characteristic 
which distinguished them in general from the ordinary 
multitude was sympathy with the propaganda of Jesus 
—due in many cases to gratitude for the healing re¬ 
ceived from him—as well as a disposition to favour the 
new religions leader. Naturally the line between 
‘ disciples ’ and ‘ crowd ’ would not be rigid ; although 
there had been a certain sifting which helped to define 
the groups more elearly, they did not always lie notice¬ 
ably apart as yet, like oil and water. Among the 
crowd there were usually some who were attracted by 
other motives than mere euriosity or the desire to range 
themselves behind a fresh and promising and popular 
guide; these Jesus in the Sermon and elsewhere 2 
designed to reach and win. 3 Particularly among the 
‘quiet in the land,’ susceptible and devout souls un¬ 
spoiled by the hot fanaticism of Galilee with its semi¬ 
political zeal for God, or by the chilling formalities of 


the Pharisaic legalism, Jesus seems to have found 
congenial spirits. 

This unobtrusive piety of the ‘meek’ (C’*:;*, or C'UV) is 
sketched in Enoch 108 7-10, and its resigned semi-ascetic temper 
breathed through circles of pre-Christian Judaism outside Ks- 
senism ; see Ps. Sol. 5 i3_/i, the Assumptio Mosis y the character 
of Simeon and Anna in Lk. 2 and of Nathanael in Jn. 1 45-49 
(Rhees, JBL, 1898, pp. 21-30), and the later mansueti ct quies - 
centes of 4 Esd. (11 42), with the suffering lower classes of James 
(l 9 27, etc. ; Spitta on Ja. 2 5). The picture of poor and needy 
ones sketched in the earlier wisdom-literature and apocalypses 
of Judaism reveals a disposition which had certain affinities with 
that of Jesus and yet was capable of development under his 
hands. His patient endurance, as taught to these people in 
the Sermon, was equally devout, but more cheerful; alert rather 
than resigned. With the quietists, as with the Essenes, Jesus 
stood in evident if partial^ sympathy ; they were the Gottcs- 
freunde of the age. Affinities, howerer, do not imply alliance or 
dependence, and the data of the gospels referring to the Gali¬ 
lean period show that Jesus drew adherents from all classes, 
particularly frorn the poor, but not to the exclusion of that 
middle class which, as Graetz argues ( History 0/ Jews , ET 
2 151./C), was not conspicuously lacking in piety or morals and 
might have echoed honestly the young ruler’s apologia (cp also 
Mk. 12 32-34). See Nazareth, § 2, Pooh, § 2. 

At any rate, the Sermon assumes most of the funda¬ 
mental principles of the religious consciousness ; it was 
not addressed to a people ‘sitting in darkness,’ much 
less to the twelve. Neither esoteric, nor official, nor a 


call to repentance, it may be presumed to have reached 
an audience of people morally disposed (owing partly to 
temperament and circumstances, partly to his preaching) 
to start on the new road, if they had not already started, 
people whose cardinal need was encouragement and 
instruction upon the differentia of their new course. 
That Jesus taught the contents of the sermon during the 
course of several days (Jesus, § 12), is not impossible. 
The real Sermon, however, is short enough to have been 
delivered upon one occasion, and the gospels plainly 
intend to convey this impression of a single address, 
although the indefiniteness of Q and the evident absence 
of supplementary oral tradition did not permit them to 
sketch any concrete situation for it in time or place. 

Perhaps the outstanding features of the address, from 
the point of view of historical and ethical progress in 

18 . Historical ], uda j Sm R and , P rim . il "f. Christianity 

significance ( IsRAEL » § 93 ). ar e (a) the close union 

signmcance. beUveen the niutual love of Inan and 

man, and the devout aspiration of the soul towards 
God ; {b) the genial tenderness with which the con¬ 
ception of God is developed, free from rabbinic 
intellectualism or mere nationalism ; and (e) ’ the 
spiritual nomism' (Toy), which conserves the moral 
essence of the Law and at the same time frees it from 


Stud. Bibl. 1 52), Galilaeans were noted as wandering preachers 
who excelled in expositions of the biblical text, couched in 
parabolic form. Whilst Lk.’s access to a Jerusalem-cycle of 
traditions or even sources enables him to give Jerusalem a con¬ 
siderable role in the account of Jesus’ early days, as indeed 
suited his literary predilections, Mt. singularly ignores the 
capital. So far as Mt. is concerned, Jesus had never been 
there when he delivered the Sermon ; his ministry had been 
purely Galilaean. Jerusalem in Mt. 1-4 (cp 45) is merely in¬ 
different if not antipathetic to Jesus (2 3), though susceptible to 
John (3 5, from Mk. 1 5). 

1 Mt.’s characteristic ‘to disciple' (fiaOrjTevetv : elsewhere in 
NT only in Acts 14 21) includes (28 16-20) instruction in the words 
of Jesus (e’.g., 5 21J!) as the norm of life (cp 621-24) » in 27 57 
the word is substituted for ‘awaiting the reign of God,’ in the 
description of Joseph of Arimathaea, and the important logion 
of Mt. 1352 indicates the continuity and advance of Jesus’ 
teaching (Dalman, 57). Thus the conception of discipleship, 
especially in Mt., corresponds to the aim of the Sermon (as in 
Mt. 5 - 7 ); it means adherence to the teaching of Jesus as the 
consummation of Judaism and the independent rule of a new 
faith. See further J. Weiss, Nachfolge Christi (1895) 2-13. 

- Cp Mt. 23 1 and Mk. 8 34 (Lk. 9 23, yet Mt.1624), although 
the latter allusion to the crowd has its own difficulties (Carpenter, 
227, Wrcde, Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien , 1901, pp. 
1 3.8/X The less determinate conditions of Jesus’ actual 
ministry may, of course, have been somewhat sharpened in the 
process of tradition. 

3 Even although Jesus is proleptically represented in the 
Sermon as Messianic judge, the fidelity of the evangelic sources 
appears in the fact that as yet the adherents or disciples are 
pointed not to himself but to God as the supreme object of 
imitation (cp Xen. Mem. i. 63, iosirep xal rCiv aAA tov epyojv ot 
5i6dcrxaAot. tou ? fxa6i]Ta^ pup.r)Tas kavroiv anode lkvvovo’ii'). 


legal dryness (Jesus, §§ 11-13, 17/.). The last-named 
point is of cardinal importance to the historian, as the 
pivot upon which the relation of Jesus to Judaism finally 
turned. * The expansion of the law quantitatively 
amounts,’ as Baur remarked, ‘to a qualitative differ¬ 
ence. ' There is no reason to doubt that even during 
the Galilaean period Jesus was conscious of issues in 
his message which transcended the current and tra¬ 
ditional environment of religion among the Jews. But 
revelation, like nature, is never brusque. As yet the 
transition had not become so acute as it did at a later 
stage, and one main concern of Jesus in the Sermon, 
while defining and urging the new revelation with 
perfect decisiveness (Brandt, Die Evangelische GeschichU 
11. der Ursprung des Christenthums , 1893, pp. 449- 
455)• to avoid needless misunderstanding and prevent 
his freer views from being abused to the detriment of 
morality. 1 Both in the apocalyptic and in the nomistic 

1 Cp L. Jacob, Jesu Stellung zum mosaischen Gcsetz (1893). 
The sensitiveness of Jesus upon this point has been already 
noticed (see above, § 13). Max Nordau quotes Mt. 5 17 as the last 
word in his exposure of modern Degeneration (ET 1898, p. 500); 
it is to him a profoundly penetrating maxim upon the truth that 
* whoever preaches absence of discipline is an enemy of progress.’ 
The preservation of such logia in Ml. and Lk. was necessary in 
view of their audiences in the Diaspora and the outside empire, 
to whom the Law was an ethical ancient code. Now that the 
Pauline strife had passed, the later generation (cp 1 Tim. 18/) 
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tendencies of the age he found support. 1 Neither of 
these wholly anticipated his genius, and to neither did 
he yield himself; yet in each material lay ready for the 
new reconstruction of religion to which, in ‘ the Sermon 
on the Mount,' Jesus is represented as having for the 
first time seriously addressed himself. 

In addition to the essays and monographs already cited, con¬ 
sult the critical editors on Alt. (especially Weiss, Das Matthaus - 
evang. u. seine L ukas/>araHelen , 1876, pp. 
19 . Literature, \30f.2Q7f., also in Meyer’s comm. ,0*) 1898; 

and Die zner Evangelien im bericktigten 
Text, 1900; Schanz, Komm. fiber des Er>. ties he i tig, . Mt., 1879, 
pp. 156-246; Baljon, Comm, op het Ev. van Mt ., 1900), or Lk. 
(Schanz, Komm. fiber das Evg, des heilig. Lucas , 1883 ; Godet, 
Comm, sur levangile de S. Luc, ( 3 ) *888 ’ Colin Campbell, 
Crit. Studies in St. Luke's Gospel , 1890, pp. 209/; ; Hahn, 
Das Evg. des Lukas , l [1892I 414 f. ; J. Weiss in Meyer’s 
Comm.,<8; 1892 ; A. Wright, St. Luke's Gospel [i9ooJ), or both 
(de Welle, Ex eg. blandbuch zum NT 1 66 -113 *2 53-58 ; Holtz- 
mann, IIC vol. 1.I 3 ) 1901 ; Bruce, Expos. Gk. Test. vol. i. ; G. 
L. Cary, Intermit, lldbks. to A r /'[igoo], 195*138), besides the 
patristic annotators of whom Augustine ( de sermone Domini in 
monte ; Bened. ed. tom. iii.) and Euthymius Zigabenus are the 
most penetrating. The subject is handled by most writers 
upon the biography of Jesus— e.g., Keim, Jesu von Nazara 
<EF) 8 12-39 211*335; Neander, Life 0/Christ, 1837 (ET), pp. 
240-256; Didon ,,Jtsus Christ , 1 316-339; Renan, Vie de Jesus , 
ch. 10 ; A. RtA’ille, JSsus de Nazareth (1897), 229-60; Weiss, 
Leben Jesu (KT 2 139-162) ; and O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu 
(1901), 185-19}. On the religion and ethics of the Sermon, see 
Baur's Das Christenthum u. die Christliche Kirche der drei 
ersten Jahrhunderte (1853), KT 1 27-36; Harnack, Dogmem 
geschichte (KT I 15 j/.); Weizsacker s Das ajost. Zcitaltcr'') 
(KT), 1 35/. 246 /. $$f.\ Ritschl, Die altkatholische Kirche 
(1857), 57 /■ \ R- Mackintosh, Christ and the Jewish Law 
(1886), 84-108; Wellh. Sketch of Hist. 0/ Israel (( 3l , 1891), 
207 /. ; C. H. Toy, Judaism and Christianity (1890), 4157^ ; 

1 >enney on * Law in XT ' (Hastings’ DB 3 73-83) ; besides Ecce 
Homo, chs. 10-13 ; Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, 1, ch. 18 ; Pfleiderer, Das Urchristenthum (1887), 
489-501, cp 432-435*, Tolstoi’s famous My Religion , chs. l-t> 
(1884), and Havet, Le Christianismc et ses origines (1884), 

4 42-60. On the critical ouestion add especially Holtzmann, 
Die Synopt. Evang. (1863), 174-178, and Neatest amcnttiche 
Tlteologie (1897), 1 150-160; Bovon, Neatest. Theotogie (1893), 

2 f. ; Briggs, Messiah of Gospels (1894), 17 if.) Bruce, The 
A ingdom of God 1893), 1-12 et passim ; Bartlet on Matthew’s 
gospel, Hastings’ DB 3 296-305 ; Robinson, Saviour in Newer 
LightJJ) 1898, 92 f. :467c ; Wernle, Die Anfiinge unserer 
Religion (1901), 23-69 et passim; Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu 
0 2 ', 1901 J and generally the essays by Schiirer {Die Tredigt 
Jesu in litrem Verhdltniss zum AT, 1882), Bousset {Jesu 
Tredigt in ihrem Ge*ensatz zum Judenthum , 1892), Balden- 
sperger {Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesni,-), 1892, pp. 128 f.). Burton 
(‘ Ethical Teaching of Jesus in relation to Ethics of Pharisees 
and OT," Bibt. World, 1897, pp. 198-208), and I. Weiss {Die 
Tredigt Jesu 7>om Reiche Gottes ,( 2 ) 1000). Special monographs 
by Jehnichen (17S6), Pott (1789), Tholuek (I 5 /, 1872), Achelis 
(1875), Sleinmeyer (1885), Ibleken ((’-), 1890), H. Weiss (1893), 
Gore (1897), Heinrici {Bcitrage zur Gesch. u. Erkldrung des 
NT: 2 , die Berg predict, 1899), and *F. Grawert {Die Bergpredigt 
nach Matthaus aufihre iiussere u. innere Einheit, etc., 1900). 
On the Sermon in the later literature of the age see Gospels, 
§§ 83-107, James (Epistle), 83 a, and the patristic citations 
collected by Resell in his I'arallel-Texte. Prof. B. W. Bacon’s 
thorough monograph, The Sermon on the Mount : its didactic 
purpose and literary 1 structure (1902), and A. Wabnitz's essay 
on the Mount of the Sermon, Revue de Iheol. et quest, rel. 
1902, p. 2857C were published since this article was written. 

J. MO. 

SERON, the commander of the Syrian army belonging 
to Antioehus Epiphanes, who was defeated by Judas the 
Maccabee at Beth-horon 166 b.c. (i Alaec. $13-24, 
CHptON [AXV], cp Jos. Ant. xii. 7 1, [Pesh.J, 

seron [Vg.]). 

SERPENT. Serpents abound in Palestine, as well 
as in Egypt, in the Sinaitie peninsula, and in the Arabian 
1 Names dcserl (Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 328). The OT 
writers use eleven different words for serpents 
of one kind or another. It is often difficult to determine 
which species of the order Ophidia is meant, and yet 

could regard the Law with equanimity, and, indeed, it was 
advisable to emphasise Jesus' positive approval of it to avoid 
misconceptions. 

1 The apocalyptic was not wholly destitute of a legal basis, 
for a right to the. Messianic bliss frequently was traced back to 
loyalty to the Law'. N01, on the other hand, did the Law 
entirely reject a Messianic outlook. So Ehrhardt (37 f.) rightly, 
as against Baldensperger’s thesis. See further W. Mackintosh, 
The Natural History of the Christian Religion (1894), 133- 
225, and Caird’s Evolution of Religion, 288 f. 137 f. 
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clearness requires that we should vary our renderings, 
and not translate all these eleven words 'serpents.’ 

1. ni’SN, 'epKeh (6<pts Job 20 16; dairiSes, Is. 306 ; 

Pa<ri\lcricos [Aq. Sym. Th. dtnri s], Is. 59 s t), EV 

Viper, which is also the rendering of txidva in NT. 
The root of the Hebrew word (and its cognate in Arabic) 
means to utter a groaning or hissing sound : the verb 
nys occurs once in OT (Is. 42 x 4 ) in reference to the 
groaning of one in pain. 1 That 'epHeh as well as Ar. 
af a means the ‘ viper,’ was shown long ago by Boehart 
(I/ieros., Bk. iii., chap. 2 ); the deadly nature of the 
viper’s poison well suits the allusion in Job 20 16. 
Objection has been taken to the mention of a viper 
issuing from an egg (Is. 59 5b) : but it is to be re¬ 
membered (1) that vipers are in a sense oviparous, the 
young being hatched at the moment of birth, and (2) 
that such Hebrew words as 'eplieh are not like scientific 
terms for genera and species, and may easily lx: extended 
from the animals they properly denote to others which 
externally resemble them, 

2. Zdhdle 'dphar , igy ^ni (Dt. 32 24+), and s. V/r.r, 
pN ^ni (Mi. 7 17+), ‘they that glide on, or into, the 
earth’ — a phrase which needs no comment. Cp 
ZoHELETJI. 

3. ndhdS, tyn: (many times; (£5 everywhere o0t$, 
except Job 26 13 Amos 93, where dp&icwv), EV ‘ serpent’ 

the most general word (probably used also in Ecclus. 
25 15, where the Greek translator has so strangely taken 
the wrong meaning of rdS — ‘ head ’ should be ‘ venom ’ 
[see Gall]). 

Its connection with the verb trm (Gen. 30 27 44 s 75 Lev. lf>?6 
1 K. 20 33 etc.), which means ‘ to divine by omens,’ is obscure : 2 
a plausible theory is that of Boch. {Ilicroz. I 3), that the verb has 
obtained this meaning because of the belief, widespread in 
antiquity, that the serpent possessed the power of such divination, 
and that this pow'er could be gained through contact with serpents 
(as in the case of Helenus and Cassandra) or by partaking of 
their flesh. Against this it is urged by Robertson Smith { Journ. 
Thil. 14 1 15) that the noun tidluis is confined to Heb., whilst the 
verb is common to all the Semitic dialects (cp Barth, ES, 48). 
In any case, considering the common use of the root in Arabic 
and Syriac ( ib. 113 f.), we cannot suppose, as has been held {e.g. 
by Lag. Ucbers. 188), that the verb is a denominative from mi has 
and so referred primarily to whispered incantation, connected 
with the idea of the serpent's hiss A See Divination, 8 3 I3I. 

We find ndhdS combined with other terms in the 
phrases [a) nd/niS sardph , rpb' ( 50 ts OavarCju, Xu. 
216 ; 6<f>is 5 aKv(»}o, Dt. 8 15), ’ fiery serpent ’ ; see below, 
9; (b) n. bdridh, m2 pm (J°b 26 13 bpattuv dTroardrz^ 
Is. 27 1 6<pis (pcuywf), AV ‘ piercing serpent,’ RV ‘ swift 
serpent and (c) n. ' akalldthon, pr^py t»m (Is. 27 1, 6 <pts 
o’ ato\i6s), ‘crooked (RV m £- ‘winding’) serpent.’ Both 
epithets are applied to the mythical Leviathan in Is. 27 1; 4 
the reference in Job is similar. See Leviathan. 

4. 2 ? 2 ’ 2 y. 'akhib (Ps. 140 3 [4],+ aznrlSes, ep Rom. 3 13 
[Aq. probably ^aaiAia k os] ), ‘adders.’ This word, which 
in form resembles the word tr22y, ‘spider,’ seems in 
the Mishna to denote a kind of spider, perhaps the 
tarantula (Lewysohn, Zoo/, des Talmuds , 309; Levy, 
NHWB, s.v.), and was so understood bv Rashi in the 
single instance where it occurs in the OT. But the 
authority of nearly all ancient versions (the Arabic 
renders 'vipers’) and of the NT citation (Rom. 313) 
is in favour of the rendering ‘adders’ ; and, as Boehart 
has shown ( I/ieroz. 85), this rendering harmonises with 
its probable derivation from the root represented by Ar. 

1 In Syr. the verb is used for the bleating of sheep. 

2 nahs is the Ar. term for infaustus ; but whether it is 
legitimate to connect this with t?ru is doubtful. See We. 
Ilcid.iJ) 147, n. 1. 

3 Lag. {Mitth. 1 230 ; cp Barth, ES 48) identifies with Ar. 
lianas. This seems very plausible, though lianas is used for 
flies and worms as well as serpents (cp We. Held.)*' 152). A 
shiny black serpent ( Zamenis carbonaria') of Palestine, often 
carried about in bags by dervish serpent-charmers, is called 
hdndi {PE FQ, Jan. 1894, p. 29 /). 

■* Smend {ZA TIV 4 213) thinks that tw'o different creatures 
(Spa/ciov and o^i?) are meant. This seems unlikely. 
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* akasa , to ‘invert' or ‘turn round,’ as describing the 
motion of a serpent. 1 ^ 

5. j ptthen (d<T7r/s, Dt. 3233 [Aq. ( 3 a<TL\l<rKo$ ], Job 
20x4 Ps. 5 S 4 [5] Is. 118 ; dpdKW [Aq. , Sym., Th. acnrLs] 
Job 20 16 ; ( 3 a<n\LaKos [Sym. probably acr7ri$], Ps .91 13+ 2 ), 
EV ‘asp’ or ‘adder.’ The word evidently denotes a 
highly poisonous snake, perhaps of the cobra kind (cp 
Arab, bathan ; Forskal, Descriptions Animalium , 15). 
The particular sort intended cannot be determined. There is 
no ground for connecting the name (Boch. 3 5) with Greek irvOujv. 

6. yssi sjphd (Is. 1429,f %Kyova. acrrrldwv), AV 
‘cockatrice,’ RV ‘basilisk,’ EV m 2- ’adder.’ From Is. 
14 29 it appears that siphd denotes a more deadly 
animal than ndhaP, though itself less formidable than 
sdruph (see Dillm. ad loc .). The Vg. renders regulus , 
and it is possible that the fabled * basilisk ’ is intended ; 
but the ‘ asps’ brood ’ of the LXX seems equally likely. 

7. Tyss, sip/ioni (ZKyova. aoTridwv, Is. 118 ; acnrides, 
Is. 59 s ; KepdoTTjs, EV ‘adder,’ RV m £- ‘ basilisk,’ Pr. 
2332 ; 's cam o(pets [cp no. 3] Bavarodvres [EV], Jer. 
817 3 f), AV ‘cockatrice,’ RV ‘basilisk,’ EV m £* ‘or 
adder’ except in Pr. 2832 where ‘adder’ is in the text. 
Perhaps, as Tristram ( NHB 275) and Cheyne suggest, a 
large viper like Daboia xanthina (FFP 147) is intended 
by both sipHoni and the kindred sfpha . CpCoCKATRiCE. 

The eggs mentioned in Is. 595 are an objection to this 
identification. Hence the cat-snake (A ilurophis vivax, now 
called Tarbophisfallax) has been suggested by Furrer (// 
1423a); and this, if is true, may formerly have extended 
S. of ‘ N. Syria.' The eggs of the monitor lizard Varanus 
niloticus (still eaten) would produce creatures fairly like vipers. 

8. fisp, kippoz (ex^os, Is. 34 15), AV 4 great owl.’ 
Ar. kafaza means ‘to spring,’ and Ar. kaffdz (= rsp) 
and its fern, kaffdza are both quoted (P. Smith, Thes. 
Syr. 1375, Lag. Uebers ., 89) as meaning a kind of 
serpent. The etymology would suggest some rapidly 
springing snake, such as Eryx jaculus (FFP 146) ; 
though the kippoz cannot be either this or (RV Bochart, 
Ges., etc.) the ‘ arrowsnake ’ (aKovrias : cp Lucan, 6675 
* Arabum volucer serpens ’ and 9 822 ‘ jaculum vocat 
Africa’), since only pythons ’hatch’ (Is. l.c. ). 

The context of Is. 34 15 would be appropriate to any ovi¬ 
parous species; but there are no pythons now in Palestine or 
Babylon, nor are they known to have lived in Persia or Meso¬ 
potamia in historical times, being confined, with one exception, 
to the Palaeotropic and Australian regions (cp Houghton). 

(5 and most ancient interpreters confused kippdz with kippod ; 
but etymology and context show them to be distinct. AV's 
‘ great owl ’ is not supported by etymology or ancient tradition 
(see Boch. ii. 3 11) ; but there is force in the contention that a 
bird is suggested by the description (Houghton, Acad. } 1886, 
1.292./! ; Post, Hastings’ DB 3637). 

9. sdrdph (Xu. 2 l 8 ), iym (Nu. 216 Dt. 815), 
and rjppyp rpb (Is. 14 29 306 ). The rendering ‘fiery 
serpent ' of EV is due to the derivation from ‘ to 
burn ’ which still remains the most probable explanation 
of the name. 

The name thus refers either to the fiery appearance of the 
serpent and especially of its eyes 4 or to the inflammation 
caused by its venom. On the relation of the saraphs to the 
seraphim of Is. O26, see below, § 3 (c). 

10. ji’E!"’, stphlphon (eynadrifievos, Gen. 49 i 7 t). EV 
renders ' adder,’ AV m £- ‘arrowsnake,’ RV m 2- ‘horned 
snake,' the Cerastes (see § 2 [<£]), cp Ar. siff. 

11. pn, tannin (Ex. 79 10 12), RV m £- ‘Any large 
reptile ’ ; Ps. 91 13 RV, AV ‘ dragon ’ ; Deut. 3233 (EV 
‘dragon’; Dr. ‘reptiles’); cp Dragon. 

As we have seen, snakes are no rarity in Palestine, a 

1 For final 3 cp Ar. tkalab—b'^ C’, ‘fox’; see Shaalabbim. 

2 [In Ps. 91 13 we may doubt the combination * lion ’ (*?ntf) 
and ‘adder,’ ‘young lion ’ (Y£ 3 ) and ‘dragon.’ ®’s err’ d<nrCSa 
presupposes (cp 2 above), and in Job 4 10 ®’s 5 paxoi/Ta>i'(for 
D'YS 2 ) presupposes E'£T) 3 , an otherwise unknown word for ‘ asp ’ 
(Syr. kur/d).— t. k. c.] 

3 Here Aq. seems to render Q'jyss in one edition by f$a<n\i<r- 
*ous, and in another by o-KoirevovTaq ; Sym. by TrovTjpou?. 

4 An Arabian poet (Tarafa, Mu'all. 83) speaks of the ‘fiery 
head of the serpent' [G. Jacob, Altarab. Parallclen , 10] ; cp also 
Verg. Aen. 2210, Ardentisque oculos suffecti sanguine et igni. 
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country which, by climate, soil, and geographical position, 
is well adapted to sustain a large ophidian fauna. Tristram 
S ecies enumemtes thirty-three species, of which 

’ P ‘ the most venomous are :— (a) The Aaja 
haje, or Egyptian Cobra, found in Southern Palestine 
and common in Egypt. Its habit of swelling and 
flattening its neck when irritated, and gliding along with 
its posterior two-thirds on the ground, its head and 
neck being erect, are well known. It usually forms 
part of the stock in trade of snake charmers, and it is 
said that the cobra is readily thrown into a rigid or 
mesmeric condition, which G. St. Hilaire says is induced 
by pressure applied to the neck. The remaining 
venomous snakes all belong to the family Viperidm. 
They are (b) Cerastes cornutus (hasseiquistii), the horned 
viper, which is exceptionally poisonous ; it frequents 
the sandy deserts of South Palestine, and hides in the 
sand or in the hollow caused by a horse’s or camel's 
foot (Gen. 49 17). It is an object of great terror to 
horses, and is thought by some to be the asp of 
Cleopatra. ( c ) Vipera lebetina , syns. V. euphratna 
and Daboia xanthina . (d) l\ a/nmodytes, the long- 

nosed or sand-viper, mainly nocturnal and found on 
hills. ( e ) Echis carinatus, syns. E. are?iicola, found in 
the desert near the Dead Sea. It is said to produce a 
characteristic hissing or grating sound by rubbing its 
serrated scales together. A. e. s.—N. M. 

(a) The art of serpent-charming, still practised in 
Egypt, Palestine, and India, was known to the ancient 

. Hebrews (see Ps. 684/. Jer. 817 Eccles. 
f it i glC ' , IO11 Ecclus. I 2 i 3 Ja. 3 7 ). who, how- 
10 thT ana ever ’ like the dcrvish snake-charmers 
y* of to-day, found venomous serpents 

deaf to incantations (cp PE.EQ Jan. 1894, p. 29 f ). 
In Ex. 79-12 (P) we hear of Moses and Aaron turning 
their rods (by the divine power)* into serpents, and the 
Egyptian magicians (did the original story say, ‘ the 
magieians of Misrim’?—see Moses, § 6 ) performing 
the same feat. The converse of this (serpents stiffened 
into rods) is still common (see above on the cobra) with 
Eastern jugglers. J however, so far as we know, only 
told of Moses turning his rod into a serpent (see Ex. 43) ; 
its supernatural power must surely (in the oldest form 
of the tradition) have excluded the competition of the 
Egyptian sorcerers, though it is true that in the end, 
according to P, 4 Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods.’ 
Cp Plagues (Ten), § 4. 

(b) Another element in Hebrew folk-lore was probably 
a veneration for the supernatural character of certain 
serpents. Of course we need not credit the Israelites 
with the full Arabian superstition respecting serpents. 
On the other hand, we can well imagine that much was 
popularly believed in Israel which has found no record 
in the OT (the names Dragon’s Well, Serpent’s Pool 
[Jos.], and Zoheleth confirm us in this view; see 
Dragon, § 4). Those who regard the narrative in 
Gen. 3 as of native Palestinian or even Jerahmeelite origin 
(see § 4) may therefore be excused if they look for 
illustrations of it in Arabian folk - lore. The most 
accessible sources of information are Robertson Smith’s 
Pel. Sent, (see 120, 133, 168 n. 3, 172), and Well- 
hausen’s Reste Arab. Heid.W 152^! 

In the light of these facts it becomes very natural that the 
serpent in Gen. 3 (or rather the 8 aifjujv within it) should, know 
the qualities of the fruit of the sacred tree. He might indeed 
conceivahly have been regarded as the spirit of the tree, for such 
a spirit would become visible in serpent form. Or until lately we 
might plausibly have held that he was originally thought of 
as the protective 8 a.ifj.ujv of the Havvah-clan (>erpent-clan ; on 
Wellhausen’s theory as to Eve, compare Eve, Hivites, and 
Paradise, § 12). The present writer now regards this theory 
(once so natural) as definitely set aside. Not less certainly may 
we affirm that the serpent of the Paradise story was neither a 
shaitdn nor the Satan— i.e. y neither one of the pernicious snake- 
dromons called shaitfins nor the Jewish-Christian Satan who is 
the shaitfin par excellence A 

1 According to Sprenger, Goldziher, and van Vloten (in Feest- 
bundel aan Prof, de Gocje, 1891, p. 38 f.) shaitfin . is an old 
Arabic word. This is extremely plausible, but it is possible 
that corrections have been introduced into old texts by Moham- 
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(c) The belief (implied in Nu. 21 g) in the power of a 
serpent of brass to check the ravages of venomous 
serpents can also be illustrated from Arabic sources. 
Kazwini (2373) tells of a golden locust which guaranteed 
a certain town from a plague of locusts, and of two 
brazen oxen which checked a murrain among cattle. 1 
More remote is the consideration that the serpent was 
the symbol of the divine power of healing, and sacred 
therefore to Asklepios. 

(</) The belief in the special wickedness of a person 
who has died from a serpent’s bite, ascribed to the 
'barbarous' people of Melita in Acts283-6, is well 
illustrated from the experience of Doughty in Arabia 
(Ar. Des. 1 313 f .). 

(e) On the flying saraphs of Is. 14 29 306 much need 
not be said. We find them again in the dragons of 
Arabia mentioned in 4 Esd. 15 29, where their wings are 
apparently represented figuratively as chariots, and their 
hissing (so RV, reading sibilatus for sic flatus, with 
Bensly) is said to be borne over the earth. They are 
among those fancy creatures with which folk-lore peoples 
desert regions where, as Asur-bani-pal says, 4 the birds 
of heaven fly not, and wild asses and gazelles do not 
feed’ ( KII 2 221). To this day the folk-lore of the 
fellahin of Palestine recognises such creatures ( PEFQ , 
1894, p. 30)—as indeed Herodotus (275), giving credence 
to travellers' tales, had long ago recognised them in 
Arabia. Delitzsch remarks {Gen.N 99) that the ‘flying 
seraphs’ have their counterparts in the Seraphim, 
with which Wellhausen agrees ( Ar . HeidS 153). 

(/) The serpent (nd/nls) at the bottom of the sea, 
mentioned by Amos (93), might also until lately have 
been explained from Arabic sources. The legendary 
sea-serpent or tinnin (= Heb. tannin') of the Arabs is 
described in such a way as to show that the waterspout is 
the phenomenon referred to 2 (MasudI 1 266/ ; Kazwini 
1 132/ ; Darnlri 1 186f). Recent investigations, how¬ 
ever, leave the present writer no doubt that the 4 serpent' 
of Amos is a pale reflection of Tiamat, the famous mythic 
enemy of the Light-god 3 (see Creation, Dragon). It 
need only be added here that the Babylonian Tiamat is 
represented in two forms : (1) as a composite monster, 
with tail, horns, claws, and wings (‘like the mediaeval 
devil,' Sayce), 4 and (2) as a serpent, and that, according 
to Fr. Delitzsch, 5 the serpent form considerably pre¬ 
dominated. As early as 1500 B.c. we find Tiamat 
described in a Babylonian inscription as a 4 raging 
serpent' 6 —evidently the conception is similar to that of 
the serpent-myth which had almost faded away for a 
time when Amos wrote, and when unknown narrators 
produced the story of the brazen serpent in the wilderness 
as an explanation of the so-called Nehushtan (q.v .). 

In conclusion we have to speak briefly of certain 
other serpent myths, and to return to the subject of 
the narrative in Gen. 3 . Such myths were specially 
abundant in Egypt and Babylonia. Among guardian 
serpents in Egypt may be classed the urneus ( ovpaios , 
Egypt, 'arat; asp or cobra), represented on the crowns 
of the gods and of the Pharaohs, which was endowed 
with a mysterious vitality, and was supposed to vomit 
flames when angry ; 7 also those which were kept in 
shrines in temples 8 and were the embodiments of the 

medan scholars. We. (// eid .{~> 15R) compares the substitution 
of El and Bosheth for Baal—a theory, which, however, seems to 
need some qualification. 

1 G- Jacob, Altarab. Parallelen zum AT (1897), p. 11. 

2 WRS (PS 176, n. 3) comparing Ps. 14 S 7, ‘Ye dragons, and 
all deeps,’where ‘dragons’is in the Hebrew tannlnim. But 
the reference here seems rather to he to a class of animals 
(Gen. 1 21, AV ‘ whales,’ RV better 4 sea-monsters’). 

3 Observe that which in Ezek. 29 3 * s fitly rendered 

'dragon/ is used by P as a synonym for JE’s B>n 3 . Cp Ex. 

7 9 10 12 (SpaKoiv) with 71543 (o<J>is). 

4 Smith-Sayce, Chaldaan Genesis , 113. 

5 WeltschSpfungsepos , 126. 

6 KB iii. 1 143. 

7 See the ode to Thotmes III. (/. 9_/T), Brugsch, GA 354; 
cp Maspero, Dawn 0/Civilisation, 265. 

8 Cp the Hebrew seraphim. The second of the two hiero- 
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tutelary deities, and open-air sacred serpents protective 
of districts, 1 besides the fairy-tale serpents which 
mariners professed to have seen in the Fortunate Isles. 2 

Besides these, we hear of the sacred Sata-serpent of the other 
world, which describes itself in these terms, 4 1 am the serpent 
of many years ; I am buried and born (again) continually ; I am 
the serpent at the utmost ends of the world ; I am buried and 
born ; I renew myself, I make myself young continually.’ 3 Of 
the evil serpent Apopi enough has been said elsewhere (see 
Dragon). 

In Babylonia it is sufficient to mention the symbolic 
serpent of Ea (the god of the deep and the atmosphere), 
who was early connected with Babylon and the 
Euphrates—itself called the 4 river of the snake. ’ This 
is an example of the beneficent serpent. But there was 
also an 4 evil serpent’—the ’serpent of darkness' and ‘of 
the sea’—and it would not be unnatural if this serpent 
of darkness were often identified with the dragon Tiamat. 4 

We now return to Gen. 3 . Is it sufficient to explain 
the part played by the serpent (nd/idl) from the war 

4. Serpent in wit . h hurtful crealur es naturally referred 
Paradise to ,n an i ma g lnat i v e picture of man’s 
early state? Surely not. In the story 
on which Gen. 3 is based (it is no doubt only a very pale 
reflection of it which we possess) the serpent must have 
been a mythological one. The facts of Arabian folk¬ 
lore (see § 3 b) are favourable to this view, and Jensen 
( Kounol . 227) finds a suggestion of it in the Babylonian 
Flood-story, which makes Pir-napistim give a fragment 
of the sacred plant (called 4 In old age the man becomes 
young’) to Gilgames, from whom it is taken by a 
serpent. Here, however, the serpent (representing the 
jealous-minded gods) grudges the man the attainment 
of immortality ; 6 the connection with the serpent of 
Gen. 3 , suggested by Jensen, is surely as precarious as 
the theory of the late George Smith (Chaldean Genesis, 
ed. Sayce, 88), energetically opposed by Oppert, HaRvy, 
and Tide, that the temptation was represented on a 
certain Babylonian cylinder. Indeed, though the 4 tree 
of life ’ in Gen. 2 3 (which must be the original sacred 
tree [cp Rev. 222] of the Hebrew legend) is of Baby¬ 
lonian and not Iranian origin, 6 it by no means follows 
that the story of the serpent tempting the woman comes 
from Babylonia. We have as yet no evidence that the 
Babylonians had a moralised Paradise-story, and it is 
conceivable that the writer of Gen. 24^-324 (one of the 
later Yahwists) may have drawn from different sources. 
What these sources are, may now, with some confidence, 
be conjectured. See Paradise, § 6. 

The immediate source of the Paradise-story, including the chief 
details about the serpent, was most probably Jerahmeelite— i.e., 
the N. Arabian kinsfolk of the Israelites, a part of whom had 
entered Canaan before the Israelites, while a part remained in 
N. Arabia and in the Negeb, where they became to a large ex¬ 
tent the religious tutors of the Israelites (see Moses, 6 J?.), had 
a Paradise-story upon which the Israelitish tale is based. It is 
no doubt true that the Phoenicians (influenced, as Philo of Byblus 
rightly states, from Egypt) recognised the serpent as the symbol 
of wisdom and immortality ; 7 but this does not warrant the 
theory of a Phoenician or Canaanitish origin of our narrative. 
And if an ultimate Babylonian origin for the detail of the serpent 
(as a friendly adviser, not as a tempter) be thought probable, 
yet we need not look to the Babylonian Paradise for its germ. 
Ea, the god who formed and was specially interested in man, 
and who was also the lord of wisdom and bringer of culture to 
Babylonia, was imagined, not only as a fish (cp the culture- 
bringer Oannes 8 in Berossus), but sometimes as a serpent. 

A primitive form of culture-myth may have reached 


glyphic papyri from Tanis (ed. Petrie ; Egypt. Fund , 1889) con¬ 
tains a list of all the sacred titles of agathodsemon serpents in 
the larger Egyptian temples. 

1 See the illustration in Maspero, Dawn, 120. 

2 See the tale of the shipwrecked mariner (Maspero, Contes , 
* 352 ? 0 - 

3 Brugsch, Myth. u. Rel. der alten Aegypter , 180, cp 103. 

4 See Sayce, Hibb. Lects. 282 ff. 

5 Maspero, Dawn of Civ. p. 587. 

6 Gaokerena, the Iranian ‘tree of life,’ may perhaps be 
ultimately of Babylonian origin. 

7 Eus. /Vyp/. Ev. 1 10 30 (on the serpent called Agatho- 
dt'emon) ; to £ukh'to Trvevp.aTLKOiTa.Tov ira.vTo>v to>v epneTtov is one 
of Philo’s phrases. 

8 The name Oannes probably conceals the name Ea (so 
Tiele). 
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N. Arabia in which this divine serpent brought the 
knowledge of useful arts, and out of this crude material 
Hebrew moralists may have constructed the episode of 
the serpent in Gen. 3 . It was natural that the sea- 
serpent (Ea) should become a land-snake, and that its 
divine character should disappear. 

At any rate, the serpent is not to be identified with 
the pernicious serpent called by the Iranians Azi-Dahaka, 
which * sprang like a snake out of the sky down to the 
earth to blight (Ahuramazda’s) creation/ nor of course 
with the serpent Ahi or Vritra, which is a pure nature- 
myth of the ancient Aryas of India. We must not 
therefore illustrate the saying in Gen. 3 15 by the tempta¬ 
tion of Krishna in the Bhagavata Purana, which winds 
up with the overthrow of the great serpent, or by the 
slaying of Azi-Dahaka by Keresaspa. 1 It is a similar 
distortion of the sense which identifies the shrewd and 
friendly serpent of Gen. 3 with the Babylonian dragon 
of chaos, overcome by the light-god, but allowed to 
work ruin for a time in the latter days (Rev. 12 g ; cp 
Dragon).- The curse pronounced upon the serpent 
(Gen. 3i4/.) is of course quite separate from the main 
story. When the divine or semi-divine serpent of the 
old myth had suffered partial degradation, it was natural 
to connect the action by w’hich (undesignedly) it had 
injured the first men with a new astiological myth to 
account for the physical peculiarities of ordinary serpents 
and the truceless war between serpents and men. In 
doing so, however, the narrator clearly implies that 
originally the serpent had been erect ; this was a survival 
from the time when it was thought to be divine. 3 

What then was the serpent’s offence? It consisted 
not in ill-will to God’s noblest creature, man, but in 
exciting intellectual pride— i.e., in aspiring to the 
possession of divine wisdom and of that eternal life 
which goes together with the highest wisdom. It is this 
pride which is abased in the serpent. Man on his part 
is to keep up the war against temptation to pride as 
vigorously as he prosecutes his war against the serpent, 
now become his deadly foe. 4 Such was the moral 
meaning of the serpent-story suggested by the original 
narrator. The unfortunate corruption of the text 
indicated and perhaps not unplausibly healed elsewhere 
(Paradise, § 11) is responsible for the jungle growth 
of inconsistent interpolations which has gathered round 
the fairly simple story of Gen. 31-24. 

On the symbolism of the serpent, see Baudissin, Stud. Sem. 
Rel. 1257-292; on Serpent-clans, WRS J. Phil. 999/^; and 
cp Gray, HPN 91, 114, and Nehushtan. See also Toy, 
‘Analysis of Gen. 2, 3 JBL, 1891, pp. 1 Jjf .; the OT Theologies 
of Schultz and Smend, and Paradise, §§ 11, 13. On the 
natural history consult O. Gunther, Die Reptilienu. Amphibien 
von Syrien , Pal. u. Cypem , 1880. 

§ if. N. M.— A. E. S. ; § 3/., T. K, C. 

SERPENT, BRAZEN. See Nehushtan. 
SERPENT, THE OLD. For Rev. 129 see Apoca¬ 
lypse, § 41, Satan, §§ 6 (9) 7. 

SERUG P-rC'; cepoyx [BAEL], - r [LinCh.]; 
in Lk. 335 cepoyx [Ti. WH], AV Sarucii) b. Reu, in 
P’s genealogy connecting Shem and Abraham (Gen. 
1120-23 iCh. I26), is the well-known district and city 

1 See Pahlavi Texts ( SEE ), 1 17, and cp Zend-Avesta, 26 i. 
Azi Dahaka is said to have been bound to hit. Damavend, 
where he is to stay till the end of the world, when he will be let 
loose, and then killed by Keresaspa. Cp Rev. 20 . 

2 Zahn ( Einl . 2 600) connects the mention of the serpent as 
the symbol of the evil one (Rev. 12 9 20 2 ; cp 2 Cor. 11 3) with 
the reference to Pergamum in Rev. 212-17. The serpent was 
the symhol of Asklepios, the god of healing, who was specially 
worshipped at Pergamum, and whose commonest epithet was 
<ru)Trjp (also 6 0-wT77p, and o-wri }p oAojv)* To the Christians 
this might appear a diabolical caricature of the true crio-nip tov 
Koa/j-ov. 

3 Del. IVeltschdp/ungsepos, 128. 

4 ‘ Eating dust ’ (cp Mic. 7 17) need not be taken literally. It 
may be a conventional expression for the deepest humiliation as 
in Am. Tab. L 4235, ‘May our enemies see it and eat dust’ 
(Wi. AOF 1 291). The gloss in Is. 6625 (see SPOT, ‘Isa.’) 
seems to misunderstand the passage in Gen. 3 . Dust is also 
said to be the food of the shades ( Descent of Istar, obv. 1. 8) ; 
this too may be a hyperbole. 


SERVANT OF THE LORD 

Sarftg, between Birejik 011 the Euphrates, X. of Car- 
chemish, and the two cities just NE. (Urfa, i.e., Edessa), 
and SE. (Harran) from it, both on the river Balih (cp 
Di. Gen. , loc. cil., and reff.). Glaser and Honimel 
(AHT 209) connect the name with the Aram, district 
Birta (fortress) sa saragili (cp KB 2 10 f). 1 f. b. 

SERVANT. The words are :— 

*• 'ebed {iraU, 7raiSdptoi/, otxe'rrjs, dcpdirwv, SovAos); (a) 

; s l. av e» Gen. 12 16 39 17 Ex. 21 2 20, etc. ; (b) with reference to a 
king, a royal official, Gen. 40 20 2 S. 10 2 4, or even a common 
soldier, 2 S. 2 12^ 3 22 8 7. 

2. T2b', sdkir (jiiadtoTos, /ouV 0 tos) ‘hired servant,’ Ex. 1245 

Lk. 151719; * hireling,* Job 7 if. 146 Mai. 3 5 Ecclus. 7 20 Jn. 
10 12 /. 

3 * tid'ar (nous, irau&dpiQv, Oepdiruiv, SouAos), properly 

‘boy/ ‘lad’; hence ‘attendant/ ‘retainer’ (P.DB); see Nu. 
22 22 1 S. 25 5 2 S. 2 14/, etc. 

4. rnc'p, m e sdrcth (Aeiroupyos, Siaxot/os, Oepairoiv), better 
rendered /minister/ 2 S. 13 i 7 y: 2K.443, also Joellp 217 
(of the priests). 

5- nSs [Aram.] (Aetroupyo?). Ezra 7 24. 

EV weakens the sense of and doDXos by constantly 
rendering ‘ servant.’ Only six times is the word ' slave’ 
found in EV. In four passages it renders 5 oOXos, viz., 
Judith 5 11 14 13 18 1 Macc. 341. In Jer. 2 14 ‘home-born 
slave ' is given for n;3 and in Rev. 18 13 * slaves ’ for 
ado/j-ara. 

The use of 7 rcus and 7 raidapiov for 137 hardly needs 
j comment ; it is a natural extension of the meaning of 
terms which are more strictly equivalent to *173. In 
Mt.89 we find SoeXos, but in w. 6 8 13 7rcus ; similarly 
in Lk. 77, cp v. 3. Of special interest are Acts 4 27 30 
because AV there renders 7rcus by ‘child,’ in spite of 
the undoubted reference to passages in II. Isaiah where 
the ' Servant of the Lord ’ is spoken of in (5 by the 
title 7rats, corresponding to *n£\ RV correctly sub¬ 
stitutes ‘Servant’; the phrase is ‘thy holy Servant 
Jesus.’ See Servant of the Lord. It is also note¬ 
worthy that where ‘Servant’ (1211) is used to express 
the special relation of Aloses (Ex. 1431 Nu. 127/.) and 
of Job (Jobl8 [A ; but BN 7rcus] 23) to the true God, 
© renders by Oepa ttcov —a more honorific term than 
SoOXos. Nevertheless, in a similar case the translator 
of Isaiah, as we have seen, adopts a different course. 
Note also that Joshua, the rncto (Ex. 24 13, EV ‘ minister’) 
of Moses, is called in (5 6 irapeo-TTjKOis avrip. On 
dianovos and Xeirovpyos see Deacon, Minister. 

SERVANT OF THE LORD 

Use of title (§ 1). State of text (§ 5). 

In Jer., Ezek., II. Isa. (§ 2 f). Jerahmeelite theory (§ 6). 

In Is. 42 49 50 53 (§ 4). Literature (§ 7). 

The phrase ‘servant (servants) of Yahwe’ (or ‘of 
God ’ ) is applied to various persons and groups of 
persons. 

It is applied to Abraham (Dt.927 Ps. 105 6 42); to Isaac and 
Jacob (Dt. 9 27); to Moses (Dt. 34 5 Josh. 1 1 1 Ch. 0 49 2 Ch. 24 9 
Neh. 10 29 Dan. 9 11); to Joshua (Josh. 24 29 
1 . Use Of title. Judg. 2 s); to David (Ps. IS and 30 : titles); to 
the prophets (Jer. 725 254 etc.); to Isaiah, 
(Is. 20 3) ; to Job (Job 1 8 2 3 42 s), and even to Nebuchadrezzar, 
(Jer. [ 25 g] 27 6 43 10) ; of the usage in passages of Ezekiel and 
Is. 40-55 and in cognate passages of Jeremiah we shall speak 
presently (§ 2). 

That the phrase is honorific and not disparaging, is 
obvious. Precisely so, Mohammed in the Koran (Sur. 
231) is called ' our (God’s) servant ’ ; plainly the highest 
honour is thereby supposed to be conferred upon him. 
There is, however, a lower degree of this honourable 
estate. A ‘ servant ’ of God is primarily a worshipper 
of God. By sacrifice, members of the clan or the 
people w r ere brought into the family of the protecting 

1 [Upon the theory (see Crit. Bib.) that the geography of the 
Hebrew documents was to a large extent misunderstood and 
misstated by the redactors, ‘ Serug ’ will represent a clan or place 
of residence, not in the N., but in the far S. Just as by trans¬ 
position "itilntrlxl seems to have become Heres (and, in MT of 
Is. 19 18, Heres), so * Geshur ’ (the southern ‘ Geshur ’) may have 
become ‘ Serug.’ —r. k. c.] 
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God, and a relation was established which might 
almost equally well be called that of servants 1 and of 
sons (cp 2 K. 10 7 Mai. 3 17, and note, with Mozley, the 
sense of ownership which pervades Abraham's conduct 
to Isaac in Gen. 22 ). To be advanced to a higher 
degree of service, a worshipper of Yahwe must receive 
from him some special mission. This could also be the 
lot of a whole people. A time was doubtless coming 
when all mankind would become the worshipping 
servants of the true God ; but there would still be one 
people which was Yahwe’s servant by election for a 
special object (cp Is. 49 1-6), viz. Israel. In the olden 
time, the people of Israel was God’s servant only 
through its highest representatives — patriarchs (typi¬ 
cally), prophets, and the idealised David. Hut in the 
post -exilic age the noblest portions of the people 
assimilated more and more the elevating idea that 
Israel itself was in the highest sense Yahwe’s servant. 1 
See Isaiah ii., § 18 ; cp Messiah, §§3^: 

None of the passages containing the phrase 'tbcd * 
Yahwb (Servant of Yahwe) presents any special dififi- 
9 Tar 97 a 4-W Cult y eXCe P l J er - ~' 6 43 10 * and j 

some of those in Is. 40 - 55 . These J 
passages we have now to consider, (a) As to those in 
Jer. relative to Nebuchadrezzar (the phrase in 2. F >9 has 
been interpolated), 2 there is of course nothing peculiar 
in the idea that the movements of the great eonquerors 
known to the Israelites were fore-ordained by Yahwe 
(ep Is. 105/! 15 37 26). There is, however, some strange¬ 
ness in Nebuchadrezzar’s being called by Yahwe • my 
servant,’ considering that whatever else the phrase 
‘ Yahwe’s servant 1 may mean in any special case, it 
means everywhere, except apparently in these passages 
of Jer., Yahwe’s worshipper. It is possible for moderns 
to find good points in Nebuchadrezzar ; 3 but there is 
no evidence that the Israelites were ever tempted to do 
so, and in particular that they ever looked forward (ep 
Is. 4536) to Nebuchadrezzar’s becoming a convinced 
worshipper of Yahwe ; indeed, the narratives of Daniel 
and of Judith appear to make this king a symbol of 
the opponent of the God of the Jews, Antioehus 
Epiphanes. Besides this, it is probable that when Jer. 

27 (in its present form) and 43 were written, the title 
4 my servant ’ was already a standing appendage to 
4 Israel’ (ep Jer. 30 10 462 if.). Are we prepared to 
reconcile the double assignment of this title to Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar and to Israel by the assumption of Duhm that 
the title 4 my servant ’ was conferred, according to 
Hebrew thinkers, on Nebuchadrezzar for the period 
during which Israel’s claim to be Yahwe’s earthly repre¬ 
sentative was in abeyance ? There surely ought to be 
some more satisfying theory than this. 4 

( b ) As regards the passages, Ezek. 2S25 3725 s Jer. 
30 io 4627 Is. 41 8 42 19 ff. 43 10 44 1 f 21 454 4820, 

3 Co nate l ^ ere 1S no dou ^ t that the title 4 my 

„ ’ „ ® „ . servant ’ is here applied to the people 

p 3,3 , of Israel (Is. 41 8 44 21) or —the synony- 

e F’V mous term — Jacob (Ezek. Jer. Is. 

44 i f. 454 4820). It is also plain 
from the passages in Is. 40-55 that the title suggested 
this idea — that Israel was not only devoted to the 
worship of Yahw&, but also 4 chosen ’ by God to receive 
certain unique marks of favour (|| *-rna, Is. 4320 454 H 
‘called’ ‘formed,’ ‘made’ are also used), beginning 
with the deliverance from Egypt and the journey under 
divine guidance into Canaan and closing with the 

1 On ihe use of Obed or Ebed in Hebrew, and *Abd in 
Arabic in the formation of proper names, cp Names, § 37 ; 
We. He id. (2) 2 /f. 

2 See Giesebrecht’s commentary. 

3 See Rogers, Babylonia and Assyria , 2 352 /. ; Che. 
OPs. 280. 

4 See Crit. Bib . on Jer. 276 . 

5 In the same passage occurs the phrase *my servant David ’ 
(*.*., the first of a new line of Davidic rulers, as 34 23). 

6 So in 65 9 1522 ‘TH2 is a synonym for “pp. Cp Selim, 
Studien zur Entst.-gesch. d. jud. Gemeinde , l8i. 
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deliverance from Babylon (?) and the wonderful events 
which were to follow. Did the title also suggest the 
idea of a mission entrusted to Israel ? It is true that in 
41 n-16 Israel is descril>ed as a conqueror ; that in 443-5 
it is promised that Yahwe’s spirit ( rudh ) shall be poured 
out upon Israel's offspring, and that even foreigners 
shall aspire to become adopted members of Israel, also 
that in 43 10 f the servants of Yahwe whom he has 
chosen (read nay) are called upon to act as witnesses to 
the prophetic veracity of their God. But these state¬ 
ments can only be said to contain germs which might 
develop into the idea of Israel’s mission ; upon the 
whole the Israel of these passages (and of the cognate 
ones in Ezek. and Jer.) has to manifest Yahw6’s glory 
(cp Is. 437) rather by being than by doing, and to re¬ 
ceive God’s blessing for itself rather than to make them 
fruitful for other peoples, though certainly the thre^ 
passages, 41 n-16 43 10 f and 443-5, if read in the light 
of other passages, seem to suggest that a second stage 
in Israel’s renewed life may be preparing, characterised 
by earnest activity and the exercise of moral influence. 

Israel, then, as it passes out of the furnace of 
captivity, receives honourable titles from its God. \Ye 
must not, however, exaggerate the merits of the bearers 
of these high titles. Israel is highly favoured ; but the 
description of Israel in Is. 40-55 is by no means 
altogether idealistic. First, as regards the past. It 
will be necessary to leave out of account the strong 
statement in 4224^, 

‘Was it not Yahwe—he against whom we sinned, 

And in whose ways they would not walk, 

And to whose law they were not obedient,’ 
and also the stern, damnatory clauses of chap. 48 , 
inasmuch as all these are certainly later interpolations, 
and are therefore only interesting for the history of the 
expansion of the prophetic writing. But we may and 
must refer to 40 2 4224/ 4323-28 476 50 1 51 17, as 
implying grievous failures on the part of Israel. In 
fact, the prophet of consolation could only carry out his 
object by making the calamities of Israel intelligible— 
i.e ., by reminding Israel of its earlier infidelity towards 
its righteous God. 

Nor is this description idealistic as regards the present. 
According to the Second Isaiah, it is weakness of faith 
that is Israel’s chief fault, and since faith is the stretched- 
out hand which receives God’s blessings, it is necessary 
for the heralds of deliverance to arouse men out of the 
torpor of despondency by rebuking their distrust of 
God. To Israel at large 4 it seemed as if Yahwe’s 
recent action had been aimless, as if he had begun by 
spending great pains on the education of Israel, and 
then forgotten Israel’s right to protection (4O27 49 14 
63 11-14), and as if the source either of Yahwe’s com¬ 
passion or of his heroic deeds had been dried up, so 
that he tamely “gave his glory to another god” (428 
48 11 63 15).’ 1 Kindly and persuasive instructions were 
therefore essential to prepare the exiled Israelites for 
their high destiny. Idealism was permissible in pictures 
of future salvation, but not in descriptions of the state 
of Yahwe's people either in the past or in the present. 

It may be doubted, however, whether sueh kindly 
persuasiveness would have been consistent with calling 
the whole body of exiled Israelites •* blind ' and 'deaf.' 
The commentators seem here to have fallen into error. 
They tell us that the words (4218-20, RV),— 

4 Hear, ye deaf; and look, ye blind, that ye may see. Who 
is blind, but my servant? or deaf, as my messenger that I send? 
who is blind as he that is at peace [with me], and blind as the 
Lord’s servant? Thou seest many things, but thou ohservest 
not; his ears are open, but he heareth not,’— 

refer to the Israelites, whom Yahw£ reproaches for their 
spiritual insensibility (chap. 29 18). And this is 
supposed to be confirmed by 43 8, where we read 
(EV),— 

Bring forth the blind people that have eyes, and the deaf that 
have ears,— 


Intr. Is. 243. 
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a difficult passage certainly, as the differences of the 
commentators show. It must be remarked, however, 
that in 42 16 the Israelites are called ‘blind’ in quite 
another sense ; what is meant there is simply (to use 
Skinner’s words) that the travellers cannot see their 
path. It is surely not very likely that the Second 
Isaiah would have applied the same epithet to the same 
people in two different senses within a few lines. 

It has been lately pointed out { SBOT ‘ Isa.’ [Heb.] 
131/) that 42 19 forms, properly speaking, no part of 
the discourse, but is a gloss on the words ‘ deaf ’ and 
' blind ’ in v. 18. But the text still appears to require 
some criticism in the light of fresh researches into the 
history of the Exile. Very probably the gloss or glosses 
already recognised should run thus :— 

Who is blind but the Arabian, and deaf as the Jerahmeelite ? 
Who is blind but ihe Ishmaelite, and deaf as lhe Arabian ? 

These glosses are not merely an attempt to save the 
credit of the Israelites ; they involve a correct inter¬ 
pretation of v. 18. The persons addressed are most 
probably the N. Arabian captors and oppressors of the 
Israelites (cp Prophet, § 27) together with those false 
Jews who had gone over to their side, and the pro¬ 
phetic writer bids them learn the right lesson from the 
history of Israel—viz., that those who disobey Yahwe’s 
law (one of the chief parts of which was a prohibition of 
idolatry—cp v. 17) are on the way to ruin. As for 438 , 
a comparison of Ps. 115 s/. 135 16/ suggests that the 
1 blind people that have eyes,’ etc., is an ironical description 
of the idols of Israel’s oppressors, which the speaker com¬ 
mands to be brought up to the tribunal in order that 
their claims may be considered (cp 41 21). The peoples 
referred to in 43 9 are probably (as in the former case, 
and in 41 121) those of N. Arabia. Rut we will not 
omit to warn the reader that these criticisms form part 
of a connected radical revision of the text which is here 
made use of under the pressure of grave exegetical 
difficulty. 

It Is only necessary to add that the strange word dWo 
C mcsulldm ), rendered variously in RV ‘ lie that is at peace [with 
me],’ ‘made perfect/ and ‘recompensed,’ occurs as a proper 
name in 2 K. 22 3 and elsewhere, and has already been recog¬ 
nised as a distortion of the Hebrew ethnic meaning ‘ Ishmaelite ’ 
(see Meshullam). 

(c) We now turn to another group of passages 
(Is. 42 1-4 49 1-6 5O4-9 52 13-5312) in which, according to 


4 The four sonie cities, the interpretation of the 

great Servant- f hra f.‘ Servan , t of ,Y ahw6 as a ‘! tle ° { 
passages • Israel 1S lna PP llcable * or, lf applicable 
Duhm or* at a ^’ on ^ a resttacte d sense with 

Budde ? reference to the true Israel. These 

critics are of opinion that the char¬ 
acteristics of the personage called the Servant in these 
passages differ in some important respects from those 
of the Servant {/.<?., Israel) spoken of in the passages 
already considered. Some of them go so far as to hold 
that the Servant of Yah we being sometimes apparently 
distinguished from Israel, and sometimes, especially in 
52 13-53 12, being described as only an individual could 
be. we have to look into history for some great religious 
hero who might conceivably be intended in these striking 
descriptions. Sellin, 1 Winckler, 2 and Kittel 3 have 
selected Zerubbabel ; but Sellin has himself abandoned 
Zerubbabel, and substituted the exiled king Jehoiachin 
(cp Rothstein, Die GeneaL d. Jehoiachin ), whilst 
Bertholet 4 explains 53 i-n<z with reference to the 
martyred scribe Eleazar (2 Macc. 6 18-31). Duhm, how¬ 
ever (Jes. 377 ; O 2 ) 367), holds that the problem which 
engages the critics is insoluble, and that Jewish history 
(so far as it exists) knows nothing of such an individual. 


1 Se?~itbbabel(j%9$). See Zerubbabel. 

2 AOE2 452. 

3 Zur Theologie des A T (1899) 2 > ‘Jesaja 53 und der leidende 
Messias im AT.’ 

4 Zu Jesaja 53; ein Erklarungsz’ersuch (1899). Bertholet's 
theory is that the passage 52 13-5312 is made up of two small 
poems of different origin, ( a ) 5213-15 53 11^-12, in which the 
typical teacher of the Torah is glorified, and (£) 53 i-iut, which 
refers to Eleazar. 
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But, he adds, this is much less surprising than that it 
tells us nothing of an Amos, an Hosea, or a Micah, 
and that we do not know the name of the Second 
Isaiah. His own view is that the hero of the group of 
passages referred to was a teacher of the Torah, who 
lived probably (not certainly) between the Exile and the 
arrival of Ezra at Jerusalem, and devoted himself to 
true pastoral work among his people, but was seized by 
a terrible sickness, and after death shared the igno¬ 
minious burial of criminals. 1 

It may be noted in passing that, according to Ibn Ezra 
Saacha interpreted lhe whole section 52 13.53 12 of Jeremiah a 
hypothesis which Ibn Ezra finds attractive (Driver and Neu- 
bauer, The Ei/ty.third Chapter 0/ Isaiah, ‘Translations,’ 43), 
while not a few moderns suppose lhat the colouring, aL least 
was derived from the idealised life of Jeremiah. Also that 
Kraetzschmar ihinks lhat Ezekiel may he die historic model of 
the suffering and glorified servant, referring to Ezek. 4, where 
Ezekiel, by divine command, bears the guilt of his sinful people, 
and suffers grievously in consequence (Der leidende Gottes- 
kneeht , 1899). The present writer has supposed that the last of 
the passages in question was * largely modelled on the Book of 
Job’ (Jewish Kelig . Life, 1898, p. t62). 2 

It will be clear that, from the point of view repre¬ 
sented above, the passages in question differ in essential 
respects from the other passages of Is. 40-55 relative to 
the ‘Servant of Yahwe.’ If this is a fact, it is alike 
important for the criticism and exegesis of II. Isaiah 
and for the history of religion. Of late, however, there 
have been signs of a growing reaction against Duhm, 
whose theory had at first won considerable favour. 
Elsewhere (Isaiah [Book], § 18, col. 2205), a view 
has been taken akin to that of this able critic. But 
fairness requires us now to take account of an earnest 
protest ( Minoritdls-voium) raised by Budde 3 against 
Duhm’s theory—a protest with which Marti in his 
commentary, Giesebrecht {Der Kfiechl Jufives), and 
Konig ( The Exiles' Hook of Consolation) more or less 
completely agree. It will then be our duty to inquire 
whether there is any way of approaching the subject 
which will enable us to remove some of the chief causes 
of perplexity in earlier investigations. 

1. Is. 421-4. The Servant is here entrusted with a 
mission to the heathen world. The method which he 
employs (so Duhm expounds v. 2) is radically different 
from that of the prophets ; he is even unlike the Second 
Isaiah in his avoidance of loud, emphatic, exciting 
declarations. His task is simply to expound the Law' 
of Yahw r e to all who seek it, whether Jews or heathen, 
in the school or the private chamber, at Jerusalem, 
especially to those who are bowed by trouble. He is 
destined to become a recognised international authority, 
and as such his highest aim will be the establishment of 
the true religion on the whole earth. Duhm thinks 
that in order to be just to this description we must 
suppose the poet to refer to an individual, the greatest 
and most influential of the teachers of the 'I’orah. 
With this result, Sellin (though he differs from Duhm 
in important details) agrees, in so far as the reference 
to an individual is concerned. Budde, however, pro¬ 
tests : * We ask in vain how r such things could be 
stated of an individual; Is. 22-4 alone is sufficient 
evidence of the existence of the conception that Israel 
has a mission of instruction to the heathen.’ Budde 
thinks, too, that the following verses (425-7) confirm 
this interpretation. 

For, however we explain the difficult cy mn(EV * a covenant 
of the people ’) in v. 6 , 4 it is plain that it can only apply to the 
people not to an individual, and in spite of Duhm® few will 


1 Das Each Jesaia, ‘Einl.’ xviii. 

2 Seinecke, Der Es'angelist des A T (1870), and Hoekstra, 
Th.T, 1871, pp. 1-56, invert the relation. Cp Kueneii, 77 /. T, 
1873, pp. 492-542; Davidson, Book 0/ Job (1884), Introd. 
pp. Ixvi Jf .; Che. Proph. IsA 3 ) (1884), pp. 265-268. 

3 ‘The so-called Ebed-Yahweh Songs, and the Meaning of 
the Term “Servant of Yahweh” in Isaiah, chaps. 40-55/ Amer . 
/. 0/ TheoL, 1899, pp. 499-540. (Also published in a German 
form, whence the phrase quoted above.) 

4 See Dillm. Ki. SBOT (Heb. boo (46), and Marti, ad loc. 

6 Duhm’s explanation of CiWJ nix in 426 as=‘a pattern of the 
other states/ has not found supporters. [During the correction of 
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doubt that the phrase in the parallel line, ‘a light of 

the nations,’ also refers to the Jewish people as a teacher, as in 
49 6 51 4. It should be observed that 425-7 and 51 4 are, on 
Duhm’s own showing, the work of the Second Isaiah. How, 
then, can it he said that there are in Is. 40-55 two inconsistent 
views of the Servant, which must have come from different 
writers, one much deeper religiously than the other? Such is 
Budde’s argument. 

2. Is. 49 1-6. The Servant of Israel summons the dis¬ 
tant peoples to hear something in which they are specially 
concerned. From his very birth he has been singled 
out and endowed with a sharp, incisive speech, such as 
befits the expounder of Yahwe’s word (cp Jcr. 2329). 
'Till the right moment for his appearance shall come, he 
has been carefully hidden from the world that he may 
ripen in seclusion. Such was the honour put upon 
him ; such the strength which was at his disposal as 
Yahwe’s Servant. Hut his recent experience has been 
so sad that he has seemed to himself to have lived in 
vain and to be near his end. Hut whenever these 
thoughts have plagued him, 1 tokens have come to him 
from above that his God both justifies and is rewarding 
him. And now a fresh revelation visits him. The 
God who had originally given him a mission to Israel 
alone, now extends that mission to the Gentile world. 
It is Yahwe’s purpose, not only to restore Israel as a 
people, but also to save or deliver the other peoples 
through the Servant’s instrumentality. The restoration 
of the twelve Tribes will be the work of Yahwe, but 
not a purely miraculous work (as the Second Isaiah 2 
thought), and the Servant of Yahwe can co-operate 
with him by persuading as many Jews as possible to 
migrate to the Holy Land. And the illumination or 
instruction of the ‘ peoples ’ devolves upon the Servant. 
They are to be saved from destruction by becoming 
converted to the true religion—that of Yahwe. This is 
the highest function of the Servant (note the significant 

and it is entirely his—-except, of course, that 
Yahwe himself has trained and equipped his servant for 
his noble work. 

There are two points in Duhm’s ‘ extended discussion ’ 
of this passage to which Budde takes special exception : 
(1) the omission of 4 Israel' in v. 3 as an interpolation, 3 
and (2) the explanation of 331c* (z*. 5) as meaning a 
spiritual bringing-back of the Israelites to God by in¬ 
struction, exhortation, consolation. On the first point, 
Budde remarks that ‘ the Servant is here addressing the 
heathen ( v . 1 a), to whom he is under obligation to state 
his name, as would not be the case were he an Israelite, 
addressing his own people ’ ; is therefore simply 

the second predicate of nnx. 4 On the second, he points 
out that in Ezek. 3927 Jer. 50 19 331c means the physical 
restoration of Israel from exile, precisely as 3’^n. He 
also emphasises the fact that the active and the passive 
conceptions of the Servant are combined in this mono¬ 
logue of the Servant, just as they are in the undisputed 
work of II. Isaiah. It is a mistake to say that the 
Servant in II. Isaiah plays only a passive, and in 
the ‘ Songs of the Servant ' only an active part. 49 4/. 
shows that the Servant in the * Songs' was not and 
could not be free from a * wise passiveness ’ ; he had to 
wait for Yahwe to recompense him, and his restoration 
to his home was to be Yahwe’s work. And not less 
clear is it from 49 7^, where Yahwe informs the 
Servant {i.e. , unquestionably, Israel) of the honour 
which he shall receive as the result of his successful 
mission to the nations. 

the proofs appeared Duhm’s second edition, in which he comes 
over to the more natural view, that the phrase means ‘a teacher 
of ihe nations.’ The parallel phrase, he thinks, is cy fyns> <a 
redemption of the (Jewish) people.' See, however, § 5 (1).] 

1 According to Duhm, v. 4 a is the protasis to v. 4 b. Most, 
however, e.g., Budde, suppose the meaning jo be that the 
Servant had been attacked by despondency, which he overcame 
by calling to mind the faithfulness of Yahwe (cp 40 10 b). 

2 Duhm quotes Is. 43 5_/C 49 22. 

3 Marti also retains the word. 

4 Budde not only keeps here, but Inserts spy and 

in 42 1 from © (5^3). 
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3. Is. 50 4-9. The Servant (whose title, however, is 
not expressly mentioned) describes the persecution which 
he has suffered, and his sure confidence that Yahwe will 
soon appear to put down his enemies. In the preface 
to this monologue he represents himself as one who 
expounds Yahwe s word (t.e., the Torah?) to the weary, 
in accordance with the revelations which come to him 
afresh every morning. The collectivistic interpretation 
appears to Duhm plainly impossible. 

To this Budde answers that what the Servant says of 
himself in 50 7-9 agrees with what Yahwe utters in 51 7 f 
as an encouragement to the people , while, he might have 
added, the language of v. 6 a resembles that in 51 23 
Ps. 1293 . And even if the monologue of the Servant 
makes no mention of a mission to the heathen, who arc 
indeed, so far as they are enemies of Israel, to be 
destroyed, yet the experiences described in 504/ are 
just those which would be necessary for mission work 
among the heathen. The passage is, therefore, not 
inconsistent with the other passages, and Ley and Laue 
do wrong to omit it from the series of passages. 

4. Is. 52 13-5312. Wondrous is the contrast between 
the Servant’s future exaltation and his past humiliation. 
See the kings paying reverence to him whose distorted 
visage once struck all observers with horror ! But who 
can believe 1 the marvels revealed to us ? Only those 
who can see the invisible operation of God in history 
( 53 1). Mean were the circumstances in which the 
Servant grew up, nor had his person any external 
attractions. For society apart from his daily vocation 
he cared not (cp Jer. 15 17); he was despised and, as it 
would seem, in the latter part of his life afflicted with 
sickness and with pain. It was the punishment for sin, 
and the sufferer not only knew it but inwardly gave full 
assent and consent to it. He himself was innocent ; no 
sins of speech or of act could justly be imputed to him. 
But his fellow-Jews (including the poet) assumed that 
such sins he must have committed, for was not 
sickness the punishment of sin? And this man’s 
affliction was nothing less than leprosy (v. 5 a is meta¬ 
phorical); how great, then, must his sin have been! 
But the strange truth was that for high reasons the 
punishment deserved by the Jews in general was diverted 
to this willing substitute. Before this, afflictions may 
have fallen on those guilty ones ; but they had no moral 
effect. The time came, however, when the eyes of 
men’s understandings were opened to the meaning of 
the sufferings of the innocent one, and so 4 by his 
stripes we were healed.’ But while the sad spectacle 
was before them, the poet and his companions confess 
that they lived purely selfish lives, like wandering sheep. 
The sufferer, too, was like a sheep, but in another 
sense—he bore his lot without a murmur, even though 
by the manifest judgment of God he was cut off. His 
dishonoured body was laid apart with the wicked and 
the deceivers, 2 but he himself was graciously released— 

4 taken ’ by God to some unknown place of sojourn. 
For very different in this case were God’s thoughts from 
those of man. For the servant himself, those sufferings 
were a purification. He was to come back to the 
world, to reach a good old age (ep Job 42 12 ff .), and 
see his children prolonging their days. Having had 
his innocence recognised, he should live in the light of 
joy and prosperity. 3 As a reward for his atoning work 
he should 4 inherit among the great, and divide spoil 
with the strong’—a proverbial phrase meaning 4 he 
shall hold intercourse as an equal with the mighty ones 
of the earth. ’ 

1 'D; Duhm, ‘who can believe?' The imperfect was 
impossible; it would have denied that anyone would believe. 
Marti, more plausibly, * Who would have believed ’ (cp 

'p, Gen. 21 7). See also Giesebrecht, Beitrnge zur Jesaia- 
kritik (1890), p. 159, and cp Dr. Tenses ,(%) 19. 

2 Duhm reads the Aramaising p's l y for the difficult T!?^. 

3 Duhm’s radical corrections are partly based on ©'s *cai fevpiov 
/ 3 ovAerai tcadapicrai avrov and 6e?£ai av t<$» 
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To this exegesis Budde objects that it covers over the 
variety of expressions in the picture of the Servant’s 
sufferings. As in the case of certain psalms, this variety 
seems rather to point to a metaphorical description of 
the distress of the nation in exilic or post-exilic times. 
Still more conclusive is the statement in w. 8 Jf. of the 
death and revivification of the Servant. Such state¬ 
ments are common in the later literature, beginning with 
Ezek. 37 . On the other hand, if we try to make the 
description fit the case of an individual, we shall find 
ourselves hopelessly baffled. Who, for instance, are 
the long-lived descendants ($m) whom the revivified 
martyr, himself very old, is to see? Are they literal or 
spiritual children ? 1 Both solutions have insuperable 
difficulties. Surely the children are those of the nation 
personified. It is true, the atoning character ascribed 
to the sufferings of the martyr seems to most to imply 
that the martyr is to be distinguished from the mass of 
the Jewish people. Budde, however, affirms this to be 
impossible. With Hitzig, 2 Giesebrecht 3 (especially), 
Wellhausen, Konig, 2 Marti, and [in 1899, but not in 
1 893] Smend, he takes up the tradition of rabbis such 
as Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Kimhi, that the confession in chap. 

53 is uttered by the ‘nations’ referred to in 52 15 ; the 
martyr, therefore, both can and must be the people of 
Israel. One important part of his argument may be 
quoted here ; he is meeting Dillmann’s objection to 
Giesebrecht’s view that II. Isaiah always makes the sin 
of Israel the cause of its sufferings (4224 f 4327 /. 476 
50 1 ; cp 42 13 4925/ 51 5 23 , etc.). 

‘ Whatever justifying grounds Yahwe may have had for the 
chastisement of Israel, as respects the heathen, who are here the 
speakers, not these grounds, but Yahwe’s purpose, comes into 
consideration. Though Israel may have sinned, yet in the con¬ 
science of the heathen the only worshipper of the true God 
appears as the only innocent one. . But, further than that, it is 
a well-known fact that, compared with other prophets, II. Isaiah 
lays very little stress upon Israel’s trespass, that the tone of 
sympathy predominates throughout and strongly. Nor does he 
fail to state expressly that Israel has suffered more punishment 
than its sins have deserved. He begins his entire book with the 
statement [40 2] that his people, that Jerusalem, has received a 
double retribution for its sins. This is not, as Duhm thinks ,4 
an allusion to Jer. 10 18, where a doubling of the punishment is 
announced, only, however, for renewed offences. On the con¬ 
trary, II. Isaiah distinctly says that half of the punishment is | 
undeserved, and on the basis of general prophetic premises we j 
have a right to ask what may have been the occasion of this 
second undeserved portion; and when we find the figure of 
Yahwe’s Servant already introduced in 41 8, and his mission— 
that of carrying the true religion to the heathen—stated in 42 1, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that even here the prophet already 
has reference to the suffering which was indispensable to the 
fulfilment of that mission. The problem of theodicy is for the 
entire century the really vital one. The people solve it, not 
without a feeling of bitterness, by applying the doctrine of suffer¬ 
ing for the sins of the fathers— i.e. y for the sins of Manasseh 
(Ezek. 18 2 etc.)—white Ezekiel tries to solve it by enormously 
exaggerating his accusations in an endeavour to balance guilt 
and punishment. II. Isaiah alone finds a really satisfying solu¬ 
tion by associating with the cause of the punishment its purpose, 
and we can understand all the more readily that this solution 
was beyond the comprehension of the masses of the people, as 
well as of most of its leading spirits, because his hopes and pre¬ 
dictions were not realised. The glorious, restoration of his 
people did not come to pass, neither were its sufferings or its 
teachings able to lead the heathen to Yahwe.’ 5 

It is a part of Budde’s theory that the * we ’ in chap. 53 
is not a collection of individual men but 01 individual 
nations. This, according to him, makes the marked 
individualisation of the people of Israel more intelligible ; 
the same individualisation of peoples underlies the 1 we. ’ 

It is no doubt at first sight fatal to his theory that in 
53 8 we find the phrase vsy ‘ for the rebellion of 

my people ’ (which Kimhi has to explain as referring to 

1 See Di.-Ki. Jes. 456 (cp 461, foot), ‘such as are brought by 
him to righteousness’ (r\ n 60 21), ‘the numerous citizens of the 
new Zion ’ (54 \f. 49 19 f). 

2 Hitzig and Konig, however, assign 53 1 to the prophetic 
writer. 

3 Beit rage, 146 Jf. ; Knee lit Ya/ives, 59 jf., Tiff. 

4 So Jes. 264. But in his comm, on Jeremiah (1901, p. 141) 
Duhm maintains that the writer of Jer. 16 18 lived long after 
II. Isaiah. 

5 Amer. Jour. o/Theol ., 1899, p. 509^ 
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| each of the nations which will unite in this confession); 
i but Budde has a remedy—he cleverly emends the text. 1 
It may be added that he also emends the text of 52 13, 
where for V' 32 ” he proposes to read * behold, 

- s - T; • 

Israel my servant. ’ 

According to Budde, then, there are points of con¬ 
tact between 52 x 3 - 53 12 and the undisputed II. Isaiah 
which forbid the assertion that two different views of the 
Servant are represented in these two writings, and the 
individualistic interpretation of the Servant is hardly more 
tenable in chap. 53 than in other parts of the prophecy. 

See also Giesebrecht, Beit? age zur Jesaiakritik (1890), 146 Jf., 
a ‘fundamental work’ (Budde), and his Der Kneeht Yahves ; 
Konig, The Exiles' Book 0/ Consolation (1899), 54-56 etc.: 
Smend, AT Rel.-gesch.^) 355; and, against the nationalistic 
theory, Sellin, Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der jud. 
Gemeinde (1901), 1 34^ ; Smend, A T Rel.-gesch.^) 257 f. 

The differences of interpretation which we have been 
considering are largely due to the manifold obscurities 
- rp 1. of the text, not only of the four passages, 

* eX ' but also of many other parts of Is. 40 - 06 . 

These obscurities may in turn be traced, not so much 
to lacunce in the Hebrew lexicon or to the disturbing 
effect of the grandeur and novelty of the ideas on the 
mind of the writers, as to corruption. In the four 
passages corruption is, according to Duhm, specially 
I marked in 50 4 52 14 53 10/. Budde also fully grants 
that * the second half of chap. 53 has suffered serious 
corruption of text '; but this critic impairs the value of 
this concession by the statement that ‘ the only corrup¬ 
tion which interferes with a proper interpretation is the 
’Ey (‘ niy people ’) in v. 8 ’; this, he says, ‘ admits of no 
explanation whatever ’ (510). It is to be feared that any 
i considerable approach to agreement among critics will 
! be impossible as long as this comparative confidence in 
the MT continues, and as long as sounder principles of 
textual criticism are not recognised both in theory and 
i in practice. It is not that a large number of acute 
I exegetical suggestions have not been made, but a 
i decision of the important points at issue seems out of 
the question until a more thorough and more methodical 
examination of the text of the whole of Is. 40-66 has 
been carried through. 

We have perhaps been so long accustomed to read 
Isaiah in the light of commentaries that real obscurities 
may not always strike us. 

1. Who that reads Is. 42 1-4 with a fresh mind will say 
that this passage is easy? What is the meaning of * he 
shall not cry nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard 
without ’ (v. 2) ? W. E. Barnes 3 explains the first part, 

1 he shall not cry (his war-cry), nor lift up (his battle- 
shout) ’ ; G. A. Smith 4 thinks that the prophet ‘ cannot 
be referring to the means and art of the service, but 
rather to the tone and character of the Servant ’; Sellin 
( Studien , I85) sees an allusion to the loud publication 
of roval edicts ; Duhm, to the vehement demeanour of 
prophets ; Marti, however, finds the renunciation on 
Israel’s part of a political role among the nations. Not 
less obscure is the next statement ( v. 3), 

The broken reed he breaks not off, 

The failing wick he quenches not. 

We all know how this is explained ; the commentaries 
with one voice refer to the Christian ideal of the pastoral 
office. But what place has this here ? and why did not 
the poet express himself distinctly? And why should 
any reference be made in v. 4 to the circumstance that 

1 Reading U’JX’SC. ]} was dittographed ; 13 became C, and * 
was transposed. Giesebrecht’s emendation (cp G. A. Smith, Isa. 

2 349) is less plausible. 

2 Marti approves. But an emendation at once more obvious 
and more favoured by parallelism is n'Ss'j * shall have success. 
Duhm (Jes.ffl) unfortunately adheres to DI'V. 

3 ExJ>. T 8 (1896) 29 ; the whole passage is applied to Cyrus. 
Sellin, however {Studien , 1 86), thinks it a designed contrast to 
the description in 41 2 Jf. , which is usually applied to Cyrus. 

4 Is. 2303 (so Delitzsch, Dillmann, Marti). Against this, 
however, see Sellin, of. cit. 84. 
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the Servant himself will never pass through the sad 
experience of the persons described in v. 3 ? 

With regard to 42 6, the difficult □$/ n '13 (EV ‘a covenant of 
the people ’) should almost certainly he D'cy • • •» the uncertain 
word which begins the phrase should most probably be rnNSn 1 ? ; 
thus the line becomes, 4 for an ornament (glory) of the peoples, 
for a light of the nations’; cp 13 i 3 40 13 622^ See Crit. Bib. 

2. In 49 5 what is the meaning of ‘ to bring back Jacob 
unto him ’ ? Why ‘ unto him ’ ? And how can 4 Israel * 
(v. 3) have been ‘formed’ to bring back Israel? And 
how can the restoration of Israel be referred to with 
equal elaborateness twice over in successive stanzas? 
Budde (521) proposes, as an explanation of v. 5, ‘ in that 
he brought Jacob again (out of Egypt) to him, and drew 
Israel to him (into the desert).’ This at any rate is 
better than omitting the words altogether as Giese- 
breeht does. It is difficult, however, to interpret 

(‘to bring back’) differently, so far as grammar 
goes, from n'tfn 1 ? in v. 5, and the reference to Egypt 
and the desert, if intended, would surely have been at 
least hinted. The grammatical objection also applies 
to Marti’s rendering of v. 5a, ‘but now has Yahwe 
resolved, etc., to bring back Jacob to himself, and Israel 
will 1 gather. ’ Next, why this extraordinary side remark, 
‘and 1 was honoured (pointing heeni) in the eyes of 
Yahwe, and my God became my strength ’ ? The words 
are clear enough, but not their sense in this context. 
Lastly, what is the meaning of ‘ too insignificant for thy 
being to me a Servant ’ ? (-iz£ r,nrna *?jp^). A most 
awkward and improbable construction ! To excise ',-*2 
as a gioss, is hazardous. So-called glosses often 
arise out of genuine readings of the original text. 

3. In f)04-9 the difficulty is almost entirely confined 
to v. 4 /"., where neither the language nor the thought is 
at all clear. At first we seem to catch a glimpse of a 
beautiful thought, and the phrase ‘ he wakens mine ear ’ 
pleases the fancy. But the plural ‘ disciples’ (cteS) is 
strange, and the phrase so pleasing to fancy becomes 
insecure through the manifold disorder of the text and 
the obviously corrupt myS Above all, the opening 
stanza, which refers apparently to the vocation of a 
prophet, is not a satisfactory preface to the description 
of persecution which follows. 

4. In 52 i2-f»313 the easy passages are the exception, 
not the rule. Emendation of the text has been tried, 
not without excellent results. But the passage as a 
whole, even as explained by Marti, is not clear. There 
is, perhaps, no better proof of the extreme corruptness 
of the text than the obscurity of 53 ui as the context at 
present stands, and the vehement controversy which it 
has called forth. In spite of all the acuteness of Budde 
and (especially) Giesebrecht, it remains highly improb¬ 
able that a Hebrew poet of the late exilic or early post- 
exilic period should have accounted for the sufferings of 
Israel on the ground that they were the atonement for 
the sins of the heathen. 

As Skinner justly remarks : 4 That the idea of Israel suffering 
for the good of the world is foreign to the OT is not perhaps a 
decisive argument against it, for there is a truth in the idea (see 
Rom. 11 11 71 ). . . . l»ut the insuperable objection to this ex¬ 
planation is the unnaluralness of the assumption that the speakers 
in 53 1 ff. are the heathen. There is nothing in the language to 
suggest this ; and the religious attitude expressed in these verses 
is such as no prophet could have attrihuted to the heathen world.* 1 

If another proof of deep-seated textual corruption 
is required, we may justly refer to v. 9. The theory that 
the great sufferer is an individual rests ultimately (putting 
aside 531) on this passage, and the difference between 
critics is perhaps simply this—that while some say, the 
burial so emphatically stated in v. 9 proves that an 
individual is meant, others say, v. 9 cannot mean what 
it at first sight apears to mean, because the more natural 
explanation (viz., that in chap. 53 , as elsewhere, 2 ‘Servant 
of Yahwfe is a title of Israel) presents no difficulty apart 

1 Is. 40 - 6(5 (Cambr. Bible), 234. 

2 To assume that the nationalistic interpretation has been 
proved for the three preceding passages on the Servant. 
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from this passage. 11 may be doubted, however, whether 
either position is sound. On the one hand, very little 
importance can be attached to the traditional text of any 
part of vv. 8-11 (or 12) because of the manifold obscurities 
and the more than probable corruption of this passage. 
And on the other, the parallelism between 53 9# and 
Ezek. 37i2/. is incomplete. In Is. 539 (if correct) the 
point is not so much the burial of the Servant as his 
burial with the wicked ; but in Ezek. 37 12 /. the phrase, 

‘ cause you to come up out of your graves ’ is simply an 
equivalent for 4 cause you to come up out of ShSol. ’ 1 

\Ve have said 4 apart from v. 1,’ because since (as we 
have seen) the confession in the following verses cannot 
be assigned to the heathen nations, and since the 
parallelism between the chief expressions in the con¬ 
fessions and a number of psalms which cannot reasonably 
be made to refer to an individual forbids us to adopt 
Duhm’s theory, it follows that the speakers in 53 1 ff. 
must be the Israel within Israel. This theory is indeed 
impossible, according to Budde, who thinks that the 
whole of Israel suffered equally, and that the exaltation 
of the Israel within Israel could not make an impression 
on the heathen world. A fuller consideration, however, 
of this theory in the light of a keener criticism of the 
later history of Israel, shows that the whole of Israel 
did not share the same lot, and so removes the apparent 
ground for Budde’s objection. \Ye have therefore a 
right to set aside 53 1, and to refer to v.g as the only 
solid textual basis for the individualistic interpretation 
of the Servant in this notable passage. 

How, then, shall we proceed in order to restoi'b a text 
sufficiently correct to admit of large exegetical inferences ? 

T , The methods of the most progressive textual 
lit " cr ^ c * sm are enou gh for our purpose; 

., but there are many textual possibilities to 

y* which we could not open our eyes without 
the clue furnished by a critical examination of a very 
large group of passages outside of II. Isaiah. In 
fact, it is only the 4 Jerahmeelite theory* which will 
enable us to detect the readings that underlie many 
obscure and some apparently clear passages of II. 
Isaiah. The result of a renewed investigation of the 
text of IT. Isaiah closely resembles that to which we are 
perhaps being driven by the textual phenomena of other 
prophetic writings (see Prophet, §§ 35-45)— i.e. , the 
original text in many passages had a different historical 
and geographical setting from that which now appears, 
and our exegetical results are correspondingly modified. 
The truth is, according to this theory, that the 
influence of N. Arabia on Jewish history has been 
greatly under-estimated. In particular, it was in X. 
or X T \V. Arabia that the mass of the Jewish exiles 
languished, and even after the fall of the Babylonian 
power (commonly supposed to be the great source of 
trouble to the Jews) N. Arabian oppression continued 
to be the chief subject of complaint to Jewish poets. 

The four passages on the Servant, in their original form, 
would seem to have lacked almost all that we are wont 
to admire in the adaptation of them which both MT and 
0 present to us. The ardent universal ism which dis¬ 
tinguishes them in their present form is due to a later 
editor, who had before him a text which was already 
corrupt, and which, apart from this, did not answer to 
his own spiritual aspirations. Let us continue to read 
them as they stand in MT and 0 as monuments of the 
loftiest pre-Christian Jewish piety. When such a purely 
academic thinker as Vatke can say that 4 the intuition of 
the sufferings and glorification of the Servant of Jehovah 
forms the most remarkable presentiment of redemption 
in the OT, and so is a prophecy, not a prediction, of 
Christ,’ academic critics who would fain be also men of 
the people may surely use the same expressions, for the 
people see in chap. 53 a prophecy of the Jesus of the 

1 Cp Ezek. 32 22 ff. On the close connection between the con¬ 
ception of Sheol and that of a burial-place, see Eschatology, 
§ 10 ; Smend, A T Rel.-gesckA 2 ) 152 
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evangelic tradition, and we would gladly go with the 
people, as one of them, so far as we may. Nor need 
we — from this point of view—any longer trouble ourselves 
to translate these passages with an extreme exactness. 

An exact translation is in fact often difficult and sometimes 
impossible, owing to the fact that the old Jewish editor has had 
to work upon an already existing corrupt text. But let us also be 
just to the claims of critical history, the results of which, when 
fully mature, must be for the good of the religion of the many 
as well as of the few. This requires us to trace out, so far as we 
can, the original form of these familiar but, in parts, very obscure 
passages, and of the rest of Is. 40 - 110 , not as a mere exercise of 
ingenuity, but for this important reason—that if we can but read 
this work as a monument of its own special time or limes, we 
shall understand the course of Jewish history as we could never 
have done before. This need not make us. unappreciative of 
those pious and most unselfish editors of old time, who ventured 
to treat their Bible as a Jiving plant, still capable of sending out 
fresh shoots, and of putting forth undreamed-of flowers, and who, 
as some will say, almost transfigured the original conception of 
the Servant of Yah we. 

For the original text (see Crit. Bib. , Tsa. 1 ) gave a much 
less advanced conception of the Servant of Yahwe. The 
title here is a personification of the body of Jewish exiles 
in N. Arabia, who were by no means semi-Christians, 
but had higher religious ideas and ideals, and cor¬ 
respondingly greater material and moral hardships to 
bear, than their brethren in Palestine. The poet looks 
forward to the time when these exiles will be delivered 
from their miseries and privations and become the 
recognised leaders of the regenerated Jewish people. 
He calls ( 49 i)on the Arabians and Jerahmeelites to 
take warning while there is yet time (cp Ps. 2 to, emended 
text). Like some, at least, of the psalmists, he has no 
desire that all Jerahmeelites should be blotted out of 
existence, but wishes that under Jewish rule and in the 
practice of the true religion they may still live in the 
expanded land of Israel, and be saved from the judicial 
destruction which will fall upon all irreclaimable foes of 
Yahw&. At present, the Servant still suffers persecu¬ 
tion ; he has borne it without a cry or it murmur as 
God’s appointment. Put he knows that his ‘ justifica¬ 
tion ’ or redress is at hand (50 8) ; indeed, before now, 
under prophetic inspiration, he has announced (5213-15) 
the coming change in his fortunes—an announcement 
which his kinsmen in Palestine (those ‘rebellious ones’ 
of whom the poet speaks) received with contemptuous 
incredulity ( 53 1). He can already imagine those un¬ 
worthy Israelites confessing their blindness and folly, 
their wickedness and selfishness (532-9). And again a 
prophetic vision comes to him. He secs exiled Israel 
rescued from its oppressors, according to that earlier 
prophecy. The light of joy—a joy in the establishment 
of the divine rule with Israel for its earthly organ (cp 
421-4), the sight of an offspring ‘prolonging its days,’ 
and enjoying the inheritance of Jerahmeel and Ishmael 
—these are the varied but closely connected rewards 
granted to him (53 10-12). 

Into the changes of critical positions which this view 
necessitates this is not the place to enter. Nor need 
the reader be assured that no claim to an immunity from 
error is put forward by the present writer. Details may 
doubtless be improved ; but the general theory, when 
fully assimilated, will be found to stand the test of pro¬ 
longed consideration. Would that the spade of the 
explorer might bring to light some hidden record of an 
age so little known and so largely misinterpreted by 
legend ! 

Besides the works named in col. 2207the following recent 
treatises on the criticism and exegesis of Is. 42 1-4 49 1-6 504-9 
and 52 13-53 12 (or some one of these passages 
7 . Literature, separately) may be here mentioned: Schian, 
Die Ebed-J aim >e-L ieder in Jes. xl.-lxvi. (1895) ; 
Lane, Die E.-J. Lieder in IT. Theil des Jesaia exegetisch - 
kritisch und biblisch-theologisch untersucht (1898) ; Fiillkrug, 
Der Gottesknecht d. Dt. Jes. (1899) ; Laue and Fiillkrug have a 
certain similarity in that both maintain the Servant to be an 
individual; Fullkrug, however, does not, like Laue, identify 
the Servant with the Messiah, and he does not separate the four 
‘songs’ from the Prophecy of Restoration ; Kraetzschmar, Der 
leidendc Gottesknecht (1899) : Ezekiel the historic model of the 
suffering and glorified Servant, see chap. 4 . Bertholet, Zu 
Jes. liii. ; Budde, The So-called Ebed-Yahweh Songs , etc. ; 
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Kittel, Zur Theologie des A T, see §4 ; J. Ley, ‘Die Bedeutung 
des Ebed-Jahwe im 2ten Theil des Proph. Jesaja,' in Stud. u. 
Krit., 1899, pp. 163^; Sellin, Serubbabel (1898), 96/ 144/; 
Studien zur Enlstehungsgesch. der jud. 'Gemeindc: 1. Der 
Knecht Gottes bei Dt.-jes. (1901) ; Giesebrecht, Der Kneckt d. 
Dt.-jes. (1902; the Servant-passages originally meditations 
written down for disciples by the second Micah ; the Servant 
himself, a personification of Israel); Rothstein, Die Genmlogie 
d. Kdti. Jehoiachin (1902 ; appendix on the Messianic reference 
of the Servant); C. H. H. Wright, ‘The Pre-Christian Jewish 
Interpretation of Is. 52 53 ,’ Expositor , 3rd ser., 7 (1888) 364 ff. 
401 ffi) *, Dal man, Jesaia 53 das Prophctcnivort vom Siihnleiden 
des If eilsmittlers, ( 2 ) (1891); cp also Rosters, 1 'h. 1\ 1896, 
PP- 59 T. K. C. 

SESIS (ceceic [B]), I Esd. 934 = Ezral04oSiiASitAi. 

SESTHEL (c 6 C 0 HA [BA]), 1 Esd. 931 = Ezra 1030, 
Bezaleel, 2. 

SETH, rather Siieth (Hu’; ch 0 ; setii), son of 
Adam, father of Enos, and grandfather of Cainan or 
Kenan, according to the Sethitc genealogy (Gen. 53-8 
[P]), with which, so far as his relation to Enosh is con¬ 
cerned, Gen. 426 (J) entirely agrees. In Gen. 425 (J R ), 
it is stated that ‘Adam knew his wife again, and she 
bore a son, and called his name Sheth ; for (she said) 
God has set for me another seed instead of Abel, for 
Cain killed him.’ (?, however, does not recognise “iy, 
‘again,’ and inserts “inm, ‘and she conceived,’ which 
suggests the possibility that in an earlier form of the 
text the birth of Sheth was related without reference to 
the existence of Cain. Budde ( Urgesch . 154 Jf.) thinks 
that the text originally ran, ‘ and Adam knew his wife, 
and she bore a son, and named him Sheth, for “God 
has set for me a seed.”’ 1 There are, however, three 
difficulties in this view ; (1) the unnatural use of rx\ 

‘ posuit ’ ; (2) the use of Q'nNs*, * Elohim,’ instead cf 
m.v, ‘ Yahwe’ (contrast Gen. 4 i, though here (£> has 81a 
roO OeoO); and (3) the improbability that Adam’s 
grandson should have been called Enosh, ‘ man,’ or ‘ frail 
man ’ (cp Enos), assuming, of course, that ‘ Adam ’ and 
‘ Enosh ’ are the two familiar Hebrew terms for ‘ man.' 
There is only one way of surmounting these difficulties, 
viz., to criticise the traditional readings of the names. 
Dix (dddm) or cmn (ha-ad dm) and mn {Hau'icak) have 
probably arisen out of SxEriT (Jerahmeel) and mn 
[Horith) — (Jerahmeelith) respectively. Cp 

Paradise, § 12(4 These parallels suggest that ‘ Sheth ’ 
and * Enosh ' are also corruptions of ethnic names. The 
conjecture that jj-m* (Enosh) is a fragment of 
will surprise no one who has had experience of the 
shifting phases of ‘ Ishmael’ and other ethnic names, 
and it is only slightly less probable that nr (Sheth??) 
is a fragment of *?knr ( = Eshtaol), which the narrator 
connected with ‘ plant, shoot ’ so that 4 'nr is 

miswritten, by metathesis, for ‘rnr. It is a part of 
this theory that dyi^r and -inx together represent SRcm’- 2 
The passage will then become, ‘And Jerahmeel knew 
his wife, and she bore a son, and named him Shethaol, 
for (he is) a shoot (shethil) of Jerahmeel. 3 And 
ShCthaol in turn begot a son, and named him Ishmael; 
it w r as he who began to call upon the name of \ ahwe ’ 
(see Enos). Shethaol is possibly the eponym of the 
population called in MT Esiitaol and Eshtaulites, 4 
w r hose seat was certainly not confined to the lowlands of 
Judah. The etymology is, of course, quite ' popular’; 
a truer connection may perhaps be supposed with the 
widely-spread clan-name ^R-jq Sha’ul (see Safi.). 
Even if the explanation here given of the strange name 
Sheth be in some degree doubtful, the discovery of the 
true name of Sheth’s son at any rate appears on 

1 So Stade ( ZA TIP, 1894, p. 262/), Holzinger (A 7 /C ‘ Gen.’ 

57 [1898]); Gunkel (//A'‘Gen.’49 [1901]). , , 

2 To these corruptions there are abundant parallels through¬ 
out the OT literature. 

3 y-p is here taken to bean insertion of Jr necessitated by the 

corrupt readings, already in existence, and "inK. 

4 In iCh. 253 the Eshtaulites are connected with Kirjath- 
jearim — i.e. t not improbably Kirjath-jerahmeel. 
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critical grounds to he nearly certain. Thus understood, 
the name supplies another beautiful Israelitish com¬ 
mentary on the name lshmael (cp Gen. 10 u). It is as 
if the narrator told us that the first prayer was as great 
an epoch in the history of man as the building of a city. 
See Sethites. 

baler post-canonical writers knew much more about Seth. 
His wife s name was Azlira (Jubilees, 4 11 ; ed. Charles, 32). 
both he and his descendants, who were extremely good, had 
that heavenly wisdom specially connected with the name of 
Enoch [q.7>.)\ see Jos. Ant. i. 2 3 (§§ 68-71). On the gnostic 
sect of the Sethians see Hippol. Philo sop humena, 619; 
Epiphan. Adv. Juer. xxxix.; Lips. Der Gnosticismus, sein 
IVesen, Ursprung und Kntwickelungsgang (i860), 154; Smith* 
Wace, Diet. 0/ Christian Biography , 4 87^ 

We have ventured to reject the plausible conjecture of 
Frd. Delitzsch and Fritz Hommel referred to in the next article. 
That the theory connecting Sheth with Suteh, ‘ the god of the 
Hyksos,’ no longer needs criticism, is obvious ; see Lenormant, 
Les origines , 1 [1880] 2\-j and on the other side, Ko. PR Ed 2 -) 
163. For the facts relative to Set and Suteh see Egypt, § 52, 
n. 2, and cp § 16. 

On the gradual transference of the functions and achievements 
of Enoch to Seth, as a consequence of the later tradition making 
the Sethites the representatives of goodness and the Cainites of 
wickedness, see Charles’s note on Jubilees, 4 15 . T. K. C. 

SETHITES, the name given to the descendants of 
Seth mentioned in Gen. 5 (P). We shall deal with this 
subject almost entirely as one belonging to the history 
of early Hebrew beliefs respecting primitive humanity ; 
the intricate study of the later exegesis on Gen. 5 /., to 
which R. H. Charles has recently made such valuable 
contributions, lies too much apart to be treated here. 

T rm ^ e vellture to begin with a criticism of 
' i i , the term ' Sethites,’ which presupposes 
that there are two separate genealogies 
of the patriarchs— i.e., of the heroes of the primitive 
age. Now, we may readily grant that, as the text now 
stands, this presupposition is not destitute of plausibility. 
Gen. 425/. is obviously the link between two genea¬ 
logies (Gen. 417-24 and 5 ), one of which, as it now 
stands, starts from a son of Adam named Cain, the 
other from Adam and a son of Adam named Seth or 
Sheth (nr, <rr) 0 ). The two linking verses, in their 
present form, appear to account for the double genealogy 
by stating that Seth was born to fill the place of Abel. 
When, however, we look into the genealogies we 
quickly see that there is a strong affinity between them, 
and a critical examination of the two ' linking verses' 
shows that the passage is no longer in its original form, 
but has undergone both corruption and editorial expan¬ 
sion. We have also found reason elsewhere to suspect 
that the story of Cain and Abel and the Cainite 
genealogy came from separate traditional sources (see 
Cain, § 4; Cainites, §2); if this is correct, the 
Yahwist (J) cannot have represented Seth as a substitute 
for the murdered Abel. Instead of ‘Cainites’ and 


‘Sethites,’ therefore, it would be better to speak of the 
members of the two parallel genealogies due respectively 
to J and to P. 

It is the genealogy in Gen. 5 that is mainly to 
occupy us. We may assume that it is parallel to, and 
2 One * n * ts P resent f° rm ^ aler ^an, the 
jrenealoi Iv * £ enealo S- v in Gen - 4 - We may also 

its oritrin regard Stade ’ s view Reden , 247) 

6 * as fairly probable, that in its original 

form the genealogy in Gen. 4 was Sethite as well as Cainite, 
that v. 25 f in a simpler form, including the words, ‘ and 
Enos begot a son, and called his name Cain,’ 1 once 
stood before 417, also that in the original Yahwistic 
genealogy, of which we possess only an extract, the 
tenth place was occupied by Noah. 2 If this be so, the 


1 It maybe presumed that this represents Stade’s meaning, 
though he only says that ‘ 4 25 /. once stood before 4 17 ff.' 

2 Stade’s reconstruction of the genealogy, however, which 
makes it begin with Enos and close with Jabal and Noah, has 

this against it—that there are very strong reasons for holding 
that ‘Adam’ (rather hii-adam') and ‘ linos’ are not the forms 
which originally stood in the genealogy, and therefore not to be 
treated as synonyms meaning ‘man,’ or, as Stade expressed it, 

that Adam and Enos are ‘ doppelgringer.' 


Israelitish circles represented by J had a genealogy of 
primitive heroes which agreed in all essentials with the 
genealogy given by P. We may put the two lists, 
harmonised as proposed in CAINITES, § 12, and without 
any attempted emendation of the names, over against 


each other. 

J. Adam 
Sheth 
Enosh 
Cain 
Enoch 
I rad 

Mehujael 

Melhushael 

Lamech 

Noah 


P. Adam 
Sheth 
Enosh 
Kenan 
Mahalalel 
Jared 
Enoch 
Methuselah 
Lamech 
Noah 


Even if we doubt whether the genealogy of the 
Yahwist in its original form contained as many as ten 
names, it is a fact that that of the Priestly Writer (P) 
lias come down to us with ten, and it is natural (when we 
consider that P, as often as he can, uses old material) 
to connect this with the fact that Berossus places ten 
antediluvian kings at the head of the history of Baby¬ 
lonia. The names of these kings (see Muller, Fragm, 
Hist. 6>'. 2499/I) are "AXtopos, ’ AXa-rrapos . 'A /jltjXwv, 

’A/xfxHuip, 'MeyaXapos, A auivos, Evedwpaxos, ’ A fie fix//iv os, 
'f iriaprr]s, EuroeOpos. Now the solidarity of the early 
Oriental culture, under Babylonian influence, was such 
that we could not be surprised to find some of the 
names given by Berossus, in their original forms (when 
these forms can be traced), underlying names in the two 
Hebrew genealogies which lie before us. The idea is 
suggested by the coincidence of number between P’s 
list and that of Berossus, but, of course, we have to 
compare the names in both the Hebrew lists, so far as 
they seem to be akin. 

It is remarkable, however, how extremely few of the Hebrew 
names can even plausibly be connected with names in the 
Berossian list. To compare ’AfxrjKajv with C’ijN, ‘Enosh’ (so 
Delitzsch, Hommel, and even Gunkel) seems plainly wrong, 
(1) because such a name as ‘man,’ as the proper name of a 
primaeval hero, is in the highest degree improbable ; (2) because, 
if DIN is correct, and means ‘man,’ it is not likely that another 
name in the list also means ‘man and (3) because, if ’A/lojAwv 
is correct, analogy justifies us in supposing that it is a mutilated 
theophorous name (Amll-a). But we may at l^ast provisionally 
compare (1)’AjujAaii' with Mahalalel ( = Mehujael), assuming the 
final syllable el (S^) to represent some Babylonian divine name, 
and (2) ( = Amil-Sin, ‘liegeman of Sin?’) with 

Methuselah ( = Methusael), assuming Selah (nScr) to be a 
Hebraised form of sarhu , which is an epithet of various Baby¬ 
lonian gods (see Ass. ItWB 690 a, Cainites, § 7). Two names 
out of ten in the respective lists, plausibly but not certainly 
combined, are perhaps scarcely a sufficient basis for a theory 
that the Hebrew list in its earliest form was borrowed from 
Babylonia. 1 

It is, however, still important to ascertain, if possible, 
w’hether statements made in either of the Hebrew lists 
respecting any one of the primitive heroes are derived 
from Babylonian lore. That Noah who, as the text 
stands (both in J and in P passages), is the hero of the 
Hebrew Deluge-storv is, in virtue of his connection with 
that story, parallel to Xisuthrus, cannot be doubted. 
Zimmern (Beitnige, 116, n. <z)and Gunkel (Gen. 121 /), 
however, add a comparison of Enoch, who ‘ walked ’ 
with God and was taken to God, with the Et’ edivpaxos 
of llat'Tt/Ji/SXa (=Sippar) in Berossus— i.e., En-me- 
dur-anki, 2 a mythic king of Sippar, to whom the guild 
of Babylonian bdru- priests traced its origin. This 
king is designated ‘ the favourite of Anu, Bel, and Ea,’ 
and said to have been ‘ called (?) by the gods Samas 
and Adad into their fellowship,’ also to have been 
initiated into the 1 secrets of heaven and earth ’ (Ritual- 
tablet, no. 24). Now it is true that both Enoch and 
Eveddopaxos occupy the seventh place in the respective 
lists. This, however, is not important ; in J’s list, as 


1 Gunkel (//A' ‘Gen.* 121) omits Methuselah but includes 
Kenan ( = Cain), which, with Delitzsch and Hommel, he regards 
as a translation of J2N = Bab. ttnundnu (cp Ges.fl 3 ) s.v. JDX). 
The number two therefore remains. 

2 Dur-anki is the name of a mythic locality (Zimmern); cp 
Jastrow, R BA 539. 
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it now stands, Enoch comes third, and even in the 
hypothetical expanded form of the list given above he 
only fills the fifth place. In opposition to Zimmern’s 
learned and ingenious theory we would point out (i) 
that the initiation of Ennteduranki into the ' secrets of 
heaven and earth' is by no means as distinctive a feature 
as the deliverance of Xisuthrus from the perils of the 
Deluge. For other mythic personages besides Enme- 
duranki enjoyed this initiation, and among them Xisu¬ 
thrus himself, as his name (Atra-hasis, * the very wise ’) 
implies, and as his fortunes also sufficiently indicate. It 
was, in fact, the highest form that the divine favour 
could assume, and it is only natural that the feature or 
* motive’ of temporary or permanent translation to the 
abode of the gods should characterise different myths 
both in Babylonia itself and in the various countries 
where Babylonian mythic germs were deposited. And 
(2), we may further remark that probably Enoch, not 
Noah, was the hero of the Hebrew Deluge-story as 
written by J (see § 3, and ep Noaii, § 1, Deluge, § 17). 
If this be so, there is scarcely even a superficial appro¬ 
priateness in the comparison of Enmedurankl with the 
Hebrew Enoch. 

Whilst therefore we do not deny the possibility that 
those who (at some Hebrew sanctuary?) shaped or re¬ 
shaped the Hebrew story of the primitive heroes may 
have been led to reckon them as ten (P certainly made 
ten, and J, too, may perhaps have done so) under 
Babylonian influence, we cannot say that there is any 
strong necessity for such a view, and all must admit 
that it is much more important to comprehend the 
statements of the Hebrew narrators. One of the chief 
obstacles to such a comprehension is the apparent 
duality of some of the heroes mentioned. At first sight, 
there seem to be two Cains, two Lameehs, two Noahs ; 
and if Budde’s theory respecting Gen. 1 17 (see col. 623, 
n. 3) be correct, two Enochs. 

The grounds for supposing that there are two incon¬ 
sistent pictures of Cain, or in other words, two Cains, 1 
_ ... are given elsewhere (Cain, §2). It 

•f-y is clear that the passage, Gen. 4 2- 16a, 


Lantech, 

Noah. 


passage, 

which accounts for the custom of exacting 
blood for blood, implies that Cain is a 


nomad, and with this the statement in 
v. 1 6b partly agrees, for it states that Cain (after hearing 
the divine sentence) dwelt ‘ in the land of wandering 
(Nod), eastward of Eden.’ In Gen. 417, however, this 
hero is represented as a city-builder, in other words, 
as a leading promoter of a settled form of life and of 
civilisation, and if we criticise the text of v. 16& in 
accordance with the results attained elsewhere (see 
Paradise, §*6) we shall have to correct the enigmatical 
Hebrew text of MT and (P, so as to read ‘ and [Cain] 
dwelt in the land of Eden-jernhmeel ’ (py pxz [pp] 
Sx^nT’) — the district in which as we have seen Gen. 11 2 
places us. We need not, however, deny (cp CAINITES, 
§ 3) that even in 4 17 ‘ Cain’ (pp) is the eponym of the 
Kenites (pp Tp); there were both more and less ad¬ 
vanced branches of the Kenites and Jerahmeelites ; hence 
sometimes these tribes are spoken of as nomads, some¬ 
times as having ‘ cities 1 (1 S, 30 29). 

Are there also two Lameehs? There is a song 
ascribed to Lamech, in which the far-reaching sweep of 
tribal vengeance for blood is eulogised 2 (Gen. 423/".). 
But we find his three sons taking important steps 
forward in civilisation ; can they possibly have been 
represented as the offspring of a fierce nomad? The 
truth is, however (as comparative textual criticism 
justifies us in holding), that ‘Lamech’ (-pM is one of 
the popular distortions of ‘Jerahmeel. ’ Lamech is 


1 Gunkel (Gen. 49) actually makes four Cains : (x) the son 
of the first man, (2) the brother and murderer of Abel, (3) the 
father of Enoch and city-builder, and (4) the eponym of the 
Kenites. 

2 See Cainites, § 8 ; Nestle, Marg. 59. 


therefore a tribal eponym, 1 and represents both the 
more and the less advanced sections of the Jerahmeelite 
race. It is remarkable that in P’s genealogy Lamech 
appears as the father of Noah, who, not less than Jabal 
and his brothers, is a ‘ hero of culture’ (see Noah). 

For certainly there are two Noahs—there is Noah 
the first vine-planter, and there is Noah the head of the 
one family that was rescued from the Deluge, at least if 
we are content to follow the traditional Hebrew text. 
That the unpleasing story of what happened to Noah 
the vine-planter was ever told of Noah the hero of the 
Deluge, whose earthly history was bound to cease with 
his marvellous deliverance, is incredible (see Noah), 
though certainly it can hardly be called very probable 
that it was said of two of the traditional Hebrew heroes 
that they * walked ’ or had close converse 1 with the 
Godhead ’ (Gen. 5 22 24 69). 

How to remove this difficulty we have seen already 
(§2), and before the end of this section we shall return 

4. Why sporadic to l 1 * subjeet - , f At l* esem "°, uld 

« . , t1 A - „ seek to account for the singular fact 

that there is no distinctively liaby- 
influence ? , , 

Ionian material in the account of the 

primaeval heroes (after Adam) except in connection with 
Enoch and Noah. It will be observed that while Enoch 
the city-builder and Noah the vine-planter are certainly 
tribal heroes (Noah should probably be cni or pn: = 
cp or pp, cp uenr. Gen. 529, and Enoch [Hanok] 
appears as a son of Midian, Gen. 254 1 Ch. I33), 2 the 
hero of the Deluge-story in its present form is obviously 
not a mere hero ; he is in the fullest sense an individual. 
How is this to be accounted for? 

To understand the bearings of this question we must 
remember that, with the possible exceptions of Mahalalel 
and the latter half of Methuselah (see Cainites, § 7), 
all the names in the genealogies of J and P are de¬ 
monstrably of non-Babylonian origin, and with the 
increase of evidence for the great frequency of references 
to N. Arabian ethnics in the OT it becomes possible 
and even highly probable that 1 Mahalalel ’ is a corrup¬ 
tion of ‘‘Jerahmeel’ and ‘Methuselah’ of ‘Ishmael.’ 
Thus the names in the Sethite and Cainite genealogy, 3 
when restored to their original form, become— 


Jerahmeel (SucriT) 
Eshiaol (Nvnrx) 

Ishmael (SN’i’iCC’') 

Kain— Kenites (j'p) 
Hanoch (spun) 

Arvad (im=my=“ny?) 
Jerahmeel OpRcm') 
Ishmael (Nvy^C'') 
Jerahmeel (pREm') 
Nahman (jC“j) 


The probability of most of these restorations is very 
high. Both P and the Chronicler in their lists often 
repeat the same name in different forms. Even if one 
or two of the restorations be doubtful, the present writer 
cannot doubt that the Sethite-Cainite names have a N. 
Arabian reference. How, then, came the notices of 
Enoch and (?) Noah to be enriched with Babylonian 


t It is of course very possible that the tribe called Lamech 
or Jerahmeel really took its name from a deity- This deity was 
probahly the moon-god Jarham (rev with the Arabic * niima- 
lion).’ The non-Semitic divine title Lamga (doubtfully referred 
to in col. 626) need not be relied upon. 

2 Enoch also appears as the eldest son of Reuben (Gen. 4 G 9 
Ex. 0 14 Nu. 265 1 Ch. 53). but we can hardly doubt lhat 
Reuben was originally a S. Palestinian tribe. 

3 If we prefer to hold that Lamech-Jerahmeel s son in Js 

version was originally Tubal[-cainJ, we are still constrained to 
admit that the last member of the lisi bears a N. Arabian ethnic 
name. ‘Jabal* and ‘ Jubal,’ like ‘Abel.’ are perhaps also most 
naturally viewed as corruptions of the widely-spread ethnic name 
‘Jerahmeel.’ ‘Zillah’ (nSit) may come from (Haiusah) 

= (Ziklag); Na'amah, of course, = Na*ami or Naamani. 
Adah (mj?) is obscure ; perhaps it may come from HT 1 J 7 
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material, as if they were individuals? What claim had 
Enoch and Noah to be treated with more respect than 
other N. Arabian tribal heroes, and raised to the rank 
of individuals, whose wonderful fortunes gave them a 
place by themselves which only Elijah in a later age was 
privileged to share with them ? The question is greatly 
simplified if we identify Enoch and the greater of the 
two Noahs as proposed already (Caimtes,§ 6 ; Noah)— 
i.e., if we read in Gen. (58 (J), ‘Hut Enoch (-pn) had 
found grace in the eyes of Yahwe,' and in 69 (P), 
* Enoch was a righteous man . . ., and Enoch walked 
with God.’ 

The theory here maintained is that the Hebrew legend 
of primaeval times, as told by the writer or writers known 
as Jj, had no Deluge — i.e., they accepted the Jerah- 
meelite legend as their basis, but without a Deluge- 
story. 1 When, however, the Deluge-story was adopted 
from the Jerahmeelites, and converted (under direct 
Babylonian influence?) into the story of the universal 
Deluge, it had to be provided with a hero who was 
not a mere tribal eponym, and (for a reason suggested 
below) * Enoch ’ was selected to be converted into an 
individual, and even to assume something of the appear¬ 
ance of a solar hero, as was fitting for the hero of a 
story which in its origin was most probably an ether- 
myth (Demjge, § 18). But a misfortune happened to 
him. At an early period (perhaps) after the Deluge-story 
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probahly is that the Enoch-tribe was a branch of the Jerah. 
meelites, and like the Jerahmeelites had a high reputation for 
wisdom. From Ezek. 2S (see Crit. Bib.) we gather that £ Jernh- 
meel ’ was supposed to have derived his wisdom from Elohini 
in whose sacred garden he had dwelt ; now from Ezek. 14 14 20 
we learn that Noah (/>., Enoch), Daniel (/./., Jerahmeel), and 
Job were classed together for their extraordinary righteousness. 

I his exceptional goodness implies exceptional wisdom. The 
first Jerahmeelite is commonly known to us as Adam (see 
Paradise, § 12), but it is very possible that the first Jerahmeeiite 
was also in some sanctuaries spoken of as Enoch (Hanr>k), and 
that his wisdom (cp Job 15 7/) was specially eulogised in the 
legend. 


If P does not tell us much about the fortunes of the 
patriarchs—‘the youthful world’s gray fathers’ (H. 

5. The numbers. Vaughan) - he is at least fully 
acquainted with their ages. The 
chronological principle which underlies the numbers in 
P s genealogy has not, however, been found. There 
is much that is very peculiar about them. The Baby¬ 
lonian tradition only gives the number of years that each 
king reigned ; e.g. the first king Alorus reigned for six 
sari = 36,000 years, and so on. The enormous numbers 
assigned arise from the astronomical training of the 
scholars of Babylon. The Hebrew system in P gives 
the years of the life of each hero, first those which he 
lived before, and then those which he lived after the 
birth of his eldest son. Unfortunately, the three great 
authorities, the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the 0 



MT 

Sam. 

LXX 

Adam 


130 

I 800 

93 ° 

130 

800 

930 

230 

700 

930 

Seth 


10 5 

807 

9 12 

105 

807 

912 

205 

707 

912 

Enosh 


90 

815 

905 

90 , 

815 

905 

190 

7 i 5 

9°5 

Kenan 


70 

840 

910 

70 

840 

910 

170 

740 

910 

Mahalalel 


65 

830 

895 

65 

830 

895 

*65 

730 

895 

Jared 


162 

800 

962 

62 

785 

847 

162 

800 

962 

Enoch 


65 

300 

365 

65 

300 

365 

i6 5 

200 

3 6 5 

Methuselah 


187 

782 

969 

67 

6 53 

720 

187 

782 

969 






j 



(L 167) 

(L 802) 


Lantech . 


182 

595 

777 

53 

600 

653 

188 

5 6 5 

753 

Noah 


5 00 


( 95 o) 

500 


( 95 o) 

500 


( 95 °) 

To the flood 


100 



100 



100 




Total 

1656 



I 3°7 



2262 











(L 2242) 

♦ 



had been committed to writing, -pn became corrupted 
into which in turn was editorially altered (under the 
influence of a desire - to work the story of Noah the vine- 
planter into the legend) into n: (Noah) or chj 3 (Nahant ?). 
Thus Enoch lost his connection with the Deluge, unless 
indeed we care to recognise the statement of Jubilees 423 
that Enoch, in Paradise, wrote down all the wickedness 
of men, on account of which God brought the waters of 
the Hood upon all the land of Eden.’ But at any rate 
he retained his superhuman wisdom, and in later years 
attracted to himself more and more mythical elements 
(see Enoch, § 2). Nor were the earlier traditionists 
unfair to him. When the list of ten heroes was con¬ 
structed, he was placed (probably) at the end of the 
first pentad, while Noah or Naham, his supplanter in 
the Deluge-story, was placed at the end of the second. 

The reason why Enoch alone among the Hebrew heroes— 
was raised to the rank of an individual whose fortunes were 
such as to mark him off from all the rest of mankind, is plain. 
It is not enough to point to the fact that the Hebrew root of 
Enoch (-pn) ineans ' to train, instruct, initiate.' 4 * The real reason 


4 It has been already pointed out (Deluge, § 12) that accord¬ 
ing to © the duration of the Deluge was 365 days (a solar year), 
corresponding to the 365 years of the life of Enoch. 

2 See Budde, Urgesch. ; cp Noah. 

3 Nahum (oirp) probably belongs tc the same group of names 
(see Crit. Bib.). 

4 There is no allusion to this in the fragments of the Hebrew 

legend preserved to us. Gen. 6 8, if we may replace -pn for rp 
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texts differ considerably, as the accompanying table 
will show. 1 

It will be noticed that 0 agrees with MT, except in 
the case of Lantech (where 0 and Sam. show an affinity), 
in the totals of the several ages, but differs from 
MT (except as to Jared, Methuselah, and—almost— 
Lantech) as regards the age of the heroes at the birth 
of their first sons. 0 L is peculiar at Methuselah. 
The result is that in 0 the Deluge is given as in the 
year of the world 2262 ( 0 L 2242), but in MT as in 
1656. It can hardly be doubted any longer that MT 
is nearer to the original than 0. 

Geiger has expended great learning and earnestness in behalf 
of the numbers of MT. Hut most critics, since Beriheau, agree 
in preferring the Sam. numbers (with which Jubilees agrees) 
even to those of MT, as the calculation is simpler, and the 
deviations of the texts are more easily explained on the hypo¬ 
thesis of the priority of Sam. See especially Budde, Urgesch. 
100 Jf. 

Comparing the Sam. numbers with those of MT we 
find that for the first five patriarchs they agree. After 
that Sam. partly adopts much smaller numbers, bring¬ 
ing the Deluge into the year of the world 1307. Budde 
thinks that we may draw detailed inferences from the 
(see above), possibly alludes to a popular etymology connecting 
*pn with JH, ‘ favour ’ (Philo actually explains the name as 
<rou, cp OS 164 49). 

1 The first column on the left gives the age of the patriarch 
at the birth of the first son ; the second, the number of his 
remaining years ; the third, the total. 
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numbers of Sam. For instance, Jared, Methuselah,’ 
and Lamcch die in the year 1307, i.e., probably, not 
in the i£ months of this year before the Hood, but in 
the flood ; therefore they are sinners. Enoch is trans¬ 
lated in 887, because he walked with God— i.e. , was not 
a sinner. The age of the first five patriarchs and of 
Noah is about 900; the earlier deaths of Jared, 
Methuselah, and Lamech are punishments for wicked¬ 
ness. That two men—Enoch and Noah—' walked with 
God’ in the midst of sinners, is due to P's religious 
optimism. It is also noteworthy that in Sam. all the 
earlier patriarchs are witnesses of the translation of 
Enoch. Budde even finds this theory confirmed by the 
na^nes of the patriarchs, at least so far as Mahalalel, 
Jared, Methuselah, and perhaps Lamech are concerned ; 
but in this he goes too far. He also conjectures that 
the numbers of MT (according to which only Methuselah 
dies in the Deluge) were substituted for the original ones 
from the presupposition that the Sethites were the holy 
line, which represented the theocratic tradition, as 
opposed to the Cainite. These glimpses at possible 
speculations in Jewish schools (from P onwards?), which 
are somewhat in the style of the Book of Jubilees, 1 are 
of great interest. From a text-critical point of view the 
evidence supplied by Sam. of the late date at which 
alterations were made in the Hebrew text is even more 
striking. 

See Bertheau, JDT 2Z657 JJ. i Budde, Urgeschichte , 89-116; 
the commentaries of Dillmann, Holzinger, and Gunkel; Kloster- 
mann, Neue Kirckl. Zt. 5208 ff. ; Dillmann, ‘ Beitrage aus dem 
B. der Jubilaen zur Kritik des Pentateuch-Textes ’ (SAB, 1883, 
pp. 323^); and for specimens of Jewish speculative additions 
to the biblical traditions, Charles on Jubilees, chap. 4, in his com¬ 
mentary (1902). T. K. C. 

SETHUR (Tin?, § 56 ; see also below ; CA 0 oyp 
[BAF], 0 <\coyp [L]). an Asherite spy; Nu. 13 i 3 [14] 

(p). 

‘Sethur’ or [L] Ihesur may come from ‘ Pathros ’ (crins), 
which is most probably a corruption of ‘ Zarephath' (nsi!i)> a 
place-name of the Negeb (cp Pathrusim). Sethur's father is 
Michael— i.e., Jerahmeel. Cp Sithri [Zithri]. T. K. C. 

SETTLE, meaning in English a seat, bench, or ledge, 
is employed in Ezek. 43 14, etc., to render iTItT, ' dzdrdh, 
which in the prophet’s description seems to denote the 
two ledges, ‘ the smaller’ and ‘ the larger,’ between the 
base and the hearth. See SBOl' ‘Ezek.’, Eng. ad 
loc. 

SEVEN. See Number, § 5, Oath, § 1, and cp 
Beersheba, § 3, and Wi. < 7 / 2 221. 

SEVENEH (nyD), Ezek. 29 10 306 , RV, AV, RV™g. 
Syene. 

SEVEN STARS. See Stars, § 3 c. 

SEXTARIUS (leCTHc). Mk. 7 4 AV m e-; EV'pot.' 

See Weights and Measures, § 3. 

SHAALBIM (D'nWc', a corrupt place-name, see 
below). A site in the territory of Dan, mentioned 
(Josh. 1942) between Beth-shemesh and Aijalon. 

|udg. 1 35(ev w [on]at aAajTrexes [Bb. vid. AL], ei' (Lai aAw7r^xes 2 
[B], and 0a\aj8eu/ [B ; om. AL], a corruption of era. [Aq., Svm., 
Theod.]. See Moore, ad loc.\ 1 K. 49 firjOaXafiei [B], ev 
<ra\afiei(jL [A], Oakafieiv [LI, but in Josh. 19 42 Shaalabbin 
<za[a]Aa^en/ [BL], -peiv [A]); whence the patronymic 
Shaaibonite 2 S. 2332, craAa/3ameen?$ [BA], craAa£aia 

[L] ; 1 Ch. 1133, craAajSaji/t [AL], o/aei [B], erw/aei [{*]• See 
Hashem). 

Some (including Conder and Steuernagel) identify 

1 Cp Jubilees, 430, ‘And he (Adam) lacked seventy years of 
one thousand years ; for one thousand years are as one day . . ., 
and therefore was it written concerning the tree of knowledge, 
“ On the day that ye eat thereof ye will die.” For this reason 
he did not complete the years of this day, for he died during it.’ 

2 From this rendering it has been inferred that Heb. like Ar. 

had a noun nSt’tr ( = fox) as well as Vv'iJT- So evidently W. R. 
Smith (/. Phil. 9 92) who compares the Ar. tribe-name Tha'laba. 
It is worth considering, however, whether, even if we assume 
that 0 read we ought not to explain aAuSrrexes on the 

analogy of Gen. 17 4 where D.TDN apparently=|icn 2R. 


with Salbit, 3 hrs. SE. from Ramleh towards Yalo 
(Aijalon); the situation suits, but not the phonetic 
phenomena (see Kampffmeyer’s article, 7 .DPI * 15 /.). 
As in the case of Makaz [q.v.], between which place 
and Beth-shemesh Shaalbim is mentioned in Kings, 
corruption is highly probable. We have the place- 
names Sha’ul (in Gibeath-sha’ul), Shual, Shaaliin, and 
Shalisha, and it is difficult not to class Shaalbim with 
these. In 1 K. 49 ( 5 U gives prjOaXapei, which may 
have arisen, not out of a misapprehension of 2 in 
(which (£} A takes as a preposition), but out of a true 
sense that the name began with jpa- It, as the present 
writer thinks, Beth-shemesh, wherever it occurs, is a 
distortion of Beth-cushim ( = 1 a Cushite settlement ’), it 
is reasonable to explain Shaalbim, not as ‘place of 
foxes,’ but as Beth-shaalim (‘place of Sha’alim’), or 
Beth-yishme"elim (‘place of Ishmaelites’)—surely a 
better explanation. t. k. c. 

SHAALIM (D^rC ; “pN), 1 S. 9 4 RV, AV Shalim 
(q.v.). 

SHAAPH (S]1TC ; ; csfd^e [B], - r ^ [A], C aM> [L]) 

occurs twice in the Calebite genealogy : (1) as name of a son of 
Jahdai (1 Ch. 247), and (2) as name of a son of Maacah (1 Ch. 
249). In the latter passage he is called father of Madmannah. 

SHAARAIM, AV Sharaim (DOPb, as if ‘two 
gates,’ or ‘place of a gate’); see Names, § 107, and 
cp the expanded ethnic Sheariah. 

1. A city in the lowland of Judah (Josh. 1636, 
cTaKapei/i [B], gapyap. [A], gepap. [L]), which Conder, 
on the assumption that it is mentioned in 1 S. 1/52 (so 
Di., Dri. [?], H. P. Smith ; but ( 5 ,JAL 7 r&v irvX&v) and 
was therefore situated W. of Socoh and Azekah (see 
1 S. 17 1), has identified with Tell Zakarya, a huge 
conical hill ‘ which must be passed by any one escaping 
to Gath.' The site of Gath (q.v.) has yet to be 
determined, however, and the names have no re¬ 
semblance (but cp ( 5 B ). Perhaps Shaaraim has arisen 
by mistake; iS. 1/52 should close with 4 and the 
mortally wounded of the Philistines fell in the way ’ (the 
rest is dittographed). See Exp. T, Aug. 1899, anc ^ C P 
Socoh. H. P. Smith, however, retains ‘Shaaraim.’ 

2. See Sharuhen. T. K. C. 

SHAASHGAZ (tiCTb), Esth. 2 14. See Hegai. 

SHABBETHAI ( % n3C ; , cp Sin. 'r\y? (Eut. 370), 
Palm. HUB’* R22’ and '22'; <rappa, Jos. Ant. xv. 7 io, cra^aios, 
ib. xiii. 34 , and £ap-<ra/3/3as [see Dalman, Jiid.-Jaliist. Gramm. 
143, n. iol; a Babylonian name Sabbata'a is reported from 
Nippur by Hilpreeht, 5th century H.c. 

As the name stands, it might mean ‘ one horn on the Sabbath . 
(§ 72). [Most probably, however, Shabbethai, like Shaphat and 
Shephatiah, is a modification of the ethnic Zephathi, 
‘Zephathite’ (-Zarephathi, ‘ Zarephathite.’) Meshullam and 
Jozabad, with which the name Shabbethai is combined, both 
originate in ethnics (Che.).] 

1. A Levite who helped Ezra in the matter of the foreign 

marriages, Ezra 10 15 (<rafiip]aOai [BRL], xa£/3. [A])= 1 Esd. 1* 14 
‘Levis and Saubatheus ’ (RV Sabbateus; Aev[e]is, xai 
(TajS/Saratov [<raj8/3c0. L]). He is probably the same as the 
Shabbethai who was present at the reading of the Law under 
Ezra (Neh. 87; BRA om., <rapad$a cos [L]): in x Esd. 9 48 
SABATEAS, RV SabaTEUS (a/3raios [B], <ra£0araias [A], 
(rafifiaOaios [L]). . 

2. ‘Of the chief of the Levites.’an overseer, possibly identical 

with no. 1 (Neh. 11 16; om. BRA, <roppadaio<; [Rea. mg. sup.] 
o-aOOaios [L]). 

SHACHIA (nob [Bii., Ginsb.]; some edd. 
or also ,TZ!2 ; and rv72 ; ; the last form, i.e., Shabia, 

is favoured by 0 RA : cra/3ia [B], cre/3ia [A], [but 0 L oe\ta], 
and is perhaps to be preferred; perhaps ‘ \ ahwe has for¬ 
gotten,’ cp Sab. and see Names, § 31, though 

names of this type may quite well be expanded ethnics [Che.l. 
Pesh. reads R for B or K), a name in a genealogy of Benjamin 
(q.v. § 9 ii. /3); iCh. Siot. See JQR H io 7j § 6. 

SHACKLES (pry), Jer. 2926 RV, RV m s- Collar 
{q.v. 3). 
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SHADDAI 


SHADDAI ('IlT ; for renderings, see NAMES, § 117), 
a divine name of disputed interpretation, given in 

1 Biblical RVmff ' wherever El Shaddai (EV ‘God 
Almighty’) occurs in MT, and also in Is. 
usage. l3e j oelll5 ( EV . Almighty’).! 

In MT Shaddai occurs more frequently than it does in RVnig. 
—~viz., in Gen. 17 1 28 3 35 11 48 3 (all P), Ex. 0 3 ( P), Gen. 43 14 
(E), 4^25 (Blessing of Jacob), Xu. 244 16 (Balaam), Ezek. 1 24 
IO5 Ruth 1 2021 Ps. 68 15 [14] 1)1 1 Job5i7 (and thirty times 
besides). In the first six passages and in Ezek. 10 5 El (God) is 
prefixed ; '-jj? should also be read in Gen. 40 25 (Ges., Ew., 
Di., K.au., Ball, with Sam., Pesh., Vg., and some MSS). 

If we examine these passages, we shall find that only 
two of them are commonly regarded by critics as pre- 
exilic 2 —viz., Gen. 4925, and Xu. 24416 (originally no 
doubt w. 4 and 16 were identical)—and of the remain¬ 
ing references all but those in Ps. 91 1 and the four 
prophetic passages (where the text is disputed 3 ) may be 
accounted for by an archaising tendency in the writers ; 
e.g. , the author of Job means to describe a primeval as 
well as a non-Israelitish society, and takes the divine 
name from P (in its present form). To ascertain 
the original meaning of Shaddai we must therefore con¬ 
fine our attention to the two pre-exilic passages. In 
Gen. 4925, which is more certainly pre-exilic than Xu. 
244 x 6 , El Shaddai (?) is evidently the God of the land 
of Israel, viewed especially as the giver of fertility ; in 
Xu. 244 16 (see v. 16) he is, in addition, [El] Elyon, ' the 
most high God,’ who compels a foreign soothsayer to 
bless Israel, and will make Israel victorious over its 
foes. What sense can my bear, so as to make it a 
suitable name in these contexts? We must of course 
remember that the oracles of Balaam are Israelitish 
poems. 


plausible ex 
planations. 


Passing over plainly inadequate explanations (see 
Names, § 117), we may mention three as at any rate not 
2 Three un P^ aus '^ e > i* ' s the third which seems 
to the present writer preferable, (a) A 
connection was suggested by Frd. Delitzsch 
[Hebr. Lang. 48) with sadii—sakii, ‘to 
be high’ (see 5 R. 28, 82 h), and sadii, saddii , 

‘ mountain. ’ Delitzsch also quoted the phrase, Bel 
sadii rabii (‘Bel the great rock'), and Ilu sadii'a, 
‘God my rock.’ In Prol. 96, retaining MT’s point¬ 
ing, he suggests the meaning ' the exceedingly high ’ 
(cp (*5 in Psalms) ; but the sense now given by Delitzsch 
to the divine title sadii rabii (see Ass. HIVB 642), 
viz., ‘great lord,' 4 is apparently more defensible, and 
certainly more suitable to the biblical passages. It 
may be possible that sadii in the sense of ‘lord’ (or 
' mountain ’ ?) is cognate with the Hebrew divine name 
Shad (?), 1 Lord,' Shad! (?), ‘my Lord.’ Frd. Delitzsch 
in Job renders nsr ‘Allherr’ (All-lord), (b) However, 
it is not less possible, with X T bldeke and G. Hoffmann 
(see Names, col. 3325, n. 2), to read scdi, still 
rendering ' my Lord ’; the pronoun would refer to the 
people worshipping the divine ' Lord ’ ; cp Baali (Hos. 
2x6 [18]). (xr) Lastly, it is possible and (in conformity 
with the present writer’s estimate of P's proper names 
elsewhere) even probable, that nr is corrupt. To restore 
the true name with certainty is impossible ; but it is 
plausible to correct ntr (MT Shaddai) into Smir ‘ Israel' 
(cp Gen. 4925, nr ba 73K). We may suppose that 
this was originally written by the Priestly Writer '*ir\ 


* © omits in Gen., Ex. unless the genit. of the pers. pron. is 
taken to represent it (once 6 e/u.05, Gen. 4925), deos in Nu. 24 16 
Is. 13 6 ; in Joel 1 15 <5 reads -jgp for "]«>; in Ruth 1 2oyC 6 ikolvos 
(L omits in 20, A in v. 21), in Ezek. 1 24 ©RQ Q m., ©a Uaro^ 
(so Theod. in Q), 10 5 aaSSat ; in Ps. 08 15 o ewovpavios, 9 1, 6 
tov ovpavov ; in Job Kvp 10 ? nine times, navTOKpariop sixteen 
times, k. navT. once, t/cayo? three times, o ra naura Troojcra? once. 

2 The pre-exilic date, however, of the oracles of Balaam is 
questioned by Diehl and von Gall. 

a On Ps. 91 1 (and 68 15) see Che. /V.( 2 > In Is. 136 Joel 1 15 
nro "ir3 should, in the opinion of the present writer, most proh- 
ably be ?N>*Cr' ‘like destruction wrought by Ishmael.’ 

In Ezek. 1 24 10 5 also the present writer believes that 'ir comes 
from (i« 1 24 II nSon—*?NEm')* See Crit. Bib. 

4 Cp Hommel, A/IT 110 , ‘ The word sadii has come now and 
then to mean “ lord ” or “ commander."’ 


SHAHARAIM 

and that an editor misunderstood this, and corrected it 
into 'itr. That in all the passages where ntr occurs the 
writer is directly dependent on our P, is a perfectly 
defensible proposition. It is equally plausible to hold 
that El-'elyon at any rate in Gen. 14 1922 (see Sodom, 
§ 6 [<■*]) an d El-'olam in Gen. 21 33 are corruptions of 
El-jerahmeel, ‘ the God of Jerahmeel. ’ Cp also El-bethel 
(Gen. 31 13 357), originally perhaps El-tubal; Tubal 
[q.v-) is an ethnic and place-name of the Negeb. 

The names supposed to be compounded with Shaddai are 
IIX’X’. and It is doubtful, however, whether 

this widely accepted theory is correci. See Shedeur, Zuri- 

S1IADDAI. 

Hommel (AHT xo^ff.) confirms the second view given above 
by comparing the Babylonian names Ammi-satana, SamSu- 
satana (dynasty of Hammurabi), and the Assyrian names 
Marduk-sadua, Bel-sadua, Bel-Harran-Sadua. That -na in the 
two former words is the first plur. suffix seems highly probable 
(Jensen compares Old Bab. sudurana). t. K. C. 

SHADES (C’NE")), see Dead, § 3, and Repziaim. 

SHADOW OF DEATH (nm’pV; ckia 0 anato y ; 

umbra mortis ), or, as RV, • deep darkness,’ a title of 
Sheol [q.v.) in the Book of Job (e.g., IO21/ ‘the 
land of the Shadow of Death,' <£ pNOc{>epOC and pHN 
CKOTOyc AloONioy; 38 x 7 , 'the Gates of the [city of 
the] Shadow of Death,’ nyAcopOl &Aoy)- Prob¬ 
ably, too, passages like Job 3 s 24 17 (cp 6) Ps. 44 19 [20] 
should also be classed with these passages, and, by 
probable correction of the text, Ps. 94 17 115 17 (see 
below). The didactic explanation ' shadow of death ’ 
proceeds from a very old but probably incorrect tradition. 
It suits the preceding passages, however. Elsewhere 
[e.g ., Am. 58 [0 ctkiolv without davarov] Job 3 5 Ps. 107 
1014 Is. 9 1 [2]) ‘deep darkness,’ or rather ‘gloom’ is 
perhaps more favoured by the context. 

On the pointing or see Barth, iVB 259 c: on 

the traditional reading nicSs, Niild. C,GA [x867] 456; ZATW 
17 [1897] 182 jf. On the emendation mc8s for HCn (con- 
jecturally rendered ‘ silence ’) in Ps. 94 17 115 17, see Che. /\rJ 2 > 

SHADRACH (7]"}1C* ; ceAp^x [<PBAQP Theod.]) 
and Meshach (^lPD ; A\[e]iCAX [ 0 BQP Theod.] -cak 
[A]), names given at Babylon to two of Daniel’s Jewish 
companions, otherwise called Hananiah and Mishael 
(Dan. I 7 249 3 iz ff .). Very un-Babylonian-looking 
names. The termination can hardly be Aku, a name 
of the moon-god (so Frd. Del. formerly, but see now 
Calwer BL 575 b), but might be the Elamite name Sutruk 
(Lenormant ; Jensen). If, however, we admit that the 
story of Daniel, like so many others in the OT, has been 
altered by a redactor, and that the scene of part of it 
at least lay in the land of Jerahmeel, we may conjecture 
that Shadrach is a distortion of Asshur, Meshach of 
Cusham, and for completeness let us add, comparing 
Rab-shakeh from 'Arab-cush, and Rab-saris from'Arab- 
asshur, Abed-nego from 'Arab-negeb — i.e ., the Arabia 
of the Negeb. Cp NiSROCit. t. k. c. 

SHAFT. 1. 7 ]T, ydrek, lit. ‘thigh’; K^yAoc : 
Ex. 2531 37 17 AV ; Nu. 84 ‘base’ RV. See Candlestick, 

§ 2. 

2. n 3 £, kdndh , xaAa/iiiVxos, Ex. 25 31 37 17 RV ; * branch* 
AV, see Candlestick, § 2. 

3. j’n, lies , 0<;Aos ; Is. 49 2. See Weapons, § 2. 

SHAGE (HjC\ var. N 32 *; ccoAa [BN] c&fH [A] 
cam<m<\ [L]), 1 Ch. 11 34f. See Jonathan (5) and 
Shammah (4). 

SHAHARAIM (Dnntf; caa P hA [B], - P hm [A], 
CCCopeiN [L]), a Benjainite name (1 Ch. 88f). Either 
a corruption, through Ahishahar, from Aher (so Marq., 1 
see Benjamin, § 9, ii. a, b) or, much more probably, a 
corruption, equally with Ahishahar, of Ashhur, a name 
which, modified as Asshur, designates the N. Arabian 
population of the Negeb. Cp Shihor. Shaharaim’s 

1 The present writer, however, believes that again and 
again represents ‘Jerahmeel.’ 
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SHAHAZIMAH 

home was in 4 the field [highland] of Moab,’ or rather 

1 of Missur ’ ; his wives are named Hushim and Baara— 

i.e ., Cushim and 'Arab. T. K. c. 

SHAHAZIMAH Kr., but TOIVnC 5 , Ktb., 

whence RV Shahazumahi, a place on the border of 
Issachar towards the Jordan — if the text is correct 
(Josh. 1922 ; C&AeiM KATA 0 AAACCAN [B], CAC6I- 
MA 0 K. 0 . [A], CAC6IMA [L] ; sehesima [Vg.] ; sasima , 
saasim [CXS( 2 ) 30 i 8 1522 i]). 

Dillmann supposes a place-name Shahazim, which is usually 
connected with jtjCS ‘ to be high ’ (Ges.-Bu.ff 3 ); cp Gray, 
HPN 95 ). Analogy, however, favours the view that either V 
is a miswritten form of the following word c'DV H'2, or e’Et? i n 
'jy '3 is a corruption of the name which underlies 'nc- Now 
C'D V in MT is sometimes a corruption of OK’S or D'tTS (e.g ., 
probably Ps. 72 5 1216 ), qjq of ^3 (Ps. 76 7 [6]), and D'DtD of 
Cw ’13 (Is. 66 20, Crit. Bib.), □'snc' may therefore come from 
C’chD, either directly (n = 3 ), or through the form D’DID. 
Similarly Beth-shemesh comes from * Beth-cushim'; in v. 38 
it is grouped with Migdal-el and Horem, both of which names 
come from 4 Jerahmeel’ (virtually a synonym of ‘Cush’). Old 
Cushite or Jerahmeelite settlements are meant. t. K. C. 

SHALEM (D^L M ; eic caAhm [ADEL]; so Pesh., 
Vg. ; Jub. 30 i gives 4 to Salem ... in peace ’ ; | 
Sant., ; 4 in peace' RV), Gen. 33 i 8 . Accepting 

the MT and AV’s rendering, we must look for a place 
called Shaleni near Shechent, where in fact Robinson 
found a village called Salim, in the hilly region to the E. 
of the Vale of Shechent. No such place, however, is 
mentioned elsewhere, and many prefer to render 4 safe 
and sound’ (Tgg., Saad., Rashi, Ges., Di., Del. ; cp 
Sant.). The truth, however, is quite different. It is 
probable that the geography of the original narrative has 
been altered by the redactor. See Shechem, 2. 

‘Came in peace’ is not natural. Wellhausen (C//( 3 ) 317), 
Kautzsch-Socin (Gen. 78), and Ball suspect corruption. D't'> 
however, is not a plausible emendation of oSc'- T. K. C. 

SHALIM, RV Shaalim, Land of (D^IflrpN, thc 
|"HC 6ACAK6M [B], T. CAAAeiM [A], THC THC 

TaAAi thc TToAecoc cerAAeiM [L]), iS - 94+- Ac¬ 
cording to Ewald {Hist. 319), Wellhausen (TBS 70), 
Driver, and Lohr, 4 Sha'alim ’ should rather be 4 Shaal- 
abbim ’ (a Danite place). The account of Saul’s route is, 
however, by no means clear, and 4 Sha’alint ’ may be a 
corruption either of Shalishah or of Shaul (with which 
Shual [q.v. ] may also be connected ; cp H. P. Smith); 
in this case the second clause in v. 4 disappears. 

T. K. C. 

SHALISHA(H), LAND OF "N ; thc thc 

CgAxa [BL], T. r- CaAicca [A]), mentioned in the 
description of the route taken by Saul, after leaving his 
home, to the 4 land of Zuph ’ in the hill-country of 
Ephraim (1 S. 94). 

The name Shalisha(h) also occurs in the compound place- 
name Baal-shalisha and possibly underlies the corrupt words 
Zelah and Zelzah (qq.v.), Barzillai (see Mephihosheth), 
and also Laish and Laishah ; on the affinities of the name cp 
Asher, § 4, ii., end. 

The district referred to in 1 S. 94 would seem to be 
that in which the headquarters of Saul’s clan were 
situated — i.e ., probably Beth-gallim (cp Gallim) or 
Beth-gilgal, or (originally) Beth-jerahmeel. 1 1 It must 
also have contained the place called Gibeah of Saul, 
which might probably with equal accuracy be called 
Gibeah of Shalisha, the names of Saul (Shaul) and 
Shalisha being perhaps connected (see Saul, § 1, 
Mepiiibosheth). Tf, therefore, 4 Gibeah of Saul' is 
rightly identified with Tell el-Ful, m. N. of Jeru¬ 
salem, we know the situation of the Land of Shalisha. 

The geography of 1 S. 9 4 has caused much perplexity. The 
difficulty lies not only in the position of the clause, ‘And he 
passed through the hill country of Ephraim,’ but also in the 
final clause referring to ' 3 V 2 ? JHN (RV, ‘ the land of the Ben- 
jamites’). ’FO’ f**lN must be taken together with in 

2 S. 201. In both passages is very probably a corruption of 

1 In explanation, see Mephibosheth, Rogelim, Zelzah. 
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'^KDITV, and the last member of the sentence in 1 S. 9 4 is to be 
regarded as a correction of the carelessly written first clause, so 
that the whole verse becomes (cp Shalim) ‘And he passed 
through the Jerahmeelite land (i.e., the district of Beth-Jerah- 
meel), but they found them not, and passed through the land of 
Shalisha (i.e., the district of Gibeah of Saul), but they found 
them not.* For a parallel to the emendation of O't^lOn in 
clause 1, see Josh. 2433 , and cp Phinehas ; and for'another 
view, see Marq. Fund. 12, n. 1. 

Baal-shalisha (2 K. 442) has been considered else¬ 
where, and the identification mentioned will still perhaps 
be the most plausible one, even if we explain the 
second part of the name and also the 1 Gilgal ’in 2 K. 
438 1 on the analogy of the 4 Gilgal’ and ‘Gallim’ 
disclosed to us in 28.94/. 17 27 1932, and the 
‘Shalisha’ of iS. 94. We may also provisionally 
hold that Shalisha is a less correct form than Shaul 
(cp Saul, § 1 ). t. k. c. 

SHALLECHETH, GATE OF (rD^iT), apparently 
one of the gates of the temple, 1 Ch. 20 i 6 f. See 
Hosah ii. That it is a synonym for the 4 dung- 
gate ’ (cp RV m £), is very unlikely. Cp, however, 
Thenius on 2 Ki. 26 16. 

SHALLUM (D-l^tT , either from a clan-name akin to 
Ishmael, or = 4 retribution [of God],’ cp §56 and see 
Mesiiullam; analogous are rrpfe, and 

Ph. nbv, D^CTO, Palm.’ [caAmhc] 

and |DX‘, the Nab. 1 DX” and Sab. D^D, etc., cp 
Berger in Rev. d'Assyriol. et d'Archtol. i 8 qs, p. 7s; 
ceAAoyM [BAL]). 

1. Son of Jabesh (EV), or rather 4 a Jabeshite ’ (see 
Gjnath), who killed Zechariah b. Jeroboam, the last of 
the dynasty of Jehu, in Ibleam [q.v.] and usurped the 
throne of Israel. After one month's reign he was killed 
by Menahem (2 K. 15 10-15 ; aeWrjfx [L]). M'Curdy 
(///M/1 357) sees a reference to this in the statement of 
Zech. 118 that Yahwe * cut off the three shepherds in one 
month.’ It is difficult, however, to justify this theory 
(which is that of Hitzig and Ewald) in all points from 
the Hebrew' records, and the view that Zech. 9-11 is pre- 
exilic is unsatisfactory (see Zechariah [Book], § 5). 
It has been thought that Shallum’s bold deed may be 
referred to in Hos. 10 14 (see Beth-ahbel, but cp 
Salmah). 

2. b. Tekoa (MT Tikvah, q.v .), i.e., a Tckoite, ‘keeper of 
the wardrobe,' and husband (€>ba ‘son’) of the prophetess 
Huldah (2K. 22i4 ctcAAtj/x [BL] 2 Ch. 34 22 o-cAAtj/x [BAL]); see 
below, 14. 

3. b. Sismai, a descendant of Sheshan (1 Ch .2 40/) <raA[A]ou/u. 
[BAL]). Kittel (SBOT ad loc.) illustrates the combination of 
1CCD and by (cecr/iao?) ‘CcM p C’T’cX'S in a Ph. inscrip¬ 
tion from Larnax Lapethus (C/.9I95): but cp Sismai. 

4. b. Josiah (Jer. 22 11, o-cAAtj/x, 1 Ch. 315 o-aA[A]ou/x [BA]), 
generally known as Jehoahaz [q.v.]. 

5. b. Shaul, of Simeon (§ 9), 1 Ch. 425 (o-aAe/x [BA] o-cAAtj/x. 
[L]; seltum [Vg.]). 

6. b. Zadok, in the genealogical list connecting Eleazar with 
Ezra, 1 Ch. 612/ [638/] (aaAtu/x [B], Ezra 7 2, o-aAov/x [B])= 

1 Esd. 8 1 (Sai.um, RV Salem <ra\rifxov [BA] a diminutive V)= 
4 Esd. 1 1 Sadamias, RV Salemas. In iCh. 9 u Neh. 11 11 
his name appears as Meshullam (q.v., no. 7). 

7. b. Naphtali (§ 6), 1 Ch. 7 13 (aaAw/xtui' [B], o-cAAtj/x [L]). 

He and his brother are called ‘the sons of Bilhah ’ (the mother of 
Naphtali and Dan); possibly some of these were Daniles (see 
Be. Chron. ad toe.). According to L / 3 aAaa/x (for Bilhah) was 
the son of Shallum. The name appears also under the form 
Shillem 2 (Gen. 4624, o-vAArj/x, ciScr Sam. Xu. 2649, cpiy Sam. 
(reWrf [B], aeAArjp. [AF] <je[A]ATi/x [L]), whence the family of the 
Shillemites (Nu. toe. cit. Sam. 6 <reAA7j/xIe]i 

[BAFL]). 

8 . The b’ne Shallum were one of the six groups of jhe 

4 children of the doorkeepers ' (Ezra 2 42 traAou/x [B] Neh. 745, 
<raAov/x [BK]) in 1 Esd. 5 28 Salu.m (caAov/x [A] [B om.]). Of 
these, three (Shallum, Akkub, and Talmon) are mentioned as 
individuals in a list of doorkeepers (1 Ch. 9 17, o-aAw/x [B twice, 
A once], craAAw/x [A once]). In Neh. 12 25 his name appears as 
Meshullam (q.v., no. 20, and see below, no. 11). 4 Door- 


1 On <!3’s reading, see Rachel’s Sepulchre. 

2 As the versions show (here and in nos. 4 and 10), oW and 
dV'j) are very closely related, cp Meshullamoth (i). 
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keepets’ in Ezra ‘2 42 Neh 7 45 should probably be ‘ Asshurites,’ 
another X. Arabian ethnic (Che.). 

9. Shallum the Korahite (1 Ch. D 19, <ra\ui/jL(ov [B], traAw/u.’ [A]), 
see Meshki.kmiah. 

10. An Ephraimite (2CI1. 2S 12 o-cXAtj/ul [HA] -et/u, [L]). 

11. A door-keeper (or Asshurite? Che.), Ezra 10 24 (-yeAAij/m 
[B], yaiAAei/x [xl, (ToAAtj/x [Al, ere. [L])=i Esd. O25 SAI.l.UMUS 

craAAou/xo? [B*t>A], -fiov [Hate?]). From the fact that Telem 
(cp Talmon) occurs alongside his name, it is probable that he is 
to be identified with no. 8, above. 

12. One of the b. Bani, Ezra 10 42 (<roAovfx [B«])=Samatus 
t Esd. i) 34 (aa/AaTos [ BA]). 

13. b. Hallohesm (t?niSl), one of the repairers of the wall at 
Jerusalem (Neh. 3 12 <raA[A]ov/u. [BA], oaAov/x [xD- 

14. The father of Hanameel and uncle (th) of Jeremiah (Jer. 

32 [vP 3D] 7, cra\oL>n [BAQ], coA/ulwi/ [x*], at/not. eipjjyjj [Q ,u *f-]), 
possibly the same as 2 (above). 

15. Father of Maasciah (Jer. 35 [ip 42]4 treA top, [BAQ], aiAtop. 
IK) crai [n‘ -a]). 

SHALLUN (j- 1 ^L M ), b. Col-hozeii {(/.v .), ruler of the ] 
district of Mi zpah, who repaired the fountain-gate and 
part of the pool of Shiloah (Neh. 3 15; om., 

CMMCON [L]). 

SHALMAI (AV in Neh. 7 4 B = Ezra 2 4 6 + ; 

[ -Sai.mai in RVJ in Neh. with no varr. [except o-apaei (x) 1 
against craAa/u,€i (B), creAp.et (A), <reAcp.et (L)j, and in Ezra, Er, 
[Bii. ; the usual text being 'D7wb cp o-eAa/bLpk (AL)J; 'Sp3’ in 1 
Ezra, Kt. [Bii. ; the usual text being *723 ’ - Sua.mi.ai (RV), 
craLfAaav (B)J), only in the phrase ‘the children of Salmai,' a 
family of the Nkthinim (see EzNAii., § 10 «). The name 
suggests a foreign origin. In 1 Esd. 5 30 the corresponding 
name is SuHAI (crujSaet [BA], (reAa/u.ei [ L]). Cp SllELUMlEL. 

SHALMAN (Hos. 10 14). See Betii-arbel. 

SHALMANESERpDX 3 D^ ; ; CAMeNNAC&p, caAa- 
A\ANACCAp [B] i CAAmANACAP [A], CAMANACCAp 
[A vid \ in 2 K. 189]; CAAMANACCAp [Lj ; in Tob. 

1 2 13 15/, Enemessar, eNe/v\ecCApoc. *Ap [BNA] ; 
in 4 Esd. 1340 Salmanasar, Sa/manassar ), named 
as king of Assyria in 2 K. 17 3-6 IS9-11, is obviously 
the king who succeeded Tiglath-pileser and preceded 
Sargon. Hence he must be identified with Sulmanu- 
asarid IV., successor and possibly son of Tiglath- 
pileser III. He was king of Assyria, 727-722 B.C. He 
seems to have left no monuments, probably becaTrse 
his reign was so short. He was succeeded by Sargon II., 
who appears to have founded a new dynasty. Very 
little is known of him. The Babylonian Chronicle, 
KB 2276, narrates that ‘he sat on the^ throne, 25th 
of Tebetu [727 R. c. ]. The city Samara’in (or 
Sabara'in) he destroyed (cp Samaritans, § 2). 

In his fifth year ‘Sulnianu-asarid, in Tebetu, met his 
fate. Five years had Sulmanu-asarid reigned in Assyria.' 
The existing copies of the eponym canons give the 
names of the eponyms for the five years of his reign, 
and the additional information that in the first two 
years there was no military expedition, but that there 
was one in each of the years 725-722 b.c. Un¬ 

fortunately the objective of these expeditions is not 
known. Some of the standard lion weights found at 
Kalah bear this king’s name, KB2^f. A boundary 
stone inscription, published by Peiser ( Keilinsehriftliche 
Actenstiicke , iff .), refers to private transactions in the I 
second year of this reign, at Dur-ili, which town was 
then under his rule. For another private transaction of 
this reign, in or near Nineveh (?), see KB 4 108. Sargon, 
in one of his inscriptions, accuses Shalmaneser of forcibly 
dispossessing the old capital Assur of its ancient rights 
and immunities (see Wi. AO/' l^iff). It seems ! 
certain also that, before he came to the throne, his 
father (?) Tiglath-pileser had placed him as his lieutenant 
over the city and district of Simirra, conquered in 738 
B.C. (see Wi. AOF 24). That he actually took 
Samaria is rendered doubtful by Sargon’s claim to have 
done so, see SAMARITANS, § 2. See Hosea for his 
relations with that monarch. 

The Shalman of Hos. 10 14 has been identified ( e.g ., 
by Wellhausen, who regards v. 10 as an interpolation) 
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with Shalmaneser IV. ', against this see Beth-arbei., and Crit. 

BiSA c. II. W. J. 

SHAMA (rDC* ; camaGa [HX], cAMAtA [AL]), b. 
Hothan the Aroerite, one of David’s heroes (r Ch. 11 44). 
Cp Elishama — i. e. , probably Ishmael (Che.). His 
brother is Jeiel — /.<?., Jerahmeel [Che.] (see Jeiel, 2). 

SHAMARIAH (nnO'J*, 2 Ch. 11 19). See She- 

MARI AH (2). 

SHAMBLES (Old Eng. scamel , from the late Lat. 
scamellum , a small bench), though now generally used 
in the sense of a slaughter-house, formerly signified a 
bench or stall on which goods, and particularly meat, 
were exposed for sale, and then a meat or flesh-market 
(Kpeo7T(Jo\iov). In this sense shambles is used in 
our later English versions to render paneWov ( 1 Cor. 
10 25), the Lat. macellum , 2 or provision-market, for 
which earlier translators have 'market' (Tindale) or 
' fieshe market’ (Coverdale and others). ‘ Shambles’ first 
appears in the Rheims version of 1582. The Roman 
colonists who founded the Corinth of Paul’s day (see 
Corinth) in all probability brought the name with 
them. 3 The salesmen were named macellarii and dealt 
not only in the flesh of domestic animals but also in 
venison and other game, as well as in the various 
secondary articles of diet classed by the ancients under 
the head of 6\pou, obsonia (references in Marq. Das 
Privatleben d. Komer , 450 [1879]). 

Dio Cassius defines to p.axeAAoi' as ttjv ayopav liov o\f/tov 
(01 18). In Athens the provision-market (oi^on-wAta) was divided 
into sections, termed kvk\<k (circles), and named after the special 
wares offered for sale, el? to oif/ov, et? t'ov olvov, etc. (Poll. D47 
10 29). 

In i Cor. 10 25 the Corinthian Christians are advised 
to purchase whatever is offered for sale in the provision- 
market of the city, asking no question on the score of 
conscience, ‘ for the earth is the Lord's and the fulness 
thereof.’ A. R. s. K. 

SHAMED, RV Siiemed p?X ; ), b. Elpaal (q.v.), 
in a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v . , § 9, ii. 8), t Ch. S12 ; 
perhaps same as Ishmerai in v. 18, see JQR 11 103, § 1. 
Recent editions (Ba., Ginsb.) read ictr, in preference to 
icc* (final d, not final r) \ the latter, however, is followed 
by ordinary Hebrew Bibles, Pesh. and (£) (arjp-qp [B], 
aep.fi. [A], aapairjX [L]). 

SHAME, SHAMEFUL THING (DL^H), Hos. 9 io 
Jer. 324 11 13. See Idol, § 3. 

SHAMER (TOg 5 ), 1 Ch. 734 , AVShemer (2 and 3). 

SHAMGAR ( 1 JDU*; caa\A[“ap [B], caa\ 6* [L, and 
BA in Judg. 56 ]; Jos. cAAfApoc, CAMArApoc I on 
T , o the addition in some MSS of (£> after 
U 31 ’ Judg. 1631, see Moore, ‘Judges,’ SBOT 

[Heb.], 59). An early Israelitish hero, Judg. 831 56 ; 
or, as others think, a foreign oppressor of Israel or of 
some part of Israel whom the writer of Judg. 331, through 
a misunderstanding of the allusion in Judg. 56 , mistook 
for a patriotic warrior. The notice in Judg. 331, how¬ 
ever, is, according to the most recent commentators, a 
very late insertion, later not only than the deuteronomistic 
elements in Judges, but also than the editor to whom the 
chronological system of Judges in its present form is due. 
It stands altogether outside that system, and is evidently 
unknown to the author of Judg. 4 1, which connects the 
oppression of Jabin with the death of Ehud. The author 
of the notice was poorly provided with suitable details 
for a fictitious story ; he takes a hint (it may perhaps be 
held) from Judg. 15 14 f , where a similar exploit is 

1 [For other references see Lehmann, * Menander u. Josephos 
ub. Salmanassar IV. pt. i.,’ Beitrage zur Alien Gcschichte , 
2 125-1 40 (1902).] 

2 Macellum was also adopted into the Hebrew of the Talmud 

and Midrash under the forms etc. (see the lexi¬ 

cons of Levy and Jastrow). 

3 For the macella of Rome see art. macellum in Smith’s Diet, 
of Gk. and Rom. AntiqA 3 ) 
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assigned to Samson. 1 When we consider that the legend 
(2S. 23 11/.) of Shanimah ben Agee, one of David’s 
heroes, has also been influenced by the Samson-story, 
sueh license would not be surprising. Note also that 
all these names begin with cc* (s/i-m). The chief object 
of the insertion of Judg. 331 would be to explain the 
obscure phrase ' in the days of Shamgar ben Anath ’ in 
J udg. 5 6. 

This critical theory can only be right in part. 2 Certainly 
Shamgar ben Anath comes from the song in Judg. 5 (in a corrupt 
form, so far as v .6 is concerned). But the late writer of 331 
ventured on no account of ‘Shamgar’s’ exploits. Unless our 
experience elsewhere is altogether illusory, the passage (331) 
has suffered both by corruption and by editorial manipulation. 
On the analogy of similarly corrupt passages, we have to restore 
it thus: ‘And after him arose Shamgar ben Anath; he smote 
the Pelishim [lshmaelites, Jerahmeelites]; he also delivered 
Israel.’ The corrector of the MS evidently felt that ‘ Pelistim ’ 
occurred too early ; he wrote in the margin ‘ lshmaelites,’ ‘Jerah¬ 
meelites,’as alternative corrections for ‘ PeliStim.’ * lshmaelites’ 
seems to be the right word ; the preceding narrative in its original 
form probably closed with the words, ‘ and the land had rest 
from the lshmaelites,’just as the narrative of Jabin or Sisera 
probably closed with the words, * and the land had rest from the 
Arabians.' 3 

But who was the true ' Shamgar ’ (Judg. 56 ) ? Moore 
[Judges, 106) and Marquart (Fund. 3) have suggested 
- , 5 6 l ^at he may have been a Hittite king. 

’ Sangara was the name of a (Hittite) king 
of Carchemish in the time of Asur-nasir-pal and Shal¬ 
maneser 11 . Moore also refers, in illustration of * Sisera, ’ 

* to the numerous Hittite names in -sira (e.g ., Htasira, 
WMM As. u. Fur. 332), whilst Marquart compares the 
name Pi-sin'(s), borne by the last king of Carchemish 
(ep Del. Par. 270), and Ball 4 refers (for * ben Anath ’) 
to Bur-anati, the name of the king of Yasbuk whom 
Shalmaneser 11 . mentions as an ally of Sangara (AT? 
I159; ep Ishbak). The song, however, is so often 
corrupt that the question of the names Shamgar and 
Sisera needs to be re-examined in connection with a 
thorough critical revision of the text of Judg. 5 . The 
main historical result of such a revision appears to the' 
present writer to be that the foes by whom the Israelites 
were oppressed were N. Arabians, variously called Jerah¬ 
meelites, lshmaelites, Cushites, Asshurites, and Keniz- 
zites, and that v. 6 should run thus : 

In the days of Jerahmeel son of Anak, 5 
In the days of Cusham and lshmael. 

■uctr, ' Shamgar ’ (?), is in fact a seribe’s mixture of 
and ^xanT* and the scribe himself corrected his 
error, 6 while xio’D is a corruption of the ethnic name 
-rjtk, ‘Asshur,’ a collateral form of which was probably 
"Kira, 4 Geshur ’ (see Gesiiur, 2). Now perhaps we can 
see how ‘ Jabin ’ and ‘ Sisera ‘ both appear in the story. 
‘Jabin’ ((£v\ twice Jamin) is one of the corruptions of 
‘Jerahmeel,’ so that the king of Kenaz (up, not jjud), 
whose capital was Kadesh[-barnea], might equally well 
be called ‘Jerahmeel’ and ‘Asshur.’ That ‘Sisera’ 
represents a N. Arabian ethnic name may also be pre¬ 
sumed from its occurrence in the list of the families of 

1 Moore points out ( SBOT, l.c.) that in some forms of © the 
notice of Shamgar stands after the story of Samson, and con¬ 
jectures that this was the original place of the brief account. 

2 Winckler (6Y2124), too, expresses dissatisfaction with the 
current theory; but he has no light to throw either on 331 or 
on 56 . 

3 There are quite sufficient parallels for these and the preced¬ 
ing emendations. frequently springs out of and 

chronological statements have several times {e.g., Nu. 14 33 Am. 
2 10 625) arisen out of misread ethnic names. See Moses, § n. 
The difficulties arising out of (cp ©), and out of the six 

hundred men, who ‘ have always taxed tbe credulity of the com¬ 
mentators ’ (Moore; cp Wade, Old Test. History , 198, n. 1), 
now disappear. 

4 Smith’s DB$), s.v. ‘Ishbak.’ ‘Bur’ may have been taken 
by the scribe to be =13 (‘son’); cp the reading proposed in 
col. 163, n. 1. 

6 n and p confounded. But cp Anath. 

6 in ^ represents *, V stands for n- The rest 

of 'nv was expelled by the following word which resembles 
Line 2 now appears in a much altered form in v . 7 b. See 
Crit. Bib. 


SHAMMOTH 

the Nethinim ( = Ethanim, ‘men of Ethan’—a N. 
Arabian region). See Sisera, and Crit. Bib. 

Cp G. F. Moore, Judges , 105 /., 142 /., and ‘Shamgar and 
Sisera,’ in Joum. Am. Or. Soc. 19 3 159./ ; Wi. Cl 2 124 (Sem- 
ger, two divine names). T K q 

SHAMHUTH (H- 1 7 V±*) t 1 Ch. 278 ; in 2 S. 23 a 5 
Shammaii (5). 

SHAMIR (TDt^). 1. a city in the highlands of 

Judah (Josh. 1548; cAMeip [B], CA^eip [AL]). It 
may possibly be identified with Umm So me rah , 2000 ft. 
above sea level, 2 m. N. from 'Anab (cp v. 50) and 5 hrs. 
SW. from Hebron. • So Guerin, Conder, Buhl. But 
note <ra<p€Lp of © AL . 

2. A place in Alt. Ephraim, the seat of the clan of 
Tola, in Issachar, see Issachar, § 7 (Judg. 10 1/ ; 
(TafxeLp [Bj, crapLapeia [AL]). 1 A site to the extreme 
N. of the hill-country seems possible (Moore). But see 
Tola, where it is suggested that we should transfer the 
tradition of Tola to the Negeb. Observe, too, that 
Shimron (q.v.) is both a name of Issachar, and, accord¬ 
ing to the present writer's theory of Josh. 11 1 and 
Am. 39 , etc., the Negeb. t. k. c. 

SHAMIR pn?C\ Ktb. -V)?X ; ), b. Uzziel, a Levite 
(i Ch. 24 24 ; CAMHp [BA], CGMMHp [L]). 

SHAMLAI P??X\ Kt. ; Kr. ; CAMAAN [B], 

C6 Aam[€]i [AL]), Ezra 246= Neh. 5 48, Salmai. 

SHAMMA (N?X*), b. Zophah, in a genealogy of 
Asher (q.v., § 4, ii.), 1 Ch. 7 37 (c€a\[m]a [BL], caaama 
[A]). 

SHAMMAH (PIBC\ § 51 ; abbrev. from Shemaiah). 

1. Son of Reuel b. Esau, and a ‘ duke ’ or ‘ clan ’ (V) of Edom ; 
Gen. 30 i 3 17 1 Ch. 1 37 (<rope [BADEL], but 1 Ch. 1 37 croppe 
[A], crappa [L], and Gen. 30 17 aopat [D]). See Edom, § 4. 

2. Son of Jesse (see David, § 1 a, n.) ; (1 S. IO9, aapa [B], 
aappa [A], aapaa [L]); but i Ch.213 RV (AV Shimma), 2O7 
SH1MEA (RyppO; 2 S. 133 crapaa [BAL]; 2 S. 21 21, Kr. SlUMEAH 
(n^'CST); ib. Ktb. and RV Shimei, 'VglVS, crepeei [BA] crapaa 
[L]). His sons were Jonadab and Jonathan [q.v.]. See no. 5, 
below. 

3. b. Agee [q. 7'.], one of David’s ‘first three’ (2 S. 23 11 f.\ 
crapaca [B], aappeas [AJ, (rapata? [L]), a HARARITE [q.V.] or 
perhaps an Archite [q.v.], for ©ba calls him 6 apov^aios, © L 
o apa\i. Tbc exploit attributed to him in 2 S. is, with slight 
variations, assigned in 1 Ch. 1113 /. to Eleazar, another of 1 )avid’s 
‘ first three.’ In L he appears as ‘ son of Ela,’ which may imply 
identifying him with Shimei, son of Ela (1 K. 4 18 RV ; see Elah, 
6). He had a son named Jonathan. See Jonathan (ben Shage) 
and Shamgar, § 1. 

4. A Hararite {crapvav [B*b], crapvav [B a vid. A]; crapaa [L] ; 
see also Jonathan b. Shage), who appears in 2 S. 2333 as one 
of David’s thirty, and as a distinct person both from Shammah 
b. Agee the Hararite one of the ‘ first three,’ and from Shammah 
the Harodite also one of David’s thirty, is really to he identified 
with Shammah b. Agee, and comes into the list in 2 S. 23 33 
merely as father of Jonathan (‘ ben Shage ’) [q.v.]. 

5. The Harodite [q.v.], another of David’s thirty (2 S. 23 25 ; 
<raepa [B], crappai [A], aapaias fL]). In 1 Ch. 11 27 the name 
is Shammoth (nis;J ; crapamB [Bx], craptoB [A], aappcod [L]), the 
Harorite (’1111.1, 6 aSt [Bx], OaSc [A], apuipt [L]); and in 1 Ch. 
27 8 Shamhuth (ninpg*; <ra\a<i >0 [B], erapaa >0 [AL]) the ‘ lzrah- 
ite,’ which, according to Marquart {Fund. 19), stands for 
’nil 1 ? ’liinn nine*?, ‘ Shamhuth, the Harodite, belonging to the 
Zerahites ' ; see Zerah (i). 

SHAMMAI ('»r, § 52 ; ep Shemaiah). 

1. A Jerahmeelite ; iCh. 22832 (crapai [B]; a^eterapa? for 
‘brother of Shammai,’ v. 32 [B], axiaappa [A]; crappai [A] 
crepeei [L]). See Jerahmeel, § 2. 

2. ‘Son’of Rekem {q.v.) b. Hebron, and ‘father’ of Maon, 

* father ’ of Beth-zur ; r Ch. 2 j,\f. (crapai [B only once L], crappa t 
[A once]). 

3. Son of Mered [q.v.] of Judah, by his ‘Egyptian’ (more 
probably ‘Misrite’) wife; iChAijf. {aepev [ 13 ], creppai [A], 
<rapt [L]). 

SHAMMOTH (Htetf), 1 Ch. 11*7 = 28.2395. Sham¬ 
mah (5). 

1 The fortress Sanur, with which some have identified 
Bethulia [q.v.], has been thought of by Schwarz for Shamir, 
but can hardly have come within Issachar. Cp Moore, ad toe. 
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SHAMMUA (PV2L'\ perhaps ‘heard/ § 56, but cp 
Shemaiah, which might be an expanded clan name). 

1. A chief of Reuben, § 13, end: Xu. 134 {crafxovrjK [B], 
aa^ia\tr)\ [A], aa^ov [F], craAa/xajA [L]). 

2. Son of David (iCh.144); see Shimea (2). In 2S.514 
Shammuaii (AV). 

3. A Levite ; Neh. 11 17 (cra/LLou[e]i [BN*A], <rafjLfxove [Rc.a?]), 
in 1 Ch. 9 16 called Shemaiah. 

4. A priest, contemporary with Joiakim, Jeshua’s successor; 
Xeh. 12 18 (om. BX*A, (rvafxove [Nc.a mg. inf.], aa/xove [L]). 

SHAMSHERAI (nftotf, icmacapia [B], camc. 
[A], CAMyAlA [L]), b. JEROIIAM in a genealogy of 
Benjamin {q.v., § 9 , ii. p) (1 Ch. 826 +). Should the 
name be Siiimsiiai {q.v .)? Shehariah (cp Shihor, 
Ashhur) follows. T. K. c. 

SHAPHAM (0£)L* ? ; caBat [B], CA<t>AM [A], -n 
[L]). a Gadite, 1 Ch. 5 12+. Perhaps originally a name 
of the Xegeb (where Gad once dwelt) ; see SilAPHAT, 
Siimimotii (Che.). 

SHAPHAN 1 jSw\ either an animal name, or the name 
of a district, borne originally by a clan and subsequently 
by individuals [see below] ; CA(J)AN [BAP], but in 2 K. 
22 CA(t>(t>AN [BA]), b. Azaliah b. Meshtillam, a scribe, 
temp, josiah, who was sent to take an account of the 
expenses for the repair of the temple (2 K. 22 3 ff. ; v. 3 
cec[)(})AN [A], v. 14 CA<t)4>A0 [ b ] = 2 Ch - 348/: ; 
v. i$& &ca 4> [A]). It was on this occasion (the 
eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign) that Hilkiah the 
priest gave him the newly-discovered ‘ book of the law ’ 
which he read before the king; sec JosiAll, and cp 
Deuteronomy, § 2 end. Shaphan was probably 
aged, since he was soon after displaced in favour of 
Elishama (Jer. 3612 ). There is no valid reason why he 
should be kept distinct from Shaphan the father of 
Ahikam (2 K. 22 i 2 , cp Jer. 26 '0 33] 24 ), who, in turn, 
was the father of the well-known Gedaliah [q.v. ] (2 K. 
2522 Jer. 39 [46] 14 40 [47] 5 [ib. 911 BXAQ om.], 
41 [48] 2 [c Ta<pau B^A om.)], 43 [501 6 (BHAQ 

om.)]), also of a prominent personage called Elasaii, 
mentioned together with Gemariah b. Hilkiah (Jer. 293 ), 
and possibly of the Jaazaniah [q.v. ] mentioned in 
Ezek. 8 11 (but see Kraetzschmar, ad loc.). 

Ezek. S n/I is such a remarkable passage for the history of 
Jewish religion, and the name ‘ Shaphan ’ (in ‘ Jaazaniah son of 
Shaphan ’) has been brought into such close relation to the extra¬ 
ordinary religious rite described, that we shall give a brief con¬ 
sideration to it from the point of view of onomatology. (1) The 
precedence among theories is due to the toteinistic. W. R. Smith 
(/. Phil, h Q77C, cp Kin. 201) sees in the passage ‘an account 
of Gentile or family idolatry in which the head of each house 
acted as priest. And the family images which are the object of 
the cult are those of unclean reptiles and quadrupeds [7'. 10]. 
The last point is important. The word pp” ; is, in the Levitical 
law, the technical term for a creature that must not be used as 
food. That such prohibitions are associated with the totem 
system of animal-worship is well known. . . . Thus in the fact 
that the animals worshipped were unclean , in the Levitical sense, 
we gain an additional argument that the worship was of the totem 
type. And finally, to clinch the whole matter, we find that 
among the worshippers Ezekiel recognised Jaazaniah the son of 
Shaphan—that is, of the rock badger, which A one of the unclean 
quadrupeds (Dt. 14 7 Lev. 11 5), and must therefore have been 
figured on the wall as his particular stock-god and animal 
ancestor. It so happens that the totem character of the 
shaphan , or, as the Arabs call him, the zvabr, is certified by a 
quite independent piece of testimony. The Arabs of the Sinai 
peninsula to this day refuse to eat the flesh of the u'abr , whom 
they call “man’s brother,” and suppose to be a human being 
transformed. Were a man to break this rule he could never look 
on his father and mother again (Palmer, Desert 0/ the Exodus , 
198).’ To this G. 1». Gray {IIPN 103/) replies that even if 
with W. R. Smith we see in the Shaphan of Ezek. the name of 
a still existing totem clan, this only explains the clan-name 
Shaphan, and leaves personal names of the same period—Huldah 
(weasel), Achbor (mouse), and Shaphan itself in 2 K. 223 un¬ 
accounted for : ‘ So far as the evidence of the names goes the 
occurrence at this time of three names at least which are certainly 
personal, and but one at most of which is tribal, does not favour 
the view that totem clans were then in existence. On the other 
hand, Ezek. 811 testifies to the worship of unclean animals at about 
this period ; and in this Robertson Smith saw, not without good 
reason, the survival—perhaps rather the revival—of superstitious 
practices originally derived from totem belief and organisation.’ 
G. B. Gray, therefore, with Davidson {Ezek. 56) and Cheyne 
{Intr Is. 368 y.) t gives only a partial assent to W. R. Smith’s 
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theory. He grants that in the late regal period superstitious 
practices which were originally derived from totemism revived, 
and that this accounts for the three strange personal names re¬ 
ferred to; this is all. Jos. Jacobs {Studies in Bibl. Ardueol. 
84/I) and Zapletal {Der Totemistnus und die Relig. Israels , 
1901, p. 73) take a different view of the name Shaphan, which, 
especially in Ezek. 8 11, is pronounced to be a contemptuous in¬ 
vention (as if ‘ Jaazaniah ben shaphan ’ meant ‘ Yahwe hears ben 
rock-badger’), indicating, with a bitter irony, the discrepancy 
between those bad practices and Israel's true religion. The 
director of the ceremony is named after Yahwe, and yet he can 
bring himself to offer worship to the figure of an animal; the 
prophet, therefore, calls him a ‘ ben saphan,' as one might say 
‘ ben KemoS ’— i.e ., a worshipper of Chemosh. All these scholars 
presuppose the ordinary text and the usual explanation of names 
ending in n\ Of the inconsistency of supposing that a man 
whose family cultivated totemistic superstitions with such ardour 
, as to call some of its members by tne name of the totem, and 
others by names which not only contain (as is held) the name of 
Yah or Yahwe, but even express a true moral conception of the 
nature of the Deity, they appear to have no satisfactory explana¬ 
tion. (2) A second theory (the present writer’s) demands a more 
searching criticism of the text of the passages containing these 
three names Shaphan { Achbor, Huldah, in connection with a 
thorough textual revision of other parts of the OT. The result 
is (<r) that not only the history but also the geographical and 
personal names of the OT are found to be monuments of long- 
continued N. Arabian influences. From the time (probably) 
of the Amarna Tablets there was (we may suppose) a large 
Jerahmeelite element in the population of Palestine, especially 
in the S., and at the close of the regal period (and afterwards) 
the danger to Judah from the side of X. Arabia was so great 
that numbers of Jews fell away to X. Arabian heathenism. 
{b) What Ezekiel saw on the wall of the chamber in the temple 
precincts was ‘the form of every idol (lit. abomination) of the 
house of Ishmael ’ n* 33 n nani);l the 

material on which the current theories as to the cult of the 
worshippers are based is simply due to a late editor, who had 
perforce to make some sense of a corruptly transmitted text, 
‘Ishmael,’ ‘Jerahmeel,’ and ‘Misrim’ (cp Ezek. 20 7/, ' 8^83 
CHiJlD, ‘ the idols of M isrim,’ not C'HSC 3 , ‘ the idols of Egypt ’). 
The worshippers who thus profaned the temple of Yahwe were 
religious men ; but their true names were devoid of religious 
significance. ‘Jaazaniah * is merely an expansion of Azani, which 
also underlies the Rechabite name ‘ Jaazaniah ’ (Jer. 35 3), and 
the Jerahineelite-Levite name ‘Azaniah’ (Xeh. IO9, cp Ezra 
2 40). The final n is simply formative; the initial » may be 
editorial. ‘Azan’ (jtk) is probably a place-name (cp p^, py, 
also Xegeb place-names). ‘ Shaphan ’ seems to be a modification 
of ‘ Zaphan ’ (pDi which can be shown to be the name of a X. 
Arabian district, and appears in personal Hebrew names such 
as [nl*3£JS (see Zeihianiah, 2-4); cp ‘jits, Joel 220, etc. 
Similarly ‘Azaliah’ and ‘Meshullam,’ the father and grand¬ 
father of Shaphan in 2 K. 223, probably come respectively from 
Asali ('8xK), ‘a man of Azal,’ and Ishmael (SKi’Etr'); El’asah 
may also come from ‘ Ishmael,’ and ‘ Ahikam ’ from ‘ Jerahmeel.’ 
Thus the Shaphan connections are accounted for. For com¬ 
pleteness’ sake, it may be added that from this point of view 
1 Huldah ’ (m8n) is miswritten for Sm> 2 a nd *hat S n -> (Rachel, 
‘sheep’) and -n^yy (Achbor, ‘mouse’) are early popular distor¬ 
tions of SKEnT- But the reader will not forget the warning 
TTCU'Ta 6 o<lfxd^€T€, TO XaAb»/ KOlT€X € t€ 0 Thess. 621). Cp 
Xames, § 68, and last section. 

To treat this subject with completeness would require 
us to consider the right interpretation of Is. 654 66317. 
It must suffice, however, to say that all these passages 
are beyond question deeply corrupt, but that the re¬ 
dactor has proceeded so methodically that it is easy for 
any one who knows the redactor's methods to restore 
the true text. In this text the Jerahmeelites are clearly 
mentioned as the enemies of the Jews, and no reference 
is made to unclean animals. Cp SwiNE, and see 
Crit. Bib. T. K. c. 

SHAPHAT (L 3 DC’; a corruption of some tribal or 
place name ; most naturally [cp 1] of DDX = Zephath— 
i.e., nQTV, Zarephath [q.v.]). The names Elisha- 
phat, Jeiioshaphat, and Siiephatiah (misc), would 
seem, therefore, to be modifications of a traditional older 
name. 

1. A Simeonite, b. Hori, one of the ‘spies’ (Xu. 
135 + [P] • <Ta(paT utos (roty+eji [BA], -av vi. cr. [F], 
<ra<pad vl. <rov 5 pi [L]). ‘Hori’ may mean * Horite/ 

1 K’Cn probably comes from (written too soon), , 12 .121 

and perhaps (if this is not a gloss on j*ye*) from 8XCHT ( a 
j variant to VNycty'). 

1 2 Cp nbn, Zech. 6 to, cSn» P. 14 ; both = {Crit. Bib.). 
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SHAPHER 


but almost more probably comes from Jerahme’eli; a 
similar origin for Shaphat then becomes plausible. 

2. The father of Elisha [^.^.] (i K. 19 16 igf, <ra<pa 9 t 
cra<paT [B vs. 19 ; AL]). His residence, Abel-meholah, 
is usually thought to have been in Issaehar. But if the 
arrangement in MT is correct, it was when Elijah 
‘departed thence' (i.e., from Horeb) that he ‘found 
Elisha b. Shaphat’ (1 K. 19 19). The reader will prob¬ 
ably be aware (see Kings [Book], § 8) that critics 
have been inclining to the belief that MT’s arrangement 
is not correct, and Kittel, in his commentary (HK \ 54), 
gives a blank space between v. 18 and v. 19 to indicate 
that a section of the narrative has been omitted. The 
matter, however, is not so clear as to require no recon¬ 
sideration. We know that Elijah had a close con¬ 
nection with the far S. of Canaan (see Prophet, § 6). 
It is plausible, therefore, to suppose that Elisha was 
originally called, not 4 b. Shaphat,’ but either ‘ b. 
S6fath’— i.e., a Zephathite, or ‘ b. Sefathi’— i.e., the 
son of a Zephathite. I11 the former case Elisha, in the 
latter Elisha’s father (a more probable view), was re¬ 
presented as a man of Zephath or Zarephath who 
had established himself at Abel-meholah — i.e., Abel- 
jerahmeel (cp Meholathitk). The site of this Jerah- 
meelite place (cp 1 S. 30 29) we do not know. The site 
of Zephath (or probably Zarephath) has probably been 
identified : see Zarephath. 

3. A late descendant of David (1 Ch. 3 22!; aa<f>a 0 [B], 
aa<f>aT [AL]). The name was presumably suggested by She- 

PHAT 1 AH, I. 

4. A Gadite, in Bashan (1 Ch. 5 i 2 t; 0 , however [Iaveud o 
ypafiparevs [B], [tayai] 6 yp. [A] ; [cujavi] 6 yp. tea i cra<f>ai> [L]). 
Here 6 ypa/u-jaarevs = ifibCnl, a variant to t 3 SB\ The common 
original of both readings is ’fiSHS", ‘a Zarephathite.’ The list 

originally referred to the Negeb and was originally 
(Cushan). 1 

5. The overseer of David’s herds in ‘ the valleys ’ (1 Ch. 

27 29t ; ertti<f>av [B], o-to^ar [A], t [L]). He is called h. 
Adlai; but is possibly a corruption of cViy (Adullam). A 
Zephathite or Zarephathite (if Shaphat = SephalhT) might easily 
be a native of Adullam— i.e., Jerahmeel (for David’s connection 
with which cp again 1 S. 30 29). T. K. C. 

SHAPHER, RV Shepher, Mount pEfTin, ‘mount 
of glitter’? see Saphir), a stage in the wandering in 
the wilderness (Nu. 33 ai/+ ; c<N(t>Ap [BE], ApcA<J>Ap, 
C<Npc<\ 4 >Ap [A], APCA(£><N0 [F]). If the wanderings were 
in N. Arabia, and if (as has been rendered probable) 
P is apt to make up lists by combining various corrupt 
variants of the same name, the neighbourhood of 
several (probable) corrupt forms of Jerahmeel suggests 
that (Shepher) comes from n£ns; cp enpn in mso 
(‘ to Zarephath, mount Jerahmeel ’ ?) in Gen. 10 31. Cp 
Sephar. See Wilderness of Wanderings. 

t. k. c. 

SHAPHIR (Mic. 1 n), RV, AV Saphir. 

SHARAI ; employ [B], Apoy [A], cApoye 
[X], -a [L]), b. Bani, a layman, temp. Ezra ; Ezral04o 
(|| i Esd. 9 34 probably eztopA [BA], CApoyA [L], see 
Ezora, Machnadebai). Cp Sheariah. 

SHARAIM (Dnrt? ; ), Josh. 15 36 AV, RV Shaaraim. 

SHARAR (1X ; ), the Hararite, the father of Ahiam 
[qq.v.~\ (2S. 2333 t [c]APAI [B], [c]ApAA [A], notice 
that yioc precedes, CApAXCO ApepiMA [L] for CApAX 
O Ape pi). In 1 Ch. 11 35 his name appears as Sacar 
([c]axap [BN‘A], iccax^P [L]; C P Issachar, §6, end). 
Some of these readings suggest mb (see Serah) as the 
original; Marq. (Fund. 21), however, thinks of znir (see 
Shobab). t. k. c. 

1 1 Ch. 5 n-17 is a record of the settlement of Gadites in the 
Negeb, for which the Chronicler (v. 17) claims the authority of a 
list made in the days of Jotham and Jeroboam II. z>. 11 places 
their home ‘ in the land of Cushan as far as Halusah ’ (? see 
Ziklag); v. 16, ‘in Gilead [the southern Gileadl, in Cushan, 
and in its towns, and in all the suburbs (?) of Sharhon (see 
Sharon, Sharuhen), to the point where they end.’ 
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SHAREZER 

SHARE (IXHnp, nCHnD), an implement mentioned 

in iS. I 3 2o<r; in t’v.zobvia (where it is rendered ‘mattock’). 
That it was a dividing instrument of some kind appears from 
the etymology; EV seems to suggest a ploughshare, but this is 
represented here by eth (nR), ‘coulter,’ elsewhere rendered 
‘ploughshare.’ 0 B BeptaTpov . . . Bepi^av ( 0 a wanting, Septa- 
Trjptov . . . Bcpi^etv [ L]) seems to suggest some reaping implement. 
See Agriculture, § $ f . 

SHAREZER, or, more correctly, Sarezer pVNX\ 
so Bit. Gi., ep Del. Complut. Var. 16; *. . . protect 
the king’ ; cp Nergal-sharezhr). 

1. An Assyrian, perhaps a son of Sennacherib, who, 
with Adrammeleeh (perhaps his brother), slew that king 
(2 K. 1937 Is. 37 38 ; aapaaap [BAO], aapaaa [LNAQ]). 
It is urged elsewhere (Sennacherib, § 5), that in the 
admittedly composite narrative of the peril from ‘ Sen¬ 
nacherib ’ two different invasions have been mixed up, 
and that parts of the existing narrative relate to the one 
and parts to the other. The one invasion was, it is 
held, the well-known Assyrian invasion of Sennacherib, 
the other an invasion of a N. Arabian people sometimes 
called Asshur, but perhaps more correctly Ashhur (unira). 

I Whether we can say that each of the accounts which 
! have been welded together relates solely and entirely to 
one of the two invasions, is doubtful ; but it is at any 
rate very possible that the passage 2 K. 19 36 /. = Is. 
37 37/. refers to the death of the king of the N. Arabian 
Asshur, who was said (we may reasonably hold) to have 
perished in the house of his god Nimrod, by the sword 
of ‘ Jerahmeel, a prince of Asshur ’ (read -ic* 
for nsRibi ; observe that in 2 K. viz, ‘his sons’ 

is omitted. Upon this theory the form Sarezer is due to 
the editor, who supposed only one invasion, viz., the 
Assyrian, to be meant, and sought to adjust the geo¬ 
graphical and personal names accordingly. Still, apart 
from this, the existing name Sar-ezer inevitably suggests 
comparison with the Ass. sar-usur, ‘ protect the king.’ 
Commonly, but not always, we find this form preceded 
by some divine name such as Bel, Nergal, etc. (see 
Schr. Die Ass.-Bab. Keilinischr. , 156). It has been 
noticed already (see Adrammelecii) that Abydenus in 
! Eus. Armen. Chron. (Schoene, 1 35 ) mentions a Nergilus 
as the successor of Sennacherib. By some ingenious 
combinations, Hitzig (Begriff der Kritik, 194^ [ 1 831 ]) 
identified Sarezer with this Nergilus (supposing the full 
name to have been Nergal-sarezer [-sar-usur]. This 
view, however, though supported by A. v. Gutschmid 
and Schrader (A "ATM 330), is inadmissible, not 
because it conflicts with the theory mentioned above, 
but because (see Wi. ZA, 1887, pp. 392 ff.) the words 
of Abydenus, ‘ Deinceps autem post eum (Sinecheribum) 
Nergilus regnavit,’ are misplaced, and refer properly to 
Nergal-usizib, who was a Babylonian king, set up by 
an Elamite invader in 694-3 B - c - 
We might, of course, suppose that the Hebrew writer had a 
confused recollection of the murderer and successor of Kvil- 
merodach who was called Nergal-Sarezer, or, with W. M. Muller 
{ZA TWYi 333), that the name Sarezer is a mere guess, due to 
an early editor who was struck by the un-Assyrian character of 
the name Adrammeleeh and determined as well as he could to 
Assyrianise il. Winckler, however {AOF258), thinks that 
Sarezer may be a distorted form of the historical name Samir- 
Assur. This name was borne by a person who seems to have 
claimed royal rank ; Winckler supposes him to have been the 
I brother whom Esarhaddon [q.v.\ drove from Babylon into the 
; NW. of the Assyrian kingdom. Cp Exp. 7^9429 [1898]. 

2. AV Sherezer. A contemporary of Zeehariah, 
Zech. 72 (aapaaap [BNAQF]). The name, if correctly 

I read, seems to be incomplete. Siegfr.-Stade would read 
Bel-sarezer, whilst Marti (in Kau. J/S) prefers El- 
| sarezer ; that is to say, Siegfr.-Stade think that '-itr Sktvzi 
' is an arbitrary expansion of St? ^2. and Marti renders the 
j text 4 the house (i.e., family) of El-sarezer ('*'£? Sr) sent.’ 

If, however, we are right in explaining Regem-melecii 
I ( = Raamiah) as a corruption of Jerahmeel, the quesiion 
arises whether ^Rn'2 niay not be a corruption of Vn'n 
- (the N. Arabian Tubal). In this ease we can hardly read 
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SHARON 


SHASHAK 


ni'ioty Sa. rc*3jn at the end of the clause should perhaps I 
be ‘ and Jeshua’ (a corruption of Shua or Sheba). 

Render, therefore, 'Tubal, and . . and Jerahmeel, 
and Jeshua 1 (Sheba) sent saying,’ etc. But what is the 
name underlying Sarezer? We see from Zechariah’s 
answer (Zech. 7 s) that he was in some way a leader 
and representative of the people. Wellhausen (A 7 . Pr.) 
suspects that he may have been Zerubbabel. This 
cannot be correct; elsewhere Zechariah calls the governor 
by his usual name. It has therefore been suggested (col. 
574) that [Bel-]sarezer may be the same as Belsar (an 
impossible name till we add -eser= Bab. usur), one of 
the twelve (?) ‘ heads’ of the Jews of Judrea (see Govern¬ 
ment, § 26), according to a well-attested reading (on 
Ezra 22 Neh. 7 7 see Bilsiian). Plausible as this view 
is (cp Melzar), the conjecture reached elsewhere that 
the principal captivity was really a X, Arabian and not 
a Babylonian one, makes it prudent to revise it. Just 
as St sera ] comes most probably from Asshur, so 
Sarezer may be a corruption of Asshur or Asshuri. A 
later editor, imperfectly informed, may well have 
Assyrianiscd it, as W. M. Muller supposes an editor to 
have Assyrianised 4 Adrammelech.' On the objects of 
the deputation to Zechariah, see Xowack, and cp Jew. 
Pel. Life , 10, 17. See also Regkm-MELECH. 

t. K. c. 

SHARON (pTJ’n with art.; Is. 33 q o capcon 

[HK c ' b AQ a ], acrapiay [N*], 0 Zaapioy [Q*], Saron ; Is. 35 2 © om. , 
Saron ; Is. 65 10 ev to> Bpvpua [BKAQ], campestria ; 1 Ch. 27 29 
iv Tip A craSiay [13], capiay [A], acrapiay [L] ; Cant. 2 1 rou nreSiov 
[BRAC], cam pi; Acts 9 35, roy crapiava ; gentilic 6 

<Tapii>v[€ Jittjs l BA], 6 a<rap. [ 1 .], the Sharonito). 

A plain of Palestine, extending from the Nahr ez- 
Zerk.i, 44 m. southward to the mouth of the Nahr 
Rubin, by which and by the Ramleh Hills (Abu 
Shusheh, 756 ft. in height) it is divided from the 
Philistian Plain. It was famous for its pastures (1 Ch. 
2/29 Is. 65 io)and for its luxuriant vegetation (Is. 352 , 
Cant. 2 1 ). In describing the desolation of Judah a 
prophet of woe exclaims, ‘Sharon is like a desert' (Is. 
33 g). The name Sharon signifies ‘level country,’ but 
this only implies the absence of conspicuous heights (cp 
N ames, § 99 [£]). Undulating hills occur over a large 
part of Sharon. Some are well wooded, and there is a 
long extent of park-like scenery in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mukhalid in the very i\ r ., ‘where groups of 
sindian, the ordinary oak of Palestine ( Quercus in- 
fectoria ; see Terebinth) are dotted over the rolling 
plateau of red semi-consolidated sand ’ (Conder, PRFQ , 
1875, P- 9 2 )- These groups of oaks are the representa¬ 
tives of large oak groves. There is Egyptological , 
evidence 2 for a forest in Sharon, and only an extensive I 
woodland would justify the phrase in Is. 352 , ‘the 
magnificence (-nn) of Carmel and Sharon.’ The other- 1 
wise strange expression of <£) in Is. 65 10 (6 = 

pitrn), which agrees with the phraseology of Greek 
writers, including Josephus, 3 is thus to be accounted 
for. Nor must we overlook the statement of the 
Itinerary of King Richard (414) respecting the forest 
of Assur, S. of the Salt River, through which the 
Crusaders passed in 1191 a.d. to meet Saladin in 
battle. 4 

The ‘ Plain of Sharon ’ is divided into three distinct 
river basins—those of the Nahr Zerka (with its wild 
moorland and marshland), the Nahr el-Mufjir, and the 
Nahr Iskanderuneh (the Crusaders’ Salt River). The 
southernmost portion, which receives the Wadys Budrus 
and Salman, is the most cultivated and attractive ; the 

3 See Ezra2 2, and note Zechariah’s answer ‘to the priests.’ 

2 See paper by Masp. Etudes . . . dediies a M. le Dr, C. 
Lee mans (1885). 

3 See Strabo, 16, 8pvp.o<; p.i yas tis; and especially Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 13 3, Apvp.o i to \iapL°v /caAeirai; BJ i. 13 2, Toy xaAov- 
pieyov Apvp.oy ... to x^ptov. Josephus (Ant.xv\.5J) also 
speaks of a fine grove (dA.<ros) near Antipatris. 

4 Cp Archer, The Crusade of King Richard , 146. 


view of it which the traveller obtains in springtime from 
the Tower of Ramleh is highly enjoyable. Spring, 
indeed, works a miracle in the aspect of this region. 
The richest grass and the brightest flowers adorn the 
landscape. Even in the marshlands the tall and graceful 
papyrus (with which Eriedr. Delitzsch too boldly identi¬ 
fies the Rose of Sharon) is, in its autumnal flowering 
time, pleasant to behold. There can be no doubt that 
but for the encroaching sand the Plain of Sharon would 
give a rich reward to the agriculturist, and the words of 
Is. 65 10 would be verified, ‘ Sharon shall be a fold for 
flocks. ’ 

Eusebius and Jerome describe our Sharon as extending from 
Caesarea on the sea-coast to Joppa; they give it the name of 
(Tapia va?. They also mention a Sharon between Tabor and 
Tiberias, which they imagine to be referred to in Is. 339 (CAS* 
2966 , 154 6 ). Later writers have supposed references to this 
NE. Sharon in Josh. 12 18 (see Lasharon) and Cant. 2 1 (see 2). 

2. A district between Ml. Tabor and Tiberias, as Delitzsch 
and Oettli think (Cant. 2 1, ‘rose of Sharon ’), hut erroneously, 
though the name Saxona, attached to a village in the region 
called Ard el-Hamma (see Rob. BR 3 237), confirms the state¬ 
ment of Onom. (see 1) that a second Sharon really existed. 
Delitzsch’s view is connected with the theory that the bride in 
Cant, was a Galilajan maiden (see Canticles, § 6). Well¬ 
hausen decides against it because the * rose ’ (see Rose, i) is 
mentioned in Is. 35 1 f. as blooming in the better-known Sharon 
(see Che. Proph. Is. } ad loci). ‘Rose of Sharon’ was appar¬ 
ently a proverbial phrase. 

3. A region (?) on the E. of Jordan, occupied by the b’ne Gad 

(§ 13, begin.), iCh. 5 i 6 t. © A L capiav, but © B yepia.pi, whence 
Kittel (SBOT ‘Chron.’) deduces Sirion. Stanley, 

G. A. Smith, and Buhl, however, suppose that the 'V'w’C or table¬ 
land of Gilead generally (Josh. 13 9 17 21) is meant. A place 
called pi? is mentioned in Mesha’s inscription (/. 13). But that, 
as Noldeke points out, 1 was probably farther to the S. The 
truth, however, probably is that iCh. 511-17 comes from a 
document relating to the Negeb, so that pi? may very well 
represent pmt? (miswritten Sharuhen). T. K. C. 

SHARUHEN (jnTO; 01 *rpoi aytoon [BAL]), a 
Simeonite city in Judah (Josh. 196 ), generally thought 

to be the SlilLHfM (DWIP; caAh [B]. ceAeeiA\ 
[AL]), and Shaaraim ; Sam. [i. 17 5 2 ] Tcon 

ttyAcon [BAL]; Ch. cetope^ [BA], caapiw [F]) of 
the corresponding lists in Josh. 15 32 (not 36) and 1 Ch. 
431. It is plausible to suppose that Sharuhen, not 
Hebron, 2 is the place opposite which, on a hill-top, 
Samson, according to legend, deposited the doors and 
posts of one of the gates of Gaza (Judg. 1 6 3). Certainly a 
spot in the SW. of Palestine is more likely than Hebron, 
and Sharuhen has this recommendation : it had for a 
second name (if 1 Ch. l.c. is correct) Shaaraim— i.e.> 
‘the place of a gate.’ The legend was perhaps to 
account for the name. We cannot point out the locality 
intended ; but it is tempting to identify Sharuhen (prrtr, 
Sharhon?) with Sarahan, a name which, in the Egyptian 
inscriptions, designates a fortress of some importance on 
the road from Egypt to Gaza. For a time Sarahan 
was occupied by the Hyksos, and that brave warrior 
Aahmes, whose tomb has furnished an account of the 
war of liberation, took part in the siege of it ( 6 8, 
Renouf; Brugsch, GA 232, cp 255). The place is also 
mentioned in the Annals of Thotmes III., at the opening 
of the campaign, which was distinguished by the great 
battle of Megiddo (WMM, As. u. Eur. 15 8f; in RP 
238 the names are wrongly read). Cp Sharon, 3. 

See also WMM, Ml ’G, 1898 (‘Studien zur vorderas. Gesch.’), 
p. 23. T. K. C. 

SHASHAI(W,§s8 ; cecei [BNA], ceNceip[I.]). 

b. Bani, a layman, temp. Ezra (Ezra 10 40). In 1 Esd. 9 34, 
Sesis (<re<r[<r]ei5 [BA], <r«<reet [L]). Parallels suggest tracing 
this name to Cushite. 

SHASHAK (pOT\ § 58; Cgochk [A], cicax [ L ] : 
CCOKhA [B, m]. ccoihk [B, v. 25]). A Benjamite 

clan-name, iCh. 81425 (see Benjamin, 9, ii. b\ JQR 

1 Die Inschrift des K 6 n. Mesa , 1870, p. 29. 

2 The letters of jnni? were misarranged, and an ill-written 1? 
confounded with or altered into 3. Cp Ezek. 22 25 for 
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SHAUL 


11103 § 1). Perhaps a distortion of Cw ; 3, Cusham, which 
suits the related names. Cp Hushim (Cusham), son of 
Aher (Jerahmeel) in 1 Ch. 7 12. t. k. c. 

SHAUL (VlXt^; CAOyA)> the same name as Saul 

{ q . v .). 

1. Name of a clan of Simeon (§ 9), Shaulltes (nnssjp VlRiJ 

<raovA[e]i [BAFL]), Nu. 26 13, where the equivalence of 
‘son’ and ‘clan' is evident. In Gen. 46 10 Ex. 615 1 Ch. 424, 
Shaul is Simeon's son ; the two former passages add, by a woman 
of Canaan (<rap.0VT)h vi'oq ttjs Xavax'trtSos [AD], craov A in. r. x- 
[DL\, Gen. 46 10; 6 ex ttjs [BAF], <raovA oi ex r. «I>. 

[L], Ex. 615), or rather perhaps of Kenaz (IJp for [£ 32 , as in 
Judg. 42 , cp Shamgar, § 2, and often). The name is S. 
Canaanitish and N. Arabian (cp Saul, Shalisha). Shimei 
and Saul are both lienjamite names, and another ‘son’ of 
Simeon is Jamin (one of the best established modifications of 
‘ Jerahmeel ’ [Che.]). 

2. A Kohathite, and ancestor of Samuel, 1 Ch. 6 24 [9]. In 
1 Ch. 6 36 [20] the name is Joel. 

3. (Gen. 3637/ 1 Ch. I48/). See Saul, 2. 

SHAVEH, VALE OF (HIC* pDV ; thn koiAaAa 
thn c&yH N [A] . . . CAYH [ 7 ) 1 / 1 ), the place where 
the king of Sodom met Abraham after the latter’s 
victory over Chedoklaomek ( q . v . ), Gen. 14 17. An 
appended notice explains it as ‘the king’s vale' (see 
Melciilzedek, § 3). Shaveh can hardly mean ‘the 
level ’ or ‘ plain 1 (on v . 5, where <S AEL again gives 
aavT ), see Shaveh-kiriathaim). Honimel (AHT 151, 
n. 1) would amend rm? into rnt:’- The Vale of Shaveh 
then beeomes the Vale of the King (Ass.-Bab. Sarri). 1 
More probably we should read nagp nit*', 1 the highland 
of Maacath,' and the following gloss, ‘ that is, Maacath- 
jerahmeel.’ Cp Sodom. t. k. c. 

SHAVEH-KIRIATHAIM (D'H^ r\)2> ; € n cayh 
th noAei [AEL]), generally explained (e.g ., EV n >£-) 
‘plain of Kiriathaim’ (see Kirjatiiaim), Gen. 14 s. 
It was the residence of the Emim ( q . v .). ,npr, however, 
occurs again only in Gen. 14 17, where it is corrupt (see 
Shaveh, Valley of). C. J. Ball (Gen. 118) suggests 
here nib*. Read probably Ti'Grn rnbb * the highland 
of the Rehobothite. 1 See Sodom. t. k. c. 

SHAVSHA (NCT'ltr, § 58; 1 Ch. 18 16 ; mcoyc 

[B], crows [r], <rovaa [AL]) also called, less correctly, Shisha 
( 1 K. 43, ; <ra/ 3 a [B], aeicra [A], ©U however, aafiar), 

and Sheva (2 S. 20 25, Kt. Nitf, Kr.; njcrovq [B], urovs 
[A], aova-a [L]), and Serai ah (-TH/, l being inserted in the 
form 2 S. 8 17, acra [B]). 

Shavsha was David’s scribe or secretary. His name is 
either =Bab. savsu=samsu , ‘ sun,’ 2 so that Babylonian 
scribes were still in request (Marq. Fund . 22) or (ep 
Siieshai) is a corruption of trin (final r as in jo's, 
Ziba). Driver, Wellhausen, and others agree in reject¬ 
ing Seraiah. The question is of some historical import¬ 
ance ; which country influenced David most—Babylonia 
or X. Arabia ? T. k. c. 

SHAWL, RV for mSCD, AV ‘wimple,’ Is. 322. 
See Mantle, § 2 [3], Veil. 

SHEAL( t ?NL“; CAAoyiA [BX], caaA[AL]), b. Bani, 
a layman, temp. Ezra; Ezra 1029 = 1 Esd. 930 (acrarjAo? [BA], 
ao-o-cujA [L]), EV Jasael, RV Jasaelus. 

SHEALTIEL (’pN'j/xi" [but in Hag. 1 12 14 2 = 

Vljta?’]. as if ‘ I have asked God,’ §§ 34, 56, 79, but 
this is doubtful, since in names formed on this 
model may be formative ; we expect, according to 
this theory, a gentilic, and ‘Eshtauli’ [see Eshtaol] 
suggests itself as the genuine name instead of Shealtiel ; 

1 Wellhausen (TBS 202) suggests niC’N, Asherah, as the 
origin ; he connects this view with a very difficult explanation 
of 2 S. 18 18, where he makes Absalom take ‘ the pillar (of the 
Asherah) in the King’s Vale,’ and set it up in his own behalf. 

2 Cp in an old Aram, bilingual iritr'D (CIS 2 65)=Ass. ki- 
samas. 


SHEBA 

CAAaGihA). b. Jeconiah ’the captive’ (see Assir), 
or perhaps Asshur (-us ! r ; see Crit. Bib.), according to 
1 Ch. 3 17^ the uncle, but elsewhere the father, of Zkruh- 
BABEL [q.v.] (Ezra 3 s [€> B om.] 8 5 a Hag. lx, etc.). 

In accordance with © the name is spell Salathiel by EV 
in 1 Esd. 554856 62, and by AV in 1 Ch. 3 17 Mt. 1 12 and 
Lk. 327. In Lk. he is called ‘the son of Neri,’ on which 
see Genealogies ii., § 3. In 2 Esd. 5 16 Salathiel, RV 
Phaltiel, the ‘captain of the people,' is an uncertain reading ; 
Pesh. reads ‘ Psaltiel.’ See, further, Ball, I'ar. Afoc. (ad be.'). 

sheariah (nnrc : _; ca P ai«\ [ba], C 6 .pL [bna], 

<rapia, craapia. [L]), b. Azel in a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v. § 9, 
ii. / 3 ) ; 1 Ch. 8 38 = 944. On the name cp Shaakaim. 

SHEARING HOUSE (l^rn' 3 ), 2 K. 10 12 14 ; Heb. 
Beth-eked (q.v.). 

SHEAR-JASHUB ( 2 ^ 2 XV, • a remnant shall 
return,’ § 23). One of Isaiah’s sons (Is. 73). See 
Isaiaii, Prophet, § 4. 

SHEBA (inp*; c<\a\aa [B], c^Bee [A], caBe [L]), 

a Simeonitish town, Josh. 10 2 (Simeon, § 10). 

It is omitted in a very few MSS, and in the parallel passage, 
1 Ch. 4 28. Its inclusion makes the reckoning in Josh. 19 6 
inaccurate, unless for jnr.ff we there read pHi? with © (see 
Shakuhen). For a possible way out of the difficulty see 
Jeshua. 

SHEBA (V 2 "y, perhaps from Elisheba [§ 50]; other¬ 
wise explained as a clan - name = Shema [Solomon, 
§ 2]; or a name of the moon-god [Wi. 67 2221] ; cp 
Bath-sheba, and perhaps Nab. JI 7 HC*, CIS 
2 115 ; but cp Solomon, § 2 ; c^Bee). 

1. Called b. Bikri (Biehri) — i.c., a member (like Saul 
probably) of the Benjamite clan Beciiek (cp Benjamin, 
§ 9. P). 

For the story of his revolt see 2 S. 20 (a /See [A, w. 1 , 7 ]; 
L cra/3ee inos /SeSfiafii awrjp apaxei [Arcbile ?*J). ^ 

David was on his return to Jerusalem after Absalom's 
death, and a fierce quarrel had arisen between the men 
of Judah and the men of Israel. Sheba who ‘ happened ' 
to be near, saw his opportunity, and called upon the 
latter to secede from David and claim their inde¬ 
pendence. The spark burst into a flame. All Israel 
took the side of Sheba ; ‘but the men of Judah from 
Jordan 2 as far as Jerusalem clave to their king.’ There 
is reason, however, to think that the description is 
influenced by that of the great secession under Jeroboam 
(1 K. 12 16). Sheba’s revolt was, no doubt, the result 
of some of the disintegrating influences which afterwards 
had such disastrous effect, but David who had just made 
his peace with Israel and Judah would surely have been 
able to prevent a revolt on such a large scale as 2 S. 
20 2 indicates (see 19 41-43 [42-44]). 3 Unless we adopt a 
conjecture made elsewhere (Saul, § i), the statement 
of vv. 14-22 (where Bkkites [^.7'.] should certainly be 
emended into * Bikrites ’) shows that the original opening 
of the narrative has been lost. What we know for 
certain is that Sheba, a kinsman of Saul, supported by 
his clan, made a bold attempt to revive the Israelitish 
kingdom. He sought in vain to stir up the northern 
tribes, and was besieged in the ancient city of Abel- 
BKTll-MAACAH (q.v. ) by Joab. The walls were on the 
point of giving way to the attacks of the besiegers when 
a ‘wise woman’ (cp Eccles. 9 m/.) made an arrange¬ 
ment with Joab, and saved the city. Sheba’s head was 

1 [Most probably 'n-|R, like the proper names n*lR an d “ 1 / 1 R 
in 1 Ch., and -yZE (cp * n 1 S. 9 i), comes from k^enr.— 
t. k. c.] 

2 From the context, the S. border of Judah must be intended. 
It is probable that we should take p-y here to he the naJutt 
Misrivt (see Egypt, River of, and cp Wi. 6/1 174 ; A OF 1 34, 
and Marq. Fund. 74). 

3 The Bikrites joined Sheba, just as in a similar revolt the 

Benjamites joined Abner (cp 2 25). The passage (20 14), how¬ 
ever, is in some disorder. Perhaps we should read (transposing 
a and b), ‘ and all the Bikrites assembled and came after him, and 
they passed through ’ etc. 
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cut off and thrown out to Joab. 1 Thus the revolt was 
crushed. 

Cheyne, however, maintains (Saul, § i) that ‘Abel-beth- 
maacah ’ is an editorial attempt to make sense of a corrupt 
passage, and that the true text of 2 S. 20 14 f. only slates that 
‘Sheba passed on to Beth-jerahtne’el,’ and was there besieged 
by Joab. 2 Beth-jerahme’el (= Belh-gilgal) is, on his theory, 
the centre of Saul’s clan, where Sheba, like Mephibosheth, 
naturally sought refuge in distress. 

The story of the revolt is contained in 2 S. 20 1/. 
6/. 14-22. Verse 3 seems to be a parenthesis, introduced 
to connect the story more closely with the episode of 
Absalom. It is just possible, however, that this connec¬ 
tion is a mistake, and that Sheba's revolt and that of 
Absalom happened in different parts of the reign of David 
{similarly Wi. 0 / 1 173 2 192). Verses 4/. 8-13 contain 
a confused account of Amasa [g.v. , i]> interspersed 
with notices of the pursuit of Sheba (cp 10b, 13b with jb). 
The precise relation between the stories of Amasa and 
Sheba is not clearly indicated, 3 and it is not at all certain 
that the account of Amasa’s death formed part of the 
earliest narrative. 

2. A Gadite, 1 Ch, 5 13 (<re/ 3 ee [ 13 ], crofiade [A]). 

S. A. C. 

SHEBA (NZlCr, usually caBa [BNA. etc., L], once 
or twice cafiau [BAQEL], <raf 5 av [E], cafiev [A], cra/ 3 ai [B]; in 
Job 6 19 a-a/Scoy [BN*C], cure/Swi' [A v *d.], ecrefitav [Nc.a]; in Ps. 72 15 
tt}? apa./ 3 ias [BNRT]; on Job lxs, see below; Syr. shebd; 
Ar. sabd, in Sabrnan inscriptions x 3 D, Assyr. sab'u; name of 
people C'Nntf, Joel 3 8 [4 8]—unless with Merx we follow ©, 
alxf^(ib.iocrCav [BnA] in reading ' 3 p', ‘captivity’). 4 

One of the sons of Joktan, Gen. IO28 [J 2 ], 1 Ch. I22. 
He is the eponym of the well-known Sab;eans (in SW. 
Arabia) who are mentioned also, with different genea¬ 
logical connections, in Gen. IO7 [P] and 203 [JIi?] = 
1 Ch. I932. Whether Jokshan be the same as Joktan 
or not (see Jokshan), we need not suppose two Shebas, 
a N. and S. Arabian, connected or distinct, still less 
three (so Knobel), as the three ethnographical classifica¬ 
tions (Gen. IO7 IO28 263) are probably drawn from 
three, certainly from two sources. It is doubtless these 
Sabneans from whom Tiglath-pileser III. reports that he 
received tribute, and to some of whose settlements 
Sargon refers as being tributary (A W A TV) 145 /.). Their 
queen came to visit Solomon, w’ith camels, gold, and 
precious stones (1 K. 10 x 4 10 13 = 2 Ch. 9 1 3 9 12); cp 
4 kings of Sheba and Seba,’ Ps. 72 10 {(5 apaftcov, but cp 
Che.< 2 ) ad loc.)\ in Is. 606 ‘they from Sheba’ bring 
gold and incense, cp Jer. 6 20 ; in Job 6 19 they appear 
in caravans, and in Ezek. 27 22 (so v. 23, but Co. with 
© omits) they are traders in spices, jewels, and gold, cp 
Ezek. 38 13 Ps. 72 10 Is. 60 6 (burdened with a gloss, see 
SBOT). In Joel 3 8 [4 8] they (plur. c\xtJ) are ‘a 
people far off,' to which the sons and daughters of Tyre 
and Sidon are to be sold by Judah, in judgment. Job 
1 15 represents them as plunderers ; 5 but elsewhere they 
are unknown in this character. It is to this people that 
the Sabrnan inscriptions are due ; the name is nud in 
Saboean (cp Cush, 2). 

On the recent discoveries of Glaser, and his historical infer¬ 
ences, see his own account, Skizze , 2357 jf.\ Sayce, Crit. Mon. 
39 f‘, Sprenger, ZDMG , 1890, 501^ On the story of the 


1 This story has scarcely a mythological basis in spite of 
Winckler (C/2240) and Stucken (Astral my then , 67); cp 
Winckler’s theory (above) of the meaning of ‘ Sheba.’ 

2 Winckler also \GI 2 240) thinks it strange that Sheba should 
flee as far as Abel-beth-maacah. 

3 © L in v. 7 (/cal Trapriy-yeiAfv otuVw aurov A. tw Aaio) might 
suggest that Amasa, when ordered to collect the warriors of 
Judah, took a number of men, and threw in his lot with Sheba. 
Otherwise we might assume that his death was simply the result 
of a private feud between him and Joab. The wording of vz>. 1012 
reminds us of that of 2 S. 2 23 (murder of Asahel). For a criticism 
of the whole narrative sec AJSL 16 166*169 (1900)* 

4 On the name cp WMM, ‘ Die Sabiier in hieroglyph. Texten,’ 
MVGA*), 1898, pp. 

5 © and Pesh., however, find no proper name here (alxfia- 

Acorevovres [BA], alxp.aAa)Tev<ravTe« [N], ) m ; cp above 

on Joel 38 . 


i Queen of Sheba cp Stade, GTl 1 309, n. 2; Ki. Hist. 2 189; 
Wi. Gf 2 266 f\ Keane, The Gold of Ophir^ 112 f f. B. 

SHEBAH, RV Shibaii (7\V2C\ ‘seven’; perhaps 
taken as equivalent to * oath '), the original 

name of Beer-sheba according to J (Gen. 26 33 ; opKOC 
[ADEL]). See Beersheba. 

SHEBAM (Dnb), Nu. 32 3 , RV ■ Sebam ’ ; in v. 38 
SlBMAIl. 

SHEBANIAH (iVJ 2 *J ; and either for )m22\ 

4 Yahw6 has brought me back ’ 1 : see Names, § 39 ; or 
an early error, found also on seals [cp PE HQ, 1902, 
pp. 263/.] for Shecaniah). 

1. A Levite(Neh. 9^f; BAo ,n -, o-exeiaas [L]— i.e., Shecaniah; 
in v. 5 the craPaoias of L (but trexevia? occurs as well) seems to 
represent rather Hashabniah [g.v.]). 

2. Priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7); Neh. 
104[5] [oJqSavei [B], [<r]af3avei [N* Rc.a], o-efiavi [A], 0avaias [L]), 
cp 12 14, crexeAiov [K c - ain £'* n f- om. BN*A], <rex et,ia [L], and see 
Shecaniah (i) 

3. 4. Two names occurring among the signatory Levites 
(Neh. 10 10 (rafiavia [B], <re/ 3 a»/ia [NA], crexfvias [L], z>. 12 
aepavta [BNA] tra/Savias [L]). 

5. A priest of the time of David (1 Ch. 1624, (ro^vta 

[B], (rofiveia [N], <ru>/3ei/ia [A], (rajSaria [L]). 

SHEBARIM (DH^tPH ; Sabarim). The point to 
which (*iy) the Israelites were chased from the gate of 
Ai (Josh. 7 s). Apparently it was not far from Ai, for 
it is added that they were 4 smitten on the slope 
(descent).’ RV m £- gives 4 the quarries’; ‘the frag¬ 
ments (of rock) ’ might be better (Di.). But surely there 
must be an error in the text. (£>’s (rvvbrpLxf/av a vtovs 
(similarly Pesh. Tg.) presupposes -12^; cp Bennett in 
SBOT. Gratz suggests DnKirarrnK iftrn ibth. 

‘ and they chased those who were left from before the 
gate.’ But cp Sheber. t. k. c. 

SHEBAT (D3C ; ), Zech. 1 7, AV Sebat ; see Month. 
SHEBER ( 12 C : ; c &Be P [B]. ce . [A], c &Ba P [I.]). 

one of the sons of Caleb (, q . z > .) b. Hezron by his concubine 
Maacah (1 Ch. 2 48). Cp Sherebiah, which may be an ex¬ 
pansion of Shirbi = Shibri, and may be a Negeb name (see AJSL 
b 435 )- 

SHEBNA (Np*J ; , § 51 [but 2 K. 18 18 26, 

where RV has Shebnah], possibly Aramaic [Di., Ki., 
etc.], or rather for mu:? = n'j;u 4 [Del.]; comnac. but 
COBnac [B] in Is. 363]), a chief secretary or chancellor 
under Hezekiah {2 K. 18 18 192 Is. 863 22 37 a). Tradi¬ 
tion identified him with the soken, or 4 high officer ’ 2 
(AV ‘treasurer,’ RV ‘steward’—both renderings are 
guesses), whose arrogance is so severely denounced by 
Isaiah in the only passage of personal invective which 
has come down to us (Is. 2215-19 cp Am. 7 1617). The 
fact that the last five words of Is. 2215 have demonstrably 
been inserted by a later hand renders this identification 
doubtful. So at least Duhm puts the matter. But the 
strong probability is that runtr (so read) or ,TJ3ir and -po 
both come from ^3, ‘Cushanite. ’ Shebna was certainly 
a foreigner, and most likely a N. Arabian. Hezekiah 
seems to have sent an embassy to Pir’u, king of the X. 
Arabian Musri, to whom Hanunu, king of Gaza, had 
fled for refuge. It may be conjectured that ntn 
4 this Cushanite,' as Isaiah disparagingly calls him, 
came to Jerusalem in connection with these negotiations. 
Isaiah predicts his punishment. He was bound to fall 
at last; but, according to the traditional theory, he only 
fell to a lower post in the king’s service—that of chief 
secretary. This is certainly not inconceivable. Though 
the man had no family connections at Jerusalem, he may 
have been too useful to his party to be neglected, and 
the Arabian party may have been still powerful enough 
to dictate the choice of a chancellor. (See, however, 

1 In this case one would expect the Hiphil ’IQ'fc’f] 

2 A Phoenician inscription (C/Sl 5, p. 25) speaks of a sdken of 
the new city— i.e. f Tyre. 
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AJSL 5 443.) The next point to mention is one on 
which, until quite lately, critics have been agreed. If 
Is. 2220-25 is the work of Isaiah, it follows that the 
prophet hoped great things from a change in the grand 
viziership. The day when a king would reign righteously 
and princes would rule justly (Is. 32 1 j 1 seemed, if we 
accept this view, about to dawn. * Hence the strong 
language, almost Messianic in its tone, with which Isaiah 
hails in spirit the elevation of his disciple Eliakim.’ 2 

Further criticism has convinced the present writer that 
Is. 2220-25 is a late addition, or rather, vv. 20-23 form an 
additional passage, and vv. 24 25 another. The second 
of these insertions is in the highest decree prosaic, and 
even the first is both in tone and in style un-Isaianic. 
The writer of vv. 20-23 probably knew no more than we 
know ; he built upon the very scanty material contained 
in Is. 36 3 and the related passages. That Isaiah pre¬ 
sumed to nominate a grand vizier is improbable ; that 
he would have expected great things from a change in 
the viziership is, to those who have followed recent 
criticism of other parts of Is. 1 - 33 , still more improbable. 
Lastly, that Eliakim’s career was cut short in the way 
described in the second insertion, is, though possible 
enough (cp Che. Proph. Is., on Is. 2225), neither 
affirmed nor contradicted by any evidence such as a 
historian can receive. Cp Nowack, Heb. Arch. I308 
n. 3, and on the Shebna question, Kamphausen, ‘ Isaiah’s 
Prophecy against the Major Domo,’ AJSL , Jan. 1901 ; 
Cheyne, ibid. , July 1901. t. k. c. 

SHEBUEL § 31 ; coyBahA), a Gershonite 

(1 Ch. 23 16, (rovfiiY)\ [L]: 2624, uotjA [B], <ro>j 3 i>jA [L]) ; also a son 
of Heman (1 Ch. 204). 0 reads xrovjSaxjA.— i.e., Shubael 

{q ' SHECANIAH {so RV ; and AV in 1 Ch. 24 u 2 Ch. 
31 15, iV 3 X\ and twice perhaps [see § 35] 

' Yahw6 dwells [among his worshippers],' or, if n [whence 
incorrectly in] is formative, a gentilic, by transposition 
from [Cushanite], so Che. [see Shebna]; cex~ 

ei\M<\[e] generally). 

1. A priestly clan in post-exilic times (Neh. 123 eeyia [#*], 

[tt c - a l)> whose name appears incorrectly as Shebaniah, 
v. 14 (om. BN*A,ore^eAtov [Nc.amg. inf.] cp IO4), with Joseph at 
its head. The Chronicler transfers him to the times of David, 
when he holds the tenth priestly course (1 Ch. 24 n, tcr^a^ta [B], 
crocei/ia [A]); he appears again in the times of llezekiah (2 Ch. 
31 15: cr€x 0lLa< > [BA]). It is noticeable that the three 

names Shecaniah, Mijamin, and Jeshua are common to the three 
lists in 1 Ch. 247-182 Ch. 31 15, and Neh. 121-7. His name should 
probably be read in Neh. 10 1, in place of Zedekiah (q.v. 5). 

2. A descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 32 i /. cp Ezra 83 
[cravaxt-o- B, cra.xa.vta A] 1 Esd. 829 [B om.], Sechenias) ; see 
Hattush. 

3. b. Jahaziel (5), of the sons of Zattu (Ezra85, om. B, 

<rexonas [A], a-e^evLov [L]=i Esd. 832, Sechenias). 

4. b. Jehiel, of the b’ne Elam, who encouraged Ezra in his 
marriage reforms (Ezral02); in 1 Esd. 892 [89], his name is 
given as Jechonias (texoi'ias [BA], <7e^e^tas [L]). The differ¬ 
ence in the readings rests on a substitution of - for p, which is 
conceivable in an older alphabet. 

5. The father of Shemaiah [</.?'.] (Neh. 3 29, e^ema [B]). 

6. b. Arah (2), father-in-law of Tobiah (Neh. 018). 


SHECHEM (DX* ; cyxeM [esp. in B] cikima [esp. 
in AL] ; Sichcm), now Nablus, a city of Palestine. 

1 Eleven hours from Jerusalem on the 

1. Identification t t : .. c , 

and Q*fp great north road the traveller finds 

1 * himself in the broad upland plain of 

Mahna (1600 feet above the sea), with Mount Gerizim 
on his left; skirting the base of the mountain he 
reaches the traditional well of Jacob (see Sychar). 
Here the road divides : the caravan route to Damascus 


continues northward by the village of 'Askar (Sychar), 
and so to Beisan (Beth-shan) and Tiberias ; but the 
way to Samaria turns westward into a fertile and well- 
watered side-valley between Gerizim (2849 ft.) on the S. 
and Ebal (3077 ft.) on the N. This is the Vale of 
Shechem or Nablus ; it is in fact an easy pass between 


1 On the authorship of this prophecy, see Isaiah [Book], § xo. 

2 Che. Proph. Is.W 1 138 ; cp GASm. Isaiah , I318. 

3 [A study of the names with which Shecaniah is connected in 
the lists will confirm this.] 
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the Mediterranean and Jordan basins, and at the water¬ 
shed (1870 ft.), where the city stands, ij m. from Jacob's 
Well, is not more than 100 yds. wide. Thus Shechem 
commands both branches of the great north road, and 
several routes from the coast also converge here and 
connect with the ancient road from Shechem eastward 
to Kerawa (Archelais) and es-Salt, the capital of the 
Belka. Cp Ephraim, § 4. The name of Shechem 
(shoulder, back) accords with the position of the town 
on the watershed, and the native name in Josephus's 
time. (Mabortha [Naber] or Mabartha [Niese] BJ iv. 
81 ; [Pliny, HN 5 61, has Mamortha] means simply ‘ the 
pass.’) The situation of Shechem at the crossing of so 
many great roads must have given it importance at a 
very early date, and it is still a busy town of some 20,000 
inhabitants, with soap manufactures and considerable 
trade. On the other hand, the position is equally 
favourable under weak governments for brigandage. It 
was about their practice of brigandage that the Shechem- 
ites fell out with Abimelech (Judg. 925), w ho, however, 
with his own mercenaries proved too strong for his 
adversaries (cp Gaal). Canaanite Shechem was utterly 
destroyed ; its place was taken by a Hebrew' city, and 
the Canaanite sanctuary of El-berlth w f as transformed 
into a holy place of the God of Israel. The great stone 
under the famous sacred tree 1 at the sanctuary (see 
Moreh, Meonenim) was said to have been set up by 
Joshua (Josh. 2426 ; in Josh. 2425 0 BA has £77X0?), and 
Joseph’s grave was shown there. 2 All this indicates 
that Shechem was once the chief sanctuary of Joseph, 
and so we understand why Rehoboam went to Shechem 
to be crowned king of Northern Israel and why [if the 
traditional text is correct—see § 2] Jeroboam at first 
made it his royal residence (1 K. 1225 , © tt)v atKtpta). 
Politically Shechem was supplanted by Samaria ; but 
it appears to have been still a sanctuary in the time 
of Hosea (69). It survived the fall of Ephraim (Jer. 
41 5) and ultimately became the religious centre of the 
Samaritans {q.v.) ; cp Ecclus. 0O26, which runs, ac¬ 
cording to the Hebrew text, 4 The inhabitants of Seir 
and Philistia, and the foolish nation that dwelleth in 
Shechem. ’ 

The Greek name Neapolis, known to Josephus, indicates the 
building of a new town, which, according to Eusebius and 
Jerome, was a little way from the old Shechem, or at least did 
not include the traditional holy sites. The coins give the form 
Fla via Neapolis. Neapolis was the birth-place of Justin 
Martyr, and became the seat of a bishopric. Five Christian 
churches destroyed by the Samaritans in the time of Anastasius 
were rebuilt by Justinian (Procop. Dc Aid. v. 7). Remains of 
one of these seem to survive in the crusaders’ church of the 
Passion and Resurrection (1x67), now the great mosque. Nea¬ 
polis had much to suffer in the crusades; it was finally lost to 
the Christians soon after Saladin’s great victory at Hattin. 


Shechem (Nablus) is highly favoured by nature. Nest¬ 
ling between the two sacred mountains, Ebal and 
Gerizim, and embowered in luxuriant vegetation, it 
cannot fail to charm the traveller approaching it from 
the S. The atmosphere too is more pleasaut ; all 
forms of life rejoice in the best natural ‘ gift of God' in 
the East—running water. Truly it was not in search 
of fountains that any woman of Shechem would come 
to Jacob’s well, for 1 fountains seem to break out in all 
directions, and w'ater from some of them runs through 
the streets of the city’ (Robinson, Later Researches, 131). 
A map of the Shechem valley, with topographical details, 
etc., will be found in PERM, vol. ii. 

There has been much resultless discussion of that 
singular narrative in Gen. 34 , which usually serves as 


2. Discussion 


an authority for the early history of 


of Gen. 34. 


Shechem. The whole story (even if 
distributed between two writers) is so 
improbable that to extract a historical element from it is 
just as difficult as to suppose it to be a pure fiction. 
The problems raised by critics (see Dinah) are, however, 


1 Eus. gives the tree (terebinthus) of Gen. 35 4 (otjkiJkh? [E]) 
a place in Onom. ; and from it probably the bishop Terebinthius 
in Procop. De Aid. 5 7 had his name. 

2 In Josh. 2432 Kue. and Di. read for the difficult ViT!* 
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not insoluble ; they settle themselves as soon as we 
apply a methodical criticism to the text. The whole 
story of the circumcision has arisen, as in the case of 
the Gibeath ha-'ilraloth 1 (Josh. 5 3), from an early cor¬ 
ruption of the text. That a city was attacked and 
plundered by the Simeon and Levi clans, may be ad¬ 
mitted ; but the name of the city was probably not 
Shechem but Cusham-jerahmeel, i.e. —it was one of the 
chief cities of the Jerahmeelite portion of the N. 
Arabian territory called Cush or Cushan ( = Cusii am) 
—not improbably Halusah (see Ziklag), if it is right to 
identify this city with the ' Laish ’ of Judg. 18 27, which 
afterwards (for a time) went by the name of Dan. 2 

We can now explain two obscure passages in Genesis, viz., 
{a) Gen. 4S22, where Jacob says, ‘ I have given to thee one 
portion (mN D2C > ^ ainifxa efeuptrov, cp Jn. 45) above thy 
brethren, which 1 took out of the hand of the Amorite with my 
sword and with my bow,’ This should almost certainly be, ‘I 
give thee Cusham-jerahmeel, which thou shah take from the 
hand of the Jerahmeelite.’ Here we have a divine promise of 
success (to Simeon and Levi)in the war against the Jerahmeelites, 
for which no place could be found in the transformed story now 
found in Gen. 34.3 (£) 40 5) where c'riN probably means ‘ hyamas,’ 
and the second line should run, 4 They have rent C P Ass. 

aka In ) Cushan-jerahtneel.’ Cp Sword. 

It is true, there was another form of the legend of 
the acquisition of Cusham-jerahmeel. It is preserved 

3 Other ’ n ^ Cn ‘ l8 ‘ 20 ’ w ^ ere i l 1S possible 
, that v. 18 originally ran, ‘ and Jacob came 

suppose j-j a jQ^ a h (corrupted into rrtr 1 ?, and then 
re erences. j nto a c ; t y G f Cusham, which 

is in the land of the Kenizzite, [when he came from 
Harran,] and encamped before the city, and bought the 
piece of ground, etc., of Cusham-jerahmeel for a mina 
of Carchemish ; and he erected a massebah there, and 
called it Bethel of the Jerahmeelites.' Cp Kksitaii, 
Luz, Ziklag. For a slightly different form of the 
emendation see Crit. Bib. 

There are yet two other cases in which Shechem has 
increased its reputation at the expense of the almost 
forgotten city of Halusah in ‘Cusham.’ The first is 
in the history of Rehoboam’s accession (see Rlhoboam). 
The second, in that of Jeroboam, who, as MT suggests 
(see §1), made Shechem his royal residence. There is 
evidence, however (see Jeroboam, § i), that his usual 
residence was at 4 Tirzah ’ (see Tikzazi}, and it does 
not seem likely that he moved for a time to Shechem. 
In fact, 1 K. 1225 does not fit in at all well with vv. 
26-33. 

Probably (see Crit. Bib. ) the original reading was as follows, 
—‘ And Jeroboam built Cusham in the highlands of Jerahmeel, 
and offered sacrifices, and the children of Israel presented them¬ 
selves (there). And he made two golden calves, and said, 
Enough of your going up to Jerusalem : behold thy deity, O 
Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Misrim. And 
he set them in Bethel of the Jerahmeelites [in Dan of the Jernh- 
meelites]. And this thing became a sin, for the people went to 
commit adultery* (^k:^) even to Dan.’ Cp Am. S 14, 4 Those that 
swear by the sin of Shimron (p"p*f* and say, As thy 

god, O Dan, liveth ; and, As thy tinmen (either Tjlil or Tj'inE), 
O Beersheba, liveth,’ etc., and see further Crit. Bib. 

It was not with Shechem, therefore, but with Cusham 
that Jeroboam’s name is linked in true history, and 


1 The true name was doubtless Gibeath-jerahmeelim. The 
second part of this compound name became 'ati-iJm. owing to 
the effacement of part of the original word. Parallels are the 
erroneous reading 4 uncircumcised (‘areltm) Philistines’ (for 
'Jerahmeelites Philistines,’ where one of the two words is a 
gloss on the other), and the strange stories in Ex. 424*26 and 
1 S. 18 25-27 (see Moses, § 7, with n. 2). 

2 The theory is that Halusah was first attacked by the 
Danites, who, however, sank into the condition of a protected 
clan (Gen. 34 31, ‘as a harlot' ; cp Josh. 2 i b, Rahab the harlot), 
and ultiniately became extinct. The disappearance of the 
Danites is thus expressed in the most probable form of the text 
of Gen. 35 R, 4 And Dinah, Jacoh’s eldest daughter, died, and 
was buried below Bethel ’ ; the southern Bethel is meant, another 
name for which was Dan (this supplies the key to 1 K. 12 29, see 
Ziklag). 4 Dinah ’ is a collateral fern, lortn to Dan. 

3 4 I took ' OnnpV) is clearly wrong, for how could Jacob say 
that he had conquered the city in the persons of his sons Simeon 
and Levi? Holzinger {Gen. 255) acutely remarks that v. 22 
.' refers to a lost version of the legend, of which E gives a trans¬ 
formation in Gen. 34 .’ 




Cusham may mean Halusah (or Dan) and Bethel, Bethel 
with its sanctuary and citadel being of course adjacent 
to the city of Halusah. The Negeb, therefore, or at 
any rate the greater part of it, cannot either in Jeroboam’s 
time or in that of Amos have been in the possession of 
the kingdom of Judah. 

Nor can we even venture to assert that Shechem was 
the place where the great national assembly was held 
which determined the fate of the people of Israel for all- 
time. It was only afterwards through the Samaritans 
that it advanced a claim to be the religious centre of 
the land. We may regret these results ; but at least 
the reader will admit that if the fame of Shechem has 
here been curtailed, an almost forgotten place in the 
true Holy Land of the Israelites (see Prophet, § 6) has 
been restored to its ancient dignity. 

See Vogelstein, ‘Shechem and Bethel,’ JQR 4 , 1892, 193^ 

W. R. S.—T. K. C., § I ; T. K. C.. § 2/ 

SHECHEM, TOWER OF (D3tr Migdal- 

shechem). As the story of Abimelech now stands, 
Migdal-shechem was an unwalled town in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Shechem, which owed its name perhaps to a 
tower ( migdal) that stood there, and would appear to 
have had a temple dedicated to El-berith (Judg. 9 46 f. 49). 
But the original story, in which Abimelech's city 
was probably not Shechem but Cusham, may, it 
seems, very possibly have had, not ‘rup ’Spa but 
[c'c 5 ;] C'Sncitt — i.e., 4 Jerahmeelites [gloss, Cushites].’ 
Observe that in the MT of vv. 6 and 20 the ‘ men of 
Shechem’ and the 4 house of Millo’ (see Millo) are 
co-ordinated. 

The original story probably had in lieu of these corrupt 
phrases ‘the men of Cusham’ and ‘the house of Jerahmeel’; 
the latter phrase is equivalent to ‘Jerahmeelites’ in Judg. 
9 46./C 49. 4 The house of El-herith 1 ( — Baal-berith) has perhaps 

come from ‘ the house of El-rehoboth ’ {i.e., of the divinity of 
Rehoboth); it was probably very near Cusham or Halusah, just 
as Penuel was close to Succoth (Gideon, § 2). See Shechem. 

T. K. C. 

SHEDEUR (T)N"T; ; ; ceAioyp [BFL], eAioyp 
[A]), father of the Reubenite ‘prince’ Elizur ; Nu. 1 $ 
2 10 730 (eAicoyp [B*], ceAicoyp [B ab ], eAicoyp 
[A]), 35 (ceAioyp [A and in 10 18]) ; all P. See 
Pedahzur. 

Apparently compounded of the divine name (Shaddai?) 
and *i'x> ‘fire’ (§ 43 ; N 5 ld. ZDMG 16 [i860] Sop, n. 1 ; Nestle, 
Rigenn. 46); Frd. Delitzsch {Rrol. 96) explains ‘daybreak/ 
from Ass. sad nri , but improbably. Rather perhaps miswritten 
for ‘ Suriel,’ a variant to Sn'YS, ‘ SurieP (see Zur, 

Names with). t. k. c. 

SHEEP. The large part played by this animal in 
the life of the people of Palestine is evinced by the very 
1 S ecies man ^ re ^ erences to it contained in their 
” * literature. The sheep was domesticated 

later than the ox. Mariette found no trace of sheep 
amongst the Egyptians during the fifth dynasty, when 
oxen were common. The avenue of rams at Karnak is 
attributed to the eighteenth dynasty, about 1700 B.c., 
by which time they were probably domesticated. 1 The 
origin of the domestic variety of sheep, usually known 
as Oris aries , whether 4 from any one of the existing 
wild species, or from the crossing of several, or from 
some now extinct species, is quite a matter of con¬ 
jecture.’ The sheep of Palestine at the present day are, 
according to Tristram, usually pie-bald or skew-bald. 2 
They fall into two different breeds, of which by far the 
commonest and in many places the only one, is the 
broad-tailed sheep (var. laticaudata). This remarkable 
animal is distinguished by an enormous deposit of fat in 
the tail (,tSn\ Ex. 2922 Lev. 39 etc.; for 1 S. 924 see 
Dr.), which sometimes accumulates to such an extent 

1 The question of the introduction of sheep into Egypt has 
been recently advanced through the researches of Thilenius 
(Maspero, Rec. de Travaux, 22 199-212), and, more especially, 
of Durst and Gaillard {op. cit. 24 44-76) 

2 White as snow, c.g. Ps. 147 16; brown, Gen. 80 33 (cp 
Colours, § 8); flecked and speckled, v. 32 {ib. § 12). 
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that the appendage has to be provided with a small 
sledge on which it is borne. Such tails have been 
known to exceed 50 lbs. in weight, and are esteemed 
a delicacy by the Arabs. 1 In N. Palestine a horned 
variety similar to the Merino is now found ; but it 
is not certain whether it was there in the time of 
the Israelites. On the sheep of Arabia see Palgrave, 
EB&) 2242b, Doughty, Ar. Des. I426. 

From a consideration of the various names for sheep (cp below, 
§ 2), Hommel ( Sdugethiere b. d. Sent. Volk. 250 /.) concludes 
that among the earliest Semites the sheep did not occupy so 
important a position as the goat, that it does not belong to their 
oldest domesticated animals, and that it came to them from 
Central Asia by way of Mesopotamia. In this connection it is 
interesting to observe that among the Indo-Germanic races, on 
the other hand, the sheep appears to have been the first animal 
to be domesticated, and that its position is more important than 
that held by other cattle (O. Schrader, Indogerm. A Itertumsk. 
s.v . ‘Schaf’). 

The Hebrew words which have to be recorded are : 

1. son coll, for small cattle, sheep, and 

2. Terms, goats: © Woi' pviov, cp below no. 16. 

2. seh (rrb'X Dt. 14 4 etc., any single member of 
the above. The Egyptian derivative appears to be used of the 
fat-tailed sheep, ZD MG 41 629. 

3. ayil ('?"}<), ‘ ram,’ as opposed to ayydl Hart (q.v.) ; on the 
two words see esp. OLZ , 190c, col. 2o8_/l 

4. rdhel (Srn)> Gen. 31 38 32 15 Is. 537, Cant. 6 6f, ‘ewe,’ the 
Ar. rakhil, rikhl (mod. rokhal , Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 429) is 
used of the lamb. 

5. kar ("oX Dt. 32 14, Is. 16 1 etc. (© apvo?, ep«£os), ‘young 
lamb,' perhaps from idea of skipping or dancing. Also ‘batter¬ 
ing-ram,’ see Siege? 

6. kcieb ( 3 b 3 n 3 b' 3 , also b 33 nb '33 33 ), a lamb of one or 
two years, esp. used with reference to sacrifices. On the Heb. 
words see Hommel, op. cit. 235 n. 2 433. 

7. tdleh (rt^s), Is. 40 11 6625 (© apvos), an older lamb (mod. 
tulJy, a yearling, see Doughty, 1429 2269) ; see Talitha. 

For the sake of completeness we should add— 

8. -]pj, whence naked , a sheep-raiser or dealer, 2 K. 3 ^ Am. 

1 1 (also 7 14 with We., Now., Dr.). Cp Ar. nakad , ‘a kind of 
small sheep with very abundant wool ’ (BDB), and see Mesha, 
col. 3042, n. 7. 

9- 3Dff» ‘lamb,’ known in B. Aram. (Ezra 7 17), Ar., Ass., and 
Phoen, (CIS 1 165, e.g .—the Marseilles sacrificial tariff)—not in 
Heb. Phoen. also is— 

10. ( CIS lb.), the Canaanite equivalent of the common 
Aram. * erbd ‘ sheep, lamb.’ 

11. ‘lambs of the flock,' Eccltis. 47 3 j^'3 '33, lit. ‘sons of 
Bashan ’ (apvaai irpof 3 dT<ov [BNA]); cp Dt. 32 14, and see 
Bashan, § 2 end. 

12. kcsltdh , Gen. 33 19 (AVmg. ‘lamb’); see Kesitah. 

The Greek words are familiar : 

13. a/jivos, Jn. 1 29, etc. ; used in © esp. for nos. 4, 6. 

14. aprjV, Lk. 10 3, etc. 

15. apvLov, Rev. 5 6 etc. ; used in © for no. 6. 

16. TrpofiaTov, Mt. 936, etc. ; in © esp. for nos. 1 and 2. 

The wealth of a pastoral and nomadic people consists 

largely of their flocks, and the very large number of 
D tail s ^ ee P ^'hich the ancient Hebrews possessed 
is shown by the numbers, perhaps exagger¬ 
ated, which the Hagrites (1 Ch. 021) and Midianites 
(Nu. 31 32) are reported to have lost in their contests 
with Israel, and by the prodigious numbers which were 
sacrificed at the dedication of the Temple and on other 
occasions {1 K. 863, etc.). See Sacrifice, §§ 33, etc. 
Except on such occasions the sheep were seldom 
slaughtered to provide food, though a lamb or kid was 
the usual dish offered for the entertainment of a stranger 
(cp Food, §§ 8, 14 /. , Cattle, § 8). The best pastures 
were in S. Palestine (the Negeb, Carmel [1 S. 25 ], 
Gerar [Gen. 10 14], Timnath [ib. 3S13], and the plain to 
the E. of Jordan ; see Cattle, § 3, and cp Golan, 
col. 1748). 2 The sheep were valued chiefly for the wool, 
the shearing of which was the occasion of an annual 
festival (see Wool). 3 The ewe’s milk was also con- 

1 Cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 502, Herod. 3 113, with Rawlinson’s 
notes, and above, col. 1514, n. 2. According to Thilenius ( op. 
cit. 203), it was introduced into Upper Egypt from Asia by the 
twelfth dynasty. 

2 Other references are to Shechem (Gen. 34 28), the ‘ sons of 
the East' (ib. 29 2 ff.), Uz (Job 1 3, 42 12), and Egypt (Gen. 12 16 
Ex. 93). 

_ 2 Sheep-shearing, it may be noted, does not go back to primi¬ 
tive times ; the earlier custom is to pluck the wool with the hands 
(O. Schrader, s.v. ‘Schaf,’ Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Ilaus- 
thiere,P) 515). 
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sumed (see Milk). The horns of the Syrian ram are 
as a rule large and curved backward ; they were used 
as musical instruments (Josh. 64) and as receptacles for 
oil, etc. (1 S. 16 1); cp Horn. The skins were also 
used as coverings for tents, etc. (see. Tent) and prob¬ 
ably for clothing (Heb. 11 37). 1 The sheep were con¬ 
stantly moved about in search for new pasture, and it is 
customary in the East for the shepherd to lead his flock 
(Jn. IO3 f.) and to know, and often name, every member 
of it. 2 At night the sheep are gathered into natural or 
roughly-made folds (see Cattle, § 5 /, Goat, § 3). 
Sheep-dogs are used less for herding than as a protection 
against wild animals (Dog, § i). 

For further general remarks on small cattle, see Cattle, 
Goat. 

For Sheep-fold, see Cattle, § 5, and for Sheep-gate (Jn. 
5 2 AV ‘sheep-market’), see Jerusalem, §§ 24 (col. 2424 end), 
3 °- 

For Shepherd, see Cattle, § 6 ; on the figurative use of the 
word (‘ pastor ’ = bishop), see Ministry, §§ 39^, 4 7 b; and for the 
non-canonical ‘ Shepherd of Hermas,’ see Canon, §§ 65, 72, 
Prophetic Lit., § 31, and Shepherd of Hermas. 

A. E. S.—S. A. C. 

SHEER AH (rn^), 1 Ch.724 RV, AV Shekah 
( q . v .). 


SHEET. 1. sadin, Judg. 14 i 2 . See Mantle, 4. 

2 . nn2*0£, tnitpdhath , Ruth 3 15 AVmg. See Mantle, 3. 

3. bdovrj , Acts 10 11 11 5. See Linen, i and 9. 

SHEHARIAH {nnntf; [BL], caapia[A]). 

b. Jeroham in a genealogy of Benjamin ( q . v ., § 9, ii. 8 ), 
1 Ch. 826. 

The name may mean either ‘ Yahwe is the dawn ’ (§§ 35, 44) 
or ‘the Shahrite.’ Parallel is Zerahiah [q.v.]. imr occurs as 
a place-name in Josh. 13 3, etc. (see Shihor), and, with r pre¬ 
fixed, as a clan-name in 1 Ch. 2 24 45. Of the latter form 
(Ashhur) Ahishahar may be a late and artificial expansion, 
just as Shehariah is a late and artificial expansion of Shahri. 
Cp also Hodesh ( —Shahar, Ashhur) in 1 Ch. 89, and the non- 
biblical Hebrew name Sheharhor (see Zephaniah, 2-4). All 
these names are southern. ’ ’ t. K. C. 

SHEKEL 3 cp sdkal, ‘to weigh’; cikAoc, 

CirAoc) signifies either a weight or a coin. As the 
1 Uncoined inventlon coinage dates from the 
metal sevent h century b. c. , and no coins were 
issued in districts from which they 
would be likely to penetrate to Palestine before the 
time of Darius Hystaspis (522-485 B.c.), all biblical 
references to shekels or any kind of money before the 
return from the exile must be understood of uncoined 
metal, for which the scales were used (cp Gen. 23 16). 
The metal w r as usually cast in ingots (cp the meaning 
of klkkcir, a round, cake-like disc) or bars, of a fixed 
weight (cp 1 S. 98 ), or may have taken the form of 
ornaments of w hich the w eight was known (e.g., 
Rebekah’s ornaments, Gen. 2422). Any such piece of 
metal, if stamped with the recognised mark of the 
government, guaranteeing its quality and weight, so 
that the scales could be dispensed with, would rightly 
be called a coin ; but the custom of stamping the smaller 
pieces of precious metal in this way and for purposes 
of exchange w*as not, so far as we know', systematised 
before the date mentioned. 

Of the many weight-systems employed in antiquity, only 
three can seriously claim to have been in use in Pales- 

2. Palestinian tine in earl) ' tinlcs < sce Weights and 


weight- 

systems. 


Measures, § 4). These are known 
as the gold-shekel standard (Ridge¬ 
way’s ox-standard), the Babylonian, 
and the Phoenician respectively, the Phoenician being a 

1 Gr. p.r)\<oTy, which in OT renders rrTjJN, see Dress, § 8. 

2 On the shepherd’s life cp also Doughty, 1 428 ; ‘ there is none 

will take up the herdsman’s life, but it be of bare necessity.’ 
The statement in Gen. 46 34 is not directly supported by the 
evidence of the monuments, ‘but the keepers of oxen and swine 
were considered in Egypt to follow a degrading occupation. 
They are depicted as dirty, unshaven, poorly clad, and even as 
dwarfs and deformed' (Driver, Authority and Archeology, 
5 °/)- . . , 

3 A list of the passages where the word occurs is given by 
Madden (see below, § 7), 15. 
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derivative of the Babylonian. The chief denominations 
were the talent (raXa vrov ,*-121. Ktyxo - p , Jos. Ant. iii. 6 7), 
the mina (jxv a, n:!3, Maneh [</.?'.], cp Ezek. 45 12; trans¬ 
lated ‘pound’ in 1 K. 10 17 Ezra 269 Neh. 771 f \ the 
word * pound’ is also used for Xirpa, the Roman libra 
of 5 ° 53-3 & rs - troy, in Jn. 12 3 1939), and the shekel. 1 
For ordinary purposes the talent was divided into 60 
minas, and the mina into 60 shekels ; but for weighing 
gold a mina of only 50 shekels and a talent of 3000 
instead of 3600 shekels were used. The shekel was the 
same in both. Further, payments to the royal treasury 
in Babylonia were calculated on a slightly higher scale 
(the ‘royal norm’) than ordinary payments (for which 
the ‘common norm' was used). (This difference is 
probably alluded to in 2 S. 14 26: Absalom’s hair weighed 
* two hundred shekels after the king’s weight.’ Schrader 
[A 'A 7 W 142] supposes that the trade-shekel weighed 
more than the money-shekel, and that the heavier is 
here referred to ; but there seems to be no reason for 
identifying the trade-norm with the royal-norm.) Next, 
since it was desirable to be able to exchange a round 
number of shekels (minas, talents) of silver against a 
shekel (mina, talent) of gold, and since the ratio of 
value between gold and silver was inconveniently 13^:1, 
a new shekel (mina, talent) had to be established for 
the weighing of the less precious metal. Finally, there 
were two systems, the heavy and the light, in the former 
of which the denominations weighed twice as much as 
in the latter. 

The evidence of extant Babylonian weights, checked 
by the weights of coins struck in later times on derived 
standards, enables us to obtain the following series of 
weights used for the precious metals :— 


Royal Norm. Common Norm. 



Heavy. 

Light. 

Heavy. 

Light. 


grs. troy. 

grs. troy. 

grs. troy. 

grs. troy. 

Talent . . 

777,780“ 

388,890 * 

757 > 38 oe 

378,690 

Mina . . . 

12,963 e 

6,481.5/ 

12,6230 

6,311.5 h 

Shekel . . 

259-3 * 

129.63 k 

252.5* 

126.23 m 

Value of the 

) 


gold shekel 

f 3 » 457-3 

1,728.4 

3,366.6 

1,684.3 

in silver 

) 




I.e. ten pieces 
of silver of 

\ 345-73 n 

172.8 0 

336.61* 

168.40 : 

! Or fifteen 

) 




j pieces of 

- 230.5r 

115.2 9 

224.4 * 

II2.2 « 

silver of 

) 




By adopting silver units of the weights given in the last 
two rows, a round number of units of silver (10 or 15) 
could always be exchanged against a single unit of 
gold, provided the two belonged to the same norm and 
system. The standard according to which ten pieces 
of silver corresponded to one of gold is known as the 
Babylonian or Persic, Ijecause siher coins which agree 
with this standard were stiuck by the Persian kings 
(who adopted it from its Babylonian source) and by 
their immediate subordinates ; the standard reached 
the Greeks overland through districts, such as Lydia, 
which were under Persian influence. On the other 
hand, the standard equating fifteen pieces of silver to 


one of gold was adopted by the great Phoenician trading 
cities, and reached the Greeks directly by sea ; hence, 
it is known as the Phoenician standard. 

What evidence, then, have we for the use of either 
or both of these systems in Palestine? A certain 

3. Evidence "'! n,ber of cx,ant " ei S hts < sec 
for Palestine. " KIGI1TS and Mkaslres, § 4) 
seem to suggest that a low form of the 
Babylonian shekel was in use in Palestine. On the 
other hand, the literary and numismatic evidence points 
to the Phoenician standard having been used, at least 
in post-exilic times, side by side with the other system. 


In the first place, we know (by calculation) from Ex. 
38 25 f. [P] that the Hebrew talent contained 3000 
shekels. Again, Josephus (Ant.x iv. 7 i) equates the 
mina used for weighing gold to 2^ Roman pounds— 
i.e. , 12,633.3 grs. troy—which is very near to the 
heavy gold mina of the common norm (g). The same 
writer (op. cit. iii. 67) speaks of a sum of *100 minas, 
which the Hebrews call Ayxap, which being trans¬ 
lated into Greek means rdXavrov.’ If we take the 
mina here mentioned to be the gold mina (g) of 12,623 
grs. (heavy) or 6,311.5 grs. light (A), we obtain a talent 
of 1,262,300 grs. (heavy) or 631,150 grs. (light). The 
sqW P art - or shekel, of this talent would be 420.73 grs. 
(heavy) or 210.36 grs. (light). These weights are some¬ 
what lighter than the normal weights of the heavy double 
shekel and shekel (/) of the Phoenician standard (common 
norm); but it is noticeable that the earliest coins (double 
staters and staters) of Sidon and Tyre (issued in the 
5th cent. B.C. ) seldom rise to the normal weight of 
448.8 grs. and 224.4 grs., the effective weight being 
usually much nearer the amounts just arrived at, and 
rarely rising above 426 grs. (213 grs.). Again, various 
metrological authorities of ancient though late date (see 
Hultsch, Afetrolog. Script. Rel., Index, under raXavrov, 
17) equate the Hebrew talent to 125 Roman lbs.— i.e., 
631,665.3 grs. The shekel of this talent would be 
210.55 grs. Finally, Josephus (Ant. iii. 82) equates 
the Hebrew coin called <jikXos — i.e., the silver shekel— 
to four ‘Attic drachms.’ ‘Attic drachm’ in his day 
was equivalent to the Roman denarius, which was fixed 
by Nero at ^ lb.— i.e., 52.62 grs.; the Hebrew c tlkXos 
was therefore 210.48 grs. in weight. 

We thus see that the Hebrew shekel weighed from 
210 to 210.55 g rs -> or - on the heavy system, 420 to 
421 grs. It can be nothing else than the shekel of 
224.4 g rs - (i)f or its double, in a slightly degraded 
form. It is clear, therefore, that the shekel of the 
Phoenician standard was in use in Palestine at a com¬ 
paratively early period. The weight of the heavy gold 
shekel of the common norm (/) being taken at 252.5 
grs. troy, its value (at the present rate of £3 : 17 : 10^ 
per oz. of 480 grs. paid by the Mint for gold) would 
be very nearly £2 : 1 : o, and the light shekel would be 
worth about £1 : o : 6. The Hebrew-Phoenician silver 
shekel and the Babylonic-Persic silver shekel, being 
reckoned as and of the gold shekel respectively, 
work out as follows : 

Heavy. Light. 

Phoenician . . . £0:2:9 £0:1:4^ 

Babylonian . . . .£0:4:1 £0:2:0$ 


The values of the talent and mina of gold and silver in 
all these systems are : 



Heavy. 

Light. 

Talent. 

Mina. 

Talent. 

Mina. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Gold . . 

6150 0 0 

102 10 0 

3075 0 0 

50 0 

Plnenician silver . 

410 0 0 

6 16 8 

205 0 0 

384 

j Babylonian silver . 

615 0 0 | 

10 5 0 

307 10 0 

526 


It is curious that, although the mina was known as 
a weight, it docs not occur in any pre-exilic writings, 
and large sums are expressed in talents and shekels 
(Kennedy, 420). A parallel is afforded by the Attic 
method of reckoning in talents and drachms. 

Marly in the (conventional) post-exilic period the Persian 
coinage of gold and silver was introduced by Darius 


4. Early 


Hystaspis. His gold shekel, struck on 
. ... the royal norm (£), was known to the 

period 1 Greeks as daric (dapeueds). The deriva- 
** * tion of this word from the king’s name 

has been disputed, on the ground that it could not be 
formed from the Persian Ddrayavaush ; but there is no 
reason why it should not be formed in Greek fashion 
from Aapuos. Of other derivations, the only plausible 
one is from the Assyrian dariku, a word found in 


1 [See also, Kesitah.] 
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contract-tablets of the time of Nabonidus and Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar. But the evidence that this word is the 
name of a weight or measure is not satisfactory ; Tall- 
quist ( Die Spr. der Contr. Nabu-nd'ids, 66) with more 
probability regards it as an agricultural product. The 
word darkemon (see Dram) has until recently been 
connected by many writers with the word daric; but 
there can be little doubt that the darkemon is a weight, 
and possibly the same word is found in the Greek 
dpaxur) (see Dram, and with the spelling of 

the Pirceeus inscription cp the Cretan dialectical form 
dapKvd). 

The Greek derivation of Spax^rj from Spaacrop. at is probably 
a popular etymology. What, however, are these ‘ drams ’ of 
gold mentioned in Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah ? Remembering 
that in the Greek system the drachma was as a rule the 
part of the talent, we should suppose that half-shekels were 
meant by darkemonim. Now the weight of the daric (k) is as a 
matter of fact the half-shekel of the heavy system (/), and since 
the Hebrews, in weighing both gold and silver, used the heavy 
system (see the quotations from Josephus discussed above, § 3), 
they would naturally regard the gold daric as a half-shekel of 
the heavy system. It follows that although the words darkemon 
and daric have in all probability no etymological connection, 
the actual pieces of gold meant by darkemonim were as a matter 
of fact darics, or pieces of the same weight as the daric. 

The silver coin of Darius was known to the Greeks 
as the crly\os (<tik\os) MtjSikSs, and weighed 86.4 grs., 
being really a half-shekel of the light Babylonian system 
(royal norm). The gold daric was worth twenty of 
these silver coins. The value of the daric in modern 
money works out at about one guinea, and that of the 
siglos, accordingly, at a little over one shilling. 

The Persian governors who preceded Nehemiah in 
his office exacted from the people 40 shekels of silver 
(Neh. 515). It is hardly possible to decide whether 

these were aiy\ot M77- 
diKoi (which as we 
have seen were really 
half-shekels) or whole 
shekels of 172.8 grs.; 
but the probability is 
in favour of the for¬ 
mer, as being the 
official coins of the 
Persian Empire at 
the time. 

Both daric (Fig. a) and siglos (Fig. b) are alike in 
types. On the obverse is a figure of the Great King, 
wearing the Persian 
head-dress ( kidaris) 
and robe (kandvs), 
and holding in his 
right hand a spear, 
in the left a bow ; the 
half-kneeling posture 
is meant, according 
to the convention of 
early art, to represent 

running. The reverse bears only the impression made 
by the irregular punch used in striking the coin. 

The phrase 'shekel of the sanctuary,* or rather 

sacred shekel ’ (<rk\os 6 ay 10$, arad/uos b aytos) is used 
in P in connection with gold, silver, 



Fig. a. 



Fig. b. 


5. Phoenician 
standard. 


copper (?), and spices. (For this sub¬ 
ject, besides Kennedy 422, see Zueker- 
mann, Talmud. Gewielite, 4 f. 15.) In spite of the fact 
that the sacred shekel was used for gold, as well as 
silver, there are serious difficulties in the way of accepting 
Ridgeway’s theory {Origin of Metallic Currency , 273/.) 
that it was the shekel of 130-135 grs. We know 

from the Mishna that sums of silver money mentioned 
in the Pentateuch are to be regarded as reckoned in 
‘Tyrian money'— i. e. , in money of the Phoenician 
standard. We know further that the temple tax was 
half a shekel, and the tax for two persons could be paid 
by a tetradrachm or stater {q.v.) of the Phoenician 
standard (Mt. 17 24/., where the collectors of the tax 
are called ol ra didpax^aXafi^dvopres). It follows that 
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the sacred shekel was a shekel of the heavy Phoenician 
standard (common norm) of 224.4 grs. (t). This con¬ 
clusion is confirmed by the statement (Ex. 30 13, etc.) 
that the shekel was twenty gerahs, which (£> translates 
‘ 20 obols. ’ The obol meant by (5 was presumably the 
Attic obol of the time (£ of the drachm of 67.28 grs.— 
i.e., 11.21 grs.) ; and twenty of these make a weight of 
224.2 grs. Any shekel of this weight, whether struck 
by a foreign king, or struck by a city like Tyre, could 



Fig. c. 


therefore be used for the payment of the tax for two 
persons ; or the corresponding half-shekel (Phoenician 
didrachm of 112.2 grs.) for a single person. The 
half-shekel here illustrated (Fig. e) was struck at lyre 
in the year 102 B.c. On the obverse is the head of 
Melkarth, the Tyrian Heracles, crowned with laurel ; 
on the reverse an eagle standing with one foot on the 
prow of a galley, and a palm-branch over its shoulder ; 
in the field are a club (the symbol of Melkarth), the 
numerals AK (the year 24 of the local era), and the 
monogram of the official of the mint responsible for the 
coin ; around is the inscription TYPOY iePAC KAI 
ACYAOY — i.e., ‘(coin) of Tyre, the sacred (city) and 
inviolable.’ The weight of this specimen (106.9 grs.) 
is a little under the normal (u). The name ‘sacred’ 
applied to the shekel of this standard is due presumably 
to its being used for the temple tax, for which shekels 
of any other standard were not accepted. Hence the 
presence of money-changers in the outer court of the 
temple. The third part of the shekel of Neh. 10 32 is 
probably the third of the Phoenician shekel ; the third 
is indeed a more usual denomination, both in the 
Phoenician and in the Babvlonian standards, than the 
half. 


The Jews were, as a rule, content or obliged to use 
silver coins of foreign origin, and the two series of 
- . silver coins issued by them belong to 

periods of revolt against their rulers. 
A famous series of shekels and half-shekels issued 
during a period of five years has been most usually 
ascribed to the time of Simon the Hasmonrean ; the 
tendency of recent criticism, however, is to give them 
to the time of the first revolt against Rome (66-70 A. D.). 



The best summary of recent arguments about this 
question, which does not properly concern us here, is 
given by Kennedy, 429 ; still more recently, however, 
Th. Reinach has stated his inclination to revert to the 
older view {Rev. des dtudes grecques , 13 213). A 

specimen of the shekel of the fourth year is given in 
fig. d. On the obverse is a chalice, above which is the 
date (for t n:c', 1 year 4 ’) ; around is the inscription 
VfOE'’ Spc' ('Shekel of Israel’). On the reverse is a 
flowering lily and the inscription nsmpn O’VcOY (‘ Jeru- 
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salem the Holy’). The weight of this specimen is 220 
grs. 

The second series of silver coins of the Jews belongs 
to the second revolt ; they are shekels and quarter- 
shekels issued by Simon Barcochba and ‘ Eleazar the 
High Priest' from 132-135 A.d. These coins are 
really Roman denarii, or tetradrachms or drachms of 
the mints of Caesarea (in Cappadocia) and Antioch (in 
Syria), which have been used as blanks on which to 
impress Jewish types (Kennedy, 430 f .). 

Both these series are, as we have said, exceptional, 
and the ordinary coinage of the Jews, from the time 
of John Hyrcanus, if not from that of Simon the 
Hasmonman, onwards, consists merely of bronze. 

F. W. Madden, Coins of the Jetus, 1881 ; F. Hultsch, Gr. u. 

RSm. Metrologies 2 ) 1882; W. Ridgeway, 

7 . Literature. Origin of Metallic Currency , 1892; Th. 

Reinach, Lcs monnaies juives , 1887 ; A. R. 

S. Kennedy, in Hastings’ DB 2417^ G. F. II. 

SHELAH. 1. nbz\ a name closely resembling 
Siiiloii (chAcua\ [BADEF], C iA. [L]), the youngest 
of Judah's sons by the daughter of the Canaanite Sliua 
(cp Stade GVI 1158, and see Judah i., § 2; Gen. 
3351x1426 [J], 46 xa [P]; Nu. 2620 chAcon [BAL, but 
'COM L. V. 19], i Ch. 23 chAoon [BL]). The clan is 
associated with Chezib in the Shephelah of Judah (cp 
Cozeba below, and see Achzib [i.]), and, apart from 
Gen. 38 , occurs only in post-exilic writings. The 
further divisions of this clan are given in 1 Ch. 421-23 
(chAoon [L]). The passage is extremely obscure 
and appears to represent the attempt of a scribe to 
get some meaning out of an already corrupt genealogy. 

1. ecah in v. 21 a may be a corruption for Lacbish, but the 
latter half of the verse is unintelligible. A reference to Bethlehem 
in v. 22« is not improbable, see Jashubi-lehem. The reading, 

‘ men of Cozeba . . . had dominion in Moab,’ is doubtful; that 
of £5 BA , 01 kclt toKt)o'<tv . . . (‘who dwelt ...’), is much more 
reasonable. Netaim anc l Gederah, 7 >. 23, seem to have 

arisen from Etam (DC'j;) and Gedor ; and the recurrence of both 
names in 7'. 3 f —a list which in its present condition is 
fragmentary—makes it probable that in 7 ’. 3 a we should read 
‘ Shelah, the father of F.tam ’ (correcting the difficult y 

See Etam, 2. A pre-exilic reference may safely be rejected ; 
the ‘ancient’ matters spoken of need not, from the Chronicler’s 
point of view, be pre-exilic. The patronymic is Shelanit© 
(':Vs : n, Nu. 2620, 6 <njAajv[e]i [BAFL]), which in a list of 
Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem is twice written Shilonite 
(Neh. II 5, 6rj\mv€ [B], 6-ei [r], i?A-i [A], <r-ei [L]; AV ShilonIj 
iCh.95; '3 Sblli’n; ruiv arjAwcfeli, see Ezra ii., § 5 [6], § 15 
[i]^). The former pointing with d seems better (cp Be. 
Ke.). Maaseiah or Asaiah, to whom the patronymic is here 
applied, appears as the representative of Shelah b. Judah, just 
as Athaiah (Neh. 11 4) represents the Perezite division. [Cp 
Crit. Bib.} S. A. C. 

2. (nSr)- Salaii AV in Gen. and Sal A AV Lk. 
335, the son of Arpachshad and father of Eber in the 
old genealogy of the Hebrews (Gen. IO24 [R?], 11 13/. 

[P], 1 Ch. 1 18 [B om.] 24, aa\a, a a\as [L in Gen. 10 ]). 
The key to ‘Shelah’ is of course Arpachshad. If the 
latter name contains Chaldtua, Knobel may be excused 
for seeking ‘Shelah’ in NK. Mesopotamia. If, how¬ 
ever, Arpachshad comes from 'Arab-Kadesh or -Cush 
[see Ur uf the Chaldees], we must suppose ‘Shelah’ 
to represent some clan in the Negeb. In accordance 
with Judah, § 2, we may assume the existence of a 
Jerahmeelite clan called Shelah (see Shelah, i), of 
Kenizzite (not Canaanite) affinities, and related to Sha’ul, 
of which Shelah is a modification. The name Methuselah 
is similarly related to Methushael ; both these names 
are probably modifications of Mishael = Ishmael, It 
now becomes not impossible that Eber (-ny) in Gen. 
IO24 may be miswritten for’Arab (any), 

To derive Shelah from ‘to send,’ and suppose it to refer to 
the departure of a portion of the tribe of Arpachshad previous to 
their ‘passing over’ (see Eber) the Tigris, is absurd. © (in 
Gen.), on which Lk. 335 is based, inserts Cainan hefore Shelah 
to make Abram the tenth after Shem (see Di. Gen. 208). 

T. K. C. 

1 CTjVn (7/. 23) may spring from Beth-zur or perhaps rather 
cnjryri (Zior lay to the SE. of Gedor). 


SHELUMIEL 

SHELAH, POOL OF (rfen r> 5 T?), Neh. 3 15 RV, 
AV ‘ pool of Siloah.’ See Siloam. 

SHELANITES Nu.2620; see Shelah (1). 

SHELEMIAH (HVpW, either compounded 

with iT = mn\ or an expanded form of a clan name 
borne by an individual [Che.], see SiiALLUM, Siiela- 
miel, and note the N. Arabian character of the names 
with which Shelemiah is associated. To illustrate the 

later (?) view of the name, cp Palm. nSobc* [if for 

JYPN’D'Xy a compound of the goddess al-Lat] ; ceAe- 

Mioy)- See Selemia. 

1. h. Cushi, an ancestor of Jehudi (q. v.) Jer. 36 [© 43 ] 14, 
}n\pVs’, oaAa/juov [A]. 

2. b. Abdeel, one of the men sent by Jehoiakim to take Baruch 
and Jeremiah after Baruch had read the roll in the king’s presence 
(Jer. 36 [© 43 ] 26, Jnvpji? om. BxAQ). 

3. The father of Jehucal or Jucal (q.v.), temp. Zedekiah 
Ger. 37 [ 44 ] 3 oeSextov [r], 38 [ 45 ] 1, irrcStr)- 

4. b. Hananiah, the father of Irijah [q.v.] (Jer. 44 [ 37 ] 13). 

5. 1 Ch. 26 14 ; see Meruelemiah. 

6. One of the b. Bani, Ezra 10 39 (<reAe/xia [B], -et [L], -uw [A], 
•eta [r]) — x Esd. 0 34, Ski.kmias (creAe/xias [BA]). 

7. Another of the b. Bani (Ezralt)4i, irPcSc'» creAe/xia [B], 
-1 as [A], -eta [N], cra/xaia? [L]), omitted in the parallel passage 
in 1 Esd. 934. It is interesting that the sequence 01 names 
here, Sharai (' 10 , Azarel, and Shelemiah is almost identical 
with the names in Jer. 3626 Seraiah ('T*}::’), Azriel, Shelemiah. 

8 . The father of Hananiah (q.v.), Neh. 330 (reAe/xta [B], 
-a? [N], oeefita [A]). 

9. A priest, a keeper of the storehouses (Neh. 13 13, oe Aejxta 
[B*A], eA. [Bb], ceAe/xta [K]). 

SHELEPH (^*J\ in pause, c&\£(\> [AEL]), a son of 
Joktan (Gen. IO26, om. B 1 Ch. l2of), has not yet been 
identified ; but similar names are not uncommon in S. 
Arabia. Instances arc Sulaf or Salif a tribe in 
Yemen: Osiander, ZD MG 11 153 ff. ; Si If Hal. Md. 
86 ; Nrt^fmany]: Glaser, 425 ; cp also a district Salfe : 
Niebuhr, Arabien, 247 ; and see other reff. in Di. Gen . 
[Cp Sephar, and on ‘Joktan,’ see Crit. Bib.} 

SHELESH (fti ; zemh [B], cgAAhc [A], ceAe/w 
[L]), a name in a genealogy of Asher {q.v. , § 4 ii. ), 

1 Ch. 7 35+- 

SHELOMI ( s D^iT), father of Ahihud, a ‘prince* of 
Asher (Nu. 3427; ceXeM(e)i [BAFL]). See Siielu- 
miel, and cp Asher, § 1. 

SHELOMITH (JVp^- 5 , interchangeable with TYID^ 
[see below 5] ; cp the fluctuations between Meshillemith 
and Meshillemoth. The vocalisation is doubtful [cp 
Solomon, § 1], and the name being evidently southern, 
a connection with either Ishmael or Salmah may be 
assumed [Che.]). 

1. bath I )ibri [q.v.], who had married an Egyptian(or, perhaps, 
rather Misrite, i.e., N. Arabian woman), and whose son was 
stoned for blasphemy (Lev. 24 n : oa\uifxet6 ]BAF], oa\anet6 
[Bab], oab/xtO [L]). 

2. Daughter of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 3 19; oaboinedet [B], -61 [A], 

-Hi 6 [L]). 

3. A son of Rehoboam (2 Ch. 11 20; e/x/xw 0 [B], oabitfiujO [A], 
craAw/itd [L]). 

4. b. Josiphiah one of the b’ne Bani [q.v., 2] : read m Ezra 8 10 

‘ And of the sons of Bani; Sheloinith, son^of Josiphiah (im.wi' 
oa\etfj.ovO [B], vi. /3aavt <reAeijx/xou 0 [A], ru)V ui. oa\tfxt »9 [L]), 
cp 1 Esd. S 36, which gives Assai.imoth, RV Salimoth (acr- 
oaXtixuQ ]A, the a? belongs to the preceding &av 1], [inwv] craAi- 
pul) [LI, [/Sana?] <raAei/xa )0 [B]). , 

Among the Levites we find (5) a Shelomith b. bhimei, a 
Gershonite Levite (t Ch. 23 9, Kt. ffioVf, RV Shelomoth, 
abuidetfx [B], oa\<i)(x*A [A], -/xi 0 [L]); (6) a chief of the b ne 
Izhar, a Kohathite Levite (1 Ch. 23 i 8 , ctoAoj/aw# [B], -10 [LI, 
oa\ovix <*>9 [A]), whose son was Jahath (q.v.) (1 Ch .24 22, 
n'iDSc’, EV Shelomoth, o-aAu>/xo >0 [BA], • t 9 [L]); and (7) a 
Levite descended from Eliezer b. Moses (1 Ch .26 25j^, 
Shelomoth, <raAa>^xa »0 [BA], *t 0 and oa\<mt6 [L] v . 35 > Rt. 
a nd MT in v . 26). 

SHELUMIEL ; caA&mihA [BAFL]), b. 

Zurishaddai, a 'prince* of Simeon (§ 9 ii. n. ; Nu. 
16 2 12 736 (a-ayuaXtTjX [F]) 41 lOigt [^11 P]. In Judith 
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8 x his name appears as Samael, RV Salamikl 
(< Ta\a/UT)\ [BA], <rafiafUTfX [X]). 

Apparently the name means ‘ El is my health ’ ($§ 37, 50); 
really, however, it may come from Shalamu is 

the name of a N. Arabian tribe allied to the Nabataeans (see 
Salmah, Shalmai). t. K. C. 


SHEM ; chm; sem), the eldest of the three 
sons of Noah, and therefore always mentioned first 
(Gen. 532 610 713 9 i 8 10 i 1 Ch. 1 4) ; the rendering of 
Gen. IO21 in AV and RV 111 ^ is certainly wrong (ep 
Jafheth). 

If an appellative, Shem will mean ‘name’— i. e ., 
renown. In this ease, if in Gen. 9 it is really equivalent 
l Name to Israel, it may conceivably denote the ruling 
’ or noble class (ep Gen. 64 Nu. I62 1 Ch. 
524) in antithesis to the aborigines, who are called in 
Job 308 , ‘sons of the impious, yea, sons of the name¬ 
less, beaten out of the land’ (so We. CH 13, Bu. 
Urgesch. 328/). There is a strong presumption, how¬ 
ever, that the name of this important patriarch has a 
longer history and a more recondite meaning. In short, 
the legends in the early part of Genesis being, according 
to the most plausible view, Jerahmeelite (see Paradise, 
§§ 6, 9), and ‘ Ishmael’ being used as a synonym for 
Jerahnieel, it is very probable that ' Shem ' is a modified 
fragment of the ethnic name Ishmael. 

To derive (with Goldziher) from ‘ to be high,’ and explain 
'the high one’ or even the ‘ Heaven-god,’ has no indication in 
its favour. More probably, Shem is a shortened form of a name 
like Shemuel ( q.v .), or rather, if we suppose that cn (Ham) is a 
fragment of StOnT G era hmeel), (Shem) has arisen out of 
a fragment of VrI’D:; 0 (Ishinael). 

That the redactor, who here as elsewhere emended np (Kenaz) 
into jyjo (Canaan) supposed CiZ to mean ‘Israel is possible 
enough. But critically, such a view is highly improbable. See 
Gunkel (GenA 2 ) 74/ [1902]), whose attempt, however, to bring 
what is said on Canaan in Noah’s oracles into connection with 
the historical situation in the second millennium B.c. seems on the 
whole premature, in the absence of a thorough textual criticism. 

The special blessing by which Shem was rewarded 

2. Traditions. “ ".°? ofte , n read 1 ' » less ' 

O vahwe, the tents of Shem ( * Tj-p 

El? '/‘rr.x) ; let Canaan be his servant ’ (Gen. 9 26 Jj). 

It is more plausible, however, to think that v. 26 a 
should run, Skj/ejt Tjnp. The Jerahmeelites were, in 


fact, (see Moses, § 14) the early tutors of the Israelites 
in religion. Here and in v . 27 the underlying original 
text apparently spoke of Noah’s eldest son as ‘ Ishmael.’ 
The subjugation of Kenaz (not ‘Canaan,’ as the 
traditional text) refers to matters beyond our ken (cp 
Kenaz). Another writer thinks to explain ‘Shem’ to 
his readers by identifying ' Shem ’ with ‘ Eber ’ (Gen. 
10 21). Here it is necessary to transpose b and r, and 
read Arab : in fact, Ishmael (Shem) and 'Arab are nearly 
synonymous. On all these subjects, as well as on the 
use of ‘Shem’ in P (Gen. IO22 lino, cp 1 Ch. I1724) 
see Crit. Bib. The reference in Ecclus. 49 19 is no doubt 
to Shem’s important genealogical position. A late 
Jewish tradition (adopted by Selden and Lightfoot) 
identified Shem with Melchizedek (q.v .). Cp 
Sethites. t k. c. 


SHEM, NAMES WITH. Two Hebrew names have 
been brought under this head—Semu’el (Samuel) and 
Seniida (Shemida). The former of these is compared 
by Winckler (G/I130, n. 3) with Sumu-abi and Sumu- 
la-ilu, the names of two Babylonian kings of the third 
millennium b. c. , whom this scholar considers to belong 
to a dynasty of western Semitic or rather Canaanitish 
conquerors. According to Hommel, Sumu-abi means 
‘ Sumu is my father,’ and sumu is a contraction of 
himhu (sumuhu) — i. e. , ‘his name,’ a periphrasis for 
‘God’ (AHTS$f 88/.). He considers that Semu’el 
and Semida' may safely be explained as containing this 
element himhu . It seems very improbable, however, 

that the periphrasis ‘ name ’ for ‘ God ’ should have been 
of such remote antiquity among the Israelites, when we 
1 So Schorr, Griitz, and recently Ball, Holzinger, Gunkel. 
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recall that (see Name, § 7) it is specially characteristic 
of the latest biblical Hebrew writing, and we may 
venture to follow Jastrow (JBL 19 105), who is of opinion 
that Sumu in the names quoted by Winckler and 
Hommel is an entirely different word from the Hebrew 
sem. 

Perhaps a sober criticism of these ancient names, the Baby¬ 
lonian as well as the Hebrew, may lead to the conclusion that 
etymologies which have the most superficial plausibility are 
generally fallacious. See, further, Shemuel, Shemida. 

T. K. C. 

SHEMA (VO'y ; c&m[<n]& [BAL]), one of the cities in 
the extreme S. of Judah towards Edom (Josh. 15 26 : 
C&AMM [B]). Cp the clan-name Shema, i. It is 
not included in the list of Simeonite towns either in 
Josh. 19 1-6 or in MT of 1 Ch. 428-31 (but see v. 28 0 ), 
but in the former of these passages (Josh. 19 2) we find 
Sheba, plainly a mere variant (aafiaa [B] ; but aafi[e]e 
[AL]), and in (5 1 Ch. 428 we find aafia [BE], -act [A]. 
The connection of Shema with Simeon seems obvious. 
The Sheba in Josh. 192 was probably introduced as a 
supplement from 1526 after the calculation ‘thirteen 
cities ’ (v. 6) had been made; RV’s ‘ or Sheba ’ is too 
bold. See further Jeshua, Simeon, § 10. 

SHEMA (Vft'$K § 50). 1. A Calebite elan which, like 

Korah, Tappuah, and Rekem, traced itself to Hebron, 
and is represented as the ‘father’ of Raham, the ‘father’ 
of Jorkeam, 1 Ch.243/. (ac/iaa [BA, the latter omits 
in v. 43], (Tafia [L]). Note the accumulation of 
‘Jerahmeelite’ names, and the place-name Shema. 

2. A clan of Reuben (§ 13); 1 Ch. 08 (aa/ia [BA], o-e/xeei [L]). 

3. b. Hushim in a genealogy of Benjamin [q.v., § 9 ii. /3]; 
1 Ch. 813 (aafxa [BA], (rajotaa [L]), obviously the same as Shimei 
in v. 21. See/G/v xi. 103 1. See Shimei (8). 

4. In list of Ezra’s supporters (see Ezra ii., § 13 [/]) ; Neh. 
84 (<ra/u.aias [BNAL]). 

SHEMAAH (PirDyn, whence AV in £- Hasmaaii), a 
Gibeathite, father of Ahiezer (i Ch. 12 3 ; <v/\AA [BN], 
CAMM [A], <\CMA [K])< see David, § nr, The 
Pesh. presupposes here the name of a separate hero, 
Ttynan rryDt? ‘ Shemaiah the Gibeathite.’ 

SHEMAIAH (rmX ; , also see below, 

either a religious name=‘Vahwe hears,’ or a late (?) 
expansion of the old clan-name TPl", Siiimf.i [Che.] ; 
note the frequency of the name among priests, Levites, 
and prophets, whose historical connection with the 
southern border-land is certain ; c<NM<\i&[c])- It is 
impossible always to differentiate accurately or (as the 
ease may be) to identify the various bearers of this 
name. 

1. A prophet temp. Rehoboam, who deprecated war 
with Israel (1 K. 12 22 —2 Ch. 11 2 [ib. wycsT]), and 
prophesied at the invasion of Judah by Shishak (2 Ch. 
1257, aafifiatas [B]). He is mentioned as the writer 
of the history of Rehoboam ( ib. v. 15), ep also in 0 B 

I K. 12 (24 0, ed. Sw.). 

2. A false prophet who for endeavouring to hinder 
his work was sternly rebuked by Jeremiah (Jer. 29 
[0 36 ] 24-32 [cra/aeas N vv. 24, 31 /.]; cp Jeremiah 
[Book], § 17 ; in v. 24 lrryEir). 

He is styled the Nehelamite ('cSnsn, atXa/xeiTrjv [B], 
eXafitrrfv [NAQ]), which reminds 11s of tov evXafie 1 
applied to Shemaiah (1) in 0 ’s [B, in L eXafiinjy] 
addition to 1 K. 12 (r\ 24 0). Probably both aiXafieiTrjv 
and evXa/xeL point to ‘Jerahmeelite’ 

[Che.] (ep D^’n^KcnT, 2 S. 10 16 [Che.]; see also 
Sibraim). The prophet Ahijah the Shilonite in 1 K. 

II 29, it has elsewhere (see Shiloh, 2) been suggested 
by Cheyne, is most probably a man from the Negeb. 
So, to, in the intention of the writer, is this Shemaiah. 

3. Father of Urijah of Kirjath-jearim, a prophet (Jer. 2 <J [0 
33 ] 20, in*yaj»», /laaeov f,y]). 

4. Father of Delaiah, a prince temp. Jehoiakim (Jer. 36 [© 
43 ] 12, aeKefiiov [BAQ], <re 5 e»ctou [n‘])» 

5. b. vShechaniah, a descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 3 22 
<7a/uaa[B* once], crfju.ea [L]). This is also the name of one of those 
who repaired the temple (Neh. 329, ae/ieta [{<])• 
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6 b. Joel, of Reuben (§ 13)0 Ch. 54, o-t/xee t [BL], aefietv [A]). 

7 b. Hasshub, a Merarite Levite (1 Ch. 9 14 cp Neh. 11 15, 
< 7 e;xeeias [L]). See 13. 

8. Father of Obadiah, a Levite belonging lo Jeduthun 
(1 Ch. 9 i 6 , aa/xcia [B] aa/xtov [A], cp Neh. 11 17/J. See 13. 

9. Chief of the b'ne Elizaphan, temp. David (1 Ch. 15 8 

<ra/txeas [j<], <re/Lxcua [A], 11 cravat [#]» cre/xeiav [A]). 

10. b. Nathaneel, a Levite scribe (1 Ch. 246 , cra/x/xata? [A]). 

11. b. Obed-edom (1 Ch. 264, cra/xetas [A], w. t/., <ra/xat 
IB*. 7], cra/xeta, cre/xna [A]). See 13. 

12. A Levite, temp. Jeho.shaphat (2 Ch. 17 8, cra/xouas [B], 
tra/xovia? [A]). 

13. A son of Jeduthun (2 Ch. 29 14, aafxe ia? [A]). Cp 7, 8, 11, 
and see Genealogies i., § 7 (ii. d). 

14. A Levite house temp. Hezekiah (2 Ch. 31 15, <rt^xeet [BAL]), 
probably the same as the name in Neh. 108 126 (BN*A om., 
tre/xetas, ^c.a mg. sup.L), ib. 18 (BN*Aom., tre/xeia, ^ c - a nig. inf.L) 
where Jehonathan is the head, 12 35 (where one Jonathan 
b. Shemaiah is named). 

15. A Levite of the time of Josiah (2 Ch. 35 9, cp perhaps 
Smimei, 31 12 ; in both cases Cononiah precedes as the name of a 
brother). In 1 E.sd.19 Samaias (<ra/xouas). 

16. One of the b’ne Adonikam, a post-exilic family who came 
up to Jerusalem with Ezra, EzraS 13 (<ra/xaeia [A]), in 1 Esd. 
839 Samaias. 

vj. A teacher, EzraS 16 (<re/xeta [A"), cre/xeet 5 [L]), in 1 Esd. 843 
Masman. RV Maasmas (fjLaaanav [BA], <re/xtia [L]), repeated 
in v. 44 Mamaias, RV Samaias (om. L). 

18. One of the b’ne Harim, the priestly family of Ezra 10 21, in 

1 Esd. 21 Sameius, RV Sameus (Oafxcuos [B], <ra/u.aios [A]). 

19. One of the sons of Hakim ‘of Israel’ (Ezra 10 31 o-e/xea 
Ik], (ra/xeia? [L]), in 1 Esd. 0 32 Sabbeus (<ra/ 3 #aia? [BA], 
(ra/xeias [L]). 

20. h. Delaiah b. Mehetabeel, a prophet temp. Neh., bribed 
by Sanballat to hinder the Jews from building the wall (Neh. 
6 10 cre/xeei [BN], cre/xei [A]). 

21. 22, two men present at Ezra’s dedication of the wall (Neh. 
I234, crapata [BN], craa/xa tas [A] 36). 

23. RV but AV Samaias, ‘the great,’ kinsman of Tobit (Tob. 
512 /, cre/xeov [B], <rf/x cAtou [j<D» crefietov [A], the Heb. Vs. ed. 
Neuhauer has n'^i^U')- 

SHEMARIAH (rTVX ; and [1 Ch. 12 5 ] •’irnDlT; 
usually [§ 30] explained ‘whom Yahwe guards, 1 but 
probably rather a modification of the ethnic Shiniri 
[q-v.] ; CAMARIa[c]). 2 Ch. 11 19 AV [by printer’s 
error?] gives Siiamariaii). All the occurrences 
suggest X. Arabian origin. T. K. c. 

1. One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch. 12 5 (crafxapcua [ 13 ]). See 
David, § ii, (rt)(iii.), col. 1030/C 

2. A son of Rehoboam, by Mahalath ( = Jerahmeelith [Che.]), 

2 Ch. 11 19. 

3. 4. Contemporaries of Ezra, who had taken foreign wives, 
Ezra 10 32 (-ei a [B], -1 a [NA]); z>. 41 (-eta [ 1 »N], -etas [A]). 

SHEMEBER (IZSip'S*), Gen. 142 . See Sihnab. 
SHEMED 1 Ch. 812 RV, AV Shamed. 

SHEMER. 1 . (T3L M ; cemh p> CAMHp[B]. ce- [A], 
C6MMH p [L]). According to 1 K.I624 Shemer was 
the owner of the hill which Omri bought, whence the 
place received the name of Samaria (jnse*)* See 
Samaria. 

2 and 3. AV Siiamer (-vsc*), properly a clan-name 
(see Stade, /.A TIV 5 166), but applied to real or 
supposed persons: a Levite, 1 Ch. 646 [31] (crejit/^p) I 
and ben Heber in a genealogy of Asher [q.v ., § 4 ii.], 
1 Ch. 7.34 ( ae/uL/xrjp [B], au/mrip [AL]) ; in v. 32 he is 
called Shomer [q.v. ]. 

SHEMIDA (JH'PLP), a Gileadite elan belonging to 
MANASSEH (§ 9) (Xu. 2632, CYMA6P ; Josh. 172, 
CYA\AP€Im 'B], C6AMpAe[A], camiAa6[C]; i Ch. 7 19 
AV Shemidah : ce/v\eipA [BA], cameiAa [L]), after 
whom the Shemidaites were called (Xu. l.c. 'invpi-’il ; 
CY^A6p[e]l [BALL]). 

May we venture to hold that ce’ here is a divine appellation? 
See Names, § 43, Shem [Names with]. The alternative is to 
suppose a corruption SNi’Er'- 

SHEMINITH. UPON, RV ‘set to the Sheminith ’ 
(n'Z'WJ’tvbv; © BXAKU in Pss. ynep thc otAohc 
© B R A in 1 Ch., AMAC 6 NEI 0 ; Jer. super octavo [Ps. 61], 
pro octava [Ps. 12 1] ; eni THC OrAOHC [Aq., Ps. fix], 
rrepl THC OrAOHC [© L in i Ch., Sym.]; Tg. 
‘on the l)Te with eight strings'), a technical phrase 
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relative (according to the ordinary view) to the musical 
performance of certain psalms (Pss. 6 12 ; cp 1 Ch. 
1621). Ewald, Olshausen, Winckler, explain ‘in the 
eighth mode, or key ’ ; Gesenius and Delitzsch, ■ for 
the bass ’ ; Gratz agrees with the Targum. It is 
admitted, however, that these explanations are pure 
guesses, and the most plausible view of other psalm titles 
favours the assumption that the text is corrupt. Most 
probably nTCr-v 1 ?]/ is a corruption of cmtnxS ' of the 
Ethanites,’ or better of C'^Nycr* 1 ? ‘of the Ishmaelites.’ 1 
We thus obtain an adequate explanation of Sheminith 
in the titles of Pss. 6 and 12 , and probably too of Gittith, 
Neginath, and Shoshannim (see Psalms, Book of, § 26, 
but cp Music, § 9). We also find m’cuvrty in 1 Ch. 
152 i where it seems to correspond to at the end 

of v. 20. Here, however, it is in all probability a 
corruption of the name Shemiramoth (q.v.), just as 
‘Azaziah,’ which Benzinger (KHC ad loc.) rightly 
pronounces suspicious, is virtually a misplaced repetition 
of the name ‘ Aziel. ’ These two proper names occur 
close by, in v. 20. 

It may also be noticed, .since the commentaries give no very 
defensible explanations, that rmS (© rou [ 6 v]icrx 0 <rcu ; RV ‘ to 
lead ’), which follows 7 VJ'Cirn“ 8 j? * n 1 Ch. 15 21 should be pointed 
rtJH 1 ?; it is a synonym of VCH, ‘continually,’ which occurs in a 
similar context; see Psalms, Book of, § 26, col. 3945, n. 4. The 
other mysterious phrase rilsSySy (RV ‘ set to Alamoth ’) in 15 20 
comes from c'ENS a mutilated and corrupt form of C' S Z3 
‘psalteries.’ Cp Ps. 26 4^, where c'dSn: is a corruption of 
‘impious.’ # T. K. C. 

SHEMIRAMOTH (rfe'YDp*), a Levite name, 1 Ch. 
15 i 8 2o I65 2 Ch. 178 (here Kt. JTlD'TPr*; variously 

C 6 M 6 lpAM 6 O 0 , CAMAp[e]lM., CAM6I PAM., C€AMp., 
ClMlp.)- According to Schrader (A 'A T& 366) equiva¬ 
lent to the Ass. name Sammuramat, which occurs as a 
woman’s name on the monuments, especially on the 
statues of Xebo from Xlmrud. G. Hoffm., however 
(Sv rise he Acten, 137), thinks that Shemiramoth was 
originally a place-name meaning * images of Shemiram ’ 
( = Xame of Ram or ‘the Exalted One’), just as 
Anathoth may mean ‘ images of Anath. 1 

* Shem-ba‘al ’ (name of Baal) was a name or form of Astarte 
(see Inscr. of Eshmun'azar, l. 48) and the story of the conquests 
of Semiramis in Upper Asia is ‘a translation into the language 
of political history of the diffusion and victories of her worship 
in that region.' The main centre of this diffusion was Bambyce 
or Hierapolis (WRS, ‘Ctesias and the Semiramis legend,’ 
Eng . Hist. Rev., April 1887, p. 317). 

But what probability is there in either of the above 
explanations? Xone at all, if the analogy of other 
Levitical names in Ch. is to be trusted. In 2 Ch. 17 8 
it is specially plain that the names among which this 
strange form occurs are ethnics (cp Genealogies i., 
§75). It so happens too that the form which appears 
in that passage suggests the true explanation. It is 
not mcTcc* (Shemiramoth ?), but rrc'-cr, where nisCfic) 
is presumably a corruption of a dittographed ns, and 
may safely be disregarded. Shiniri {q.v. ) is a good 
Levitieal name, according to the Chronicler ; in 2 Ch. 
20 13 it occurs just before Je'uel or Je’iel, which name 
[i.e. , Je'iel) is apparently a mutilated form of Ja'aziel 
(see 1 Ch. 15 18 16 5). mDTCC, too is, in 2 Ch. 
31 13, worn down into ‘ Jerimoth ’ ( = Jerahmeel). On 
‘ Shemiramoth ’ in 1 Ch. 15 20 f. see further Sheminith. 

SHEMUEL c&mOYhA)- i. i Ch. 633 [t8] 

RV Samuel, the prophet (see Samuel). 

2. b. Ammihud, a chief of Simeon (§ 8 iii., last 
note), Xu. 34 2o; (< ra\afjur]\). 

3. b. Tola, of Issachar (§7) (1 Ch. 72 ; iaa/JLovr)\ 
[B. a dittographed t]). 

The name is difficult. For discussions see Names, § 39, 
where ‘bearing the name of God’ is suggested: Driver, TBS 
'‘iff- (° n 1 S. 120, where Gesenius’s explanation, ‘name of 
God’ is pronounced ‘as obvious as it is natural’); Homme], 


I is several times (*.£-.Ps .92 11) miswritten for 
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AHT, 100 (*his name is God’); Jastrow, JBL 19 [igoo]82 ff. 
(‘name [ = son] of God ’). But is the final -el really = Vtf, ‘God’? 
See Saul, § i, Shebuel, where the possibility of a connection 
between Sa’ul and Semu el, and between Lemuel and &elmel is 
referred to, and two other names are indicated, belonging per¬ 
haps to the same group, Ishmael and Shobal {g.v.). <B's form, 
however, in 2(also = MT’s Shelumiel [<7 .v.}) suggests a com¬ 
parison with Salmah [g.v.]. Note that Ammihud’ (see 2), or 
rather Ammihur, very-possibly, like the shorter form Hur, comes 
from Jerahmeel. Father and son both seem to have ethnic 
names. T. K. C. 

SHEN (ItrPI), a locality, between which and Mizpeh 
Samuel set up the stone Eben-ezer (1 S. 7 12). But 
js : n means merely ' the rock’ and one expects to find 
some known and specific place mentioned. <5 BAL (7-779 
7ra\atay) and Pesh. point to the reading njtsh (cp 2 Ch. 
1319), which is accepted by Wellhausen, Driver, H. 
P. Smith, and others. See Jeshanah. 

SHENAZZAR [RV], or [AV] Shenazar 
a son of Jeconiah (Jehoiachin), and uncle of Zerubbabel 
(1 Ch. 3 18 ; (raveactp [BA], oavaaap [L], sennaser , 
senneser [Vg.]). His name is variously explained as a 
mutilation of (so Marq., see Sheshbazzar) 

and as = Sin-usur, ‘ Sin (the moon-god), protect ! ’ ep on 
an Ass. seal -uriDJt?. Sin-sar-usur, ‘Sin, protect the king ! 
CIS 288 , where the same incorrect Assyrian pronuncia¬ 
tion [y* for d. see Sanballat] is presupposed. He was 
plausibly identified by Howorth ( Acad ., 1893, p. 175), 
and then by Rosters [Herstel, 47), Ed. Meyer (Ent. des 
Jud. 77), Marquart (Fund. 55), with Sheshbazzar. 
Neither of the Assyriological combinations, however, is 
quite satisfactory, and the other names of sons of 
Jeconiah are explained elsewhere as representing gentilics 
of the Negeb. This suggests that may be a cor¬ 

ruption of (see Shikar), which is itself possibly a 
corruption of — i.e. , the S. Geshur. See SilESil- 

BAZZAR. T. K. C. 

SHENIR (TC), Dt. 3 9 AV, RV Senir. 

SHEOL (VlNC*). The origin of the Hebrew term 
for the world of the dead is not a mere question of 
archaeology ; we cannot but expect it to throw light on 
the early religion, or superstition, of the Hebrews. 
Possibly, if not probably, it has an Assyrian origin. 
According to Frd. Delitzsch formerly (Par. 121 ; Prol. 
47 145 I Heb. Lang. 20) the Assyrian word correspond¬ 
ing to SSol is Su’alu ; he was followed by A. Jeremias 
(Bab.-ass. Vorstell. 62) and Gunkel (Schopf 154). 
Jensen, however (Kostnol. 222 ff.), dgnies the existence 
of such a word as su’alu, and Zimmern (in Gunk. 
Schopf. 154, n. 5) says that eertainty has not yet been 
attained. Delitzsch himself omits su’alu in his . Iss. 
HWB, and Scbwally (Das Leben tiach deni Tode , 89, n. 2) 
assents to the decision of Jensen. A critical re-examina¬ 
tion of the four relevant passages in Assyrian vocabularies 
was urgently called for. This has been given by Jastrow 
(A/SL 14 165 f.), whoeomestothe conclusion that Jensen’s 
position is untenable, and interprets the Ass. su'dlu as 
* the place of inquiry ’— i.e., the place whence oracles can 
be obtained. 2 Provisionally we may be content with 
this at any rate possible explanation, remembering that 
one of the Babylonian terms for ' priest ’ is sd'ilu (lit. 
inquirer), and that the Hebrew sd’al is frequently used of 
consulting an oraele (e.g., Judg. li Hos. 4 12 Ezek. 
21 21 [26], etc.). We may venture therefore to hold that 
when the primitive Hebrews used the name Sh£ol they 
may have thought of the power of the dead in the under¬ 
world to aid the living bv answering their inquiries. 
In course of time the priestly representatives of the 
established religion would naturally succeed in checking 
this practice. Of primitive Hebrew religion, however, 

1 [The provenience of this seal is unknown. Cp also the 
parallel formation is id 10R (=A 5 ur- 5 ar-usur, ib. 250), ‘Assur, 
protect the king !'—s. a. c.] 

2 For Jastrow’s views on the stem sa'al (whence both su'dlu 
and se'di) see his article in JBL 19 [1900], pp. 82 ff. 
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we have in fact very little direct evidence ; survivals of 
it may be found in later superstitious usages, and this 
is nearly all that we know. Nor must we suppose that 
all the dead had power to furnish oracles to the living. 
This power was an element of divinity, and it was prob¬ 
ably only heroes like Ea-bani, who appears to Gilgames 
(Jensen, Mythen und Epen , 263 ; Jastrow, RBA 511 ; 
Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 589), and like Samuel (1 S. 
287 ff. ), who were consulted for oracles. 

To the later Hebrews Sh£ol appeared like a monster 
which ' enlarged its greed, and opened its mouth with¬ 
out measure ’ (Is. 5 14 ; cp Hab. 25 Prov. 27 20 30 15/.). 
Its leading characteristic is darkness (Job IO21/.); it 
is the land of dust—icy (‘dust’), can indeed be used 
as a synonym for (Sh£ 61 ), see Job 17 16 20 n 21 26 
Ps. 30 10[9]. Like the Babylonian Aralfi it was far below 
in the earth (Job 118 265, etc.). Hence Sh 6 ol 

and *yi2 (pit) sometimes receive the epithets rrnnn or 
n'VFinn, 4 nether ’ (Dt. 3222 Ps. 8613 88 7[6]); and heaven 
and Sh&ol are the farthest opposites (Is. 7 n Am. 92 Ps. 
1398 ). Silence as a rule reigns supreme (see, however, 
Is. 14 10). It is a land whence there is no return (Job 
7 10) ; so too the Babylonians called it irsit la tdri , 

‘ the land without return ' (for other names see Jensen, 
Kos mol. 215-225). Still it was a land of order ; it was 
figured as a city with gates (Is. 38 10 Ps. 9 13 [14] 107 18 
Job 3817), and both in the gospels (Mt. 16 18, ep 
Hades) and in the Talmud the same conception is 
found. On the state of the dwellers in Sheol, see 
Dead, Eschatology (references on col. 13907!), and 
on the whole question see Jastrow, Religion of Bab. 
and Ass., 560, 606 ff. ; Charles, Eschatology ; Schwally, 
Das Lebeyi nach dem Tode , 59-66 ; A. Jeremias, Bab.- 
ass. Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode, 106-126. 

The following is the description of the Babylonian Hades at 
the opening of the ‘ Descent of I star' {KB 0 i, p. 81):— 

To the land without return, the earth . . . 

[‘Set ’] Istar, the daughter of Sin, her ear. 

The daughter of Sin ‘ set ’ her ear 

To the dark house, the dwelling of Irkalla, 

To the house, from which he who enters never emerges, 

To the way, going on which has no turning hack, 

To the house, into which he who enters is without light, 
When dust is their nourishment, clay their food, 

They see not fight, they sit in darkness, 

Dust (rusts) on door and bolt. 

SHEPHAM ‘a bare height ’ ?—§§ 75. 99 ). as 

the text of Nu. 34 10/. stands, is the name of a point 
on the ideal eastern border of Canaan, mentioned with 
Hazar-enan [g.v.] and Riblah [g.v.]; like Riblah, 
it is unmentioned in the |J passage, Ezek. 47 15-18. Van 
Kasteren’s identification of it with Oflni, on the upper 
eourse of the Xahr er-Rakkad, SE. of the lake ealled 
Birket Ram (Baed. (2 > 266), is not one of his best (Rev. 
Bibl., 1895, pp. 23-36), and his argument to prove 
that the 'Aphamlyd of Sam. and Targ. Jerus. is derived 
from Shepham is more ingenious than convincing. 
This and similar names are, according to the present 
writer’s theory, distinctively ‘ Jerahmeclite ’ or S. Ca- 
naanitish names (Shephupham [1 Ch. 85 Shephuphan] 
and Shuphamite, Nu. 2639; Siphmoth, 1 S. 3O28 ; 
Shuppim, one of the sons of Aher = Ahiram = Jerahmeel, 
1 Ch. 7 12; Shiphmite, 1 Ch. 2727). This confirms the 
view that the geography of Nu. 34 i-is and of Ezek. 
4713-21 has been edited, with the view of expanding 
the limits of the region referred to. This editing, for 
which many parallels can be given (e.g. , Gen. 10 
Nu. 1321-25 Dt.34i-3 Josh. 11 2S.241-9), would not 
have been possible if some of the names in the 
original document were not found in more than one 
part of the country. A Riblah and a Hamath for 
instance doubtless existed in the far N., but it is not 
at all likely that a Shepham was to be found there. 
The real Shepham was apparently on the E. border of 
the land of Kenaz (the original document must have 
spoken of ‘ the land of Kenaz ’ [np], not 4 the land of 
Canaan’ [jyw]), between Hazar-enan (Hazar-elam = 
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H.-jerahmeel ?) and Riblali or perhaps rather Harbel 
{r=the city of Jerahmeel). See Rihlaii, Sjiiphmite. 

(<pHAL in Xu. 34 io f. gives crejr<f>apiap [<£D In v. io, -^a]. In 
7/. :i ap belongs io the following word / 3 rjAa tread apf 3 r)\a ] ; v. io 
has been adjusted to v. n.) T. K. C. 

SHEPHATIAH and -I.TDpV 5 in nos. 4 , 5( 

6, apparently ' Yahwe judges' [§ 36], cp DD'J’liT ; ca- 
cJ)AT[e]i<\ [BRAE]). [It may be safer to hold the name 
to be corrupt. In 1 the names of David's wives and 
children being in several cases, as it seems, corruptions 
of tribal names (e.g., Abigail, Absalom, Haggith, Abital, 
Ithream, Eglah), and a name compounded with -iah 
being quite isolated in this list, we are bound to explain 
Shephatiah if possible as a tribal name. According to 
analogy it may well be an expansion of ’cEi’ = ’nEib 
— i.e., ' belonging to Zepiiatii ’ (see Siiaphat). This 
theory explains all the occurrences of the name. In 
2 the companions of Shephatiah are of 'Jerahmeelite' 
origin (see 1 ’ashhur) ; for 4, cp the Calebite Hareph, 
and see Hakipii ; and in the case of 3, 5, 6 and 9 the 
names Reuel, Michael, Maachah and Mahalaleel are all 
corruptions of Jerahmeel. With regard to 7, it must 
be clear that, like the b’ne Arab and the b’ne Elam, the 
b’ne Shephatiah were of Jerahmeelite origin ; cp Xeh. 
11 4, and see Pericz. Read ‘ b’nu Sefathl. ’ r. k. <j.] 

1. b. David and Abital (2 S. 84 1 Ch.33, crafiaTfta [I’), 
<ra<f>aOta [A in Sam.], o-a</>anas [A in Ch. and LJ). See David, 
§ 11, n. 

2. b. Mattan, who with others sought to put Jeremiah in prison 
{Jer. 3 S[ 45 ] 1, cra<Z>arias [ENA], c rafiar [Q # ], -ia? [Qmg-)). 

3. AV Shephathiah, b. Reuel, father of Meshullam, of 
Benjamin (§ 9 [iii.J) ; 1 Ch. 1>8. 

4. A Haruphitk [q.~'. 1 , one of David’s warriors (1 Ch. 12 5, 

<ra<f>aTtas [ E ]). See David, § n, n. c. 

5. b. Jehoshaphat, king of Judah (2 Ch. 21 2, <ra<Z>a- 

reias [HR -ta? [B l) AL]). The name follows Michael (see above). 

6. b. Maachah, a Simeonite ruler (1 Ch. 27 16, o-a^a* 

Tias). 

7. The b’ne Shephatiah were a post-exilic family numbered at 
372 (Ezra 24, acra<f) [B], Xeh. 7 9) ; the record, however, in Ezra 
8 k, wherein the b’ne Shephatiah with Zebadiah at their head 
amount to 80 in number, is far more plausible (see Ezka-Xkhe- 
miah). The name appears as Saphat in 1 Hsd. 5 9 (om. 1 >, 
acra(f> [Ba.bmg.], o-a^ar’ ( A 1 ), and as Saphatias in i Esd. 8 34 
( <ro(f>oTtov [ B 1 , A om., (rcKpcLTLOv [E]). See introduction, above. 

8. A group of ‘Solomon’s servants’ (see Xethimm) in the 
great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9) ; Ezra 257- Xeh. 7 59 — 
1 Esd. 633, Sapheth, RV Saphuthi (o-a^uet [Bl, -v 8 l [A]). 

9. One of the b'ne Perez, a son of Mahalaleel, and ancestor of 
Athaiah (N T eh. 11 4, aatpariov [ L ]). 

SHEPHELAH, THE, or LOWLAND [OF JUDAH] 

< nbs - J ; n ; see Plain, 7; <£S has c£(J>hAa in 2 Ch. 
26 10 [A V ' low country,' RY ‘lowland’], Ob. i 9 [c& 4 >hA<\ 
(J m £\ AV ‘plain,’ RY ‘lowland']. Jer. 3244 [AV ‘valley,’ 
RV 1 lowland'], 33 13 [om. A, AV ’ vale,’ RV ‘ lowland '], 
also in 1 Macc. 12 38 [*?*V c£(J>. TT£Ainh. AV Shephela, 
RV ‘ plain country’]), a part of the territory of Judah, 
between the hill country (see Judah, Hill-countrv 
of), and the Mediterranean. On the geographical use 
of the term see G. A. Smith (//(7 202 f .), who concludes 
that ' though the name may originally have been used 
to include the Maritime Plain, and this wider use mav 
have been occasionally revived, the ShSphelah proper 
was the region of low hills between that plain and the 
high Central Range.’ The cities of the Shephelah are 
enumerated in Josh. 1533-44; w. 45-47, which mention 
Philistine towns as in the Shephelah, are probablv a later 
insertion (cp Oxf Hex. 2346). Eusebius, however 
(OS 296 io), describes this district as the plain (Trediov) 
lying round Eleutheropolis, to the X. and the W., and 
Clermont-Ganneau and Conder ( Tentwork , 277) state 
that they have discovered the name in its Arabic form 
Si Ha about Beit-Jibrin (Eleutheropolis). (£> also gives 
vediov (see Dt. 1 7 Josh. II 2 128 ) and 17 Trediul} (see Josh. 
Pi IO40 Jndg. 19, etc.) for and a larger use is 

favoured by Dt. 1 7 Josh. 9 1 1 K. IO27 2 Ch. 26 10, so that, 
even if the low hills behind the maritime plain were the 
most important part of the Shephelah on account of the 
towns situated there, we can hardly deny that theo¬ 


retically the maritime plain was included in the reference 
of this geographical term (see Buhl, Pal. 104, 11. 164). 

The RV has taken great pains to carry out a systematic 
rendering of shephilah by ‘lowland.' Compare the following 
passages: Dt. t 7 Josh. ID IO40 11 2 16 (bis, vfMi, ra ranfLua, 
0AL ja ne&iva. the second time), 12 s 15 33 Judg. I9 iK. IO27 
iCh. 27 28 2Ch. 1 15 U 27 2b 10 28 18 Jer. 17 21 (0 H yVj? trcfiunrj?) 
3244 33 13 Ob. 19 Zech. 7 7. Perhaps if RV had given the 
plural form ‘ lowlands,’ it might have been more illuminative to 
the reader, for, as G. A. Smith (203) remarks, the Scottish low¬ 
lands, like the Shephelah, are not entirely plain, but have their 
groups and ranges of hills. 

SHEPHER ("1D‘J ; ), Xu. 332 3 /, AV Shapher. 


SHEPHERD OF HERMAS. Under the name of 


Hoi/jl'/jv ( Pastor , ‘ Shepherd '), with which from an early 
1 Name * date tke nanle Hernias came to be 
trnnqTniqsion connccted . a book of some size, originally 

of text written in Greek ’ has come do " n to us 
from Christian antiquity. At one time 

greatly read, and even for a while regarded as canonical, 
it afterwards fell very much into the background with¬ 
out, however, being wholly lost sight of. 

The Greek text, though still without the concluding portion 
Sim. ix. 30 3-x., was first brought to light comparatively recently 
(1856). A Latin version, the Vulgate, was published as early 
as 1513 by Faber Stapulensis; an Ethiopic by Anton d'Abbadie 
in i860. Ever since Cotelier's time (1672) the work has been 
wont to he included in editions of the so-called Apostolic 
Fathers. We now know the Greek text of Vis. i .-Mand. iv. 3 6 a 
from the Codex Sinaiticus edited by Tiscbendorf in 1862: the 
contents of the rest of the work (apart from the concluding 
portion already spoken of, and certain lacuna:) from the so-called 
Athos MS of which three leaves are now in the University 
Library at Eeipsic (since 1856) and six still remain in the 
Monastery of Gregory on Mt. Athos; that of Sim. 27-10 42-5 
from an old papyrus now in Berlin, formerly at Fayyuin, de¬ 
scribed by U. Wilcken in 1891 ; that of other fragments, we 
have known for a longer period from the citations of ancient 
writers. 

Valuable help can also be obtained throughout from two Old 
Latin versions, the Vulgate and (since Dressel, 1857) the Pala¬ 
tine, as also from the Ethiopic. For the establishment of the 
original text, since the edition of Anger and Dindorf, 1856, who 
at first were led astray by Simonides (afterwards proved to lie a 
forger) but were ultimately put upon the right track by Tischen- 
dorf ; as he in his turn was corrected by Lipsius, specially 
meritorious services have been rendered by A. Hilgenfeld, 
i866<->, i88i< 3 ), 1887; O. de Gebhardt, 1877; J. Armitage 
Robinson, A Collation 0/ the Athos Codex of the Shepherd of 
Hermas, 1888; E. X. Funk, Patres Apost.f-) 1901. 


The Shepherd, in view of its contents, is usually divided 
into three parts, entitled respectively (1) Visions, (2) 
_ y.. - - Commandments, (3) Similitudes. The 
printed editions, in fact, all follow each 
other in giving five Visions, twelve Commandments, and 
ten Similitudes. This division, however, is hardly 
accurate, and it would be better to say that the book 
in the form in which it has come down to us consists of 
Visions (’Opdcras) or Revelations ('AttokclXv^us) of 
which the first (Z 7 j. 1 i) can be regarded as an intro¬ 
duction to those immediately following {Vis. 1 2-4) and 
the last (/ 7 j. 5) as an introduction to the immediately 
following series of Commandments and Similitudes (ai 
eVroAat nal TrapafioKaL : Mand. 1 - 12 , Sim. 1-8) to which 
is added an appendix called ‘ The rest ’ (ra ; 

Sim. 9 ) and a conclusion {Sim. 10 ). 

So far as the form of the book is concerned, Hermas, 
a former slave of a certain Rhoda in Rome to whom 
o t> a his father had sold him, and who had 

. . afterwards come into the service of the 

COn en s. Christian church, now comes forward as 
a writer, relating certain things that have happened to 
him and what he has seen and heard—or, in a word, 
what has been revealed to him. 

As he was walking outside the city ‘ to the villages,’—el? 
Ktofiaq, as the Greek text has it, for which the printed editions, after 
a conjecture of Dindorf, wrongly read cts K ov^as, * to Cuma' 
—he falls asleep and there appears to him the woman whose 
slave he formerly had been and whom he had not been able to 
seek in marriage (Vis. 1 1). Afterwards the church appears to 
him at longer or shorter intervals (a year, or less); first in the 
form of an old woman (Vis. 1 2-4 ; cp 3 10-11), next with a more 
youthful aspect (Vis. 2 ; cp 3 12); again, as quite young (Vis. 
3 1*10 ; cp 13) ; finally, as a maiden in wedding attire (Vis. 4 ). 

She reveals to him the future and expounds with regard to it 
the will of God. She gives instructions and shows visions which 
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have reference to the necessity for repentance while yet the 
building of the tower, symbolising the church, is still unfinished, 
or rather suspended for a while—in other words while yet God 
affords the opportunity to repent, an opportunity which ere long 
will cease with the coming of the last great persecution. After 
these revelations (Vi's. 1 - 4 ) Hennas relates how the angel of re¬ 
pentance appears to him in the form of a shepherd, as previously 
(Vis. 2 4 3 10) in that of a young man, and bids him write down 
‘commandments and similitudes '(HA-. 5 ). The twelve command¬ 
ments which follow relate to faith in God ; a life void of offence, 
full of compassion, love of truth ; chastity ; long suffering ; our 
attendant angels, good and bad ; the fear of the Lord ; abstinence 
from all that is evil; prayer without ceasing and with unwaver¬ 
ing confidence ; two kinds of sadness ; two kinds of spirit; two 
kinds of desire (Mand.\-\’2). The eight similitudes which follow 
teach us how here we have no continuing city ; how the rich can 
he helped by the prayer of the poor ; how the righteous and the 
wicked cannot at first be discriminated, but will ultimately be 
separated (Sim. 1 - 4 ); how useful fasting is ; how good it is to keep 
far aloof from luxury and temptation ; how indispensable is 
chastening ; how many are the varieties of saint and sinner (Sim. 
5 -8). Next, by way of appendix, is set forth in new images 
that which the Holy Spirit that spoke with Hernias in the form 
of the church had showed him. They are revelations vouchsafed 
to him by the Shepherd, the angel of repentance, with reference 
to those who are saved (Sim. 0 ). To round off the whole, yet a 
further earnest admonition is given by the angel who had sent 
the shepherd ; a last exhortation to repentance in accordance 
with the precepts of the now completed work (Sim. 10 ). 


The form in whieh the whole is clothed, far from 
being simple or natural, is artificial in the highest 

„ - degree. It sets out, apparently, with 

4. The form ^ J 


artificial. 


the intention of relating what has passed 


between two known persons, Rhoda and 
Hernias. The names are reminiscent of a Christian 
woman Rhoda, mentioned in Acts 12x3, and of a 
Christian slave at Rome, Hernias, mentioned in Rom. 
I614. Here they become representatives, the one 
(Rhoda) of the church in various successive forms, the 
other as one devoted to her service, and one of her 
followers and members. ‘Hernias’ soon goes on to 
speak with poetic freedom like a Paul, a James, a John, 
a Barnabas, a Clement, an Ignatius, a Polycarp, in the 
epistles handed down to us under their names, as if he 
were the recognised elder and faithful witness addressing 
himself with words of warning and admonition to his 
‘house,’ his ‘children.’ 

The original unity of the work in its present form, 
although frequently called in question since Hase (1834), 
, cannot be denied. Even less, however, 
5 . unity ana can t ^ e ex j s t e nce of inconsistencies and 
composition. contrac jj ct j ons anc i other marks of inter¬ 
polation, adaptation, and redaction be disputed. These 
point to it having been a composite work made up 
from earlier documents. Not in the sense (so Hilgen- 
feld, 1881; Hausleiter, 1884; Baumgartner, 1889; 
Harnack, 1897) of its being a combination, effected in 
one way or another, of two separate works, entitled re¬ 
spectively ' Visions ’ and ‘ Commandments ’ and ' Simili¬ 
tudes ’ by one author, or by more than one ; nor yet (so 
Johnson, 1887 ; Spitta, 1896 ; von Soden, 1897 ; 
Vblter, 1900 ; van Bakel, 1900) in the sense of its 
being the outcome of repeated redactions of an originally 
Jewish writing. Rather in the sense of being a second 
edition of the original Shepherd , a bundle of ‘ Command¬ 
ments and Similitudes ’ from the pen of but one writer 
who laboured on the whole independently, yet at the 
same time frequently borrowed from the books which 
he had before him. It is not possible to distinguish 
throughout between what he borrowed from others and 
what we ought to regard as his own. 

The writer, who comes forward as if he were an older 
Hermas, the contemporary of Clement ( Vis. 24 3), must 
r A th no1 identified with him of Rom. 10 14 
C. Author. nor y et with a y OUn g er one, brother of 

Pius I., bishop of Rome 140-155, who is referred to in 
the Muratorian fragment. The real name of the author 
remained unknown. From his work it can be inferred 
that he was an important member, perhaps even a ruler, 
of the Christian church, probably in Rome. A practi¬ 
cal man. No Paulinist, nor yet a Judaiser in the 
Tubingen sense, but rather a professsor, little interested 
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in the dogma of the Christianity that was already in 
process of becoming Catholic, in the days when it was 
grappling with the ideas and movements that had 
originated with Montanus. One who attached much 
value to revelations and yet was very particularly in 
earnest about the need for quickening, for the spiritual 
renewing of the Church, for which reason he laid peculiar 
stress upon the possibility of a second conversion. This 
possibility would ere long come to an end at the close of 
the present period ; even now many were denying it as 
regarded those who once had received baptism, though 
others hoped to be able continually afresh to obtain 
the forgiveness of their sins. There is nothing that 
indicates the merchant supposed by Harnack-Hilgenfeld. 

In date the author is earlier than Eusebius, Athan¬ 
asius, Origen, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, 
7 Date * renaiUS * but ^ ater l ^ an the apostles and 
their first followers, the martyrs and leaders 
of the church, such individuals as ‘ Hermas ’ and 
‘Clement’ (J 'is. 24 3). Later than the first great and 
flourishing time of the church (the history of which can 
already be divided into different periods, and the 
spiritual renovation of which, in conjunction with the 
revived expectation of Christ’s second coming is regarded 
as imperatively needful); in the days when the spiritual 
life of Christians was being stirred by Montanistic 
movements. Therefore, certainly earlier than 180 A.D.; 
yet not much earlier, nor yet much later, than about the 
middle of the second century. Perhaps some chrono¬ 
logical truth may underlie the tradition that ' Hermas ’ 
was a ‘ brother' of Pius I. (140-T55 a.d. ). 

The work was from the first intended for reading 
aloud at the assemblies of the church whether in larger 
p or in smaller circles (J'is. 243). Its 

urpose value, at first placed very high from the 
an va tie. p 0 j nt Q f v j ew of the interests of edifica¬ 
tion, but afterwards almost wholly lost sight of in 
Christian circles, has in recent years in spite of the 
diffuseness of its contents come anew to be recognised. 
Not to be despised as a praiseworthy production in the 
field of edifying literature it is still more to be prized as 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Christi¬ 
anity that was widely spread and held as orthodox 
about the middle of the second century. 

A. Editions. —F. X. Funk, Patres A postoliciJP) with prolego¬ 
mena and notes,(fi 1901 ; also (in shorter form) Apost. J 'liter , 

1901 ; O. de Gebhardt and A. Harnack, 
9 . Literature. J lemur Pastor (-J'atr. Apost. Opera, iii.), 
1877, with introduction and notes ; also in 
smaller edition,( 4 > 1901. Cp above; also Canon, §§ 65, 72; 
Prophetic Literature, § 31; Hermas. 

B. Translations.— English: Roberts, Donaldson, and 
Crombie, in Apostolic Fathers in Ante-Nicene Library, 1867; 
Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers , 1891. German : J. C. Mayer, 
1869. Dutch: Duker and van Manen, Ond-Christcl. Lett.: 
geschriften der ap. J’aders , with introduction and notes, i. 1871. 

C. Discussions. — In addition to those already referred to, see G. 
Kruger, Geseh. d. altchr. Lit. 1895, § 12, and ‘ Nachtrage,’ 1897, 
p. 12 ; Th. Zahn, Der ilirt Hermas , 1S68 ; also Einl. i. d. NT 
1,(-) 1900, pp. 298, 430-8, 2 104, 154 ; J. M. S. Baljon, Gesch. 7-. d. 
Bb.de NVs. 1901, p. 451 ; G. Uhlhorn, s.v. ‘Ilermas’ in PREP) 
7 (1899) 714-718 ; C. Taylor, The U ’itness of Hernias to the Four 
Gospels , 1892 (cp van Manen, 7 h.T, 1893, pp. 180-194); A. 
Hilgenfeld, ‘Herman Pastor’ Novum festamentum extr.Can. 
rec.,(-) 1 88 r, P) 1887 ; P. Baumgartner, Die Einheit des 
Hermas-Buchs, 1889 (cp van Manen, '1 h.T, 1889, pp. 552-55°) > 
E. Spitta, Zur Gesch. u. Litt. d. Urchristentums , 2 , 1896, 
pp. 241-437; A. Harnack, Chronol. 1897, 1 257-267, 437-8(cp H. 
von Soden, TLZ , 1897, pp. 584-7) ; D. J. E. Vblter, Die 1 'tstonen 
des Ilermas, die Si by lie it. Clemens von Rom, 1900; H. A. van 
Bakel, De Composite van den Pastor Hemue , 19' o. 

\Y. C. v. M. 


SHEPHO 02 ‘; ; ), b. Shobal, b. Seir : Gen. 36 23 
(ca)4> [A], .COXIAN r^b], CU)p Pel) = 1 Ch. 1 40 
Shephi pCy*; ccoB [B], coo<}>Ap [ A l* catt4>£i [ l D* 

C 5 dl ’s reading in Gen. suggests comparison with 
Shephupham (-an). Cp also Siiuppim, Shaphan. 

SHEPHUPHAM, AV Shupham : see She- 

piiupkan), a son of Benjamin (§ 9 [i. |) in Nu. 2639+, 
with patronymic Shupiiamite {q.v .) ('pP-VJ’ ; coocj><\N» 
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Ahmoc o cco(t)ANei [B] . . . coo 4 >&ni [AF], co<J><\n 
♦ ♦ • co4><\ni [L]). 

SHEPHUPHAN (JM3? 5 , § 75 ; Gray, HPN 95, but 
the suggestion ‘ serpent ’ may be as fallacious as that 
of ‘ rock-badger ’ for Siiaphan ; another form is 
Siiepiiupiiam), b. Bela, b. Benjamin (§ 12), 1 Ch. 85 
(cco 4 >ap 4 ><\k [BJ* cco 4 >an k<\i <\xipA [A], cerr- 
4 ><\/v\ [L]). Cp Aiiikam, Siiepho, Shupiiam, Siiup- 
pim, Siiaphan. 

SHERAH, or rather, as RV, Sheer aii (ITlKi:*, 

CAAPA [A], CAPAA [R]; €> H [€N CKeiNOIC TOIC 
KATAAoinoic] and l*csh. connect with IXuA Niphal 
‘to be left’), a ‘daughter’ of Kpiiraim {§ 12) (1 Ch. 
724a) who ‘built’ the two Beth-horons and Uzzkn- 
SIIERAH (iCh. 724^, iTJXw*’|-TX, RV UZZKN-SIIKKRAll). 

In v. 24A (Se gives T}p<xaaSpa (for rjperaapa?). < 23 HA makes 
Shera (o-erjpa) and Rephah (v. 24) sons of o£av (Uzzen). 

Conder suggests, as the site, Bet Sira, a village 2 m. 
S\V. of the Lower Beth-horon {Mem. 3 16). But can 
we implicitly trust the name ? [The name Ephraim fixed 
itself not only in central but also in southern Palestine, 
where it is perhaps more original, and some of ihe 
names in the genealogy have an unmistakable N. 
Arabian affinity. Sheerah may, therefore, be a corrup¬ 
tion of ‘ Ashhur, ’ which turns out to be a X. 
Arabian tribe-name (cp Geshur). Heres in ‘ Tr-heres ’ 
(see Heres, Mount) seems to have the same origin 
{Crit. Bib.). —T. K. C.] For p** (Uzzen) we should 
probably (cp (£> L ) substitute yj? ‘city,’ and refer to 
judg. I35. Cp Ephraim, § 12. Beth-shemesh or lr- 
shemesh is a curiously parallel name, if * shemesh ’ conies 
from ‘ cushim ’ (see Siiaalbim). See, however, Names, 
§ 99, where ‘ear (=earlike projection) of Sheerah’ is 
suggested as the possible meaning of Uzzen-sheerah ; cp 
Aznoth-tabor. 

SHEREBIAH ( JT 2 "C*, § 39, but form seems doubtful, 
<rapa0ia[sl), a post-exilic priest and family (EzraS 18 ap\rjv 
[HA], (v a.p\rj crapovLa [ 1 .]. f. 24 crapaia. [HA], Xeh.8794 
apafiia [B, where crapa/ 3 ta represents Shkiianiah, crapafiaia. [AJ, 
Os oin. 10 12 [13] £apa/ 3 ta [ 11 ], £adapta [R*vici.]^ 11 . 8 ). In 

1 Kstl. 847 the name appears as Asebebia, RV Asebebias 
( a<re^Tj/ 3 tai/ [HA], it' ap\rj trapovia [I,]), cp Hashabiah, 7 ; in v. 
54, Esebrias RV Kserebias (ecrepej 3 tai/[BA]), and 1 Fsd.‘.>48, 
Sarabias, (japapia*; [A*'id.]. Many of the companion-names on 
the lists are obviously ethnics (Che.). See Shebek. 

SHERESH i whw’; coypoc [B], copoc [A], ffiopoc 
[L]>, a Machirite name in a genealogy of Manasseii 
(§ 9 [»•]) I 1 Ch. 7 16.f See Feresh. 

SHEREZER (IVJOb*), Zech. 7 2 AV, RV Siiarezer,2. 

SHERIFFS (N'FIDFI, 0 roes eV ii-ovai&v Kara xupav, 
ol eV e£ov<r. [also Theod.]), EV’s rendering of a Bibl.- 
Aram. official title (such at least is the prevailing 
opinion) in Dan. 3 2 f. It has been generally connected 
with the Ar. afta ‘ to advise ’ (whence the participial 
‘mufti’), and accordingly translated ‘counsellor’ (cp 
R V ,n £-, ‘lawyers’). A still more far-fetched suggestion 
is to read x*n£n = viraroi ‘consuls ’ ; for the n instead of 
a Grritz (. 1/(7 IV/ 19 347) compares pitiSEE ~ \pa\rr)piov. 
Another scholar says, 1 possibly a mutilated form of a 
Bers. title in pat “chief”’ (Bevan, Dan. 80), and 
Andreas (Marti, Gram. Bibl.-Aram ., Glossary) suggests 
K*n2n denpttdye , ‘chiefs of religion.’ Nor does this 
exhaust the list of theories. 

Can _no .step in advance he taken? Only by those who 
recognise that many narratives in the OT have been remodelled, 
so far as the geographical and historical background is concerned. 
It will become probable to any who adopt the present writer’s 
theory that the supposed official tittles in Dan. 3 2 are really N. 
Arabian ethnics. One of these ethnics ('yne‘K> Ashhurite, mis¬ 
written '-ntrnK) passed, under the editor’s hands, into 
[*rl 3 fln»n« (see Satraps). _ Another (xnrn- Rehohothite) 
appears three or four times in corrupt variants. The last 
of these variants xxi£n has probably come from XTl2m through 
the intermediate form, which occurs earlier in MT’s list, 
Rnjn2; ‘AH the rulers of the province’ is, of course, an 
editorial insertion, the incorrectness of which is shown by v. 4, 
where the herald addresses ‘peoples, nations, and languages.’ 
Cp Satraps. X. K. C. 


SHESHAN 

SHESHACH ( 1 |C*C\ as if ‘humiliation,’ cp "pL” ‘to 
crouch’) is generally explained as a cypher-form of 
‘Babel’ (Babylon), which indeed is given instead of 
‘Sheshach’ by Tg. (Jer. 25 26 51 41). In Jer. 25 26 the 
whole clause, and in 51 41 ‘ Sheshach,’ is omitted in (5 
(Qnig- adds in 2526, xal ftcuriXeus ~r]<jax 7Herat Z<rx aTO s 
olvtuv, and in 51 41 inserts 0 etcrax) ; Cornill follows CL 
and so too Gicscbrecht in 51 41, whereas in 25 26 this 
scholar retains ‘Sheshach,’ but regards w. 25/. as an 
interpolation. But would a late glossator acquainted 
with the Athbash cypher (in which N = n, a = etc.) have 
used it in interpolating a prophecy ascribed to Jeremiah ? 
and what reason was there for using a cryptogram ? 
‘Explication d£sespdr£e assurdment ’ (Renan, Rapport 
annuel tie la soc. asiatique, 1871, p 26). As to 51 41, 
there can be no doubt that ‘ Sheshach ’ should be 
omitted ; it mars the beauty of the elegiac metre (see 
Lamentation). To prove this let us put 5O23 and 
51 41, both elegiac passages, side by side :— 

(a) How is cut asunder and broken | the whole earth’s 

hammer ! 

How is become a desolation | Babylon among the 
nations 1 

(b) How is [Sheshach] taken and surprised | the whole 

earth's praise ! 

How is become a desolation | Babylon among the 
nations! 

As to Jer. 2526, we must view the passage in connec¬ 
tion with the whole list of peoples in w. 18-26, and 
carefully criticise the text. The list begins with Judah. 
Next comes Misrim (so read ; cp Mizraim), Arabia, 
Zarephathim, . . . Edom, Moab, Ammon, Missur (a 
repetition, hid under ‘ Tyre and Zidon ’), Dedan, Tema, 
Buz, Zarephathim, Arabia (thrice), Cushanim, Zimri 
(=Zimran), Jerahmeel (Elam and Madai), Zaphon, 
Jerahmeelim, Cush-jerahmeel (repetitions); then at the 
close something which by editorial manipulation became 
‘ and the king of Sheshach (?) shall drink after them.’ 

„ The view of Lauth that ‘ Sheshach ’ is a Hebraisation of 
Siska, a Babylonian district which gave its name (?) to an ancient 
Babylonian dynasty, according to Pinches’s reading (but >ee 
Pinches himself, TSBA, 1881, p. 48), is untenable. Winckler 
{GBA 67 /. 328 ; A OF 1 275 Jp.), and Sayce (AY’< 21 I 13) read 
Uru-azagga. The Athbash theory is equally wrong. On this 
and on similar cyphers see Hal. Mel. 245 (his theory is peculiar); 
and cp Leb-kamai. t. K. C. 

SHESHAI ('L‘ ; p ; , § 58, cp Shashai ; cec[c]ci 
[BFL]), one of the b’nc Anak, perhaps an old Hebronite 
clan-name (Nu. 1322 C€M€I [A], Josh. 15 14 coycei 
[BL], [A], Judg. 1 10f pee©! [A]); see Anakim. 

Sayce {Crit. MonJ 1 ' 204) combines the name with .Sasu 
n / HDu* (the Egyptian name for the Syrian Bedouins). 
But <£> BL in Josh. 15 14, and the fact that r'D is frequently 
miswritten t’13, rtiay suggest ‘ Cushi ’ ("chs); ‘Anak’ 
itself may come from ‘ Amalek’ = ‘ Jerahmeel’ (Che.). 
See, however, Siiesiian, Jerahmeel, § 2fi. 

SHESHAN (JL't*. § 58 ; some MSS. p'V [Kenn.]; 

CCOCAM, CCOCAN [B], CCOCAN [A], CIC&N [L]), whose 
daughter married his servant Jarha { q . v .) and became 
the head of an interesting genealogical list (1 Ch. 234-41). 
See Jer ahmeel, § 2/. The names may contain authentic 
tradition (Gray, HPN 234/.) ; at all events, it is quite 
independent of the (possibly tribal) genealogy in vv . 25-33 
(cp v. 33^), where Sheshan appears as the son of lshi and 
father of Ahlai ( v. 31). The natural presumption that 
Ahlai was his daughter has no evidence to support it. 
Indeed, since it is probable that Jarha was not so 
much an ‘ Egyptian ’ as a Musrite, and since the name 
Sheshan is reminiscent of the old Hebronite Shesiiai 
[q.v.], it may be conjectured that we have here an 
allusion to the introduction of Hebronite and Musrite 
blood into the Jerahmeelites (see Hebron). 1 Whether, 

1 That is to say, the fact that the Jerahmeelites married into 
the older inhabitants of Hebron, is expressed in genealogical 
fashion hy saying that Jarha married a ‘daughter of Sheshan ’ 
(cp Daughter, Genealogies i., § i). It is possible that 
Sheshan (in spite of the philological difficulty) may have been 
connected with sasu (\/nD;?)> the Egyptian designation for 
Bedouins (cp Edom, § 2). 
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SHESHBAZZAR 


indeed, * Jarha ’ was supposed to be etymologically akin 
to Jerahmeel (as a hypocoristicon) is a matter for con¬ 
jecture. s. A. c. 

SHESHBAZZAR 0 V 3 W, § 83 ; C&CABACCAPOC 

[A, in Ezra 5 16 -ap’], cra/Sacrapxj? [L]; but B in Ezral 8 aafiav- 
a<rap, 614 fiayaaap ib. 16 aapfiayap. In 1 Esd. 2 12 15 Sana- 
BASSAR, <Ta.vap.a<T<ra.p<t>, <rap.ai'a<r<rdpov [B], aaro/ 3 acrcrapo?, cra/u.a. 
[A], <rao-a/ 3 aAao'<rapo? [L], ib . G 18 20 ; Sanabassarus, aa^avaa- 
crapo? [B in z >. 18], / 3 acrcrapa>, cra/ia^acraapo^, B v . 20, A, L, 
<ra<ra/3aAacrcrapo9, -r}$), the first governor of Judah under the 
Persians, Ezra 1 8 11 514 i6f. 

Van Hoonacker (Acad., Jan. 30, 1892, Nouvelles 1 
Etudes , 94 f) acutely explained the name as = Bab. 

1 Name S ama s-bil(° r -bal?)-usur— i.e., ‘ O Sun-god 
protect the son’ ; cp laoadovxwos (see 
Adrammelech). So Che. Acad., Feb. 6, 1892, Well- 
hausen (1894), and doubtfully Guthe (1899). But the 
Greek forms point to the name of the Moon-god Sin as 
the first element in the name. The only difficulty in 
this view is the ^ for Ass. s ; but this is hardly insuper¬ 
able. Accepting 0 ’s form Sanabassar for Sheshbazzar 
we are enabled to accept the very plausible identification 
of San(a)bassar with Shenazzar (1 Ch. 3 18), first proposed 
by Imbert (1888-89), and accepted by Sir H. Howorth, 
Renan, and Ed. Meyer (Ent. des Jud. 77ff.). Upon this 
hypothesis San(a)bassar was not identical with Zerub- 
babel (so van Hoonacker, Wcllhausen), but his uncle 
and predecessor. That Sanballat (q.v. ) and the first 
governor of the Jews should have had names com¬ 
pounded with Sin would be a striking coincidence. But 
though this may have been the learned redactor’s mean¬ 
ing, it is doubtful whether the original narrator intended 
it. The chief captivity may have been in N. Arabia. 

In this case the first part of the name Sheshbazzar would 
represent 02 (Cush in N. Arabia) ; the second part 
might possibly come from n£ra (Zarephath). Cp 
Shenazzar, Zerubbabel. 

In Ezra 18 Sheshbazzar is called loosely ‘prince of 
Judah’ (."ni.V 1 ? jpjj'j); in 5 14 he is called ‘governor’ 

2. Notices. ( n T^’ the same title which is S iven to 
Zerubbabel in Haggai (] x 14 2 s 21). He 
is said to have received from Cyrus’s official the sacred 
vessels which Nebuchadrezzar had taken away with a 
charge to deposit them in the temple at Jerusalem when 
it had been rebuilt. In 5 16 Tattenai (q.v.) mentions 
that the foundations of the temple had been laid by 
Sheshbazzar. Kosters (Herstel, 33) admits that he is 
probably a historical personage, and that he bears a 
Babylonian name, but thinks that he was a Persian, 
and that the Chronicler introduces a Shenazzar into the , 
genealogy of Zerubbabel from interested motives. That 
Sheshbazzar brought back the sacred vessels, and laid 
the foundations of the temple, Kosters denies. On the 
two latter points see Intr. Is. pp. xxxv, 281/, but 
bearing in mind the possibility that different views of 
the land of the captivity and of the circumstances attend¬ 
ing the gradual lightening of the burdens of the Jews 
may have been taken by the narrator and the redactor 
respectively. But cp Mever, Ent. des Jud., pp. 75 ff. ; 
Guthe, G VI 245; Winckler, KAT& 285, with refer¬ 
ences (Sheshbazzar a son of Jehoiachin) ; and sec Ezra 
AND NkIIEMIAH [BOOKS], § 7. 

The identification of Sheshbazzar and Shenazzar (Shen’assar) is 
questioned by Lohr ( TJicol. Rundschau, 1181 Jf.), hut justified 
by Ed. Meyer (ZA 77FT8 343 \/.), who refers to the different 
pronunciation of the sibilants in Assyrian and Babylonian, and 
explains the differences in the reproduction of these names by 
differences of pronunciation. T. K. C. 

SHETH (HIT, CH 0 ). 1. Nu. 24 17+, regarded by 

AY, RV m g-, 0 , Vg., Pesh., as a proper name, on the 
assumption that Seth the son of Adam is intended ; this 
is in fact the old Jewish tradition—the * sons of Sheth ’ 
are the ‘sons of men’ (Onk.), the ‘armies of Gog y 
(ps.-Jon.). The assumption is untenable; but at any 
rate Sheth must be a proper name. The sceptre of 
Israel, we are told, ‘shall smite the temples of Moab, 
and the crown of the head of all the sons of Sheth.’ 
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SHEWBREAD 

I The name might come from the Suti, the Syrian Bedouins 
| mentioned in the Amarna Tablets. But in the parallel 
1 passage, Jer. 4845, we find pRc* for nv, and this suggests 
4 Cushan ’ (cp Crit. Bib. on Am. ‘>2). For ztez, 

1 Moab,’ read probably- mc, 4 Missur ’ (cp Moab, § 14). 
The Misrites or Cushites were among Israel’s chief foes. 
Most, however, with Dillmann, interpret ntf (hn^?) in 
the sense of ‘ tumult ’ (so RV). 

2. x Ch. 1 1, RV Seth (q.v.). t. k. C. 

SHETHAR (in‘C ; ), in Esth. 1 14, MT, one of the 
‘seven princes’ at the court of Ahasuerus. 0 ’s 

CAPCA 0 <\IOC [BXL^J, c<\pec 0 eoc [A] seems to re¬ 
present both Shethar and Tarsiiish. According to 
Marquart (Fund. 69), Shethar comes from 'nsmr, with 
which, however, compare the O. Pers. siydtis ’joy.’ 
This presupposes the accepted view that the scene of 
the Esther-story was always laid in Persia, and that 
consequently the names may be expected to have a 
Persian appearance. For another explanation see 
Purim, § 3, and cp Tarshisii. 

SHETHAR-BOZNAI, RV Shethar-bozenai pHC? 

C<\0ApBoyZANA. -AN [B]r ‘ NAl> N€ [A], 0^p- 
BoyzANAlOC [L]). The name of a Persian (?) official, 
mentioned with Tattenai, Ezra 536 6613 1 Esd. 83 
( cradpa{iov£av7)s [BA], [L]) 7 (-ftovp{. [B], -fiovg 

[A], -£«*• [L]) 627 7 1 [BA], -0c*. [L]), AY 

Sathrabuzanes. Four explanations may be men¬ 
tioned ; the fourth assumes that underlying the present 
narrative there is an earlier story of the relations between 
the Jews and the A r . Arabian governors. 

(1) Shethar-boznai may be a corruption of = 

^U0po(3ov£dv7)s, Old Pers. ‘Mithrobauzana’— i.e., ‘ having 
redemption through the Mithra. 11 (2) Marquart takes a 
different view (Fund. 53 f .). He equates “jnc ; with Old 
Pers. Cithra (‘seed,’ ‘ brilliance’) and quotes names com¬ 
pounded with this word. 2 (3) Winckler (Kohut Semitic 
Studies , 34 f .), however, considers that "jiia inc* may be 
the title of an official (e.g. , chief clerk of the chancery), 
and compares the inscription on a weight from Abydos, 
where rsqd *nnD is attested as such a title. In this case, 
for iricl we must read inb'- But the second part of the 
title seems incorrectly transmitted. Winckler’s reason 
is that '3 'v is not followed, as we should have expected, 
by a description of the office of the person so called. 
(4) Upon the theory mentioned above, it is at any rate 
possible that me* comes from trunn (Tarsiiish [q.v.]), 
the original of which may be "ntfN, and from 
‘ Asshurite ’ and ‘ Cushanite ’ are two N. Arabian 
ethnics, used perhaps as personal names. See Crit. 
Bib. t. K. c. 

SHEVA (N^*). 1. b. Caleb b. Hezron, the ‘ father ’ 

of Machbena (i Ch. 249; aaov [B], -A [A], crove [L]). 

2. 2 S. 20 25 (Ktb. ; see Seraiah (i). 

SHEWBREAD (COBH Cr6). Uhem hap-panlm, lit. 

‘ bread of the face ’ or ‘ presence-bread ’ (RY m ff-). See 
Sacrifice, §§ 14, 340 ; Ritual, § 2 ; Temple, § 
16, and Altar, § 10 (8). 

© apr01 TOV irpoo-omov (1 S. 21 7 [6]), a. [rij?] upoOecreoj^ (Ex. 
40 23 [where cn*? occurs alone], 2 Ch. 4 19), a. t. npo<r<}>opa<; 
(1 K.748), a. evuiniov; (Rx. 25 30); Vg. panes propositions. 
With the exception of 1 K. (!! 2 Ch. 4 19), and x S. only in P. 

Other expressions are (a) lehent hat-tamui, 1'prin CnSi EV 
‘the continual bread'(Nu. 47 [P], oi aproi oi Sta. Trarros); (b) 
l. ham-ma\iraketh, 1 Ch. 9 32 (AV»’g- ‘ l>read of ordering ’), 
ma'areketh I. 2 Ch. 13 11 (a. t. npo 6 e<reaj<;, Vg. as above); ( c ) 
l. kbdes, 1 S. 21 5 (‘ hallowed [RV “ holy ”] bread ’; a. ciyioi). 

Zimmern (Beitrdge zar Kenntniss tier Bab. Ret ., Rituals- 

1 So Andreas, in Marti. Bibl.-aram. Gram. 87 ; E. Meyer, 
Ent. d. Jud. 32. Mi0po/3ov£an7s occurs in Arrian, i. IG3, Diod. 
31 22. 

3 In the address of the letter of ‘ Tattenai the governor beyond 
the river and Shethar-boznai ’ (Ezra 5 6), the verb in MT is in 
the sing., and the suffix in HJTPJ 3 is also sing. Marquart 
suggests that Shethar-boznai may have come in from the 
subscription. 
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tafeln , 94) includes among the constituent parts of a Babylonian 1 
sacrifice ‘ the laying of loaves’ (akalu) before the deity. It was ' 
usual to present either 12 or (3X12) 36. The loaves were of 
some fine meal, perhaps wheat. They were called akal viutki , 
‘sweet loaves’— i.e., unleavened. 

SHIBAH (nipiT), Gen. 2633 RV, AV Shebah {q.v.). 
SHIBBOLETH (rtau’), the word which the fugitive 
Israelites mispronounced, so falling into the trap set for 
them by the Gileadites (Judg. 126 ). 

0 B renders eirr-cu/ 617 o7<x\v<:. Being unable to reproduce the 
s/t in shibboleth, the translator chose crra^i/s, where <tt was 
found rather difficult to pronounce. (‘And he said, Sibboleth,’ 
remains untranslated.) 

So the French betrayed themselves by their pro¬ 
nunciation of ceci and ciceri in the Sicilian vespers, 
13th March, 1282 (Berthean). An analogous story is 
related by Doughty (Ar. Des. 1 155). When the Druses 
came on to slay Ibrahim Pasha’s troops, a grace was 
accorded to the Syrians in the force, ‘O man, say 
Camel.' Every Syrian answered Jemel (J as in French, 
whilst in parts of Egypt J is pronounced as G). So the 
Damascene soldiers were saved. 

On the phonetic point involved in the narrative see Marquart 
XA Til 7 S (1888) 151 Jf., and cp G. A. Cooke in Hastings' 
D/i, s. v. 

SHIBMAH (nD 3 b») t Nu. 32 3 B AV, RV Sibmah 
{q.v.). 

SHICRON, RV Shikkeron (pT^’; (eic) cok\oo 0 
[B]. (eic) AKKApCONA [A], (eic) CAXApbONA [L>] I 
Scchrona [Vg. ]), at the western end of the X. boundary 
of Judah, Josh, la r 1, t apparently between Ekron (&K- 
KApooN) and Jabneel. 

SHIELD. The most ancient defensive piece of armour 
was the shield, buckler, roundel, or target. The weapon 
varied greatly in make, form, and size, therefore bore 
a variety of names. 

1. sinnahy H 3 S (\/pS, ‘ preserve,’‘ protect’) ; most commonly 
rendered flvpeos, flrpatos, but also, some five times, onbov, in the 

sense in which that word is used by the Greek ! 
1 . Terms, historical writers; cp birAtrrj?; Vg. scutum , but 
also, less properly, clypetis. This was a large 
shield which is commonly found in connection with spear, 
and was the shelter of heavily-armed infantry (1 S. 17 7 41 etc.) ; 
it is also used figuratively of Yahwe’s favour and faithfulness. 
We hear of this shield being borne in front of the warrior by a j 
Shield-bearer (rr^n ; 1 S. 177 RV). 

2. mage tty (\/p 3 , ‘cover,’ ‘defend’); most commonly 

rendered 0vpeo?, but also occasionally armis and neArq, scutum. 
This was a buckler, or smaller shield, which, from a similar 
juxtaposition with sword, bow, and arrows, appears to have been 
the defence of the light-armed infantry and of chiefs; it is used 
figuratively also of the scales or scutes of leviathan ; as a metaphor 
for a king or ruler (Ps. 18 [19I Hos. 4 18 Ps. 47 9 [io]), etc. 

3. sbherdh, rnrp, Ps. 01 4b A doubtful word. A second 
word for ‘shield’ in the same line of the stanza is improbable. 

0 reads xuxAcocret—/.<?., 7 ) 322 ', which Whitehouse and Che. 
PsA-) adopt. 

4- Xelet, The derivation and meaning of this word are 

both obscure. In 2S. 87 ybiSiov (reading n "!£’!> ?) and in !! 1 Ch. 

18 7 xAoios (also reading mys?); in 2 K. 11 10 rpiaoos [BA], 
Sopv [L], but in | 2 Ch. 239 ottAci (L Sopv, a<nris, and ojrAa); 
Cant. 4 4 / 3 oAi< 5 cs ; Jer. 51 ( 28 ) j 1 ^aperpa?. 

5. kidotiy pT 3 . See Javelin, 5. 

6. 0t»pe6s, Eph. 0 16 (metaphorically, of faith ). 1 

Among the Hebrews, as among other peoples at an 
r , early stage of development (cp Evans, 

2. irorm, etc. A//c Jlronze / m p/ emg „ ts 0 f at. Brit. 

343), shields were no doubt at first made of wicker- 

1 [To these, according to some (Baethgen, Kirkpatrick), should 
be added 'dgdhih. In Ps. 40 9 [10], where MT has 

rnSjy, properly ‘waggons’ [EV ‘chariots’], 0 has flupeou?, and 
Tg. j'S':y, ‘shields.’ P»ut in Nu. 31 50 Ezek. 16 12 ‘dgil, 

means ‘a ring,’and it is not probable that the Psalter should 
contain two words for ‘shield ’ (see 3) found nowhere else in the 
OT. On the assumption that in Ps. 40 and elsewhere (see 
Psalms, § 28) the Jerahmeeliles or Edomites are the foes chiefly 
referred to, Cheyne (/\y.( 2 )) would read J S 3 1 corrupt 

forms of nV often present 3 instead of n- Op Ps. TO 3 [4], as 
restored in Ps.W, 

He has broken the quiver of Cusham, 

The shield and the sword of Jerahtneel. T. k. c.] 
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work, wood, or hide. The leather coverings would vary 
in thickness ; a single hide, if suitably prepared, some¬ 
times serving as well as a double. At a later date the 
wooden framework was bordered with metal. The 
partial employment of metal would soon suggest the 
discarding of wood almost (or quite) entirely. 

In Egypt the shield ‘ was most commonly covered 
with bull’s hide, having the hair outwards, like the 
laseion of the Greeks, sometimes strengthened by one 
or more rims of metal, and studded with nails or metal 
pins, the inner part being probably wickerwork or a 
wooden frame, like many of those used by the Greeks 
and Romans, which were also covered with hide ’ (Wilk. 
A tic. Egypt. 1 198/.). 

We may infer that the early Israelites—or at any 
rate the Canaanites—borrowed the forms in use in 
Egypt . 1 Their common shields would therefore be a 
kind of parallelogram, broadest and arched at the top 
and cut square beneath. They were of wood covered 
with leather ; a late prophet (Ezek. 399) speaks of them 
as easily burned. 

The sinnah was most likely what in the feudal ages 
would have been called a pavise , for such occurs on the 
Egyptian monuments. Sometimes such a weapon was 
above 5 ft. high. 2 An example of an Egyptian weapon 
of the kind is to be seen in Erman’s picture ( Life in 
Anc. Egypt , 524 ; see also Wilk. Anc. Eg\pt. I202 ) of 
a soldier of the Middle Empire. The body is not 
protected by other armour—a fact which suggests that 
in ancient times the shield was large in proportion 
as other defensive armour was lacking. This shield 
resembles a Gothic window in shape. Shields of such 
dimensions must have been made of light material. 
During a march they were, at any rate in the time 
of Rameses II., hung over the soldiers’ backs (see 
Erman, 546). At a later date the Assyrian pikemen 
carried an ‘ enormous shield, sometimes round and 
convex, sometimes arched at the top and square at the 
bottom ’ (Masp. Struggle of the Nations , 627 f. ). But 
the Assyrians had shields of all sizes. Layard ( Nineveh 
and Babylon , p. 193/ ) found bronze shields at Nimroud. 
They were ’ circular, the rim bending inwards, and 
forming a deep groove round the edge.’ They had iron 
handles, ‘ fastened by six bosses or nails, the heads of 
which form an ornament on the outer face of the shield. 
The diameter of the largest and most perfect is 2 feet 
6 inches.’ 

The lighter shields may perhaps have been soaked in oil 
(2 .S. 1 21, but see col. 2334, and cp Lbhr, ad loc. , Is. 21 5, 
yet see Dnhm, who keeps the text, though declining 
the usual interpretation, and Crit. Bib., where the text 
is criticised), ‘in order that the weapons of the enemy 
might the more readily glide off them’ (Dr. TBS 183). 
As to the source whence shields were procured, one 
must have recourse to conjecture. It has been sug¬ 
gested (Kitto, Cycl. ) that ‘hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
and elephant skin shields may have been brought from 
Ethiopia, and purchased by the Israelites in the 
Phoenician markets ; such small whale-skin bucklers 
as are still used by Arabian sw'ordsmen would come 
from the Erythraean Sea.’ In Nah.24 shields 4 made 
red’ (with copper, according to Nowack) are spoken 
of; but the text is too doubtful to be trusted. Among 
the ‘ Hittites ’ one of the three occupants of a chariot 
bore a small shield with which he protected him¬ 
self and the others (see Chariot, col. 729) ; on the 
other hand, the single chariot-soldier of Egypt had to 

1 In a picture of a ‘Philistine’ ship of war given by Maspero 
(The Struggle of the Nations, 701) the combatants carry small 
round shields. In the picture of the storming of Dapuru, the 
fortress of the Kheta, given in Erman (Anc. Egypt, 533), shields 
of various shapes and sizes are well illustrated. 

2 Cp Hewitt, Ancient Armour in Europe .* ‘besides the 
ordinary Northern shields, we sometimes find them represented 
of so large a size as to cover the whole person.’ Hewitt points 
out that the same kind of shield is to be seen in Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Indian monuments (77), and that ‘the Chinese 
still (1855) use a large round shield of cane-wicker’ (ib. note vi). 
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protect himself as well as manage his chariot (Erman, 
Anc. Egypt. 550). During the Assyrian and Persian 
supremacy the Hebrews may have used the square, 
oblong, and round shields of those nations, and may 
have subsequently copied those of Greece and Rome. 
High personages might have shields of precious metals 
(iS. 176 1 K. 1427 [brass], 2 S. 87 1 K. 10 16/ 14 26; 
cp 1 Macc. 14 24 15 18 [gold]; the exaggeration in 
1 Macc. 639 cannot be added ; shields partly of brass or 
gold seem to be intended). 

To facilitate their management the shields had a 
wooden or leathern handle, and they were often slung 

3 Management over the neck by a thong ' with 
3. management. U)e , arger kinds a testudo could be 

formed by pressing the ranks elose together ; and while 
the outside men kept their shields before and on the 
flanks, those within raised theirs above the head, and 
thus produced a kind of surface, sometimes as close and 
fitted together as a pantile roof, and capable of resisting 
the pressure even of a body of men marching upon it. 
We learn from Erman (529 f) that when the soldiers of 
the first army of Amon [Amen] pitched their camp, they 
arranged their shields to form a great four-cornered 
enclosure. 

To break the force of a blow, * bosses ' or 6 fx<f>a\ol 
were attached ; cp aenrides dfjifiaXoeacrcu (Horn. //. 448). 
But w'hether sueh ‘ bosses ’ are really referred to in Job 
1526, where MT (and consequently EV) makes the 
wieked man ‘ run upon ’ God ‘ with the thick bosses of 
his bucklers/ vjjd '33 ’3j;3, is. to say the least, doubtful. 


The whole verse has a suspicious aspect. 

Shields were hung upon the battlements of walls 
(Ezek. 27 n, if the text is eorrect [but cp Crit. Bib.\ 
Cant. 44 [?], cp 1 Macc. 457), and, as still oecurs, chiefly 
above gates of cities by the watch and ward. In time 
of peace they were covered to preserve them from the 
sun, and in war uncovered ; this sign w’as poetically 
used to denote coming hostilities, as in Is. 226 etc. 

besides the works mentioned above, use has been made in a 
few instances of the article 4 Arms ’ in Kitto’s Bib. Cyclop. 

M. A. C. 


SHIGGAION (|'V|C ; ), Ps. 7 r (title). The traditional 
Jewish view (cp Aq. a.yvb’qfxa, Sym., Theod. virkp ay- 
voias) connects it with nrJ, saga A, 'to wander,’ sup¬ 
posing an ‘error’ of David (see Ignorance, Sins or) 
to be referred to, 1 whilst Rodiger, Ewald, Delitzsch, 
and others explain it as ‘ dithyramb ’ on the same 
etymological theory ( 0 R R‘ AR simply \pa\p.os). More 
plausible would be ‘a prophetic rhythm’ (n;ty = y:^ ; 
cp Ar. saj'a, the rhyming prose of the Arabian kahins 
or diviners). 2 3 Ps. 7 , however, is not in the Hebrew 
or in the Arabian prophetic style, nor is its tone 
more prophetic than that of other psalms. Zimmern 
(.Busspsalmen , 1; cp Hal. Rev. St { »i. , 1894, p. 1) 
connects Shiggaion with sigli, the name of a class of 
Babylonian hymns ; but ligu is properly ‘ vehement 
lamentation’ (Del. Ass. HUB), a description whieh 
does not apply to Ps. 7 . 

In Hab. 3 1 the plur. Shigionoth (nfa’JSl, Aq. Sym. [cttI] ayvor )- 
P-aT<ov ; Vg. [pro] ignorantiis; AVmg-. * variable songs or tunes ’) 
is plainly an error for ri'J'3C’/ ( see Sheminith, Upon). The 
clever suggestions of Gratz (nrjj YK') an< J Wellhausen (mj'jj)(cp 
/u.era dSV)? ; also, in Ps. Sol. 17 , title) fail to do justice 
to the facts. Griitz neglects ky ; Wellhausen changes & into 
j, and gives a plur. form and a meaning to which it lias no 
right (see Neginah, but cp Habakkuk [Book], § 8 ). 

T. K. C. 

SHIHON Josh. 19r 9 AV, RV Shion ( q . v .). 

SHIHOR OF EGYPT, RV Shihor [The Brook] of 

Egypt (iCh. 135, D' 3 Sp “YirTii* [a7ro] opt(ov alyvnrov [BnAL]), 


1 See the Midrash, and cp Field, Hex ., ad loc. 

2 See Wellh. Ar. HeidS D 130 ; Hoffm. ZA TICS 89, and cp 
Prophet, § 13. Hitzig on Ps. 7 1 makes the above comparison, 
but combines with it an arbitrary theory. 

3 (like '3) may proceed from an original jn. 
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SHIHOR OF EGYPT 

or ‘ Shihor (RV The Shihor), which is before [i.e., eastward 
of] Egypt * (EV, Josh. 13 3, OnsO 'jp-ty airo rr)? 

aoucrjrov ?] 77J? Kara npoa<oTrov aty. [BAL]), Is. 23 3, 

Shihor (TO; /xeTa/ 36 Awi/ = “)nc [BRAQ]), Jer. 2 18 (line*, yrpov 
[BRAQ], o-twp [Qmg.]). 

The position of the Shihor question was until lately 
as follows. In Is. 283 Jer. 2 18 either the Nile, or more 
strictly (Frd. Del. Par. 311) the Pelusiac arm of the 
Nile, seemed evidently to be intended, which appeared 
to make it probable that in iCh. I 3 s Josh. 133 also 
the reference was to the Nile. This required the 
assumption that both the Chronicler and R D gave an 
idealistic extension to the SW. frontier of Canaan. It 
was urged, on the other hand, that in Nu. 34 s Josh. 1 4 
1K.865 2 K. 247 Is. 27 12 the S. or SW. frontier 
specified is the cnsfiD bn: (MT), which is supposed to be 
the Wady el-’Aris (see Egypt, River of), and accord¬ 
ing to Franz Delitzsch and Kantzsch-Socin this wady is 
also referred to in Gen. 15 18 as the cnsD vu (MT). 
Were there, then, two Shihors? Steuernagel removes 
the difficulty in part by reading -men, ‘ the desert ’ 
instead of -nrrtrn, ‘the Shihor’ (see <S>), in Josh. 13 3, 
and Benzinger does the same for 1 Ch. 13 s by supposing 
that a thoughtless scribe substituted nrrr for Vn: 
(cp 1 K.865)— i.e., the Wady el-’Arls. In Is. 23 s Jer. 
2 r8 the reference to the Nile has been pretty generally 
admitted. All that remained was to get a probable 
explanation for Shihor. The existence of the name 
Shihor-libnath in the territory of Asher seemed to 
favour a Hebrew meaning ; and it was thought that 
‘ Shihor’ might mean ' the dark-coloured turbid stream,’ 
in allusion to the black mud of the Nile (cp the native 
name of Egypt, Kemet , ‘the black land,’ Egypt, § 1). 
Hommel, ‘ however, in 1897 (AHT 244), changed the 
position of the Shihor question, by showing that in all 
probability there was, to the SW. of Canaan, a land of 
Asshur or Shur, extending from the Wady el-’Arls to 
the region of Beersheba and Hebron, and pointed out 
the striking parallelism between * the Shihor which is 
before onsa ’ in Josh. 133 and ‘Shur which is before 
nnss ’ in Gen. 25 18. He even went so far as to explain 
TOJ (Geshur) as * simply a contraction of Ge-Ashur or 
GtbShur.’ The present writer’s investigations are in 
the main independent of those of Winckler and Hommel, 
though stimulated by the earlier writings of these 
scholars. He is of opinion that the true name of this 
region is neither Geshur nor Asshur but Ashhur (out of 
whieh the other forms arose), and that Shihor is a 
eognate of this, also that Ashhur, Asshur, or Geshur 
acquired a wider reference than Hommel has indicated. 

The theory of the present writer is that this term occurs in 
many passages of the OT as practically synonymous with 
Jerahmeel, and we can well believe that the E'lSO Vnj (if this 
phrase may be taken to mean ‘ the wady of Misrim — i.e., of the 
Arabian Musri), was also at an early period called the wady of 
Ashhur, and at a later time the wady Shihor (a modification of 
Ashhur, cp Shehariah); between 1 Ch. 13 5 and 1 K. 865 there 
will, therefore, if these views are correct, be no inconsistency. 

A fair estimate of this theory is only possible in connection 
with a thorough methodical study of the OT, or at least of the 
greater part of it, from the point of view indicated at the end of 
the article Name. There is little reason to suppose (see Crit. 
Bib.) that the result will be adverse to the theory. 

It should also be emphasised that the eritieal investiga¬ 
tion here referred to supports the view that Winekler’s 
explanation of the name onsD as the N. Arabian Musri 
in the phrase c'“i3D Sru* and in a large number of 
passages besides those whieh eontain this phrase, is 
correet. Hommel’s more recent theory that use {i.e ., 
according to him, Mosar or Masor) means Midian— i.e ., 
the NW. Arabian coast from Leukekome to ’Akabah, 
is closely akin to that of Winckler, who regards Musri 
as the name of a N. Arabian kingdom, in vassalage 
to the more powerful Minaean kingdom, and peopled 
by the race called Midian (ep A”A 143). 

We have still to ascertain whether Is. 23 3 and Jer. 

218, critically regarded, are, or are not, consistent with 
the theory respecting Ashhur, Asshur, or Geshur, stated 
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above, (a) Is. 233 , as it now stands, is fairly rendered 
by RV :— 

* And on great waters the seed of Shihor, the harvest of the 
Nile (T'K’), was her revenue ; and she was the mart (?) of 
nations.’ 

With the exception of Duhm all commentators have 
admitted that Shihor here means the Nile, though Dill- 
man n noticed the awkwardness of the style here and 
elsewhere in the poem, which, together with the occur¬ 
rence of ‘ Kasdim ’ (Chaldaeans) in v. 13, suggested his 
theory that the original work ( vv. 1-13) was recast by a 
later hand (cp Intr. Is. 139-143). Duhm, however, 
thinks that the writer means the Shihor on the S. border 
of Asher (see Shihor-lihnatii), ‘which, according to 
Gen. 4920 (Ezek. 27 18), supplied Zidon with corn and 
the like.’ 

He regards -jin’ (no tin ©) as an incorrect gloss. Duhm 
speaks of 4 Zidon 1 rather than 4 Tyre,’ because *y A * in w- 5(?)8 is, 
in his opinion, miswritten for p-px* Marti assents to this, but 
thinks that the gloss (*nN') is correct, and that ‘Shihor,’ after 
all, does mean the Nile. If, however, it is highly probable (see 
Pkoi-het, § 35i$^) that the geographical names have been trans¬ 
formed by an editor in very many of the prophecies, it becomes 
at once probable that here, as elsewhere, “IS should be “ilfTp, and 
pTX either jHD or perhaps In this case we can hardly 

doubt that (Shihor), which is not understood by © to be 
the name of a river, or even a proper name at all, should be 
either C'"inD, ‘merchants’ (so ©), or rather Tnil’N, ‘Ashhur.’ 
trtnn > n 1610 has the same origin (see Taksiiish), whilst 
TIX' presumably comes from *y>l* At any rate, the presence of 
inr and inD close together points to the existence of much 
uncertainty as to the right reading of the word which underlies 
both words. 

( b) In Jer. 2 i 8 the prophet reproaches the Jews for 
being continually on the road to q'-isc, 4 to drink the 
water of Shihor,’ and to Asshur, 4 to drink the water of 
the river.’ Most think that chss means ‘Mizraim’— 
i. t\ , Egypt—and that ‘Asshur’ is the great kingdom 
whose capital was Nineveh. But in the context (u. 16) 
we only read of the 4 sons of Noph and Tahapanes. ’ 
Either then 4 Asshur ’ is superfluous, or it denotes the 
same country as ensa- In the latter case chsd must 
mean the N. Arabian Musri, and (‘ Noph and 

Tahapanes’??) must be corrupt. 1 Clearly this is pre¬ 
ferable ; the quatrain in v. 18 must not be mutilated. 

4 Shihor ’ and 1 Asshur 1 are ultimately the same name, 
but 4 Shihor’ has already become differentiated from 
4 Asshur,’ and means the enss ~\ni (Gen. In 18). 2 That 
(£S in v. 18 reads yrjcou (Gihon) instead of ‘Shihor’ is 
hardly of importance for textual criticism. 

It does, however, prove that the Greek translator did not 
understand Shihor, and therefore substituted for it a name 
which, owing to a misinterpretation of Gen. 2 13 (where 1 Cush ’ 
becomes 4 Ethiopia’), he supposed to be a Hebrew name for the 
Nile. It is no objection to our exegesis that in re 36 TtJ'K is 
represented as di.-tinct from for in r>. 18 the right reading 

probably is, not -yt^\y (Asshur), hut nncx (Ashhur). 

The above is written independently of Hommel's later in¬ 
vestigations ( Au/seitze , 3 1 [1901]) as well as of Winckler’s more 
recent writings. Hommel holds that in Josh. 13 3 and in 1 Ch. 
135 ‘the Shihor’ is inaccurately put fur the 4 nahal Mosar.’ 
He derives ‘Shihor’ from ‘Shihon,’ which he identifies with 
Seihan, the Arabic name of one of the rivers of Paradise. The 
4 Gihon ’ is the 4 river ’ (-,-::) of Asshur (or as he points it, 
Ashur—/.c., Edom); this he identifies with the Wady Sirhan 
(reckoned with the Euphratean stream region), the Hiddekel 
(as he thinks) of Gen. 2 14.. Hommel’s statements are criticised 
unsympathetically by Konig, Fibif neuc arabische Landschafts - 
nanieu ini A T beleuchtet (1902). ^ ^ q. 

SHIHOR-LIBNATH “lirPC*; C6IC0N [B], 

c[e]lcop [AL], kai AaBanaO ; Sihor et Labanath), 
apparently near^ Carmel on the S. boundary of Asher 
(Josh. I926f). The ancients, including Eusebius and 
Jerome (OS 27 f >23 1362), distinguished two places 
called respectively Shihor and Labanath. Since, how¬ 
ever, Shihor [q. v. ] occurs elsewhere only as the name 

1 Read S.y^nT mnsj; see Naphtuhim. 

2 Even if the Wady of Ashhur and the Wady of Musri were, 
strictly speaking, distinct, some laxity in a Hebrew writing is 
intelligible. 
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of a river, the moderns prefer to take Shihor-libnath as 
a compound phrase meaning 4 the Shihor of Libnath.* 
'There may have been a place near called Libnath, and 
Hommel (AH 7*243) ingeniously conjectures that the 
Asherites, who originally dwelt between Egypt and 
Judah (cp Asiier, § 1), called the stream which marked 
the S. boundary of their territory by the name of Shihor 
in memory of the Nile. ‘Shihor’ [?.**.], however, 
does not mean the Nile. It is more probable that 
just as (Carmel) comes (according to the present 
writer’s theory) from ^m’ (Jerahmeel), so -yin*:? 
(Shihor) in Josh., as well as elsewhere, comes from 
mrwK (Ashhur), and that both names indicate that the 
sites called 4 Carmel ’ and 4 Shihor ’ had been origin¬ 
ally occupied by Jerahmeelites and Ashhurites (a dis¬ 
tinction without a difference ?) respectively. There were 
probably other places called Ashhur (Heres, for instance 
[see Heres, Mount]) ; one of them was near Libnath, 
or belonged to a Laban or Libnah clan. See Shihor. 

From the earlier point of view, Dillmann’s identification of 
‘the [river] Shihor of Libnath* with the Nahr ez-Zerka (/>., 

4 1 he dark blue river,’a little to the N. of Citsarea, appeared 
plausible (but cp Buhl, Pal. 105). J. D. Michaelisand Gesenius 
( Thes. 1393) thought of the river Beltis (now Nahr Na'miin, S. 
of‘Akka), from the fine sand of w hich, according to Pliny, glass 
(.133^, ‘ transparence ’??) was made. t. K. C. 

SHIKKERON (p“Gp ; ), Josh. 15 n RV, AV Shicron 
(q.v.). 

SHILHI ('rpC\ § 52), apparently the name of the 
father-in-law of king Jehoshaphat, 1 K.2242 (c€M66l 
[B], caAaAa [A], ceAeei [L in 1630], 2Ch. 2O31 
(caAgi [BA], ceAeei [L]), but really, as the ceMeei 
of <£ H in 1 K.2242 (from ceAeeiM = Shilihm [q.v.]) 
shows, the name of the birthplace of Azubah, the king’s 
mother. The majority, if not all, of the names of 
Jehoshaphat's brothers, together with his own, suggest 
a family connection with the Negeb. Cp Halloiiesh. 

t. k. c. 

SHILHIM (D'nta). A city of Judah 4 towards the 
border of Edom,’ Josh. 15 32 (caAh [B], ceAeeiM 
[AL]). Perhaps the same as Sharuhen (q.v. ); cp 
also Shaaraim (Buhl, Pal. 185). Azubah, bath Shilhi 
(q.v.), was probably a native of Shilhim (see Shilhi). 

T. K. C. 

SHILLEM (Dk”), Gen. 46 24, SHILLEMITES 

('pk'H), Nu. 2649; in 1 Ch. 7 13 Shalixm, 7. 


SHILOAH, WATERS OF (rfkk *9). Is. 86 . See 

SlLOAM. 

SHILOH (&'&, Judg. 2121 Jer. r 12, VT2\ Judg. 2119 
1 S. 1 24 3 21 Jer. 7 12 14 269 41 5, but here ©RRQ traXijfx, ©A 
craAiofx, cp Salem ; Ps. 78 60; rDw* thirteen times ; <n?A«>, -w/x, 
-wv ; Jos. tnAois and criAw). 

A town of Ephraim, where the sanctuary of the ark 
was, under the priesthood of the house of Eli (q.v.). 

1. Ephraimite Accordin S ^oiS.Si *5. this sanctuary 
x was not a tabernacle, but a temple with 

doors. Josh. IS i [P], however, has it 
that the tabernacle was set up there by Joshua after the 
conquest. In Judg. 2119/ the yearly feast at Shiloh 
appears as of merely local character. Shiloh seems to 
have been destroyed by the Philistines after the disastrous 
battle of Ebenezer (cp Jer. 7 12 14 2669; see Israel, 
§11). The position described in Judg. 2119 (cp OS 
I52i) gives certainty to the identification with the 
modern Seiliin lying some 2 m. ESE. of Lubban 
(Lebonah), on the road from Bethel to Shechem. 
Here there is a ruined village, with a flat, double-topped 
hill behind it, offering a strong position, which suggests 
that the place was a stronghold as well as a sanctuary. 
A smiling and fertile landscape surrounds the hill. 

Cp Priest, § 2; OT/CM 268-271; L. \V. Batten, ‘The 
Sanctuary at Shiloh,’ JBL 19 [1900] 29-33 ' Graf, De templo 
Silonensi ; and Aug. Kohler, Bib/. Gesch. li. 1 xzf. \v. R. s. 
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That there was a Shiloh in the territory of Ephraim, 
2 Probable is uncleniaWe - h is probable, however, 

Beniamite that there was another P lace with at least 
town a simi,nr name » in Benjamin, which was 
confounded by later writers (Jer., Ps.) 
with the northern Shiloh. 

and are all regarded by the present writer as 
connected with (Shaul) and (Shalishah), names of 

Edomite, or rather Jerahmeelite, origin, which were not confined 
to one part of the country. He sees reason to think that the 
names, both of Eli and of his two sons, connect Eli’s family with 
the Jerahmeelhes, and there is evidence in the genealogy of 
Samuel connecting his family with the same X. Arabian stock ; 
indeed the name of Samuel (see Saul, § i) may appear identical 
with the Jerahmeelite name of Saul. 

11 is very possible that the sanctuary of the ark was 
in the Benjamite not in the Ephrainiite Shiloh (or rather 
Shalishah ?); also that in the original narrative from 
which Josh.lSi (cp 1951 21 2 22 g 12) is derived, the 
place intended was Shalishah in Benjamin. We can 
now probably understand aright the statement in Judg. 
1831 that the shrine containing Mieah’s graven image re¬ 
mained ‘ all the time that the house of God was in ,-5^-. ’ 
Laish or Dan was not improbably the famous city of 
Halusah in the Negeb (see Micah, § 2), and of course 
shared the fortunes of the sanctuary in Benjamin which 
contained the ark. The question also arises whether 
the enigmatical statement about the ' daughters of 
Shiloh ‘ in Judg. 21 19 ff. does not really refer to a 
southern city. In Shiloh ii. it has been argued that in 
all probability nS'C' (EV Shiloh) in Gen. 49 10 has been 
corrupted out of n£;S (Eaishah), which in turn is a 
popular distortion of Halusah. It is possible that the 
place near which, according to the narrative, the 
capture of wives was effected by the Benjamites was 
really Laishah— i. e. , Halusah. The transformation of 
names in Judg. 21 19, which this theory presupposes, is 
not stranger than similar transformations which we have 
assumed elsewhere. Bethel is the southern Bethel— 
containing the sanctuary of Halusah, Shecbem should 
b i Cusham (see Siieciikm), and Lebonah is a southern 
Libnah (cp Nu. 33 20/). Cp also Mklciiizkdek. 

Not only the names Eli, Hophni, Phinehas, but also Ahitub, 
strongly favour the view that the family of Eli was Jerahmeelite, 

. and to some extent make it natural to place the sanctuary of 
the ark in one of the territories known as Jerahmeelite. For 
3 '! 2 *nx (in accordance with types of corruption which we have 
often conjectured) is probably from nurn, ‘ Rehoboth,’ or TrtSHT* 

‘ Rehobothite,' a view which is somewhat confirmed by the famous 
reading of l! 3 B in 1 S. 4 21, ovoupapxafiioB, if we may take it 
(nearly as We., col. 2144) as n'l 3 rn ‘ix> ‘Alas, Rehohoth!’ It 
is, in fact, not improbable (as 1 S. 14 3 [see below] shows) that 
1132 'X (lehabod)and sietin (Ahitub) are ultimately the same 
name. The corruption of num into aicTlK not worse than 
many assumed corruptions, while the other corruption *X 
would be suggested by pious sentiment. Both corruptions, 
it will be noticed, imply the dropping out of a from what 
we may assume as the original name— i.c., jrcm "IK* ‘ Oi- 
rehoboth.’ May we then assume that there was a Rehoboth 
close to the Shalishah in Benjamin where the sanctuary of the 
ark may be best supposed to have been? It is better to bold 
that 4 Rehoboth ’ and * Jerahmeel ’ were used as synonyms. A 
clan of N. Arahian origin might indifferently be called ‘ Reho- 
bothite ’ and ‘Jerahmeelite’ (see Rehohoth). Thus an 
Ephraimite site for the sanctuary of the ark, though believed in 
by later writers, becomes more and more improbable. 

iS. 14 3 runs 'SjTp Dnr £"]3 lUIT'N TiX 31 S 2 *niCp . 7 T.X- 
There are many parallels for the view tnat -'23 \\* is a variant 
10 31 i 3 'mN ; TX would be inserted as a link when the variant 
made its way into the text. Note the warning Pasek. 

T. K. C. 

SHILOH (nj'C* ; on versions see below), a proper 
name in EV of Gen. 49 10. 

In the 1 Blessing of Jacob' (Gen. 49 1-27 ; cp Gf.xesis, 

§ 4, end) it is said—between the comparison of Judah 
1 Text and t0 a ^ on ’ anf * P oet ’ c description of 
versions Nourishing vine-culture in his territory 
—that ‘ the sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come ; and unto him shall the gathering of the 
people be,’ into which rendering of AV, however, 
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RV introduces the alterations 4 the ruler’s staff' for 
'a lawgiver’ (transferred to RV n «-) t ‘obedience’ for 
gathering, and 4 peoples for the archaism 4 people ’ 
RV m *> r - also gives, 4 Till he come to Shiloh, having the 
obedience of the peoples,’ and records the ambiguous 
reading iViJ. The Hebrew of MT is :_ 

HT?.TD E 3 C f TD^ X 1 ? 

’’&! i'?= pgnsi 

: D'sy nnp; 

Ginsburg gives as Kre iS'e 5 , which is a rare spelling of the 

place-name Shiloh, if it is not rather meant to signify ‘his son ’ 
see note. ’ 

A critical conspectus of the diverse interpretations of 
this passage would require many pages (for this we may 
refer to the special monographs). 1 We can only give 
such references to ancient or modern hypotheses as may 
save the student from committing himself to untenable 
or precarious views, and justify the offering of a new 
interpretation based upon a critical examination of the 
text, and confirmed by the study of some important 
historical passages elsewhere. It is not enough to rest 
in interpretations, however widely prevalent, which have 
an insecure textual basis ; we are bound to attempt to 
lift the exegesis of this much disputed passage to a higher 
level, and to free it from the uncertainties of theological 
or semi-theologieal controversy. 

The ancient renderings that chiefly concern us are :—■ 

1. iP (and Theod.): ovk exAeu//ei ap^iov TovSa xai rjyov- 
/let'O? ex ra>v pypwv avrov ecus av eA0>} ra aTTOKcipeva aura/, xal 
au7 0$ wpoaSoKia eOviov. Several MSS have ai an-oxeiTai, a few 
b a7rdxetrai avrcS or o dwoKeirai. The rendering ex rcov p-qpivv 
avrov is one of the signs that the interpretation "of the passage 
was influenced by Dt. ‘28 57. TrpocrSoxia suggests the reading 
njjpR On ra a.7rox. auTcu, see below. 

2. Aq. ovk dvaarrja-erai (rKrjwTpov ano T. xal axpi/Sa^o/uei'o? 
ano perai-v ttoScoj' avrov ew? av e\ 9 r) . . . xai avrai avarripa. 
\au)v. Sym. ov TTepiatpeBriaerai e£ovaia a7ro T. . , . 

3. Pesh. (a). 
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.~o» o*L.. 1* |t)j? 

)k.N 3 ..Ni.X 

‘The staff shall not depart from Judah, nor the interpreter 
from between his feet, until he cometh to whom it belongs, and 
for him do the peoples wait.’ 

( 6 ) Aphraates (ed. Wright, 320) instead of last three words. 

. V 0 ^ 3 ^ 0 QJ )>.SA.NR.V 0*^.0 Jlaa ^30 

‘ [to whom belongs] the kingdom, and for him do the peoples 
hope. ’ 

4. Tg. Onk. 

. xiSDi nun' n* 3 ic juS'r ray xS 
.t^ti xrre’C 'rrn ny xaSy ny \Ti33 'J3D 
i K'ccy pycne*’ rr*Si xmata x'n 

4 The wielder of power shall not pass away from the house of 
Judah, nor the scribe from his sons’ sons for ever until that the 
anointed one come to whom belongs the kingdom and to him 
shall the peoples submit themselves.’ 

We have first to ask, Can Shiloh be a proper name, 
as the Reformation Versions mostly suppose? 2 As 

2 Shiloh ^ river has wel1 observed, ‘ no ancient 

_ ^version, and indeed no known authority 

not a proper . 

for several centuries after the Christian 
name. 1 « . 

era, implies the Massoretic reading, or 

sees in the passage a proper name. It is true that it 
was generally interpreted in antiquity of the Messianic 


1 Chr. Werliin, De laudibus Judce (Havniae, 1838); S. R. 
Driver, ‘Gen. 49 10; an exegetical study,’ Jonrn. Phil. 
14 (1885)1-28. The former takes Shiloh to mean 4 peace- 
bringer ’— i.e. , Solomon; the conclusion of the latter scholar is 
eiven in the text in his own words. These monographs may 
be supplemented by the notes of Delitzsch, Dillmann, Gunkel, 
and Ball, in their works on Genesis. Cp also G. Baur, Gcsch. 
der Alttest. IVeissagung (t86i), 227-290. 

2 Driver traces this rendering to Seb. Munster (1534), who 
gives 4 quousque veniet Silo.’ Pagninus (1528) gave 4 Messias ’; 
Luther (1534), ‘der Held.’ 
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or ideal future of Israel ; but this sense was reached in 
virtue of the general context of the passage, and not 
through a proper name Shiloh.’ Indeed, a proper 
name meaning Peace-bringer (which is the sense 
postulated for the proper name Shiloh) can certainly 
not be derived from * to be quiet, careless, 

secure ’; the phrase we should have required is ic’, 

' prince of peace ’ (cp Is. 9 s [6]), or, if the text of Mic. 
5 4 [5] is correct, ci 7 e’\ ‘peace’ — i.e. , [Kunig, Sty/. 21] 
' auctor pads. ’ 1 

Those who (like Delitzsch.Dillmann) defend the render¬ 
ing, 'until he come to Shiloh,' see a reference to the 
_ >T c assemblv of the trilres of Israel held, ac- 

3. No referent cor ,, |ngto at S hiloh(Josh. is when 
° t -JP-f ' the land had been subdued before 
1 0 ‘ them.' They take 1:3;? to mean, not 
the royal sceptre, but the staff of the chieftain or leader, 
exactly like ppns (if this word really means * staff of 
authority'); so that the passage will mean, 'Judah 
shall continue to be the valiant leader of the tribes of 
Israel, till, the peoples of Canaan having been subdued, 
they can celebrate the victory by a solemn religious 
assembly at Shiloh.’ This, however, puts too much 
into the simple phrase 'until he comes to Shiloh,' and 
v. rod conveys the impression that the victory over the 
' peoples' is the victory, not of all the tribes, but of 
Judah. Moreover, aVir is not one of the recognised 
ways of spelling the place-name ' Shiloh,' and it is even 
doubtful whether the Massoretes intended to favour 
this interpretation. 2 

Hence some good critics adopt the old reading nW 
or \yp (see 0 ). According to Driver, the rendering 

4 0 ’s reading ' lil1 he whose is ] sha11 come ’ woulcl 
u b T k S afford an excellent sense, but is not 
unaccep a e. reconc j( a i,i e w ith the absence of the 
subject in the relative clause. ‘ Perhaps,' he adds, ‘we 
should fall back upon the original LXX construction, 
and render "Till that which (or, he that) is his shall 
come,” and regard the clause as an indeterminate ex¬ 
pression of the Messianic hope, which was afterwards 
defined more distinctly.’ The reading Vr is also 
adopted by Wellhausen [Gesch. I375, n. 1, but cp CH 
321), Stade {GJ 7 1 159, n. 5). Ball (doubtfully), Briggs, 
v. Orelli, Ilolzinger, (lunkel. It is thought to be pre¬ 
supposed, not only by 0, but also by the language of 
Ezek. 21 32 [27], asshsn iVtj/k ‘ until he come 

whose right it is.' 

If, however, ra ano*. aural is a genuine rendering, cannot he 
the whole nf the text which the translator had before him. The 
present writer, therefore ( i'heol. AVr’. cited at end), suggested 
t 1 ? rc*" or (as Ronsch before him) CC’'\ Most probably, how- 
ever, simply made the best of the obscure readinga reading 
unworthy of acceptance, 3 and clearly a fragment of some longer 
word. i 1 ?] Vc* would, in fact, be intolerable. As to Ezek. 
21 32, it is by no means clear that the prophet was thinking of 
(len. 49 10. Very possibly the reading was suggested by a 
misleading reminiscence 0/Ezekiel . 4 

But if the passage is, at any rate in the larger sense, 
Messianic—and this is generally assumed, because of 
the reference in d to a universal empire,—what are we 


1 Konig, however ( i.c.\ qualifies his statement by an ‘at 
least ’ in the next sentence. There can hardly be a doubt that 
the text needs emendation (see Micah [Hook], § 5, e). 

2 A favourite Jewish interpretation of (found in lbn 

Janah and Kimhi) was ‘bis son’ (cp Talm. Ar. sat'd, 

* extractns, films’); e.g., Tg. ps.-Jon. paraphrases "i;3 vyi, ‘his 
youngest son,’ an interpretation which, according to Driver, is 
‘perhaps embodied in the Massoretic pointing.’ 

3 It is usual to find in a deliberate affectation of mystery. 
But it is more than mystery; it is grammatical obscurity. In a 
solemn benediction like this, nothing but Ezek.’s 

would be tolerable, if a veiled reference to the legitimate king of 
Judah were intended. 

4 See Volz, Die vorexil. J ahiveprophetie und der Messias, 
62, n. 1. 


SHILOH 

to read in place of or rjkj*. or i7»*? Matthew 

Hiller {OS, 1706, p. 931), Lagarde ({AS'tBo^, q$ (2) 
368), the present writer {op. ctt.), as an alternative, and 
Bickell (Carmina \ r T metrice , 1882, p. 188), took 
rh'V to Ije a contracted form of nVttc 5 , ' he whom 
Judah prays for'; cp perhaps Dt. 337, where, accord¬ 
ing to (lunkel, 1 'bring him to his people,' means 
'bring the Messianic king to his people.' This is at 
any rate more plausible than the idea that nV'tr should 
be nSrior xkv (Vg., * qui mittendus est’), with which 
compare the view of Grotius (col. 1803) that Jn. 97 
identifies ‘ Siloam ' with 'Shiloh.' But is the passage 
before us really Messianic? Critics who in our day 
hold this view', generally regard Gen. 49 10 as a later 
insertion. This is, of course, a permissible hypothesis ; 
but, on different grounds from those of Gunkel, we are 
coni {jelled to reject it. 

The truth is, we believe, that the text of the passage 
in its context requires a much more thorough examination 
before we can proceed to exegesis. There 
5 . The re- are serious difficulties both in v. 10 and 
stored text j n Vm „ y; Does pgna mean ‘staff of 

authority'? and, if not, how ean 03^ 
be parallel to it? Is however 

it be explained, at all natural ? And is nnjS 1 a sound 
rending? Then, in v. n, is nniD correct, and are such 
expressions as these possible—‘he washed his garments 
in wine, and his clothes with the blood of grapes’ ? In 
v. 12 is 'k*^3n correct? 2 and is not the whole verse 
superfluous ? 

By a careful criticism the present writer has elsewhere 
readied the following text:— 
riTl.Tip A champion shall not depart from Judah, 

J‘2p p£ni 3 t Nor a marshal from between his bands, 
D2 t *"’2 'yp Until he tramples upon Laishah, 
G’VnIDHV And the Jerahmeelites are obedient 

unto him. 3 

Verse n may here be passed over with the remark 
that it probably continues the description of the conquest 
of the Negeb by Judah, and that icqS p»a 022 should 
probably be '22 d ; 2T, ' he shall subdue the b’ne 

Ishmuel,’ the proof of which is that in v. 12, which 
should certainly be read Knight hyj.’cr’ ':2 C’PKcrn’, the 
true text contained a correction of the miswritten words 
in v. 10. See Crit. Bib . Laishah, considered already, 
may be, as we have seen (Shiloh, i), Halusah, one 
of the most important cities of the Negeb. Who the 
Jerahmeelites are, we also know ; they are the same 
as the Zarephathites or ‘ Pelethites ’ (the Philis¬ 
tines of MT) who were the ehief enemies of Israel 
in the days of Saul and the early period of David. 
If this theory be adopted there is no reason for the 
hypothesis of interpolation. Contrary to the prevalent 
opinion, the whole of the blessing of Judah is continuous. 
Beginning with a description of the fierce and fearless 
courage of the tribe of Judah, it goes on to prophesy 
that judges or champions of Judah’s rights (the rights of 
the strongest) will never be wanting till its troublesome 
neighbours, the Jerahmeelites or Zarephahthites, have 
been conquered,—a conquest which in the original 
song was described in some detail. 

The theory suggested with regard to rh'V throws a 
fresh light on 1 K. 11 29, where (see Jeroboam i., end) 

J Genesis , 436, ( 2 ) 424. The singular theory connected with 
this interpretation cannot be here discussed. 

2 Contrast Prov. 23 29. 

3 For the confusion of E 35 ? and 122b*, cp 2 S. 7 7 1 Ch. 176 
(parallels in We. TBS 170); and for the sense ‘ruler,’ ‘ marshal,’ 
see and Onk. For the correction vrnj» cp EnsicTn, § x A (on 

; Sam. here For DT, cp SBOT on Is. 41 25. In d 

fell out through the vicinity of words (c'IDi*—n7*C’) con¬ 
taining virtually all these letters. Cp also Jerah.meel, § 4. 
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SHILONI 


SHIMEON 


the true text perhaps said that Jeroboam had just come 
from Misrim, or rather lshmael, where he was ‘found' 
by the prophet Ahijah the Shilonite. Was Ahijah 
really an Ephraimite prophet ? It is more natural to 
suppose that he was of a place much nearer to the N. 
Arabian land from which Jeroboam had come, viz., 
of Laishah (i.e., Halusah), a name which we have 
found to have been altered by a scribe’s error into 
Shiloh in Gen. 49 io. 

The literature of Gen. 49 io is extensive. See the works of 
Oehler, Schultz, Smend, Riehm, Delilzsch, and Briggs, on 
Israelitish religion, and the commentaries of Tuch, Deiitzsch, 
Kalisch, Dilfnann, Holzinger, Gunkel ; the Genesis (Heb. text) 
of C. J. Ball in SBOT ; Pusey, Daniel the Prophet , 254-256; 
Cheyne, ‘ A disputed prophecy in Genesis,’ Theolog. Review, 

12 300-306 (1875), and Proph. Is.$) [1881] 2 iSgjf. ; Briggs, 
Messianic Prophecy , 94^ (1886) ; and especially the three 
discussions (Werliin, Driver, Baur) already mentioned. 

T. K. C. 

SHILONI I Ch. 95. See Shelah, i. 

SHILONITE (uW, 'iSb-'C', and fe [Neh. 11 5 ]; 
CHA 60 N[e]lTHC)- 

1. Gentilie from n?'w Shiloh, used with reference to 
the prophet Ahijah (temp. Jeroboam I.), i K. II 29 
12 15 I029 2 Ch. 929 10 15. See Shiloh ii. (end). 

2. In a post-exilic list, miswritten for (1 Ch. 

9 s) and 'jVt? (Neh. 2 s)— i.e. ‘Shelanite.’ See Shelah. 

SHILSHAH (nC : V; : ; caAeica [BA], ccAemcan 
[L]), b, Zophah, a name in a genealogy of Asher 
{q.v. , § 4 ii.). 1 Ch. 737 +- Cp Shual, 2. 

SHIMEA (Xrp ? J ; , § 51). 1. Brother of David. See 

Sham mah. 

2. Son of David [q.v., § 11, «.] (1 Ch.35) aap.av [B], cra.ju.aa 

[AL] ; but 2 S. 514, 1 Ch. 144 Shammua ; aa/xp.ov<;, crapaa 

[B]; aappove, crappaov [A] respectively ; crapaa [L his] \ i Ch. 
H4 crapaia. [r]). 

3. A Merarite Levite ; 1 Ch. 630 [15] (aopea [B], aapa [A], 
crapaa [L]). 

4. A Gershonite Levite ; 1 Ch.639 [24] (crapaa [BAL]). 

SHIMEAH. 1. (firfX 5 [kri], § 51), brother of 
David. See Shammah. 

2. (ilNVpL*'), b*. Mikloth in a genealogy of Benjamin [q.v., 

§ 9 ii. / 3 ], 1 CI1.S32 (c repaa [B], c rapea [A], c rapaa [L]), but i Ch. 
938, CR2I2, Shimeam, crapaa [BrL], crapa [A]. See JQR 
11110*113, §§ 10-12. 

SHIMEATH (nrpp ; [Bii. Gi.], cp rn?X* ; and 
Names, § 78, icmoyaG [BAD]), father of jozachar 
(2 K. I222 [21]) called by the Chronicler, according to 
MT and (£ 5 L (2 Ch.2426; cama [B] ; CAMA 0 [A]; 
CAM&A0 [E])» an Ammonite (cp Shumer). In 
6 BA , however, it is Shimeath’s son that is Ammonite. 
Possibly ‘Ammonite’ stands for ‘ Jerahmeelite ’ (Che.). 
See Silla, Shimrith. 

SHIMEATHITES (U'niV'P ; c<\MA 0 ieiM [BA], 
* 0 €IN [E]), 1 Ch. 255. See Jabez. 

SHIMEI CPPP*. a gentilicium of piNX* [see WRS, 
Journ. Phil. 996]; C€/v\€[e]l)- 1. t>. Gera of Bahurim 

{q.v.), a Benjamite of the house of Saul who cursed 
David as he fled from Absalom 1 (2 S. I65-13). On 
David’s return after the death of Absalom Shimei is said 
to have been the foremost of the ‘house of Joseph’ to 
go down (with a thousand Benjamites), to welcome the 
king. In return he begged for forgiveness (2 S. 
1916-23). In David’s last words, however (1 K. 28 f . ), I 
the king charges his son to put Shimei out of the way, 
as a proof of his wisdom (see David, col. 1034, n. 1 ; 
Ki. Hist. 1 181, but cp Wi. GI 2247). Upon his acces¬ 
sion, Solomon permits Shimei to dwell at Jerusalem 
on certain conditions (see Kidron, § 2), which after 
three years Shimei violates, ostensibly in order to 
recover two slaves who had fled to Achish king of 

1 In 1 K. 28 , however, no mention is made of David’s being a 
fugitive on account of Absalom. 


Gath 1 (rather, of Rehobotii). He is slain by Bcnaiah 
at the royal command (i K. 236-46). The exact course 
of events is not free from doubt, but this at least is 
clear : Shimei was a leader of the Benjamites who was 
politically dangerous, and it is likely that he really 
sought to draw Nahash, king of Rehoboth, into his 
schemes. Nahash may in fact very possibly have been 
displeased at the coup dftat which had made Solomon 
his suzerain. On the 1 legend ’ of Shimei, cp Winckler 
(GI, l.c .), and see below, nos. 2 and 10. 

2. Shimei and Rei and th gibborim who belonged to 
David are enumerated among those who did not join 
Adonijah in his attempt on the throne (1 K. 1 8, aa/xaias 
[L]). It seems best to assume with Winckler ( GI, l.c.) 
that Shimei 1. is intended, while Rei (q.v.) may be=lra, 

I a kohen or perhaps soften (‘ minister ’) of David, mentioned 
I in 2 S. 20 26. Stade, however (Gl'I I293, n. 1), thinks 
that they were two officers of David’s bodyguard ; the 
fact that the two names do not occur elsewhere in 1 K. 
1 only shows the fragmentariness of our knowledge of 
the times. Some think that one of David’s heroes, 
Siiammuah (3) or Shimei, may be meant; Ewald’s 
suggestion that David’s brother Shammuah (or Shimeah) 
is intended is unlikely (see Raddai). 

3. b. Elah, high officer of Solomon in Benjamin (1 K. 4 18; 
om. B, <re/xeei [A], aapa [L]). See Shammah, 3. 

4. 2 S. 2121, crapaa [L] AV Shimeah, see Shammah, 2. 

5. b. Pedaiah ; brother of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 3 19 om. B), 
perhaps the same as Shemaiah ( v. 22). 

6. b. Zaccur, of Simeon (§9 ii.) (1 Ch.426 /.), who had sixteen 
sons and six daughters, and is described as the father of an im¬ 
portant clan (gens') which overtopped all others, but did not 
equal the b’ne Judah (within whose territory it was settled); cp 
perhaps Shemaiah, v. 37. 

7. b. Joei., of Reuben (§ 13), 1 Ch.04 (aapee [L]); cp v. 8, 
Sheina (aepeet [L]) b. Joel. 

8. AV Shimhi, a Benjamite, the father of Adaiah, Shimrath, 
and Beraiah [q.z>.f\(i Ch.821 aapaecB [B], aapai [A], in v. 13 
called Shema [q.v., no. 3I). See Aijalon. 

9. A Ramathite, or man of Ramah (TiCVI, 6 ex parj\ [B], 
6 papaOalos [AL]), one of David’s officers who was * over ihe 
vineyards * (1 Ch. 27 27). Which of the southern Ramahs is 
meant, is unknown. 0 b’ s pay)A may spring from ‘Jerahmeel* 
(Che.). 

10. b. Kish, a Benjamite, an ancestor of Mordecai (Estb.25 
. . . tov aefxeeiov [BKLAl, . . . tov aepeiov [AL 01 ]); in the 
apocrypha of Esther ( 11 2) aepeeiov [B], aepeiov [RL a £], Semei, 
RV Semei as. Shimei is here evidently, like Kish, a clan-name; 
a reference to the person who ‘ cursed David ’ is out of the 
question. 

11. Shimei occurs frequently in the later writings as a son of 
Gershon h. Levi (Ex. 617 [AV Shimi] Nu. 3 i 8 , 1 Ch.0i7[2]). 
He appears in 1 Ch. (5 as the son of Jahalh, z\ 42 (27), with 
which contrast 1 Ch.239 f. where he is the father of Jahath; 
again in v. 29 [14] (aopcet [B]) Libni, who elsewhere is his brother, 
appears as his son, and both are Merarite Levites. He is the 
founder of the Shimites (AV) or more correctly (with RV) 
Shimeites (Xu. 3 21 : TCtrn ; tov aspect [B, om. F], . . . aepci 
[AL]). What is meant by ‘ the Shimeites ’ (so RV; AV 
‘Shimei,’ T'rp'iJ; but 0 and Pesb. have ‘Simeon’) in Zech. 
12 13, Nowack pronounces to be unknown. Baudissin ( Priester - 
thum, 248), however, thinks that the above-mentioned Shimeites 
of Gershon are meant. [For a revision of the text of the whole 

assage, without attempting which probably no single detail can 
e understood, see Crit. Bib. ] 

12. One of the sons of Jeduthun (1 Ch.2617: [<r]e/aeei [B], 

<roupet [L]), whose name should be inserted in z>. 3 with tpBA 
(but 0 l teg&pet) to make up the full number six. 

13. A son of Haman (2 Ch. 29 14). 

14. A Levite, Ezral023 (cra/aou [BA],-ou 5 [r]); in 1 Esd.923 
Semis, RV Semeis ( o-er-o-eis [B], o-e/xet? [A]). 

15. One of the b. Hashum (Ezral(>33); in 1 Esd.932 Semei. 

16. One of the b. Bani (Ezra 10 38); (pBRAj however, for 
Binnui, Shimei, reads ‘the sons of Shimei,’ but tpi- viol fioi/vei 
<j. In 1 Esd. 934, Samis, RV Someis (o-o/xeei? [BA]). 

S. A. C.—T. K. C. 

SHIMEON (pyptr), Ezra IO31 = 1 Esd. 9 3 2 Simon 

CHOSAMEUS (ciMCON XOCAMAOC [B]. • • • OMA.IOC 

[A]). 

1 [Note that Achish iscalled ‘ben Maachah/ Maachah,like 
Ahiman (which 0L has instead of ‘ Maoch ’ in 1 S. 27 2), may 
plausibly be taken to be a popular corruption of Jerahmeel. 
Achish, then, was connected with N. Arabia. (‘Achish,’ how¬ 
ever, should perhaps be emended into * Nahash. ’ See Nahash, 2. 
Tradition seems to have varied.)] 
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SHIMMA 


SHIMMA (Nl\py ; ), 1 Ch. 2 13 AY, RV (better) 
Siiimea. See Si 1A MM A11. 


SHIMON (|to'E\ cp § 77 ; ce/v\e[i]coN [BA], cami 
[L]) t a name in the Judahite genealogy (1 Ch. 42of). 

SHIMRATH (rniX\ § 78 ; camapa 0 [BAJ, -pel 
[L]) of Benjamin (§ 9), assigned to the b’ne Shimki 
(lCh.8axf). 


SHIMRI (np? ; ; CAMAp[e]l [AL]), a N. Arabian 
and S. Palestinian ethnic ; the original seat of the clan 
seems to have been called Har-shimron, according to a 
very necessary emendation of Am. (ji, ‘Woe unto the 
secure in Ishmael, 1 the careless in Har [mountain of]- 
shimron ; ep Prophets, § 35, Siiimron. 

1. Of Simeon (§ 9 iii.) [cp Meunim], i Ch. 437 {ea/xap [B], 
-tov [A]). 

2. Father (or clan?) of Jediael (from Jerahmeel?), one of 
David’s heroes, r Ch. 1145 (o-a/xepet [BR]). 

3. AV Simri, a Merarite, eponym of one of the 4 courses ’ of 
the door-keepers, i Ch. 24 io (^vAao-croiTes [BA], a-a/mapi <f>. [L]). 

4. A Levite, one of the sons of Elizaphan [cp Zki’HAMAIi], 

2 Ch.2‘.)i3 jipa [B], o-anfipt [ALJ). See also Shomek, 
Shimkith. T. K. C. 


SHIMRITH (iVO?; cAMApiO [A], comaioo0 
[B], CAMipAMCO 0 [!-])• As the text stands, the 
mother of one of the murderers of Joash, described as 
‘ the Moabitess,' 2 Ch. ‘24 26 (jvriRiE.i) ; cp Jehozabad, i 4 
The ! 2 K. 12 21 [22] has Siiomer (1). More probable 
than either reading is Siiimki {(/.v.). 

Similarly read ’ZIRisn, or rather (the confusion betweerl 3 RID 
and “USO being so frequent) The * Shimrite’ clan was in 

fact located in the Jerahmeelite Negeb (cp Am.Ci, see Shimki, 
ad initX 0, however, reads ’Utocrii applying the title to 
Jehozabad. Cp Shimeath. X. K. C. 


SHIMRON ; cymocon [B]), a place in 

Zebulun, mentioned between Nahallal and Idalah and 
i Namp • Bethlehem (2), Josh. 19 is (c£A\po>N 

identifications I A1 # Id «^ h <«" 

meel) may be only a variant to Beth¬ 
lehem {i.e ., Beth-jerahmecl). At anv rate, if possible, 
we need a site between Mail'll (Naiiallai.) and Beit- 
lahm (Bethlehem, 2). Such a site we have in 
Semunlyeh, the Simonias of Josephus {lit. 24), the 
Simonia of the Talmud (Xeub. Gtogr. 189); according 
to Tomkins, the S’mana of Thotmes III., nos. 18 and 
35 (AY'* 2 ' 04446), w’ith one of which (35) E. Meyer 
(G lessen, 73) identifies the Samhuna of Am. Tab. 2264. 
As the text of Josh. 111 ff. now stands, we are led to 


assume that Shimron [eopepuv [AFL]) was anciently a 
royal city, and that its king, together with those of 
Hazor, Madon, and Achshaph, was defeated by Joshua 
beside the 1 waters of Mkkom. ' The same royal city is 
evidently referred to in Josh. 122oas Shimron-meron 
(pRip [jns Kr.] I'ricp 5 ; fiaeiXea evfxoui>, ( 3 . fj.ap.pud [B], 
P- eappuv, ( 3 . (pacrya, ( 3 . p.apuv [A], p. [e]ap.apuv [L]). 
<£>, however, does not recognise a compound name ; 
certainly Meron must be wrong. 2 Either it has simply 
arisen through dittography or (S. A. Cook) it is a variant 
of 1 Madon’ in v. 19 (see Madon) which has found its 
way into the text. 3 If Josh. 11 r ff. is to be our guide 
in locating Shimron, Muhlau's identification of it with 
es-Semftriyeh, about 1 hr. X. from Accho (Riehm, 
HWB\ Bad.-Socin) deserves attention, though the 


1 * Ishmael ’here = ' Jerahmeel ’— i.e., the Jerahmeelite Negeb. 
See Cn't. Bib. on Am. 0 1. 

2 The proposal of Frd. Delitzsch {Par. 287) and Hal6vy {R EJ, 

1881, p. 12) to emend the name into — /.*?., Samsi- 

muruna, a place whose king is mentioned by Sennacherib at the 
head of the Canaanite tributaries (cp Menahem), fails to take 
account of the easy development of glosses, eic. 

3 [In support of this view we may refer to the treatment of 

the second part of the name in (Z 5 and Vg. 0 ha om. Madon, 
7•. 19, and read pappoiO or fxapiov (for Meron), v. 20, as a separate 
name. and Vg. read only ‘ Shimron ’ in the latter verse, 

and evidently found ‘ Madon ’ (Aa/xopan/) in v. 19. There seems 
to he, therefore, an identity between ‘meron’ and ‘Madon,’ 
which latter name, as shown under Madon, should probably be 
read with instead of -j.— s. A. c.] 
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SHINAB 

modern form rather suggests Shamir (Sta. ZATW 
£167). 

The question, however, has been raised in Crit. Bib. 
whether the textual problem is not more complicated 

2 Larger than critlcs ^ ave supposed. As the result 

n hlprnn of a close examination of the text of Judg. 

involved 4 5 and it is there held that the 

original scene of the events related was more 
probably in the S. of Palestine. The names throughout 
having become corrupted, they were editorially emended 
under the infiuence of a later historical view respecting 
the conquest of Canaan. 

Jahin, it is^ held, comes from Jamin—a popular distortion 
of ‘Jerahmeel,’ a suitable name for any king of Hazor. ‘Canaan ’ 
(|> 33 ) in Judg. 4 2 5 19 (as in Gen. 106 , and a number of other 
passages) was originally ‘ Kenaz’ (Bp); by ‘Achshaph’ (Josh, 
ll i) was probably meant ‘Cusham’ (see Cush, 2), and by 
‘Shimron’ the‘Shimron’ referred to in Am .0 1 (see Shimki). 

* Madon’ or rather ‘ Maroin’ (Eus. /laptop l) can equally well be 
accounted for on this hypothesis. It is the place referred to 
in the phrase cno cp nJD VD (Judg. 619). Both these 
phrases, if the scene of the war was in the S., come from 
SliD 'D> * waters of Migdol ’(or rather [cp Shechem, Tower of] 
of Jerahmeel), a phrase parallel to }£’*2 SfU, ‘the torrent of 
Cushan.’ So Crit. Bib. Cp, however, Merom, Waters of. 

T. K. ( . 

SHIMRON (|TO, § 10; properly a place-name? 
see, however, Shamir, 2; <rapi[a]pa/jt [BAF]), one of the (four) 
sons of ISSACHAR (§ 7), Gen. 40 13 {^afx^pap. [A], -av [D], cap- 
Ppa kcu $a.p.fipiv [L]) = Nu. 26 24 {ap.&pa.v [A], -p. [L]>, 1 Ch. 7 r 
(o-eptepwt' [B], aofx^pav [L] [AV Shimrom, but AV of 1611 

* Shimron ’]). The patronymic Shimronite ('jnsc 1 ; eap.apauet 
[B], crappapu [Bab] f aapippapu [F], ap.^pa/x[e]t [AL]) occurs in 
Nu. 2024. 

SHIMSHAI ('VDV, on meaning see below; caa\cai 
[A], CAMAIAC [L]), a state official (secretary) who, with 
Reiium [7.?’*] and others, sent a letter to Artaxerxes to 
induce him to stop the rebuilding of the temple (Ezra 
48 : c rafiaaa [B], v. 9: eap.ee [BJ, 17: eapeaie [B], 
23: eap-eaa [B]). In 1 Esd. 2 17 he is called Semel- 
LIUS, RV SAMELLIUS (eafieWios [B], crept., or eep., or 
trapt. [A], papeXios [L] ; cp Jos. Ant. xi. 2 r, eepieXios). 

[A right explanation of the name would be one of the results 
of a thorough critical examination of Ezra-Nehemiah. E. Meyer 
{But. 34) claims it as Syriac. At any rate, it looks as if it were 
derived from jycES ‘the sun ’ (cp § 76). But there are still two 
possibilities. (1) “CDC may be a Hcbraised form of an Iranian 
’DE'E’—an abbreviation of such a Persian name as <ruri/xaAoj? or 
<rt(rdp.vr)<; (see Rawl., Be.-Rys., and cp Marti, Bibl.-aram. 
Gloss.). (2) The forms in 1 Esd. suggest as the original either 
‘ S C 2 ’ or '?E"i— i*e., 'SNJ,*CC‘\or 'Xs’ErtT* This view is preferable. 
It may naturally he combined with the theory (see Rehu.m) 
that the geographical and personal names in Ezra-Neh. have 
been systematically altered ; but independently of this theory 
Marquardt {Fund. 62) decides in favour of Rehum has 

probably a similar origin. —T. K. c.] 

SHINAB ( 2 NJ 2 *; Sam. ; CGNNAApb king of 

Admah [7.^.], Gen. 142 . He is mentioned with Siiem- 
kbek (-inxrr ; Sam. -izrc^’I evpopop\.\DE ]; (rt’pio/)[L]), 
king of Zeboim [7.^.]. The tokens of corruptness 
are so evident that many moderns decline the attempt 
to explain these names. If, however, we feel sure that 
there is a historical substratum to the story, we may be 
inclined to equate Shinab with Sanibu, the name of an 
Ammonite king in the time of Tiglath-pileser III. (so 
Frd. Del. Par. 294; cp KATV' 141 ; KB 221), or 
with the Ass. Sin-sar-usur (cp Shekazzar), and Shem- 
eber with the Ass. Sumu-abi (so Sayce, Exp. T 8463 ; 
cp Shem, Names with). The reading of the Sam. 
suggests that an edifying comment (‘name has perished’) 
has taken the place of the true name ; similarly the 
Midrash ( Ber . Rab. 42) explains Shinab as 2Riir, 
‘one who draw’s money (w’herever he can),’ and Shemeber 
as i 3 R C2*, ’ one who makes to himself pinions (to fly 
in search of treasure).’ 1 If, however, the narrative in 
Gen. 14 only ow’es its appearance of historicity to an 
editor who had before him a corrupt text, and if by 

1 Balks suggestions (‘Shinab’ [rather -iNJC’l = Ar. sun?uxr , 
Aram, sunera , ‘cat’; ‘Shemeber’ [rather ”i2n^c*] = T2R C2'> 

* name lost,’ a marginal gloss) lack probability. 
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applying the right key we are able to restore the original 
sufficiently to understand it aright, it becomes probable 
that only one king was mentioned on either side of the 
contest, viz. the king of Geshur (or Ashhur) and the 
king of Sodom (?), and that just as * Jerahmeel ’ occurs 
apparently no less than six times (five times in variants) 
in v. x, so 4 Ishmael ’ occurs five or six times (owing to 
variants) in v. 2. Among the variants referred to are 
(Shinab) and -orw (Shemeber). See further 
Sodom and Gomorrah. t. k. c. 

SHINAR ("\Mt?), according to the prevalent view a 
name of Babylon (cp Geography, § 13 a). It is men¬ 
tioned eight times in all: Gen. 10 10 11 2 14 a 9 Josh. 721 
Is. 11 11 Zech. 5 11 Dan. 1 2f. In Am. Tab. 25 49 we find 
the king of Sanhar mentioned as an ally of the king of 
Hatti, and in the Egyptian inscriptions a king of Sangara 
often appears (cp WMM, As. u. Eur. 279). Ed. Meyer 
(/Egyptiaca , 63 f.) argues that both these forms are 
equivalent to Kardunias, the Kassite name for Baby¬ 
lonia ; 1 this, however, is not more than plausible (cp 
Flinders Petrie, Syria arid Egypt , 180). The older 
views explaining Shinar as * the land of two cities ’ 
(sani-'iri, KAT <*> 34), or as = sumer in the phrase 
Sumer and Accad = S. Babylonia, are untenable. 2 
Probably the identification of Shinar with Babylonia, 
though an early theory, is erroneous, and except in 
Josh. 721 Dan. I2, we should everywhere read Geshur. 3 
Nimrod [7. v.] was a N. Arabian, not a Babylonian, 
hero ; and originally the great Tower (Gen. 11 1-9) was 
probably placed not in Babylonia but in Jerahmeel. 4 

In Josh. 7 21, however, a different emendation is necessary. 
The goodly mantle (see Mantle, § 2) in the spoil of Jericho, 
coveted by Achan, came neither from ‘ Shinar ’ nor from ‘ Geshur. ’ 
“tJU2'(EV Shinar) is most probably a corruption of P'Tf, ‘a coat 
of mail ’ (see, however, Mantle, § 2 [5]) ; this word probably 
stood in the margin as a correction of the erroneous pc'? (EV 
‘ wedge ’), for which it has been elsewhere (see Gold,§ 2) proposed 
to read On the other passage see Crit. Bib . 

In Josh., l.c., © B gives \pi\r)v nouci\r\v for lyjc '"IK, disregard¬ 
'll mia (© AFL Ka\rjv) ; Yg. pallium coccineum (valde bonuni). 
Generally © gives <xev(v)aap ; but in Zech. 5 11 jSa/SvAwv, unless 
S33 here comes from J cp Is. 1111 where in like manner 

/SajSuAwvta? may = ^>22 — ( C P Pathros). T. K. C. 

SHION (jiX'C*), a city of Issachar, Josh. 19 19 (cicon<\ 
[B], ceiAN [A], C Hco [L]; Seen (OS& 154 18) in 
Jerome’s time was a village near Tabor, which may be 
identified with the 'Ain S/ia'in, 4 m. N\V. from Tabor, 
near which is a ruin called Khirbct Slid in. There is 
also a Xeby Ska in, X\Y. from Nazareth. The name 
may be akin to Shunem, which occurs in v. 18. 

The current AY rendering Shihon differs from that of the 
edition of 1611, which, like RV, has Shion. 


SHIP. The Hebrew term HON, dniyyah , and the 


Greek ir\diov are used somewhat loosely in OT and 
t ' n f references to navigation, and 

1 . Eight boats Eyin mogt cases re nders by the equally 
ana raits. vague, and often obviously too preten¬ 
tious term, ‘ship.’ Sometimes there seems to be no 
good reason for the choice of this term, as the Hebrew 
adds a qualifying word to indicate what is really meant. 
In Job 9 26 for instance, we find the phrase (elsewhere 
[see Ospray] indicated as corrupt) ,-cn n'vpN. dniyydtk 


y ebeh , 4 ships of reed ’ (RV m £-), but in EV ‘swift ships’ 
(||‘as the eagle that swoopeth on the prey’); with this 
Dillmann and most critics [but cp Crit. Bibd\ com- 


1 See Rogers, Hist, of Bab. and Ass. 1 411. 

2 Against the latter see Sayce, PSBA , June, 1896, p. 173, 
who argues that if Hammurabi = ‘ Amraphel, king of Shinar’ 
(Gen. 14 1), and if Hammurabi reigned in N. Babylonia, it 
follows that Sumer (=S. Babylonia) cannot be the biblical 
Shinar. _ So, too, Pat. Pal. 67. 

3 ‘Missur’ is a less probable emendation, though it would 
suit in Gen. 11 2, if ^23 in v. 9 was originally y l ?3 = nyi»= = Tl!»S- 
(‘ Bela ’ probably comes from ‘ Jerahmeel.’) 

4 D"lpD» v. 2, was doubtless originally ( so a ^o 13 11). 

Cp Paradise, § 6 . 


pare Is. 18 2 where the expression kdJ-^3, kttle gome , is 
given in AV as 4 vessels of bulrushes’ (see Rushes), 
but where the natural meaning is 4 vessels [better, boats] 
of papyrus’ (RV). In both cases light boats or skiffs 
are meant, such as those mentioned by Lucan {Pliars. 
436), Pliny (/AV 13 n) and other ancient writers. These 
were used on the Nile (Eg. name, baris; Copt, bari), 
carried only one or two persons (Plin. HX 757), and 
were so light that where navigation was difficult or 
dangerous they could be carried forward on the shoulders 
(Plut. De Is. et Osir . 18 ). 

In their oldest and most primitive form these vessels were mere 
rafts, and such rafts are not unknown in modern times (see the 
description in the Meinoires of the Due de Rovigo in Che. Proph. 
Is. 2 304). Speaking of the smaller boats of this kind, Erman 
(Auc. Eg. 479) says, ‘ these boats had no deck, they were in fact 
little rafts formed of bundles of reeds bound together. They were 
rather broader in the middle than at the ends, the hinder part 
was generally raised up high whilst the front part la} r flat on 
the water.’ They were propelled by poles or paddles, not with 
oars. Larger boats of the same kind were used for carrying 
light freights; with these is perhaps to be compared the Assyrian 
ketek or raft made of a framework of wood supported by inflated 
skins, though these seem to have been capable of carrying con¬ 
siderable loads (see Masp. Dazvn of Civ. 615 ff. ; Place, Ninive, 
pi. 43; cp Layard, Nineveh , 113 25; Peters, Nippur , 2340). 
We seem to have references to some conveyance of the latter 
kind in OT. At least, as ihe text of 1K.&9 stands, the timber 
for Solomon’s temple was brought from Lebanon to Joppa by 
sea in ‘floats’ (iK. 59, ! 2CI1. 2 16, nnCEl; © in both 

cases o-xeSiai). 1 ° 1 K- RV has ‘rafts.’ A similar statement is 
made with reference to Zerubbabel’s temple (1 Esd. 5 55, <rxc8ia$ ; 
EV 4 floats ’)A Such primitive modes of navigation are alluded 
to in Wisd. 14 $f A certain floating bridge or landing-stage at 
Alexandria went by the name of Schedia (3 Macc. 4 11). 

The papyrus boats of later times, however, were of 
more elaborate construction. Light boats have often 
_ TT r j been constructed with some kind of 
2. Use of wood. framework _ a keel and ribs _ as well 

as of papyrus or other reeds, like the bark canoes of 
Australia and more especially of the American continent. 
Boats of this kind may have carried a sail. As in the 
case of the Madias surf-boats the wood was no doubt 


fastened by thongs. 

‘ Vessels thus stitched together, and with an inserted frame¬ 
work, have from a very early time been constructed in the Eastern 
seas far exceeding in size anything that would be called a canoe, 
and in some cases attaining to 200 tons burthen ’ (EB( J i 
21 804/J. 

They were not so primitive in construction as the 
Indian canoes made of a hollowed tree-trunk (Herod. 
398 ; cp the ancient boats of the Swiss lake dwellings), 
but would seem to rank between these and the wooden 
boats made in pieces (see below). 2 The round hi fas or 
coracles of the Assyrians made of plaited willow (1 lerod. 
1 192 ; see Masp. Dawn of Civ. 615) were apparently 
used for short distances — as ferry-boats for crossing 
rivers ; they were thus an improvement on the simple 
inflated skin (cp Assyria, § io£). 

Larger boats were constructed entirely of wood 
fastened by pegs or tree-nails. To craft of this kind 
perhaps the phrase Lj-ri"UN, Sni-sdyit , ‘row-boat’ (EV 
4 galley with oars’), of Is. 332 i, used in connection with 
streams and rivers, may be supposed to refer. Such 
boats were also used on the Nile (Herod. 296 ; cp the 
boats in use among the Polynesian islands 3 — the modern 
nuggur). They were often of considerable size, even 
under the Old Empire. T hey had oars for rowing (not 
for paddling, as in the papyrus boats) fixed into row- 
locks, or through the sides of the boat, and fastened by 
a rope to prevent loss ; oars were used also for steering 
—one for small boats, several on either side at the stern 
for larger craft. 

1 [These statements are open to criticism, both on the ground 
of their inherent improbability and because there are indications 
that the original form of the text (already corrupt in the re¬ 
dactor’s time), was very different from that in MT, whilst the 
statement in 1 Esd. is an invention suggested by the manipulated 
form of the narrative of Solomon’s temple.— t. k. c.] 

2 They would seem to have been heavier than the boats of 
the Esquimaux, constructed of skins and whale-bone; see 
Lubbock, Prehistoric Times ( 6 ), 483^ 

3 On Polynesian navigation cp A. De Quatrefages, The 
Human Species (f) (ISS), p. 191 ff. 
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At a later date boats of this build carried, in addition 
to oars, ‘ a rectangular square sail which was probably 
made of papyrus matting’ (Erman). For 


3. Boats 
with sails. 


the mast two pieces of wood fastened to¬ 
gether at the top were employed ; it was 
held in its place by large ropes or shrouds fastened at 
the bows and stern, other ropes being attached to other 
parts of the boat to give additional strength. ‘ The 
yard-arm rested on the point of the mast’ (see Erman, 
481). These were long Hat boats. Having little depth, 
a cabin * 1 fitted on the deck suffices both for the ship¬ 
master’s accommodation and for a hold ; in some of 
the rowing-boats nearly the whole length of the deck is 
taken up by the cabin so that a sail can hardly have 
been used. A cargo would, of course, have to be stowed 
on deck, and boats carrying a large freight seem always 
to have been towed. 

A great advance is made under the Middle Empire. The 
double mast gives place to a stout single one, the steering-oars 
to a large rudder; the sail now has two yards, the upper one 
being fastened to the mast by ropes, not, as befure, fixed to the top 
of it. In the New Empire the vessels increased in size and com- 

C lexity,and were elaborately adorned (cpEzek. 27 ). I11 the sailing- 
oat of Queen Ha'tshepsu (see fig. i) the mast and sail have 
assumed huge proportions, and the yards are constructed of 
two pieces of wood. Here we get a craft to which we may 
strictly apply the term ‘ship.’ Something of the kind may per¬ 
haps be meant by the % si'addir , EV ‘gallant ship,’of Is. 
33 21, w'hich is contrasted with the dnl-Sdyit in the same passage. 



4. Chaldean 
ships. 


In v. 23 ‘tackling' (D’Vnn, habalim), ‘mast’ (ph, tdren), and 
‘sail' ( 23 , ties ), are referred to. Nor must we overlook the fine 
poetic similitude of Ezekiel (chap. 27 ) in which Tyre is compared 
to a ship. The oars are said to have been made of oak, the 
deck of ivory inlaid in cedarwood. The sail was of fine linen 
with embroidered work to serve as ensign ; the cabin of blue 
and purple stuffs. It has been suggested that the many-coloured 
sails of the ancients may have served as distinguishing signs. 
Flags, as Cornill (on Ezek. 27 7) seems to have conclusively 
shown, were not known in antiquity. a 

In a famous passage of II. Is. we find the phrase ‘even 
the Chahheans, in the ships of their re¬ 
joicing ’ (Is. 13 14, RY). :} That the ships 
of Urn on the Persian Gulf (see Ur 
of the Chai.dkes) appear prominently in very early 

1 The hut or cabin seems to have been quite an ancient 
feature. Dr. Fudge in .1 History 0/ Egypt (1 73^/i {1.02]) 
gives illustrations of ships drawn from predynastie vases in 
the British Museum, which he describes as follows: ‘ Each 
boat contains two small huts, which .are placed amidships, and 
attached to one of these is a sort of mast, on the top of which is 
an emblem of some kind ; in the front of the boat is placed what 
appears to he a branch or hough of a tree, and in some examples 
a rope for tying up is represented under the front of the boat, 
and steering poles are represented at the stern.’ 

2 Egyptian ships seem to have received names at quite an 
early date. See L. F. Eaton, The Early History of Syria 
and Palestine\ 71 f Standards are found, according to Dr. 
Fudge (A History of Egypt, 1 78), on the boats represented 
upon predynastic vases. The object of the bough or mat in 
these boats (see above, n. 1) ‘seems to have been to supply 
to all beholders information concerning the tribe and family of 
the occupant of the boat. The short mast which was attached 
to the aft cabin was probably used for displaying a flag or 
symbol which either referred to the country or city of the 
master of the boat, or declared his rank.’ 

3 [So Kittel, ‘ the text seems incurably corrupt.' Dillmann, 
it is true, accepts the text, and only stumbles at the 1 before 
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inscriptions, and that there is evidence of commercial 
intercourse between Babylonia and India at least as 
early as the seventh century b.c. (Ophir, § 2), is un¬ 
deniable. The Babylonian Deluge-story, moreover, 
gives an elaborate account of an elippu or ship— i.e. , the 
‘ark.’ And even the Assyrians, who were an inland 
people, were by no means limited to the round kufas or 
coracles, or to the kelek or raft. 

Kufas and kcleks are not the only vessels represented on the 
Assyrian monuments and referred to in the inscriptions, bayard's 
Monuments of A inez’eh (pi. 71) gives illustrations of a number 
of vessels, evidently war-ships, having two hanks of oars, and 
shields along the bulwarks, ‘ Five have sheer prows, and sharp 
beaks for ramming, and these have also a mast, a single yard, 
fore and back-stays, braces, and halliards.’ A text (K. 4378) 
published by Delitzsch (Ass. Lesestiicke ,<2) 86-90) enumerates 
the different sorts of vessels. Masts, sails, yards, rudder, rigging, 
bulwarks, prow, stern, deck, hold, and keel are all mentioned ; 
and among the different kinds of vessels the ‘Assyrian ship’ is 
specially designated, along with those of the Babylonian cities 
of Ur and Nippur. 

The Assyrians, however, had no great skill in ship¬ 
building. We are told that in 696 or 695 b.c. Senna¬ 
cherib had ships built at Til Barsip for his expedition 
against Merodach-baladan. But the carpenters were 
Hatti— t.e. , from the land of the West—and the sailors 
were Tyrians, Sidonians, and lonians (Javndi). 

The Egyptian ships mentioned above (§ 3, end) re¬ 
sembled in shape the war-ships of a later time rather 
than the merchant vessels, for whilst 

' 5. Merchant- ,he , war ,‘ sh ' p , s <***“ 
ships in OT. . Macc. ;, 3 ) 

r were, like these, long 

{fiaKpai ; navis longa), the merchant - 
ships (“iniD nv:x, dniyyoth sober; Prov. 
31 14. oner aria) became round and deep 
((rrpo7yi. , '/\at). The increase in depth 
allowed of a hold (cp the [rare and late] 
term nrep, sephindh, in Jon. 15, from 
\/:£2. ‘ to cover,’ and the expression 
"c-l TJ2T, yarkHhe hassfphindh, ‘ sides 
of the ship’). We hear in the OT of a 
special class of merchant-ship—the so- 
called Tarsis ships (z’'Z'~n nr;x, dniyyoth 
tarsis, 1 K. 2248). They seem to have 
been ships of large build, and the expression has often 
been compared to our East- or West-Indiamen. They 
were no doubt provided with oars as well as with a sail 
or sails. 

Elsewhere (see Tarshish) the phrase, or rather the probable 
earlier reading of the phrase, has been explained as meaning 
‘ galleys with oars.’ Torr (2 f), assuming with most that tarsis 
is the correct reading, makes the following suggestion. ‘ Among 
the Greeks the oars of a ship were collectively termed tarsos , 
and among the Hebrews ships of a certain type were known as 
ships of tarsis ; and Tarsos and TarsiS were the Greek and 
Hebrew names for Tarsus in Cilicia. The coincidence suggests 
that this city was pre-eminent in furthering the use of oars upon 
the Mediterranean. But of this there are no records.’ 

In spite of their surroundings, however, the Israelites 
(see Palestine, Phcenicia, Galilee [Sea of], Red 

c XTo - _ Sea, Nile, etc.) seem to have taken 

'amomfthe 11 lntcrestin navigation. 1 Not until 

Jews •^^ acca ^ , ‘ :iean times was the impor¬ 

tance of harbours realised, and the 
value of ships to some extent appreciated, whether for 
the purposes of trade or for war. 2 Simon the Maccabee 
converted Joppa into a Jewish port (1 Macc. 14 s), and 
Ilcrod established another harbour at Cmsarea (Jos. Df 
i. 21 5 Ant. xvii. 5 1 xv. 9 6)— a harbour famous on 
account of the part it plays in the story of Paul’s 
journeys (Acts930 I822 27 2). Israel’s knowledge of 

C'l-2. For the present state of the question see ‘Isa.’ SPOT 
(Heb.), ad loc., and Crit. Bib.) 

1 Their lack of interest and ignorance in this respect is some¬ 
what surprising. Cp, however, what we learn of certain mari¬ 
time tribes among the Esquimaux, viz., that they are ‘ignorant, 
even traditionally, of the existence of a boat.’—Ross, Baffin's 
Bay , 170 (quoted by Lubbock, Prehistoric Times 48^3). 

- In AV of 1 Macc. 1 17 2 Macc. 12 9 the term Navy is used. 
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ships, such as it was, must after the settlement have 
been derived from the Phoenicians and Philistines in 
whose hands were the harbours along the coast. It is 
true that some of the tribes seem to figure in the early 
legends as seafaring (cp Ps. 107 23-30); but, apart from 
the fact that these stories are legendary, the text does not 
seem to have been transmitted to us in its original form 
(cp Gen. 49 13 Dt. 33 19 Judg. 617, and see Asher, Dan, 
Zebulun). The description of the Ark { q.v .) also shows 
a slight knowledge of such matters (see Now. HA 1 248). 
It has been pointed out, too, that when David had an 
opportunity of seizing Philistine harbours it did not 
occur to him to take it. Solomon’s connection with 
the sea—he is said to have had a ‘ Navy of Tarshish '— 
seems to have been due to Hiram ; we know that his 
ships were manned by Hiram’s men (1 K. 926 /.). On 
the difficulties of these passages see Solomon, §§3^4. 
Jehoshaphat is said to have built ‘ Tarsis-ships ’; but his 
naval experience was a disastrous one (1 K. 2248 2 Ch. 
20 36/. ; see Ezion-geber). The war-ships of which we 
hear in the Apocrypha (1 Macc. 826 15 3 ; cp Dan. 11 30) 
were no doubt similar to those in use amongst the 
Greeks and Romans. See Smith’s Diet, under ‘navis.’ 

In the NT we hear of vessels on the sea of Galilee 
(Mt. 421 f. 824 I424 Mk. 437). The Greek term com- 
rr 4.„ .* xrrp nionly employed is ttXocov , 1 which AV 
7. Boats u NT. trans f ates *. S h ip .• R V renders • boat,’ 

but, as has been pointed out elsewhere (Kitto, Bibl. 
CycL under ‘ship’), passages in Josephus which refer 
to navigation on the lake (Z?/iii. 10 1 ; lit. 33 ) suggest 
that the barks on this piece of water were something 



Fig. 2.—A merchant-ship of 186 a.d. After Torr 
(Ancient Ships). 


more than boats (they carried an anchor, and are called 
cTKa(f>rj by Josephus). In the time of Jesus some of 
these were owned by his disciples (Mt. 4 21 Jn. 21 3 Lk. 
f*3), and the same writer points out that, having regard 
to the evidence in Josephus, it is a mistake to ‘ represent 
the Galilaian fishermen as of the poorest class.’ 

The most important references, however, to ships and 
navigation in the NT are found in the story of Paul’s 
voyage to Rome. 2 This narrative 


8. Merchant- 
ships in NT. 


(Acts 27 f.) maybe best illustrated by 
studying two representations of ancient 
merchant-ships that have come down to us, in which all 
(or most of) the parts mentioned are depicted. A 
merchant-ship of 186 a.d., 3 for instance, is represented 


1 There is mention also of a TrXoiapiov or of nXoidpia, especi¬ 
ally in Jn. 

- As a tent-maker Paul may also have been a sail-maker, and 
may have travelled in this capacity. 

3 Figs. 2 and 3 have been chosen for their illustrative value. 


on a coin of the emperor Commodus (see fig. 2 ; cp 
Smith, The Voyage and Shipiureck of St. Paul,W 202). 
Here we see the two steering-oars (ep Acts 27 40, ras 
{evKTTjpias ribv ir-qbaXioov) at the stern (77 tt pitfiva), which 
supplied the place of the rudder of later times ; in this 
case it is to be noted that the upper parts of the oars are 
protected from the waves by a covering—‘a prolongation 
of the upper waling-pieces, or something of the sort’ 
(Torr); and that the sails have bands of rope sewn 
across to strengthen them. Such a ship would rely 
for travelling on the large square sail which is figured 
in about the centre (cp Acts 27 17, rb credos). The small 
sail at the bow was subsidiary; the name of this foresail 1 
was artemon {aprbpMv, Acts 27 40), not dolon (doXcov), as 
has sometimes been thought. 

The object at the stern, which Smith takes to be a mast, 
might be taken to suggest that there was also a sail at the 
stern, as Pliny (Prooem. in lib. xix.; see Smith, p. 192) asserts 
that there sometimes was ; but the use of such a sail would seem 
to have been quiteexceptional, as it does not appear to be re¬ 
presented in the pictures that have come dewn to us. In fig. 2 
the object does not resemble a mast (as in Smith’s reproduction) 
so much as an oar. In any case it may be only a spare mast (or 
oar), or may even be an addition on the part of the original 
artist. 


These merchant-ships were often of considerable size. 
The Alexandrian ship (ttXolov y AXe^avSpiv6v ; Acts 27 6) 
in which Paul is said to have started on his voyage to 
Rome carried, according to the Alexandrian MS, 276 
persons (the Vatican MS, however, has 76) in addition 
to its cargo (v. 37) ; and when this vessel was wrecked 
another merchant-ship took on board all these passengers 
in addition to its own freight. 

In Acts 27 17 we are told that when the ship was in 
danger of shipwreck ‘ they used helps, undergirding the 

9. Undergirders. ship ' 

0 vwt€ s to 7r Xoiov ). I hese helps, 

which are called elsewhere hypozomata {vTro^p.ara), 
were cables for undergirding and strengthening the hull, 
especially in bad weather. As to the method in which 
they were attached, however, there is some question. 


According to Torr the}' were * fastened round the ship hori¬ 
zontally ; the two ends of each cable being joined together, so 
as to make it a complete girdle extending from stem to stern 
along the starboard side and back from stern to stem along the 
port side.’ Smith, however, contends that the hypozomata were 
bound ‘round the middle of the ship at right angles to the length, 
and not parallel to it (he is followed by Ramsay, p. 329).’ He 
claims that Bockh (who held the alternative view p. 134 [see 
§ 12]) has misquoted the passage on which he relies as evidence 
(Vitruvius, De Architectura , x. 15 e). Bockh gave as the crucial 
words ‘quemadmodum navis a puppi ad proram continetur.’ 
Smith (( 4 > p. 213) gives as the correct text ‘q. via/us navis, etc.,’ 
which he maintains supports his view (‘the word “malus” is 
omitted in the edition of Schneider, but is retained in the 
later carefully edited edition of Poleni, Utini, 1829’). Torr’s 
quotation (41, n. 100), however, agrees with that of Bockh ; he 
adds, ‘this shows that the girding cables went from the stem of 
a ship to the stern.’ In Teubner’s text (1899 ; ed. V. Rose) the 
words are ‘ita religati quemadmodum navi a puppi ad proram’; 
but in the notes ‘navis’ is given as the common reading. The 
whole passage, moreover, seems to be obscure. On the 
strength of a passage from Isidore (Orig. lb4, ‘ tormentum, 
funis in navibus longis qui a prora ad puppim evtenditur quo 
magis constringantur ; tormentum autem a tortu dicta ’), Smith 
admits that ‘it does appear that ropes were occasionally ap¬ 
plied in a longitudinal as well as in a transverse direction, to 
prevent ships from straining ’ (p. 213). In the passage on which 
this admission is based, however, the reference may be to a 
rope such as that which we see stretched amidship over posts 
from stem to stern of the Egyptian ships on the relief from 
Peir-el-Bahri—a rope which was designed perhaps more lor 
strengthening the heavily-laden mast than for holding together 
the hull, round which, as a matter of fact, the ends of the rope 
are fastened at right angles to the length (see fig. 1). If, as 
Smith affirms (p. 214),—speaking as one who had had practical 
experience in seamanship—undergirding lengthways is ‘a mode 
which must have been as impracticable as it would have been 


As to the date of Acts (q.v.) no suggestion of course is here 
offered. 

1 A writer in Schenkel (BL) speaks of the artemon, or top¬ 
gallant sail, but see Smith, 192 Jf. ‘The word has been inter¬ 
preted by various writers as meaning nearly every sail which a 
vessel carries.' — R. J. Knowling, Expos. Gk. Test. 2535. 

- So also Breusing, Die Nautik der A /ten [1886], p. 670; 
see Knowling, p. 524, who also inclines to follow Bockh. 
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unavailing for the purpose of strengthening the ship,’ the other 
view seems preferable until further evidence is forthcoming. 

Another interesting representation of a large merchant- 
ship is that of about 200 A.D.on a relief found at Porto 
The near moul ^ l ^ e liker (sec fig. 3). 

' . This picture illustrates many features in the 
.. - ancient merchant-ships. The hull of a ship 
* was commonly painted, sometimes for a 
special purpose—as in war, to make the vessel as little 
conspicuous as possible ; but in addition to this it was 
often decorated, especially at the stern. We see an 
example of this decoration in the Porto relief, a group 
of figures being depicted at the stern. The ornament 
on the stern-post was often a swan or goose head 
{xqvlcrKOs). It figures at a very early period ; it is 
represented for instance on the Asiatic ship of the naval 
battle of Raineses III. as represented on a bas-relief 
at Medinet Habu (see Warre-Cornish, Diet . of Gk. 


times, 



Fig. 3.— A merchant ship of about 200 a.d. After Torr (.Ancient Ships). 


were often woven upon the sail ; we seem to have an 
example in this picture. At the bow is a smaller 
mast to carry the arlemon. But a third sail is to be 
noted on this ship. This is above the large square 
sail. Being triangular in shape and having its base 
along the main-yard and its apex attached to the 
top of the mast, it requires no topsail-yard. Similar 
triangular topsails are represented on some of the coins 
of the Emperor Commodus. Lastly, we notice that a 
small boat is being towed astern (cp Acts 27 16, i) <jKd<pT)) ; 
this would be used for various purposes, but it was of 
special importance as a life-boat in case of shipwreck 
(Acts 27 16 30 32). It could even be hoisted on board. 1 

From Acts 27 29 it appears that sometimes several 

,, . , anchors were carried. At first stones were 

11 . Anchors. , . 

’ used for this purpose ; later, the anchors 
* resemble very much those of modern 
they were provided with arms, stocks, and 
crowns, but had no flukes at the extremities of 
the arms. 2 Ships also carried a plumb-line for 
sounding (cp Acts 2728, / 3 o\ts); but the want 
of a compass made navigation often very 
dangerous—the stars, by which the course of 
a vessel was directed, not always being visible 
(cp Acts 27 20). 3 

An ancient ship could sail, according to Smith, at 
an angle of about seven points with the wind. ‘ \Ve 
have no information,’ he says, ‘as to the exact angle 
with the wind which an ancient ship could sail. It 
must, however, have been less than eight points, 
but more than six, the usual allowance for a modern 
merchant-ship, in moderate weather. I have, there¬ 
fore, in my calculations taken seven as the mean be¬ 
tween these extremes, and 1 cannot suppose it would 
be much greater or less ’ (p. 215). 

Before putting out to sea it was usual to make 
supplication to the protecting deities fora prosperous 
voyage (Wisd. 14 i). 4 Cp, further, Tkadk. 

Schlozer, / ~ers. eincr allg. Geschichte d. Handels 
u. d. Schiffart in den alt. Zeitcn, 1706 ; Le Roy, 
La Marine des Auciens Pen pics, 
12. Biblio- 1777; Berghaus, Gcsch. d. Schijfarts- 
erauhv kunde , 1792 ; A. Jal, Archeolo^ie 
6 v J Xavale , Paris, 1840; Bockh, Tr- 

kunden liber das Sccivcscn des Attischen St nates; 
Smith, I'oyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul , bond., 
1848, < 4 i 1880; Bretising, Die Xautik der Alien, 
1886; J. Vars, Id Art Xantique, 1887; art. 

‘ Ship ; Cecil Torr, Ancient Ships , 1895. 

M. A. C. 

SHIPHI (TDL‘ ; ), ancestor of Ziza (q.v.): 
1 Ch. 4 37+ (c* 4 >aA [B], ce<t>€i [A], cco 4 >ei 
[L]>- 


and Rom. Aniiqq. under ‘navis’). On the Porto- 
relief waling-pieces, or wooden belts (£o xrTrjpes, not to 
be confused with the viro^fiara) are seen to encircle 
the ship horizontally. At the stern is the deck-house 
or awning reserved for the use of the commander 
(Acts 27 n, KvjSepvIjTrjs), who might also be the owner of 
the ship {ibid., vavKXrjpos). The stem-post usually 
terminated in a carved ornament or figure-head ; but in 
place of this there was sometimes a painting on the 
bow, as in the example before us. Besides this, and 
distinct from it, there were statues of the patron deities 
(cp Castor); here perhaps to be observed at the 
stern. In this ship there are galleries projecting at the 
bow and the stern ; the latter contains the deck-house 
(mentioned above), in that at the bow were probably 
stowed the anchors and other instruments (<TTpocpeia 
Kal irepiayojyeis, windlasses, etc. ?). At the stern are 
the steering oars, here again protected by the tipper 
waling-pieces. The large sail in the centre has brailing- 
ropes (xdXoi) and rings, and the mast is kept in 
position by a number of other ropes. The rope by 
which the lower corner of the sail was attached to the 
side of the ship—the sheet—was called pesveli or ttovs \ 
in the case of a large sail, such as this, when two ropes 
would be required, ttovs would denote the rope which 
drew it aft, whilst irpdirovs {propes) designated the rope 
which drew it forward, or the tack. Various designs 
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SHIPHMITE ODBC 5 ; o toy ce4>N[e]i [BA], ca¬ 
lami [L]), a gentilic attached to Zabdi, 3, who was 
‘over the increase of David’s vineyards’ (1 Ch. 27 27), 
and, like his companions, presumably belonged to S. 
Palestine. See Shepiiam. 

SHIPHRAH (rnDC ; , §51 ; centra) pa [BAFL]), the 
name of one of the Hebrew mid wives ; Ex. 1 15. This 
name may be regarded (Che.) as one of the minor sup¬ 
ports of the theory that the sojourn of the Israelites was 
not in Misraim (Egypt), but in Misrim (in part of the 
Negeb). Cp Moses, § 4. 

SHIPHTAN (JCKT ; caB& 6 a [B]. CaBaOan [A], 
C& 4 >cVr&N [F], (c)Act>&eA [O)' an Ephramite, father 


1 The above description is based upon Torr's standard work 
(see § 12). 

2 See the coin of Antoninus Pius (given in Smith, 210). 

3 Cp A. De Quatrefages, op. cit. p. 193: 'The Polynesians 
knew perfectly well how to direct their course at sea by the 
stars, and the route from one point to another once observed 
was inscribed, if we may use the expression, in a song which 
would never be forgotten.’ 

4 Cp the description in Grote. Hist, of Greece: ‘Silence 
having been enjoined and obtained by sound of trumpet, both 
the crews in every ship and the spectators on shore followed the 
voice of the herald in praying to the gods for success, and in 
singing the pa?an. On every ship were seen bowls of wine 
prepared ana the epibatre made libations with goblets of silver 
and gold.’ 
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SHIRT 


of Keniuel; Nu. 3424. For a theory of the origin of 
the name cp Shaphat, and Kemuel. 

SHIRT (Judg. 14 12), A V m £-, AV Sheet. 

SHISHA (fcXX*, 1 K. 4 3+), in 1 Ch. 18 16, Shav- 
sha. 

SHISHAK (|XX ; , cp Vg. Sesac, 1 K. 14 25, more 
correctly jXX* — i.e. , Shoshak [Kt.]), the king of Egypt 
to whom Jeroboam fled (1 K.II40) and who plundered 
Jerusalem and the temple in the fifth year of king 
Rehoboam, 1 K. 1425 (2 Ch. 122 5 7 9). 1 

Egyptologists have always recognised in this name 
the first king of the twenty-second, Bubastide, dynasty, 

- o v , T Shoshenk I. His personal name Sa-sa-n 
(sometimes////, sometimes assimilated)-^- 
is undoubtedl)' of Libyan etymology, like several other 
names of that royal family. The vowels of the name 
are rendered Su-si-in~ku (/.<?., Shoshenk) by the 
Assyrians , 3 and the biblical orthography confirms this 
pronunciation. Josephus (Ant . vii. 53 viii. 10 2) has the 
form NoucraKOs (in another recension IStcro/A-oy) after 0 . 
Manetho transliterates 'Zeawyxis (var. 2 e<rtoyxacrts), 
and according to Wilcken (quoted Beitr. zur Assvr. 

1 351) a Theban ostracon lias the name ZeVoyxcri. 4 This 
vocalisation Sheshdnk is later but not necessarily wrong, 
as the Libyan languages (like modern French, for 
example) have little or no accent. The original pro¬ 
nunciation may thus have been Skdshdnk, exactly as 
the name is spelt in Egyptian. The assimilation of // is 
sometimes met with already in hieroglyphics (cp above). 
The reading of Hoc<raA:(e)///,, seems to have arisen 

from an attempt to put in again this assimilated //. 5 

On the origin of this founder of a new dynasty from 
a family of Libyan officers, see Egypt, § 63. 6 The 
connection by marriage with the high priests of Memphis 
seems to mark the first step towards high influence for 
these ‘commanders of the Mashauasha.’ The exact 
date of Shoshenk I.’s accession to the throne would be 
of the highest importance for biblical chronology, 
but cannot be determined exactly with our present 
material. The end of the twenty-second dynasty 
seems to fall somewhat after 800 B.c. Manetho gives 
the sum of the dynasty as 120 (the single items amount 
to 116), which would bring us to about 920; but the 
Manethonian dates conflict with monumental dates 
which give at least 220 years. 7 We have, evidently, a 
great many co-regencies for which we may allow some 
fifty years, so that the beginning of Shoshenk’s reign 
would be about 950. 

More cannot be said ; but, fortunately, the Tyrian chronology 
in Menander s seems to show that we can place the first year of 
dynasty twenty-two after 950 B.c. (On the campaign against 
Jerusalem, cp helow, § 3, and Chronology, § 32). Twenty- 
one years are monumentally attested for Shoshenk on an inscrip¬ 
tion in the quarries of Silsileh, announcing that the king ordered 


1 See Pharaoh, § 2 [5], for an explanation of the absence of 
the title Pharaoh in the case of Shishak ; that he is only called 
‘ king of Egypt,’ indicates a very early source. 

’(j3ST J 

3 In Asur-bani-pal’s records the name is used of a descendant 
of the 22nd dynasty, reigning in Busiris (Bu-si-ri) as a simple 
nomarch. 

4 Pseudo-Callisthenes and others (see Wiedemann on Herod. 
2 102) have preserved the name as Sesonchosis. They confound 
the king with the fabulous Sesostris. We can thus see that 
Sheshonk-Sesonchosis must later have enjoyed the reputation of 
being a great warrior. 

# 5 The variant sa-sa-h(e)-n occurs, but too rarely to be con¬ 
sidered legitimate (see Lieblein, Diet, de no ms). Wiedemann, 
Gesch. EEg. 548, quotes Shesakus from Abulfarag, AsocJurus (as 
also some late MSS. of Josephus have) from Method, in Phot. 
300 b. 

6 The unfortunate theory that the family was Assyrian (Birch, 
Lauth, Brugsch) and that in Takelot we have to recognise 
Tiglath (Assyrian tukultu ), in Ne-ma-ra-te (probably Asur- 
bani-pal’s Lamintu furnishes the correct pronunciation) Nimrod, 
etc., is now generally abandoned. 

7 See MV A G 5 3 1, for a summary of the chronological question. 

8 See Wi. KA 7 "( 3 ) 120. 
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SHISHAK 

I stone to be quarried for great constructions in the temple of 
Amon at Thebes. These seem to be the constructions on the 
SE. side of the second pylon ; their completion would point 
to a somewhat longer reign. Manetho, however, in Julius 
Africanus, gives only twenty-one years to the king. 

Sculptures on the S. wall of the great temple at 
Karnak present the list of Palestinian cities conquered 
by this king, 1 a monument of great historical import¬ 
ance, for a specimen of which see Egypt, § 64. So far, 
133 ovals with names are known, 2 of which, however, 
many are destroyed. Each oval is surrounded by a 
line indicating a fortified wall ; a bound captive above 
indicates that this strong city was conquered by Pharaoh. 
The figures are certainly not portraits, but symbolical. 
The names have been distributed very awkwardly 
by the ignorant sculptor ; e.g. , one name has been 
mechanically divided into three names, so that now 
(107) 'the fields (108) of Arad (109) the Great’ reads 
as if three separate cities were intended. The render¬ 
ing of the names, which is good for the consonants, but 
very imperfect for the vowels, suggests sources in so- 
called Phoenician letters in an Aramaic or half-Aramaic 
language (As. u. Eur. ll.c.). A geographical arrange¬ 
ment of the list (which properly begins only with the 
2 List of IIth oval ) cannot be established ; the most 

cities im P ort ant cities come first, Israelitish and 
Judrean names being freely mixed. Many 
writers have been surprised at the mention of X. Israel¬ 
ite cities, because from 1 K.II48 we should have ex¬ 
pected Shoshenk to have been a friend and helper of 
Jeroboam. 3 C. Niebuhr (Chronologic dcr Gesch. Jsr., 
vii.) thinks that the Pharaoh conquered the Israelitish 
cities for his vassal (cp Wi. GI 1 160); cp, however, 
Slade’s correct observation in GI 1 354. The truth is (see 
Masp. Hist. 2774, and cp As. u. Eur. 166) that it is not 
necessary to assume that any of these northern cities 
were attacked by the Egyptians. Their enumeration 
merely means that the northern kingdom was tributarv; 
it is only the second half of the list which contains details 
pointing to the actual conquest, 4 and these seem to belong 
to Judah. The tribute, which the Pharaoh claimed 
everywhere, was promptly given by Jeroboam who owed 
his throne to Egypt ; in Judah it had to be exacted by 
force. The Philistine cities were omitted in the list. 
As usual, no full record of the conquests was given, but 
only a specimen which, in this case, comprised David’s 
and Solomon’s kingdom. The Philistines were certainly 
not exempt from the tribute, and it would be strange if 
the expedition had not comprised Phoenicia, at least. 5 

The date of Shoshenk’s expedition is unknown. 
Maspero’s conclusion (Hist. 2773) that it must have 
been not more than two or three years before the 
opening of the quarry in Silsileh, is very precarious. 
It would be more natural to assume that the king 
undertook the expedition not long after his accession, 

1 Published Rosellini, Mon. Stor. 148 ; Champollion, Monu¬ 
ments, 28 4J Cot ices, 2113; a revision by Maspero, Rec. de 
Travaux , 7 100. A considerable literature has been called into 
existence by this list. See Blau in ZDMG 15 233 ; Brugsch, 
Geogr. Inschr. 256; Masp. AZ, 1880, 44 (and in the Victoria 
Institute , vol. xxvii.); Brugsch, Gesch. A eg. 661 : WMM As. 
u. Eur. 166, etc. It may be mentioned that another copy, un¬ 
fortunately hopelessly defaced, has recently been found in 
another locality (Hibeh in Upper Egypt); cp Annates du setvice 
des antiquttes , 2 154. 

2 Two more rows have recently been excavated. A new 
edition of the whole monument by the present writei will soon 
appear in MV AG , to which the reader must be referred. 

3 According to of 1 K. 12 24, which is modelled on 1 K. 11 
(see Hadad), Shishak was Jerohoam’s father-in-law. 

4 Such as the ‘surrounding’ (Spn> Aramaic word) of, or the 
road to, a city. 

5 Name 29, Yu-d-h-ma-ru-k was explained hv Champollion 
as ‘roi de Juda’and this error which seemed to furnish a 
portrait of Rehohoam has become as popular as most flagrant 
errors. The present writer has {PSBA 10 81) proposed 

‘hand (i.e., sign, monument?) of the king,’as name of a city. 
The article would, however, be uncommon, and this makes the 
explanation somewhat doubtfvd. The interpretation of Brugsch 
(Geogr. Inschr. ii. 62) and Maspero (IIist.fr) 2 , 11 .), Jehud in 
Dan, does not agree with the orthography. 
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after the manner of so many kings. A reference to 
' expeditions in the countries of the Syrians’ {P-l-nu), 
which seems to mean Shoshenk’s campaign, is discussed 
in OLZ\ 280; a determination of the year in which a 
certain official was governor of Thebes (or vizir) would 
furnish the date of the expedition. 

The other constructions of the king of which traces have been 
found in Thebes, Memphis, Pithom, Tel(l) el• Vehudeh, 1 
lUibastus (Naville, Bubastis, 46), Hibeh (see above) do not 
seein to have been very considerable. 

Shishak’s wife had the name Ka-r- -ma, frequent in dynasty 
22. At any rate, 1 K. II 19 need not be referred to, since 
Hadad's exile in Misraiin seems rather to point to an old mis¬ 
interpretation of Musri, S. of Palestine. See Hauad, 3; 
Jeroboam, 1 ; Solomon. w. M. M. 

The study of the historical episodes with which the name of 
Shishak is con lie- l ed has passed into a new phase owing to 
Winckler’s discovery of the N. Arabian land of 
3 . Shishak— Musri in a number of passages in the OT (see 
Clishi ? Winckler, in AVI 146/I, and for a fuller, 
though still incomplete, list of OT references, 
Mizraim, § 2 />). Already in 1898 (Ml'AG, 1898, 1, pp. if /., 
note, (jb cp GI 2 269 /. [1^00]) this scholar pointed out the 
possibility of the view that Jeroboam tied not to Egypt but to 
Musri, and in 1899 (IQ A’, July, sec especially 558*560, and cp 
Jeroboam, 1 ) Cheyne discussed at length and in their connec¬ 
tion the references to p'HXD in the accounts of Solomon and 
Jeroboam. In. 1902 (AM/Vb 243, cp GI I iw) Winckler re¬ 
affirmed the view of C. Niebuhr that Shishak conquered N. 
Israel for Jeroboam, adding that even if Jeroboam took refuge 
in Musri, not in kgypt, it was natural for a Pharaoh to 
favour the plans of Jeroboam on the principle divide ct i/n/era. 
He remarks, however, that Egyptian supremacy in Palestine 
did not last long ; the mutual enmity of Israel and Judah drove 
them into the arms of their stronger neighbours, Tyre and 
Damascus. He still holds that ‘ Shishak ’ in 1 K.II40 is an 
interpolation (so also Che. JQK, Ac.). Unfortunately there 
are four not altogether insignificant objections to this view. 

1. There is much evidence in the OT for the view that N. 
Arabian potentates were constantly interfering in the affairs of 
Palestine in the regal period, whilst most probably there is no 
evidence (cp Solomon, § 5 fjT.) that Egypt even occasionally 
interfered, until we come to the time of Neco and Apries, and 
even in the case of these kings there is room for doubt whether 
the Hebrew editor has not fallen into misunderstandings. 

2. If ‘king of pnso’ means ‘king of Misrim 1 in 1 K. 11 40, 
the presumption is that it has the same meaning in 1 K. 14 25 ; 
we can hardly doubt that the invasion of Judah there referred 
to has some connection with the plot which Jeroboam hatched 
in Misrim during his sojourn there. 

3. The fortresses built by Rehoboam, according to 2 Ch. 
11 5-10, were most probably intended to guard against a N. 
Arabian invasion (see Rehoboam). 

4. From a text-critical point of view it is difficult to doubt 

that pjj-'j;' (MT) and (® <rou<rcucei/a) are corruptions of 

and C'w ’13 respectively. They belong to well-ascertained 
types of textual corruption (cp Crit. Bib. on Is. ftf>2o Zech. 14 15 
where o'D comes front •jus, and see Smeshach, Shashak). In 
2 Ch. 12 3 (‘the bubim, the Sukkiim, and the Cushites’) the 
second of the three ethnics is no ethnic at all (hut cp Sckkiim); 
C' 2’13 'va* written the first time (cp Am. 9 7). should 

be Z'T!*?— A**., probably E'-[£7 s j (the people of the southern (lilead 
[Jer. S22 and often]. We may, therefore, hold that, whether or 
no Shoshenk 1. really invaded Palestine, the event which is 
recorded in 1 K. 14 25 and 2 Ch. 122 0-12 is a N. Arabian 
invasion, such as is referred to in 2 Ch. 14 9. Shishak and 
(ToifraKetfi k.th represent 'gnz * Cushi,’a name such as might 
appropriately he given to a king of Misrim. It is just possible 
that the redactor had heard of an Egyptian invasion by Shoshenk 
(cp Pharaoh, § 2 (5]); but no stress can safely be laid upon 
this - W. M. M. § 1/ ; T. K. C. § 3. 

SHITRAI ('707 Kt., Kr. ; acartaic [B], 

CATPAI [AL], Pesh. follows Kr.), a Sharonite. superin¬ 
tendent of Solomon's herds in Sharon ; 1 Ch. 2729. Kr. 

1 Shirtai' is probably right ; the name (like Siiaphat, 
which follows) comes from ‘ Zarephathite.’ 

T. K. c. 

SHITTAH-TREE (HLDt*'; nySoc [Sym. akaptton 
lyAON. Theod. akanOa]. Is. 41 19+), RV ' acacia-tree,’ 
and Shittim wood, RV ‘acacia wood ’ 'NT, JyAA 

ACHHTA. Ex. 25 510 and often, Dt. IO3). Originally 
Uintah; borrowed from Ar. sant; Egypt, hi at (perhaps 
sond e t) ‘may very possibly be also a loan-word’ 
(Erman, ZDMG, 1892, p. 120) Mentioned in Is., 
l.c., between the cedar and the myrtle in a list of choice 
trees (see Jerome’s comment), and used, according to Dt. 

1 Enumerated by Wiedemann, GA 550. 
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(but interpolation is probable) in the construction of 
the ark, to which P in Ex. adds staves, boards, bars, 
table, pillars, altars in the tabernacle. It is perhaps 
too much to say with Tristram that the Acacia seydl 
must be meant. It is true ‘ the limber [of that tree] is 
very hard and close-grained, and admirably adapted for 
fine cabinet work ’ (AT/// 39). Hut Tristram’s remark 
that this is ‘ the species of Acacia found ’ in the Arabian 
1 desert is not borne out by Doughty who writes thus 
(Ar. Dcs. 291) ; 

* The eyes of the Aarab distinguish four kinds of the desert 
thorns; tdlk (the gum-acacia), sdmmara , sfllima, and si ala ; 
the leaves of them all are like [i.c. t small and pinnate], hut the 
growth is diverse. 'Tile desert smiths cut /^/ 4 -timber for their 
wood work, it is heavy and tough ; the other kinds are too 
brittle to serve them.’. Elsewhere (2678) he states that the tdlh- 
timber is used for shipbuilding on the Arabian Red Sea coast, 
it must he difficult to those who are not * Aarab’ to distinguish 
the tdlfy ( talk ) from the scydl, and both from the sant. 

Several species of acacia, including the seydl and the 
sant, arc found, says Tristram, in the Holy Land 
to-day ; probably all bore the same Heb. name fittah 
— i.c. , the ‘ prickly ' or ' thorny tree ’ (Theod. drauda). 

The sant (Aca ia vera, Mimosa Xilotica) grows both 
in Lower and in Upper Egypt, as Hasselquist long ago 
stated {Travels, 250). Robinson found it in Palestine 
in the western part of the Wady es-Sant, where perhaps 
formerly it was more abundant, since it has given 
its name to the Wady. The seydl too is abundant 
not only in Arabia (though less so, doubtless, than 
formerly), but also near En-gedi, where these trees form 
a characteristic feature of the landscape. 

‘ They are .trees of middle height, gnarled, with conspicuous 
branches, which form a head like a parasol, covered with light, 
elegant, and beautifully green leaves. The gum-arabic exudes 
from them in the autumn, at the base of the trunk, between the 
crevices of the bark, and coagulates in ‘ tears ’ as large as a 
hazel-nut, of a pale yellow colour, and almost transparent 1 
(Lortet, La Syrie daujonrdhui, m). 

The golden-headed tufts of blossom are much admired 
(Tristram, Lund of Israel, 489). 'The seydl is ‘less 
dependent on moisture than the palm, though certainly 
its finest specimens are found near springs' (E. H. 
Palmer, Sinai, 39). All these trees have painful thorns ; 

‘ happy 1 was, in those often adventures of night travel¬ 
ling in Arabia, never to have hurt an eye’ (Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 2495). The species to which they belong 
includes more than 400 varieties, found in the dry, hot 
regions of Asia, Africa, and Australia (Delitzsch, in 
Riehm, IJWB 166 ). See also Abel-siiittim ; Bf.th- 
sinTTAii ; Elam, Valley ok; Mulberry-trees. 

t. k. c. 

SHITTIM (D'tp'JTI), Xu. 25 1, etc. See Abel- 
siiittim ; Elah, Valley of, col. 1253. 

SHIZA (NPtT ; possibly a battered clan-name ; but 
cp NTi 2 , the name of a Palmyrene family [Mordtmann, 
Neue Beit rage zar Kunde Palmyras , Munich, 1875, 
no. 55]), father of Adina [q.v.]. 1 Ch. 11 42 (caiza [B], 
cezA [X], cex<\ [A], cizai [L]). 

SHOA (Xflt?; coye [BQ], coyA [A]; Aq. ri'pav- 
vov \ Vulg. tyrannos ; Pesh. reads lad), the name of 
a people, mentioned beside Koa, whose seats were not 
far from Babylonia (Ezek. 2323). Delitzsch identifies it 
with Sutu, which occurs often in the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions beside Kutu (see Koa). A shorter and more 
original form is Sti, whence the Hebrew form Shoa\ 
The country of the Su or Suiu lay on the Tigris, and 
extended as far as the southern declivities of the Medo- 
Elamite mountains (Del. Par. 235). On the dangers 
to which Babylonia was exposed from the incursions of 
the Sutu, see Sargon’s Khors. inscription, 1 135 f. {KB 
273). Ezekiel’s list of names, however, has to be 
criticised before we can venture on identifications. How 
can ‘ all the Assyrians' be said to accompany the Sutu 
and the Kutu? Pekod (q.v .) gives the key. The 
three names are—Rehoboth, Ishmael [jnr]. and Jerah- 
meel; and the ‘ b’ne Asshur' are the people of Ashhur 
(almost = |erahmeel). See Crit. Bib . t. k. c. 
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SHOBAB (2211**, ccoBaB» as if 4 backsliding/ but see 
below), i. One of the sons of David [§ i a, n. 2, § 
1 1, n.] (2 S. 5 14 : <Tu( 3 a 5 av [A], ie<T<reftav [L] ; iCh. 3 s: 
awfiav [B] ; 14 4: urofioapL [B], <ru( 3 r )(3 [L]). Sharar 
in 2 S. 2333^ should perhaps be Shobab; cp Harar- 
ITE. 3. 

2. A descendant of Caleb and Azubah (1 Ch. 2 18: 
icurovft [B], aovfiaft [L]). 

The names of David’s sons evidently spring from ethnics. 
leatreflaj/ and itroPoa/j. point to ^’21?* —*■*•, ‘ Ishmael’ 

(cp some of ©’s readings under Ishbaal, Jashobeam). This 
explanation suits both i and 2. Cp Crit. Bib. on D’331:;*, Jer. 
- 506 . The theories suggested under Azubah refer, on the whole, 
to T. K. C. 

SHOBACH ppitf), captain of the army of Hadad- 
ezer who was defeated and slain by David at Helam 
(2 S. 10 16-18 : ccoBak [BA], [aa/ 3 . Au. 18], c&Bee [L]). 
His name appears in 1 Ch. 19 16-18 as Shophach (-s'-'jy 
<ri>)(pap, (ra<pa 0 [B], ecraxpap [N*], -ax [N c ‘ a? ]» <ro>0a%, 
ffiofiax [A], (TuxpoiK [L]). 

If Hadad-ezer was really king of Musur, and not of Zoba (see 
Zora), ‘ Helam * (n^n* CR^*n) will he a corruption of Jerahme’el 
^ROm*), and ‘Shobach' ("piC‘) connected with n|ch, Ishbah. 
Cp Shobek. X. K. C. 

SHOBAI (*2E> ; &Baoy, caBei [B], ccoBai. caBai 
[A and N in Neh.], cgoBai [L]), A family of Nethiniri 
[q.v.~\ in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9), 
Ezra 242 Neh. 7 45 = iEsd.528; AV Sami, RV Sabi 
(<ra/ 3 et [A], <rco{ 3 cu [L], B om., unless rw/ 3 ets represents 
this name). If the Nethinim are Ethanite families (see 
Solomon’s Servants), *3^* will come from '3^ (as 
often from Vre:?'). It was an Ishmaelite— i.e. Jerah- 
meelite—family. Cp. Shobi. t. k. c. 

SHOBAL (TOlt?, probably related to Ishmael, cp 
Ashbel, Ishbaal ; hardly ‘young lion/ as WRS Journ. 
Phil. 990 [see Gray, HPN 109], cooBaA [BADEL]), b. 
Seir, a Horite (Gen. 36202329 [<rw/ 3 ap E] 1 Ch. I3840 ; 
COyB&A [L in Ch.]). Another genealogical scheme 
{cp Genealogies i., § 5) represents him as son of 
Hur (which, as it happens, may be shortened from 
Ashhur[ite] or from Jerahmeelfite]), and of Calebite 
origin (1 Ch.250, <rw/ 3 a[p] [BL]), and since the name 
‘Caleb’may also plausibly be traced to 4 Jerahmeel/ 
and Judah was represented by legend (see Judah, § 3) 
as partly Jerahmeelite, it is natural to find Shobal 
appearing also as a son of Judah (1 Ch. 4 i, aov( 3 a\ 
[BA]). The name Shobal is also perhaps to be 
identified with Shubael [q.r.]. Turning to 1 Ch. 252 
(<rw/ 3 a[L]), we find that whilst one of Shobal’s sons 
(Haroeh) appears at first sight to bear a personal name, 
all the rest bear gentilic names. The presumption is 
that Haroeh also is gentilic, and when we see the name 
under the form Reaiah ( 4 i) we cannot doubt that it 
is a shortened form of ‘Jerahmeel/ This Haroeh, or 
(better) Reaiah, is said to be the ‘father’ of Kirjath- 
jearim, and there is now plausible historical evidence 
for the view that Kirjath -jearim is a corruption of 
Kirjath-jerahmeel (that is to say, the place was origin¬ 
ally a Jerahmeelite settlement). To this place four 
families are assigned (253). Their names, however, 
have come down to us in a corrupt form. They appear 
to be partly parallel to the three * families ’ of Kirjath- 
sepher (i.e., Kirjath-sar£phathlm), given, according 
to the most probable reading, in 255. ‘Ithrites’ may 
correspond to ‘ Tirathites ’ (where an old tribal name 
Jether [cp Ithrites] may be suspected); 4 Shumath- 
ites’ to 4 Shimeathites ’ (cp Simeon); ‘Puthites’ may 
come from 4 Perathites’ (Perath or Ephrath was an im¬ 
portant name in the Negeb) ; ‘Mishraites’ (like ‘ Zorath- 
ites’ ?) reminds us of the ‘ Misrites,’ a race akin to the 
Jerahmeelites (see Crit. Bib. )A The Manahethites 
[q.v.] and Zorites or Zorathites (seeZoRAH) are reckoned 
(if the text is correct) partly to Shobal and partly to 

1 So partly Winckler (C/ 2 186, n. 3). That ‘Puthites’=a 
clan called 4 Peleth ’ is improbable. See Pelethites. 
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Salma( i. e. , Bethlehem). & found w. 52 ff. unintelligible, 
and copied slavishly, but Pesh. ceases at v. 52 with an 
obscure enumeration of the sons of Shobal in Kirjath- 
jearim, thus omitting the sons of Salma [ v . 54 ] and the 
notice of the Kenites [v. 55^]. The latter notice is enig¬ 
matical. We are perhaps meant to trace a connection 
between the Kenites and ‘ Salma ’ (see Salmaii, 2). It 
may be added that Hammath (so RV, following MT) 
is very possibly miswritten for rpyp, Maachath (but cp 
Hemath). ’ t. k. c. 

SHOBEK (p21tZ; cooBhk [BNA], ccoBeip [L]), 
signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7); Neh. 
10 24 [25]. Cp Shobach. 

SHOBI (Ub‘, see on Shobai), son of Nahash, of 
Rabbath-ammon, who brought supplies to David at 
Mahanaim (2 S. 17 27 : oyecBei [BA], ce4>eei [L] ; 
Pesh. reads ‘ Abishai ’ [which is a corruption of 
4 Ishmael’], cp Zeruiaii). The combination of this 
enigmatical member of the Ammonite roj^al family 
with a Machir, whose real existence is certainly not 
proved by the reference in 2 S. 94/. , and an old 
Gileadite who bears the difficult name Barzillai, and 
whose son bears the equally doubtful name Chimham, 
and both of whom are introduced again in a narrative 
of strongly romantic appearance, suggests critical caution. 
It is too slight a remedy to omit 4 son of Nahash ’ as an 
incorrect gloss (We. TBS 201 n.). The verse is largely 
made up of corrupt variants and glosses, and the genuine 
kernel probably is, 4 And it came to pass . . . that 
Jerahmeel, son of Jonathan, the Gilgalite/ where 
‘Jerahme'el’ corresponds to ‘Shobi’ [Ishmael; see 
below], Machir to ‘[son of] Ammiel/ ‘Jonathan’ to 
‘ Nahash/ and ‘Gilgalite’ to ‘Gileadite/ The words 
‘ Rabbath of the b’ne Ammon ’ are a corruption of 
4 Rehoboth-jerahmeel.’ See, further, Mephiboshetii, 
Nahash, Rogelim. But cp Ammon, § 4 (end), 
and HPSm., ad loc., for attempts to explain MT. 

S. A. Cook (AJSL 16164^ [1900] proposes to read {43^ for 
"315*1, and to omit p as a later insertion consequent on the corrupt 
reading (‘and Nahash, etc., brought’). It is better from our 
present point of view to read ^3^' R3M ; R3'i easily fell out 
before SsiX’* which form, being intermediate between 13^ and 
may once have taken the place of ‘33*. 

SHOCHO (RV Soco), 2 Ch. 2 Si 8 ; SHOCHOH (RV 
Socoh) 1 S. I 7 i, and SHOCO (RV Soco) 2 Ch. 117. 

See Socoh. 


SHOES. Under this heading it will be convenient 
to take note of all coverings for the feet whether sandals, 

1 shoes, or boots, so far as they were 

1. Introduction. , . 

known among the early Hebrews. 

This treatment is in fact necessary on account of the ill-defined 
use of the various terms to denote coverings of this nature. The 
lerm 4 sandal ’ is usually applied to a foot-covering consisting 
simply of a sole bound on with thongs, but it was also tied on, 
and so the word is roughly used by © to denote the naal (^/j, see 
§ 3), the ordinary Hebrew term. The Gk. vttoSthjlo. (lit., ‘that 
which is bound under [the foot]’) originally denoted a sandal; 
hut it came to be applied to the Roman calceus (a shoe covering 
the whole foot), and is used by Josephus (/>’/ vi. 1 8 ) of the caliea. 
(the.thick shoe, studded with nails, worn by Roman soldiers)/ 

Coverings for the feet have not always formed a 
regular part of the clothing of the Oriental. Primarily, 
of course, everything depended upon the climate and 
the nature of the country. Upon the Assyrian monu¬ 
ments the warriors are not unfrequently barefooted, and 
many of the royal statues are totally devoid of any 
covering for the foot. In Egypt sandals were not in 
use before the fifth dynasty, their introduction was 
gradual, and their popularity a work of time ; ‘ they 
were, when off the feet, sometimes carried by an 
attendant, showing that they were not always worn ’ 
(Wilk. Anc. Eg. 2336 n.). 


1 Examples of such extensions of usage could be easily multi¬ 
plied ( e.g ., Talm. fjpic, boot; '3pi!3, breeches). A shoe corre¬ 
sponding with lhe caliga is evidently referred to in SJiabb. 60 a. 
In Syr., na’ld and its denominative are used of horse-shoes. 
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Examples of the ordinary sandals abound (for Egypt, 
see op . cii. 2, figs. 443 /.), and are represented 
_ Tit x x- upon the oldest monuments depict- 
2. Illustrations illhabitants of Sardinia (w.MM 
irom tne 4 Sm u // ur% 37 4 ) ( Cilicia {ib. 340/.), 

monuments. Westcrn AsiaM , nor {ib . 3 6 4 /.,. etc. 

They vary from a mere sole bound with a thong, to 
elegant and elaborate shoes of the richest ornamenta¬ 
tion, and are variously made of such materials as palm- 
leaves, and papyrus stalks (Egypt), linen (Phoenicia), 
and leather (Assyria, etc). 1 

In Assyria the simplest and most common variety 
consists of a sole with back and sides bound to the foot 
by two bands over the instep (see Perrot-Chipiez, Art 
in Chald. ,etc., 1 76), at times a third band crosses the 
toes, and is, again, sometimes connected with the straps 
over the instep .' L In a painting on stucco from Nimrfid 
(op. cii., 2, pi. xiv.), the sandals are coloured black, the 
straps yellow. A more serviceable and not uncommon 
variety is seen to advantage in the foot-gear of Asur-bani- 
pal's followers (op. cii ., 1 145, 2 , opp. p. 138). Over a 
kind of tight-fitting bandage enveloping the leg is a boot 
reaching mid-way up the back of the calf, the uppers 
being connected by straps. Similar straps are interlaced 
from the top of the boot (top-lacings?) and appear to be 
held up by a garter worn just below the knee. 3 A third 
important variety is seen in the turned-up boot, a chnrnc- 
teristic feature of the Hittites (cp Perrot-Chipiez, Art in 
Jud<ra , 2 , fig. 282, and passim), a good example of 
which is seen in the representation of one of Asur-nasi/- 
pal's vassals at Ximrutl (Ari in Ass. 2 , fig. 64). Finally, 
from the Egyptian monuments, we perceive that the 
Bedouins of the Sinaitic peninsula customarily went bare¬ 
footed (as is common at the present day, see Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 1 224) ; on the occasion of long journeys, how¬ 
ever, they appear to have worn a sandal of black leather, 
the females, on the other hand, being depicted with a 
sort of boot, reaching to the ankle, of red leather with a 


white border. 

From a consideration of these circumstances and our 
knowledge of the statues of the earliest 1 lebrews, we may 
suspect that they, too, at first, were unaccustomed to 
wear shoes save in travelling (cp Ex. 12 11 Dt. 29 s Josh. 
9 s 13), 4 although the fact that, in later times, to go bare¬ 
footed (i.e., to revert to the older practice) was looked 
upon as a deprivation and as a manifestation of griet 
(Is. 2O2-4 E/.ek. 24 17 23, cp 2 S. I, r > 30) shows that the 
custom of wearing shoes soon became firmly established. 

Shoes or sandals are frequently mentioned. 

The ordinary term is nd'al, s >'j (\/to confine, 
3. Heb. and s ^ ut j n ) 5 ]?V ‘ shoe/but RV ‘sandals’ in Cant. 
Gk. terms. 7 1 [21, 0 vn 08^ a to. frequently, and trarSaAia 
in Josh. 95 Is. ‘20 2. P>oth occur in the NT, 
viroSrifjiaTa, Mt. 3 ii 10 10 Mk. 1 7 etc. (EV ‘shoes’), and <rav - 
£aAia, Mk.69 Acts 128 (EV ‘sandals’). Vg. has both calcea~ 
menta and sandalia. In the Mishna the term for a shoemaker 
is i>S*l i the word ‘ sandal ’ had become naturalised. The 

strap by which the sandal is bound under the foot is called in 
biblical Hebrew serok, Ij’nb' (cr^atpwrijp; and i/ias, with which 
cp Mk. 1 7 etc.) or hut, *5^ (an-apnoi'), ‘ thread ’ (see, for both, 
Gen. 14 23). Once, according to most moderns (e.g., (les.-Btihl, 
Siegfr.-Stade, Di.-Kittel’s Is., Duhm, Kantzsch), who follow 


1 Leather shoes are referred to in Ezek. 16 10 (“ : nn ^ 

vaxtBov ; see Baoukks’ Skins [5]). 

2 One is reminded of the Roman soleer where the thong passes 
between the great and the second toe and is fastened to another, 
the tigula. 

3 Especially curious are the swathes and bandages covering 
the foot of Mardtik-nadin-ahe {op. cii., 2 , fig. 43). At the present 
day the shepherds of Palestine wear rough simple shoes (cp 
Conder, Tentxvork, 2281) with leather gaiters covering the calf 
of the leg, on account of the rocks and thorns among which they 
climb. The misehoth (ninsip, iS. 176, ‘greaves’) of Goliath 
may have been similar ; see Greavks. 

4 Josh. 9 5 affords the interesting phrase 
‘shoes, worn out, and patched.’ 

5 min'a l, ^p£,Dt. 33 25 AV. RVmg. ‘shoes ’(so 0 ) is properly 

* bars ’ (RV, Dr., Steuernagel, etc.), cp man ill, Neh. 3 3, 

Cant. 5 5. 


Kimhi, there is mention of the military ‘boot.’ This is in Is. 
9 5 [4] where RV'ntf. offers the reading, ‘for every boot of the 
booted warrior/ etc. This view of Lhe meaning is supported 
by a reference to Ass., 1 Syr., and Eth. parallels. It is unknown, 
however, to the old exegetical tradition, which, so far as it pre¬ 
supposes (o r some word like it), supports the rendering 

‘tumult’ (as if jluc 1 ) ; see Vg., Pesh., Sym., also Rashi, Ibn 
Ezra, AV (‘battle’), one pan of which probably supports the 
rendering ‘armour,’ the other ‘tumult.’ [ 0 's 7ra<rav <ttoAtj»/ 
€iri<nn'r]y^ivT]vB6\(o possibly represents J.TH2 pDn jDrrbs. Vg., 
Pesh., Sym., also Rashi, and lbn Ezra explain pNtr, ‘tumult.’] 
AV (‘battle’) favours the latter view; RV the former. 2 Our 
right course is perhaps 10 compare parallel descriptions of the 
abolition of war elsewhere (e.g., Ps. 46 9 [10]). So at any rate 
Cheyne, who rejects pj<Q altogether, and, finding other improb¬ 
abilities in the text of Is. 94 [5], proposes a possible reconstruction 
(SHOT, ‘ Isa.,’ l.c.). 


There are many references to the shoe in the OT 
which have a close relation to important Hebrew customs, 

. tt v. but the Hebrew and even the Greek text 

4. Hebrew 

^ sometimes requires close preliminary m- 


references 


vestigation. (a) We notice first the com- 

. .. « mand to Moses to draw off his shoes 3 when 

to tne shoe. on holy ground ( Kx<35> cp 12lI j os h. 

5 15). This supplies a trace of a primitive taboo, to w hieh 
those who assisted at religious festivals, especially in the 
sacred dance or procession (cp Dance, §§ 2-6), were 
subject. 4 Tunics and the like were washed to avoid 
this taboo. In Egypt, too, we find that the priests 
frequently took off their sandals when officiating in the 
temple. O11 the other hand, a worshipper such as Asur- 
nasir-pal offers a libation still wearing them (Perrot- 
Chipiez, Ari in Chald., etc., 2 fig. 113). The Talmud 
says ( YTbdmoth, 6 b) that no one was allowed to approach 
the temple with staff, shoes, purse, or dirt on the feet. 5 

(b) Next, we have to deal with an obscure reference 
in Ps. 608 [10] 108 9 [10]. We know from Ruth 47 (see 
below) that drawing off the shoe meant giving up a legal 
right. May we assume from Ps. l.c. , that casting a 
shoe on a piece of land was the sign of taking possession 
of it ? Rosenmiiller (see Delitzsch’s commentary) quotes 
an Abyssinian custom of this sort; Delitzsch and Baethgen 
follow him. Others (see RV m f?*) think that Edom is here 
represented as a slave to whom the shoe is cast, that he 
may carry it. 6 But this is forced ; and the reference to 
Moab as a ' washpot ’ being at least equally strange, it 
may be necessary to suppose corruption of the text (see 
Che. Psalms <2) ). The idiom which the psalmist would 
have used, had he wished to describe the humilialion 
of a conquered country, would have been ' upon Edom 
will I place my feet/ or the like (cp Josh. 10 24). Wilkin¬ 
son (2326) gives a picture of a captive in the lining of 
an Egyptian sandal, depicting the humiliating condition 
considered suited to the enemies of the country. 

(c) In the MT of Am. 26 and 86 a ‘ pair of sandals,’ 
which, made in a few minutes, would be dear at a penny, 
would seem to be proverbial for something of small 
value. 7 But the parallel clause has ‘ for money’; 
may not be the correct reading. 

It is true that it is supported by 1 S. 12 3 0 and Ecclus. 46 i<)b 
0 Lai., which agree in representing Samuel as too honourable 
to accept even viroStj/juiTa (sandals) as a bribe. But no doubt 


1 On Ass. senu , ‘shoe’(the ideogram means ‘road-leather’), 

see Del. Ass. II 1 VB, s.v ., and Haupt on ‘ Isa.’ l.c., in SHOT, 
‘ Isa.’ (Heb.), 88. . 

2 Hitzig supports the rendering ‘ armour ’ by the Syr. ‘ 

* weapon.’ 

3 The verb used is elsewhere in Ruth 4 7and t-^n 
in Dt. 25 9 Is. 20 2. 

4 See \VRS AW. SemA-) 453 ; We. He id. ^ no. 

5 Analogies from Crete and Rhodes are cited by Frazer, Pans. 
5202. Conversely, on the occasion of ceremonial sacrifices the 
worshippers or initiated members are shod in slippers made of 
the skin of the victim. W. R. Smith (AW. Sem .( 2 » 438) cites 
such a case from a late Syrian rite, and Greek and Roman 
analogies are quoted by Frazer, l.c. It is somewhat remarkable 
that the Levitical law is silent on the matter of the priest’s shoes, 
and interesting also is the silence of the Roman rubrics. 

6 So Hupf., Riehm. Cp Mt. 3 n. In Egyptian paintings 
servants are represented performing this menial duty. 

7 So sis' (lorum sole #), in the Arabic poets (G. Jacob, Alt - 
arab. Parallelen, 17); cp also Goldziher, ZA 7 296^ (1892). 
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D'Sj*3 (which these versions presuppose, and which the Heb. text 
of Ecclus. actually has) is a corruption of E^ii’ (Mic. 7 3), which 
must have been the original reading in 1 S. 12 4 [Che.]. 1 

(d) We have already alluded to Ruth 4 7 f. (see b). 
'A man pulled off (*£r) his shoe,’ we read, ' and gave 
it to his neighbour’ to indicate transference of rights. 
Hoffmann (ZA TIV 398) explains that the shoe, being 
part of the seller’s attire, was passed 011 to the buyer as 
an attestation of his right. Cp Ruth, and for an 
Arabian parallel, references in Trade, § 821’ 2 (5). 

(e) Similarly, in the ceremony for freeing the husband’s 
brother from the duty of the levirate marriage (Dt. 25 9) 
his shoe was removed in token of renunciation. 2 So in 
a Bedouin divorce the husband says ; ‘ she was my slipper 
and 1 cast her off’ (WRS Kins. 269). The renuncia¬ 
tion of the brother was considered contemptible ; hence 
the woman spat in his face, or, as the Rabbis explain, 
in his presence. So, too, the shoe was not removed by 
the brother himself, but by the woman, in token that he 
was abandoning a privilege as well as a duty. Note 
the phrase in Dt. 25 10, ‘ the house of the unsandalled 
one’ (s^an p s n rrz). Cp Family, Kinship. 

(/) Sandals were put on the feet of the prodigal son 
on his restoration to favour (Lk. 15 22). It would seem, 
then, that in the time of Jesus, sandals were not worn 
by the lowest class. The sandals of the rich could no 
doubt be sumptuous, like those of the ladies of Egypt 
(Wilk. Anc. Eg. 2336). Cp Cant. 7 1, Judith IO4 I69. 

[Having considered a very obscure and familiar passage 
of a psalm (608 [10]) and a not perfectly satisfactory 
5 Difficult NT Phrase in a prophecy (Is. 9 5 [4]), we now 

references a PP ro ach a still more sacred passage 
which is repeated under slightly different 
forms in all the four gospels. These are the four versions 
of the Baptist's words :— 

Mt. 3 11, He that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes 1 am not sufficient (RV m k) to bear. 

Mk. I7, There cometh after me he that is mightier 
than I, the latchet of whose shoes 1 am not sufficient 
(R\ T mg.) to s toop down and unloose. 

Lk. 3 16, There cometh he that is mightier than I, the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not sufficient (RV n u?-) to 
unloose. 

Jn. 1 27, He that cometh after me—the latchet of whose 
shoe 1 am not worthy to unloose. 

The difficulty is twofold. What does ‘ bearing the 
shoes’ (ra virodrj/iaTa / 3 a<rrd<rcu) mean? and how came 
the other traditional form of words into existence, which 
substitutes ‘ unloosing the latchet ’ for ' bearing the 
shoes ’ ? 

(1) B. Weiss (1876) explains the phrase in Mt., ‘carrying the 
sandals after him ’; so, too, Holtzmann, who describes it as a 
constant duty of the slave, thus contrasting with the occasional 
duty of unloosing the master s sandals on his return home. 
There seems, however, to be no more evidence that those who 
chose (not as mourners) to walk barefoot had their sandals 
carried after them than for the carrying of a washpot behind a 
king when he travelled (see above). (2) The change from / 3 a<r- 
ra<rat to Avcrai is ascribed by Nestle {Phil. Sacra , ri) and 
Chajes ( Markusstudien , 5) to the freedom of a translator. Ber- 
tholet (Meyer r> /«« Muttersprache , 120) prefers to look for some 
Semitic word which, through being misunderstood, could be 
rendered in two different ways. He thinks that Mk. and Lk. 
give the right rendering of pyo SpE 72 ^» which Mt., not in¬ 
excusably, misunderstands. Unfortunately, as Nestle ( l.c .) 
remarks, cannot mean ‘to unloose.’ 

We must look more deeply into the text of the Baptist’s 
sermon as given in Mt. It is largely composed of 
phrases which occur or might occur in the OT, and 
vv. 11 12 are parallelistic. The latter consideration is of 
special importance. 1 He that cometh after me is 
mightier than I' is not suitably followed by the words 

1 Hal£vy restores in Ecclus. but not in Sam. This 

further step, however, is clearly necessary (Che). Cowley 
and Neubauer (cp L6vi, L'Eccles. 1 120) render'3 in Ecclus. ‘a 
secret gift.’ This,“however, presupposes MT of 1 S. 12 4, which, 
as Thenius {KGH ‘Sam.’( 2 ) rightly saw, is incorrect. The 
arpiment of Lohr {KGH ‘ Sam.’ ( 3l ) seems indecisive. 

2 [For a similar Ar. usage see Goldziher, Abhandl. z. Arab. 
Phil. 147 (1896).] 


SHOSHANNIM 

given in EV—‘ whose shoes I am not worthy to bear’; 
the second expression ought to expand and amplify the 
first. The ‘ mighty one ’ that ‘ cometh ’ is neither God 
(Is. 53 1 /.) nor the Messiah ; he is a warrior, and we 
do not expect the prophetic narrator to condescend to 
mention his sandals. Not his sandals but his weapons 
must be referred to, and the speaker may be expected 
to say that he is not mighty enough himself to wear, or 
to bear, the warrior's armour ; vTrod'/j/xaTa must have 
displaced a word meaning armour, and Uavds must 
mean, not d£tos (‘ worthy ’), but ‘strong enough.’ A 
probable remedy at once suggests itself. The passage 
may have been written in Hebrew, and D'^p, ‘ shoes,’ 
have been misread for E'^r, 1 'weapons.' Read 
vSs DRbp * whose weapons I am too puny to bear.’ 

The passage is now surely worthier of the second Elijah, 
who did in fact both carry and wield the sword of the 
Mighty One.—T. K. c.] 1. a.— s. A. c.—T. k. C. 

SHOHAM (Dnb ; , § 71 ; ic[c]odkM [BA], iec- 
C<\M [L]), a Levite, b. Merari (1 Ch. 2427)+. The 
name is of interest, having possibly come by trans¬ 
position of letters from ne : D, ‘ Moses.’ Cp Moses, § 2. 

T. K. c. 

SHOMER. 1. flDfc 5 ; ccumhr [B], pr coc [A]; 
C6MMH p [L]; the name appears as Siiemer 

[?.*'■] in 1 Ch. 734). father of Jkhozabad, i (2 K. 1222). 
In 2 Ch. 24 26 the form is n*TCp\ Sihmrith ( cro/naiud 
[B] ; aafxapid [A] ; <xapupap.u}6 [L]). 

2. (-jpitr, ; aapLrjp, crepLp.7)p [B], erw/ojp [AL]), a 
name in a genealogy of Asher [q.v ., § 4, ii.], r Ch. 
732. In v. 34 Shamer, RV Shemer [q.v ., 2] (-cr). 

SHOPHACH 1 Ch. 19 16-18, in 2 S. 10 16-18 

Shobach. 

SHOPHAN. See Atrotii-shophan. 
SHOSHANNIM; SHOSHANNIM-EDUTH ; SHU- 
SHAN-EDUTH, UPON (; D'SL'rAs* 
n-HI’; n-nr ; phrases found in the respective 

headings of Pss. 45 69 SO and 60 in AV ; RV for 
* upon ’ gives ‘ set to ’ and in mg. renders ‘ lilies, 1 
‘lilies, a testimony,’ and ‘the lily of testimony.’ As 
in the case of other enigmatical elements of psalm- 
headings, Shoshannim and Shoshannim (or Shushan) 
Eduth are often taken to be the catchwords of a song, 
to the air of which the psalm which followed was to be 
sung (so already I bn Ezra). 2 The ‘ testimony ’ (i.e ., 
the law?) might be compared to lilies. Others (e.g ., 
Thrupp) think of a musical instrument in the shape of 
a lily, or (Rashi, strangely) with six strings, while 
others (Gratz ; Hatipt in 4 Pss.’ SPOT, Eng., p. 183) 
render the phrase ‘with Susian instruments,' comparing 
al \Hdmdlh= ‘with Elamite instruments’ (?) in the 
headings of two psalms close to Ps. 45 . That the 
Susians are called Susanchites (?) in Ezra 49, may not 
be decisive against this view. But why should Susian 
instruments be mentioned as well as Elamite ? A 
similar hypothesis with regard to Gittith is rejected else¬ 
where (Gittith) as untenable, and our experience both 
with Gittith and with other strange words in psalm- 
headings leads us to suspect textual error, c and n were 
easily confounded in pronunciation, and letters were 
often transposed by the Scribes. c*:c*c* may be 

regarded as corruptions of c';e : z, ‘ Ctishan,’ 

‘Cushanites’ (cp Sheminith). Edutii must also be 
a corruption. Possibly nny has sprung out of pDnyVy, 
'upon (?) Jeduthun.’ On Jeduthun, see Psalms, § 26 
[10]. 

1 3 became 3, and as in other cases, intruded. 

2 In Ps. 80 , however, the words ‘ on Shoshannim ’ are marked 
off from what follows by the accent Athnah. 
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SHOULDER 


(5 g ves, virip tuju a\Aoiw0rjcro^i€Vu»i'(C , J2*L”), or, in Ps. 60 , to is 
aAAouu 0 Tjcro/u.eVoi? en (-p£, Rom. en), in Ps. SO adds paprvpiov . 
Aq. ctti TOi? KpiVoif, errl icpiVuii', vir^p Tali' Kpu'wi' /u.ap7i/pia? ; 
Syrnm. vwep Ttoi' di'dioi*, virep t. a. paprvpia ; Theodot. vjrep 
Tali' Kpivtov ; Jer. pro his qui (qnce) com mo tab untur. Cp Ba. 
JPT> 1882, p. 631. T. K. C. 

SHOULDER. The words are (1) rVl|, sProd ; (2) 
f]DD, kttheph ; (3) D 2 'C\ tikem (cp Shechem). The 
sacrificial ‘shoulder’ of Nu. 18 18 AV becomes in RV 
■ thigh ’ (pViT). Cp Sacrifice. 

SHOVEL. The words are :— 

1. y\ ya (s/nj,’', to sweep together), only in plur. 
C';", utensils for cleaning the altar (see Altar, § 9 ; 
Cooking, § 4), Ex. 273 383 Nu. 4 14 [all P], also r K. 
7 40 45 2 K. 25 14 2 Ch. 4 11 16 Jer. 52 i8f. 

2. in', ytithed, usually ‘pin,’ especially ‘tent pin’ 
(see Tent); in Dt. 23 13 RV m £- for ‘paddle’ of EV- r 
plainly, from the context, an implement suitable for 
digging with. 

3. nrP, rdhath , Is. 3024!. See Agriculture, § 9. 

SHRINE, i. The rendering suggested by RV ,n £- in 

Am. 626 for | P 3 . See Cm UN. 

2. eiduXta [XV*, eidcoXa, AV a ] in 1 Macc. I47 (in 
plur.) is rendered in RV ‘shrines for idols,’ in AV 
‘chapels for idols’; cp 2 Macc. 11 3 (AV ‘chapels,’ 
RV ‘sacred places’); 1 Macc. 10 83 (idols’ temple), Bel 
10 (‘ temple’). See Tempi. e, § 1. 

3. i/ad? (Acts 19 24). See 1) IA N A, § 2. 

SHRUBS (D'iTL**), Gen. 21 15. See Bush, 2. 

SHUA (LT 2 ’) P a Canaanite (or Kenizzite?), Gen. 38 
212 (AV Si 1 UAH [iii.]), whence Bath-shua {q.v.), a 
Canaanite (or Kenizzite?) woman, 1 Ch. 23 ; see 
Judah, § 2. 

SHUA (XP- 1 P*), a name in a genealogy of Asiier 
{q.v., § 4 ii. and note—perh. =SilUAL? cp €> BA ), 1 Ch. 
7 34 (ccoAa [BAJ, coyA [ l D- 

SHUAH (n-VJ* ; cooye), son of Abraham by Keturah 
(Gen. 25 2 1 Ch. I32: ccoe [B], coye [L]). Very 
possibly the original text had ’ Cush’ (cp Jokshan, 

in the same passage, from Cushan, and see Husiiam). 
Upon the common theory, however, Shuah is identified 
with the Suhu of the Assyrians (temp. Asur-nasir-pal, 
about 860 n.C.), the name of a land situated on 
the right bank of the Euphrates, between the mouths 
of the Belih and Habor (Del. Par. 297 f, Schr. KGF 
142 f. ), perhaps represented by the cravrj of Ptol. v. 19 s 
(I)i. on Gen. l.c .). Friedr. Delitzsch, Dillmann, and 
Cheyne {Job and Sol. 15) connect with the ethnic 
SilUHiTE 6 craex[a]twF, javx^Lrrjs, ai>x) applied 

to Job’s friend Bildad, in Job 2 n (and else¬ 
where). But when the old story of Job, which 
came down in a very fragmentary form to post- 
exilic times (see Job, Book or, § 4) was recast, so 
as to form a setting for a theoretic treatment of the 
problem of the suffering righteous, it is not likely that 
the Hebrew artist or poet brought one of the wise men 
(Job’s friends) from a country which had no reputation 
for ‘wisdom.’ Besides, ‘Bildad’ reminds us forcibly 
of Bedad (?= Birdadda), an Edomite name (Gen. 
36 35 ; see Bedad). Now it so happens that in 1 K. 431 
[5 11 ], we hear of certain wise men, not Israelites, who 
were famous in Hebrew legend (see Hem an). The exact 
reading of their names is uncertain. Possibly ‘ Darda’ in 
‘ Calcol and Darda’ (yrni Wd) is a corruption of -nSa- 
If so, Bildad’s description ought to be ‘ the Jerah- 
meelite ’ (son of Mahol = son of Jerahmeel). But 
‘ Cush ’ and ‘ Jerahmeel ’ are practically equivalent. 

‘ Shuhi ’ may easily have come by transposition from 
Hushi = Cushi (cp Siiuham). Otherwise we might 
perhaps venture to read ‘the Zarhite’ (yrtn). Cp 
Ei.iiiu. t. K. c. 

SHUAH (nnrji) I Ch. 4 11, AV, RV Shuhah. 


SHULAMMITE, THE 

SHUAH (LTtf), Gen. 3S212, RV Siiua (i.). 

SHUAL. 1. (W px ; [thn or T . |*hn] ccor&A 
[BL, missing in A]), ‘ Land of Shual ’ is the name of the 
district in, or near, which Opiikah lay (1 S. 13 17+). 
Its resemblance to Hazar-siiual [q.v. J and lo SliAA- 
lim [q.v .] is remarkable. Cp Asher, § 4 note, also 

JQR lino. 2 . (hlTP ; coyAA [ b 3« coyaA [A], -n 
[L]), a name in a genealogy of Asiier {q.v. , § 4, ii.), 
i Ch. 7 36+. 

It should he noted that Shual and Shilshah (q.v.) occur in 
the same group of names, just as in 1 S. 9 4 Shalisiiam (q.v.) 
occurs close to Shaai.im [q.v.]. Cp also Saul. 

SHUBAEL ; on origin of name, see below ; 

COyBahA [BA], -ihA [L]). A Levitical name given to 
a descendant of Amram b. Kohath b. Levi (t Ch. 2420 , 
tup. [B]) ; also under the form Shebuel to the chief of 
the sons of Gershom b. Moses (i Ch. 23 16, ^2^), 

‘ ruler over the treasuries ’ (1 Ch. 2624, tur]\ [B], 

ow/ 3 lt]X [L]). Tg. Chron. identifies Shebuel with 
Jonathan [q.v.] b. Gershon b. Moses (Judg. I830). 
Shebuel also appears as a son of Heman, 1 Ch. 254 
{aovparjX [L]); but v. 20 returns to the original subdel (cp 
23 16). 

In the period of the Chronicler Shuhael may perhaps have 
been derived from 3 *!?, ‘to return,’ and ‘ God ’ (cp Names, 
§§ 3 J » 79 , >i-)* B ut the name is probably very old, and may be 
identified with Shobal [7.7'. 1 , a name borne by a family origin¬ 
ally Calebite, which afterwards became merged in Judah (for 
parallels, see Gershom, Heman, Kokah). The further possi¬ 
bility must be admitted that Shemfiel (Samuel) is only 

a modification of Shebuel, and therefore of Shobal 

(cp Jastrow, JBL 19 102 [1900]). In 1 S. 1 1 Samuel’s 

origin is traced to Jeroham — i.e., Jerahmeel. In 1 Ch. l !5 4 
Shebuel is followed by Jerimoth ( = Jerahmeel ?), and in *23 23 the 
name of this son of Mushi [q.v.] again occurs. t. K. C. 

SHUHAH (rimer), brother of Chelub (1 Ch. 4 n; 
A V Shuah, coy A [L], sua [Vg.]) ; <? nA and Pesh. omit 
his name and give after Chelub ‘father of Achsah,’ a 
reading which Benzinger {A'J/C) favours. But Shuhah 
may be identical with Hushah (riCT-in), v. 4— i.e.. 
Cushah. 

SHUHAM (Dmtr; C AM[e]i [BE], cameiAh [A], 
CAME [L]), and the family of the Shuhamites 
Ahmoc o cAM[e]i [BAF], A. o came [L], A* o 
CAMEiAhi [A in v. 46]) exhaust the list of ‘ the sons of 
Dan after their families’ in Nu. 2642/I =Gen. 46 23, 
Hushim — i.e., Cushim (Che.); cp MiCAll, 2 , on a 
theory of Danites in the Negeb. Sec also Dan, § 9. 

SHUHITE rmer), Job 2 11. See Shuah. 

SHULAMMITE, THE (JVftWrn), i.e., the woman 
of Shulem, 1 the designation of ihe bride in Cant. 613 
[ 7 1]. The true form, however, is probably rrsyirrr, ‘ the 
Shunammite,’ which should possibly be restored for 
3H3 'ey in 612, and for c\ai:y in 7 7 (see Canticles, 
§ 16; JQR, Oct. 1899, p. 133). Perhaps Shulem 
was an alternative form for ‘ Shunem ’ ; cp Bethel — 
mod. Beitin, Jezreel = mod. Zer’m, and see Kampff- 
mever, ZDPV 15 32, also the statement of Eus. and 
Jer. (Shunem). Whether the poet is speaking directly 
of the historical Shunammite damsel who was David’s 
‘companion,’ or simply means to compliment any 
and every Jewish woman at whose wedding festivities 
Canticles may be used, is disputed. The latter view 
(Budde’s) seems the more probable (see Canticles, 
§ 6). The Shunammite was the type of a fair woman 
(t K.l 3 ; cp Cant. 18 59). Budde does not, how¬ 
ever, completely explain why this type was selected. 
Possibly (though this is no part of Budde’s theory) a 
tradition knowm to the poet stated that Solomon 

1 Apart from the article, the name n'cSls? might be a proper 
name. Cp ‘Salome’ and rC’Su’, an Aramaic proper name 
(Ges.( 13 ) ; cp Cook, Aramaic Glossary , 113). 
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SHUMATHITB 

actually took the Shulammite for his wife. In this 
case, we may venture to suppose that for * Naamah 
the Ammonitess’ (mbyn, i K. H2131) we should read 
* Naamah the Shunammite ’ (n’*?J2 ; n). 4 Abishag ’ (1 K. 

1 3 15 21721/.), like Abital, is no real name. See 
Solomon, § 2, near end, and article in JQK , referred 
to above. 

© 4 s readings are crovjiuu'em? [B], trouAa^uTt? [RA, and most 
cursives]. Vg., It., two Onomaslica (CCST 9866 204 41), Procop., 
Theodorer, favour vovka/Ains ; Philo of Carpasia, strangely, 
oSoAkafXLTL^. The older and more original © reading is that ot 
B (Riedel, Die Auslegung des ‘ Hohcnliedes , 1899, pp. 105/). 
Aq. ev eiprji'tvovo'fl ; Sym. ttjv ecrxuAev/u,eK>jv. 

T. K. C. 

SHUMATHITE pnMP), 1 Ch .2 53. See Shobal. 
SHUNAMMITE (n'VXtK 1K.I31S 2 17 2 K. 
4 12 25 ; I K. 2 21 / 2 IC. 4 36). A gentilic 

(fem.), applied to Abishag and to the hostess of Elisha, 
both women of Shunem \_q.v.\ 

© in Kings invariably has awpavtrris, crovpav iris, 

or <rovpavm]s. Cp Shula.mmite, and, for Eus. and Jer. see 
Shunem. 

SHUNEM (D> 1 U ; , in Josh. coyNAN [B], *m [A], 
cyNHM [L]); in i S. CCOM&N [BE], poo n&m&n [A]; 
in 2 K. COyMAN [B], CCOMAN [B aiug 'L], CICONAM 
[A*vid.] ( ci coMAM [A ? ]; on Eus. and Jer. see below). 1. A 
place in Issachar, grouped with Jezreel and Chesnlloth 
(Josh. 19 18), and mentioned in the Egyptian lists among 
the places in Palestine which submitted to Thotmes III. 
and Slioshenk (RPW 5 46 ; As. u. Eur. 170). Shunem 
must be the mod. Sfilem, which is a small village, 
with beautiful fruit- and flower-gardens, well situated on 
the S\V. slope of the Xebt Dahl (Little Hermon), and 
looking over the whole plain as far as Carmel. Two 
natives of Shunem are specially mentioned—viz., 
Abishag, David’s ‘companion’ (1 K. 1 3 21721/), 
and the ‘great woman’ who entertained Elisha (2 K. 
4 8/!); many add, as a third, the ‘Shulammite’ of 
Canticles. We also learn from 1 S. 28 4 that the 
‘ Philistines,’ in the time of Saul, pitched their tents 
in Shunem, over against the Israelites on Gilboa (i S. 
284). (On Elisha’s miracle at Shunem and its NT 
parallel, see Nain.) 

2. If we may hold that the scene of Saul’s last struggle 
with the Philistines, and also that of Elisha’s prophetic 
ministry, have been mistaken by the editor or editors 
w T ho brought the texts of 1 S. 28 and 2 K. 4 into their 
present form, there was a second Shunem in the Negeb. 
This is, of course, not a mere isolated theory, but a 
part of a general theory that much of the OT has been 
recast, on the basis of a partly corrupt text, and under 
the influence of wrong theories of the geography and 
(partly) the history of ancient Israel. On this matter, 
so far as it concerns Shunem, see Saul, §§ 4 ^/i; Pro¬ 
phecy, § 5/ ‘ Shunem ’ is probably the place called 

1 Beth-shan ’ in 1 S. 31 10—that is to say, perhaps the 
Bor-ashan of 1 S. 30 30 (see Ashan), and 4 Mt. Carmel’ 
to which the * great w'oman ' rode, and where Elisha 
dwelt, was Mt. jerahmeel. If so, it becomes very pos¬ 
sible that Abishag 4 the Shunammite ’ was a native of the 
Shunem in the Negeb ; indeed, David’s close connection 
with the Negeb makes this in itself highly probable. 

It is remarkable that Eus. (OS 204 56, s.?>. <touj 9 tj/a) and Jer. 
(OS 152 17, j.s". Suneni ), who say that the Issacharite locality 
was in their time called Sulem, do not identify it with the 
Shunem of Elisha’s hostess. This they refer to separately as 
trwj/a/tx, Sonam (CAS 1 20 .'. 86 153 18), and identify with the or 

Sanim of their own day, ‘a village within the border of Sebaste 
in the region of Acrabattene.’ T. K. C. 

SHUNI ("Mt?; caynic, coyni [A], c&yncic [£>]. 
COYN6I [R]> coyni [F], C&YN6IC, Cojyni [L]), one 
of the sons of Gad (Gen. 46 16 Nu. 26 15), a corruption 
either of Sharonite (Gad, § 13) or of Shunammite (Gad 
having been originally settled in the land of StHON [from 
Cushan], or of the Negeb, where there appears to have 
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SHUR 

been a Shunem). 1 The patronymic is Sbunite, Nu. 
26 15 (uia { n, <rouv[e]t [BAF], (twvpcl [L]). t. k. c. 

SHUPHAM, RV Shephupham (q.v.), whence the 
gentilic Shuphamite (VpE-lL**), Num. 26 39. Cp 
Shuppim, also Shapham and Siiepham, originally 
names belonging to the Negeb, whence Benjamin also 
may be held to have come (Che.). 

SHUPPIM (lTSP2 ; , § 75). 1 . A son of Benjamin : 2 

1 Ch. 7 12 15! (crairfeiv, fxafxcpeiv [B], aafeifi, acipfai/j. 

[A] , crafpav, cra<pip [L]). The preferable form is prob¬ 
ably Shupham [q.v .). 

2. According to 1 Ch. 26 16 MT, the westward lot 
fell 4 to Shuppim and llosah’ (see Hosaii) when the 
courses of the doorkeepers were arranged in David's 
time (ets oevrepop [B, as though D’Jtr], ds 8. rots 
TipoOvpois [L, as if it read c’td. Tip <je<f>i€ip. [A]). 
The name is probably a mere error arising from 
the repetition of the last two syllables of the preceding 
verse (c'EDxn, 1 the stores ’). 

' •%-:t ' 

SHUR p-ltP ; coyp I But in 1 S. 167 ACCOYP [B], 
coyA [L]; 1 S. 278 [tgAam] Toyp t€T€ixicm€nion 

[B] ,—coyp . • • T€T. [A], pcccoyp [L] ; Gen. 2518 
COYhA [A]), generally supposed to be a locality on 
the NE. border of Egypt (iS. 157*278 Gen. 16 7 20 1 
25 18); adjoining it was the ‘wilderness of Shur ’ (Ex. 

1622). If, however, w-e examine these passages and their 
contents historically, we soon see that Egypt is not at 
all likely to be referred to ; the scene of all the narra¬ 
tives in question is the Jerahmeelite Negeb (see Xkgeh). 
ctsd should therefore be vocalised Misrim (—the N. 
Arabian Musri) not Mizraim (see Mizkaim, £ 2 b), and 
the Shur or Asshur (correction or gloss in Gen. 25 x 8 
and 1 S. 157 ( 5 B ) is a region south of Palestine and 
adjoining Misrim or Musri. 

The passages are—(1) Gen. 16 7 ; Hagar is found 4 by 
the fountain in the way to Shur ’ (/.<■., lietween Kadcsh 
and Bered [on the phrase in 16 14 see Crit. Hid.]). (2) 

20 1 ; Abraham dwelt 4 between Kadesh and Shur ’ (see 
Gerau). (3) 25 18 ; the lshmaelites dwelt 4 from 
Havilah [ = Jerahmeel] as far as Shur that is in front of 
Misrim, [to the entrance of Asshur].’ (4) Ex. 1522 ; 
after leaving the yam suph [Red Sea], the Israelites 
' w r ent out into the desert of Shur,' after which they 
came to Marah and Klim [together = Jerahmeel ; cp 
Repiiidim]. (5) 1 S. 157 ; the Amalekite country 
4 from Havilah [rather Jerahmeel] to the entrance of 
Shur that is in front of Misrim.’ (6) 27 S ; the 
Amalekites whom Saul defeated, and the other peoples 
named, inhabited 4 the land which is from Jerahmeel 
(oSyo comes from ^kdiyve. and corresponds to nS'ina in 
the il , Gen. 25 18) to the entrance of Shur.’ To these 
may be added two phraseologieally similar passages, 
though the name given is not Shur, but in one case 
Asshur and in the other Shihor, viz., (7) Gen. 214; 
Hiddekel (i. e. , the wady Jerahmeel) which ‘goes in 
front of Asshur’ ; and (8) Josh. 183; the territory of 
the Geshurites, etc., 4 from Shihor (=Ashhur) which is 
in front of Misrim as far as the border of Ekron (rather 
‘Jerahmeel’) northward.’ See Paradise, §5 ; Shihor. 

Thus, to the equivalent forms Asshur, Ashhur, and 
G£shur, we may now add a fourth ‘Shur.’ The view 
based upon (J 5 BA of 1 S. 27 8, held formerly by Well- 
hausen ( TBS 97) and still assented to by 11 . P. Smith 
(Sam. 133), that Shur originally meant the wall (or 
line of fortresses) which extended from Pelusium through 
Migdol to Hero, and protected Egypt against the 
Arabians (cp Brugsch, Gesch. A eg. 119, 195; Die Bibl. 
Sieben Jahre , 8q), must apparently be abandoned. [No 
such line of fortifications is known. W. M. Muller 

5 All the names of the sons of Gad In Gen. 4 f» 16 (from Ziphion 
or Zephon = Zaphon. to Areli = Jerahme’eli) can, according to 
the present writer's theory, be explained as Negeb names. 

2 Or rather, son of Bela b. Benjamin (q.7>* § 9 i.), 1 Ch. 85, EV 
Shephuphan. Cp JQR 11 108/, § 8. 
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SHUSHAN 


(cp Asien, 102, 134) thought of a comparison of Shur 
with the great Egyptian frontier-city and fortress, Ju¬ 
ne (pronounce about Zor?), S. of Pelusium, part of 
which that city held in earlier time. Phonetic diffi¬ 
culties would of course still remain.] Cp Winckler, 
A/usri, 2 (A/TG, 1898, 4) p. 6/ T. K. c. 

SHUSHAN (ju’-’lL**, coyest n])« always (except in 
Esth. 3 15^ where }L‘X* TPH, cp < 5 's constant 77 7 ro\is) 
with the addition of 1 the palace,’ or rather [RV m £-] ‘ the 
castle' (HT 3 n ; see BDB, 108*7), in the time of Daniel's 
Belshazzar, capital of the province of Elam (q.v. and 
cp Persia, § 12) ; in that of Xehemiah’s Artaxerxes 
and of Esther’s Ahasuerus, the residence of the kings of 
Persia (Dan. 82 Xeh. 1 1 Esth. 1 2 5 3 15, twice). The 


1. Ancient 


identification with Susa, which in the Ass. 


Susa inscriptions is repeatedly referred to as 
Susan (= the Susin or Susun of the 
Susian inscriptions), is obviously agreeable to the in¬ 
tention of, at any rate, the last redactor of Dan., Xeh., 
and Esth. ; whether the reading ' Shushan ’ was that of 
the original narratives, remains to be considered. 
Where the ancient Susa was situated, and what it was 
like in the glorious period which begins with its second 
foundation by Darius Hystaspis, we now know more 
fully than was once possible, owing to the explorations 
of Loftus and M. Dieulafoy, though ancient tradition 
had told of the magnificent walls and of the hoards of 
gold found in the treasury by the victorious Alexander. 
Of the first Susa with its palace (Rogers, Hist. Bab. 
Ass. I420) and its zikkurrat (see Babylonia, § 16) of 
alabaster, which was destroyed by Asur-bani-pal [KB 
2205), we have no mention, primary or secondary, in 
the OT, though the Susanciiites in Ezra 49, whom 
‘the great and noble Osnappar (?) brought over’ (to 
Samaria) are generally thought, incorrectly perhaps 
but with no slight plausibility, to have come from the 
district of Shushan. The situation of Susa, indeed, was 
so suitable for a large city that a revival of its ancient 
prosperity might have been with some confidence pre¬ 
dicted. 

' It is at a distance of 15 m. in a SW. direction from 
Dizful that the prodigious mounds of Shush, or Susa, 

2. Situation. s ^ nd t 7 ag ;! ins ! ' hc ; are 

situated on the left bank of the river 

Shaur (originally Shapur), which rises at no great dis¬ 
tance to the north and flows in a deep, narrow bed 
below the Tomb of Daniel, and between the larger 
rivers Ab-i-Diz (Eulaeus), 6^ m. distant on the E., 
and the Kerkhah (Choaspes], m. distant on the 
W. The Choaspes divided the populous quarter of 
the ancient city from the citadel and palace. The 
entire circumference of the mounds is from 6 to 7 m. 
They consist of three levels : the lowest conceals the 
remains of the ancient city ; the second, which is a 
rectangular platform 2.\ m. round and 72 ft. high, was 
the fortified enceinte that contained the palace ; the 
uppermost, 120 ft. in height, rioo yds. round the base, 
and 850 yds. round the summit, was the citadel, and is 
still known as Kaleh-i-Shush. ’ 1 So strong was this 
citadel (the ii.efxvbvt.ov of Strabo xv .3 2 ; cp Herod. 554 ) 
that it successfully withstood Molon in his war with 
Antiochus the Great (Bolyb. 5 48). The original 
palace, however, was destined to a somewhat short 
existence ; it was destroyed by fire in the time of 
Artaxerxes Longimantis. Artaxerxes Mnemon restored 
it. According to Xenophon ( Cvrop . viii. 6 22) Susa was 
the winter residence of the Persian kings, the rest of 
the year being spent by them at Babylon and Ecbatana. 
Susa was still a flourishing city under the Sassanians. It 
was razed to the ground after a revolt, but rebuilt by 
Shapur IT., under the title Iranshahr Shapur. The forti¬ 
fications were dismantled at the Moslem conquest, but the 

1 Curzon, Persia, 230^. A little below the great mound is 
the alleged Tomb of Daniel. 


site was still inhabited in the Middle Ages, and a seat 
of the sugar manufacture of Khuzistan. 

If M. Dieulafoy may be followed, the excavations 
which he brought to so successful a close at Susa are of 
high importance for the study of the book of Esther. 
Among other matters, he refers to the bithdn (EV 
‘ palace ’) mentioned twice, once as the place in the court 
of the garden of which a feast was made by the king 
for all the people of ‘Shushan the castle’ (Esth. 1 5), 
and again in connection with the ‘ banquet of wine 1 
at which occurred the crisis in the fortunes of the 
‘wicked Human’ {It/.). The word (j/ra) occurs no¬ 
where else, and all that scholars can say is that it is a 
new formation from n*3- M. Dieulafoy, however, thinks 
that when for two years one has interrogated the soul 
of the Memnonium, it is impossible not to recognise in 
the ‘ Bithan ’ of the OT the Susian apadana. 1 

‘ Alone of all the palace buildings, the tabernacle consecrated 
to the divinised king could and ought to rise in the midst of a 
paradise [TrapaSeicro?] ; alone, it was sufficiently isolated from 
the apartments reserved for the sovereign to make it possible 
conveniently to introduce a considerable number of persons. 
Like the bithan , the apadana was surrounded hy groves imme¬ 
diately adjoining the house of the women; like the bithdn , it 
was preceded hy an immense vestibule, capable of holding the 
guests of Ahasuerus ; like the bithdn , it was a hyposlyle, and 
paved with coloured marbles. Lastly, like the bithdn , it played 
a special part in the life of the kings of Persia and the ceremonial 
of the Achtemenian court.’ ‘The apadana, or throne-room, 
resembled a Greek temple ; the king occupied the place of the 
divine statue. The throne-room of Susa covers more than a 
hectare (2A acres); the porticoes, the staircases, the enclosures 
open out on a terrace eighteen times more considerable in area, 
and divided in two parts by a pylon. On this side a colossal 
staircase led from the place (farmes outside to the level of a 
vast parade; on the other, radiant with its crown of enamels, 
buried in the foliage of a hanging garden, was the apadana, 
past which marched the ambassadors of all the states of Greece.’ - 

That this is satisfactory we cannot bring ourselves to 
admit. We will not insist on the iriE:N ( appadno) of 
Dan. ll45(EV ‘his palace’), for, in spite of the tendency of 
scholars to identify this word with the Old Pers. apadana, 
we feel the strong probability that this word is corrupt 
(see Palace, § t [9]). But is it likely that the narrator 
in Esther should have known the Persian architecture 


so accurately when (see Esther, § i) the book is in 
other respects so full of patent improbabilities ? A little 
experience of the ways of the scribes shows a better way 
out of the difficulty of the jj-ra. That it is a parallel 
formation to jva, is a purely arbitrary theory. Much 
more probably frrn is a corruption of '^2. It was an 
orchard (naa) of pistachio nut-trees that was meant (cp 
the ‘ garden of nuts ’ [n;x n|:] in Cant. 611). 


The improbabilities of the story of Esther would 
3 Present become less striking, if we could recon- 


writer’s theory. 


struct the original story, which the 
editor (according to a theory for which 
there seem to be analogies elsewhere in the OT) has 
converted as well as he could into a story of the Jews 
under Persian rule, whereas originally the story had 
reference to the period when the Jews were (it may be 
held) in captivity under the X. Arabian Jerahmeelites. 
The present writer sees reason to think that the books 
of Daniel and even Xehemiah (besides Judith and 
Tobit) have passed through a similar process. Into 
the details of this we cannot enter here (see Crit. Bib.). 


We may, however, point out (1) that ‘Shushan habbirah ’ 
(not a very probable phrase 3 ), in all the places where it occurs, 
may very possibly have come from ‘ Cushan-harabbah ’ ; (2) 
that nj'ien may be an editor’s recast of l^NSm'] cS'i*2» 

where 'nT may be a correction of the corrupt word cS'i’ *, (3) 
that 'kiN in the same verse may represent two corrupt 

forms of Sv^nT He., the river of Jerahmeel, Ezekiel’s ‘ Chebar * 
or rather ‘Barachel ’ = Jerahmeel). The parallelism hetween 
Daniel on the banks of Ulai (?) and Ezekiel by the ‘river 


1 M. Dieulafoy has constructed an imaginatively restored 
model of the palace of Artaxerxes Mnemon, which stands in the 
Louvre. 

2 ‘ Le livre d’Esther et le palais d’Assu^rus,’ REJ , April-June 
1888, pp. 275-277. 

3 G. Jahn {Das B. Esther, 1901, p. 2) thinks that 0 read 
T£*n for nV 3 ,> 
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SHUSHANCHITES 

Chebar (?)' has already been noticed by commentators. Parallels 
for the corruptions here assumed will be found in Crit. Bib. 

The result of accepting the theory referred to would be 
that we get in each case two documents instead of one— 
first the original narrative, in so far as it can be traced, 
which had to do with X. Arabia, and next, the edited 
and recast narrative, which shows the acquaintance, 
slight indeed, but genuine, of a much later Jew with i 
Persian geography and history. If, then, we are 
tempted to criticise severely the historical errors in 
these books (Dan., Ezra-Xeh., Esth.), which have 
absorbed so much time with so little result, let us 
remember that, according to this theory, the editor had 
to make the best that he could of partly corrupt 
material, and that he is not to be judged by the standard 
of an original narrator. 

Cp Delilzsch, Par . 326, and Calwer Bib. - Lex. ( 2 ) 875 /. ; 
Loftus, Chaldcea and Susiatia, 343 ffi (1857) > Mine, Jane 
Dieulafoy, La Perse la Chaldee et la Susiane ; Relation de 
voyage (1887); M. Dieulafoy’, L'Acropole de la Suse (1890); 
liillerbeck, Susa (1893); Noldeke, Gesch. der Perseraus Tabari 
(1879), p. 58. See also Ulai. T. k, <3. 

SHUSHANCHITES Ezra 4 9 RV. AV 

SUSANCHITES. 

SHUSHAN-EDUTH (T\) 1 V j L* ; -VJ ; ), Ps. 70 title. 

See Shoshannim. 

SHUTHELAH (nWi" ), an Ephraimite clan-name, 
Xu. 2635/ (639/. coyt<\Aa [ 13 ], 06 OCOYCA\A [A v. 
39 j> 0 OYC- [A v. 40] crot' 0 a\a [FL]) f ethnic Shuthal- 
hite, RV Shuthelahite CnpH^n, v. 35, 0 coy- 
taA<\6I [ 13 ]. - 0 aA<m [FL], 0 OYC* [A]). The name (see 
Suelah) probably came from the Xegeb. It should 
perhaps be inserted in Gen. 4 ( 5 20b with 0 ( aovTaXaa/j. 
[AD] -6. [L]); see, however, Ephraim, § 12, n. 1. 

It occurs twice in the much-edited genealogy of Ephraim 
[q.v., § 12], 1 Ch. 7 20-27 ; * n v.zof. (cruj 0 a\a [A v. 20], - 0 . 

[H ib.], -eAe [Ba.b.mg., om. B* A v. 21], aov 0 a\a[a fi] [L]), and, 
again, in the corrupt form Telah in v. 25 (n?n, 0 a\e [A], -<=es 
[ 13 J, 0 a A -a [L]). 

SHUTTLE (ins), Job 76 . See Weaving. 

SIA (NT'D [Neh.]) or SIAHA (NHlTp [Ezra]), the 
family name of a company of (post-exilic) Xethinim. 

Ezra 244 (trtorjA [B], aaaa [Avid.], micriov [Ll) = Xeh. 747 
(aaovia [B], cacrovta [jj], aiaia [A], ituuioi/ [L]) = 1 Esd. 5 29 
Suu, RV Sua (crova [ 13 ], aovtra [A] icjcria [L]). 

The longer form of the name has probably arisen 
from a combination of two readings and ny'O ; cp 
Nephushesim, X T eh. 752. 

SIBBECHAI, RV Sibbecai ("pap, caBphxhc or co- 
BAKXIC [Jos. ; cp 0 L 2 S. 21 18, 1 Ch. 20 4]), a Hushath- 
ite (or man of Hushah, a place apparently near 
Ephrath — i. e. , Bethlehem = Beth-jerahmeel [Che. ]*) 
renowned in popular tradition through his combat 
with a giant in the Philistine war (see Saph) ; 

2 S. 21 i 8 (ogBoxa [B], ceBoxAei [A], coBeKxi[L]), 

1 Ch. 2O4. Critics (Wellh., Dr., Klost., Budde) 
agree in restoring his name in place of the corrupt 
Mebunnai (ck tcjv vi(ov [BA] : (rafievL [L]) in 2 S. 
2827 : this is supported by several MSS of 0 (including 
0 L crafttvi), and by the parallel passage (1 Ch. *20 4 ; 
aofioxcu [B], < 70 / 3 / 3 . [A], <jo/ 3 a^t [L]), also by 1 Ch. 11 29 
(vofiip] °X aL [BA], aofioxe [N], crofioKX& [L]). But we 
decline to follow Chronicles—1 Ch. 27 n (<ro/ 3 oxat [BA]; 
i raye/a [L])- when it makes Sibbechai commander of 
the eighth part of David’s army. 

SIBBOLETH (nVzp), Judg. 126. See Shibboleth. 

SIBMAH (ilDlb; AV Shibmah in Xu. 3238), 
or (masc. form) Sebam (DDL**, only Xu. 32 3 ; AV 
Sheba m ; Sam. iTDDC' ; usu'. cgBaaaa ; in Xu. 32 3 , 
eceBEMA [B ab ], C€M<\Ba, [F]), a place beyond the 

1 Ephrath in the Negeb is probably' intended. See Rachel’s 
Sepulchre, and note that in iCh. 27 n Sibbecai is connected 1 
with the Zerahites. 1 
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SICYON 

Jordan with extensive vineyards ; Reubenite, according 
to Nu. 3238 (cp v. 39 and Josh. 1319); Moabite, accord¬ 
ing to Is. 168 /. (caBama [Q in v. 9]), Jer. 4832 
(o)CepHMA [BN c * a ], 60 C epHMOC [N*] p ACepHMA[A], 
CaBama [Q])» a passage in a prophecy written, at 
any rate, long after the fall of Israel. Jerome (on Is. 
168 ) states that it was hardly 500 paces from Heshbon. 
Conder identifies it with the important site Sumia, with 
tombs and ruined vineyard towers, 2^ m. W. of Heshbon 
(PEFQ, 1882, p. 9). As Derenbourg has suggested, 
Sibmah may be referred to in Ml /. 13. 

The passage runs, ‘ And I settled therein (/.<?., in the conquered 
city’ of Ataroth, q.v.) men of pjy.’ In the Jerus. Targ. pj? 
is given for C1 C’ and noncr- So also Schlottmann (ZDMC\ 24 
259). Cp Zereth-shahar. t k c> 

SIBRAIM (D* 1 DD; ceBpAM [B], cecj>- [A], -pAIM 
[Q]. CABApeiM [Q mff -], P es h- reads ‘ Sepharvaim ’), a 
city on the ideal northern border of Canaan (Ezek. 
47 16), described in MT as lying between the territory 
of Damascus and that of Hamath. According to 
Cornill (see 0 ) this definition belongs strictly to another 
city Helam (q.v. ), the name of which should be in¬ 
serted after Sibraim. It is more important, however, 
to notice that the original text, which has been redacted 
by an uncomprehending editor (cp Tamar), probably 
referred (as also Nu. 34 \ff.) to the Jerahmeelite Xegeb. 
The four names in the MT of Ezek. 47 1611 will in this 
case represent Maacath, Rehoboth, Zarephath, Cusham 
(see Maacah, Rehoboth, Zarephatii). Nor could 
we hesitate to explain Helam (c^ti) as = Jerahmeel. If 
on the other hand we suppose the MT to give the 
original text, the difficult question arises, where is 
Sibraim to be placed? Tn accordance with his 
view of the ideal frontier as a whole, van Kastcren 
identifies Sibraim with Khirbet es-Sanbarlyeh, 4 £ m. 
SSE. of Kh. Serada (see Zedad), near the bridge of 
the Xahr Hasbani, on the road to Banias (Rev. bib., 
t 895, p. 31). The form Sanbarlyeh, however, would 
rather (as van Kasteren himself remarks) point to a 
Hebrew form Sabbarim or Sibbarim. Nor is Kurrer’s 
identification, which arises out of an opposite view of 
the situation of the frontier, less free from difficulty (see 
below). Sibraim was at any rate a place of importance, 
if we may accept JHaRvy’s view (ZA 2401 / ) that both 
Sibraim and Sepharvaim are identical with the Saba rain 
which was destroyed in 727 by Shalmaneser IV. ac¬ 
cording to the Babylonian Chronicle discovered by 
I Pinches (see Sepharvaim, and note the reading of 
I Pesh. given above). The objections are (1) the 
I representation of 0 by s (which, however, is not an 
insuperable difficulty), and (2) the possibility of reading 
Samarain. See Samaria, Shalmaneser. 

[The conjecture of Furrer that Sibraim is the mod. Skau~ 
vteriya (ZDPl T 8 29) on the. E. side of the lake of Emesa, rests 
mainly’ on the douhlful reading trauapetu in some copies (eg. , 68, 
87) of the LXX.—w. r. s.] t. K. C. 

SICCUTH (JVIDp), Am. 5 26. See Cjiiun and 
Siccuth, Salmah. 

See also Muss-Arnolt, Expos. 2, 6lh ser. [1900], 4r4-428. 

SICHEM (DDL**), Gen. 126 AV, RV Siieciiem (q.v.). 
SICKLE (L’pin, ^|P). See Agriculture, § 7. 

SICYON (ciKYbON 1 [NV], 1 Macc. 1 5 23). Sicyon 
appears in the list of cities and countries to which 
4 Lucius, consul of the Romans’ (/.<*., probably Lucius 
Calpurnius Piso, consul in 139 B. c. ) wrote in favour of 
the Jews. We may infer that Jewish settlers and 
traders formed a considerable element in the population 
of the places named. Reference is made in the 
authorities to the extent of the Jewish Dispersion 
about this date (cp Orac. Sibyll. 3 271, irdaa 8Z yala 
<j£ 0 ev TrXrjprjs teal irciaa 6a\a<j<ra — i. e. , about 140 B.C. 

1 The change from ihe early form or leiKvatv to the 

form SiKvwr’ is dated by ihe coins to the time of Alexander the 
Great (Leake, Num. Hell. 95). 
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SIDDIM, VALE OF 


SIDON, SIDONIANS 


See also the quotation to the same effect from Stralx) 
in Jos. Ant. x iv. 7 2 and cp id. ///vii. 33). Philo 
Judmus testifies to the wide diffusion of the Jewish 
race over the far East and Asia Minor, and after 
enumerating Thessaly, Beeotia, Macedonia, Aetolia, 
and Attica as regions in which Jews were plenteously 
scattered he adds Argos and Corinth, and ‘ the most 
and the best parts of the Pcloponncse’ ( Leg. ad Caium, 
36, Mang. 2587, ret 7 rXeicrra kclI Apicrra HeXoTrovv/jcrov . 
Cp Philo, In Flaccum , 7, Mang. 2524). 

Sicyon was one of the most ancient cities of Greece, 
advantageously placed alxmt 2 m. from the sea on a 
terrace over-looking a fertile plain on the S. shore of 
the Corinthian Gulf, about 18 m. \V. of Corinth. 
Though she could not rival Corinth, Sicyon next to that 
city was renowned for skill and industry in all kinds of 
manufacture (Strabo, 382). 

At an early date Sicyon became a flourishing home of plastic 
art (see Gardner, Handbook 0/Greek Sculpture , 1 190 f). The 
ancient wealth and importance of the town is attested by the 
large number of its coins still extant, dating from about the 
middle of the fifth century li.C. (usual type, a Chimrera and 
flying wood-p!geon ; see Head, Hist. Xu mm. 345 y(). The 
destruction of Corinth by the Romans in 146 n.c. would tend to 
revive the commercial importance of Sicyon, more especially as 
Sicyon received an accession of territory thereby (cp Paus. ii.2 2). 
Nevertheless the town gradually sank into decay, even before 
the restoration of Corinth, and was burdened with debt (Cic. 
Kp. ad A tt. i. ID9 i. 204 ii. 1 10); in the second century a.d. it 
was in a miserably decayed condition (Paus. ii. 7 1). 

W . J. W. 

SIDDIM, VALE OF (D^b’n psfi ; Vg. vallis 
silvestris ; for <£> see below), the scene of the battle 
between the king of Sodom and Chedorlaomcr (and 
their respective allies), Gen. IT3810. It is said, as the 
text stands, to have been ' full (a conjectural paraphrase, 
see AV) of slime-pits,’ or rather of 'pits of bitumen’ 

; see Bitumen), which proved fatal to two of the 
kings (see Sodom). 

In 143 the ‘vale of Siddim ’ has the gloss, ‘that is, C’ 

(EV 4 the salt sea ’). The notion is supposed to be implied that 
the ‘salt sea’ at a later time extended itself over the vale of 
Siddim where Sodom and Gomorrah stood. 0adkl gives the 
strange rendering €7ri ttjv (bapayya rr)v clAvkyiv ’ avrrj (earir) 
OaKacrcra run' clAmv (v. 3 ; ^ xotAa? 17 aAvK-q, 7 > 7 >. 8 10). Theod., 
however, gave (according to Jerome ; see Field's He. r., n.) run> 
aA<run>— i.e., ‘(the vale of)the Asherahs’; and may 

once have had the same reading. This, however, can hardly be 
correct, nor is it satisfactory to keep the letters of MT, pointing 
‘ihe demons,' with Renan {/list. 1 1x6), Wellhausen 
{IJGiA) 103), and Winckler {GI 233 108). 1 

If the view of Gen. 14 set forth elsewhere (Sodom) is 
correct, the notion that the vale of Siddim has any 
connection with Sodom and contained pits of bitumen 
must be abandoned. The ‘ vale of hassiddim ' has most 
probably arisen by corruption from Maacath-cusham—- 
i.e., Maacah of Cusliam. See Sodom, § 6 (c). 

t. k. c.. 

SIDE (ciAh [ANV]), i Macc. 1023. A rich and 
flourishing seaport of Pamphvlia, lying between the 
rivers Eurymedon (W.) and Melas (E.). It was founded 
by the Cymseans (Strabo, 667) and possessed a temple 
of Athena apparently of some celebrity. 2 Attaleia and 
Side were the two outlets for the products of Pamphylia. 
Side had close commercial relations with Aradus 3 in 
Phoenicia (cp Livy 35 48, where the contingents of 
Aradus and Side form the left wing of the fleet of Antio- 
chus the Great, as those of Tyre and Sidon the right— 
anas gentes nulla: unquam nec arte ncc virtute navail 
crquasseni; see also id. 3723 f). According to a 
tradition current at Side itself the town was of Hellenic 

1 The ‘Valley of Spirits,’ thinks Winckler, is a fictitious 
name derived from Babylonian mythology (( 7/2 108). 

2 Hence, on the interesting series of coins of Side, Pallas 

Irequently appears. The coin-type or symbol of the town, 
playing upon ils name, is the fruit of the pomegranate, which 
the Greeks called (see Hill, Handbook of Greek and 

Roman Coins t 176). 

8 The name of Aradus occurs immediately after that of Side in 
the enumeration in 1 Macc. 15 23. 
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origin, but the Asiatic elements gradually asserted 
themselves, until, by the time of Alexander the Great, 
Greek was no longer spoken there, but a peculiar idiom 
which differed also from that of the neighbouring 
aborigines (Arrian, Anab. 1 26). T his curious statement 
is borne out by the fact that a series of the coins of Side 
has the legend 1 i6r)riK6v supplanted by inscriptions in 
characters resembling the Aramaic which have never 
been deciphered with certainty (see Waddington, in 
Rev. A r um. % 1861, 13). 

After the defeat of Antiochus by the Romans, Side 
retained practical autonomy, and became one of the 
chief places of mintage on this coast. Its importance 
is indicated by the fact that the Attic tetradrachms of 
Side were allowed to circulate in Asia assimilated in 
value or tariffed with the cistophori which under ordinary 
circumstances were the only legal tender (Momms. Hist . 
A/on. Rom. 1 99). This coinage lasted a long time and 
is of astonishing abundance, perhaps owing to the fact 
that Side was the great mart in which the Cilician 
pirates disposed of their booty (Strabo, 664). It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find Side enumerated in 
1 Macc. 1523 as containing a strong Jewish element. 
Antiochus VII. (138-128 B.c. ) owed his by-name Sidetes 
to the fact that he had been brought up at Side. 

Side continued to be a town of importance under the 
Empire, to which fact its coins testify in various self- 
laudatory epithets— Xa/JLTrpoTaTTjs, ‘splendid,’ ivoo^ov, 

4 honourable,' or irlerr-qs <pi\rj$ (rvpLpLaxov 'Puyucuaw, 
Aspendus on the Eurymedon was her rival (Pol. 573), 
and later also Perga. Both Side and Perga claim the 
title Trpdorr) \\a/x<pv\ias. In fact, the ecclesiastical lists 
always separate Pamphvlia into Pamphvlia Prima under 
Side, and Pamphylia Secunda under Perga, although 
the civil organisation recognised but a single province 
(Rams. Hist. Geog. of A.M. 393). 

The remains of Side (now Eski Adalid) on a low peninsula 
are now deserted. Its two ports are silted up; its theatre is 
one of the largest and best preserved in Asia Minor (for de¬ 
scription and views, see Beaufort, Karamania , 140 f). 

W. J. w. 


sidon, sidonians. (|nrvy : comply; C ia<on, 

c[g]iA(ONIOI, (J)OlNlKec). For the early history, see 
1 P+irmnino-TT FiickniciA. Ancient writers already 
1. Eiymoiogy. explained .fi s h-town’ from sud (ms), 

‘to hunt,’ and in Phoenician also 4 to fish’ (see Justin 
IS3). If we accept this, ‘Sidonians’ originally meant 
the fishing population on the coast; but perhaps we 
should rather derive the name from some tribal god 
Sid (m>), after whom both town and people were 
named. 1 We do not indeed find any trace of a 
worship of Sid ; but the gods Sid-mclkart and Sid-tat 
are both met with (cp Phoenicia, § 12). 

Sldonlm, Sidonians, both (a) in Phoenician and 
Assyrian inscriptions and (b) often in OT, means the 


2. Use of 


Phoenicians generally. 


‘ Sidonians.’ 


(a) Hiram 11 . calls himself milek 
sfdbnfm (ens ‘kingof the Sidonians’ 
upon a votive inscription, and Tyrian coins of the time 
of Antiochus IV. bear the legend Esor cm sidonim 
(ens CR ‘ of Tyre, the metropolis of the Sidonians.’ 
So too in Assyrian inscriptions Elulneus king of Tyre 
and suzerain of most of the Phoenician coast is called 
Lule, king of Sidon. Of course, we also find the 
narrower use of the term both on Phoenician coins and 
in Assyrian inscriptions. 

(£) In Gen. 49 13^ ‘Sidon’ is, not the town—which 
lies too far N. —but the Phoenician coastland, and 
in Judg. I87 the phrase 4 the manner of the Sidonians’ 
refers to the unwarlike Phoenician traders. Ittobaal 
(see Etjjbaab, but also Solomon, § 3 b) is called 4 king 
of the Sidonians’ in 1 K. I631, and Solomon (1 K. 
56 [20]) admits the superiority of the 4 Sidonians’ to the 


1 Winckler also questions the explanation ‘fish-town.* He 
supposes ‘Sidon’ to be a Semitised form of a pre-Phoenician 
name (A OF1 427). 
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Jews in the hewing of timber. In both cases the Phoe¬ 
nicians are meant. ' Sitlonians * as the name of a people 
must once have been as common as the ethnic names 
Moabite, Edomite, Ammonite, and the rest. 1 Quite 
rightly, then, in Gen. IO15, Canaan ( = Syria, as in 
Amarua Tablets) is said to have two sons, Sidon (the 
Phoenicians) and Heth (the Hittites). Of these Sidon 
is the firstborn, because, as we now know, the Hittites 
did not penetrate into central Syria till the fourteenth 
century. ‘Afterwards,’ so the writer continues (v. 18b), 

1 the tribes of the Canaanites spread themselves abroad ’; 
v. 16 b is admitted to be an interpolation (see e.g. , Dill- 
mann). The same use of ' Sidoniaus' is common in 
Greek literature. 

The Phoenicians are in Homer very often called (//. 

6290; CWO 5 ii 8=4 618), and their land (//. 0 291 ; Od. 

13205). True, is also found (//. 23 743yC ; Od. VZz-jz, 

14288^ 154 i 5 ^C). both names occur together likewise in the 
celebrated verses concerning Menelaus’ wanderings (Od. 48 syC). 
The name of the town Sidon is found in Od. 15 425. From 
the fact that Sidon, not Tyre, is mentioned we must not draw 
political conclusions as some have done ; through the influence 
of the ethnic name ‘ Sidonian ’ the name of Sidon was familiar 
to the Greeks at an earlier time than that of Tyre, although the 
latter was then much the more important. 

Roman poets, too, frequently use * Sidonius * (as a 
synonym for 'Poenus’) in the sense of ‘Phoenician’ 
(cp Ovid. Fast. 3 108, etc.). E. M. 

A king of Sidon has dealings with Zedekiah (Jer. 27 3), 
and Jewish prophets mention Sidon by the side of Tyre 
, both in the Babylonian and in the Persian 

biblical P° riod U er ’ 47 -* ^<*.278 Joel 3 [4] 4 ). 

„ Unfortunately the OT references to Zidon, 

references. as W( .„ as to Tyre often ocenr in 

passages where corruption may with probability be 
suspected (so Cheyne ; for instances sec Mizraim, 
Tiras, Zarephath ). 2 Whether the destruction of 
Sidon by Artaxerxes Ochus (351 b.c.) is really referred 
to in Is. 23 1- 14 (Duhm), 24 10 (Cheyne), is also at any 
rate doubtful. The comparative revival of Sidon in 
later times is attested bv Lk. 617 Acts 27 3. 

A bishop of Sidon (‘a city of note,’ Eus. OS) attended the 
Council of Nicaea (325 a.d.). Again and again Sidon is men¬ 
tioned in the annals of the Crusades. Several 

4. Later times destroyed, it was for three centuries quite 
History, etc. insignificant till at the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century it began to recover under the 
Druse Emir Fakhr ed-Din. The present town of Saida contains 
about 15,000 inhabitants. The northern harbour still survives; 
hut the large southern harbour was filled up by Fakhr ed-Din, 
to make it inaccessible to the Turks. 3 e. M., § 1 f. 

SIEGE. The proper term for * besiege ’ is the kal of 
stir (*«2$) Dt. 20 12 2 S. Ill 1 K.ir.27 H>i7 20 1 2 K.f’124 /. 175 
IS 9 24 1 1 Is. 20 3 Jer. 21 4 32 2, usually followed by or Sv. 
The corresponding substantive is rndsor (*TI 3 £), Xah. 3 14, and the 
phrase ^3 33 ^ or E 3 nvj is used to express the passive ‘ to be 
besieged.' £2 K13 is used in the same sense when applied to a 
city Dt. 20 i 9 2 K . 24 10 252 Jer.525. The Greek equivalents 
are TroAiopxetV (e7ri), nepiKa 6 i£eiv (eiri, ev), irepiKaOrjadaL firi, 
eTUXa^rjcr^at ewC, (ruyxAeieir, \apaKovo irri, or StaKaOC^eLi' ent, 
or Ka 0 i<Z<uv cTrt. The Assyrian word is la mil (eseru used of 
persons). 

The earliest pictorial representations of sieges and 
assaults of fortified, towns come to us from ancient 
Egypt. Thus the tomb of Beni-IIasan 

1. Egypt; 

portrays a fortress of the Middle Empire 

Amarna an( j p resen ts a vivid example of a siege. 

Tablets ; Like the Assyrians of a later time, the 
early Israel. Egyptians ‘ advanced under cover of the arrows 
of the bowmen ; and either instantly applied 
the scaling ladder to the ramparts or undertook the routine of a 
regular siege, in which case having advanced to the walls, they 
posted themselves under cover of testudos, and shook and 

1 For other OT evidence see Dt. 39 Judg. 33 ( = Josh. 134 - 6 ), 
106 12 r K. 11 5 33 Is. 23 2, etc. 

2 -pjf and would easily arise out of an indistinctly written 

■rise- 

3 [From a series of newly-found Phoenician inscriptions it 
appears that Sidon consisted of at least two divisions, one of 
which was called □'ps, ‘ Sidon-super-mare ’ (C. C. Torrey, 
/AOS , 23 (1902) T.'&ff. Cp the Eshmunazar inscription, /. 16 
D' pK ps (CIS 1 n. 3), and the Ass. form Asdud-immu (see 
Ashdod).] 


dislodged the stones of the parapet.' This they accomplished 
by means of what might be called a hand battering-ram, con¬ 
sisting of a long lance or pole with a strong metal point. In 
case the fortress resisted all attacks by scaling ladders and 
assaults by the hand-ram the testudo or pent-house would be 
employed, which concealed as well as protected the sappers who 
undermined the walls. This testudo was a rude framework 
covered with hides large enough to contain several men (Wilk. 
Anc. Eg/. 1 242 Jf. and woodcut; Rosellini, Mouumenti civili 
dell 'Egitto, 118). 

The Tell-el-Amarna despatches (1450-1400 B.c.) 
yield us but little information. The Egyptian governor 
Rib-Addi, in repeated letters to the King of Egypt, 
compares himself to a ‘bird sitting in a snare’ (?cage, 
basket), 1 when besieged in Gebal by the hostile forces 
commanded by Abd-Asirta. We are reminded of 
Sennacherib’s phrase in the Taylor-cylinder in which he 
boasts that he had shut in Hezekiah * like a bird in a 
cage’ (col. 320). Rib-Addi addresses repeated pathetic 
appeals to the Egyptian sovereign to send him sabi (or 
amiluti) masarta(-ti), ‘garrison troops’ (cp Heb. tike), 
and says (in another letter) that he remains helpless 
and inactive in his town and dare not pass outside the 
city gates (64, //. 20/); but we have no details re¬ 
specting siege operations. 

When we come to the latter part of the thirteenth 
century b.c. (19th dyn.), however, the reign of Raineses 
II. affords us interesting glimpses into the methods of 
siege and assault. The scenes are depicted in Lepsius’ 
Denkmdler , 3 166. Wc have a representation of the 
storming of Dapuru (?), a fortress of the Heta. 

‘This fortress, as we see, deviates somewhat from the ordinary 
style of building. Below, a battlemented wall surrounds an 
immense lower building which supports four towers, the largest 
of which has windows and balconies. Above the towers is seen 
the standard of the town, a great shield pierced through with 
arrows. . . In order to protect themselves from the shower of 
stones and arrows that the besieged pour down from above, the 
Egyptian soldiers advance under cover of pent-houses. Then 
ensues the actual storming of the castle by means of scaling- 
ladders. . . Some of the besieged let themselves down over the 
wall, more than one being killed in ibis attempt to escape' 
(Erman, Life in Anc. Egy/t, 533). See fig. 4 in Egypt. 

In the earliest periods of Israel’s history we do not 
read of regular siege operations. No attempts were 
made to capture cities save by assault, since the early 
nomad Hebrews did not possess engines of war or other 
appliances requisite for the regular reduction of a 
fortress. In capturing a city-fortress by direct assault, 
as in the case of Jerusalem which was stormed by 
David’s warriors (2 S. 56 - 8 , a very obscure passage), 2 
there must have been enormous loss of life. Some 
skilful stratagem was sometimes resorted to by the 
besiegers, as a pretended retirement followed by an 
ambuscade (Josh. 84/.) or a night-attack (Judg. 7 19/.). 

It is doubtful how far the Assyrians resorted to the 
slow methods of siege in reducing the fortress-cities to 
subjection in the earliest period, viz., in 

2. ssyria. ^ re jg n Q f Tiglath-pileser I. Even in 
the records of Asur-nasir-abal and Shalmaneser II. we 
have no account of such operations, though the monu¬ 
ments portray them occasionally. Thus in describing 
the capture of Madara in the annals of Asur-nasir-abal 
(col. 2 , ll. 98 f, KB 1 89) we are only told; ‘The city 
was very strong (damin damns). Four walls ( durdtii ) 
encircled it. I stormed the town; they feared my 
fearful weapons.' In an earlier passage (col. 254) no 
details are furnished of siege-operations (in the capture 
of Amalu), and many other similar instances might 
be given. It is certainly probable that in a large 
number of cases regular siege operations were not 
carried on. These involved a considerable expenditure 
of time as well as of means and material. Engines of 
war, like chariots, were difficult objects of transport in 
a mountainous country. We have already had occasion 
to notice the passages in the annalistic inscriptions 

1 See Winckler, KBv. 55 45.48, 60 35, etc., 62 13/!, 34 $, 

84 8-io, etc. Kima issuri sa ina libbi finhcui kihtbi. W ith this 
expression cp Jer. 5 27. 

- [See Crit. Bib.\ 
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which record that chariots were left behind for this 
reason (Chariot, § 4). 

When we come to the records of Sargon II. (721-705) 
we have in his great triumphal palace-wall inscription 
a vivid account of his campaign against Merodaeh- 
baladan. This document (A 7 ? 268 ^), as well as the 
annals (where the defence of Dftr-Athara is recounted, 
//. 248 f .), describes the precautions taken by the besieged. 
Merodach-baladan flees from Babylon, his capital, 
takes refuge in the fortress of Dfir-Yakin, strengthens 
its walls, summons the neighbouring tribes to his 
assistance, and posts them before the great wall. He 
then dug out a trench of immense size, 200 cubits 
broad and 18 cubits deep, and filled it by cutting a 


description of the operations against Urdamani, says 
that he blockaded him and deprived him of food and 
water (A 7 ? 2 i 68 ), and in another passage (cyl. col. 3109) 
refers to the warriors posted on the walls of the cities. 
These are, however, very slight details and bear 
reference to defence rather than attack. 

What these verbal descriptions omit is supplied to us in 
fair abundance by the monumental representations. The 
accompanying figure of the siege of a city by Asur-nasir- 
abal (fig. 1) furnishes the details which we require and 
enables us to realise the enormous slaughter which the 
storming of a fortress entailed. Another figure (fig. 2) 
portrays the siege of a town by Tiglath-pileser III. 
Archers are depicted shooting at the walls from behind 



Fig. 1.—Siege-Operations by Assyrians. 


channel to the Euphrates (Triumph. Insc. //. 127/). 
Having thus flooded a large area around the city with 
water, he broke the bridges. What follows is certainly 
somewhat obscure. Merodach-baladan is described as 
pitching his royal tent in the midst of this defensive 
lake ‘like a tusmi bird.’ In flamboyant style Sargon 
says that he (Sargon) transported his warriors over the 
flood 1 like eagles.' We may suppose that some rafts 
were constructed (see Winekler’s remarks in the Introduc¬ 
tion to his Keilschrifttexte , 34 ). The battle must have 
been fierce and murderous and the waters were stained 
with the blood of Merodach-baladan’s warriors (/. 130). 
We read of no prolonged attempt to reduce Dur-Yakin 



Fig. 2. —Sharp-shooters behind Shelters. 

by regular approaches. Similarly, in the case of the 
fortress Diir-Athara, into which on another occasion 
Merodach retreated, defending it by means of a deep 
fosse, filled from the river Surappi (//. 248 f .), the 
siege operations were of brief duration, for we are told 
that the town was reduced before sunset (/. 252). 

In the Taylor-cylinder of Sennacherib (col. 321/ 
AT? 2 95) we read that the Assyrian general erected 
against Jerusalem ramparts (tjalsani, probably ‘towers’) 
which effectually shut in the defenders of the citv. 
Cp Rassam cyl., col. 2 52. Asur-bani-pal, in his 
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wicker screens, while the battering-ram is wielded below, 
and we behold the ghastly spectacle of captives impaled ad 
terrorem before the walls. To this horrible practice the 
inscriptions bear witness. Thus Asur-bani-pal (Rassam- 
cyl. col. 23/.) in the account of his Egyptian campaign 
describes how his generals attacked the hostile cities of 
the Delta, hung the corpses of the rebels on stakes and, 
after having flayed them, placed their skins on the city 
walls. 

The monumental reliefs show that the usual course 
in storming a fortress was for the heavy-armed to 
advance first and with shield in hand to mount the tall 
ladders which were placed against the city-walls and 
reached almost to the summit of the latter. 'I he 
archers meanwhile from behind the protective screens 
made of wicker- or wood-work discharged arrows against 
the defenders on the walls and especially against the 
towers where the enemy were concentrated. Doubtless 
fire was employed, and missiles covered with tow and 
resin or pitch would be hurled against anything com¬ 
bustible. Thus in the early Israelite episode (narrated 
in Judg. 946-49) we read that Abimelech and his followers 
cut down branches and set fire to the hold of the temple 
of El-BCrith into which the occupants of the tower of 
Shechem had betaken themselves. 1 

The historical books of the OT and occasional 
passages in the prophets enable us to supply a few details 
of the ancient siege-operations carried on in the wars of 
pre-exilian Israel. Thus 2 S. 11 furnishes some account 
of the siege of Rabbath Ammon, and it can be readily 
inferred that it lasted a considerable time. On the 
other hand there is no reference to any entrenchments, 
engines of war, or other siege operations or appliances. 
The Hittite Uriah (q.v.) was simply slain by a sortie 
executed by the Ammonites against Joab’s beleaguering 
force. Yet it can hardly be asserted that Israel by that 
time was not conversant with any other methods of 
warfare than night-attacks, surprises, feigned retreats or 
ambuscades. For in 2 S. 20 15, where the siege of Abel- 
beth-maacah is described, a mound or embankment 
( solHiih ) is thrown up against the city. This embank¬ 
ment stood in the intervening space between the principal 
wall and a smaller outer-wall ( hel ). And we are 

1 [On the obscure word n"}2» see Hold ; and on the narrative, 
Shechem, Zalmon,] 
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apparently to understand that under the protection of 
this embankment, occupied probably by archers or 
engines oi war, some of the Israelite troops were oc¬ 
cupied in undermining (so Ewald) or battering down 
the walls. 1 The passage shows that the Hebrews under 
Joab's energetic military guidance were beginning to 
make some progress in siege operations, not improbably 
under Phoenician influence. See Fortress, § 2, and 
cp 2 S. 5 n. 

When we turn to another important passage, in 
1 K. 20 , descriptive of the siege of Samaria by Benhadad 
( = Hadadczer, the Dad’idri of Shalmaneser's inscr. read 
by Winckler Bir’idri) 2 we find several elements that are 
obscure [see Crit. Bib.']. The account, moreover, is 
from two distinct sources (see Kittel). In v. 12 a word 
seems to have dropped out between ie'C’T and the 
following Yyrr^y. 0 read oiKo5ofjiT}(raT€ x&P aKa ‘ build 
a rampart ’ or perhaps ‘palisaded camp.' The former 
seems here to be the meaning of x° L P a Z> which is also 
employed in a collective sense by Polybius (in the sense 
of ‘ entrenched camp ’). The omitted word, correspond¬ 
ing to this Greek word for * rampart,’ was in the original 
Hebrew text used by the 0 -nxo (cp Dt. 20 19 Heb. 
and 0) 'siege-works’ or 'lines of circumvallation.’ 
There is an alternative view, that the word to be supplied 
here is c'~i3 * battering-rams ’ ; but this has no basis of 
support in the 0, and is only plausibly sustained by the 
use of the phrase Vg c’b in Ezek. 4 2 in connection with 
the word c'la. Over these lines of entrenchment, within 
which Benhadad and his Syrian troops thought them¬ 
selves secure, Ahab made a desperate sally with 7000 
men and utterly routed the enemy. 

The importance of the military embankment (nSVb) for 
siege operations may be clearly discerned in the monu¬ 



mental reliefs. The nSSb was constructed of earth and 
stones and might even reach almost to the level of the 
confronting fortress-wall. Sometimes a path paved 
with bricks or tiles was formed on this rampart and 
upon this lofty six-wheeled movable turrets, carrying 
bowmen on the summit, and provided with a powerful 

1 Heb. noinn CrrntrO. Ewald regards Cjyne'p as 

denom. verb from flne? ‘hole,’ and is followed by Bottcher and 
Thenius. ©, however, render, evoovtrav (L Ivei'oovv), which leads 
Wellhausen and Klostermann to restore C'3B ; nQ (cp Prov. 248 
Jon. I4), ‘were meditating to overthrow, etc.’—a weak meaning. 

2 [To reference in Benhadad, § 1, add now KA TP) 1 250.] 
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battering-ram, were driven down the paved slope against 
the hostile wall or tower. Some of these movable rams 
(fig. 3), mounted on wheeled conveyances, were of much 
smaller size. These possessed a powerful head or spur, 
shaped like a ram’s head, and the body of the convey¬ 
ance was framed of thick planks which afforded pro¬ 
tection to the warriors inside against the arrows and 
stones discharged by the defenders of the besieged city. 
The more simple and primitive contrivances, consisting 
of long beams or poles with metal heads (such as the 
ancient Egyptians used, see above), which were driven 
by hand only against the lower portions of the walls, 
were employed even as late as in the days of Shal¬ 
maneser 11. (middle of 9th cent. B.c.), and even in 
the days of Nebuchadrezzar, if we can trust the details of 
Ezekiel’s portrayal of his operations against Tyre, 269 
(see below). The larger movable towers with powerful 
rams may be found depicted on the monuments of Asur- 
nasir-abal. Billerbeck thinks that they must have been 
employed at a much earlier period to reduce the 
enormous walls of strongholds that were erected in 
Babylonia as far back as 3000 b.c. 1 

As we approach the close of the regal period in 
Hebrew history the methods adopted by the Assyrians 
„ T , became familiar to Israel. Thus the 

‘ t £ ’word for battering-ram, kdr, is several 
times employed by Ezekiel ( 42 , 21 27 [22]). 
We cannot, however, lay stress on the details of 2 Ch. 
2615 in which it is recorded that King Uzziah placed 
catapults or ballistee (n’uitfn, see Engine) for discharg¬ 
ing stones and darts on the towers of Jerusalem. 
Probably the passage reflects the tradition as to defen¬ 
sive apparatus in a besieged town of the early Greek 
period (300 B.c.). Certainly catapults were employed 
by the Assyrians for discharging stones and darts at the 
defenders in the days of Uzziah, and it is possible that 
Israel was familiar before 750 B.c. with these military 
engines ; but we have no mention of them in pre-exilian 
literature. In Jer. 66 reference is made to one of the 
characteristic accompaniments of a siege, viz., the 
destruction of trees. Fruit-trees are here not specifically 
mentioned, but all the trees whose wood served for 
palisades or hurdles, as shelters for the archers or as 
timber for the pent-houses. That the Hebiews, like 
the Assyrians, employed the services of slingers (see 
SUNG) in sieges is clearly shown by 2 K. 325. 

In Ezek. 42 we have an enumeration of the various 
forms of siege-work to be depicted on the tile in which 
the central figure represents Jerusalem itself. Around 
it are placed the rampart [dayek) and the embankment 
(solf/ah). Encampments are to be made and battering- 
rams erectec on every side. It is quite evident that 
these clear and definite features have been derived from 
the prophet’s acquaintance with the military operations 
of Nebuchadrezzar’s armies. A fresh and vivid detail 
should be noted in Ezek. 268 in the prophecy against 
Tyre (7.^.). Nebuchadrezzar will besiege'Pyre. The 
embankments will be cast up and the testudo reared 
against her. Kraetzschmar, however, doubts the render¬ 
ing of sinndh by testudo , and prefers to regard it as 
meaning the high shield carried by the Babylonian 
soldiery, under whose protection they undermined the 
walls. In favour of this view he cites Delitzsch, Beitnige 
zur Assyr. 3175. In v. 9 the doubtful words iSag 'no 
probably refer to the battering-ram, and we should 
render with Cornill, ' And his battering-ram he places 
against thy walls and thy towers he demolishes with his 
lances. ’ 

The Books of Maccabees throw some light on the 

1 See * Fortress-construction in the Ancient East,* by Colonel 
Billerbeck in Der alte Orient,P) no. 4 (Leipsic, 1900). The 
resent writer much regrets that this careful study came into 
is hands too late for him to utilise in the article Fortress. 
Billerbeck gives a ground-plan (16) of the anrient fortress of 
King Gudea (about 3000 B.c.) inscribed on a sic ne slab preserved 
in the Louvre. 
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siege operations of the second century B.C. In the 
4. Details iu s , ie S e ° f Mt - /io " described in i Maco. 

Maccabees J* 1 /' we read of s ‘ a 1 , l ons to , sh " ot from 

and Josephus. ^ 77 ' probably embankments, 
nit>73) and engines of war for the dis¬ 
charge of fire-brands (irupofioXa) and stones (\idofi 6 \a), 
as well as aKopirLtha which seem to have been a smaller 
kind of (TKopTrlos or great cross-bow (called also yaarpa- 
(plryjs 'stomach-bow’). 1 Lastly we have slings (see 
Sling). Engines were also constructed by the besieged to 
repel these attacks. In the days of Simon the Maccabee 
strongholds were erected in Judaea 4 fortified with high 
towers, great walls, gates, and bars ’ and well pro¬ 
visioned. In i Mace. 13 43 we read that Simon 
besieged Gaza and invested it with intrenched camps 
and brought a particular engine called e\^ro\« (or 
4 city taker’) to bear against the city, and battered one 
of the towers and captured it. 4 The occupants of the 
e\^ 7 ro\ts then leaped into the city and there was a great 
commotion in the city and the inhabitants rent their 
clothes and went on the walls with their wives and 
children and cried with a loud voice beseeching 
Simon/ 

This iXliroXts was invented by Demetrius Polioreetes 
in the siege of Salamis in Cyprus in 306 B.C. It was a 
tower 120 feet high and measured 60 feet laterally. It 
was carried on four wheels, each 12 feet in diameter, 
was divided in’to nine stories, and was manned by 
200 soldiers, who moved it by pushing the parallel 
beams at the base (Warre-Cornish). An even larger 
machine was employed at the siege of Rhodes in the 
following year, pyramidal in shape and with iron plates 
on the three sides. 

The use of slings in sieges to which 2 K. 325 1 Macc. 
651 bear witness was also characteristic of the Roman 
period of domination. When .Sabinus the Roman pro¬ 
curator was besieged by the Jews, the attackers used 
slingers as well as archers (Jos. Ant. xvii. 10 2) and they 
were also employed by Pompey with considerable effect 
when he besieged Aristobulus in Jerusalem (Jos. BJ 
i. 79). This siege was memorable for the enormous 
labour involved in filling up not only the ditch in front 
of the N. side of the temple, but the deep vallev as well. 

Josephus in his De Bello Judaico furnishes abundant 
material for detailed description—-though not in¬ 
frequently exaggerated 2 —of a Roman siege. Especially 
interesting are the vivid particulars, derived from 
personal experience, of Vespasian’s operations against 
the naturally strong fortress of Jotapata (B/ iii. 7 ). 

Hurdles were formed of the wood cut down from the 
mountains for the protection of the soldiers in the con¬ 
struction of the embankment. Meanwhile the Jews 
hurled darts and stones at the troops so engaged. 
Vespasian, on the other hand, set up 160 engines which 
discharged javelins, stones a talent in weight, arrows, 
and fierv missiles, and thus made the walls untenable by 
the defenders, when they came within range. Sallies, 
however, were made from the walls, the hurdles dragged 
away, and the workers at the embankment killed. The 
attempt made by Josephus to raise the height of the 
city walls was carried out, in spite of the volleys of 
missiles, bv the ingenious expedient of covering fixed 
piles with raw hides from newly killed animals, which 
owing to their moisture were proof against fire. Another 
device, to neutralise the shock of the battering ram, 3 

1 See Warre-Cornish, Concise Diet . 0/ Greek and Roman 
Antiqq ., ‘Tormentum,’ 636 b . 

2 D.g., BJ iii. 7 23. 

3 This battering-ram (/?/iii. 7 19, §§ 214^) was far more formid¬ 
able than the rams employed by the Assyrians described above, 
and propelled hy different means. It was a vast beam of wood 
like a vessel’s mast, with a thick piece of iron at the head and 
swung in the air by ropes passing over its centre and suspended 
like a balance in a pair of scales from a second beam supported 
by other beams passing on both sides of the second like a cross. 
This battering-ram was then pulled by a great number of men 
with united force. In order to protect them it was cased with 
hurdles all over the upper part, secured with skins. 
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I consisted in letting do\v*n sacks of chaff to meet the 
J impact (§ 20). As an effective mode of defence scald- 
| ing oil was poured upon the Roman soldiers and 
penetrated within their armour. 

We have no space to describe further the varied ex- 
pedients in offence and defence in this memorable siege, 
nor to recount other phases of warfare that present 
themselves either in the investment of Gamala or in the 
I operations carried on by Titus around Jerusalem. These, 
like the account of the siege of Alesia in Cnesar, de Bell. 
Gall. 7 68-89, belong to classical rather than biblical 
arch neology . 

The ethics of ancient warfare are almost universally 
conspicuous by their absence. The religious sanction of 
5 No ethics ^ rem ( see Kan) was given to wholesale 
for sieges slau S hter whic]l the Hebrews like other 
6 * Semites ruthlessly indicted on the captured 
inhabitants (Joshua, passim , 1 S. I033 2 S. 82 ; cp 2 K. 
812 15 16 Hos. 14 1 [ 13 16] Am. 1 13. Also see Stone of 
Mesha, /. 17). Even the deuteronomic legislation made 
it incumbent (Dt. 20 13) that every male inhabitant of a 
town that resisted should be put to the sword, but 
women, children, and cattle should be carried away as 
captives. Assyrian monuments depict the terrible clos¬ 
ing scenes of the tragedy of a captured town. Mothers 
and maidens on the walls are portrayed with dishevelled 
hair and outstretched hands praying for mercy. But 
mercy was scant. Asur-nasir-abal, after storming a 
mountain stronghold, boasts that he cut off the heads 
of 260 warriors and built them up into a pyramid (col. 
I64). In the capture of Hulai 3000 prisoners were 
burnt (/. 108). The strong fortress of Tela with three 
encircling walls received a fearful punishment. Many 
prisoners were burnt. Others were deprived of hand, 
arm, nose, ears, or eyes. The Assyrian boasts that he 
erected a column of writhing agony (/. 118). Bovs and 
girls were burnt in the flames (col. 2 i). That all the 
survivors became slaves was the natural outcome of 
universal custom. Walls were razed to their foun¬ 
dations, the city totally demolished, while cattle and 
valuables were carried off as spoil. The fruit-trees 
around the city were utterly destroyed by the invader. 
Thus Tiglath-pileser III. in describing his operations 
against Chinzer (Rawl. Nimrud-inse. II., 67, 24) says, 
(isu) kiri (isu) musukkani sa dih durisu akisma isteu ul 
ezib ; 4 The plantations of palm which abutted on his 
rampart I cut down, not a single one did I leave/ 
Though Elisha recommended a like course in the war 
against Moab (2 K. 319), the growing humanitarian 
spirit gradually broke into the old ruthless tradition of 
heron. The fruit-trees around the city were to be 
spared (Dt. 20 19/!). Vet the old spirit of warfare still 
remained in full force (w. 13-17), especially in reference 
to Canaanite towns. But this was after all a trait of 
the dead past. Greater mercy was to be shown in wars 
with more distant peoples (vz\ 11-15). And this growing 
spirit of humanity is reflected in the conduct of Simon 
the Maccabee towards the inhabitants of Gaza (Gazara), 
an episode already narrated (£4). In response to their 
entreaties he becomes reconciled. 

The duration of a siege varied with the resisting 
power of the walls and its defenders as well as the strict- 

6 Duration ness lnvestment - Other factors 

co-operated, such as the provisions stored 
in the city and the water-supply. Disease 
also might accelerate the end. The siege of Samaria 
lasted more than two years. The siege of the island 
of lyre by Shalmaneser IV. and Sargon II. lasted 
probably five years, and by Nebuchadrezzar thirteen 
years (unsuccessfully). Of the great straits to which a 
prolonged siege reduced the inhabitants we have a vivid 
portraiture in 2 K. 625 Ezek. 4 ion 5 ion Jer. 19 9 Lam. 
220 Dt. 2853. Cp the language of Lk. 21 23/. 

o. c. vv. 

SIEVE (.THS, Am. 9 9 + ; HSJ, Is. 30 2 8 t) and SIFT 
(ciniazco). Lk. 2231. See Agriculture, § 10. 
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SIGN, SIGNS 

SIGN, SIGNS. I. DJ, Ties , and 2. rflX, 'oth. 
See Ensigns, § 1 a c. For ‘signs’ in phrase D'ilB.b 1 ! ninx> 
c njixela Kat repara, see WONDERS J also GOSPELS, § 137 ff. 

3. jYX, siyynn\ Ezek. 39 15 Jer. 31 21 2 K. 2317. See col. 
2978 {e). 

4. nxr'p, mas'eth, Jer. 6 1, RV ‘signal.’ 

5. irapdoyiios, Acts2S 11. See Castor and Pollux. 

6. <nj/tAetop. See above, 2. 

For ‘ the twelve signs * (m^TD, 2 K. 23 5 EVmg., and nmD> 
Job 3 S 32 AVmg., RVnig. ‘ signs of the Zodiac ’), see Mazzaloth, 
Mazzaroth, Stars, % 3d . 

SIGNET {DJTin, hothdm ; HP2P. tabbd'ath; 

'izkd ' ; Sclktv Ato?). See Ring. 

SIHON (i'rrp, prPp ; CHWN [RAF], cigon [l]), a 
king of the Amorites, in the time of the early Israelites. 
There are serious problems arising out of the accounts 
of Sihon. Our object must be, first, to give a sketch 
of the traditions in their present form, and to state the 
position of previous critics as to their historical value, 
and next, to point out the great simplification of the 
whole question produced by the application of a keener 
criticism to the text of the narratives. 

Sihon is represented in the traditional text as a king 
of the Amorites beyond the Jordan, whose dominion 

i TVi f was bounded by the Jabbok on the N. f 
tra ‘ by the Arnon on the S., and by the 

1 iona ex . j orc j an on t ^e W., and extended east¬ 
wards to the desert (Judg. 11 22). According to Josh. 
123 1327, however, it also included the Akabah [q.v . ] 
between the Jabbok and the sea of Galilee (called 
Chinnereth or Chinneroth), and in Josh. 132 i the five 
kings of the Midianites killed by the Israelites (Nu. 31 8) 
are called ‘ princes of Sihon ’ (aeicov B], <T 7 }wp [A]). 
When Israel asked leave of this Amorile king to pass 
through his land, in order to reach the Jordan and 
invade Canaan, he refused it, and took the field against 
them, but was defeated and slain at Jabaz (Nu. 21 21-24 I 
Dt. 226-36; Judg. 11 19-22). The Israelites took Heshbon, 
Sihon’s capital, and with it all the territory between the 
Jabbok and the Arnon. Og [q.v. J and his kingdom they 
also conquered, and so, as it would appear unintention¬ 
ally, they became the masters of the whole of the trans- 
Jordanic region called, in the wider sense, Gilead (see 
Gilead, § 3). The northern part — the former kingdom 
of Og—was given to half Manasseh, the southern to 
Gad and Reuben. From Nu. 21 27-30 Josh. 1325 Dt. 
236 it is inferred that Sihon ‘ had crossed the Jordan, 
and driving Moab southwards over Arnon and Ammon 
eastwards to the sources of the Jabbok, had founded a 
kingdom for himself.’ 1 The extraordinary negotiations 
described in Judg. 11 14-27 are based upon the asserted 
fact that the territory between the Jabbok and the Arnon 
originally and properly belonged to Ammon. The 
Ammonites sought in vain to conquer their ancient 
territory from the Israelites, and in 1 K.419 we find 
one of Solomon's prefects ruling over ‘ the land of 
Gilead, the country of Sihon king of the Amorites and 
Og the king of Bashan.’ 

The circumstance that neither J nor P mentions the fight with 
Sihon has suggested to Meyer (ZATH r 5 36 ff.') and Stade(CF/ 
1 117) that the light with Sihon can have formed no part of the 
original tradition, and arose out of a misunderstanding of the 
old song in Nu. 21 27-30. Their objections are noticed and 
replied to by Kittel {Hist. 2228-231) and by G. A. Smith ( HG 
561), but not altogether conclusively. 

The redactors and editors of the already corrupt 
Hebrew texts have ventured to alter the historical and 

_ n -j.- n geographical details in accordance with 
2. Critically their own inaccunue ideas . but thev 

emen e exti. usc jj^ ert y so conscientiously that 
it is almost always possible in a greater or less degree 
to discern the true text underlying the false. Og the king 
of the Amorites was really Agag king of the Arammites or 
Jerahmeelites (= Anmlekites), and the region occupied 
by his branch of the Jerahmeelite race was called 
Cushan — i.e., the N. Arabian Cush, which adjoined 
1 G. A. Smith, HG 557 f. 
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Missur or Musri. This ‘ Cushan ’ (prir) was miswritten 
Sihon. Whether the capital of the land was called 
‘Heshbon’ (paeri) or 4 Heshmon ’ (pern) niay be 
doubtful. There are traces of a clan called 2 t'n or the 
like (cp Hashabiah, Hashubab) as well as of one called 
Dtfn (cp Heshmon, Husham). That the five kings of 
the Midianites should be called ‘ princes of Sihon ’ (Josh. 
132 i) need not surprise us. Their names are based on 
the three ethnic names Jerahmeel, Zarephath, and 
'Arab ; it is not more wonderful that such personages 
should be connected with Cushan than that Balak, a 
son of Zippor (i.e ., a Zarephathite), should be introduced 
to us as king of Missur (‘ Moab,’ in Nu. 224, etc., as 
often, is miswritten for ‘ Missur’), and that these kings 
should be called 4 Midianites’ harmonises with the fact 
that Balak king of Missur (‘ Moab ’) is closely connected 
with the elders of Midian. 1 The reconstruction, 
whether partial or complete, of all the other Sihon 
; passages w’ould occupy too much space here (sec Crit. 
Bib.). Suffice it to say that the view of E. Meyer, 
Stade, Bacon, and the Oxf. Ilex, that Nu. 21 26 is an 
editorial insertion arising out of a misunderstanding of 
the song which follows seems fully justified. The song 
itself, in a revised form which probably approaches the 
true text somewhat more nearly than earlier revisions, 
appears to run thus :— 

27 b Let the castle of Heshbon be built, 

Let the city of Cushan be established 1 

28 For a fire burned Heshbon, 

A flame the city of Cushan, 

It devoured the cities of Missur, 

It consumed the citadels thereof. 

29 Wo to thee ! [O people of] Missur, 

Thou art undone, O people of Cusham! 

He has given up his sons as fugitives, 

(Yea), Jerahmeel his daughters into captivity. 

30 Cushan as far as Rimmon has perished, 

Missur as far as Naphtoah is desolate. 2 

The criticism of Judg. 11 12 ff. given elsewhere (Jephthah, §§ 
3, 5) may be here reaffirmed, so far as it asserts that the narrative 
has been editorially recast, and in particular that the account of 
Tephthah’s message to the king of Ammon (?) must originally 
have referred to the compact between Laban and Jacob or 
i Israel (Gen. 31 44-54). But the theory that psy has often 
arisen out of or taken in connection with the 

view of the earlier tradition respecting Moses suggested elsewhere 
(see Moses, § 18), suggests a better key to the problem. The 
Og-story itself (see Og) did not originally have Hauran for its 
scene ; this naturally suggests a more radical treatment of the 
Sihon-narrative. On the statement in 1 K. 4 19 (Ml” and 0 ), 
which Kuenen wrongly supposed to confirm the tradition of an 
, Amorite king Sihon, see Crit. Bib. Solomon’s twelve prefects 
(as the original text must have stated) were most probably 
placed over the Israelite territory in the Jerahmeelite Negeb; 
see Solomon, § 6, n. 1. 

See Kuenen, Th. Ti. I'd 316 ff. [1885], E. Meyer, ZATIV 
536-52 [1885]. T. K. C. 

SIHOR (TUTC*), Josh. 13 3 AV, RV Shihor ( q . v .). 
Cp also Egypt, River of, and Nile. 

SILAS, SILVANUS. Silvanus (in this form of the 
name) is mentioned only four times in NT. In 
wt a + 1 Thess. 1 1 2 Thess. 1 1 he appears as 

. IN daia. j 0 j nt aut hor, along with Paul and 

Timothy, of the respective epistles ; according to 

2 Cor. 1 19 he preached the Gospel in Corinth along 
with the same two; according to 1 Peter ( 5 12) that 
Epistle w f as W'ritten 1 through ’ ( 5 ia) Silvanus. 

Silas (in this form of the name) is met w ith only in 

1 Either the large ethnic term ‘ Midian ’ covers the smaller 
l one of ‘Jerahmeel ’ (or ‘Zarephath’), or more probably pic L 

written in error for (Missur) ; cp Joel 3 [ 4 ] 4, pTlll IX, where 

pTX may come from a correction of -jsi and d ie poem in 

Is. 23 , where both is and p-p<j are the scribe’s errors for 
the oracle being concerned with Missur. In Nu. 22 7 (MT and 
0 ) ‘elders of Moab’ and ‘elders of Midian’ are mentioned 
I side by side; pin apparently comes from pi's* and dn s f rom 
TSp (the original reading out of which 3 RID sprang). 

2 See Crit. Bib. The last line seems to baffle Prof. Sievers 
(Metrische Studien , 2411). But Pesh.’s reading -miD ( see 
Medeba) might have suggested the remedy. Cp uno JYIKJ 
(Ps. 05 1 3 [12]), i.e., UlTi? n'UDIK. 
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Acts 15 22-18 5. At the council of Jerusalem he is 
chosen along with Judas Barsabas to accompany Paul 
and Barnabas in name of the primitive church to 
Antioch and there deliver the letter embodying the 
apostolic decree which at the same time is to be com¬ 
municated by word of mouth also (152227). After 
some time so spent they return to Jerusalem (] 5 32 /). 

In connection with their appearance in Antioch they are 
called 'prophets’ (irpo<prjTai) ; when chosen at Jerusalem 
they are referred to as ' chief men among the brethren ’ 
(dvdpes i)yovii€VOL iv rots adeXfiois) ; 15 32 22. 

After the separation of Paul and Barnabas in con¬ 
sequence of the difference about John Mark before the 
second missionary journey, Paul makes choice of Silas 
to take the place of Barnabas as his companion (Umo). 
The next mention of Silas is in connection with the 
incidents at Philippi when he and Paul wereapprehended, 1 
beaten at the instance of the Roman authority, and 1 
cast into prison. It is described how as they prayed ! 
aloud at midnight they were miraculously delivered and 
how they baptised the gaoler and his family. When 
orders came to let the prisoners go, Paul claimed 
for himself and his companion their privileges as I 
Roman citizens, thus compelling the magistrates to I 
come in person and beg them to leave the city (1619-40). 

In connection with the sojourn in Thessalonica it is 
recorded of Silas that he took part in the successful 
missionary work there ; and after a tumult was escorted 
out of the town by the Christians there on his night 
journey with Paul towards Bercea ( 174 -iort). In Benea 
with Paul he was again successful in the synagogue. 
Along with Timothy (of whom there has been no men¬ 
tion by name since 1 6 3) Silas remained in Beroea whilst , 
Paul, in consequence of a tumult, was brought by the 
Christians to Athens (17 10^-15^7). These bring back a 
message from Paul begging Silas and Timothy to join 
him as soon as possible, he awaiting their arrival there 1 
(17 15A 16). But it is not until after he has gone on 
to Corinth that they actually come up with him ( 18 5). 

The question whether by the two forms of the name 
the same person is denoted is one which must be 

2 P ssible ( l eterm * ne d mainly by the contents of the 
... passages in which they respectively occur ; 
the mere suggestion of a person having 
two names does not in itself create any difficulty (§ 7). 

(<?) It is in agreement with 2 Cor. 1 19 that, as we read 
in Acts 18 5, Silas and Timothy rejoin Paul in Corinth. 

(/>) According to 1 Thess. 3 if 5, Paul, before the 
composition of 1 Thess., sent Timothy from Athens to 
Thessalonica. According to this we shall have to 
assume at all events a hiatus in Acts. If, as we read 
in Acts 18 5. Timothy first rejoined Paul not at Athens, j 
but at Corinth,, then if he was to be sent by Paul from 
Athens to Thessalonica he must first have again made 
the journey to Athens from Corinth along with the 
apostle. 

Of any such break in Paul’s sojourn in Corinth, however, we 
find no trace in Acts 18 i-i&z. Moreover, it is impossible to 
assign the journey to Athens to a later date ; for, according to 
Acts 18 18^-22 Paul’s route from Corinth leads him directly by 
way of Ephesus to Syria. The third missionary journey is not 
to be thought of in this connection ; for in it the apostle came 
to Macedonia first, proceeding afterwards to Hellas (Acts 20 if.; 
whether to Athens or no is not at all said), whilst according to 
1 Thess. 2 18 3 4 he had not been in Thessalonica again before 
the letter was composed. 

Unless we are prepared to assume that a journey of 
Paul from Corinth to Athens has been omitted, the j 
only alternative is to seek for the lacuna in what we are I 
told concerning Timothy (and Silvanus), and suppose j 
somewhat as follows. While Paul was still in Athens ! 
(Acts 17 16-34), not afterwards when he was in Corinth, 
he was joined from Beroea by Timothy, whom he then 
sent (from Athens) to Thessalonica. As for Silvanus, 
it is not necessary to suppose even a lacuna, if we 
conjecture that his meeting with Paul did not occur at 1 
Athens but only after Corinth had been reached. But I 
if in Acts the arrival of Timothy at Athens is left un- 


mentioned and the journeys of Timothy and Silvanus 
are always represented as having been made together, 
there is also the other possibility that Silvanus joined 
Paul along with Timothy while the apostle was still in 
Athens. Only, in that ease, when Timothy set out from 
Athens for Thessalonica Silvanus must have been sent 
off somewhere else, as we find Paul saying that the 
journey of Timothy to 'Thessalonica had for its con¬ 
sequence that he himself was left in Athens alone. The 
plural in 1 Thess. 3 1 / 4 we thought it good to be left 
behind at Athens alone and sent Timothy ’ seems to 
allow the supposition that Paul remained in Athens 
along with Silvanus; but the singular in 85 ‘I . . . sent’ 
shows that this is excluded. 

It is to be emphasised that the introduction of a coming of 
Timothy (and Silvanus) to Paul in Athens is quite contrary 
to the view of Acts ; for according to 17 16 Paul awaits both in 
Athens, yet in point of fact (18 5) they do not reach him till 
he is in Corinth and this last circumstance is stated in such 
a form as makes the meeting there entirely the result of the 
apostle’s injunction recorded in 17 15. If, however, the student 
is prepared to accept the assumption of the one lacuna or the 
other in Acts as above, there is nothing to hinder the identifica¬ 
tion of Silas with Silvanus. 


Weizsacker ( Ap . Zeitalter, ( 2 ) 256, ET 1 292 f) never¬ 
theless doubts the identification. He thinks that 
3 Two ^ ie con, P an * on of Paul was Silvanus but 
distinct that the com P oser °f Acts substituted for 
9 him Silas, a member of the primitive church, 
™ 1 with a view to expressing by this means 

also the connection of Paul with Jerusalem. It is 
correct to say that this tendency really is at work in 
Acts (see Acts, § 4; Cornklius, § 5; Council, 
§§ 6, 10). In point of fact one can very easily find 
cause for bringing it into requisition in the case of Silas 
when regard is had to the parallel case of Barnabas. 

Silas is Paul’s companion on the second missionary journey 
as Barnabas was on the first. Now we find Barnabas figuring 
in Acts 11 19-26 as the emissary of the primitive church who is 
charged by it with the task of inspecting the first Gentile 
Christian church at Antioch and who fetched Paul from Tarsus 
to Antioch. Not only is this difficult to reconcile with the 
known independence of Paul; it is also excluded by the order 
of the provinces, Syria and Cilicia, to which, according to Gal. 
1 21, Paul betook himself after his first visit to Jerusalem. As, 
then, in Acts, for the first period of his activity Paul is placed 
under the guiding hand of Barnabas, so also is it possible to 
conceive that under the influence of the same tendency he has 
assigned to him a companion from Jerusalem for the second 
missionary journey, a companion who shall be the guarantee that 
in the missionary activity of the apostle the connection with 
Jerusalem shall not be lost. The same composer in fact in 
21 20-26 goes so far as to affirm that Paul, on the last occasion 
of his coming back to Jerusalem, took upon himself a Nazirite 
vow and fulfilled it in order to prove with all publicity the 
completeness of his adherence to the Mosaic law. As against 
this see Acts (§ 7, n end). In particular, in 16 4 a main 
business of the second missionary journey is represented as 
having been that of communicating and inculcating the decree 
which we are told had been arrived at in the Council of Jerusalem. 
(As against the historicity of this decree, see Council, § n.) 
For such a purpose Silas must have seemed a singularly suitahle 
companion for Paul, as along with Judas Barsabas he had heen 
the messenger solemly charged by the primitive church to carry 
the decree to Antioch. 


All this, however, supplies no compelling reason for 
assuming a substitution of the Jerusalem Silas for a 
companion of Paul not belonging to Jerusalem who 
was named Silvanus. Precisely by the instance of 
Barnabas ought we to be put on our guard against too 
far-reaching critical operations. That Barnabas was a 
prominent missionary companion of Path is assured by 
Gal. 2 1 9, and that he was a Jew—a Jew in fact who 
notwithstanding all his daily intercourse with Paul had 
nevertheless not as yet succeeded in freeing himself 
from the yoke of the law—is shown by Gal. 213. This 
being so, Paul can very well be supposed to have 
selected also a second Jew—Silas, to wit—for a travelling 
companion. Had Silas really been the bearer of the 
decree of the council, Paul assuredly would not have 
done so ; it must be remembered, however, that no 
such decree was ever made and, least of all, carried to 
Antioch. It is possible to recognise the tendency of 
Acts, spoken of above, to represent Paul as in con- 
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liection with Jerusalem by means of his companion 
Silas, and yet, to decline to be shut up to the supposition 
that this tendency brought about the substitution of this 
Silas in the place of another companion of the apostle ; 
it is enough to discern the error and the tendency of 
Acts simply in its representation of the Silas who 
actually did accompany Paul as a prominent person 
in the primitive church and, in particular, as guarantor 
of the apostolic decree. 

That the companion of Paul was a Jew is presupposed not 
only by the composer of Acts as a whole, inasmuch as he 
represents Silas in 17 io (2-4) as coming forward in synagogues 
and also (16 3) represents circumcision as being necessary in a 
companion of Paul (in the case of Timothy), but also by the 
author of the ‘we’-source (see Acts, § t, 9 end), who includes 
Silas among the number of those who (according to 16 t6 ) go to 
the synagogue or, as the case may be, to the Jewish place of 
prayer, and (1613) teach there. In 16 20 Paul and Silas 
are even called Jews expressly—though only in the mouths of 
their accusers, it is true, on which account the passage must 
be set on one side as possibly meaning to suggest that the 
accusers were in error (cp 16 37). 


Amongst the views of critics we find not only the dis¬ 
tinction between Silas and Silvanus just spoken of; 

4 Silas- there 1S a ^ so attempt to identify the 
individual to whom both names are as- 
as Luke ? S1 g ned with other persons as well. \\ ith 
Luke, to begin with. This hypothesis 
was put forward by Van Vloten (see below, § 10) in the 
interests of his proposed answer to the question as to 
the authorship of the ‘ we '-source in Acts. 

There is much that speaks for the view that this author was 
Silas ; other considerations speak for Luke ; yet neither theory 
is in itself alone quite satisfactory (see Acts, § 9). Van Vloten 
accordingly sought to combine the advantages of both by 
identifying the two persons. In particular he found difficulty 
in the supposition that in 16 10 the author of the ‘ we ’-source 
should have joined Paul as a travelling companion without the 
fact being mentioned. The supposition is necessary as long as 
one chooses to see in this author some one not named in Acts— 
Luke, for example; it can be dispensed with (he thinks) as 
soon as we see in him one who has already been spoken of as a 
member of the travelling company—Silas, for example. Van 
Vloten sought to establish the possibility of his identification 
with Luke by the consideration that the words from which 
Silvanus and Lucanus (the original form underlying the abbrevi¬ 
ation Lucas ; see Luke, § 6) are derived, have the same meaning 
(silva = Incus = wood) ; also by the argument that in 2 Cor., 1 and 
2 Thess., and 1 Pet. only the name Silvanus is met with, but 
conversely in Col. (414), Philem. (24), 2 Tim. (4 it ) only that of 
Luke. 


To all this the answer must be that identity of etymo¬ 
logical meaning in the case of two proper names by no 
means establishes any title to identify the persons who 
bear them. Moreover, it is not objectionable but be¬ 
fitting the seemly modest)’’ of the author if his joining 
the company of travellers is indicated not by the mention 
of his name but simply by the transition from the third 


to the first person, whether he is really himself the eye¬ 
witness or falsely makes himself appear as such (see 
Acts, § i). The transition to the first person, too, is 
not made any more explicable if the person so indicated 
has already been named. Since he is not the only one 
who has been so named we do not learn from the 
' we ’ who he is. Moreover, Van Vloten has not at all 
succeeded in disposing of the difficulties by which the 
hypothesis that Silas wrote the 4 we '-source is beset (see 
Acts, § 9), or even in lessening them ; the identification 
with Luke contributes absolutely nothing at all towards 
their removal. 

The identification of Silas-Silvanus with Titus has 
been attempted in quite other interests, (a) It has long 
5 Silas been regarded as a conspicuous instance 


Silvanus same 
as Titus ? 


of silence due to 4 tendency ’ that in 
Acts the name of Titus, who, accord¬ 
ing to Gal. 23, was the subject of so 
violent a contention at the Council of Jerusalem, is men¬ 
tioned neither in this connection nor yet anywhere else 
(see Council, § 7). This difficulty would disappear if 
Titus was identical with Silas. Titus, however, was 
a Gentile Christian, we learn (Gal. 23); whilst Silas, 
according to Acts 1522 , was a member of the church of 
Jerusalem. 


In order to identify the two in spite of this consideration 
Marcker and Seufert (see below, § io) find themselves reduced 
to the violent expedient of interpreting Acts 1622 in the follow¬ 
ing sense : 4 it seemed good to the apostles and the elders, with 
the whole church, to choose men out of their company and send 
to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas, Judas Barsabbas and Silas 
chief men, in company of (iv) the brethren.’ On this interpre¬ 
tation Judas and Silas are distinguished from the brethren 
chosen from out the church of Jerusalem, and therefore Silas 
may possibly be a Gentile Christian. On the other hand, even 
apart from the violence done to the language of the text, this 
supposition is, in its substance also, in the highest degree im¬ 
probable ; for it would be impossible to have chosen as exponent 
of the apostolic decree any more unsuitable person than Paul’s 
uncircumcised comrade. No less astonishing is the other 
supposition, that of Graf, which seeks to reach the same result 
by the opposite route; the supposition, namely, that Titus-Silas 
was from the first a member of the church of Jerusalem and was 
chosen from its midst. In other words, we are asked to suppose 
that an uncircumcised person had been for years a member of 
the church in Jerusalem. Apart from the inherent difficulties, 
neither form of the hypothesis serves in any adequate degree the 
purpose for which it is introduced ; for though it is true that 
on this hypothesis Acts does not leave out the name of Titus- 
Silas altogether in connection with the Council of Jerusalem, it 
omits the principal thing—viz., that the demand for his circum¬ 
cision was frustrated by Paul. 


(fi) A peculiar position is taken up by Seufert. He 
does not write in the apologetic interest ; rather does he 
ascribe to the composer of Acts a tendency similar to 
that supposed by Weizsacker (§ 3 above), that, namely, 
of putting forward Titus, by the selection of his Jew ish- 
sounding name Silas (see below, § jb), as a man stand¬ 
ing in close connection with the Jerusalem Christians, 
and so bridging over the gulf between these and Paul. 


It will be time to consider this theory when the identity 
of Titus and Silas has been established ; but, as has 
been shown, what is proved is their distinctness. 

The acme of complexity is reached by the hypothesis 
of Zimmer (see below, § 10). According to him, Silas 
the Jewish Christian of Jerusalem is 
mentioned only in Acts 15 22 27 32 f. ; 
distinct from him, but identical with 
Silvanus and Titus, is the Silas named 
in Acts I540-I85. 


6. One Silas 
identical 
with Titus, 
another not ? 


(«) The Silas who, according to Acts 15 40, is chosen by Paul, 
then in Antioch, to be his travelling companion, cannot be the 
same person as the Silas who, according to 1033, returned from 
Antioch to Jerusalem. — But why not? Paul might have 
summoned him back from Jerusalem; or, without the circum¬ 
stance being expressly mentioned, Silas could, after the interval 
named in 15 35./C, have again returned to Antioch. 1 

(/') The Roman citizenship which, according to Acts 16 37, 
Silas possessed, does not disprove that he belonged to Jerusalem ; 
for either he or his parents can have acquired it sonieu here in 
the Diaspora in the same manner as, for example, the 4 libertini ’ 
of Acts 69 possessed it (see Schiir. GJl ’(-) 2 53 7/., ET ii. 2276 /.). 
Besides, this citizenship of Silas is itself exceedingly doubtful 
(see below, § 8«). 

(c) Zinimer argues that in 2 Cor. 8 23 the same thing is said of 
Titus as is said of Silvanus in 1 19, and therefore the two are 
identical. But the statements are by no means completely co¬ 
incident. Titus could rightly be called 4 fellow-worker' (crvrepybs) 
of Paul in writing to the Corinthians, even if he had not been 
the companion of the apostle in the founding of that church, 
simply in view of the fact that after their alienation from Paul 
he had won them back to him ; on the other hand, the expression 
employed with reference to Silvanus (‘ preach the gospel') relates 
to the founding of the church. 


1 We have no need, therefore, in order to maintain the identity 
of the Silas of 15 33 with him of 1640, to fall back upon the 
interpretation—in point of fact a very unskilful one—offered by 
v. 34«, 4 But it seemed good to Silas that they should remain ’ 
Se r<*> 2iAa em^cti'a-L avrov?). It presupposes that the 
a.Tre\v8T}(rav ct7rb tcjv aSe of v. 33 does not mean 4 they took 
leave of the brethren and set out on their journey'—a meaning 
which nevertheless is assured by 28 25, and in our present passage 
is made specially necessary on account of the addition 4 unto those 
that had sent them forth’ (npos tov? ano<TTei\avTas avro vs)—but, 
‘it was said to them by the brethren that it was not desired to 
detain them longer in Antioch.’ Had the composer of Acts held 
this to have been what actually happened, he would not in any 
case have regarded it as a thing worth recording. Matters are 
not made any better by the reading ‘it seemed good to Silas 
to remain there’ (avrov) with the futther addition 4 but Judas 
alone proceeded ’ (/u.oi'os Sc TovSa? eTropevtirj). They become still 
worse if this last clause, which D and Vg. are almost alone in 
giving, be omitted (so, for example, RVmg.); for in that case 
aTr€\vdr)(rav must necessarily mean, 4 they on their side took 
leave/ and why Silas should then suddenly have changed his 
mind is left wholly unexplained. 
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(d) The apologetic aim—followed by Zimmer as well as by 
Marcker and Graf—of freeing Acts from the charge of silence 
with a purpose, is even less successfully realised in the case of 
Zimmer than it is in that of the other two, since the Silas who, 
according to Zimmer, is identical with Titus is not mentioned at 
all in connection with the Council of Jerusalem. 

(e) The difficulty (only arising in connection with Zimmer's 
hypothesis) that in Acts two separate persons of the name of 
Silas should be mentioned in such close proximity (15 32 40) 
without any indication of their being distinct individuals is hardly 
less than that which presses upon all forms of an identification 
of Titus with Silas-Silvanus—this, namely, that Paul should have 
designated one and the same fellow-worker now as Silvanus now 
as Titus, and should have interchanged the two names even within 
the limits of so short a passage as 2 Cor. 1 19-213. 


As for the forms of the names, the identity of Silas 
and Silvanus admits of being shown in a variety of ways. 

7 The names ^ Silas ma 7 be an abbreviation of 
/. me names. Silvanus This sort of abbreviation 


used for pet names (hypocoristica) is, properly speaking, 
native to Greek soil ; but that in NT times it was also 
applied to Latin names is shown by the instance of Luke 
(see Li T KK, § 6). Strictly speaking, the form we should 
have expected would be Silvas ; but the form Silas is 
also possible, since abbreviation followed ;io hard and 
fast rules. 


It can be shown that Sleve'crras (not Meveorpas) is equivalent 
to MewVrparos (Polyb. iv. I69 xx. 105 xxii. 12 [ 14 ]i 3 ) and 'Ap- 
Xterras to 'Ap^to-rparos (Kick, Griech. Personennamen,^) 73). 
For Lucas too no hesitation is felt in assuming Luciamus (not 
to mention other forms which have been suggested) as the un¬ 
abbreviated name.. Jos. BJ vii. Si f. 5, §§ 252, 275-279, 306^, 
ought not to he cited as against this, for the 2iAova? 1 there 
named is, according to Schiirer (GJl '<-> I541, ET i. 2259) and 
Forcellini ( Onom . Latinitatis , 3 (1883) \i6a), L. Flavius Silva 
Nonius Bassus, so that the name does not come into considera¬ 
tion here at all. Still less ought appeal to be made to the fact 
that in MSS of the NT the word is accentuated SiAas, although 
if an abbreviation from Silvanus it really ought to be 2iAa? ; 2 
for the accentuation of MSS is in no sense authoritative. The 
circumstance, too, that the name Silas, according to Zahn (Bin/. 
/. d. NT 1 22 /.), does not occur at all elsewhere on Latin soil, 
and has been met with on Greek soil only at Thespiaj (CIG 
Septentrion. 1 , no. 1772, 1 . 12 3 ) is far from being decisive, in¬ 
deed, against abbreviation from Silvanus, yet at least points 
to another alternative, viz. that 

(b) Silas may also be a Semitic name. 4 Silvanus in 
this case will be the Roman form nearest possible in 
sound to his own name, a Roman form assumed by this 
Jew for intercourse with the non-Jewish world (see 
Namks, § 86). 

As regards etymology, the derivation from e??e?, ‘three,' is 
inadmissible. The (Shelesh) named in i Ch. 7 35 becomes 
leW-qs in 0 a, Should one choose to conjecture (with 
scgol) as the Hebrew form—as is perhaps clone by Hoole 
(1 Classical Element in the NT, 1888, p. 61 yC)—the Greek, after 
the analogy of "£0 in 1 Ch. 2 30, which appears in the LXX as 
SaAaS [BA] or !£aA eS [I,], would in no case be 2 iAa?. Thus 
also the conjecture that Silas is identical with the Tertiusof Rom. 
10 22 (so Franz Burman, Exercitt. Acad. 2 , Rotterdam, 1688, 
p. 161) is seen to he quite baseless. 

Jerome (on Gal. 1 1 ; ed. Vallarsi, vii. 1 374) and OS (ed. Lag. 
71 16 72 25 IO970) derive Silas and Silvanus alike from nSt? 
(missus : t?.V 19 $ 6 i has 2iA a? /xcortTrjs). So also Zimmer, who 
cites the nStt’ (Shelah, 2) of Gen. 10 24 1113-15 1 Ch 1 1824. 
This last, however, appears as 2,aAa in 0 (or SaAas [L once 
in Gen. IO24J), in Jos. Ant. i. (>4./, §§ 146, 150, as 2 aAa?, SaArjs 
or 2eAa$. l'or this reason we must also reject the conjecture of 
Seufert (ahove, § 57^) that the choice of the Hebrew name which 
the composer of Acts gives to Silvanus was determined by the 
attribute of its bearer as being an apostle or one ‘sent.’ 

In all probability the root of Silas is Sxtf- The 


1 To be accentuated so, according to Winer, (Si §§ fi&z, 5 
n. 73, because ov stands for a consonant and other MSS write 
2 ,tA/Sa?. 

2 Thus, if for no other reason, because in the longer form the 
accent lies upon ihe second not upon the first syllable. That all 
hypocoristica should have the circumflex on the last syllable is 
in accordance indeed with the principles laid down by Herodian 
(ed. Lentz, 1 50-59) but not with the examples he gives ; cp 
Winer,j#) § ff 7 ?. 

3 With Greeks it might be an abbreviation of StAavos which 
occurs— e.g-., so early as in Xen. Anab. vi. 2[ 4 ] 13. 

4 In Josephus the following Jews bear the name of Silas: — 
(a) a tvrant of Lysias (Ant. xiv. 3 2 § 40) ; (/>) a friend of Agrippa 
I. ( tviii. 67, § 204; xix. 63, § 299 ; 7 1, S§ 3i7*3 2 5 i $3. §353); (A 
a commandant of Tiberias ( Vit. 17, § 89 yC ; 53, § 272 ; BJ ii. 21 6, 
§ 616): (d) a commandant from Babylon (BJ ii. 19 2, § 520, iii. 
2iyT, §§ 11, 19). 


SILAS, SILVANUS 


Palmyrene inscriptions nos. 17, 18, and 95 in de Vogite 
( Syrie Centrale , in script. Stmit. , 1868, pp. 21, 65) 
show—and indeed in the case of no. 17 with the Greek 
parallel text rou — eeiXct 1 — the form hVnct which is 
equivalent in meaning to the Heb. Sixsh ‘ he who has 
been asked for’; cp Nold., ZDMG, 1870, p. 96/ As 
the aleph in the middle was hardly audible, the form 
Sila easily arose out of this. So in CIO 3 4511 = Le Bas 
et Waddingtou (see n. 1) 23, no. 2567, p. 586, explic. 
P- 589 /• ' 'Za.p.cnyepo.p.os 6 /ecu as in Emesa in 
Coelesyria, 78-79 A. D. ; several times in Talmud 
(cp Noldeke, l.c ., and Zahn, 1 23) ; also in eastern 
Aramaic in the fifth century a. d. (CIS 2 , no. 101, 
according to Zahn). On this etymology £t\ay will be 
the correct accentuation. 

The form rw SecAea in Acts 15 34 D (d : Silcte) is noticeable, 
as also the (only graphically different) rw StAata of Acts 17 4 B, 
whilst elsewhere I) invariably has 2 tAa$ or SeiAa*. The 2iA- 
/ 3 avo? found in 2 Cor., 1 and 2 Thess. (Bd Ec FG), and in 1 Pet. 
(B) is only another writing for SiAouavds. 


We come now to the question of the credibility of the 
data regarding Silas-Silvanus. 

8. Credibility < a > , As , re sy d /l Ac ^ !* h “ s b ? en re ; 
of Acts marked already ($ 2/) that the share of 

1 and 2 Thess Silas-Silvanus in Paul’s second mission- 
and 1 Pet '* ar 7 journey is not open to any question, 
on Silas * especially when confirmed as it is by 
2 Cor. 1 19 (oti the genuineness of which 
epistle see Galatians, §§ 6-9), but that Acts needs 
between 1 7 15 and 185 some supplementing, and so far 
as its entire presentation of the * apostolic decree ’ is 
concerned is completely unhistorical. The same holds 
good of the miraculous deliverance of Paul and Silas 


from prison at Philippi, as soon as 1 T hess. is accepted 
as genuine, for in 1 Thess. 22 Paul alludes to the evil 
treatment he had received at Philippi and yet attributes 
it not to any outward miracle but to his own inward 
disposition that he nevertheless found fresh courage for 
the preaching of the gospel in Thessalonica (cp Acts, 
§ 2). The fact also that the Roman citizenship 
is here so unexpectedly attributed to Silas rouses the 
suspicion that the author may have expressed himself 
carelessly and included Silas in his statement, although 
in fact all that he really knew of was the citizenship of 
Paul (see above, § 6 b). 

(b) Whilst the genuineness of 1 Thess., and so also 
the designation of Silvanus as joint author ( 1 1), is open 
to no well-grounded objection, that of 2 Thess. must be 
given up, especially on account of 2i-i2. It will not 
avail to plead for the genuineness of the rest after this 
has been set aside ; rather must we regard those portions 
of 2 Thess. which coincide with 1 Thess., including that 
in which Silvanus is named, as being imitations by 
which it was sought to give the epistle the appearance 
of being a genuine writing of Paul (cp Schmiedel in HC 
zum NT 2 1 ; Holtzmann, ZNTIV, 1901 , pp. 97 - 108 ). 

(c) Since after the sojourn of Paul at Corinth in the 
course of his second missionary journey (Acts IS 5 2 Cor. 

119), Silvanus is not again mentioned as having been in 
the company of the apostle, it is in itself possible that 
when 1 Pet. was written Silvanus was in the company of 
Peter—the epistle being assumed to lie genuine and to 
have been written after that date. Of those who do not 
regard 1 Pet. as genuine, many find in the affirmation 
of 5 12 that Peter is writing ‘through Silvanus’ ( 5 ia 
'ZCKovavov) and particularly in the words dis Xoytfofiat 
(AV ‘as 1 suppose’) which RV, certainly correctly, 
takes as referring to ‘faithful’ ( ttuttov , 'by Silvanus, 
our faithful brother, as I account him, I have written 
unto you briefly’), a veiled reference to the fact that 
Silvanus had written the epistle after Peter's death. If, 
however, the epistle dates from 112 a.d. (see Christian, 

§ 8) this theory is excluded by consideration of what 
would have been Silvanus’s age at that time. Thus we 

I The Greek text also in CIG 3, no. 4484, and in Le Bas et 
Wadd ington, l * oyage a rcheologique cn Grece et en A sie Mitten re, 

2 3, 1870, no. 2601 (p. 594 ; explications, p. 600). 
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shall have to suppose that the mention of Silvanus, as 
also that of Mark (613), who also can hardly have 
been still alive at so late a date as 112 A.D., subserves 
a definite purpose. Both had been members of the 
primitive church (for Mark, cp Actsl2i2) and at the 
same time companions of Paul ; thus, on the one hand, 
they become fitted to figure as comrades of Peter, and, 
on the other, the naming of them creates the impression 
that Peter had a thoroughly good understanding with 
Paul the founder of many of the churches included in 
the address of the epistle (Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia). The remaining contents of the 
epistle show little of that tendency to bring about a 
reconciliation between Paulinism and Jewish Christianity 
which the Tubingen school attributed to it ; but the 
closing verses which have been under our consideration 
must doubtless be taken in this sense (cp Peter, 
Epistles of, § 6, end). 

In doing so it is a matter of indifference whether we are to 
understand by ‘ through ’ (81a) that Silvanus is indicated as the 
individual who, like Tertius in Rom. 10 22, wrote the epistle at 
the apostle’s dictation (so the subscription to Rom. in cod. 133 : 
‘it was written through Tertius,’ eypd(f>r) Si a Tepriov), or 
whether, as the analogy of the other spurious subscriptions of 
Pauline letters would warrant, we are intended to look upon him 
as the bearer of the letter ; all that is excluded is the attribution 
to him of any sort of independent share in the composition of 
the epistle. 

In the lists of the ‘seventy’ (Lk. 10 1) Silas and Silvanus 
figure as distinct individuals, the former as bishop of Corinth, 

the latter as bishop of Thessalonica. Accord- 

9 . Later views, ing to the IlepioSoi Bapvdfia John Mark was 

baptized by Ilarnabas, Paul, and Silas in 
Iconium (Lipsius, Apokr. Ap . - gesch . i. 203, ii.l 9/. 2 277 280 285). 
Many interpreters maintain Silas to be the ‘ brother ’ referred to 
in 2 Cor. 818_/C This brother, however, must rather have been a 
Macedonian, as he was chosen by the Macedonians to represent 
them in conveying the collection to Jerusalem. Against the 
theory that Silas was the author of the ‘we’-source of Acts see 
Acts, § 9. Against the view put forward in 1825 by Bbhme and 
Mynster that Silas was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
the same considerations hold good as have been urged against 
the authorship of Barnabas in so far as they both belonged to 
Jerusalem (see Barnabas, § 5). 

Van Vloten, ‘ Lucas u. Silas’ in ZIVT , 1867, pp. 223./C; 1871, 
pp. 431-434; against him, Cropp, ibid. 1868, pp. 353-355 ; 

Marcher, Stellung der Pastoralbrie/e im 

10 . Literature. Lebcn des Paulus, Gymnasialprogramm, 

Meiningen, 1861, pp. 10-12; Titus Silvanus t 
ibid. 1864 ; Graf in Heidenheim’s l 'ierteijahrsschrift fiir 
englisch-theologische Forschung , 2 , 1865, pp. 373-394 ; Seufert, 
ZITT, 1885, pp. 359-371 ; Zimmer, Ztschr.f. kirchl. IVissensch . 
u. kirchl. Leben , 1881, pp. 169-174; JPT, 1881, pp. 721-723; 
against him Jiilicher JPT , 1882, pp. 538-552; Adolf Johannes 
(catholic), Comm. zu. 1 Thess ., 1898, pp. 147-153. 

P. VV.S. 

SILENCE (HD-n ; aAhc; infernum ), a title of 
Sheot, (y.z\), Ps. 94 17 115 17. 

The existence of such a word is, however, most improbable, 
and there is no Ass. parallel. 0 ’s aSr/s may = rnSzS. See 
Shadow of Death. 

SILK occurs in AV as the rendering of three different 
words. 

1. ses is rendered ‘ silk ’ in AV text of Pr. 31 22, and mg. 
of Gen. 41 42 Exod. 264. On this see Linen (7). 

2. ’trip, t/nfsi (rpLX& ttos), 1 Ezek. 1 6 10 i3f. Amidst 
the variety of ancient renderings there is a general 
agreement that some cloth of fine texture is intended ; 
Jewish tradition favours ‘silk’ (Ges. 7 'hes.), a meaning 
with which the rendering in (T> is not inconsistent ; and 
Movers ( Phon . ii. 3264) contends that silk was, at least 
as far back as Ezekiel’s time, conveyed from China into 
W. Asia by the land route through Mesopotamia, 
though it was probably almost unknown in Europe till 
after Alexander’s conquests, and did not come into 
general use before the period of the Roman Empire. 2 
Cp Trade, § 62. In any case the reference in Ezek. 
16 10 is to a long outer vail of fine material which 
covered the entire person (Smend, ad loc.). 

1 /.£., ‘woven of hair’; Aq. has i/njAcufnjro? and avOipos, Sym. 
*iriv8vp.a and ttoAu/aito? ; Th. merely transliterates, Vg^ 
subtilia and polymitus , Pesh. helld (‘ vail'), and teklethd 
(‘blue ’). 

2 Cp EBP) 22 56. 


3. crtpiKbv, i. e ., crypiKov, the familiar Greek name for 
silk (from ibj p ; see Strabo, 516, 701), occurs in Rev. 
IS12+, in the enumeration of wares which formed the 
merchandise of the apocalyptic Babylon. 

The references in classical writers show that, under the early 
empire, silk was of great costliness, and its use a sign of extreme 
luxury. 

The larva of the silk-worm moth, Bombyx mori, so called from 
its feeding on mulberry leaves, produces far the greatest hulk of 
the silk in use. Inferior silks are, however, produced by several 
species of the same genus, and Tussar silks are spun from the 
cocoons o t Ant he nr a pernyi , which feeds on oaks, in China; 
and of A. mylitta in India, and from other species mostly be¬ 
longing to the family Sattirniidge. The silk is the hardened 
extract of certain silk glands which open just below the tnouih 
of the caterpillar, and is excreted to make the cocoon within 
which the insect passes its pupal stage. 

Cp Hitzig, ZDMG S212JP. N. m.—A. E. S. 

SILLA (N^D ; ceA<\ [Eus. OS 296, 99]; si-la [Jcr., 
Vg.]), a place-name in the account of the murder of 
Joash (2 K. 1220 [21]). ‘At the house of Millo [or, at 
Beth-millo] which goeth down to Silla,’ as AY gives, is 
clearly wrong (ev oiK<p p.aa\oj rbv 7 aaWa [B, ip 7. B alj ], 

. . . fiaWojp rip iu tt] KaTafiaoei aWcop [Lj, . . . fj.aa\u 
rbv Karap-ivovra 7 aa\a 5 [A, sic ut vid.]), kad nehelh 
las'la' [Pesh.]). 

The key to the prohlem is supplied by the theory that the 
people with whom the Israelites had most constant relations 
were the Jerahmeelites, and that Solomon most probably obtained 
his timber for building, not from the Lebanon, but from the 
mountain - country of the Negeb. The mysterious word 
(Millo) is most probably a corruption of Sxcrn' (Jerahmeel), 
and so too is x8d ITH Gee Millo). It was at Beth-jerahmeel 
that Joash was slain, and since the context requires a place in 
Jerusalem, the most plausible view is that ‘Beth-jerahmeel’ 
means the ‘house of the forest of Lebanon,’ for Solomon's 
Lebanon, or perhaps Gebalon, appears to have been in the 
Jerahmeelite Negeb (see Solomon, § 3/'). The same building 
is probably specified in the true text of 2 Ch. 24 25 (see Crit. 
Bib.). Cp, however, Winckler, KA 7 ( 3 ) 260, 11. 2, and the com¬ 
mentaries of Benzinger and Kittel (less satisfactory conjectures). 

T. K. C. 

SILOAM, SILOAH, SHELAH, SHILOAH. The 

four places in which Shiloah or Siloain are mentioned are : (1) 
Is. 86 (n^ ; n 1 'Q ; to vSoip TOV SetAwd^ [BN], r. u. r. 2tA. [AQT], 
The waters of Shiloah, EV); (2) Neh. 315 (Tyn nr?2; 

Ko\vp.ftrj6pa to >v KOiStoiv [B], oni. /eioSuov hah. kv^uov 

,s* adds tov SiAwap., tt)? Kp-rp’ri 9 rod iiAtoa [L] ; The 
pool of Siloah AV, of Shelah RV); (3) Lk. 13 4 (6 mpyos eY tiS 
SiAwdp.; The tower in Siloam); (A Jn.O 7 and (mu in best 
MSS) it (ttjv Ko\vp.fSriOpav tov iiAwdp., The pool of Siloam 
‘which is by interpretation, Sent': the better reading seems to 
be tov i.). 

Possibly also there is an allusion to Siloam in the 
‘fountain’ and ‘pool’ of Neh. 2 14. For topography 
! and description see Jerusalem, § 3 and diagram ; also 
§§ ii, 18 f ., and map facing col. 2420 ; also Conduits, 
§ 5, where a translation of the famous Siloam inscription 
, is given. Josephus {BJ v. 4 i § 140) speaks of the waters 
of the fountain (711777/ ^tXwas) as sweet and abundant, 

1 and {BJ v. 9 , § 410) reports himself in his speech to his 
compatriots as having pointed out that Siloam and the 
other springs which were formerly almost dried up when 
under the control of the Jews, had, since the advent of 
Titus, run more plentifully than they did before. 
Jerome ( Comment. in Esa. 86) also mentions the 
irregular flow of Siloam—a feature which has been 
noticed by most subsequent pilgrims and travellers, and 
is explained by the geological formation of the district. 

! In NT times certainly, and probably earlier, a healing 
I virtue was attributed to the waters of Siloam. On the 
mystical meaning of Jn. 9 n see Gospels, § 56, col. 
1803, but cp Shiloh, and, on the miracle, cp John, 
§ 35, col. 2539. 

In Is. 86 the waters of Shiloah ‘that go softly’ 

1 (at least if the text is sound ; see, however, Crit. Bib. 

| [Che.]) represent either the power of the house of David, 
which certainly was insignificant, or the might of Yahw6 
which seemed but was not really slight ; they are con¬ 
trasted with the ‘ waters of the River, strong and many' 
{v. 7), which symbolise the vast physical power of Assyria. 
In Jn. 97 the aTrecrraXpiipos has been taken by most 

1 emisit ? ep emissary ? 
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SIMEON 


interpreters from Theophylact onwards to refer to 
Christ the true Siloam (cp (>2938/. 728 S26 U321). 
Whether this is at all probable may be doubted ; other 
interpretations however {see Holtztnann, ad loc.) are no 
better. Lticke has pointed out the possibility that the 
clause is merely a marginal gloss. Such explanations 
abound in the Onomastica. 


SILVANUS (ciAoy&noc). 2 Cor. 119, etc. See 
Silas. 


1. OT 
references. 


SILVER (f]D 3 , kdseph; Aram. NSD 3 ; Syr. kespd ; 
Ass. kaspu; root-meaning perhaps 4 paleness,' see 
WRS y. Phil. 14 125). 

The word is sometimes used, in its proper sense, of 
silver ore, e.g ., Ezek. 2*2 20 22 (figuratively), etc., but 
also often of silver as a measure of weight 
and value, e.g ., 4 silver 30 shekels ’ ( Ex. 
21 32), 4 400 silver shekels’ ((ion. 23 15), 
and, with the omission of 4 shekel’ or ‘shekels,’ ‘a 
thousand of silver’ (Gen. 2016), 4 twenty of silver’ 
(3/28). Hence more often still ‘silver’ (M eph) = 

4 money,’ cp apyvpiov and the French argent , but not 
necessarily coined money, e.g. , Gen. 31 15 422527 Dt. 
2320 [19]. In Gen. 4225 35 the plural form (as if 
4 monies ’) is found. 

On silver mining, alluded to in Job 28 1, and on the 
methods of refining the crude ore alluded to in (Is. 1 25) 
Ezek. 222022 Zech. 139 Mai. 3 $ Prov. 173 27 ar (we 
must not add Ps. 126 1 [7]), see Metals. The separ¬ 
ated silver was called ktseph sarftph (tp-is rjcr. Ps. 
127 [6]); k. mezukkak (ppjp '2, iCh. 294 Ps. 1 7 [6]); 
k. nibhCir (nna: '3, Prov. IO20). The crucible is called 
masreph (rp^c, Prov. 173 272i). 2 In Jer. IO9 we read 
of 4 silver beaten out into plates ’ ; where it came from 
we shall have to ask presently. Hebrew traditions 
told of great abundance of silver in early times. These 
traditions, which are supported by the use of kdseph 
(silver) for 4 money,’ are doubtless correct. Abram 
and Ephron 4 the Hittite’ have certainly no lack of 
silver, according to Gen. 23 , and, though this passage 
comes from the much disparaged priestly writer, he 
probably does but repeat the statements of earlier 
writers. 


According to a view which, even if new, may nevertheless do 
justice to old and forgotten truth, the scene of the transaction 
described was not at Hebron but at some place of hallowed 
associations in the Negeb—probably Rehoboth, 3 4 which would 
justly be represented as Kirjath-'arab, 4 4 city of Arabia.’ In 
this connection we may refer to Joseph’s silver divining cup 
(Gen. 44 2). It is not impossible that the original scene of the 
fascinating story of Joseph was not in Egypt but in the Negeb. 
But even if this was not the case, we are assured on the best 
authority that silver in Egypt had at first a higher value than 
gold (see Egypt, § 38). The true Hittites, too (whose capital 
was Kadesh on the Orontes), had abundance of silver in the 
time of Rameses II. ; the treaty between them and this powerful 
Egyptian king was on a silver tablet. 

In Solomon’s time, it would appear as if the larger 
introduction of gold depreciated the value of silver. 
We are told (1 K. 10 21) that none of the king’s ’vessels’ 
were of silver, which 4 was nothing accounted of in 


1 ©, as we now have it, gives in Ps. l.c. BoKtfjuov Tjj yfj. In 

Prov. 27 21 corresponds to fpso, ‘ crucible.’ Did the text 

of © in Ps. at one time run, apyuptov 7Tf7rvpa>p,eVoi' ev SoKLfxlco 
( = 5 oActp.eia>) without rfj yj7? Deissmann (A r eue Bibelstudien, 
90 ) thinks that the only tolerable sense of Sokl/xiov tj) yjj is 
‘genuine silver for the land.’ At any rate both the MT and © 
of Ps. 12 7 (6] attest the activity of scribes working upon a cor¬ 
rupt text. Cp n. 2. 

2 Nestle {.Exp. T S 287) would give the same sense to '?y, 
which in Prov. 27 22= ‘ pestle.’ This affects the criticism of 

May we read »Sy3, 4 in the crucible ’? There seems to 
be a better solution. 

3 4 Hittite ' itself, when used of any person in the S. of Pales¬ 
tine, is a mutilated form of ‘ Rehobothite.’ See Rehoboth. 

4 For instances of numerals which are corruptions of ethnic 
names, see Moses, $ 11, Prophet, § 7, Crit. Bib. on Gen. 15 13. 
‘City of Four’ (fvirjath-arba) is as improbable as ‘daughter of 
Seven ’ (see Solomon, § 2). 


the days of Solomon,’ and ( v . 27) that he ‘made silver 
to be in Jerusalem as stones.’ 

From what sources was this plentiful supply of silver 
derived? It is geologically impossible that either gold 
„ or silver should exist in the mountains of 

our s. vjy r j a anc j i> a i es ti n <. t We may suppose 
that most of the silver of the 4 Hittites’ came from the 
mines of Bulgar Dagh in Lycaonia. According to 
Prof. Sayce:— 

‘The Hittite inscription found near the old mines of these 
mountains by Mr. Davis, proves that they once occupied the 
locality. It is even possible that their settlement for a time in 
Lydia was also connected with their passion for “the bright 
metal.” At all events, the Gumush Dagh, or “Silver Mountains,” 
lie to the S. of the Pass of Karabel, and traces of old workings 
can still be detected in them.’ 1 

As to the treasures of Solomon, we arc told in 1 K. 
10 22 (cp Solomon, § 4, end) that the ‘navy ofTarshish’ 
brought silver as well as gold. Upon this Prof. \V. M. 
Mtiller remarks (OLZ 3269) that this points to great 
ignorance of the Red Sea coasts. There was, however, 
according to the Arabic notices, no lack of silver in 
the mountains of Yemen, and it was hence, as Oskar 
Fraas thinks { H 1 VJP^ 1007a), that Solomon derived the 
precious metals. And what is to be said of Tartessus? 
If the current opinion is correct, though Solomon's ships 
did not get out so far as Spain, the later supply of silver 
to Palestine was largely derived from the rich territory 
by the Guadalquivir. We fear the opinion needs to be 
accepted with reserve. Tartessus was, no doubt, in a 
rich district. The story is, that since the Phoenicians 
found that they could not carry all their silver away, 
they made 4 silver anchors ’ in place of those that they 
had brought (Aristot. De Mirab. 148 ; cp Diod. 635). 

Unfortunately, there is considerable danger that, except in late 
passages like 2 Ch. 9 21 2 Jon. 1 3, 4 Tarslii.sh ” is a corruption of 
‘Asshur’; and there is one extremely late passage (Jer. IO9) 
where the same restoration (‘ silver . . . brought from Asshur ’) 
should apparently be made. Perhaps the most important 
passage is Ezek. 27 12 where, according to MT, silver, together 
with iron, tin, and lead, is represented to have been brought to 
Tyre from Tarshish. A close investigation of the passage in its 
context suggests that Missur (not Tyre) provides the market, and 
N. Arabian peoples provide the merchandise disposed of (see 
Crit. Bib.). The Asshurite merchants, it would seem, were the 
middlemen between the miners in some perhaps distant part o. 
Arabia, and the rich and powerful people of Missur. Another 
evidence of the abundance of silver in N. Arabia is supplied by 
2 S. S jo-12 (in the light of criticism), where the spoil taken by 
David from Zobah [7. 7 '.}, or rather Missur and other N. Arabian 
regions bordering on Palestine (such as 4 Aram ’— i.e., Jerahmeel), 
is said to have consisted in vessels of silver, of gold, and of brass. 
It is noteworthy, too, that the poem of Job, which most probably 
arose either in N. Arabia or under strong N. Arabian influences 
(the names point decidedly to this, see Jon [Book], §§ 4, 9), 
shows great interest in gold and silver mines. On two out or 
the three references in Job (2225 286 ), see Gold, § 1, col. 1750. 

T. K. C. 

SILVER, PIECE OF UprypiA). Mt. 20 15. See 

Stater, ad Jin. 

SIMALCUE (cinmaAkoyh [A]), i Macc.ll.39 AV. 
RV l.MALCUE. 


SIMEON 


Where settled? ( 
Gen. 34 40 (§ 2). 
Deut. 33 (§ 3). 
Judg. 1 (§ 4). 

1 Ch. 4 (§ 5). 


Extra-biblical ? (§ 6). 
Conclusion (§ 7). 

Name (§ 8). 

Genealogical lists ($ 9). 
Geographical lists (§ 10). 


Simeon (jirpt^ ; cyMecON [BAL]; see below, § 8} 
was the brother 3 of Levi and Dinah (Gen. 34 25, J ; cp 
Wh 495). What genealogical scheme underlay 
+H ^presentation we do not know. 4 In 

8et e ’ the scheme followed by the final redactors 
Simeon had five full brothers ; how many sisters (Gen. 
3/35, J ; 467, D) we are nowhere told. Moreover, 


1 The Hittites (1888), 95. 

2 We do not add 1 K. 22 47 (see Jehoshaphat, col. 2352). 

3 Gn cnN In Gen. 49 see § 8, i. 

4 It is natural to suppose a genealogy that made Simeon, 
Levi, and Dinah the only children of their mother. We cannot 
assume this with confidence however. Simeon and Reuben 
form a pair in Gen. 48 5 (P), and Simeon is styled brother of 
Judah in Judg. 1 3 (J). 
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Simeon the brother of Dinah figures as a tribe in the 
district of Shechem, whereas the Simeon whose cities 
are enumerated in the well-known lists ($' 10) is there 
connected with the S. country and associated with 
Judah rather than Israel . 1 It has been customary to 
identify these two Simeons. It is not impossible, how¬ 
ever, to hold that there were more Simeons than one 
(see below, § 6 ). If, however, we identify them, are we 
to regard the two representations as variant theories, 
belonging to a time when the real life of the tribe had 
been forgotten ? Or may we suppose that they both 
contain reminiscences of history, that in fact Simeon 
lived, let us say, in the neighbourhood of Shechem and 
then removed to the S. ? There would be more chance 
of giving confident answers to these questions, if we 
knew whether the framers of our sources had actual 
knowledge of a Simeon tribe or Simeon families ; if, for 
example, we could point with confidence to sanctuaries 
which at least had been distinctively Simeonite, where 
therefore there might have been preserved a tradition of 
Simeon’s having come S. from the highlands of central 
Palestine. It is, no doubt, natural to suppose that 
Beersheba was such a sanctuary. It may very well 
have been ; it was certainly famous, and, in particular, 
was at least at times in touch with northern Israel. 
The difficulty is to prove that it, or any other definite 
spot, was Simeonite. Simeon is never mentioned as a 
component part of the southern kingdom . 2 

Still, although we may not be able to point with 
confidence to any contemporary statement about 

A Simeon in the literature accessible to 

2 (rfiii 49 

us, the editors whose work has reached 
us may have had such evidence lying before them . 3 

i. It must be remembered that the end of J’s story 
of the Shechem exploit ascribed to the tribe has been 
lost. That may have told of Simeon’s removal towards 
the south. From the fact that the redactor suppressed 
the passage we may plausibly conjecture that what it 
narrated was more or less of the nature of a catastrophe 
discreditable to ‘ Israel.’ It may therefore have been 
historical, and may have come from a time when 
Simeon was still really a tribe. How a later writer 
would have told (and did tell) the story we can perhaps 
see from Gen. 35 s : After the incident which forms the 
subject of chap. 34 the Israelites moved off leisurely, 
their god having interfered in their behalf so that there 
fell on the natives of the land an awe such as fell on 
the Greeks when Apollo brought the seemingly 
vanquished Hector back to the fight strong as ever 
(//. 1 5 279 ). So, a later writer thought, must it ever 
fare with Israel. The older story, however, told not of 
* Israel,’ but of Simeon and Levi . 4 All that a later 
editor was willing to retain of it was the remonstrance 
of Jacob: you have brought a disaster (errny) on 
us, in making us abominable to all the natives of the 
land ; as we are but a small company they will band them¬ 
selves against us and defeat us, and we shall be destroyed. 

ii. What the sequel of the older narrative was can 
probably be inferred from Gen. 495-7. Even there we 
are not told explicitly what happened ; but there was 
a power to fulfil itself in the father’s curse (cp Blessing 
and Cursing) : I will divide them in Jacob, And 
scatter them in Israel. What meaning the writer would 
put into these words is uncertain. Steuernagel thinks 
that Jacob is here a tribe name and that the verse 
means that Simeon was dispersed in the highlands of 

1 Cheyne, however, suggests that the Shechem - story also 
dealt originally not with central Palestine, but with a district 
on the N. Arahian border, in or near the Negeb (cp Moses, § 
i 3 ); Shechem, 2. 

2 On Simeon’s never being assigned, to either kingdom cp 
Graf, Stamm Simeon , 19 ; also, on theories connecting him with 
the northern kingdom, ib. 33. For the Chronicler’s notice see 
below, § 5, iv. 

3 On 1 Ch. 438-41 see below, § 5. 

4 There seems, however, to have been an independent story 
which did speak of ‘ Israel.’ See Gen. 4821 /. [E] (cp Gunkel 
in IIKV) ad loci), and the legend in Jubilees 342-8 (cp Charles 
ad loc. and the literature cited by him). 
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central Palestine (Einwanderung, 104), some, however, 
perhaps wandering southwards (ib. 15). As treating 
of the early fortunes of Shechem, the story of (Jen. 34 
is dealt with elsewhere (see Ephraim, § 6, Dinaii). 
Dinah was perhaps supposed to have disappeared com¬ 
pletely (see Dinaii, § 6) ; what the real history of Levi 
was is a difficult question (see Levi, Levites, Gene¬ 
alogies, § 7). It is with Simeon that we are here con¬ 
cerned. That it was not always counted as a tribe 
appears to follow from its absence from Dt. 33 (blessing 
of Moses). 1 

It has been questioned, however, whether the omission 
of Simeon in Dt. 33 is original. 

Not only does 0 AL apply v. 6b to Simeon (kclI aufiewt' [0 b 
om. <r. ] ccttco 7toAvs eo apidfjuZ), to whom the words, however 
they are to be taken (Reuben, § 4), are quite 

3 . Dt . 33 . as applicable as to Reuben. It has been thought 
also(Graetz, Gesch. ii. 1 486/!, Heilprin, Ilist. Poet. 
Ileb.hiT,/.', cp HaRvy, /. As., 189 ja, pp. 329-31) that -ja 
perhaps belonged to Simeon (there might be a play on the name 
in ‘Hear’). If these proposals were combined the Simeon 
saying 2 would read : 

Let Simeon be a small company. 

Hear, Yahwe, his voice, 

And bring him in unto his people. 

The case for such a text, however, is not strong (see Driver, 
ad loci). 3 

If the passage really mentioned Simeon in some such 
way it would seem to imply that Simeon had somehow 
come to be severed from ‘ his people. ’ That would be 
an interesting variant of the view of Simeon represented 
in the ‘Jacob Blessing’ (Gen. 49 ), where Simeon is not 
detached from his people but dispersed among them. 

Moreover if Simeon is really mentioned in the 
Esarhaddon tablet to be discussed later (§6, iii.), a 
position of detachment for Simeon at a comparatively 
late period would be established by contemporary 
extra-biblical evidence. Gen. 49 (and 34 ) is, however, 
by no means the only biblical reference to movements 
on the part of Simeon. 

Of special interest are the references in Judg. 1 , as 
giving a theory, doubtless widely held, as to Simeon’s 
, arrival on the scene. There, as we have seen 
4 . Ju g. . ^^24, n. 4), Simeon’s brother is Judah 

( vv. 3 17). Israel, having agreed to a division of the 
land among the tribes, inquires of Yahwe who is to 
begin the attack. The answer being ‘Judah,’ Judah 
asks Simeon to join in the expedition, promising to 
return the favour later. Simeon consents, and the 
two peoples advance against the Canaanites, defeating 
them signally at Bezek, if the text is sound (see Bkzkk). 
Whether the tradition made Simeon and Judah then 
settle in the central highlands is not clear. 4 The 
meagreness of the account of Judah’s campaign suggests 
that the old story of Judah’s advent was lost or 
suppressed: we hear of Caleb’s appropriation of 
Hebron, Othniel’s of Debir, the Kenites’ of the district 
of Arad (Judg, 1 16; on the text see the comm.), and 
Simeon’s of Zephath-Hormah ; 5 but nowhere are we told 
where or how Judah settled. 6 It is difficult to think that 
this is accidental : the redactor would have told of 
Judah’s southward progress if he could. Perhaps one 
reason why he could not was that, as Graf suggested 
( Stamm Simeon , 15), the district which ultimately bore 
the name of Judah was entered from the S. If Judah is 
primarily the name of the southern kingdom, which 
consisted of Kenites, Calebites, Jerahmeelites, Simeon- 
ites, and other southern elements, the settlement stories 
would naturally deal with the fortunes of its component 

1 On its omission in Judg. 5 see below, note 4. 

2 This theory thus suggests that the Judah saj'ing is : jb 11. 

3 On the various proposals see further, Graf, Der Segen 

Moses, 24-26 (1857). ... 

4 If so, are we to suppose that old tradition did not always 
distinguish between Judah and ‘ Levi ’? (Gen. 34 ). Only in this 
connection can the absence of any reference to Simeon in Judg. 
4 or Judg. 5 have any significance. 

6 To infer from the Hormah exploit being elsewhere (NU.2I 3 
see Hormah) given to * Israel,’ that some assigned to Simeon in 
early times a position of great importance would be precarious. 

6 Gen. 3 S is somewhat different. 
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parts. 1 Even, however, if the other Judah elements 
entered from the S., Simeon might first have lost a 
footing temporarily gained in Central Palestine. That 
might account for the Shimcon at Scmuniyeh (right 
across Esdraelon from Ibzik) of Josh. 11 i 12 20 if that 
is the true reading (see SillMRON, and below, § 6, ii. ). j 
On the other hand the story of the partnership of 
‘Judah' and Simeon may not rest on prehistoric 
relations so early as the settlement. It may reflect a 
later time. 

It has been thought, for example (Wi. Gl 2201 n.), that 
underneath what now appears in 1 Ch. 424 as a mere list of names 
it is possible to delect a statement relating to a migration of 
Simeon southwards. According to this theory Simeonites were 
settled in the southern part of the territory out of which Saul 
carved an extensive Henjamiie state (above, col. 2583, n. 1), 
and rather than yield to him they moved south. That would 
be a likely thing to happen, especially if the Simeonites were 
not firmly settled. Of course such a movement would agree 
passably with the suggestion of Gen. 40 and the story in Gen. 
34 . Nor is there anything impossible about an origin such as 
Winclder proposes for the genealogical list. Still, the sug¬ 
gestion in question is perhaps hardly convincing enough (see , 
below, § 9, i.) to form the basis of a definite theory of the history ( 
of Simeon. 

To the same period was assigned by Dozy a move- I 
nient, or movements, on the part of Simeon of which j 
p, the Chronicler’s account is still in the form 
‘ * of a narrative, although it contains a good 
many names. The passage ( t Ch. 4 38-43) contains | 
several statements, the relation of which to one another 
is not clear, the text being more or less doubtful. 2 

(<2) According to 438-40 certain Simeonites pushed down to 
the district of Gedor or Gerar in search of pasture for their 
sheep. 

(b) According to v. 41 these men went in the time of Hezekiah 
and smote 3 . . . and the Meunim who were ‘there’ and 
banned them and dwelt in their place. 

(r) According to ?>. 42 /. some of ‘ them ' (500 with 4 leaders) 
went to Ml. Seir and smote those who were left of the fugitive 
Amalekites and settled there. 

i. According to Benzinger these three statements are 
divergent aecounts of the same thing (AV/C, 17 /.), all 
of them being later insertions into the Chronicler's work. 

A question more important than the date of their 
insertion is whence they were drawn. "We must allow 
for the possibility that they come from a good source. 
Of course that need not imply the correctness of the 
reference to Hezekiah. 4 There is nothing in itself 
improbable in the Hezekiah date. The Meunim seem to 
be mentioned under Uzziah, also Arabs in Gur ( = Gerar? 
and sjfl for Vyn?: Winckler, K'ATW 143, n. 1 : 2 Ch. 
267 ; cp Meunim, b). A little later, under Manasseh, 
according to one interpretation of a passage in a cunei¬ 
form tablet, we find Simeon as a whole reckoned as 
belonging to Musri, not Judah (below, § 6, iii.). 

ii. Dozy ( De Israeliten te Mekka [1864], 56 [Germ. 
Trans. 50]), however, thinks that v. 31 b shows that the 
events belong to the time of Saul, and in an extremely 
ingenious manner works out the following theory 

When Saul’s expedition was sent with orders to extirpate the 
Amalekiles, the king was spared and brought hack (1 S. 15 3 9). 

In Vethrih-Medina it was told that when the disohedienl army I 
returned to Palestine they were exiled for their disobedience 
and returned to the Amalekite land 6 {60/. [53./]). The force I 
sent would likely be Simeonite (the most southern tribe, 63 [56]). 
Afterwards, when David punished the Amalekites for their attack 
on Ziklag, 400 escaped (t S. 30 17), to be destroyed later by 500 
Simeonites who settled in Seir (1 Ch. 442/T : p. 56 f. [50]). In | 
Hezekiah’s time an interest was felt in these Simeonite exiles ' 


1 In this connection we may note the absence of all mention 
of Judah from the Shechem story in Gen. 34 39 . See above, 
col. 4526, n. 4. 

2 For Cheyne's view of the text see Meunim, a. 

3 On the text compare Winckler, MTG t 1808, pp. 48 ff. 

4 Dozy argues that it is only the writing down that is ascribed 
to Hezekiah’s time ( Israel . te Mekka, 56149]). Bertheau thinks 
the reference is intended to include the expedition. It is 
difficult to see how the person who inserted the notice could 
apply it to any other than the time of Hezekiah. 

» The Gedor of v. 39 is thus the jidar or sanctuary at Mekka 
(89 [80]), ‘the valley’ (of v. 39) is E. of Mekka (92-94 [83/!]), 
which received its name from the great fight (HSl. 120 = Macoraba: 
[72/]). 
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(56 [49k 72 [64}) and Is. 21 xi/. l is an invitation to them to come 
back (67-73 [60*65!). In time they came to be called Ishmael 
(103-110 [93-99]); cp below, § 8 iii. 

Dozy's reason for assigning the Simeonite movement 
to the time of Saul does not seem cogent : z\ 31 b {' these 
were their cities unto the reign of David') is not the 
Chronicler’s ; it is a marginal gloss which has intruded 
so as to sever * and their villages ’ ( v . 32) from the words 
to which the parallel Josh. 19 shows that they belong 
(so Be. ad loc.). Nor can Dozy's other combinations 
be accepted (for a sober criticism see Grafs review, 
7 .DMG I9330-351 [1865]). 

iii. N. 1 . Weinstein (Zur Genesis der Agada, 291-156 
[1901]), however, adopts most of Dozy’s combinations, 
and adds others of his own. 

He tries to show that the Minim of Talmudic literature are 
the Meunim of the OT, and they in their turn Dozy’s wander¬ 
ing Simeonites, whose name he supposes later writers to have 
avoided on account of a reproach under which they lay, substi¬ 
tuting Meunim or Minim. Much of this seems open to the 
same kind of criticism as Dozy’s discussion. 

iv. On the other hand, there seems no definite reason 
to urge in support of the view that the Chronicler’s 
statements are a late invention (We. Prol .< 5 > 212 ; ET 
213). Why should he invent such a story? Else¬ 
where the Chronicler seems to treat Simeon as belong¬ 
ing to northern Israel [but cp Crit. Bib. 16, on Is. 
9 7-1 0 4] (2 Ch. I09 : Ephraim, Manasseh, Simeon; 346 : 
Manasseh, Ephraim, Simeon, Naphtali). It would be 
a strong point in favour of an early source for the state¬ 
ments in 1 Ch. 439-43 if it could be proved that Simeon 
was still a current name in S. Palestine in the seventh 


6. Extra- 
biblical 


century B.C. (see § 6, iii.). 

At this point, accordingly, we may conveniently turn 
to extra-biblical sources in search of 
references. 

- _ i. We may begin with the attempt to 

references? find SHch jn Thotmes III/s Iist of lig 

places of Upper Rtnu. 

No. 35 is Sa-m-'-n-’ and no. 18 Sa-m-’-n-’-w (var. Sa-m-'-’-w), 
which looks like the plural of no. 35. We may grant the 
similarity of the names to Simeon (cp the spelling of 5 a-ra-ha-na); 
but we cannot infer much. We cannot locate them. According 
to W. M. Muller, they, at least, were not in the S.. as the list (he 
believes) does not include names in the S. of Judah. Cp also 
col. 3546, number 35, and notes 2 and 3. The conjecture, there¬ 
fore, that Simeon (with Levi) was an early settler in Palestine 
(Hommel, AHT 268 ; Sayce, Early Heb. Trad. 392) remains a 
hypothesis. 

ii. Nor are we much better off a century or more 
later in the Amarna correspondence. 

There is a letter (KB 5, no. 220 3) from Samu-Addu, prince of 
a place called $a-am-hu-na, which is phonetically = Simeon, and 
is definitely indicated as the name of a town (alu) ; but we 
cannot tell where it lay. Steuernagel inclines to identify it 
with the SymoOn (ivfiowr) of in Josh. 11 1 (0AFL £o/u.epwv, 
MT pipe 5 , Shimron, § 1) mentioned with Achshaph, and 
Symoun (so Buhl, Fat. 215) with Semuniye 2 (see below, 
iii., a [ 1 ]). There is nothing to make thy identity of Samhuna 
with one of the places mentioned in the Karnak list improbable 
(so also Meyer, G/oJsen, 73). If the identity be held probable, 
it would appear to stand in the way of connecting Simeon in 
any very definite manner with the Habiri as Steuernagel 
proposes to connect the Leah tribes generally. 

iii. Unfortunately, none of the later Egyptian lists 
contains a name resembling Simeon. It might be 
surmised that the old towns, or at least their names, 


had died out. Sayce conjectures that Simeon preceded 
Judah in the occupation of S. Palestine, and had dis¬ 
appeared by the time of David (Early Heb. Trad. 
392). There is a passage, however, in one of the 
fragments relating to the successful Egyptian expedition 
of Esarhaddon, which must be taken account of. 


1 Dozy (70 [63]), Gra tz(Gesch. ii. 1 485: a theory later abandoned) 
follow Aq. Sym. Theod. in inserting fugitives p7j=<£euyovTa$) 
as subject to ‘call.’ On a supposed reference to Simeon in 
Mic. 1 15 (Movers, Untersuch. tib. d. Citron. 136; Hitzig, ad 
loc.) see Graf, Stamm Simeon , 32 ; on a supposed connection of 
Massa of Prov. 30 i 31 1 (Hitzig, Sf>rilehe Sal. 310/ and others) 
with Simeon, see ib. 34, and on other supposed references see 
Weinstein (as in § 5 iii.). 

2 Petrie, also, places Samljuna in Galilee (Hist. Egypt , 2317). 
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‘ From ( country ) Mu-sur,’ says Esarhaddon, * I marshalled my 
camp (karasu ad-ki-c), to Me-lufi-ha I directed my march, 30 
kasbu-kakkar from (city) Ap-ku which is in (or *by’) {pa-ti) 
(country) §a-me-n[a] to (city) Ra-pi-hi to (ct-na i-te ) 1 the Wady 
of Musur.’ 

If this is really the text of the tablet—it is the read¬ 
ing of Budge, Peiser, Craig, and (doubtfully) Rogers 2 
—it is important; the district (mat) in which Ap-ku lies 
is not, as has been supposed, Samaria, but Sa-me-n[a], 
a name which might be an Assyrian representation of 
Simeon. 3 According to this, there was probably in the 
first half of the seventh century b.c. a district known to 
the Assyrians as |[y]2tr. apparently somewhere in Pales¬ 
tine. The next question is, Where ? 

a. The district contained, or had on its border {pati), a town 
called Apku, which lay 30 kasbu-kakkar from Rapihi—Raphia 
= er-Refah. What the length of a kasbu-kakkar was is un¬ 
certain 4 (11$ kilom. [ = 7 En^. m.]? or si kilom."[ = 3j m.]). The 
average day’s march in this inscription Is 2 kasbu-kakkar. 

(1) If the day’s march was about 7 m., 30 kaslnl-kakkar from 
Rapihi would give the site of Apku as somewhere about 100 m. 
from er-Refah— that is to say, about as far as, e.g., between 
Dothan and Jenin. It might then be a question whether 
Sa-me-n[a] is not perhaps a clerical error for Sa-me-ri-na. 

‘ Aphek in Sharon ’ (cp Aphek, end) seems too far S. File, E. 
of the Sea of Galilee, with which Schrader identified Apku 
(AT 4 Tft) 204) is some 135 m. from er-Refah; kal’at eS-Sema* 
SE. of Tyre, with which .>anda {Ml'G, 1902, p. 58 [274]) 
connects the district of Samen[a], identifying Apku with ‘ Aphek 
in Asher ’ of Josh. 19 30, is over 140 in.; Semuniye (above, ii.), 
somewhat over no m. 

(2) If the day’s march was about 14 m., 30 kasbu-kakkar 
from Rapihi would make Apku some 200 m. from er-Refah— 
that is to say farther than Beriit. Afka (in II4 on map facing 
col. 3736 ; cp Aphek, i) seems to be about 215 m. from er-Refah. 

b. The attempt to do justice to the Apku part of Esarhaddon’s 
statement, however, raises a difficulty in what precedes. 

(1) Esarhaddon seepis to say that when he directed his march 
to Me-luh-ha he was in Musur and there marshalled his camp, 
starting from Apku. Now, Mu-sur is nowhere used of N. 
Palestine. It has been argued with great force, however, by 
Winckler (and by no Assyriologist disproved 5 ) that Musri is 


1 Homntel, literally, ‘to the borders of’ {Aufsatce, 295). 

2 In 3 R. 35 no. 4 obv., 1. n, the name is read [1870] Sa-me-ru. 
G. Smith {TSBA 3 457 [1874]) does not quote the name, but 
(Assyr. Discov. 312 [1875]) renders it Samaria; similarly in W. 
Bosca wen’s text {TSBA 4 93 [1875]),and Strassiv. .4 //*//. Verzeich , 
p. 533, no. 4238 : Sa-me-[ri-na], the reading followed by Schrader, 
{KA m [1882]) and Delitzsch {Par. 286). Meanwhile Budge, 
however, Hist. of Esarhaddon [1880], n8, reads Sa-me-na 
(without query). This is rejected (emended?) explicitly by 
Tiele {BAG 350, n. 1 [1888]), and silently by Winckler {Enters, 
z. altor. Gesch. 98: translit. text [1889]). Later, however, the 
original was examined by Peiser and J. A. Craig and declared 
to read Sa-me-na {MVG iii. 18 [1898 1 ) which is likewise the 
reading (shown shaded) of Rogers(‘ Two Esarhaddon Texts,’in 
Haver/ord College Studies , no. 2, 1889). The present writer 
examined the tablet, and is convinced that the reading Samerina 
is quite impossible (so also Budge, and C. A. Thompson, in 
conversation). There are several possibilities; but Samena 
seems most likely. See also § 6 iii, a (x). 

3 On Ass. <?« = Heb. 6 n{ for an) see Delitzsch on ‘Samaria’ 
{Ass. Lcsestiicke ,( 4 ' 193/’). For disappearance of 'ayin at 
the beginning of a syllable, cp ilu’l from iluil~ ib'al (Sy3')- 

4 Cp Del. Par. 177-179, and C. II. W. Johns as in n. 1, col. 
4530, and the literature cited there and in Muss-Am. Did. 414. 

5 Since the above was written, E. A. W. Budge has given 

his reasons for rejecting the view of Winckler {Hist. 0/Egypt, 6 
pp. ix-xxx). It can hardly be claimed, however, that they settle 
the question. (1) The fragment (83, 1-18, 836) cited by Winckler 
as apparently mentioning Musri and Mifsri] side by side must, 
indeed, be left out of the argument. It is broken off so close to 
the upright wedge of ‘ is ’ that it is illegitimate to argue as if 
the character were complete, and therefore is. It might quite 
well be luh {KA 7 ’( 3 > 145, n. 3). Budge and King go further, 
and say that they can see clearly a trace of the head of a second 
upright wedge (the present writer, after examination of the 
tablet, is inclined to think that they may be right). The reading 
would then probably be Mi-lu[h-ha] as Winckler suggests 
{KA TP) 145, n. 3: mi for me would be unusual [Wi.]: 
the refif. in the index to Bezold’s Catalogue yield no parallel; 
still, in Khors. 103, Oppert and M£nant [Journ. as. 6 ser. 1, 
begin., 1863] give mi, though Botta, Mon., pi. iso. 1 . 9, gives 
the usual m\c], and Winckler’s edition follows). Winckler’s 
theory, however, by no means falls with the surrender of this 
reading. He never treated the tablet as the main justification 
of his theory (see Musri , etc., 1). (2) Budge’s other arguments, 

however, seem open to criticism as inconclusive. In particular, 
the translation of ana kiputi eli ynat Musri {Kl. In. 34) hy * to 
the wardenship of the Marches of Egypt,’ although following 
time-honoured precedent, has never been justified. The pho¬ 
netic value of NT.GAB when it means gate-guardian, as in 


sometimes to be understood as referring to the neighbourhood 
of the Negeb of Judah. 

Winckler, accordingly, conjectures that the Same[na] 
in question was in Musri, used in the sense just indi¬ 
cated, Apku being the Apheka of Josh. 15 53 , where it 
is assigned to Judah. The Joshua context suggests the 
neighbourhood of Hebron ; at all events, somewhere in 
the hill country of Judah. This theory would give us 
the most interesting and remarkable datum that, about 
a generation and a half after the fall of Samaria, the 
name Sim[eo]n was at least known as a geographical 
term denoting a district not far from Hebron, and the 
further datum that the Assyrians counted it to Musri. 
This would have some bearing on the theory which 
finds Simeon referred to in Dt. 33 (see above, § 3) and 
explain the prayer for its return to Judah. Many 
interesting problems would thus assume a new aspect ; 
but the point most important for our present object 
would be the establishment of such a contemporary 
geographical use of the name Simeon as would virtually 
prove a real knowledge of a Simeonite people in S. 
Palestine, w’bieh would give us a valuable starting-point 
for dealing w ith the Hebrew Simeon legends. 

There is, however, a difficulty in the way of identify¬ 
ing Esarhaddon’s Apku with the Judahite Aphek of 
Josh. 15 53. 

Hebron is barely some 60 m. from Raphia, which could equal 
30 kasbu-kakkar only if the kasbu-kakkar were some 2 m. If 
that is not tenable, the Hebron Apku theory could be maintained 
only by supposing that ‘30’(since there is no doubt about the 
reading) is a mistake of the Assyrian scribe or of the source from 
which he compiled. 1 Placing Apku in S. Palestine is, there¬ 
fore, not beyond criticism. 

(2) On the other hand, the difficulty of a N. Palestine 
site for Apku hardly seems to be quite as great as 
Winckler suggests. 

It is no doubt natural to suppose that Esarhaddon was him¬ 
self in Musur when he set out for Meluhha ; but ad-ki-e is not 
quite unambiguous. 2 Esarhaddon might then, from a N. 
Palestine Apku have ordered his army out of Musri and have 
marched himself to join it. Sa-me-na might in that case be 
connected, perhaps, with one of the places in Thotmes III.’s list 
mentioned above (§ 6, i.) (so Sanda, [2 58 74], n. ; cp above, i 

There remains, however, against the N. Palestine 
theory, the difficulty emphasised by Winckler : 

How came Esarhaddon’s army to be in Musri so as to be 
called forth by Esarhaddon, unless that w-ere, as Winckler 
suggests, simply the stage on the expedition reached at the 
point in the narrative ? And, if so, how was Esarhaddon not 
with the army? 


We must thus, apparently, be eontent to leave the 
problem open for the present. Simeon may be mentioned 

7. Conclusion. ‘ n ,,em ' ,0 ™7 do f men ‘ s 

to the sixteenth century, the fifteenth, 

or the seventh ; but we cannot be sure. The hope of 
securing a fixed starting-point for the story of Simeon 
in strietly contemporary evidence is for the present not 
fulfilled. Any day, however, new’ material may enable 
us to decide the question. Meanwhile, we must be 
content with possibilities. 

When the character of the development which resulted 
eventually in the formation of the kingdom of Judah is 
fully considered, and the suggestions of affinity with 


‘Descent of Istar ’ passim, is pitu or muSelis (5 R. 13 6 13 7); 
when its phonetic value is kepu (as a comparison of Rost, Plate 
23 16 ki . . . ti with Plate 37 6 , Nl.GAB-u-ti, shows that it is in 
the Esarhaddon passage [cp what is said by C. H. \V. Johns on 
the phonetic value of Nl.GAB in his careful discussion of the 
kepu office in Assyrian Deeds and Documents, 284-88, which 
the present writer did not sec till after this note was written]), 
it means governor. Schrader admitted twenty-four years ago 
that ‘governor over Egypt’ was impossible ( KGE 265) ; only, 
he gave up ‘governor’ instead of giving up ‘ Egypt.’ On kifu 
see also Johns, Doomsday Bk. 9. 

1 Or by regarding kasbu-kakkar as not a technical measure 
but a general term : ‘ long journey ’ (cp C. H. W. Johns, Assyr. 
Deeds and Documents, 2208). 

2 The contexts in which it oftenest occurs give it the meaning 
of ‘muster, marshall forces where one is’ {e.g., in Taylor 
Cylinder, 523: assemble your army [pu-uh-htr inn-man ka\, 
muster your camp [di-ka-a karasa-ka\ ); but it need not imply 
presence ; cp 4 R. 48 12, 13a : ‘ Bel will call forth {i-da-kas- 
sum-md) a foreign foe against him ’ (Del. Ass. I/IEB). 
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Ishmaelite, Edomite, Kenite, etc. are allowed for, it is I 
natural to conjecture that Simeon stands for one of the 
unsettled elements of the southern population fused 
more or less permanently into a state by David, 
especially when it is noted (cp Sayee, Early Hebrew 
History , 392) how many (5 out of 11) of the towns 
(1 S. 30 27-31) to which he is said to have ‘sent gifts' 
appear in the list of Simeonite towns, for there does 
not seem to be between the lists any literary connection 
(below, § 10). According to Land (He Gids, Oet. 
1871, p. 21) Simeon was very possibly an Ishmaelite 
group that attached itself to Israel. 1 If we think that 
Heersheba was markedly Simeonite, interesting problems 
arise connected with such names as Abraham, Isaac, 
(cp Stade, GJ 7 1155), Samuel’s sons, David, Amos. 

i. In all the statements we have referred to, the name j 
has borne practically the same form. It appears to j 

... consist of the radical sm* with the nominal | 

. ame. termination on =an. 3 What view of the j 
name was taken in early times we cannot say. It is 
not necessary to suppose that the story of Leah’s grati¬ 
tude for the hearing of her supplications (Gen. *21*33) 
was a very early explanation. It is exactly parallel to 
the explanation of the cognate name Ishmael (Gen. 

16 “ : J)* 

The name Simeon has been connected by Hitzig (GDI 47), 
W. R. Smith {JPhil., 1880, p. 80), Stade (G/V 1 152), Kerber 
{Die rel. -gesck. Bed cut. d. Heb. Eigenn. 71) with the Arabic 
situ', said to mean the offspring of the hymn a and the female 
wolf (Ilommel, Saugethiere, 304), and Hall ( SPOT, ad loc . 
and 114) proposes to read Gen. 4i* 5 : Simeon and Levi are bhirn 
(for alum: ‘ brothers ’ 3), in the sense of ‘howling creatures,’ 
perhaps 'hyaenas.'. Unfortunately, ohlm occurs only in Is. 13 21 
and its meaning is not known (Che. SBOI\ ‘jackals'; but 
Duhrn, Marti, probably ‘wild owls’ ; cp Staerk, Stud ten, 3 18 
[1899]). Smith supports his explanation by citing the Arabic 
tribal names Sim*, ‘a subdivision of the defenders (the Medin- 
ites),’ 4 and Sain‘an, ‘a subdivision of Tamim,’ and compares 
such names as Zabyftn (zaby, gazelle), Wa’lan (wall, ibex), 
Labwan (labwa, lioness), with which he classes such Hebrew | 
names as Zibeon (pyas, hyaena), Ephron (pijjy, -£y, gi/r, calf 
of wild cow). 

If Simeon is really mentioned by Esarhaddon’s scribe 
as Sa-me-iLa] (§ 6 iii.), it would seem that the name was 
at that time, at least, sometimes pronounced Sam’an. 
On the other hand, there was, as we have seen, a place- 
name pronounced Samhuna in the fourteenth century 
B. c. (above, $$ 6 ii.), and there is a contract tablet dated 
in the thirty-sixth year of Artaxerxes 1 . which mentions 
a man named Sa-ma-ah-u-na (Hilprecht, no. 45, /. 2), 
brother of la-hu-u-na-ta-nu ( = Jehonathan). 5 Later, 
as a personal name, Simeon became common (see 
Simeon ii., 1-6,andSi.MON, 1-13; Simon Petek, § 1 a,b\ 
cp, for Palmyrene inscriptions, Lidzbarski, Ephemeris , 
vol. i., index (under pycjy). 

ii. The name appears in regular gentilie form as 
SinTonI, St.MKONiTE (';yp^ : cp Reuben, Reubeni). 

0, however, everywhere represents the gentilie by the noun 
form (<Tvfxeuiv : in Xu. 25 14 'JJfCK'n becomes in 0 b tu>v <r. [AFL 
om. ram]). It is possible, therefore, that the avfxcuv of ©bnaqp 
in Zech. 12 13 implies that Shirnei, 'i’.'pw 1 was known as an alterna¬ 
tive form of the gentilie® (cp WRS, JPhil. 0[1880]), just 
as in Arabic there is the similar pair ending in -*i and -'ani 
respectively (WRS, 80). 

1 Cp Dozy’s view, above, § 5 ii. (small type, end), and below 
§ 8 iii. 

2 Cp Xoldeke, ZDMG 15 806 [1861]. 

3 Gemini, according to Zimmern {ZA 7 162 /.) and Stucken 
(Ml r G, 1902, p. 189). 

4 He does not allude to Dozy’s daring hypothesis referred to 
above (§5). 

5 The gentilie ( ameht ) Sa-ma-u-nu-ai occurs along with (amelu) 
Pu-ku-du*ai in a letter to ‘the king'(K. 1248). What ‘{city) 
Sa-am-'-u-na (so, according to the text in Del. Lesestiickep) 
not [as in KB 2 106] Sa-am-u-na), son of Marduk-apil-iddina ’ in 
Sennacherib’s Taylor Prism inscription (5 33/!) can mean it 
would be hard to sa)'. Sa(J)-ma-'-gu-nu was the name of one 
of the sons of Bel-ikasa (ruler of the half-Aramaean tribe of the 
Gambulai) executed by A5ur-bani-pal. Samuna in Sa-mu-na- 
aplu-iddina (Johns, Doomsday Bk. viii. 1 6= K. 8179) and in 
Sa-mu-nu-ia-tu-ni (Ass. Deeds and Doc. 160 R. n = K. 279) is 
doubtless Eshmun (Doomsday Bk. 16). 

0 The Shemaiah also of 1 Ch. 437 appears in ©B as o-uiituv. 
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iii. Nantes containing the three radicals yctf are so 
common, especially in the neighbourhood of S. Palestine, 
that they would be enough in themselves to suggest the 
theory of dispersion underlying Gen. 49 . In that theory 
there may be more than popular fancy. We cannot 
here profitably discuss \Y. R. Smith's view that ’the 
dispersion of the tribe Sitneon is most easily under¬ 
stood on the principles of exogamy and female kinship’ 
[JPhil. 996 [1880]). A historical connection of some 


kind, however, between at least some of the various 
eognate names seems extremely probable. 

We find Shirnei as Simeonite (iCh.427), Levite (Ex. 617), 
Reubenite (1 Ch. 5 4)—all Leah tribes—Henjamite 1 (2 S. IO11 
etc. *, cp 1 K. 4 18), and in the family of David (2 S. 21 21 Kt.) 
as the name of the only brother mentioned in old sources (Hu. 
on 1 S. 16 9 in KHC); besides which we find cognate names like 
Eshtemoa, and Ishmael, 2 pronounced nowin Egypt, lsma'in 3 
(cp Bethel, Betm ; Reubel, Reuhen). 4 

Not only are the names Simeon and Ishmael eognate. 
There seem to be also in the genealogy of Ishmael points 
of contact with that of Simeon (see Mibsam, Mishma), 
to which we now pass. 

i. As in the case of Reuben, P’s genealogy of 

Q p Simeon occurs in Ex. 615 as well as in 

logicaUists. £, e ]o “ s su l passa " es ' The list is “ 


Gen. 40 10= Ex. G 15 

Nu. 2612 



ps*t 

pa-t 

nnxl 


l'Z’t 

prt 

insJ 

mit 

tinei* 


The Gen. = Ex. list seems to contain three t 

twice: = p2' = j 

\'y, and 


i Ch. 4 24 

pd 

rrt 

rhit 


Xu., changing 


one sibilant, gives nil for -ins» and drops its double (-|-tf)- i Ch. 
4 further shows 3*1* for p;\ 


Winckler thinks that we have here a case the converse of what 
is suggested elsewhere with regard to Issaciiak (§ 7): the 
Chronicler’s list is, he thinks (GI 2201, n. 1), the corruption of a 
sentence telling that the b’ne Shim'On went southwards when 
Saul contested with the Zarhites.® On this suggestion see 
above (§ 4, end). 

If the list be taken for a real ‘ genealogy ’ it is diffietilt 
to choose between the variants (see the special articles). 

Bertheau decides in favour of Jakin as against Jarib, but only 
for the (weak) reason that it occurs thrice. He thinks that the 
best known Simeonite clan was Shaul (Shaul’s mother is known 
as a Canaanite and he alone has [three] sons, of whom Misma* 
in turn has three). It would seem that some popular story was 
current about this Shaul and his Canaanite mother. According 
to Jubilees 34 20 her name was Adibaa, and according to 44 13 
she was a woman of Zephath, which, according to Judg. 1 17, was 
the city captured by Simeon and called Hormah. In Gen. 
Rab. 80 she is said to have been Dinah (cp Charles, Jubilees, 206). 

ii. In the Chronicler’s special genealogy (i. 425,/Ai which 
appears in MT thus— 


Shaul 

I 


Shallum 8 Mibsam Mishma 


Hammuel Zaecur Shirnei 


1 Note also Jamin and Saul as Simeonite names (1 Ch. 4 24). 

2 Cp Graf, Der Stamm Simeon, 23, Ewald, GGA, 1864, 
p. 1274, and above, §§ 5 ii. 7. 

3 Indeed the note on the name in Gen. 16 11 (J) is run 1 J,*£t7 
-j'jy Sn. with as in the case of Reuben (§ 7 i.). 

4 How cautious it is necessary to be in reasoning from simi¬ 
larity of names appears from the remarkable fact that Saul as 
well as Shirnei is a Simeonite name, and that Samuel, who 
‘discovered’ Saul, is brought into relation with Beersheba, the 
most famous of the towns claimed for Simeon. Shemuel b. 
Ammihud is the name of the Simeonite representative in the 
partition of W. Palestine (Xu. 34 20). 

5 mi 2‘T in« p£' Sx *331. This might be 

made more plausible perhaps by reading icj, instead of the 

strange yi for of ; but the clause nil 2'V "HIK 

is not convincing. 

6 Cp P’s Simeonite census prince Shelumiel b. Zurishaddai 
(Xu. 1 6 2 12 7 36 10 19). from whom Judith is said to be descended 
(Judith 8 1). Salu (xt?D- but ©b (raA/xwr , ©fb <ra\io/i) was the 
father of the Simeonite Zimri who was slain with the Midianite 
woman, Nu. 25 14 (see § 10, a, end). The other names assigned 
to Simeon are Shaphat b. Hori, the ‘spy’ (Xu. 133), and 
Shephatiah b. Maacah, the ruler (1 Ch. 27 t6). 
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10. Geo¬ 
graphical lists 


the names, apart from the Ishinaelite Mibsam and Mishma* and 
the Judahite Ham(m)uel, need not be old (cp Gray, HPN 236): 
indeed ®b omits Hammuel and Zaccur, and Shimei might be a 
duplicate of Mishma'. Moreover, they all appear in 0BA as 
descendants in progressive''generations of Shaul. 

iii. Still more suspicious looking is the peculiar list in vi <. 34- 
37. (On the number, thirteen, ] of the names, some of which are 
supplied with genealogies, see below, § 10, i.). 

It maybe noted, however, in connection with Simeon’s 
being a brother of Levi, that the names brought into 
prominence in the list — Shaul, Shimei, Ziza 2 (traced 
back five generations 3 ) — are known otherwise as 
Levitical names (cp Genealogies i., § y[v. ]). 

a. The theory of the statistical writers evidently was 
that Simeon was gradually merged in Judah: the 

Simeonites first settled amongst the 
Judahites (Josh. 19 1 9) and then, in the 
’time of David (iCh. 431^—it is a 
marginal gloss to the whole list : see above, § 5 ii.), 
were lost in Judah. It would appear that there was 
a time when the Judah list in Josh. I021-32 lacked 
exactly those cities which in Josh. 19 are assigned to 
Simeon, for when they are omitted the total, twenty- 
nine (instead of thirty-six), is correct. The fact remains, 
however, that all the Simeonite cities are somewhere 
or other assigned to Judah. It has been noted that 
whereas we hear of the Xegeb of Judah (1 S. 27 io), of 
Caleb (3O14), of the Kenite (27 10), of the K e rethi 
(30 14), of Jerahmeel (27 10), we nowhere hear of the 
Negeb of Simeon (Graf, Stamm Sim., 14). Whilst 
naturally no attempt is made to sketch a boundary line, 
it is clear that Simeon was supposed by the writer of 
Josh. 19 1-9 to be found in the S\V. of Judah. 

The slighting of Simeon 4 in the partition of W. Palestine has 
been connected (Weinstein, Gen. der Agada, 2 99) with the story 
of Zimri in Nu. 25 14 ; so also {Gen. i-ab. 99; Num. rab. 26; 
Rashi, and others) the fact that Simeon is the only tribe that 
falls in the second census (Nu. 20 14) enormously (from 59,300 to 
22,200) below its size in the first (Nu. 1 2i/.)P It is difficult, 
however, to extract any more history out of the first story than 
out of the second. 

b. The list of Simeonite cities appears in four forms, 
which are here shown side bv side. 


(1) Simeon. (2) 


(3) Judah. (4) 


Josh. 19 2-6 

1 Ch. 4 28-31 

Josh. 15 26-32 

Neh. 11 26-29 

7 

32 

42 . 


1. 

i. 

i. 

i. 

Beersheha 

Beersheba — 

Shema 

Jeshua 

sheba 

Moladah 

Moladah 

Moladah 

Moladah 

Hazar-shual 

Hazar-shual 

Hazar-gaddah 

Heshmon 

Bethpalet 

Hazar-shual 

Bethphelet 

Hazar-shual 

Balah 

Bilhah 

—Beersheba 
[P»izjotlijah = 
Baalah 

Beersheba 
‘ its villages ’] 


Azem 

Ezem 

Azem 


Eltolad 

Tolad 

Eltolad 


Bethuel 

Bethuel 

Chesil 


Hormah 

Hormah 

Hormah 


Ziklag 

Ziklag 

Ziklag 

Ziklag 

Beth-marcaboth 

Beth-marcaboth 

Madmannah 

Mekonah 

Hazar-susah 

Hazar-susim 

Sansannah 


Beth-lebaoth 

Beth-blrei 

Lebaoth 

‘its villages' 

Sharuhen 

Shaaraim 

Shilhim 

ii. 

Pham —. 



Ain Rimmon 

Ain Rimmon ‘ 

Ain and Rim¬ 

En-rimmon 



mon 

ii. 


Ether 

L 

-Ether 



Tochen 



Ashan 

Ashan 

Ashan 



The names have been given in the forms under which 
they are discussed in the separate articles, where account 

1 In the Chronicler's expanded version of the Hexateuch list 
(1 Ch. 4 24-26) it is necessary to include Simeon himself to make 
up the full ihirteen. 

2 In the form Zizah ; see ZrxA. 

3 Ending in ©b with Simeon himself (< tv aeon> for Shemaiah). 

4 On the varying ethical judgment on the conduct of Simeon 
in Gen. 34 see Gunkel ad loc. and Charles’ 13 k. of Jubilees, 
on 30 2-6. 

5 In the case of the other four—Reuben (3000), Ephraim 
(8000), Naphtali (8000), Gad (iooo^—the fall is slight. 
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is taken of the variants in <£)• It will suffice here to 
note that in list (1) < 5 15 inserts 0 a\xa after Rimmon ; 
in list (3) <S BA omits Heshmon and ( 5 A identifies 
Ashan (v. 42) with Asiinah (v. 43)- In list (4) ©1- 

follows MT ; but ( 5 BNA omits all except Jeshua and 
Beersheba. 

1. The main list (i.) appears to consist of thirteen 
towns agreeing with the thirteen (iCh. 434-37) names 
(some with genealogies attached) of their inhabitants 
who afterwards migrated to Gerar (1 Ch. 4 39). 

ii. The main list of towns is followed by a supple¬ 
mentary list (ii.) of four (Ain Rimmon being a single 
place, and Tochen preserved only in 1 Ch. 432), agreeing 
with the four ‘captains’ who migrated to Mt. Seir. 

iii. Of the list of nine Judahite or Simeonite towns 

assigned to the priests (1 Ch. 657-59 [42-44] = Josh. 21 13- 
16) only Ashan ( q.v. ; in Joshua miswritten Ain) is ever 
called Simeonite. h. w. h. 

SIMEON (jiypp^; CYM 660 N [BAL] ; see Simeon 
i., § 8, i., end). 1. EV accurately Siiimeon, in the 
list of those with foreign wives (Ezra i., § 5, end), 
Ezra 10 31 (<J 5 Dfs ‘ A 

2. Grandfather of Mattathias (i Macc. 2 i); see 
Maccabees i., § 2. 

3. A devout man of Jerusalem, mentioned in Lk.’s 
Gospel of the Infancy (Lk. 222-39). He was gifted 
with the ‘holy spirit’— i.e ., the spirit of prophecy— 
and had learned by revelation that he should not die 
without having seen the Messiah. Having been super- 
naturally guided to the temple courts, he saw the child 
Jesus brought in by his parents, according to custom, 
on the completion of the period of the mother’s puri¬ 
fication. He then burst into an inspired song (vv. 29- 
32), known to us as the Nunc Dimittis (cp Hymns, § 3). 
He could now depart, like a relieved sentinel, and could 
transmit to others the happy tidings of the dawn of the 
Messianic day (see Gospels, § 39). For Mary he added 
a special word of prophecy, pointing to the different 
results of the preaching of the Cross of Jesus, which 
would lead some to a new life, and others to anguish 
at his crucifixion (vv.^f.). See further, J. Lightfoot 
on Lk. 225. 

It is possible to regard Simeon as a poetic personification of 
that inner circle of Jewish believers which formed the true 
Servant of the Lord {q.v.). Long had it wailed for the ful¬ 
filment of the prophecies of salvation, and now (w., when this 
‘Gospel of the Infancy’ was written) its members were passing 
one by one inio the company of believers in Jesus. Nor need 
we be startled to find an imperfect parallel to the story of Simeon 
in one of the legends which cluster round the birth of the Buddha 
(see Carpenter, The Synoptic Gospels^), 155). 

4. RV, Symeon (Lk. 330). See Genealogies of 
Jesus, § 3. 

5. RV, Symeon, ‘ that was called Niger ’ (cyA\ecoN 
6 KaXovjuevo? Styep [Ti. WH]), is mentioned along 
with Barnabas, Lucius, Manaen, and Saul, among 
the prophets and teachers in the primitive church 
at Antioch (Actsl 3 i+). See Ministry, § 37. Niger 
was probably his Gentile name, whether chosen with 
any reference to his complexion we cannot tell ; the 
name was not uncommon (see Diet. Gr. and Rom. 
Diogr. and Mythol .). 

The list of the first preachers of the Gospel given by 
Epiphanius (Epiph. Opera , 1 337, ed. Dindorf) closes with the 
names Jiapea^av, xat ’A7reAAr}i', ’Pov^ov, Ntyepa xat tovs Aot7roi)s 
ra >v e^8ofJLi]KOJ'Ta Svo. 

6. RV, Symeon (Acts 15 14). See Simon Peter, 

§ 1. 

SIMON (cimoon; = ‘ snub-nosed ’ ? a Greek name 
[see Simon Peter, § 1a] of frequent occurrence among 
post-exilic Jews [pD'D] ; cp Jason ; see Simon Peter, 
§ 1 b. 

The persons who bear the name in or NT are :— 

1. Simon Chosameus (cimcon X0CAMt\0C [B] 

. . . XOCOM&IOC [A]), i Esd. 9 32 = Ezra IO31, Siiimeon 
[b. Harim]. 
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SIMON 

2. Son of Mattathias surnamed Thassi ( t Maee. 23 ; 

Oaacris [A], 0 a<r<r[e]t [NVj ; tkasi [V] ; [Syr.] ; 

Jos, Ant. xii. 6i, dans). See Maccabees, ^ i, 5. 

3. Son of Onias, ’the great priest/ whose praise is 
set forth in Keel us. 50 . It is doubtful whether Simon 
I. (' the Just ’) or Simon II. is alluded to ; ep Ecclesi- 
asticus, § 7 ; Canon, § 36 ; Onias, §§ 4-7. 

4. A Benjamite, who, wishing to avenge himself upon 
Onias, informed Apollonius of the existence of huge sums 
of money in the temple treasury (2 Mace. 3 - 4 ). The ac¬ 
count of the attempt of HiCLlODORUS [ q.v .] to seize the 
treasure is well known. See APOLLONIUS, Mkn’ELAUS, 
ONIAS, 6 . He is called the irpoffTarijs roO lepov (34) 
or temple overseer, and it was perhaps his duty to look 
after the daily supplies of the temple. Cp Temple, § 36. 

5. Named in Mt. 13 53 Mk. 63, together with James, 
Joses, or Joseph, and Judas, as one of the ’brethren' 
of Jesus. He is not mentioned elsewhere in the NT ; 
but it is not impossible that he is identical with the 
Simeon, son of Clopas the brother of Joseph, mentioned 
by Hegesippus as 4 cousin german’ (aveptd s) of Jesus, 
who succeeded James in the bishopric of Jerusalem and 
suffered martyrdom in the reign of Trajan. See Clopas. 

6. Surnamed theCA nan >e an, AVCanaanite (6 Kay- 
avatos : Mt. 10 4 Mk. 3iS), or the Zealot (6 Zt/XwttJs, 
Lk. O15 Acts 1 13) ; named as an apostle in all the four 
canonical lists (Apostle, § 1). There is no doubt about 
the superiority of the reading Kavavatos to that of TR, 
Kavauirrjs, though the latter has the support of N; but 
although the writer of the Third Gospel and Acts took it as 
representing, and has translated it, ‘Zealot’ (see Zeal¬ 
ots), many modern critics (cp Judas, 9, § 2) are inclined 
to take the word as a Greek modification of or 

meaning, 4 a man of Canan, or Cana’ (there were 
several Canas). Simon does not reappear in the NT 
history. In ecclesiastical tradition he is usually men¬ 
tioned in conjunction with Judas of James ; and indeed 
in some western authorities in Mt. IO4 the epithet Zelotes 
is given to Judas not to Simon, Judas Zelotes taking 
the place of Thaddmus. 4 The addition of Zelotes is 
probably due to a punctuation of Lk.’s text which might 
not seem unnatural if no connection of sense were recog¬ 
nised between navavaTos and faXtorr} s’ (\VH). Simon 
the Zealot is frequently identified with the Simon 
(Simeon) of Clopas mentioned by Hegesippus (ap. Eus. 
HE .$32) as a descendant of David who was alive in 
Jerusalem in the days of Trajan and suffered martyrdom 
under the consular Attieus ; but this identification is 
not made by Hegesippus or Eusebius themselves, and 
appears to be first met with in the Chronicon Fuse hale, 
Pseudo-Hippolvtus, and Pseudo-Dorotheus, all of which 
call him Simon Judas. 

Later ecclesiastical tradition varies as to the field of Simon’s 
apostolic labours. One set of legends places his activity in 
Babylon or on the shores of the Black Sea. But, as Lipsius 
points out (Apokr.-Ap.-gesch. 3 142/C), these representations 
have probably arisen from a confusion with Simon Peter who 
writes from ‘ Babylon ’ and addresses the Christians in 1 Pontus/ 
Another set of legends, especially met with in late Greek writers, 
represents him as preaching in Egypt, Libya, Mauretania, and 
Britain ; hut the same districts are also assigned by some tradi¬ 
tions to Simon Peter. In the Western church the festival of 
Saints Simon and Judas is observed on Oct. 28. The Breviary 
lesson for the day has it that 4 Simon Chananseus qui et Zelotes, 
et Thaddauis qui et Judas Jacobi appellalur in Evangelio, unius 
ex catholicis Epistolis scriptor ’ evangelised Egypt (Simon) and 
Mesopotamia (Jude) respectively, and afterwards went together 
into Persia and ended a successful ministry there in a glorious 
martyrdom. 

7. Of CVRENE [7. v. ] {'llp.uv Kvprtvatos [Ti. \VH]), 
perhaps a Hellenistic Jew, who came from the country 
and was compelled to carry the cross for the crucifixion 
(Mt. 2732 Mk. 1621 Lk. 2326). Afterwards he was 
reckoned among the seventy ‘others’ (apostles), Lk. 
101, and he was said to have died on the cross hirkp 
Xpiarou — i.e., for the sake of Christ, The Basilidian and 
perhaps also other Gnostics believed that he died in place 
of Jesus ; ep R. A. Lipsius, Apokr. Aposte/gesch. 1195/. 
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’ 204 3427. According to Mk. he was the father of 
Alexander and Rufus [qq.v.]. W. H. Ryder (JBE 
I7196/.. 1898) thinks that Simon’s eldest" son was 
Alexander, his second Rufus, his third Tertius, and his 
fourth Quart us—all Christians living in or near Rome 
when Mark wrote. Living among Gentiles, Simon 
gave his sons Greek anti La f in names. This Rufus has 
. been conjectured by many to be the same as the Rufus of 
Rom. 1 C 13. E. P. Gould, St. Mark , 289 f. (1896), re¬ 
marks 4 1 1 is the height of foolish conjecture to identify 
this Rufus, the son of Simon of Cyrene, with the one in 
Rom. 10 13 : St. Mark will only indicate that the names 
Alexander and Rufus were known to the early church.’ 
Deep indeed is our ignorance on such points. 

\v. C. V. M. (No. 7.) 

8. 4 The leper ’ of Bethany, in whose house the woman 
anointed Jesus with the contents of the alabaster cruse 
(Mt. 206 Mk. H3; cp Mary, § 25). An incredible 
apocryphal story makes him the husband of Mary the 
sister of Martha ; ep Lazarus. [The designation 'leper’ 
has greatly exercised the critics. It is worth recalling, 
however, that the mother of Jeroboam [q.v. 1] is called 
in MT n;n-x. 'a leper’ (1 K. 1 1 26), and that Naaman in 
the extant recast of an older story ( 2 K. 5 1) is represented 
as i’WTp, *a leper.’ In both cases the original tradition 
stated that a Misrite was referred to. It is possible that 

I the Simon referred to was said to have eome (like 4 that 
! Egyptian’ in Acts 21 38) from Egypt to Jerusalem, and 
that the original narrative (in Hebrew) called him nssn. 
Cp also 4 Simon of Cyrene.’ Chajes ( Markus-studien 
[1899], P- 75 ) supposes an original Hebrew reading 
i’m’n. ‘ the humble ’— i.e. , 4 pious ’ (as often in Talmud). 

4 One who had been a leper ’ is at any rate a miserable 
explanation.— t. k. c.] 

9. The Pharisee, in whose house the penitent woman 
anointed Jesus’ hands and feet (Lk. 740). Cp Gospels, 
§ to, and Mary, § 25, eol. 2970. Against the identi¬ 
fication of this anointing with that of Mary of Bethany, 
just before the Passion, see Plummer (209). The theory 
is at any rate ancient, for, as Plummer remarks, Origen 
on Mt. 206 contends against it. It is also supported by 
Keim (Jesu von Xazara, 3222), Holtzmann (HC 273, 
^ 346), and Scholten ( Het Paulinisch Evangelic, 254). 
The last-named scholar is of opinion that 4 the influence 
of Paulinism on the changed representation of Luke is 
unmistakeable,’ and that ‘leper’ in Mt. and Mk. was a 
symbolic phrase for Pharisee. Without committing 
ourselves to this, we may reasonably hold that here, as 
often in collections of traditions, a germ-idea received 
conflicting developments. 

10. A tanner of Joppa with whom Peter lodged (Acts 
943)- The reference to his trade is significant ; the 
narrator suggests that Peter was losing his old pre¬ 
judices. It is said that a wife could claim a divorce 
from a husband who became a tanner (Mishna, 
K It hub of h 7 10). Cp Handicraft, § 5 ; Joppa (end). 

11. The father of Judas Iscariot, Jn. 671 132 26. 

12. For Simon Magus, see below (special article). 
On the 4 Great Apophasis ’ see Gospels, § 91 (and 
references). 

13. For Simon Peter, see below (special article). 

w. c. v. m. (No. 7.) 

SIMON MAGUS. 

CONTENTS 

Introductory: Acts89-24 (§ 1). Anti-Pauline and Anti-Gnostic 
Extra-canonical data (§ 2/). polefnic ($§ 9-11). 

Simon = Paul (§§ 4-7). Historical Simon-figures (§ 12). 

Four distinct Simon-figures Conclusion on Acts 89-24 
(§ 8 )* (§ i 3 /->- 

Literature (§ 15). 

Simon Magus is mentioned in the NT only in Acts 
89-24. (a) In Acts 85-8 we read that Philip the 

1 In Acts Evan S eli st preached the Christ in the city 
of Samaria, and wrought many miracles 
of healing. Next (w. 9-13), we are told that Simon 
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had previously to this bewitched the people by his 
magical arts, giving out that he was some great one, 
and being declared by them to be that power of God 
which is called Great. After that men and women had 
received baptism at the hands of Philip, Simon also did 
so, and continued with Philip, full of amazement at his 
miracles. Meanwhile (vv. 14-17), at the instance of the 
apostles in Jerusalem, Peter and John had come to 
Samaria, and through laying on of hands had obtained 
the Holy Ghost for those who had been baptised. Upon 
this, Simon (vv. 18-24) offered them money and desired 
the same power, but after a severe rebuke from Peter, 
finally besought the two apostles to pray for him, that 
the punishment they had threatened might be averted. 

(b) This narrative contains much that is strange. 
That, instead of the city of Samaria (as in vv. 58/.) 
the country of Samaria should be named in v. 14, may 
be set down to a pardonable want of exactness. The 
designation of Simon as ‘ that power of God which is 
called Great ’ and his designation of himself as ‘ sonic 
great one' 1 are not intrinsically incompatible with his 
sorcery ; but it is very surprising that the sorcery is 
referred to twice (vv. 9 u) and that its second mention 
is preceded by the same word (irpoaelxov, ‘ gave heed’) 
as had already been cm picked in v. 10. 

This appears to indicate that the two explanations of his 
popularity come from two different sources. By the reference 
to his sorcery, he would, in that case, be characterised as a mere 
of the sort that was very abundant in those days ; ‘ that 
power of God which is called Great ’ would signify something 
much more exalted. Now, it is not easy to imagine that an 
editor would have introduced v. 11 if he had already found zv. 

9 .f lying before him in his text. It is more probable that v. 10 
was interpolated, and that in the process ‘took heed ’ (7rpo<rei- 
X ol/ ) was borrowed from v. 11. The close of i>. 9 (Simon's giving 
out that he was some great one) can in that case have belonged 
to the original text, for it is far from conveying necessarily any¬ 
thing nearly.so high as ‘the power of God which is called 
Great ’ \ but it is hard to believe that ‘ bewitching, and bringing 
the nation of Samaria into a maze 1 (/utayeuwv xai €^t<TTava»v to 
cfh'os A]? 2afiapeia?) also should come from the author of v. 11. 
Perhaps the original text had zrv. o 10a (down to ‘ great,’ /xeyaAov); 
the redactor beginning with ‘saying,’ Aeyorre? (7/. 10b), added 
the designation of Simon as the power of God that is called 
Great, and then thought it necessary to return in v. 11 to the 
idea of sorcery (from which attention had meanwhile been 
called away), and jn doing so borrowed ‘ took heed ’ ( irpoaelxov ) 
from v. 10a and e^eo-raxerat from 7 >. 9 (e£t<rTav<ov). This re¬ 
newed mention of Simon’s sorcery, however, was not indispens¬ 
able ; v. 12 could quite as well have followed directly on v. 10. 
It would have been equally superfluous if it had been inserted 
by the redactor in 7'. 9 (p-ayevow to 2a/u.apeia?), had v. n 
belonged to the originaj text (in which case the whole of v. 10, 
on account of the 7 rpoaet\ot', would have to be attributed to the 
redactor). If there is reluctance to assign to any redactor the 
doubled mention of the sorcery, there remains only the alternative 
that a copyist who acted as^ independently and arbitrarily as the 
copyist of D (or a preliminary stage of D; see Acts, § 172") 
substituted at his own instance the other reference to the magical 
practices for that, which he found before him ; that then, upon 
comparison of this transcription with an unaltered copy, the 
new form of the idea was written upon the margin, and then was 
taken by the next copyist for an integral portion of the text left 
out by his predecessor by an oversight, and was accordingly 
introduced into it at what seemed to be an appropriate place. 

( c) The idea that only apostles (by laying on of 
hands) can procure the gift of the Holy Ghost is quite 
unhistorical (see Ministry, §34^). From this, it 
would not at once follow, however, that it is a later 
insertion ; for the whole passage may be equally un¬ 
historical. 

At the same time it is, in fact, apparent, that 7'7>. 14-18 a intro¬ 
duce a representation which in the actual connection is surpris¬ 
ing.. According to v. 13, Simon has been only astonished at 
Philip's miracles : as for the bestowal of the Holy Ghost, he 
wishes to be able to do the same. In a sorcerer would it not 
have been more natural to desire to possess the miraculous 
power of Philip (cp Simon Peter, § 33 d)l. Among the 
scholars, therefore, who separate sources in Acts (see Acts, § ir), 
we find Van Manen, Feine, Clemen, Jiingst supposing that in 
the source Simon did seek to purchase Philip’s miraculous power 
with money. On thL supposition it is simplest to regard the 
last word of v. 13 (e^to-raro, ‘he was amazed’) and zn>. 14-18# 


1 Perhaps originally it ran merely as in 536 Aval riva. eavrov 
—‘that he was somebody’—and ‘great’ (pryav) may have been 
merely an explanatory gloss to ‘ somebody ’ (riva) ; cp the neuter 
civat ti, ‘ to be somewhat,’ Gal. 2663. 
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(down to wevpa) as interpolated. In this case, in tile inimedi- 
ately following context, we must regard, at least, z>. iq, the 
them (aurot?) instead of ‘ him ' (av tw) in v. 18, ‘ Peter ’ in v . 
20 and the plurals SojtfTjre and ctp^Varc in v. 24 as adjustments 
caused by the interpolation. 

(d) However plausible this separation may seem to 
be, it by no means completely solves the riddle of our 
passage. The problem still remains quite dark, how it 
was that the editor could ever have come to interpolate, 
at one and the same time, into a source which consist¬ 
ently represented Simon as a sorcerer (v. 9 or n), and as 
wishing to possess still greater magical powers, two 
such foreign elements as the designation of Simon as 
the power of God that is called Great and the com¬ 
munication of the Holy Ghost through the apostles (w. 
10 14-17). The two have not the slightest connection with 
each other. 11 might perhaps be suggested that the desig¬ 
nation had been borrowed by the editor from a second 
source, and that the reference to the Holy Ghost was 
his own contribution ; but this would not furnish us 
with any intelligible motive for his proceeding. Yet it 
seems highly necessary that we should discover such a 
motive ; for a second surprising point which is not 
cleared up by separation of sources, and hardly can 
be, is the question how it could come to pass that a 
man to whom the whole people of Samaria gave heed, 
and showed high honour, should have been so easily 
converted to Christianity, and that as a sorcerer, he 
should so little resemble the Bar-jesus of 136-12 who quite 
naturally opposed the Christian missionaries so strenu¬ 
ously. Moreover, it is surprising that the story has 
no close ; we are not told what in the end became of 
Simon. Here, once more, can it be seen how useless 
it is to carry out separation of sources merely on the 
ground of indications of broken connections, while not 
concerning oneself at all about the deeper questions re¬ 
lating to the composition of a piece, and about ‘tendency' 
criticism. The solution of the problem can be led up 
to only by widely extended investigations. 

Simon, to begin with, plays a great part in the 
writings of the Fathers. 

(a) Justin (about 152 A. d.) cites him as an instance 
to prove that, even after the ascension of Jesus, the 
2 In the ^ cmons cause d men to come forward who 
Church- & ave themselves mit to be deities, and were 
Fathers actuall y worshipped ’as such. Such was a 
certain Samaritan named Simon, of the 
village of Gitta, 1 who performed feats of magic by 
demonic arts in Rome during the reign of Claudius, 
was held to be a god, and was honoured by Senate and 
people with a statue in the middle of the Tiber, betw een 
the two bridges, bearing the inscription in Latin : 
‘Simoni deo sancto,' and almost all the Samaritans, as 
well as a few people elsewhere, worshipped him as ‘ the 
first god’ (tov tt pCbrov deov), ‘the god above all rule 
and authority and power' (debv inrepavu 7 raerqs dpxys 
Kal 4 £ov<rias real SiWpews), and declared a certain 
Helena, who had formerly lived in a house ot evil fame, 
and aftenvards travelled about with him, to be the first 

1 *Arro jcw/u. 7}? AeyopcVr?? IYttw. Thus Gitton would be a 
possible form of the name. Tlttojv, however, is certainly gen. 
pk, since Gitta is met with elsewhere also as the name of a 
town : in Josephus (lTVra or Terra, gen. Fi'tttj? or Titt <ov : see, 
e.g.y Ant. vi. 13 10, §§ 319-321) for the Philistian Gath, in Pliny 
{HN v. 19 [ 17 ] 75) for a place on Carmel (Getta), and in the 
Philosophicmena (6 7) we have 6 rVrTrjt'o? (not Fittoji'os)- For 
further details see Lipsius, Petrussaae , 33, n. In all the editions 
of Justin known to the present writer, indeed, the word is ac¬ 
centuated Virriov, and so also in Eus. HEW. 13 3 and Epiphanius, 
Hcer. 21 1. In that case the nominative would be TiTTat ; this, 
however, in view of the gen. Fitttjs is quite unlikely. 1 f both geni¬ 
tive forms are to be explicable, the nominatives must coincide. 
Cp Fopoppa? (2 Pet. 2e) alongside of Topoppu >v (Mt. IO15), 
Ai/o-rpayfActs 14 6 21 lfi i)alongside of Aua-rpoi? (14 8 1*5 2 2 Tim. 

3 11), @vdretpai/(Rev. 1 11: so in Lachmann, and as an alternative 
reading in WH) alongside of ©uareipoi? (2 18 24), and ©uaretptoi' 
(Acts 10 14), Av88as (Acts 9 38) alongside of the accus. Ai/SSa 
(932 35). Similar variations are found in r Macc. in the cases of 
A6ifia, Baiflcrovpa, Fa£apa. The word form ‘ exyico Gethonum ’ 
{Clem. Recogn. 2 7) rests upon a misunderstanding. 
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thought that had proceeded from him {7 Tpcorr) Zwoia : 
see Apol. I26 56 2 15, Dial. 120). 

(£) The base of the pillar referred to was dug up on 
the island in the Tiber, at the place indicated by Justin, 
in 1574 ; the inscription runs : 4 Semoni Sanco deo fidio 
sacrum. Sex. Pompeius . . . donum dedit. 1 Thus, 
the pillar was dedicated to the Sabine god Semo Sancus 
(ep Ovid Fast. 6213-218), and not by Senate and people, 
but by the piety of a private individual. 

As Justin has gone so far astray here, Lipsius (BL 6318; 
Apokr. Ap.-gesch. ii. 1 34^) ventures to trace back also the 
alleged worship of Simon and Helena by ‘almost all the 
Samaritans' to misunderstanding of certain sacred pillars or 
massebahs (see Massebah), to wit those of Hercules-Melkart, 
the ‘king of the city’ of Tyre and the Tyrian moon-goddess 
Selene-Astarte, whose impure worship is alluded to in the 
reference to the house of evil fame (according to Iren. I her. 
i. 16 [ 23 ]2 and according to the quotation of Justin, Apol. i. 263 
in Eus. HE ii. 13 4, it was in Tyre). In the pseudo-Clementine 
Recognitions Helena isactually called Luna, that is to say, Selene 
(2eA»jn7), and according to the Homilies (2 23) she was among the 
companions of John the baptist (of whom Simon was the first) the 
only woman — thus only ‘ half man' (rjjxuru aoSpos), to indicate 
that these 30 companions really represent the number of days in 
a lunar month, which are not 30 complete days but only 29L 


(1) What we read about the 4 first god’ {rrpCjros debs) 
and his 4 first thought' {rrpojTr) (fwota) is taken from the 
Gnostic system which is attributed to Simon. We may 
suppose Justin to have given full information as to this 
in the work cited by himself in Apol.i. 268 , but now lost, 
entitled aovrayfio. Kara rraaCbv aiphrecoi', whieh was 
used by later heresiologists from Irenreus ( /her. 116 [23]) 
and the author of the Philosophumena (67-20) down¬ 
wards. I larnack ( Lehrb. d. DGW 1 206-208) finds in Simon 
a new 4 universal religion of the supreme God,’ Lipsius 
nothing more than the ordinary Gnosis whieh had 
become widely diffused in Syria from about the time 
of Trajan, and is known to us mainly through the 
Ophites, with this difference alone that here Simon 
takes the place of Jesus as the Redeemer. According 
to Kreyenbiihl ( Evang. d. Wahrheit , 1 , 1900, pp. 
174-264) Simon was not a founder of a religion, but the 
first genuine philosopher of religion, to whom belongs 
the undying merit of having been the first to formulate 
and scientifically to elaborate the fundamental principle 
of all Christian philosophy, namely, an ' anthropo¬ 
logical pantheism ’ or an 4 absolute and universal 
theanthropologism' (240). 

In the 4 Great Announcement * (curofiacrts fieydbrj), attributed 
to Simon, which is first mentioned in the Philosophumena and 
copiously extracted from, Kreyenbiihl discerns, not, like all other 
critics, the work of a later Simonian, but a genuine production 
of Simon himself. For our present purpose it is not necessary 
to discuss this question or to set forth the .Simonian system, for 
which the reader may consult Lipsius (BL 5 316/Aand Hilgenfeld 
( Kcizergesch. , 1884, pp. 163-186). 

(d) Suffice it to observe here that all the church 
fathers from Irenieus onwards make Simon the prime 
author of all heresies, and inform us that he was 
regarded not merely as a leader of a seet, but also as a 
manifestation of the supreme Deity, as Messiah, also 
by the name of 'the Standing One’ (6 ecrrtds), or, 
more precisely, according to the 4 Great Announcement ’ 
{Philos. 6913) as 6 icrrdos, eras, arr\(rbfievos — i.e., the 
permanently Abiding. Cp further, § we, f. 

{a) This interpretation of the expression 4 the 
Standing One’ is confirmed also bv the pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies (222 : ws dr) 
o’TrjabfjLa'os del 4 as intimating that he 
shall always stand') and Recogni¬ 
tions (27 : 4 negat posse se aliquando 
dissolvi, asserens earnem suam ita 
divinitatis sure virtute eompaetam ut 
possit in reternum durare ’). According to Recogn. 1 72, 
Simon further designated himself as 4 virtutem sum mam 
excelsi Dei qui sit supra eonditorem mundi.' Cp § 14 d. 

(t>) We thus find in Simon's case also application of the 
Gnostic distinction between the supreme Deity and his 
subordinate, the creator of the world or demiurge. The 
supreme Deity is incomprehensible and unknown to all 
{Recogn. 237/). 


3. Pseudo-Clem. 

Homm. and 
Recogg.: (a) on 
the Gnostic 
Simon. 


He sent forth the creative Deity to make the world ; having 
done so, the latter declared himself to be God, and demanded 
observance of the Mosaic law. To Simon, also, is attributed 
the doctrine that the souls of men proceed from the supreme 
God (who at the same time is called The Good), but that they' 
have been let down into captivity within the world. The body 
i» their prison (2 57 /.). This enables us to understand what is 
meant when we are told that Simon denied the resurrection of 
the dead {Horn. 2 22). It can be explained from 2 Tim. 2 18, 
according to which the false teachers, who are simply Gnostics, 
declared that the resurrection was past already 7 , by the resur¬ 
rection they understood the soul’s arrival at knowledge of its 
heavenly origin, and its superiority 7 to the body which is its 
prison. Therefore, in their view, for all Gnostics the resur¬ 
rection has already come about, and they consistently denied 
any future resurrection of the body 7 . 


{c) These data may be sufficient to show that it is a 
form of Gnosticism that the pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
and Recognitions are combating in the person of Simon. 

1 f they contained nothing more they would accordingly 
be seen to have arisen, at the earliest, sometime in the 
second century. 

Other indications which do not need to be discussed here lead 
us to the beginning of the third century (so Lipsius, ii. 1 37, n. 2 ; 
Harnack, Lehrb. d. DCft, 1 266 : beginning or middle of third 
century, according to TLZ , 1902, p. 570, even as late as the 4th 
cent., before Eus. [HE iii. 3 S 5]—this after Chapman (below, § 15] 
had disputed their employment by Origen), and to infer a Catholic 
redaction of both writings (so Harnack, l.c.), or at least of the 
Recognitions (so Lipsius, l.c.). The story 7 as to the members of 
Clement’s family 7 who became separated as non-Christians, and 
after their conversion find one another and recognise (whence 
the name ‘ Recognitiones,’ di'ayriopio’fxoi) one another, both in a 
bodily and in a higher sense, has a purely edificatory purpose. 
Apart from the final redaction (see above) the proper standpoint 
of the authors—a Gnostical Jewish Christianity 7 —does not point 
back to the oldest times, and can hardly 7 have e>* rcised much 
influence. Thus, from what has been said up to this point, it 
might well appear that these writings ‘contribute nothing 
towards a knowledge of the origin of the Catholic church and 
doctrine.’ This is, in fact, the opinion of Harnack {Lehrb. d . 
Dogm.-GeschJ-), 1 268), and in his view, indeed, ‘ it may be re¬ 
garded as certain.’ 

The pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions , 
however, contain yet another element of the very 


greatest importance. In them Simon 
displays features whieh are unques¬ 
tionably derived from Paul, and 
plainly show him to be a caricature of that apostle 
drawn by an unfriendly hand, {a) The principal passage 


4. (b) On 

Simon = Paul. 


is Horn. 17 19. 


Here Peter says to Simon: 4 If, then, our Jesus, manifesting him¬ 
self in a vision, made himself known to thee also, and conversed 
with thee, in doing so it was as one who is wroth with an 
adversary 7 , and therefore speaks by visions and dreams [Nu. 
126 - 8 ], or, it may be, even by 7 revelations which I yet] were 
external. Hut can any one be qualified for the teaching office 
through a vision? And if thou wilt say 7 , 4 It is possible,’ then 
(I ask) ‘Why did our teacher for a whole year continually 7 
converse with those who were awake? And, further, how are 
we to believe thy 7 word that he even appeared to thee? How 
can he have appeared to thee, when thy 7 manner of thinking 
is wholly 7 contrary to his doctrine? Hut if thou hast for even 
so much as a single hour been made hlessed and instructed for 
the apostleship by a manifestation of him, then pray declare his 
doctrine, set forth his w 7 ords, love his apostles, and strive not 
against me who companied with him. For indeed thou hast 
come forward as adversary 7 against me who am a firm rock, the 
foundation of the church [Mt. 1618]. If thou wert not an 
adversary 7 ( ai'TiKetfj.ei'os ) thou wouldest not slander me and 
revile my preaching, in order that I, when I utter that which I have 
heard from the Lord face to face, may 7 find no credence, plainly 7 
as if 1 were a condemned and reprobate person (read *ai ep.ov 
d 8 oKifj.ov OVTOS *, cp i Cor. 027]. But if thou sayest that I am 
condemned (el Ka.Teyi’uxrp.evoi' p.e Aeyeis), in doing so thou 
inveighest against God who revealed Christ to me, and 
inveighest against him who on account of this revelation did 
call me blessed [Mt. 16 17]/ and so forth. 


What Gnostic ever personally withstood Peter ? 
According to the incontrovertible statement of Hege- 
sippus {ap. Eus. HE iii. 327/.), Gnosticism arose from 
the times of Trajan after that the sacred choir of the 
apostles had deceased. For what Gnostic had it ever 
been possible to be, like Peter, a personal disciple of 
Jesus during his lifetime upon earth? What Gnostic 
ever gave himself out to be an apostle ? What Gnostic 
ever claimed to have been qualified for the apostolate 
by a definite vision whieh he described? And who 
ever except Paul (Gal. 2ii) spoke of Peter as ‘con¬ 
demned’ {KaTeyvuj/jdvos)? Thus, it was at Antioch 
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that 1 Simon ' assailed Peter and spoke evil of his 
preaching, and it was his vision on the way to Damascus 
(for Paul, according to i Cor. 9 i Gal. 1 1 12, the basis of 
his claim to the apostolate) that is here intended to 
be reduced ad absurdum by a dialectic that really has 
much to say for itself. Already in chaps. 14 and 16 it is 
urged that such a vision could have been produced by 
an evil demon, just as well as by Jesus. 

(b) Nor is this all. The words of Peter in his 
Epistle to Janies prefixed to the Homilies (chap. 2 ) 
relate also to the same incident in Antioch : 4 Some of 
the Gentiles have rejected my doctrine which is in 
accordance with the law [of Moses], while imputing to 
me a certain lawless and nonsensical doctrine {Hvofxbv 
nva Kal (p\vapi 65 r) 8i8aaKa\iap) of the hostile man. 
And indeed while I was in my journeyings some took 
in hand by manifold interpretations to wrest my words 
unto the dissolution of the law, as if 1 myself also were 
of such a mind but did not openly proclaim it ’ (cp the 
charge of hypocrisy, Gal. 2 12 f. ). Nay, more, in Horn. 
20 ig = Recog. 10 61, it is related that Faustus, father of 
Clement, to whom Simon has by witchcraft given his own 
outward semblance, is in Antioch constrained by order 
of Simon publicly to proclaim his repentance in the 
following words :— 

‘ I, Simon, declare this to you, confessing that I have unjustly 
slandered Peter. For he is no false teacher, no murderer, no 
sorcerer, nor any other of those wicked things which I in my 
wrath formerly accused him of. I, myself, who have been 
the author of your hatred against him, beg of you to cease from 
your hatred of him ; for he is a true apostle of the true prophet 
sent by God for the salvation of the world. . . . And now I will 
tell you why it is that I have made this confession. Last night 
angels of God severely scourged me, the godless one, as being 
an enemy (e^Opos) to the herald of the truth. I beseech you, 
therefore, if ever I again should come forward and venture to 
speak against Peter, do not listen to me. For I confess to you : 

I am a magician, I am a false teacher, I am a sorcerer. Per¬ 
haps it is possible by repentance to wipe out my past sins.' 

If the father of Clement aid not occur in an older form of the 
book, we may conjecture that this confession was originally 
there put directly into the mouth of Simon. What is said about 
his chastisement is a malicious allusion to the declaration of 
Paul in 2 Cor. 12 7, as to the cause of his malady, that an angel 
of Satan (ayyeAos 2 arcu/a) had been sent to buffet him. It is 
important to observe that in. Recog. we have the sing.: ‘an 
angel,’ not the pi. ‘angels’ as in Horn. 

(c) If we have here a well-ascertained case in which 
an utterance of Paul regarding himself is spitefully 
twisted to his discredit, soon also we find more of the 
same kind elsewhere. 

In the course of his vindication of himself Paul had, with 
great reserve, declared that he had once been carried up into 
the third heaven (2 Cor. 12 1 /.). This is made ridiculous in 
Rec. 265 : si putas facilem menti tuae accessum esse super coelos 
et considerare te posse quae illic sunt atque immensae illius lucis 
scientiam capere, puto ei qui ilia potest comprehendere facilius 
esse ut sensum suum qui illuc novit ascendere in alicujus 
nostrum, qui adsistimus, cor et pectus injiciat et dicat quas in 
eo cogitationes gerat. 1 The doctrine of Paul that to eat meat 
offered to idols is not forbidden (see more fully under Council, 

§ u, col. 924/) is distorted into the story that Simon in the 
market-place entertained the people of Tyre with the flesh of a 
sacrificial ox and with much wine, thus bringing them under the 
power of the evil demons < [Horn . 73 ; cp 44). This distortion 
is all the more worthy of attention, because the author, in 
connection with it, gives admonitions in the very words of Paul 
‘ to abstain from (or not to be partakers of) the table of devils' 

( rpane£r)< ; Saip-oviov aTre\e(r 0 ai, or p>} p.€TaAap.f 3 dv€Li’, "48; cp 

1 Cor. 10 20_/)). In view of the miracles which Paul himself 
claims in 2 Cor. 12 12 Rom. 15 19, it is easy to understand that 
he came to be spoken of as a magician. In the enumeration of 
the magical powers of which * Simon ’ makes his boast in Reco,g. 

2 9., the ‘ when bound I can loose myself . . . when confined in 
prison I can make the barriers open of their own accord ’ (‘ vinctus 
memetipsum solvam ... in carcere colligatus claustra sponte 
patefieri faciam ’) specially recalls Paul’s liberation from prison 
at Philippi (Acts 16 23-26). Even if this liberation is unhistorical 
(Acts, § 2), it found belief after it had been related, and it can 
have been related a considerable time before the date at which 
Acts was written. Once more, let us take another word that is 
used, not indeed by Paul himself, but with reference to him by 

1 ‘ If you think that there is easy access for your mind ahove j 
the heavens, and that you are able to conceive the things that , 
are there, and to apprehend knowledge of that immense light, I 
think that for him who can comprehend these things it were 
easier to throw his sense which knows how to ascend thither 
into the heart and breast of some one of us who stand by, and 
to tell what thoughts he is cherishing in his breast.’ 
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1 a follower. ^ In Acts 9 15 he is called a chosen vessel of the 
1 Lord; in Recog. 349, Simon is called a vas electionis of the 
devil. 1 

(d) In this violent polemic it is not surprising to find 
thrown back at Simon— i. e. , Paul—the charges which 
Paul had himself levelled at his opponents. 

In 2 Cor. 1113 Paul calls the Judaising emissaries at Corinth 
‘ false apostles’(^eu6a7ro<rToAoi) ; in Horn. 1621 Peter says that 
Jesus foretold false apostles (if/evSanotrroAoi), false prophets, the 
1 forming of sects and lists for supremacy, all which seem to him 
to have taken their beginning with Simon the blasphemer of 
God. In 2 Cor. 11 14 Paul proceeds: ‘And no marvel; for 
even Satan fashioneth himself into an angel of light ’; in Recog . 
2 18, Simon is called the ‘ malignus tran^formans se in splen- 
dorem lucis.’ According to Horn. 233 wickedness (xa/a'a) sent 
forth its comrade in arms, Simon, like a serpent (ws otfnv ; cp 
2 Cor. 11 3), according to Horn. 11 35, as one who preaches under 
a pretence of truth in the name of the Lord and sows false 
doctrines (nAavrji), and it was with reference to him that Jesus 
(Mt. 7 15) foretold the coming of ravening wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. Here, also, may be recalled a saying which does not 
come from Paul himself, but from the author of Acts. This 
writer puts into Paul’s mouth (20 29) the prophecy that after 
his departure grievous wolves shall make their appearance in 
Ephesus, not sparing the flock. It is very probable that refer¬ 
ence is intended here to the Tewish-Christian school of thought, 
which was prevalent in Ephesus under John in the last third 
of the first century. Paul himself had already in 1 Cor 16 9 
spoken of the ‘ many adversaries ’ (avTucetfievoi noAAoi) in 
Ephesus. This expression, also, is taken up and turned against 
| himself in the passage already cited under a , above. 

(e) More especially we find recurring in the pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions three designations 
which are already referred to in the epistles of Paul as 
having been made use of against him. 

When in 2 Cor. 68 Paul says of himself, ‘as deceivers and 
[yet] true ’ (w? TrAai'ot Kal dATjtfds), the censure implied in the 
word 7rAdvos is just as little purely imaginary as is that contained 
11169 : to? ayvoovfjiei'ot, co? 7rai6cvd/Acvot(‘unknown,’ ‘chastened’), 
etc., or that repudiated in 4 5 (‘we preach not ourselves’), or 
that hinted at in 3 1 (‘are we beginning again to commend our¬ 
selves?’), cp 5 12. All these charges had actually been made, 
otherwise Paul would not have needed to repel them (89 c). 
The word most fitted to stick as a term of reproach was * the 
deceiver ’ (6 7rAdros), and in point of fact it does reappear in 
How. 217, which represents Jesus as having foretold that 4 first 
must come a false gospel by the instrumentality of a certain 
deceiver’ [the gospel of freedom from the law] (npwrov 
fid eAtfdv evayyeAiov vnb nAavov TU/09). Cp the nAairq m the 
quotation (11 35 ) cited under d , as also the miracles which Simon 
works (2 33), 4 to astonish and deceive ’ (a-pos KaranArj^ii/ Kal 
drrdrrjv), or (74), the expression ‘deceived before by Simon' 
(utto tot) . . . 2i/u.ojvo9 npoanaTYjdivrts), or the dcceptiones of 
Simon ( Rccog . 365), his ‘slanders’ (SiafioAal: Horn. 3 59). 

Notice further that, according to Gal. 1 10, it was made a 
reproach against Paul that he sought by his doctrine to please 
men ; this comes up again in the words of Peter in I low. IS 10: 

* Since ye have thus spoken to please the multitudes who are 
present ’ (eireifiTj apecrKovrw? toI? napovatv o^Aoi? oiirws ttyrjs). 

Above all, however, it is of the constant designation 
of Simon as 4 enemy ’ (0 exOpos dpdponros, or simply as 
6 ex^pbs, inimicus , see, e.g. , above, b) in both writings, 
that we are able to infer from Gal. 4 16 with a high 
degree of probability that it had already been applied 
by his Galatian adversaries to Paul. It is difficult to 
see how' Paul could have felt any occasion to ask the 
Galatians whether he had been the enemy of the 
Galatians by his preaching of the true gospel, that is of 
the gospel freed from the law' (this is what is intended 
by aXrjdevcop vpup : 416) if he had not been spoken of 
to the Galatians as being their 4 enemy.’ Here should 
be added Mt. 1328 (see below, § 6 c). 

(/) This ‘homo quidam inimicus' according to 
Recog. 1 70 f. raises a tumult against James the episco- 

1 This very drastic kind of polemic is exemplified in the NT 
also. The Gnostics who are controverted in the Epistle of 
Jude (. q.v ., § 2), in common with all Gnostics, divided mankind 
into the two categories of ‘ psychic J and ‘ pneumatic ’; they held 
themselves to be pneumatic. This the author turns round the 
other way in v. 19 : ‘these are they who make a division [/.**., 
between psychic and pneumatic ; not, as in AV, ‘ who separate 
themselves,’ or, as in RV, ‘ who make separations’], sensual, not 
having the spirit.’ There is a still closer parallel to this sub¬ 
stitution of the devil for God in Rev. 224. It is hardly to be 
supposed that the followers of Jezebel made it their boast 
that they ‘ know the deep things of Satan ’; we may be perfectly 
certain that their boast was that they knew the deep things of God. 
All the more sharply sarcastic is the form of the phrase : ‘ Know 
. . . the deep things of Satan, as they say.' But it is Paul who 
is the author of the claim to possess the spirit that searcheth all 
things, yea, the deep things of God (1 Cor. 2 10-12). Cp § 6 b. 
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porum prin- eps at Jerusalem, snatches a firebrand from I 
the altar and with this begins a general Jewish massacre 
of Christians ; he throws James down headlong from 
the top of the steps, so that he lies as one dead. After 
three days the Christians who have tied to Jericho learn 
that the hostile man has received from Caiaphas the 
high priest the commission to persecute all Christians, 
and armed with written missives (‘ epistolaj /from him is 
about to go to Damascus in order to begin the persecu¬ 
tion there, believing that Peter has betaken himself thither 1 
(cp Acts S3 9 1 f. 2t>9-i2 Cal. T 13 1 Cor. 15 9). 

[g) Even the style of Paul is plainly imitated in a 
mocking way. In the recantation ( Horn . 20 19) of 
Simon mentioned above ( b ) we have his deo/icu vp.Cov 
(‘I beseech you’: Gal. 1 12), atVd? €yu> (‘I myself’: 

2 Cor. 10 1), eldfrcu v/xas dlXu> (‘I would have you 
know’: 1 Cor. 11 3), irapaKaXu) ovv (‘I beseech there¬ 
fore’: Rom. 12 1 1 Cor. 4 16 ; cp Eph. 1 1 1 Tim. 2 i); 
elsewhere tl yap, tl otV, etc. 

So also with the apocryphal Acts of Peter and Acts 
of Peter and Paul (as to which see Simon Peter, 

§§ 32-34). Whilst in the apocryphal 


5. Apocryphal 
Acts. 


correspondence of Paul with the 
Corinthians which belongs to the Acta 
Pauli (see Simon Peter, § 39^, n.) the doctrine 
attributed to Simon is Gnostic, in the Apocrypha just 
mentioned Simon appears less as a gnostic than as a 
wonder-worker ; but that bv him the apostle Paul was 
originally meant is manifest here also. 

(a) 'The cpiestion of Paul to Simon : ‘ Why didst 

thou deliver up circumcised men and compel them to be 
condemned and put to death?’ (81a tl <jv irepLTeTfXT]- 
fitvov s Trapldioicas Kai fyayKacras at ’to us KaraKpidcvras 
airoKTavdrivaL ; see Simon Peter, $5 34 e) is decisive. 
There is no Gnostic who could have had either such 
power or such inclination. The words can refer only 
to what Paul did according to Gal. 1 13 1 Cor. 15 9 
Acts83 9 i/. 224/. 2 ( 5 9*12. In this way what follows 
gains in cogency, the original reference to Paul being 
not so absolutely palpable without this key. 

(1 b) In the (pre-Catholic) Acta Petri Simon is spoken 
of as ‘ inimicus,’ ‘condemned’ (i$4<z, e, and Simon 
Peter, §33*/), and even the Greek word 7r\ctEos (§4^) 
has found its way into the Latin text ; according to the j 
Actus Petri cum Simone {4 12, in Acta Apocr. i. p. 49, 1 . 1 

13 and p. 60, 1 . 4) not only is Paul called (‘ magus’ or) I 
‘ planus, ’ but Simon also is described as * planus (et 
deceptor).’ In the (Catholic) Acta Petri et Pauli (43) 
Xero makes it clear that Simon persecutes Peter and 
Paul out of envy, and is a ‘manifest enemy’ (wpodTjXos 
exfyjs) both and of their Master. 

(c) In the disputation on circumcision touched on 
above (a ; cp Simon Petek, §§ 34 e , 39 c), Simon warns 
the Emperor against believing Peter and Paul, as they 
are circumcised and therefore worthless persons. Paul 
makes answer : before we knew the truth we had the 
circumcision of the flesh ; since then, only the circum¬ 
cision of the heart. Peter adds: if circumcision is 
something bad, why art thou circumcised, Simon? It 
will be manifest at once that only the words of Peter, 
not those of Paul, are any effective reply to the reproach 
of Simon. If with Lipsius (II. 1 360) we remove those 
of Paul as being a later addition (cp Simon Peter, 1 
§ 35 e), then the pure antithesis between Simon as the 
opponent and Peter as the defender of circumcision 
comes to light. This, however, is directly contrary to 
the whole representation of Peter elsewhere in these 
Acts ; for here he figures as the one who is doing away 
with the law (Simon Peter, §§ 34 a, 39 r). In so far, 
however, as Peter defends circumcision the effect is to 
take away his complete agreement with Paul (the 
accentuation of which is nevertheless one of the main 
objects of the book ; see Simon Peter, § 35 d), for 

1 He is not here expressly called Simon. Should this be 
intentional, this passage would then have to be relegated to § 6 
as being direct polemic against Paul. 
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here it is only the circumcision of the heart that Paul 
stands up for. Thus in our present passage it is not 
at all the Catholic Peter, but the original genuinely 
Jewish-Christian Peter with whom we have to do, and 
this is our evidence that his opponent was not origin¬ 
ally a Gnostic, but simply an opponent of the Judaising 
of Christianity, in other words, no other than Paul. 

(it) To Paul also applies the further accusation in 
the same passage, that ‘ Simon ’ found it necessary to 
give himself out falsely to be a Jew and to put on the 
semblanee of strict observance of the law in order to 
deceive the people whom otherwise he would not have 
been able to win over to his erroneous doctrine (see 
Simon Peter, § 34 A This clearly points back to 
1 Cor. 9 20 : ‘ to them that are under the law (I became) 
as under the law, not being myself under the law, that 
I might gain them that are under the law.’ We 
recognise also, however, the charge which, according to 
Gal. fin 1 10, was made against Paul by his Judaistic 
opponents, that outside of Galatia he still continued to 
preach circumcision, for everywhere he shapes his 
doctrine so as to please men (see Galatians, § 13, 
middle). 

(e) With this accords (even if not conclusive as 
evidence) the favour which Simon finds with Xero. 
After Xero ha^ proved himself the most dreadful enemy 
which Christianity had, it must have suggested itself 
very readily to the adversaries of Paul to lay it to Paul s 
discredit that he had so expressly enjoined obedience to 
Xero (Rom. 1 1-7) and that Paul’s captivity had l>een 
so mild (Acts 2830/I). As a result of his submissive¬ 
ness such a partiality of the emperor as we find him ex¬ 
pressing for Simon in the Catholic and also in the pre- 
Catholic Acta (Simon Peter, §33/2) seemed natural. 
Cp below, § 12 b. 

(f) Lipsius (ii. I363 f. ) has even conjectured that the 
story of the seeming beheading of Simon (§ 34 c) has at 
its root malicious misrepresentation of the beheading of 
Paul. 

In order that Paul might not have the glory of martyrdom 
his traducershad it that he had not been beheaded, but by a 
trick had brought it about that a ram was decapitated in his stead. 
To this was then added the further touch that he presented him¬ 
self to the emperor as one who had risen from the dead, in order 
thereby to secure acknowledgment of his divinity, and of the 
truth of the promise he had previously made, of a return from 
death after three days. This promise is met with also in quite 
another form in the Philosophumena , 620, where Simon suffers 
himself to be buried by his disciples, and proposes to rise again 
after three days, but does not revive (see Simon Peter, § 32 «, 
n. 1). Evidently the theme has gone through several variations. 
In accord with it is what we read in the Catholic Acta, that Xero 
causes the body of Simon, who has fallen down from the clouds, 
to be watched for three days so as to know whether he will rise 
or not (see Simon Peter, § 34A With Simon’s promise 
Lipsius confronts thestatement of the Acts of Paul (= ‘ Martyrium 
Pauli,’ 4. 6= Pseudo-Linus, ‘Passio Pauli,’ 8 , 18, in Act>i Apost . 
Apocr. 1 112-11632 42) that it was Paul who foretold to Nero 
his return after his beheading and who also fulfilled this pre¬ 
diction. 

(g) Lastly, mention must be made of the attempt of 
Simon to fly to heaven (see Simon Petek, § 33 f/*], 
§ 34 [/!)• The supposition lies close at hand that 
here too we have a malicious perversion of the saying 
of Paul that he had been caught up to the third heaven 
(2 Cor. 122) and that precisely the story of his fall and 
of his death was connected with this because the appeal 
to this rapture into heaven was regarded as a flagitious 
piece of self-glorification, and, should the conjecture of 
Lipsius just mentioned prove correct, the beheading of 
Paul was not regarded as being the true end of his life. 

At the same time it must be observed that Simon’s flying is 
reported in two forms. Alongside of the statement, just recorded 
above, that his desire was to reach heaven by it, we find another 
much simpler one that his intention was simply, by a brief flight, 
to give proof of his magical powers, and thereby secure public 
attention (Simon Peter, §§ 33a, 34 c). For this we have an 
authenticated parallel. Suetonius {Nero, 12) relates that a flying 
professor who had undertaken to play the part of Icarus in a re¬ 
presentation of mythological scenes organised by Nero, in the 
circus on the Campus Martius (that is to say, exactly on the 
scene of the alleged attempt of Simon), at his first attempt fell 
to the ground close beside Nero, who was bespattered with his 
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blood. If it was this or some similar occurrence that suggested 
the ascription to Simon of the attempt at flight, the statement 
that Simon’s intention was to fly to heaven is a further develop¬ 
ment. The possibility remains that the story was manufactured 
with 2 Cor. 12 2 in view ; yet we cannot be confident of this. In 
the pseudo-Clementine Homilies we find merely that Simon flies 
occasionally (2 32), and in the Recognitions (29) this takes the 
special form that Simon promised : ‘ si me de monte excelso 
praecipitem, tanquam subvectus ad terras illajsus deferar.’ 
What seems to He at the basis of this is the promise of Satan 
to Jesus in the temptation on the pinnacle of the temple (Mt. 
4 5yC = Lk. 4 p-n). The evidential value of the arguments ad¬ 
duced at the beginning of this section, however, is not impaired 
by the ambiguous character of the indications last adduced. 

How small is the right of any one to set aside any 
such polemic against Paul as being from the outset 
impossible is shown by the fact that 
in early Christian literature the same 
thing is found also without intervention 
of the mask of Simon, and even 
occasionally with express mention of the name of Paul. 

(a) Epiphanius (Haer. 30 16, end) tells us that in 
Ebionitic Acts of the Apostles was found, regarding the 
apostle Paul, the statement that he was the son of a 
Greek mother and a Greek father belonging to Tarsus, 
that he had spent some time in Jerusalem and there 
desired the daughter of the high priest in marriage, on 
which account he became a proselyte and accepted 
circumcision ; but, having after all failed in his suit, in 
his wrath he wrote against circumcision, the Sabbath, 
and the law. 

(fi) In Rev. 2 14 20 it is said of the followers of Balaam 
and Jezebel that they eat things sacrificed to idols and 
commit fornication. The two classes of persons are 
thus identical in spite of their different names. Nor 
are the Nicolaitans [cp Nicui.aitans] distinct from 
them, for we read {2 15): ‘so also hast thou them that 
hold the teaching of the Nicolaitans in like manner’ 
(otfrws £ x as K0LL vv ( n °t : vv KCLL ) Kparovoras tt)v dtdaxw 

TU)V SlK0\dCTU)V OpLOlCOS). 

That is to say, In that thou (the church of Pergamos)hast the 
Balaamites, thou hast also [in the same persons] those that hold 
the teaching of the Nicolaitans in like manner as the Church of 
Ephesus has (26). Now the Nicolaitans at Ephesus are in 22 
said to be apostles who have been found to be false ; and of the 
adherents of Jezebel we are told in 2 24 that they profess to have 
known the depths of Satan. All these accusations fit Paul; the 
last of them must be understood in the manner indicated above 
(§ 4 c, n.). To eat meat offered to idols and to commit fornica¬ 
tion had been indeed sanctioned by Paul if we take ‘fornication ' 
in the sense that has been indicated under Council, § 11, col. 
925. As he had already called his opponents false apostles 
(2 Cor. II13) it is not surprising if we find them hurling back 
this reproach at himself and his followers (cp § 4(f). The later 
the date to which the epistles in Rev. 2 /. are assigned (see John, 
Son of Zebedee, § 11) the more easily possible does it become 
that in them it is no longer Paul himself, but a later school that 
is being controverted, a school which made perhaps a more 
thoroughgoing use in practice of this doctrine of freedom from 
the law than he himself made, or which even abused that 
principle ; but neither is it possible to show from the text itself 
that it cannot by any means have been directed even against 
Paul. On 13 11-17, see § 1 b. 

(c) Even in the First gospel, in all probability, it is 
Paul who is alluded to alike as the ‘ enemy' 
avOpuiros), of Mt. 1328, and as the ‘least’ (eXaxttrros) 
in the kingdom of heaven ; see Gospels, §§ 112 c, 128 c. 
Cp above, § 4 e, end. 

(d) As for the canonical book of Acts, the polemic 
against Paul which underlies 89-24 and 2422-26, and 
which is artificially turned aside by the composer, will 
come under our consideration later {§§ 13 /, 12 b\ 
cp also Barje.sus). Kreyenbiihl (214-216; §15 below), 
it may be added, sees also in Acts 14 8-20 and 19 11-19 
a similar proceeding on the composer’s part. 

In Lystra Paul was only stoned ; the divine worship which he 
is represented as having received, rests only on the detraction 
of his Judaising adversaries, who thereby, as elsewhere in 
the person of Simon, wished to represent him as a man 
who owed his success with the Gentiles—these, according to 
Kreyenbiihl, are figured in the lame man blind from his birth— 
to magical arts. The magical efficacy assigned to the handker¬ 
chiefs and aprons touched by him (19 12) is held in like manner 
to be an invention due to a similarly hostile intention. In the 
Nicolaus, also, of Clement of Alexandria (Strom, iii. 4 2^, p. 
522, ed. Potter), who, when he had been rebuked by the apostles 
for jealousy, offered his beautiful wife to any one who chose to 
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marry her, Kreyenbiihl also ( 190 /.) finds Paul who gave up the 
‘chaste virgin,’ the primitive church, to the Gentiles, and thus 
to fornication. Such conjectures hardly rise to the level of 
probability, even although the difficulties suggested by stories 
of this kind when literally taken remain worthy of attention. 

(e) Similarly it is necessary to receive with caution 
the view of Preuschen (ZNTl\\ 1901, pp. 169 [186]- 
201), that the form of Paul underlies the delineation of 
the Antichrist in the Christian Apocalypse of Elias, 1 
although the coincidences, especially also with the 
Acta Pauli, are some of them really striking. 

Preuschen himself says that a searching investigation as to 
the history of the origin of this Apocalypse is still needed. Ac¬ 
cording to Schiirer ( TLZ t 1899, pp. 4-8), it is later than Clement 
of Alexandria. If this be so, the features of the picture of Paul 
cannot have been transferred to the Antichrist for the first time 
when Paul’s high place had become undisputed ; that must have 
occurred much earlier, when the hatred against Paul was still 
alive and did not shrink even from such a distortion of his 
picture as this. In the transference of these features to the 
Apocalypse of Elias now before us, misunderstandings, however, 
can easily have crept in. This admonishes to great caution. 
Moreover, Preuschen’s work is not yet completed. 

At the same time, however, Preuschen's view regard- 

7 Simon as ^P oca tyP se °f Elias leads to the 

L question whether perhaps the figure of 

ArwnlvnfiPQ bimon n0t als ° underlle th ^ P^ure 

P ^ * of the Antichrist in apocalyptic writings. 

(«) Preuschen ( l.c . 173-176) answers this question in 
the affirmative so far as Silyll. 363-74 2165-170 are con¬ 
cerned. That in 363 the expression 1 afterwards shall 
Beliar come forth from theSebastenes’ (etc 8e ^.cjiaaTrji'Qv 
B e\tap pLeroTnaOev), 'Zc l fiaart]voi has never as yet 
been satisfactorily explained is true. 

£e /3 aerros is the Greek rendering of Augustus, a name of 
honour which Octavian first received in 27 fi.e. Should 'Hefiao-- 
Trjvoi, however, mean, not people of Augustus, but people of 
Samaria, neither is this designation possible at an earlier date 
than 27 B.C., for it was not till then that Samaria received the 
name Sebaste. _ In order to be able to maintain the very tempt¬ 
ing interpretation which refers the widow ruling the world in 
3 75-80 to Cleopatra, and the triumvirate clearly indicated in 
3 51 f. to Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus, and thus fixes the 
date of the whole piece 3 36-92 as falling somewhere between 40 
and 30 B.C., scholars have found it necessary to take the: ex¬ 
pression Se /3 acnr)voi as proleptically possible even before the 
official bestowal of his name of honour upon Augustus, or to 
regard the verse in which it occurs as an interpolation. Preuschen 
understands the world-ruling woman ( 7 '. 75 ) of Rome (that in v. 
77 she is called a widow, and that in 7?'. 47 52 Rome is designated 
by its own proper name he does not take into consideration) and 
then interprets the Beliar who is to arise from among the 
Samaritans as referring to Simon the Magician. It is correct to 
say that the rather vague delineation here and in 21(5-170 
presents no obstacle to stand in the way of this identification ; 
but the identification is not yet thereby established. 

In fact, it appears even to be directly excluded if 7*. 69 is 
correctly interpreted : Beliar is to seduce many men, namely 
‘as well faithful and elect Hebrews as also lawless ones, and 
other men w ho never at all heard of God ’ (h-iotovs t’ exAexTou? 
6 ’ 'tifipaiovs avopou? re xat aAAous arepas oiTU'CS outtoF oAojs 
0 eou eun?/covo-cu'). Jiilicher, who was the first to interpret Beliar 
as referring to Simon Magus (TLX, 1896, 379), find* mankind 
here divided into three classes : (1) Christians (jrto-rous exAexToi's), 
(2) Jews ('EjBpatous ardpovs), and (3) Gentiles (aAAous avtpas, 
etc.). In that case, however, the third re ought to have come 
after ‘E0patou?, not after aropovs. Grammatically possible 
would be another threefold division : (1) 7 rt<rrov?, ( 2 ) exAtxrou? 
‘E/ 3 patoi»s. (3)drdpous xat aAAous ardpas, etc. Only, in that case 
the 7ria-Toi would certainly not mean Christians ; otherw ise the 
‘E/ 3 paioi would not be called exAexToi. If the passage is due to 
a Christian, as Jiilicher supposes, then the only right construc¬ 
tion is that which takes aj'dpou? as a predicate of 'E/Spatov?, 
as above. Moreover, in the third class just supposed the /cat 
would have a disturbing effect. If the re after ai’dixovs could 
mean * and,’ then it would be permissible to render xai by “ also ’: 
‘and also other godless men.’ The re, however, after ayopou? must 
mean ‘as also’ since that after mo-rovs means ‘as well ’; con¬ 
sequently KaC can only mean ‘and.’ The only unexceptionable 
translation is accordingly the following : ‘ As w-ell faithful and 
elect Hebrews as also lawless ones, and other men,’ etc. As 
these ‘other men ’ are the Gentiles, only Jews can be meant by 
the ‘lawless ones.’ If on this rendering one were to seek fur 
Christians also, they must be indicated by the “faithful and 
elect Hebrew's,’ in other words must be exclusively Jewish 


1 German translation from the Coptic by Steindorff in TU 
17 3, 1899; as Apocalypse of Sophonias already published by 
Stern in Z.f. dgypt. Spracke, 1886, pp. 115-135, and in French 
by Bouriant, Me moires de la mission archeologique nu Cairo , 
i. 2 260-279 (1885) » not t0 H e confounded with the Jewish Apoca¬ 
lypse of Elias cited by the Church Fathers ; see Schiirer, GJl’P) 
2673-676, ET ii. 3 129*132. 
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Christians, which will hardly he supposed by any one. Rather 
does the author divide the Jews into the two classes of the 
‘faithful and elect’ and the ‘lawless,’ placing the Gentiles 
alongside of them. In that case, however, the passage is not 
the work of a Christian, and therefore it does not relate to Simon 
Magus; for it was only among Christians and not at all among 
Jews that Simon Magus passed for a person so objectionable 
and at the same time so important that he could be identified 
with the devil. 

Nor yet even among Christians was any such estimate put 
upon him at so early a date as in the apostolic age ; he acquired 
it by the enhanced importance which came to be attached to 
him through the romance of which he was the hero. Thus if 
Simon should be meant we should have to reject as too early 
the dating of Preuschen, who understands by the three men 
who destroy Rome ( [z \ 51 /.) Galba, Otho, and Vitellius (68 and 
60 A.D. ) and by the fire from heaven (z>. 53 f.) the eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 a.d. Moreover the second dating cancels the 
first; for that Galba, Otho, and Vitellius had destroyed Rome 
could no longer be believed after 69 a.d. GefTcken {TU 23 1 
p. 15), who agrees with Jiilicher as regards Simon Magus, 
judiciously leaves the date undetermined. Vet it is altogether 
wrong to take z<zk 36-92 or even on 1 5* zn>. 46-92 as a unity. In 
the passage before us the destruction of the world by fire is 
predicted as something new no less than ihree times (53-61, 
71-74, 84-87); and moreover the destruction of Rome by the 
three men just referred to follows upon the reign of the Messiah 
over all the earth (46*52), whilst of course it must have preceded 
it, and the reign of the widow over the world follows upon the 
destruction of the world together with Reliar and his followers 
by fire (71-77), and also upon the destruction of Rome by the 
three men already related in v. 51 _/T, which would be equally 
inappropriate whether the widow he taken as meaning the 
widow Cleopatra or Rome. Thus only zn>. 63*74 come into 
account as a unity for our present discussion. 

{b) Simon the Magician has been detected in the 
'other beast' of Rev. 13 n-17 (which in 1(3 13 1920 20 10 
is called the 'false prophet’) in recent years by Spitta 
(Ofenb . d. Job., 1889, pp. 380-385) and Erbes {Offenb. 
Job., 1891, pp. 25-27). This identification may in some 
measure suit the wonderful works which are attributed 
to this beast in 13 13-15U. But it no way suits the regard 
for the worship of the Emperor in w. 12 15^, and the 
exclusion of those who have not the mark of the beast 


on hand or forehead from the buying and selling, unless 
we choose to suppose that the figure of Simon furnished 
merely the outlines for this second beast which were 
filled in bv the author with essentially new features. 

Still less have Volk mar (Comm. z. OJfcnb. Job., 1862, pp. 197- 
213), IJI0111 ( 7 Vf. T, 1884, pp. 175-181) and Kappeler ( TheoL 
Ztsckr. aus dcr Schweiz, 1893, pp. 40-62, 65-69) succeeded, 
without resort to the greatest lengths of allegorical interpretation, 
in finding the apostle Paul in the second beast; on any literal 
exegesis, not even the miracles which cause no difficulty when 
referred to Simon can, by any possibility, he assigned to Paul. 

( c ) In so far, however, as, after the example of 
Gunkel {Schopf. u. Chaos, 1895) ai) d Bousset ( Anti¬ 
christ, 1895), line taken is that of seeking in the 

leading apocalyptic forms merely renewals of older 
figures, whether of mythological or of literary origin, 
which assumed once for all a normative character that 
underwent only slight modifications when applied to 
new circumstances and conditions, it may certainly 
be worth while to inquire whether Paul, or Simon, or 
the features in the figure of Simon which have been de¬ 
rived from Paul, have contributed elements to the shaping 
of these renewed apocalyptic figures. Preuschen's aim 
is nothing less than to show that it was by the introduc¬ 
tion of the form of Paul that the figure of Antichrist, 
originally thought of as a ruler, assumed the character 
of a false teacher, so that both types of Antichrist 
thenceforward existed alongside of each other. 

After the survey just made of the appearances of 
Simon in the literature of early Christianity, our next 

8. Four forms ‘ ask nulst be *° a f erw ‘ n " ba ‘ r , esu, ‘ s ' 
of Simon dis- ’ f an - v / can , be clalmed - (“> ln ‘ he 
tinguished. first . place ' h ; ls ^come evident that 
we have to do with three distinct 
magnitudes which meet us. now here now there, under 
the form of Simon. To these must be added as a 
fourth a Jewish magician of Cyprus, Simon, a guard of 
the procurator Felix, who employed him to draw away 
Drusilla from her husband, Azizus king of Emesa, and 
procure her in marriage for himself (Jos. Ant. xx. 7 2, § 
141/)• To him we shall return afterwards (§ 12^4 


I 


I 




Meanwhile, the three figures that have come before us 
in the literature we have hitherto been surveying are : 
(i)the Samaritan magician as Acts, on the first im¬ 
pression, seems to present him ; (2) the Gnostic, founder 
of the Gnostic sect of the Simonians ; (3) the distorted 
image of the apostle Paul. 

( 3 ) It is indispensably necessary that we should 
distinguish these three forms as sharply as possible, and 
especially necessary in cases where they may have come 
to be mixed up in one and the same writing. In this 
sense, we have already treated separately the Gnostic 
and the perverted image of Paul as they are found in 
the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions 
(§ 3 /•)• 1 ° these writings Simon appears as a magician 

also ; but if thereby the magician who, according to 
Acts, made his appearance in the very first years of 
Christianity, is to be understood, then the Gnostic 
system ascribed to him does not at all fit, for it is of 
much later date. 

Now, magicians have existed in all ages, and thus it were 
easily conceivable that the author of the Gnostic system in 
question,'in the second century, was really also at the same time 
a magician. As against this suggestion, however, two considera¬ 
tions must be borne in mind ; not only that Gnosis and magical 
arts are united in the fancy of the Church fathers (who attributed 
to their adversaries, without discrimination, all kinds of evil 
things) more easily than they are in reality, but also that, on 
this view, we lose all connection with the Samaritan Simon of 
the earliest Christian times, a connection which is nevertheless 
presupposed in so far as Simon is opposed by Peter. If, in view 
of this, we decline to give up the connection, we must neverthe¬ 
less recognise that in the pseudo-Clementines all the three forms 
of Simon are mixed up with one another so as to form a com¬ 
pletely impossible figure. T he case is similar in the apocryphal 
Acts; only, there the Gnostic features in the person of Simon 
are not very prominent. On Acts 8 9-24 see § 14. 


(c) If, then, we desire to get at the truth of the 
matter, it is an exceedingly perilous thing to be too 
readily prepared to find a harmonious picture, instead 
of various features derived from distinct sources. Thus, 
the argument is very widely current that, inasmuch as in 
the Simon of the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and 
Recognitions a Gnostic tendency is being controverted, 
he cannot, at the same time, have any Pauline features; 
in fact, the myth has even come into being that Lipsins 
too, in conceding the Anti-Gnostic character of these 
writings, has also given up their Anti-Pauline character. 
Similarly, it is often supposed that nothing more is re¬ 
quired than the postulate of the actual existence of a 
Samaritan magician of the name of Simon, in order to 
make it possible to set aside all supposed reference to 
Paul in the narrative of Acts 8 : or, where a little more 
caution is exercised, it is supposed that the same result 
can be reached by the observation that the figure of 
Simon there exhibits Gnostic characteristics. 

If once we are prepared to keep these different 
characteristics strictly separate, and at 
the same time to recognise their 
presence together (should they happen 
to be present together) in one and the 
same writing, the next question for us 
comes to be whether the Anti-Pauline 


9. The Anti- 
Pauline 
polemic older 
than the 
Anti-Gnostic. 


polemic is older than the Anti-Gnostic. 

(a) One might suppose that the answer could not be 
doubtful, seeing that Paul himself was before Gnosticism. 
The consequences, however, which have been deduced 
by the Tubingen school from this view of the case cause 
many to shrink from accepting this result, however 
obvious. 

These critics are utterly averse to making the admission that 
any such intense hatred could really ever have been directed 
against Paul, as would follow from the malignant and perverse 
representation of him implied in the Homilies , and Recognitions , 
and in the apocrvphal Acts, should it be the fact that the 
passages in question date from the earliest Christian times. 
The ideal of Acts, that the multitude of them that believed (as 
also the apostles) were of one heart and soul (432) dominates 
the current conception of that period much too strongly to make 
it possible for many to recognise as historical any conflict of so 
profound and far-reaching a character as that revealed in these 
writings. 

(b) Only, what is it that is done in order to avoid the 
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unwelcome admission of its historical character? Any 
attempt to explain away the hatred which these writings 
breathe against the Simon with whom they deal, 
promises little success. Thus, of necessity, one is 
driven to the assertion that the Anti-Gnostic interest is 
in these authors the original one and the Anti-Pauline 
features are merely later introductions, much in the 
same way as an artist, in order to give greater life to 
his picture, will introduce into it here and there a few 
additional touches, but without altering the nature of 
the work as a whole. 

(*:) This assumption, however, of the posteriority of 
the Anti-Pauline polemic in these writings is completely 
untenable. How should the writers have come to 
make precisely Paul their target? If there had been a 
conflict between him and another school of primitive 
Christianity from which these writers were not perhaps 
far removed, the conflict was nevertheless buried at the 
death of Paul. 

It is coming to be more and more generally recognised that 
the real Paulinism hardly survived the lifetime of its author (so 
Harnack himself, Lehrb. d. DC l(-) 46, n. 1, 52/ 78/, 116, etc.). 
Whilst the most general of all its results— the admission of the 
Gentiles to Christianity without observance of the law—was 
accepted in its own interests by the Church now beginning to be 
Catholic, every other special interest which Paul had promoted, 
and even his services in connection with the carrying out of the 
universalism which now was taken as a thing of course, passed 
into oblivion. Already the book of Acts represents Peter as the 
real originator of this, and Paul as but his follower in it (Acts, 

§ 4). Simultaneously, however, this book and the whole of that 
literature and period gave to Paul more and more a place of 
honour beside Peter (see Ministry, § 36), and his writings 
during the second century gained more and more of a canonical 
position. 

Thus, partly forgotten so far as his conflict with the 
attitude of the original apostles is concerned, and partly 
highly honoured as an apostle of bygone days : how . 
should Paul ever come to be in the second, or, so far as 
the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions are 
concerned, even in the third or fourth century, the 
object of so fanatical a hatred? It is a psychological 
impossibility. Add to this that the writers, by the 
introduction of Pauline features, would have been making 
unrecognisable the picture of that which they wished to 
combat (§ 10 a). 

(d) Harnack has felt this, and drawn the consequence ! 
which is the only possible one : ‘ perhaps the Pauline 
features of the [pseudo-Clementine] magician altogether 
are an appearance merely’ [Lehrb. d. Dogm.-gesch. 
P-) 269). In the light of our preceding investigations, 
the boldness of this proposition will be apparent. 

How could such a judgment be possible, or that of Headlam 
( / ThSt. , : 9 oi/, pp. 53/): ‘With the possible exception of 
one passage, there is not the slightest sign of anti-Paulinism, 
and nowhere is there any opposition to St. Paul’? Is it, 
perchance, due to the fact that Headlam has his eye only on 
the real Paulinism and finds that the polemic of the pseudo- 
Clementines and apocryphal Acts does not touch that, and then 
omits to ask whether the authors perhaps precisely by their 
malicious distortion of the image of Paul deliberately wished to 
harm him more than would have been possible by means of any 
honourable polemic? 

(e) The examples of polemic against Paul without 
the mask of Simon, already adduced in § 6, must have 
shown how deep the antipathy to Paul went, and how 
widespread it was even where we have not to do with 
writings which clothe themselves in the form of a 
romance. The epistles of Paul himself, however, con¬ 
tain still more traces of this. 

In §§4^ 5 d, we have already touched on what admits of 
being inferred from Gal. 5ii (still preaching circumcision), 

1 10 (seek to please men), 4 16 (e’x^po?), 2 Cor. 68 (irAai'os). 
Paul’s self-commendation in 2 Cor. 3 1 5 n/, his preaching, of 
himself (4 5), and his claim to have been taken up into the third 
heaven and into Paradise (12 2-4), needed only to be exaggerated 
a little and the charge of self-deification was ready. To these 
have to be added, further, the charges which Paul would not be 
found repudiating so emphatically if they had never been made 
against him : such as that he walks in carnal wisdom (2 Cor. 1 12), 
writes other things than appear ( 1 13), says Yea and Nay in 
the same breath ( 1 17), corrupts the word of God (217), seeks 
to be lord of the faith (1 24), uses his power for the destruction 
of the churches (108 13 10), when present is weak but comes 
forward in his letters with the greatest claims (10 9/ 1). 
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From his refusal of financial support for himself, the inference 
was drawn that plainly he was conscious of not being a real 
apostle, otherwise he would have made use of the privilege of 
those who were (1 Cor. I* 15 2 Cor. 11 10). To this it was added, 
further, that he applied to his own uses the collections which he 
caused to be made for the poor in Jerusalem (2 Cor. 12 16-18 7 2, 
end). Finally, ‘chastened ’ (irai8ev6/ji.ei'ot) in 2 Cor. 69 can only 
be understood as meaning that his malady had been interpreted 
as a divine punishment for his opposition to the Christianity of 
the original apostles. 

(/) All these charges and reproaches, however, proceed, 
in the last resort at least, from the Judaizers who came 
to Corinth or to Galatia and sought to turn against 
Paul the churches which he had founded — in other 
words, from the representatives of that school which 
speaks in the pseudo-Clementine writings and apocryphal 
Acts or at least in their sources. If one desires not to 
be unjust to them, one will even have to concede that 
Paul had provoked them to the utmost by his persistent 
advocacy of his own views, by his unsparing attack e\en 
upon Peter at Antioch (Gal. 2 11-21), by his blunt judg¬ 
ment upon things which they regarded as sacred, by 
the anathema he pronounced upon their gospel (Gal. 
18 /.), by his biting sarcasm (Gal. 5 12), and by his 
sweeping condemnation of everything about them 
(2 Cor. 11 13-15). We are only too readily inclined to 
take sides with Paul and to find in his case certain 
things to be perfectly correct, which in his adversaries 
we would either condemn without qualification, or even 
declare to be historically impossible. Whether, for 
example, Paul says that his opponents are servants 
of Satan (11 15), or whether the pseudo-Clementine 
Recogtiitions say that Paul is a chosen instrument of 
Satan (349) comes to very much the same thing ; and, 
viewed from their standpoint, Paul must really have 
seemed to them quite as much the enemy of the truth 
as they to him—for after all he was doing away with 
the law concerning which they could quite honestly 
feel convinced that it had been laid down by God as 
of perpetual obligation (see Council, § 3, begin.). 
Instead of denying the manifestlv-patent fact that the 
opposing schools, within the borders of primitive 
Christianity, carried on their controversies with the 
utmost violence, we ought rather to be unfeignedly 
glad that the Christian religion possessed within itself 
sufficient vitality to enable it to survive so severe a 
crisis. 

(g) There is accordingly but one presupposition 
only, by means of which it will be really possible to 
hold the anti-Pauline features in the pseudo-Clementines 
to be more recent than the anti-Gnostic, namely the 
assumption that the principal Pauline epistles are 
more recent than the Gnosticism, which the pseudo- 
Clementines combat. JSo Loman (Th.T, 1883, 
pp. 25-47), Meyboom (id. 1891, 1-46), and Steck 
(Galaterbrief 325-335 [1888]). It makes little differ¬ 
ence here, whether on this view’ the two things are 
also regarded as contemporaneous. Marcion passes 
for the chief representative of the gnosis which is 
controverted. We note further that Meyboom finds 
the polemic in the Homilies the fresher, and derived 
more from direct observation of the two views he opposes, 
Marcionitism and the Antinomism set forth by the 
‘ canonical Paul ’; that of the Recognitions he finds 
more colourless and confused. Against the 

denial of the genuineness of the principal Pauline 
epistles altogether, see Galatians, §§ 1-9. 

If then it is impossible to deny the existence of the 
Anti-Pauline polemic or to maintain that it is later than 
x . „ the Anti-Gnostic, the next question 

10 j a 1 comes to be as to how' it came to 

and Anti-Gnostic be connectec i t an d even combined 

polemic how with the Anti-Gnostic in such a 
connected. manner as we see, especially in the 
Homilies and Recognitions. (a) Harnack, in so far 
as he does not explain the Anti-Pauline element as only 
seeming (above, § 9 d), says upon this point (loc. cit.) 
that the pseudo-Clementines * before aught else con- 
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trovcrtcd Simon Magus and his followers .... but 
also the apostle Paul, and seem to have transferred 
Simonian features to Paul, and Pauline features to 
Simon. 1 The question still remains, however, Why 
they did so? If they depicted Simon or Paul otherwise 
than each of them in reality was, they only obscured the 
picture of each, whilst in the polemic that was being 
waged, it must nevertheless have always been a matter 
of primary importance to depict the adversary in such 
a way that every one could clearly recognise him. The 
literary skill of the authors must accordingly, on the 
assumption of Harnaek here presupposed, that they 
wrote their works as we now have them without making 
use of any sources, be ranked very low ; in reality, 
however, it is admittedly very considerable. By the 
judgment we have quoted, accordingly, Harnaek has 
merely raised another problem, not solved the one in 
hand. 

(b) Harnaek proceeds (loc. cit .), 'Yet it remains also 
possible that the Pauline features, borne by the magician, 
came first into existence in the process of redaction, in 
so f.ir as in the course of this the whole polemic against 
Paul was deleted, but certain portions of it were woven 
into the polemic against Simon.’ The assumption 
underlying these words is of the utmost importance. 
We see Harnaek here reckoning, as he had not yet 
done in the preceding sentence, with literary antecedents 
of the pseudo-Clementine writings. 

This is in point of fact indispensable, if only for the reason that 
we find the Homilies for considerable stretches dealing with the 
same mailers as the Recognitions , and then again diverging | 
widely from them and also changing the order of the occurrences 
which both relate in common. Further, in Recog. it is 

said that Clement, at the instance of Peter, wrote down and 
sent to James in ten books (the so-called KrjpvyuaTa of Peter) 
the discourses held by Peter in his disputation with Simon in 
Cnesarea, and in the same place is given a list of the contents of 
this writing which shows that it dealt with things which occur 
also in the pseudo-Clementines of to-day. To this must be 
added the family romance, and other matter which again points 
to a separate origin (above, § 3^). 

And yet it is precisely this question as to possible 
sources of this literature that we may not propound 
if Harnack’s dictum is to hold good that these writings 
cannot be called into requisition in any investigation 
regarding primitive Christianity, because they did not 
come into existence at all until the third or fourth century, 
(iranted that their present form is not older than the 
third or fourth century, nevertheless their sources 
certainly arc older, and it is the bounden duty of the 
historian to look into them. Harnaek withdraws him¬ 
self from the task, although he has himself recognised 
its existence in the sentence we have quoted. Finally, 
immediately afterwards lie goes on to say as quoted 
above (§ 9 of), ' the Pauline features of the magician are 
perhaps only apparent.’ The student who finds him¬ 
self disinclined to follow this path out of the difficulty 
which Harnaek himself treads so hesitatingly, has no 
longer to face the question whether one is to 1 believe' 
in a primeval Simon-romance (so Harnaek ; see Simon 
Pktkr, § 31 n ), but whether one is prepared in dis¬ 
charge of the duty of a historian to probe the matter to 
the bottom. 

(c) That Harnaek's hint of the result to which this 
would lead (above, b, begin.) is a happy one cannot 
be said. How arc wc to conceive to ourselves even I 
so much as the initial juxtaposition of an anti-Simonian 
and an anti-Pauline polemic, which Harnaek even 
presupposes at a certain stage of his hypothesis 
where he does not yet take account of a fusion of 
different sources ? But why afterwards was the anti- 
Pauline polemic deleted ? How came it about that never- , 
theless certain portions of the polemic against Paul got 
themselves woven into that against Simon ? From mere I 
confusion ? No doubt some transference of traits that | 
suit Paul to Simon has occurred ; but this can be 
explained with any psychological probability only by 
supposing that the hatred against Paul in those circles, 
within which these writings took their rise, still con- 
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tinued to be active, and that what this hatred had found 
to be worthy of detestation in Paul, was involuntarily 
imputed, without any basis of fact, to other persons also 
simply from the need it felt to give itself air. This is 
only a proof of the original strength and bitterness of 
the hostility in question against the apostle. In him 
his enemies saw the embodiment of all that was detest¬ 
able, nay devilish. If now, in course of time, there 
arose other teachers whose position resembled his, yet 
was not identical with it, the inclination was only too 
natural, in those who disapproved, to fix their attention 
only on the points of agreement, and to carry o\er, 
without alteration, to the newcomers the sentence of 
condemnation that had long ago been pronounced upon 
Paul, and all the words of censure in which it had 
been conveyed—‘enemy,’ ‘false teacher,’ 'devil’s tool,’ 
‘magician,’ ‘ dcifier of self,' and the like. Without 
the existence of a deeply-rooted hatred against Paul 
that continued to be active down to a later time, all 
this would not have been possible ; but as soon as its 
existence is recognised, the mingling of the attributes 
of distinct persons is no longer unintelligible. In like 
manner also in that ease one is in a position to under¬ 
stand that people of this fanatical sort, when un¬ 
questionably new characteristics emerged, did not allow 
themselves to be led by this to recognise that a new 
thing had appeared, that was not to be identified with 
the old, but simply regarded the new characteristics in 
question as a fresh development of the long familiar 
and detestable characteristics of the original adversary. 

(< d) One new characteristic of the kind just referred 
to, undoubtedly, was the divine worship implied in the 
erection of a statue in Rome (above, § 2 a). Even the 
most fertile imagination could hardly have constructed 
this out of the image of Paul. 

Lipsius, therefore (ii. 140 is probably right when he 
supposes this assertion about Simon to owe its origin to the 
stupid misunderstanding of Justin, and to have found its way 
into the Recognitions only after Justin’s statement had become 
current. Here it is even put in the mouth of Simon as a 
prophecy : ‘adorabor ut deus, publice divinis donabor honoribus, 
ita ut simulacrum mihi statuentes tanquam deusn colant et 
adorent ’ (29; cp 363 where Rome is expressly named as the 
place). It is, however, as great a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of Lipsius as that already (§ 8 c) noted when F.rbes 
{Z. /. Kirchengesch. 22 , 1901, 13/I) reports it in the following 
terms: ‘that the Clementine story of Peter's conflicts with 
Simon in Rome can only have arisen on the foundation of 
the statement of Justin.’ Lipsius does not say this of these 
conflicts in genetal, but expressly only of ‘ the Gnostic figure of 
Simon.’ From the view which Krbes adopts, he draws the con¬ 
clusion that 4 we have no need at all to go into the question 
as to the sources and the strata of that [pseudo-Clementine] 
literature, and are now already in a position to affirm that the 
legend which brings Peter in conjunction with Simon Magus to 
Rome, cannot have arisen until after 147 a.d. [i.e., after Justin].' 

What Lipsius holds, and at the same time what we 
too, it would seem, ought to hold, is the exact opposite 
of this. If, through an error of Justin with reference 
to a certain Gnostic, a statement arose which subse¬ 
quently came to be incorporated in the pseudo- 
Clementines, we have all the more pressing occasion 
for inquiring what was the form which these writings 
exhibited, and what the picture of Simon which they 
presented, before the introduction of such Gnostic 
features. 

(<’) Lipsius, it is true, since 1876 (JPT 636/, 
Apokr. Ap.-gesch. ii. 138/ 363) has abandoned his 
earlier attempt to reconstruct, as a single writing, a 
purely Anti-Pauline, pre-Gnostic source which should 
embrace the whole of the existing Anti-Pauline material 
that we now find dispersed in the pseudo-Clementines 
and the apocryphal Acta — not, however, because it 
had been shown to be wrong, but simply because it 
could not be proved to be right. All the more 
decidedly, however, does he maintain that this whole 
Anti-Pauline polemic existed in an oral form before the 
introduction of the Gnostic features. This is in fact 
the least that we must suppose, unless all the facts 
which we have pointed out regarding the polemic 
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against Paul are to be simply denied. Nor should a 
renewed attempt to find in the Clementines a written 
source of this kind be simply banned as impossible. 
Attention must, however, be called also to the fact that 
the position held by Lipsius has only in appearance 
been made worse bv the new turn he has given to it, 
and in reality has been improved. 

It can appear to be more questionable if it is unable to find 
support on any written source capable of being separated out from 
the writings before us, and if the possibility has to be reckoned 
with that the Anti-Pauline legend existed for long only in an 
oral form, and was reduced to writing only after the Gnostic 
features had been combined with it. Nor is this really difficult 
to suppose. The mixture of features, and the difficulty felt in 
keeping them clearly separate, become easily intelligible on the 
assumption that the writing was done at a late date ; but the 
certainty of the existence of a mass of matter that was originally 
purely Anti-Pauline is not destroyed by the absence of any book 
in which this had been committed to writing. The hatred 
against Paul which still finds expression through the present 
forms of the writing which have been so much worked over, was 
strong enough to secure that every one, even without their 
being committed to writing, should know perfectly well what 
was the nature of the charges brought against Paul. 


The positive advantage offered by the new form of 
the hypothesis of Lipsius is a chronological one. On 
the supposition of a written source, difficulties can be 
raised by the question as to whether it is really older 
than the period of Gnosticism (from about ioo A.D.), 
from which the non-Pauline features of the legend are 
derived. In presence of a legend that existed orally 
only, this difficulty disappears ; for such a legend 
naturally must have existed since the days of Paul, in 
whose own letters we have already been able to point 
out so many of the features which it presents (§ ye). 

If originally it was Paul who was attacked under the 
guise of Simon alike in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
and Recognitions and in the Apocryphal 
Acts (above, § 4 /.), the question in¬ 
evitably arises whether this happened 
in the two groups of writings indepen¬ 
dently, or whether both groups have a 
common origin. 

(a) The first view is favoured by the 
circumstance that the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and 
Recognitions deal exclusively with encounters in Palestine 
and Syria, the Apocryphal Acts only with encounters in 
Rome. In many instances scholars have contented 
themselves with establishing this fact and then holding 
the question as at once settled. 

(, b) The idea, however, which underlies this whole 
polemic against ‘ Simon ’ is most distinct^ against this, 
the idea, namely, that Peter has to follow Simon into 
every place where the latter has spread his erroneous 


11. Original 
oneness of 
anti-Pauline 
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teaching. 

That this is Peter’s task is everywhere taken for granted as a 
thing of course. Take, for example, Horn. 14 12, where we find 
Peter saying that Simon is in Antioch (with Ammbion); ‘ when, 
then, we get there and come upon them, the disputation can 
take place’; out of a large number of other passages we may 
point also to 2 17 where Peter speaks of himself as having come in 
upon Simon ‘as light upon darkness, as knowledge upon ignor¬ 
ance, as healing upon disease ’ (e7reA0<im w? <tkotio oj? ayvoia 
yvoxri 9, to? vo <rw tatris). According to 4 6 none but Peter can 
cope with Simon, and his companions complain that he has sent 
them on this occasion before him. In Rccog.Zbs Peter says: 
‘ Since Simon has gone forth to preoccupy the ears of the 
Gentiles who are called to salvation, it is necessary that 1 also 
follow upon his track so that whatever disputation he raises 
may he corrected by us’(Quia Simon egressus est an res gentilium 
qui ad saltitem vocati sunt praevenire, necesse est et me vestigia 
ejus insequi, ut si quid forte ah illo disputatum fuerit, corrigatur 
a nobis), and in 3 68 we read that ‘Simon has set out, wishing 
to anticipate our journey ; him we should have followed step by 
step, that wheresoever he tries to suhvert any there he might 
forthwith be confuted by us’ (Simon praecedere yolens iter 
nostrum profectus est, quem oportuerat e vestigio insequi, pit 
sicubi aliquos subvertere tentaret, continuo confutaretur a nobis). 

In view of such passages as these it is not conceivable 
that the plan of the Homilies and Recognitions became 
limited to conflicts between ‘ Simon ’ and Peter in the 
East, as soon as it was known to the author that Simon 
had come also to Rome. But this was in point of fact 
actually known to the author, unless one is prepared to 
deny that the apostle Paul is meant by ‘ Simon.' Even 
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if it is a Gnostic Simon that is controverted in the 
Homilies and Recognitions , it was Paul who supplied 
the basis for this Gnostic figure (above, § 9 f. ) ; and it 
is only with the original oneness of the anti-Pauline 
elements in the Homilies and Recognitions on the one 
hand and in the Apocryphal Acts on the other that we 
have here to do. 

(t‘) Nor yet are direct indications wholly wanting in 
the Homilies and Recognitions that the conflicts must 
be continued in Rome also. 

Thus in Rec. 3 63 yC we read of Simon’s going from Caesarea to 
Rome saying that ‘there be would please the people so much 
that he should be reckoned a god and receive divine honours’ 
(dicens se Komam petere ; ihi enim in tantum placituruin ut deus 
putetur et divinis donetur honoribus); see above, § With 

this it agrees that Peter makes the request of Clement who is 
brought to him by Barnabas: ‘ travel with us, participating in 
the words of truth which 1 am going to speak from city t u city, 
as far as Rome itself ’ (avvoSevaov r/ptv peraAapfiavwv rutv rr/s 
aArj 0 eta? Adytoiq wr Kara trokiv iroielaQai pekAut p*\pi I'ojpys 
avrrjs l Ilom.\ 16 = Recog. 1 13: iter age nobiscum et audi ser- 
monem veritatis quem habituri suiiius per loea singula, usquequo 
ad ipsam nobis perveniendum sit urbem Romani; cp 1 74 : usque- 
quo deo favente perveniatur ad ipsam quo iter nostrum diri- 
gendum credimus urbem Romam). So also in the Epistle of 
Clement to James prefixed to the Homilies (ch. 1 ) Peter is spoken 
of as being he ‘ who as being fittest of all was commanded to 
enlighten the darker part of the world, namely the West, and 
was enabled to set it right ’ (6 tj]? Svcrecos to crKorurorepov rov 
Kocrpov pepos w? Travriov iKavojTepos (ftiorCcai kc AeucrtAfi? xai xar- 
opOuxrai SvvriOets), and as having died in Rome. 

'The value of these passages as evidence becomes 
greater in proportion to the fulness of their agreement 
with the fundamental idea set forth above, under b. 
All the more significant, therefore, is the simple ignor¬ 
ing of them by Harnack and Clemen who do not accept 
this idea, and all the bolder the view of Chase (Hastings, 
DB 37751*) that they 4 are so incidental in character that 
they may well be the interpolation of a later editor, the 
writer, for example, who composed the Epistle of Clement 
to James, prefixed to the Homilies.' 

(if) Of equal importance is the fact that the Apo¬ 
cryphal Acts which deal only with conflicts in Rome 
contain references back to earlier conflicts of Simon 
with Peter (and Paul) in the East. 

For the pre-Catholic Acts, 17, 23, see Simon Peter, § 33 c, d, 
and for the Catholic Acts see chap. 17 , where Simon says of 
Peter and Paul : ‘ They have turned aside all Judsca from be¬ 
lieving in me ’ (Siearpe^av okrjv ttje 'lovSaiav roii pi] mcntveiv 
poi), to which Peter makes answer, ‘ Thou hast been able to im¬ 
pose upon all, but upon me never ; and those also who have been 
deceived, God has through me recalled from their error ' (nacre 
Si' IniOeaeuiS r/SvvTjOrjs, epoi 8’ ovSenorc ‘ Kai avroiis 8e tou ? 
e£anarr)devra<; 81' epov 6 0 eo? t k rrj? i6ia? TrAarrj? arexaAeVaTo). 
Simon a^ain holds precisely similar language in chap. 28 where 
he mentions all Palestine and Caesarea as well as Judaea (ac¬ 
cording to the Recognitions it was in Ocsarea that the last 
great disputation between Simon and Peter occurred). W itb 
this it agrees that in the pre-Catholic Acts (ch. 6), in exact 
parallelism with the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recog¬ 
nitions, Peter receives from Christ in a vision the following 
instruction : ‘quem tu ejecisti de Judma approbatum magum 
Simonem, iterum prmoceupavit vos Roma; . . . crastina die 
proficiscere,’ whereupon Peter says to his Christian brethren 
‘ necesse est me ascendere Roma; [for Komam] ad expugnandum 
hostem et inimicum domini et fratrum nostrum ' (for ‘nostrorum’] 
(cp Simon Peter, §§ 34 c, 33 b). 

Thus the pseudo-Clementines and the Apocryphal 
Acts alike make it plain that both of them have the 
underlying idea of a controverting of Simon by Peter 
in the East as well as in Rome, even although only the 
one half is developed in the one group of writings and 
the other half in the other. 

( e) The attempt has been made to meet this by point¬ 
ing out that church fathers mention the presence of 
Simon in Rome while at the same time not speaking of 
controversies between him and Peter. '1 his is indeed 
true of Justin, who knows nothing of any presence of 
Peter in Rome at all (above, § 2 ; Simon Petek, § 3 °^)* 
as also of Irenaeus (1 i 6[23]; about 185 A.D.) and 
Tertullian (Apol. 13; cp ^ anima, 34, 57; about 
200 a.d.) who elsewhere do speak of the appearance 
of Peter in Rome (see Simon Peter, §§ 25 b, 26 a, and, 
conversely, the mention of Peter and Paul without 
Simon, § 41 c). Only, this argument from silence 
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cannot prove that Simon really did make an appear¬ 
ance in Rome without any conflict with Peter. 

In ihe writings of the church fathers the first mention of 
this conflict occurs in the 1 'hilosophumena , about 235 a.d. 
(see Simon Peter, § 39//). Amongst the sources of this work, 
however, must unquestionably be reckoned the avt^ray/xa npb<; 
aira(ja<t Tas cupeVe 15 of 11 ippolytus, written about 200 A.D., 
even if Hippolytus may not be held to have been the author of 
the P hilosophumena itself; and Lipsius has made it probable 
(//’/’, 1876, p. 607) that this crvvTayfxa of Hippolytus, now no 
longer extant, already contained the conflict between Peter and 
Simon. If this be so, it can no longer be asserted that the 
tradition of the conflict is later than the opposite tradition 01 
Tertullian and 1 rennuis. Moreover, it cannot be maintained 
that these two authors had any urgent occasion, in the particular 
connections in which they were writing, to mention this conflict 
if they had known it. 

(/) In the case of Justin such an occasion un¬ 
deniably did exist ; and, moreover, Justin as being 
the earlier (about 152 a.d.) is also the most important 
witness. He, however, as already pointed out, knows 
nothing of Peter’s presence in Rome. Thus what he 
says about Simon admits of explanation without any 
difficulty, even if a tradition was already in existence 
before his time to the effect that Simon had been 
controverted bv Peter in Rome. One part of this 
tradition—that about Simon’s presence in Rome—he 
found himself able to accept (in fact he held it to be 
confirmed by the statue, which he brought into con¬ 
nection with Simon ; see above, § 2*7), the other — that 
about Peter’s presence in Rome—he was unable to 
accept. Why he could not, is a matter of indifference ; 
what is certain is that one who, as Justin does, regards 
all the twelve original apostles as having engaged in 
missions to the Gentiles, and is completely silent about 
Paul (Ministry, § 36/2) would have had no difficulty 
in accepting the presence of Peter in Rome, if he was 
in possession of credible information to this effect. One 
must rellect that the circles from which the traditions 
relating to the controverting of ' Simon ’ by Peter 
emanated enjoyed small repute in the church, and 
certainly no mistake will have been committed if we 
suppose that it was Justin’s knowledge of the Roman 
tradition, which he acquired on the spot, that pre¬ 
vented him from believing in the presence of Peter 
there (cp Simon Peter, § 40*/). 

(;’) As soon as the later hypothesis of Lipsius, which 
as we have seen (above, § iof) has most to recommend 
it, is adopted -viz., that the entire anti-Pauline polemic 
existed, in the first instance, in oral tradition—-we are 
all the less in a position to doubt that from the beginning 
it formed a unity ; and sayings of church-fathers about 
a presence of Simon in Rome without any conflict with 
Peter cannot, on the other hand, be regarded as proving 
anything, if only because they are all of them much 
later, since the oral tradition just referred to must have 
come into existence during and shortly after the lifetime 
of Paul. 


(It) Xor can the fact that in the Homilies and 
Recognitions only the eastern conflicts are dealt with, 
and in the Apocryphal Acts only the Roman be held as 
having farce against this conclusion, even if we arc not 
able to explain it. 


At the same time, we may certainly conjecture that the resi¬ 
dence and the geographical horizon of the various authors had 
a determining influence on the selection of the places which they 
made the scenes of their romance. Otherwise, the Homilies and 
Recognitions would certainly not have confined themselves to 
Palestine and Syria, but would have included Asia Minor and 
even Macedonia and (Jreece as well, where also Paul had exer¬ 
cised his missionary activities. Moreover, neither the llomilics 
and Recognitions, nor yet the Apocryphal Acts (though this 
does not hold true of them in the same degree) exhibit 
unity of conception in their present form. We cannot tell 
whether older forms of them would not give us a clearer insight 
into the original oneness of this whole body of literature. 

Having now examined the Simon-romance in all its 
ramifications, our next question must 
be : what element of historical truth 
(if any) is there attaching to Simon? 
(a) Of the four Simon-figures 
distinguished above (§8), the caricature of Paul in the 


12. What Simon 
(or Simons) 
historical ? 


Homilies and Recognitions and in the Apocryphal Acts 
was interpreted as having its basis in the historical Paul 
and no other historical person whatsoever by the 
Tubingen school, followed by Xoldeke (in Lipsius, 
Ergdnznngsheft , 32/.) and Llidemann (below, § 15), as 
also at an earlier date by Lipsius. 

On this interpretation the explanation of the name Simon is 
that Paul, whose real name of course could not he mentioned, 
was the opponent of Simon Peter and thus was the false Simon ; 
he was called a Samaritan, it was held, because he was a Jew, 
and yet also no Jew since he rejected the law of Moses. On all 
other features see above, §§ 4-7, 9-11. 

(6) Krenkel (below, § 15), to explain the caricature 
of Paul, calls in the Cyprian magician Simon, who 
stood high in favour with Felix because of his services 
in helping him to win Drusilla (above, § 8a). 

As Paul also was well treated by Felix when in prison at 
Cxsarea (Acts 24 22-26), it was a comparatively easy thing for 
Jewish-Christian slander to assert that he really was identical 
with the Cyprian Simon, and that, using this name, in order the 
more easily to gain followers he gave himself out to be the apostle 
Simon Peter. This last conjecture is altogether improbable ; 
hut the first also goes somewhat far, although it seems to have 
some support in Paul’s preaching before Felix and Drusilla * of 
righteousness and temperance and the judgment to come' (Acts 
2425 ; see Barjesus, § 4*/)- Cp above, § $e. 

(e) Kreyenbiihl (205-214 ; see below, § 15) goes still 
further. 

The accusation against Paul of having brought Drusilla to 
Felix, he attributes not to the Jewish Christians, but to the 
Jews who accused him before Felix. According to Kreyenbiihl, 
a Cyprian Simon never existed ; what Josephus relates regarding 
him is simply this slander which was current against Paul, having 
been brought against him under the name of Simon which was 
given to him. But the question arises : How came non-Christian 
Jews to give to Paul the name of Simon? Kreyenbiihl’s ex¬ 
planation of how it was that at the same time they designated 
him as a Cyprian by birth, is that Barjesus or Klymas (Acts 
13 6-12) was originally the apostle Paul (see Barjesus, § 4 b). 
Both names are, according to Kreyenbiihl, nicknames which 
were given him by Jews (not Christian Jews), hecause he was 
received in a friendly way in Cyprus by Sergius Paulus, and 
there fully declared his apostasy from Judaism by changing his 
name. Klymas means ‘magician,’ literally ‘man of Elam* 
(Barjesus, § 1 <’), the classical land of magic; Barjesus means 
‘follower of Jesus.’ Such hypotheses are exceedingly pre¬ 

carious. The historicity of the Cyprian Simon, attested as u is 
by Josephus, must not be questioned ; hut it is not to the Paul 
of the Simon-romance, as Krenkel thinks (above, b), hut only 
to the Paul who is presented under the name of Barjesus that 
features have been transferred from him (Barjesus, § 4, b, c). 
Should it so happen that his name was not Simon, but Atomus 
( V A Topos), as Niese reads with the Milan codex and the epitome 
of Josephus, then one would he tempted to bring this into 
combination with the Etoi/uuxs, which is D's reading for Klymas 
in Acts 138 (so Harris, Exp. 1902 a, pp. 189-195 ; cp Barjesus, 
§ 1, b a). 

(d) Lipsius, in his latest treatment of the subject 
(Apokr. Ap.-Gesch. ii. 1 49-56), has recognised a Samaritan 
7677s named Simon as historical. By doing so, he holds, 
we make it easier to understand the bestowal of the name 
of Simon upon Paul, and Justin’s statement that Gitta 
Mas the birthplace of Simon, as well as the fact that 
Simon passes not only for the father of all heresies, but 
also as the revelation of the supreme God. and thus as a 
kind of Messiah (above, £ 2d). If Paul was the only 
basis for the figure of Simon, then only the first of these 
two predicates, not the second also, would have been 
attached to it. Lipsius adds, as a possibility, that this 
Samaritan Simon may be identical with the Cyprian 
Simon of Josephus. 

(<”) Harnack, in his turn, also maintains the historicity 
of the Samaritan Simon ; not, however, as explaining 
the caricature of Paul (above, § 4/.), but because the 
Gnostic sect of the Simonians must have had a founder. 
Lipsius (51 f. ) adduces this reason for believing in the 
historicity of Simon only with the reservation that it is 
not necessary to bring the Simonians into direct historical 
connection with Simon ; they seem to have marked him 
out as the representative of their ideas only by an after¬ 
thought. Kreyenbiihl (199-201), in like manner, postu¬ 
lates a founder for the Simonian sect, but places him at 
the beginning of the second century, since the Gnostic 
contents of his ’Air6<pacns >Ie7a\?7, which he accepts as 
genuine (above, § 2 c), do not fit in with the first century, 
and Justin himself says that Simon was a pupil of 
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Menander, and pupils of Menander ' are alive even 
now’ { vvv ; Apol. i. 264), that is to say, about 152 a.d. , 
Justin, it is true, says in the same chapter, and often, j 
that Simon came to Rome under the emperor Claudius I 
or, it may be (as Kreyenbuhl thinks), under (Claudius) 1 
Kero (see Simon Peter, §37*/); but Kreyenbuhl 
supposes him to draw this from another source without 
regard to chronology. In truth, the Simon of Acts 
shows very little if any of the attributes of a Gnostic 
leader of a sect, and we must be on our guard against 
holding him for such, on the ground, merely, that 
tradition names no other. If we assume a Gnostic 
Simon of Gitta at the beginning of the second century, 
then we do not need, as Kreyenbuhl at the same 
time does, to deny the historicity of the Samaritan 
magician named Simon in the first century—a historicity 
which the reasons adduced by Lipsius make very prob¬ 
able. If, further, we hesitate about identifying the 
Samaritan with the Cyprian Simon—an identification 
which has nothing in its favour except that the name 
and the quality of magician is the same in both cases— 
we find ourselves in the end accepting three persons 
named Simon. The point, however, is difficult to decide. 

[f) It is certain, however, from all our premises, that 
not only Peter, but also the Samaritan Simon of the 
apostolic age, never appeared in Rome. It is told of 
Simon merely because by his figure Paul is intended. 
The only writer who represents Simon as appearing in 
Rome without Peter—Justin—in view of his fiction 
about the statue of Simon is not entitled to credence, 
especially as his statement also, and not merely that of 
a simultaneous appearance of Simon always with Peter, 
is quite easily intelligible if it be taken as resting on the 
romance of Simon = Paul {§ ne, f ). Whether a 
Gnostic of the second century named Simon appeared 
in Rome remains an open question ; but it is not of 
decisive importance for our present investigation. 

The acceptance of a Samaritan Simon in the first 
century does not, however, by any means, ipso facto , 

. , . carry with it the acknowledgement of 

. c 9 24 . t ^ e cre( jibility of Acts 89-24. The 
im n — am. f eatures enumerated in a preceding 
section (§ 1 c, d), which are by no means appropriate 
to a magician, find a satisfactory explanation only when 
it is recognised that the apostle Paul underlies this figure 
also, (a) Only Paul, not a magician, could have had 
the wish to be able to impart the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
and thereby attain equality of rank with the original 
apostles ; and Simon’s so rapid conversion to Christianity 
can apply 'only to Paul, the narrative already pre¬ 
supposing him to be a Christian and interesting itself 
solely in his desire to be able to impart the gift of the 
Spirit. In the same direction point also the words of 
Peter (821): ' thou hast neither part nor lot (KXrjpos) in 
the matter’; for KXrjpos (RV ‘ portion/ RV m 2- ‘lot’) 
is in 1 17 (cp 1 25) used of the apostolate, the attainment 
of which by a magician is barred from the outset. 

( b) Equality of rank with the original apostles was 
refused to Paul also by their party (1 Cor. 92: ‘ if to 
others I am not an apostle,' etc.), for which reason the 
apostle himself claims it with the emphasis which we 
see (9 1 1 1 2 Cor. 1 1 Gal. 1 1 Rom. 1 1-6). Now, it is 
not difficult to discern in Peter’s other expressions also 
in Acts 821-23, traces of the polemic which was being 
carried on against Paul. 

_ ‘ Thy heart is not right hefore God ’ (?'. 21) has a close 
similarity to the expression used in 13 10 in addressing Bar- 
jesus ( i.e ., Paul): ‘wilt thou not cease to pervert the right 
ways of the Lord ? ’ At the same time, however, the phraseology 
recalls also Gal. 214: ' they walked not uprightly ( ovk op0o- 
iroSovaiv) according to the truth of the gospel.’ So Paul 
expresses himself in Antioch against Peter and his fellows. 
Thus we perceive that Acts S 9-24 is the counterpart to the 
setting down of Peter by Paul at Antioch, and we are able to 
understand S23. For this verse does not mean, as in AV RV, 
‘thou art in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity.’ 

‘ In the bond ’ might be intelligible, but * in the gall ’ not. Thus 
et? XoArjv . . . opuj ere ovra is the same familiar Hebraism as we 
find in Mt. 19 5 : ‘I see that thou art bitter gall and an iniquitous 
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bond.’ Paul must have seemed like ‘bitter gall’ on account of 
his opposition to Peter in Antioch, and an ‘ iniquitous restraint ’ 
in so far as he endeavoured to prevent Peter from again 
withdrawing from table-fellowship with the Gentile Christians. 
Lastly, Simon’s repentance (S 24) has its parallels (i.e., according 
to § 9, its foundation) in the Homilies and Recognitions (above, 
§ 4 &)' 

(c) But, did Paul really offer the original apostles 
money in order to obtain from them a recognition of his 
equality with them ? Certainly not. But it was merely 
the finishing touch to the discovery of the Simon 
romance when Volkmar [Tub. Theol. Jahrbb. 1856, pp. 
279-286) perceived that Paul, according to Jewish- 
Christian scandal, was held to have done so when he 
carried the great collection to Jerusalem on the occa¬ 
sion of his last journey thither (1 Cor. 16 1-4 2 Cor. S f 
Rom. 1625-28). 

On this presupposition, let us now ask what judg¬ 
ment we ought to form as to the literary activity of the 
14 Tendency aut ^ or ofActs. (a) If the Samaritan 

f A f q ^ Simon was not a historical person, the 
0 c Si 9 24. aut j lor ,\ cts invented him in order to 
say that not Paul but a Samaritan magician was the 
Simon with regard to whom Jewish-Christian stories 
told that he had wished to purchase equality with the 
apostles with money, and had been repulsed by Peter. 
If, on the other hand, a Samaritan Simon really did 
exist, then also the author of Acts can nevertheless have 
made use of him simply as a means for attaining the 
same purpose. In this event, the representation that 
the affair had happened before Paul’s conversion, must 
be regarded as-specially effective. 

(b) In order not to be compelled to attribute this to 
the author of Acts, Lipsius in his latest treatment 
(. Apokr. Ap.-Gesch. ii. 1 51 f. ) assumed not only that the 
Samaritan Simon had actually existed, but also that he 
had an encounter with Peter. 

At the same time, inasmuch as what is said in Acts 8 14*17 as 
to the prerogative of Peter and John in regard to the imparting 
of the Holy Spirit is quite unhistorical (Ministry, S 34 c), 
Lipsius can uphold his view only on the assumption that the 
encounter between Peter and Simon had another occasion. 
When this hypothesis is entertained, however, not only has a 
region of pure conjecture to be entered upon, but the tendency 
of the author of Acts remains just as.it was before—a tendency 
to say something unhistorical about Simon in order to blunt the 
point of the Judaistic allegation that it applied to Paul. 

(c) Lipsius further propounds it as a possibility that 
this substitution for Paul of the Samaritan Simon 
already lay before the author in one of the sources of 
Acts. This source, accordingly, it was which followed 
the tendency to divert from Paul the charge of bribery ; 
the author of Acts, however, failed to perceive this 
tendency, but relates the story as referring to the 
Samaritan Simon in all good faith in its trustworthiness. 

(d) By way of support of some such expedient, it had 
already been urged before Lipsius that the magician 
does not wear Pauline features; or at least not ex¬ 
clusively Pauline features, but also Gnostic ones. 

In this connection, however, 89 cannot be urged : ‘ giving out 
that himself was some great one ’; for by this expression he is 
more nearly brought on a level with Theudas (5 36). Even the 
fact of his being called ‘ the power of God that is called Great ’ 
(8 10) admits of being carried back to Paul. Paul, indeed, not 
only calls his gospel a power of God (Rom. 1 16 1 Cor. 1 1824), 
but also claims himself to possess the power of God (2 Cor. 
47 0 7 12 g 134 1 Cor. 64). Yet it remains possible that the 
expression in Acts 8 10 is a Gnostic one, especially in view of 
the word /caAou/uYn?. We have no more reason for omitting 
this with HLP sah than we have for deleting tov 6 eov, after 
Blass (St. AV. 1896, p. 462), on the sole ground of the Latin 
translation of Perpignan (Acts, col. 50. n. 2). On die other 
hand, neither also is there any occasion for taking /xc-yaAij as the 
Aramaic participle Pael (nSjD or 'VjD =<l he revealer ’; so 
Klostermann, Probleme im Apostcltext , 1883, pp. 15-21). J n 
the pseudo-Clementine Homilies (2 22) we read in the descrip¬ 
tion of the Gnostic predicates of Simon : ‘ he wishes to be 
accounted a certain supreme power, higher even than the god 
who created the world ’ (0eAei vofj.ife<r0ai ai/wTaTT)Ti? Aval Svvafxis 
<al avrov tov tov Ko<Tfxov xrural- to? 9 fov (arwrepa is perhaps to 
be supplied]; Recog. 2 7 : excelsam virtutem qua; supra creatorem 
deum sit ; cp § ja, and Simon Peter, § 33*1). 

( e ) Yet, even if the author of Acts has already taken 
up a Gnostic feature into his presentation of Simon, the 
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fact remains that he was aware of, and wished to 
obviate, the reproach that Paul had wished to purchase 
for himself equality with the original apostles by means 
of his great collection. Otherwise, he would not have 
passed the collection over in such complete silence in 
chap. 21, where we should have expected its delivery to 
be recorded, whilst yet he has preserved in 204 from 
the ‘we-sonree’ (according to a highly probable con¬ 
jecture) the list of those who brought it (Galatia, 
§ 22). Not till 24 17 has been reached does the author 
allude to it at all, but here in such a manner that it 
becomes something quite different—viz., ‘alms for my 
nation,’ not for the Christians in Palestine only. For 
the main purpose of the book—the representation of the 
harmony subsisting between Paul and the original 
apostles (Acts, § 3, end) the mention of the collodion 
would have been serviceable in the highest degree. 
This may be the reason why a collection brought by 
Paul to the Christians in Jerusalem is actually mentioned, 
though at a time at which it is historically impossible 
(11 29/ 1225; cp Council, § 1 a). All these circum¬ 
stances speak for tendency too clearly to allow us to 
shut our eves to the presence of the same thing in S9-24. 

(f) The decision which must be pronounced, that 
tendency is at work here, is not weakened, but 
strengthened, by separating out a source which was 
not (as with Lipsins ; above, c) already a tendency- 
document, but rather as absolutely historical as possible 
(above, £ r, b-d ); for the user of this source has all the 
more assuredly, in that case, purposely introduced by 
his interpolations the tendency which the present 
narrative as a whole exhibits. 

(or) What we are able to absolve him from, then, is 
certainly in no ease (whether he used sources or not) 
the deliberate intention of representing the great collec¬ 
tion in another light than that which agreed with actual 


facts, in order to take away all foundation from evil 
rumours about Paul which were based on the facts ; the 
most that one can do is to absolve him from the charge 
of having deliberately invented statements of fact, if we 
assume that he actually knew of the existence of the 
Samaritan Simon which we must recognise as a fact, 
and in good faith believed that it must have been this 
Simon who made the attempt to bribe, and that Peter 
must have withstood him. This view admits of being 
understood as a result of his general assumption that 
the party of the original apostles cannot possibly have 
stood in a relation of such hostility to Paul (cp the 
similar judgment expressed under Harjksus, § 4 c). 
It still, however, remains impossible to deny that the 
author has been led by tendency to lx; silent as to the 
real history of the collection, just as he has been led to 
be silent about the dispute between Peter and Paul at 
Antioch, and about Titus (see Council, §§ 3 end, 7 
end), or that he relates matters for which he had no 
historical warrant. 

Baur, Tub. Ztschr. f. Theol., 1831, d, 114-136; Simson, Z.f. 
hist. Theol. 1841, c, 15-79; Hilgenfeld, ZAVT, 1S68, 357-396; 
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15. Literature. Ouelicn d. rdm. Petmssage, 1872, 13-46; 

‘Simon Magus’ in BL, 5 , 1875, 301-321 ; 
Apokr. Ap.-Gcsch. ii. 1 , 1887, 28-69 e * Passim (see Erganzungs- 
heft, 238^); Liidemann, Prot. KZ, 1887, 953-961 (on LipMus); 
Harnack, ‘Simon Magus’ in EBW) ; Lehrb. d. Dogmen- 
gesch.W t 204-209, 264-270; Dieterlen, L'apbtre Paul et Simon 
le magicien, Nancy, 1878; Krenkel, Josephus n. Lucas , 1894, 
178-190; Kreyenbiihl, Evang. d. Wahrheit, 1 , 1900, 174-284. 
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Rom., 1854; Langen, Die Clemensromane, 1890; Hort, Notes 
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Stud. Bib. * 2 , 1890, 157-193; Headlam, JThSt, 1901 f, 41-58; 
Chapman, ibid. 436-441 ; and (in agreement with him) Harnack, 
TLZ, 1902, 570. p. W. S. 
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Simon, or Symeon (cyMeooN ; so (J 5 for j^pp*; see 
Simeon, § 8), was the original and proper name of the 
1 Name * nt ' mate disciple of Jesus who was destined 
to be for ever known throughout all 
Christendom by the surname of Peter. 

(/z) The name Simon is a classical one which occurs (for 
example) in Aristophanes, Lysias, and Demosthenes. Ever 
since the Jews began the practice of assuming Greek or Greek- 
sounding names, alongside of their proper Hebrew ones, to be 
employed in intercourse with the outside world (cp Barnabas, 
§ 1, end, and Names, § 86), Simon was regarded as an appropri¬ 
ate equivalent for Symeon, all the more because in the selection 
of such equivalents similarity of sound was considered an im¬ 
portant element.. (b) The form Simon (ii/yiwp) is that almost 

invariably met with in the OT Apocrypha (3 Ezra [1 Esd.) O 32 
Eccltis. 50 1 ; also in 1, 2 and 4 Macc.). Only once is the well- 
known Maccaba;an leader called 2v/xta>v (1 Macc. 265); so too 
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only once his great grandfather ('2 1), and the son of the patriarch 
Jacob thrice (4 Macc. 2 19 Judith 615 i>2). For the last-named 
Josephus invariably writes Symeon (or Semeon; 
var. Sefxethv), for all other persons he has Simon (Si/uu^v), 
except in two cases (Ant. xii. Gi, § 265—for the ancestor of 
the Maccabees—and in BJ iv. 39, § 159, where in each case 
%vfxe mv is found). Soon after the apostolic age it even came 
about that the Greek form was taken to underlie the Hebrew 
and pS'D was written instead of p>Cty (cp Names, § 86, 
end). (c) In the NT Simon (Si'm^p) is the current form. 
Symeon (2t>/u.e<or'), in fact (if we leave out of account the 
patriarch, mentioned in Rev. 7 7. the ancestor of Jesus in 
Lk.330, the aged prophet of Lk. 22534, and the prophet 
and teacher of Antioch in Syria who bore the surname of Niger, 
Acts 13 1) occurs but twice ; and in both instances—in 2 Pet. 1 1 
as well as in Acts 15 14—is used with the ohvious intention of 
giving special solemnity to the designation of the apostle. ,ln 
Acts 15 this is all the more unmistakable because Peter is (he 
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name used throughout the rest of the book, except in presence 
of Cornelius or in the mouth of his messengers, when the style 
always is ‘ Simon whose surname is Peter ’ ( 10 5 18 32 11 13). It 
hardly needs to be said that we cannot assume the author of 
Acts to be here following a literally exact report; we see rather 
how as a literary artist he is taking account of the situation he j 
is describing. _ Similarly it is plainly with conscious intention ! 
that in the third Gospel he uses the name Simon (43853*10) f 
down to the point at which in connection with the choice of the I 
apostles (6 14) he mentions the giving of the name Peter. Only 
in 5 8 does he let fall the double designation ‘Simon Peter 1 ; we 
may perhaps hazard the conjecture that the addition of ‘ Peter " I 
is due merely to the carelessness of a copyist (it is wanting in D, 
in 2 MSS [13 and 69] of the Ferrar group and in the old Lat. 
codd. a, b, e). Throughout the whore of the rest of the gospel 
‘Simon’ recurs only in the mouth of Jesus (2231) and of the 
disciples (2434). In the only other passage where Jesus 
addresses the apostle (2234) we find ‘Peter’ (Ile'rpe). Thi>, 
however, is probably introduced for the sake of the contrast; 
Jesus in effect says that Peter will be so far from showing him¬ 
self a rock that he wall actually deny his master. In the two 
passages in Acts where Peter is addressed (10 13 11 7: in the 
vision at Joppa) we also find ‘Peter’ (Ilerpe). It would be 
difficult to suggest any special reason for this here ; the author 
will simply he following nis prevailing custom. 

( d) In Mk. also we find the same principles operative in 
determining the employment of the name Simon. Down to the 
choice of the apostles (3 16) we invariably find ‘ Simon ’ (1 16 29 f. 
36), but after that only once, in the single instance in which the 
apostle is addressed by Jesus (14 37). Mt. departs from this 
only in so far as he adds the surname Peter to the name of Simon j 
not only when he records the choosing of the apostles (10 2) but 
also at the point where he first has occasion to name its bearer 
at all (4 18), and thus as early as 8 14 he is able to use the simple 
designation ‘Peter.’ In the places where the apostle is addressed 
by Jesus Mt. also never uses ‘ Peter,’ but always ‘ Simon ’ (17 25), 
or with special solemnity, ‘ Simon son of Jonas’ (IG17). 1 

(t’) Similarly, it is in accord with the solemnity of the moment 
at which Peter confesses Jesus as the Messiah that we find Mt. 
using here (id 16), though nowhere else, the combination ‘Simon 
Peter.’ In Mk. it does not occur at all, in Lk. only in 5 8 (see 
above, c) ; in 2 Pet. i 1 it is found in B. the Ferrar MSS 13 
and 69, and other cursives, but Symeon Peter (Sv/aewi-' IIeVpos) 
is certainly to be preferred, as the form Symeon is rare and 
thus cannot easily have been introduced into the text bycop)'ist’s 
error merely. 

GO On the other hand this combination ‘Simon Peter,’which 
as we have seen is so rare elsewhere, is the usual designation in 
the Fourth Gospel. 1 Peter ’ alone is comparatively infrequent 
and occurs only where ‘ Simon Peter ’ has immediately preceded 
(I44 13837 I s 11 16-18 26 f. 20 3/ 21 7 a 17 2oyC), in other words 
only in order to avoid a quite excessive stiffness ; yet even in 
such cases there are several instances in which the more formal 
‘ Simon Peter ’ immediately recurs (13 9 206 21 7 b). Jn. agrees 
wfith Mt. in using ‘ Simon [son] of John 1 (1 42 21 15-17) in the tu-o 
instances where he represents the apostle as directly addressed 
by Jesus, with Mk. and Lk. in using ‘Simon’ without addition 
when the bearer of the name is first mentioned (141). 

(,£•) The Aramaic name Kepha (R 2’3 ; in AT only in pi. O'S 3 
(35 7 rerpai, Jer. 429 Job 306 ) is used only by Paul, who employs 
its Grmcised form Kij^as (EV Cephas). Or rather, outside of 
the Pauline writings it occurs but once ; namely in Jn. 142 where 
Jesus gives it as a surname to Simon, with the addition, however, 

‘ which is by interpretation Peter.’ Since the name Simon serves 
perfectly well as a Greek equivalent for Symeon we can all the 
more readily believe that Peter (and Cephas) was not a name 
assumed by the hearer himself, that it was bestowed upon him ■ 
by Jesus. Moreover, Peter was not at all a current name at 
that time. In Josephus it occurs once (Ant. xviii. 03, § 156) 
according to the testimony of the Epitome which in many 
instances has alone preserved the true text; all the MSS, how¬ 
ever, read Protus (IIpwTos) which also was a proper name. 
According to Pape-Benseler ( Wdrterb. d.grit'ch. Eigennamen ), 
apart from Christian circles Peter would seem to have been first 
brought into currency through Roman influence. 

(h) From what has been said it will be evident that 
with XT writers the honorific name of the apostle was 
the only one in general currency, and that they used I 
his proper name Simon (or Symeon) only when there 
were literary reasons for doing so. This holds good 
also for the author (not hitherto referred to) of 1 Pet. 
who calls himself ( 1 1) 1 1 expos. From the epistles of Paul 
we can gather that the Aramaic form of this honorific 
name was known even in Galatia (Gal. 1 18 29 n 14) and 
in Corinth (1 Cor. I12 322 O5 Ins). And in fact this is 
not to be accounted for by some such reason as a mere j 
personal habit of Paul’s to call him so ; rather must we 
infer from 1 Cor. 1 12 that Peter’s own followers had | 
brought his name in its Aramaic form to Corinth ; for 
we may be sure that Paul when he attributes the words 

1 On the form of the name of Simon’s father see John, Son 
of Zebedee, § 1, middle. 
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‘ I [am] of Cephas ’ to the Petrine party at Corinth is 
rendering their language with literal fidelity. Yet from 
Paul’s twice saying ‘Peter’ (Gal. 27/) we must not 
conclude that the verses in which the name occurs are 
from another hand ; for along with the Aramaic name 
we may be sure that the Galatians, precisely because it 
was an honorific name, not a proper name in the stricter 
sense of the word, would be apprised, whether by Paul 
or by some other, of its meaning also. 


A. PALESTINIAN PERIOD. 

I. According to Paul and Acts. 

Ii the question is asked whither we ought to turn for 
our most secure data for the life of Peter, the answer 
p .. must be: neither to (he Gospels nor 
au me tQ ^ cts NV p ere there is so much that is 
notices. . . , 

open to critical deduction, but to the 

epistles of Paul. 

As to the genuineness of these see Galatians, §§ 1-9; and 
on 1 Cor. 15 1-11, in particular, see Resurrection-Narratives, 
§§ 10 /. As regards Gal. 211-13 it maybe added that Wilier, 
although holding Galatians to be entirely spurious, sees in the .e 
three verses a real historical record which was known to the 
author of Acts and by him so made use of for lOi-Il in as to 
make it appear that not Paul, hut precisely Peter, was the first 
to make a stand for table-fellowship between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians (. Kontpos . d.paulin. Hauptbriefe , 1890, pp. 149-15.}). 

The following are the facts we learn from these 
epistles. 

(a) Peter was the first to witness an appearance of 
the risen Jesus (1 Cor. 15 5). As to the fundamental 
importance of this event? 1 , see Resurrection, § 37. 

(b) Paul, three years after his conversion, found 
Peter in Jerusalem along with James the brother of 
Jesus in a prominent position (Gal. 1 18/. ); fourteen years 
later he again found him along with James the brother 
of Jesus and John the son of Zebedee occupying the 
position of leaders of the church who had received from 
their supporters the honorific title of ‘the pillars’ (ol 
ctv\ol ; Gal. 2i-io ; see Council, § 6). 

(c) On the occasion just mentioned, that of the 
‘ council of Jerusalem,’ Peter with Janies and John was, 
at the outset, by no means on Paul’s side, and in the 
course of the discussions which took place suffered him¬ 
self to be brought to concede Paul's contention that 
heathen ought to be admitted to Christian privileges 
without circumcision, not on grounds of principle but 
only in view of the established fact of Paul’s missionary 
success, a fact in which he was constrained to recognise 
the hand of God (Gal. 2 7-9 ; Council, §§ 4, 8). 

(d) The fellowship (Koivtavia) with Paul and Barnabas 
which, along with James and John, he then ratified by 
joining hands (Gal. 29) was a restricted one. It was 
based upon the arrangement that the mission to the 
Gentiles should be undertaken by Paul and Barnabas 
whilst the original apostles restricted themselves to the 
Jewish field—a restriction which they took in a strictly 
ethnographical sense, their purpose being to proclaim 
the gospel thenceforward to circumcised persons only, 
not also to Gentiles living in the midst of a Jewish 
population, and thus to be in a position in which they 
could go on observing the law of Moses which forbade 
defilement by intercourse with the uncircumeised 
(Council, § 9). 

(e) Peter took up a somewhat less rigid attitude when 
after a certain interval he eame to Antioch and partici¬ 
pated in the common meals of the mixed community of 
Jewish and Gentile Christians there. All the more 
harmful was the effect when after the arrival of some 
followers (or, it may be, direct emissaries) of James he 
withdrew from this participation, and by his example, 
at least, if not by express utterances, led the other 
Jewish Christians, and even Barnabas, to take the same 
step (Gal. 2ir-2i). The charge of hypocrisy which 
Paul brought against him on this account must in all 
probability be regarded as unjust and be modified to 
one of inconsistency. The freedom in relation to the 
Mosaic law which he asserted by his behaviour on his first 
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coming to Antioch will have been the result merely of a 
genial temper called forth by the pleasant conditions of 
that particular community, not the result of any firmly 
established conviction. Peter was not so strictly legal 
as James, but essentially he was still unenianeipated 
from the fetters of the law (see Council, § 3). 

(/) That Peter suffered himself to be convinced by 
Paul’s argumentation (Gal. 2 14-21) must not be supposed; 
for the incident in Antioch was followed by the syste¬ 
matic invasion of the Pauline communities by Jewish 
emissaries, with which we are made acquainted in 
Galatians and Corinthians. Had Peter recognised that 
Paul had right on his side he needed only to assert his 
authority and to call to mind the arrangement indicated 
in Gal. 2 g and all attempts to undermine the influence of 
Paul in the communities he had founded and to win 
them back to Judaism would have ceased. The leaders 
of the primitive church, and among these Peter so long 
as he was in Palestine, must be held responsible for a 
share in this action against Paul by the withholding of 
their veto at least, if not even by overt action—such as, 
for example, perhaps the issue of recommendatory 
letters (2 Cor. 3 1). See Council, § 3. 

(g) It will be convenient to take up at this point also 
the last notices of Peter that are found in Paul, even 
though these should possibly lie outside the period of 
Peter's activity in Palestine. In Corinth there was, 
according to 1 Cor. 1 12 322, a Cephas-party. That 
Peter himself was ever in Corinth is utterly improbable. 

No one earlier than Dionysius of Corinth (about 170 A.t>. ; a/>. 
Eus. HE ii. 25 8; see below, § 25 a) knows anything of Peter’s 
ever having been at Corinth. Cp, as against this assumption, 
only such a passage as r Cor. 415. Hut, further, if Peter had 
followed Paul in Corinth, Paul who names him with respect in 
1 Cor. t>5 I05, and in refrains from naming him also out 

of respect (‘ when one saith, I am of Paul, and another, I am 
ofApollos; are ye not men?’) would not have expressed him¬ 
self so sharply as he does in 3 10*15 with regard to all those who 
had come after him there. 

Nevertheless the rise of a Cephas-party in Corinth is 
readily explicable. Real disciples of Peter came to 
Corinth and the followers whom they gained in the 
community there took up from them their watchword : 
‘ 1 am of Cephas.' Now, there was also at Corinth, as 
we know, besides this party the Christ-party which was 
strictly Judaistie (see Corinthians, § 16). Inasmuch 
as the Cephas-party remained apart from it, we see 
here also another evidence that within Jewish Christen¬ 
dom Peter represented the milder school. In 2 Cor. 
it is only of the Christ-party that we continue to hear 
(10 7), no longer of that of Cephas. 

(/;) Finally, we learn incidentally that in his mission¬ 
ary journeys, which in accordance with Gal. 29 we are 
to think of as being made in regions having a Jewish 
population, Peter was accompanied by his wife, and for 
her as well as for himself asked and received sustenance 
from the communities in which he laboured (1 Cor. 
9 4 />. 

In the accounts in Acts relating to these same events 
there is practically no agreement with what we learn 
p ... from Paul except on the quite general 

inlets 6 S statement ^at Peter at the time of the 
* council held along with James a prominent 
position in the church at Jerusalem. All else is absent, 
or otherwise reported. 

[a) As regards the silence of Acts, no one will find it 
surprising that no express mention is made of the out¬ 
standing importance of Peter at Paul’s first visit to 
Jerusalem ; the thing is presupposed (but cp c). It is 
all the more remarkable, however, that the book has not 
a word to say about the dispute of the two apostles at 
Antioch, about the Cephas-party in Corinth, or about 
the Judaistie invasion of the Pauline communities and 
the part taken by the original apostles in this ; and 
that in fact it substitutes for the first-mentioned dispute 
another which arose between Paul and one of those 
engaged in the conflict, only in this case not Peter 
bat Barnabas, and on a question which, dogmatically 
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considered, was wholly indifferent—viz., as to whether 
John Mark should or should not be taken as a companion 
on the second missionary journey (Acts la 36-40). Such 
a notice is very well adapted, it is obvious, to counter¬ 
act any representation of the real state of the case that 
might have been derived from (let us say) the Epistle to 
the Galatians or from oral tradition, by its substitution 
of another which deprives the affair of any considerable 
importance. Furthermore, of any missionary journey of 
Peter one learns nothing more than the little that is said 
in Acts 932 43; for, in spite of 825^ (‘ they . . . preached 
the gospel to many villages of the Samaritans'), 814-25 
is to be taken less as a missionary journey than as a 
tour of inspection (see below, §4^). In 12i7 we are 
told merely that after his deliverance from prison Peter 
went from Jerusalem to another place. Whither he 
went or what he did there we are not informed. In 
157 we find him again in Jerusalem as if this were a 
matter of course. The author of the book has not 
deemed it necessary in speaking of a person of Peter’s 
importance to give any connected account of his activity. 

{b) The account of the council in Jerusalem in Acts is 
in glaring contradiction with what we read in Paul. 

In place of the arrangement with Peter, James, and John 
for a division of the missionary field we have a decree of the 
primitive Church which is directly excluded hy Gal. 26 as well 
as by 1 Cor. 8 IO14-II1 (712-14) and finds its only historical 
foundation in a custom of the second century, not at all of the 
first (see Council, § 10/.). In particular, Peter comes forward 
at the very beginning of the discussions with a discourse the 
dogmatic portion of which (159/'-! 1) would be appropriate only 
in the mouth of Paul; had Peter actually spoken it he would 
have deserved in the fullest degree the reproach of hypocrisy for 
his reversion to the Mosaic law at Antioch. The event, how¬ 
ever, on which Peter relies in the narrative part of his discourse 
(107-9^:), had it been really historical, would have made the 
council an impossibility from the first ; for if a Gentile in the 
full sense of the word, as Cornelius is represented to have been 
in IO28 11 3, had been received by Peler into the Christian com¬ 
munity, and if the primitive church, by reason of the divine 
command followed by Peter in doing so, had given its approval 
(11 5-18), the question would already have been settled and 
could not again be raised, or if it had been raised must have 
been answered by a simple reference to this fact without recourse 
being needed to any council (see Cornelius, § 2/., 5). 

(c) Finally, even what has been spoken of under (n:) as not open 
to antecedent objection—the absence of mention of Peter on 
the occasion of the first visit to Jerusalem—rests upon false 
information ; for in Acts 026*30 Paul is represented not, as in 
Gal. 118/ 22, as having visited Peter and James only, but as 
having conversed in full publicity with the entire Christian 
community of Jerusalem. 


Thus, in so far as we are able to control Acts by 
the Epistles of Paul, Acts is seen to have little claim 
to our confidence in anything it has to say about Peter. 
We can hardly expect to be able to repose more confi¬ 
dence in it in those portions where it is our sole 
informant. 

The opinion is widely held that the trustworthiness of 
Acts as regards Peter has been strengthened when it has 
, . been pointed out that the first half of 
4 . Uther data Acts has olc i er source behind it. 
in Acls 

* That we have to reckon with one or 
more sources becomes particularly plain in the discourses 
of Peter (see Acts, § 14), in the pentecost narrative 
(Spiritual Gifts, § 10), and in that relating to 
primitive communism (Community of Goods, §§ 1-4). 
It can only be regarded, however, as indicative of the 
extreme recklessness with which many theologians deal 
with such questions if we find them taking for granted 
that, once the existence of a source has been made out, 
the trustworthiness of its contents has also been forth¬ 
with established. If Acts was composed about 100-130 
A.D. its sources may easily have been late enough to be 
legendary in character, and even should many parts— 
the discourses, let us say — be found worthy of credence, 
this would not necessarily by any means apply, there¬ 
fore, to all the other contents as well. The temptation 
to idealise the primitive Church was only too easy, and, 
moreover the general drift or tendency of the final com¬ 
poser has also to be taken into account as a very im¬ 
portant factor (see Acts, §§ 3-6). 
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(а) As for the conversion of Cornelius, it is only 
necessary to recall what has been said already {above, 
§ 3 that, regarded as a Gentile conversion, it is an 
impossibility unless we are to take it as having happened 
at a date subsequent to the Council of Jerusalem—a 
supposition, however, which is also impossible (see 
Cornelius, § 2). 

The only possible way of saving some historical kernel for the 
story would be by regarding Cornelius as a Jewish proselyte 
who had already been circumcised. No such thing, however, 
is anywhere said in Acts (not even in 10 2 22 25) and the idea is 
diametrically opposed to the representation as a whole (see 
Cornelius, § 3). The narrative is a conspicuous illustration of 
the extent to which the author could be led away from historical 
truth by his tendency or rooted inclination to regard Peter, not 
Paul, as the originator of every progressive movement in 
Christianity, and particularly of the mission to the Gentiles. 
Thus it is not at all necessary for us to dwell upon the special 
difficulties that attach to the closely corresponding visions of 
Cornelius and Peter (t> 3-16) as integral parts of the far-reaching 
parallelism between Peter and Paul which is to be observed in 
Acts (see Acts, § 4, end). 

( б ) That Peter and John should have visited Samaria 
after Philip’s missionary labours there {814-25) is very 
conceivable. The main thing reported in this connec¬ 
tion, however—namely, that it was by means of the 
laying-on of hands of the two original apostles that the 
Samaritans who had already been baptised received the 
Holy Ghost—cannot be regarded as historical (Acts, § 10, 
end ; Ministry, § 34 c). The statement rests upon a 
strongly hierarchical idea which, moreover, in virtue of 
the parallelism just alluded to, is extended to Paul also 
(196), and marks out this journey of Peter and John 
as one of episcopal inspection. On the unhistorical 
character of 818-24 see Simon Magus, §§ 1, 13/. 

(c) The miracles of Peter—the healing of the man 
lame from his birth ( 3 i-n), of /Eneas in Lydda who 
had been lame for eight years (932-35), the raising of 
Tabitha at Joppa (936-42), and the many works of healing 
performed by the apostles which led to the belief that 
they could be effected even by Peter’s shadow (5 12 15 f. ) 
—are all primarily to be viewed in the light of the 
parallelism with Paul. Since the author of Acts had 
at his command a larger supply of materials relating to 
Paul than of materials relating to Peter, with the result 
that he left out much in order to avoid making Paul 
appear greater than Peter (see Acts, § 4, end), it is 
natural to conjecture that he would be eager to lay hold 
of any item regarding Peter which came to his hand 
without subjecting it to any too severe a scrutiny. 

The case of /Eneas moreover plainly shows how little the 
author of Acts felt it necessary to form to himself any concrete 
image of what he was relating. The course of events cannot in 
reality be conceived as occurring in the manner described : Peter 
came, looked upon the sick man, and without further preliminary 
said, ‘Jesus Christ heals thee; arise’ and so forth. In this 
form, devoid of any indication of a previous conversation with 
the sufferer or any enquiry as to his spiritual condition, the story 
cannot possibly have come from the mouth of an eye-witness ; 
it comes to us in the form of the most meagre extract, where the 
interest is merely in the bare fact of the miracle without any 
regard to attendant circumstances or to any psychological 
features. If, however, the story as we now have it does not 
come from an eye-witness its historicity also becomes question¬ 
able even if it be difficult to suppose that the name /Eneas is 
wholly imaginary. The healing of the lame man in the temple 
is accomplished with almost equal abruptness. In the case of 
the raising of Tabitha it is worth observing how widely it differs 
from its counterpart, the raising of Eutychus (20 7-12). Eutychus 
cornes to life again not long after his accident and Paul expressly 
says: ‘his life is in him.’ But here Peter must first be 
summoned from Lydda to Joppa. As regards the wholesale 
miracles of healing in 5 12 15./C, finally, apart from their astonish¬ 
ing range it has to be observed that the text in this place is wholly 
devoid of connection (see Acts, § n). Cp further, f, below. 

(cf) The sudden death of Ananias and Sapphira 
( 5 i-n) comes under a different category in so far as it 
is capable of being explained, if one so choose, without 
postulating any miracle. The naturalistic explanation, 
however, will make it all the more probable that in the 
course of transmission or at the time when it was fixed 
in writing the occurrence acquired a more dramatic 
character than originally and actually it possessed. It 
can hardly be doubted that the composer of Acts regards 
it as a miracle ; but the credibility of his narrative is 
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just at this point rendered questionable by the circum¬ 
stance that within the compass of a few verses he sets 
forth two wholly irreconcilable views on the subject of 
community of goods in the primitive church (see COM¬ 
MUNITY of Goods, § 3/). 

(e) With respect to the three imprisonments of Peter 
(in 43 518 along with the other apostles, in 123-5 with¬ 
out them) and his two miraculous deliverances {519 
126-r7), the conjecture has long been current that all 
the accounts relate to but one occurrence which gradually 
came to be told in different ways. 

By separation of sources also it has in some quarters been 
deemed possible to show that in the source of chaps. 4 and 0 
there was no word of an imprisonment of the apostles (so, for 
example, Bern. Weiss). In 4 gyC the lame man who has been 
healed stands by the side of the apostles before the synedrium. 
This is conceivable only if he had been cited as a witness before 
that court or had been arrested along with the apostles. Neither 
of these things however is said ; in fact, both are excluded, for 
in z’. 14 the members of the court take knowledge of his presence 
as something new. What is apparently suggested is much rather 
that the members of the court, immediately after the healing had 
been wrought, betook themselves to the apostles in the temple 
and that their dealings with them took place here. To escape 
this Spitta finds himself compelled to regard the mention of the 
man who has been healed, in 4 10 (end) and in 4 14, as an 
addition to his source made hy the composer himself—certainly 
not an easy assumption. In 528 we should surely have expected 
to read that the high priest had taken the accused to account not 
only for their preaching of Jesus but also for their escape from 
prison, if the source from which 5 28 is taken had also contained 
5 18/ 

In chap. 12 on the other hand the picture is very 
vivid and it would be difficult to believe that, for 
example, the name Rhoda is a mere invention. In 
this case in point of fact there is no need to deny the 
imprisonment and the liberation, or even that the 
liberation appeared very wonderful alike to Peter and 
to all the other persons mentioned ; and yet it admits 
of a very intelligible explanation if with Hausrath we 
suppose that the angel who brought Peter forth from 
the prison will have been the death-angel of Herod 
Agrippa (NTliche Zeitgesch. < 2 \ 2351 f). With the 
death of a ruler the prison doors often opened for those 
whom he perchance had locked up more out of caprice 
than in any supposed interests of justice. 

(/) There is yet another consideration which tells 
against the historicity of the two imprisonments of the 
apostles and the miracles wrought by them in Jerusalem. 
If they had come forward at so early a date into publicity 
so marked as to call for the intervention of the synedrium, 
that body would hardly have rested satisfied with merely 
enjoining them not to preach Christ (41821) or with 
scourging them (540). 

The danger which Jesus by his recent ministry had brought 
upon the ancestral religion was still fresh in men’s memories. 
On the re-emergence of the same danger the synedrium would 
assuredly have interposed with the utmost vigour and the per¬ 
secution of the Christians first mentioned in Acts as occurring 
after the death of Stephen (8 1 3) would certainly have broken 
out much sooner and threatened the well-being and even the 
existence of the church just in proportion Jo its immaturity 
and want of consolidation. In all probability the Christians 
found themselves constrained to remain entirely in concealment 
for a considerable time. That the original apostles whose homes 
were in Galilee should have removed to Jerusalem at so early a 
date as is represented in Acts is, moreover, quite unlikely (see 
Ministry, § 21 d). It was only what was quite natural if the 
spontaneous impulse to present the primitive church in the 
most favourable fight led to the view that the original apostles, 
and above all Peter, had faced the civil power undismayed and 
plainly declared that they were determined to disregard the 
prohibition to preach Jesus, and that they must obey God rather 
than man (4 19^ 529). It was forgotten that such conduct 
would certainly have led to their destruction. As to the un¬ 
trustworthiness of 5 36./I see, further, Theudas, §§ 1-3. 

(^) The portion of Acts relating to Peter which seems 
to possess the largest claim to be regarded as trustworthy 
is that which records his speeches (with exception of 
I57-11, on which see above, § 36). It must not, how¬ 
ever, for a moment be imagined that they are verbally 
or even throughout in substance accurate. What we 
read in 116-22, and the coincidences of the other addresses 
of Peter with those of Paul, show in the clearest possible 
way that they all are compositions of the author of Acts 
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(see Acts, § 14). Observe, moreover, that a main j 
point in their contents, the proof of the resurrection of 
Jesus drawn from Ps. IG10 (Acts 2 27), is possible only 
when (5 (not MT) is followed, and would thus have been 
impossible in the mouth of Peter (see Resurrection* 
Narratives, § 36 c). If these discourses assigned to 
Peter agree, in their Christology especially, with what 
seems to us to bo in harmony with the oldest pro-Pauline 
view, this does not admit of explanation as due simply 
to the employment of a source of this character. The 
most important factor is rather that the author of Acts 
must himself personally have been attached to such a 
view. As he puts it into the mouth of Paul also, it be¬ 
comes possible indeed, but by no means provable, that 
he drew it from an old and trustworthy source when he 
was making the speeches of Peter. 

(/;) Thus it appears that on the whole Acts adds 
extraordinarily little of a trustworthy character to what 
we already know about Peter from the Pauline Epistles. 
Relatively speaking the most assured of its additions 
would seem to be the fact of his imprisonment and 
liberation about the time of the death of Herod Agrippa 
(44 a. D. ), but without the supernatural features in the 
narrative. The other remaining facts which are not 
open to question, as for example his stay for a time at 
Joppa in the house of Simon the tanner (943 106 ), are 
of but trifling importance. As regards Ananias and 
Sapphira, /Eneas, Tabitha, Cornelius, it may perhaps 
be safe to suppose that Peter had relations with these 
persons of such sort as supplied some basis for what 
we read about them in Acts ; but what these relations 
precisely were remains obscure. Nor are we any better 
off when we are told that he often came forward as 
speaker for all the original apostles, for we cannot 
regard as trustworthy records the reports of the speeches 
attributed to him in Acts. 


as sources 
for life. 


II. According to the Synoptists. 

Turning now to the earlier period of the life of Peter 
there arises— 

(d) First, the question of the credibility of what we 
read in the synoptists in regard to this. That the books 
~ ... were not written without definite 4 ten- 

. ynop is s ( j enc j es - ma y k e taken as proved (see 
Gospels, §§ 108-114). Moreover, 
such tendencies could come into play 
with peculiar readiness where the judgment as to Peter 
was involved. To a Jewish Christian he must have 
seemed the leading figure of all Christendom, whereas 
to a Paulinist lie must just as inevitably have seemed 
the opponent of the true apostle, an unreasonable 
obstructionist, a narrow-minded resister of the real will 
of God which required the mission to the Gentiles. Now 
where tendencies influence the production of gospels their 
natural effect is that judgments which the author per¬ 
sonally holds about a given person or thing are put into 
the mouth of Jesus himself in the naive persuasion that 
he could not have held any other view than that which 
the writer held to be true at the time of writing. If the 
student is unwilling to go so far as to suppose that whole 
narratives have been freely invented with no other basis 
than a desire to exalt or to depreciate Peter, it still 
remains easy to believe that an author whose disposition 
towards Peter was friendly would be ready to omit or 
tone down incidents which told against that apostle, 
whilst another whose inclination was less favourable 
would suppress or weaken things which told the other 
way. 

(b) In its search for such tendencies, however, 
criticism has often gone very far astray. To begin 
with, because the representatives of tendency-criticism 
have for the most part entirely dispensed with any 
inquiry as to sources of the synoptics, or any attempt 
to distinguish earlier from later portions in them. From 
the standpoint of pure tendency-criticism it is very 
tempting to suppose that the most honorific passage in 


Mt. about Peter ( 1 G17-19) was omitted by Lk. and Mk. 
because they both were—Mk. in a less degree than Ek., 
it is true—Paulinists. In reality, however, such a 
supposition must be rejected—not only for Mk. inas¬ 
much as Mk. was not acquainted with the gospel of 
Mt., but also for Lk. inasmuch as the section in Mt. 
is exceedingly probably a quite late interpolation (see 
Gospels, §§ 136, 151 ; Ministry, § 4/.). 

(c) Nor is this all ; the gospels frequently present us 
with the opposite of what we should have expected from 
the point of view of the tendency-critics. 

li is tempting to suppose that it was out of reverence for 
Peter that Alt. (17 4/.) suppressed what Aik. (96) and Lk. 0> 33) 
report, that Peter at the transfiguration knew not (Aik.) what 
to say or (Lk.) what he was saying ; but where the same touch 
recurs in Aik. (14 40) we find that it is suppressed not only by 
Alt. but also by Lk. Tempting, again, is it to suppose 

that it is a result of tendency that Lk. (S 51-53) says, not of the 
multitude in the house of Jairus, as Aik. (538-40) and Alt. 
(923/;) do, but of Peter with James and John and the damsel's 
parents that they laughed Jesus to scorn when he said the 
damsel was not dead but sleeping (cp below, § 12 a). Vet 
where, according to Mk. (833) and Alt. (1623), Jesus calls Peter 
Satan it is Lk. (922) who omits the whole passage. Once 

more, it is tempting to suppose that a leading place among the 
disciples is being given to Peter when according to Alt. 1724 
the collectors of the temple tax approach him with their enquiry 
why his master does not pay it, or when according to Alt. 
(lS2t) he addresses a question to Jesus whilst according to Lk. 
(17 4)—the incident does not appear at all in Aik.—Jesus gives 
the answer unasked. Hut, on the other side, we find Lk. (12 41) 
assigning to Peter an interpolated question which is wholly 
wanting in Alt. (2444/!); a saying which Aik. (631) assigns to 
the disciples in general—the passage does not occur at all in 
Alt.— is by Lk. (845) assigned to Peter alone (‘Alaster, the 
multitudes press thee and crush thee’); and where All. (1015) 
does the same, attributing to Peter and not, as Aik. (717), to 
the disciples the request for an explanation of a parable—1 A. 
omits the incident—the answer is recorded in terms not highly 
complimentary to the speaker: ‘ Are ye also even yet without 
understanding?’ What, in fine, are we to say to such 

facts as these — that only Lk. (2231 jC) has the saying, the 
latter half of which is exhibited along with Alt. 1618 f. in 
letters of gold in the basilica of St. Peter in Rome, and that it 
is only Alt. (1428-31) who reports Peter’s little faith when he 
endeavoured to walk on the water? Haur’s only resource here 
(A 'rit. Untersuch. fiber die kanon. Evangg., 1847, p. 471) was to 
regard the event as involving a great personal distinction con- 
fecied upon Peter by Jesus, for which reason it was omitted by 
Lk. As against this we have only to call to mind how high is 
the position accorded to Peter by the last-named writer in Acts 
(see Acts, § 4). 

(d) From what has been said it will be seen that it 
will not be safe to look for tendency in any remaining 
differences that may be detected in the accounts of 
Peter given by the synoptists. 

In Alt. (10 2) Peter is designated in the list of the names of 
the twelve as ‘ first * (tt pwros), in Aik. (8 16) and in Lk. (6 14) this 
numeration is absent. In the story of the transfiguration it is 
only Lk. (932) who records that Peter and John and James 
were heavy with sleep. According to Alt. 2617^ Jesus sends 
forward ‘ the disciples ’ to make the passover preparations ; in 
Aik. (H13) he sends two only, in Lk. (228) these are said to 
have been Peter and John. In Gethsemane according to Aik. 
14 33 and Alt. 2637 Jesus takes Peter, James, and John to keep 
watch along with him, in Lk. (2240) this feature is absent. The 
question as to the date of the destruction of Jerusalem is in Aik. 
(133) attributed to Peter, James, John, and Andrew, in Alt. 
(24 3) to the disciples generally, in Lk. (21 5-7) to ‘ some ’ (nW?). 
Cp, further, § 7 c. 

(c) The trustworthiness of every statement in the 
synoptists about Peter, even when not open to any 
special objection, by no means necessarily follows. 
Whether, for example, it was Peter or another who 
propounded the question recorded in Mt. 18 21 or gave 
the answer now to be read in Lk. 8 45 is for the writers 
of the gospel narrative a matter of so little importance 
that variations of statement could very easily arise out 
of mere inattention. Before coming to a judgment, 
therefore, regarding the share of Peter in any given 
occurrence, it will be necessary previously to scrutinise 
the credibility of the occurrence itself, and over and 
above this to remember that even when this has been 
satisfactorily established, Peter’s share in it does not at 
once follow, unless, indeed, his part in it be the very 
essence of the occurrence. In particular, we must be 
specially on our guard against the view—widely spread 
though it be—that the second gospel presents in written 
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form oral communications received by the evangelist from 
Peter (on this hypothesis see Gospels, § 148). 

We begin with those accounts in the synoptists which 
may at the outset be set aside as unhistorical. 

(a) With regard to the story, found only in Mt. 
(1428-31), that Peter went to meet Jesus on the Sea of 
„ . Galilee, but through failure of faith 

a 011 began to sink and had to be rescued 
* by Jesus, we find even so conservative 
a writer as Bern. Weiss (Leben JesuW, 2209) declaring 
that critical investigation imperatively demands that it 
be given up as a statement of prosaic matter of 
fact, whilst Beyschlag (Leben Jesu , I306) expresses 
the opinion that the desire of Peter that Jesus 
should bid him come to him on the water is, literally 
taken, simply childish, and that the miraculous 
power of Jesus was not bestowed upon him in order 
that he might be able to respond to every childish 
caprice. Both theologians are at one with the entire 
critical school in regarding the narrative as having 
originally been an allegorical-poetical setting forth of 
an idea, and that it came to be regarded as literal fact 
only by a misunderstanding on the part of the evangelist 
or of the writer whom he followed. 


At the same time, it is by no means certain that it was Peter’s 
denial of his master that was originally intended to be figured in 
the story. In that denial it was not his faith but his fidelity 
that failed the apostle. Had it been his faith, the underlying 
presupposition of the story would be that if only Peter had 
frankly confessed himself the disciple of Jesus he would have 
come off wholly unharmed. As matters actually stood, however, 
the worst consequences were really to be apprehended as results 
of such a confession, though nevertheless it was his duty to 
make it. 


(b) We may be sure that the story of Jesus’ walking 
upon the water was originally a parable intended to 
exhibit in a graphic way the thought that if his 
disciples have faith they will be able to walk with 
safety on the troubled sea (of life) (see Gospels, 
§ 142 a). The addition relative to Peter then brings in 
an illustration based on the opposite thesis ; he who 
has no faith necessarily goes down unless he calls upon 
the Lord and receives help from him. This view itself, 
however, in which Jesus appears as the Lord of succour, 
shows by its very nature that it cannot have come from 
Jesus himself. He would not have designated himself, 
but, as in his genuine parables, a person by whom God 
is meant, as Him from whom help comes. Thus the 
later origin of the narrative, already rendered probable 
by its absence from Mk., is confirmed from another 
point of view. If this be so, we may perhaps go on to 
suppose that the reason why Peter came to be selected 
as hero of the story was because he was regarded as 
head of the church, and what is related of him was in¬ 
tended to be taken as applying to the entire church (so 
Pfleiderer, Urchristcnthum, 517, *-11582). 

There are other narratives also which require no 
detailed proof of their unhistorical 
character. 

(a) The statement in Lk. 24 12 that 
Peter visited the sepulchre of Jesus and 
found it empty is doubtful even text-critically, and 
when its substance is considered cannot be accepted 
(see Resurrection-Narratives, §§ 2 c and 21; 
Gospels, § 138 e,f). 

(b) Along with the historicity of the statements as to 
the women at the empty sepulchre must also be given 
up the historical character of the notice, found only in 
Mk. ( 16 7), that they received from the angel the in¬ 
junction to tell the disciples and Peter that they should 
see the risen Jesus in Galilee. See Gospels, § 138 a, e , /, 
Resurrection-Narratives, § 21, and, as regards an 
allusion in Mk. 16 7 to a fact indirectly referred to in 
this, ib. § 9 b. 

(c) As the withering of the fig-tree cannot be regarded 
as historical (see Gospels, §§ 13 7 b 14 1, 142 a), the 
statement in Mk. ( 11 21) that Peter called attention to 
the fact on the following day also disappears. In 


7. Other un¬ 
historical 
narratives. 
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Mt. 21 20 all the disciples together are already aware of 
it, for the tree at the word of Jesus withers away 
‘immediately’ ; the incident is not found at all in Lk. 

It is difficult to form a definite judgment as to the 
8 Trans stor y transfiguration of Jesus 


Mk. 92-10= Mt. 17 1-9 = Lk. 928-36. 

(a) The form in which Jesus is here 
seen is, on the one hand, that of Moses when he came 


figuration. 


down from the mountain of the law, according to Ex. 
31 29-35, on the other hand, that in which the exalted 
Christ was conceived of, according to 2 Cor. 37*46, 
where Paul cites precisely the passage just mentioned 
regarding Moses, and that of the angel at the empty 
tomb, according to Mt. 283 (cp IT. 2I4 Mk. I65). 
Looked at on this side, the scene is accordingly designed 
to represent by anticipation the coming heavenly glory 
of Jesus, and at the same time, by the presence of 
Moses and Elijah, to exhibit it as a fulfilment of the 
OT. Viewed in this aspect, it can make no claim to 
historicity. 

This would be difficult even were one inclined to concede that 
the ‘ metamorphosis ’ of Jesus did not happen as a physical reality 
but was seen only by the three disciples in a vision ; difficult 
still even were there a disposition to reduce the number to one, 
say Peter, on the assumption that James and John were named 
in error partly because in other places also they are mentioned 
along with Peter on special occasions as being the disciples who 
were on terms of special intimacy with the master (see below, 
§§ nc, 12), partly because, according to Ex. 249, three inti¬ 
mate associates, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu (along with seventy 
of the elders of Israel) are also represented as having gone up 
with Moses to the mountain of the law. Even so, the question 
would still remain as to how it was that in the midst of the 
earthly life of Jesus Peter was visited by the thought which 
at once assumed for him the form of a vision. (On the 
psychological antecedents of a vision cp Resurrection- 
Narratives, § 34 «.) 


(b) The transfiguration scene, however, has yet 
another main purpose. It contains the divine declara¬ 
tion that Jesus is the Messiah, in the words 'This 
is my beloved son.’ This voice coincides almost 
exactly with that heard* at the baptism of Jesus (Mk. 
1 11 = Alt. 3 17 = Lk. 322). If, however, Jesus had 
already, even at that early date, been divinely pro¬ 
claimed to be the Messiah, this second fact would 


necessarily rob the other of its value. 

To avoid this the following supposition has been made : just 
as the divine voice at the baptism, according to the most modest, 
and therefore most trustworthy of the accounts (that of Mk.), 
was heard only by Jesus, the whole occurrence admitting of 
being resolved into an inner revelation communicated to him 
without exlernal physical accompaniments, so also in the v ision in 
which Jesus was transfigured only Peter (or Peter along with 
James and John) heard that heavenly voice. So, for example, 
R6ville {Jesus de Nazareth , 2204-206 [1897]), who therefore 
inclines to place the occurrence at a date shortly before the confes¬ 
sion of the Messiahship of Jesus (Mk. S 27-29 and I s). bacon 
{Amer. Journ. ofTheol. % 1902, pp. 236-265) goes a step further. 
He also supposes that it is a v ision of Peter that is described, not, 
however, a vision which he had actually had, but one which is 
attributed to him through a transformation of the account relating 
to his.confession that Jesus was the Messiah (Mk.8 27-31)- The 
transfiguration scene breaks the connection between Mk. 9 i and 
9 n, and comes from a source in which were contained this 
and other modifications of gospel narratives that were taken by 
the evangelist to be accounts of new facts. 

(c) At the same time, there is no indication in the 
text that the divine voice was directed to Peter alone (or 
Peter and James and John); it is indicated with at least 
e^ual clearness that it is heard by Jesus. If, then, we 
have reason for believing that in the first period of his 
public life Jesus did not yet account himself to be the 
Messiah, but only a prophet and a reformer, this will 
incline us to recognise in the divine voice at the Trans¬ 
figuration a reminiscence of the fact that he only 
received his divine authorisation to come forward as 
the Messiah at a particular point in the course of his 
ministry. The similar saying at his baptism will rest in 
that case upon an anticipation on the part of the 
narrators, to whom it was inconceivable that the 
designation by God of Jesus as the Messiah should 
have been postponed to any later date. On this 
assumption also, it becomes reasonable to assign the 
incident that lies at the basis of the transfiguration-story 
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to a time shortly anterior to the confession of Peter ; for 
so long as Jesus was not himself certain by divine 
revelation of the fact of his Messiahship he could not 
accept the proclamation of it by Peter. 

(</) The occurrence itself admits very easily of being 
regarded as having taken place in the inner conscious¬ 
ness of Jesus. The participation of Peter, James, and 
John becomes in that case much less active. That they 
were present need not be denied ; but their activity 
would then be limited to this—that, after awaking from 
sleep perhaps, they received a powerful impression of 
the wondrous majesty with which Jesus came to meet 
them after he had heard the heavenly voice. The 
terms in which this had been expressed they would not 
in that case hear directly for themselves, but would 
afterwards learn from the mouth of Jesus. The 
assertion in 2 Pet. 1 16-18 that Peter himself heard the 
voice upon the ' holy ’ mountain does not fall to be 
taken account of in the present connection, in view of 
the pseudonymous character of this epistle (see Peter, 
Epistles of, §§ 9-12). 

In the story of the stater in the fish’s mouth (only 
Mt. 1724-27), it has above all to be observed that the 
miracle is only announced, not described as 
. S i a w r having happened. All the safer, therefore, 
m nr supposition that here we are in 

mouth. p resence 0 f a symbolical saying of Jesus. 

The section contains two separate thoughts, of which the one 
would be quite sufficient without the other. (1) Properly speak¬ 
ing, Jesus and his disciples do not require to pay the tax,, but in 
order to avoid offence they do so. The incident contains the 
presupposition that Jesus is the Messiah alike whether the words 
attributed to Jesus were actually spoken by him, or.whether 
they are erroneously pul into his mouth ; along with this it .con¬ 
tains (2) also the exhortation to submit to existing institutions, 
and thus applies equally well alike to the temple tax which was 
exacted in the time of Jesus, and to the Roman slate tax which 
from 70 a.d. onwards was substituted for the temple tax in the 
case of Jews (Jos. BJ vii. i>6, § 218) and, particularly under 
Domitian, was rigorously exacted from Christians also (see 
Christian, § 6, vii., end). 

It is in connection with the second of these main 
ideas that Peter comes more directly into the story ; he 
is to fish for the means of paying the tax. As he is a 
fisherman by occupation, the meaning of this symbolical 
saying at once suggests itself; by the exercise of his 
craft he will easily be able to earn enough to meet this 
call upon him. This feature in the story may point to 
the authenticity of the saying as attributed to Jesus ; but 
it may also quite well have been invented, as every one 
in later times knew that Peter had been a fisherman. 
After the death of Jesus it would have been less easy 
to have invented that other feature—that the produce 
of Peter’s industry was to serve to pay the tax both for 
himself and for Jesus ; for it is not easy to make out any 
allegorical application to later conditions of this earning of 
a double tax. Still, it must be admitted that this pericope 
is one of the most obscure in the whole gospel history. 

Passing from these unquestionably unhistorieal ele¬ 
ments, we come next to a series of others which cannot 
be rejected at once, but, at the same time, 
“7‘ :*"? er can just as little be regarded as certainly 
doubtful authentic . io this category belong : 

elements. ^ a p t j lose case s in which Peter is repre¬ 
sented as having said something which in some other 
gospel is attributed to the disciples at large (Mt. 15 15 
Lk. S45 Mk. 133 ; see above, § 5c, d) or is omitted 
altogether although the narrative to which it belongs is 
retained in that gospel (Mt. 1821 as against Lk. 174 , 
and Lk. 12 41 against Mt. *2 1 44 f \ see § 5 r). 

(fi) To this class falls to be added one instance of a 
subordinate action (the preparation for the passover) 
which only Lk. ( 228 ) assigns to Peter (and John) ; see 
§ 5 d; and also— 

"(f) The word which according to all three evangelists 
(Mk. IO28 Mt. 1927 Lk. IS28) Peter is reported to have 
uttered: 4 we have left all and followed thee.' If the 
evangelists are in other places so little at one as to the 
authorship of a given saying, agreement in this particular 
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instance cannot here be taken as proving the accuracy 
of the report, for their agreement comes only from 
mutual borrowing. In any case, whether the word in 
question was spoken by Peter or by another the circum¬ 
stance is too unimportant to allow us precisely here to 
place unqualified confidence in the eldest of the three 
who is followed by the other two. If Jesus blamed a 
questioner this very fact still added to the importance of 
the latter (cp below, § 17) ; but such is not the ease 
here. Moreover, the question must not be treated 
apart from the answer of Jesus ( 4 shall receive a hundred¬ 
fold,' etc.). If Jesus ever gave any such promise to his 
disciples, we may be eertain at least that it was not in 
connection with a question so self-seeking as this. If, 
however, the narrative is open to suspicion on this most 
important point, it is impossible to feel confidence on 
such a relatively subordinate matter as the person of the 
questioner. 

Other notices there are to which a historical kernel, 
or even complete historicity cannot be denied ; on the 

11 Minor ° ne ^ anc ^ l ^ e y were important enough to 
’. ... impress themselves on human memories 

notices witn and on the other hand thev were nol so 

historical r r 

, . important as to tempt to a departure from 

historical accuracy (cp the principle laid 
down in Gospels, § 131, eol. 1873, begin.), (a) 
Thus there is no difficulty in believing that Jesus on a 
Sabbath day healed Peter’s mother-in-law and other 
sick persons, but on the following day withdrew him¬ 
self into solitude and was sought out by Peter and his 
comrades with the view of bringing him back (Mk. 1 29- 
38 = Lk. 438-43 ; Mt. 814-17 has the healings only). 

( 6 ) That the name Cephas (Peter) was bestowed upon 
Simon by Jesus may in view of what has been said in 
§ i^be regarded as wholly credible even if the date at 
which it was bestowed remains uncertain. According 
to Mk. ( 3 16) it was at the time when the apostles were 
first chosen. A more appropriate occasion but not on 
that account historically established would be that of 
the confession at Cresarea Philippi with which Mt. (I618) 
connects it (see Ministry, § 4, end). If Mt. already 
when Peter’s call is recorded ( 4 18) and again at the 
choosing of the apostles (IO2) says: ‘Simon, who is 
called Peter,’ he is, of course, not to be taken as intend¬ 
ing to indicate the time at which the name was given, 
but simply as wishing to apprise his readers that this 
Simon was the man whom they already knew as Peter. 
Lk. (614) likewise has on the occasion of the choosing 
of the apostles the words 4 Simon, whom he also named 
Peter.’ By this, however, he perhaps does not mean 
to convey that the name was bestowed by Jesus then, 
but only that it had been bestowed by him at one time 
or another. 

(e) Equally natural is it to recognise faithful remi¬ 
niscence in the statement that in Gethsemane Jesus took 
Peter, James, and John to watch with him, and that 
nevertheless they fell asleep (Mk. 14 32-42 — Mt. 2636-46), 
even although we cannot be certain that this last 
happened three several times. This last doubt, how¬ 
ever, is no reason for giving the preference to Lk. 
(2240-46) who mentions the incident as having occurred 
but once, and that in the case of all the disciples, for 
as he unquestionably was acquainted with Mk. the 
simplification here must be explained as due merely to 
absence of interest in the details of the story. 

In the case of the raising of Jairus’ daughter also— 

(a) No difficulty will be felt in recognising true remi¬ 
niscence in the statement that Jesus suffered no one but 
Peter, James, and John to go with him 


12. Jairus’ 


to the house or (besides the parents of 


daughter. die grj r i ^ to enter the room where she lay 
(Mk. 5 37-40)- 

IfMt. (023*25) has nothing about this, his silence is to be 
connected with the fact that here in other particulars also he is 
notably much briefer than either Mk. or Lk., just as he is in 
three other miracle narratives : that of the Gadarene and the 
herd of swine which immediately precedes (Mk. 5 1-20= Mt. 8 28- 
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34= Lk. S 26-39), that of the healing of the man sick of ihe palsy 
(Mk. 2 i-i2 = Mt. 9 i-8 = Lk. 5 17-26), and that of the lunatic boy 
(Mk. 9 14-29 = Mi. 17 14-20), where Lk. also (9 37-43) is so short ; 
there is also the story of the imprisonment and death of John 
the Baptist (Mk. 6 17-29 = ^! 1 .14 3-12) which Lk. has not at all. 
Lk.’s divergence (S 51-53) is presumably not so seriously intended 
as it has been represented above (§ 5 c) in verbal strictness to be 
— namely, that it was the parents and the three disciples who 
laughed Jesus to scorn. Perhaps when he wrote the words 
(re 52), ‘and all were weeping and bewailing her,’ Lk. was 
thinking not of the five persons named immediately before, but, 
like Mk., of the multitude assembled within the house, and has 
only failed to bring this to clear expression. In any case he has 
retained the separation of the three disciples from the rest. 

(£) As the occurrence is the only accredited one in 
the Gospel history which must have presented itself to 
those who witnessed it as a case of raising of the dead 
it is very conceivable that the presence of only three 
disciples should have impressed itself upon the memory. 
Whilst the raising of the widow’s son at Xain (Lk. 7 n- 
17) and of Lazarus (Jn. 11 1-44; cp John, Son of 
Zebedee, §§ 20 a, 35^, 3 ya) cannot be regarded as 
historical, no more exception need be taken to the 
raising of the daughter of Jairus than to the resuscita¬ 
tion of Eutychus (Acts 20 7-12), if only one take as 
literally the words of Jesus, ' the child is not dead but 
sleepeth,’ as one does those of Paul, ‘ his life is in him.’ 

According to Mk. Jesus spoke these words before he had seen 
the girl, and it is very easily conceivable that information received 
from the father may have enabled him to form this judgment; 
but it is also possible that this element in the story arises from 
unconscious modification of the real fact and that it is Lk. who 
is in the right here when he represents Jesus as uttering the 
words in presence of the girl, even if this representation does not 
rest upon the direct testimony of an eye-witness but upon altera¬ 
tion of the text of Mk. 

The account of Peter’s call in Mk. 1 16-20 = Mt. 418-22 
is an excellent example of shortening and condensation 
p n °f a fuller narrative by tradition. It is un- 
' thinkable that in this scene no words but 
these of Jesus should have been spoken : ‘ Come ye 
after me and 1 will make you to become fishers of men.’ 
Peter and his comrades Andrew, James, and John must 
assuredly have had previous opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of Jesus and must on their side have 
had some conversation with him. Xo eye-witness could 
possibly give so colourless an account as that in Mk. 
and Mt. The later narrators, however, had no longer 
any interest in dramatic details or in the psychological 
processes which resulted in the decision of the four 
fishermen. The central action, the call given by Jesus, 
alone engaged their attention, and for the purpose of 
edification w’hich they had in view’ when they circulated 
it, and as an example for the converts whom they wished 
to incite by it, the narrative may have seemed 
beautiful and precious just in proportion to the sudden¬ 
ness with which the call of Jesus came to Peter and his 
comrades, and the absolute promptitude of their obedi¬ 
ence. Apart from this, however, Mk. and Mt. unques¬ 
tionably present the most trustworthy account of the 
undoubtedly historical call of Peter. 

The story of Peter’s draught (Lk. 5 i-n) falls to be 
adduced here as a parallel although in so far as we are 
14 T) , , advancing from the less credible to the 
f more credible order of narratives its 

proper place in the discussion would 
have been much earlier. Tt constitutes one of the few 
examples we have in the Synoptists of a consciously- 
framed allegory being put forward in the form of a 
seemingly historical narrative in order to set forth a 
particular idea ; this idea is in point of fact quite clear. 

{a) First of all it is certain that the scene is 
intended as a substitute for what w r e read in Mk. and 
Mt. about the call of Peter and his comrades ; for Lk. 
nowhere narrates this last, and on the other hand intro¬ 
duces its main point at the end of the passage before us 
(v. 10): 'from henceforth thou shalt catch men.’ 

( b) At its beginning Lk. places the scene in w r hich Jesus 
teaches the multitude standing on the shore from a boat 
(53). Now, in Mk. ( 4 i/. ) and Mt. ( 13 1-3) this is the 
scene in w’hich certain parables are delivered ; but Lk. 


avoids giving it in the parallel passage dealing with 
these parables (84). Thus we have in Lk. f> an artificial 
composition from various elements and it becomes 
necessary to inquire into its purpose. (c) Xow 

the function of a fisher of men is exercised by means of 
teaching ; if then we find Jesus engaged in teaching at 
the beginning of our pericope this indicates to us how 
the draught of fishes that immediately follows ought to 
be taken ; namely, not as relating to takes of literal 
fish but in the deeper sense as relating to the capture of 
human souls. Thus the idea is precisely the same as 
that in the parable of the net in Mt. 13 47, only without 
its reference to the subsequent separation of the good fish 
from the bad. (d) The narrative before us, how¬ 

ever, admits of still more definite interpretation in detail. 
Simon with his comrades has toiled in vain the whole 
night through ; now, on receiving a special command 
from Jesus, he makes an unexpected haul. This has 
already been rightly interpreted by the Tubingen school 
as referring to the difference between the practically 
fruitless mission to the Jews and the highly successful 
mission to the Gentiles. In the latter, Peter received 
a special Divine command and this w r as necessary in 
order to overcome his original aversion to such an 
undertaking (Acts IO9-22). (e) The launching 

forth into the deep also w’ill admit of being in¬ 
terpreted as referring to missions to heathen lands 
as compared with the less venturesome putting out 
a little from the shore, although it is not said that 
the fruitlessness of the night’s toil is caused by the 
proximity to the shore. (/) The sin of which 

Peter becomes suddenly conscious ( v . 8) is thus by no 
means sinfulness in general—reference to this were but 
little called for by the circumstances—but definitely the 
sin of failure hitherto to recognise and practice the duty 
of evangelising the Gentiles as befitting and in accord¬ 
ance with the will of God. (g) We are now 

able to perceive the significance also of the place where 
Lk. has brought in the calling of Peter. 

He introduces it at a later point than Mk. and Mt. In 
particular it is preceded in Lk. by the rejection of Jesus at 
Nazareth ( 4 16-30), which on a small scale foreshadows the 
rejection of Jesus by the entire Jewish people (see Gospels, 
§ 109^). It is appropriate that it should be followed by the 
command of Jesus enjoining the mission to the Gentiles, and is 
in harmony with the principle carried through by the same 
author in Acts (see Acts, § 4, middle), according to which Paul 
preaches the gospel to the Gentiles in each city only after it has 
been rejected by the Jew’s. In the gospel, by placing the calling 
of Peter at a somewhat later period, the author has brought 
about the awkwardness that Peter has to be brought into close 
relations with Jesus even before his call, at the healing of his 
mother-in-law (4 38 fS )—even although his name is suppressed in 
4 42, the parallel to Aik. 1 36—W’hilst the occasion of the draught 
of fishes, in itself considered, appears to be the first meeting of 
Peter with Jesus. 

In this we may perhaps find a hint that Lk. saw 
the significance of this pericope as referring to the mission 
to the Gentiles (or perhaps even invented it ? see below, i) 
and in accordance with this gave it the place it now 
occupies. (/i) The naming of James and John 

as those who, according to v. 10/., follow’ Jesus along 
with Peter>is still more noteworthy. Why is it that 
precisely Andrew 7 , the brother of Peter, is absent— 
Andrew whom nevertheless Mk. (1 16) and Mt. ( 4 i 8 ) 
mention in immediate juxtaposition with him? It can 
hardly be by accident merely that by this omission the 
names left are the names of the three who according to 
Gal. 29 w’ere the ‘pillars’ of the primitive church and 
w’ho at the Council of Jerusalem, though at first averse, 
in the end gave their sanction to the mission to the 
Gentiles ; it can hardly be mere accident, even although 
there the James intended is no longer the son of Zebedee 
but James the brother of Jesus. (2) Further, be 

it noticed at how 7 late a point they are introduced. 

The narrative so runs that almost down to its close PeLer alone 
figures in it along with Jesus. Helpers such as are necessary 
w here many nets are in use he certainly has, according to vv. 
4-6 and v. 9 (on v. 7 see below, k ); but it is not thought worth 
while to give their names, and they must therefore be regarded 
as subordinate persons like the hired servants in Mk. 1 20. After 
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all have been grouped together in z>. 9 by the phrase * all who 
were with him’ (Trowras tovs crvy aurw) the addition ‘as also 
James and John ' (o/aotw? *ai ’ldtciofion #cat ’I loavvrjy) comes in 
strangely; but moreover, after they have been named, Jesus 
goes on to address the words ‘ fear not, for henceforth thou shalt 
catch men,’ to Peter alone, whilst yet according to v. 11 James 
and John appropriate it also. 

All this would seem to indicate that the narrative 
originally named Peter alone, and that the reference 
to James and John was only introduced into it after¬ 
wards. The object of its introduction in that case 
would have been to restore agreement with Mk. and 
Mt. by the naming of several apostles who had been 
simultaneously called and yet at the same time to 
restrict their number to that of the three ‘pillars/ It 
will hardly, however, be safe to attribute any such 
intention to an interpolator ; rather must it be put to the 
account of the redactor who had the plan of the whole 
book in his mind. If this be so, we shall have to 
suppose that Lk. did not himself invent the story of 
Peter's draught of fishes, but that he had met with it in 
writing or in oral tradition and that its meaning as 
denoting that the mission to the Gentiles was the institu¬ 
tion of Jesus himself was fully manifest to him. 

(k) Now at last we are in a position to form a judg¬ 
ment regarding the second boat mentioned in v. 7 and 
its occupants. 

As they are spoken of as ‘ fellows * (jxero\oC) of Peter and his 
subordinates it might appear at first sight as if they ought to be 
identified with James and John who are called ‘partners’ 
(*oti'<di'ot) of Simon in 7'. 10. The inappropriateness, however, 
which has already been pointed out in the naming of James and 
John in v. 10 as additions to the ‘all ’ (Varra?) of z>. 9 would by 
no means be got over by this identification ; for the ‘ fellows ’ 
(/aeTo\ot) also of ?>. 7 are included in the ‘ all ’ of z>. 9. Put as 
the ‘ fellows ’ (p-eroxo t) of z>. 7 exercise an independent activity 
and have a boat of their own, their names, had they really been 
Tames and John, would certainly have been mentioned already 
in z>. 7 and not held over till v. xo where no independent activity 
is attributed to them. 

Thus we must seek to ascertain their names from 
their work. They are called in to help because Peter 
and his comrades—in whose number James and John 
are thus included—are unequal to their task unaided. 
This applies to no one but to Paul and those with 
him. In actuality he was the originator of the 
mission to the Gentiles, and not one who had merely 
been called in to assist ; but we must rellect that 
here the dominating presupposition is that it was by 
the original apostles that this mission was begun, 
at the direct command of Jesus, or of God. So 
Acts 10 9-22 157 , so Lk. ‘ 2447 , s0 Mt. 2S19; so, still, 
Justin ( Apol . i. 393 4 ns f)0i2, Dial. 42, begin.). On 
such a view of the matter, Paul and his comrades can 
only figure as helpers subsequently called in. The two 
boats by which the lish that had been caught were 
brought to land thus signify, not the mission to Jews 
and to Gentiles respectively, but the mission of the 
original apostles and that of Paul. That of the former 
was to the Jews at first but afterwards was extended to 
the Gentiles also, that of Paul was to the Gentiles only. 
Jesus from the beginning makes use of Simon’s boat ; 
but this eventually proves insufficient. (/) Whether 

the touch in v. 6 that the nets threatened to break be 
simply a graphic decoration of the situation, or whether 
it too have an allegorical meaning—namely, that through 
the mission to the Gentiles the unity of the church both 
before and at the Council of Jerusalem, and in the dispute 
between Paul and Peter at Antioch (Gal.2n-2i) was 
threatened with disruption, as, for example, is suggested 
bv Carpenter (The First Three Gospels^ , 1890, vi. 5 i, 
pp. 206-208)—must remain undecided, as no such mean¬ 
ing is unmistakably suggested bv the words. So much 
as this, however, is rightly emphasised by Carpenter— 
that the author of Jn. 21 found this reference in our 
passage ; for his remark in v . 11 that for all the multi¬ 
tude of fishes the net remained nevertheless unbroken is 
clearly intended to be set against that of Lk., and 
indicates that the unity of the church had not come to 
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harm. Already in Mt. 1347 we find the net employed 
as a figure for the kingdom of heaven. 

Peter's denial of Jesus is a fact as certain as his call. 
Even a thorough-going Paulinist would not have in- 
D nial ventec * a g a i nst him—quite apart from 
, the question whether in the absence of 

’ any tradition he would have found any 
credence had he done so. (a) On the other hand, it is 
possible to question whether it happened exactly thrice, 
or whether the number three belongs to a later develop¬ 
ment. That the scene gained in dramatic character as 
it was handed on by one narrator to another is shown 
by Lk. 226 o, according to which the eye of Jesus fell on 
Peter after the third denial—a circumstance of which 
Mk. and Mt. know nothing (as to the cause which 
rendered this change possible see below, § 19 P). 
Doubtless, merely in order to be able to explain how the 
whole night was passed, the interval between the second 
denial and the third is given in Lk. (2259) not as ‘a 
little while’ (so Mk. 14 70 and Mt. 2673), but as ‘about 
one hour.’ 

(b) Still more insistent is the question as to whether, 
and if so in what form, Jesus foretold the denial of 
Peter. From the outset we must regard as later 
additions the words of Jesus, found only in Lk. (2231 /.), 
which foretell not only the temptation that is about to 
come upon Peter, but also the ultimate stability of his 
faith, with the added exhortation : 4 Do thon, when 
once thou hast turned again, stablish thy brethren.’ 

Their principal theme already is that Peter is to be the first to 
believe in the resurrection of Jesus (see Resukrection-Nakra- 
tives, § 37), and in presence of such a prediction relating to a 
more distant future the passing denial of Peter seems like an 
insignificant intermezzo. It is difficult to regard as probable 
such gentleness of judgment on the part of Jesus in this so grave 
a moment, even should one have no difficulty in attributing to 
him such a foreknowledge of the future as is presupposed by Lk. 
Besides, in Lk. the prophecy of the denial is placed in the 
supper chamber, not as in 1 M k. and Mt. on the way to 
Gethsemane. 

(c) On the other hand, it is by no means improbable 
that, on the last evening of his life, in conversing about 
what lay before him, Jesus should have expressed a 
doubt as to the constancy of his disciples, that Peter 
should have declared his own with emphasis, and that 
the doubt should thereupon have been expressed anew 
and perhaps in very drastic form. If Jesus actually on 
this occasion uttered the prediction that Peter would in 
an exceedingly short time deny him, we still are not 
compelled to suppose that the prediction was meant 
otherwise than conditionally, to some such effect as the 
following : ' should it so happen that thou fall into 
grievous temptation to deny me thou wilt not have 
constancy enough to resist it.’ As for the threefold 
repetition there is much reason to apprehend that the 
prediction of Jesus as to this was afterwards made 
much more explicit than it had been, in view of what was 
known or believed to have actually happened. 

(J) The same holds good of the specification of time : 
before the cock crows (Mt. 2634 = Lk. 2234) ; and in an 
intensified degree of that given in Mk. (14 30): before 
the cock crows twice. Indeed, the additional state¬ 
ment—found only in Mk. (1468 72)—of the fact that 
the cock actually was heard to crow twice, is a clear 
sign of the secondary character of our canonical Mk. as 
compared with Mt. and Lk. (see Gospels, § 119 c). 

Even the textual criticism of the passage seems 10 show that_ 
this datum is one which crept only gradually into, the text ot 
Mk. In 7’. 63 the addition Kai a\e*To>p e<f>toi'T)ar€v is so weakly 
attested that it is omitted by WH and does not appear even on 
the margin ; still, there is certainly a hiatus if in v. 72 we read 
‘and straightway the second time the cock crew’ without any 
previous mention made of the first time. 

(e) Lastly, the fact of the cock’s having crowed at all 
has been sometimes called in question by reason of the 
fact that, according to the Mishna (Baba Jyammd 77), it 
was forbidden to keep fowls in Jerusalem. 

It was expressly permitted, however, we read, to purchase 
them to be killed, or to receive them as presents for the same pur¬ 
pose (ib. 10 9), and it is testified that on one occasion a cock was 
stoned in Jerusalem because it had killed a human being (a child) 
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(' Eduyyoth , 6 i ; see all the passages given in Brandt, Evang. 
Gesch 1893, 32 /.). Thus, the fact of the cock crowing cannot 
be shown to be unhistorical; yet neither can it be shown with 
certainty to be historical. Cockcrowing (aAeKropo^uma^ is, 
according to Mk. t 3 35, the third of the four night-watches into 
which the night was divided by the Romans (see Day, § 4). 
This division into four is current in the NT (Mk.648 = Mt. 14 25 
Acts 12 4), although the Israelites originally divided the night 
into only three watches (Judg. 7 19, cp Lam. 219 Ex. 14 24 
1 S. 11 11, and, in all probability, also Lk. 12 38). As the second 
Roman night-watch which ended at midnight is called ‘ mid¬ 
night ' ( fxtaovvKnov ), we must suppose that the cockcrowing 
from which the third took its name originally denoted the time 
at which it catne to an end, that is, about 3 a.m. The saying 
of Jesus could thus very easily have run in this form: ‘before 
cockcrowing ’ [/>., before three o’clock to-morrow morning] 
thou shalt have denied me,’ without any intention to predict that 
directly after the denial a cock should literally crow; and with 
equal ease might the view have arisen through a misunderstand¬ 
ing, that Jesus had actually foretold this detail, and that the 
prediction had been fulfilled. 

Amongst the most certainly assured facts of the life 
of Peter must be ranked that of the confession he made 


_ _ n £ . at Caesarea Philippi (Mk. S27-3o = Mt. 

16 . Confession 16lJ ^, = Lk 9 (a) Even Wrede 

a phT Sar * ea [Das Messiasgeheimniss in de?i Evan- 
1 iPPl* gelien , 1901, pp. 115-124, 237-239) 
does not venture positively to pronounce it unhistorical 
although he also says that one need not shrink from 
such a view if it seem to be required. 

According to Wrede, Mk. believed that Jesus had kept his 
Messiahship a secret from the people throughout the whole of 
his life, but had communicated it to his disciples, though without 
producing understanding on their part. Not till after the 
resurrection of Jesus, according to Nik., did any real recogni¬ 
tion of what Jesus was begin. Wrede believes that this view of 
Mk. is historically false, but nevertheless considers that it 
dominates the whole of his gospel, and further, that Mk. is not 
conscious of the frequency with which it is traversed by his 
repeated statements, according to which the Messiahship of 
Jesus all the same did not remain a secret. I t must be urged, 
however, that the confession of Peter is little in harmony with 
either the secrecy observed about the Messiahship of Jesus or 
the failure of the disciples to understand it. 

(£) Wrede endeavours, therefore, at least to lessen 
the importance of the confession as much as possible in 
Mk.’s connection, pointing out that it is only in Mt., 
which was written later than Mk., that Jesus put a high 
value upon the confession. It is the fact that in Mt. 
1618 f. only the designation of Peter as a rock can be 
regarded as historical, and this, too, without our being 
able to be certain that it was given to him just then (see 
§ 11 b; Ministry, §§ 4, 5<z, b). It has further to be 
observed that by the form in which the question of Jesus 
is put in Mt. the scene is made unintelligible. 


Whilst, according to Mk. (and Lk.), Jesus asks ‘ Who do the 
people say that 1 (/u.e) am?’ he is represented in Mt. as having 
asked ‘ Who do the people say that the son of man is?’ Mt. 
himself allows us to see that this is not the right form ; for in the 
form of the second question of Jesus he coincides with Mk. and 
Lk. : ‘ but ye, who do ye say that I (pe) am V 1 n so far as ‘ son 
of man’ is a designation of the Messiah, according to the form 
of the first question in Mt., the answer—viz., ‘Thou art the 
Christ,’ would already have been given by Jesus in the question. 

Yet this form of the question presumably is due not 
to unhistoricity on Mt.’s part, but to intention. Already 
in Mt. IO23 1240 1341, and especially in H33 (‘of a 
truth thou art the Son of God ’), all which passages are 
wanting in Mk. and Lk., the Messiahship of Jesus has 
been proclaimed. At this stage, therefore, the appro¬ 
priate question in 16 13 is no longer, Whom do the people 
say that l am? but only, Whom, more exactly, do the 
people say that he who is already known as the Son of 
Man is? Accordingly, in Mt., the answer of Peter 
does not run simply as in Mk. (‘ Thou art the Christ,’ 
<n> el 6 Xpio-TSs ; similarly in Lk. ‘ the Christ of God,’ 
t 6 v XpiGTtv tov 0 eou), but there is added, as the most 
important of all, the addition : ‘ the son of the living 
God’ (6 vids tov Qeov tov £u>vtos). This last title 
plainly must be regarded as expressing more than ‘ the 
Christ ’ (6 XpioTos) or than * Son of Man,' and therefore 
denotes Jesus not as, let us say, in an ethical sense a 


Son of God after the manner of the OT, that is, as 
one who subordinates his will to the will of God as a 
son does in presence of his father, but in a metaphysical 
sense as a being proceeding in a supernatural way from 
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God, a meaning which is not necessarily connected 
with either ‘ Messiah ’ or 1 Son of Man. ’ Thus we 
have here a dogmatic development. 

{c) Granted, however, that Mt. in the points just 
mentioned goes beyond the original record, it does not 
necessarily follow that he has also altered the situation 
in an unhistorical sense by the words assigned to Jesus 
in I617 which are not met with in Mk. or Lk.: ‘ flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee but my 
Father,’ etc. 

Even should Wrede be correct in saying that Mk. attaches to 
the confession of Peter just as little importance as to the words of 
the demoniacs who, on his representation, more than once (124 5 7) 
applied to Jesus the same predicate as Peter applies here, and 
that on this account Jesus does not praise Peter, hut, just as in 
the case of the demoniacs, merely bids him be silent, this way of 
looking at the matter would simply he in each instance only a 
consequence of the view attributed by Wrede to Mk. that the 
Messiahship of Jesus had to be kept secret. 


As a historical fact, however, apart from the repre¬ 
sentation of Mk. , the occurrence could in no case have 
elicited such a judgment on the part of Jesus. For 
even in the representation of Mk. Jesus assuredly does 
not act upon the plan of concealing his Messiahship ; 
he studiously seeks to elicit an expression of it from the 
disciples. It is presupposed in this that they have not 
as yet recognised him as Messiah. It is thus a moment 
of the greatest possible importance when the words 
‘ Thou art the Messiah ’ are for the first time spoken by 
them. 

(d) The injunction to tell no man is also, even without 
the theory of Mk. spoken of above, very readily intelligible 
in the mouth of the historical Jesus, inasmuch as he 
cannot have been without apprehensions lest the people 
should misunderstand his Messiahship, and perhaps set 
their hopes on him as one who was to free them from 
the yoke of Rome. Nevertheless, the scene retains its 
importance as marking a turning-point in the conscious¬ 
ness of the disciples, and can therefore quite appropri¬ 
ately be spoken of as a divine revelation accorded to 
Peter. In view of the importance it thus possessed, it is 
also easy to believe that it should have engraved itself 
upon the memory of the disciples and taken a secure 
place in tradition —unless one were to regard it as pure 
fiction. Against this, however, as Wrede also has 
perceived, there are various considerations, amongst 
them this, that it is assigned to a definite locality in the 
journey to Cresarea Philippi, which seems to point to 
definite recollection. On the point that Mt. 11 27 gives 
no ground for doubting the actuality of Peter s con¬ 
fession, see John, Son of Zebedee, § 25 

Immediately on Peter’s confession follows in all the 
synoptists the first prediction by Jesus of his passion, 

. .. death, and resurrection (Mk. S31/. = 

17. Designation Mt l62j = | k 922); aml in Mk . 

as Satan. ^y > and Mt (1622/.) it is added 
that Peter had reproved his master, but was in turn 
rebuked and addressed as Satan. Here it must be 
again remarked that not only the predictions of Jesus 
regarding his resurrection, but also the detailed predic¬ 
tions of his passion and death are open to grave doubt, 
and least probable of all is it that precisely at the 
moment when Peter had uttered his confession for the 
first time —a moment which must have been one of the 
most joyful in all his life—Jesus should have expressed 
himself as he did (see Gospels, § 145^,/). This is 
not equivalent to saying that Jesus on no occasion in 
the later period of his public life ever had or expressed 
the thought that suffering and death might be in store 
for him. On some such occasion may very well have 
happened the scene between Peter and his master 
which now stands immediately after the great confession. 
The expression ‘ Satan ' by its very strength is its own 
guarantee that none of the later narrators could have 
invented it; in fact, the entire scene is wanting in the 
evangelist to whom tendency-criticism would have found 
least difficulty in assigning it (see above, § 5 b, c). 
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III. According to the Fourth Gospel. 


If we turn now to the utterances of the Fourth Gospel 
18 Less re S arc l‘ n £ P eter > we shall find that some of 


strongly 

divergent 


them rest upon those of the synoptists and 
have merely received a Johannine colouring; 
. ’ but that others, where they contain new 

™ * matter, cannot lay claim to historicity. 

(a) The nearest approach to the synoptic account 
(Mk. I426-31 and) is made by the Johannine in describ¬ 
ing the prediction of Peter’s denial (Jn. 13 33-38); yet even 
here we already see clearly the Johannine colouring. 

It is not as in Mk. and Mu the adjoining reference to the 
dreaded scattering of the disciples that gives Peter the occasion 
for making his promise never to leave Jesus ; it is a specifically 
Johannine thought which in a quite similar manner has already 
been brought forward in 7 33/! 821, and which, moreover, as we 
so often find in the Fourth Gospel, lends itself to misunder- 



Lord, why cannot I follow thee eVen now'?’ As regards 
the time at which this was said, J11. agrees with Lk. against 
Mk. and Mt. (see above, § 15^). 


( b) In the account of the arrest of Jesus a legendary 
development is apparent in the Fourth Gospel in so far 
as here (1810) the name of Malehus the servant of the 
high priest is given ; it is not mentioned in the synoptists. 
Equally legendary perhaps, but perhaps also deliberately 
followed, is the other development according to which 
Peter is named in the Fourth Gospel as the follower who 
wielded the sword whilst the synoptists merely say : ‘ A 
certain one of them that stood by ’ (Mk. 1447), or words 
to the same effect. 


To this, moreover, it has to be added that it is only in the 
synoptists that any motive can be found for the stroke ; it is at 
the moment when Jesus is being seized (so Mk. and Mt.) or 
about to be seized (so Lk.) in consequence of the treachery of 
Judas. In Jn., on the other hand, the entire cohort of 500 (or 
1000) men has fallen to the ground ; Jesus voluntarily surrenders 
himself and all that he asks of his captors is that his disciples may 
he allowed to escape unharmed (18 4-9). Lastly, the word with 
which Jesus rehukes the sword-stroke receives a Johannine form. 
In Mk. it is not reported at all ; Lk. (-251) has it quite briefly : 
‘Suffer ye thus far.’ Thus what lies at the basis of Jn. is Alt. 
2652-54; hut in Jn. IS11 this is compressed into the question: 
‘ The cup which the Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?’ 
lly this question is set aside from the outset by the Johannine 
Christ a thought which the Jesus of the synoptists earnestly 
cherishes for a time—that involved in the prayer that ‘this cup’ 
might pass from him—exactly as in 12 27, where the words are 
to be taken as a question : ‘What shall I say? (Shall 1 say:) 
Father save me from this hour?’ (cp John, Son of Zebedek, 
§ 26 «). 


Jn. has left on one side the statement of Lk. (2251) 
that Jesus healed the ear of the servant of the high 
priest. Perhaps the miracle seemed to him purposeless 
in such a situation, or hardly worthy of the dignity of 
the Logos. 

{c) That the parallel to the confession of Peter (Mk. 
827-30 and s) is to be found in Jn. 666-71 is almost 
universally conceded. It is indeed the only scene in 
which, as in the synoptists, in answer to a question 
expressly addressed to all the twelve disciples, Peter as 
their spokesman makes a confession to Jesus ; moreover, 
it follows soon after the miracle of the feeding of the 
multitude (in Mk. and Mt. after the second miracle). 
This makes the variations all the more remarkable. 


The place is not in the neighbourhood of Cmsarea Philippi 
but (according to 6 59) at Capernaum. Peter does not designate 
Jesus as the Messiah, nor can he ; for this has already been 
done by Andrew (1 41), and indeed still higher predicates have 
been already employed by the Baptist (1 15 29-34), by Nathanael 
(1 49), and by Jesus himself (3 13 16 4 26, etc.). The contents of 
Peter’s confession have thus lost, still more completely than in 
Mt. (see § i6£), that character of novelty which gives it its his¬ 
torical importance. The expression ‘ the holy one of God ’ 
(o ayios t ov 0eoO) also, employed by Peter, is new only in the 
Fouith Gospel, but carries neither in the literal meaning of the 
woids nor by virtue of the application made of it in Mk. 1 24 — 
Lk. 4 34, by the demoniac in the synagogue of Capernaum (cp 
‘the holy one,’ 6 ayios, Rev. 37 rjn. 2 20; ‘Aaron,'the holy 
one of the Lord,’ ’A apiov tov ayiov icvpiov, Ps. 106 16 ; ‘ the holy 
and just,’ ooiyios teal 61*0.10?, Acts 3 14), a predicate transcending 
those previously made use of in the Fourth Gospel. Further¬ 
more, the words of Peter are entirely in the Johannine didactic 
style ; ‘ words of eternal life ’ (cp 3 34-36 663 12 49/!); * we have 
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believed and know' (cp 11 27 17 3 1 Jn. 4 16). Finally, we note 
the absence of any word of recognition on the part of Jesus such 
as we find in at least Mt. 16 17. 

((/) According to J11. 144, Bethsaida is the city of Peter 
(and Andrew) ; according to Mk. I2T 29= Lk. 431 38, as 
also according to Mt. 85 14, it is Capernaum. 

In explanation of the discrepancy it is suggested that Peter 
(and Andrew) originally belonged to Bethsaida ; or recourse is 
even had to the wholly inadmissible exegesis that according to the 
change of prepositions in Jn. 1 44 Philip was in virtue of his then 
domicile ‘of’ Bethsaida (otto Brjtfcrcu&i) but by birth he was ‘out 
of’ Capernaum the city of Andrew and Peter (c« rrj? troAew? 
’A v&peov Ka\ lltrpou). In reality it is even uncertain whether 
the naming of Bethsaida has claim or only makes claim to his¬ 
torical accuracy. Cp Philif, col. 3700, n. 2. 

In the account of the denial of Peter (Jn. 1815-27)— 

(a) The most important differences as compared with 
the synoptists (Mk. 14 54 66-72 and s) are that Peter gains 

19 Denial access to ^ lc P a ^ ace °f the high priest 
through the intervention of an ‘ other 
disciple,’ and that his repentance is not recorded. 
Upon both these points see § 22, begin. Legendary 
development is seen in the touch that he who gives 
occasion for Peter’s third denial is said to have been one 
of the servants of the high priest, being a kinsman of 
him whose ear Peter cut off. Furthermore, the series 
of the three denials of Peter is broken, not, however, as 
in Lk. (2259) between the second and the third, and not 
by the simple statement that an interval of about an 
hour had elapsed, but between the first and the second, 
and this by the account of the whole proceedings in the 
palace of Annas and of Jesus’s being led away to the 
palace of Caiaphas. 

(?>) Spitta ( Zur Gesch. u. Lit. d. Urchristenthums , 
1158-168, 1893) conjectures the original order of the 
verses to have been : 12 f. 19-24 14-18 25^-27. 

That is to say: Jesus was brought from Gethsemane to the 
palace of Annas ; here Caiaphas (not Annas) investigated the 
case, then Annas sent him to Caiaphas; thereupon arrived first 
the * other disciple ’ and thereafter Peter in the courtyard of 
Caiaphas (not Annas) and Peter denied his master three times 
in unbroken succession. When, shortly after the publication of 
the work of Spitta, the Syr. sin. hecame known, it was found that 
in the main it followed the same order, viz. v~<\ 12 J\ 24 14 f. 
19-23 16-18 25^-27. Thus here also the case is heard before 
Caiaphas, but in his own palace, not in that of Annas ; here also 
Peter comes into the court of Caiaphas not of Annas ; here also 
there is a threefold denial without intervening incident and 
r>. 25 a (‘now Simon Peter was standing and warming himself’) 
which coincides with the close of v. 18 falls away, but the 
entrance of the ‘other disciple’ into the court of Caiaphas does 
not immediately precede, but happens some considerable time 
before. 

(c) Notwithstanding this very large measure of agree¬ 
ment neither of these two rearrangements of the verses 
can be regarded as the original. If it was, as Spitta 
thinks, Caiaphas who dealt with the case of Jesus in 
the house of Annas, the expression in v. 24 that it was 
Annas who sent Jesus to Caiaphas is as awkward as it 
could possibly be. Syr. sin. has in point of fact avoided 
this awkwardness by reporting no hearing at the house 
of Annas at all. In this way, however, the addition in 
Syr. sin. of ‘ the chief priest ’ (top dpxitpta.) to Caiaphas 
(K aXd<f>ap) in v. 24 becomes all the more impossible if 
this verse follows immediately upon v. 13 in which 
Caiaphas is named as high priest of that year. Before 
all others, however, this question will obtrude itself: 
In what way, if it be not the original, could the present 
order of the verses have arisen ? 

Spitta's answer is that the copyist’s eye wandered from v. 13 
to v. 24 and wrote therefore its continuation (the present 14- 
18) by mistake immediately after v. 13. When he had reached 
r. 18, that is to say the middle of Peter’s threefold denial, he became 
aware that he had passed over the entire hearing of Jesus, along 
with his removal to the palace of Caiaphas (19-24), and forthwith 
introduced these verses into his text immediately after v. j 8. 
Only after he had done this did he proceed to finish the account 
of Peter’s denial (25^-27); but with a view to this, in order to 
resume the thread that had been dropped, he had first, in the 
exercise of his own discretion, to repeat the close of v. 18, and 
that in the somewhat modjfied form which we now have in 25*1. 
It is indeed hard to say in what possible sense we can call a 
man who goes to work thus a copyist. As if we did not know 
from a hundred examples how it was that copyists proceeded 
when they happened to have omitted anything: they placed it 
on the margin and inserted merely a caret in the text. The 
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same observation holds good, of course, if it was the order of Syr. 
sin. and not that of Spitta which the * copyist ’ altered into that 
which we now have. All the more does it require to be borne 
in mind that often the case is plainly the other way ; the author 
of Syr. sin. has allowed himself the most arbitrary changes of 
the text 1 

I has to be added, however, that in his case it is 
possible to perceive a reason for the changes found in 
his text ; he wished to make Peter’s denial a unity and 
to get rid of the repetition which he deemed irksome — 
of v. 18 end in v. 25 a. For the converse procedure, on 
the other hand, the production of our present text out 
of that of Syr. sin. or that conjectured by Spitta, no 
reason can be imagined ; and thus Spitta had no 
choice but to have recourse to his untenable hypothesis 
of a copyist who yet was no copyist nor yet a redactor 
either. 

(d) Although Syr. sin. and Spitta have thought the 
present order of the text capable of improvement it 
nevertheless remains intelligible enough even without 
transposition. The new element in Jn. which neither 
Syr. sin. nor Spitta could or would remove is the fact 
that Jesus before being delivered over to Pilate was 
taken to two separate places, to the house of Annas 
and to that of Caiaphas. 

According to Mk. and Alt. he is brought only to the ‘high 
priest’ (Mk. 14 53; Mt. 2657 adds the name of Caiaphas) and 
from there taken to Pilate (Mk. 15 1 = Mt. 27.I./C). Mk. and 
Mt., however, record two sittings of die synedrium on the case ; 
the first during the night, the second in the morning.^ Lk. knows 
only the second of these (22 66-231); in his narrative it is not 
till morning that the synedrium meets ; in the night Jesus looks 
upon Peter after his third denial and thus he is still in the court¬ 
yard, not in the court-room, and in accordance with this repre¬ 
sentation is in the course of the night only mocked and buffeted 
(Lk. 2261-65), which likewise is to be pictured as taking place in 
the courtyard. On this view it remains a possibility that Lk., 
like Mk. and Mt., thinksof the morning meeting of the synedrium 
as being held in the same high-priestly palace into which Jesus 
was brought from the first. The words (Lit. 22 66), ‘ they led him 
away into their council ’ (a.TTrjyayoi' avroo et? to c rvveSpiov avruiv), 
in that case mean only that they led him away (out of the court¬ 
yard) into the chamber of the same palace in which the synedrium 
meanwhile had assembled. This interpretation is favoured by 
‘ their' (ainw). Vet it is also possible that Lk. thinks of the 
synedrium as assembling in another house — most easily in the 
place of their solemn meetings. The ‘ led away ’ ( anrjyayov ) in 
2266 will then mean that they led Jesus into another house ; and 
the word actually is so used in Mt. 27 2, and still earlier in 2657 


1 Even in the pericope before us, for example, an instance 
occurs in v. 16 f The portress is here called first ‘ the portress ’ 

(t, Qvptapos) simply, then afterwards ‘the maid, the portress’ ( y\ 
ttcuSictktj r) dvpupos). This is a noticeable circumstance and 
finds its explanation only in this, that when she is mentioned 
for the second time, it is said that she charged Peter with heing 
one of the followers of Jesus. According to the synoptists this 
was done by a maid (7ra<.S«r>o}, Mk. 14 66 and ||s), and in remi¬ 
niscence of this Jn. subsequently added this expression to his 
‘portress’ (r) dvpupos). Syr. sin., however, has ‘ porter ’ for 
‘ portress ’ in v. 16 and makes ‘ the maid, the portress ’ (y\ iratStaKr} 
r) flvpwpos) in v. 17 into the porter’s maid. As other examples of 
arbitrary alterations which (unless where otherwise stated) are 
quite peculiar to Syr. sin. we may mention : (Mt. Id 13) ‘ What 
do men say concerning me? who then is this son of man?’ (on 
this, cp above § 16 b)\ or (Lk. 16 6 < 5 ), ‘and he [i.e., the steward] 
sat down quickly and wrote them fifty’ and (167^), 1 he sat 
down immediately [and] wrote them fourscore ’; or (Jn. 8 57— 
with N*sah), ‘thou art not fifty years old and hath Abraham 
seen thee?’ or Lk. 24, where as in D the last clause, ‘because 
he was of the house and family of David,’ is introduced after 
v. 5, and, moreover, altered into ‘ because they were both of the 
house of David.’ Syr. sin. also knows how to make important 
changes in the text by simple addition. Examples are : Jn. 663 
(it is the spirit that quickeneth the body : but ye say the body 
profiteth nothing), or 12 3 (now Mary took an alabaster box of a 
pound of ointment of pure good spikenard, of great price, and 
poured it on the head 0/ Jesus while he sat at meat , and she 
anointed his feet), or Lk.2337 (addition : and they placed also 
on his head a crown of thorns). Of additions arbitrarily made 
for decoration or smoothing we may give _ such instances as 
(Lk. 11 29), ‘no sign from heaven shall be given unto them,’ or 
(Jn. 36 , at close), ‘ because Cod is a living spirit ' [Tert. and 
codd. of I tala, etc., have simply: quia dens spiritus est], or 
(11 39), ‘ Martha said unto him, Lord, why are they lifting away 
the stone ? Behold, he stinketh ’; or (11 41), ‘ then those men 
who were standing , came near and raised,’ or (20 16), ‘ and she 
understood him and answered saying unto him ; Rabhuli. 1 
And she ran towards him that she might touch him' [last 1 
clause also in K c - a > the Ferrar codd. T3, 346, 543, 826, 828, syr. 
pal., syr. hkl., Vg. MSS mm, gat, armach, Cyril. 
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= Mk. 1453, as also are ‘led’ (rjyayor) in Lk .23 1 and ‘led away’ 
(anrjveyKav) Mk. 15 1. 

(e) In any case Jn. was fully entitled so to understand 
it and accordingly to take from Lk. the transference of 
Jesus from one house to another. 

Only what he thinks of as being the second house to which Jesus 
was brought is not the meeting-place of the synedrium ; and on 
his premises he is right ; for at the time when, according to Lk. 
(if this be his meaning), the place was being used, viz. in the 
morning, it was accessible, but it was not accessible in the night¬ 
time, when, according to Jn. Jesus was being transferred (before 
cockcrowing ; see Jn. 18 24 27), as it was situated on the temple 
hill(Schiirer, CP/F( 2 ) 2 162-164 ; ET ii. 1 190*195) the gates of which 
were shut at night. Thus there remains for Jn., as the second 
house to which Jesus could appropriately be brought, only the 
palace of the high priest. The house, however, to which Jesus 
is in the first instance brought is also called (Mk. 14 53 and |s) 
that of the high priest. At this point, therefore, came to the 
assistance of Jn. the statement in Lk .3 2 Acts 4 6, according to 
which Annas also was high priest ; and that the evangelist was 
following this is apparent (although he nowhere designates Annas 
as high priest) in the fact that he calls Caiaphas ‘ high priest of 
that year ’(11 49 51 18 13). In fact it has even been held that 
Lk. regards Annas, whom, alike in 3 2 and in Acts 4 6, he places 
hefore Caiaphas, as the real high priest in Jesus’ time, and thus 
that he thinks with Jn., that Jesus was brought from Gethsemane 
direct to the house of Annas. 

Be this as it may, in any case Jn. seeks to remove 
the discrepancies of the synoptists. He follows Lk., 
as he understands him, in so far as he represents Jesus 
as having been brought from one house to another ; but 
Mk. and Mt. in so far as he represents some hearing of 
the case to have taken place during the night, only with¬ 
out the nocturnal meeting of the synedrium affirmed in 
Mk. 14 53 = Mt. 2657, and then before the high priest 
alone—by whom Jn. understands Annas. In all prob¬ 
ability therefore Jn. thinks of the meeting of the synedrium 
as having been in the house of Caiaphas, but without 
describing it. 

(/) These points once cleared up, we are in a position to 
understand the story of Peter’s denial in Jn. In making 
the denial begin directly after Jesus has been brought in 
after his arrest, Jn. is simply following Lk., who in fact 
knows of no hearing of the case at all by night ; in 
representing the denial as having been interrupted he 
also is following Lk. in so far as in this gospel (Lk. 
2259) the series of the denials is broken by an interval of 
something like an hour ; in Jn., however, the interruption 
is caused by the account of the first hearing which Jn., 
departing from Lk., takes from Mk. and Mt. Thus it 
becomes perfectly intelligible, and not to be regarded as 
a copyist’s error, that the statement about Peter’s 
standing at the fire and warming himself is repeated 
from 18 18 in 18250 when the story of the denial is 
resumed. In precisely the same way Mk. 14 67 repeats 
from v. 54 that Peter was warming himself, and Mt. 
2669 from z>. 58 that he was sitting in the courtyard. 
That Peter’s arrival in the courtyard and his denial 
should at all costs be narrated without interruption 
cannot in reason be demanded ; it is not so related even 
in Mk. and Mt. , and if Jn. allows the interruption to 
come in at a later point than they do, this is mainly 
due, as has been shown, to the fact that he is here at 
first following Lk. 

The call of Peter is described in the Fourth Gospel 
(135-42) in a manner entirely different from 
20. Call. t ^ at vve fi nc j j n t he synoptists (see 

above, § 13). 

(a) It occurs, not by the lake of Galilee, but in the 
neighbourhood of the Baptist, who has not yet been cast 
into prison (as he has in Mk. 1 14 Mt. 4 12 Lk. 3 19 f.), but 
himself points his disciples to Jesus ; those whom Jesus 
wins to his side do not appear as fishermen, but—at 
least the first two (1 35-40) and probably Peter also-—as 
disciples of the Baptist. Peter is not called first, but 
only after his brother Andrew and an unnamed person 
by whom is almost universally understood the beloved 
disciple ; of those who are represented in the synoptists 
as then having been called, John (even if it be he that 
is intended by the companion of Andrew) remains un¬ 
named, and his brother James is left entirely unnoticed. 
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({>) It would be perfectly useless to try to identify the 
two accounts. Hannonistic efforts confine themselves 
to the assertion that Jn. is describing an earlier 
occurrence than that recorded in the synoptists. That 
in J11. is spoken of as the 'call to friendship,’ 
that in the svnoptists as the ' call to disciple- 
ship. ' Any such distinction, however, is quite 

arbitrary. The ‘follow me' (dKoXovdei fxoi) which 
Jesus addresses in Jn. I43 to Philip, holds good sub¬ 
stantially, it does not need to be said, also for those 
called before Philip, for it is hard to see why we are to 
regard them as entering into less intimate relations with 
Jesus than he. The same verb, however (d*o\oi' 0 efV), 
stands in Mk. 1 18 Mt. 4 20 22 Lk. 5 n, where it is the ' call 
to discipleship’ that is described. And even apart from 
this it would be quite contrary to history that Jn. should 
allow it to appear as if those disciples who had been 
called only to friendship remained henceforward con¬ 
tinually in the company of Jesus (as in point of fact he 
docs in 22 12 17 22 3 22 4 2 8 27 31-38, etc.), if the actual 
truth had been that they had again parted from Jesus 
and thereafter received from him the new call of which 
the synoptists speak. Similarly it would be quite con- . 
trary to history on the part of the synoptists to represent 1 
the calling of the four disciples as made at first sight 
without previous acquaintance on their part with the | 
master, if the truth really were that three of them had 
already been called to friendship by Jesus. 

This unhistorical distinction between the ‘call to friendship’ 
and the ‘call to discipleship' is carried to the farthest extreme 
when the ‘call to apostleship’ is added as a third stage which is 
seen for the first time in Mk. 8 14*19 and ' tl s in the choosing of the 
twelve. If we find Jesus already saying to Peter and Andrew 
in Mk. 1 18 ‘ I will make you to become fishers of men ’(similarly j 
Mt. 4 19 hk. 5 10), how are we to describe this if not as a call to | 
apostleship? The choosing of the twelve is not to be understood j 
as if the four disciples who had already been chosen were now 1 
chosen a second time, and that to a higher dignity, but only in 
the sense that the other eight were newly chosen, the four who 
had been chosen already being now enumerated along with the 
otners merely in order to make up a complete list of twelve. 

(r) If then the accounts of Jn. on the one hand and 
the synoptists on the other are mutually exclusive, it is 
necessary to make our choice lxitween them. The 
precise specification of day and hour in Jn. (1 29 35 39 43 
2 i) might seem here to be conclusive evidence that the 
Johannine account proceeds from an eyewitness ; but 
this becomes plainly impossible when it is considered 
how here the Baptist and the first disciples are repre¬ 
sented as possessing a knowledge regarding the Messiah- 
ship, and indeed also regarding what goes far beyond 
this, the divine nature of Jesus, such as in actual fact 
they cannot have possessed at least at so early a period, 
unless indeed we are prepared to reject as completely 
unhistorical the whole picture of the synoptists and 
especially the novelty of Peter's confession at Gmsarea 
Philippi. The supernatural knowledge also regarding 
Peter and Nathanael (Jn. I4247/.) which is attributed 
to Jesus is quite inconsistent with the synoptic 
representation. 

(d) The unhistorical character of the Johannine 
account has therefore to be conceded even although we 
find ourselves unable to explain in detail in every case 
how it was that Jn. came to his far-reaching divergences 
from the synoptists. So much is clear—that he takes I 
no trouble whatever to bring himself into line with them, 
but seeks to give a representation that is based purely 
on ideal considerations. Just as Jesus is already in the 
prologue introduced as the Logos of God, and just as 
the Baptist straightway proclaims his Godhead, so also 
must the disciples be brought to him from the beginning 
through their recognition of this truth, and arrive at this 
recognition through the agency of the Baptist, whereby 
the latter brings to its most effective fulfilment his 
function as forerunner of Jesus. ‘ He must increase, 
but 1 must decrease’ (330); this is the motto of the 
whole history of the call; in this also lies the reason 
why the first disciples of Jesus must previously have 
been disciples of John. 


(e) A further object Jn. has in view is the relegation 
of Peter to a subordinate place. Elsewhere (see g 22) 
this happens only so far as the beloved disciple is con¬ 
cerned ; but here we sec it also in operation with 
reference to Andrew who elsewhere comes forward but 
little in the Fourth Gospel. 

The cause of this feature lies perhaps in sympathy with the 
story of the walk to Emniaus, with regard to which story Thoma 
{Genesis d. Joh.-Evang., 406-408 [1882D supposes that it served 
jn. as model. Two disciples come to know Jesus as Messiah ; 
the one is afterwards mentioned by name, the other not; on their 
return to Jerusalem it is found that Jesus has appeared also 
to Peter. Thus the last-named takes the third place. 

(/) The tenth hour also (Jn. 1 39) Thoma thinks to be 
derived from Lk. (2429); ‘ it is towards evening.' 

Such combinations, however, are from the nature of the case 
uncertain. What is certain is that Jn. reckons the hours of the 
day in Jewish fashion (19 14) and thus means here 4 p.m. Others 
consider, in view of iln. 2 18 (‘it is the last hour’), that the 
author intends to divide the whole development of the world 
into twelve periods, which he allegorically calls hours, and that 
what he means to say is that the entire development was already 
nearing its end when Jesus appeared, whence the pressing 
necessity for accepting Christianity. Or it is pointed out that 
according to Philo (1 347 532*536 2 183-185, ed. Mangey) ten is 
the number of perfection, with which accordingly Christianity 
as the age of perfection begins. 

Such a way of interpreting the ‘hour,’ however, does 
not harmonise very well with the specification of 
individual days in 1 29 35 43 2 1. In this specification one 
may have much greater confidence in discerning the pro¬ 
gress of the narrative from one step in the revelation of 
Jesus to another. In any ease neither it nor the speci¬ 
fication of the tenth hour, even if no quite satisfactory 
explanation of the latter has yet been found, can be 
urged as evidence that the author was an eyewitness of 
what he describes. 


As with the call of the disciples, so also in the ease of 
the footwashing, the Fourth Evangelist has not supple¬ 
mented a synoptic narrative but has sup- 


21. Foot¬ 
washing. 


planted it. 

(a) Jn.’s silence as to the institution of 


the sacrament of the supper would otherwise be inexplic¬ 
able. Equally inexplicable, however, would be the silence 
of the synoptists about the footwashing had this event 
actually happened. Even Lk., to whom appeal is 
made, in 2224-27 records only the thought which under¬ 
lies the footwashing, not the fact. One may as well 
deny the historicity of the svnoptists altogether if one is 
determined to maintain that they had heard nothing of 
so important an action of Jesus which must have im¬ 
pressed itself so indelibly upon the recollection of those 
who witnessed it. On the other hand the rise of the 
narrative of the footwashing out of the passage just 
cited from Lk. (2224-27) is very readily intelligible, and 
that too even without our supposing any deliberate 
fiction on the part of the evangelist (see John, son of 
Zebedee, § 35 [/]). The transaction taken as a 
whole is the highest activity of ministering love ( 13 1 15 
34/I); in so far as it occurs at a meal, it stands on a 
level with a love-feast ( aydirr ) : Jude 12) and thus is a 
substitute for the sacramental supper which Jn., by 
reason of the data on which he was working, could not 
report as having been held on the last evening of the 
lifetime of Jesus (see John, son of Zebedee, § 23). 

(/>) The person of Peter comes into consideration in 
connection with a subordinate point only. He hesitates, 
out of reverence, about suffering his feet to be washed 
by Jesus, but is met with the answer : * if 1 wash thee 
not thou hast no part with me’ ( 138 ). Whereupon 
Peter would have hands and head washed also, but is 
told : ‘ he that is bathed needeth not save to wash his 
feet but is clean every whit ; and ye are clean,’ etc. 
( 13 10). From v. 8 it follows that the footwashing is 
intended to be not a manifestation of love merely, but 
also at the same time in some sort a means of grace; 
from v. 10 it follows that this means of grace has been 
preceded by another of a completer character—by which, 
especially in view of the expression ' he that is bathed ' 
(6 XeXov/iiuos), one can only understand baptism. The 
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meaning would then be : He that is baptised needs only 
a partial renewal of the effect of baptism. 

If the effect of baptism is held to be the forgiveness of sins, 
the footwashing would represent a means of grace which likewise 
brings a forgiveness though not so comprehensive as that of 
baptism but only of particular sins committed after baptism. It 
is quite impossible that by this means of grace should he meant 
the sacrificial blood of Jesus. For neither does its action set in 
only after baptism nor does it admit of being conceived of as 
partial only ; and moreover, in the circle of ideas of the Fourth 
Gospel it plays no further part (see John, son of Zebedee, § 

62 c, begin.). Hut also the thought of a second repentance 
following upon that sealed in baptism, as suggested in Hernias 
(I’is, ii. 2 4, Mand, 4 3), is quite remote. The forgiveness of sins 
that constantly needs renewal after baptism is better seen in the 
sacrament of the supper, in accordance with Alt. 2628: ‘unto 
remission of sins.' With this it agrees that the eucharist is 
repeated, baptism not, and that the footwashing as representing 
the agape is intended to be a substitute for the eucharist. 

(c) There is nevertheless the objection that forgiveness 
of sins does not figure in the Johannine conception of 
the eucharist (626-63) and just as little in the express 
interpretation of the footwashing, which according to 
138 is regarded rather as a means of communion with 
Jesus. This is the effect of the eucharist in like manner 
according to Jn., and thus we are led by this considera¬ 
tion also to the conclusion that by the footwashing the 
eucharist is intended. It cannot be denied, however, that 
here the figure of cleansing which is involved in the idea 
of washing has disappeared, and the picture thus loses 
its vividness. 

(d) It becomes all the more necessary therefore to 
note that in Jn. 15 3 we have in all probability an 
authentic interpretation of the footwashing. As in 13 10 
so also here we read: ‘ye are clean,’ only not ‘by 
baptism,’ or ‘ by the supper,’ but, ‘ because of the word 
which I have spoken unto you.’ 

This declaration is very like that made in G 63. After very 
great weight has been laid in 0 53-58 upon physical participation 
in the sacramental meal, we find it nevertheless soon depreciated 
again in favour of a purely spiritual view which thinks of 
fellowship with Christ as realised solely by means of his word : 

1 the flesh profiteth nothing ; the words that 1 have spoken unto 
you are spirit and are life.' Just so in 16 3 also the mere recep¬ 
tion of the words of Jesus is given as the means of purification in 
place of any sacramental act whatsoever. And this reception of 
the word, according to the connection of Jn. 13 , consists specially 
in fulfilment of the command of love.. On this view, 13 10 
would mean : he who has been baptised is in need of no further 
sacramental acts ; all that is needed is that he should follow the 
commandment of love. At the same time this does not perfectly 
suit either the words or the thought. If it is to fit the words 
these ought to run somewhat thus : ‘ he that is bathed needed 
not save to wash the feet of others ’; and as for the thought— 
that which depreciates the value of sacramental acts—one misses 
the extension of it which one would expect to baptism also. 

(e) The view' indicated by 15 3 is thus better suited by 
the reading of X c, several Yg. MSS Grig, and Tert. 
according to which ‘ except the feet ’ (el /ult) tqvs tt68cl$) 
is wanting. In this case ‘ he that is bathed ' (6 \e\ov- 
fjAvos) will no longer refer to baptism but to footwashing ; 
he who has received the footwashing, that is to say who . 
has taken to himself the command of love, needs no 
sacramental act or any other external institution but is 
quite clean. 

Yet this view of the passage also is not wholly just to the tenor 
of the words. For this one would expect some such text as ‘ he 
whose feet are washed needs not to wash hands or head.’ And 
further, even if one finds it possible to understand how the 
longer reading could have arisen out of the shorter as soon as 
‘ he that is bathed ’ (6 AeAovfxeVos) had come to be taken as 
referring to baptism and the footwashing to the supper, at the 
same time the converse also is conceivahle — that on account of 
the words ‘(he) is clean every whit 1 it seemed inappropriate that 
the washing of the feel should still be required, and it was 1 
thought necessary to restore the meaning that washing of a ! 
wholly clean person is no longer at all needful, by deletion of the 
words ‘ except the feet 1 (ei fr ] tou ? 71-66019). 

At all events, whatever may be the proper interpreta¬ 
tion of the footw'ashing, it is plain that in it Peter plays 
no better part than other persons in the Fourth Gospel, 
as for example Thomas (14 s), or Philip ( 148 ), or Judas 
the Cananasan ( 14 22), or Nicodemus (34), into whose 
mouth an unintelligent saying is put w'hich is afterwards 
set right by Jesus (see John, Son of Zebedee, § 25c). 

The same thing has already been remarked in con- 
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nection with the prediction of Peter’s denial ( 13 36-38), 

90 Poter and " here 1>eter is corrected for a "lis- 

the beloved understanding by Jesus; we have found 
,. . . him also shown in an unfavourable 

iscip . light in so far as the sword-stroke is 
attributed to him (1810), and neither his repentance 
after his denial, nor any acknowledgement of Jesus after 
his confession, is recorded (lb27 670). 

(<z) It is to the beloved disciple, however, in particular, 
that Peter is subordinated ; to him he owes his intro¬ 
duction into the high priest’s palace (1816), and only 
after him (and Andrew) does he receive his call to the 
discipleship (I41 f, ), and, further, Peter must avail him¬ 
self of his aid (13 24) in order to learn who the betrayer 
is. If, following the figure of speech which we see in 
Rev. 12 1-6 13-17, it is the Christian church that is to be 
understood by the mother of Jesus as she stands at the 
foot of the cross (Jn. 19 25)—a view which is rendered 
more difficult, it is true, than it would otherwise be by 
the presence of other women at the crucifixion—we 
should here find evidence of a very great depreciation 
of Peter, in the fact that she is committed to the charge, 
not of Peter, but of the beloved disciple. So also the 
conferring upon all the apostles of the power to remit 
sins or to retain them (20 23), if we are to suppose it to 
have been already known to the Fourth Evangelist that 
this power according to Mt. 1619 had been conferred 
upon Peter alone (on the age of this passage see 
Gospels, §§ 136, 151). 

(b) It is to the account of their visit to the sepulchre, 
however (20 2-10), that we must specially turn, for 
elucidation of the mutual relations of Peter and the 
beloved disciple. On the unhistorical character of this 
incident see Gospels, § 138, a, e, f Being, as it is, 
unhistorical, we may all the more safely assume that 
here it is intended to give expression to an idea. This 
idea would be perfectly transparent if the precedence of 
the one apostle over the other had been recognised 
without qualification. In point of fact a certain 
measure of precedence is assigned to each in turn. 
Or rather to Peter in one respect, namely that he is 
the first to enter the sepulchre, but to the beloved 
disciple in the twofold respect that he is the first to 
arrive at the sepulchre, and the first to believe in the 
resurrection. 

Let us begin with what is clearest. When, it is said of the 
beloved disciple that he believed in the resurrection of Jesus ( 208 ), 
it is included in this that Peter has not a> >et come, to do.so. 
Now, in view of i Cor. 165 (and Lk. 2434) it is quite impossible 
to assert that any one arrived earlier than Peter at the con¬ 
viction that Jesus was arisen—unless it had been at the empty 
sepulchre; hut the account of this is, as has heen shown, un¬ 
historical. If, nevertheless, a deeper truth is to he sought in it, 
the solution must be found in the conception of faith. Not in 
the holding the resurrection of Jesus to be a fact., but only in a 
right apprehension of the nature of the resurrection and of the 
risen one, can any one have taken precedence of Peter, a 
precedence represented as a precedence in time, because the 
truth has been clothed in the form of a narrative of a visit to the 
grave. 

And if it is to the beloved disciple—that is to say, 
the ostensible author or guarantor of the Fourth 
Gospel (see John, Son of Zebedee. § 4it/)—that 
this precedence is assigned, we also know wherein it 
consists ; namely, in the spiritual view of the resur¬ 
rection, according to which the risen one is identical 
with the holy spirit (see Resurrection-Narkatives, 
§§ 16 c y 29 b). Only bv way of antithesis to this is it 
possible to gain a good sense for the statement that 
Peter was the first to enter the grave, and the first 
to observe all the clothes and their orderly arrange¬ 
ment. In other words, it is not to be denied to him 
(see 1 Cor. 15 5 Lk. 2434) that he was the first to 
ascertain the outward tokens of the resurrection ; herein 
he takes a relative precedence. 

What has just been said still leaves unexplained the state¬ 
ment that the beloved disciple was the first to reach the 
sepulchre. And it would be difficult to say what precedence 
over Peter is intended to he expressed by this; for when it is 
stated that he was the first who in the deeper sense ‘ believed/ 
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all has been said which could secure him a precedence over 
Peter in the matter itself. It appears, therefore, that in the 
question as to who arrived first at the sepulchre, it is only a 
precedence in point of time that is thought of—not, however, as 
if the beloved disciple actually had taken precedence of Peter in 
any matter of importance, but only in so far as he was at first 
held in higher estimation in the church than Peter. The most 
significant thing in the narrative is certainly this, that the 
beloved disciple in the beginning has precedence over Peter, but 
that afterwards Peter takes this precedence from him, and only 
in the end does the beloved disciple receive a higher valuation. 

No%v, it assuredly was not throughout the whole 
church that Peter in the first period was held in less 
esteem than the beloved disciple, that is to say, than 
the John of Asia Minor. We must reflect, however, 
that in the Fourth Gospel it is not the entire church, 
but only the following of the John of Asia Minor that 
is speaking. For the latter it really is true that the 
beloved disciple was looked on as the first witness of 
Christ, the risen one ; but if it is added that Peter took 
his precedence from him, this can only mean that the 
estimate, according to which Peter was held to be the 
most eminent of all the apostles, had gradually found 
acceptance even in those circles which in the first period 
had given the first place to John. The purpose 
of the passage before us, then, is to restrict this high 
estimate of Peter, and to restore to John the place of pre¬ 


eminence. 

(c) The last mention in the series of passages which 
seek to settle the relation between Peter and the beloved 
disciple, is found in chap. 21 . Here, however, the 
tendency is in the other direction. 

Along with other circumstances this also supplies a reason 
why we should attribute this chapter to a different authorship 
from that of Jn. 1-20 (see John, Son of Zebedee, § 40; 
Resurrection-Narratives, §§ 5 d, 9 c, 29c). The history of 
the external evidence shows that for several decades after its 
appearance the Fourth Gospel found no recognition (John, §§ 
42-49). In chap. 21, zn>. 24 /. clearly reveal the purpose to 
remove the mistrust with which it was regarded. This being 
so, the remainder of the chapter deserves to be scrutinised, with 
the view of finding whether it also subserves the same tendency. 
In point of fact this is actually seen to be the case, as soon as 
we suppose its depreciation of Peter to have been one of the 
causes that militated against the general recognition of the 
Gospel. 

Therefore we find Peter now rehabilitated to a con¬ 
siderable extent. It is still the beloved disciple, it is true, 
who first recognises the risen one in the figure standing in 
the morning on the shore (217); but once he has 


learned who it is, Peter is the first to hasten towards 
him. Further, it is Peter who first goes a-fishing and 
who draws the net with its great take unbroken to the 
shore ( 21 3 n). Since this net signifies missions in 
general, and particularly the mission to the Gentiles, 
and its remaining unbroken symbolises the continued 
unity of the church (see above, § 1 4c, d, e, /), it is 
hereby recognised that Peter was the originator and 
the most important actor in the missionary activity of 
the church, including the mission to the Gentiles, and 
the guardian of the unity of the church. The leading 
position in the church is still more clearly assigned to 
him in the words ‘feed my lambs’ . . . 4 tend my 
sheep' (2115-17), which are a further development of 
Lk. 2232, ‘stablish thy brethren.’ Finally, martyrdom 
is predicted for him, and this as an honour (2118/). 
For the beloved disciple there is left a much more 
modest part than he has in chaps, 1-20 ; he too, not 
only Peter, may follow Jesus, if in another manner than 
by death ; a longer life is allotted to him than to Peter, 
and he has the advantage of bearing written testimony 
to the life of Jesus ( 21 20-24). 

Let us now seek to gather together the results of the 
foregoing discussions of details, and attempt to form 

, some estimate of the character of 

23. Character peter 

of Peter. ^ j s evident, in the first place, 
that we must refuse to avail ourselves of very much of 
the material that is usually employed for this purpose. 

What value are we to attach to such inferences as that which 
deduces from his proposal at the transfiguration to build taber¬ 
nacles for Jesus, Moses, and Elijah, or from the precipitancy 
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with which in Jn. 21 7 he throws himself into the water the 
1 impulsiveness’ of Peter ; or from his noticing the withering of 
the fig tree (Mk. 11 21) his powers of observation ; or trom his 
confession in Lk. 58 , * I am a sinful man ’ his humility ; or from 
his hesitation about eating unclean animals (Acts 10 14) his little 
preparedness to follow a divine leading ; or from his action 
connected with the draught of fishes in Lk. 5 5 the opposite ; 
or from his sinking in the attempt to walk on the water his 
little faith ; or from the opposite wishes he expressed at the 
footwashing (Jn. 18 6-9) his rapid changes of mood ; or from his 
conduct at the sepulchre his ‘ practical and impetuous 'character, 
or more particularly from his being second in the race, yet first 
to enter the sepulchre, his greater age as compared with the 
beloved disciple, and his greater boldness—if the incidents 
never really happened ? What validity is there in the inference 
of the liveliness of his interest from the frequency of his ques¬ 
tions, of his self-seeking nature from his question as to the 
future reward for having followed Jesus, of his recklessness 
from his use of the sword in Gethsemene, if there can be no 
certainty whether it was Peter at all who said or did the things 
in question? Or what ground is there for discerning the 
rapidity of his decisions and the sanguineness of his tempera¬ 
ment from his following Jesus without previous acquaintance, 
if this inference rests not upon actual fact, but merely upon the 
excessively abbreviated manner in which the matter has been 
handed down to us? It is not at all impossible that many of 
these characteristics really did belong to Peter ; but it is not 
permissible to deduce them from the NT data just referred to. 

(£) Even when we restrict ourselves to those accounts 
which may with confidence be accepted, caution is still 
necessary lest we should take more out of them than we 
are entitled to do. 

The emphatic remonstrance made by Peter against the idea 
of Jesus’passion is simply an evidence of a praiseworthy love 
ana solicitude, such as assuredly every devoted disciple has in 
his heart; the reproachful ‘ Satan, thou mindest not the things 
of God, but the things of men’ (Mk. 8 33) is spoken from quite 
another point of view, to appreciation of which Peter could not 
be expected to have at that time attained. As regards the 
contrast between his promise not to be offended by what was to 
befall Jesus and his denial so soon afterwards, ii will be best for 
us to say, Let him who is confident that in a like position he 
would show himself stronger than Peter cast the first stone. 
Let us refrain, too, from drawing any inference as to character 
from his sleep in Gethsemane. Nor can we venture to deduce 
from his confession at Cmsarea Philippi an inclination to sudden 
inspirations, rapid apprehension, and bold expression of new 
thoughts ; for we do not know how far the confession was 
prepared for by previous hints of Jesus (see John, Son of 
Zebedee, § 25/’), or whether it could not have been uttered by 
the other disciples also. 

(r) We can best arrive at the kernel of Peter’s 
personality by contemplating the greatest fact of his 
whole life, — his faith in Jesus which, in the extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances inwhich he found himself, led by 
psychological laws to his vision of the risen Jesus. As to 
this see, more especially, Resurrection-Narratives, 
§ 37. In this one fact is concentrated the whole 
result of his conviction of the imperishable value of 
that which Jesus had been to him, of the gratitude 
and reverence which he owed him, and of the un¬ 
conditional trust which he had learned to repose in 
him and in his heavenly father. It is true that the 
triumphant struggle of his faith against the over¬ 
powering impression left by the death of Jesus was 
helped by something that cannot be reckoned to the 
character of Peter — by the vision he had, by his 
illusion ; and his denial had a share in the production 
of this vision. The value of his faith, however, is not 
lessened by this ; for had it not possessed this super- 
eminent strength, the vision could not by the laws of 
psychology have arisen. 

(d) The stage preliminary to Peter’s resurrection- 
faith was the confession at Cresarea Philippi. If his 
obedience to Jesus’ call at first bears witness merely to 
the depth of the impression which the words and 
person of Jesus had made upon him, and thus shows 
his soul to have had the religious hunger and the 
religious receptivity which found their satisfaction in 
Jesus, the confession carries us still further. It shows 
that under the influence of Jesus Peter was capable of 
purifying, elevating, and spiritualising those national 
and political ideas which as a Jew he, as matter of 
course, had entertained regarding the Messiah, to such 
an extent that he was able to discern in Jesus the true 
Messiah. That he also, in other ways, showed himself 
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steadfast and trustworthy, is shown by the surname 
Cephas which Jesus gave him ; and the leading place 
among the apostles which he received even during the 
lifetime of Jesus, and maintained in a still greater 
degree after his death, is evidence enough that in more 
than one direction he must have been a very remarkable 
personality. This does not preclude us from observing 
that his pre-eminence was also associated with much 
weakness. It is, nevertheless, certain that he did and 
suffered far more than we now know. 

(e) both sides, the favourable and the unfavourable, 
are seen also in his relation to Paul and the mission to 
the Gentiles. His original line of conduct during his 
visit to Antioch proves that he was no such bigoted 
upholder of the Mosaic law as were James the brother 
of Jesus and the Judaists who made their way into the 
churches founded by Paul in Galatia (see Galatians, 
§ 13). It must therefore be noted to his credit that he 
had grasped the true inwardness of the religion of Jesus 
better than they. 

Even if, as regards outward conduct, Jesus must, generally 
speaking and apart from questions of Pharisaic strictness, be 
regarded as an observer of the law of the fathers—for otherwise 
the Judaising zealots for the law could not have claimed to be 
called his disciples at all—in his fundamental principles he was 
far beyond the position which would have made salvation in 
any way dependent on conformity with that law. The poverty 
of spirit, the purity of heart, the love to God and one’s neighbour 
which he required are all of them things for which no observance 
of any particular precepts is necessary, and moreover he asserted 
with an emphasis that increased the non-obligatory character of 
many ceremonial commands (see Gospels, § 145^). When 
accordingly Paul preached the admission of Gentiles within the 
pale of Christianity and the ending of the Mosaic law, he showed 
a hetter understanding of the inner meaning of Jesus than the 
apostles who actually ate and drank with him. 

(/) In some measure this understanding had reached 
Peter also. But, unfortunately, not in sufficient 
measure. Thus it came to pass that he was outstripped 
by Paul, and the later development of the church 
depended only upon Paul not upon Peter. Indeed, 
instead of following Paul, if perhaps with slower steps, 
on the new path of freedom from the law, Peter allowed 
himself to be held back by the power of ancient custom 
of which James was the embodiment, and to be forced 
into the ranks of those who were opposed to Paul. In 
this connection are seen the most serious limitations of 
his spiritual activities, the absence of consistency in 
dealing with the new situation, and want of energy in 
opening up the new path. If it had depended on Peter, 
he would have preserved Christianity as a Jewish sect 
and condemned it to a maimed life. The elasticity of 
soul which was required for drawing and pursuing the 
consequences resulting from the entrance of Christianity 
into the Gentile world was certainly not easy of attain¬ 
ment to one in Peter’s situation ; but for a true leader 
it was nevertheless indispensable. The conflict 

with Paul into which Peter was brought by his con¬ 
servative attitude also unfortunately brought with it the 
result that, quite apart from the judgment we are called 
upon to pronounce as to his intellectual endowments, a 
deep shadow falls upon the character of Peter—deeper 
than upon that of Paul. Of Paul we know only that in 
his manner of expressing himself as against his Judaistic 
opponents he exercised little restraint upon himself 
(2 Cor. 11 13-15 Gal. 5 12, etc) ; Peter, on the other hand, 
can hardly be cleared of the charge of—even by actions, 
or at the very least by failures to act—having worked 
against the activity of Paul (see above, § 2 [/]). 

B. LIFE OUTSIDE PALESTINE; AND DEATH 

In the preceding sections the NT data regarding 
Peter have been practically exhausted, yet a very impor¬ 
tant part of his life still remains to be 
discussed—that relating to his activities 
outside the limits of Palestine, and to 
his death. Our information under these heads must 
thus be drawn almost entirely from the Church fathers 
and from legendary works of very doubtful trustworthi¬ 


24. Missionary 
fields. 


ness. The examination becomes much more compli¬ 
cated and the results much more hypothetical than 
those we have hitherto had in hand. 

Let us first take a survey of the countries in which 
outside of Palestine he is represented as having laboured. 1 

(<i) Origen is the first who tells us that * Peter seems 
(Zolkzv) to have preached to the Jews of the dispersion 
in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Asia 
\i.e. the western coast of Asia Minor]’ {Comm, in Gen. 
tom. 3 , ed. de la Rue, 2 24 a ; ap. Euseb. HE iii. I2). 
The very form in which this sentence is cast shows us 
that the statement is not based on trustwoithy inde¬ 
pendent information, but is merely deduced from 
1 Pet. 1 1. 

Nor is this all ; the deduction is a very mistaken one, for in 
1 14 18 21 29 f.> 42 f. it is clearly said that the readers of the 
epistle are Gentile Christians and in 1 12 with equal clearness 
that it was not the writer of the epistle who had brought the 
gospel to them. Not till we come to 2 Pet. 1 16 is it asserted 
that they had been preached to by Peter. On this showing we 
should have to suppose that he had come to them at some time 
after the composition of the first epistle ; for according to 2 Pet. 
3 1 the second epistle, is addressed to the same readers as the 
first. This, however, is inconsistent with the address, according 
to which 2 Pet. is directed to the whole of Christendom ; and 
Christendom is not here to be restricted, on account of (as it 
might at first sight appear) 3 1, to the five provinces named in 

1 Pet. 1 1, which would be inconsistent with the manifest sense 
of the words, but contrariwise we must believe the author of 

2 Pet. to have presupposed 1 Pet. to have been already addressed 
to the whole of Christendom. This presupposition comes before 
us in the Muratorian fragment where (//. 54-59) it is asserted 
that from the number of the churches to which Paul addressed 
his nine letters — viz., seven—and from the numher of the epistles 
in the Apocalypse— also seven—we are to perceive that both 
writers are addressing themselves in their letters to the entire 
church. There are other reasons also for assigning 2 Pet. to the 
same date as this fragment, say about 170 or 180 a.d. 

{> b ) The other spheres of activity, in which Peter is 
represented as having laboured along with other apostles 
are equally questionable. Alongside of such traditions 
there is often a simpler form in which Peter is not 
mentioned. Thus there readily arises the suspicion that 
Peter has been given as a companion to other apostles 
by legend merely. 

Peter is said to have laboured with Philip in Assakia 
(Phrygia), with his brother Andrew and Matthias or Matthew 
in the country of the Barbarians, that is to say, primarily, by 
the Black Sea, so that this legend coincides with a part of that 
already noticed under a. As, however, there is also a country of 
the barbarians by the Red Sea, we find Peter as the companion 
of Bartholomew in Egypt as well ; and finally what is said of 
this last apostle is transferred to Judas Thaddams, so that 
Peter is made to be the companion of this Judas in Syria. 

(r) We are told further that from Egypt Peter also 
made journeys to North Africa and to Britain, but in 
these cases he was alone. 

(rf) In Syria Peter appears not only with Judas 
Thaddaeus, but also without any companion, particularly 
in Antioch. Indeed, according to Eusebius in his 
Chronicle , or in his source (§ 26 e ; Lipsius, ii.l 25-27), 
that church was founded by Peter in the second year of 
Claudius, that is, in 42 A.D. This is in absolute con¬ 
tradiction with Acts 11 19-26. Nor is there any plausible 
reason for accepting the activity of Peter in Antioch to 
be found in the consideration that he could easily touch 
at Antioch in the course of his journeys from Jerusalem 
to Asia Minor ; and just as little can we attach weight 
to the circumstance that it was precisely in Antioch 
that Simon Magus ( q.v. § 11 b), whom it was one 
of Peter’s tasks continually to confute, made his 
appearance. Thus it is tempting to conjecture that the 
statement as to the appearance of Peter in Antioch rests 
upon Gal. 2 11-21. If this conjecture is correct we shall 
have here an admirable example of the manner in 
which in the making of ecclesiastical legend the hostile 
relations.of two apostles are ignored or even changed 
into a relation of friendly co-operation (cp § 40 b). 

We learn even that Peter and Paul together in Antioch 
consecrated Marcianus as bishop of Syracuse, and Pancratius as 
bishop of Tauromenium in Sicily (Lipsius, ii. I5 %/■). But it 


1 For details here and in what follows we refer once for all to 
Lipsius, Apokr. Apost.-Gesch. (1883-1890), and especially in the 
first instance to vol. 2 1, and the Ergdnzungsheft , 226 f. 
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is only late authors who assign to Peter the bishopric of Antioch 
(Cod. Coislinianus, No. 120 [ed. Grosch, Jena, 1 836 ] for two 
years, the Liber Pontificalia [6th and 7th cent.] for seven or ten 
years). Origen does not, even when he designates Ignatius 
(Horn. 6 in Luc., III. 938 b A, ed. de la Rue) ‘episcopum 
Antiochic'c post Petruin secundum, ’ for these words are to be 
understood, in accordance with the expressions of ancient 
authors cited below (§ 26 g), in such a sense that Peter is not to 
be reckoned as included : so also Hus. HE iii. 36 2. Euodius, 
who is represented as having been appointed by Peter himself 
{Const. Apost . vii. 46 ), passes for the lirst bishop of Antioch. 

(e) It accords with the dating of 1 Pet. (613) from 
Babylon that Peter should be represented as having 
laboured in Babylonia and Persia. Whilst many accounts 
have it that he subsequently journeyed to Rome, the 
Syrian historians assign to him the lands of the Euphrates 
exclusively as his missionary field (Lipsius ii. 16611-6x3, 
ii. 2145/. 175). Cp § 43. 

(/) The statement which has met with widest accept¬ 
ance is that Peter laboured in Rome and suffered 
martyrdom there. As to this, see §§ 25-31, 37-41, 45. 

{g) The missionary journeys of Peter through 
Macedonia, Greece, Sicily, and Italy are open to the 
suspicion that they have been assumed merely in order 
to make more clear his migration from Asia Minor to 
Rome and that for their details the journeys of Paul 
served as a pattern (Lipsius ii. In). 

(/i) The representation that Peter laboured also in 
Gaul and in Spain appears to have arisen out of the 
desire of the Roman church to secure for itself the 
supremacy over these countries. Pope Innocent I. 
(402-417) expressly denies that in Italy, Gaul, Spain, 
Africa and Sicily, or any of the intermediate islands, 
churches were anywhere founded by any one except 
priests who had been instituted by Peter or by his 
successors {Epist. 2f)2, ap. Lipsius, ii. 2217307). 

( i) We thus obtain as a preliminary result that apart 
from Rome only the claims of Antioch and Babylon or 
at most also of the shores of the Black Sea (Pontus) 
have some measure of plausible support in tradition ; 
but of these that of Antioch is definitely ruled out by 
the data of the XT ; for not only is the founding of 
the church there by Peter impossible, but also any 
lengthened stay there on his part, inasmuch as its 
Gentile Christian character was most marked and more¬ 
over it had been witness of his humiliation at the hands 
of Paul (Gal. 211-21). As for the claims of Babylon, 
see below, § 30^, 43. 

Let us first inquire what are our earliest authorities 
for a sojourn of Peter in Rome and his ultimate 
„ . . martyrdom there, (a) The first whom 

. ojourn in we can ^ ate eertri j ntv j s Dionysius, 
Eome: earliest bishop Qf Corimh (about , ?Q A u ) 

Wl nesses. p rom a Jotter of his addressed to the 
Church of Rome in the time of the bishopric of Soter 
there (about 166-174), in which 1 he thanks the Romans 
for pecuniary help given to members of the Corinthian 
church, Eusebius {HE ii. 258 ) has preserved the follow¬ 
ing passage : tclvtcl Kal Vjuels Sid rrjs ToaavTrjs vovdeaias 
tt]v Q7ro lUrpov Kal llafiXou (pvrdao yevrjOeiaau ' I'lo/aalwv 
re Kal K opivdlwv (Tuu€Kepa.craT€. Kal yap d/upio Kal eis ttju 
T jfXET^pav \\6piv0ov (pvT€vcraoT€s 7}jaas 6/aoUos (SLSa^au, 
o/MoUiis 81 Kal eis ttjv ’Ira \iav ojuoae SiSa^aures k/aaprdpTjcrai/ 
Kara rbv avrov Katpov. ‘ So also by this so weighty 
admonition 2 ye have brought together that planting 
made bv Peter and Paul of the Romans and of the 
Corinthians. For, indeed, these two both planted 11s 
in our Corinth, and likewise taught us ; in like manner 
also after having taught together in Italy they suffered 
martyrdom about the same time.’ 

The meaning of these words is not perfectly clear [cp col. 
4i4p) ; but so much can be made out—that Dionysius means to 
designate the Roman and Corinthian churches alike as founda¬ 
tions of Peter and Paul. This is involved in ‘ planting ’ (<£vreia) 

1 As Eusebius in his enumeration (HE iv. 23 g) of the epistles 
of Dionysius known to him mentions only one to the Romans, 
we must suppose this to be the same as that which he had 
already made use of (ii. 258 ). 

2 By this is doubtless intended the Epistle of the Roman 
church mentioned in iv. 23 11, which Dionysius is answering. 
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even if we should prefer for ^ureuVavres the reading of Syncellus; 
«£oixrjcrai/Te«. At the same time, the expression eis rrjv ’IraAiW 
stands, in accordance with a linguistic usage which at that date 
was widely spread (see Winer, v) § 50 48), for ko rfj TraAtff, for 
the participle ‘ having taught ’ ( 8 i 5 a£ai/res) belongs to it; and 
thus ^oiTijo-avTcs, even if it ought to be regarded as the right 
reading, would not furnish the requisite completion to the second 
member of the sentence. This being so, the suggestion becomes 
natural that et$ . . . Kopu>0ov stands for kv . . . KopiVOw, and 
thus that ^urevaavTe? ought to oe retained—all the more hecause 
it is in keeping with <jE>vreia. ' 0 /x 6 <rc means properly ‘ towards 
one and the same place ’; but as we may not bring in 
^HKTTjo-arres, this will not at all suit the context. Here also then 
we must discern another instance of the same confusion as that 
between ets and kv, in other words op.ov must be meant. Thus 
Dionysius, even if he does not expressly say that Peter and 
Paul came simultaneously to Corinth and simultaneously to 
Rome, nevertheless, as regards Rome at least, states that 
they taught th£re simultaneously ; in fact ‘ in like manner 
also ’ (o^oiui? 6 e «at) indicates very distinctly that he assumes 
them to have taught together in Corinth also. 

This last assumption is quite irreconcilable with Acts 
IS1-18 2O2 f. ; and even were we to suppose that 
Dionysius thinks of Peter’s visit to Corinth as having 
been at a different date from that of Paul, we should 
still be at hopeless variance with 1 Cor. 810-15 415 (see 
§ 2 g). The statement of Dionysius accordingly can 
only rest on unwarranted inference from what Paul says 
regarding the Cephas party in Corinth (1 Cor. 1 12 

3«/)._ 

Thus it is of no avail when Harnack (ACL ii. [ — Chronol.] 
1 242 yi) seeks to defend Dionysius by arguing that even accord¬ 
ing to Acts (8 14-17) the founding of a church becomes ‘ perfect * 
only after apostolic labours, so that Dionysius does not by the 
language he uses exclude an activity of other missionaries in 
Rome before the arrival of Peter and Paul. In the first place, 
Harnack’s exegesis of the passage in Acts is not exact. What 
can be effected by the apostles alone is the bestowal of the Holy 
Spirit ; that without this the founding of a church is not 
‘ perfect ’ is not said, and does not at all suit the other case in 
which the same theory is found (19 1-7). This last passage has 
nothing at all to do with the founding of a church, hut only 
with the spiritual gifts of speaking with ‘tongues’ and of 
prophecy. But, further, Harnack’s defence of Dionysius, even 
were it valid, would apply only to what he says about Rome, 
not to what he says about Corinth ; for, if Dionysius has 
followed the theory of Acts as this is expounded by Harnack, 
in the present case at all events Paul has complied with it, 
inasmuch as he brought about the gift of the Holy Spirit at 
once in his first ministry there, and thus Peter would have 
found no field there for his function as a founder of churches 
unless his arrival had been synchronous with that of Paul. 

Thus it is impossible to absolve Dionysius from the 
charge of having, in the interests of a theory as to the 
co-operation of Peter and Paul, grievously distorted the 
history of his own church in a point as to which he of 
all men must be presumed to have been accurately 
informed. How then arc we to repose confidence in 
such a ‘witness’ when he tells us about Rome? 
Perhaps his whole knowledge regarding Rome rests 
upon misunderstanding of 1 Clem, (below, § 28), of 
which he says {ap. Eus. HE iv. 23 11) that it is regularly 
read at Corinth in public worship. 

{h) In Irenneus (about 185 A. i).) the most important 
passages relating to our present inquiry are the 
following. According to Hcer. iii. 1 2 [1] Matthew wrote 
his gospel ‘ whilst Peter and Paul were preaching the 
gospel at Rome and founding the church’ (roc II erpov 
Kal rod \\av\oviv'VibixrjevayycXL^OfxevwvKaldefxcKLOvvrujv 
Tpv €KK\r)(riav). In iii. 3 1 [2] he speaks of the ‘very 
great, very ancient, and universally known church 
founded and constituted at Rome by the two very 
glorious apostles Peter and Paul ’ (maxima et antiquissima 
et omnibus eognita a gloriosissimis duobus apostolis 
Petro et Paulo Romne fundata et constituta ecclesia). 
Here Iremeus’s interest is to prove the apostolical 
succession of bishops. As it would be too laborious a 
task to do this for all churches he contents himself 
with the case of Rome. 

{c) The list of bishops of Rome which Irenceus 
proceeds immediately afterwards to give (iii. 32 f.) 
comes down to his own day ( vvv) and ends with 
Eleutherus (about 174-189). It may be presumed that 
it was not drawn up for the first time at the date of his 
writing. 
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It cannot indeed be maintained that Hegesippus—as his words 
in Eus. HE iv. 22 3 seem to say—drew up, after his arrival in 
Rome, a list of the bishops there down to Anicetus (about 154- 
166) as Lightfoot (Apost. Fathers, i. O Clement of Rome] 1 63/ 
153/ 202/ 327-333) would have it (see Ministry, § 58 c, n. and 
Harnack, ACL ii. 1 180-184); but on the other hand according 
to Harnack {op. cit. 184-193) and Erbes {Z. f Kirchengesck. 
222-5 [1901]) it is probable that Epiphanius {Heer. 27 6) for his 
list of the bishops of Rome made use of the same Roman 
original source as Iremeus, and that this, as in Epiphanius, 
ended with Anicetus, and thus perhaps was drawn up during his 
episcopate, or at any rate during that of his successor, Soter. 
Whatever its date, the form in which the list is now found gives 
no certainty as to what is the most important point in this con¬ 
nection— the question, namely, as to when it was that the 
reference to Peter and Paul was first introduced. Irenteus begins 
his rendering of it thus : ‘ The blessed apostles [Peter and Paul], 
then, after founding and building up the church, committed the 
office of the episcopate into the hands of Linus. To him 
succeeds Anencletus, and after him, in the third place from the 
apostles, Clement is allotted the episcopate’ (0qu.eAtw<7arTes o8v 
ko .I <KKo8ojU.Tj<rcu'T€S oc fxaKapioi arrocTTO^OL rr)V e/c/cArjcriav AiV(o 
Tr/r rrjs emcrKOTrrjs Aeiroupyiar evexetpurav. fiiafiexerai fie avrbu 
WreyfcATjTOS' ptera tovtov fie rpcrip Toira/ a.7rb tu>v arroaTobfov ty}V 
inuricoTrrjv ic\r)povTcu KAijpTjs). Thus we find no mention either 
of Peter or of Paul as bishop of Rome. If Clement is designated 
as third ‘ from the apostles ’ (airo t Civ airoa-Tobtov) probably all 
that is intended is to accentuate the unbrokenness of the succes¬ 
sion, not to imply that if one chose to include the two apostles 
in the reckoning he would be not the third but the fourth or 
fifth in the series. Epiphanius, however, says : * In Rome the 
first were Peter and Paul, apostles and bishops, thereafter Linus, 
thereafter Cletus, thereafter Clement,’ etc. (zv ’Pwprj yeyoi/acrc 
rrpuiTOL IleTpos «ai IlaOAos anocnoboL /cal eiricr/con-CM.. etra AtVos, 
etra KAirjTOs, ebra KAtj/u-tjs, /c.t.A.). After a short interruption, he 
resumes: * The series of bishops in Rome shows the following suc¬ 
cession,—Peter and Paul, Linus and Cletus, Clement,’ etc. {rj rwv 
ev ‘Pa/pi? eTTKTKOTTUiv fitafioxr? TavTTjv e/et TrjV a/coAovtfia//• Ilerpo? 
/cat IlavAos, AtVo? /cat IvAt^to?, KArjprjs, /c.r.A.), If, however, 
Epiphanius makes Peter and Paul bishops of Rome, 1 then 
Irenmus also, or another shortly before him, can have prefixed 
their names to the whole list which at an earlier date had begun 
simply with Linus. The list of bishops can have been subjected 
to the same supplementing process after Irenaeus’s time also, 
before it came into the hands of Epiphanius (died 403), or after 
that of Julius Africanus (about 220) or of Hippolytus (about 234), 
the two last mentioned of whom also made use of it, according 
to Harnack (188). A list of this kind, from the nature of the 
case, was not allowed to remain long unaltered, but could easily 
be ‘ completed ’ in the course of transcription whenever a copyist 
believed he had found a gap in it. Moreover, neither Irenaeus 
nor Epiphanius, whose editions of the list lie before us as they 
wrote them, makes any statement that he is using an external 
document, and feels himself under obligation to reproduce jt 
scrupulously. Thus for us no exact determination of its date is 
necessary ; so far as Peter and Paul are concerned it does not 
with certainty take us back to a date before Irenaeus. 

(d) In Clement of Alexandria Peter’s sojourn in 
Rome is, as with Irenaeus, mentioned in connection 
with the writing of a gospel—in this case, however, Mk. 
not Mt 

From the Hypotyposes Eusebius ( HE vi. 14 6 /) has preserved 
a piece of information which Clement claims to have received 
from the presbyters of the olden time (tu>j/ aveKaOev irpecrfiv 
repoiv). ‘ After that Peter had publicly preached the word in 
Rome, and, filled with the spirit, had set forth the gospel (rou 
Tlerpov firj/u.ocria ev 'Pai/arj /CTjpi/£avTOs t'ov \6yav /cal nvevfxaTL to 
•euayyeAi ov e^enrovr os), Mark at the request of many hearers 
set down these discourses in writing.’ Similarly in the Adum • 
bratioties on 1 Pet. (ed. Potter, 1007): * Marcus Petri sectator 
palam praedicante Petro evangelium Romae,’ etc. In the other 
passage where Eusebius transcribes the same matter from the 
Hypotyposes of Clement, though somewhat differently {HE 
ii. 15 1 _/T; with regard to which cp Gospels, § 147, end), Rome 
is presupposed, through the connection with ii. 14 5/, to be 
the place. As the Gospel of Mark is alleged to have owed its 
origin to the evangelist’s reports of the discourses of Peter, it is 
intelligible why Clement should not have mentioned Paul at the 
same time, even although he was convinced of the apostles 
having been together in Rome. 

(t') Pseudo-Cyprian, De Rebaptismate , 17 {Cypr. ed. 
Hartel, 390), read in Pauli Prcedicatio as follows : ' et 
post tarita tempora Petrum et Paulum post conlationem 
evangelii in Hierusalem et mutuam cogitationem et 
altercationem et rerurn agendarum dispositionem [the 
reference is to Gal. 2 Acts 15 ] postremo in urbe quasi 
tunc primum invicem sibi esse cognitos, et quaedam 

1 For this very reason if for no other we see that Epiphanius 
cannot have preserved the original form of the list. It also 
indicates but little accuracy when he says at one time ‘ Linus, 
then Cletus’ (AiVos erra KAt}tos), at another ‘ Linus and Cletus ’ 
(AtVos /cal KAtjtos), for the latter form of expression denotes, as 
we see in * Peter and Paul * (IleTpos /cal IlaGAos), contempor¬ 
aneous tenure of office. 


alia hujuscemodi absurde ac turpiter conficta ' (‘and 
that after such long time, Peter and Paul, after the 
collation of the gospel in Jerusalem and the mutual 
consideration and discussion and arrangement of things 
to be done, had at last in the city, in a certain way, 
then for the first time become known to one another ; 
and certain other things of this sort, absurdly and 
basely feigned ’). 

In spite of the title Pauli Prcedicatio this quotation is often 
regarded as coming from the book known by the title of 
Kripvyp.a. lle'rpou, in the belief that the title sometimes ran also : 
Preaching of Peter and Paul. Were this correct, we should 
have here the oldest testimony to the Roman sojourn of Peter, 
it being presupposed that the book was used not only by 
Clement of Alexandria but also as early as in the A f>ology of 
Aristides {see Harris, Apology of Aristides , in TSt. 1. 1 86-99 ; 
Harnack, ACL ii. I472/; cp Old-Christian Literature, 
§§ 11, 36). But the question of the derivation of the quotation 
from it is so uncertain (it is answered negatbely by von 
Dobschiitz, for example, in TU xi. 1 13-15 127-131) that we need 
not pursue the matter further. 


(/) The apocryphal Acta Petri , which relates the 
activity and death of Peter at Rome with detail, may 
be mentioned at this point as being possibly a witness 
of equal age, but must not be taken account of until 
after it has been carefully discussed (sec §§ 32-39). 
So also with the Upd&is II a v\ov from which Origen 
(tom. in Jn. 20 12, ed. de la Rue, 4322, c) quotes: ’as 
was said by the Saviour, " I am going to be crucified 
anew” ’ (cos virb rod aooTrjpos dprjpilvov • dvcoOev yccAXco 
aravpovadai) (see §§ 33^, 34^, 39^, c). 

We proceed now to the testimonies which come from 
a somewhat later date. 

(a) Tertullian supplies new data, if not indeed in 
adv. Marc. (45 begin.) where he says : ‘ Romani . . . 

__ _ quibus evangelium et Petrus et Paulas 

26. Roman 1 s 

. , sanguine quoque suo signatum reh- 
sojourn: later qu( £ unt/ 0 ‘ r £ where he 

wi nesses. ascr jb es the possession of the same 
salvation to those ‘ quos Joannes in Jordane et quos 
Petrus in Tibcri tinxit,’ etc., yet certainly in Eraser, 
haeret. 36 : ‘ habes Romam . . . ubi Petrus passioni 
dominicceadaequatur [by crucifixion], ubi Paulus Joannis 
[the Baptist's] exitu coronatur ’ [by beheading], and in 
Lcorpiace , 15 : ' orientem fidem Romce primus Nero 

cruentavit. Tunc Petrus ab altero cingitur [Jn. 21 18/.] 
cum cruci adstringitur ; tunc Paulus civitatis Romanos 
consequitur nativitatem cum illic martyrii renascitur 
generositate,’ ‘ Paul acquires the Roman citizenship by 
right of birth when he is born again in the nobility of 
martyrdom.’ 

(b) Gaius of Rome (under Zephyrinus, about 198- 

217) says in his writing against the Montanist Proculus 
(ap. Eus. HE ii. 256 /.) : ‘ But I am able to show the 
"trophies” of the apostles. For if you will come to 
the Vatican or to the Ostean Way, you will find the 
"trophies” of those who founded this church’ (tyw 8b 
ret TpoTraia tCjv diroaroXcov bd^ai. edv yap OeXrjarjs 

dirCXOdv cirl tov lSarLKavov ?) iirl ttjv o8ov t1]v f Uariav t 
ei/pr/<T€is ra rpowaia tCov Tavrr]v ibpvaap.lvwv rr\v Ik- 
K\r](TLav). By Tpoiraia we are to understand here not 
'places of burial,’ as Eusebius does, but 'places of 
death. ’ 


Even the literal meaning of the word (' sign of victory ’) admits 
this meaning only; for a martyr gained his victory only at the 
place of his death, not at the place of his burial. To under¬ 
stand the meaning * sign of victory ’ we have only to make the 
further supposition that those who honoured the martyrs were 
able to show, at the place of death, some object or other that 
marked it out for those who visited the spot, and with which 
was associated some reminiscence, whether real or supposed, of 
what happened at the martyr’s death. Thus in the Vatican was 
shown a terebinth, on the road to Ostia a pine tree, beside which 
Peter and Paul respectively breathed their last (Lipsius ii. 1 391). 

Even apart, however, from its lexical meaning we may learn 
that rporraia cannot here mean graves. For the hones of the 
two apostles were not deposited in the places he mentions till 
long after the time of Gaius; those of Peter after 354, in the 
Church of St. Peter, which was built at that date ; those of 
Paul, according to the list of the depositio niartyrutn , in the 
famous chronicle of the year 354, as early as 258 a.d., by the 
road to Ostia (and before 354 in the basilica newly built there). 
In the same year, however (258 ; June 29), the relics of Peter, 
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according to the same list, were transferred in catacumbas , that 
is to say, into the catacombs of the piece of ground beside the 
Appian Way, half-an-hour outside of the Porta Appia, in other 
words, hard by the present church of San Sebastiano, which 
piece of ground was originally the only one that bore the name 
‘ad Catacumbas,' a name which has never as yet been quite 
satisfactorily explained. Here an inscription of bishop Damasus 
(366-384) ran : - 

hie halntasse prius sanctos cognoscere debes 

nomina quisque 1 Petri pariter Paulique requiris. 

So far as Peter is concerned, this agrees with the fact that hjs 
relics had been removed to the church of St. Peter before this 
inscription was composed ; as regards Paul the statement of 
Damasus is not easily reconciled with that of the list referred 
to above. Still, even if the list be correct it is certain that the 
relics of Paul had not yet, in the time of Gaius, their resting- 
place by the road to Ostia, and that those of Peter should have 
been removed to the catacombs would be very unlikely, if already 
in Gaius’s time they had their resting-place at the place of his 
death, namely the Vatican. On the whole question see Lipsius 
ii. 1 391-404; Erbes, Z. /. K irchengesch. 7 (1885) 1-49, and, as 
regards the special point, otherwise in * Todestage der Apostel 
Paulus u. Petrus’ in TU xix. (=Neue Folge, iv.), 1 (1899) 
67-133- Ficker (Z.f. Kirchengesch. 22 , 1901, 333*34 2 ) utterly 
denies that the inscription relates to the burial of Peter and 
Paul. His opinion is that in the view of Damasus they had 
during their lifetime resided at the spot where the inscription 
was found (cp ‘ habitasse,’ and ‘nomina’ not ‘corpora’). The 
inscription, he holds, was directed against the refusal of the 
Eastern Church, from 325 a.d. onwards, to accept any decisions 
from Rome, and against the argument urged in support of this 
refusal that Peter and Paul came from the East (the inscription 
in fact says, towards the end : Roma suos polius meruit 
defendere fives). Only, as the locality where the inscription was 
found was a place of burial, it is very improbable that Damasus 
can have believed that Peter and Paul when alive lived here at 
half-an-hour’s distance from the city. 

(c) In immediate continuation of the passage relating 
to Peter cited above (§ 24*2), Origen proceeds : 1 W ho 
also in the end, being in Rome, was crucified head 
downwards, having himself desired to suffer in this 
wav’ (6s real ixi WXet ev'Vibfxr) yevo/ievos av€<TKo\oiricr(h] 
Kara K€<pa\rj s, oiirws avrbs a^uocras ir adeiv). The 
Acta Petri (see § 33^) deals fully with the reasons why 
Peter chose this particular manner of death. As regards 
Paul, Origen goes on to say that he suffered martyrdom 
in Rome under Nero. 

(d) The Philosophumena (dating from about 235 and 
ascribed to Hippolytus), as well as other later writings, 
mentions the polemic with Simon, carried on at Rome 
by Peter (and Paul), with which we are acquainted 
through the apocryphal Acta Petri (and Acta Petri et 
Pauli). For details see § 39 d. 

(e) Of later writers we at once mention Eusebius. He 
brings together all that has been hitherto mentioned, 
and will have it that Peter was bishop of Rome for 
twenty five years, namely from 42-67 A.D. He thus 
places the Neronian persecution, in which according 
to him also Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom (HP 
ii. 25 s), three years too late. It is of a piece with this 
that he supports the theory, which he himself (HP 
v. IS 14) takes from the Anti-Montanist Apollonius (about 
200 A. D. )—a theory which already finds expression in 
the Prcedicatio Petri (above, § 25 e ; ap. Clem.Al. 
Strom, vi. 543, p. 762, ed. Potter ; for other supporters 
of it see Harnack, ACL ii. 1 243)— that the apostles had 
been commanded by Jesus not to go abroad from 
lerusalem till twelve years after his death. These 
twelve years Eusebius reckons as from 30 to 42 A.D. The 
variations met with in the different translations of his 
Chronicle, no longer extant in Greek, need not trouble us 
here. The only point of importance for our inquiry is 
that the reckoning of twenty-five Roman years was 
found, not invented, bv Eusebius. According to 
Harnack (ACL ii. 1 116-129) he used the Chronograph}’ 
of Julius Africanus, which closed with the reign of 
Elagabalus (218-222 A.D. ). 

(/) Thus, according to Harnack (201, 703/), the 
‘tendency legend,’ that Peter sojourned in Rome for 
twenty-five years, arose and ‘ became official ’ between 
the time of Irenaeus, who as yet knew nothing whatever 
of Peter’s twenty-five Roman years, and that of Julius 
Africanus, that is to say in the episcopate of Victor 

1 Quisque here =quicunque = whosoever. 
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(about 189-198), or in that of Zephyrinus (about 198- 
217). 

(g) The consequence of this is that Peter becomes no 
longer the founder merely, or joint founder, but the 
bishop also of the church of Rome, and that Paul, 
whom we still find even in Irenneus, etc. (§ 26 a-d), at 
his side and on a level with him, is eliminated. This 


consequence, however, was developed only gradually. 

The Roman bidiop Calixtus (about 217-222) claimed, as 
appears from Tertullian’s refutation (Pudic. 21), the power to 
remit or retain sins, on the ground that he was the successor of 
Peter who, according to Ml. 1*3 18had been invested with 
this power. So also his successors affirmed in Cyprian’s timer 
‘ Se successionem Petri tenere ’ or ‘ per successionem caihedram 
Petri habere'; and this is presupposed by Cyprian himself 
( fipist. "017 55 8 50 14 71 3). According to the Epistle of 
Clement to James (2) that now stands prefixed to the Pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies , Peter, in appointing Clement bishop of 
Rome, hands over to him his KaOiSpa tCjv Aoywv, and confers 
on him the power of binding and loosing. The author 
(Hippolytus?) of the ‘Little Labyrinth’ against the sect of 
Artemon (ap. Eus. HE 5 28) in § 3 styles Victor as rpurxat- 
$€Karos an'o Ile'rpov ev ’Pco/ht) eniaKonos thus no longer, as 
Iren.'uus phrases it, a.7ro ran' aTrocrToAwv— (i.e., from Peter and 
Paul; see above, § 25 c). Yet he continues to call Victor the 
thirteenth as Irenneus had called Eleutherus, Victor’s prede¬ 
cessor, the twelfth ; thus he does not yet reckon Peter as the 
first member of the series. Similarly, Eusebius still counts 
Linus as the first bishop of Rome, and in accordance with this, 
gives the succeeding bishops the same numeration as Irenseus 
does. While doing so he nevertheless adds (HE iii. 4 8), /*era 
TUrpov, yet along with this not only (itra rrj^ IlauAou xai Ilcrpov 
fiapjvptav (iii. 2 ), but also /u.erd IlauAov re Ka'i ll€rpov(iii. 21 ), 
afro lUrpov xai TlayAov (iv. 1 ) and, precisely as lremens has it, 
arro rdu' ano(n6\uiv (iv. 65 and v. prooem. 1). For more precise 
details from Eusebius see Kneller, Z. /. kathol. TheoL 1902, 
p. 229./C 

(//) It is in the Catalogus Liberianus (i.e., the list 
of Roman bishops brought clown to Liberius, a.d. 
352 ff.), forming part of the famous Chronicle of 354, 
that Peter is first spoken of unreservedly as first bishop 
of Rome : * post ascensum ejus [Jesu] beatissimus Petrus 
episcopatum suseepit ’ (but here from 30-55 a.d. ). 

The Ascensio Jesaiiv would seem to be a still older 


witness than any of those we have hitherto discussed, 
to the fact of Peter’s martyrdom at Rome. 

(a) Clemen (ZWT, 1896, 388-415; 1897, 455 ' 4 6 5 ) 
held it possible to distinguish and isolate in 33 »-( or 

_. . 3 2i 1-4 22 an apocalypse put into writing 

27. Ascensio before the death of Nero (42/ 13-18), 
Jesaise. wb ich related to Nero’s persecution of 
the Christians; and in 43^, which at that date he 
knew only through Dillmann’s Latin translation from 
the Ethiopic ('e duodecim in rnanus eius tradetur’), he 
found an allusion to the death of Peter in that reign. 

Harnack (ACL ii. 1 714-716) disputed this hypothesis, in¬ 
cluding that relating to Peter; Zeller (ZIVT, i 8 g< 5 , p. 558-568) 
accepted the latter, but like Harnack put the date of composition 
much later than Clemen had done, and therefore denied its 
trustworthiness as regarded Peter. Clemen at a later date was 
able to report (TheoL Rundschau , 1901, p. 75) that Vernon 
Bartlet (Apostolic Age, 1900, p. 524) also had assigned Asc. Jes. 
3 13-421 to the last years of Nero, but at the same time took 
the opportunity to add, without further discussion, that he him¬ 
self no longer regarded that dating as probahle in view of the 
Greek text recently published by Grenfell and Hunt (Amherst 
Papyri , 1 ,1900, 1 -22). Charles, who makes use of this Greek text 
in his edition of Asc. Jes. (1900), holds that a hiatus in 4 3 b ought 
to be filled by the insertion of el? and the clause interpreted as 
referring to Peter: ‘of the Twelve one will be delivered into 
his hands ’ ([t]<oi' S<i6eica [el?] rai? xepo-ii' avrov [7r]a^>a5o0rj<rerat). 
Harnack also gives his adhesion to this (SBAH , 1900. p. 985 
/.), but adds that the value of the statement regarding Peter will 
depend upon its date, and this he prefers to assign rather to the 
first half of the third century, than to any time within the 
second (HCA ii. 1574 - 577 )- , 

(b) Charles, however, holds that Asc. Jes. 3 13 b-\ 18, 

* the testament of Hezekiah,’ ought to be dated between 
88 and 100 a.d., not, as in Apocalyptic (above, col. 
230), between 50 and 80 a.d. According to him the 
question turns upon 4 13 (p. 30/.). 

Charles renders the Ethiopic version, here the only text 
available for us, as follows: ‘ And many believers and saints, 
having seen Him for whom they were hoping, who was crucified, 
Jesus the Lord Christ [after that I, Isaiah, had seen Him who 
was crucified and ascended], and those also who were believers 
in Him—of these few in those days will be left as His servants, 
while they flee from desert to desert, awaiting the coming of the 
Beloved.’ Charles adds : * we see that two classes of the faithful 
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are discriminated . . . believers who had seen Christ personally, 
and believers who had not. . . . O t the two classes our text 
declares that few will be left.’ As, however, the first class can¬ 
not well have survived into the second century, this passage 
must have been written before ioo a.d. On the other hand, it 
has to be remembered that this distinction of two classes could, 
if really intended, hardly be called a good one. The second 
class is spoken of as consisting simply of ‘ those who were 
believers in Him '; but the first class also consists of ‘ believers 
(and saints).’ Thus it would hardly seem to have been the 
writer’s intention to distinguish two classes. 

(c) In a private communication Charles now prefers 
to read : ‘ and many believers and saints who had seen 
Him . . . and who also kept believing in Him,’ etc. By 
this conjectural substitution of o'i for the 6're which the 
Ethiopic translation presupposes ‘ all reference to a second 
class disappears.' Charles continues to maintain, how¬ 
ever, that the reference is to Jewish Christians who have 
personally known Jesus. But in this ease we are 
compelled to ask: Is the persecution of the last days 
really to be confined to these alone, and are they alone 
to look for the Messiah, and other Christians not? 
Besides, the text even as restored by Charles still contains 
a very disturbing tautology, ‘ many believers and 
saints . . . who also kept believing in Him.’ 

Bousset (. Antichrist , 1895, p. 87./I) regards our passage as 
more largely interpolated than Charles does. But neither is his 
conjecture at all satisfying. As long as we hold by Charles’ 
text, Zeller’s interpretation remains the most probable one, that 
‘ seeing ’ means a knowledge of Christ possessed by all Christians 
and not merely by those who were eye-witnesses of his earthly 
life (cp Jn. H7 ijn. 36 3 Jn. n). On this interpretation 
however all necessity disappears for dating the passage before 
100 a.d. There are signs . of a later origin, such as, for 
example, the distinction of bishops from presbyters (Ministry, 
§§ 46, 47, 54 />, c), which as matter of fact is clear in the irpea- 
fivrepoi Kai 7roi/meVes of 824 (and also 329 according to the 
Ethiopic version), or the representation of the circumstances of 
the resurrection of Jesus (815-17), which, at least in so far as 
it names Michael (and Gabriel), goes beyond that of the gospel 
of Peter even (see Resurrection-Narratives, § 7 e). 

(d) Finally, it does not seem to have occurred to any 
one to ask whether or no the most important clause of 
all in the passage before us really belongs to the 
original text (43^: ‘ of the Twelve one will be delivered 
into his hands.' Charles (pp. lxix-lxxiii) has rightly 
perceived that it is not the living Nero who is regarded 
as Antichrist, but the dead one : in the form of Nero, 
we read in 424, Beliar ( = Satan ; 2 Cor. 615. and cp 
Bklial) will appear and will rule for 3^ years, 
immediately after which will be the end of the world 
(45-18). Of this Nero it cannot be intended to say that 
Peter is to fall into his hands in the year 64 A.D. 
Except in this one clause— if indeed it is to be referred 
to Peter —the whole of the rest of the description is 
purely apocalyptic ; Christians will become godless 
(321-31), Bcliai will come in the form of Nero (42) and 
will persecute the plant which the twelve apostles of 
the Beloved have planted (Gk. ‘ will plant’ : (pvrevcrovaiv, 
43 tz ; as to this clause, cp below, e) ; he will work 
miracles, will cause himself to be worshipped as God, 
and will be cast into hell by the Lord (Christ?), who 
will come down from the seventh heaven (44-14). If 
in the middle of all this it is said of one of the twelve 
that he will fall into the hands of this Beliar (4 3^), 
the one intended must, if the clause is to fit the context, 
be one who has survived the death of Nero. 

The only notorious instance which the readers could have 
found referred to in these purely allusive words would be that 
of John with his cup of poison and his bath of boiling oil (see 
John, Son of Zeheoee, § 8/>). Yet it is not easy to see why 
this atrocity should be referred precisely to Beliar coming in the 
form of Nero. This Beliar is a purely apocalyptic form, whose 
deeds are with good reason described in quite general and 
indefinite terms. As real prophecy a piediction of any such 
detail would be not only bold but also out of keeping with the 
apocalyptic character of the representation of the time of the 
end ; as vaticinimn ex eventu it is equally out of keeping ; and, 
besides, the martyrdom of John is not a historical fact hut first 
came to be believed at so late a date after the time of the 
emperor under whom it is alleged to have occurred (Domitian is 
usually named) as to make it absolutely impossible that at the 
time of the writer this emperor should be spoken of as the last 
to reign before the end of the world or that a reign of no more 
than 3^ years should be assigned to him. 

Thus it becomes in fact probable that it is Peter 
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rather than John who is intended. In that case, how¬ 
ever, the clause must be regarded as a gloss. It is so 
regarded, it will be seen, not with the object of getting 
rid of a text that is inconvenient for the view of Peter’s 
life taken in the present article, but purely for reasons 
affecting a right understanding of A sc. Jes. The 
deletion of the clause would be necessary even if it 
related not to Peter but to some other of the apostles 
who had suffered martyrdom under Nero. 

(e) There are two ways by which the extent of the 
gloss can be determined. 

1 f in the entire text the Antichrist is the subject, then it consists 
only of the above cited words in 43 A If, on the other hand, 
we should find ourselves constrained to understand the living 
Nero as being the subject of v. 3 (the subject according to v. 2, 
end, is * Who himself (even) this king,’ oerrts auTO* 6 / 3 a<riAeys 
o5ros), then the immediately following expression, v. 3a (‘will 
persecute the plant which the twelve apostles of the Beloved have 
planted ’) must also bereckoned as belonging to the interpola¬ 
tion ; for it is quite improbable that between two utterances 
regarding Antichrist there should stand one relating to the living 
Nero w'ho must nevertheless be dead before Antichrist comes 
forward in Nero’s form. 

Why the clause should have been added by some 
ancient reader w ill become very intelligible if only we 
suppose such reader to have understood by Beliar the 
actual Nero—as w'as done at first by Clemen in 1896/ 
It thus appears that Asc. Jes. cannot be adduced as an 
earlier witness for the belief of the martyrdom of Peter 
under Nero than the documents dealt with in preceding 
sections. 

Contrariwise all the writings of an older date are 
profoundly silent on the subject of Peter’s Roman 
^ sojourn. A detailed examination of 

28 . 1 Clem. I Q em j s at t hj s point called for, partly 

on account of its fundamental importance, and partly 
because it is often taken in the other sense. 

(a) After having pointed to the instances in the 

O P in which jealousy and envy are seen to have led 
to the most direful results, Clement proceeds : V. 1. 
’AW’ iva tQ>v apxcuwF vnobeiyp.aTuv nava a>- 

fxeQa, iXOwpiev ini robs cyyiara yevopivovs a 6Xy- 
ras ' Xaficopev rys yeveas yp&v ra 761^0.10, vnodeiy- 
para. 2. Aid £yXov Kal (pdovov oi piyiaroi Kal 

diKaibraroi arvXoi idabxOyaav Kai io)S davarov ijO\yaav. 
3. Adj Soipev 7 rpb 6<p6aXpCbv ypCov rob s ayadovs anoarb- 
Xous* 4. IT irpov, 5 s did {yXov ddiKov obx ^ va 0l '^ 
aXXa 7rXe£oRas bnyveyKe nbvovs, Kai ovreo paprvpycras 
inopevOy els rbv 6<peiX6pevov rbnov ry s db^ys. 5. Aid 
$?)Xov Kai tpiv llaeXos vnopovys fipafieiov idei^ev 6. 
inraKis deapd (popicras, (pvyadevdels, Xidaadeis, Kypv £ 
yevbpevos iv re Ty avaroXy Kai iv ry 61 Vei, to yev- 
vabov rys nlarecos a vtou KXios iXafiev’ 7 * diKaiocrvvyv 
did a£as 6Xov tov Kbcrpov, Kai ini rb rippa rys ducreus 
iXdbov Kai paprvpycras ini r(bv yyovpivwv, ovreos anyX- 
Xayy rod Kocrpov Kai els rbv dyiov rbnov inopevdy, 
vnopovys yevbpevos piyierros bnoypappbs. XL 1. 
Toerois robs avdpairiv ocn'ws noXirevaapivois avvydpoicrOy 
noXb nXrjdos iKXeKT&v, oinves noXXals aixlais Kal 
fiacrai'ois did £yXos naObvres vnodeiypa koXXigtov 
iyivovTo iv ypiiv. 2. Aid £yXos Siwx^eicrai yvvaiKes 
Aavatdes Kai AipKai, aUla-p-ara deiva Kai avbcria 
nadovcrai, ini rbv rys nlarecjs ftifiaiov dpbp.ov Karyv- 
ryaav Kal iXafiov yipas yevvaiov ai aadevets rip <jihp.an. 

( 5 1) ‘ But, not to dwell on the ancient examples, let us come 
to those champions who lived nearest ourselves. Let us take the 
noble examples of our own generation. _ (2) By reason of 
jealousy and envy the greatest and most righteous pillars were 
persecuted, and contended even unto death. (3) Let us set before 
our eyes the good apostles; (4) Peter, who by reason of un¬ 
righteous jealousy endured not one nor two but many labours, 
and thus having borne his testimony went to his due place of 
glory. (5) By reason of jealousy and strife Paul showed the 
reward of patient endurance. (6) After that he had been seven 
times in bonds, had been driven into exile, had been stoned, 
had preached in the East and in the West, he won the noble 
renown of his faith; (7) having taught righteousness^ to the 
whole world and having come to the limit of the West and 
having borne his testimony before the rulers, he thus departed 
from the world and went unto the holy place, having become 
a very great example of patient endurance. (61) Unto these 
men of holy lives was gathered a vast multitude of eject ones 
W'ho, suffering by reason of jealousy many indignities and 
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tortures, became a most admirable example among us. (2) By 
reason of jealousy women being persecuied as Danaids and 
Dircae, after that they had suffered cruel and unholy insults, 
safely reached the goal in the race of faith and received a noble 
reward, feeble though ihey were in body.’ 

The word paprvpi)<jas applied to Paul ( 5 7) will 
be most fittingly interpreted as meaning, not 1 having 
suffered martyrdom ’ (his death is indicated rather by 
the words diri]\\dyij rod Koapov) but rather ‘ having 
borne (oral) testimony’ or, at most, 'having suffered 
tortures.’ In the case of Peter, however (04). the first 
of these two renderings does not fit well : for ourcu 
paprvprjaas seems intended to convey ' after that he 
had borne testimony’ by the 'labours’ (irovoi) just 
mentioned. These, however, extend over his whole 
life as an apostle. That precisely his death was 
occasioned by some such ' labour ’ and thus was a 
martyrdom is not expressly said and therefore might 
be disputed. Still, since Peter is here cited as an 
instance of how the greatest ' pillars ’ ' contended even 
unto death ’ we refrain from doing so. 

(c) In like manner it will be well to concede that 
'among us’ (iv i)piv) in 61 does not mean 'among us 
Christians’—which would be tolerably vague — but 
1 among us Romans.’ The reference is to the victims of 
the Xeronian persecution ((>2) who were made use of for 
the presentation of mythological pieces. Still when it is 
said of the Xeronian martyrs in Rome that they were 
gathered together with Peter and Paul, we are by no 
means to draw it as a necessary inference that Peter 
and Paul also died in Rome. To 'was gathered’ 
(j-vv7)0poicF0r)) in 61 what we ought rather to supply 
will be ' to the due place of glory ’ (els rov 6 (f><u\bpevov 
tottov rrjs or ' to the holy place’ (els rov ayiov 

tottov) of f)4 7. Thus the common meeting-place 
referred to is not Rome but heaven, and accordingly the 
present passage says nothing as to the place of death. 

(</) Xeither in 5 1 does the author give any reason to 
suppose that he is thinking of all as having one and the 
same place of death. The oneness that unites those 
about to be mentioned and separates them from those 
who have been mentioned already is characterised as a 
oneness of time only : ‘ who lived nearest . . . our own 
generation’(roesu^ocs. . . rrjsyeveasrjpuiv). 

(e ) As the writer is at Rome, by the ‘ limit of the 
west’ (rip.ua rqs dvaeujs, 07) to which Paul came it 
would seem as if Spain must be meant. The fact, 
however, of a journey of Paul to Spain is, if the present 
passage be left out of account, nowhere asserted before 
the fourth century except in the Muratorian fragment 
(//. 38, 39) and in the pre-Catholic Acta Petri (see 
below, § 33and in view of the silence of the other 
witnesses is very much exposed to the suspicion of 
being merely an inference from Rom. 15 24 28, where 
Paul expresses the intention of extending his journey 
from Rome to Spain. Eusebius (HE ii. 222) speaks of 
a missionary activity of Paul after the captivity spoken 
of in Acts ‘28 30 /, but does not say where, and adds 
that thereafter Paul came once more to Rome and 
suffered martyrdom there. In the immediately follow¬ 
ing context (223-8) he refers the ‘ first hearing' (irpurr) 
airoXoyia) of 2 Tim. 4 16 to the first Roman captivity. 
Here too, in view of the silence of other witnesses, 
there arises inevitably a strong suspicion that the dis- 
crimin ition of two captivities may have been suggested 
by this passage merely, whilst nevertheless 7 rpd>Trj 
diroXoyia in the nature of things ought to mean merely 
a first ' appearance * or * hearing ’ as distinct from a 
second in the course of the same captivity, since the 
whole passage 49-18 is speaking of the details of a 
single captivity. For this inference not Eusebius but 
some one who preceded him must be held responsible ; 
he himself introduces the whole story with a \ 6 yos £x €L 
('the story goes’). If, however, Eusebius, who elsewhere 
puts forth so much that is false with the greatest assurance, 
here uses so cautious an expression as this, the matter, 
we may rest assured, is questionable in the highest degree. 
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Harnack (ACL ii. 1 239/1) characterises the liberation of Paul 
from his first Roman captivity (and the journey to Spain) as an 
'assured fact’ (gesichcrte That sac he). His reasons are—apart 
from to Teppa rrjs 6vere<i>s here—certain genuine fragments of 
Paul preserved in the Pastoral Epistles (2 Tim. 1 15-18 4 9-21 
Tit. 3 12 f.), for which one can find no room in the earlier life of 
Paul (a very precarious hypothesis, to say the least) and also 
chronological considerations according to which the first captivity 
came to an end in 59 a.d. whilst the martyrdom of Paul in the 
Neronian persecution (July, 64 a.d.) is an ‘ascertained fad.* 
This last fact has no other ‘ secure' basis on which to rest than 
Harnack’s interpretation of our present passage in 1 Clem, and 
the ‘definite pieces of information’ (ACL ii. 1 710) referred to 
above (8 25/) of which Harnack himself wrote not so very long 
ago (on 1 Clem. 5 4 : 1876): ' posteriore tempore auctores 
martyrii Petri vel itineris Romani, quorum testimonium nullius 
fere pretii est, sunt Dionysius Corinthius, Gajus Romanus, . . . 
Irenteus,’ etc. If these testimonies are of hardly any value with 
reference to Peter it is difficult to see that they are entitled to 
much confidence in what they say about Paul, —so far at least 
as the persons of the witnesses are concerned. The reckoning, 
however, which is suggested alternatively for adoption under 
Chronology, §§ 64-80, according to which the tirst Roman 
captivity ends in 59 a.d., Harnack is able to maintain (238) 
only at the cost of a.>suming that Tacitus is wrong by a year as 
to the age of the imperial prince Britannicus. Spilta (Zur 
Gesch . it. Lit. d. Vrchristentk . i. [189^3] 1*108 iii. 1 [1900]) 
postulates the liberation of Paul from his two-years’ Roman 
captivity in the interests of a very hold division of the Epistle 
to the Romans into two separate epistles, the first of which was 
written by Paul before, and the second (12 1-167 16 1-20) after, 
his first sojourn in Rome. Conservative theology with almost 
complete unanimity postulates this liberation in the interests of 
the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles. In that case, however, 
the journey into Spain is only an embarrassment, as the Epistles 
in question presuppose rather fresh journeys of Lhe apostle in 
the East (1 Tim. 1 3 3 i\f. 4 13 Tit. 1 5 3 12) : but these in turn 
are excluded by Acts 20 2* (‘ I know that ye all . . . shall see 
my face no more’), a saying which the author, even if it had 
reached him by tradition as a genuine utterance of Paul, would 
certainly have altered or omitted if it had not come true. 

(/) The expression ‘ the limit of the west’ (r6 rippa 
TTjs bvae cos) itself would necessarily denote Spain only 
on the assumption that it cannot be taken otherwise 
than in a purely geographical sense. Since Paul, 
however, is the subject of the sentence, the writer can 
very possibly have meant a point that was for him the 
westward limit of his activities, in which case there is 
no longer any necessity to hold that Spain—otherwise 
so poorly attested as a field of Paul's activities — is 
meant. The writer, indeed, had he been very anxious 
to make it quite clear that Rome and Rome alone was 
intended, could have added ‘his’ (ai’roO) to ‘limit’ 
(rippa) ; but it so happens that it is good Greek 
precisely to refrain from doing so. The passage is as 
every one sees highly rhetorical in character. 

This being so it could surprise no one if the author, although 
himself a Roman, with Paul's starting-point in mind, calls 
Rome ‘the limit of the west,' just as in Acts 13 47 it is called 
‘ the uttermost part of the earth ’ (e<r\aTOv ttjs yiR), and just as 
in Ps. Sal. (IT 14 [12]) Pompeius sends hb captive Jews ‘as far 
as the west’ (eo>? Svtrptav) or as Ignatius (ad Rotn. 22) is 
transported ‘to west from cast’ (eR bvatv a7ro avaroArj?). In 1 
Clem, itself ‘ east and west ’ (avaroAtj xai 6i/<ri?)are used shortly 
before (5 6) as geographical indications of the range of Paul’s 
activities, but from this it by no means follows that * lhe limit of 
the west ’ must here he taken in an absolute sense and without 
any reference to the apostle’s point of departure. Ini Clem. 57 
‘ having taught righteousness unto the whole world ' (6iKato<rvn?v 
6i6a£as bAov rov Kotrpov) only repeats what was expressed in the 
preceding clause by ‘ having preached in the east^ and in the 
west ’ (xrjpvf yevopevo? ev t€ rjj dva.To\j} xai ev rfj Svaei) and 
similarly the phrase immediately following this last ‘ won the 
noble renown which was the reward of his faith ' (to yevvaioi' ttR 
Tricrreto? auToi) xAeo? eAa/ 3 ev) gives already a hint of his martyrdom 
which is more fully described in the succeeding section. Thus 
it is entirely in accordance with the structure of the whole 
writing if by ‘having come to the limit of lhe west’ nothing 
new is intended but only a renewed reference to the apostle’s 
sojourn in Rome. Another important point is that none of the 
church fathers has found Spain in our present passage ; other¬ 
wise Eusebius at least would not have left unnamed the place 
where Paul was believed to have laboured between his first and 
his second captivity, and the others would not have kept 
complete silence as to his liberation from the first. 

(g) If on the other hand Spain were meant it would 
in that case become almost necessary to understand by 
the rulers ( qyo vpe vol) before whom Paul bore his 
testimony the Spanish civil authorities. There is not a 
single tradition, however, in favour of Spain as the 
place of Paul’s martyrdom. That Rome was the place 
is nowhere doubted. The rulers (qyotipevoi) can, 
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according to the usage of i Clem, (see Ministry, 

§ 47^, middle), mean any high political authority ; but 
if Rome is referred to, the emperor and his advisers will 
be meant. 

(/i) We now come to the most important point— 
which is, that the entire passage before us is designed 
to set forth a parallel between Peter and Paul. Thus 
it becomes necessary to pay special attention to the 
points in which the parallel is not carried out. Now, 
at the very outset, we notice that the sufferings of 
Paul in the service of the gospel are much more fully 
particularised than those of Peter. We may be certain 
that the author would have been equally detailed in 
the case of Peter had this been in his power. Is it 
possible that in Rome so little that is definite should 
have been known if he had actually died there? In 
the case of Peter, further, no parallel at all to Paul’s 
4 coming to the limit of the west' and his ‘ bearing 
testimony before the rulers’ is offered. Had it been 
Spain that was in question, we should not have wondered i 
to find that the same things could not be said of Peter as 1 
of Paul ; but from what has been said in the foregoing 
paragraphs of this section, it will be seen that it is with 
Rome that we are dealing, and in this case it naturally 
becomes a point of great importance to notice that 
what is said is said of Paul alone. Yet, even if 4 the i 
limit of the west ’ were to be taken as meaning Spain, 
we should still have to reckon with the fact that the 
author of the epistle was not in a position to say of 
Peter that he had borne testimony 4 before the rulers. ’ I 
Even should 4 the rulers ’ denote, not the emperor and 
his advisers but some other high authority, it is clear 
that the author knew nothing of any 4 witnessing ’ 

( paprvpeiv ) of Peter before such an authority. How 
willingly would he not have adduced it had any such 
tradition been within his reach ! For he names Peter ' 
even before Paul. The phrase ‘rulers,’ however, 
makes it still more clear than does 4 limit of the west,' 
that as regards Paul both must be sought in Rome. 
This being so, the fact that only of Paul is it said that 
he was 4 a preacher in the east and in the west ’ ( Kijpv £ 

'tv re rrj avaro^rj teal tv ry Secret) acquires a new signifi¬ 
cance. In short, this writer was ignorant, not only of 
any ‘witnessing’ (fxapTvpdv) before the authorities (in 
Rome) on Peter’s part, but also of any missionary 
activity of his at all in the west ; yet he wrote in Rome 
about 93-97 A.D. (at latest, but not probably, about 
120 a.d. See Galatians, § 9 [but cp also Old- 
CflRlSTlAN LlTIORATURK, § 26]). 

(?) This conclusion, however clear in itself, is often 
resisted on the ground that no other place than Rome 
is ever mentioned in tradition as the scene of Peter's 
martydom, and that it would be too extraordinary if 
Clement, while knowing the fact of Peter's martyrdom, 
should be ignorant of the place of it. But neither 
objection is conclusive. 

If, let us suppose, Peter had perished while travelling in a 
distant land, at some obscure place, not as the result of ordinary 
process of law, but perhaps in some popular tumult, and if also 
such companions as he may have had perished along with him, 
then information of his death could reach his fellow-Christians 1 
only by report ; and if, even at a later date, no Christian church 
arose at the place where it occurred, no local tradition as to his j 
end had any chance of surviving. Let us only suppose, for 
example, that Paul had died of the stoning at Lystra (Acts 
14 19) or of that with which he was threatened at Iconium (14 5), 
and either was unaccompanied, or was accompanied even in 
death—what should we, what could Clement—have known as 
to the place of his death? Yet, indeed, there is no need for 
supposing such an extreme case as this. It is very conceivable 
that Clement actually did know the place of Peter’s death, and 
yet did not name it because this was not required for his 
purpose. In the case of Paul he does not judge it in the least 
important to name the place ; all he thinks worth com¬ 
memorating is that his appearance was made before the ‘ rulers 1 
(rjyovuci’ot), and in this way only indirectly do we learn the 
locality. That of Peter's death he could pass over all the more 
easily because he could take it for granted that his readers at 
Corinth knew it just as well as himself. It must not be for¬ 
gotten that his object is. not to tell them anything new, but to 
draw profitable exhortation for them from known facts. 

(k) It is therefore quite useless to conjecture that Peter 
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and Paul alone are selected out of the number of the 
apostles (notwithstanding that James the son of Zebedee 
might also have been mentioned: Acts 1*22), only 
because they were specially well known in Rome. 
Even if this were the reason, it still would be no proof 
of Peter’s having ever been in Rome: even without 
this he was famous enough. What is more to the 
point is that both apostles were known in Corinth—in 
a general way as well known as at Rome—and over 
and above this in a special manner, because the church 
there had been founded by the one, whilst the other 
had been chosen by a party there as its head (1 Cor. 
1 12 322). 

(/) If Peter’s death was not at Rome, then neither 
was it during the Neronian persecution, which so far as 
we know did not extend beyond that eity. Even if it 
had so extended, however, Peter could not be regarded 
as one of its victims, according to the passage now 
under discussion, for in the provinces the persecution 
would naturally break out later than in Rome, whilst 
Peter and Paul, according to the order followed, and 
the ‘gathering’ (avvrjOpoiadr)) of (It, preceded the great 
multitude of Nero’s martyrs. If they died in Rome we 
should have to think of this as happening immediately 
on the outbreak of the persecution. This, however, as 
we have seen, does not apply to Peter ; and even in the 
case of Paul we have no right to assume it, although he 
did die in Rome. 


The prevailing opinion, that if it was in 64 a.d., it was in 
consequence of the Neronian persecution that Paul was con¬ 
demned to death, is very rash. The judicial procedure of Rome 
was not so utterly arbitrary as would be implied were it true 
that a prisoner who was kept day and night chained to a soldier 
should be found guilty of fire-raising, or of incitation thereto. 
The process against Paul followed its own course. That in the 
general hostility to Christians it was hurried on is likely enough, 
but hardly so rapidly that Paul should have preceded the great 
bulk of the Neronian martyrs. 


29. Other ... . . 

.. - certain, it is true, whether 

mentions of be , is 

martyrdom > , whithcr x 

with place { J imv me 


At a date subsequent also to that of 1 Clem, we 
find allusions to the martyrdom of Peter, but without 
mention of the place. (a) It is not 

Jn. 13 S 6 
When Jesus 
go thou canst not 
. lumnv me now' he means his going to 
unspeci e . ^ eaven> as j s e j enr f rom 734821 (to 

both of which passages express reference is made in 
1333); and that it is into heaven that Peter is to follow 
him has its parallel in 1 7 24. Nevertheless, it is open 
to us to understand also that the manner of the enter¬ 
ing into heaven, that is, the manner of death, is to be 
the same for Peter as for Jesus. 1 3 37 may contain an 
allusion to this when Peter says 4 I will lay down my 
life for thee.’ It would be quite in keeping were we to 
understand the words of Jesus as meaning : 4 'Thou canst 
not follow me in this manner now, but later thou shalt 
be able.’ The question, therefore, comes to be whether 
the writer already knew of the martyrdom of Peter. 
On the assumption that the martyrdom is historical, it 
is very probable that he did. But even if it was 
legendary, the author, who wrote about 132-140 a.d., 
could very easily have heard about it. The question, 
however, whether he thought of the death of Peter 
as haying happened in Rome, will depend for its answer 
on our determination of the date at which this opinion 
arose. He himself gives no indication. 

(S) Jn. 21 , the addition of a later hand (§ 22c), 
certainly speaks of the martyrdom ; whether at Rome 
or no is a question to be decided in the same manner 
as in a. 

(c) 2 Pet. 1 14 refers back to Jn. 21 18 f Nowhere 
else, so far as we know, did Jesus say to Peter that 
4 the putting off of his tabernacle cometh swiftly,' and 
in view of the late date of 2 Pet. (see § 24 a) its author’s 
acquaintance with Jn. 21 is very possible, as also his 
acquaintance with the tradition that Peter had suffered 
martyrdom in Rome. 

(d) In the Muratorian fragment the passio Petri 
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is referred to in /. 37, and that, according to the almost 
universally accepted restoration of the text (‘semota 
passione Petri evidenter dechirat’), as one of the events 
by his silence as to which the writer of Acts makes 
it clear that he has incorporated in his book only such 
occurrences as had happened in his presence. Thus 
here also the martyrdom of Peter is regarded as a known 
event, and can very easily have been conceived of by 
the author (who wrote between 170 and 200 a.d. ) as 
having happened in Rome. Only, as he says nothing 
as to this, the passage before us is not any more decisive 
on the question in hand, than the other three which 
have been already' considered. 

(e) In Rev. I820 (‘rejoice over her, thou heaven, and 
ye saints, and ye apostles, and ye prophets ’) the apostles 
seem to be thought of as in heaven, and must therefore, 
according to 69-11, have been thought of as martyrs. 
We may be certain, however, that not all the twelve 
apostles became martyrs, not to speak of the saints and 
Christian prophets of whom this w’ould equally hold 
good. The passage is thus too exaggerated to justify 
us in inferring the martyrdom of Peter with certainty. 

(/) In Macarius Magnes ( Apocrit . 322 ; about 400 
A. D.) the heathen with whom he is in controversy says 
that Peter made a disgraceful escape from prison in 
Jerusalem (Acts 12 5-19), and was afterwards crucified 
after having been able to carry out the command of 
Jesus, ’feed my lambs’ (Jn. ’ 21 15), for only a few 
months. Harnack ( TLZ % 1902, 604) will have it that 
this heathen was Porphyry, the learned opponent of the 
Christians in Rome ( ob . A.D. 304) and that what he 
says regarding the few months and the death by 
crucifixion has reference to Rome (in 44 the same 
opponent of Macarius mentions the beheading of Paul 
in Rome, and thereafter, without specifying the place, 
the crucifixion of Peter) and is drawn from satisfactory 
Roman tradition. Carl Schmidt (below § 49), 167-171, 
observes, however, and with justice, that in Porphyry’s 
time Peter’s twenty-five years' sojourn in Rome had long 
been a recognised belief (so also Harnack himself; above, 
§ 26 [/]>, and on this ground supposes that Porphyry 
is drawing from the Acta Petri, according to which Peter 
arrives in Rome and dies in the interval between Paul’s 
departure from Rome and his return ; and in fact the 
divine prediction of the death of Paul in Rome (below, 
§ 33 a) is the answer to the request of his followers that 
he (Paul) should not absent himself from Rome for 
more than a year. 

All the more important in our present investigation 
are those w'ritings which are silent upon the sojourn in 
Rome, and, so far as thev were written 


after 64 A.n. , also upon the martyrdom 
of Peter, although some such reference 
might have been expected in them. At 


30. Silence 
on Roman 
sojourn (and 

martyrdom). t j ie same time, this does not hold good of 
all of them in an equal degree. 

(a) The Kpistle to the Romans excludes with the 
utmost decisiveness the idea that at the time of its 
composition Peter was in Rome, or even without 
staying in Rome was exercising any sort of super¬ 
vision over the church there. Had it been otherwise, 
Paul would most certainly have referred to the fact. 
He is at very great pains to indicate his right to labour 
in Rome. \Ve may not here refer to his arrangement 
with the three ’pillar' apostles at the council of Jeru¬ 
salem (Gal. 29 : * you to the Jews, we to the Gentiles ’) ; 
for this arrangement not only was capable of various 
interpretations, but had also showm itself to be un¬ 
workable (Council, § 9). The practice of the Judaists, 
however, who forced their way into the churches founded 
by Paul and sought to turn them against him, had led 
him to formulate another principle by which division of 
labour in the mission field might be regulated—this, 
namely, that no missionary ought to invade the field 
once taken possession of by another ('not to glory in 
other men’s labours’; 2 Cor. 10 15/). When, how- 
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ever, he excuses and justifies his intention of visiting 
Rome, notwithstanding this principle, he always does so, 
1 5-15 1520-29, as towards the church, whilst if Peter had 
been its head he ought to have done so in the first 
instance as towards him. 

On the assumption that 1520*24, along with the w'hole, or 
parts, of chap. 15 (and 1 ( 3 ) comes from a later lime, it has 
sometimes been thought possible that here already the opinion 
of Peter’s hishopric o? Rome is presupposed. The expressions, 
however, are worded so generally that any such conjecture does 
not admit of verification, even when ihe late dale of the seciion 
is assumed. 

(^) The Epistle to the Philippians, which according 
to 1 13 4 22 was very probably w ritten in Rome, makes 
no mention of Peter. True, Paul had not exactly any 
urgent occasion to mention him in this particular epistle. 
Nevertheless, one may hazard a conjecture that 1 15-18 
w'ould have been somewhat less sharply worded had 
Peter been then at the head of the church in Rome 
(the still sharper passage 32-6 does not come into 
account here, as in all probability it is directed, not 
against Jewish Christians as 115-18 is, but against non- 
Christian Jews, and, in fact, against Jews of this class 
in Philippi). 

(c) If the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians 
were written during the captivity in Ccesarea, they do 
not need to be referred to here. On the assumption of 
their genuineness, however, it is equally possible that 
they may have been written from Rome. In that case, 
however, the apostle had no more pressing occasion, so 
far as his correspondents were concerned, for mentioning 
Peter (on the supposition that he also was at Rome) 
than he had in writing to the Philippians (the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, if we are to maintain its genuineness, 
we must necessarily regard as a circular writing). If, 
on the other hand, these epistles are not genuine but 
really date from the period of Gnosticism between 100 
and 130 (see Ministry, § 25^, n.), it has to be noticed 
that in Col. 4 10 there is a greeting from Mark who is 
held to have been the interpreter of Peter, yet none 
from Peter himself. We cannot, nevertheless, securelv 
infer from this that the Roman sojourn of Peter was 
unknow n to this writer. 

Not only does he not say that the epistle wdiich he is writing 
under Paul’s name is meant to be taken as having been written 
from Rome (the place of composition remains obscure); the 
absence of mention of Peter can also have its explanation in the 
fact that the writer cared only for Paul, not for Peter, and that 
he therefore introduced into his letter greetings only from such 
persons as, like Mark, had been fellow-labourers with Paul 
(unless, indeed, the list of greetings in 4 10-15 be a genuine 
fragment of Paul, for the details of which we must not hold the 
post*apostolic author of the whole epistle responsible). 

The ease of the Epistle to the Ephesians is similar. 
It too says nothing regarding its place of composition. 
In presence of the great interest it expresses in the unity 
of the church, and especially in the complete fusion of 
Jewish and Gentile Christians (1 22/. 43-6 211-22, etc.), 
there w r as, in point of fact, an opportunity for allusion 
to the common activities of Paul and Peter. But as it 
avoids personal matters almost entirely, and designates 
the apostles and NT prophets in general as the founda¬ 
tion of the church and as holy (22035), we cannot 
venture on any far-reaching inferences from the absence 
of any mention of Peter, and in particular must not 
infer with confidence that the author knew nothing of 
Peter’s Roman sojourn. 

(</) The second Epistle to Timothy is expressly dated 
from the captivity in Rome (1 8 16 f. 29), and names Mark 
along with other missionary companions of Paul ( 4 u), 
although perhaps (just as with Colossians) in a genuine 
fragment of Paul. Some mention of Peter (if his 
Roman sojourn was already known) would have been 
appropriate alike in the ease of the genuineness of the 
epistle and in that of its spuriousness, but cannot be 
expected with certainty even on the latter alternative— 
which is certainly the one to be chosen (see Ministry, § 54 
[cp also Timothy, ii. § r6])—since 2 Tim. unreservedly 
declares itself to be a • Pauline’ writing and an instruction 
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addressed to a disciple of the apostle, and sees the 
unity of the church in its doctrine and organisation, 
not in what can be said about the persons of its 
founders. 

(■ e ) In Acts one of the main objects is to draw a 
parallel between Peter and Paul (see Acts, § 4). A 
joint activity of the two in Rome would have been the 
best crown which the author could possibly have given 
to this work. Indeed, even without the contempor¬ 
aneous presence of Paul, the arrival in the metropolis 
of the world of Peter, who with Paul passes as the real 
originator of missions to the Gentiles (lOi-Il 18 15 7-11), 
must have seemed equally important with that of Paul, 
which is even made the subject of repeated predictions 
(1921 23 u). If Peter is to be held to have come to 
Rome nevertheless, this is conceivable only as having 
happened after Paul’s death, which the author did not 
wish to refer to for political reasons (see Acts, § 5 i.), 
or on the supposition that the meeting of the two was a 
hostile one, and therefore will have been passed over by 
the author in the same silence with which he passed 
over the encounter at Antioch (Gal. 2n-2i). As for 
this latter supposition, however, it is surely an odd 
procedure to excogitate a possibility, in order, thereby, 
to support a tradition which declares precisely the 
opposite of the possibility supposed—namely, a har¬ 
monious co-operation between the two apostles. If 
we disregard this attempt, we must infer that in the 
author’s time, that is to say, somewhere between 105 
(no) and 130 (see Acts, § 16), nothing was known of 
a contemporary activity of the two apostles in Rome. 
On the other hand, there remains the possibility that 
Peter arrrived in Rome after the death of Paul ; only, 
neither is this vouched for by any tradition. 

(/) The Shepherd of Hernias , which was w'ritten in 
Rome about 140 a.d. , makes no mention of Peter. 
Xor yet, it must be added, of Paul. A book of so 
apocalvptie a character is, in fact, not to be supposed to 
concern itself with personal details from a past time. 
It is worthy of note that the rock (and the doors) of 
the tower which represents the church, are interpreted 
as meaning the Son of God (Sim. ix. 12 i, in agreement 
with 1 Cor. 10 4 and Jn. 10 7 9). This, however, proves 
only that the author was still unacquainted with Mt. 
161:8—or that he has not allowed himself to be influ¬ 
enced by it. 

(j) All the more eloquent is the silence of Justin 
Martyr, who wrote in Rome about 152, as to the Roman 
sojourn of Peter. He has much to say regarding the 
sojourn there of Simon Magus, but nothing of Peter’s 
polemic against him, of which we are to hear so much 
by and by (§§ 33, 34, 40 a). 

(h) Papias (ap. Eus. HE iii. 39 15) reports, as one of 
the communications of ‘ the presbyter,’ that Mark accom¬ 
panied Peter as interpreter ; but it is very rash to assume 
that in making this statement Papias had Rome in his 
mind (see Mark, col. 2939, n. 1). If Papias wrote late 
enough he could have heard of the presence of Peter 
there ; but of this he in point of fact says nothing. In 
particular, the agreement of Papias with the statement 
about Mark which Eusebius (HE ii. 152 ; cp Gospels, 
§ 80 £) records has to be taken merely in accordance 
with the words cited in the other passage and by no 
means to be extended to everything which Eusebius 
introduces here with a ‘ they say ’ (<pacriv), and whieh, by 
the connection with ii. 14 5/1, must in fact be interpreted 
as referring to Rome (§25 d). Still more certainly wrong 
would it be to extend the agreement of Papias also to 
what follows in ii. 152 after the mention of his name, 
where we read ‘ it is said ’ ( <pacrLv ) that Peter in his First 
Epistle means Rome by * Babylon. ’ 

(i) Ignatius writes to the Romans (43) : ‘I do not 
enjoin you, as Peter and Paul did’ (oi>x ws fl^rpos ral 
llaOXos diardcrcronai xjfxiv). If this was in 170-180 a.d. 
(see Ministry, § 53, b-i), we might suppose the phrase 
quoted to rest on the assumption that Peter and Paul 
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had personally laid their oral injunctions upon the 
Roman church, since, so far as written precepts are 
concerned, this could be said only of Paul, not of Peter. 
When Ignatius is addressing other churches he expresses 
the same thought without mention of Peter and Paul 
(ad Eph. 3 1, ad 7 't‘all.ZzY Nevertheless we cannot 
positively affirm that the expression in the Epistle of 
Ignatius to the Romans inherently, and thus even if 
written at an earlier date, contains the presupposition 
that Peter had once personally visited Rome. As what 
he means to say is simply, ‘ I do not address myself to 
you as one having authority,’ it was very natural to 
mention by way of example two famous names that did 
carry authority, even if they had not personally quite 
equal importance for the readers. 

(k) 1 Pet. may here be noticed by way of appendix. 
Whether it is relevant to the discussion will depend on 
our interpretation of it, and this we are not yet able to 
settle (cp § 42). Babylon is in the Apocalypse ‘ the 
great city ’ (Rev. 18 10 21), 1 the mother of the harlots and 
of the abominations of the earth, drunken with the blood 
of the saints, ruling over the kings cf the earth, sitting 
upon seven hills’ (17 sf 18 9) —in other words, Rome. 
It is certain, however, that no such mysterious name 
could have been bestowed upon the world-metropolis 
before the beginning of the Neronian persecution, and 
we may conjecture that it first owed its currency among 
Christians to the Apocalypse itself. Should 1 Pet., there¬ 
fore, have been written before, or at the beginning of, the 
Neronian persecution, we may conclude either that the 
writer could not possibly have intended Rome by Babylon 
or at least that in referring to it by this name he could 
not count upon being understood. This he could do, if 
he wrote at a later date. But this possibility by no means 
excludes the other, that he may have meant the literal 
Babylon on the Euphrates. 

That this city was at that date wholly uninhabited rests upon 
a too literal understanding of Pausanias (viii. 833 [cp i. 1 *» 3]): 
ovSev Tt r)v et /xrj * nothing is left but the walls ’) and 

Pliny ( 7 /iV vi. 26 [ 30 ] 122): ‘ad solitudinem rediit.’ Cp Lucian, 
Charon, 23: ‘Yonder is Babylon, the city with the noble 
towers, the city of vast compass ; but soon it loo, like Nineveh, 
will be sought for in vain.’ According to Strabo (xvi. 1 5, p. 
738 or 1073) the city was only ‘desert for the most part’ 
(epTjjuos tj TroAAii) ; according to Diodorus (ii. 09) a small portion 
was inhabited. To understand rightly what is meant one must 
bear in mind the enormous compass (360*385 stadia, some 40 m.) 
of the city according to Diodorus (ii. 7 3) and Strabo (/.r.). 
Under Claudius the hatred of the Babylonians compelled the 
Jews in Babylon to take refuge in Seleucia ; but there also their 
arrival stirred up fresh hatred and they were put to death to the 
number of more than 50,000 (Jos. Ant . xviii. 1*8/, §§ 371*376). 


31. Provisional ! 
conclusions. 


Before entering upon the difficult field of the apocryphal 
literature it will be convenient to sum up the results of 
, the preceding discussions of passages 
in the NT and the fathers. 

(a) A twenty-five years’ sojourn of 
Peter in Rome is out of the question. Romans and Acts 
are decisive against it (§ 30 a , e). Further, the manner 
in which Peter’s presence in Jerusalem as a resident is 
taken for granted in Acts 15 and Gal. 2 i-io in connection 
with the Council of Jerusalem, as also in Gal. 2n-2i in 
connection with his subsequent visit to Antioch, cannot 
be satisfactorily explained by the favourite theory of pro¬ 
longed interruptions of his Roman sojourn. 

(b) As Rom., Acts (and Phil.) show (§ 30 a, b , e), Peter 
had never been at Rome at all at any date before or during 
Paul’s sojourn there. 

(r) Peter’s bishopric in Rome (§ 2.6g, h) is excluded 
by the fact that throughout the first century and indeed 
even down to the time of Hermas (about 140 A. D. ), and 
particularly in Rome, no such thing as monarchical 
episcopacy existed at all (see Ministry, §§ 46^, 47), as 
also by this, that according to Gal. 29 Peter’s wish was 
to associate only with Jews and Jewish Christians, and 
according to vv. n-21 he was not in a position to take 
any tenable place in a mixed community. As bishop 
of the mixed community in Rome he would have been 
exposed to the same difficulties as in Antioch, and would 
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soon have made himself as impossible in the one place 
as in the other. 

(d) The theory also, that along with the other original 
apostles Peter remained for twelve years in Jerusalem 
and thereafter set out on missionary journeys is false, 
not only because it leads chronologically to a displace¬ 
ment of the Neronian persecution (bringing it down to 
67 a.d. ; see § 26 e) —an error which would admit of 
rectification by a curtailment of the twenty-live Roman 
years—but also because it presupposes that the original 
apostles, contrary to Gal. ' 2 g, had carried on missions to 
the Gentiles. The twelve years, however, are themselves 
open to suspicion, not merely because twelve is a sacred 
number, but also because it could be easily arrived at 
by computation from Acts 12 3 17-24. Herod Agrippa I. 
died in 44 a.d. ; shortly before, after his liberation from 
prison, Peter left Jerusalem. Thus it was possible to 
arrive at a sojourn of twelve years in Jerusalem for Peter 
in the first instance, and then, schematically, to extend 
the same determination of time to all the rest of the 
original apostles. 

(e) Of all the spheres of activity assigned by tradition 

to Peter outside of Palestine, the only one that deserves 
serious consideration along with Rome is Babylonia 
(§ 24). In virtue of its large Jewish population Baby¬ 
lonia was very well suited to be a mission field for the 
apostle, and in a certain view of the passage is also pre¬ 
supposed to have been so in 1 Pet. 5 13 30^, 42, 43). 

(/) Clement of Rome, incomparably the most im¬ 
portant witness (§ 28), is decisively against a Roman 
sojourn of Peter. All that can be deduced from him is— 
not indeed as anything certainly attested but yet as some¬ 
thing which need not be gainsaid—only Peter's martry- 
dom, but outside of Rome and away from the western 
world altogether. Xor are we carried any further by 
the notices of his martyrdom enumerated in § 29 where 
no place is specified. 

(g) If Peter suffered martyrdom it by no means follows 
from this mere fact, as Harnack represents the matter 
{ACL ii. I 710), that the martyrdom was in Rome. 

We cannot even assent to Harnack’s first sentence as certain, 

‘if the fact of the martyrdom was at that time notorious, the 
place of it was also known ’ (see § 28 i ); and his second sentence, 
‘but never has any other church than the Roman laid claim to 
the martyrdom of Peter,’ loses its demonstrative force as soon 
as the event is for a moment supposed to have happened at a 
place where, during, say, the next hundred years, no Christian 
church existed. The assumption is often made that for the 
martyrdom of any apostle a Christian persecution, or at least 
some formal process against the individual martyr, was requisite. 
Surely it would be well to remember 2 Cor. 11 25/?, ‘ once I was 
stoned ... in perils from my countrymen, in perils from the 
Gentiles.’ At a place where an apostle had died in this manner 
memory of the occurrence would naturally be less vivid and 
tenacious than it would be in a place where there was a 
Christian church, and could easily drop into the background 
and finally fall into complete oblivion when the opinion became 
widely diffused that Peter had died in Rome. See, further, 
under (/), and § 40.5. 

( h ) Justin (about 152 A.D.) knows nothing of the 
Roman sojourn of Peter (§ 30^). This circumstance 
ought also to induce caution in finding a testimony' for 
such a sojourn in Clement of Rome. 

(/) Of the authors dealt with up to this point Dio¬ 
nysius of Corinth (about 170 A.D.) is the first to assert 
a Roman sojourn. Only, he does it in connection with 
so much matter that is fabulous that his ‘ distinct state¬ 
ment ’ (so Harnack, 710) must thereby be held to lose 
all credibility (§25^). The other statement, in all 
respects parallel to the assertion of Dionysius, that Peter 
founded the church of Antioch (§ 24^), is characterised 
by Harnack himself {705/.) as ‘a gross falsification of 
history.’ 

( k) The list of Roman bishops seems to have the 
advantage over Dionysius that it rests on local tradition. 
Yet we have no certainty that it bore the names of Peter 
and Paul at its head before the time of Irenanis (§ 25 c). 

(/) No value can be attached to the statements of 
Gaius as to the places of death of Peter and Paul (§ 26 b) 
because in his time, or even ten years before his time, 1 
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the second stage of the Roman Peter- tradition, the 
‘ tendency legend ' of the twenty-five years' duration of 
his sojourn, had already, according to Harnack, ‘ become 
official ’ (§ 26 fyf). 

(m) It is not of Peter alone, but almost without ex¬ 
ception, of Peter and Paul together, that the exponents 
of the above tradition affirm a sojourn (eventually even, 
in fact, an arrival together) and a martyrdom in Rome 
(§ 25/.). If Clement of Alexandria mentions only Peter, 
there is a special reason for this (§ 25^), and also in 
Origcn (§ 26 c) we have no reason to doubt that he 
thought of Peter as having died at Rome under Nero just 
as he expressly asserts that Paul did. If one decide 
in favour of Rome as the place of Peter’s death (but see 
above, f-h), there is no longer any direct possibility of 
disproving that this event was practically contempor¬ 
aneous with the death of Paul. This circumstance, 
however, is of no significance ; for the presence together 
of Peter and Paul in Rome during the period described 
in Acts (and Philippians ; see § 30 b) is practically 
excluded, and thus can continue to be affirmed only 
when the hypothesis of a second captivity of Paul is 
called in—a hypothesis which is quite unhistorical (§ 28 
e,f). Sec further, under /, and § 41 b. 

{n) Our decision must therefore decidedly be that 
Peter never was in Rome at all. 

We read in Harnack (709/?), ‘it is here presupposed [that is 
to say, throughout the whole of ACL), and never once has it 
been sought to prove that Peter really did come to Rome and 
suffered martyrdom there. This fact, so far as I am aware, is 
not disputed save by those who give credence to a certain 
ancient Simon-romance, and in accordance with this affirm that 
Peter was brought to Rome by ‘tendency-legend’ in order to 
controvert, in the world-metropolis also, Simon-Paul who had 
taken his journey thither’ (see below, § 40 n,b). This assertion 
must now so far, at any rate, be qualified by the fact that at 
least one profane historian of repute, namely, Soltau (below, 0), 
has come forward in support of the condemned thesis. Also, 
the preceding discussion shows thus much at lca*>t, that our 
concision has been arrived at without any resort at all to the 
Simon-romance. 

It rests essentially upon a particular view of t Clem, 
and Ignatius (§§ 28, 30/) whom Harnack himself calls 
‘ two very strong, though not absolutely secure, supports 
of the martyrdom, or of the sojourn of Peter in Rome,’ 
upon a distrust of the ‘testimony’ of Dionysius of Corinth 
and his companions which was formerly shared (see 
above, § 28 e) by Harnack himself, and upon a due re¬ 
gard to Justin’s evidence, upon which Harnack is quite 
silent. Just as, according to Harnack, the ‘tendency- 
legend’ of Peter’s twenty-five years’ sojourn in Rome 
became official between 189 and 217 A.D. , so also in 
our view the fable of the simultaneous presence of Peter 
and Paul in Rome and the martyrdom of Peter there 
became official between 152 and 170 A.D. 

(0) A point upon which the foregoing discussions have 
shed but little light is the question as to how this result 
came about, and as to whether this fable also deserves 
the name of tendency-legend. Soltau, who uses the 
above sources only, points out (pp. 26 f 41 =494 f 509 ; 
below, § 49) how strong was the effort on the part of 
individual churches to be in a position to claim an apostle 
as their founder (see John, Son of Zebkdf.e, § 6). 

Now, the Jewish Christians in Rome, in their lively struggle 
against the Paulinists there, had chosen Peter after his death as 
their spiritual head, and thus the belief was nourished that he 
had really once been in Rome at least as a martyr. According 
to the theory of Acts (S 14-17), upheld also by Harnack. he 
thereby came at the same time to appear to be the founder of 
that church. Towards this belief another element, Soltau 
thinks, may have co-operated, namely, that Mark the interpreter 
of Peter lived subsequently in Rome, and thus through him the 
Romans possessed the pure doctrine of Peter. Mark, however, 
figures in Rome in tradition only in his quality of interpreter of 
Peter. The historian who, like Soltau, denies a sojourn in 
Rome to Peter cannot maintain it for Mark. That the use of 
Acts S 14-17 in this connection is illegitimate has been already 
argued above (§ 25 a). 

Soltau’s other conjectures of a special kind have 
also but little probability, and in the interests of his 
point of view it would perhaps be better to rest 
satisfied with the general contention that churches were 
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eager to have apostles as their founders, and in the case 
of Rome, the world-metropolis, there was a special 
reason for wishing to be able to claim the two most 
'prominent names of all, especially as these represented 
the two main currents of doctrine and practice within 
the church (see Ministry, § 36). To this Erbes (Z. /. 
Kitxhengesch. 22 [1901] 215-224) adds, besides fuller 
elaborations of this fundamental thought, the easy mis¬ 
understanding of 1 Clem. 5 and of ‘ Babylon ’ in 1 Pet. 
5 13 (see §§ 28, 30 k ; but also §§ 39 e, 44 a). In fact even 
in the absence of still more special reasons for the rise of 
the fable of the Roman sojourn and martyrdom of Peter 
it would be necessary to maintain its fabulous character ; 
for, rightly understood, all the witnesses testify with 
overpowering w r eight against it. The apocryphal litera¬ 
ture, however, regarding Peter, with wffiich we have not 
yet dealt, will yield perhaps more light. 

(/>) The points on which further light would be specially 
welcome are these : Did the belief in Peter’s Roman 
sojourn and martyrdom exist earlier than 170? Did it 
exist, outside of Rome, even before Justin? In fine, 
did it exist so early that it can already lie at the founda¬ 
tion of 1 Pet. 5 13? Is it possible to account for its 
origin in spite of its erroneousness more completely than 
has up to this point been done ; and, particularly, to 
explain also why hitherto we have met with Peter in 
Rome almost always only in association with Paul, and 
why his martyrdom is reported from no other locality 
than Rome (see above, m, g )1 

Of the apocryphal writings relating to Peter the first 
or on, to be considered are those which admit 
6 ' , . of being grouped under the general 

designation of Acta Petri, in other 
Acts on vvorc j s> as accounts of the missionary 
reter. activities of Peter and of the close of 
literary. ^- s jjf e Qf these, three groups are to 
be distinguished. 

(a) The first group is pronounced Gnostic by Lipsius 
(ii. 1 84-284, and particularly 258-270), and Zahn ( Gesch . 
d. NTlichen Kanons, 2832-855 [1892]), but Catholic by 
Harnack (ACL ii. 1 549-560), Erbes (Z. f. Kirchen - 
gesch., 1901, 22 163-171), and Carl Schmidt (below, 
§ 49), 111-151. That they are wholly Catholic, 
however, the three last-named scholars are unable 
to affirm. As the settlement of the question is not 
indispensable for our present purpose, let us call 
them — to choose a neutral designation — the pre- 
Catholic Acta Petri. The employment of this designa¬ 
tion must not be taken as meaning that the Acts in 
question are actually of earlier date than the Catholic 
ones—a question which in point of fact is doubtful (see 
§§ 35-37, 39^)—hut only that their standpoint is less in 
correspondence with the Catholic than that of the 
Catholic Acta Petri et Pauli. Another widely spread, 
though not completely prevalent, name for them is 
lUpiodoi IUrpov. A characteristic story from them— 
that of a talking dog (§ 33 b) —is known to Commodian 
(about 250 A. id. ; Carnt. Apol. 617-620 [623-626]). 
The date is assigned concurrently by Lipsius (275) and 
Zahn (841) to 160-170 a.d. , whilst Erbes gives it as 
190, Carl Schmidt (pp. 99-109) as 200-210, i.e., shortly 
before the Philosophtnnen a (above, § 26 d), and Harnack 
places it as late as the middle of the third century. 1 At 
the same time, it has to be noted that, in assigning 
the date he does, Lipsius means only that of the 
origin of the writing that lies at the foundation of our 
Acta Petri, the date of their present form being in his 

1 Apart from other indications, Harnack relies upon the 
argument that the end of Simon Magus is told in a different 
way in the Philosophumena (6 20 ; about 235 a.d.) from that in 
which it is told in the Acta Petri (he caused himself to be buried 
by his disciples, promising that he would rise again on the third 
day; but he did not rise after all; cp below, § 34^, Simon 
Magus, § 5 [/]). All that this proves, however, is that the 
author is following another tradition, not that the Acta Petri 
were not yet in existence. The author of the Philosophumena 
as a zealous confuter of heretics had even strong reason for mis¬ 
trusting the information of the Acta. 
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opinion later: for example the Acts of the so-called 
Pseudo-Linus (see below, no. 7) he places (172 /.) 
between 400 and 450 a.d. Zahn (833) as against this 
disputes the contention that the Acta at an earlier date 
had a different form from their present, and Harnack 
| holds that there is no reason at all for assuming a 
Gnostic basis for them ; it is merely an abstract possi¬ 
bility (559). Now, Eusebius (HP. iii. 32) includes the 
; Acts of Peter (llpa£ets IUrpov) among those writings 
which were never handed down in Catholic circles, and 
with this agrees his general survey of the NT literature 
in iii. 254 6 , according to which the Acts of Paul (11 partis 
IlauXou) belong to the Antilegomena, in other words to 
his middle class (so also iii. 3 s), whilst on the other 
hand the ‘Acts of Andrew and John and the other 
apostles’ (II/)d£as 'A vbplov teal 'Icodopov nai tCov &\\uj v 
aTTOvroXuv )—those of Peter thus included—belong to 
his last class, that of books written by heretics in the 
name of apostles, and never cited by any Catholic 
writer, but ‘altogether strange and impious’ ( aro-jra 
irdv 77 ) Kal 5 v<t<tcPt)). In accordance with this is the 

very close relationship, if not identity of authorship 
which Lipsius (265/, 272/.) and Zahn (860 /.), again 
in agreement, find between our Acta and the Gnostic 
Acts (II/>a£a$), or Circuits (IIe/uo 5 ot) of John and other 
apostles, attributed to Leucius (Charinus). James 
(Apocr. Anecd. 2 pp. xxiv-xxviii ; in Texts and Studies, 
5 1, 1897) positively affirms the identity of the author 
of the Leucian Acta Johann is with the author of the 
Acta Petri, whilst Carl Schmidt, 90-99, explains the 
agreement from use of the Acta Johannis by the author 
of the Acta Petri. Franko (ZNTW, 1902, 315-335) 
seeks to support the Gnostic character of the original 
form of the Acta Petri by means of a pronouncedly 
Gnostic fragment which he translates from the Ecclesi¬ 
astical Slavonic. Thus for every one who does not hold 
the present form of the Acta Petri to be Gnostic, there is 
very urgent occasion for finding, if possible, a Gnostic 
primary form of it. So far as our present purpose is 
concerned, however, we may dispense with further 
detailed inquiry as to this point. 

The principal writings in which those pre-Catholic Acia Petri 
have been preserved for us are as follows : (1) Actus Petri cum 
Simone, from Paul’s departure from Rome for Spain, and the 
arrival of Peter in Rome, until the death of Peter; in 
Latin, in a MS at Vercelli, therefore known also as Actus Petri 
Yercellenses. (2) The conclusion of these Acta, namely the end 
of Peter’s contention with Simon, and the entire martyrdom of 
Peter, exists in Greek in a Codex at Mount Athos. (3) Ihe 
martyrdom alone, also in Greek, is found in a Codex at Patinos. 
To the same family belong further (4) an Ecclesiastical 
Slavonic, (5) a Coptic, and (6) an Ethiopic translation. All six 
have been edited (or collated) in Acta Apost. Apocr. 1 /-J ed. 
Lipsius (and Bonnet), 1891, 45-103; no. 3 for the first time in 
JPT, 1886, pp. 86-106 175/: Of ihe other family, which, apart 

from its divergences, is distinguished by its more copious style 
of narration, we possess (7) the martyrdom of Peter which is 
ascribed to Linus the first bishop of Rome (see above, § 25 r) (in 
Acta Apost. Apocr. 1-22). Lastly there is—closely related as 
regards details of the text—(8) the Passio Apostolorum Petri 
et Pauli which is incorporated with the Latin recension of 
Josephus’ Jezvish ITar, dating from 367-375 (or about 395?) A.D., 
and which also includes certain events before the martyrdom of 
Peter. 1 As for the contents, everything of a non-Catholic nature 
has been so carefully removed that the text belongs rather to 
the next following class. The mutual dependence of the texts 
just mentioned has been determined by Zahn (834-830, 845, 
n. 2), followed by Harnack, otherwise than it is by Lipsius 
(109-173, 194-200); this, however, may be left out of account in 
our present investigation. 

(£) The Catholic Acta (see Lipsius, 284-366) are, as 
already seen in Pseudo-Hegesippus (see above, a [8]), 
not Acts of Peter only, but Acts of Peter and Paul. 
Both contend conjointly with Simon Magus in Rome 
and there suffer martyrdom. 

(1) The Latin form, in which this writing is wrongly attributed 
to a certain Marcellus who is named in it, dates from the 
sixth century (Lips. i. 169). It begins; ‘Cum venisset Paulus 
Romam.’ The parallel is (2) the Greek text in a codex of the 

I This Latin recension is entitled ‘ Hegesippus [a distortion 
of Josephus] deexcidio Hierosolym.’ edd. Weber et Caesar, 1864. 
The section forms bk. iii., chap. 2 , and is to be found also in a 
Marburg Universitatsprogramm (20th Aug. i860; cp Lipsius, 
194-200 ; Schiirer, GJ V 1 ( 2 ) 73Z*)- 
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library of St. Mark in Venice, beginning : eAfldvros ei* rrjv 
‘P Hjfxyv tov ayiov llav\ov. Both are met with in juxtaposition in 
Acta, A post. Apocr. 1 118-177. Ibid . 178-222 is found (3) a 
longer Greek text in which, in particular, at the beginning 
occurs a description of Paul’s journey through! taly, beginning : 
c’yeVfTO ixtTa to efeA Oeiv t'ov ayiov llavAov arro Paufio/j-fAeT)?? 
(ihis name is obtained by combination of KaOfia or KAauSa and 
MeAcrr}, Acts *27 r6 28 1). No. 2 exhibits, according to Lipsius 
(284-296), the relatively original form, which, however, is not older 
than about 450 a . d . (310-313). On the other hand he supposes 
that there had been a Catholic original form of this account of 
Peter and Paul, which arose soon after the middle of the second 
century, and thus approximately at the same time with the pre- 
Catholic Acta Petri, and may have been known, of the Fathers 
cited in § 26, to at least Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius (pp. 331- 
358). Erbes (Z.f. Kirchcngcsch . 2 2, 1901, 174-182) tries even 
to make it out to be older than the pre-Catholic Acta Petri 
which he assigns to about 190 a.d, and would fain find traces of 
its employment as early as in the Prmdicatio Pauli in Pseudo- 
Cyprian (above, § 25 c), whilst according to Lipsius (325-327 
337.339) it has only in isolated points preserved traditions of 
older date than the pre-Catholic Acta Petri. 

(c) 'I'he third main group is made up of the following 
three compilations. 

(1) A Latin Passio Petri et Pauli in a MS of the Laurentian 
Library at Florence, relating to the conflicts with Simon, and 
the martyrdom of the two apostles, beginning with the words 4 in 
diebus illis, cum introissent Romambeatus Petrus et Panins’: in 
Acta A post. Apocr. 1 223-234 ; (2) a 4 Passion of the holy and 
chief apostles Peter and Paul,’ which forms a special section of 
the Ecclesiastical Slavonic translation mentioned above (under 
a 4); (3) the ‘ Virtutes Petri ’ and the ‘ Virtutes Pauli ’ in the collec¬ 
tion of apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, wrongly attributed to 
the alleged disciple of the apostles Abdias and entitled ‘ Historia 
certaminis apostolici,’ or ‘Historia apostolica,’ bks. 1 and 2, 
printed, e.g., in Fabricius, Codex apocryphus XT, 2 , begin. All 
these pieces are, according to Lipsius (366-390), too recent to be 
of importance for our present investigation. 

Of the abundant contents of this literature only the 
most important points can here be noted. 

(a) According to the pre-Catholic Acta Petri, Paul journeys 
at the divine command from Rome into Spain, after it has been 

proclaimed by a voice from heaven that 

33. Contents of he will afterwards be put to death in 
pre-Catholic Rome by Nero (ch. 1). After some days 
a a Pofri it becomes known in Rome that a wonder- 
iicbd. r 1 . worker named Simon, who calls himself 
the great power of God (magnum virtu ton dot) is at Aricia. 
On the following evening he appears before the gate of Rome, 
over which he has promised to fly, disappears and then appears 
once more on the other side of the gate. Shortly after, he gains 
so great repute that even almost all the Christians go over to 
him (4). 

(b) Simultaneously God lays his command on Peter, on the 
expiry of the twelve years during which he had been ordered to 
stay in Jerusalem after the death of Jesus (above, 26 c, 31 d), 
to journey to Rome by way of Cmsarea in order to contend with 
Simon (5). Here Peter, who has been eagerly awaited by those 
who have remained faithful, and is joyfully welcomed, goes to 
the house of Marcellus a former disciple of Paul and present 
follower of Simon, and by means of a dog that speaks with 
human voice, causes Simon to be summoned forth (§ 32 a). 
Marcellus comes out and acknowledges his sin, that he has 
been devoted to Simon and has even set up to him a statue 
with the inscription, ‘ Simoni juveni deo ’ (9 /.). The dog, 
which Simon within the house has asked to deny his 
presence, foretells to Simon the ini miens et corruptor 7 >ice 
veritaiis the impending curse, but outside the house promises 
Peter a hard struggle with Simon, and dies (12). Challenged 
to a further miracle, Peter takes from a window a Jsarda’ 
(pickled sardine), throws it into a pool and makes it swim 
(iif. ; something very similar is related of Jesus when he was 
three years of age in the Latin Gospel of Thomas [ 1 4 ; see 
Evatigg. apocr. ed. Tischcndoif,(-) 

(c) Peter tells that while he was still in Jerusalem, Simon had 
stayed with a rich woman in Judam, named Eubola s and by 
means of two of his companions whom he had made invisihle, 
had robbed her of all her gold, and soon afterwards had offered 
a poition of it, a golden Satyiiscus, to a goldsmith named 
Agrippinus, for sale. Peter, warned beforehand in a vision, 
had them arrested; Simon thereupon disappeared altogether 
from Judma (17). 

(d) A disputation between Simon and Peter in the presence 
of senators, officers of state, and the whole people, is arranged 
for in the forum. Peter begins to the effect that Simon is con¬ 
demned (reprehensum: cp Simon Magus, § 4*1). He reproaches 
him with concealing the fact that for his theft from Eubola 
(above, c) he has been driven from Judma. ‘Didst thou not’ 
lie coniinues, ‘ in Jeiusalem (sic) fall at my feet and at those of 
Paul (sic) when thou beheldest the healings wrought hy us, and 
say : 1 beseech you accept from me a price, as much as you will, 
that I may he able to lay on my hands and do like deeds of 
power’ (virtutes: cp Simon Magus, § if). Simon makes 
answer by disputing the divinity of Jesus inasmuch as one who 
is born and crucified, and has a Lord, cannot be God (23). 

(e) Peter now again challenges Simon to work a miracle, 
saying that he himself will then counterwork it (24). The 
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E refect Agrippa causes one of his people to come forward and 
ids Simon put him to death, but Peter to bring him to life 
again. Simon whispers into the ear of the youth, who there¬ 
upon dies. Peter bids Agrippa take the hand of the dead man 
who again returns to life (25 /.). Peter also raises from the dead 
the son of a widow (25, 27), hut when requested by the mother 
of the dead Senator Nicostratus to do the like for her son, 
suggests that this should be undertaken by Simon. Simon 
accordingly bends over the dea 1 man's head and shows the 
people how he raises himself up, lifts his head and moves, and 
opens his eyes. Peter further demands, however, that Simon 
shall cause him to speak and walk. After Simon lias been driven 
away from the corpse by the prefect, it lies lifeless as before. 
Peter brings Nicostratus back to life after having begged the 
people not to burn Simon as they were proposing to do (28). 

(/) After some days Simon promises to fly to God in presence 
of all the people. Next day he actually does fly aloft above all 
the temples and hills of the city. Peter prays to Christ to make 
him fall, but allow only one leg to be broken. And this is what 
actually happens. Simon dies of his injury at Terracina (32). 

(g) Induced by Peter's preaching, the four concubines of the 
prefect Agrippa—namely Agrippina, Nicaria (Linus: Eucharia), 
Euphemia, Doris (Linus : Dionis)—break off their relations with 
him (33= Linus 2, where, however, Peter has previously been 
thrown into prison by Nero, because the time of his heavenly 
reward drew nigh). In like manner Xantippe the wife of 
Albinus, a friend of the emperor, withdraws from the society of 
her husband. The two men accordingly resolve upon the ruin 
of Peter (34= Linus 3). Xantippe causes him to be informed of 
this, and Peter agrees to flee. Outside the city gate Jesus 
meets him. Peter asks: Domine, quo vadis ? Jesus answers: 
Rom am venio iterum crucifigi. Peter changes his mind and 
joyfully turns back (35= Linus 3-6). Agrippa sentences him to 
be crucified (36= Linus 8). Arrived at the cross, Peter begs to 
be fastened to it with his head downwards, and, his request 
having been carried out, expounds at some length the mystery 
of the cross, especially that of crucifixion with head downward 
(37 — Linus 12), and dies. Marcellus carries off the body and 
buries it in his own (Marcellus’s) tomb (40= Linus 16). 

(h) Nero is wroth with Agrippa for acting on his own respon¬ 
sibility, he himself having meditated still worse things for Peter 
(according to Linus, on account of the loss of his friend Simon), 
and for a time refuses to speak to him (according to Linus, 
Agrippa loses his office and dies under the torments of the 
divine judgment). Nero’s rage flames forth against the 
Christians who remain ; whereupon there appears to him in 
the night an angel who severely chastises him (according to 
Linus, at the instance of Peter who likewise appears to him), 
so that he ceases from his persecution of the Christians (41 = 
Linus 17). 

In the case of the Catholic Acta Petri et Pauli we 


shall pass over, along with many other things, the 
additions of the longer Greek text. 1 Of the common 
points the most important are the following. 

(a) When Paul comes to Rome (from Spain, according to the 
shotter Greek text ; from Gaudomelete, according to the longer; 

p f + see § 32 b) the Jews beg him to vindicate his 
o*. ^onuents ancestral faith and to controvert Peter, who 
of Catholic is doing away with the whole Mosaic law 
Acta Petri (ch. 0 - Paul declares himself a true Jew 

et Pauli who b V tbe Sabbath and the true 

ei rd,Uil * circumcision (below, § 39c), and promises to 
bring Peter's doctrine to the test (2). The two have a joyful 
meeting (3/".). Next day Paul reconciles the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians, who have been disputing about the pre-eminence in 
the Kingdom of God, by pointing to the promise to Abraham 
which applies to both (5-7). To the same effect Peter preaches 
(8/.), and with great results, so that the Jewish rulers of the 
synagogue and the pagan priesthood stir up the people against 
them and seek to bring Simon the magician into honour. 

(b) Inconsequence of the preaching of Peter, Livia (Octavia 
perhaps is meant) the wife of Nero, and Agrippina the wife of 
the prefect Agrippa (in § 33 [g] she is his concubine) withdraw 
themselves from the society of their husbands (10). 

(c) Simon performs feats of witchcraft, also before Nero (he 
flies, for example, through the air); Peter works miracles of 
healing, casting out of devils and raising of the dead (11-15). 
Nero causes both, along with Paul, to be brought before him, 
and hears them. As Peter appeals (16-18) to the written report 
of Pilate to the emperor Claudius (sic), Nero causes it to be 
read aloud (19-21). Peter asks that Simon shall read his 
thoughts, but this Simon is unahle to do (22-27), complaining also 
that Peter had already treated him thus in Judma and all 
Palestine and Caisarea (28). Simon reminds the emperor that 
he (Simon) had caused himself to be beheaded and had risen 
from the dead, thus proving himself to be Son of God. The 
fact, however, was that in the dark place where the beheading 
happened he brought it about that a ram was beheaded in his 
stead (31 /.). 

(d) At two separate points in these proceedings Nero asks 
Paul why he is saying nothing. On the first of these occasions 
Paul simply warns the Emperor against Simon (29) ; on the 

1 The account, with which it begins, of Paul’s journey through 
Italy (§ 32£ 3), extends over twenty-one chapters. Therefore the 
numbering of the chapters of this text will always be higher by 
twenty-one than that given in our citations here. 
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second, in answer to Nero’s express question, he gives informa¬ 
tion as to his doctrine which consists in inculcation of a.11 the 
virtues and of monotheism (33-38). Peter confirms all this (39) 
and Paul again in turn confirms the words of Peter (41). 

(t?) Simon continually brings forward new charges, amongst 
others the charge that Peter and Paul are circumcised (40-42). 
Peter propounds the counter-question, why then is Simon also 
circumcised, and himself answers it to the effect that he had to 
deceive the people in order to succeed with them and that he had 
to give himself out to be a Jew (42/:). Simon declares that he 
was circumcised because such was at that time God’s command 
(4^). Paul asks why, if, according to this, circumcision is a good 
thing, Simon has given over circumcised persons to judgment 
and to death (45). When Peter describes the Christian doctrine 
as being faith in God the Father in Christ along with the Holy 
Ghost, and the creator of all things, Simon declares that he 
himself is this God (48). 

(/) Simon pledges himself on the following day to fly into 
heaven (49 yC and also 30). At Simon’s wish Nero for this 
purpose causes a wooden tower to be erected on the Campus 
Martius and on the following day the whole people and all the 
official persons, with Peter and Paul, come together (51). Paul 
says to Peter that his own task is to pray but that Peter is to 
carry out all that is needful since he has been first chosen by 
the Lord to be an apostle (52). Simon promises, when he shall 
have flown into heaven, to cause Nero also to be carried thither 
by his angels, and begins to fly (53 _/!)• Paul says to Peter : 
Why delayest thou ? Do that which thou hast in mind (55). 
Peter adjures the angels of Satan who are bearing up Simon, to 
let him fall. Simon falls upon the Via Sacra and breaks into 
four pieces (56', the Latin and the longer Greek text add that 
thereby [hy his blood, is doubtless meant] he joined together 
four flint stones which can still be seen to the present day in 
proof of the triumph of the apostles). 

(_£•) Nero causes Peter and Paul to be put in irons, and 
Simon’s body in the expectation of his rising again to be 
carefully attended to for three days (57). He orders Peter and 
Paul to be chastised with iron rods and then to be put to death 
in the ‘ naumachia ’ (or circus, in which also naval displays were 
given), but finds the advice of the prefect Agrippa very reason¬ 
able, that Peter as the author of the death of Simon ought to 
be crucified, but Paul as comparatively innocent to be beheaded. 
In Paul's case this sentence is carried out on the road to Ostia 
(58/.); Peter at his own request is crucified head downwards 
(60). From his cross he reproves the people, who are wishing 
to kill Nero and relates how a few days before, in his flight 
from the devices of Agrippa, he himself had been met by Jesus, 
who had said he wished to be crucified in place of Peter (61). 
Peter then dies (62). 

(/A Forthwith come on the scene prominent men who had 
journeyed from Jerusalem on the apostles’ account; these along 
with Marcellus, the former follower of Simon, bury the body of 
Peter under the terebinth hard by the Naumachia on the 
Vatican (63). These Jerusalemites foretold the soon approach¬ 
ing death of Nero. In point of fact, in consequence of a 
popular tumult, Nero had to fly into the wilderness, where lie 
died of hunger and cold; his body was devoured by wild 
beasts (64^). 

(/) Certain pious men from the East sought to carry off the 
relics of the martyrs: with the result that an earthquake 
immediately ensued in Rome, and the inhabitants attacked the 
Orientals, who at once took flight. The Romans deposited the 
relics 3 R. m. outside the city (the Latin and longer Greek texts 
add : at a place named Catacumbas on the Appian Way) and 
watched over them for one year and seven months ; at the expiry 
of which time they brought them to the final resting-place which 
had meanwhile been in preparation (66). The death-day of 
both apostles was June 29 (67). 


Many points in these interesting compositions invite 
inquiry ; but we must here confine ourselves to the one 
fundamental question, that, namely, 
as to the relative priority of the pre- 
Catholic and the Catholic Acts. If we 
are to settle the point as to whether 
Peter ever was in Rome, it is of the utmost importance 
to know which of the two assertions, that he was there 


35. Conclusion 
from the 
Catholic Acts. 


along with Paul, and that he was not, was the original 
one. (a) Now here it would be quite useless to 

put the question as if it were whether the priority 
belongs altogether to the pre-Catholie Acts or altogether 
to the Catholic. In a literature which exhibits so little 


inward unity almost every indication of posteriority 
admits of being regarded as a later interpolation, and 
so can be deprived of its evidential value. 

In the pre-Catholic Acts Agrippa and Marcellus are two 
leading figures, in the Catholic their appearance is quite 
incidental; at the same time, however, in the Catholic Acts 
the machinations of Agrippa against Peter, and the fact of the 
earlier attachment of Marcellus to Simon are mentioned, 
although it is only in the pre-Catholic Acts that they are really 
described (§§ 34 b, g, h, 33 b ). Peter’s flight and his meeting with 
Jesus are in the Catholic Acts introduced in an awkward way 
as told hy Peter himself while on the cross ; in the pre-Catholic 
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Acts they are related by the author himself in their proper 
place. Put all these and similar unevennesses in the Catholic 
Acts can be traced back to later interpolation. 

(£) One such interpolation is plainly seen in the 
episode of the men who come from Jerusalem ‘on 
the apostles’ account' and bury Peter (§ 34 h, i). 

According to the representation as it stands at present, the 
pious men from the East who wish to carry off the relics appear 
to be distinct from these. Piety, it must be said, shows itself 
much less in robbing than in burying ; but on the other hand the 
coming from the East suggests much less the motive of burial 
than that of plunder. If this be so, not two classes of persons 
from the East were intended, but only one, and the story is an 
indication that the body of Peter had not originally its resting- 
place in Rome but in the East. It is only from the Roman 
point of view that the proposed removal is thought of as a 
robbery ; in reality it is a veiled reminiscence of the fact that the 
apostle died in the East. But as the whole story is an appendix 
merely, and moreover has been distorted by redactions, it is 
impossible to build anything on it. It would seem to be meant 
to explain either why for a while it was impossible to show any 
burial-place of Peter in Rome or why it was shown not at the 
spot where he died but outside the city in the piece of ground 
adCatacumbas (see further, Erbes, Z.f. K.-G. 22 [1901], 196-200). 

(c) The difference between Peter and Paul in the 
manner of their death and in the place of it (also 
according to Gaius, see § 26 b) is noticeable, especially 
as for the beheading of Paul his Roman citizenship 
which could have been adduced, is not. After Nero 
has ordered (/ceXeuw) the same manner of death for the 
two apostles, the opposite advice of Agrippa and its 
success cannot but seem strange. It seems intended to 
explain the fact that two separate places of death of the 
apostles were known. This fact raises doubts as to the 
simultaneity of their deaths and thus tells against the 
priority of the contents of the Catholic as compared 
with the pre-Catholic Acts. Against the priority of the 
whole book it cannot, however, have this effect, as this 
feature can easily have been introduced later, 

(<-/) Let us therefore fix our attention in the first 
instance upon one point that is really central, namely 
the tendency of the Catholic Acts. It is quite 
manifestly Petro-Pauline. The appearance as if Paul 
will have to come forward against the preaching of 
Peter we may be sure has been deliberately produced at 
the outset, in order that the complete agreement 
between the two may afterwards become all the more 
conspicuous. Peter confirms all that is said by Paul, 
and conversely. The controversies between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians are set to rest by both. Both carry 
on a joint polemic against Simon, and both are on this 
account together condemned to death. 

(e) Although, however, Paul in the doctrinal dis¬ 
cussions is represented as completely on a level with 
Peter, it cannot at all be denied that in the conflicts 
with Simon the part he plays is quite subordinate. In 
these everything of importance is said and done by 
Peter. In order to have any part at all, Paul has to be 
twice asked by Nero why he says nothing, and even 
then he does not intervene in the action with Simon, 
but merely expatiates upon his own doctrine. The few 
words which are put into his mouth in the further 
dealings with Simon cannot alter our judgment that his 
figure came only at a later stage into the picture which 
originally brought Peter alone face to face with Simon. 
This conclusion is confirmed in the best possible way 
by what Agrippa says in arguing for a different sentence, 
that Paul is relatively innocent and therefore deserves a 
milder punishment, as it is also by the facts that only 
eleven words, neither more nor fewer, are devoted to 
the account of his beheading, and that it is nowhere 
said that he was buried. Here accordingly we have 
one point at any rate in which the posteriority of the 
main contents of the Catholic Acts as compared with 
the pre-Catholic is clearly discernible. Cp further Simon 
Magus, § $c. 

Or are we to suppose, nevertheless, that the pre- 
Catholic Acts, on this principal point at least—that of 
Peter’s presence in Rome without that of Paul—are the 
more recent? The circumstance that, in their begin- 
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ning as it has come down to us, Paul travels from 
Rome to Spain shortly before Simon, and after him 
~ , . Peter, come to Rome, and that Peter 

r ' usions ] 3e f ore t ^ e return of Paul to Rome, 
v Q iP T ? which has already been predicted 
a o 1 C C 3 . (§33^), crin } )e taken as showing that 
the author deliberately wished to set aside the con¬ 
temporaneous presence of the two in Rome as that was 
reported in the Catholic Acts. At the same time, 
should one choose to take it so, it would be necessary 
to be able to show some reason <vhieh could have led 
him to wish this. 

(a) No such reason is to be found in the dogmatie 
sphere, as if Peter and Paul were not at one in their 
doctrine and the author therefore did not wish to make 
them come upon the scene together. Of any in¬ 
compatibility in their doctrine this author knows as 
little as does the writer of the Catholic Acts ; on the 
contrary, Peter is anxiously expected in Rome by Paul’s 
disciples (§ 33^). 

(£) On the other hand there is much that is attractive, 
at lirst sight, in the view of Erbes (Z. f Kirchengesch. 
22 [1901], 176-179} that Paul was in the pre-Catholie 
Acts taken away from Rome from the same motive as 
we have already (above, § 26^) seen to be operative 
in the time after lrenaeus. Peter had to be the sole 
head of the ehurch of Rome, in order to be able to 
figure as the first bishop there. If, however, the 
author really had this interest at heart, we shall have 
to pronounce his mode of giving effect to it to be 
very unskilful ; for in the account he gives Paul i& in 
Rome both before and after Peter, and after an explicit 
prediction suffers the death of a martyr there (§ 33 <z). 

(c) On the assumption of so specifically Roman an 
interest as this we should further expect to find that the 
pre-Catholie Acts would in other respects also betray 
the same interest. Rut of anything of the sort there is 
surprisingly little. The burial-place of Peter is here 
the private tomb of Marcellus (§ 33^), not, as in the 
Catholic Acts (see § 34 /^), a famous site like the tere¬ 
binth on the Vatican, where he is said to have died. 
Further, we find nothing about any functions of Peter 
which could be regarded as episcopal. 

(</) It is clear, on the contrary, that the author's 
interest is in his stories as such, without reference to the 
scene where they were enacted. fie takes manifest 
delight in the grotesque miracles of his hero, of which 
only a limited selection has been given above (§ 33, 
b, e, f)\ but these could just as well have been trans¬ 
ferred to any other place without diminution of the 
author's interest in them. Moreover the detailed parts 
of his narrative are but little united by any common 
idea. 


The death of Peter is, strictly speaking, traced to his con¬ 
version of Agrippa’s concubines and Albinus's wife to sexual 
abstinence ; his action against Simon is added as a motive for it 
only in lNeudo-Linus ($ 33//); indeed, the imprisonment of 
Peter, related only by Pseudo-Linus, before the conversion of 
those ladies is simply traced back to the consideration that the 
time lias now drawn near in which his faith and his labours 
claim their reward (§ 33.4-). 


( e ) The author's interest really attaches itself to 
Rome in two points only. The final issue of the whole 
is that Nero desists from persecution of the Christians 
($ 33A), and the controversy with Simon brings Peter to 
Rome for the reason that Simon is presupposed as 
active there before him. Yet even here it is hard to 
discover anything which might answer to the episcopal 
position of Peter in Rome. The cessation of the 
persecution is not brought about by the living Peter, 
but only after his death (and only according to Pseudo- 
Linus through the appearance of Peter in Nero’s 
vision by night) ; the bringing of Peter to Rome is 
connected with the person of Simon, and Simon is 
controveited by Peter everywhere, not in Rome merely ; 
he is expressly stated (§ 33^, d) to have been already 
controverted by him in Judcea. 
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(/) Further it has to be remembered, that the 
contents, in respect alike of doctrine and of pre¬ 
suppositions, though by some designated as Catholic, 
are nevertheless by others regarded as Gnostic (§ 32<7) 
and thus cannot easily be brought into connection 
with the main Catholic * tendency ’ already alluded 
to, to establish for Rome some sort of episcopal 
dignity of Peter. Elements to be taken into account in 
this connection are such as these : the mystery of the 
cross, the docetie Christology, the background of 
miracle, the use of apocryphal citations, and the like, 
of but little of which were we able to take account in 


§ 33. See in Lipsius, ii. 1 258-270. 

(a) There is a further point, in connection with which 
one might be inclined to suppose that a simultaneous 

37 Arrival P resence a l° n S with Peter in 

.' Rome had been deliberately suppressed 

^ by the author of the pre-Catholie Acts in 

a . ? ? i nteresls of his theory about Peter as 

P Tcts the huad of the church of Romc: the 

point, namely, that Peter is represented 

as having come to Rome as early as in the second year 
of Claudius, in other words, in 42 A. D. 


So Liidemann, Prot. Kirchcnzcitung■, 18S7, p. Q59./V, similarly 
also Harnack, ACL ii. 1 705, with the difference tnat he mentions 
no definite name (least of all the author of the pre-Catholie 
Acts, which he assigns to ahout 250 a.l>.), hut only a drift of 
things that began to set in about 200 A.n., and that he seems to 
assume with less definiteness than Liidemann a conscious 
purpose in the alteration of the history. This view is worthy 
of attention, if only because by means of this dating the twenty- 
five years of Peter’s Roman sojourn are made possihle (§ 26t’)> 
yet also hecause such an artificial separation of two persons 
would find an analogy in the procedure, which in all proba¬ 
bility the w r riter of the canonical hook of Acts has followed in 
antedating the appearance of Simon (89-24), and the collection 
brought by Paul to Jerusalem (11 27-30 1225). See Simon 
Magus, § 14 a , e. 

Only, here also we must call attention, as before 
(§ 36 b), to the unskilfulness with which in that case the 
author of the pre-Catholie Acts has carried out this 
purpose, supposing he had it. Not only, according 
to him, is Paul by express prophecy to come to Rome 
after Peter’s death and suffer martyrdom there, but he 
is represented as having also been in Rome before Peter, 
in other words, before 42 A. D. (§ 33 a). What, therefore, 
can be clearly made out here is not any tendency but only 
gross ignorance or indifference regarding chronology ; 
for before 42 A. I). Paul had at best only entered upon 
his first missionary journey, and not even the Council 
of Jerusalem had yet taken place. 

(b) Therefore, also, no value can be attached to the 
conjecture of Erbes (above, § 36 b), that the author 
betrays his knowledge of the conjoint activity of Peter 
and Paul against Simon at Rome and his purpose to dem¬ 
it, by the statement that it was in Jerusalem that the two 
together encountered Simon (§ 33 tf). 

If Jerusalem can be a slip of memory for Samaria, equally 
well can Paul be a slip of memory for John. If any such 
tendency as is supposed by Liidemann and Erbes was operative, 
it must have led not jnerely to the obliteration of traces of Paul s 
presence in the conlliet with Simon in Rome, but to the oblitera¬ 
tion of his presence in Rome altogether, or—if this was no 
longer possihle, in view of the too firmly established tradition 
of his death there—at least of his presence in Rome before 
Peter. 

{c) As for the real origin of the fundamentally 
erroneous dating of Peter’s arrival in Rome in 42 A. D. , 
it has, in the first instance, to be noted that we first 
hear of such a date in the Chronicle of Eusebius, but 
must carry this back to its source (§ 26^). From an 
earlier period we have the datum established, that for 
twelve years after the death of Jesus, in other words, 
from 30 to 42 A. D., Peter remained along with the 
other apostles in Jerusalem (§§ 26 e, 31 d). About 
the same time, or perhaps still earlier, Justin informs 
us, but without specification of any definite year, that 
Simon the Magician came to Rome in the reign of 
Claudius ; this is repeated by Irenneus (i. 16 [ 23 ] 1 ), and, 
indirectly, by Eusebius when {HEW. 146 ) he says of 
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Peter, without fixing the year, that ' he came to Rome 
in that same reign of Claudius ' in which Simon came. 
According to ii. 17 1, Peter in the reign of Claudius must 
there have met Philo, who, according to ii. IS8, had 
already come to Rome in the reign of Gaius Caligula. 

(d) On this point the most important views are as 
follows :— 

Investigation would be superfluousj if Kreyenbiihl ( Evang . 
d. M'ahrheit , 1 [igooj 200) were right in his conjecture that by 
Claudius it was Claudius Nero who was originally meant 
(Nero was adopted by his predecessor Claudius). This, how¬ 
ever, is surely too bold. Harnack ( ACL ii.l.242) thinks the 
definite date of 42 a.d. for the arrival of Peter in Rome 
cannot come from the date given for Simon Magus, since 
for the latter no definite year was assigned ; but that it 
can only be derived from the tradition of the twelve years’ 
sojourn in Jerusalem (30-42 a.d.). On p. 705 he says that 
the twenty-five years’ sojourn in Rome ‘ is derived from the 
admittedly questionable Siinon-Magus-Peter-Clement tradition 
which brings Simon to Rome in the reign of Claudius. . . . 
Legend brought Peter as his opponent to Rome in like manner 
under Claudius, and then left him there.’ If this latter view is 
not in contradiction with that quoted immediately before, the 
reference hack to the tradition concerning Simon Magus cannot 
apply to the exact period of 42-67 a.d., and therefore neither 
also to the precise year of 42 as the date of Peter’s arrival, but 
only to the vaguer statement that his arrival fell in the reign of 
Claudius ; the precise year, as we have seen, must, according to 
Harnack, be.computed merely from the twelve years in Jeru¬ 
salem. . Lipsius (ii. 1 68) had merely stated this last view, adding 
that with this datum for Peter the approximately similar date 
of Simon Magus was also given. Liidemanrr (above, a), starting 
from the view shared by him with Lipsius, that Simon’s appear¬ 
ance in Rome was unhistorical, and that all that is said regarding 
this had been derived from statements regarding Paul (see Simon 
Magus, §§ 4 /., 12, end), insists that the Simon legend must have 
assigned the appearance of Simon Magus in Rome, like that 
of Paul, to some date under Nero, and finds just for this reason 
a ‘ tendency ’-change in the dating under the reign of Claudius. 
Only, when it is the meeting of Peter with Simon that is in 
question, there come into competition, on Liidemann’s presup¬ 
positions also, two conflicting dates, as soon as that of Paul, 
which determines that of Simon, and that of Peter do not 
from the first coincide. In shaping the tradition, therefore, a 
choice had to be made, and this in the present instance can 
easily have fallen in favour of that of Peter, should the author 
have judged this view the more trustworthy. 

(e) For our present main purpose, that of deter¬ 
mining the question of priority as between the prc- 
Catholic and the Catholic Acts, it results anew from 
what has been said that we are under no necessity to 
ascribe with Liideinann a ‘ tendency ’-change of dates 
to the pre-Catholic Acts, or with Harnack even to 
regard the statement of Dionysius of Corinth (above, 
§ 25 a) as to the (approximately) contemporaneous 
arrival and martyrdom of Peter and Paul in Rome as 
fitting in with history and as supported by earlier 
testimony. Even from the side of the Catholic Acts 
no objection can be raised against the date 42 a.d., 
as having been assigned without ‘ tendency,’ for Peter’s 
arrival in Rome. According to the Catholic Acts 
Peter is in Rome before Paul ; for how long before 
is not stated. This can be taken as an after-effect 
of the statement that he was there from 42 a.d. , 
and the subsequent arrival of Paul can be explained 
by means of the ‘tendency,’ which we shall discuss 
in a later section (see § 40 b), to make him appear 
in Rome along with Peter, just as the statement of 
Dionysius of Corinth is capable of being understood as 
a further development of the same tendency, to the 
extent of making the arrival of the two (nearly) simul¬ 
taneous. Justin alone constitutes a serious objection 
against Lipsius’s derivation of the date 42 a.d. ; for 
all that he does is to place Simon in Rome in the time 
of Claudius without saying a word about his conflict 
with Peter. Upon this point, however, we shall best 
be able to form a judgment in another connection (see 
(§§ 39 [/]> 40 d). 

The statements as to the day of death of Peter and 

38. Day of death Paul . also pron ’ ise , light on . the 

question as to the relative priority 

of the pre-Catholic and Catholic 
Acts. (<2) 29th June, which is given 
at the close of the Catholic Acts for both apostles, not 


according to the 
Apocryphal Acts. 


only fits in exceedingly ill with the Neronian persecution 
to which the martyrdoms are so readily referred—it 
arose out of the burning of Rome in July 64—but also 
rests upon a confusion. For 29th June is the day of the 
removal of the relics of the two apostles which took place 
in 258 a.d. (above, § 26 b). The confusion is found first 
in the Martyrology of Jerome. Another commemora¬ 
tion is on 22nd February. So far as Peter is concerned, 
the day on which he assumed the episcopal office, in 
Rome or in Antioch, is said to be intended (cp Lipsius, 
ii. 1 404-408). According to Erbes ( 7 Y r ] 9 i), it is the 
true anniversary of Paul’s death (a rather bold assump¬ 
tion), whilst for Peter its historical character cannot be 
at all established. 

(b) It would be natural to suppose, if the same day 
of the same month is given for the death of the two 
apostles, that the year must, of course, be also the 
same. A whole series of ecclesiastical writers from 
Prudentius onwards (last half of 4th cent.), however, 
place the death of Paul exactly a year later than that 
of Peter, others only a day later, namely on 30th June 
(see Lipsius, ii. 1 236-244). 

Harnack (ACL ii. Ijosf.) leaves the last-mentioned date (a 
day later) unnoticed, and argues from the identity of the month- 
date that the difference of the year-date is incredible. He there¬ 
fore supposes that the death year of the one apostle was from the 
fourth century onwards for some unknown reason separated 
from that of the other. He himself sees that this is a very 
difficult hypothesis, and would be inclined rather to hold the 
identification of the two years to be the secondary stage, ‘ were 
it not that the legend has as a constant element the identity of 
the days.’ In making this remark, then, he has simply left out 
of account not only the dating, which separates the two events 
by only a single day, but also the pre-Catholic Acts altogether, 
for these not only presuppose quite different years for the deaths 
of Peter and of Paul, but also quite different days, since they do 
not name any day at all. In order to suggest something or 
other which could possibly have led to a later separation of the 
years originally regarded as identical, Harnack refers to ‘ various 
sorts of legends about the death of the apostles which are 
unknown to us,’ and adds: ‘ Lipsius thinks of old Gnostic 
irepioSoL llerpov teal IlavAov, but none such ever existed.' 
Whether they existed we do not need to inquire here, for it is 
by no means the case that. Lipsius relies upon writings that can 
only be hypothetically inferred ; he builds upon our pre- 
Catholic Acts, which even for Harnack himself exist, if not from a 
date earlier than about 250 a.d., yet at all events frum more 
than 100 years before Prudentius. 

(c) As soon as due heed is paid to this, it becomes 
clear that the separation of the deaths of the two 
apostles bv a year or a day is nothing but a compromise 
between the church’s assertion of the simultaneousness 
of the two events, and the opposite tradition set down 
in the pre-Catholic Acts. On Harnack’s own principle, 
accordingly, we must regard the coalescence of the days 
as the secondary stage, and on this point also the pre- 
Catholic Acts have preserved the older stage as com¬ 
pared with the Catholic Acts. 

Whoever regards the simultaneousness of the two apostles’ 
appearances in Rome and their conjoint conflict with Simon as 
the secondary form of the tradition (>J 37 <’) iss all the less in a 
position to doubt that this form of the tradition must nece>sarily 
have carried with it that of the coincidence of their deaths. 
That the difference of the days goes back to non-Catholic 
sources (to which our pre-Catholic Acts are to he reckoned 
according to § 36 f/J) is expressly stated in the decree of Pope 
Gelasius (2 2, u/>. Credner, Zur Gesch. d. Nations, 1847, pp. 
190 = 198 /.) dating from the year 494, yet perhaps even from 
the time of Damasus, 382 a.d.: [PaulusJ qui non diverso, ut 
haeretici garriunt, sed uno tempore, uno eoderru|ne die gloriosa 
morte cum Petro in urbe Roma sub Caisare Nerone agonizans 
coronatus est. 


Having reached this point, let us now endeavour to 
sum up the provisional conclusions that seem to 
~ , be dcducible from our studv of the 

from Apocryphal Acts, m the same manner 
A , 1 as has already been done in § 31 

^ from the data of the NT and Church 

C S ‘ fathers. (a) In the most important 
points we have seen that the contents of the pre- 
Catholic Acts are the more original as compared with 
those of the Catholic ; namely, that Peter without Paul 
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engaged in controversy with Simon in Rome and 
suffered martyrdom. This, however, is confirmed by 
the Catholic Acts also, inasmuch as we can see that in 
them Paul has been introduced into the picture as the 
fellow combatant of Peter against Simon only by an 
after-thought (§ 35 c). In view of this fact, one would 
have to postulate the existence of some such representa¬ 
tion as that of the pre-Catholic Acts as a foundation for 
that of the Catholic, even if it were not actually extant. 
All the less is there any reason for trying to discover in 
the pre-Catholic Acts 4 tendencies ’ by which they would 
be shown to be secondary as compared with the 
Catholic Acts. 

Let it be added that the Acta Pauli do not alter our judgment 
upon the two Acta now under discussion. They tell us (in Acta 
apost. abocr . 1 104-117) that Paul, awaited by Luke and rims, 
came (returned?) to Rome, revived front the dead Patroclus the 
cup-bearer of Nero, preached Christ to Nero himself, and was 
for this sentenced hy him to death ; all this without any mention 
at all of Peter and Simon. 

(£) Even if we refrain from trying to frame a hypo¬ 
thesis as to the relative priority of the several Acts (or 
their sources) regarded as literary monuments (§ 35 a), the 
priority of the most important points in the contents 
of the pre-Catholic Acts is, nevertheless, a result of 
very great importance. In spite of this priority it 
remains open to us to hold that the oldest forms of pre- 
Cathohc and Catholic Acts alike arose approximately 
at the same date, but in different Christian circles 
(§ 32^), and both of them in the time before the rise of 
the idea of the Roman bishopric of Peter, and thus 
before about 189-217 a.d. (§ 26 [/]}. This last idea is 
discountenanced, not only by the pre-Catholic Acts 
{§ but also quite as much by the Catholic with 

their co-ordination of Peter and Paul (§ 35^). 

(f) The theological views and presuppositions also 
alike of the pre-Catholic Acts (§ 36 [ / ]) and of the 
Catholic, fit into the same period (from about 160 A.D. 
onwards). The essence of Christianity is in the Catholic 
Acts summed up in belief in one God and his son Jesus 
Christ, and in an earnest morality, and salvation is sought, 
quite as in Didachb, 93 10 2/, in recognition of the truth 
and in the life eternal ; Peter, precisely as in the canonical 
book of Acts (see Acts, §§ 4. 7), does away with the 
Mosaic law, and Paul appears as a true Jew, with the 
sole difference that he substitutes for the fleshly circum¬ 
cision the circumcision of the heart (Rom. 228/ 4 ii f 
against Gal. 5 2/), etc. (§ 34^, d, e, and more fully in 
Lipsius, ii. 1 350-358). The interest also in composing 
the differences of view between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians {ibid. 340-349) was no longer a lively one in 
the later time. The Acta Pauli (above, a) likewise 
belongs to this same period. 

(d) Thus it is in itself a possible thing that many, 
even of the older of the Church fathers mentioned in 
25/., 29, may have drawn upon our apocryphal 
Acts: e.g ., Dionysius of Corinth, Irenmus, Tertullian, 
Gaius from the Catholic ; the Muratorian fragmentist 
and Clement of Alexandria, who do not name Paul 
along with Peter, from the pre-Catholic Acts (as for 
Clem.Alex., however, cp §§ 25 d, 41 b), the Philo- 
sophumena from both, since in a very significant way 
we find it following both traditions within the com¬ 
pass of a single line (620): Simon ‘journeying as far 
also as Rome, fell in with the apostles, whom Peter 
opposed in many ways’ (ekus koX rrjs 'Vdtfx-qs eTndrjfjLrjaa^ 
dvT€7re<T€ roh diroaroXois irpbs bv ttoWcl IT^rpos avn- 
KarlcTTr}). 1 At the same time in no single case can one 
be sure that the fathers named had really come by their 
information by reading and not by oral communication, 
and thus it becomes impossible to fix the date of com¬ 
position of the Acts by that of any of these Fathers. 

1 The Didascalia apostolonnn (69). the Apostolic Constitu¬ 
tions (§9), Eusebius (HE ii. 14 6-15 1), and others (see Lipsius, 
ii.l 421, n. 5) rlso mention Peter alone as the controverter of 
Simon. 


(e) It has already been stated in § 31 n as one of our 
results that, so far as the evidence of the XT and the 
Church Fathers goes, Peter never was in Rome at all. 
The question now emerges anew, whether our examina¬ 
tion of the apocryphal Acts supplies any fresh material 
which might help us to understand how it, nevertheless, 
came about that tradition carried him there. The new 
element we find in these Acts is the importance which is 
attached in them to the conflict with Simon. On this 
account, Erbes (Z. f. Kirchengesch. 22 , 1901, pp. 12- 
16, 177-179) makes the following combination :—Since 
Simon was, according to Acts 89-24, confuted by Peter 
in Samaria and, according to Justin (see Simon Magus, 
§ 2 a), attained to divine honours in Rome, in the con¬ 
viction that these could not have continued for any 
time, it was assumed for Rome also that Simon was 
confuted by Peter there. As further, according to the 
Epistle of the Corinthians to Paul, which together with 
the (apocryphal) third Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians 
belonging to it, has been shown to be a constituent part 
of the Acta Pauli} Simon made his appearance in 
Corinth also, and led astray members of the church 
there, on which account Stephanus (so here for Stephanas: 
cp 1 Cor. 1 16 161517) and his fellow-writers beg the 
speedy return of Paul, it was found fitting to represent 
Paul as the opponent, not here only, but also in Rome. 
Such motives can, indeed, have been operative, and 
must be added to those mentioned in § 31 0. 

(/) Nevertheless, these motives do not solve every 
question. According to Erbes, they can have become 
operative only when, through Justin, there had become 
widely spread the mistaken notion that a statue had 
been erected to Simon in Rome. The question whether 
the formation of a legend of this kind was possible at a 
still earlier date is thus wholly foreclosed. Rightly, it 
would seem, since Justin mentions only Simon in Rome, 
but neither Peter nor Paul as his opponents (§ 37^, 
end). It will be shown, however, later (§ 40 a, b) that 
there are conditions which point to a much earlier date 
for the origin of the legend. Their investigation is only 
hindered by the position of Erbes. 

(^) All that has hitherto been said still leaves unex¬ 
plained one matter which, nevertheless, is plainly one 
of primary importance in the Catholic Acts : the Petro- 
Pauline interest. Why was it so urgently necessary to 
accentuate the harmonious agreement of Peter and 
Paul ? Who was there to dispute this after the middle 
of the second century had been passed ? With this, in 
turn, is connected the further question : Why was it so 
urgently necessary to controvert Simon ? Why is it 
that we learn from the NT so little concerning him if 
he had been in the East, and in Rome, even from pre 
Pauline times, so formidable an enemy of Christianity? 
Are the two questions perhaps so intimately connected 
that one and the same cause rendered necessary the 
confuting of Simon, and the bringing into prominence of 
the harmony between Peter aud Paul? For further 
light upon this, we must try to find new material. Thus, 
our examination of the apocryphal Acts ends not so 
much in solution of our main problem, as in the raising 
of new questions regarding Peter’s Roman sojourn. 

The body of literature still remaining for our con¬ 
sideration with reference to the question whether Peter 
_ f was ever in Rome, consists of the 

40. inference pseudo . C lementine Homilies and Re - 

SS «**'*«"• M "’e begin with 

* a G * the following results derived from a 
careful examination elsewhere (see Simon Magus, §§ 


1 Carl Schmidt has obtained this result from a Coptic transla¬ 
tion not yet published. See his communication in the Netten 
Heidelberger Jahrbb ., 1897, pp. 117-124, and Harnack’s review 
of it in TLZ , 1897, pp. 625-629. For the Corinthian correspond¬ 
ence, see, for example, Carriere et Berger, La correspondence 
apoctyphe de St. Patti et des Corinthints, Paris, 1891 (reprint 
from Revue de Thfologie et de Philosopltie , 1891, pp. 333-351). 
Cp Zahn, Gesch. d. NTlichen Rations 2 592-611 1016-1019 
[1892). 
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3 f, 9*11). The Simon who is opposed in these 
writings by Peter was originally the apostle Paul, yet 
in a form which has been distorted by the hostility of 
the authors. Only later were Gnostic features added 
to him, and thus in his figure the Gnosticism of the 
second century was controverted. This does not con¬ 
cern us here. The fundamental idea was that Peter 
must everywhere follow 4 Simon ’ (who seeks in his travels 
to win adherents for himself everywhere) in order to 
refute his pernicious doctrines by disputations, and to 
outdo his magical arts by still greater wonders. If not 
in writing, yet at all events orally, there was current a 
coherent, comprehensive form of this romance in 
which Peter followed 1 Simon ’ to Rome also. 

(,b) The thesis which has been based on this founda¬ 
tion since the days of Baur is the following. Peter 
was never in Rome. It was merely the idea of the 
romance—that he had to follow * Simon ’ everywhere— 
that led to the assertion of his having come to Rome 
also. This was, in the end, accepted for a fact in 
churchly circles also, and this all the more readily 
because it subserved churchly interests. For, since 
Paul had notoriously been in Rome, it now became 
possible to appeal to the activity of both these leading 
apostles in the metropolis. Their mutual relation was, 
of course, represented as one of the most absolute 
agreement. Thus, to the assertion that Peter had 
withstood Simon, it ceased to be possible to attach the 
original meaning, according to which Simon stood for 
Paul ; Simon must figure as a third person, and Paul 
could range himself on the side of Peter. So the 
Catholic Acts and the Church fathers from Dionysius 
of Corinth (about 170 A. d. ) onwards. Some of them 
name only Peter as the opponent of Simon in Rome 
(§ 39^). just as the pre-Catholic Acts do. This stage 
in the development of the legend is now definitely per¬ 
ceived to be the earlier. 

(c) The whole development, however, is seen to 
present a perversion of historical truth such as it would 
be almost impossible to surpass, and which throws a 
lurid light upon the hostility to history, as well as upon 
the power, of the idea of a Catholic church. For some¬ 
thing analogous see § 24 d. Even although we are not 
at this distance of time able to say with certainty how 
far the churchmen who had a hand in this transforma¬ 
tion were conscious of the falsification of history which 
was being brought about by their action, the effect of 
it, at all events, was that the Catholic church, while 
gratefully accepting from sources so questionable as 
in its view the Clementines were, the statement of the 
presence of Peter contemporaneously with Paul in 
Rome, at the same time changed the mutually hostile 
attitude of the two apostles into a friendly one, and 
gained from a very hostile and embittered exaggeration 
of the real antagonism between Peter and Paul the best 
foundation it could show for its claim to world-wide 
dominion. 

( d) To many students this combination appears from 
the very outset inadmissible, because they are unable 
to believe in the possibility of a falsification so gross 
and audacious as that of representing Peter as having 
been in Rome if this was really not the fact. As 
against this, however, it must be borne in mind that 
the statement in question was not at first put forward as 
the assertion of a fact, but merely as an incident in a 
romance the authors of which had not the remotest 
notion that strict adherence to historical fact could be 
reasonably demanded of them and whose only thought 
was as to how they could give fullest utterance to their 
hatred of Paul. 

It is Justin, in particular, who shows how this romance came 
to he regarded as actual history only by slow degrees. Justin 
took from it the datum that Simon had actually appeared in 
Rome, and in fact he was able to credit it because it seemed to 
him to be attested by the statue which he found in Rome. The 
other datum, that Peter also had been in Rome and come into 
conflict with Simon, he did not accept—in all probability because 
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it did not seem to him to be supported by the traditions with 
which he had become acquainted in Rome itself (cp §§ 30^, 
31//, 37<?, 39L/], Simon Magus, § nc,y> 

How this feature in the romances should on the 
other hand afterwards have come to be accepted as 
history is not difficult to understand, when we reflect 
how admirably it subserved the idea of the Catholic 
church and remember, further, that the Pauline features 
of the figure of Simon had already been greatly dis¬ 
guised by the Gnostic touches that had been added to 
them. 

(e) Soltau, who does not accept this whole combination never¬ 
theless concedes (p. 35) that the Simon-legend if it did not give 
rise to that of Peter’s Roman sojourn, at all events favoured its 
spread ; and Harnack (above, § 37^/), who accepts Peter’s Roman 
sojourn as historically true, declares nevertheless that the Simon 
legend had the effect of causing. Peter's arrival in Rome to be 
assigned along with that of Simon himself to about 42 A.n. 
That mere ideas, though historically unfounded, were enough 
to produce a false representation that Peter had come to Rome 
is assumed by Soltau and Erbes (above, §§ 31*?, 39c) in a process 
of reasoning which is not nearly so simple or cogent as that by 
inference from the Homilies and Recognitions which is now 
under discussion. Thus we need not shrink from it. Soltau 
(p. 10) says further that the Roman sojourn of Peter is incredible 
also because according to the apocryphal Acts it is full of the 
wildest fables about the conflict with Simon. The combination 
we are now contending for goes only a single step farther and 
finds in these fables the foundation and not merely the adorn¬ 
ments of the unhistorical statement that Peter had been in 
Rome. 


The only assertion calling for serious attention here 
is that which claims for the tradition as to Peter's 

4.1 Nn rmrnter Roman so j ourn that ar °se independ- 
41. jno counter entl f h simon legend. (*) 

testimony. ^ of ^ u is poin * d out that 

Church father affirms that Peter and Paul came to Rome 
simultaneously. We shall not insist, in reply, that 
Dionysius of Corinth (above, § 25a) is not very far from 
making this affirmation. What is more to the point is 
that neither also does the Simon-legend say, or need to 
say, that Peter's arrival at all places was simultaneous 
with that of Simon. In fact it rather gives to Simon in 
each case some space of time within which he may win 
the people over to his side, and only after this has 
happened does it bring Peter upon the scene (cp, for the 
pre-Catholic Acts, above, § 33^, b). Moreover, as soon 
as it is Peter and Paul who have to be dealt with, there 
come into consideration a variety of historical data 
which cannot be brought together at one point of time 
so easily as would be the case with incidents in a mere 
romance (above, § 3 yd). Besides, for the Catholic use 
that is made of this romance, it is no longer a simul¬ 
taneous arrival but merely some sort of contemporane¬ 
ous activity of the two apostles that is of interest. T hus 
even considerable intervals between the arrivals of the 
two apostles would not of themselves be any evidence 
that the allegation of their having been in Rome together 
does not rest upon the Simon romance. 

(b) What would be more important would be the 
existence of a tradition which spoke only of the presence 
of Peter in Rome, without mentioning that of Paul. 
Such a tradition seems to be found in Clement of 
Alexandria ; but, as has already been shown (above, 
§25*/), since Clement in the connection in which he 
was writing had no occasion to mention Paul, it does 
not follow that he was not aware of his activity con¬ 
temporaneously with Peter. In the pre-Catholic Acts 
(above, § 33 a) Paul sets out from Rome before Peter's 
arrival there, and is represented as returning only after 
the death of the latter. Here accordingly is a case 
where we actually find Peter without Paul in Rome. 
Not, however, without Simon ; and this is the im¬ 
portant thing. In one form or another Paul in Rome 
is always by his side, as a foe or as a friend. There 
exists no tradition regarding Peter in Rome, which 
rested content with bringing him personally to Rome ; 
every such tradition connects with his presence there 
some declaration as to his relations with Paul. It is 
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this circumstance that gives so great inherent probability 
to the supposition that the allegation of his peaceful co¬ 
operation with Paul in Rome (which, even irrespective 
of the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, 
we have already found to be inadmissible : see § 31 //) 
arises from a transformation of the tradition as to his 
conflict with Paul in the same place. 

The transformation cannot possibly have taken place in the 
opposite direction. In such a case the conflict with Simon 
would have first begun to be alleged at a date so late as would 
render it impossible that Simon could be Paul, Paul having by 
this time come to be held in general reverence. If, therefore, 
the transformation in this direction were to be insisted on, it 
would be necessary first of all to set aside everything that has 
been brought forward in Simon Magus (§ s,/.) with a view to 
showing that Simon is a caricature of Paul. 

(<r) Tims we are precluded also from attaching value, 
as evidences for a tradition independent of the Simon 
legend, to those passages of the Church fathers which 
mention the contemporaneous activity of Peter and Paul 
in Rome without at the same time mentioning Simon 
Magus. 

In those passages it is already the transformed Simon legend 
which we have. It can lake the form of representing Peter and 
Paul as making common cause against Simon (so the Catholic 
.'vets, the Phitosof>hutnena , etc.; above, §$ 34, 26 d, e)\ but it 
does not need to do so. Inasmuch as on this presupposition 
Simon at once appears as a Gnostic merely, he loses for the 
Church fathers all that independent interest which he possesses 
in the Simon romance. Moreover, in many cases the connection 
does not admit of his being mentioned. Such passages accord¬ 
ingly prove still less than do the converse cases in which Simon 
is spoken of as being in Rome without Peter (see Simon Magus, 
§ 11, c,f). 

(if) The only kind of evidence that would be con¬ 
clusive in the matter, would be the production of a 
statement relating to the presence of Peter in Rome, 
which could be shown to belong to a time when the 
Simon-legend could not yet have exercised an influence 
on the shaping of the history. Such a statement, how¬ 
ever, is to be found neither in Clement of koine (above, 
§ 28), nor in any of the other writers named in §29 f 
At the same time, if one reflects that the Simon legend 
could have begun to exert its influence even in its oral 
form ls‘e Simon Ma<;l's, § 10 c), and thus during 
and shortly after the lifetime of Paul, it will be seen 
that the attempt to And a testimony to the presence of 
Peter in Rome which shall be wholly independent of it 
must be regarded as hopeless from the outset. 

Only 1 Pet. offers any inducements to any such 
attempt (ep above, § 30^). (<z) In fact, however, 

42 Babvlon this epistle cannot su PPb’ ns with a 
p ?- decisive answer that Rome is meant by 

° — RtHneV 3 15al) >^ on - Neither, indeed, it is true, 

~ * with a secure negative answer. Stress 

has often been laid upon the consideration that the 
order of the provinces to which it is addressed— 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia {i.e. the W. coast 
of Asia Minor) and Bithynia—is not a suitable one if 
the epistle was written from Rome. But neither is it 
suitable if Babvlon was the place of origin ; it is not 
arranged in such a way that the five provinces can be 
brought into line on any hypothesis as to the writer's 
view-point. Yet neither does the mention of Babylon 
(613) contain the slightest hint that the name is to be 
taken in any secondary sense. 

The case is quite different when in 4 Ezra 11—that is to say, 
in an apocalj'pse—Babylon on the Euphrates, where Salathiel, 
the father of Zerubbabel, is living in the thirtieth year after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, i.e., in 557 B.c., is named with some 
sort of suggestion that the statement is to be taken as a veiled 
one, and that in reality, the book having been written towards 
the end of the first Christian century, Rome ought to be under¬ 
stood. In like manner the case is different from that of 1 Pet., 
if, according to a Sihylline prophecy (0137*142 153/C [138-143 
159/G) Nero, ‘the great king of great Rome . . . shall flee from 
Babylon ’ (rrR /uteyaArj? Tuj/utrfs / 3 acriAei>s /u.eya<? . . . i^evferai 
e< Ba, 3 uAwros), and a great star shall fall into the sea, ‘and shall 
burn up the deep sea and Babylon itself and the land of Italy’ 
(*ai irovrok fiaOvv avT qv re Baj3vAu>m TraAbjc yaiat/ tc ). 

Here care is taken by the naming of Rome and Italy to warn the 
reader that he is not to suppose Babylon on the Euphrates to be 
meant, just as in Rev. 17 15 by the note that the many waters on 
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which the great whore— i.e., according to 17 5, Babylon—sits 
(17 1) are nations, and not literal waters. 

{b) In the ease of 1 Pet. the position of matters is 
that a decision as to the presence of Peter in Rome 
cannot be gained by interpreting Babylon one way or 
other, but contrariwise our interpretation of what is 
intended by Babylon will be determined by our inde¬ 
pendent conclusion on the other point. If now we bear 
in mind that in Rome itself, as late as 152 A. D. , Justin 
knew nothing of Peter's having been there (above, § 30^), 
and thus that the Simon-romance which brought Peter 
to Rome was not yet at that date in church circles taken 
for history, it becomes extremely improbable that this 
romance should have been accepted in 112 a. lx by the 
author of 1 Pet. (on the date see Christian, § 8) and 
made the basis of his designation of the place of writing, 
although it had been in circulation in strict Jewish 
Christian circles from a time when Paul was still alive, 
or at any rate shortly after his death. If this be so, 
then the dating from Babylon tells us at once where 
it was that about 112 a.d. Peter’s chief activity was 
supposed to have been exercised between his departure 
from Jerusalem and his death ; and it tells us so even 
if it should so happen that the Epistle was really after 
all composed in Rome. 

Thus we are thrown back upon the scattered notices 
referred to above (§ 24) regarding the various fields of 

43. Babylonia aeu , vity ' T rt from K° n,e ' " hieh 

, . . tradition has assigned to Peter. 

an a joining ( fl ) Among all these, only Babvloniaand 
countries perhaps also the Hlack Sea'coast can 

as e ers considered seriouslv. According 

mission-field. lo Lipsius (16ll6l3) tlle trildition tha t 

Peter laboured along with his brother Andrew on the 
shores of the Black Sea goes as far back as to the second 
century. 1 Pet., however, in its allusion to Babvlon as 
a mission-field of Peter takes us still farther back than 
any of the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles made use 
of by Lipsius. 

(£) It is specially interesting to observe that according 
to late redactions (for example, in Epiphanius Monachus 
in the 9th cent.) Peter takes leave of Andrew in order 
to travel westward, and that thereafter the other apostle 
called Simon, surnamed Zelotes or the Canaanite, 
suddenly appears as Andrew’s companion. The journey 
into the West plainly originates in the wish to bring the 
tradition of Peter's activity in Asia into connection with 
that regarding his labours in Rome. The appearance 
of the second Simon on the other hand, points to a 
substitution for Simon Peter. Whilst at first there was 
no idea that any other than Simon Peter was intended, 
it was inevitable, as soon as the later idea of his de¬ 
parture for the West had come to be accepted, that the 
Simon w’ho was named in the subsequent course of 
these tales of the apostles should be taken to be Simon 
the Canaanite. 

(c) The same vacillation between the names of Peter 
and the Canaanite recurs also in what is said about 
Babylonia. According to the Acts of Judas Thaddivus, 
Peter laboured with Judas in (Syria and) Mesopotamia ; 
according to other accounts (chiefly western), Simon 
the Canaanite laboured along with Judas in Babylonia 
as well as in Persia, and they suffer martyrdom together 
in Suanir in Colchis. By this last statement the tradi¬ 
tion as to Babylonia and Persia is thus brought into 
combination with that as to the coast lands of the Black 
Sea (above, <7). J Jpsius conjectures that here also Simon 
the Canaanite was erroneously taken for Simon Peter 
after the triumph of the tradition that Peter had laboured 
in Rome (i. 27 30 611-613, ii. 2 145^ 1 75-177)- 

(<t) Seuferl (ZU'T, 1885, 150^) urges against this, that the 
combination would he convincing only if evidence for the 
Babylonian sojourn of Peter earlier than the dale of 1 Pet. could 
he adduced ; otherwise, it remains possible that in 1 Pet. Rome 
is meant hy Babylon, and thus that Peter's sojourn in Rome 
was at that time presupposed, hut that afterwards in conse¬ 
quence of a literal interpretation of 1 Pet. 5 13 his place of 
sojourn was removed to Babylon, while at a still later date, with 
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a view to harmony, with the tradition of his Roman sojourn, 
Simon the Canaanite was put in his place as sojourning in 
Babylon. We shall not here urge how difficult must at any 
time have been a literal interpretation of ‘Babylon’ in i Pet. 
5 13, if Rome had already come to' he so generally accepted as 
the scene of Peter’s labours, that the author could have counted 
on being understood, although he chose to designate it by the 
word Babylon. The essential point is this: on the view which 
is being here upheld, Babylon must have been meant literally 
by the author of 1 Pet., because at that early date he had not 
as yet any idea of.Peter as having ever been in Rome; in 
harmony with this view are those apocryphal Acts which repre¬ 
sent him as labouring in Babylonia, so that the substitution of 
Simon the Canaanite in his place is found to be due to a subse¬ 
quent alteration. 


Even if Babylonia was Peter’s most important field 
of labour, it does not by any means immediately follow 
that he died there. If it is certain 


44. Where did 


that he did not die in Rome, there is 


Pctor die ? 

all the more reason for asking whether 
any other place can be named with any probability. 

(rt) Erbes ( Z.tsclir . f. Kirchaigesch. 22 , 1901, 180- 
219) names Jerusalem. 


In the pre-Catholic Acts it is not Nero who sentences Peter 
to death but the city-prefect Agrippa. By Agrippa, it is argued, 
cannot be intended the M. Vipsanius Agrippa who died in 
12 B.c. Along with Agrippa is mentioned, as a persecutor of 
Peter, the emperor’s friend Albinus, whose wife withdrew her¬ 
self from his society from motives of chastity (above, § 33^). 
In this Albinus Erbes discerns the procurator Albinus who 
succeeded Festus in Judaea in 62 a.d., and who had a faithful 
high-toned wife; while Agrippa on the other hand he identifies 
with King Agrippa 11 . who was master of north-eastern Palestine 
from 53 to 100 a.d. (see Herod, § 13). King Agrippa is not 
known to have been married, and Erbes presumes his domestic 
circumstances to have been similar to those of the Agrippa of 
the pre-Catholic Acts. It is in Palestine only, not in Rome, 
that the two men can be shown to have been contemporaries; 
the city-prefect of Rome in a Latin recension of the Passio 
Petri et Pauli (chap. 13 , in Acta A post. A/ocr. 1 233 ; also, we 
add, in cod. M of the principal form of this Passio Petri et Pauli 
[chap. 5 S] discussed above, § 32/; 1) is named not Agrippa but 
Clement. But further, King Agrippa II. has been confused 
with Herod Agrippa I. who, according to Acts 12 3, cast Peter 
into prison in Jerusalem. It is his liberation from this captivity, 
Erbes thinks, which constitutes the basis of what is related in 
the Catholic and pre-Catholic Acts as to Peter’s flight from 
Rome (above, §§ 34^, 33^)- As to his death, on the other hand, 
Erbes conjectures that in reality Peter suffered crucifixion under 
Albinus towards the end of 64 a.d., and that Mt. 2834 contains 
an allusion to this fact. Among the messengers of Jesus of 
whom he says to the Jews, ‘ some of them shall ye kill,’ allusion 
is made to James the elder (Acts 12 2): it is Paul who is alluded 
to in the words ‘some of them shall ye scourge in your syna¬ 
gogues and persecute from city to city,’ and he whom the Jews 
‘shall crucify’ is not the second bishop of Jerusalem, Simeon 
the son of Clopas, whose crucifixion (under Trajan, according 
to Hegesippus in Euseb., IIE iii. 32 2) falls too late to allow 
the possibility of its being referred to in Mt., but Simon Peter. 
Erbes,. that is to say, accepts as historical the statement which 
Eusebius {HE 3 ii ) introduces with a A.oyos Kare'xei— on the 
force of which formula see above, § 28^)—that after the death 
of James the Just in 62 a.d., all the surviving apostles met in 
Jerusalem in order to choose a successor to James —namely the 
Simeon referred to above. Peter after this continued in Jeru¬ 
salem until the outbreak of Nero’s persecution of the Christians 
in Rome, and in Jerusalem as a result of the activity aroused 
in zealous procurators by this persecution, he was crucified by 
Albinus. It was in this manner, it is urged, that it became 
possible for Peter to be regarded as one of Nero’s victims, and 
his death to be at the same time transferred erroneously to 
Rome. The twofold destruction of Jerusalem, first by Titus 
and afterwards by Hadrian, explains how it was possible that 
the fact of its having been the scene of Peter’s death should 
pass out of memory. The whole combination, however, not¬ 
withstanding other arguments, brought by Erbes to its support, 
which cannot be recapitulated here, is much too bold for ac¬ 
ceptance. 


{b) On the other hand, there is no difficulty in the 
supposition already set forth (§§ 28 /, 31^), that Peter 
met his death in an unknown and obscure place, 
perhaps without legal process, perhaps on a journey, 
perhaps without any companion, so that no tradition 
regarding it survived which could have asserted itself 
against the steadily advancing belief that he had died 
m Rome. Here accordingly we must rest, as we have 
no more detailed accounts, in particular none from 
Clement of Rome, from whom we should most naturally 
have expected them. When Soltau lays it down {pp. 
23 2 5 ) that no one disputes the martyrdom of Peter in 
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the time of the Xeronian persecution, though it was 
not in Rome, the date is by no means to'be accepted. 

But neither have we any other means of learning the date of 
Peter’s death. In particular, we may not say with Krenkel 
{Josef>hus u. Lucas , 1894, p. 183, n. 3) that he must have died 
before Paul’s last journey to Jerusalem because Paul, according 
to Acts 2118, at that date found no one hut James at the head of 
the Church there. 

That Peter never was in Rome has already been 
inferred from the NT and the Church fathers (§31)- 

45. Conclusion ° iscus ? io " ° f TCvplml Acs 
as to Peter’s showecl * furthcr » that Peters presence 
activity and in ' <0mC was presupposed in Church 

death outside clrc , les not n 'T y aller 7° bm 
nf PnWi™ P erha P s even from as early a date as 
01 Palestine. l6o A D , that the purpose of his 

presence there is to be sought entirely in the conflict 
with Simon Magus (and in the martyrdom), and also, 
so far as the Catholic Acts are concerned, in the desire 
to bring into prominence his harmonious accord with 
Paul (§ 39). Not till we came to the pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions, however, were we able to 
perceive that under the name of Simon it was originally 
Paul that was controverted, and that nothing but the 
fundamental idea of the Simon-romance that Peter must 
necessarily follow ‘Simon’ everywhere ■■gave rise to the 
allegation that he had come to Rome also. It is these 
writings, moreover, that first point the way clearly to a 
recognition of the fact that in the apocryphal Acts also 
the figure of Simon has an anti-Pauline basis (Simon 
Magus, § 5). At the same time it was also through 
the Hotnilies and Recognitions that we first became 
aware that the harmonious co-operation of Paul with 
Peter in Rome was a fundamentally altered form of 
their hostile meeting in Rome reported in the romance 
—an alteration made in the interests of the Catholic 
church. Lastly, they showed us that this romance 
had already arisen and begun to take shape in the 
lifetime of Paul and the period immediately follow¬ 
ing. In church circles, however, it did not find ac¬ 
ceptance until Gnostic features also had been given to 
Simon and thereby the Pauline features had been so 
greatly obscured that it became possible to assume a 
harmonious instead of a hostile conjunction of Paul with 
Peter in Rome. Thus we see that the key to the whole 
riddle is found only in the Homilies and Recognitions, 
and how great is the injustice done to themselves in 
the complete neglect of these by those scholars, like 
Erbes and Soltau, who seek to reach the right con¬ 
clusion that Peter never was in Rome by other and much 
less conclusive arguments, or who like Harnack accept 
the tradition of the presence of Peter in Rome as true 
history. 

But also the anti-Pauline basis of the Acta Petri is com¬ 
pletely misknown when Carl Schmidt (below, § 49), 88-90, arguing 
correctly from the view of Harnack, declares it to he an ‘assuied 
result ’ that the whole legend contained in it about the meeting 
between Simon Magus and Peter has been derived by the author 
from combination of what Justin says about Simon with the fact of 
the Roman martyrdom of Peter, adding that Simon is exclusively 
the magician, and that the author remains without any idea 
that Paul is concealed under this mask, because the Pseudo- 
Clementines were not yet in existence. 

In truth the interest of the Catholic church succeeded 
very well, thanks to great skill, persistence, and un- 

46 . Import- f ru P ul f os %. in obscuring the actual 
ance for * aets °* tae case ( C P the suppression of 

P the tradition according to which Barnabas 

Ch was the first preacher of the gospel in 

UrC * Rome ; Barxahas, § 4) ; yet it is not 
wholly impossible for us to bring them again to light. 

Still, the whole question, after all, is a purely historical 
one. A claim on the part of the bishop of Rome to 
supreme authority over the world would not be 
established even if it were a fact that Peter had been in 
Rome or that Mt. 16 18/*. as well as Lk. 2232 or Jn. 
21 15-17 were genuine. In § 26^, h it has been shown 
how late was the date at which Peter came to be 
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regarded as bishop of Rome in spite of this pre- I 
supposition. In Peter’s lifetime there were no 
monarchical bishops at all (Ministry, §§ 46 b> 47), and 
even if there had been, his office was that of an apostle, 
never that of bishop. And even if he had been bishop, 
his special dignity would not have passed over to his 
successor ; for apart from the fact that the apostolical 
succession was not believed in till a date long after the 
lifetime of Peter (Ministry, § 37), it is in itself an 
empty doctrine. Tertullian has well expressed this as 
against Calixtus of Rome ( Pudic . 21, middle) : ' qualis 
es, evertens atque eommutans manifestam domini 
intentionem personaliter hoc [Mt. 16 i 8 y.] Petro con- 
ferentem ?’ 

Only a brief account of later traditions can be given. The 
wife of Peter (1 Cor. S» 4 /•) is said to have been a daughter of 
Aristohulus, brother of Barnabas. Peter hy 
47. Later prayer inflicts gout on his own daughter Petro* 
traditions, nil la in order to preserve her from danger with 
which she is threatened on account of her beauty. 
To show that he has the power to do so he heals her, but 
forthwith permits the malady to return. This is related in a 
Coptic fragment with the subscription Trpafe 15 1 lerpov (discussed 
by Carl Schmidt [below, § 49 1 , 1-25 and already in SBA Ji r , 1896, 
p. 841 /.) Thus the conjecture of Lipsius (ii. 1 203-206) is con¬ 
firmed that the Acts of Nereus and Achilles and the Acts of 
Philip from which he adduces the same story derived it from 
the old 7rpd£eis llerpou. Yet the Coptic fragment gives the 
beginning to the effect that a heathen, Ptolemmus, had carried 
off the daughter of Peter (here she does not yet bear the name 
* Pelronilla '), but brought her back when she had lost her health. 
Clement of Alexandria clearly knew the story, as he says {Strom. 
36 , §52, p. 535, ed. Potter; also ap. Eus. HE iii. 30 1), ‘for 
Peter indeed and Philip both became fathers,’ and only with re¬ 
gard to Philip adds, ‘ Philip also gave his daughters to husbands ' 
(see Philip, § 4 c , col. 3600). According to Strom. 7 11, 

§ 63, p. 869 ( ap . Eus. HE iii. 30 2) Peter’s wife suffered 
martyrdom before his eyes. He himself is said to have been 
bald (cp the ‘ tonsura Petri'). For a detailed description of his 
appearance, from John Malalas after older authorities, see 
Lipsius, ii. 1 213, n. 1. Of the miracles of Peter reference may 
be made here to that mentioned in the ‘Acta Petri et Andreae’ 
according to. which, in order to convince a certain rich man 
named Onesiphorus of the truth of Christianity, he causes a 
camel to go twice through the e)*e of a needle, and afterwards, 
again twice, another camel with a woman of loose character on 
its back. 

We possess no genuine writings of Peter ; nor can the speeches 
attributed to him in Acts lay any claim to authenticity notwith- 
standing their archaic colouring (§ 4^, Acts, 

48. Writings $ j 4 ). On the Canonical Epistles see Peter 
attributed (Epistles), and Christian, § 8; also, on 

to Peter. 2 E et -> a b° ve > § 24 As apocryphal writings 
of Peter, a book of Acts (not, however, claiming 
to be by him), a Gospel, a ‘Preaching’ (Krjpuy/Aa) and an 
Apocalypse are enumerated by Eusebius (//A iti. 82). Cp 
Apocrypha, §§ 2 d 4 30 1 31 2; Zahn, Gesch. d. NTlichen 
Kanons , 2742-751, 810*832; Harnack, ACL , ii. 1 470-475, 
622-625. On the ‘Preaching’ of Peter see also above, § 25c. 
Of the gospel of Peter the second half is fully considered under 
Resurrection-Narratives, § 5 et passim. Lastly, mention 
must be made of the Epistle of Peter to James prefixed to the 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies , on which see Simon Magus, 

§ .... 

On the life of Peter generally see the Bible Dictionaries; also 
Harnack in EIW) and the literature relating to the life of 
Jesus and the apostolic age. Of Catholic 

49. Literature, accounts may be named (the very title is 

characteristic) that of Janvier, Histoire de 
St. Pierre , prince des apdtres et premier pape (Tours, 1902). 
Against the Roman sojourn of Peter : Baur, Tub. Ztschr. f. 
Theol ., 1831 d , pp. 136-206, and Paulus, 1845, pp. 212-243 = 

(-) 1 , 1866, pp. 243-272; Lipsius, Chronol. der rSm. BischS/e , 
1869, especially pp. 162-167, Quellen der rSm. Petrussage , 1872, 
JPT , 1876, pp. 561-645, and Apokr. Ap.-Gesch. ii. 1,1887; 
Hausrath, NTliche Zt.-gesch. 3 , 1874, PP- 326-346 = ( 2 >, 1877, 
pp. 131-153; Zeller, Zll'T, 1876, pp. 31-56; Erbes, TU 19 1, 
‘Todestage d. Paulus u. Petrus,’ 1899, and Z.f. Kirchengesch. 
22 , 1901, pp. 1-47, 161-224; Soltau, Petrus in Rom , in ‘ Samm- 
lung gemeinverstandl. wissensch. Vortrage’ edd. Virchow and 
Holtzendorff, Hft. 349=Xeue Folge, Serie 15, 1900, pp. 469-509. 

In support of the Roman sojourn of Peter see Hilgenfeld, ZJVT, 
1872, pp. 349-372; 1876, pp. 57-80; 1877, pp. 4S6-508; Joh. 
Delitzsch, A/. Kr. 1874, pp. 213-260; Schmid (Roman Cath.), 
Petrus in Rom , Lucerne, 1879; Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers 
i. (S. Clement of Rome), 2481-502 (‘S. Peter in Rome’) and 
also 1 201-345 (‘Early Roman Succession’); Harnack, ACL ii. 

{ — Chronol.') 1 240-243, 703*710 et passim ; Clemen, Preuss. 
Jahrbb. 106 (Oct.-Dec. 1901) 405-417; Kneller, Z.f. kathol. 
Theol. 1902, pp. 33*69, 225*246, and (against Erbes) 351*36: ; 
Carl Schmidt, ‘Die alten Petrusakten,’ in % TU 24 (=Neue 
Folge ix) 1, 1003 (a work which did not appear until the present 
article was already in print). Cp also Simon Magus, § 15. 

I\ W. S. 


SIMRI i Ch. 26 10 AY, RY StitMKi (q.v.). 

SIN (pD; for 0 ’s readings see below) an Egyptian 
city, Ez. 30 15: ‘and 1 will pour my fury upon Sin 
(AV m **, Pelusium), the strength of Egypt.' It stands 
parallel to Xoph-Memphis (7'. 13), Pathros, Zoan-Tanis 
and No-Thebes (v. 14), in direct parallelism to No 
(Cornill : Noph-Memphis after 0 ). Verse 16 groups 
together Sin (but —except Q which has Hats as in 
v. 15—Syene, and thus with great probability Cornill, 
pa; see Syene), No, and Noph; in vv. 17 f. less 
important cities are enumerated. As in v. 16 0 seems 
to be right, only v. 15 remains for Sin. Nothing can 
be eoneluded from the parallelisms, especially because 
the text (No occurs 3 times in the present Hebrew text) 
has been corrupted in several places, except that Sin 
must have been a very important city ; in view of the 
parallelism with Memphis ( 0 , see above), it would seem 
to belong to northern Egypt. More important is the 
designation ‘strength (RY stronghold, rye) of Egypt/ 
which seems to point to the eastern frontier of the Delta. 
0 B renders Heuv (accusative of Sais or transliteration ?), 
0 A Tavtv (of course incorrectly, as Tanis is Zoan, q.v .), 
Yg. Pelusium. Modern scholars have always adhered 
to the Vulgate's identification with Pelusium, because 
Pelusium would meet the requirements best and because 
of the Aramaic word s e ydn, Syriac s f ydnd ' mud,’ which 
seemed to furnish the Semitic equivalent for the Greek 
IlryXoiVioE—/. e ., mild-city (cp Lutetia). This identi¬ 
fication has been often repeated by Egyptologists (still 
by Steindorff, Beit rage zur Assyr. 1 599 as late as 1890), 
but on the basis of erroneous conclusions Brugseh {Did. 
Geogr. 109 r ; cp Diimiehen, Gesch. A eg. 263) had 
assumed that Coptic ome , ‘dirt, mud,’ furnished the 
etymology for the great fortified frontier-city Ame(l), 
and that the latter, consequently, was Pelusium. The 
city in question— Ame(l ) J —had its official etymology 
rather from a word meaning ' prince of Lower Egypt ’; 
but this might have been artificial. The city itself 
was, however, discovered by the excavations and investi¬ 
gations of Petrie and Griffith, at the modern Nebisheh, 
8 miles SE of Tanis; cp Petrie, 7 'unis 11 . (On the 
proposed identification with Tahpanhes, see Taii- 
panhks. ) Lor the identification Pelusium-Sin there 
remains only the fact that Pelusium (or a fort near 
it?) is called bv some Arabic sources (e/)- '/inch (i.e. t 
piece of clay, lump of mud); but this seems to be 
only a translation of the Greek name or a popular 
etymology of Pelusium which also Strabo (803) derives 
from the muddy surroundings.- At any rate, a com¬ 
parison of the words Sin or the Aramaic s e ydn with 
Arabic tin is inadmissible for the Semitist. Pelusium, 
besides, docs not seem to have had any importance 
before Greek times; Herodotus ( 2 141, etc.) knows 
it as the entrance to Egypt, and in this capacity it 
appears in many Greek writers ; but no hieroglyphic 
name for it has been found so far, and it is not unlikely 
that cities more to the East (see above on Amet- 
Neblsheh) had formerly the strategic position of Pelu- 
sium. According to Strabo (803), Pelusium was 20 m. 
distant from the sea ; in his time it was much decayed, 
although later it was still the seat of a Coptic bishop. 
The Coptic name was nepeMOyN- Arabic Far(a)ma. 
The easternmost branch of the Nile was known as 
the Pelusiac ; the Pelusiac mouth is now dried up com¬ 
pletely, and the insignificant ruins of the ancient city are 
situated in the desert. 3 

It will be seen, therefore, that the popular identifica¬ 
tion with Pelusium rests on very feeble grounds. Jerome 
(see above) was most likely guided by the Aramaic 

1 The ambiguous letter (j had here the value of Aleph, to 

judge from demotic transcriptions. 

I 2 Other classical writers think of mythical persons such as 
Peleus, Pelusius, etc. See Wiedemann's excellent commentary 
on Herodotus ( p. 89). 

3 On these and the history of the city see Wiedemann, ut supr. 
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etymology given in his time to the old name by Jewish 
scholars. It seems quite plausible that Ezekiel's Sin 
was a fortress similar to (perhaps not very far from) 
Pelusium, but of a somewhat ephemeral importance. In 
the critical sixth century b.c. , fortifications and garrisons 
along the entrance to Egypt between the sea and the 
modern Ballah-lakes seem to have changed consider¬ 
ably, and even before the great revolution caused by 
the Persian conquest in 525 b.c., the withdrawal of the 
large garrison to a better location may have reduced a 
populous city to the position of an obscure village. 
This must have been the case with Ezekiel’s Sin, as £5 
could no longer identify it. 1 \v. m. m. 

[Cp Crit. Bib. on Ezek. 29 10 30 14-16, where an underlying 
is supposed. That Ezekiel’s prophecies have been worked 
over by a redactor who changed the geographical setting, is 
pointed out in Prophet, § 27. The ‘ Shunem ’ supposed to be 
referred to would be that in the Negeb. See Shunem.] 

SIN, WILDERNESS OF (J'p " 13 TO), Ex.l6i, etc. 
See Geography, § 7, and Wanderings. 

SIN OFFERING (nXtfn), Lev. 4 3l etc. See 
Sacrifice, §§ 28 ff. 


SINAI AND HOREB 


Two names (§ 1). 
Cosmological theory (§ 2). 
Hearing on Horeb-Sinai (§ 3). 
Babylon and Egypt (§ 4). 
Musri (§ 5). 

Minmans and Sabmans (§ 6). 
Magan and Meluha (§ 7). 

A mama period (§ 8). 

Ma' in (§ 9). 


Hebrew traditions (§ \o/.\ 
Oldest Arab, civilisation (§ 12). 
Moses story (§ 13). 

Mount variously placed (§§ 14. 

16). 

Early sacred places (§ 17). 
Serbal and J. Musa (§ 18). 

Gal. 425 (§ 19). 

Various views (§ 20). 


Sinai is the usual name for the mountain where, 
according to one tradition, Yahwe had his seat and 
where, accordingly, Moses received the divine com¬ 
mands. Sinai is, therefore, the mountain of the giving 
of the law. 

Even the most superficial observation does not fail 
to note that the mountain where Yahwe dwells has also 
1 The two anotlier name —Horeb. In pre-critical 
* names days the ex P^ anat ‘ on offered and accepted 

was either that Horeb was the name of 
the whole range and Sinai that of the individual 
mountain, or, alternatively, that Horeb designated the 
northern part of the range and Sinai the southern, and 
more especially the highest point of this. Criticism 
shows that the various sources can be sharply dis¬ 
tinguished. (a) Horeb is the name of the mountain where 
Yahw6 has his seat in E (the principal passage is Ex. 
3 1; next come 176 , where it occurs in a passage of the 
nature of a gloss, and 336 . In the last cited passage, 
however, the words ‘from Mt. Horeb’ 2 are out of 
place, having been introduced into the text from the 
margin; it properly belongs to the E section 33 7-11, 
and more particularly to v. 9 : ‘ when Moses entered 
into the tent the pillar of cloud descended from Mount 
Horeb and stood at the door of the tent’). In this as 
elsewhere E is followed by D, and the mountain is 
called Horeb throughout in Dt. (16 4 10 etc.) except in 
the older non-deuteronomic song (332), the opening 
portion of which is a counterpart to the Song of Deborah 
(Judg. 53^, cp Ps. 68 ). (b) On the other hand the 

mountain of Yahwe is called Sinai—generally Mt. Sinai 
('ra in)— in J (Ex. 19 n 34 4) and P (Ex. I61 24 i 6 
342832 Lev. 25 1 26462734). A ‘wilderness of Sinai’ 
('ra "mo) is spoken of only in P (Ex. 19 r/ Lev. 7 38 
Nu. 1 1 19 9 i). This is in agreement with the fact that 
Sinai came to be the more usual name, the later form 
of the tradition having as usual gained the upper hand. 

We have no information from the older times regard¬ 
ing the Sinaitic Peninsula and the adjacent parts (see 


1 <S’s reading Sais (*'□) for pa would furnish a good emend¬ 
ation, but is forbidden by lhe place being described as a fortress. 

- TTin "HO. There is nothing in the Hebrew corresponding 
to RV’s ‘onward.’ 
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below), and it is, therefore, impossible to speak with 
any definiteness as to the relative frequency of the two 
names or their connotations. On the other hand, we 
are able to arrive at a quite clear perception of the idea 
that was connected with their use in the circle of legend 
and of the facts which caused the change of usage. 

In the thought of the ancient East every land that 
can be looked upon as a geographical or political unity 

2. Cosmological - amI . s ,° als0 ‘ tha P r ° mised land ;- is 

th rv regarded as a reflected image of the 

j earth and of the cosmos (KA 7 "( 3 > 176); 
^ ’ the points which fix the limits of the 

earth as a whole must, therefore, reappear also in the 
lesser cosmos, the country, and once more, again, in 
the district. It is precisely by this that the land is 
shown to be a natural unity— i.e ., a unity determined 
and ordained by God. According as a twofold or a 
fourfold division is adopted, the earth is defined by two 
or four points : E. and W. , or X. and S., or else E., 
S., W., and X. So also the year and the day are 
divided into two halves or four quarters in accordance 
with the corresponding points in the course of the sun. 
Any one of these two or four points can be taken as the 
beginning of the year or of the course of the sun ; the 
year can begin in spring as in Babylon, or in winter as 
with us (following Egyptian - Roman reckoning), in 
autumn as in the time before the rise of Babylon (end 
of the third millenium B.C.) in Hither Asia, and, there¬ 
fore, with the Canaanites and the Israelites ; lastly, in 
summer. The beginning selected corresponds with the 
nature of the divinity who is principally worshipped. 
Because Marduk is the god of spring the year is held to 
begin with spring, and because in the \V. the western 
(i.e., the autumn) god prevails, an autumn new year 
prevails in western lands, including Canaan, as long as 
there is independence. 

In this connection between the year— i.e., the course 
of the sun — and geographical conceptions we can 
already discern the essential character of all oriental 
religion and science, which is to regard all that is and 
all that happens as flowing from the activity of the 
deity. But the deity reveals himself primarily and 
before aught else in the heavenly bodies and their 
motions ; for the deities of Babylon and of all Hither 


Asia—as the OT itself abundantly shows—without ex¬ 
ception bear an astral character. 1 The heavenly bodies 
which most plainly reflect the deity in its working, in 
other words the most conspicuous forms of the divine 
manifestation, or, in ordinary language, the gods prin¬ 
cipally worshipped are the moon, the sun, and the five 
planets. Their periods of revolution mark the divisions 
of time—month, year, and larger cycles—and compel 
attention by their importance for the course of natural 
life (Gen. 1 14 822). In the Babylonian view of these 
seven great divinities the planet Venus is associated 
with the moon and the sun, so that the three together 
become rulers of the Zodiac (the supuk same — i.e., the 
highway of heaven, along which the seven travel). 

‘ He (Bel) appointed Sin, Sanias, and Istar to rule in 
the Zodiac. ’ These three have each of them four 
quarter or two half phases ; for Venus, as an inner 
planet, shows the same phases as the moon, and the 
positions of the sun in the two or four seasons of the 
year are reckoned also as phases. The four remaining 
planets represent each one phase (one quarter) of the 
greater stars; thus Jupiter (Marduk) = the spring-sun. 
Mars (Xinib) = the summer sun, Mercury (Xabu) = the 
harvest sun, and Saturn (Xergal) = the winter sun. 

To each of these four planets accordingly belongs one 
of the four points which regulate the sun’s course and 
thus the universal order. When the division is by two, 
Mars and Saturn are eliminated ; the reckoning in that 
case is by the two solar phases from equinox to equinox 
(spring to autumn, or autumn to spring). The sun, 

1 For what follows cp Wi. AOFZ\%$ Jf., and in Der alte 
Orient, 3 , pans 2 and 3. 
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moreover, is regarded as the god of the underworld, for 
the stars as they approach the sun become invisible, in 
other words, have their abode in the underworld. 
Now, this ' underworld ' aspect of the sun corresponds 
to Saturn (Xergal), the winter sun or the god of the 
underworld (Bluto). To the moon accordingly (since 
the full moon is in opposition to the sun) belongs the 
opposite pole of the universe and the opposite planet 
Mars (Ninib), which represents the summer sun. By a 
complete reversal of all our modern notions, the sun is 
the deity of winter or the underworld, the moon the 
deity of summer and the upper world. 

Now when the sun takes up the position which 
properly belongs to it in the universe, that is, when it is 
a winter sun, it is at the most southerly point of its 
course in the zodiae ; and the corresponding full moon 
being in opposition is at the most northerly point. In 
other words, the sun is at the Saturn-sun point, the S. 
pole of the ecliptic, the moon at the Mars-moon point, 
the X. pole of the ecliptic. 

The course of nature shows a similar cycle ; day is 
succeeded by night, summer by winter, and in the 
larger periods of time, the neon, a similar procession is 
repeated. Everything that happens is divine ordering, 
the godhead is constantly manifesting itself anew in 
changed attitudes and changed activities. Thus Marduk 
becomes Xabu in autumn, and conversely. The same 
holds good of the X. and S. phase (summer and winter) 
of the sun or of the godhead in general ; they pass each 
into its opposite. Further, the four (or two) quarters of 
the world present themselves in various aspects accord¬ 
ing to the character of the worship exercised at each 
given place, and according to the different methods of 
reckoning there employed. The Babylonian view, with 
the Marduk (or spring-) cult, takes as its point of 
orientation (Mohammedan kibla) the E. ( = that which 
is before, cip), and thus for it the X. is to the left, the 
S. to the right, and the \V. behind. To the older 
view, which faces westward, the X. is to the right and 
the S. to the left. Thus arises for a later time the 
possibility of an interchange of diametrically opposite 
points, according to the point of view assumed by each 
writer in his theory. Hence the phenomenon constantly 
observed in all forms of mythology, and therefore also 
of cosmology, that opposites pass into one another, that 
a given form bears also the marks of its antithesis. 

The selection of the two names, Horeb and Sinai, 
and their cosmologieal meaning thus become clear. As 
_ . soon as scholars discovered the import- 

„ , ° , ance of the moon worship m ancient 

°Sinai n Babylonia, and the name of the moon- 
goddess Sin, the explanation of the 
name Sinai as Mountain of the Moon became natural. 
Proof, indeed, for this explanation of the word can be 
had only when the significance of this mountain in the 
cosmic scheme as a whole has been made out ; but this 
is accomplished precisely by means of the other name 
of the mountain of Yahwe—Horeb. 

The earth—and so also on a smaller scale each land 
and each separate district—is imagined as a mountain 
with two summits, 1 the 4 mountain of the countries’ of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians (.(ait imitate , ursag kur - 
hurra). According to the orientation in each case (and 
as regulated by this the time at which the year was held 
to begin, and so forth) these two points are conceived of 
as E. and W. (equinoctial), or as X. and S. (solstitial). 
The E. (or N\ ) point is that of the light half of the dav 
or year, the \V. (or S.) that of the dark half. For 
when the sun is in the E. the day (or the year) begins, 
when it is at the northern point of its path it is midday 
or midsummer, and so on. This is the thought which 
lies at the bottom of the religious observances on 
Ebal and Gerizim 2 (Dt. 11 29 27 ff* Josh. 830^); 

1 Cp Hommel, Aufsatzcu. Abhandlnngcn , 344 Jf. ; Winckler 
in MI'C, 190T, 241, 283. 

2 Both are brought intoconnection with the goddess worshipped 
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Gerizim is the mount of blessing, Ebal that of cursing, 
that is, of the light and dark halves respectively, of 
good and evil omen (right and left are the lucky or 
unlucky sides according to the orientation) ; on each 
mountain stand six tribes, for each half of the year has 
six signs of the zodiac or six months . 1 

When the two summits of the sad mAtfite are the 
N. and S. points of the cosmos they belong respectively 
to the moon and to the sun. If Sinai takes its name 
from the moon-goddess Sin, Horeb is derived from the 
sun, for the name means Mountain of Glowing Heat 
(311 mid min), the sun at the most northerly part of its 
course (our sign of cancer, summer-solstice) is the glowing 
sun. Thus Sinai and Horeb both express like cosmo¬ 
logical conceptions. 

Making the moon point the most northerly of the 
ecliptic belongs to the old Babylonian order of ideas, 

. according to which the moon stands 

ECTBt at the head of the P»nth«m and the 

* sun is regarded as god of the under¬ 

world. The opposite is also equally admissible, the 
moon lieing regarded as the star of the night and the sun 
as the power that quickens nature, as the star of the upper 
world, and as supreme deity. In this last interpreta¬ 
tion, and, indeed, as the sole expression of the god¬ 
head, Chuen-aten (Amen-hotep IV., see Egypt, § 56) 
sought to carry out a monotheistic worship of the sun. 
This would be of importance if it were held proven that 
it is Chuen-aten that is intended by the Pharaoh of 
Joseph. 2 It would seem, in any case, ns if a like view 
underlay the designation of Sinai (as of Horeb), for the 
mountain upon which Yahw6 reveals himself lies on the 
S. of the promised land. If, now, Yahwe has his 
dwelling on the moon-mountain situated in the S., 
clearly the underlying cosmic orientation is the Egyptian 
one which regards the S. as being above (corresponding 
to the course of the Nile), whilst the Babylonians had 
the conception (corresponding also to the course of the 
Euphrates) according to which it is the X. that is above 
—the X. pole of the cosmos, as also of the ecliptic 
(this last the moon-point). For the highest godhead 
dwells above on the summit of the sad mfttate. To it, 
therefore, belongs the highest part of the ecliptic (the 
path of the sun) as of the sky ; the portion which lies to 
the X. of the zodiac and thus around the N\ pole. 
The Egyptian view presupposes the opposite conception, 
and, therefore, looks for all these things in the S. 

The assumption, accordingly, which should look for 
the seat of the highest godhead in the S. of the country, 
would rest more upon Egyptian conceptions, though at 
the same time for the present we must hold fast that 
the Egyptian doctrine and the Babylonian alike are 
daughters of a common view of the universe, and that 
their relation to this is somewhat the same as that of 
the political doctrine of two modern European civilised 
states to European culture and conception of the 
universe ; diverse in details, the views of the two are on 
the whole identical. It is in agreement with this that 
the rise of the nation of Israel is carried back by legend 
to Egypt ; and that the region where the nation found 
its god— i.c., the expression of its political unification 
and its political-religious right to an independent exist¬ 
ence as a people, in other words, to sovereignty—was 
still known to legend as Musri (see Mizraim, Mosks). 
Egypt and Musri alike are also in the Babylonian con- 

at Shechem, who is identical with Tammuz-w., the god of the 
two halves of the year. Joseph and Joshua are the correspond¬ 
ing heroic figures: Wi. 6/275^?! 96 jlf. Joseph is mentioned 
principally in connection with Shechem, Joshua's life-work cul¬ 
minates in Shechem Gosh. 24 ). For Joshua the attainment of 
Shechem is what the arrival at Mi. Nebo was for Moses; 
Marduk (Moses) dies when the sun reaches the western point 
where the kingdom of Xabu (winter half of the year) begins. 

3 The number twelve always symbolises the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. 

2 The deduction would be that the doctrine of Yahwism con¬ 
sciously links itself on to this monotheism as its predecessor: 
see KA T$) 21 1. 
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ception the land of the sun* representing as they do the 
S. so far as the earth is concerned ; but the S. of the 
sky is the celestial underworld where the sun has his place 
during winter, and thus in the Babylonian conception 
in the case of a revelation of the deity in Musri a reference 
to the Egyptian doctrine of the sun is presupposed. 

Fresh light would certainly be shed on this side of 
the question should we ever come into possession of 
„ . fuller information as to the state of civilisa- 

■ * tion and the religious and political con¬ 
ditions of the region in question (Musri) in early times. 
In the present state of our knowledge all that can be 
affirmed is that, the higher the antiquity we reach, the 
higher also the civilisation so far as the ancient orient 
is concerned. The Amarna period—that which comes 
under consideration in the present discussion—already 
seems to presuppose a retrogression so far as Palestine 
is concerned, and this would imply like conditions for 
the S. also. It is quite a mistake to picture to oneself 
the Sinaitic peninsula and the adjoining parts of Arabia 
as having then been under the same conditions as 
prevail to-day. We already know enough to justify us 
in affirming that these parts in ancient times were not 
wholly given up to nomads, and that the country 
possessed ordered institutions and seats of advanced 
civilisation. The Nabataean state about the time of 
the Christian era, and that of the Ghassanids at a later 
period had their earlier predecessors (see A 'A TW 136^). 
All of them were states in toueh with the civilisation of 
their respective periods — pre-eminently with that of 
Egypt and Assyria-Babylonia—just as much as that 
Nabataean kingdom with which we are in some measure 
acquainted through the monuments that have come 
down to our day and through the notices in classical 
authors. It is by no means impossible that we may 
yet come into possession of monumental evidence with 
regard to the region of ancient Musri dating from times 
which we at present ordinarily think of as completely 
without either history or civilisation. This, at least, is 
even already clear, that long before the period assumed 
for the sojourn of the Israelites oriental civilisation had 
been at work in these parts in a higher degree than was 
at a later date shown by Islam. 1 

Above all, it has to be pointed out that we are in no 
position to decide definitely as to the state of civilisation 

6 Minseans of those regions durill S the times in 
and Sabfeans. c ‘ ue H stion ' “ !°"». ^ countless re- 
cords of S. Arabia, the inscriptions of 
the Minzeans and the Sabaeans, have not been made 
accessible and investigated. The commercial states of 
S. Arabia exercised political ascendency also in these 
regions at the time when they flourished ; they extended 
their civilising influence as far as to the havens of the 
Philistines and the gates of Damascus, 2 aud even left 
behind them in those parts a civilisation that can be 
directly traced to them. 3 Very specially it is from the 
Minzean-Sabaean inscriptions that, after what the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions and Egyptian documents have yielded 
or may yet yield, we may hope for glimpses alike into the 
political relations of the Sinaitic peninsula and adjacent 
regions, and still more into their civilisation—in other 
words into the spiritual development of the peoples and 
times by which the occurrences of the period of Israel’s 
sojourn in Sinai were determined. It is chiefly on 
these inscriptions that we must depend for any know¬ 
ledge as to the civilisation and manner of thinking— 
the ‘ genius ’ {geisf, gdnie )—of the Semitic peoples in that 
quarter, where they received their purest development, 
and from which, in a certain sense, the tribes of Israel 
also took their origin (A'ATW 8). 

1 Against the notion of Arabia and the ‘Arabian spirit' as 
being the sole basis of ‘Semitism' see Winckler, ‘Arabisch- 
Semitisch-Orienlalisch ’ in MVG y 1901* 4-5. 

2 The ‘ Harra’ inscriptions are in an alphabet which shows a 
prevailingly S. Arabian influence. 

3 Cp lhe ‘ Lihyan ’ inscriptions (ed. D. H. Muller, Epi - 
graphische Denkmdler aus Arabien , 1889). 
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All that we as yet have come to know in the way of 
actual historical fact regarding the Sinaitic peninsula 
and adjacent regions, is still in the highest degree in¬ 
adequate. The oldest monuments are the Egyptian 
inscriptions in Wady Maghara and those of Sarbut el- 
Khadem (Egypt, § 45). The Pharaohs designate the 
people whom they have subjugated there by the name 
of Mentu. The still extant mines show how it was that 
the much prized mofkat (malachite, or * kupfergriin ’) 
was obtained. The oldest known Pharaohs exploited 
the country for this : Snefre (first king of the Fourth 
Dynasty), Chufu (Cheops, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid), various kings of the Fifth and the Sixth 
Dynasty, Usertesen II. and Ainenemhe't of the twelfth ; 
the last whose name is recorded in any inscription is 
Rameses II. 

Babylonian references can be adduced only in a 
general way in so far as already in the earliest times we 

7 Masra have evidence a lively commerce 
\ TVTplnhn between Babylonia and the whole of 

- ’ Arabia ; the information in our possession 
does not enable us to go into details. The Babylonian 
designation for Arabia is 4 Magan and Meluha ’ and the 
two expressions are used distinctively, the one (Magan) 
to denote the eastern and southern part—that situated 
nearest to Babylonia, the other (Meluha) to denote the 
N. and W. The district of Sinai would thus form part 
of Meluha. It need hardly be said that in the many 
centuries of Babylonian-Assyrian history the relations 
with the two countries waxed and waned in importance 
with the fluctuations in political power and in the 
developments of trade; so also did the degree of 
knowledge regarding the regions of which we are 
speaking vary and the connotation of the names grow 
or shrink. Thus at certain times what was spoken of 
as Meluha will have been not much more than the 
northern fringe and the road to Egypt. The derivation 
of the name of the characteristic product of the Sinaitic 
peninsula—malachite—from Meluha seems obvious. 

The ideas of antiquity as to the form of the earth are 
very far removed from the actual facts. Thus it is an 
essential element in the Babylonian conception that the 
whole of the southern part of the earth is regarded as a 
continuous territory stretching from utmost Nubia 
(Ethiopia) through South Arabia to India. The Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf have nothing like their true 
importance assigned to them. Thus if * Magan and 
Meluha’ in the widest sense covers the whole of what 
lies to the S. we must include in Magan India and in 
Meluha Ethiopia (A'A T( 3] 1 37). This will explain how 
it is that Cush, the name of the upper valley of the 
Nile—thus the land to the S. of Musri = Egypt— 
designates also those lands which in Arabia are situated 
to the S. of Musri. 

It is often possible, therefore, in cases where there 
are no special indications to guide us, for us to be in 
doubt as to what special regions ought to be understood 
by the names Magan, Meluha, Kus, Musri—precisely 
as we are when we hear ‘ America ’ or ‘ Africa ’ vaguely 
mentioned. It is thus beyond our power to determine 
with precision whence it was that Gudea prince of 
Lagas derived the material for his buildings which was 
brought (we are told) from ‘ Magan ’ and from 1 Meluha.’ 
We cannot be sure whether the usual opinion, which 
takes Sinai with its malachite to be meant by Meluha 
as the mountain of the saint u stone (11. R. $ia b 17), is 
correct, for we are not in a position to say what the 
samfu stone really is. 

The Amarna Letters seem to show that, essentially, the 
Egyptian sovereignty did not extend beyond the borders 

8 Amarna sout ^ ern Palestine. This is in agree- 

* . , ment with the supposition that it was 

T * precisely in these times that the newly 

immigrating tribes of the * Hebrews ’ from North Arabia, 
to which also the Israelites belonged, pressed forward 
Into the regions of civilisation. We may take it, 
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accordingly, that this period was marked by a retrogres¬ 
sion from the prosperity of a somewhat earlier time. It 
is impossible to tell with any certainty who were the 
' Meluha-people 1 whom Rib-Addi, prince of Gebal, 
summoned to his aid along with the Egyptians ; it is, 
however, likely, in the known circumstances, that the 
Egyptian troops did not consist in the main of bands 
of Bedouins from Sinai and Midian ; more probably 
Nubians are intended. 

With the single exception of the inscription of 
Kameses II. in Wadi Maghara we have no information 
Ma’In ^ rom ^ iese d ,1,es relating to the regions at 
present under consideration ; but this is 
precisely the period which covers the time of Israel's 
sojourn in Sinai. It is what usually and naturally 
happens ; of times during which great states have not 
dominated the border lands we hear nothing. So far 
as our present light carries us, however, it would seem 
that to this period also belongs the development of the 
power of the S. Arabian kingdom of Main (Minivans). 
For this kingdom was annihilated sometime in the 
eighth or seventh century n.c., and its beginnings must 
therefore be carried back at least as far as to the 
thirteenth century. 1 A period of weakness in the great 
civilised states has also always been favourable to 
the rise of petty states and to the development of 
separate kingdoms on the borders of the region of 
civilisation ; and a period of prosperity in the trading 
states of S. Arabia so far as we are able to trace 
their history also occurred precisely at such a time. 
We may venture, therefore, to hope some time or 
other to obtain some information regarding the 
regions of Sinai from the inscriptions of the Minaeans 
just as we are indebted to a Minaean inscription of 
about the ninth century for an illustration of the con¬ 
ditions prevailing on the S. Palestinian borders (Haldvy, 
535=Glaser, 1155). 2 We must, accordingly, figure to 
ourselves the Minivan rule in those parts as having been 
after the manner of that of the Nabatieans. Just as 
these bore rule in the Sinaitic peninsula and left settle¬ 
ments and inscriptions behind them, so we may be 
certain that the rule of the Mi means had a deter¬ 
mining influence on the civilisation and therefore also 
on the religion of those parts. As the Minaean ruie in 
el-'Ula in N. Arabia has left its traces in numerous 
inscriptions, so we must suppose Mimean settlements 
to have existed all along the caravan routes to Palestine 
and to Egypt. 

We must conceive of the relations between the regions 
of Sinai and S. Arabia in those days, then, somewhat 
after the analogy supplied by Islam ; they were not 
a mere El Dorado of Bedouin tribes who had remained 
stationary in some primitive phase of development and 
had remained wholly untouched by the civilisation of the 
orient and its knowledge (which is identical with its 
religion). Of course we are to believe that Bedouin 
tril>es also did live there, and these were doubtless not 
genuine representatives of old oriental civilisation exactly 
as the peasant of to-day docs not represent modern science 
and philosophy ; but they were just as far from remaining 
untouched by it as any section of a population can be 
from remaining altogether outside of the influences of 
an enveloping civilisation. And the higher the oldest 
civilisation, the more lasting must have been its effect 
upon all sections of the population. True, the Bedouin 
is never anything but a bad Moslem ; still he is one ; 
his religious and other conceptions are influenced by 
Islam, and if anywhere among the Bedouins of Arabia 
any intellectual or political movement, any impulse 
towards higher forms of development arises, it must in 
these days associate itself with Islam, just as in those 
days any similar movement was inevitably associated 

1 KA TV) 141 O. Weber in MVG, 1901, 1. 

2 See Winckler, * Mu.ri'Mclu ja-Ma'in ’ in Ml r G, 1898, 1 ; 
Hommel, Au/sutze u. Abhandl. 230 ff. (Hommel would give 
the inscription an earlier date). 
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with the doctrines which then dominated the East and 
Arabia with it. 

Tradition itself brings this out very clearly in so far as 
it has not been artificially shaped with the design of 
10 Hebrew re P resenlin S llle nation of Israel as a 
tradition P ure b' religious community, but still 
proceeds upon the ordinary presupposi¬ 
tions as to the national conditions of national life; 
the older tradition does so. To the sphere of Mnsri 
belongs the region of Midian and this last comes 
within the sphere of influence of the S. Arabian states. 
The Elohist 1 here also exhibits the original and 
natural view. He presupposes that Israel was heathen 
before Moses 2 and that Yahwe first revealed himself 
to Moses during his sojourn at Horeb before the 
Exodus (Ex. 39-14). In E Jethro the father-in-law of 
Moses — whom, however, the author never calls priest of 
Midian 3 — still appears quite clearly in a role which con¬ 
nects him with the worship of the god of the place — the 
Yahwe of Horeb (Ex. 18 ). When the Yahwist proceeds 
to make him priest of Midian he is giving true expression 
to the dependence of Mosaism on the civilisation pre¬ 
vailing there (writing of course from the standpoint of 
his own time — the eighth century — when Musri actually 
was a state ; see KA although in turn he suppresses 
the old representation, made by the Elohist, of a con¬ 
nection between Yahwe and the older culture of these 
regions in favour of a more spiritualised doctrine thrown 
into stronger contrast with the ancient religions. 

Every historical delineation, however, can only depict 
past conditions in terms of the conceptions of the 
historian’s own time. Our oldest source 


11. Value of 
traditions. 


can indeed conceive and set forth the 
subjects it deals with in the lively colours 
of its own age ; but the question as to the value of the 
historical contents of its narrative is to be carefully 
distinguished from that as to the correctness of its 
apprehension and representation of the milieu. The 
historical value of the accounts themselves is to be 
judged of solely by the antiquity of the date— i.e., by 
the possibility of a genuine historical tradition. The 
date at which the sources E and J were finally fixed in 
writing is to be sought somewhere in the eighth century ; 
how far these in turn rest on written authorities—the 
only ones possessing historical validity — we do not 
know ; but in no case can they be supposed to go so far 
back as to the days before the monarchy. An oral or 
popular tradition about earlier times possesses no direct 
historical value ; no people preserves definite recollec¬ 
tions of its career going more than two or three gener¬ 
ations back. What any Israelitic or Judahite source 
hands down to us from the tradition of its own people 
must always be judged therefore by reference to the 
possibility of historical — i.e., written—sources having 
been used (A'A 71 3) 204^). What does not rest upon 
these possesses no other value than that of the purely 
theoretical doctrine of an ancient writer upon a subject 
of which he knew nothing. And such theories are of 
course of less value, not more, than those of modern 
science. 

A Judahite-Israelite historical tradition in the sense 
just indicated is excluded for the times of the sojourn 
in Sinai ; even were we to regard these as historical we 
could not carry the tradition back to the Sinaitic time. 
On the other hand, in the present case, as with the 
whole body of tradition relating to the patriarchal period 

1 According to the present writer’s view the oldest source; 
see KA T$). 

2 Slade, GIVI 131 ; Gen. 35 ; Josh. 24 . 

3 Whether his name was Jethro in E, or whether he was not 
rather called Hobab the Kenite may be left an open question. 
On Hobab see Nu. 10 29 ludg. 1 i 64 ii. For our present 
inquiry it is indifferent which name belongs to E and which to 
J. The view which speaks of him as a Kenite appears to be the 
older and in that case would belong to E. This, however, 
would imply that Horeb was thought of as being not in the 
Sinaitic peninsula but much nearer the Israelite territory, in the 
region of the tribe of Kain (cp § 15). 
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(ATI TW as above), we have always to apply the dis¬ 
tinction drawn between 'nation' in the ethnological sense 
and the same word in its kulturgeschichtlich and there¬ 
fore also its religious sense. In the view of antiquity and 
therefore of Judah there was no such distinction, and 
hitherto the tradition has always been followed. The 
nation is alone the bearer of religion, of truth, of civilisa¬ 
tion, and thus of the right that alone is divine, and all 
tradition as all thought is valid for this people alone, 
alongside of which no others possess any right in any 
truth. In reality every nation, like every individual, 
belongs to the world around it in all its ideas and in the 
treasures of its material and spiritual possessions. The 
nation of Israel is therefore in an ethnological sense to 
be distinguished from that spiritual movement — or 
religion—of which it is represented by tradition as 
having been the bearer, but in which in its purity 
neither a complete nor an exclusive part can be claimed 
by the nation as an ethnological whole. The religious 
idea in its purity was grasped only by the spiritual 
leaders in Israel, and these, as we now know, and as 
indeed is in itself self-evident and in accordance with 
the nature of things, stood in spiritual connection with 
those of the great civilised nations. It is therefore 
possible that for the Sinai-period, as well as for the rest 
of the body of patriarchal legend, the historical tradition 
at bottom has a connection with older extraneous 
sources, a connection, the object of which is to set forth 
the relations between the religion of Yahw6 in its 
principles and the religious and spiritual movements of 
the leading lands of civilisation : Abraham comes from 
Babylon ; Joseph goes to Egypt ; the revelation of 
religion, the close of the development, takes place in the 
region of a third civilisation, and is brought into clearly 
expressed connection therewith in the oldest tradition 
12 Oldest nteans of the figure of Jethro. Thus 

Arabian ^ or l ^ e s P ec ^ question as to how we are 
to picture to ourselves the life of the 
tribes ot Israel before the immigration we 
are again led back to investigation of the history of the 
oldest Arabian civilisation. Whether we may venture 
to hope for a satisfactory answer to this question, 
whether we shall ever find in that quarter the definite 
starting-point for those movements of a combined 
religious and political nature which are presupposed in 
the figure and the activity of a Moses, may perhaps 
seem doubtful when it is considered how far we still are 
even in the case of the Babylonians, notwithstanding 
the much greater fulness of the information we actually 
possess or may still hope for, from having reached any 
indication as to the historical facts of which perhaps 
tradition is taking account in what it hands down to us 
respecting Abraham and Jacob. Possibly we are some¬ 
what better off in the case of Joseph (see Joseph, 
col. 2591). 

Thus, for any conception as to the general lie of 
things, the conditions under which this great movement 
(to assume its historicity) may possibly have been 
brought about, we must be content to fall back upon 
historical parallels ; and these are very numerous. The 
first rise of Islam, and many of the religious political 
movements within Islam, enable us to form a conception 
of the manner in which also the national unification of 
Israel must have come about. The nation must have 
a god, and therefore also a worship ; in this manner 
only does it come to possess a claim to an independent 
existence as a political unity. The law according to 
which it lives and without which a nation cannot exist 
is in all oriental antiquity revealed by God and in 
every case rests upon (divinely imparted) knowledge. 
All knowledge and all law is thus of divine origin, 
— is religion. Hence political movements generally 
assume a prevailingly religious character, the secular 
demands being based upon divine right. So it was 
with Mohammed and many other prophets in Islam ; 
so also in our own Middle Ages down to the Reformation. 
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The activity of Moses — or, if you will, the 
political developments which form the groundwork of 

13. The Moses ,he u Moses ! e « c,ul mus( lje re S' lrcle<1 
storv aS aavln S been a movement of this 
sort. The Sinai-period would in that 
case represent in some sense the crowning of the work, 
the giving of the charter, in a word the political 
organisation of the movement. As such it is repre¬ 
sented even in the legend, and there can be no doubt 
about the matter. For the theophany, etc., see Moses, 
§ 1 3 - 


The attempt at a historical criticism of the Exodus 
legend and its culminating point the legislation at 
Sinai, proceeds on the assumption that the Bedouin 
manner of life with its forms of organisation must 
supply also the key to any historical contents this 
episode may have as also to those of the whole legend 
of the early history of Israel. The ‘ Semitic peoples ’ 
are regarded as * nomads’ who develop their distinctive 
views and so also their religion from the midst of their 
primitive surroundings. The essence of their forms of 
organisation is held to find its clearest expression in the 
Arab Bedouin life as this is disclosed to us in Arabian 


poetry and in the tradition of Islam based upon this. 

On this view the form of organisation that lies at the 
root of the Israelite national consciousness is the tribal. 
It is indisputable that this is the view presented also in 
the OT, and that Israel also in actual fact, exactly like 
other peoples of the East in a similar comparatively low 
stage of culture, is not unacquainted with this view and 
this form of organisation. This being so, the god who 
was to be the God of Israel, had of necessity to 
be the god of the leading tribe which laid hold on 
the hegemony, and thus made its tribal god into a 
national god in the same way as its chief or sheik 
raised himself to the position of king of the nation. 
Stade (GVI I131) supposes Rain to have been such a 
tribe, because the father-in-law of Moses (see above) the 
priest is brought into connection with Rain. Carrying 
this further, we should then have to suppose that the 
sanctuary of the god, and thus the tribal centre of 
worship, must be thought of as being at the place which 
the corresponding legend thinks of as Sinai (\Yi. GI 

This, however, would give only the one side of the 
legend, that which corresponds to the ethnological 
character of the entire conception, and looks upon the 
nation of Israel through the eyes of antiquity. All that 
follows from this is that in Judah-Israel, that is to say 
in the historical period or period of the monarchy, a 
tribe, royal house, and worship was in the ascendant 
which traced its home to the Sinai-region. The 
religious or kulturgeschichtlich side of the question 
will have to be kept quite separate. Whence did the 
worship, which is that of the nation of Israel in the 
kulturgeschichtlich sense, receive its real contents, its 
doctrine ? Legend answers the question with the word 
revelation ; but if the matter is looked at from the 
historical and genetic point of view, it is necessary to 
assume a doctrine which had grown up on the soil of 
the ancient civilisations. For it is peoples of civilisation, 
not nomads and peasants, that develop new and 
higher ideas in the struggle with those of a lower and 
now no longer sufficient view of the world — Religion, 
i. e ., ethic and law. 

The question which arises out of the possibility that 
Sinai or Horeb had been the centre of worship of a 
14 Sinai c ^ an or tr ^ 3e bnd t * ie predominance 
Horeb " * n J Uf lnh-Israel lends 11s to consideration 
variouslv of the position of this mountain. For 
, , ^ even we are a ble to P rove that 

^ ’ cosmological ideas are here involved, 

many analogous phenomena show that the localities so 
viewed need not necessarily be pure figments of theory, 
that, on the contrary, a localisation of these theo¬ 
retical ideas is the general rule. As is usually the case. 
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however, so also in the present instance, a comparison 
of the different sources shows that relative objects of 
worship, or the earthly copies of heavenly places, are 
located by the various sources or traditions in very 
diverse situations. This holds good of the mountain 
upon which Yalnv6 dwells, exactly as it holds good of 
any other seat of deity. livery nation, or every tribe, 
must necessarily point to it within its own domain ; 
but, as in every nation and state various strata of 
culture and population are represented, and in the 
course of time also various doctrines arise, so, in like 
manner, different localisations can be handed down in 
the various strata of the tradition. A classical example 
of this is presented by Mts. Ebal and Gerizim (see 
above, § 3). The tradition (J) which places them 
beside Shechem has held its ground victoriously. In 
their cosmic meaning, however, as the two summits of 
the Mountain of the World, they can be shown to have 
been held in reverence also in other seats of worship, 
in the territory of other gods as well as at Shechem 
(Ephraim). So, for example, in the domain of worship 
of the once more extensive tribe (Winckler, GI 2 ) of 
Benjamin, in the region of Bethel. This is the meaning 
of the gloss in Dt. 11 30 (cp Gerizim, §2): they are 
situated near the Gilgal, the political centre of Benjamin 
which stands in connection with the sanctuary of Bethel. 
Ebal and Gerizim are other names for Jachin and 
Boaz in so far as these stand for definite cosmological 
ideas (N. and S., or E. and \V. point) precisely as 
Sinai and Horeb do. Thus no difficulty ought to be 
felt if the mountain of Yahwd also is placed in various 
P localities. The view which brings it into 
xili " conneet ‘ on with the Kenite tribe and which 
we must regard as the oldest, doubtless has 
in mind not the Sinaitic peninsula, but the region to the 
S. of Judah, that is to say Edom. This still finds clear 
expression in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 64): ‘ Yahwc, 
when thou goest forth from Se’ir and comest down from 
the mountain (rnL” = Ass. Sad A; see Field, 1) of Edom ’ ; 
similarly also in Dt. 33 2 1 (see l‘ARAN, and cp We. 
Prol.W 359, and Di. ad loc .). In like manner 1 K. 198 
originally placed Horeb (thus belonging to E, the 
oldest source on which Dt. rests) in the region of 
Edom, that is, of Ken, for Elijah cannot ha\c under¬ 
taken any remote desert journey when he is already 
at the point of fainting at the close of a single day. 2 
The forty days were first introduced in order to estab¬ 
lish a parallelism with the Moses-legend. 3 The words 
of the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5 s) indicate that even the 
tradition which used the name Sinai was influenced by the 
same view with regard to its situation. This would go 
to show that the Yahwistic tradition also—for Dt. follows 
E (cp. § 1)—looked at matters in the same light. J and 
E, however, comprise the whole tradition which comes 
from the times of Judah's national existence. This 
would be in entire agreement with all that we have to 
presuppose for a period, the conceptions of which 
must have confined themselves within the limits of the 

, « -n, i. actual and possible. The free plav of fanev, 

16 . Post- ,, \ , ' - , . 

... as well as the enlargement of the claims of 

exilic 0 

Judah to territory outside of its proper 

limits, could first come to their rights only after the 
nation had been torn away from its native soil, when 
Judah had come to be no longer a nation but only a 
religious community, the sphere of whose activity was 

1 [Cp Dt. 33 i 6 , where Renan, Wellhausen, and Steuernagel 
read * 3 ’? 02'"’, ‘he who dwells in Sinai.'] 

2 Wi. GI 1 23 ; Smend, A Tliche ReL-geschS-) 35. [See also 
Prophet, §§ 7 9. Kittel (//A', Kdn. 150) still supposes the 
Horeh of the narrative to he in the Sinaitic peninsula ; so too 
von Gall, Altisrael. Kultstatten , 15 (cp Ritter, Erdkundc ,< 2 ) 
viii. 2, Abschn. 1, p. 576). A somewhat l^ener criticism of 
the text, however, is adverse to this view (see Crit. Bib. on 
1 K. 198 ). Cp the remark on col. 1272, lines 14 ^—t. k. c.] 

3 Ex. 24 18 [P]. The forty days of absence in the wilderness 
(cp the temptation of Jesus). On the significance of the number 
see Wi. GI 2 83 85 (cp Nu.mbkk, § 8), 
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limited only by the bounds of the civilisation of Hither 
Asia. 

The writing which arose out of such ideas as these is 
what is now known as P ; we could, almost, therefore, 
have guessed beforehand that the transference of the 
cosmic idea of Sinai a5 the seat of Yah we to the 
Sinaitic peninsula proceeds from this source or from 
the view upon which this source is based. It finally 
became the basis for a conception of Israel—of its 
proper significance and of its past—which could never 
have arisen in the times in which Judah had a 
national existence. All those alterations and trans¬ 
positions of geographical ideas which extend Israel’s 
power far beyond its historical frontiers 1 are post- 
exilic. With this it would agree that the list of stages, 
the precise itinerary of Israel’s journey to Sinai and 
from Sinai to Canaan, is peculiar to P. 

The localisation of the Mt. of God in the Sinai 
peninsula must thus at the earliest belong to a late— 
that is, post-exilic—date. Thus we cannot assign to it a 
historical value, nor can it prove anything for the know¬ 
ledge of the older views of Israel, or of the religious and 
cosmographical conceptions of Judah before the exile. 
For the intellectual contents of the Judaism codified by 
P, however, the inquiry as to the site assumed for the 
mountain by P would be unimportant ; the essential 
thing to notice is that it has been transferred from 
regions which the national consciousness had regarded 
as adjoining (in the S. ) to regions more remote. 

Yet in this case we must also leave it open as a 
possibility that the transposition was not made in a 
wholly arbitrary manner. The old orientals knew' 
their world, and even the waste mountain massif of 
Sinai was not for them a mere land of fairy tales in which 
all things are possible. Just as little as the localisation 
of Ebal and Gerizim beside Shechem or beside the 
Gilgal (Bethel) was possible without some definite point 
of attachment in the adjacent cults, would it have been 
possible for the mountain of Yahwe to be transferred to 
the Sinaitic peninsula without a similar reference. 

On this point, also, history fails us as well as the data 
of archaeology ; w e possess no fact from the older time 
which would enable us to prove the existence of a centre 
of w’orship in the peninsula of Sinai. About this time, 
in all likelihood, Kedar (h AT ( 3 J) ruled in the then 
Musri and Meluha as predecessors of the Nabataeans. * 
In view of the likeness of all oriental worships in their 
fundamental thought, it is very easily possible that in 
pre-Christian times also the same spots which Judaism 
pointed to as its Sinai, and Christianity afterwards 
took over were already holy. What we can learn 
of the cults of those regions shows the same forms of 
worship and secret doctrine as Christianity has taken 
over from the ancient East. The worship of the 
morning-star (Lucifer— i.e., the'Athtar of the southern 
r Arabs) is to be supposed to have ex- 

17 ' ar y isted there from the earliest Mincean 
sacred places. t j n)es anc j a p subsequent conquerors 
successively took it over in its essential features. ’Athtar, 
however, is, alike in substance and in form, essentially 
identical with the Marduk of Babylon. Marduk is the 
spring sun and the morning sun, which is also repre¬ 
sented by the kindred body which is the morning star, 
according as the sun is regarded—as in Babylon—as a 
masculine divinity, and the morning planet lstar as the 
feminine, or ’Athtar is regarded as masculine and the 
sun as feminine—as w ith the Arabs (see KA 7 , < 3) ). The 
worship of the morning star is borne witness to by St. 
Xilus about 400 A.D. as being that of the Saracens of 
the Sinaitic peninsula, and the Nabataean Dusara merely 
gave to the primeval deity a Nabataean name. The 
mystic doctrines of his worship are exactly the same as 
those of the vernal god at all his seats and the same 
as were taken over by Christianity. Thus Isidore 

1 The concepi ion of Aram as Damascus, of ’eber ha-nahar as 
Syria, and so forth. See Wi. GI 2 . 
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Characenus (see Hesychius, s.v. A ovaaprjs) knows him 
as 4 Dionysus,’ that is, the son of the virgin Semele, 
who as summer and winter deity is the Tammuz of 
the Canaanites — i.e. , the Marduk (and Xebo) of the 
Babylonians, the Horus of the Egyptians (M I 'G, 1901, 
p. 278). This is not, as might perhaps be thought, a 
copying of Christian doctrine ; on the contrary, both 
alike spring from the same root, the primeval oriental 
one. So too, we hear in the regions of the Sinai 
peninsula down to the time of Mohammed, at Elusa ( = 
Halasa) of the worship of the alone God who is wor¬ 
shipped as dhu-l-halasa and whose designation ulti¬ 
mately means, as indicated, the only God. 1 Here, 
also, the assumption of 4 Christian influence' is merely a 
distortion of the question ; we are dealing with ancient 
oriental doctrines and seats of worship which, with new 
masters, changed only their names, not their forms or 
the fundamental thoughts underlying them. If, accord¬ 
ingly, that writing and body of doctrine of Judaism 
which sets forth monotheism in its strictest and most 
abstract presentation, namely P, removed the seat of 
Yahw6 to the peninsula of Sinai, it may very well have 
connected it with actual seats of worship which in their 
worship set forth doctrines similar to those of Elusa. 

Thus arises, finally, the question as to the value to 
be attached to the identification of the mountain in the 
Sinaitic peninsula for which the claim is 


18. Serbal 
and J. 
Mflsa. 


made that it was the mountain of revela¬ 
tion. If what has alreadv been said be 


accepted, the only possible question is as 
to an identification of the doctrine of late exilic Judaism 
with localities that had already, at an earlier date, been 
rendered sacred by a worship that was analogous so far 
as outward form was concerned. 

By tradition two mountains have from the first been 
put forward, each as having been the mountain of 
revelation, and the question between them has continued 
under discussion flown to the present day ; these are 
Mt. Serbal in the \Y. and Jelxd Musa in the heart of 
the mountain massif of the peninsula. 

If we are to attach any value to the tradition at all, 
then unquestionably Mt. Serbal has most to be said in 
its favour. The oldest witnesses, from Eusebius down 
to Cosmas Tndopleustes, testify to it, and the numerous 
lauras or monastic settlements show that the first 
centuries of Christianity paid honour to the holy sites 
in Serbal and in Wady Firan near the episcopal town 
of Pheiritn situated there (which is mentioned by 
Ptolemy in the second century). Jebel Musa was first 
declared to be a holy place by Justinian (527-565), who 
there founded a church in honour of St. Mary the 
Virgin. There is no earlier tradition in its favour. On 
the other hand, the reasons are transparently clear why, 
from henceforth, the dignity thus conferred upon the 
new site should remain with it. 

The monastic settlements on Serbal were exposed to the 
attacks of the Saracens and were more than once devastated hy 
them (so, for example, in 373 and again in 595 or 411, of which 
latter incident Ammonius and Nilus have given us accounts as 
eye-witnesses). Justinian supplied to his argument in favour of 
the sacred site the necessary support by erecting a fort also which 
gave the monks the protection they needed against the Iiedouins, 
so that they gradually withdrew from Mt. Serbal to the safer 
neighbourhood of Jebel Musa. The true reason for the 
abandonment of Serbfil and the transference of its associations 
elsewhere, however, is most likely to be sought in the fact that 
in the fifth century the monks of Pharan were threatened by the 
orthodox synods as Monothelete and Monophysite heretics. 
Justinian's measure was therefore dictated by policy and was 
simply a confirmation of the decisions of the councils. 

Even if we choose to assume a connection of the 
post-exilic but pre-Justinian identification with the 
institutions of an older cultus, the sole witnesses that 
we have, the Nabatoean, testify decidedly for Serbal. 

1 See MVG, 1901, p. 278, on the meaning of dhu’l-halasa in 
the same sense as Mohammed’s ahlas (Sur. 112). Elusa — Halasa 
according to Tuch (cp WRS, Rel. Sem. (*->). On Halasa see 
Palmer, Desert of the Exodus , 423 [also Be red, Negeb, § 7, 
Ziklag]. 
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Many Sinaitic inscriptions, 1 which essentially contain 
merely the names of passing pilgrims and date from 
Xabatoean times onwards, are found in by far the 
greatest numbers in the Wady Mokatteb (Valley of 
Inscriptions) of the Serbal group; the Musa group 
comes far behind it in this. 'The inscriptions cannot, 
however, be regarded as the idle scribblings of passing 
trade caravans ; without a doubt they are connected 
with the sanctity of the spot, and for the most part are 
the work of pilgrims. 

If in these circumstances the question as to what 
mountain was thought of in later times is, in itself con¬ 
sidered, one of little profit, we have the additional 
difficulty which stands in the way of the identification 
of the other s*ites which might be supposed to be made 
certain by the narrative of Exodus (Rephidim, etc.). 
It is doubtless true, indeed, that Judaism, like the 
ancient East in general, had a definite conception regard¬ 
ing the lands of which it spoke. If, accordingly, any 
one wanted to describe a definite route as that of the 
Exodus, he was quite able to do so. But the Exodus- 
legend, like all OT narratives, is full of mythological 
allusions, and in order to bring in these there is never any 
aversion to that arbitrariness which is so irreconcilable 
with our modern ideas of geographical fidelity. If 
Sinai was thought of as the earthly image of a definite 
cosmical idea then must also the legend—which also 
lay before P—indicate on the way to Sinai the corre¬ 
sponding phenomena of the heavenly path to the cul¬ 
minating point of the universe ; but it may well be 
questioned whether, when this was being done in a 
representation so condensed and so excerpt-like as that 
of P, sufficient points of attachment would be given to 
render possible a comparison between the writer’s 
representation and the actual geographical facts. 

For the partisans of Jebel Musa, there still remains 
the secondary question whether the actual Jebel Musa 
itself was the mountain of the giving of the law, or 
whether (so Robinson) this is not rather to be sought in 
the Ras es-Safsaf, N\V of Jebel Musa. 

From the point of view of historical criticism the Sinai ques¬ 
tion has, in common with so many other questions of Biblical 
archaeology and geography, received but little attention. That 
the separate particulars regarding the occurrences and dates of 
the Sinai episode have hut a limited attestation lies in the nature 
of the legends themselves, and in the form of their development. 
It is, however, upon an uncritical faith in these that all those 
researches and constructions rest, of which the most important 
are those of Lepsius ( Reisc von Theben nach der Halbinscl des 
Sinai), and the works of travel hy Burckhardt. Ruppell, Fraas, 
Robinson, Palmer. The geographical details are presented 
clearly but uncritically in Ebers ( Dutch Gosen sum Sinai). As 
the Sinai-peninsula is pretty frequently visited hy tourists, the 
handbooks also (see, e.g., Baed. Tal., 18) 1901) give the needful 
particulars as to the topography of the region. An attempt to 
apply the principles of geographical and historical possibility to 
the explanation of the biblical narratives was made by Greene, 
The Hebrew Migration from Egypt (2 ed. London, 18S3). 
The stay in Egypt is, as usual, taken to he historical, and then 
it is conclusively shown that a 40-years stay in ihe desert and 
the march through the Sinaitic peninsula are impossible, that 
therefore an exodus from Egypt to Palestine cannot have been 
achieved otherwise than by the ordinary caravan-route (Greene 
proves his point ; only, the real historical impossibility lies rather 
in what he assumes : the slay in Egypt). Although he takes no 
account of variety of sources (cp $ 10) Charles Beke {Discoveries 
of Sinai in Arabia and of Miaian, London, 1878) is led so far 
by his sound sense on the right track in his attempts at identifica¬ 
tion as to find Sinai in the territory of Midian. Only, here loo, 
all the data of the legend are treated as available for geographi¬ 
cal definition. 

The allegorical interpretation of Sinai as Hagar by 
Paul in Gal. 425 rests doubtless upon the same astro¬ 
logical and cosmological identifications 
as does the double name of the moun¬ 
tain. For if there is also a play upon the name of 
Hagar, that in the writer’s mind cannot be the Arab. 
hagar (‘stone’)—for this does not mean rock—but the 

1 The Sinaitic'inscriptions are discussed by M. A. Levy in 
ZDMG 14 (i860), 363-480^ after the copies of Lepsius in Denk - 
maler aus Agypten u. Athiopien , etc., 6 Blatt 14-21 (Inscrip¬ 
tions of Wady Mokatteb). The inscriptions have been collected 
by Euting, Sinaitische Inschriften, Berlin, 1891. 
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SINIM, THE LAND OF 

Arab, hagr, ‘midday,’ /./?., culmination point. 1 Thus it 
becomes synonymous with Horeb. The culmination 
point — i.e., the N. point of the ecliptic —corresponds, 
however, in the old cosmology to the X. point of the 
Universe (the X. pole}, and this is represented upon 
earth by the terrestrial Jerusalem, of which the heavenly 
antitype is the heavenly Jerusalem (awaroixCi rr) vvv 
r lcpov<ra\r)fi). H. vv. 

[Von Gall [Altisr. Kultstdtten, 15) regards the iden¬ 
tification of Horeb and Sinai as a post-exilic confusion 

on Various < scc Mal 322 I's- 100 . 9 ). Originally 
* 3 they were distinct. Horeb lay in the 

Sinaitic peninsula, Sinai in Midian, on 
the \V. coast of Arabia (cp We. ProlS 3) 359 ; Moore, 
Judges , 140, 179; Stade, Entst. des I'olkes Israel , 12). 
But see remarks above on 1 K. 108 , and cp Mosks, § 5. 
Not all critics, however, admit that the prevalent 
opinion is free from serious objections. Holzinger 
(A'llC, Ex., p. 66) remarks that there are difficulties 
attending all attempts to locate the mountain of legisla¬ 
tion. If we had only Judg. 64 before us, we should 
naturally seek for the mountain near Kadesh ; at any 
rate, 1 K. 198 does not favour a site in the Sinaitic 
peninsula. Captain A. E. Haynes, R.E. (of the 
Palmer Search Expedition) placed Mt. Sinai in the 
desert of Et-'l’ih, on the way from Egypt to Kadesh 
(PEEQ, 1896, p. 175^. ). Sayce ( Crit. Mon. 263#.) 
considers a site in the Sinaitic peninsula to be excluded 
by the presence of an Egyptian garrison in charge of 
the mines, and places Sinai in the eastern mountains of 
Scir. Cheyne (E. Bib., col. 3208) prefers some moun¬ 
tain-group near Kadesh on text-critical grounds, which 
favour the supposition that the Moses-clan was admitted 
to the jus connubii and to religious communion by a 
tribe of Misrites (not Midianites) or Kenites which 
dwelt near Kadesh. 2 

As to the names ‘ Sinai ’ and * Horeb ’ the most 
different theories have been offered. Gesenius ( Thes. 
9484/) suggests ‘ muddy ’ as opposed to 2"in 1 dry.’ The 
usual critical theory connects 'yo with pc. ‘ Sin,’ the 
moon-god ; the plausibility of this is manifest (see § 3), 
even without referring to the fact that as late as the end 
of the sixth century a.d. moon-worship was practised 
bv heathen Arabs in the Sinai peninsula (Biithg. Beitr. 
105 ; ZD.MG 3202^ ). The article Zin, however, sug¬ 
gests another explanation ; both ps and pc may be 
corruptions of ‘wyctr (parallel corruptions are frequent) ; 
consequently *rc may lx." a corruption of This 

would correspond to zin, regarded as a corruption of 
Sitcnv (see Moses, § 5) ; tradition knew no other name 
for the sacred mountain than ‘ Jerahmeelite,’ ‘ Ishmaelite. ’ 
A more obvious explanation is 'drought’ (from s / 3m, 
‘to be dry’), or as Winckler explains, ‘ glowing (heat)’ ; 
see § 3, end. Lagarde, however {Uebers. 85), con¬ 
nects with Aram. 3-13, ‘ to plough.’—T. k. c.] H. \v. 

SINIM, THE LAND OF (D'l'D pN ; pH nepccoN 

[BNAQ]; terra australis; Pesh. Is. 49i2f. 

Formerly biblical geographers were inclined to see here 
a reference to China —the land of the Sinae or Thinae 
of the geographer Ptolemy (Ar. and Syr. sin |. It was not 
supposed that the writer knew of Jewish exiles in China, 
but that he wished to express the idea that from the 
very farthest possible point the children of Zion should 
return. The theory, first suggested by Arias Montanus 
f 16th cent.), has been both defended and opposed with 

1 [On the reading of Gal. 425, and on the hearing of the text- 
critical prohlem on the question here discussed, see Hagar, § 3.] 

2 The theory is that this is the view of things out of which 
the representation in our Hebrew text has arisen. It is based 
on a new criticism of the form of the Moses-narrative. 

3 The alternative wotdd be to connect with the name 

of the Bahylonian Moon-god. The same connexion would then 
have to be supposed for the other members of the group of (prob. 
ably) related names — Snzr. ^ZiEN (cp Saui., 

Shobai., Shemukl). On the ground of numerous phenomena, 
not all of which are indicated in the present work, the writer 
hesitates to suppose this connection. 
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much learning (see Strauss-Torney in Del. Jes .< 3 ) 
688 ff., cp 488 ff. ; Che., Proph. Is . ,:l > 'ivo ff. ; Terrien 
de Lacouperie, 1 BOR 1 [1886-7], 45 jf. 183 ff.), but the 
philological and historical difficulties have decided recent 
critics against it (see Dillm.-Kittel, Duhm, Che. in 
SHOT, Marti). China became known too late, and 
we should expect ers- In accordance with his theory 
of the place of composition, Duhm thinks of the 
' Phoenician Smites’ mentioned in Gen. 10 17 ; Klostcr- 
mann, Cheyne (in SPOT), and Marti would read crc. 
and see a reference to Syene [7.^.]— i.e. , Assouan on 
the Nile. 

If however (1) the view expressed elsewhere ( Pkoimiet, 
§ 43) is correct, and the Prophecy of Restoration relates 
to the return of the Jews from a X. Arabian captivity, 
and if (2) the geographical horizon of Gen. 10 has been 
expanded, so that only a keen observer can discern its 
original limitation to the Xegeb and Arabia, the problem 
of * Sinim ’ is solved, and the remark of Skinner and 
Marti that it is a hopeless enigma is refuted. 

Critically investigated, the ethnic names of Gen. 10 15-1&1 
(which have been transformed by the redactor) are probably as 
follows:— 

Kenaz (or Kain), Missur, Rehoboth, Ishmaelite, Arammiie, 
Geshurite, Horite, Jerahmeelite,' Sinite, Aradite (or Arpadite?), 
Misrite, Maacathite. 

That the name ' Sin * was firmly rooted in the Xegeb 
is shown by the occurrence of ' Sin ' for a wilderness 
(Ex. I61) and of ‘Sinai’ (in Musri ; see Moses, § 
14, Sinai, §§4, 15) for a mountain. From this point 
of view, Duhm’s theory was a step towards the true 
solution. Whether, however, Sin, Sini, Sinim are 
original, and connected with Sin the Babylonian moon- 
god, may be questioned. Analogy favours the view 
that Sin like Zin (js) isa corruption of bNi'CC*' (Ishmael) ; 
see Sinai, § 20, and cp Siie.m. 

Filling up one obvious lacuna, the passage now 
becomes— 

Lo, these come from Jerahmeel (^NiznTJZ)* 

And lo, these from Zaphon, 2 

And [lo, these] from Arabia (p'2“>s)» 

And these from the land of Sinim (or, Ishmael?). 

T. K. C. 

SINITE ('j'DH — i.e., theSinite; <\C€NN&ION [AEL], 
ceiNAloy [Jos. Ant. i. 62] ; si.xau’M), a Canaanite 
(Phoenician) tribe, Gen. 10 17=1 Ch. li5(om. B, <yc€N- 
Mei [L])’ 1 ° Ass. i nscr - (Siannu), as well as in OT, 

the name is grouped with Arka (Arkite), and 
Simirra (Zemarite), in the former sometimes also 
with Csnu (e.g. , KB \. 172 ii. 27 26) which Fried. Del. 
(Par. 282) proposes to find in Alai' at el-IIosn XE. 
of Tripoli and \Y. of Homs. In spite of the different 
sibilant it is no doubt the same as the land of Si-a-na-ai , 3 
mentioned in the monolith of Shalmaneser II., im¬ 
mediately after Irkanat (Arkite, n. 1), Arvad, and 
Usanat (cp Usnu) ; the king bears the characteristic 
name Adunuba’li (cp CIS i. no. 138, etc.). It 

is less certain whether Sin is to be found in the list of 
X. Syrian cities visited by Thotmes III. 4 

Apart from such help as the above evidence yields, 
the site of ' Sin ’ is uncertain. The identification with 
Svn near the A ahr' Arka (see Geography, § 16 [2]) 
finds some support in the Targ. rendering ‘Orthosia,’ 

1 This clever and much-regretted scholar thought of the tribes 
of the 3 ina on the slopes of the Hindu-cush. ' They are enumer¬ 
ated in the laws of Manu, in the Mahabharata, the great epos 
of India, in the Lalita vistara , in the Ramayana, the Puranas, 
and elsewhere, a body of evidence which goes back to the times 
hefore the Christian era.’ Thej r are now, it is added, five in 
number, and still live in the same or nearly the same region. 

2 Duhm and Marti (cp also SBOT) omit |i£YC, as an inter¬ 
polation from Ps. 107 3. This arises from their not rightly 
understanding pss( see Zaphon), and involves inserting a new 
stichus, pxrj n-jpo nW See Crit. Bib. 

3 So Craig, A' 2 > 1 172 1 94 ; the older reading is Sf-za-na-ai, cp 
A’ATftsgb. 

4 Viz. : Saf-tta-r-ka-y (207) and S^i-'no-ra-g'n'na (211): the 
former may "mean ‘Sin the hinder’(cp Ass. arka, ‘behind’); 
see W.M.M, As. u. Eur. 289. 
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the ruins of which town are probably situated a little to 
the S. of the Nahr'Arka (see Orthosia). This, how¬ 
ever, seems too close to 'Arka, and it might be 
better to look further N. and find a trace of the name 
in the Nahr es-Sin (or Nahr-el-Melek) 1 about two hours 
X. from Biiniyas on the road to el-Lddikiyeh (Laodicea); 
so Baed. ( 3 > 411. But the Ass. sianjiu (= sidnu ) pre¬ 
supposes the form 'yj (cp Fr. Del. l.c.), which is 
certainly older and presumably more correct than the 
MT td (with which (5 Vg. agree), and the difficulty 
of reconciling the two forms is a grave objection to the 
identifications hitherto proposed. The same applies 
also to the suggested connection with the fortress of 
Sinna (Strabo, xvi. 11 18 ; Di. ; BDB). s. A. c. 

SION. 1. ; chojn [RAF], cicon[L] ; Dt. 448. 

See Sirion. 

2. <rutiv , 1 Macc. 437, etc. See Zion. 

SIPHMOTH (ntosb [Gi.], niDStr [Ba.]), one of 
the places where David, when in Ziklag, had allies, 1 S. 
3028+ (c<\<t>ei [B], but also, in a doublet [see v. 29] 
C& 4 >€K ; [A], C£(J>£l moo 0 [L]). The idea 

that the name may be connected with c£ir (Nu. 
34 10/.) is rejected by Wellhausen as impossible. But 
there is reason to think that the geographical references 
both of Xu. 342-12 and of 1 S. 30 27-31 have been mis¬ 
understood and consequently misrepresented by the 
editor ; originally both passages referred probably to 
the Negeb (cp Riblah). 

In Nu. 34 n Shepham and Riblah (J.e., probably Jerahmeel) 
are mentioned together. So too in 1 S. 30 29 ( 0 B ) which 

corresponds with Siphmoth, is mentioned after Kei(j.aQ ( = 
Maacath, a region in the Negeb), and in r>. 28 MT and 0 agree 
in combining Siphmoth (<raxf>e 1) with Eshtemoa (ecrfleie [r\ 28], 
QcifLaQ [v, 20]) and Racal (<ap/u.rjAo9)— i.e., Jerahmeel. We also 
find a gentilic Shiphmite [g.v.], which certainly belongs to the 
far S. This view may require us to substitute ‘ Rehobolh ’ for 
‘ Hebron’ as David’s first centre after leaving ‘Ziklag,’ and to 
suppose ‘ Eshtemoa’ to be identical with Shema [g.v.]. It is at 
any rate plausible. X. K. C. 

SIPPAI C 2 D), a Rephaite slain by Sibbechai the 
Hushathite : 1 Ch. 204 (c<\<J>oyt [B], c€ 4 > 4 >i [A], C&TT<]>i 
[L]). In 2 S. 21 18 he appears as Saph (rp ; [BJ, 
ae<p€ [A]). The Pesh. in the superscription prefixed to 
Ps. 143 [ 144 ] has: ‘To David, when he slew Asaph 
[Saph] brother of Gulyad [Goliath]’ (cp (£>). In 2 S. 
2118 0 L reads eVara^e . . . roes iTriavvrjyfi^vovs r&v 
diroyjviou . . . which, as Klostermann has shown, pre¬ 
supposes the form (a name analogous to the further 
abbreviated Asaph), and this may be near the correct 
reading, n being easily dropped after the final * of *222. 

SIRACH. The present article will deal with those 
portions of the Hebrew text of Ben-Sira that have been 
1 Extent P ubllshed since the completion of the article 
of Heb Ecclesiastics (March 1900). To the 
material ^ st new ^ ra § ments gi vei1 there (col. 1166, 
n. 4) we have up to this time (Jan. 1903) 
to add only I831-33 19i2 205-7*3 37 1922 2426 published, 
with facsimile, translation, and annotations, by M. 
Gaster in JQR for July 1900. The material now pub¬ 
lished includes 35^-1626 IS31-33 19 i 2 2O5-7 13 208^13 
17*24 26 i 2 <z 30 h-333 309-3827 39 15-5130: about two- 
thirds of the whole book. 

The new fragments agree in the main in character 
2 New Wlt ^ those previously known, but also 

fragments differ fr° m them in some interesting par- 
8 * ticulars. 

{a) Adler fragment .—The passage published by 
Adler, 729-I21 (A Adler ), is written astichometrically, 
agreeing in this regard with MS A of Schechter and 
Faylor (A Sch *). The text is corrupt ; but in most cases 
it is possible to emend it with considerable probability. 
It has one kgre (82) and one marginal note ( 10 13), and 
over several words (101, etc.) are placed dots indicating 

1 This suggests that Sin has derived its name from the moon- 
god (Sin). 


the necessity of correction. 93/. 10 2 116-8 are provided 
j with vowel-points and accents, and a few other words 
1 are pointed in whole or in part. 1 It thus appears that 
! the passage has been revised by a scribe who, un¬ 
fortunately, did not possess the material or the ability 
to correct the more serious errors of the text. Doublets 
occur in 81 93 l(>3o<:,i/-3i 1125 270,/$ 1127^,^-28; in 
81 the second clause is corrupt in the first couplet, correct 
in the second, and, as the first clause of the second 
couplet is nearly identical with the Syriac (S)—employ¬ 
ing the word rurp in a Syriac non-Hebrew sense—the 
verse may have been revised in accordance with the 
Syriac, or it may offer a variant reading which was 
followed by S; IO30 c,d is defective, v. 31 is complete 
and independent of and S; ll25 = S, v.ij a,b = (5 
nearly (emend H v^y to rryc); 1127^, t/=S, v. 28 = (£> 
nearly (<£> renders rr-inx badly by ‘children’). The 
agreement of the two couplets of a doublet with (5 and 
S respectively may suggest imitation of these versions 
by H, and in some cases doubtless there has been 
imitation. 2 On the other hand, in a number of couplets, 
as 733 (unless jri is error for jn) 867^111416 941115 
10 5 7 10 17 f. 22 11 28, in spite of the occurrence of a 
couple of Svriasms, it is clear that the text of H is not 
dependent on © or S. The obvious cases of depen¬ 
dence are rare, and the impression made by the passage 
as a whole is that it represents a genuine, though cor¬ 
rupt, Hebrew text. 

That the MS has passed through the hands of an Aramaic¬ 
speaking scribe is shown by the occurrence of Syriasms: rep 
(8 1), nun (8 Ii), n;y apparently (014), and probably in‘E Sy KC’3 
(9 18, cp S r?212 Sy nc;)- 3 There is no case of an Arabism in the 
present text ; but there is an indication that in the text from 
which our S was made the word ppn occurred in the sense of 
‘create’: in 10 18 H reads: ‘pride is not becoming’ (niRj), for 
which 0 has, * pride was not created ’ (niz:), whilst the of 
S represents Heb. ppn > it would seem, therefore, that in some 
Heb. MS or MSS pSn was employed in the sense of An 

example (8 1) of apparent translation from Syriac is given above, 
and a probahle second example is found in 11 25c, which seems 
to be a corrupted doublet (-vtri for *r;')- For quotations from 
this portion of Ben-Sira in Saadia and the Talmud, see below 
(§ 3 ). 

(b) Uvi fragment .—The fragment 3624-.3S1 (C L ^ vi ), 
edited by L£vi in REJ , Jan.-March 1900, with facsimile, 
translation, and annotations, offers a new recension of 
material already published (by Schechter and Taylor in 
their ' Ben-Sira,’ and G. Margoliouth in JQR, Oct. 
1899). Unlike the latter it is written astichometrically ; 
this, however, is a difference to which no importance 
can be attached. It abounds in scribal errors, has harsh 
constructions (as in 37 1), and employs late Hebrew 
expressions (for example, pi, 37 2, in the sense of ‘ grief, 
misfortune’). 5 In general, however, it is superior to 
the text of MS B of Schechter and G. Margoliouth. It 
sometimes accounts for the errors of the versions ; for 
example, its ios in; in 3626 shows how the readings 
eifd}uu> and JjiOf arose. In a couple of cases 

1 Saadia remarks that the text of BS known to him was pro¬ 
vided, like the biblical books, with vowel-points and accents. 
If the statement is to be taken literally it points to a ISIS written 
more carefully than those that have come down to us. 

2 On the interpretation of doublets see the remarks of Noldeke 
in ZA TIE, 1900, p. 1. D. S. Margoliouth in Exp. T , April 1902, 
calls attention to a doublet in Ben-Zev’s translation of Ben-Sira 
( 40 16), in which one couplet agrees with S, and the other with 0 . 

3 "pin ($4) Is probably scribal miswriting for -pen- 

4 SoLdvi in JQR ,0 ct. 1900. Noldeke (ZA TIE, 1900, p. i)and 
Houtsma ( Th.T, 1900) hold that p^n=‘ create’ is a genuine 
Hebrew stem. The fundamental sense of the stem may be 
‘ divide, cut up ’ (as Noldeke suggests), whence, on the one hand, 
'number, arrange, create,’ and, on the other hand, ‘destroy.’ 
These meanings are variously distributed in the Semitic 
languages; but no Norlh-Semitic dialect, as far as our documents 
go, employs the stem in the sense ‘create’—this particular sense 
is found only in Arabic, in which it is the usual one. Still the 
possibility of this sense in Hebrew must be admitted. Cp 
Konig, Die Originalitat d. heb. Sirachtextes, 69 f, and Ryssel 
in St. Kr., 1901, p. 579. 

5 pi here appears to be identical with Aram, pi ‘anxiety’ 
yOO} ; the writing pi may represent a local pronunciation, or 

' may be a scribal error for p-j. 
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(37 26 2S) L agrees with H against l[ 5 . The most interest¬ 
ing feature of this fragment is that in many cases its text 
is identical with the marginal readings of MS B, whence 
it appears that these readings are not the emendations 
of the scribe but are derived from another MS. This 
MS was not identical with C L ^ vi since it sometimes differs 
from this latter ; but the two are derived from one earlier 
text. It is probable (as Ldvi points out) that the 
marginal readings in the rest of B (the Cowley-Ncubauer 
fragment) come from the same or a similar source, and 
we thus have an indication of the existence of a third 
family of Ben-Sira manuscripts in addition to those 
represented by A and B. 

{c) Selections . —Still a different type of text is presented 
by three fragments containing selections from Ben-Sira : 
one, containing 423^30^ 54-79-13 3619a 2517-1922-24 
20 1 2d and bits of 2081320 f. published, with annota¬ 
tions, by Schechter (in JQR , April 1900) ; a second, 
containing 6182/192835 71461720 f. 23-25, published, 
with translation and annotations, by L£vi (in REJ, 
Jan.-March 1900) ; and a third, containing 1831 (one 
word) 32 f. 19 1 f. 2O5-7 3719222426 20i3, published, 
with facsimile, translation, and annotations, by Caster 
(in JQR , July 1900). Possibly a number of such 
selections existed ; this would be a natural result of the 
popularity of the book. Croups of couplets, taken from 
different parts of Ben-Sira, occur in the Talmud ; for 
example, in Sanhedrin , 100/'. In such cases the object 
is to bring together the aphorisms relating to some one 
subject (women and the household in Sank. 100^); these 
need not have been taken, and probably were not taken, 
from a book of extracts ; but they may have suggested 
the compilation of such books. In the fragments under 
consideration, whilst the couplets show a variety of 
subjects, a certain unity is observable ; in that of 
Schechter the chief points are the desirableness of moral 
firmness and the wickedness of women ; in that of Li*vi, 
the pursuit of wisdom and the cultivation of humility ; 
in that of Caster, the characteristics of the wise man. 
For the sake of distinction these books of extracts may 
be designated by the letter F. 

The Schechter fragment (F Sch -, =his C) is in tolerably 
good form, having only two badly corrupted passages, 
5 11 and 5 13 (1 )a ( = 36 19*7). It accords now with the 
Greek, now with the Syriac, differing in this regard 
sometimes in the same couplet. 1 Often it goes its own 
way, being sometimes (as in 512) of a curtness that 
suggests originality ; and its irregular oscillation between 
0 and S indicates that it is not based on either of these 
versions. It is in general agreement with the Greek in 
several cases in which MS A Sch - agrees with the 


Syriac. 

The L£vi fragment (E 1 -^'*, =hisD)eoincides in material 
with part of MS A Sch \ and gives a better text than that 
of the latter. From 618 to 7 20 it is nearer to 0 than to 
S, and in the remaining couplets is nearer to S. It is 
carefully written ; there are two or three scribal mis- 
writings of letters, and a word is omitted in 76 and 
probably also in 721. It contains no Syriasms or 
Arabisms, and has the tone of an independent text. 

The Gaster fragment (E° aster ) resembles E Sch - in 
agreeing sometimes with 0 , sometimes with S. In 
several couplets (I832/; 19 1 206) it serves to explain 
the errors of one or both of the versions ; clearly in 
some cases these last are free renderings of H. The 
Hebrew text is corrupt or defective in 192 ^ 2O5, and 
has apparently one Syriasm (37 19, ezru for czn')- 

With the light got from the new fragments we may 
now speak more definitely than was possible two years 
ago of the conclusions to be drawn 
from die whole of the Ben-Sira Hebrew 
material. In the first place, we may 
consider the facts that make for the genuineness of the 


3. Genuineness 
of the Heb. 


1 In 26 17 It .agrees with (pVAvy, in the expression ‘ like a bear,’ 
while and S read ‘ like sackcloth ’; if ap*os is Gk. corruption 
of <t<xkkov, H here follows a Greek text 
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Hebrew text — that is to say, against the supposition 
that it is a translation from versions. 

{a) Talmud .—The question of the quotations from 
Ben-Sira in the Talmud is complicated by the corrup¬ 
tions of the Talmud text as well as by the peculiar habits 
of the Talmudic doctors : their frequent disregard of 
literalness, and their fondness for grouping clauses or 
couplets from different parts of the book and adding or 
interweaving passages from the canonical books. Their 
citations are not necessarily authority for the wording of 
the original, but may testify to a form or forms current 
in the Talmudic period, and may help to establish the 
original text. 1 

There are indications (though, for the reasons men¬ 
tioned above, these are not clear) that the two Talnmds, 
the Jerusalem and the Babylonian, had, in some cases 
at least, different texts of Ben-Sira. 'Thus in 321 Talm. 
Jer. Hag. 77c, agrees with H in the first word (where 
Talm. Bab. and Saad. have a different word) and also 
in the last word, but in the rest of the couplet has a 
wholly different reading (perhaps based, on Jobll8) 2 ; 
in the same passage Bab. Talm. Hag. 13*2 (and so Midr. 
Rab., Gen. 8) has a doublet, in which the first couplet 
is identical w ith the form in 0 and S, whilst the second, 
although diverging from Jer. Halm., 0 , S, and H, 
agrees with H and Saad. in one peculiar expression 
(nDiziz) \ in this doublet we may have an indication of 
at least two forms of the Ben-Sira text in the fifth century, 
one of which is here represented by 0 and S, and the 
other by H (there being also in this latter scribal variants); 
possibly, however, both couplets are original, and H has 
taken one, and 0 the other. In 7 17 the ‘hope’ of H 
is supported by A both 47 (against 0 and S ' fate'), but 
Aboth and the versions agree in reading ‘ humble thyself’ 
instead of H * humble pride ’ ; in both cases the readings 
of the versions are the better. A noteworthy group of 
selections from Ecclus. 9 occurs in Talm. Bab. Sank. 
100 b y Yibdm. 63A the order of lines being: 8a, 3A 9 a,b 
(in part), 8c (to which is added Prov. 726^); 8a = H 
(emended), 0 (S being different) ; 3b (where H has a 
doublet) agrees in part with one form of H, in part with 
the other ; in 9 the text of Bab. Talm. seems to be in 
disorder, or to be very free ; it has ‘ beside her’ (nS n) 3 
instead of 'with a married woman’ ( 0 , S, and, by 
emendation, H nS>z). and 'to mingle' instead of 'do 
not drink ’ ; 8c is a slightly expanded form of emended 
H (=S). In 11 29a 1825 the Talmudic text is sub¬ 
stantially the same as that of H and 0 , S. It is in 
general more correctly written than H, which i^full of 
scribal blunders ; yet the two are sufficiently alike to 
suggest that our H rests on a genuine Hebrew' text. 
We cannot be surprised at scribal errors, doublets, 
omissions, and additions in a text of the tenth or the 
eleventh century when we find similar occurrences in the 
Talmud as well as in the versions. 4 

(b) Saadia .-—The resemblance between Saadia and 
H is very close, the differences between the two being 
little more than variations of diction, and the advantage 
lying sometimes with one, sometimes with the other ; in 
f>sf. (H mi, Saad. ui*) and 06 (II Saad. rSl) the 
wording of H is the better, but in 66a the order of words 
in Saadia is the more correct ; on the other hand, in 67 
13 11 the Aramaic jrej of H is probably to be emended 
into the r.oc and nriS of Saadia. He appears to have 

1 On the quotations in the Talmud and Saadia, in addition to 
the authors mentioned above, col. 1172, n, 2, see Bacher (JQR, 
Jan. 1900), Edersheim (in Wace), L6vi (Comm, and REJ and 
JQR) and Ryssel (in Kautzsch’s Apokryfhen and St. A>., 
1901-1902) ; cp Schechter in JQR 3 and 4 . 

2 Bacher suggests that Jer. Talm. tnn is an erroneous com¬ 
pletion of the abbreviation 'in, which should be read 

3 Rashi, n8v3 Vxx* The text of Bab. Talm. should perhaps 
be emended after H and the versions. But in v. 9, where H has 
only * strong drink ’ and £*bnac only * wine ' (S ‘ old wine ’), Bab. 
Talm. has both terms, possihly accounting for the differences 
between H, <P>, and S. 

•* On the Syriac of Ecclus. 98 /. see L6vi, in JQR, Oct. 1900 

p. 8/ 
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had a text that was substantially identical with ours ; 
his citations may be considered to establish, as far as 
they go, a text of the tenth century, though of its history 
we know nothing. 1 Its special similarity to that of our 
Hebrew MSS may be a result of the proximity in time 
of the two. Snadia also quotes as from the ' Wisdom of 
Eleazar ben Irai ’ a passage that is found in our Ben-Sira 
(32i/.), and the text quoted by him differs from that of 
our Hebrew in only a couple of unimportant forms (H 
hinSs, Saad. n'?s , id3 ; H v nan, Saad. -ic’nh); 2, the 
natural conclusion is that the book of Eleazar ben Irai 
(if this name really belongs to a separate author and is 
not a corruption of ‘Eleazar ben Sira’) contained ex¬ 
tracts from Ben-Sira or from some work based on Ben- 
Sira. 

(c) Relation of H to (5 and S .—It is a common 
remark that the Hebrew MSS of BS fall into two 
divisions : those that more resemble the Greek, and 
those that are nearer the Syriac ; to the former division 
belongs the B-group, to the latter the A-group. This 
classification holds in a general way, but may easily be 
pressed too far. Even in the earlier A and B material 
there are a number of passages that are adverse to such 
n. classification, and many more appear in the new 
fragments. The division into these two classes has, 
however, been held to indicate that our Hebrew is a 
translation from the Greek or the Syriac. With the 
new material at our disposal it may be said that this 
supposition, as an explanation of the Hebrew as a whole, 
seems to be definitely excluded. It appears to be set 
aside by the irregularity of the accordance of H with © 
or S, by its not infrequent divergence from and correc¬ 
tion of both the versions, by its relation to the quotations 
in the Talmud and Saadia, and by its tone, which in 
many places is free and independent and is characterised 
by an aphoristic cnrtness that a translator would not be 
likely to attain. We must rather account for the general 
relation between H and the versions by supposing that 
H is the descendant of early texts, some of which 
were the basis of 0 , others the basis of S. The 
omissions in S call for fuller treatment than they have 
yet received. They may be due in part to the frequent 
fondness of this version for clearness and condensation, 
in part to the defectiveness of the MS from which it was 
made. 

(d) Diction. —The testimony of the new fragments 
confirms the judgment of the language expressed under 
Ecclesiasticus. After allowance has been made for 
obvious scribal errors the diction of Ii does not differ 
materially from that of Koheleth. Aramaisms and New- 
Hebrew forms and expressions may well have been em¬ 
ployed by Ben-Sira himself (such forms occur even in the 
Book of Proverbs), and, as regards the fragments, there 
was no time, from 200 B. C. to 1000 A.D., when Jewish 
scribes would not be likely to insert familiar Aramaic 
words—the more that the text of Ben-Sira was not pro¬ 
tected by canonical sanctity. The vocabulary of the 
fragments furnishes abundant material for lexicographical 
research. 3 The limits of the ‘ New-Hebrew ’ vocabulary 
are not sharply defined ; at present it is hardly possible 
to draw the line distinctly between 1 Neohebraisms ’ and 
* Syriasms,’ and there is a similar indistinctness (though 
a less clearly marked one) as to Arabisms. In respect 
of purity of style the fragments differ among themselves : 

1 The question whether the * Sefer ha-Galuy ’ (in which the 
citations occur) is the work of Saadia is discussed by D. Mar- 
goliouth, Harkavy, and Bacher in JQR 12 (1899-1900). There 
seems to be no good reason to doubt its genuineness. 

2 Here, as elsewhere, Saadia is nearer than H to the classic 
usage ; the scribes of H (except in CLevi and AAdler) are fond 
of the short rel. pron. tj». But this usage, though distinctive for 
a given MS, is not a mark of the date of a Ben-Sira text, since 
it is common in late OT writings and in the Talmud. 

3 On this point cp the Comms. of L6vi and Ryssel; the 
articles of Noldeke and Houtsma (see above, col. 4632 n. 4) ; 
Schwally, Idioticon d. Christl.-pal. Aram. (1893); Fraenkel, 
in MGWJ y 1899; Jacob, in ZATIV, 1902; art. Aramaic 
Language, above, col. 281 f. ; and various discussions in JQR 
and REJ. 


C L ^ vi is relatively free from faults ; parts of A and B 
are greatly disfigured. The blemishes testify mostly to 
the number of hands through which the MSS have 
passed, not to the work of a translator. The aphoristic 
curtness of style of the fragments has been referred to 
above. 


On the other hand, whilst the fragments produce a 
general impression of originality, the text appears in 
, _ . , some passages to have been translated 

°y men from or conformed to that of a Version 
ot V ® r ® lon ® or of the Talmud. Some instances of 
ana a u . p ro ^ a ^j e anc j apparent imitation of 
Versions are mentioned above (Ecclesiasticus, § 5), 
and others have been pointed out by critics ; most of 
the examples cited relate to the Syriac, a few only to 
the Greek. 1 These cases, which are relatively not 
numerous, do not prove a general translation or 
imitation, but exhibit the procedures of particular scribes 
in the passages in which they occur. The same remark 
is to be made of cases in which H appears to follow the 
Talmud ; 2 such imitations by late scribes are natural. 
The corruptions of the BS text began early and con¬ 
tinued a long time; there was little to restrain the 
fancies and the negligence of copyists. Taking into 
consideration the two sets of facts—the evidences of 
originality and the evidences of slavish imitation—the 
more reasonable conclusion seems to be that the text of 
the fragments is in general genuine, but full of cor¬ 
ruptions. 

It is hardly possible at present to make a helpful 
classification of the Heb. MSS of Ben-Sira ; for such a 
classification we need more Heb. 
material. An obvious and simple 
principle of division would be the rela¬ 
tion of the fragments to the two main 
groups of Greek texts ( 0 N a - c etc - and 0 Betc -) or to the 
two Greek and the Syriac. But, in addition to the fact 
that the relations of the versional texts to one another 
and to the original Hebrew are not clear, there is the 
difficulty that the fragments show a confusing variety of 
similarity and dissimilarity to the Versions and to one 
another. This is true of all the Heb. MSS so far 
published : in the same paragraph, and even in the 
same couplet, the text sometimes turns from one 
version to another, or, abandoning both, goes its own 
independent way. It is obvious that it has experienced 
a variety of fortunes, and that, whilst it sometimes 
corrects the Versions or is corrected by them, it in some 
cases goes baok to sources different from theirs. It 
can be, therefore, only a rough classification that is 
based on resemblances to the Versions. The direct 
testimony to the Hebrew text is contained in the Talmud 
(about 700 years after the composition of Ben-Sira's 
book) and Saadia (about 400 years after the Talmud). 
The Talmudic readings differ a good deal from our H, 
but Saadia is substantially identical with the latter ; the 
differences between the citations in the Talmud and 


5. Classifica¬ 
tion of Heb. 
MSS. 


those in Saadia may be taken to represent roughly the 
changes undergone by the Heb. text in the interval 
between the two. The text of the Talmud is in general 
accord with the unglossed Greek ( 0 H ), but is free from 
the scribal variations that crept into the latter ; it may, 
thus, represent a Hebrew text (perhaps as early as the 
2nd cent, of our era) which was in substantial accord 
with the Gk. text that underlay our two main Gk. 
recensions. This Heb. text was probably the basis 


1 On the acrostic, 5113-30, see Taylor, in Schechter and 
Taylor’s Wisdom of Ben Sira , p. lx.wi Jf. Levi, in REJ , 

1899, gives a number of cases of imitation. But 4t»2o is not a 
case in point. H is not a translation of corrupt S, but a 
variant of earlier H rPNi which was a scribe's corruption of 
original H jy'inN- If H had translated S (niTTix), it would 
have written niN* See REJ 39 188. 

2 A probable example is given by Professor L<§vi, in JQR, Oct. 

1900, p. 15, and another by Professor Margolioutb, in Exp.T , 
April, 1902. Cp Bacher, in JQR , vol. 12 (1899-1900), p. 
286^ 
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of our fragments. We may suppose that the Heb. 
(handed down through Jewish circles) and the Gk. 
(made 132 B.c., and transmitted by Alexandrian 
Jews and by Christians) did not differ materially 
from each other in the second century A. D. After 
that time they went their separate ways: the Gk. 
(under what circumstances we know not) fell into 
two divisions, with one of which the Syriac stood in 
some close relation ; 1 the Heb. was not similarly 
divided into families, but was roughly treated by scribes, 
who obscured its readings, and in a few cases copied or 
imitated the Versions, especially the Syr. 2 Our 
Hebrew fragments, after they have been freed, as far as 
possible, from scribal errors, must be classified accord¬ 
ing to the degree of their purity or impurity, and 
according to their peculiarities of diction. 3 Such a 
classification, however, yields no very striking or 
important results—the differences between the fragments 
in correctness and style are not great. They must be 
examined and judged every one for itself. So far, they 
have not contributed much to the restitution of the 
original text in passages in which the Versions are 
obscure. They often confirm one or more of the Versions, 
and sometimes correct or explain words or lines ; but 
in general the text of Ben-Sira remains nearly as it was 
before the discovery of the fragments. These, however, 
apart from the emendation of the text, have called forth 
renewed study of the book, and have added to the 
vocabulary of the Hebrew language. 

In addition to the works on Ben-Sira given above (col. 1178) 
the following may be mentioned :—Raebiger, Ethicc apocr. 

(1838); Daubanton, in Theol. Stud. 4 (1886); 
6. Literature. Houlsma, in 77 /. T 343 (1900); Ryssel’s 
Comm, in St. AV. (1900-02) (completion of 
his comm, on the Hebrew text); Grimme, Metres et strophes d. 
1 . fragments heb. d. Manuscrit A. d. TEcc/es. (Fr. trans.) (1901); 
Karlz, Die Scholien d. Greg. Abulf. Bar-Heb. z. Weisheitb. 
d. Josua b. Sira (1892); ami various short arts, in JQR, R EJ, 
ZA TIC, Rez>. Bib/., Th. Rundschau. c. H. T. 

SIRAH, WELL OF (HTDil 113 , * walled cistern ' ? 
cp on V 1 D, Prison, § 2 (9)), 2 S. 326, the name of the 
spot from which Abner was enticed back to Hebron, after 
he had concluded his interview with David (sec Abner), 
and had set out on his return journey northward. 
Josephus calls it j3r}[p]cnipa — i.e ., mo - i „xz—and says that 
it was 20 stadia from Hebron (Auf.x ii. 1 5). Rosen 
has called attention {ZD. 1/(7 12 486) to a spring and 
reservoir, situated about a mile out of Hebron, a few 
steps to the \V. of the old northern road, and now 
called 'Ain Sara. Grove (/ 3 >/?,<-> s.v. 1 Sirah’) and 
Conder (Tentwork 286 ) agree that this may be the 
ancient ‘well of (the) Sirah’ ; indeed, Conder goes so 
far as to say that ‘ this may be considered one of the few 
genuine sites in the neighbourhood of Hebron.’ It is 
true, the original form of the name may have been 
rrrro, Sehirah {i.e., ‘enclosed’?), for 0 BA gives (dird 
rov (pptaTos) roO (7€€Lpa/j., where p may of course be 
disregarded (cp vrfSwp — Shiloh), da L . . . <pp. (reeipa, 
Vg. a cisterna Sira; Targ. jcnTDl RTCD ; Aq. airb 
rod XaicKov rij s d-rroardaeuis (rnsn). It is more prob¬ 
able, however, that * Hassirah ’ covers over some 
gentilic or ethnic, and if 1 Hebron ’ is a corruption of 
‘ Rehoboth,’ and David’s first kingdom was really in the 
Negeb (as some recent articles in the present work 
assume), some gentilic or ethnic of the Negeb—such as 
-nns'K. Ashhur (cp Din* Heres)—is to be expected. 

T. K. c. 

SIRION (pb», ; CANieop [BAFL] in Dt. ; 

O HfATTHMGNOC [BNARTU]— i.e., in Ps.), a 

4 Sidonian ’ or Phoenician designation of Hermon, Dt. 

1 .' or some illuslralions of the diversities of Gk. readings see 
N. Peters, ‘Die sahidisch-koptische Uebersetz. d. Ii. Ecclus.’ 
57 pf. in Bib/ Stud. 33 (1898). 

2 The acrostic, 51 13-30, seems to be the only example of 
copying on a large scale ; the other cases, not numerous, affect 
only single words or expressions. 

3 On pakeographic peculiarities see Schechter, in Schechter 
and Taylor’s Ben Sira, and Gaster in JQR for July, 1900. 
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3 9 Ps. 296 . It is also recognised by Pesh. in Dt. 4 48 ( 
for jN'C*) ; and in Jer. IS 14 rz. by Griitz and Cornill, 
according to whom, to show the unnaturalncss of 
Israel's desertion of Yah we, Jeremiah asks, ' Does the 
snow of Lebanon melt away (mrn) from the rock of 
Sirion ’ (read pnjy *vsi*:z for nb* ’z, ' from the rock of the 
field’)? It is not clear, however, that ‘Sirion’ is the 
right form ; it is hardly confirmed by the Ass. sirara 
{KA '1 < 2 > 159, 184 ; cp Del. Par. 101, 103 f). 

It is probable that ‘ Hermon ' was also a designation of the 
mountains of ‘/erahmeel.’ Dt. 3 8 ff., in its original form, seems 
to have described the territoiy of Cusham, where Og (</.7 \) 
reigned; similarly Dt. 448. ‘Sirion’ can now be explained. 
Like ‘ Hermon/ it represents an ethnic— perhaps Syii;'' (Israel). 

T. K. C. 

SISAMAI, RV Sismai (n?DD, or 'CDD [see Gi.]; 
COCOMdd [BA], CACAMei [L]) ( a jerahmeelite ; 
1 Ch. 2 4of. 

Baethgen ( Beitr . 65) and Kittel on 1 Ch. Z.c. call attention to 
the Ph. name '£SD in a bilingual where Gr. has aeafxaos ; and 
Baethgen, following Renan, accepts css as a divine name. 
But in spite of Kiltel’s implied suggestion (see Shallum, 3) it 
may well be questioned whether Sismai can be = cpD “lZi" * servant 
of (the god) Sisam.’ Of all the other names in 1 Ch. 2 34-41 
there is hardly one which cannot be at once with some confidence 
pronounced to be a clan-name. The names which follow Sismai 
are Shallum, Jekamiah, and Elishama, names which may 
plausibly be regarded as related to Ishmael and Jerahmeel. 
Sis an( l D'OD have sometimes arisen by corruption out of 
and C'C : ?3 ; it is possible that ‘CDS represents \DU‘ 3 , ‘one 
from Cusham’( — the N. Arabian Cush). Cp pre (Sheshan 
v. 34, the name of a Misrite slave, which may represent 7^*3 
(Cushan); see, however, Sheshan. t. K. C. 

SISERA (Nnp'D. § 51 ; on meaning, see below; 
C 6 IC< 5 <P< 5 < [B], CIC< 5 <P<JS [AL]; in Judg. 620, mA [A]). 

t. The leader of the Canaanites opposed to Deborah 
and Barak (Judg. if). The narrative, however, is 
inconsistent, and presents Sisera in a twofold aspect ; 
according to the poem ( 5 ) he is the greatest of the 
confederate Canaanite kings, whilst the prose account 
( 4 ) represents him merely as the general 1 of Jabin 
king of Ilazor, and as having his abode in Kadesh (so 
Mart}., see Harosheth). See further Deborah and 
Siiamgar. In the latter article the difficult name 
Sisera is considered ; it has probably not a Hittite but 
a N. Arabian origin. If the Nethinim are really (see 
Che. Amer. J. of T/ieo/., July 1901, pp. 433 ff.) 
Ethanites or N. Arabians, the explanation here offered 
will be confirmed (see, however, Nethinim). See 2, 
below. The royal city of Sisera (or Jabin) is {ex 
hyp.) not the Hittite city Kadesh (see Harosheth) 
but the place known as Kadesh-barnea (Kadesh-jerah- 
meel). 

2. The name of a family of (post-exilic) Nethinim: Ezra 2 53 
(P> om. owapaja] [AL]); Xeh.755 (o-enrapaO [A], aeo-ei. I BN], 
om, L]); 1 Esd. 632 (aepap [BA], Askrer [AV], Serar [RV]). 

SISINNES (cicinnhc). ’governor of Syria (Coele- 
syria) and Phoenicia,' 1 Esd. 67 7 1. The name is also 
that of a faithful courtier of Darius, Arr. i. 253 vii. 64 
(-la-coys). On its possible origin, see Tatnai (the 
corresponding name in Ezra, Neh.). 

SISMAI (“ODD), 1 Ch. 2 4 o+ RV, AV Sisamai. 

SISTRA. See Music, § 3 (3). 

SITNAH (njpb ; exOptB [ADL, om. E]), the name 
of one of the contested wells in the story of Isaac and 
Abimelech, Gen. 2621. The name still lingers ; see 
Rehoboth. 

SITHRI nny), Ex. 622 RV, AV Zithri. 

SIVAN (JVD; Esth. 89; Bar. 18 ). See Month, 

§2. 

SKIRT. 1. hil, brj 1 (Ex. 2833 RV [AV 4 hem ’], Is. 
61 RV n, tf- [EV ‘train’]). 2 The word, like the cognate 

5 This seems to be not original; cp Jabin and see Judges, 

§ 7. 

2 In Is. 6 1 the Tg. and © avoid the anthropomorphism of the 
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iobel ( 7 nV, Is. 47 2f, RV ‘ train ’) is derived from a root 
meaning ‘to hang down.’ It is only the mantle that 
has a skirt or train, and in this lies the whole point of 
Is. 47 2 ; the ' tender and delieate ’ maidens remove the 
veil and flowing robe to perform the work of slaves. 

2. kdndphy ralher ‘corner’ or loose-flowing end. See 
Fringes, and cp Sack. 

3. pehy See Collar, 2 (col. 858). 1. a. 

SKULL. See Calvary, Golgotha. 

SLAUGHTERMEN (Gen. 37 36 AW-, etc.). See 
Executioner, i. 

SLAVERY. The word does not occur in EV. 
‘Slave* is found only twice in AV (Jer. 2 14, and here only in 
italics as an explanation of JV3 [‘ home-born slave ’J; Rev. 
18 13 for o-io/aa7w)> and twice in RV (Dt. 2114 24 7, ? 

* deal with as a slave [marg. chattel] ’; AV 4 make merchandise 
of’). The Heb. 'ebed, is rendered * servant ’ (1 K. 2 39 etc.). 

Among the Hebrews, as in the ancient world in 
general, there was no such thing as free labour in the 

1 Hebrew nloc * ern sense ; men-servants and maid- 

* - servants were the property of their 

®* masters — in other words, were slaves. 
We must carefully dissociate this word, however, from 
certain ideas inseparably connected with it in the modern 
Christian world. In the Hebrew conception there was 
no such profound difference between the slave’s relation 
to the head of the house, and that held by the other 
members of the family. Free-born wives and free-born 
children are legally all alike under the power of the 
master of the house. The father can sell his children 
as well as his slaves to another Israelite. The slaves 
are not regarded as beings of an inferior order, but are 
true members of the family, and, though destitute of 
eivil rights, are nevertheless regarded as fellowmen, 
and, indeed, if of Israelite descent, are held in as high 
esteem as freemen who at the same time are foreigners. 
Considered in itself, therefore, there is no degradation 
attaching to slavery. This is sufficiently shown by the 
one notorious fact that a man would not infrequently 
sell himself into slavery, and voluntarily remain in that 
condition. 

In the legal and actual standing of the slave the 
point whether he was an Israelite or not was exceedingly 

2. Slaves : their J 


3. Master and 
slave. 


important. The bulk of the slaves 
in ancient Israel would seem to have 


^ ’ * belonged to the non-Israelite cate¬ 

gory. In the main they had become slaves—as all 
ancient law sanctioned — through the fortune of war. 
There existed, indeed, also in Israel the barbarous 
custom of the herem (see Ban). The war being re¬ 
garded as a war of Yahw&, the entire booty was often 
devoted 4 to Yahw6 ’ ; that is to say, every living thing 
was put to death, and every lifeless thing destroyed (see, 
e.g. , 1S. 15 ). In the otherwise humane Dt. even, 
only the women and children of conquered towns are 
to be spared — i.e.y made slaves. Desire of gain doubt¬ 
less often interposed as a practical corrective of this 
cruel precept, and it is probable that, as a rule, the 
custom was to turn to account as slaves the men as 
well as the women (1 S. 15 1 K. 20 39 f etc.). Israelites 
also, we may be sure, had frequent opportunities, if so 
minded, for buying slaves in foreign markets. Their 
Phoenician neighbours, with whom they always had 
active commercial relations, were famous throughout 
antiquity as slave-dealers (cp Am. 16 ). The ‘strangers 
within the gates ’ must also, occasionally at least, have 
found themselves compelled to sell themselves or their 
children. And, lastly, the slave population was con¬ 
stantly augmented by the birth of children to slaves in 
the home of their master—th z ySlide bdyith (rrn n 1 ?’) of 

Gen. 14 14—children who, of course, were themselves 
also slaves. 

The master's right of property in his slaves of foreign 

figure by rendering rpip’ VT (‘the brilliancy of his glory’) and 
fiofa respectively. 
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origin was unlimited. He eould sell them, or give 
them away to Israelites or non-Israelites 
as he eliose. Yet these slaves, too, 
were by no means left absolutely 
defenceless to the eapriee of their owner. The old 
consuetudinary law interposed energetically on their 
behalf. The master was not entitled to kill them ; the 
killing of a slave was a punishable offence—a provision 
whieh beeomes all the more noticeable when it is 
remembered that in the ease of children the father did 
possess a limited power of life and death (see Law and 
Justice, §§ 10 14). With the Greeks and Romans this 
power was, as regards slaves, a matter of course. The 
master’s right of punishment was, in Israel, further 
restricted, and the slave protected from serious mal¬ 
treatment, by the rule that the slave became entitled to 
his freedom if his master in chastising him had done 
him some lasting bodily injury, sueh as the loss of an 
eye or of a tooth (Ex. 21 26 f). Even in such eases, 
indeed, the principle that the slave was the property of 
his master was not lost sight of. T he law exempted the 
master from punishment if an interval of at least a day 
had elapsed between the maltreatment of the slave and 
his death. The presumption was that the death had 
not been intended, and it was held that the master had 
suffered penalty enough in the loss of his property, 4 for 
he is his money’ (Ex. 21 20 [21]). The killing or maiming 
of another man’s slave was also regarded only as injury 
done to property, for which compensation was required. 
Thus, if a slave were gored by a vicious ox the owner 
of the ox had to pay a compensation of thirty shekels to 
the owner of the dead slave for his negligence in not 
looking after an ox known to be dangerous. (The sum 
mentioned clearly represents the average value of a 
good slave at the time of the enactment.) The owner 
of the ox was not liable to any further penalty, however, 
though when a free man was killed in like circumstances 
the case was one of murder and the owner of the ox 
was punished with death (Ex. 21 28^). The runaway 
slave also enjoyed the protection of ancient eustom. 
The prohibition of extradition indeed is not met with in 
express terms earlier than Dt. ( 23 15/.); but we may 
safely take it that aneient eustom, at least, did not 
require extradition as a matter of course. 'The decision 
in each case, as it arose, lay in the discretion of the city 
to which the fugitive had betaken himself. Shimei, for 
example, must in person come and fetch his slaves who 
had fled to Gath (1 K. 239 f). Lastly, the slave was 
protected against over-driving by the institution of the 
Sabbath, whieh, in the view of the ancient law-giver, 
aimed specially at the benefit of slaves and the lower 
animals (Ex. 23 12 Dt. 512 ff.). 

The legal position of the foreign female slave was 
still better. She was often her master’s concubine—as 
is shown by the loan-word pittges ; Gr. 7raA\a/ds), 
which the Hebrews doubtless got from the Phoenicians. 
Dt. ( 21 10^!) gives precise regulations for the case of an 
Israelite owner who seeks thus to appropriate a female 
captive. He is not allowed to take her at once ; 
she must after coming into his house shave her head 
and pare her nails and bewail her father and mother for 
a full month, after whieh her master may espouse her. 
This regulation, also, we may safely assume to have 
rested on aneient eustom. 

It must furlher be remembered that to ancient feeling there 
was nothing degrading in the idea of ihe master of a female 
slave being lord also of her body, any more than there now is 
in modern Islam. As is shown elsewhere (see Marriage, § 1), 
the freewoman also became a wife by purchase, and there is no 
essential difference in the position of a secondary wife. The 
position of the concubine is superior to that of the ordinary slave 
in this, that her master is not at liherty to sell her again. As 
regards the foreign concuhine indeed this is expressly laid down 
only in Deuteronomy : her master must free her if he desires !o 
put her away. Rut this also certainly comes from ancient 
practice common to the Israelites with other Semitic peoples. 
Even now it is held among the Arabs Ip be a shameful thing for 
a master to sell a slave who has been his concubine, especially if 
she have borne children to him ; and this had the sanction of 
antiquity even in Mohammed’s time (cp WRS, Kin. 73). 
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Slaves of Israelite descent were in the minority. 
Kidnapping of slaves within the tribes of Israel was 
severely prohibited both by law and by ancient usage 
(Ex. 21 16), though this did not prevent its occasional 
occurrence (Gen. 3726^), in which case, however, it 
was prudent to send the victims abroad. There were, 
however, other ways in which Israelites could become 
the property of Israelites. The Hebrew parent was at 
liberty to sell his children into slavery, only not to a 
foreigner; and doubtless there were many cases in 
which poor men availed themselves of this right (Ex. 
21 7 ff.). The insolvent debtor also was sold (2 K. 4 i 
Am. 26 86 Xeh. 5 5 8). So too the convicted thief, 
who was unable to make good his theft (Ex. 22 2/".); 
according to Josephus {Ant. iv. 82) he was in this case 
given to the person he had robbed (cp a provision in the 
law of the twelve tables). Finally, in cases of great 
poverty, a last resort was for a man to declare himself 
and his family the property of some well-to-do person 
(Lev. 2539 47). What is related of the patriarch Jacob 
may also have frequently occurred ; a suitor who w'as 
unable to pay the mohar or purchase-money demanded 
for the bride would voluntarily hire himself as a slave 
for a fixed time to the father of the girl (Gen. 2918 ; cp 
Makkiagk, § 1). 

The position of such Israelite slaves was considerably 
better than that of those of foreign origin. The main 

__ . . difference, so far as the law was con- 

4. Manumission. cerneclj j. lv j n this, that the foreign 

slave remained a slave all his life, whilst the Hebrew slave 
had a legal right to manumission, and within a definite 
time had to be released for nothing. According to the 
Book of the Covenant the slavery of an Israelite lasted 
six years ; in the seventh year he again became free 
(Ex. 21 1 ff .). The story of Jacob warrants the con¬ 
jecture that in the original custom the Hebrew slave 
served for seven full years, and that later, under the 
influence of the Sabbatical idea, the beginning of the 
seventh year was taken as fixing the date of the release 
(cp Stade, GVI 1 378). By the seventh year of course is 
meant, not the Sabbatical year of a still later time, but 
a relative term reckoned from the date of the beginning 
of the bondage. If the slave had brought a wife along 
with him, she, and doubtless also their children, became 
free along with himself. If, however, he had entered 
into bondage alone and afterwards as a slave had 
received a wife from his master, she and also the 
children remained the properly of the master (Ex. 
21 7^). Manifestly, in the case of a wife being given 
to a slave, only a foreign woman could be intended ; 
for the Hebrew female slave the master had either to 
take to himself or give to his son (see below). A 
characteristic light on the whole position of the Hebrew 
slave is shed by another fact ; the law can presume that 
in many cases the slave will prefer not to use his legal 
right to his liberty, but will voluntarily elect to remain 
in bondage. The rule just mentioned, regulating the 
retention of wife and children, must frequently have 
produced such cases ; another cause will be mentioned 
later. If the slave desired to remain with his master in 
perpetuity, his master was to bring him before ‘ Slohlm ' 
and there fix his ear with an awl to the door-post (Ex. 
21 5/.; cp I)t. 15 16/). Interpreters are not agreed as to 
whether by 4 elohim ’ we are to understand the sanctuary, 
and that the declaration could only be duly made 
there. See col. 3224, note 2. Deuteronomy says 
nothing about the sanctuary, but doubtless assumes that 
the ceremony will Ik: in the house of the master. This 
might be a result of the concentration of the cultus at 
Jerusalem ; but it might equally well be held to show 
that neither also did the ancient custom reflected in the 
Book of the Covenant prescribe a ceremony at the 
sanctuary, and that by 4 Hohim ’ are meant the house¬ 
hold gods, 1 the Penates which in old times were found 

l [See Nowack, HA 177, and especially Eerdmans, Th.T, 
4 De beteekenis van elohim in het Bondsboek,' 28272^ (1894).] 
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in every house (cp c.g., 1 S. 19 1 3 ; see Tekaphim). 
The ceremony can have had no other meaning than 
that the car of the slave—that is, his obedience—is 
firmly nailed to this house and pledged to it for all time 
coming. 

Elsewhere also boring the ears is met with as a sign of slavery ; 
c.g., among the Mesopotamians (Juv. 1 104), Arabs (Petr. Sat. 
102), the Lydians (Xen. Ana>>. iii. 1 31), and others (see Di. on 
Ex. 21 5/). 

Deuteronomy advances a step (15 13/. ), and requires 
of the master that he shall not send his slave away 
empty but shall give him a liberal present from flock 
and threshing-floor and winepress. Here we catch 
sight of another motive which may have often induced 
the slave to remain in voluntary bondage : the emanci¬ 
pated slave, if quite destitute, was in worse case in a 
state of freedom than before—left to his own resources, 
exposed to every hardship and oppression. To the 
man who had no land of his own the position of a free 
working man, or any other favourable opportunity of 
earning a livelihood, was hardly attainable at all, or, if 
attainable, only to a very limited degree. Many a man 
might therefore prefer slavery with comfort to freedom 
with destitution. The precepts of Deuteronomy are 
not complied with. The legislator himself feels that he 
is leaving much to the discretion of masters, and therefore 
exhorts them all the more earnestly (v. 18) : 4 It shall 
not seem hard to thee ; ... for Yahwe thy God shall 
bless thee [therefore] in all that thou doest.' What we 
read in Jer. 348 ^ is significant of much ; in the time 
of a great distress, when Jerusalem was under siege, 
Zedekiah ordered the inhabitants of the city to free 
their Israelite bondmen and bondwomen, and so to 
fulfil the commandment that had been so neglected. 
But hardly had deliverance come and the siege been 
raised before the liberated slaves were again reduced to 
bondage. 

P will not have any such thing as slavery for an 
Israelite. If an Israelite finds himself driven by 

v - poverty to sell himself into slavery, he is 
5 T vf °* not xn realit > r to re S ardcd as a slave, but 

J u uee. ag a f ree W age-carncr or gcr ( Lev. 25 35 39 /.). 
For all Israelites together are the servants of Yahw e, w ho 
brought the nation up out of the land of Egypt ; they 
must not therefore treat one another as slaves (Lev. 
2542). In the matter of emancipation, indeed, the 
law r had to yield to the force of custom ; but the eman¬ 
cipation of the Hebrew slave was no longer 10 occur in 
the seventh year of his slavery, but only in the year of 
Jubilee, every fiftieth year. In this year (see Jubilee) 
all land reverts to its original owner ; the liberated slave 
thus has the means of subsistence secured for himself 
and his family. 

The attempt (Oehler, PR /si 2 ) 14 341 f.)lo interpret ihis law as 
having in view only those slaves who, when the year of Jubilee 
came, had not yet been six years in bondage, and that thus the 
Jubilee release coexists as an institution with that of the seven- 
years’ release, finds no support in the text itself; neither can we 
(so Di.) interpret the law as relating only to those slaves who, 
previously, at the seventh year’s release, had voluntarily re¬ 
mained in bondage, and who now in any case have to go free in 
the year of Jubilee ; had this been meant, it would have been 
said. 

It is only in the case of his having been compelled to 
sell himself to a gcr or foreigner in the land that the 
law'offers the Israelite the possibility of an earlier release 
(in such a case he cannot reckon on the same brotherly 
treatment as with a brother Israelite). Here a redemp¬ 
tion was possible, the right of which belonged not only 
to the nearest kinsman, the brother or uncle on the 
father’s side, but also to the bondman himself if in the 
meanwhile he had come into possession of means. The 
price of redemption also was fixed by law, and in a 
sense very favourable to the slave or his redeemer. The 
purchase - money originally paid by his present owner 
w as to be regarded as a sort of hire paid in advance for 
the years of service from the date of purchase till the 
next jubilee, 1 and above this a sum proportionate to the 

l An indirect confirmation of w’hat has already been said — 
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time which may have been spent up to the time of the 
Jubilee year was to be paid as redemption-money, so 
much for each year (Lev. 25 47 ff.). Such a regulation 
clearly presupposes post-exilic conditions. Before the 
exile the case of an Israelite being compelled to sell 
himself to a foreigner was hardly conceivable. The 
foreigners in the land were few, and were themselves 
in a position more closely approaching that of the slave 
than that of the freeman (see Law and Justice, 
§ 14^). Since the exile, however, a large non-Jewish 
population had settled in Judaea, and, to the great 
mortification of the Jews, had attained a position of 
wealth and prosperity in marked contrast with that 
of the poor returning exiles. 

In so far as these laws are bound up with the idea of 
a year of jubilee they of course were never carried into 
practical effect any more than the year itself was ob¬ 
served. But the idea underlying them nevertheless 
gained the upper hand ; the idea, namely, that for an 
Israelite to own his brother Israelite as a slave is irre¬ 
concilable with the essential nature of the theocracy. 
The poor who had sunk to such a degree of poverty 
realised the ignominy of such a position as they had 
never done before ; essentially they knew themselves 
the equals of their rich brethren and the possessors of 
equal privileges. When in Nehemiah’s day the severe 
stress of the times had compelled numbers of the poorer 
people to pledge themselves and their children to their 
richer brethren to save themselves from starvation, the 
situation was shocking to them, and they turned to 
Xehemiah. Nehemiah took their part, censured the 
nobles and wealthier classes for their impiety, and 
succeeded in inducing them to free their poor brethren 
from their mortgages (Neh. 5 ijF.). This fundamental 
principle—that no Jew can ever be a slave—was taken 
over by the later Talmudic law ; even the thief, who 
had been sold for his crime, was not to be regarded as a 
slave (see Winter, op. cit. \off .). And when the manifold 
wars of Seleucids and Ptolemies again and again reduced 
multitudes of Jews to slavery under heathen masters, 
their redemption was regarded as a sacred duty and a 
meritorious service (1 Macc. 341 2 Macc. 811). 

The same legal principles apply substantially to the Israelite 
female slave ; but in the older period the release at the end of 
the seven years could not apply, the woman being her master’scon* 
cubine. If an Israelite gin was sold by her father to a master— 



respect of ‘food and raiment and duty of marriage.' If he failed 
in any of these respects, he had to set her at liberty for nothing. 
If the purchaser did not desire to marry her at all, he could give 
her to his son as concubine. If, however, he did not wish this 
either, then he could sell her only to a purchaser who wished 
her for a concubine, not to a foreigner; but, holding this 
position, she could not become a freewoman in the seventh year. 
Not till we reach the time of D do we find the privilege of release 
in the seventh year claimed for her with the option of voluntarily 
remaining in slavery. It appears that in the time of D the 
ancient custom according to which the female slave had the 
position of concubine no longer prevailed. According to 
Talmudic decisions a wife can never be sold as a slave ; but the 
father had the right to sell his daughter as long as she was under 
marriageable age (cp Winter, op. cit.). 

From what has been said it will be manifest that the 
lot of slaves, in its legal aspects, was not specially 
„ , , hard, and custom, even if in various 

e rospec . reS p ects 0 f ten coming short of the law, 
in other important respects demanded more. From 
everything that we read about slaves we gather that they 
were treated as members of the family, and that the 
head cared for their well-being as for that of his own 
children. The whole manner of their relations with 
their masters shows that they were treated, not as 
dumb, driven creatures, but as men with minds of their 
own which they were free to express. 

Saul is indebted to his slave for his information about Samuel 
the seer and his importance, and it is his slave who lends him 
the prophet’s fee (1 S. It is a slave who advises Abigail 

that the law knows nothing of a release in the seventh year. 
Otherwise the reckoning would have to refer to the seventh year 
also, and not merely to the year of Jubilee. 
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to make peace with David—quite against the will of the master 
of the house—and she follows his advice (1 S. 25 14 pf.). Eliezer 
in the patriarchal legend figures as the comptroller of the house¬ 
hold. and is invested with a sort of guardianship over Isaac, the 
son of the house (Gen. 24 1 jffl). Compare also the relation of 
Ziba to Meribbaal, Jonathan’s son (2 S. 9 iff. 10 1 ff.). The 
slave could even marry the daughter of the house (1 Ch. 2 
and, failing a son, become the heir (Gen. 15 2 Jf.). 

In the last resort this favourable position of slaves 
arose from the fact that as members of the family they 
were admitted to the family worship. To the ancient 
view this came as a matter of course. The slave could 
not have his own worship, his own god ; as housemate 
he must necessarily participate in the worship of the 
master of the house. So Eliezer prays to ‘ the God of 
his master Abraham’ (Gen. 24 12, etc.). The Priestly 
Code expressly demands the circumcision of slaves 
(Gen. 17 12). This, too, must have been in ancient 
times a matter of course. Otherwise the alien slave 
would have been a continual source of religious pollution 
for the whole house. This also is the tacit presupposi¬ 
tion of Deuteronomy when in its humane concern for 
the slave it requires that he be allowed to participate in 
| sacrifice and feast ( 12 i 8 16 n). The non-Israelite, the 
j uncircumcised person, could not possibly be admitted 
! to a share in the sacrificial meal. The slave, being 
admitted to the family worship, becomes (in the earliest 
, times when ancestor-worship comes in) capable of con¬ 
tinuing this worship and thus of inheriting (see above). 
It is in this standing which the slave enjoys as a co-reli¬ 
gionist and fellow-worshipper that the most powerful 
possible motive is found for his master to treat him with 
kindness and fatherly care, just as to-day, in Islam, 
slaves as fellow-believers are treated with all humane¬ 
ness. The brotherhood in the faith in Islam now, as 
in Israel of old, is not, as unfortunately it has come to 
be in the Christian world, a mere empty phrase, but a 
very real force. 

See, besides the handbooks of Hebrew archaeology, Michaelis, 
Jllos. Recht, § 127 /. ; Saalschtitz, Das mosaische Rccht, 2 236/4 
the articles on slavery in Winer, Schenkel, 
7. Bibliography. Riehm, Herzog-Plitt, Guthe ; the mono¬ 
graphs by Mieiziner {Die Verhiiltnisse der 
| Sklaztcn bet den alien Hcbriiem , 1859), Mandl ( Das Sklaz'en - 
rccht des A 7’, 1886), Griinfeld (Die Stcllung der Sklavcn bei 
den fuden nach bibl. u. talmud. Qucllen , 1886), Winter ( Die 
S tel lung der Sklaven bei den Jnden in rcchtlicher u. 
gescllschaftlicher Bezichung nach tabu. Quellen , 1886). 

I. B. 

SLEEVE (D 2 ), Gen. Tizff, 2 S. 13 18 RV m £- See 
Tunic, § 1. 

SLIME (Tjn, ac(}>aAtoc 1 ; in Ex. ac<J>&Ato- 

TTICC&). hemdr , as distinguished from homer, 'mortar, 
clay,' always denotes the raw material, RV m £- correctly 
‘bitumen’ (Gen. 11 3 14 10 [where Var. Bib. suggests 
‘ naphtha ’], Ex. 23+ [see Pitch]). On the philology of 
the two terms see Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdiv. 161, and on 
the biblical passages cited, see Babel [Tower of], 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and Moses, § 3 (col. 32071, 
respectively, and cp generally Babylonia, § 15 ; Bitu¬ 
men ; Clay ; Dead Sea, § 6 ; Morter. 

SLING. Two Hebrew words have been so rendered. 

1. kcla<j-<fiev86in) [7rerpo/3dAo? in Job 41 20 \ fund a; 1 S. 
17 40 50 25 29 2 Ch. 20 14 Job 41 20 Zech. 9 15 Ecclus. 47 4. 

2. n^yp, margemdh, afev 80107, Prov. 20 8t, AY and RYnig. 
(RV ‘heap of stones'; so Frankenberg). ‘The least im¬ 
probable translation is that of A V ’ (Toy, aii loc .); but the sense 
of‘sling’ seems incapable of proof. Like non in Ps. 08 28 the 
word is probably corrupt. 

3. <r<fx:i'S6iaj, 1 Macc. 0 51 (‘instruments for casting fire and 
stones, and pieces to cast darts and slings’). See Siegk, § 4. 

[In r S. 14 14^, the text of which in NIT is corrupt (as a refer¬ 
ence to AV and RV will suggest), © introduces a mention of 
‘pehbles,’ apparently meaning sling stones. The words are ev 
/ 3 oAi<zt kol l [ev TreTpo/SoAoi? xai Iv] ko% Aa£iv tov irebtov. For 
mtff "V 3 X © seems to have read ."Pirn * 1 X 31 , ‘ and with flints (of 
the plain).’ Rut this does not at all suit. We must look further. 
There are many parallels for this correction of "10 X (RV ‘ in 

1 Derivation unknown. Possibly Semitic, though the sug¬ 
gested connection with the root found in the Heb. taphal, ‘ be¬ 
smear,’ does not commend itself. 
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an acre of land'; cp Acre), into ‘ the garrison * (see 

v. 15). The scribe first wrote 21515, and then, having omitted the 
article, wrote it again more correctly 2SO.T Out of 21i?rn 
by transposition and corruption, rnCHCS* arose. ‘Pebbles’ 
(Ko\\a£) also appears in 1 Macc. IO73; slingers, it is implied, 
would find a lack of sling-stones in the Philistian plain (cp 
Flint).—t. k. c.] 

From its simplicity, it might have been inferred that 
the sling (y>p), an improvement upon the simple act of 
throwing stones, 1 was one of the earliest forms of 
weapon. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
it was employed in quite remote times by shepherds 
as a protection against wild animals, by agriculturists 
to drive away birds (Wilk. Anc. Eg. I381), and also by 
hunters (Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria , 1 312 
[1878]), and by the light-armed soldier in warfare (ibid. 
1 210; for the Arabians cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 2176). 
In Palestine the shepherd carried a sling, in addition to 
his staff, and a bag to hold his smooth stone bullets 
(iS. I?4o); and the Benjamite warriors are supposed 
to have been renowned for their effective use of this 
weapon, employing it as well with the left hand as 
with the right (cpjudg. 20 i 6 1 Ch. 122). In Judith 
97 it is mentioned as one of the weapons in which the 
Assyrians trusted. 

\Ve possess illustrations of the sling from Egypt, from 
Assyria (Layard, Nineveh [1852], 332), and from 
Rome. The Egyptian slinger is in the act of throwing 
(Wilk. I210). The sling is made of a platted thong,' 2 
the centre being broad enough to form a receptacle (^3, 
kaph, 1 S. 25 29) for the stone. 3 One end seems to be 
attached to the hand, the other being simply held ; the 
part of the sling in which the stone is lodged is loosely 
supported by the other hand. The sling is swung over 
the head (cp Ecclus. 4?4), apparently with some such 
motion as in bowling, the loose end dying into the air. 
The stones are carried in a bag which hangs from the 
shoulder. In the illustration from Rome the sling 
(funda) seems to be of the same kind (see Rich, Diet. 
under ‘ funda ') ; but only one hand is employed, whilst 
the stones are held in a fold of the slinger’s mantle by 
the other. 4 The slingers seem to have worn, as a rule, 5 
no armour, and to have carried no other weapons 
(Erman, Anc. Eg. 524 ; cp Rich, under ‘ Funditores ’). 
A. Lang ( Homer and the Epic, 375 f) explains why 
there arc so few references to the sling in Homer 
(see //. I3599 7 l6 ) by the remark that Homer ‘scarcely 
ever speaks at all of the equipment of the light-armed 
crowd ’ ; the sling ‘ was the weapon of the unarmed 
masses, as of David in Israel.’ 

The sling is still used in Syria, in Egypt, and in Arabia. You 
may still come upon young Syrian shepherds practising with their 
slings (see, c.g., Harper, In Scripture Lands, 140); Doughty 
speaks of Arah boys ‘ armed as it were against some savage 
beast with slings in their hands ’ (Ar. Des. 1 432), but Thomson 
(Land and Book [1894], 572) only saw it used at Hasbeiya, on 
Mount Hermon, by boys in ‘ mimic warfare.' 

It was long in use among Europeans, too, even the simplest 
form of it (see above) surviving. Thus it was used by the 
Anglo-Saxons, though ‘ whether for warfare or the chase alone, 
it is not easy to determine’ (Hewitt, Ancient Armour in 
Europe , 1 58 f, fig. on p. 59). Hewitt also gives later instances 
(I156; see the interesting plates, xxvii. 1. li.); it was used in 
battle as late as the sixteenth century (8605). m. A. C. 


1 Still skilfully exercised by the Arabs (Doughty, Ar. Des. 
2238402), as it was amongst the X. American Indians (School¬ 
craft, as quoted in Keller, Lake Dwellings [ET], 1 141 ; ‘ there 
is evidence to show that, as an amusement, it was “very 
common amongst the ancient races’”). The practice seems to 
have continued, even among the Romans, in addition to the 
other ; the accensi , as distinguished from the funditores , threw 
the stones with their hands (see Rich, Diet, under ‘Fundi¬ 
tores ’). 

2 Slings were also made of ‘ twisted hair, sometimes human 
hair’ (Schliemann, / lios , 437 [1880I). 

3 Cp Keller, Lake Dwellings [ET], 1 141, ‘broader in the 
middle, in order to keep the projectile as in a hood or cap.’ 

4 * Like the bow, the sling gained its real importance after the 
Carthaginian wars, owing to the skill of the Balearic allies’ 
(F. Ilaeflfer, The Life of the Greeks and Romans [ET], 574^). 

5 There were, no doubt, exceptions. Cp F. Haeffer, The 
Life of the Greeks and Romans [ET], 574/I 
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SLUICE ("OlT), Is. 19 10 AV, after Tg. Most 
moderns render, ‘ all those who work for hire ("cb) will 
be grieved ('d;»x, cp Pool, i) in soul.’ So virtually RV. 

SMITH. 1. L‘Hn; see Handicrafts, § i ; cp 
Charasiiim. 

2. "DDE, masger ; 2 K. 24 116 Jer. 24 1 29 2, everywhere I| Chn 
(1. above). 

SMYRNA (cmypna \VH, zm. Ti, Rev. In; eV 
2 /jivpirr), Rev. 2 8). 1 Smyrna is a very ancient town ; its 

1 History ^ stor y falls ’ nto tvvo distinct periods, 

of old city assoc ' ate d with two distinct sites. Old 
Smyrna (77 7ra\cua —/jLt'pva, Strabo, 646 ; 
cp Paus. vii. 5 i) stood at the NE. corner of the bay 
under Mt. Sipylos above the alluvial plain of the mod. 
Iiurnabat. It was said to have been built by the 
Amazons (Strabo, 550), in whom we may trace a 
tradition of the Hittite occupation of Lydia. To them 
also was ascribed the foundation of Ephesus, Cyme, and 
Myrina. 2 

The Amazons were primarily the priestesses of that Asiatic 
nature-goddess whose worship the Hittites introduced into 
western Asia Minor (see Ephesus, Diana). Upon the arrival 
of the Greeks in Asia Minor the town was occupied by the 
northern section, who are called the gEolians; but the Colo¬ 
phonians seized it by treachery, and thenceforth it ranked as an 
Ionic city (Herod. 1 150). Its position gave it the command of 
the trade of the valley of the Hermus which flows into its gulf, 
and made it the most powerful rival of the Lydian capital, 
Sardis, which lay on the middle Hermus, about 54 R. m. to the 
East. Hence a primary object of the policy of the Lydian 
dynasty of the Mermnadm was to make themselves masters of 
Smyrna and the other Greek towns on the coast (see Lydia). 

Smyrna successfully resisted the attack of Gyges 
(Paus. iv. 21 5 ix. 292 ), but succumbed to that of 
Alyattes (about 580 b.c. ; Herod. 1 16). Smyrna was 
destroyed, and its inhabitants dispersed in villages ; * it 
was organised on the native Anatolian village system, 
not asa Greek 7r6\ts' (Rams. Hist. Geog. AM 62, n. ; cp 
Strabo, 646, Au 5 u w 5 e KaTaairaadvroov ttjo 'IS.p.vpvav 
7 repi TCTpandaia Hri) SiereXeaev oiKovpLevr) Kwp.r}86v). 
The trade of Smyrna was taken over by Phocsea, which, 
like the other Greek towns, was absorbed in the Lydian 
empire ; when Phocma in its turn was destroyed by the 
Persians, Ephesus became the chief commercial city in 
this region. Some of the extant early elcctrum or gold 
coins with the lion type, usually classed as issued by 
Sardis, may really be mementoes of the early com¬ 
mercial greatness of Smyrna (so Rams. op. cit. 62). 

Alexander the Great, warned, it is said, by a vision 
(Paus. vii. 5 i), conceived the design of restoring Smyrna 

2 The new citv as a city ' This design " as actuallv 

z. me new city. carried into cffect by his succe ssors 

Antigonus and Lysimachus ; the earliest undoubtedly 

Smvrnnean coins are in fact tetradraehms of Lysimachus, 

bearing the turreted head of Cybele with whose worship 

Smyrna was always prominently associated. New 

Smyrna thus arose, nearly three hundred years after its 

destruction. The new site, about three miles (Strabo, 

634, irepi ct/coai aradiovs) S. ol the old site, was on the 

shore of the gulf, at the foot of Mount Pagos, the last 

western member of that chain of hills which, under 

various names (Olympus, Tmolus), divides the valley 

of the Hermus from that of the Cayster. The natural 

beauty of the mountain-girt plain was remarked by the 


The architecture of the city was worthy of its setting. 
The streets were laid out in straight lines at right angles 


4 ^.pvpvav js read in the ‘ western ' text for M vppa in Acts 27 5 
in D. The more ancient form of the name, down to the end of 
Trajan, was Zpvpva or 'Ipvpva ; later it was written in the 
familiar form Ipvpva (Cpvpra). See the coins, and cp Furneaux, 
note on Tac. Ann. 363. 

2 The part of Ephesus which owed its foundation to the 
Amazons was called Samorna or Smyrna (Strabo, 633^). And 
Myrina is evidently the same word, initial 2 being lost, as in 
pixpos for (Tpucpos (Sayce on Herod. 1 15). 

3 Pliny, IIN 531 ‘ montes Asia; nobilissimi in hoc tractu fere 
explicant se’; Strabo, 646, xaAAtVrrj rwr 7ra<rwi', pepos piv ti 
e\ov<ra kit opfi TtreiXK Tpivov> k.t.A. 
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to one another, after the system of Hippodamus of Miletus, 
who had so laid out Thurii (443 b.c.) and the Pirmus 
for Pericles (for the *l7r7ro5d/u,eio$ Tpoiros see Aristot. Pol. 

4 ( 7 ) 11 = 1330 b, 21 /). Extending from the temple of 
Cybele, the ‘ Golden Street ’ ran right across the city to the 
opposite temple of ‘Zeus upon the Heights.’ The only 
drawback was that, being unprovided with drains, the streets 
were sometimes flooded by storm-water (Strabo, 646). Many 
temples (those of Cybele, Zeus, the Nemeses, Apollo, Asklepios, 
and Aphrodite Stratonikis were the chief), a Stadium, an 
Odeum, a Public Library, an Homerium dedicated to Homer, 
a Theatre (one of the largest in Asia Minor), and several two- 
storied Stoai (Strabo, l.C. <rrocu re peydbat Terpayiovot, eTrtVeSot 
re koX turepwot.) made Smyrna one of the most magnificent cities 
of the East. Few remains of this ancient splendour survive. 

Smyrna also possessed a good harbour, which could be closed 
(Strabo, l.c. \iprjo xAetcrro?). Apart from the prosperity arising 
from the fact that the hulk of the trade of the Hermus valley 
passed through its port, the territory of Smyrna was very fertile 
and produced much wine. 

The people of New Smyrna were gifted with political 
sagacity which stood them in good stead in dealing with 
the Seleucidm and afterwards with the Romans. The 
decree is still extant (243 B.c.) in which mention is 
made of the temple of Aphrodite Stratonikis, which was 
(by a sort of false etymology or play upon words) 
associated with the honour paid by the Smyrnaeans to 
Stratonice, wife of Antiochus I. (see CIG 3137 = Hicks, 
Manual, no. 176). In return, Seleucus II. declared 
both the temple and the city to have rights of asylum. 
By this pronouncement the city was removed from his 
jurisdiction and probably exempted from the necessity 
of providing troops or of receiving his garrisons (see 
Holm, Gk. Hist., ET, 4449). During the war with 
Antiochus the Great the Smyrnaeans embraced the 
Roman cause and were, upon its conclusion, granted 
the privileges of a civitas (sine fcedere ) libera et inununis 
for their loyalty (cp Polyb. 21 48 and CIG 3202, 3204 /.). 

When the Romans finally occupied Asia, Smyrna became the 
centre of a conventus juridieus which embraced the region from 
Myrina to Teos and the skirts of Mount Sipylos as far as 
Magnesia (Pliny, HIV 5 31 ; Cic. Pro Place. 29). In the war 
with Mithridates it retained its loyal attitude (cp Tac. Ann. 4 56). 
The sole exception to the course of prosperity arose when 
Trebonius, one of Caesar's murderers, took refuge within its walls 
and was besieged by Dolabella, who finally captured the city 
and put Trebonius to death (Strabo, 646; Dio Cass. 47 20 Cic. i 
Phil. 11 2). 

According to Tacitus (Ann. 456), the Smyrnreans had, 
as early as the consulship of Marcus Porcius Cato (195 
B.c. ), erected a temple dedicated to Roma. On the 
ground of their constant loyalty, and this display of it, 
they made claim before Tiberius in 26 a.d. to the 
privilege of erecting a temple to the emperor. Out of 
the list of the contending Asiatic cities Sardis and 
Smyrna were preferred, and Smyrna won the day (see 
Neocoros). There is extant a Smyrnaean coin bearing 
on the obverse a figure of Tiberius in the centre of a 
temple, with the inscription 2 e( 3 cu tt6s T i( 3 lptos (Eckh. 

2s47 ); 

It is not surprising to find, therefore, that, Asia Minor 
being under the Empire the 1 paradise of municipal 
vanity’ (Mommsen, RG 5302), Smyrna vied with its 
neighbours in the accumulation and assertion of empty 
titles. Like Sardis, Pergamos, and other cities (see 
Momms.-Marq. Rom. Staatsve/w. 1 343), she held the 
title of metropolis. 

Her great rival in this respect^was Ephesus, who enjoyed the 
high-sounding titles nputTYf nacrcji' tea t peyiGTr}, and pr)Tp 6 iro\i<; 
rfj? ’Aortas. What exactly the possession of the title Trpajrrj 
implied that the mutual strife for this ‘ primacy ’ (7rptoTeta) 
should have been so keen (cp Aristides, Or. I771, Dind. ; Dio 
Chrys. Or. 2 148 R.) is not certainly known ; but probably it was 
connected with the question of precedence at the games of the 
*couw ’Aortas (see Asiarch). The strife between Smyrna and 
Ephesus continued until the emperor Antoninus settled the 
dispute (Philostr. Op., ed. Kayser, p. 231 24, kol arrr)\ 9 ev r/ 
~pvpva Ta nptijTeia viKuxra). 

The coinage of Smyrna richly illustrates the above points. 
From the time of its ruin by Alyattes to that of its restoration, 
there was of course no issue of coins. The usual silver coins of 
Roman Asia, the Cistophori , in the case of Smyrna bear the 
legend zmvp, with the head of Cybele as a symbol. The im¬ 
perial coins bear the honorary titles NeoiKopam ; npidrun' ’Acrias, 
or 7rpwTwv 'Ayias y vewicoptov Tarn treflacmI»v xaAAei xai pcye 9 et 
(the third Neocorate here asserted begins towards the end of 
Sept. Severus). Certain coins bearing a figure of Homer seated 
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were called *Op.7jpeca (Strabo, 646), and perhaps reproduced 
some statue in the Homerium. In addition to the worship of 
the Sipylene Mother (Cybele) to which the epithet SittvA*}^ on 
certain coins refers, the cult of the Nemeses was largely 
practised in Smyrna, and on some coins are seen figures of two 
Nemeses appearing in a vision to Alexander and charging him 
to restore the city (Paus. vii. 5 1 /.). The Griffin, a frequent 
Sinyrnaean type, symbolises this worship, just as the Lion 
symbolises that of Cybele. 

Points of contact between the above and the address 
in Rev. 28 / are not very obvious, though not entirely 
3 NT refer- wantin S- Probably many phrases would 
ences " upon the ears of those for whom the 
message was intended, with a force which 
is now quite lost. Especially may this have been the 
case at Smyrna, where much importance was attached to 
a method of divination from chance phrases (Paus. 
ix. 11 7, ‘divination by means of voices ... is, to my 
knowledge, more employed by the people of Smyrna 
than by any other such people’). Outside the walls 
there was a ‘sanctuary of voices.’ It has been sug¬ 
gested, therefore, that the words with which the message 
opens would come with peculiar force to those who 
perhaps had heard similar phrases in the pagan mysteries. 
Similarly, the phrase ‘ crown of life ’ ( v. 10, rov (TTe<pavoi> 
ttjs far}s) must inevitably have suggested or have been 
suggested by a prominent feature of life at Smyrna— 
the public Games (cp Paus. vi. M3/. for a striking in¬ 
cident occurring at one of the celebrations held at 
Smyrna, in 68 a.d.). It was on such an occasion 
that the Asiarch Philippus was forced by popular clamour 
to doom the aged Polycarp to death (155 A.D.). The 
Games were characteristic of pagan life, and socially, 
though not politically, they would serve as an effective 
touchstone of sentiment. The fact that on the occasion 
of Polycarp’s martyrdom the Jews also took part in 
accusing him of enmity to the state religion, is strikingly 
in accord with the words of Rev. 29, where the Jews 
of Smyrna are called ‘a synagogue of Satan.’ ‘He 
that overcometh ’ must also be used with reference to 
the gymnastic and other contests familiar to the Smyr¬ 
nreans. It would, however, probably be a mistake to 
confine the suggestiveness of the phraseology too 
narrowly. 

The ‘crown of life,’ for example, may also have associations 
connected with the complimentary crown bestowed upon 
municipal and other officials for good service. It is also note¬ 
worthy that many Sinyrnaean coins show a wreath or crown 
within which is the Lion symbol, or a magistrate's name or 
monogram (see illustration in Head, Hist. Niimm. 509). This 
emblem also might enter into the complex associations of the 
words, which it is the task of historical imagination to revivify. 

Smyrna, now Ismlr, is the commercial capital of Turkey. 
Plan, with very full account of ancient remains and modern 
, town, in Murray’s Handbook of Asia Minor , 70 f. For the 
older Smyrna, see Curtius, Beitr. z. GescJi. und Topographic 
j Kleinasiens , Berl. 1872. \y. j \\\ 

SNAIL occurs twice in the OT as the translation of 
two terms. 

1. l3Cn, hornet (Lev. 1130), where, however, some kind of 
Lizard (q.v.) is meant (RV ‘ sand-lizard ’). 

2. sabbllul (Ps. 588 [9]), a word of uncertain 
etymology, which is found in the Targ. under the form 

The rendering 4 snail ’ is probable and is sup¬ 
ported by the Talm. Shabbdth, 77 b, where Rashi, in 
his commentary, explains it by limace. Ewald, with 
less probability, follows 0 and Vg. (nrjpos, cera) and 
renders 4 melted wax.’ Some land snail is probably 
referred to, and the allusion to its melting away may 
have reference to the trail of slime which the mollusc 
leaves behind it as it crawls, or may refer to the retire¬ 
ment of these animals into cracks and crevices, where 
they are no more seen, at the approach of the dry 
season. The land and freshwater mollusca of Syria 
are fairly numerous and varied, and it is interesting to 
note that the Dead Sea contains no molluscs, whilst the 
sea of Tiberias has a rich molluscan fauna. Bliss (A 
Mound of Many Cities , no) found a quantity of snail 
shells ; ‘ snails had doubtless been used for food. ’ [A 
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strong protest is raised against the prevalent view of the 
text of this passage by Cheync, Ps. ] 

A. E. S.—S. A. C. 

SNARE. For E’jTlD, mokeS; nS, pah ; ^nn, Mb he l; 

also ftp 6 \os ( = rt/fikPs) and nay is ( = mdkes and pah), see Fowl, 
§ 9. For rn'ljp, mesfldah, see Net, 4, and for sebiikah 

(Job IS8 AY), see Net, 5. For nnp, pdhath (Lam. 347 AY), 
cp Pit, 7. 

SNOW {&S', Meg; Bib.-Aram. h_V\, Mag; Ass. 
Salgu ; xicon)- Like rain and hail, the snow was tradi¬ 
tionally supposed to be kept in store-chambers in the 
sky (Job3822). It is at God’s command that it falls 
(Job 376 Ecclus. 43 13) ; it is he who 'plucks out snow 
like wool’ (Ps. 147 16, read pnin). Its sure effect in 
fertilising the ground supplies a figure for the certainty 
of prophecy (Is. ; its brilliant whiteness, for the 

clear complexion of those exempt from agricultural toil 
(Lam. 47), for a conscience free from the sense of guilt 
(Ps. « r > 1 7 [9] Is. 118), for the appearance of lepers (Ex. 
46 Xu. 1 : 2 10 2 K.. 27), for the shining raiment (Dan. 
79) and hair (Rev. 114) of a heavenly or divine being. 
No less than five references to snow occur in the Book 
of Job. In describing the treachery of his friends, Job 
refers to the ice and snow which help to swell the 
streams from the mountains in spring 1 (JobGi6); and 
twice again he refers to the snow water (930 2-119 [not 
in 01). 

The phrase ‘it snowed on Zalmon * (so Driver, Par. Ps.) in 
Ps. OS 14 [15] is puzzling : we should have expected ‘onHermon.’ 
Appearances point strongly to the view that the passage is cor¬ 
rupt. See Zalmon. 

A beautiful proverb (Prow 2013) reminds us how 
enduring Oriental customs are. 

Like the cooling of snow [in a drink] in time of harvest, 

Isa trustworthy messenger to him who has sent him ; 
lie refreshes the soul of his lord. 

One could think that this proverb had been written 
in Damascus ; sherbet cooled with snow was hardly 
a summer drink at Jerusalem. Indeed, ‘snow’ and 
' summer' to an ordinary citizen of Jerusalem suggested 
incongruous ideas (see Prow 26 1, 0 5 p 6 <ros). Jeremiah 
refers to the eternal snows of Lebanon (Jer. I s 14; see 
Sikion), and in the eulogy of the pattern woman it is 
said (Prov. 3I21 2 ) that she needs not to be afraid even 
of‘snow’ (/.<•., of the coldest days of winter) for her 
household because ' they are clothed with scarlet’ (or, 
‘with double clothing ' ; see Colours, § 14). In a 
famous passage (2 S. 23 20= 1 Ch. 11 22) Bcnaiah, the son 
of Jehoiada, is said to have slain, not only two lion-like 
men of Moab (so AY) and a ‘goodly’ Misrite (see 
Mizraim, % 2 b, col. 3164), but also ‘a lion in the 
midst of a pit in time of snow.’ Why the snow is 
referred to, however, is not clear. An old French 
Hebraist (Yatable in Crit. Sac. 22462) says it is because 
lions are strongest in the winter. The Hebrew, 
however, has not ‘in time of snow,’ but ‘in the 
day of the snow’— i. e ., on some one day on which 
heavy snow had fallen.’ 3 Such a snowfall might be 
mentioned as something remarkable from its rarity. In 
iMacc. 1322 we read of ‘a very great snow’ which 
hindered the movements of Trypho, the opponent of 
Jonathan and Simon the Maccabees. It is conceivable 
that a lion ‘ had strayed up the Judiean hills from 
Jordan, and had been caught in a sudden snowstorm ’ 
(GASm. 7/(7 65), and that Benaiah went down into the 
cistern into which the animal had fallen and killed it ; 
but the passage is full of textual errors. 

Klostermann and Budde read thus (cp Ariel) — 

‘ The same (Benaiah) slew two young lions near their lair: 4 
he also went down and slew the (parent) lion in the midst of the 
pit on the day of the snow.’ More probably, however, the 


passage records the slaying of two Jerahmeelites (k^ix, n'lN') 
in Maacath-’arab— i.e., Arabian Maacath, on the day (i.e., 
famous battle) of Ishmael. See Crit. Bib. 

South of Hebron snow is rare, and along the sea¬ 
board of Philistia and Sharon, as well as in the Jordan 
valley, it is altogether unknown. In Jerusalem it is to 
be seen in the streets two winters in three ; but it soon 
disappears. Very snowy winters, however, do occur. 

In the winter of 1857 the snow was 8 inches deep and covered 
the eastern plains for a fortnight. The results were disastrous.! 
Nearly a fourth of the houses of Damascus were injured, and 
some of the flat-roofed bazaars and mosques were left in heaps 
of ruins. The winter of 1879 was still more remarkable; 17 
inches of snow, even w’here there was no drift, are recorded. 2 

SNUFFDISHES (rnmnD), Ex. 25 3 8 etc. See Cen¬ 
ser, 2 ; Candlestick, § 2. 

SNUFFERS. I. nihlptp ( N nor, ‘to pluck’?). 
meza m meroth , 1 K 7 50 2 K. 12 13(14] 2614 Jer. 52 18 2Ch. 
4 22] , Cp Candlestick, § 2. 

2. C'nj?Sc, melkahdyim, Ex. 37 23. RV ‘tongs/ See Tongs, 
Candlestick, § 2 ; Cooking, § 4. 

SO (N 1 D ; CHfCOp t R ]> CCOA [A], on 0 L see below ; 
Vg. Sua). In 2 K. 174 wc read ‘the king of Assyria 
found conspiracy in Hosliea, for he had sent messengers 
to So, king of Egypt.’ This happened in, or directly 
before, 725 B.c. Egyptologists formerly looked to the 
first two names of the Ethiopian or twenty-fifth dynasty 
of Egypt, Shabaka or In's successor Shabatnka. In ac¬ 
cordance with an erroneous chronology, that dynasty 
was believed to have begun in 728, and the conquest 
of Egypt and Hoshea’s embassy seemed to coincide 
very remarkably. 3 In the first place, however, the names 
of Shaba{ov bi)ka {Sabaku in cuneiform transcription, 
Sabakon in Herod 2 137, and in Manetho) or Shaba 
(or bi)taka (Scbichos, Manetho) could not satisfactorily 
be compared with So, which would have been an 
unparalleled mutilation, not to mention the insuperable 
difficulty of Egyptian s as Semitic s. In the second 
place the chronology must now lx: considered impossible. 
\Ye know, as the only firm point for the chronology of 
the Ethiopian kings, that Tirhnka-Tah(a)rko died in 
668/67 and that his successor (Tandamani) was expelled 
from Egypt during the following year. Manetho gives 
to the first three Ethiopian kings, 40 (Africanus) or 44 
years (Svncellus), Herodotus 50 years to the only 
Ethiopian king whom he knows, Diodorus 36 years to 
all four kings. The monuments insure 12 + 26 (not 
more) +3 + 3 (alleged, and not counted) years to the 
dynasty. The maximum for the beginning of the 
Ethiopian family in Egypt would thus be 712 ; probably 
it is rather to be assumed some years later (about 709?). 
Consequently, Samaria had been destroyed and Hosliea 
had perished before the Ethiopians conquered Egypt. 
As kings of Ethiopia alone, they could not come into 
consideration for Syrian politics. Winckler {MVAG, 
1898, p. 29) has made it probable that Shabaka, the 
Ethiopian conqueror of Egypt, lived in peace with As¬ 
syria, exchanging presents with Sennacherib. Further¬ 
more, w'e should expect the title ’ king of Kush-Ethiopia’ 
in the case of the alleged Ethiopian ruler, or Pharaoh 
in the case of a true Egyptian prince. 

The cuneiform inscriptions of Sargon tell us of Sib' e , 
a turtanu — i.e., general or viceroy—of Pir’u, king of 
Musri, who vainly assisted the rebellion of Hanunu of 
Gaza against Assyria and suffered a complete defeat at 
Raphia {Papihi) in 720 by Sargon. We see from the 
cuneiform orthography that the biblical form So ought 
to be vocalised Sewe or, better still, that the w is a 
corruption for b and the original reading was Sib’e. 
Winckler’s first suggestion of the possibility that this 
Sib’e was not a petty Egyptian prince but a Musrite, a 


1 Cp Geikie, The Holy Land and the Bible , 1 124. 

2 0 ri , how’ever, has no mention of snow. 

3 H. P. Smith gives the very improbable sense, ‘He used to 
go down (TV) and smite the lions in the pit on snowy days.’ 

4 vxn \?3 (Klo., Bu.). 
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1 J. L. Porter (Kitto, Cyc. Bib. Lit. 3399). 

2 Geikie, The lloly Land and the Bible, 2 58. 

3 The present writer was still under this impression when pre¬ 
paring the article Egypt (§ 66 a). Wiedemann (Gesch. A eg. 587) 
compared So with the fabulous SethCn of Herodotus. 
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representative of the king Pir’u (not Pharaoh) of Musri 
— i.e ., Northern Arabia—was in AOF 126 (ep GI 1 170) ; 
in MFAGy 1898, pt. i., he finally treated it as certain 
(see now A 'A P( 3 ) 146). The correctness of this view is 
evident (cp Hoshka, col. 2127), although the old, 
impossible theory (see above) is still frequently found 
repeated. 

Very remarkable is the form of 2 K. 174 in < 5 L , which 
substitutes for So, ‘ Adramelech, the Ethiopian, residing 
in Egypt ’ ( ’ASpa/ueXex toe AiQioira. top KaroiKodvra tv 
Alyvirrip). Seductive as this piece of information looks 
—only the name Adramelech could never be treated as 
an Egyptian or Ethiopian name—it is shown by the 
data of the cuneiform inscriptions to be an exegetical 
addition, quite in harmony with the paraphrastic char¬ 
acter of (S which presents such an analogy to the 
Targum. It is quite remarkable that the Jewish 
scholars who inserted this addition knew enough about 
the history of Egypt to think of that Ethiopian dynasty 
(the date of which they, like modern Egyptologists, put 
too high, see above) and to conclude that an Egyptian 
ally of Israel could have been only a governor under 
the king, residing in remote Xapata. This imperfect 
(cp the date and the impossible name Adramelech) 
knowledge cannot be accepted, however, as histprical 
evidence outweighing the direct testimony of the monu¬ 
ments. [See further Crit. Bib . ] w. M. M. 

SOAP, or SOPE, in modern language, means a 
compound of certain fatty acids with soda or potash, 
the potash forming the ‘soft,’ the soda the ‘hard’ 
soaps of commerce. Soap is believed to have been in¬ 
vented by the Gauls, and became known to the Romans 
at a comparatively late date. Plinv says fit ex sebo ct 
cinere , and that the best is prepared from goat-tallow 
and the ashes of the beech-tree. A soap-boiling estab¬ 
lishment with soap in a good state of preservation has 
been excavated at Pompeii. 

The word ‘ soap ’ is used in EV to translate the Heb. 
borith (n"i3» a derivation of s / “nn, cp 12, ‘cleanness’) 
in two passages (Jer. 222 Mai. 82+) 1 which allude to the 
cleansing of the person and of fabrics respectively. It 
is not possible to ascertain exactly what substance, or 
substances, are intended. As a rule the ancients 
cleansed themselves by oiling their bodies and scraping 
their skins, and by baths, and they cleaned their clothes 
by rubbing with wood ashes and natural earths, such as 
fuller’s earth, carbonates of sodium, etc. They cleansed 
their wine and oil casks and their marble statues with 
potash lyes.' 2 Natural carbonate of soda (see Nitre) 
was also used, as well as the juices of certain plants 
(see below) which, owing to the presence of saponin , 
form a soap-like lather with water. See Eve, Nitre. 

Canon Tristram states that considerable quantities of soft 
soap are, at the present day, manufactured in Palestine by boil¬ 
ing olive oil with potash, procured by burning several species of 
Salicornia (glass wort) and Salsola (salt wort), especially 
S. Kali , which abound in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea 
and in the salt marshes which fringe the coast. Cp Low, 43. 

A. E. S. 

SOCHO (toft*). 1 Ch. 4 18 AV, RY Soco, a name in 
the genealogy of the b’ne Judah, cp Socon, 1. 

SOCOH (HbViP in Josh. A 7 .; but Kr. D&Ens inCh., 
where RV has Soco ; in S. and K. nib [Kit.] ‘-pb [Kr.] ; crwycu 
tBALl). 

1. A town in the Shephelah of Judah, grouped with 
Jarmuth, Adullam, Azekah, etc.; (Josh. 15 35 craojxw 
[BJ), and mentioned with Azekah in the description of 
the encampment of the Philistines in 1 S. 17 1 (cp 
Ephes-dammim), where AV has Shochoh ([ets] gokxwO 3 

1 In both passages © has 7rota or Trod, N* by a curious mistake 
in Mai. 32 7rAoia (‘grass ’) ; Vg. in Jer. has herbam borith , in 
Mai. herbafullonuni. 

2 Fullers also used putrid urine, which was so offensive that 
they were compelled to live beyond the walls or in remote parts 
of the city of Rome. 

3 The reading 2 ok^oj 0 represents a plur. form ; cp Eus. OSW) 
293 32 (2o«xw* Kwfxai eicrt Svo ... 17 p.iv aviaripa, t) Karuirepa 
2oK\ui0 xpyu-aTifovo-ai) and Jer. ib. 151 21 . . . unus in monte 
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[BL], eicroyxw [A], Jos. Ant. vi. 9 i gojkous). Socoh 
was fortified by Rchoboam (2O1. II7 Shoco AV, 
1 tokxuO [BA], 00 kx& [E], (rioxio [Jos. Ant. viii. 10 1]), 
but, according to the Chronicler, was taken by the Philis¬ 
tines in the reign of Ahaz (2CI1. 28 i8[Shocho AV, <tokxu& 
[L]). The site intended is no doubt esh-Shuweikeh (as 
if a diminutive form of njib). The ruins which bear this 
name occupy a strong position (1145 ft. above the sea 
level) on the S. side of the great vallcv of Elah (see Elah, 
VALLEY OF), at the point where the Wady es-Sur becomes 
the Wildyes-Sant (cp GASm. HG 228 ff .; Che. Aids, 85). 
Perhaps this Socoh was the birthplace of the Antigonus 
who came after Simon the Righteous and preached dis¬ 
interested obedience (Pi/pe Abotk, I 3, tTR ourruK). 
The gentilic is plausibly found in the ‘ Sucathites ’ 
(Socathites) of 1 Ch. 255 ; see Jabez. 

[The trend of the present writer’s criticism, however, is to show 
that the geography of the OT narratives has often been mis¬ 
understood and consequently misrepresented by the redactors 
spoken of above. Saul’s struggle with the arch-enemies of his 
people (the Zarephathites, miscalled the Philistines ; see Saul, 
§ 4 c) was in the Xegeb. The fight described in 1 S. 17 was in 
the valley (?) of Jerahmeel ('emek lid-elah , and 'eplies damnum') 
near Maacah—‘ which belongs to Jerahmeel ’—and Azekah. A 
Socoh, or perhaps rather Maacah, in the Xegeb was probably 
meant in the other passages referred to above, as they were 
originally read. The Sucathites too (1 Ch. 255) should rather 
be designated the ‘ Maacathites.' See Shabbethaj. 

T. K. C.] 

2. A second town of this name is grouped with 
Shamir, Jattir, etc., in the mountain district of Judah 
(Josh. IS48 Gtoxa [B]), and is identified with another esh- 
Shuweikeh , situated 10 in. S\V. of Hebron and E. of 
the Wady el-Khalil (Z?A 2 195). According to the 
ordinary view of the sphere of action of Solomon's 
twelve prefects (see, however, Solomon, § 6 , note t) 
this is probably the Socoh which formed part of the 
prefecture of Benhhsed [q. v. ] (iK. 4 io RV, AV 
Sochoh, ooxfiw [A], cro/JLTjvxcLfa [KAL] ? aajxqvxa [B], 
afnjxal’L?]). 

The Egypt, sa-a-kd , sa-o-ko in the list of Sosenk can hardly he 
identified with either of the above. From its position in this 
list a more northerly situation seems necessary (cp WMM 
As. u. Eur. 160 /. 166). 

SODA pr 0 ), Prov. 25 20 RV m ^, EV Nitre (q.v.). 
Cp Soap. 

SODI CHID ; coyA[e]l [BAF 1 !^]), father of Gaddiel, 
Zebulunite (Xu. 13 10). 


SODOM AND GOMORRAH 


Biblical references (§ 1). 
Critical analysis (§ 2). 
Lot-story not historical (§ 3). 
Possible classification (§ 4). 
Difficulties (§ 5). 

Text of (Jen. 19 24,/C, etc. (§ 6). 


New theory (§ 7). 

Stucken’s ‘ dry ’ deluge (§ 8). 
Judg. 19 15-30 (§ 9). 

Result (§ 10). 

Religious suggestions (§ n). 
Literature (§ 12). 


Sodom (D*lp; coAoma [BNADECJ/T], plur.), 
CoAoM[e]iT<\! Gen. 194 , and Gomorrah (ITlblA po* 

1. References. in 0T si, 5\ a " d plur '! 

in NT (AV Gomorrha) plur., except 

in Mt. 10 15 according to Treg. [but not Ti. WH], with 
CDPL [DL j”OMOp<\c» so poA\op<\ Jer. 2314N]), two 
cities represented in the traditional text of Gen. 18 10-12 
1925 as situated in the 1 Circle (" 123 , AV ‘plain,’ RV 
‘ Plain ’) of Jordan,’ and less distinctly in M3 as in the 
Vale of Siddim (q.v.). According to the same text, the 
kings of Sodom and Gomorrah and their allies were de¬ 
feated by Chedor-laomf.r, king of Elam, and his allies, 
who carried away both the people and the goods of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, but were forced to give these up by the 
rapid intervention of the warrior ‘ Abram the Hebrew ’ 
(Gen. 14 1-16). In Gen. 18 16-33 19 1-29 we have the 
account of (i)a dialogue between Abraham and, first 
of all, the Eldhim who visited him, and then Yah we 
alone, respecting the fate said to be impending over 


et alter in campo situs, qui Sochotb nuncupantur. Both Euse¬ 
bius and Jerome strangely confuse Socoh with Succoth-benoth 
(2 K. 17 30). 
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' Sodom and Gomorrah ’ 1 (virtually equivalent to 
' Sodom ’); (2) the circumstances leading up to the cul¬ 
minating act of wickedness committed in Sodom ; and 
(3) the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah and other 
cities, and the escape of Lot and his two daughters. 
The sin of Sodom is often referred to as typical of 
horrible and obstinate wiekedness, Is. 1 10 3 g Jer. 23 14 
Dt. 3^32 ; and its destruction as a warning, Is. 1 79 13 19 
Jer. 49 18 Zeph. 29 Dt. 29 22 Am. 4 n Lam. 46 (for EV‘s 

* iniquity ' and ‘sin’ read ‘punishment’). Sometimes, 
too, it is mentioned alone as the destroyed guilty city, 
Gen. 19 13 ('this place ’ = Sodom) Is. 1 7 39 Lam. 46 (cp 
Gen. 14 17^ [but in v. 17 (£) L inserts Kol ftoLcr. 7o/x. ], where 
the king of Sodom figures alone); but Gomorrah 
is often mentioned too, Gen. 13 10 18 20 19 2428 Is. 

I 9 f. 13 19 Jer. 23 14 Am. 4 11 Zeph. 29 Dt. 32 32. 
‘Neighbour cities’ are also referred to in Jer. 49 18 
50 40; cp Lzek. I646 Jf. (‘Sodom and her daughters'). 

In Hos. 11 8 Admah and Zeboim, and in Dt. 29 23 [22] 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim are given as 
the ruined cities; cp Gen. 10 19 and lb, where in like 
manner these four cities are mentioned together. In 
Wisd. 106 the inexact phrase 4 I’entapolis ’ is used (see 
RV). The description of the sin of Sodom in Ezek. 
1649^ 50a is evidently based on the legend known to us 
from Gen. 19 , and similarly that of the punishment in 
Dt. 29 23 [22] agrees with that given in the traditional 
text of Gen. 1924-26. Allusions to the fate of Sodom 
appear to occur in Ps. 116 [but see below] 140 io[n] 
Job IS 15 Is. 349 f. Jer. 20 16 Ezek. 3822. Curiously 
enough, in a geographical passage (Gen. 10 19), Sodom 
and Gomorrah and Admah and Zeboim are spoken of j 
as if still in existence. These are the data relative to 
the history of Sodom and the other cities supplied by 
the traditional text. 

The references to Sodom (Gomorrah is rarely added) in the j 
Apocrypha and in the XT are as follows—2 Esd. * 2 8 67 7 36 
Ecclus. Wisd. 11 * 14 Mt. 10 15 (Mk. liii [not in be^U texts) \ 
Lk. 10 12) Lk. L29 Rom. 929 (quotation) 2 Pet. 2 6 Jude 7 Rev. j 

II 8 (cp Ezek. 23 3, etc.). 

Hefore proceeding further it is necessary to refer 
briefly to the critical analysis of the section in which 
p . . the Sodom-story is contained (Gen. 18 - 

anS sis 1928) ‘ That 28 belon S s to the 1>riesl b’ 

^ ’ Writer is admitted ; its true place is prob¬ 

ably after 13 i 2 <z (P), which states that ‘Lot dwelt in 
the cities of ’ (rather Sxcm\ ‘ Jerahmeel’). With 
regard to the rest of the section, it is admitted that there 
has been a prolonged process of editorial manipulation, j 
Only thus indeed can we account for the singular com- j 
bination of passages which refer to Yahwe as the 
speaker and actor with other passages which indicate 
three men as charged with representative divine func¬ 
tions, and for the not less singular fact (1) that whereas 
Abraham’s hospitality is claimed by ‘three men,’ Lot 
receives into his house only two men, who are called 
in the present text of 19 1 ‘the two mal'dkim (EV 
‘angels’),’ and (2) that in 19 17, whereas the first verb is 
in the plural ('when they had brought them forth’), 
the second is in the singular ('he said so again, r. 21). 

It was long ago suggested (and the same idea has 
lately been worked out by Kraetzsehmar 2 ) that there , 
have been imperfectly fused together two versions of the 
story of ' Sodom,’ in one of which Yahwe was said to ; 
have appeared in a single human form, and in the other j 
in a group of men ; whether we regard these men as 

* tfiohlm ’ (cp Gen. I26 322 1 1 7) or divine beings, the 
chief of whom is Yahwe, or as ‘ mal dkhn ' (commonly 
rendered ‘angels’), does not affect the critical inquiry. ' 
It is impossible, however, to work out this theory to a 
satisfactory result ; the original narrative may have 
been modified by editors, but we cannot to any large , 

1 Regretfully we abstain from drawing out the heauties of 
the story in chap. IS. For parallels to the divine visit see 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies pp. xxxiv-xxxvii, and 312 f.', cp 1 
also Horn. Od. 17 485^ 

2 * I )er Mythos von Sodoms Ende,’ ZA 77 /T 7 81-92 ; cp Xeiv . 

Jl ' arid, 1 236. 1 


extent admit the theory of independent literary strata. 
Fripp, therefore, was justified in attempting to show 1 
that in the earliest form of the story Yahwe himself was 
the only speaker and agent. Comparing this story, 
however, with analogous stories in Genesis and else¬ 
where, it is much more natural to suppose that in its 
original form three men — i. e ., three ‘ glohim ’—were 
spoken of, and that the distinction between Yahw& (who 
remained—see 1822^—to talk with Abraham) and the 
‘ two mal'akim ’ who went to 1 Sodom ’ was due to the 
same later writer who, as Wellhausen (CH 27 /) has 
rendered probable, introduced 1817-19 and 22*2-330, a 
passage which reveals the existence in the writer’s mind 
of doubts as to the divine justice, such as we know to 
have been felt among the Jews in later times. There is 
also reason to think that the references to Lot’s wife 
(19 15/. 26 ; contrast v. 12) and the whole of the Zoar 
episode, together with the account of the birth of Moab 
and Ben-ammi (?), are later insertions, though by no 
means so late as the two insertions in ch. 18 mentioned 
above. 2 

Here, however, we are chiefly concerned with the 
contents of the Lot-storv (ch. 19 ). \Ye are told that as 
a punishment for disregard of the sacred 
law of hospitality, and for a deadly sin 


3. Lot- 
story not 
historical. 


committed at least in intention, ‘Yahwe 
rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire from Yahwe out of heaven, and over¬ 
threw those cities, and all the Plain, and all the inhabit¬ 
ants of the cities, and that which grew upon the ground’ 
(1924 /. RV). Is it possible to explain the origin and 
meaning of this story, accepting provisionally the form 
in which it is given in the traditional text ? 3 

That the story is historical (however laxly the word 
be interpreted) ought to be at once denied by those 
who have read the earlier legends of Genesis in the 
light of the comparative critical method. If the Deluge 
is not historical, and if Abraham and Lot are ultimately 
the creations of the popular imagination, how can the 
strange story in Gen. 19 , for which, as we shall see, 
there are so many parallels in folk-lore, be regarded as 
historical? It is surely no answer to appeal to the 
accordance of the phenomena of the catastrophe of 
Sodom with those which have happened elsewhere in 
‘similar geological formations,’ or to the justification 
of the traditional description of that catastrophe by 
‘authorities in natural science’ (but not in historical 
criticism) and by some competent critics of the OT. 
For the narratives of the Hebrew Origines must be ac¬ 
cepted or rejected as wholes. Plausible as Dawson’s 
view 4 may be, that the description of the catastrophe 
of Sodom is that of ‘a bitumen or petroleum eruption, 
similar to those which on a small scale have been so 
destructive in the region of Canada and the United 
States of America,’ and the more ambitious theory of 
Blanckenhorn, 5 that the catastrophe, which was a real 
though not a historical event, began with an earthquake, 
continued with igneous eruptions, and ended with the 
covering of the sunken cities by the waters of the Dead 
Sea, it would require great laxity of literary interpreta¬ 
tion to assert that this is what either the Yahwistic 
narrative, or the earliest references in the prophets, 
intend. As Lucien Gautier remarks (above, col. 1046), 

‘ The text of Genesis speaks of a rain of fire and brim¬ 
stone and a pillar of smoke rising to heaven, but neither 


1 Composition 0/the Book 0/Genesis , 50-53 (1892), and ZA T\V 
I*- 2 3 df- O892). 

- In an essay in the Xeiv Worlds 1 243, only the geological 
myth in r*. 26 relative to the pillar of salt is regarded as an ac¬ 
cretion. Gunkel (//A* Gen. 188 ffi) holds that Lot’s w ife played 
no part in the original story, and that the Zoar episode is also 
a later insertion, but he claims 7 <i>. 3o/>-38 for the original story. 

3 Knobel has, at any rate, noticed that the Sodom catastrophe 
closes the second stage in the early narrative, corresponding to 
the Deluge. 

4 Expositor , 1886 (i), p. 74 ; Modern Science in Bible Lands , 
486. 

5 ZDPl” {see end of article). 
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of an earthquake, nor of an igneous eruption, nor of 
an inundation.’ Nor can we venture to pick and choose 
among the details of the story in Gen. 19 . 

It is of no more use to justify with some plausibility two or 
three expressions in a part of the Sodom-story by means of 
‘ scientific' lore than to make it out to be, modestly put, not 
impossible that ‘ Chedorlaomer, king of Elam,’ may have invaded 
Palestine at a time when Abraham may have lived. If ‘ authori¬ 
ties in natural science’ sometimes speak as if Gen. 19 were in 
part historical * 1 (more plausibly, based on a tradition of a real 
occurrence), we must remember that historical criticism and 
natural science are both studies which require a special training, 
and if critics of the OT even in the nineteenth century have 
thought that they could (here and in the Deluge-story) disengage 
a true tradition of a prehistoric natural fact from the mass of 
superimposed legend, one may remark in explanation that these 
critics belong to a transitional period, and that, the criticism of 
to-day has to throw off the weaknesses which it has inherited 
from the past. 

The chief extra-biblical passage in which distinct 
reference is made to the destruction of the cities as 
historical is in Strabo (xvi. 244), where, after describing 
the rugged and burnt-up rocks, exuding pitch, round 
about MoacrdSa ( i. e. , the stupendous rock - fortress 
Masada, near the S\V. shore of the Dead Sea), the 
geographer mentions the native tradition that here 
thirteen cities once flourished. The ample circuit of 
Sodom their capital can, he says, still be traced. In 
consequence of an earthquake, and of an eruption of 
hot springs, charged with bitumen and sulphur, the 
lake advanced suddenly (17 \iiu,vr) irpOTreaoi ) ; some of 
the cities were swallowed up, and others were deserted 
by as many of the inhabitants as could flee. Josephus 
{BJ iv. 84), speaking of the lake Asphaltitis, upon which 
the country of Sodom borders, uses similar language:— 
‘ There are still the remains of the divine fire, and the 
shadows (cr/ctas) of five cities are visible as well as the 
ashes produced in their fruits.’ 2 It is hardly possible to 
avoid taking these reports together, and assuming that 
Strabo's informant was of the Jewish race. If we reject 
the claim put forward by critics in behalf of the state¬ 
ment in Gen. 1924/., we must still more certainly reject 
the statement of Strabo as historical evidence. 3 

1 E.g., besides the late Sir J. W. Dawson, Canon Tristram 
{The Land 0/ Israel , 356). Describing a valley at the N. end 
of the salt-range of Usdum, he says ‘ The whole appearance 
points to a shower of hot sulphur, and an irruption of bitumen 
upon.it, which would naturally he calcined and impregnated 
with its fumes ; and this at a geological period quite subsequent 
to all the diluvial and alluvial action of which we have such 
abundant evidence. The catastrophe must have been since the 
formation of the valley, and while the water was at its present 
level—therefore probably during the historic period.’ Blancken- 
horn, however, is more in touch with biblical critics. In his 
second article he expresses his adhesion to the views (then just 
published) of Kraetzsehinar, and says. ‘ This makes it plain that 
while it is certainly very probable that the account in Genesis 
points to a natural occurrence which was real but not “ historic,” 
the Yahwistic form ... is altogether different from the original 
tradition, which is rather to be sought in the references and 
figurative statements of the prophets’ {ZDPl r 21 eg [1898]). 
Whether this stress on the prophetic references, only two of 
which can be at all early, is justifiable, need not here be dis¬ 
cussed. 

2 See also Tacitus, Hist. 037. The reference may be (1) to 
the fruit of the 'osher- tree {'usar, Ca/otro/>/s procera , of the 
family Asclepiadacece), which Hasselquist ( Travels , 1766) calls 
poma sodomitica , and found in abundance about Jericho and 
near the Dead Sea. He says that they are sometimes filled 
with dust, but ‘only when the fruit is attacked by an insect 
which turns all the inside into dust, leaving the skin only entire, 
and of a beautiful colour.’ The tree, says Tristram {NHB 484), 
grows to a height of from twelve to fifteen feet, and the fruit is 
‘as large as an apple of average size of a bright yellow colour, 
hanging three or four together close to the stem.’ It easily 
bursts when ripe, and ‘supports a very singular orthopterous 
insect, a very large black and yellow cricket, which we found 
in some plenty on all the trees, but never elsewhere.’ But (2) 
Tristram’s suggestion that the fruit of the colocynth is meant 
deserves attention. See Gourds [Wild]. The fruit, though 
fair of aspect, has a pulp which dries up into a bitter powder, 
used as medicine. But to suppose that the phrase ‘ the vine of 
Sodom’ (Dt. 3232) has any reference either to the colocynth or 
to any other botanical plant, is plainly a mistake (see the com¬ 
mentators). 

3 Still more obviously worthless for critical purposes is the 
statement of Trogus (Justin, xviii. 33) that the Phoenicians were 
forced to leave their home beside the Assyriuvt stagnum by an 
earthquake. Bunsen took this stagnum to be the Dead Sea. 


From the point of view which is here recommended 
it is all-important to bring the Sodom-story into the 
4 Possible ri £ ht C ^ ass m ) rt ^ s or semi-mythic 


classification. 


legends. It is not necessary that 


mythic stories of the same class should 
all give the same particulars ; it is enough if they agree 
in some leading ' motive. ’ Lack of space prevents us 
from mentioning more than a few such stories. Let us 
refer first to the story of the punishment of the guilty city 
Gortyna. * The people of this city led a lawless exist¬ 
ence as robbers. The Thebans, being their neighbours, 
were afraid, but Amphion and Zethos, the sons of Zeus 
and Antiope, fortified Thebes by the magic influence of 
Amphion’s lyre. Those of Gortyna came to a bad end 
through the divine Apollo.’ 1 'The god utterly over¬ 
threw the Phlegyan race by continual thunderbolts and 
violent earthquakes ; and the survivors were wasted by 
a pestilence.’ 2 Usually, however, it pleases the creators 
of folk-lore to represent the punishment of wicked cities 
as consisting in their being submerged by water. 
Homer (//. 16384^) speaks of the pernicious floods 
which Zeus brings by autumnal rain-storms on godless, 
unjust men. The well-known story of Philemon and 
Baucis (Ovid, Met. S611-724) belongs to the same sub¬ 
division. Similarly a place on the Lake of Thun is 
popularly said to have been destroyed because a dwarf 
was refused hospitality during a storm by all the inhabi¬ 
tants except an aged couple who dwelt in a miserable 
cottage. 3 A Freneh journal of folk-lore contains a long 
series of folk-tales about these swallowed-up cities, 
most of which have a moral. 4 It is true, the moral 


may be omitted. Thus, according to Prof. Rhys, 5 each 
of the Welsh meres is supposed to have been formed 
by the subsidence of a eity, whose bells may even now 
sometimes be heard pealing merrily. 

For further European examples see Tohler, Im nettett Reich , 
166 JjF. (1873); Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 546 and cp 
Usener, Religionsgeschichtl. Untersuchungen , 3 24'. A story 
similar to that of Lot told by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
Hiouen Thsang, who travelled in India (7th cent, a.d.), may he 
added. There was a city called Holaolokia, which was very 
rich but addicted to heresy. Once an Arahat (one made free 
by insight) came there, and was treated inhospitably : earth 
and sand were thrown upon him. Only one man had pity on 
him, and gave him food. Then said the Arahat to him, ‘ Escape; 
in seven days a rain of earth and sand will fall upon the city, 
and no one will be left, because they threw earth upon me.’ 
The man went into the city and told his relations ; but they 
mocked him. The storm came, and the man was the only one 
who, by an underground passage, escaped (Paulus Cassel, 
Alischle Sindbad, 7 [Berlin, 1888]). 

A similar story is also told in Syria. The well- 
known Birket Ram, two hours from Banias, which is 


evidently the crater of an extinct volcano, is said to 
cover with its waters a village, whose population, under 
aggravating circumstances, refused hospitality to a poor 
traveller. Usually, however, such villages or cities in 
Arabian legend are classified as maklubdt 1 overturned 
ones,’ which at any rate implies destruction by other 
means than a flood ; one thinks at once of the technical 
term ?nakpekak (‘overturning’) used in the OT for 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and of Job 1628 where the 
wicked man is described as dwelling in * desolate cities 
. . . which were destined to become heaps.’ K. II. 
Palmer tells us 6 how the Arabs of the neighbourhood 
account by a myth for the blocks of stone at the base 
and on the summit of Jebel Madara ; stones here take 
the place of the brimstone anti fire in our present form 
of the Sodom-story. Nor is it only in et-Tlh that 
stories of ruined cities are handed down among the 
Arabs, and that the desolation is accounted for by the 


But, as A. von Gutschmid ( Beitr . zur Gcsch. des Orients , 26) 

g ointed out, the Assyrium stagnum is certainly not the Dead 
ea, but the lake of Bambyke (Mabug or Hierapolis). 

1 So in effect Pherecydes (Fragmenta , 128). 

2 Pausanias, 936 (Frazer). 

3 Tobler {op. citi). 

4 Revue des traditions locales, 1899-1900, ‘Les villes en- 
glout£es.’ 

5 The Arthurian Legend , 360 ff. 

6 Desert 0/ the Exodus, 416. 
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infidelity and the abominable deeds of the former 
inhabitants. 1 Wetzstein (in Delitzsch’s Job, tier. ed. 
197) gives a number of such stories; one of them 
contains a detail illustrative of the ‘ pillar of salt' which 
was once Lot's disobedient wife. At the source of the 
Rakkad (in the Jaulan) this explorer saw some erect and 
singularly perforated jasper formations, called el-firida , 
‘the bridal procession.’ Near them is its village, 
Uj'una , which, in spile of repeated attempts, can be no 
more inhabited. It remains forsaken, according to the 
tradition, as an eternal witness that ingratitude, especi¬ 
ally towards God, does not escape punishment. 

To put aside such facts (of which only a selection has been 
given) as irrelevant, and to substitute for them the speculations 
of * authorities in natural science' unversed in critical researches, 
would involve a serious lapse from sound critical method. The 
case of the Sodom-story is parallel to that of the Creation-story, 
and still more of the Deluge-story, in the Hebrew Origbtes, to 
explain which in any degree by taking account of the subtle 
theorisings of geologists would detract from the clearness and 
validity of the approximately correct solutions of the critical 
problems involved. It is now beyond gainsaying that naive 
races, in viewing certain striking phenomena of nature, sugges¬ 
tive of special divine interventions, are led, by a mental law, 
to form mythic narratives respecting calamities which have 
happened to individuals or to populations under circumstances 
which in the most widely separated regions resemble each other. 
The Sodom-story in the traditional text can lie in its main 
features explained as such a mythic narrative, and cannot other¬ 
wise he accounted for in any way that is not open to well-founded 
critical objection. 

There are no doubt several difficulties which still 


5. Difficulties. 


remain to be dealt with. (r) There are some features 
in the Sodom-narrative which remind 
11s of the strange story in Judg. 19 ; 
the introduction of these features requires explanation. 

(2) 'There is one reference (Gen. I I 3) to the site 
of the ruined cities which suggests that they were 
swallowed up by the waters of the Dead Sea ; if 
the text is correct it appears to contradict the state¬ 
ment in 1924, which makes no reference to a Hood. 

(3) The expression ‘ overthrew 1 (-irrv?) in 19 25 is, strictly 
speaking, inconsistent with the representation in v. 24. 
Blanekenhorn, it is true, has a speculative justification 
for the expression. Hut the fact that * overturning' 
became the 1 technical term' in literature for the de¬ 


struction of Sodom may well make us hesitate to follow 
this eminent geologist. (4) It is almost as difficult to 
localise Sodom and Gomorrah as to localise Paradise. 

It is only on the Inst of these points that we are 
tempted at present to dilate ; but here we prefer to 
adopt the clear and full statement ( lhi, 505-8) of Prof. 
G. A. Smith. (It should be mentioned, however, that 
the question is, for us. of importance only in so fnr as it 
opens up problems as to the successive phases of the 
Sodom-storv. The historical character of the narrative 
could not be rescued even if the geographical difficulty 
referred to were removed.) 

‘'There is a much-debated but insoluble question 
whether the narratives in Genesis intend to place the 
cities to the N. or to the S. of the Dead Sea. 


‘ Tor the northern site there are these arguments that Abraham 
and Lot looked upon the cities from near bethel, that the name 
Circle of Jordan is not applicable to the S. end of tiie 1 >ead Sea, 
that the presence of ii\e cities there is impossible, that the 
expedition of the Four Kings, as it swept N. from Kadesh- 
Ikirnea, attached Hazazon Tamar, which is probably F.ngedi, 
before it reached the Vale of Siddim and encountered the king 
of Sodom and his allies; that the name Gomorrah perhaps 
exists in Tubk ’. I ntriyeh, near Ain cl-h'exhkhah ; and that the 
name of Zoar has been recovered in Tell S/togfir. 

‘ On the other hand, however, at the S. end of the 
Dead Sea there lay throughout Roman and modi.wal 
times a city called Zoara bv the Greeks and Ztighar by 
the Arabs, which was identified by all with the Zoar of 
Lot. Jelxd Usdum is the uncontested representative of 
Sodom. Hazazon Tamar may be not F.ngedi. but the 
Tamar of F.zekiel, S\V. of the Dead Sea. The name 
“ Kikkar ” may surely have been extended to the S. of 
the Dead Sea, just as to-day the Ghor is continued for 


1 Cp Koran, Sur. 7 99yC 
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a few miles to the S. of Jebel Usdum ; Jewish and Arab 
traditions fix on the S. ; and, finally, the natural condi¬ 
tions are more suitable there than on the X. to the 
descriptions of the region both before and after the 
catastrophe, for there is still sufficient water and verdure 
on the eastern side of the Ghor to suggest a garden of 
the Lord , while the shallow bay and long marshes may, 
better than the ground at the X'. end of the sea, hide 
the secret of the overwhelmed cities. 

‘ Such is the evidence for the rival sites. We can 
only wonder at the confidence with which all writers 
dogmatically decide in favour of one or the other.’ 

It may be added that Grove (in Smith's art. 

* Salt Sea ’) has argued at length for a northern site as 
the real one. He is supported by Canon Tristram 
{Land of Israel , 360-363) and Prof. Hull {Mount 
Seir, 165). 'The latter writes thus, ‘From the descrip¬ 
tion in the Bible, I have always felt satisfied that these 
cities lay in some part of the fertile plain of the Jordan 
to the X T . of the Salt Sea, and to the W. of that river ; 
and when visiting the ruins of Jericho, and beholding 
the copious springs and streams of that spot, how 
applicable to it would be the expression “that it was 
well-watered everywhere” (Gen. 13 10), the thought 
occurred, May not the nidre modern. city (ancient 
Jericho) have arisen from the ruins of the Cities of the 
Plain?* We may add that the name ‘Jericho’ most 
probably comes from c.TV (Jeroham, Jarham) = Vnchy 
(J erahmeel). 

Up to this point we have accepted the biblical texts 
in their present form. The gains of the criticism based 
6 Text of Gen u P on t ^ ese lexts have not been trifling 
19 etc * ° r un " n P ort;int I hut the difficulties 
* ’ connected with the story of the de¬ 

struction of Sodom have not all of them been overcome. 
The passages which have now to be criticised textual!)’ 
are Gen. IO19 13 io 14 1917-25 1930 Am. 4 n (Is. T 7) 
Hos. 118 Zeph. U9 Ps. 116 . 

(<?) Gen. 10 19 defines the territory of the Canaanite 
as extending ‘ from Zidon in the territory of Gerar, as 
far as Gaza ; in the direction of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, and Zeboim, as far as Lasha.' But can this 
be right? Zitlon, Gerar, Gaza, Sodom, Lasha? That 
the rest of Gen. 10 has first of all become corrupt 
and then been manipulated by an ill-informed redactor 
is clear; can v. 10 be an exception ? Evidently 
‘ Canaanite ’ should be ‘ Kenizzite,’ and most probably 
the names in v. 19 b should be Ishmael, Jerahmeel, 
Shank 1 

(/>) Gen. 13 10. The awkwardness of the clause ‘before 
Yahwe destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah’ has been 
noticed by critics ; how could Lot know anything of the 
impending catastrophe? Other interpolations have also 
been noticed and yet neither the true limits of the 
passage, nor its meaning, have been fully understood. 
If we apply the right key, a full solution of the problem 
becomes possible. Read—‘And Lot lifted up his 
eyes and beheld that Jerahmeel was everywhere well- 
watered [before Yahwe, etc.], like the garden of Yahwe, 
[like the land of Misrim in the direction of Missur].' 2 
The description derives its points from the circumstance 
that Paradise was localised by early tradition in the 
land of Jerahmeel. Cp Par a disk, § 6. It is a most 
interesting fact that (if our restoration of the text is 
accepted) Sodom and Gomorrah were, like the primaeval 
Paradise, placed by lsraelitish writers in Jerahmeel. 

{c) Gen. 14 . The huge difficulties arising out of this 
passage are well-known. Critical opinion leans for the 
most part to the view that it is a post-exilie Midrash in 
honour of Abraham, but that it contains some material 
drawn directly or indirectly from a Babylonian source. 3 

1 ‘Admah’ and ‘Zeboim were naturally added after the 
redactor had succeeded in producing * Sodom’ and ‘Gomorrah.’ 

2 The words within [] are interpolated. ‘ Missur’ means the 
capital of Misrim. 

3 Moore, however, whilst not questioning the present text, 
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Gunkel even thinks that the scenes between Abraham 
and Melchizedek and the king of Sodom sound like 
popular tradition. He also remarks that the old 
tradition speaks either of Sodom and Gomorrah, or of 
Admah and Seboim; 1 the combination of the four 
seems to him to rest on a later fusion of the current 
traditions. Winekler, too, deals with the question of the 
names. In v. io we hear only of the two kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrah ((5 and Sam., msyI the 
verb is plural). This eritie, however, thinks that, as in 
18 20 and 1924, both Sodom and Gomorrah are regarded 
as subject to the same ruler ; later editors, amplifying 
as usual, increased the number of kings. Far be it 
from us to deny the acuteness of previous critics, especi¬ 
ally Winekler ; 2 it appears to the present writer, however, 
that a keener textual criticism is urgently needed to bring 
out the real, as opposed to the imaginary, problems of 
the narrative. The true story seems to have stated that 
in the days of Abram war broke out between Jerahmeel 
king of Geshur (disguised as ‘Shinar’) or Ashhur 
(disguised as ' Arioch’) and Ishmael king of Selam (or 
Se’ulam? 3 ). For twelve years the latter had been 
Jerahmeel’s vassal ; after this he rebelled. A year 
passed, and then king Jerahmeel came and made a raid 
among the Jerahmeelites of Zarephath, Rehoboth, and 
Kadesh. The king of Selam came out to oppose him ; 
but he and his army were put to flight ; the city of 
Selam was plundered, and Lot was one of the captives. 
News of this came to Abram the Hebrew, who lived at 
Rehoboth (miswritten ‘Hebron’) and was in close 
alliance with the Jerahmeelites. At once he called 
together his Kenite and Jerahmeelite neighbours, 4 
pursued the spoilers as far as Rehob in Cushan, and 
brought back the captives and the property which the 
spoilers had taken. On his return two kings came out 
to meet him. One was the king of Ziklag (Halusah ?), 
a specially sacred city, whose king was also priest of 
the God of Jerahmeel, 5 and solemnly blessed Abram—a 
blessing which Abram acknowledged by the payment of 
tithes (ep Gen. 2822). The other was the king of 
Selam, who offered Abram the whole of the recovered 
propertv. Abram, however, generously refused this, 
swearing by Yah we, the God of Jerahmeel, that he 
would not commit such a sin against Jerahmeel’s land, 8 
or receive anything that belonged to the king of Selam, 
lest the king should thus be entitled to say that he (and 
not Yah we j had enriched Abram. Only the elans which 
accompanied Abram—linden [Aner], Heles J Ivshcol], 
and Jerahmeel [Mamre]—-required their just share of 
the spoil. 

The war was therefore between two branches cf the Jerah¬ 
meelite race, and Abram ihe Hebrew, himself half a Jerah¬ 
meelite, 7 interposed in the hour of need for his neighbours and 
relatives. Selam, generally miswritten ciD (MT Sedom), but 
once (rc 18 MT Salem), was not situated anywhere near the 
Dead Sea, but in Jerahmeel. Whether the earlier tradition 
really knew anything of a place called ‘Gomorrah,’ is already 


thinks the assumption of a special source for the few details 
about the campaign superfluous (Genesis, § 8 ; col. 1677). 

1 Admah and Zeboiin, however, take the place of Sodom and 
Gomorrah only in a single passage (Hos. 11 8), which is not free 
from the suspicion of corruptness. 

2 A OF 1 101 ff. ; Cl 2 26*42. 


3 Sa’ul being probably a name belonging to the Negeb. 
Cp Semu’el, Isma’ ’el. 

4 Read in v. 14 [□^NyEtH Sscm* JV21 C*rpT)N Nip'l* 

‘Three hundred and eighteen/in which Hitzig sees Gematria, 
and Winekler {GI 2 27) an astronomical number, is simply due 
to an editor's manipulation of corrupt repeated fragments of 
cStfyEtrh ‘ Ishmaelites.’ 

5 p'Sy* like in 21 33, comes from SnEITA 

6 ‘ If from a thread to a shoe-latchet, and if I would, take 
anything,' is impossible. © relieves the construction by omitting 
the second OKI. But the parallelistic arrangement is thus 
destroyed, and the improbability of the alleged proverb, ‘ Not a 
thread nor a shoe-latchet,’ remains. Read jiN'8y KEnX'CN 

Swam’. 

7 ‘ Abram'=Ab-raham= Ab-jerahmeel; see Rekem and cp 
Terah. 


doubtful. The Vale of Siddim, or rather ha<-$iddim, which the 
traditional text (v. 3) identifies with a piece of water called * the 
Salt Sea,' together with the bitumen-pits also referred to in that 
text ( v . 10) disappears, when the text has heen closely examined 
in the light of results of textual criticism elsewhere. 1 See 
Crit. Bib. 

(cf) Gen. 19 17-25. ‘ Zoar, on the SE. edge of the Dead 

Sea, covered over now by the alluvium, once lay in a 
well-watered country with a tropical climate. The 
Israelite tradition is surprised that this little bit of land 
ha? escaped the ruin of Sodom, and explains this treat¬ 
ment by the intercession of Lot who desired Zoar as a 
place of refuge. Thus the legend of Zoar is a geo¬ 
logical legend. At the same time it contains an 
etymological motive ; the city is called So'ar, because 
Lot said in his prayer, “It is only mis ar (something 
small).”’ So Gunkel (Gen. 192), according to whom 
the Zoar episode (including the incident about Lot’s 
wife) is a later offshoot of the legend. \Ye accept 
Gunkel’s analysis (see § 2, n. 4), but cannot venture to 
accept his interpretation of the legend. The stress laid 
on lyso in v. 20 suggests that the real name of the city 
was njfD, and thus agrees with the view that Sodom was 
neither N. nor S. of the Dead Sea, but in Jerahmeel. 
‘Zoar’ therefore, needs emendation into ‘Missur.’ 2 
The Zoar-episode has been retouched ; originally it was, 
not a geological, but an etymological myth. 

But was it only the Zoar-episode that underwent manipula¬ 
tion? Textual criticism enables us with much probability to 
answer this question. There are several reasons for suspecting 
that the text of v. 24 is corrupt. (1) The verb in v. 25, as 
many critics have remarked, does not accord with the description 
in our text of v. 24. 3 (2) The reference to bitumen-pits in 14 10 
(see c) and 10 * fire and brimstone’ in Ps. 11 6 (see //) are due to 
corruption of the text. . Taking our passage in connection with 
Ps. II 6, we should not improbably emend it thus :— 

* And Yah we caused it to rain upon Selam and upon 'Amorah 
[and upon] Rehoboth seven days 4 from heaven.’ 

This is of importance with regard to the original form of the 
legend. Note that in 25 ‘those cities' is equivalent to 
-133,-7 S3—VxEnT * 72 , ‘all Jerahmeel.’ ‘Sodom’ is not 
the only city which is caught in the net of its own wicked 
deeds. We cannot but expect a reference to some other place 
besides Sodom and its appendage Gomorrah. That in the 
original story the implied accusative to ‘caused to rain’ was, 
not ‘brimstone and fire,’ but ‘rain,’ is in accordance with v. 25, 
where *pn> 'to overturn,’ may be illustrated by Job 12 15, ‘he 
sends them (the waters) out, and they overturn the earth.’ 
4 From Yah we out of heaven ’ (as the traditional text reads) has 
never yet been adequately justified. 3 Tg. Jer. distinguishes 
between the Word of the Lord and the Lord. Similarly the 
Christian Council of Sirmium, ‘ Pluit Dei filius a Deo patre.’ 

(e) Gen. 1930. The traditional text is so extraordinary 
that we quote it in full. 4 And Lot went up out of 
Zoar, and dwelt in the mountain, and his two daughters 
with him, for he feared to dwell in Zoar ; and he dwelt 
in a eave, he and his two daughters.’ Kautzseh-Socin 
agree with EV, except that they render in. ' Gebirge ’ 
(mountain-country); they also remark in a note that 
MT has 1 in the cave ’ (mjua), ‘perhaps with reference 
to a definite locality which was connected with Lot.* 
We are then told (v. 31 f. ) that, in order to continue the 
family, the two daughters agreed to ‘ make their father 

1 The gloss on pEy > n 7 ’- 3 b so absurd that Winekler 

even identifies the n*?EH C’ with lake Hfileli in the N. His 
theory is a monument of ingenuity, but will not stand. c' 
n8sn surely comes from C'SnEITV. and C‘12M pEy from ri2VE 
□*C*13 (cp a more frequent transformation of the latter word— 
D^’Ei)- *iEn nmn mua b simply Sneiit vya 0 by the city of 
Jerahmeel ’). 

2 The presumption is that nyjj everywhere should be TiJCE 
each alleged occurrence, however, needs to be separately con¬ 
sidered (see Crit. Bib.). 

3 According to Gunkel. the raining of brimstone from heaven 
is analogous to the Assyrian custom of strewing salt on the site 
of a destroyed city (cp Salt). But surely when the rain of 
brimstone fell, Sodom had not heen destroyed. Nor can the 
custom referred to (which is really a symbol of consecration, see 
Ezek. 43 24, and cp Salt, § 3) be illustrative of Yah we s raining 
brimstone. 

4 Read c'E" ny22’for m,T n»E 

5 Ewald (GCF 2 223) quotes this passage in support of the 
j theory that Yahwe was originally a sky-god. He compares 

Mic. 5 7 [6], ‘as dew from Yahwe.* But it is the tautology that 
| is startling. 
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drink wine,’ and to ‘lie with him.’ Gunkel rightly 
points out that the original narrators of this story can 
have seen nothing wrong in the transaction ; the circum¬ 
stances which they have described rendered law and 
custom inoperative (cp Lot). Hut the awkwardness of 
the passage is evident. How could Lot have been afraid 
to remain in the city which had been divinely granted 
him as a refuge ? One can understand his taking refuge 
in a cave in the mountains, if he was unaware that Zoar 
had immunity from destruction ; but the present form of 
narrative is intolerable. And whence was the wine 
spoken of obtained? Gunkel proposes to assign v. 30 a, 
together with the rest of the passage relative to Zoar, 
to a supplementer. Hut it is not plain why, if the 
original narrative brought Lot safely to a cave in the 
mountains, a supplementer should have complicated 
matters by the introduction of the ‘ Zoar-episode.’ It 
would be simpler to omit the cave-episode as an after¬ 
thought (to account for the names Moab and Ammon). 

Hut this is not the true remedy, which is—to apply textual 
criticism. There is a good parallel in 1 K. 1* 4 13, where another 
strange story is told about an occurrence ‘ in the cave ’; prob¬ 
ably (Prophkt, § 7) there is a corruption of a place- 

name, and a beautiful consistency is restored to the legends of 
Elijah if we emend myo into * Zarephath ’ (both Elijah 

and Elisha [see Shaphat] were connected with southern 
Zarephath). It is plausible, therefore, to emend nTD here, 
too, into ^5-12$, comparing Josh. 13 4, where (see Mkarah) the 
original text probably had ‘ Zarephath that belongs to the 
Misrim.’ To do this, we must make the not improbable 
assumption that the city which in 7>. 20 the traditional text 
calls -jy^E, and in 22/, 3° but which the original text 
must have called (Missur), was more fully called tiv; 0 nnu* 

‘Zarephath of Mi§sur’ (cp Josh. 13 4, emended text). We shall 
have to return to this later (§ 10). 

The alternative is to suppose that here, but not in the other 
passages referred to, my,*3 is a corruption of Missur. The 
general sense of the passage is the same. 

(/) Am. 4 n Is. 1 7. These are the two earliest of the 
passages in which nrsrrs (cp nrsn, Gen. 19 25) occurs as 
a kind of technical term for the legendary destruction of 
‘Sodom.’ In Is. 1 7 the phrase is cmnrr.ifrr. but we 
must, with most critics since Kwald, read did Dr (cp 
I)t. 2922[23] Jer. 49 i 8 ). In Am. 4 nwe find a longer 
and rather peculiar phrase, ‘like Elbhim’s overturning 
of Sodom and Gomorrah’ (so also Jer. 5O40). This is 
generally supposed to be due to a consciousness that the 
Sodom tradition was originally connected not with the 
religion of Yahwe, but with Canaanite * heathenism ’; 
cp Gen. 1929 [H], ‘when Elohim overturned the 
cities,’ etc. 

The presumption is, however, that the Sodom-tradition is not 
of Canaanite but of Jcrahineclite origin. In this case it is not 
safe to insist that the story was not originally Yahwistic, for it 
seems prohable that Yahwe was admitted by some of those who 
dwelt in the Negeb to he the god of the country. Some change 
in our critical theory is indispensable, and, having regard to 
what has been said elsewhere, it is not unreasonable to sup¬ 
pose that mcynfO CIDVIR* wherever it occurs in the phrase 
referred to, is a later insertion, and that the true ‘ technical 
phrase ' is j"lDErjDD» ‘ like the catastrophe of Jerahmeel,' 1 

with the possible alternative of DnD ‘ like the catastrophe of 
Sodom.' 

( ^) Hos. 118 . It is not probable (1) that * Admah ’ 
and ' Zeboim ’ should be corrupt in Gen. 14 2 8 and 
correct in Hos. 118 , and (2) that we should not be told 
to whom Yahw6 (in his present mood) declines to yield 
up his people. There must be an error in the text ; 
and, with 106 before us (where ‘Asshtir’ means the 
great N. Arabian power, and ‘ Jareb ’ is a corruption of 
'Arab = Arabia) we can hardly be far wrong in restoring 
’tn’DITV for nmND, /Ni’DC' for -p'e’N, and for nwD-iD. 3 
Thus the passage becomes, How shall I give thee up 
[to] Jerahmeel ? how shall I surrender thee [to] 
Ishmael ? ’ 

(/i) Zeph. 29. This very questionable bit of Hebrew 
needs emendation. Read (after moyD. ‘as Gomorrah ’) 

1 C\"l8N> like p*ky and oSy (see § 6 , n. 6 ), is one of the current 
distortions of s n£“T- 

2 3 was taken to be a fragment of jj; the final □ comes from 

3. The editor manipulated the corrupt text under the influence 
of an exegetical theory. 


7. New theory. 


cSiyny ncDtr ^NDrrm CwlD. ‘ Cusham and Jerahmeel 
(shall be) a desolation for ever.’ For us, the principal 
result of this is that the ‘salt pits’ (which suggest the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea) disappear. 1 

{h) Ps. 116 . The vagueness and also the excessive 
vehemence of this passage may well awaken suspicion. 
Probably we should read— 

The Ishmaelites will give way, the Maacathites, the Reho- 
bothites; 

A blast of horror is the portion of Cusham. 2 
The figure is taken from the simoom ; there is no 
thought of the judgment of the ‘ruined cities.’ 

It will be at once noticed that three out of the four 
still remaining difficulties in the story of Sodom dis¬ 
appear through the above criticism of 
the text. 1. The cities were really, 
according to the earlier tradition, ‘overthrown,’ not, 
however, by an earthquake, but by floods of water 
from that upper ocean which formed a part of the 
cosmic system of the Hebrews. 2. The scene of the 
catastrophe was, not lieside the Dead Sea, but in the 
land of Jerahmeel, and we are justified in inferring 
from Gen. 13 10 that it w’as the district of Eden, where 
in primeval times the divine wonder-land had been 
visible, that suffered. It now becomes inevitable to 
conjecture that the original story of Sodom, or rather 
perhaps Selam, was the Deluge-story, or one of the 
Deluge-stories, of the Jerahmeelites. It is plain that 
such a story is needed to complete the cycle of racy 
Jerahmeelite tales of the Origines , and in dealing with 
the Deluge-story in Gen.6-8 we have already found 
reason to hold that an earlier form of that story may 
have represented the Deluge as overwhelming the land 
of the Arabians and the Jerahmeelites, and the ark as 
settling on the mountains of Jerahmeel (Paradise, § 6, 
col. 3574. C P col. 3573, n. 3). The unexpected coin¬ 
cidences between the Deluge-story and the Sodom-story 
confirm the view tentatively proposed before (Paradise, 
l.c .). We may take it, therefore, to be extremely prob¬ 
able that the Hebrew as well as, according to Jastrow, 3 
the Babylonian narrative in its earliest form represented 
the Deluge as originally partial. Let us now trace the 
parallelisms between the Hebrew’ and Babylonian Deluge- 
story and the narrative in Gen. 19 (as emended). 


Deluge-story. 

1. The righteous man, ‘ Noah ’ 
(69), or rather Hanok (see 
Noah), or, as the great 
Babylonian story said, Par- 
napistim. 

2. [Anger of the divinity 
against the city of Surip- 
pak.] 

3. The extreme corruptness 
of society (611-13^). 

4. The divine revelation 

(613^). 

5. A long-continued, destruc¬ 
tive rain-storm ( 7 10-1217^) 
on the land of the Arabians 
and Jerahmeelites (7 4), or 
(with thunder and light¬ 
ning) on the Babylonian 
city of Surippak. 4 The 
latter lasted for sci’cn days. 


Gen. 19 . 

1. The righteous man, Lot 
(19 1-8). 


2. [Anger of the elOhlm against 
the city of Sodom ( 19 ).] 

3. The culminating act of 
wickedness (19 4-11). 

4. The divine revelation 
(19 12/; cp is20./). 

5. For seven days a destruc¬ 
tive rain-storm on the cities 
of the whole of Jerahmeel 
00 24 /). 


1 Schwally (ZA TW 10 188^C) has already noticed the diffi¬ 
culties of MT, but has no adequate emendations. 

2 See Ps .< 2 > Note that rf'Dil has been corrupted from 


'npm (cp </). 

3 Jastrow, who has partly traced the parallelism between the 
Sodom-story and the Deluge-story, writes thus: ‘Moreover, 
there are traces in the Sodom narrative of a tradition which 
once gave a larger character to it, involving the destruction of 
all mankind, much as the destruction of Surippak is enlarged by 
Babylonian traditions into a general annihilation of mankind ’ 
{RBA 507). 

4 We assume here that a tradition of a storm which over¬ 


whelmed Surippak has been fused with the tradition of a far 
larger flood in the Deluge-story in the epic of GilgameS (cp 
Deluge, § 22: and especially Jastrow, Relig. Bab. Ass. 507). 
That even the former tradition is historical, we are far from 
asserting. Nor do we deny that the Deluge-myth in its earliest 
form related to all mankind. See Deluge. §§ 18, 22. 
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6. ‘Noah’and his family de- 6. Lot and his family de¬ 
livered (7 13 23/;). livered (19 15^). 

7. The ark grounds on the 7. Lot warned to escape to the 
mountains of Aram (so read) mountains [of Jerahmeel] 
— i.e. t Jerahmeel (S 4), or (19 17). 

(Babylonian) on the moun¬ 
tain of Nisir. 

To these parallelisms we may add, though with some reserve, 
the parallelism between Hanok (Enoch), father of Methuselah 
( = Methusael = Ishmael) and grandfather of Lantech (=Jerah¬ 
meel), and Lot, nephew or perhaps originally (ep 14 1416) 
brother of Abraham ( = Abraham = Father of Jerahmeel) and 
father of Moab (rather, Missur?) and Ammon (rather, Jerah¬ 
meel?). This parallelism is of importance, not for the story 
itself, but for ascertaining the particular ethnic origin of the 
story. It is not appropriate that the escaped righteous man 
(who in the earliest Deluge-myth was a solar hero) should have 
any further concern with this earth. If Hanok (mythologically) 
was the father of Methuselah (Ishmael), and Lot the father of 
Missur and Jerahmeel, it must in the original story have been 
before the Deluge. And even if Noah (Naham?) was really 
the name of the hero of the Deluge-story in chaps. ( 1 - 7 , Naham 
is certainly a name of the Negeb (see Naham, Nahamani). 
Altogether, nothing can be more probable than that those who 
first arranged the Hebrew legends had their minds full of Jerah- 
meelite associations. We can now fully appreciate the remark 
of Gunkel {Gen. 195) that since the story of Sodom says nothing 
at all of water, although the site so strongly suggested this, it is 
plain that the scene of the narrative must originally have been 
elsewhere. Of course, the present place of the story and much 
besides is due to a skilful redactor. 

It is true, the name of the hero is different. But 
there were presumably different forms of the Jerahmeelite 
as well as of the Babylonian Flood-story. Probably 
enough, there was another version in which Abraham 
was the hero; comparing Gen. 81 (‘God remembered 
Noah’) with 1929 (‘God remembered Abraham’), 
one may, in fact, not unnaturally expect that Abraham, 
not Lot, should be the chief personage of the second 
story. The visit of the elohim to Abraham is an 
uneffaced indication that he originally was so. Cer¬ 
tainly, something can still be said for Lot, who may 
originally have been greater than he now appears, and 
have been a worthy brother (see above) and rival of 
Abraham. But this is a pure conjecture, and one 
might even infer from 13 7-9 that Abraham and Lot 
originally belonged to the class (well represented in 
ancient legends) of hostile brothers, 1 and that Abraham 
corresponds to Abel (cp Remus) and Lot to Cain (cp 
Romulus). The legend might have taken this turn. 

It is also true that in chap. 19 there is nowhere any 
trace of an underlying reference to the ‘ box ' or * chest' 
(a term specially characteristic of an inland country) in 
which the survivors were preserved, and that in 19 28 
Abraham is said to have seen ‘ the smoke of the land 
going up as the smoke of a furnace.’ But on the first 
point we may answer that if only Lot and his family 
were to be saved, no ark was necessary ; the ‘ felohlm ’ 
would convey the small party to a place of safety. And 
as for the other point, we must, at any rate, credit the 
last redactor with enough capacity to adjust a muti¬ 
lated narrative to his own requirements. 

Stucken has offered another explanation of the legend 
which now occupies us.' 2 According to him, the Sodom- 

8. Stucken’s an . d ' G ° morrah ‘ story was ori S iliall y a 


theory; a 

dry deluge. ^ ooc j. a storv fj 1K ] s j n t] ie Iranian 
legend of the Var (or square enclosure) constructed by 
Yima (see Deluge, § 20^), in the Peruvian and other 
stories of a general conflagration, and in the Egyptian 
story of the destruction of men by the gods. 3 Whether 
the combination of stories which refer to water with those 
which make no such reference is either theoretically or 
practically justified, may be questioned ; but we may, 
at any rate, admit that if the present text of Gen. 19 24 
correctly represents the original story, the singular 

1 Stucken, however (. Astral my then , 87) points out that the 
distinction between friendly and hostile brothers in mythology is 
a fluid one. 

2 Astralmythen , 96. 

3 See Naville, TSBA 41-19; cp Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 

164 Jf. 
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Egyptian story referred to is the nearest parallel to it. 
Here the ' Divine eye ’ is the executioner ; it takes the 
form of the goddess Hathor, and slays men right and 
left 'with great strokes of the knife.’ It seems to us, 
however, ( r ) that it is much more probable that the 
Jerahmeelites had two forms of a proper Deluge-story 
than that one of the extant Deluge-stories was only such 
in a loose sense of the term, especially having regard to 
the Babylonian Flood-stories, and (2) that the difficulties 
of Gen. 1924/ call loudly for the application of textual 
criticism. 

Stucken seems happier in his explanation 1 of the 
q r , 1Q parallelism between Gen. 19 i-n and 

* 15 30 the strange story in Judg. 19 15-30. He 

thinks that both stories have the same mythological ker¬ 
nel—viz., the tradition of the dividing of the body of the 
primaeval beingTiamat (the personified ocean-flood), with 
which compare also a series of myths of the division oi 
the bodies of supernatural beings {e.g. , Osiris). It is in 
fact all the more difficult to believe that Gen. 19 i-n and 
Judg. I915-30 stand at all early in the process of 
legendary development, because both the stories to 
whieh these passages belong are ultimately of Jerah¬ 
meelite origin. This may be assumed in the former 
case (1) from the place which the 1 Sodom'-story 
occupies among legends that are certainly in their 
origin Jerahmeelite, and (2) probably from the legend 
of the origin of ‘Missur’ and ‘Jerahmeel’ (so read for 
' Moab’ and ‘Ammon ’ in 19 37/ ) which is attached to 
the ‘ Sodom ’-story. And it is hardly less clear a 
deduction in the latter case from the results of textual 
criticism. For the story in Judg. 19-20 can be shown to 
have referred originally not to Benjamin but to some 
district of the Jerahmeelite Negeb. 2 

So far as the outward form of the story is concerned, 
our task is now finished. Now to resume and, if need 

10 Result su PP* einent ' Originally, it seems, 
there was but one visit of the elohim ; 
it is to Abraham, not to Lot, that the visit was 
vouchsafed. Abraham {i.c. , in the Jerahmeelite story, a 
personification of Jerahmeel) was the one righteous man 
in the land. He received timely warning that those 
among whom he sojourned had displeased God, and the 
dlohim took him away to be with God. Then came a rain¬ 
storm submerging all Jerahmeel, This original story, 
however, received modifications and additions. Lot or 
Lotan, the reputed son, not of Seir the Horite, but prob¬ 
ably of Missur the Jerahmeelite, was substituted for Abra¬ 
ham, and a floating story of mythic origin (the myth spoke 
of violence done to a supernatural being) was attached to 
the story of Lot in a manipulated form, so as to explain 
and justify the anger of the tlohlm. After this a legend 
w’as inserted to account for the name Missur ; Lot had 
taken refuge at Missur, by divine permission, because it 
was but a * little’ city, and again another legend was added 
to record the circumstance that the people of Missur and 
Jerahmeel were descended from that righteous man, 3 
who with his two daughters alone remained (the 
removal of the hero to the company of the elohim had 
been forgotten) in the depopulated land. (The names 
were afterwards corrupted.) Finally, a corruption in the 
text of 1924 suggested that the scene of the story must 
have been in that ‘ awful hollow,’ that ‘ bit of the infernal 
regions come to the surface ’ which was at the southern 
(?) end of the Dead Sea. And the singular columnar 
formations of rock-salt at Jebel Usdum (cp Dead Sea, 
§ 5) to which a myth resembling that of Niobe 
(originally a Creation myth ?) may perhaps already have 

1 Stucken, op. cit., ggff. 

2 There was probably a confusion between (Benjamin) 

and ja^ja = SwcnT-p. min’ Dn8 JV3 (Bethlehem-judah)= 

JV3 (Beth-jerahmeel). The ‘ Gibeah " of the story was 
perhaps the Jerahmeelite Geba (Gibeah?) mentioned in 2 S. 5 25 
(cpte 22, and see Rephaim). The ‘ Bethel ’ in Judg. 20 18 is the 
southern Bethel, repeatedly spoken of by Amos (see Prophetic 
Literature, §§ to, 35). See Crit. Bib. 

3 The genealogists often vary in particulars of relationship. 
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become attached, 1 svas appropriately transferred to the 
altered legend, and identified with Lot's wife. 2 

It may be hoped that to many students it will appear 
no slight boon to be relieved from the supposition that 

,, _ . the i>eoples with whom the early 

11. Religious I, 1 ,,- f 

,. Israelites had intercourse were so much 

suggestions. bem . a(h thcnl jn morality as the 

traditional text represents. Misunderstood mythology 
is the true source of the terrible narratives in Gen. 
19 i*n, Judg. 19 15-30. At the same time no criticism 
can deprive us of the beneficially stern morality which 
is infused into a most unhistorical narrative. Apart 
from the plot of the story there are several points of 
considerable interest for the history of Israelite religion. 
Thus (1) in 19 12-16 it is presupposed that the righteous- 
ousncss of the good man delivers not only himself but his 
whole house; very different was the conviction of 
Ezekiel (I 1 14^). (2) It is at eventide that the visits of 

the ftlohim are'made, both to Abraham and to Lot. As 
the light of day wanes, man is more open to religious 
impressions ; the Deity, too, loves to guard his mysteri¬ 
ousness, and performs his extraordinary operations by 
night (cp 32 25['^4] , Ex. 1 I24). It is not unnatural to 

ask, how it comes about that elsewhere Yah we is said to 
‘cover himself with light as it were with a garment' 
(l*s. 104 2), and to think of the influence of the Iranian 
religion. (3) Unmeaning repetitions in prayer maybe 
useless ; but repetitions which show earnestness are 
considered by the narrator to be aids, not hindrances. 
It is a mistake, as Gunkel remarks, to speak of Lot’s 
* weakness of faith.' (4) Hut, if we may treat Abraham's 
converse with Yahw6 as a part of the narrative (it does 
in fact belong — thanks to a supplementer — to the 
section which links the Abraham-prelude to the Lot- 
story), we have a riper fruit of religious thought in 
IS23-32. ‘ Not for Lot alone, but for all the righteous 

men in Sodom, his prayer is uttered, and it is based 
upon a fine sense of justice : ' ‘ Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right?” And what is right? Not the 
mere prescription of a legal code; justice must be 
softened by compassion. Each of the supposed ten 
righteous men of Sodom has links innumerable binding 
him to his fellow-citizens. Is he to be sent abroad 
without any of those to whom nature or custom has 
attracted him? Xo; a single righteous man can at 
least (as in the case of Noah) save his family, and “ for 
ten's sake 1 will not destroy the city”’ {.Vero World, 
I245). It must not be thought that because mythology 
and, more widely regarded, the popular imagination have 
largely influenced the Hebrew narratives, they are 
therefore to a trained eye devoid either of historical or 
of religions interest. 

To the hooks and articles cited under Dead Sea, add the 
commentaries of Dillmnnn, Ilolzinger, and especially Gunkel ; 

also Chevne, .Ye:r World, 1 23^-245 : kraetz- 
12 . Literature, schmar, *ZA Til' 17 HI-Q2 ; Slacken, Astral- 
my then , Part ii., ‘ I.ot ’ (‘ the myths attached 
to the name of Lot are the tor>o of a piimitive myth ’). 

T. K. C. 

SODOM, VINE OF (Dip JSS), Dt. 32 3 2. See 
Sodom, col. 4655 n. 2 ; Vine, § 2. 

SODOMA (coAoma) Rom. 929, RV Sodom. 

SODOMITISH SEA ( mare Sodomiticum), 2 Esd. 5 7. 
See Dead Ska. 


SOJOURNER ( 13 ). See Stranger and So¬ 
journer. 

SOLDIER (11131 2 Ch. 25 13 ; cTpATicoTHC. 

Mt. 89 etc.). See Army, War, § 4. 

1 These perishable formations change from year to year, as 
Blanckenhorn remarks (ZDPV 11*34, n - 0 * The ‘Lot’s Wife’ 
of Warren may have altered since 1870. But others will no 
doubt arise. On the connections of lhe story see Stucken, 83, 
no, and especially 231. For a late Arabian legendary ‘Lot’s 
wife ' see Palmer, Desert 0/the Exodus. 

2 ‘ Not much greater variety is there between the story of 
Lot's wife’s transformation into a pillar of salt and Niohe’s into 
a stone.’ So wrote the old Anglican theologian, Dean Jackson 
{Works, 1 100). 


SOLOMON 

SOLOMON (nbV ; coAomon). son of David by 
Bathsheba, and his successor as king of Israel. 

[0 favours the form In the best MSS crakomov and 

aa\uifjnou alternate ; ao^oixuv almost always in NT ; in Acts 7 47, 
however, Ti. with RAC (against P>DK1JP) adopts traAw/mwi/, but 
Treg. and Wll troAo/xu>i/. Cp Lag., Ubers. 53 86 96.] 

The superficially plausible derivation from Salem, 
Ci8;r, ‘peace’ is retained by Kittel (A 'on. 6), but is 
i Nn against the analog)' of the other names 
(critically regarded) in David's family. 
Another explanation lias lately been proposed with 
abundant learning and ingenuity. After summarising 
it, we will pass on to a third view. According to 
Winckler, 1 the name nc 7 s? refers to a divine name 
(slm), which is attested in the Phoenician proper name 
d 7 :tj:j\ and allusively in the title cSc—lr (Is. 96 [5]). 

Another form of the name of this deity was Salman (cp the 
Assyrian royal name, Salman-asaridu, and the SaAa^avof Greek 
inscriptions). This god is identified with ReSeph, and was 
therefore a Canaanite Apollo. According to Winckler, the 
king’s true name was Dodiah ( = Jedidiah, 2 S. 1225); the name 
ScluniG or ‘Solomon,’ like ‘Bath-sheha’ ( = ‘daughter of the 
Moon-god’), is of mythological origin, and was given to the 
king by later writers in connection with ‘the transference of the 
legend of Semiramis-Bilkls to Sheba.’ In fact, the only com¬ 
plete parallel to the form SelCmO comes, according to him, from 
Arabia (Salama). Elsewhere ( Preuss . Jahrbb . 104 269; cp 
GY 2 286) Winckler puts the mythological connection thus: 

‘ Formed from the divine name selem (Ass. Salman). It 
corresponds to Nebo whom it designates as the god of the 
w inter-half of the year {Selim is the west = Ass. suluttt , sunset).’ 

It would seem that this acute critic somewhat 
exaggerates the bearings of mythology on onomatology. 
Certainly the analogy of the other names in David's 
family (as explained by the present writer) seems to be 
opposed to this scholar's explanation. That ‘ Jonathan* 
is composed, as Winckler and most scholars suppose, of 
a divine name and a verb, is due, as could easily be shown 
at length, to misapprehension. ‘Jonathan'is only another 
form of Xethan!A ll it is a modification of 

the ethnic name Nethani = Ethani, ‘ Ethanite.’ That 
* David' is a modification of a divine name is not 
impossible (cp Don. Names with), but is opposed to 
the analogies of Dodiah (if this name is really correct) 
and of Dodi (MT Dodo, Dodai). It is quite as 
possible that Dod (whatever its ultimate origin) was an 
ethnic, and if, following analogies, we seek for an 
ethnic as the original of we cannot be blind to 

the existence of and of rrcSir (see § 2). For the 

pronunciation nb’Vtr later writers are responsible. The 
true text of 2 S. 12 24/. seems to suggest another 
pronunciation, Shillfnno (or Shallumo?), arising out of 
the story of David’s sin. See Jedidiah. 

It is a long road which leads to the later conception 
of ‘Solomon in all his glory.’ We are here only 
.p , concerned with the strict facts, without 
2. Ear y i ( ) ea }j sat j ollt which of course docs not mean 
history. t j mt we j iavc no sense f or poetry, and no 
sympathy with the changes of popular feeling. The 
story of Solomon's birth is given in 2 S. II2-I225—a 
composite narrative which has already received con¬ 
sideration (see Bathsheba, Jkdidiaii). Certainly 
there is much to learn from it ; certainly we should w ish 
to include it in a selection of fine Hebrew narratives. But 
with unfeigned regret we must pronounce it to be in the 
main unhistorical. The name Bathsheba, indeed, and 
the historical character of its bearer are, one may 
venture to hold, even after Winckler s arguments, alike 
secure. Just as yzrux trip (Kirjath-arba?) is not ‘the 
city of Four* (the god whose numerical symbol was 
four), so j/3:7 na (Bathsheba) is not ‘the daughter of 
Seven ’ (the god whose numerical symbol was seven— 
i.e., the Moon-god, cp Sheba), and consequently 
Bathsheba is not a mere pseudo-historical reflection of 
Istar, the mythological daughter of the Moon-god. 

1 Wi. GI 2 223; A 14 7’(3)224. For the view of another 

Assyriologist see Sayce, llibb. Led. 57; Early History , 425; 
cp Simpson, The Jonah Legend, 141 /. 
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We may, however, admit that the story of David’s 
treachery to Uriah (q.v.) probably developed out of a 
current oriental legendary germ, without of course 
disparaging the value of the Bathsheba story as given 
in 2 S. 1 12 -12 25 for other than purely historical purposes. 
And we must also claim the right to extract a fragment 
of history from 2 S. II27 12 15^-25, rightly read, and 
illustrated by the story of Solomon’s accession in 1 K. \f , 
and by the lists of David’s sons in 28.^2/ 1 Ch. 3 i ff. 
The 4 fragment of history' is that Solomon had another 
name, which name is given in our present text as 
Jedidiah. 1 

Passing next to 1 K. If, we find reason to think 
with Winckler that Solomon’s opposition to the claim 
of Adonijah to succeed David was due not to his own 
and Bathsheba’s selfish ambition, but to the considera¬ 
tion that after the successive deaths of Amnon and 
Absalom he, not Adonijah, was the legitimate heir to 
the throne. Here, however, wc part from Winckler. 
Bathsheba is for us no mythological figure, but the true I 
mother of Solomon ; she is in fact identical with Abigail.* 2 
That Solomon’s mother should bear two names in the 
tradition is not more surprising than that a king who j 
oppressed the Israelites in early times should be called 
both Jabin (Jamin)— i.e ., Jerahmeel—and Sisera— i.e ., 
Asshur—both Jerahmeel and Asshur being X. Arabian 
ethnic names {see Shamgar ii., § 2). Bathsheba is in 
fact equivalent to Bath-Eliam (2 S. II3) or Bath-Ammiel 
{1 Ch. 3 5 ). 

The name Bathsheba represents Abigail as an Ishmaelite woman 
<V 3 C'T 13 = i;'DC , "nn = [ l 7R]> , ^B , "na) ; die name Abigail, as a Jerah- 
meelite. But Islnnael and Jerahmeel are often used as synonyms; 
the same woman could therefore be called a daughter of Ishmael 
and a daughter of Jerahmeel. So too noSc* and the name out 
of which ,tVT has probably been corrupted—viz. S^riV—are 
equivalents. Salma describes its bearer as having ishmaelite 
or Salniiean affinities (see § 1, end), Jedidiah as being 
Terahmeelite by extraction. The latter name too, appears to 
be given to the son of Abigail in the true text of 2 S. 3 3 and 
1 Ch. 3 i, where the respective readings nx*?!] and Xv'jl are 
manifestly wrong, and both moSt probably presuppose the 
same original XxcnT* 

Adonijah’s claim to the throne, however, must have 
been based upon some theory. If he was not the 
oldest living son of David, he may yet have been the 
oldest of those born after David’s accession. 3 Probably 
David both favoured his pretensions and accepted him 
as co-regent. Unfortunately Adonijah neglected to 
bring over to his side the so-called 4 Cherethites and 
Pelethites ’ (Rehobothites and Zarephathites), 4 who 
formed the royal body-guard, and with the aid of their 
leader Benaiah, Solomon compelled the old king to 
reject Adonijah. 

In 1 K. 2 17 (cp v. 21) it is stated that Adonijah 
desired leave to make Abishag the Shunammite his 
wife (cp WRS, Kinship, 83 ff.). It is possible that 
Solomon, with the same object as Adonijah, actually 
took 4 Abishag’ (the name comes from like Bilkls 

in the Scmiramis legend from TraWaKis) into his harem, 
and that Rehoboamwas the son of Solomon by 4 Abishag. ’ 
See Si 1 una mm it e. 

Upon this theory Solomon was not one of the sons 
born to David at Jerusalem (2 S. 014 1CI1. 85-8), and 
the traditional view of his age at his accession, 5 based 

] That the text of 2 S. 1224/r is not in its original form, is 
evident; a possible restoration will be found elsewhere (see 
Jedidiah). The present form of the text seems to be due to an 
editor who thought Jedidiah (‘ beloved of Yah we ’ ?) too good a 
name for the first child. By assigning this name to Solomon he 
unconsciously made a concession to historical facts. For 
S. A. Cook’s theory, see AJSL lb 156 /. [1900], and cp Jedidiah. 

2 Abigail probably= Abihail (see Nabal), and Abihail appears 
ultimately to come from Jerahmeel. 

3 Wi. G! 2 245. 

4 The explanation of 4 Cherethites and Pelethites ’ (see Judah, 

§ 4, Pelethites) here given, is not that of Winckler; but (like 
S. A. Cook, AJSL 16 177, n. 61 [April 1900]) this able critic 
recognises, quite independently of the present writer, that this 
faithful warrior-band came from the Negeb. 

5 (1 K. 2 12), with about twenty other MSS and some 
versions (Arm. etc.), gives Solomon only twelve years at his 
accession, and Jerome (cp 132 ad Vitalem) asserts that the 
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| on very insecure data, needs to be revised. Certainly 
the narrative in 1 K. 1 / does not favour the view th.it 
Solomon was a young man (the rhetorical language 
of 1 K. 3 7^ 1 Ch. 29 1 22 5 cannot be regarded as 
decisive) ; the hero of the coup d'etat displays all the 
adroitness and astuteness of a practised politician. 
How Solomon treated his opponents is stated elsewhere 
(Adonijah, Auiathar, Joah, Siiimki); the story, 
which has a basis of fact (Historical Literature, 
§ i), makes it difficult for a modern to idealise this 
despotic prince. It is singular that 4 Nathan the 
prophet ’ should have assumed the prominent position 
which belongs rather to Benaiah j 1 but ampler justice is 
done to the priest Zadok (q.v .) for his energetic 
support of the son of 4 Bathsheba.* It is probable that 
the Jerusalem priesthood exacted a very full recompense, 
and that fresh favours conferred on their body bore 
fruit for Solomon in the early idealisation of his conduct 
as a sovereign. 

Was the substitution of Zadok for Abiathar accom¬ 
panied by changes in the cultus at Jerusalem? 2 It is 

3a. Buildings. a T estior !, ' vhich baffles the cri,ical 
0 student. I he narrators give us much 

that we could have spared, and withhold much that 
would have been of great value to us. Their own interest 
is largely absorbed in the buildings of Solomon, especi¬ 
ally in that of the temple. That the description in its 
present form comes (as Kittcl supposes) from the Annals, 



particular had become a subject of learned but not 
altogether sober inquiry. See Kings [Book], § 6, 
Palace, Temple (and cp Stade, CUVI318/:, and 
ZATIV , 1883, PP- 12 9 ff)- It is even to some extent 
doubtful whether the whole story of the building of a 
temple of Yahwe as well as of a royal palace outside 
the city of David is not due to misapprehension. Accord¬ 
ing to Winckler (U/2252 ff.) the true temple of Solomon 
was merely a renovation of the old sanctuary of 1 )avid 
I on its original site— i.e ., within the city of David— 
though it must apparently be admitted (see Millo) 
j that this scholar’s explanation of millo and consequently 
J the form in which he presents his theory needs recon- 
j sidcration. 

There is, however, another point, not less important, 
Zb Hiram an ^ morc ca l x ^^ e solution. Accord¬ 
ing to the tradition in its present form 
(MT and 0 ), the timber for building the temple was 
| furnished, together with artificers, by Hiram king of 
j Tyre. The relation thus indicated between Israel and the 
Tyrian king is, if accurately reported, in the highest degree 
remarkable. If, as Winckler, who follows MT, interprets 
what he thinks the historical truth, the king of Israel was 
j in vassalage to the king of Tyre (?), how is it that after 
; Solomon’s time we hear nothing of attempts on the 
part of Tyre to strengthen its hold upon Israel, and on 
! the part of Israel to free itself from Tvrian supremacy? 

; True, all on a sudden, in the ninth century, we hear of 
j an Israelitish king marrying a daughter of 4 Kthbaal, 

| king of the Zidonians ’ (1 IK. 1 (>31 >. T his, however, is 
I an equally singular and an equally suspicious statement, 
when we consider that the most influential power in the 
politics of Israel and Judah (putting aside Assyria) was 

‘hehraica veritas’ agrees with ©. Josephus (. /«?. viii. 7 p) 
gives his age as fourteen ; he also says that he lived to 94 ! For 
other traditional statements, see Nestle, ZA TW, 1882. pp. 312^, 
and Theol. Stud, aus Wiirtnnberg , 1886, p. 160 f. ; Kaufmann, 
ZA 7 'IV, 1883, p. 185; Gautier, Rev. de theol. ct dc philos., 
Nov. 1886; Lagarde, Mittkeil. 2 40, n. 1. Stade (Gl VI 207) 
says, not less than twenty years old ; Kittel {Ken. 6), referring 
to 1 K. 11 42 14 21, doubtfully suggests eighteen. 

1 Schwally (. ZATW, 1892, p. 156) doubts whether Nathan 

was really a prophet. That C the prophet ’) should prob¬ 

ably be ' 7 n 3 H, ‘the Nadabite,' is pointed out elsewhere 
(Prophet, § 6). 

2 See Winckler (KA Tfi) 234), who inclines to think that 
Zadok was introduced by the later legend in the interests of the 
monotheistic idea. 
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not Tyre but the X. Arabian Musri. Now it so 
happens that, as Wirickler too, with extreme modera¬ 
tion holds, ns (Tyre?) is miswritten for tisd (Missur?) j 
in Am. I g and Ps. 87 4 (cp Tyre). What, then, is ! 
there to hinder us from supposing (if other critical : 
considerations favour this view) that the same error 
has occurred elsewhere? pvs, also, is undoubtedly 
miswritten sometimes for nxD or pxs. How, then, do 
we know that ‘king of the cmts’ in 1 K.. 1 1>31 should 
not rather be ‘king of the cnsa,' in which case Sysnx 
(cp SvatrK) should of course be The probability 

that Ahab’s matrimonial connection was with Musri, 
not with Tyre, has been referred to under Prophet 
(§ 7, col. 3862, with n. 1); and when we take into 
consideration a fact which will be referred to presently 
— viz. that Solomon’s principal wife was a Misrite 
princess — we shall see that if he went anywhere outside 
the land of Israel proper for timber, political interests 
would naturally impel him to go to the X. Arabian 
Musri. (We assume provisionally that the wooded 
mountain districts of the Xegeb were not in Solomon’s 
possession.) Xor must we forget that * Ahiram ’ 
(whence 1 Hiram’) is one of the most probable popular | 
corruptions of ‘Jerahmeel.’ 1 Ahiram or Hiram might 
indeed be the name of a king of Tyre; but it might also 
(cp Aholiab = Jerahmeel ?) be that of a X. Arabian 
artificer. 

It would not be critical to urge against this view of the seat 
of Hiram’s kingdom that Josephus-quotes a passage from the 
Tyrian history of Menander of Ephesus and another from that 
of Dios, in which Etpw/xo?, king of Tyre, son of ’A 0 i/ 3 aAos, is 
said to hav e had intercourse w ith ‘ Solomon, king of Jerusalem.' 
The date of Menander and Dios is presumably in the second 
century u.c., and though we may credit them when they tell us I 
of the succession of the kings of Tyre, and of events not legend- I 
ary in character which they can only have known from ancient 
authorities — /.**., from the Tyrian archives (which Josephus 
positively asserts that Menander at least had inspected), 11 we 
cannot venture to trust them when they touch upon matters 
closely related to the then current Jewish history. Thus when 
Menander (in Jos. Ant. viii. I 32 )tells us that there wasa drought | 
in Phoenicia, which lasted for a year, and was closed through 
the potent supplications of ’ 10 a>/ 3 aAo?, king of Tyre, we divine 
at once that this is directed against the Jewish statement that 
a long drought in the land of Israel was terminated through 
the intercessions of Elijah, 4 and when Eipw/mo? is said by 
Menander and Dios (Jos. Ant. viii. 5 3) to have had a match of 
riddle-guessing with Solomon, we can see that this is based on 
the Jewish story of the riddles by which the queen of Sheba ! 
tested Solomon (1 K. 10 1). 

We have no extra-biblical authority for doubting 
that if Solomon was indebted for building materials and 
artificers to any foreign king, it was to the king of | 
Misrim, not to the king of Tyre. According to the 
most probable text of 2 S.S2 1231 David had eon- ; 
quered both Missur and Jerahmeel (see Crit. Bib. , and I 
cp Sai l), so that if we hear of a king of Missur 
in the reign of Solomon, we may assume that he for a 
time at any rate owned the supremacy of the king of 
Israd. If so, there is nothing inconsistent in the double 
statement that Solomon had his own workmen in the 
mountains (1 K.013^ [27 and that Iliram sent 

workmen to cut down wood at Solomon’s request. 5 
Xominally, the mountain country of Jerahmeel (called, i 
as we shall see, Gebalon) was a part of Solomon’s 
dominions, so that as suzerain he had a right to send 

1 Kittel (on 1 Ch. 14 1) prefers the form Huram ; Schrader 

(AM Tft) 170), Hirom. Cp Hiram, end. The view taken 
above seems to the present writer the best. Urumilki is 
attested as a Phoenician royal name in an inscription of Sen- | 
nacherib (AM T( 2 ) 185, cp also an ancestor of Yehaw- 1 

melek, C/. 9 i. no. 1), and Urumilki probably = Jerahmeel. 

2 Ant. viii. 5 3 (§§ 144-140); c. Ap.\\if. (§§ 112-120). 

3 Dios, too, says Josephus, was trusted for his exactness 
(c. A/>. i. 17 112). 

4 Winckler (AMT( 3 »25o) gives a different explanation of 
Menander’s assertion, which, however startling, might be accept¬ 
able, if it did not presuppose the traditional Hebrew text of the 
Book of Kings. 

5 As the text stands, Solomon asks Hiram for help in the 
hewing of timber (1 K. 5 1-10). It is in the hewing of stone that 
Solomon’s labourers are represented as taking a prominent pait. 


workmen to do his bidding. 1 The forms of courtesy, 
however, may have required that he should request the 
vassal-king to send his own more skilled labourers to 
direct and to aid those of Solomon, and in order to 
prevent war from breaking out between Israel and 
Missur during the long building operations 2 at Jeru¬ 
salem, as well as to foster a more friendly feeling based 
upon mutual services, the Israelitish king is reported 
to have paid Hiram (Jerahmeel) annually large quantities 
of wheat and oil. 3 


\Ye are obliged sometimes, however reluctantly, to 
form historical conjectures, and this seems to be the 
most conservative one which, on the present subject, 
with due account of textual criticism, can be made 
plausible; but the fact, mentioned at a later point 
(§ 7 )> °f ill-feeling which Cusham or Aram ( = Jerah- 
meei) bore to Israel leads us to question its accuracy. 
Only by force and by the transplantation of part of the 
subject population (2 S. 12 31, see Saw) eould David 
keep his hold on the Jerahmeelite Xegeb. It is prob¬ 
able that Solomon found it even more difficult than 


his father to do this, and from 1 K.9n-i4 it would 
appear that Solomon was forced by the king of Missur 
to cede to him twenty cities in the land of Jerahmeel, 
and over and above this to pay a hundred and twenty 
talents of gold. 4 

The existence of a grave historical problem cannot, 
it would seein, be denied. We have offered the best 
solution of it at our disposal. It only needs to be added 
that the misstatement that Solomon procured timber 
and workmen from the king of Tyre must have been 
facilitated by the fact that the name 1 Hiram ’ was actu¬ 
ally borne by a king of Tyre, and that it was favoured 
by the observation of later Jews that the mountains of 
the Xegeb were not in their time abundantly wooded 
(the trees having been cut down), whereas Lebanon 
was still well provided with timber. Whether, as 
Winckler supposes, part of the Lebanon was in the 
possession of Solomon, need not here be considered. 

It is important, however, to mention these necessary correc¬ 
tions of names in MT. (1) The mountain country where limber 
was sought (1 K. 5 6) was called, not Lebanon, but Gebalon (from 
Ar. jibdl, cp Gkijal), the people of which are, in 1 K. 5 jg, 
called Gebalites. 5 The same correction is plausihle elsewhere, 
e.g., Is. 14 8 Zech. 11 1, etc. (2) In 1 K. 9 1 1 13 and 

are both popular corruptions of XxEnV- (3) In 1 K.lOu f. 
2 Ch. 2 8 [7 ]9 io _/7 the ‘almuggim’ or “algummim’ timber should 
rather be designated ‘Jerahmeel’ timber. It came (2Ch. 2 8 [7]) 
not from Ophir, but from Lebanon — i.e , Gebalon. Cp Almcg 
Trees (end), where the theory mentioned — that almug-wood 
came from Lebanon (2 Ch. 2 »)— points in the direction of the 
critical view here recommended. 

W T e need not den} r that Solomon was a builder, or 
that he was aided by Jerahmeelite artificers (for which 

. ~ we have partial analogies 0 in Hezalel, 

4. Commerce. b Urj b F Hur and b holiab , b Ahi . 

samach, in Ex. 31 ). One of these (whose father was a 
Misrite, but his mother an Israelite of the Xegeb") bore 
the same name as that assigned to the Misrite king — 

1 The Svi'a(TTevfxara (?) which Solomon ‘ opened ’ in Lebanon 
(Gebalon?) according to (&vi’acrTevoi'Ta, v! 3 L ) in 1 K. 246c 
may, as Winckler thinks, have been mines. See Winckler, Ait. 
Unt. 176; GI 2 261, n. 2. 

2 Twenty years are assigned to them in 1 K. 9 jo ; cp 638 7 1. 

3 1 K. 5 it [25], where for the second "13 read n 3 (see Cor). 


4 The best part of this is due to Winckler (GI 2 262 ; KA 7 ( 3 ) 
237). He thinks that the original which underlies the present 
text of 1 K. 9 14 is nxo IS "[SeS (cTR) nSir’h "’here cvr is a 
gloss inserted at the wrong place. The sense is, ‘and he (viz. 
Solomon) sent to the king of Tyre [Hiram] 120 talents of gold,' 
i.e.j Solomon had to make up for the inadequate cession of 
territory by a large payment in gold. The king, however, with 
whom Solomon had to do was not Tyrian but Misrite, and the 
ceded territory not ‘Galilean ’ but Jerahmeelite. 

5 1 K. 5 18 [32] should run XvCRV * 33 ? SNyCL* ; ; *33 
□'^ 33 n, ‘and the Ishmaelites and the Jerahmeelites—the Gebal- 
ites—fashioned them.* Without the key to the names critics 
have been obliged to assume a deep corruption of the text (cp 
Gebal, x). 

6 All the names here quoted, except the first, are Jerahmeelite. 
The tribes of Judah and Dan were both largely mixed with 
Jerahmeelites. 

7 His father was a Misrite (nxE not '-is), his mother either a 
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viz. Hiram, i.e., Jerahmeel ; the Chronicler (2 Ch. 2 12 
[13]) calls him Hurani-abi, but this surely must be the 
same name (SxsnT = '3N CTtn)- Cp Hiram, 2, and on 
the plaee where he did his work (1 K. 746) see Tebah. 
Nor need we altogether reject the other traditions of the 
intercourse between Solomon and ‘ Hiram.’ If the view 
of the historical facts underlying 1 K. 9 11-14 adopted 
above be eorreet— , if hostilities broke out between 

the king of Missur and Solomon, in which Israel 
was worsted—it is reasonable to suppose that the war 
was occasioned, not only by the craving for revenge, 
but also by a desire on 4 Hiram’s’ part for commercial 
expansion. Having no port of his own, he was glad 
to use Ezion-GEBEK (q.v.), at the head of the Gulf of 
'Akabah, which formed part of Solomon’s dominion. 
Hiram had indeed no mariners to send, but he sent ‘ser¬ 
vants’ of his own— i.e., commissioners and merchants 
—to buy and sell at the places where the ships might 
toueh. The chief object which both kings longed for 
was naturally gold ; Ophir, the port of the great Arabian 
or E. African gold-land, was the goal of these early 
voyagers (see Gold, Ivory, Ophir, Trade, § 49). 

The very different, commonly-held, opinion that ‘ at 
Ezion-geber (which [Solomon] retained, in spite of the 
return to Edom of prince Hadad) a ship was built, similar 
to those employed by the Phoenicians in their voyages to 
Tarshish (and hence called Tarshish ships), and manned 
in part by experienced Tyrian sailors,’ and that 'from 
that port it was dispatched at intervals of three years 
to Ophir, bringing back thence gold, silver, ivory, valu¬ 
able woods, and precious stones, as well as curious 
animals such as apes and peacocks,’ 1 appears to rest 
on an inaccurately transmitted text and a not sufficiently 
thorough-going historical criticism. The best form that 
gratitude to past erities ean take is surely not to repeat 
temporary conclusions, but to carry forward their work. 
We venture, therefore, to present some of the most 
pressing changes of view to which we have recently 
been led by independent research. 

Even apart from the rendering of 'LX (1 K. 9 26, £5 vay?) 
by ‘ ship ’ (RV, ‘ a navy of ships ’), which has had the authority 
of Hilzig and K ilie 1 2 (Hist. 2 189), and the question as to the 
history of Hadad, there is much that is very doubtful in the 
opinion referred to. The ‘apes' and ‘peacocks’ are considered 
elsewhere (see especially Ophir, Peacocks); on the difficult 
question relative to the mention of silver as well as of gold in 
1 K. 10 22, see Silver, § 2. ‘Valuable woods’ should rather 
be ‘a rare, fragrant wood, analogous to the spices or spice-plants 
of the queen of Sheba’ (read — i.e., eagle-wood [see 

Aloes), not EMTpNx — i.e., Jerahmeefite wood). The three 
passages bearing on Hiram’s participation in the Ophir ex¬ 
peditions are (a) 1 K. 927, ( 3 ) 10 11, (c) 10 22. As for (a), the 
true text, translated, should probably run, ‘And Hiram sent his 
servants, Jerahmeelites, on the ships with the servants of 
Solomon.’ jyi'LX 'CMX is a corruption of and Q'n 

of □'XxCiYT- Either ‘Jerahmeelites’ or (better) ‘ Ishinaelites ’ 
is a gloss or variant. In ( 3 ) we should read, ‘And also the 
merchant-ships . . . brought from Ophir very much eagle-wood 
and precious stones.’ GTn should be "inb (0 and 2 con¬ 
founded) ; cp Prov. 31 14. In ( c ) ‘for the king had at sea ships 

(galleys) with oars 3 (EltfD MX)’; to this was added in the 
earlier text inb MX, ‘merchant ships’ (omit C>, an editorial 
insertion), which is a gloss on 'jx- The phrase ‘ Tarshish 
ships ’ is a hopeless puzzle until we apply methodical textual 
criticism to the Hebrew phrase. See Tarshish, § 7. 

That Solomon, at one period of his life, had friendly 
relations with Musri is shown by his marrying a daughter 

5a. Misrite of I i! r ' U ,J inS ° f <f° be >’° nd d ? U u‘ 

• • we should read in 1 K. 3 1 9 16 m place of the 

P ‘ very improbable MT 4 ). This was pointed 

Naphtuhite (*nn 2 J, not *b£i£M) or a Danite, in either case a 
woman of the Negeb. See 1 K. 7 14 ; 2 Ch. 2 14, and cp 
Nephtoah. 

1 Wade, Old Testament History (1901), 299. 

2 In HK , ‘ Kon.,’ 8", and KGH, ‘ Jes.,’ 298, however, Kiltel 
adopts the collective meaning ‘ fleet.’ 

3 See Tarshish, § 7, where ar’MK, Is. 33 21, is compared. 

4 It is indeed difficult to imagine a king of Egypt giving one 
of his daughters to a vassal king (cp WMM, As. u. Ear. 390) 
in Palestine. 
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out by the present writer, 1 and afterwards independently 
by Winekler. To the notice of the marriage in 3 r it is 
added in 9 16 that Pir’u took the field against a certain 
city, slew its inhabitants, and gave it as a portion to 
his daughter, Solomon’s wife. 2 The place is called in 
the traditional text Gezer, and its inhabitants Canaanites; 
but both Judg. I29 and Josh. 16 10 lead us to doubt this, 
and it is in itself more probable that for nu (Gezer) we 
should read ikm (Geshur), and for mjmeh (the Canaanite), 
as elsewhere, »jjpn (the Kenizzite) ; some place in the 
far SW, of Palestine is presumably intended (see 
Geshlr, 2). 

Kittel (cp Burney, Hastings, DB 2862a) does well to separate 
9 16-17# (as far as hj) from zn>. 17^-22 ; it has evidently been 
taken from a context which spoke of the marriage. At the 
same time its present context is full of interest, and we must 
return to it later (§ 7). 


The Arabian land of Sheba ( q.v. ), too, was interested, 
as legend asserted, in Solomon. Its queen is said to 

5 b Oueen ^ ave aetuall T coni e to Jerusalem to test 
, 11 Solomon's wisdom. 3 According to Kent 
(Hist, of the Hebrew People , I179) the object 
of her visit was to bring about a commercial treaty with 
Solomon. But surely the form of the legend is late. 
It is Tiglath-pileser and Sargon who tell us of queens 
of 4 mat Aribi,’ and ‘ mat Aribi ’ (see KA 7 ^ 414) is not 
Sheba ; indeed, the Sabnean empire arose much later 
than Solomon. Probably, as Winekler suggests (< 7 / 
2267), the queen of Sheba is but a reflection of the 
Misrite princess whom Solomon married. How Solomon 
came to be called the wise king, par excellence , is not 
clear. If it meant originally that he was as skilful in 
preserving, as his father had been in creating, a king¬ 
dom, the epithet was greatly misplaced. More prob¬ 
ably, however, the title arose from the dose intercourse 
between Solomon and the N. Arabian kings and kinglets. 
The Misrites and the Jerahmeelites were celebrated for 
their wise proverbs and apologues. To heighten Solo¬ 
mon’s glory, it was stated by the later legend that, just 
as he was greater than his neighbours in war, so he 
excelled them in their own special province of wisdom 
(see 1 K. 59 / [430 f. ]). How far Babylonian influences 
affected him we are unable to say positively. But the 
phenomena of the early Genesis stories as explained by 
the present writer lead him to think that N. Arabia 
transmitted quite as much as Babylonia, though in 
doing so it could not avoid augmenting a mass of ideas 
and beliefs ultimately’of Babylonian origin. See Siiay- 
sha, also Creation, Paradise, and cp East [Chil¬ 
dren of], Ethan, Heman, Maiiol. 

Legend also lays great stress on Solomon’s just 
judgment—a capacity for which was indeed one aspect 
fi SnbmnnV 1 lebrew ‘wisdom’ ; but there is no 
satisfactory evidence for this, and the 
despotism. high)y oriemal story in , k, 3,6-28 

has a striking parallel in a Buddhist Jataka. We can, 
however, most probably assert that Solomon was highly 
despotic in his methods ; on this, historians who differ 
widely on other points are agreed. 4 If we are rightly 
informed, Solomon treated both the Israelites and the 
surviving Canaanites 5 as only good enough to labour, 
like the Egyptian fellahs till recently’, at the royal build¬ 
ings ( 5 13 f. [27 f], ep 12 18). He is also said to have 
divided the country’ (‘ all Ishmael ’ ?) into twelve depart¬ 
ments (to a large extent, it would seem, independent of 
tribal divisions), each of which was under a deputy’ or 


1 JQR, July 1889, pp. SS9/- Cp Winekler, Gl 2263 ; KA Zl 3 ) 
236. 

2 Mnspero’s expansion of this passage (MT) in Struggle 
the Nations , 738, is unduly imaginative. 

3 Menander of Ephesus (as we have seen) represents Solomon 
and Hiram as the rival sages. 

4 Cp Kittel, Hist. 2 186 ; M‘Curdy, HPM 2 155 (§ 524). 

5 Other passages to be referred to presently seem to show 
that the N. Arabian subject population was specially employed 
in the.corvee, though if Israelites had to do forced labour, the 
surviving Canaanites would of course not be spared. It is not 
well to attempt a too positive solution of such problems. 
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prefect (zvi, 47 = s*s3, v. 19), charged with the duty of 
keeping up a constant supply of court luxuries, and also, 
we may be sure, of collecting the taxes, and perhaps too 
of providing forced labour. 1 In the Lebanon (? Gcbalon) 
alone he is said to have had 10,000 labourers constantly 
employed (5 14 [28]). The overseer of the corvee was 
the hated Adoniram (1 K. 46 5 14 ; cp 1 ‘ 2 iS). No 
wonder that discontent became rife, especially in the 
powerful tribe of Ephraim. I low a leader of the rebels 
was found is told elsewhere (see Jeroboam, i). 

At the same time there are certain passages in our 
composite narrative which may make us hesitate to 
accept the darkest picture of Solomon’s despotism. In 
920-22, which we may hesitate to regard as merely a 
late attempt to whitewash Solomon’s character,- it is 
expressly said that the corvee was limited to non- 
Israelites. And the singular statements respecting the 
number of Solomon's ' stalls of horses ’ (4 26 [06]) and of 
his chariots and horsemen (1026), when critically in¬ 
spected, appear rather to be statements respecting the 
number of his Cushite, Jerahmeelite, and Zarephathite 
servants (see Crit. Bib.). The narrative in 1 K. 12 no 
doubt ascribes the separation of X. and S. to the hateful 
corvee ; but the account is too anecdotal to be strictly 
historical, and surely the forced service, so far as it 
existed, pressed heavily on the S. as well as on the N. 

Certainly Jeroboam was an Ephrathite. lint there may have 
been a southern, as well as a northern, Ephrath ; Jeroboam’s 
mother (see Jeroboam, i)\yas a Misrite, and the name of his 
clan (see Xemat) may plausibly be explained as Arabian. And 
as for the statement (tl 2«) that Jeroboam was placed ‘over the 
labour of the house of Joseph,’ it is possible that here and in 
Am. <>6 rnv (n>) has been miswritten for 're** ^ s Xi, , r v C” (lsh- 
mael). 3 ' 

We have assumed that Solomon's relation to Musri 
was not that of supremacy, but that of dependence. It 
7 . Was he lord should be frankl >' stated, however, 


of 


thpttorrph? that there is a considerable body of 
e 1 evidence which, rightly understood, 

points in an opposite direction. (1) There is the 
passage already referred to (2 Ch. 82), where Hiram 
is represented as the ceder of the twenty cities. (2) In 
dose proximity to this, it is said (2 Ch. 83) that 
Solomon went to Hamath-zobah and prevailed against 
it. Now Hamnth-zobah here, as in 2 S. 83, we take to 
be partly a corrupted, partly a manipulated reading ; 
the true text gave Maacath-zarephath —/. c. , the Zare¬ 
phathite Maacath. And the strong cities which Solomon 
built (1 K. 9 15 [end], 17-19) were probably called Hazor, 


1 The brevity of the above statement is justified by the present 
state of textual criticism. The document to which it refers 
(1 K. -1 7-?8 [as]) is admittedly obscure. ‘The text,* says iCn- 
zinger, ‘ is a good deal corrupted, and has received interpola¬ 
tions.’ 1 n special articles on the names (see also F< >\vl, Fatted) 
some of the difficulties are dealt with. '1 'lie point of view, how ¬ 
ever, in these articles is not more advanced than that of critical 
commentators in general. A further application of the key 
which Winckler (only half-conscious of its wide-reaching con¬ 
sequences) put into our hands, when he showed that 
sometimes stood for Z'TiC — i.c., the X. Arabian Musri —and 
that this country exercised a persistent political influence on 
the Israelites, has results which, if correct, are of the utmost 
importance for the early regal period of the history of Israel. 
It becomes probable that Eittel’s remark (which was thoroughly 
justified from a conservative textual point of view) that the 
table of prefects ‘ only concerns Israel proper, inasmuch as the 
conquered territories are referred to (4 21 [51]) in a different 
style,’ is the reverse of the fact. The present writer holds that 
the twelve prefects were placed not over ‘all Israel’ (as the 
traditional text has) but over ‘all lshmael'(a parallel error to 
that in 2 S. 24 1 2 ; see Tahtim-hodshi)- /.«•., over the Negeb 
—that in 4 22./I {5 2 y! j the account of Solomon’s ‘provision for 
one day’ has grown out of a list of the peoples or tribes of the 
Negeb, and that in 4 26 [561 the true text affirms that the 
Cushites, Jeraluneelites, Ishmaelites, and Zarephathites were 
servants to Solomon. 1 K.420 is the only passage which dis¬ 
tinctly hreaks the connection. See Crit. Bib. 

2 This is the view of Kittel and Benzinger. The statements 
of 9 20-22 are thonght by them to be refuted by a reference to 
5 13 [27] 11 28 124. The text of these passages, however, will 
not bear the stress that is laid upon it. See preceding note 
(near end). 

3 On Am. 61-14, which appears to the present writer to refer 
to the Israelites settled in tnc Negeb, see Crit. Bib. 


Jerahmeel, Geshur, Beth-horon (in the S. ), Baalath, 
Tamar in Arabia. 1 (3) There are also the passages 
(426[ 56 ] 10 26) referred to above, which, when critically 
emended, appear to assert the reduction to bondage or 
serfdom of a large portion of the Jerahmeelite popula¬ 
tion. And (4) there is a singular statement (IO14/. ) 
respecting the amount of gold which came every year 
to Solomon, the close of which should run nearly thus — 
‘ apart from the tribute (c^) of the Zarephathites and 
the Jerahmeelites (cp Spice-merchants) and all the 
kings of Arabia. ’ 2 

These passages, however, seem to prove nothing but 
the strong determination of later writers to idealise the 
reign of Solomon. That Solomon was, for a time at 
any rate, lord of the Negeb (with the exception of 
’Hiram’s’ twenty cities) may be admitted. That he 
had battles in the Negeb is also true, and his foe was 
no minor chieftain but the king of Missur himself, and 
Solomon was worsted in the conflict. The reference to 
H.\ DAD 3 and to Rezon 4 in 1 K. 11 14-25 and to Jero¬ 
boam’s journey to Misrim in v. 40, 5 confirm the view 
that Solomon’s position in the Negeb was seriously and 
frequently threatened. It is noteworthy that Rezon is 
said to have 'reigned in Damascus’ (rather Cusham), 
just as Hadad ‘reigned over Aram’ (i.e., Jerahmeel). 
Evidently there was a strong jealousy between Israel 
and the neighbouring peoples of Jerahmeel and Missur. 
(Cp Stade, Gl 71 303, w ho, however, adheres to MT.) 

'The references to Solomon’s horses, as we have 
seen, need to be carefully inspected ; they have l>een 
much misunderstood. 

There is evidence enough that 
8. References (horses), and 0 'tri 3 (Cushites), 221 (chariot), 

to horses. and (Jerahmeel) have an unfortunate 

tendency to get confounded, and this con¬ 
fusion has affected the story of Solomon. 

Still, we need not doubt that Solomon had. not 
indeed ‘chariot-cities’ 6 (see Marcaboth), but at least 
horses and chariots. On the locus classic us , 1 K. 1028/!, 
see Horse, § 1 (5), Mizkaim, § 20, Trade, § 49. 
It is a question, however, whether criticism docs not 
make it a plausible view that the Misrim from which 
Solomon derived horses and chariots was the N. 
Arabian rather than the N. Syrian referred to in these 
articles. This at least ean with much probability be 
stated, that, whilst there were nomadic tribes in N. 
Arabia whose riding animal was specially the camel (see 
Camel, § 2), there was also a settled population skilled 
in the useful arts and riding on horses (see Crit. Iiib.). 
Our information on these points is scanty, but a nega¬ 
tive attitude towards the inference here stated is possible 
only at the cost of rejecting critical facts which all hang 
together, and thrcnv a light on many dark places in the 
history of Israel. 

The total result of our study of Solomon is that his 

1 Implying emendations of the text ; see Crit. Bib. See also 
Tamar, Tadmok, Trade, § 50. The reader will find the old 
view and the new in collision, hut this is inevitable. The 
problems before us are partly of a text'Critical, partly of a 
historical character. 

2 Cp Trade, § 50, where the corrected printing (cp Ch.) 
is admitted. We must add, however, that very probably 
pKn mns has arisen out of CTlSlxn, written at the end as a 
correction of c'TIpV. D'Snn* as Neh. 3 32, ^C'^KEiTV I and of 
this same word inCE is also a corruption (c = 2). 

3 Hadad was probably an Arammite (*S>*)— i.c., a Jerah- 
meelite — rather than an Edomite : see Crit. Bib. on 2 S. 813./! 
Winckler (KATfi) 240) independently suggests that lladad 
was of Aram-Zoba, not of Edom. Aram-Zoba, however, is 
really Aram-Zarephath, according to the present writer’s view 
of the original text. See Zoba. We must not, however, con¬ 
found the spheres of action of the two adventurers, Hadad and 
Rezon. 

4 Rezon was a fugitive from his lord the king of Zarephath 
(= Maacath-Zarephath, above). 

5 See JQR , July 1899, PR* 55 1 *556. As against Winckler 
(A’A Tfl) 241, the present writer thinks that ‘Shishak’ in r\ 40 
is merely an error for (see Pharaoh, Shishak, 2). 

6 Cp, however, Chariot, § 5, City (/), and Wi. ( 7/2 210. 
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political importance has been very much exaggerated. 

p .... Already in i K. 424 [04] we find the 

9 . Political extent G f hj s kingdom idealised as that 
importance. £)avid had been. It is not difficult to 

account for this. The geographical statement in 424 
[04] arises simply from a misinterpretation of -irn (ndhar) 
in v. 21 [5 r], which really means the ' nahal Misrtm,’ 
but was supposed to mean the Euphrates. 1 Later 
ages went farther in the same course, and in Pss. 45 
and 72 (the latter of which, however, has received a 
later insertion) his life furnishes the framework for 
pictures of the Messianic king. Against this idealisa¬ 
tion the redactor of Ecclesiastes {q.v.) in his own 
way protests. 

We now turn to Solomon’s religious position. Was 
he a polytheist? Did he ever, as W. E. Barnes 

(Hastings, DB 2 511^) expresses it, ‘patronise 

10 . foreign worship?’ An affirmative answer is 
polyuaeist. sll gg es t e d by 1 K. 111-8. It is plain, how¬ 
ever, from tOVs text, as well as from the phenomena of 
M I', that the original has been much expanded by 
later hands from a religious motive. 2 There was no 
bad faith in this ; the later writers simply recast history 
in the light of certain fundamental principles—those of 
Deuteronomy (cp Kings [Book], § 6). And their 
procedure appears more startling than it really was, 
owing to the fact that the ethnic names and the names 
of the gods have been accidentally corrupted. The 
original statement probably was that which underlies 
11 7, 4 * Then did Solomon build a sanctuary for the god 
of Cusham and Jerahmeel'— i.e., for his Misrite wife ; 
this probably stood in connection with the account of 
Solomon’s marriage (cp 16 31-33). 

Various comments on this were inserted in the margin, and 
introduced by the redactor or redactors into the text. Lastly, 
corruption transformed ‘ the god of Cusham’ into ‘Chemosh the 
god (abomination) of Moab,’ and ‘Jerahmeel ’ into ‘ Milcoin the 
god (abomination) of the b’ne Ammon.* In what is now v. 1, 

‘ Jeranmeeliie, Misrite, Rehobothite ’ became ‘ Moabite, Am¬ 
monite, Edomite(from “Arannnite,”a variant to “ Jerahmeelite”), 
Zidoiiiau, and Hittite,’ and in what is 1 now ?>. 3, 1 princesses 
Ishmieltes ’ became ‘princesses seven hundred,’ and ‘ concu¬ 
bines lshmuelites ’ became ‘concubines three hundred.’ 

That Solomon had a number of wives, both Israelite 
and non-Israelite, is probable enough, but he did not 
make altars for all of them, nor did he himself combine 
the worship of his wives’ gods with that of Yahwe. He 
can have had no thought of denying the sole divinity of 
Yahwe in the land which was Yahwe’s ‘inheritance.’ 
It is a distortion of the true text when (5 L represents 
Solomon as ' burning incense and sacrificing' (iOvfxia 
Kal 20 ve) to foreign gods. 3 That this ambitious king 
had such a chastened piety as we find in 1 K. 8 14-61 
(cp Driver, Intr. <*’> 200 ff.) is on all grounds inconceiv¬ 
able ; but we have no reason to doubt that according to 
his lights he was a faithful worshipper of Yahwe, so far 
as this was consistent with his despotic inclinations. 

[In the apocryphal Book of Wisdom, again, the composition 
of an Egyptian Hellenist, who from internal evidence is judged 
to have lived somewhat earlier than Philo 
11. Later (see Wisdom of Solomon), Solomon is 

idealisation, introduced uttering words of admonition, 
imbued with the spirit of Greek philosophers, 
to heathen sovereigns. The so-called Psalter of Solomon, on 
the other hand, a collection of Pharisee Psalms preserved to us 
only in a Greek version, has nothing to do with Solomon or the 
traditional conception of his person, and seems to owe its name 
to a transcriber who thus distinguished these newer pieces from 
the older ‘ Psalms of David.’ 4 In NT times Solomon was the 
current type alike of magnificence and of wisdom (Mt. *>2q 
Lk. 11 31). But Jewish, legend was not content with this, and, 
starting from a false interpretation of Eccles. 28 , gave him 
sovereignty over demons, to which were added (by a perversion 
of 1 K. 433), lordship over all beasts and birds, and the power of 
understanding their speech. These fables passed to the Arabs 


1 Cp Egypt, Brook of, and see Wi. GI 2 2^4. 

2 See Benzingerand Kittel, and cp Driver, /«/r.( 6 >, 192. 

3 See, however, Burney (Hastings’ DB 2 865*1, notet), who 
favours &l, and.thinks that the fact ‘has been toned down by 
some later hand into the statement of MT.’ 

4 On the Aprocryphal ‘ Psalms of Solomon ' see Apocalyptic 

Literature, §§ 77-85. Cp also Apocrypha, § 14. 
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before the time of Mohammed (Niibigha, 1 22), lound a place in 
the Koran, and gave Solomon (.Suleiman) a lasting fame 
throughout the Moslem East. The story of Solomon, the 
hoopoe, and the queen of Sheba in the Koran {Stir. 27) closely 
follows the second Targum to Esth. I2, where the Jewish 
fables about him may be read at large. Solomon was supposed 
to owe his sovereignty over demons to the possession of a seal 
on which the ‘most great name of God' was engraved. See 
Lane, Arabian Nights , lntrod., n. 21, and chap. 1 , n. 15.— 
W.R.S.] 

For a survey of Solomon’s reign in connection with the longer 
history, see Israel, §§ 23-25; on Solomon’s psalm (?), Crea¬ 
tion, § 26, and on two supposed daughters of Solomon, see 
Salmah. T. K. C. 

SOLOMON’S PORCH (h ctoa [toy! coAo- 
mlon[t]oc). Jn. IO23 Acts 5 12. See Temple, § 30/ 

SOLOMON’S SERVANTS, CHILDREN OF ('12 

nbV H2I?), a guild of persons attached to the second 
tempie, mentioned in Ezra 255 58 Neh. 75760 II3J* 
(yiot AoyAlon caAlomcon LBAL]; Ezra255 Y- 
aBAhceA [B]; 2 s 8 y- ac6Ahc€Ama [B], y- aBAh- 
CEAmA [A]), with the Nethinim {q.v. ), and sometimes 
{e.g. , Neh. 82631 10 29) apparently included under that 
term. Bertheau-Ryssel leaves it uncertain whether this 
guild of ‘ servants of Solomon ’ grew out of a small part 
of the Canaanitish bondservanls of Solomon (r K. 
920/.) which may have been assigned to lhe temple. 
The probability is, however, that the phrase has nothing 
to do with Solomon, but is corrupt. O11 Solomon’s 
corvde, see Solomon, § 6 . 

just as one can hardly doubt that the so-called ttethinim are 
really the Ethanites, so the bene 'a hie Selombk must, it would 
seem, be either the bene 'obed-salamu or the bate 'abed-idem. 
'Obed-’edom is probably a corruption of \xrab~edbm — i.e., 
Arabia of Edom, and 'Obed-selomoh of ‘arab-salamu —i. e. , Arabia 
of the Salmaeans (see Salmah, 2). The Jerahmeelites and 
Edomites seem to have been strongly mixed with pure Israelites 
after the exile. One of the families of the Obed-edom or 
*Arab-edom guild (if we may call it so) hears the name ‘ bene 
Hassoph6reth ’ (or Sophereth)— i.e., bene Sarephatlum, or Zare- 
phathites. See Sophereth. t. K. C. 

SOLOMON’S SONG. See Canticles. 

SOLOMON, WISDOM OF. See Wisdom of 
Solomon. 

SOMEIS (COM 66 IC [BA]), I Esd. 934 RV=Ezra IO38 
Shimei, 16. 

SON OF GOD 

CONTENTS 


I. In the Old Testament and Philo. 


Synonym of * god ’ (§ 1). 
Term for an ‘angel ’ (§ 2). 
Offspring of a god (§ 3). 
Figurative use (§ 4). 


The king (§ 5). 

The Messiah (§ 6). 

One raised from the dead (§ 7). 
The Logos (§ 8). 


11 . In the New Testament. 

Proclamation by demons (§ 18). 
Peter’s confession (§ 19). 

High priest’s adjuration (§ 20). 
Centurion’s exclamation (§ 21). 
Origin of title (§ 22). 
ii. In Fourth Gospel (§ 23). 
iii. In F/>istles ($ 24). 
Historical significance of title 
.(§ 2 5 >- 

Literature (§ 26). 

the individual is often 


i. In Synoptics (§§ 9-22). 
Principles of criticism (§ 10). 
Genuine sayings of Jesus (§ 11). 
Jesus’s self-consciousness (§ 12). 
Hymn to Father and Son({? 13). 
Son’s limited knowledge (§ 14). 
Baptismal formula (§ 15). 

Allegory of husbandmen (§ 16). 
Proclamation by voices etc. 

(§ O/T 

In the Semitic languages 


designated as a 4 son ’ of the species to which he be¬ 
longs, the species being indicated by a collective or 
plural noun (see Son of Man, §§ 1, 4-6). 

Similarly, a member of the genus ‘ god ' seems to 
have been designated as beti Ulohim (Aram., bar Ilah in). 
„ M This is suggested by Gen. 62-4 Ps. 826 

1 . Synonym Dan 3 2 . early as the second 

0 * century B. C. the bnc Hohim in Gen. 62 4 

were understood in some circles to be angels, and this 
interpretation is certainly nearer the truth than the 
rationalising exegesis that made the fathers of the 
giants ‘ sons of mighty men ’ or * pious folk ’ (see § 2). 
But the term can scarcely have conveyed originally the 
idea of ‘ angels.’ At the time when the myth was first 
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told in Judah, it is not likely that the doctrine of 
angels had yet developed. As * the daughters of men ’ 
were simply ‘women,’ so 'the sons of the gods’ were 
‘gods.’ Such a usage of the phrase must have been 
deeply rooted, since even in the Iiasmontean age ‘ sons 
of'Elyon’ was an expression employed as a synonym 
of ‘gods.’ In Ps. 8*26 bne 'elyon is used in the second 
hemistich as an equivalent of Hohim in the first. In 
Dan. 325 the celestial being seen in the fiery furnace is 
called bar Hahin (cp Pesh.). This is indeed explained 
by maV&keh , ‘ his angel,’ in 328, and so the phrase was 
undoubtedly understood by the author. Put it is not 
probable that the Jews of the Maccabtean period called 
an angel bar Hahin; as good monotheists they no 
doubt said bar Ha ha. The author, however, en¬ 
deavoured to make the speeches of pagan kings and 
queens more plausible by putting upon their lips such 
phrases as, in his judgment, they would naturally use. 
He lets them speak of the ‘ wisdom of gods ’ ( 5 n) and 
the 'spirit of holy gods’ ( 4 s/. [ 3 /.] 5 n). As these 
expressions were borrowed from pagan phraseology, 
bar Hahin was probably drawn from this same source. 
If the polytheistic neighbours of Israel employed the 
phrase, they are likely to have meant by it not ' an 
angel,’ but a ' god.’ Even in Job 16 387, the ‘sons of 
the gods ’ are apparently conceived of as divine beings, 
subordinate to the Most High, but still associated with 
the elements, stars, or nations, over which they once 
reigned as independent rulers ; and the same may be 
true of Ps. 29 ( bne Him ). 

Whilst original! v these divine beings were not ' angels,' 
it is natural that in course of time they should l>ecome 
_ . ,. identified with the special class of 

2 Designation, messe In Gen. 

of an angel. ^ some Mss of 6 (A 37 _ y2 , 

read ot ayye\ot tov Oeov, and this reading seems to 
have been found by many patristic writers (cp also 
mala he in the margin of Syr.-Hex., and the Persian 
Vs.), though the majority of MSS and daughter-versions 
have the more literal ot viol roe Oeov. Such a reference 
to angels is assumed in many passages. 


So in Enoch 62 (ol ayyeAot viol ovpai'ov, Giz. frg. and Eth.) 

19 2 eic., Slavonic En. 7 18, Jubilees 6, Test. 12 Patr. : Reuben 
5, Philo, 1 2(>2, ed. Mangey, Jos. Ant. i. 3 i, § 73, Jude 6 , 

2 Pet. 24, Justin, ApoL 1 5, Clem. Horn. S13, Clem.Alex. 
Strom. 3528, Teri. De Virg. Cel. 7, Laciantius, Instit. 215, 
Commodianus, Instruct. 1 3 . 1 

In Ps. 29 1 826 , Targ. has to 1 in Job 16 , 

0 reads ot dyye\oi tov Oeov, and in 387 dyye\oi 
ixov, and Targ. in both places maldkayya , and in 
Dan. 325 [92] 0 renders ayyAov Oeov. The trans¬ 
lation ‘sons of the angels’ (Job 387 Pesh. b'nai 
mala he , En. 71 1) or 'children of the gods’ (En. 6945 
106 5) apparently presupposes the use of Hohim (or 
Aram. Hahin) as a designation of angels, the ‘sons’ 
being the individuals of this class. Whether Aquila’s 
rendering, ot viol tCjv BeCov, refiects such an identification 
of Hbhim-Oeoi with angels, or a more correct appre¬ 
hension of the original meaning, or simply the convic¬ 
tion that the Most High can have no sons (cp Midr. 
Tihillin, 27), cannot easily be determined. The fact 
that Gen. 624 are the only passages where the Targs. 
(Onk. and Jon.) render b'ne Hohim with b' ne rabrUbayya 
indicates that the common significance is here forced to 
yield, for dogmatic reasons, to a less natural meaning. 
The same is true of Sym. oi viol tCov bwacrrevovTcov, 
Sam. Targ. *33, and Saadia bandl asnlfi, ‘ sons 

of the mighty,’ ‘the rulers’ or ‘nobles.’ It is also 
significant that the term kPdosim , which designates the 
gods as objects of worship, was transferred to the 
angels (cp Job 5 i 15 is Zech. I I5 Dan.4i4 Ps. 8968 
Tob. 815); in Ecclus. 4f>2, the original seems to have 
read l.vDTi (0 translating cmKv with dyioi), and 

a similar transfer is likely to have taken place in the 
case of the term ‘watcher.’ If 0 is correct, in Dt. 
328 (apparently a late gloss), the 8x U3 seem to have 
been limited in some circles to the celestial representa- ; 
tives, or patron angels, of the different nations. 
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At the basis of the myth in Gen. 61 ff. lies the idea 
of the physical descent of some men from divine beings 

3 Offspring ^ cp Nephilim ‘ § x 3 - The famous 8 iant s 
of a god ° " Cre re S ar d e d as sons °f gods and of 

® ' beautiful women. This explanation was 

especially resorted to in the case of great heroes of 
antiquity and of kings (see § 5). But clans and tribes also 
traced their descent from divinity through their eponym 
heroes. When the Moabites are said to be the sons and 
daughters of Chemosh (Nu. 21 29), the Hebrew singer 
used a phrase that is likely to have been employed by 
the Moabites themselves to claim descent from Chemosh, 
to indicate that they were his offspring in the world. 
Gen. 1930-38 cannot be urged against this view. It 
probably referred originally to the descent of a pre- 
Edomitish clan from its divinity Lotan (see Lot). 
Edom, Esau, Ammon, Gad, Asher, and other geniilicia, 
are, beyond a question, names of gods [cp Tribes, § 3]. 
Abram (the ‘exalted father’ of Hebron), Isaac (the 
‘smiling’ El of Beersheba), Jacob (the ‘pursuing’ El 
of Shechem), Israel (the ‘fighting’ El of Mahanaim), 1 
lshmael (the ‘ listening’ El of Beer-lahai-roi), Jerahmeel 
(the ‘pitying’ El of Bahama) and many more, can 
scarcely have been other than divine figures originally. 
The sons of these were, no doubt, once regarded as 
physical descendants of gods, though the term was later 
understood to designate them merely as the offspring of 
eponym heroes, or as belonging to the tribes bearing 
these names. However foreign to the ideas of a later 
time, the conception that the Israelites descended from 
Yahwe himself is likely to have existed in earlier days. 
When, in extant literature, Israel is called ‘son of 
Yahwe,’ and the members of the people ‘sons and 
daughters of Yahwe,’ this is indeed probably, in every 
instance, used in a metaphorical sense (see § 4). Never¬ 
theless, there arc indications that the sonship once was 
taken more literally. Already, the connection between 
Yahwe's fatherhood and his creation of Israel is signifi¬ 
cant. In the Assyrian, banu means ‘ build,’ ‘ fashion,’ 
‘ beget ’ ; the same term denotes creation and pro¬ 
creation : Dt. 328 (‘the rock that begat thee . . . the 
El that brought thee forth ’) shows how closely the ideas 
were related in the Hebrew mind. The tendency to 
make the eponym heroes sons of gods and women, seen 
in Greece (cp Rohde, PsycheS 2) 152 ff. 169 ff.) and else¬ 
where, was evidently at one time operative in Israel as 
well. The original paternity of Isaac is but thinly 
disguised in Gen. 18 10^! 21 1 ff. (cp that of Samson in 
Judg. 13 where ?nal > ak is probably a later addition). It 
is quite evident that at sanctuaries provided with 
massebbth and asherim , kMesim and kbdesoth , the simple 
folk-religion cannot have left Yahwe without a consort 
and children. In Ezek. 23 Yahwe marries two sisters 
and begets children by them. This is an allegory. 
But when even a late prophet does not hesitate to 
introduce this conception as a figure of speech, it may 
be reasonably' supposed that an earlier time found it 
only' natural that Yahwe, as well as other gods, should 
have children by graciously visiting women of his 
choice. Gen. 61 ff. shows that gods might do this 
without offending the morals of the age. The notion 
of a physical divine paternity is not incompatible with 
an otherwise highly developed moral sense (see § 17). 

The very fact that in Hebrew literature Israel is 
primarily the son of Yahwe and the individual Israelite 
only by virtue of his connection with 
the people, indicates that the phrase 
was once understood in a literal sense, 
since collective sonship is mediated through the eponym 
hero. Nevertheless, the idea of physical descent has 
been so strongly suppressed that the term is practically 
everywhere used figuratively, to express the love and 


4. Figurative 
use. 


1 As the ‘ Job stone’ found by’ Schumacher at Sheikh Sa*d in 
Hauran proves that Ramses II. penetrated into the E. 
Jordan country, it is possible that the Israel referred to in the 
Me(r)neptah inscription was a tribe having for its centre 
Mahanann. 
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paternal care of Yahwe and the reverence and obedience 
of Israel. 

Already in Hosea 2 i the ethical significance often associated 
with this metaphor comes to view when the prospect of becom¬ 
ing ‘ sons of the living God ’ (< b'ne El hat) by a moral reforma¬ 
tion is held out to the Israelites. In Hosea 11 1 the text is 
doubtful. Mt. reads ‘out of Egypt I have called my son.’ <D 
seems to have found a plural (rja 1 ?, to. re<va avrov). See 
Lovingkindness. ‘ His children' would refer to the ‘ sons of 
Israel.’ In Is. 1 2 30 i, the Israelites are called ‘sons of Yahwe.’ 
That the phrase was felt to be a figure of speech is evident from 
Dt. 1 31 8 5 (‘ as a man bears [chastens] his son, so Yahwe ’; cp 
Ps. 103 13); but 14 1 asserts ‘Ye are the sons of Yahwe, your 
God,’ and 32 6 asks ‘ Is he not thy father, thy maker?’ In Jer. 
34 Yahwe is said to be a father; 3 19, ‘ How shall I place thee 
among sons,’ means ‘make thee a son ’ (see Duhm, Jeremia, p. 
vi), consequently contains the idea of adoption. The promise, 

‘ I shall be a father to Israel, and Ephraim shall be my first¬ 
born ’ is given in Jer. 31 9. Similarly Ex. 4 22, ‘My son, my 
first-born, is Israel.’ In Is. 63 16, the first-born of Yahwe is em¬ 
phasised, in contrast with the neglect of the people by Abraham 
and Israel; the cult of these heroes brings no relief. Cp also 
‘our father,’ Is. 64 8 [7]. Mai. 16 assumes that Yahwe is con¬ 
stantly represented by the people as a father. Mai. 2 10-16 has 
suffered much corruption by intentional alteration and by 
accident [see Crit. Bib.\. But v. 10 clearly shows that Yahwe 
is the father of the Israelites and their ancestor. In v. 11 
neither vG> nor Pesli. seems to have found in the text ‘ and 
marries the daughter of a strange god ’ (-133 *?x), but some 
phrase which could be interpreted * and walks after (or ‘ serves ’) 
foreign gods.’ This may be a free rendering of S k y n'3 Vn NUT 
-133, ‘and enters the house of a strange god,’ but MT shows that 
the idea of a woman being the daughter of her god was not 
foreign to Hebrew thought (cp Nu. 2 t 29 Wisd. 97 12 21 16 10). 
In Ps. 73 15, ‘ the generation of thy children ’ refers to the Jews. 
The fatherhood of God is finely expressed in the prayer, Ecclus. 
23 1, beginning Kvpie, narep, ‘ Lord, father.’ In Ecclus. 4 it the 
Hebrew reads p ‘and God shall call thee son.’ 

Here sonship has an ethical quality. That is also the case in 
Wisd. 2 18, ‘if the righteous man is God's son, he will uphold 
him'; whilst in 5 5 the sons of God prohablyare the occupants 
of the celestial world, including angels and human saints (see 
§7); in 9 7 12 21 16 10 IS 4, the sons and daughters of God are 
the Israelites, and in IS 13 the people is said to be recognised 
by the Egyptians as ‘God’s son.’ In Judith 94 the Jews are 
God’s ‘dear children.’ In Esth. 6 14, they are the ‘sons of the 
only and true God,’ and in 3 Macc. 6 28 they are the sons of the 
‘most mighty and heavenly living God.' Eth. Enoch 62 11 
speaks of ‘his children and his elect,’ but the passage is prob¬ 
ably a Christian interpolation. Cp also Sib. Or. 3 702, ‘ sons of 
the great God’; Ps. Sol. 7 30, ‘sons of their God’; IS 4, ‘as a 
first-born only-begotten sou'; Ass. Mos. 10 27, ‘sons of God’; 
Jubilees 1 15, ‘ sons of God '; and 4 Ezra 6 58, ‘ thy people, first¬ 
born and only-begotten.' 

It may be inferred from such instances that the desig¬ 
nation of God as father in a figurative sense goes back 
at least to the eighth century and was common in Israel 
in the last century B.c.; that the Israelites felt them¬ 
selves to be sons and daughters of Yahwe because of 
their connection with the holy Yahwe-worshipping 
people; and that here and there the thought of a 
spiritual sonship based on character was reached. 

Founders of states and kings in general were regarded 
in antiquity as sons of gods. 

Numerous examples were gathered from Greek and Roman 
writers by D. F. Ilgen in 1795. He, however, wrongly sup¬ 
posed that the basis of what he deemed simply 
5 . The king, a figure of speech was the relation of the king 
as pupil to the divinity as teacher. In reality, 
the divine paternity was looked upon as an important fact. In 
the case of a long-reigning dynasty, or one connected by 
marriage with the preceding one, it was sufficient to assume a 
transmission of the divine life from an original impregnation by 
a god ; in the case of a usurper not connected by marriage with 
the previously reigning family, resort must be had to an im¬ 
mediate divine fatherhood. Thus, the kings of Egypt were 
considered as the sons of Re* by virtue of descent from him ; but 
Alexander could be declared a son of Ammon Re* only by a 
denial of Philip’s paternity, and a revelation of his birth without 
a human father (Trogus in Justin, Hist. 1111). Less promin¬ 
ence was evidently given to this conception in Assyria ; but its 
existence is proved by 5 R. 297 where Asur-bani-pal says Asur 
ilu battua , ‘ Ashur the god, my begetter.’ The Ptolemies as 
successors of the Egyptian kings accepted such titles as ‘ son of 
Re*,’ ‘ yios tou 'HAiou,’ ‘ son of Isis and Osiris ’; and some of the 
Seleucidae, as successors of Alexander, also received the title 
0 «ou vios. The latter title was frequently used by the Roman 
emperors as well as clivus, 0 eos, and eldha in the East (see 
Dalman, 227, and Deissmann, Bibelstudien , 1 166 ff.). 

Even in Israel the king was regarded as standing on 
a higher level than ordinary men and given the name 
‘son of Yahwe.’ His qtiasi-divtne character is already 
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indicated in the fact that he was anointed. Originally 
the pouring out of oil on his head was a sacrifice, an 
act of worship. Yahwe s anointed was recognised as 
partaking of Yahwe’s sanctity, as possessed of a divine 
spirit and a higher intelligence (1 S. IO9). It is more 
likely to be a reflection of a generally prevailing opinion 
than mere flattery, when the woman in 2 S. 1417 20 
declares that David is like the gods in hearing what 
is good and evil, and has the wisdom of the gods to 
know all that is in the earth ( jnal'dk is probably a late 
interpolation). How the people before the exile looked 
upon their kings, cannot be determined from the literary 
remains reflecting the often strongly anti-royalist spirit 
of the prophets. Is. 96 shows that a poet in the exile 
did not hesitate to predict for a child born to the royal 
family (possibly a son of Jehoiachin) that he would be 
called a ‘ mighty god ’ (el gibbor). 2 S. 7 14, probably 
written after the exile, as H. P. Smith has perceived, 
and possibly in the days of Zerubbabel, presents the 
son of David as the son of Yahwe, and significantly 
predicts for him that in spite of this he will be punished 
as human beings are, though not destroyed. When 
kings again sat on the throne of David in the 
Hasmonnean age, they naturally applied to themselves 
this promise. Yahwe’s anointed king was his son, 
born as such on the day of his coronation, whom the 
nations and their rulers should obey (Ps. 2 ). Ac¬ 
customed as men in Israel had been to hear their 
Ptolemaic or Seleucid rulers referred to both as ‘ god ’ 
and as ‘ son of god,’ the two terms easily merged into each 
other when applied, as they were, to the Hasmonrean 
kings. In Ps. 082 and 826 Pharisaic hymn-writers 
scornfully designate these native rulers as 4 gods ’ 
(miohlm ) and 4 sons of God ’ (b'ne 'elyon). There would 
be no sting in this sarcasm, if they were not actually 
designated as such. That this was the case is shown 
by Ps. 457/1 [6 /.], where a poet laureate of one of these 
princes on the occasion of a royal wedding apostrophises 
the monarch as divine. In Ps. 8926 f , 2 S. 7 14 is applied 
to Alexander Jannaais (so Duhm). Zech. 128 probably 
also applies to the reigning family. 

On the other hand, Ex. 216 229 [8] do not prove that 
rulers were called 4 gods. ’ They refer to household 
gods (Eerdmans), and Targ. and Pesh. which render 
‘judges’ are certainly wrong. So far as known, the 
king was never regarded in Israel as literally the son 
of Yahwe. The underlying thought seems to have 
been that the king became a 4 son ’ by the infusion of 
his divine father’s life and intelligence. 

In view of the fact that the king in Israel was called 
a son of God, it is somewhat strange that there is so 


y. mu n/r . u little evidence of its use as a title 
6. The Messiah. of (he conling Messiah . There is no 

passage in Jewish literature that can be confidently 
dated as earlier than Christianity, in which this name 
is given to the Messiah. 

Enoch 105 2 is probably an interpolation (so Drummond, 
Charles, Dalman). 4 Ezra 1 2.%/. 13 32 37 52 14 9 are all doubt¬ 
ful. The Aramaic original is lost, and the extant versions (Syr., 
Lat., Eth., Ar., Arm.) have all passed through Christian hands, 
and manifestly suffered changes in these very passages (see 
Drummond, 285/D. The Targ. to 2 S. 7 14 renders ‘like a 
father ’ and ‘ like a son,’ and the Targ. to Ps. 2 7 1 thou art dear 
to me as a son ’; Ps. 2 is generally referred to Israel. In Origen’s 
time the Jews looked forward to the coming of God’s Messiah, 
but professed to find no reference in prophecy to a coming son 
of God (c. Celstim , 1 49). Only rarely (as in b. Sukka, 152^ 
and Midrash Tehill. 27) is a Messianic interpretation of Ps. 2 
found. There can be little doubt that the reason for this lies in 
the reaction, first against Hasmonman pretensions, and subse¬ 
quently against Christian exegesis. But between the insistence 
upon Davidic descent as a rebuke to the illegitimate line in the 
Psalter of Solomon, and the emphasis upon the human character 
of the Messiah (avOpiunos e£ ai/0pu>mov) by Trypho as a disavowal 
of the new god, the great Messianic movements stirred many 
circles in Jewry, besides the followers of Jesus, with eagerness 
to discover a reference to the Messiah in every passage that lent 
itself to the purpose. It therefore remains possible that the 
identification of the Messiah as the son of God represents not 
merely the blending of two independent convictions, but the 
synonymy of two terms. Dalman objects to bar eldhd as a 
Messianic title, on the ground that it was not customary to 
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mention the name of God, as Mk. 14 61 vio? tov cv\oyr)TOv indi¬ 
cates. Hut Mt., who, according to Palman, alone rendered the 
original idiomatic malkiithd da - she may yd for ‘kingdom of 
God ’ with f}a<ri\eia rwr oupai-uu', has in -<*63 vio? rot) 0eoi), and 
so also Lk. 22 70; and there is no indication that ‘ sons of God ’ 
was renderetl otherwise than by b' tie eidhd. Nevertheless, 
bar eidhd is not likely to have been \cry commonly used as a 
designation of the Messiah, and there is no absolute proof of its 
use at any time. 

In Lk. 20 36 those that are accounted worthy of 
another world and of being raised from the dead 

7. One raised are said to be ec ' ,iaI to an S ds an<1 


from the dead. 


* sons of God. because thev are sons of 


the resurrection.’ According to Rom. 
14 Jesus was shown to be a son of God by his 
resurrection front the dead. The idea that the ranks 
of the heavenly beings may thus be increased, is 
older than the thought of a resurrection. 

Heroes that are well-pleasing to the gods may be carried aloft 
to be with them for ever, as Uta-napisti in the Gilgatuis epic, or 
Knock and Klijah [see Dkluoe, § 17, Elijah, Enoch, and cp 
Ethan, Pakaihsk, $ 3]. Slavonic Enoch *22 gives a fine 
description of Enoch’s reception in heaven, and his celestial 
garments. Into the same company of heavenly beings men 
could be brought from the subterranean realms of Shedl. when 
the Mazdayasnian doctrine of a resurrection had become familiar 
in Israel. Even in circles where the Greek conception of 
immortality prevailed, the godly man was supposed to take up 
his abode after death among the sons of God. and to obtain his 
inheritance among the saints (Wisd. 05). It is the merit of 
Barton (.View World , 1899, pp. 114 ff-) to have called attention 
to this thought. 

Among the Jews accessible to Greek philosophy, it 
was especially 1’hilo who prepared the way for the 
Christian doctrine of the son of God by his Logos- 

0 mu t speculation. When he called this 

8. The Logos. Log()S , the son/ . thc flrst . 

born son of God’ (De } r it. A/os. 14 ; l)e Conf Ling. 
14 ; De Agric. 12), he did not imply that it was an 
individual, an hypostasis, a person. Vet it was in¬ 
evitable that the term ‘ son of God ’ should suggest a 
mediator between God and the world, a celestial 
personality more grandly conceived than any other 
associated with the name, and herein lies much of its 
historic importance (see 23, 25 ; and for a description 
of Philo's Logos tlie careful studies of Jean Rdville, 
Soulier, Siegfried, Anathon Aall, and Grill"). 

The term ‘ son of God ’ (Hos Beov, vios tov Beov, b uids 
tov Beov) or ‘my (sc. God’s) son’ (vlbs ^.oc) occurs in 
9 Th l ^e S )’ no P tic R os P e ^ s 2 7 times, and the 

Synoptics. | err " ' the . son ' (i> " i4l > 9 1 > "ill 

J ^ be convenient to record the occurrences 
in detail and to classify them. 

i. ‘ Son of God ’ or 1 my (God’s) son ’: —27 times. 
a. Enumeration. 

Mt. 3 17 4 3 6 69 14 33 l(i 16 17 5 2(563 27 40 43 54 — 11 times. 

Mk. 1 1 11 3 11 5 7 9 7 14 61 I039 = 7 ,, 

Lk. 1 32 35 3 22 38 4 3 9 8 28 9 35 22 70 = 9 „ 

/*. Analysis. 

i. In three Gospels :—3 times. 

Mt. 377 —Mk. 111 = Lk. 3 22 : baptism. 

Mt. 175-Mk. 07 = Lk. 935: transfiguration. 

Mt. 2(163= Mk. 146 i = Lk. 2270: trial. 

ii. In two Gospels : 4 times. 

Mt. 2754 = Mk. 1539(centurion) = once. 

Mk. 57 = Lk. 82? (demon) = once. 

Mt. 4 ^= Lk. 43 (temptation) ) . • 

Mt. 46 =Lk. 49 ,, r = twlce - 

iii. In one Gospel:—10 times. 

Mk. li (superscription), 3 11 (demon) = twice. 

Mt. 5 g (name of peacemakers), 14 33 (after 
walk on the sea), lfi 16 (Peter's confession), 

27 40 (at the cross), 27 43 (alleged quotation)=5 times. 

Lk. I32 35 (annunciation), 338 (genealogy) = 3 times. 

2. ‘ The son ’ (6 vios) alone : 9 times. 
a. Enumeration. 

Mt. 1127 (thrice) 2436 28 19 =5 times. 

Mk. 1.832 . . . . . = once. 

Lk. 10 22 (thrice) ... =3 times. 

b. Analysis. 

The three in Mt. 11 27 correspond to the three in 
Lk. IO22 (hymn of Jesus) = 6 

Mk. 1332 is equivalent to Mt. 2436 (not even the 
son) = 2 

Mt. 2819 (baptismal formula) has no parallel = 1 
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It is not sufficient, however, to consider the texts in 
which the title actually occurs. Passages throwing light 

10 . Principles “ pan w Jes J us ' concc P‘ io " f >he dhi.ie 

of criticism. fathcrhood , ,n and ma " s f' 1 ' 

ship must also be examined. Parables 

in which the term ‘son’ might be regarded as referring 
to Jesus, must be taken into consideration. Whenever 
a reputed saying of Jesus is drawn into the discussion, 
it must be tested in a retranslation into the Aramaic 
dialect spoken by Jesus; and the same applies to 
utterances concerning him by persons to whom this 
Galilean speech was the vernacular. The differences 
between the accounts of the evangelists must be ob¬ 
served. It is not permissible to leave out of sight the 
peculiarities of the evangelists, or the influence upon 
their minds of later thought and a growing tradition. 
It is necessary to bear in mind the fundamental distinc¬ 
tion between the Greek words ascribed to Jesus which 
we possess, and the Aramaic sentences he spoke which 
we can only surmise ; between thc stories told for 
religious edification, and the history often symbolised 
rather than described in them. Moreover, the condition 


of the text must be sedulously watched. 

In a number of passages whose substantial genuine¬ 
ness admits of little doubt Jesus is reported as having 
used the term ‘sons bf God,' or an 
11 . Ethical equivalent, of men in such a manner as 
Significance t0 j m p]y a certain moral likeness to 
in genuine God 

sayings Of Whilst in Mt. 5 o the thought may ccn- 
JesUS. ceivably be that the peace-makers will be 
called sons of God because they will he deemed 
worthy of a share in the resurrection (Lk. 20 36 and cp § 7), more 
probably the idea is that when the kingdom of heaven shall be 
established on earth, as it soon will be, they will he recognised 
by virtue of their spiritual kinship to God as his true sons. 
This is manifestly the case in Mt. 5 45, where sonsliip is based 
on an impartial and forgiving spirit like God’s. Whether Jesus 
said * sons of your father who is in heaven ’ or ‘ sons of the Most 
High,’ as in the parallel passage in Lk. <3 35, is doubtful. Most 
probably he said ‘sons of the father who is in heaven.’ This is 
suggested by a comparison of Mt. ( 5 11 (6 iraTtjp vixCut o Iv 7 019 
ot'pai'CKs) with Lk. 11 13 (o Trarrjp 6 ovparov, where, however, 
Sin. Syr. seems to read ‘the father that is in heaven’). Mt. 
apparently had a preference for the pronominal additions. But 
whether 543X or was originally used, it is significant that 

Jesus did not limit the divine paternity and did not exclude from 
son.ship those who were ‘ themselves evil.’ The same is strongly 
indicated also in the parables of the lost son (Lk. 15 11 j/.) and 
the tw’o sons (Mt. 21 28 jZ), w’hich teach that man even when he 
errs does not cease to he the son of God and the object of his 
fatherly affection. In M t. 23 8_/C Jesus is speaking to the crowds 
as well as to his disciples, warning them not to call men Rabbi, 
Abba, and Moreh, ‘ for one is your master,' ‘one is your father, 
‘one is your teacher,’ the reference being everywhere to God 
(see Kohler, JQR 13 567 Jf.'). On the other hand, in Mt. 10 20 29 
and Lk. 12 32 thc disciples are addressed, and those to w hom 
the kingdom will be given are clearly distinguished by their 
character from the rest of the people. Even more manifest is 
this distinction in Ml. 17 25^ As kings on earth demand 
tribute not of their sons but only of strangers, so the heavenly 
king does not impose taxes on his sons. Those who think of 
God as taxing them for the support of the temple-cult are in 
reality strangers to him ; the relations of sons to the heavenly 
father are characterised by freedom. In view of such a pro¬ 
foundly ethical conception of sonship and Jesus' altitude in 
general, it is difficult to believe in the historical accuracy of his 
refusal to work a miracle for a Phoenician woman on the ground 
alleged (Mt. 1621-28 Mk. 7 27-30). 


The synoptic tradition records no utterance of Jesus 
in which he distinctly refers to himself as a ‘ son of God.’ 

T , In Mt. 27 43 it is indeed said that 

12 . Jesus sell- ockin high p riestS| scribes, and 
consciousness , , b , , •* , ., . 

srK , elders quoted him as having said : * 1 • 

as a son of God. 1 . _ . , . 

am a son of God. The only ground 

for such an assertion would be Jesus’ answer to the high 
priest’s question (Mt. 2667). But see § 20 and Son of 
Man, § 37 (end). The taunt seems to have been made 
up of phrases from Wisdom 2 16-18 (see Brandt, 209). 
Of more importance would be the distinction between 
‘my father’ and ‘your father,’ if this could be traced 
back to Jesus himself. 

The Gk. text of Mt. gives the impression that Jesus said ‘ my 
father’ when speaking of his own God or to him, whilst he said 
‘your father’ when referring to the God of his disciples or the 
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people, and that he taught his disciples to say ‘our father,’ but 
did not use this expression himself. Already a comparison 

with the synoptic parallels in which the possessive pronouns are 
lacking tends to raise doubts as to the integrity of the text. 
The prayer Jesus taught his disciples begins in Lk. 11 2 with 
‘ Father ’ (rrarep); and textual criticism renders the originality 
of the pronoun in many instances quite uncertain. When, 
furthermore, the attempt is made to recover the actual Aramaic 
words used by Jesus, the fact comes to view that in practically 
all cases the original is likely to have been simply Abba (n3n)« 
Where the Gk. Alt. had rrarep pov or 6 narrjp pov, Evang. Hier. 
has simply Abba in the extant passages, Mt. 10 32 /. 10 16 
IS to 19 35 20 39; and the same is true of Lk. 249 10 22 etc. 
If this version is made from the Greek without the aid of an 
Aramaic translation, only a strongly entrenched usage can 
account for the suppression of the possessive. If, as seems 
probable, an earlier Aramaic gospel was consulted in the trans¬ 
lation, the testimony is doubly significant. It is confirmed by 
other remains of Palestinian Aramaic. 

Jesus almost certainly said only Abba in his own 
prayers as well as in the prayer he taught, and Abba 
dZ bashemayyd , 1 the father who is in heaven/ in re¬ 
ferring to God. This conclusion is not merely of 
negative value. Positively, it indicates an exceedingly 
keen sense of the fatherhood of God creating a true 
filial attitude and a gentle feeling of brotherliness toward 
men. Into the innermost recesses of his spirit we can¬ 
not penetrate. Even if our sources were more fruitful 
and less heavily overlaid by tradition than they are, 
there would still remain the unfathomed depth of an 
experience colouring every characteristic thought and 
deed, the indefinable quality of a rich inner life, the 
mystery of a great and fruitful genius. But we are able 
to draw certain inferences from the fact that the highest 
moral and religious conceptions of sonship ascribed to 
him find expression in utterances in which he either 
speaks of men in general (Mt. .994548), or includes 
himself with others (Mt. 17 2$ff Mk. 335). Whilst he 
may have avoided such a statement as ‘ 1 am a son of 
God,' because bar Zldhdi might have suggested an angel, 
a translated being like Elijah, or a king, it is possible, 
therefore, that the real reason was his fear lest he be 
misunderstood as claiming for himself alone that relation 
to the Father into which his own experience made him 
so desirous that all men should enter. 

How well founded such apprehensions would have 
been may be seen from Mt. 11 25^ (Lk. 10 21 f ) 2436 
,, +/> (Mk. 1332) 2819 and also from Mt. 

T?; 2133-46 (Mk. 12i-i2 Lk.209-19) 222 

(Lk. 14 16). In the first of these 
passages the gradual growth of a 
logion may be observed. The text presented by our 
MSS with minor variations between Mt. and Lk. already 
occurs sporadically in the second century (present tense 
Justin, c. Tryph. 100, ' knowledge of the Son first ’ ; 
Iren. iv. 61, Clem . Recog. 247). Older than this, how¬ 
ever, as modern critics generally recognise, is the text 
found in Justin, Apol. 1 63 ; Clem. Horn. 17 4 I841320 ; 
Marcosians in Iren. i. 20 3; Marcion in Tert. c. Marc. 
227 ; Iren. ii. 61 iv. 63 ; Clem. Alex. Strom. 7 18109 etc., 
which reads, with unimportant variations, /cat ov8eh 
tyvo) rbv 7 r art pa el /xrj b Hds /cat ( ovbe) rov Hop (tls 
yiVLoaKei) el /xtj 6 Trarrjp kcli oh ($) &v 6 Hos airoKaXvpri 
(/ 3 ov\t}tcii aTTOKaXtjpcu). The principal differences are 

that Zyvo) occurs in place of yivib<TK€L f that the sentence 
‘ no one knew the Father except the Son ’ precedes ‘ nor 
any one the Son except the Father/ and that as a con¬ 
sequence it is the son instead of the father that reveals 
the son. Schmiedel (Prof. Monatshefte , 1900, p. iff.) 
regards this as an original utterance of Jesus and under¬ 
stands the aorist to intimate that there was a time when 
Jesus discovered that God was a father, a thought that 
until then had not been present to his mind. Accord¬ 
ing to this critic, the men who once believed in the 
fatherhood of God were all dead, and among Jesus’ 
contemporaries no man recognised God as a father. 
Having become a ‘ son ’ by the discovery, he naturally 
looked upon himself as ‘ the Son ’ as long as he re¬ 
mained alone with his conviction that God was a father. 
But already Ewald (JB W, 1855, p. 160) pointed out 
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Father and 
Son. 


that the difference between tyvu and yivibaKet would not 
appear in the Heb. ydda\ and Dalman (233) rightly 
insists that in the unvocalised Aramaic text the parti¬ 
ciple yadd and perfect yZda could not be distinguished. 
This difficulty would indeed be obviated if a derivative 
of -idj is supposed to have been used in the original 
(Evang. Hier . has -qo in Mt.); but even so (aphel 
perf.) this verb would scarcely have necessitated an aorist 
rather than a present tense. Klopper (Z U'Th. , 1896, 
pp. 501 ff.) and Dalman strongly urge the improbability 
of the revelation of the son through the son. Yet only 
the son’s knowledge of the father follows naturally the 
transmission of all knowledge to the son. The rather 
irrelevant statement that ‘ no one knows the son except 
the father/ has the appearance of being a gloss drifting 
into different places. If it is removed, the connection 
is greatly improved : ‘ All things (that are hidden from 
the wise and disclosed to babes) have been transmitted 
(Evang. Hier. -iDorus*) to me by the Father, and no one 
knows the Father except the son and he to whom the 
son is willing to make a revelation/ It is difficult, 
however, to see how even such an utterance could have 
come from the lips of Jesus. The alleged return of 
seventy disciples from a journey during which they had 
been engaged in exorcising demons does not furnish a 
natural occasion for such a comment as this (see Bruno 
Bauer, Kritik der Ev.-gesch. [1891] 2 266 ff. ). That 
Jesus should have thought of himself as possessed of 
all knowledge and regarded all other men as ignorant 
of God is scarcely conceivable. Long usage had 
rendered the term 4 father ’ as a designation of God 
quite familiar to the contemporaries of Jesus, and piety 
had invested the name with deep spiritual significance 
(see § 4). But the abbreviated title ‘ the son ' would 
probably have been as unintelligible to the Jews of 
Jesus’ time as it was well understood by the Christians 
of the second century. Pfieiderer (Urchristenthnm, 
445 ^ S °9 f-) recognises the influence of Pauline ideas, 
and Brandt (pp. 561, 576) considers Mt. 11 25-30 to be 
a hymn regularly constructed of material largely bor¬ 
rowed from Ecclus. 51. Neither of these views is per¬ 
haps capable of strict demonstration. But the underlying 
conviction that this cannot be a genuine saying of Jesus 
is as irresistible as the evidence of its gradual growth is 
conclusive. 

In Mt. 2436 (Mk. I332) the clause ’ neither the Son ‘ 
(oi/d£ 6 vibs) is lacking in many MSS, and (among other 

14 Son’s anc i ent witnesses) in the Syr.-Sin. Most 
limited m °d ern scholars reject it. Scholten 

. A ^ (Het oudste Evang. 227) maintained that 
knowledge. was a , so lacking in ' the original Mk . 

Dalman (159) thinks that the original text was ‘ not even 
the angels,’ and that ‘not even the son but the father 
only ’ is a later addition. 

Schmiedel (Lc. 20) also regards the words in Mt. as spurious, 
but considers those in Aik. as genuine because they cannot have 
been engendered by reverence for Jesus, a motive that led the 
editor of Mt. to omit them in copying his source. It is not 
apparent why the supposed original copyist should have been 
more sensitive on this point than the later interpolator of Alt. 
In the first half of the second century it is not likely that any 
Christian was offended by the subordination of the Son or his 
limited knowledge (Scholten, l.cl). Only the rising estimate of 
Jesus can account for the place of the Son between the angels 
and the Father, for the emphasis upon the fact that even he did 
not know the day and the hour, and for the use of the abbrevi¬ 
ated title. Aik. 1332 seems to have been added to the Apoca¬ 
lypse of Jesus to explain either the absence of a sufficiently 
exact date or the delay in the fulfilment of prophecy. 

The third passage in which 1 the Son ’ occurs is Mt. 
28 19. That the trinitarian baptismal formula does not 
j. ,. . go back to Jesus himself is evident and 

ID. baptismal recognised by all independent critics. 

rmu a * Acts and the Epistles show that other 
formulas were used but not this one, that the apostles 
did not feel warranted to preach to the heathen without 
a special revelation, and that the early church never 
referred to this commandment. The fact that it is 
ascribed to Jesus after his death is also significant; 
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Convbeare ( ZXT\ I', 1901, pp. 275/^ ; Hibb. Journ , 

1, 1902, pp. 102 ff.) has shown that there was, as late 
as in the time of Eusebius, an earlier text which read : 
UopevOivTes fiaO^Tevaare navra ra ZQvr\ ev Tip dvd/xari 
fxov ‘ Go ye and make disciples of all nations in my 
name,’ and has rendered it probable that the expanded 
form originated about 140 a.D. in the Old Latin texts 
of Africa, that it thence crept into the Greek text at 
Rome, and finally established itself in the East during 
the Nicene epoch in time to figure in all surviving 
Greek codices. 

How Jesus understood his peculiar relation as a son 
may, according to Dalman (230), be seen very clearly 
__ ... -from Mt. 21 33-46 (Mk. 12 1-12 Lk. 

e Sory 0 2O9-19), He regarded himself as the 

husbandmen. son ot > as U;n .> j2 0 and 

Trg. suggests, ‘the only begotten son,’ entitled to the 
empire of the world, but destined to be put to death, i 
On the other hand, J til icher (G fe i Minis rede 11 Jesu , ! 
1899, pp. 385/?:) after a most searching examination | 
of these texts comes to the conclusion that the story of 
the wicked husbandmen is not a parable describing 
something that might have happened in real life, but 
an allegory, and that it is in no sense an utterance of 
Jesus, but the work of early Christian theology. The 
justice of this verdict is appreciated when the marked 
contrast to all genuine parables, the lack of verisimili¬ 
tude, the assumptions contrary to fact, and the charges 
based upon future conduct are duly noticed. In regard 
to Mt. 222, where the king makes a marriage feast for 
his son, Dalman rightly calls attention to the absence 
of the son during the meal, and the fact that in the 
parallel (Lk. 14 16) there is no mention of the son. 

According to Lk. 1 3235, the angel Gabriel announced 
to Mary that the child she was to bear would be called 
p . ‘the Son of the Most High,’ or ‘the 

roc ^* Son of God,’ because the Holy Ghost 
mation dv , , - , 

, , J would come upon her. Divine sonship 


heavenly 


is here made dependent upon physical 


generation. Jesus will be called Son 
of God because he is to have no human father. This 
mythical conception which was widely prevalent in 
antiquity (see §§ 2, 5) seems to belong to a late stratum 
(cp Convbeare, ZXTW”, 1902, pp. 192/A) and is of 
Gentile-Christian origin (cp Hillmann, JDT , 1891, pp. 
231 Jf- )• Older than it, is the idea that the Son of God 
was born as such at the baptism. Between the reports 
of the heavenly proclamation on this occasion in the 
synoptics there are important differences. Whilst Mt. 
817 reads ‘This is mv beloved Son in whom T am well 
pleased,’ Mk. In and Lk. .822 have ‘Thou art my 
beloved son, in thee I am well pleased.’ It is possible, 
however, that D a b c ff~*l and a large number of 
patristic quotations have preserved a more original 
reading in Lk. 822 — viz., nibs /jlov el <rv* iyio <j-i}p.epov 
yeyivvrjKa oe, 4 Thou art my son, to-day 1 have 
begotten thee.’ The generation of the Son of God is 
in this case accomplished by the entrance of the Holy 
Ghost as a dove. This earlier myth seems to have 
been supplanted by that of the Virgin birth. The 
announcement of the heavenly voice at the transfigura¬ 
tion (Mt. 17 5 Mk. 9 7 Lk. 1*35) was then transferred to 
the baptism. (Cp Holtzmann, Die Svnoptiker,^ 85.) 

The early church was convinced that not only 
heaven but also hell knew the secret of Jesus’ divine 

18 Proelama- sonshi P* De,llons repeatedly pro- 
15. rrociama daimed him the Son of God, Mk. 3 n 

ion y (Lk. 828; cp also Mk. 1 27) ; and 

emons. Satan himself used his knowledge of 
this fact to lead him into temptation (Mt. 436 ; cp Lk. 
439). To accept the opinion of the evangelists as to 
the supernatural knowledge and activity of demons is 
no longer possible. 

It is assumed by many critics that the demoniacs actually 
spoke such words as are ascribed to them, and that they them¬ 
selves, as well as their reporters, were only mistaken in their 
interpretation of menial and nervous disorders. Being thrown 
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into great excitement by the extraordinary impression of Jesus' 
personality, these sufferers gave voice to their own or the general 
feeling that Jesus was the Messiah. But on this theory it 
cannot be explained why men excited to madness by the political 
situation should have avoided the one unmistakable Messianic 
title, ‘ Son of David,’and employed a term that cannot be proved 
to have been then used, nor why, of all men, only the demoniacs 
should proclaim him as the 4 Son of God.’ As it is especially 
Mk. who emphasizes this testimony of the demons, it is natural 
to see in it a phase of his general conception of Jesus’ life and 
character. He had to reckon with a strongly entrenched 
tradition to the effect that Jesus had not proclaimed himself as 
the Messiah. From the premises of his Christian faith he could 
only conclude that Jesus had then concealed his Messiahship 
and the divine nature which he associated with it. Such a fact 
might be hidden from men, but not from demons. They must 
have known, in spite of his disguise, the divine Son by whom 
they were to be judged. It is particularly the merit of Wrede 
(Das RIessiasgeheimniss, 1901, pp. Tijf.) to have called attention 
to this aspect of the case. '1 he story of the temptation 

should be considered from the same point of view. [Cp Temp¬ 
tation, §§ 4-6.] 

As no objective reality can be ascribed to these voices 
from the world of evil spirits, it is idle to inquire whether 
in their reported utterances ‘ Son of God ’ corresponds 
to an Aramaic bar Mafia, bar ' elyon , b'reh d'Mafia, and 
what meanings each of these forms may have conveyed. 

The same conception that Jesus’ divine sonship can- 

19 Petrin not ^ novvn nien exce pt by a special 
f . revelation from another world is found in 

con ession. Of such a revelation there is 

no hint in the accounts of Peter’s confession at 
Cnesarea Philippi given by Mk. (827-33) and Lk. 
(918-22). But neither of these evangelists puts the title 
4 Son of God ’ upon the lips of Peter. Mk. has simply 
6 xP LCrT, - ) S’ 0 xpnrros roe 6eov ; the latter probably 
goes back to mHihd dif-yafnve, cp 1 S. 24 7 Trg., and 
Ps. Sol. I87 XP 1(7T ^ S Kvpiov, and originally 17 32, and 
not to a mifsihd d'Malta not found elsewhere. It is 
more likely that Peter used this longer form than the 
shorter one in Mk. There is no reason to doubt 
either the question or the answer in the form preserved 
by Mk. and Lk. Before carrying out his plan of 
proclaiming the kingdom of heaven in Jerusalem, Jesus 
would naturally desire to know the attitude of the 
people. If Peter’s description gave him some assurance 
that there was no immediate danger in that direction, 
the views as to his personality cherished by his disciples 
seem to have made him all the more apprehensive, and 
caused him most earnestly to forbid them to make any 
such statement concerning him. 

It has long been recognised that Mt. 16 17-19 is a late interpo¬ 
lation. It may already reveal the pretensions of the Roman 
bishop (Wernle, Syn. Frage, 192), and has been more correctly 
interpreted by Catholic exegetes than by Protestants (Bauer, 
Kritik, 36 ). Hut, apart from the macarism, the text of Mt. 
has been interpolated (cp Holtzmann, 257) by the addition 

of the two terms ‘son of Man ’(see Son of Man, §39) and ‘son 
of the living God’ (cp Hosta 2 i, viol 0eou (Jwvros). Van 
Manen (Tk.T, 1894, p. 184) is probably right in thinking that 
4 Son of God ’ is not here a designation of the theocratic king, 
but to be taken in a metaphysical sense. But to the interpolator 
6 \ptor6? was no longer a mere equivalent of 4 the Messiah ’ ; it 
had no douht already assumed the same significance as the 4 Son 
of God.’ 

According to Mt. 2663 the high priest said ‘ I adjure 
thee by the living God that thou tell us whether thou be 
the Christ, the Son of God 1 ; in Mk. 14 61 


20. High 
Priest’s 


he simply asks 4 Art thou the Christ the 
Son of the Blessed ? ’ and in Lk. 2267 the 


adjuration, e j ders Q f t j ie p e0 p[ e sa y * if thou art the 
Christ tell us,’ and only after the reference to the Son 
of Man, ‘Art thou then the Son of God?’ v. 70. It 
is evident that according to Christian tradition Jesus 
was asked by the priests whether he regarded himself 
as the Messiah, and that the particular form of the 
question shaped itself freely. In Mt. and Lk. Jesus 
floes not commit himself; Mt. 2664 reports only the 
brief etnas, 1 Thou sayest so,’ Lk. 2270 his reason for 
not answering as well as his rejoinder, ‘ You say that 1 
am.’ On the meaning of etnas see Thayer, JBL 
1340-49; Merx, Die vier kau. F.v. 2384. These gospels 
represent a tradition according to which Jesus main¬ 
tained his incognito before the priests as well as before 
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Pilate. The apparently earlier form of the narrative 
preserved in Lk. makes no mention of false witnesses, 
blasphemy, a formal sentence to death, and personal 
indignities, but tells of two false charges brought against 
Jesus by the priests before Pilate—viz., his forbidding to 
give tribute to Caesar and his declaring that he himself 
is the Christ, an anointed king. Mk. has all the addi¬ 
tions of Mt. and, besides, takes the important step of 
changing ei'ira s into ’Ey to eijui ‘ I am.’ What took 
place in the pontifical residence to which Jesus had been 
carried was probably as little known to his disciples as 
to us. (See Brandt, S3jf-\ We. Skiezen, G [1899] 
207; cp Simon Peter, §15.) At the time when 
these accounts were elaborated, 1 Son of Man,' 

1 Christ,’ and ‘Son of God’ had become synonymous, 
and ‘Son of God’ was understood as ‘God,’ so 
that the blasphemy of making oneself equal with God 
could be conceived of as a charge brought against 
Jesus. The • Son of God ’ in Mt. 27 40 is lacking in the 
parallel passage Mk. I029 f, and the utterance is based 
on Mt. 2G6i (Mk. 1458), having no more historic value 
than these improbable testimonies. 

In utter amazement at the miracles that accompanied 

„ , . , the death of Jesus, the centurion cried 

21. Centurion s , Qf truth t / lis js the Son of God . (or 

exclamation. . the son of a g0(n Mt 2?54 (2 J k> 

I539). As there is no reason to suppose that the great 
darkness, the earthquake, the rending of the veil in the 
temple, and the rising of the dead from their tombs 
actually occurred [cp Earthquake, § 2], the occasion 
for such an exclamation did not exist. Of these miracles 
Mk. mentions only the rending of the veil. Since the 
centurion could not have seen this, even if it happened, 
his astonishment is left without a cause. If Mk. had 
thought that the centurion became convinced of the 
divinity of Jesus by the fact that he died somewhat 
earlier than expected, uttering a loud cry, he would 
scarcely have introduced the statement as to the veil. 
By his tendency to shorten the accounts that he copied, 
he has here, as elsewhere, rendered his own incongruous. 
Both Mt. and Mk. no doubt thought of ‘ Son of God ’ 
in a Christian sense. While it is quite doubtful whether 
any of the evangelists found the loud cry significant, it 
is possible that a centurion accustomed to such sights 
saw in the relatively speedy release from suffering an 
evidence that this political criminal was indeed a 
righteous man (Lk. 2347), though Lk. thought of the 
miracles as occasioning this judgment. 

A critical study of the synoptic material leads inevit¬ 
ably to the conclusion that Jesus never called himself 

nn r\ • ■ f ‘ the Son of God,’ and never was 
22. ungm ot addressed by that title That he was 

title in , , , r 

« ,. proclaimed as such by voices from 

^ " * heaven and hell is a notion consonant 

with the ideas of the time, but not of such a nature as to 
command belief at present. But this negative result 
raises a question concerning the origin of the term ‘ Son 
of God. ’ Sunday regards it as certain that it was applied 
to Jesus in 1 Thess. 1 10, ‘23 years after the ascension,’ 
and thinks it * easier and more critical ’ to see in the 
expression a continuation of Jesus* own teaching than 
to look for its explanation in other directions. But 
apart from the impossibility of proving that the epistle 
quoted was written *23 years after the ascension,’ by 
pointing to the Pauline literature Sunday has himself 
drawn the attention away from the line of direct trans¬ 
mission of the thoughts and words of Jesus. It is indeed 
in Hellenistic circles that the title as we find it applied 
to Jesus is likely to have originated. There is a possi¬ 
bility (see § 6) that in some circles the intensified study 
of * Messianic ’ prophecies during the first century A. D. 
caused the term bar tttihd to be used as a title of the 
Messiah. Wernle {Anftinge uns. Rel. 295) goes too far 
when he asserts that no road leads from the OT and 
Rabbinism to the doctrine of the deity of Christ, as 
Sanday rightly maintains. Tn Hasmoncean psalms 


4 gods' and * sons of God ’ are still synonyms and, in 
language tinged with apocalyptic imagery, the reigning 
kings are described both as 4 gods ’ and as 4 sons of God.* 
In spite of practical monotheism, the belief in the exist¬ 
ence of gods as celestial princes or as demons continued. 
Such a phrase as ‘sons of God’ because sons of the resur¬ 
rection does not reflect a specifically Christian conscious¬ 
ness, but is likely to go back to ‘ Rabbinism,’ showing its 
conception of the possibility of becoming a son of God in 
a metaphysical sense through a resurrection. Tendencies 
in the direction indicated can be pointed out, and are 
natural enough, since the mental habits of the Aramaic¬ 
speaking Jew cannot have been so radically different from 
those of the Greek-speaking Jew. Nevertheless it shou’d 
be admitted that we possess no direct evidence of the use 
of bar ildkd as a Messianic title. On the other hand, 
the term wos Oeov was frequently met with in the Grreeo- 
Roman world as a title of kings and a designation of 
heroes born of divine fathers or translated to be with 
the gods. The ideas associated with Oebs and vios Oeov 
flowed into each other and had a metaphysical rather 
than an ethical significance. The meaning generally 
given to the term in the empire would unconsciously 
colour the thought of Hellenistic Jews when they found 
it employed in the Greek version of their Scriptures in 
what they took to be predictions of the Messiah. The 
titles vibs Oeov, Kvpios, and corr)p would certainly apply 
as well to the coming king of Israel as to the Roman 
Emperor. So far Jewish thought might certainly have 
gone, though it cannot be strictly proved that it went. 
It is not necessary to go outside the boundaries of 
Jewish thought, influenced by Greek speculation, for the 
ideas of an elevation into the sphere of divine life, 
through resurrection and ascension, the victory over 
demons knowing the secrets of another world, and even 
the birth of a hero without a human father, as Philo 
shows. In the present state of NT criticism it is not 
possible to date with accuracy the appearance of one or 
another of these ideas in Christian literature ; but it 
may, perhaps, safely be assumed that they had all 
found expression by the beginning qf the second century. 
In Jn. ‘Son of God’ (d vios too Oeov) occurs ten times, 

no tt x* j *. 1 and ‘ the Son ’ fourteen times. As in 
23 . Use of title r 0 ... , 

in Fourth the case ,Q k vno P tlsts 11 will be 

Gospel. 

10 times. 


convenient to give the details. 
. 4 Son of God ’ 


1 34 : testimony of John. 10 36 : OT precedent. 

1 50 : Nathanael’s confession. 11 4 : glorified through Lazarus. 

3 18 : belief in him. . 11 27 : Martha’s confession. 

5 25 : dead hearing his voice. 10 7 : making himself God’s equal. 
669: Peter’s confession. 20 31 : purpose of hook. 

In 3 z6 4 the only begotten son ’ occurs, and in 17 11 4 thy son.’ 


2. ‘ The Son ’: 14 times. 

3 17 35 36 5 20 21 22 bis 23 26 6 40 8 35 36 14 13 17 1. 

t In 1 18 the true reading seems to be fiovoyeinqs in 9 35 rov 
vibi' tov avSpu)nov ; in 1 34 the text is uncertain, Syr. sin. cur. 
reading 4 the chosen one of God.' 

It is important to observe that d Hos too Oeov is used 
by John, Nathanael, Peter, Martha, and the evangelist 
himself, but rarely by Jesus, whilst o’ vibs is as a rule 
employed by Jesus alone. In the ecclesiastical circles 
whose christology this gospel reflects, the longer form, 
usually in addition to d xp L(TT ^ 5 > was evidently used in 
public confessions of faith, and the shorter form had 
already come into vogue in theological discussions. 
To this evangelist 1 the Son ’ was a divine being who 
had appeared in human shape. He was ‘a god’ 
{Oebs li), ‘an only-begotten god’ (pLOPoyepr)s debs 
1 18) who had assumed human nature, had become 
flesh (I14). He was the Logos of whom Philo had 
spoken as ‘the Son,' the medium of creation and 
redemption. It was not blasphemy for him to claim a 
title felt to be equivalent to ‘God,’ for he had been 
sent from heaven, whilst in the Scriptures men who had 
only received oracles from heaven were called ‘ gods' 
(IO33 ff. ) And he called those happy whose faith 
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allowed them to say ’ My Lord and my God !' without 
having seen the evidences of his resurrection (2O29). 

It is no longer necessary to prove that the words put upon ihe 
lips of Jesus in this gospel cannot have been uttered by him. 
Kven scholars generally distrustful of results that contravene 
ecclesiastical tradition are no longer willing to maintain the 
position of Schleiermacher and Neander, but freely admit ‘in 
this collection of sayings an element —possibly a somewhat 
considerable element—that represents not so much what was 
actually spoken as enlargement and comment embodying the 
experience and reflection of the growing church ’ (Sanday). 
The critical estimate gained by the investigations of Bretsch- 
neider, Strauss, Bruno Bauer, Schwegler, Baur, and Zeller was 
in the main so sound that it has been adopted, even after the 
severe testing by Bleek, Ewald, and Reuss, with modifications 
that do not essentially affect it, not only by Hilgenfcld, Keim, 
Volkmar, Holtzmann, Scholten, Thoma, Pfleiderer, and Albert 
R^ville, but also by Schiirer, Julicher,and substantially Harnack, 
whose theory of authorship and interpolations does not render it 
usable as a source for the history of Jesus ( Das ffesen des 
Christenthums, p. 13 ET, p. \of). It is significant that the 
most recent investigators, Jean K^ville, Kreyenbiihl, Schmiedel, 
and Grill agree in rejecting the Johannme authorship, the 
authenticity of the speeches, and the various partition-theories. 
That all parts of the book reveal the influence of the Philonian 
Logos-idea was never so fully demonstrated as by R6ville and 
Grill; however mistaken his theory of authorship may be, 
Kreyenbiihl has exhibited, even more clearly than Baur, the 
gnostic affinities of the gospel ; Schmiedel has shown convinc¬ 
ingly how essentially correct the interpretation of the external 
evidence by ihe Tubingen school was; and by setting Jn.’s 
central idea, the incarnation, against the background of Oriental 
speculation, Grill has not only used the comparative method 
that henceforth must find a wider application in all biblical 
interpretation, but also revealed the legitimacy of thal process 
of thought which led from the Fourth Gospel to the Sytnbolum 
Nic(e?ium. 

, n PP’ In the epistolary literature of the NT the 
an ev. f 0 ]j 0w j n g facts are noticeable. 

‘ Son of God ’ occurs in 1 and 2 Jn. . . =13 times 

‘ the Son ’ occurs in 1 and 2 Jn. . . = 6 ,, 

Neither occurs in— 

(a) Jas. Jude 1 Pet. 3 Jn. or (except in an allusion to the 
transfiguration) 2 Pel. 

(/>) in Phil. Philem. 2Thess. 1 Tim. 2 Tim. and Titus. 

In the remaining epistles the occurrences are : 

1. ‘ Son of God * 

Rom. 1 3 4 9 5 10 83 29 32 .....= 7 times 

Gal. 116 '1 28 4 4 6.= 4 ,, 

1 Cor. 1 9 2 Cor. 1 19 Eph. 4 13 Col. 1 13 1 Thess. 1 10 = 5 ,, 

Heb. 1 s 4 14 t>6 7 3 10 29.= 5 ,, 

2. ‘ the Son ’ 

1 Cor. 15 28.= once 

Heh. 1 2 8 36 58 7 28 . ... . — 5 limes 

The conception in the Johannine epistles is the same as in ihe 
fourth gospel. Rom. 1 3 is especially important as showing 

the idea of divine sonship based on the resurrection. Connected 
with this metaphysical sense of the term is the conception that 
men are not in themselves sons of God but may become such hy 
endowment with divine spirit, 8r>. In Gal. 1 16 the mani¬ 

festation of the risen Son of God is described as an inner process. 

In Eph. and Col., which show the influence of the Logos 
speculation, the Son is the pre-existent medium of creation ; the 
phrase ‘first-born of all creation,’ Col. 1 15, should not be inter¬ 
preted so as to exclude priority (Sanday), since 4 he is before all 
things,’ as z>. 17 shows. The closest affinity to the fourth 

gospel is found in Heb., where ‘ the Son' is an essentially divine 
being, subordinate to the Most High, but higher lhan ‘the 
heavenly man’ of 1 Cor. 15 . Schenkel finely observed the 
embarrassment the author felt at the thought of this being 
learning obedience or suffering ‘though he was a Son.’ The 
Alexandrian exegesis of chap. 1 shows with whal peculiar 
material the road from the 01 was paved. 

'The term does not occur in Acts, and Sanday rightly 
decides against 7 reus deov being interpreted as an 
equivalent. In Rev. 2 18 the Christ is called ‘Son of 
God. * The strangely composite christology of this book 
may be connected with its composite authorship and 
the transmission of its text. 

A careful examination of the gospels tends to produce 
. the conviction that Jesus never assumed 
* . 1S 0 - 1 ” the title ‘ Son of God ’ either to designate 

cal signi - jjj mse jf as t p e expected king of Israel or 
cance 01 1 e. to j nt j mate t hat his nature was unlike 
that of other men, but that he spoke of men in general 


as 4 the sons of God ’ and of God as their father, and 
also used the expression as a mark of distinction for 
those whose character resembled God’s, who by their 
filial relation were freed from bondage to legal enact¬ 
ments concerning the cult, whose spirit and conduct 
established peace in the world, and who would be 
accounted worthy of a share in the resurrection from the 
dead. From a modern point of view such an attitude 
no doubt appears ethically more valuable than the loftiest 
claim of kingship or of godhood. The personality which 
historical criticism is able to discover behind the gospel 
records is not only more real but more ideal than the 
portrait the evangelists produced. Nevertheless the 
bestowal upon Jesus of a title he did not claim and 
probably could not have understood marked a step 
forward. When he was lifted up from earth and made 
a god, he drew all men unto himself. For him they 
abandoned the gods of their fathers, and out of his ful¬ 
ness they all received some measure of grace and truth. 
It may be questioned whether without this deification it 
would have become historically possible for him to 
dispense his spiritual gifts through the ages. It was far 
easier for men outside of Jewry to look upon the bearer 
to them of such treasures of life as a god than as a mere 
man ; and even Hellenistic Jews must translate his 
personality into the supernatural to derive from it such 
spiritual benefits as their education had prepared them 
to receive. There is an element of truth in Wernle’s 
keen observation that ‘ christological dogma did not 
arise through a gradual increase but, on the contrary, 
through Jewish and anti-gnostic reduction of the 
popular faith’ (Ar/fit/g v\ 295). It was after all the 
true humanity of the Son of God that bore off the 
victory at Nicoea. Hut it should not be denied that 
there had been a gradual grow th into that well-balanced 
conception which, it would seem, was best adapted to 
guard the spiritual interests involved. As the cecumenic 
creeds were the corollaries of that conception of * the 
Son of God ’ who is himself ‘ God ’ w hich comes distinctly 
to view in the fourth gospel, so this itself is the product of 
a long development of thought in Israel as well as in 
Greece, and among the Aryans of India and Persia. 
The contribution of Jesus himself to this development 
was the indelible impression of his personality. His 
own thought was too grand in its simplicity for the 
w’orld to appreciate. That it means more to be a child 
of God in the sense in which Jesus used the term 
than to be the Son defined by the Nicene creed, is a 
truth still hidden from many who are wise and prudent. 

The title has been discussed with more or less fulness in 
numerous commentaries, OT and NT theologies, critiques 
of the gospels, and lives of Jesus. Among the 
26 . Literature, latter those of Strauss, Neander, Keim, Hase, 
Schenkel, Beyschlag, Weiss, and A. Rthille 
should he mentioned. The following works deal with various 
aspects of the question. Ilgen, ‘ De notione tituli filii dei’in 
Paulus, Mcmorabilien , 7 . 1795, pp. 119-198 ; Bertholdt, Christo- 
logia Judceorum, 1811 ; Colani, Jesus Christ et les croyances 
messianiques de son temps, 1864; Wittichen, Die Idee Goites 
a/s des Caters, 1865 ; Vernes, Histoire des idees messianiques, 
1874 ; Drummond, The Jwish Messiah , 1877 ; Schenkel, article 
‘ Sohn Goites ’ in Bibellexikon , 1875 ; Stanton, The Jewish and 
the Christian Messiah , 1886; Wendt, Die Lehre Jestt. 1890; 
Baldensperger, Das Selbstbewnsstsein Jcsu , 1892; Briggs, 
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The expression 'Son of Man’ (ben dddm) is in 
Hebrew literature a synonym of ‘man.’ Apart from 
Ezekiel and Daniel it seems to be used exclusively in 
poetic style. 

ben-add m (3^X |2) in Nu. 53 19 Is. 51 12 56 2 Jer. 49 1833 50 40 
51 43 Ps. 8 5 80 18 1463 Job 16 21 25 6 35 8, probably also in the 
original of Ecclns. 17 30 Judith 816 Test. 12 Patr. 

1 . Synonym Joseph 2 ; ben ends (^za p) in Ps. 144 3. The 

Of ‘ man.’ meaning is rendered perfectly clear by Is 

ends (e-iix), or geber (-13:) occurring in the 
parallel stichoi. Such poetic expressions may be either sur¬ 
vivals of forms once in common use or later creations. When 
cognate languages offer no analogy, the latter is more probable. 
In this case, the strongly entrenched Aramaic usage (see § 4) is 
in favour of the former explanation. Collectives like CHX, CU 3 X, 
’>/ 72 1 jNi‘ are very old; and the designation of the individual of 
the species as CNX'p or enjKf 2 , a man, 3 £ 3 -j 3 , an ox, jN 3 ‘| 3 , 
a sheep or a goat, is likely to belong to the same early period. 

A still simpler phrase for ‘a man,’ ahad ha-addm 
(cixn inx), occurs only in Judg. 167, where it seems to 
have been preserved from an earlier form of the story in 
which Samson was not ‘ one of mankind 1 but a solar 
divinity. While is (;tk, originally also a collective, ep 
trx, 2’\x 'll) and is salt (new) apparently tended to 
displace ben-addm and bath-dddm (or bath han-ndsim, 
Dan. 11 17) and were supplemented by dJam and it nos in 
the sense of ‘man’ ‘the human being,' der Mensch 
(frequently found in Ecclus.), the plurals bne dddm and 
bne is maintained themselves more strongly against the 
collectives both in the sense of 4 people ‘ * Leute' and 
in that of ‘ mankind.' 


The plurals occur thus: CNN* '33 in Gen. 11 5 Dt. 328 1 S. 
2619 2 S. 7 12 1 K. S 39 Ezek. 31 14 Mic. 06 Joel 1 12 Ps. 11 4 
12 2 9 14 2 21 11 31 20 33 13 36 8 45 3 41*3 53 3 57 5 5 S 2 62 10 66 3 
8948 9O3 1078152131 115 16 145 12 Prov. 84 31 13 22 Eccl. 2s 
3io2iSii93i2; w 'X '33 in Ps. 4 3 49 3 62 10 Lam. 3 33 Ecclus. 
16 15 3623 387 40 1 ; C* 7 Kn ni 33 , ‘the women of the human 
race ’ in Gen. 62. 


In Ezekiel the expression ‘son of man’ occurs some 
ninety times, always as the title by which the prophet is 
2 SDecial n«?e addressed b Y Vahw£. The question 
in Ezekiel ° naturally arises, why Ezekiel re¬ 
presented Yahwe as constantly employ¬ 
ing this term ; or, if its use was not due to conscious 
reflection, but to inspiration in a certain pathological 
condition, why this particular form of speech suggested 
itself with such frequency. 

Jerome regarded the term as expressive of the frailty of him 
who was honoured with divine visions and commissions, and 
most modern scholars have found in it an intimation of weakness 
and insignificance (Smend, Bertholet, Kraetzschmar, Toy). 

< Appel, however, deems this explanation inadequate, 
examines the title in the light of the various passages in which 
it occurs, and comes to the conclusion that it was given to the 
prophet by way of distinction to set him off from his fellowmen. 

According to the theory of Maurice Vernes {Hist, des 
1 dees me&sianiqueSy 187 [1874]) ‘son of man ’ is synonymous 
with ‘ prophet.’ Fiebig thinks that it may have been more 

natural to use the longer form in the vocative. Already in the 
interpretation of the phrase in Ezekiel we meet with an 
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emphatically low and an emphatically high estimate, a synthetic 
and an analytic judgment, an assumption that it is a title of 
office and an appeal to philology and literary criticism ; and there 
is an element of truth in each contention. There can be no 
question as to the general identity of ‘ son of man ’ and ‘man.’ 
It is also quite evident that ‘ son of man ’ cannot have been used 
by man as a title of a prophet. He might be referred to as 
ha-hdzeh (nmn) ‘the seer,’ han-ndbi' ( k s'33n) ‘the speaker,’ 
ham-mdreh (mien) ‘the oracle giver,’ is /id - eld him 
D'nNxn), ‘the man of God,’ but not simply as ‘the man.’ The 
ordinary designations, however, would not be so suitable in the 
mouth of God and angels. By them the prophet would be either 
called by name (Am. 82 Dan. 9 22 lOn/i), or addressed as a 
representative of the human race. In the latter case, the fact 
that celestial beings hold converse only with their chosen ones 
would naturally make the expression suggestive, not merely of 
inferiority of race, but also of special privilege. Its use would 
consequently express the prophet's self-consciousness as well as 
his humility. Dan. S 17 shows that in some circles it was thought 
proper for the angelus interlocutor to address the prophets as 
‘ human being’ (cix p), when the name was not used. 

The employment of this phrase bv Ezekiel seems, 
then, to have arisen from the double feeling of humility 
and elation expressed in Ps. 8. Much of the repetition 
may be due solely to literary habit, and some instances 
to later imitation (see Scythians, § 5). 

'The only apparent exception in Hebrew seems to be 
Talmud, Pal. Tadnith 65 b. 

The passage contains the following comment on Nu. 23 19 by 
Abbfthu (about 280 a.d.): ‘ If a man says “ I am a god,” lie 

2 ^ es » (if he says) ‘‘ I am a son of man,” he will 

3 . DOUDtIUl i n t h e enc j regret it; (if he says) “ I ascend to 

meaning in heaven,” he may say it, but he cannot aeeom- 

Ta anlth 65 b. Pb- S b if-’ if the text is sound, the interpretation 
of Laible, Baclier, and Dalman is no doubt 
essentially correct. _ Abbahu, who was often in conflict with 
Christians, unquestionably refers to Jesus. He is not likely to 
have had in mind either Moses (Schwab) or the tower-builders 
(Rabbinic commentators, followed by Cohen in Liet/mann). 
Christians like Sason, who in their disputations with him seem 
to have used to some extent the Hebrew language, probably 
translated 6 1H09 tov av6p u>nov by ben ha-addm , as, in modern 
times, Delitzsch. It is supposed that the indefinite ben dddm 
was suggested by Nu. 23 19, and that the context was depended 
on to indicate the reference. The real difficulty, however, is to 
understand why Abbahu should have regarded it as an assump¬ 
tion on the part ot Jesus to call himself ‘son of man,’ such as 
any man must in the end regret. It is not a question of 
Messianic titles and prerogatives. The Messiah is not a god, 
in Jewish theology, and does not ascend to heaven, nor is it 
improper for him, or any other man, to call himself a son of 
man, ben dddm. The original may have read ‘ I am a man and 
I ascend to heaven,’ C'DwS nSiy ' 3 X 1 ' 3 X C”iX p, the words 
13 rnnnV IS'iD being a misplaced gloss. Abbahu would, then, 
wittily allude to the self-designation of Jesus as a confession 
that he was not a god hut a man, while emphasising thereby 
the enormity of his claim, inferred from Jn. 14 24 and Acts 1 9. 

In Aramaic ‘son of man’ is used with great frequency 
as a synonym of * man.’ 

1. Early inscriptions. —For the Assyrian and Persian periods 
we are wholly dependent upon inscriptions. These are often 
. dated and represent a widespread territory: 

4 . Aramaic but they are for the most part very brief, and the 
"Usage. vocabulary is limited. It is of comparatively 

. small significance that the term ‘ son of man ’ 
does not occur in them, since it is very seldom that any designa¬ 
tion of man is found. But it is important that among the few 
instances pzi* occurs three times as a plural or collective—viz. 
C* 3 X Cipi 'fi 7 x Dip ‘before gods and man’ (Zenjirli, Panamu 
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Stele, /. 23, eighth century), pSxi ‘gods and men’ 
(Teima, sixth century C 7 .Y 2 no. 1 13*1, /. 20), vn. ‘seven men ’ 
(Kuyunjik, Oct. 080, CIS 2 no. 17). 

2. Syriac. — Among the Hast Aramaic dialects (Syriac, 
Mandaic, Babylonian Talmudic) the expression is most common 
in Syriac. Kven if the Pesh. of OT is essentially a Jewish 
work, it cannot, in view of text and canon, be earlier than the 
first century A.t>., and probably does not antedate the oldest 
Christian productions by more than fifty years. The fact that 
‘man’ is rendered bar ndsd in the OT rather less frequently 
than the original Syraic literature would cause one to expect is 
therefore likely to be due to the translators clinging as closely as 
possible to the Hebrew text, and not to any change in the 
common speech of Kdessa. That ndsd originally was a collective 
and virtually a plural is abundantly evident from the preponder- 
ating usage. The fact that in a translation from one dialect into 
another the Bibl. Aram. JTJN 13 [r] °f Han. 7 13 was rendered 
J'tnN* 133 f'\x 1 in Syriac 1 shows that even the indefinite 
gave the impression of being a collective. There are many in- 
stances, however, where the Syriac nc'JX is used as a singular. 
That bar-ndsd originally denoted the individual of the species 
man is perfectly clear from the collective meaning of xnN and 
the prevalent usage. It is the ordinary, though not the only, 
designation of man, the individual, and the emphatic ending 
does not prevent it from meaning ‘a man ’ as well as ‘the men.’ 
c*\x and C3.X 13 are both used for ‘one,’ ‘some one,’ ‘any one,’ 
‘jemand,’ ‘each.’ In the version made by Paul of Telia in 618 
ben ddd/n is rendered by b'rc/i di-ndsd in Nu. 23 19 F/ek. 
passim, Jer. 49 18 .V) 40 etc. ; and by b'rch Jc-bar-itdsd in Jer. 
51 43 i while bar-ndsd is reserved for a Jam or cubs. This does 
not show that b'rch de-ndsd, which never occurs in Pesh., was a 
natural Syriac translation of ben add/// , but only that Paul of 
Telia, when he had already used bar-nasd for a Jam, availed 
himself of the form created as a terminus tech/tic us of Christian 
theology (see § 13) for a synonym. That he should do so is 
neither more nor less strange than that he should employ the 
similar phrase b'rch di-bar- nasd. The same influence of the 
phrase constructed as a rendering of 6 nib? tou acBpionov is seen 
in the N V where Pesh. uses b'rch de-ndsd even in Jn. '127 Heb. 
fe.Rev. 1 13 14 13, though the Greek has only nio? hrBpio7rov. 
iii. Biblical use. In Pesh. the Heb. ben ddd/n is rendered 
bar-ndsd everywhere except in Job .‘la8. bar-ndsd is the trans¬ 
lation of ddd/n in Kx. 13 1 3 83 20 1 S. 1 a 20 Is. 44 13 Jer.-6 IO14 
Kzek. 1 3 102ft 108 14 28 2 9 Mai. 3 s j Ch. -9 1, of cvAvin Ps. 55 14 
tin 11 9O3 10.83 104 15 Job l. r * 14 25 4 328 . But more frequently 
.mother word is chosen, such ns 'ndsd or b'ne ’nasd or gabrd for 
ends; ddd/n or b'ne ndsd or 'nasd for add nr. It is interesting 
10 observe that in F.cclus. the Heb. ts is rendered gabra, 14 2 f. 
81 16 3 d 20 2<> ; 'ndsd, 27 5 ; b'ne '/tdsa, 15 10. ddd/n is rendered 
bar-ndsd. II 2 13 15 41 n ; b'ne nasd, If* 17 ; and ho/nasd. It* 17 ; 
b'ne ddd/n is rendered b'ne ‘ndsd, 10 15 40 1. Similarly in 

the Aramaic portions of OT., endsa is rendered bar-ndsd in 
kin. 7 8 ; elsewhere ends by' '/ids (1 >an. 2 10), (constr. plur. ; 
l >ra 4 1 1), kol-nds ( 1 >an. 3 '10), 'ndsd (Dan. a 5 etc.) ; and dndsd 
with b'ne nasd, Dan .2 38 5 21, or 'nasd, Pan. 4 29 [js|. 

In the N 1 the bd'a/tgeliarium liter, uses the indeterminate 
bar- nds exclusively as a rendering of arOpionos in Mt.8q 196 
Aik. S f ,/ Lk. 7 8 is 2 Jn.337 534 72223*7 10 33 11 30 10 21 (J11. 

7 23a .is not an exception as the construction demands flie em¬ 
phatic);- bar-ndsd only for o ai'0piu7ro? in Mt.44 12 i$a, b 
20 24-1. b 74 Mk. 2 27 a, b Jn. 18 17 20 19 5 ; gabrd in the sense of 
‘ Imshand,’ .Mt. 19 5 10 (cp Mt. 1 1*1 l.k. 23d J11. 4 id/), but also 
in Mt. 2f* 72 as a synonym of bar-ndsd in 20 74; and Wi with 
the meaning ‘any one’ in Mt. 19 3 10 end. The exact use of the 
emphatic is all the more remarkable as gabrd so rarely occurs, 
and this rare occurrence is itself peculiar in view of the fact that 
b'/eh de-gabrd is the ordinary rendering of o nib? tou an- 
Opiowov. In the Curetonian Fragments, bar.'ndsd i* used 

indiscriminately for ai^pwn-o? and o drBpojrros in Mt. 4 4 12 12 43 
Jfm.i, /> 1820 196 Lk.925 Jn.327 534 7 22 23a, b: gabrd for o 
drOpcuTTOi in Mt. 89 12 35-1. b 19 3 5 10 l.k. 23 447; 'nds in Mt. 
1520 for ‘one." In the Sinaitic MS bar-ndsd is likewise 

used without discrimination for deBpionos and o di Opionos in Mt. 
414 12i2(?)43 1 j 11*/, b 18 20 196 Mk. S^6yC 10 q l.k. 18 2 Jn. 
223 827 534 7 2223b 10 33 ; gabrd for o aiBpu) tto?, Mt. Sq 12 35 
19 10 35 Mk.107 Lk. 4 4 O45 78 J11. 11 50 IS 17 ; bar-mis. Jn. 

7 23. and 'nds. Mt. 1520 , for ‘ one,'Je/nanJ. In the Pesh. 

substantially the same condition prevails, as bar-ndsd is used 
for di'BpioTtos in Mt.l2i2 19 b Mk.836/1 l.k.925 Jn.327 •' D 
7 23a 10 33 10 21, even more frequently than fir o at-Bp u>tto? as in 
Mt. 4 4 12 43 15 11 a, b 18 20, and gabrd for arfyxorro? in Mt. 89 
Lk. 7 8 Jn. 11 50 as well ns for o arflpuuro?, Mt. 12 35 19 5 10 Lk. 
44 0 45 Jn. 18 17 29 19 5, and 'nds has the sense of ‘ some one ’ in 
Mt. I93 Jn. 225*1. In Mt. 10 13 oi dvBpioiroi is rendered ‘ndsd 
by Pesh., Cur., and Sin., while the /*.r\ f/icr. has b’ne 'ndsd. 
To show that 'nasd may he sing, and b'rch dc-ndsd a gram¬ 
matical possibility, Driver quotes Job 7 20 14 19 33 1 1, Pesh., as 
‘precise formal parallels.’ Such passages as F.X.3I14 Pr. 83 
Is. 51 12 Job 25 6 Lccles. 7 28./C are better examples of ’ndsd as 

1 Here and occasionally elsewhere in this article the Syriac 
has been transliterated into Hebrew for the sake of simplicity. 

2 Lietzmann’s statement (p. 83) that dr^pa»Trb? n? is rendered 

"in in Lk. 5 20 is not correct. The Greek is dtBpioire, and 

the Kv. has as the vocative is regularly indicated by the 

emphatic. * Ai'0pw7ro? ti? is rendered "in J 13 , Lk. 5 11. 
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sing., since in the three cases quoted it seems to be a collective 
(Job 7 20, Syr. ‘maker of the human race,’ Heb. C1.X1 "is':, 
‘watcher of mankind,’ 0 twu avBpunrun '; 14 19, ‘hope of the 
human race,* Heb. nipn ; 33 16, ‘ears of men,’ Heb. 

C’tTJjX, <ii'0pui7ru>»'). The construction of collective nouns with 
sg. suffixes is very common. In appearance the forms ' abide h 
d a nasd' (maker of man), sab/eh da ndsd (hope of man), and 
cd/tch d'a/tdsd (the ear of the man) look very much like b'rch 
d'andsd (son of man); in reality there is a marked difference 
between them. While the former are perfectly clear anti 
idiomatic expressions, the latter is artificial, vague, and am¬ 
biguous. It may he translated either ‘son of the human race,’ 
or ‘son of the human being.’ But it is no more apparent what 
it means to he ‘a son of the human race,’ in distinction from 
being a mere member of the human family {bar-ndsd), than why 
a man's father should be emphatically described as ‘ the human 
being. 1 he form can be explained by the exigencies of theo¬ 
logical thought (cp § 13), not by the laws of Aramaic speech. 

iv. Mandaic.— In Mmndaic 13 occurs, Gettza i. 207 22, 

in the sense of ‘man.’ Two plurals are found, '33 and 

NSWN n.X :3 (formed as jvi 3 »X» NTUX. 1 *X 3 iX)* The late form 
K't 8 f 01 *X 3 » plur. As/ar Alalwase, 298, shows how completely the 
first part of the word was lost to consciousness. ‘a man/ 

‘any one,’ occurs only in status absolutus. But the most common 
expression foreman’ is N13> Cp No. Ma/td. Grain. 127, 148. 

v. Babylonian and Talmud/c. — In Babylonian Talmudic 

likewise used, though not so frequently as njjo.Xi for 

‘ man.’ 

vi. Jud/randialect. — Amongthe W. Aramaicdialectsfjudman, 

Samaritan, Galikean, Nabataean) this idiomatic expression seems 
to have been less common in the S. than in the N. It does 
indeed occur as early as 165 B.c. in Pan. 7 13. For here kc-bar. 
ends (rjN 332) means ‘like a human being.’ Palman thinks 
that this chapter has been translated from a Hebrew original 
which had C1X }2. F.ven if that were so, the translator would 
not have chosen bar-uds in preference to bar ddd/n, exclusively 
used by Onkelos, if, in the circles where he moved, bar-nds and 
bar-ndsd were not more commonly used. For the plural be n^es 
bne dndsd, Pan. 2 38 5 21, or dndsd, 243 2532 78 ; cp 

Kzra 4 11. ends occurs only in the sense of ‘a man/ 5 5 117 12 
7414 2 10 3 10. The oldest Targunis, ascribed to Onkelos 

and Jonathan, are written in the same Judtenn dialect. As 
g'J»X 13 does not occur at all in Onkelos — be/t ddd/n being 
rendered bar-add m and only in Is. 51 12 562 Jer. 49 1833 5 U 40 
51 43, Mic. 5 6 for ben ddd/n in Jonathan, it is possible that the 
distinctive word for man, the individual, bar-ndsd , was not in 
vogue, gabrd, ‘man, the male,' and dndsd, ‘man, the race/ 
being employed also to denote the member uf the human family. 
The fact that ,\*C3\X ’J3 occurs with greater frequency both in 
Onkelos and Jonathan may then show that the plural survived 
longer than the singular for the same reasons as in Hebrew. 
But the influence of a more extensive cultivation* of the ancient 
Hebrew tongue in Jud.ea, especially among those capable of 
acting as interpreters, should not be overlooked ; and it is quite 
likely that the common speech of the people was less affected by 
Hebraisms than the paraphrases would suggest. 

vii. Samaritan.— In the Samaritan version of the Pentateuch 
»XC"13 L found only in some manuscripts in Gen. 9 6and Nu. 23 19. 
Since it occurs quite frequently in Markah (cp Fiebig, 17 /T.), it 
is safe to infer that here also the influence of the original upon 
the learned translators renders the version less trustworthy ill 
this respect as a witness to Samaritan usage. 

viii. Galilean dialect. — In regard to the Galilean dialect we 

possess the simplest information. In the freedom of spontaneous 
utterance and repartee in the Palestinian Talmud the peculi¬ 
arities of popular speech have a better chance of revealing them¬ 
selves than in the translations, and the later Targums follow less 
closely the Hebrew than the earlier. But even when due weight 
is given to this fact, the extraordinary frequency of the idiom no 
doubt indicates a more extensive use on the part of the people 
of Galilee. Dalman is inclined to regard it as a comparatively 
late development under the influence of the Syriac, ami thinks 
that a person in the first century a.i>. using so strange an ex¬ 
pression as bar-ndsd then would not have been understood as 
speaking of ‘man.’ But Fiebig has shown that, not only did 
Hosa'ya, about 200 w a. n., use j?31 K2313 for * a great man 1 2 
(Shekdlrn 5 6), hut Sime'on h. Yochai, about 130-160 A. n., used 
JTJ13 for ‘man,’ ' dcr Mcnsch ’ (Berach. 1 5), and possibly also 
Sime'on b. Gamaliel, his contemporary, if a certain saying has been 
preserved more accurately in Talm. Bab., Xedarim 54b, Afe'tld 
20b. The indifference to the emphatic state points to long usage 
even in the first part of the second century. 1 1 is extremely 

difficult to believe that only three generations earlier an expression 
that had taken such deep roots, and is fotind in the literary re¬ 
mains of all Aramaic dialects, should not have been widely used 
in Galilee as an equivalent of °r in the sing., and it is 

quite incredible that so natural and idiomatic a designation of 
the individual of the human race should not have been under¬ 
stood as ‘man/ hut taken to he an esoteric expression. Meso¬ 
potamia and N. Syria were old centres of Aramaic speech, and 
it is therefore natural that the old term to denote a member of 
the human family should have maintained itself most strongly 
there. Of ,XL“JiX1 .113 there is apparently no trace in the 
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Galikean dialed. It does not even occur in Christian testimony 
which may represent this dialect. 

ix. The Nimrod legend in Be resit ft rabba. —It is quite un¬ 

necessary to resort to Babylonian mythology, as Fiebig is inclined 
todo, for an explanation of arm V:j 2 "i (Ber. rabba 3 Sp. 47); 

Abraham no doubt intended to lead Nimrod on from the worship 
of man to that of God, as he had from the worship of the elements 
to that of man ; every man is a bearer of the breath of life, and 
no mysterious pregnant sense is demanded. 

x. Nabat<ean. —Of the Nahataian nothing is known except 
through inscriptions. In these only in the sense of ‘ one,’ 
‘some one/ ‘any one’ occurs. No inference can be drawn con¬ 
cerning the existence of £*3-13 or Ktrj-Q. The use of this term in 
Aramaic has been treated with most comprehensiveness by 
Fiebig, with most Talmudic learning by Dalman, and with most 
insight by Wellhausen. An essentially correct understanding 
of it lies at the basis of the theory developed by Eerdmans, 
Schmidt, Meyer, and Lietzmann (see § 30). 

In the Babylonian myth concerning Adapa and the 
S. wind (Recueil de trav. 20 4) the hero is addressed as 

6. Analogous am,luti < 3,2 >- t Hom , mel <f 9- T ’ 
forms in }9°o, p. 341) translates this ex- 

Assvrian P ression * ‘ spring of mankind/ explains 

Ethiopic, and il as ,'. h ® f 5 on ' whos< ; seod the whole of 
Arabic mankind is sprung, and compares it 
with 6 vl6 $ tov dvdpwirov. If this trans¬ 
lation were possible, the phrase would have nothing in 
common with the Greek term or its Aramaic original. 
But it clearly means ‘ seed of men ’; and as sent in 
2 R. 3648 is distinctly said to be a synonym of warn, 
‘son,’ sir amiluti is an exact equivalent of nc’JN “d. 
Whatever his relation to Ea, Adapa is a mortal man, 
not a god, and is to be punished for his presumption. 
The idea that he is the first man is precluded by I6n 
1216. [Cp Paradise, § 12.] 

Adapa s designation as marlridn — * son [i.e., citizen] of Iridu ’ 
— (cp mar Batili, mar Bars ip, marl Nina, marl mal Ass nr) 
shows that, like p and 13, mam was used to designate ihe 
member of a larger body. Delitzsch aptly compares mar 
ummani (pi.), ‘ an artist'; mar ikkari, ‘ a peasant ’; mar 
ispari, ‘a weaver,’ with Heb. o’K’Ilin "p ; mart mint also 
means simply ‘fishes/ and mar issuri , ‘a bird.’ 

The Ethiopic Bible renders ‘ son of man ’ by walda sab'e, 
walda beesi, \' s udld 'emahiyati and 7 valda 'egttdla 'emaheydu. 
Of these terms walda sab'e is probably the most original. As 

Vis a collective and virtual plural, 7 valda sab'e exactly corre¬ 
sponds to NCURin ITdldd be'esl=/ilitis viri is the equivalent 
of {<333 T3- but, like jo33» be'esi is also used for * man/‘ 
J/ensch.’ Our ignorance of the native mythology renders it 
impossible to decide whether in 'egudld ’emaheydu =proles 
matris 7'/z'/, the reference to Eve is original, and the expression 
consequently of Jewish or Christian origin, or some other mother, 
human or divine, is intended. It is often used collectively for 
oi di'OpuiTroi, 0i viol Ttor arOpudrun', ' 32 - ITdldd ' egttdld : 

’ emaheydu , ‘son of the offspring of the mother of the living/ is 
apparently a Christian term made substantially on the same 
pattern and for the same reason as ma- It was ex¬ 

clusively used for 6 vi 05 roO avOpyjirov in the NT, and by 
reminiscence or interpretation found its way into passages having 
only inbs avdpojirov such as Jn. 5 27 Heb. 26 Rev. 1 13 14 14 and 
also Ps. 80 18 Dan. 713 Ezek. 2 1 and throughout the book, and 
Enoch 37-71 passim (see § 7). 

In the Arabic version 4 sou of man ’ is most frequently rendered 
ibnul insdni both in OT and NT. Sometimes ibntt insdni 
occurs, Is. 51 12, and in Ps. 140 3 31, x p is rendered banibasan. 
In the NT ibnul basari occurs frequently (see § 13). Basan* 
is a collective and plural, but used for ‘ man/ the individual, as 
well as for ‘man/ the race. 


Dan. 7 13 is the earliest passage in Aramaic literature 
where the term 4 son of man ’ occurs. One 4 like a 
6 Dan 7 1 human being ’ (hJbarJnaf, 133) appears 
I3 ' before the Ancient of Days and receives 
the empire of the world. The Messianic interpretation of 
this passage meets us as early as in the first century A.n. 
in Enoch 37-71 (see § 7) and 4 Ezra (see § 8). The 
evangelists apparently understood it as referring to the 
Messiah (cp especially Mt. 2664 Mk. 1462), and the 
natural impression of the Greek gospels is that Jesus 
himself shared this view. It consequently prevailed in | 
the church. Through the influence of'Akiba, Joshua b. j 
Levi, andShemuel b. Naliman, it also gained the ascend¬ 
ancy in the synagogue. On critical grounds it has been 
accepted by a number of modern scholars. 1 Its strength 


1 Lengerke, Ewald, Knobel, Hilgenfeld, Bleek, S. Davidson, 
Riehm, Orelli, Dillmann, Behrmann, Jul. Boehmer. 
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lies in the fact that it recognises the presence m this 
passage of a well-known concrete personality. But it 
utterly fails to explain how the Messiah, once introduced, 
can have dropped so completely out of the author’s 
thought, not only in the explanation of the vision where 
he is unceremoniously ignored, but also in the future 
deliverance with which Michael lias much to do but 
the Messiah nothing. A non-Messianic interpretation 
appears already in Enoch 71 (see 4 ; 8), where Enoch is 
evidently understood as being the 4 son of man ’ of Daniel’s 
vision. Ibn Ezra interpreted bar-Unas as referring to 
the people of Israel. In modern times this view has 
been maintained by many scholars. 1 Yet a symbolic 
representation of 4 a more humane regime/ 4 ein Men-scJi¬ 
be itsi deal' savours more of modern humanitarian ideas 
than of the concrete conceptions of Semitic antiquitv. 

The present writer {JBL 19 , 1900) was led by these 
difficulties to regard the manlike being as an angel, and 
more particularly Michael, the guardian-angel of Israel. 
He pointed out that angels are constantly introduced as 
having the appearance of men ; 2 that the only angelic 
representative of Israel is Michael (‘ your prince,’ cziL", 
Dan. 10 21 T 2 i); and that his coming with the clouds 
after the destruction of the beasts, in view of 4 Ezra 13 1 
Apoc. Elijah H20 15 1, may show that the battle with 
chaos-monsters had already been transferred from Yahw6 
to Michael. 'Phis view has been accepted by Porter 
(Hastings, DB 4260), who also suggests the demonic 
character of the beasts. The objection that one would 
expect the heathen nations to be likewise represented by 
their angel princes is met partly by the traditional form 
of the appropriated Marduk myth, partly bv a lingering 
respect for these angelic dignitaries who are the former 
gods of the nations. Chaos-monsters may be consumed 
by fire, but angels are not slain. 'Flint the one like a 
man is neither the Messiah nor a mere symbol of Israel 
has independently been argued by Grill (l ’ nlersueh. liber 
die Jin 1st. des Vierten Evang. 50 jf. [1902]), who also 
thinks of Michael, but is inclined to look for a still higher 
being whose name is significantly withheld, like that of 
the nnmen of Pkm kl ( i/.v .), at the same time a 4 most 
exalted personal intermediary between God and the 
world and a transcendant prototype of the God-pleasing 
humanity ultimately to be realised in the people of the 
Most High.’ The first part of this definition suits 
Michael ; whether he or any other angel was ever 
thought of as the ideal Israelite, is more doubtful. 

Voltcr (ZiVTIT, 1902, p. 173/) has also abandoned 
the hitherto prevailing views and suggested that the 
celestial being is none else than the Mazdayasnian 
Hsalhra vairiya, one of the A mesa spentas who is a 
personification of the kingdom of heaven. But apart 
from the uncertainty as to the date of the A vesta n docu¬ 
ments, Daniel’s man-like being is a representative not 
of the heavenly kingdom, but of Israel. 

Another originally Aramaic book (so rightly Sehiircr, 
L£vi, We.) in which the term ‘son of man’ occurs 
•7 o- is Enoch 37-71. It is known to us 

only through an Ethiopic translation. 
That a Greek version even of this part of the Enoch 
literature once existed may be inferred from Tertullian 
{de cultu feminarum, 1 3) ; but whether the Ethiopic 
translation was made from it, is uncertain. According 
to Bruce (in Laurence, IJbri Enoch Proph. I'ers. 
EEthiop. 11 [1838]) 4 the Jews in Abyssinia admit 
it into their Canon ; it is not, however, the Book of 
Enoch received amongst the Rabbins.’ The first 
Ethiopic version may therefore have been made by a 
Jew from the Aramaic. This would account for a 

1 Hofmann, Hitzig, Wiitichen, Colani, Kuenen, Straton, 
Keim, Verncs, Smend, Toy, Marti, Meinholtl, Bevan, K 4 ville, 
Dalman, Schiirer, Gunkel, Wellhausen, Lietzmann, Charles, 
Prince, Driver, Curlis, Hahn. 

2 nmODi Dan. s 15; CIK *33 fliona, Dan. 10 16; nN-CD 
C"IN, Dan. 10 18; 1**133, Dan. 325; Sx»i33 y'N.-it Dan. S> 2, cp 
10 5 126 / ; o/u.oiok di’ 9 pibirov, Rev. 14 14 [see § 9], ‘ like white 
men,’ Enoch S 7 2. 
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mini tier of Aramaisms not so likely to pass through the 
medium of a Greek translation. See APtXJALYFHC, § 30. 

That the text has suffered numerous interpolations is uni¬ 
versally admitted. A series of these were apparently taken from 
a lost Apocalypse of Noah. Already Laurence perceived some 
of them; Kashin (7 'h. Jahrb, 18^6, p. 340^) recognised those 
that most certainly have this origin, .04 i-5f>2 00 <>01-61*25. 
Tidemann ( I'h. T, 1875, p. 261 Jj.) conjectured that 41 3-9 43 44 
59 were drawn from the same source, and Charles has adopted 
this view. Hruno Hauer (A ’ritik d. Gesch. 1 402 {1841]) 

first called attention to ihe now generally recognised secondary 
character of 7o { 71, and suggested that the ‘Son of Man’ 
passages were mter|x>lated. Hilgenfeld {hid. A Jointlyf>tik y 
162 ff. (1857!) presented the only natural interpretation of 
074-13 by which the Noachic interpolations are found to be 
later than 79 A.n., and the most probable explanation of 50 1 Jf. 
which apparently makes the original work later than Nero. 
His view that the book was essentially the work of a Gnostic 
Christian was accepted by many scholars. The objection that 
one would expect more distinctive Christian leaching was met 
in part by a reference to the Knochian masque, in part by 
emphasis upon the important Christian ideas found in the 
book. 1 )rummond, however, showed in a convincing manner, 

that the Messianic passages were out of harmony both with 
the title and with the contents in each figurative address, and 
that their removal rendered the discourses far more intelligible 
( The Jewish Messiah , p. 48 JJ. (18-7]). This argument 

was further elaborated by Hlleiderer ( Urchrist ., 312 JJ. [1887]). 

A similar view was independently presented by Houssel {Jesu 
Predict. 100 [ z 8 q 2I). Hut Drummond's theory failed to explain 
how any man could have written chap. 71 either before or after 
these interpolations were made, and also why a Christian in¬ 
terpolator should not have used the title ?t •d/dii 'eguiild 
'emahcyan exclusively as it is in the NT. 71 1-16 can be 1 
accounted for only on the assumption that the text preceding it 
somewhere made an allusion to a man who has righteousness, 
yet in such a manner as to render it jjossible to regard Enoch 
as the man intended. This precludes the possibility of any 
passage containing the peculiar Christian phrase ‘son of the 
offspring of the mother of the living ’ (02 79 14 *53 1 1 69 26 /. 70 1) 
having been a part of the text to which 71 1-16 was added, it 
is among the passages in which ‘son of man' is rendered wdldd 
slide {Ad vjf. 4.S2 00 10) or w. fie'eli (*'>25 <11*29 b) that such an 
allusion must besought. In OOioihe author of the Noachian frag¬ 
ments used bar-ndsii or ben-lidam precisely as it is used in Ezek. 

It is difficult to think through chap. 40 in the Aramaic without 
obtaining the impression tluii the Ethiopie is a direct translation 
of the original. ‘ I saw one like a man ‘ 1 asked in regard lo 
that man;’ ‘ he answered : this is the man who has righteous¬ 
ness ‘ this man whom thou hast seen will arouse the kings.' 
The use of the demonstrative (in Kw\!n3) is evidently in good 
order. On the theory of a translation from the Greek, the 
present writer and subsequently Charles pointed out the use of 
the demonstrative for the missing article in the Ethiopie, per¬ 
mitting the assumption that the Greek had e\cry where simply 
o uibs Tod ai'0pu>7roi>. Hut Flemming (in Lietznninn, PI 1 M) 
has rightly called attention to the fact that in the NT wlildd 
'egi/d/a 'emabeyau is never preceded by a demonstrative. 
ll'aldd sab'e is as admirable a reading of bar-nasd in 46 2 Jf. as \ 
in <‘>0 10. Even in 4 s 2, ‘ in that hour that man was named (/,<*•> 

' called ’) before (Aramaic for ‘ by ') the Lord of Spirits,’ the use 
is natural. The scene in 40 is reminiscent of Dan. 7 . As 

Daniel's manlike being was not mentioned by name, lie might 
be an angel like Michael, a translated hero like Enoch, a true 
descendant of David snatched up to heaven and preserved for 
the day of his appearance, or a Christianised pre-existent 
Messiah. The present description no doubt suggests to 11s the 
Messiah ; hilt it is quite possible that in an earlier form of it 
the man who walked with God, revealed hidden secrets and 
achieved victories, pointed as clearly lo Enoch, the vision being 
(rightly or wrongly) ascribed, like others in the book, to Noah. 
That 7 i<d/da be'esi y if original, could be used in the same sense 
as wdldd sab'e is evident from 71 14 which refers hack to 40 2. 

In <‘>25 all MSS except the oldest read «>. be'esith , ‘son of 
woman’; in OS)29 the oldest manuscript has the same form. 
This shows that Christian copyists lamj>eretl with the text from 
the logical motives, the dogmatic interest being here the same , 
as that which crowded d rek de-gabrd r*^) out of use. I 

These MSS themselves are probably Christian interpolations, 
as is, undoubtedly, 71 17 (cp Schmidt, art. ‘Enoch* in Jewish ( 
Ency . ; Son 0/Man , ch. 7 ; AJTh. 7 ). 

In the original discourses the term consequently 
never seems to have occurred. It is found in one of 
the Noachic interpolations in the sense of ‘man’ as a 
rendering of bar-miJd. In 4^2 JJ. , and IS2 which may 
have belonged to the same early stratum of insertions, 
it has no other meaning. At these pohits Christian 
interpolations appear to have attached themselves. 
Where in the rest of the book these are most manifest, 
the distinctive NT title is employed. 

In the Apocalypse of Ezra 1*3 3^ the seer lxdiolds 
one like a man ( quasi similitudinem. horn in is) coming 
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out of the sea (de corde mans) with the clouds of 

8. 4 Ezra 13s/: hcav ?!; / r f ers to !’ im a 8 ain , as tha ! 

ntan (ille homo) and simply ' the man 

(homo), and receives the interpretation that this is the 
man through whom the Most High will redeem creation. 
We do not possess the original; but the extant versions 
(Eat., Syr., Eth., Arm.) all seem to come from the 
lost Greek translation. As the author evidently has 
Dan. 7 13 in mind, the original probably had ben-tmU 
and bar-ndJd which may have been rendered correctly 
avOpiowos and 0 avOpooiros in the Greek. The con¬ 
nection shows that there can be no question of ■ man ’ 
or ‘ the man' being a title. Though the term 
4 Messiah ’ is not mentioned, there can be little doubt 
that tiie Messiah is intended. Retouching by Christian 
hands may he observed in all the versions. But the 
book, written in the reign of Domitian, prolxibly 
shows the most transcendental conception of the 
Messiah found in Jewish thought. All the more 
significant is it that the final judgment is not one of 
his functions. In 61 the true text is preserved by Eat., 
Arm., ‘through a man’ being a Christian addition in 
►Syr. Eth. Ar., as Hilgenfeld has shown (A/essias Jud . 
54 *;)- 

’l he Christian parts of the Apocalypse of John contain 
two passages, 113 and 14 14, where the phrase o/xoiov 

9. Revelation. lU ‘' J** a son of man' 

occurs. It is the exact equivalent of 
kJ-bar-JndJ and the author no doubt had in mind Dan. 
7 13. In the first place it is unquestionably the celestial 
glory of Jesus that is described with colours largely 
borrowed by Ezekiel. As 14 15 introduces ‘ another 
angel,’ the impression is that the manlike being of 
11 14 is also an angel. That this angel has a crown 
upon his head does not show that he is the Messiah. 
’Lhe angel of Sardis ( 3 11), the celestial presbyters ( 1 4 to), 
the angel represented as a white horse (Ha), and the 
horse-like locusts (D7), also wear crowns, and the angels 
are the harvesters in Mt. 13 <i. It is of utmost 
importance that this work, written substantially at the 
close of the first century ( Apocalypsk, g 35, col. 207), 
though with later additions, knows nothing about the 
title 6 t'ids rod dvdpunrov. 

The term 6 vios roO dvOpuirov is not found in any of 
the fourteen epistles ascribed to Paul ; in 1 or 2 Pet., 

10. NT Epistles. *■ 2 or ? J" : J a '"« '" )'»*■ *“ 

^ absence in this entire literature re¬ 

presenting different lands, periods, and tendencies of 
thought can scarcely lie accidental. It may not prove 
that all the authors were unacquainted with the term. 
As it is used in the Fourth Gospel, the reason for its 
non-occurrence in i, 2, 3 Jn. may be that there was no 
occasion for using it. On the other hand, if Jude had 
found it everywhere in his copy of Enoch as a Messianic 
title, and known of it as the self-designation of Jestts, he 
is quite likely to have referred to it. In Heb. 26 , 

1 *s. S 5-7 is quoted as referring to Jesus. T he author 
sets forth the inferiority of a revelation indicated through 
angels, and argues from the Psalm that the world to 
come was to he subject not to angels but to one 
who had lieen made for a little while lower than the 
angels ( 0 ). The same reference of the passage 

to Jesus is seen in 1 Cor. E427. Heb. 29 clearly 
indicates the underlying question : Of whom does the 
prophet speak, of man in general, or of some )xirticular 
man? The answer was found in v . 6. He spoke of 
one who had been made for a little while (ftpaxv ti) 
lower than the angels to lie afterwards made ruler of all 
things. This could only apply to Jestts. The author 
of 1 Cor. 1545 Jj. designates the Christ as 6 £trxaro$ 
’Adapt., b beirepos dvOpuiros, b avOpcoiros 0 vpavov. 
Thus he evidently strives to express the ideal, supernal 
humanity of Jesus. Vet it never seems to have occurred 
to him to use for this purpose the common synoptic 
title, nor the mere term 6 dvOpanros, or an equivalent, 
without a modifying adjective or adverbial expression. 
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The most natural explanation is certainly that it was 
not known to him. 

As an alternative the possibility was suggested in JBL 15 36 
that lie may have regarded it as an inadequate characterisation 
of that heavenly man who was no longer to be known according 
to the flesh ; but such disregard was deemed incompatible with 
si knowledge on his part of this as the one Messianic title used 
by Jesus. Schmiedel (Prot. Monatsch. 1808, pp. 260 Jf., 
1901, pp. 342 ff.) thinks that he may have hesitated to present 
to Greek readers a term which, unlike the Jews, they would not 
have understood as a synonym of ‘ man ’ but literally as ‘ the 
son of the man.’ Such considerations do not seem to have 
influenced the earliest translators (cp § 36); if they were 
seriously entertained by himself, it is difficult to see how he 
could have allowed the objectionable phrase to run its course 
wherever the evangelical tradition went without an explanation. 


Apart from the gospels, Acts 7 56 is the only passage 
in NT where 6 uids tov avQp&wov occurs. Whether 
. 1 n . it comes from the Author to Theophilus 
/ 5 * or represents a real utterance of Stephen 
[see Stephen, § 7], it shows that there were some 
Christians who did not reverently shrink from the use 
of what in the gospels is the exclusive self-designation 
of Jesus, nor hesitate to employ it lest it be misunder¬ 
stood by Greek-speaking people. The author manifestly 
takes for granted that the excited populace must recog¬ 
nise in the phrase a designation of Jesus and not 
merely a Messianic title. What is deemed blasphemy 
is not that he claims to see the Messiah on the right 
hand of God, for that is his place, but that he claims to 
behold the murdered Jesus in the Messiah’s place. 
If the statement is historical, Stephen may have said 
in Aramaic: 'I see bar-ndsd,' i.e ., ‘a man,’ or 'the 
man,’ intending to continue his sentence, or referring 
to the righteous man with whose death he had just 
charged the people. But it may be a free imitation of 
Lk. 2 :> 6 9 . 


The term 0 vibs tov avdpunrov occurs in the gospels 

12 Occurrences ei S ht 5 '-° nt times—viz., thirty times in 
12. Occurrences Mt _ fourteen in Mk twenty-five in 


. ,, ~ , Alt., I' 

in the Gospels, 


and twelve in Jn. 


The references are as follows :—Mt. 8 2006 10 23 11 19 128 32 40 
I33741 I61327PC 1791222 19 28 20 18 28 24 27 30a <5 37 39 44 
2531 20 2 24/1/> 45 64 ; Mk. 2 1028 83138 991231 10 33 45 13 26 
14 2m/>4i 62; Lk. 524 Os 22 734 0 22 2644 58 11 30 128 to40 
1722242630 18 8 31 10 10 21 27 36 2222 4869 24 7 ; Jn. 1 51 3 13 f. 
(627) 0 27 53 62 828 O35 122334 a b 1331. 


Alt. 18 n (= Lk. 19 10), 25 13 and Lk. 9 s 6 £ ( = Lk. 
19 10) TR are rightly obelised by critical editors. The 
sixty-nine Synoptic passages dearly do not represent as 
many distinct utterances. By removing the most 
obvious parallels, Holsten and Oort leave forty-two, 
Mangold and Driver forty. In any such arrangement 
there is much exercise of subjective judgment, since 
passages in the different gospels that are not absolutely 
alike are regarded as identical, while exact parallels in 
the same gospel may or may not be considered as 
duplicates. As it is of some importance to know which 
of these occur in all three, in two, or only in one of the 
gospels, the following arrangement may be made for 
convenience' sake, involving no judgment as to the 
number of times, or separate occasions, when the 


evangelists considered Jesus as 

having 

used the ex- 

pression 

. Eight 

in Alt., Aik., and Lk. : 


1. 

Mt. 96 

. Aik 

. 2 TO 


Lk. 5 24. 

2. 

„ 128 

• ,, 

228 

, 

,, 05. 

3 - 

,, IO27 

. ji 

838 

. 

,, 9 26. 

4 - 

,, 17 22 a 

. ,, 

9 3 i 


>, 9 44 . 

5 - 

,, 20 r8 

• »> 

L >33 


„ IS 31. 

6. 

,, 24 30^ 

. ,, 

13 26 


„ 2I27. 

7 - 

,, 2t)24<2 

• ,, 

1421 


,, 22 22. 

8. 

„ 2664 

• „ 

14 62 


,, 2269. 

Five in Mt. and Mk. : 




9. Alt. 

.179 Mk. 9 9 1 

12. Mt. 

20 24 b 

Mk. 14 2 ib. 

to. ,, 

17 12 

,, 9 12 : 

> 3 - „ 

20 45 

„ 14 4 i. 

n. ,, 

20 28 

>> ™ 4 5 . 1 




Eight 

in Mt. and Lk. ; 




14. Mt. 

8 20 

Lk. 958 

I 18. Alt. 24 27 

Lk. 17 24. 

J 5 - „ 

1119 

» 7 34 

19- * 

> 24 37 

,, 17 26. 

16. ,, 

1232 

,, 12 10^ 

20. , 

, 24 39 

„ 17 3 o. 

17 - 

12 40 

„ 11 30 

1 21. , 

, 24 4 4 

,, 12 40. 


One in Mk. and Lk. : 


22. Mk. S31 
Nine in Mt. alone : 


23. Ml. 10 23 
24- » 13 37 

25. ,, 13 4 i 


26. ,, 1013 

27. ,, 1628 


Lk. 9 22. 


28. Mt. 19 28. 

29. ,, 24 30a. 

•50. .. 23 11. 


Eight in Lk. alone : 


32 . 

Lk. 0 22 

36. 

Lk. 19 

10. 

33 - 

„ 128 

37 - 

„ 21 

36 - 

34 - 

,, 17 22 

38. 

22 

48. 

35 - 

>1 IS 8 

39 - 

” 24 

7 * 


The earliest Aramaic translation of the Gospels, the Sinaitic 
Syriac, renders 6 vio«r tov avOpiawov by breh de-gab rd 1 
1 o t JO an) in Mk. 838 Lk. 7 34 and Jn. 13 31; in 
13. renderings Lk.ll 3 oand Jn. 12 23 only (m3) is left; 
in the Ancient in all other extant passages b' reh de-ndsd 


Versions. (ntJNI m 2 ) seems to have been used. 1 

The Curetonian fragments have #-,231 mu 
in Lk. 7 34 9 26 22 48, elsewhere nc’INI m2- In the Kvange- 
liarium Ilierosolymitanum the phrase is rendered x"i 23*1 m2 
in Alt. 96 1232 1013 1791222 19 28 242730^3739 Lk. 624 
0 s 22 9 58 11 30 12 4 8 icw 19 10 24 7 Jn. 3 13 f. 0 27 53 62 bis, 8 28 
Nffnm m 2 (b'reh de-bar-tuisd) in M t. 24 30/^44 25 31 
20 2 24a b 45 64 Mk. 2 xo 8 31 38 9 31 10 33 Lk. 21 27 36 22 22 Jn. 
I51 I22334 bis. 


Only in the Pesh. is 6 vios tov dvOpwirov uniformly 
rendered b'rch db-ndisd. Driver’s statement (Hastings, 
Z>Z? 4 5 8 2 ) that in the Sin., Curet., and Pesh. the term is 
ahvays represented by b'reh dZ-ndsd is incorrect. The 
occurence of b'reh dZ-gabrd in Lk. 7 34 (Sin., Cur.), Aik. 
838 (Sin., Ev.) and the identical Lk. 926 (Cur.), Lk. 
2248 (Cur.) and Jn.l.331 (Sin., Ev. ) is not without its 
importance. It suggests that in the case of some say¬ 
ings b'reh dZ-gabrd had so established itself in common 
usage that even translators who, for dogmatic reasons, 
preferred b'rch dZ-ndsd were influenced by it. It is 
evident that b'rch dZ-bar-ndsd is a creation of Christian 
theology designed to avoid misconstruction of breh 
dZ-gabrd. Originally the latter was no doubt intended 
to mean simpl y Jilius hominis ; but the root idea ( filitis 
viri ) could not fail to be embarrassing to the dogma 
that Jesus was not the son of a man. Its use by Paul 
of Telia (see § 4) shows that the substitute was not un¬ 
known among the Christians of Mesopotamia. Curcton 
explained that his translator ' was not accurately ac¬ 
quainted with the Greek language, and therefore trans¬ 
lated . . .Jilius viri not hominis ’ [Remains, p. lii). 
But the Greek phrase, which is everywhere the same, 
could not have troubled him, and he knew his own 
language. If, in some places, he used what lie must 
have regarded as a synonym, the reason is probably to 
be looked for in tradition. 

It is significant that breh db-ndsd never occurs in the 
Palestinian lectionary, and that in Alt. and Lk. breh dZ- 
gabrd maintained itself everywhere except in Alt. 24 - 2(5 
and Lk. 21 - 22 . So completely has the consciousness of 
the element * son ’ in Son of Alan disappeared that ‘ son 
of the son of man ’ meant only ‘ son of man.’ Possibly 
the introduction of the new phrase in the synoptic 
apocalypse (see § 41) and in certain typical sayings is 
reminiscent of an earlier Aramaic version having only 
bar-ndsd. The Edessene translators could not render 
the Greek phrase by bar-ndsd since this would have taken 
no account of the articles. As the idea was new, no ex¬ 
tant expression could be used, and any term would be 
open to misapprehension. The form apparently first 
chosen, breh dZ-gabrd, might be understood as the son 
of some particular man, but gabrd had the advantage of 
being a singular. In the end the objection that it might 
be taken to imply that Jesus had a human father proved 
more serious, and the phrase seems gradually to have been 
crowded out of use until the officially recognised version 
had no other form than b'rch dZ-ndM. ' Son of the 
human being,' might be interpreted ‘ son of Alary.’ 


3 Nw { 03 *?* Lk. 22 48, is either a scribal error or nc’JJO is a 
later addition ; Kuom, J.n. 627, was no doubt preceded by m3. 
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The earliest Arabic version was probably made from some 
Aramaic translation. It is not likely, however, that this was 
the Peshita, as it would then undoubtedly render b'rch de-nasd 
everywhere with the same phrase. But in Alt. 96 id 13 Lk. 1*58 
17 24 26 lb 10 J n. 1 51 3 13/. d 27 53 62 8 28 it uses the term ibnu 7 
basari, while elsewhere the rendering is ibnu 7 insdni. Basaru 
is a collective, but is frequently used as a sg., and ibnu 7 basari 
is not improbably a rendering of b'reh de-gabrd. 

The Etliiopic everywhere translates the ('.reek term ivdldd 
'cgUiita 'emdheydu, never expressing the article by a demon¬ 
strative zeekd or zentu. With the same uniformity the 

Latin versions render it filius hominis. 

On the relation of Marcion and other Gnostics 


to the Synoptic title see § 43 f. It cannot safely be 
14 Patristic nia * n tained that it was unknown to all 
and medieval of ‘>' e 'apostolic fathers.' 

the most natural interpretation of ham. 

interpretation. 2IO is that the author a V ludcs it whellj 

having found in an interpolated text of Ex. 17 14 a reference to 
the son of God, he declares that Jesus is prefigured in it * not as 
son of man, hut as son of God.' The inference may be drawn 
that about 130 A.i>. the title was known in some circles and 
understood as designating the human nature assumed by the 
Son of God. In a later addition to the Ignatian epistle to the 
Ephesians 20 2 the title is found (rdi uta> dv6pu>7rov), apparently 
interpreted as referring to Jesus’ descent from David. Justin 
{Dial. 100) explained the title as referring to Jesus’ descent 
through Alary from David, Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham. 
Irenams ( llaer . 3 19) understood it to denote that Jesus was the 
son of Alary 1 qua; et ipsa erat homo,’ and Tertullian strongly 
argued the impossibility of any other interpretation ( adv . Marc. 
4 10). Origen, on the contrary, regarded it as unnecessary to 
seek for a particular human being, since the expression simply 
meant ‘man ’ and was chosen by Jesus from pedagogic motives, 
as when God is represented as a man (Aligne, 13 15 37). 

Even in Greek the member of a body was sometimes indicated 
by vios, as in iu. t»j? yepoucrias, vi. ttj? 7r6Aew?, vt. tov 5t)/xov, 
vt. ’A</>po6icrt.eW (cp 1 leissmann, liibclstudien, 1 166), and vtoy 
avBpdiTrov was frequently found in parallelism with aeBpoi-rros in 
the I,XX. So profound a student of thc>e versions as Origen 
may therefore have rightly understood the idiom. 


Theodoret introduces the Hebrew and Aramaic usage 
to account for certain phrases compounded with vlos or 
Ovydrrjp in 0 ; he may have applied the same principle 
to this case. Chrysostom certainly regards the term 
as simply designating ‘ man’ in Jn. 027 ( Aligne, 59223). 
That seems also substantially to have been the view of 
Augustine (Contra Arian. 18 ). It is possible that 
Cyprian’s comparison of Mt. T232 with 1 S. 225, and 
inference that the church cannot forgive sins against 
God, indicates that he understood Jilius hominis to 
designate ‘ man ’ in a generic sense in some passages, 
as Lietzmann has suggested (p. 80). Jerome was not 
prevented by his knowledge of Hebrew from identifying 
‘the human being’ as the virgin Mary ( Com. in Ps. 
85) ; and this continued to be a common interpretation. 
Euthymius Zigabeiius (about 1100 A. D.) explains that 
avdpujTros may mean yvvrj as well as avijp (Aligne, I29293), 
and Alexander of Jumege (d. 1209) only regrets the 
difficulty of rendering in French a title which is identical 
so far as the meaning is concerned, but not gram¬ 
matically, with Jilius virgin is. In the first German 
translation it was indeed translated sun der maid (Codex 
Teplensis and three earliest editions), and the Romance 
version of theWaldcnses had Jilh de la vergene. Nicolaus 
de Lyra understood Mt. 128 to affirm that blasphemy 
against Christ's humanity is not as unpardonable as 
that against his divinity, and Mt. 1613 to be a con¬ 
fession on his part of the humble fact of his humanity 
while his disciples understand it of his divinity (Biblia 
Sacra, 1588, vol. ii.). A curious comment on ‘men’ 
in Mt. 16 13 is ‘homines sunt qui de filio hominis 
loquuntur, Dii enim qui dcitatem intelligunt.’ 

With the renaissance of learning, the first attempts at 
a philological explanation appeared. Gdn^brord, a 
15 R rb noted Hebraist, commenting on Mt. 1232, 
t the decdared thdt 4 son °f man ’ meant simply 
TTpWwV ‘ man ’ and * returnin S to Cyprian’s sug¬ 
gestion, saw in Eli's words (1 S. 225) an 
expression of the same sentiment. Sins against men 
may be pardoned, but not sins against God (De 
S. Trinitate , 1569). Flaeius Illyricus defined Jilius 


1 G6n6brord, Flaccus, Beza, Grotius. 
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hominis as unus quispiam homo (Claris, sub voce 
‘filius’). Beza regarded the expression as a Hebrew 
phrase for man, and suggested the Hebrews’ custom of 
speaking of themselves in the third person, but also called 
attention to the fact that in the gospels no one except 
Jesus does so. It is the merit of Grotius to have first 
recognised that in Mt. 128 the conclusion must be, 

‘ Therefore man is lord also of the sabbath.’ 

Pointing to Aik. 228 as exhibiting the more original connection 
he conclusively showed that the argument would have no 
cogency if the Son of man were interpreted as the Alessiah, and 
could not have been understood, since at the time Jesus had 
neither declared himself to be the Alessiah nor been willing to 
have his disciples proclaim him as such. In regard to Alt. 12 32 
he came to the same conclusion as G6n6brord ; but he refrained 
from attempting an explanation of any other passages on the 
same principle (0 / 7 . Sac. 0 445 J). 


The discovery that upon two occasions Jesus spoke, 
not of himself, but of man in general, when employing 
this phrase, naturally seemed less important than the 

16. Substitute conjectu,c that hc consmntl >' used ‘ the 

for personal 


this man,’ for 
T he latter was 


'man,' in the sense of 
pronoun?' ‘he personal pronoun. 

* maintained by Coecejus (Schol. in Mt. 

820), and found its way into the first life of Jesus by 
Hess ( 1 160 261 269). Bolten's criticism was important 
because through it a third passage (Mt. 96 ) was added to 
the two of Grotius, and the Aramaic term bar-ndsa was 
brought into the discussion (Der Bericht d. Matth. 1792). 


He called attention to the Syriac use of b'reh de-nasd with no 
more force than that of an indefinite pronoun, found it strange 
that the Greek translator should have failed to take note of this 
Aramaism, and boldly maintained that in Alt. 2427 Jesus said. 
‘ So will be the appearance of some one,’ meaning by ‘ some one * 
himself. In regard to all passages except Alt. i >6 12 8 Paulus 

returned to the opinion of Coecejus (‘hie homo pro ego), pointed 
out the importance of Jn. 12 34, and suggested a later misap¬ 
prehension under the influence of Dan. 7 13 (Exeg. Hdbuch, 
1 465 500 221/A Kuinoel accepted the interpretation given by 
Grotius of Alt. 12 8 and, in spite of the well-founded warning of 
Eichhorn (Attg. Bibl. 524 [1794]), followed Beza and Bolton in 
Alt. 10 23 {Com. 2^5, 337 [1823]). The impossibility of the latter 
explanation led 1 ritzsche, who in general agreed with Paulus, 
to the view that Ah. 10 23 and other passages were later additions 
(Com. in n>. Matth. 320). The theory which assumed that Jesus 
habitually used an indefinite pronoun or a phrase like ‘ the man,' 
accompanied by a gesture indicating himself, was too artificial to 
command respect, and in the general reaction against the 
rationalistic school, the real achievements of these earlier scholars 
were completely forgotten. 


When Herder (Chr. Schrijten , ii. [1796] 04) explained 
the term as designating the ideal humanity of Jesus, he 

1 7 Tdpal man 9 S ave a new form to the idea it "as 
iaeai man . imended to teach the human nature of 

the Christ. But in this modernisation the contrast 
with the divine nature of the Christ was lost, and an 
emphatically high conception was the result. Through 
Schleiermacher (Einl. wff.) and Neander (Leben Jesu, 
,2 9^-) this view gained a wide recognition. 

It was adopted among others by Bohme, Olshausen, Lutz, 
Reuss, and Luthardt, has more recently been defended by West- 
cottand Stanton, and influenced Weisse, Holtzmann, Beyschlag, 
Hase, Keim, Alangold, Usteri, and Bruckner. 


Hofmann ( Schriftbeweis , ii. 253) could find in the 
phrase no allusion to an ideal of humanity, but regarded 

, _ ~ _ it as substantially synonymous with 

18. Coming man? ,, , , \ . j 

° he that comcth, 0 epxop-cvos, con¬ 

taining no indication of character. Cremer ( Worter - 
bitchy, 846 JJ. ) similarly saw in it a reference to the 
man promised in the protevangel, Gen. 3 ts. 

Already Scholten (Specimen, 1809) interpreted the 
term as a title of the Messiah, the heavenly king 
p . destined to reign as man over men. 

Strauss { Leben Jcsu , 463 [1835]) expressed 
title ? l ^ e °P‘ n ' on that the son of man was one 
of the current Messianic titles. V. Colin 
(Bibl. 7 'h. 2 16 [1836]) agreed with him. Ewald ( Cesch . 
Christus', 202 [1855]) pointed to Dan. and En. 37 - 71 , which 
he regarded as the oldest part of the book, as evidence. 
Renan (Vie de Jdsus, 131 jJ. [1863]) maintained that in 


1 Coecejus, Hess, Bolten, Paulus, Fritzschc. 
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certain schools it was a title of the Messiah as judge of 
the world and king of the age to come. Beyschlag 
(Christologie, gff. [1866]) held that it was a Messianic 
title in Dan. 7 13 En. 462 ff. and all passages in the 
gospels, and that Jesus chose this particular title both 
to express his consciousness of being a man and his 
knowledge of the fact that he was the ideal, absolute, 
and heavenly man. Baldensperger ( Selbstbexvusslsein 
Jesu^, *69 ff. [1892]) likewise affirmed that the phrase 
was used before the time of Jesus as a Messianic title 
and was adopted by him as such, not, however, before 
the episode at Caesarea Philippi, the earlier passages 
having been displaced. 

That Jesus employed the term to express his own 
peculiar Messianic consciousness has been the conviction 
_ .of many scholars. But there has been 

. xpression muc j 1 difference of opinion as to his 


reason for selecting it, and in regard to 
its origin. While some investigators 


of a peculiar 
Messianic 

consciousness? enc jeavoured to discover its meaning by 
an analysis of all passages, and by connecting the various 
predicates with the idea of man, others discerned in it 
only a designation of office without immediate connection 
with the root idea, and in the predicates saw synthetic 
judgments. The majority of critics found its origin in 
Dan. 7 13. Others, however, thought of Kzek., Ps. 8 or 
En. 46 , while a few regarded it as an absolutely new 
creation of Jesus. One source was deemed sufficient by 
some students ; by others the conception was looked upon 
as the result of various combinations. As to the motive 
for its employment, there were those who thought that 
it was chosen openly to proclaim a different Messianic 
title from that suggested by such titles as 4 Son of 
David’ and ‘ Son of God’ (q.v.). But many scholars 
urged that such a public announcement was improb¬ 
able at least in the earlier part of Jesus’ ministry, and 
that he is more likely to have used it as a riddle to 
be guessed at, half revealing, half concealing his notion 
of the Messiah and his own claims. The various 
theories were largely dependent upon different interpre¬ 
tations of passages in OT and the Pseudepigrapha, the 
priority ascribed to Mt. or Mk., and the tone of Mt. 
820 compared with Mk. 2 10. 

In commenting on Mt. 820, De Wette observed that 
to those who did not think of Dan. 7i3 the expression 
_ , could only suggest ‘this man,’ whilst 

* ? m p- aS1S to those who had the Daniel passage 
on lowliness in milld it would mean 'this insignifi- 

an cant man VV ^°* spite of his humble 

sympa y . con( ikjon p is destined to become that 
which the prophet has indicated.’ In this pregnant 
utterance the thought of Paulus still shows its vitality ; 
but it contains the germs of new theories. 


Wilke (Urevangelist , 633 [1838]) inferred from Mt. If* 13 that 
‘son of man ’ cannot be identical with the Messiah. Baur (Z IV Th. 
i860, pp. 277 ff.) made an important contribution by show¬ 
ing that the passage where the term occurs in the fourth gospel 
cannot throw any light on its original meaning. His examination 
of the synoptics convinced him that the context never favoured 
the idea of an ideal humanity and that there was no reference to 
Dan. 7 13 ; and he therefore concluded that Jesus invented the 
term, at the same time to claim for himself a Messiahship without 
which he could not attain to a more universal recognition and a 
genuinely national work, and to keep aloof from the vulgar 
Messianic idea associated with the title ‘son of God.’ He 
would be, not a king coming in power and glory, but a man 
deeming nothing foreign to him that belongs to the lot of a 
human being, identifying himself with all human conditions, 
needs, and interests, in genuine human sympathy, and accepting 
all sufferings and sacrifices connected with his work in life. 
This has been called an ‘ emphatically low ’ estimate in distinc¬ 
tion from that of Herder. It should be observed, however, that 
it comes much nearer to the old dogmatic position with its 
sharp contrast between the title of Christ’s humiliation and that 
characteristic of his glory, as seen, e.g., in Meyer (Com. 1832, to 
Mt. 820), and that it really sets forth the human worth of Jesus’ 
personality more clearly than any mere abstraction like. ‘ the 
ideal. ’ Colani'fA’JW.y Christ et les croyances Messianiques , 
74 ff- [1864]) held that the expression was unknown before Jesus 
because it was he who created it, that by it he designated him¬ 
self as the poor child of Adam, and also as the object of a peculiar 
divine love, that no one called him by this name because it would 
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have been little short of an insult, and that it disappeared 
because in the church the divinity became more important than 
the humanity of Jesus. Strauss was aKo won for the opinion 

of Baur and Colani; and Schenkel ( Bibel-lexikon , 1872) pre¬ 
sented a somewhat similar conception based on Ps. 8. 


Hilgenfeld, like Baur, regarded the term as indicating 
lowly external conditions and a humble disposition, but 
09 M d'fi d entered a protest against separating it 

* 1 . e from its source in Dan., and maintained 

?* S t i ia ? “ C its Messianic significance in all places, 
though reflecting the peculiar conception 
of Jesus (ZIVTh. 1863, p. 327 ff.). Baur was led by 
this presentation to assume a later Danielic significance 
for the eschatological discourses [NTTh. 1864, p. 82). 

Bernhard Weiss (Bibb. Th. XT 59 ff. [1868]) saw in the ex¬ 
pression neither a current Messianic title nor a description of 
character, but a term having no intrinsic significance in Dan., 
chosen by Jesus to avoid misapprehension of his aims and yet 
to announce himself as the Messiah promised in Dan. The 
statements made concerning the Son of Man were consequently 
regarded by him as synthetic judgments, in the Kantian 
phraseology introduced in this connection by Biedermann 
( Dogmatik , 226 /.'). 

Mangold (Th. Arb. d. rhcin. PV 1877, pp. 1 ff.) regarded 
the term as a Messianic title, chosen to emphasise the possi¬ 
bility of suffering and death as a man, and the coming exaltation 
as the true, ideal man. Usteri (Th.Z.a. d. Schweiz , 1886, 
pp. 1 ff.) strongly urged that the verbal meaning of the phrase 
was of no importance, as it was solely a title of office selected 
by Jesus in order to allude to the coming of the promised 
redemption to mankind. Essentially this view was held by 
Bruce (Kingdom 0/ Cod, 172 [1890]), and Stevens (Teaching of 
Jesus, 91 ff. [1901]) emphasised the new content which Jesus is 
likely to have given to this Messianic designation. 


Rejecting Ewald’s theory as to Enoch 46^, Weisse 
looked upon the term as an original creation of Jesus 
tvt -L-r • to express his peculiar consciousness ot 
^tl $ mg bein S a human Son of God, and there- 
" * fore having no familiar connotation to 

his hearers but presenting to them a riddle (Ev. C iesch. 
l3as [1838]; Ev.-frage , 22^ [1856]). 


Weisse’s philological explanation (‘human son’; like 
□ supposed Hebrew original of 6 ttolttjp 6 ovpcu'ios, ‘ heavenly 
father ’) naturally met with no approval, and his confusion of the 
Synoptic with the Johannine use was wisely avoided by Ritschl. 
Sharing, however, with Weisse, the view that Mk. is earlier 
than Mt. and presents in a more trustworthy manner the 
course of Jesus’ life, Ritschl was led to the conclusion that Jesus 
used the term to conceal rather than to reveal his Messianic 
claims, as Aik. records two instances of its use before the im¬ 
portant episode at Caesarea Philippi (Th. Jahrb. 1851, p. 514). 


Holtzmann (ZWTh. 1865, pp. 212 ff) pointed out 
the determining influence of the first occurrence in Mt. 
(820) upon those who maintained the priority of this 
gospel, held that in reality the passage suggests Messianic 
dignity rather than humility, and inferred from Mk. 210 
the Messianic significance of the term to the mind of Jesus, 
but considered this to have been a secret until the visit 
to Caesarea. Keim thought that Jesus gradually went 
beyond this mystifying title to such designations as 
‘the coming one,’ ‘the bridegroom,’ in suggesting his 
Messianic claims {(iesch. Jesu, 2376). Hase was of the 
opinion that Jesus chose this term first to conceal, and 
then at the proper time to manifest his Messiahship as 
the perfection of human nature ( Gesch. Jesu , 412). 
According to Wendt {Lehre Jesu , 441 ff. [1890]), the 
use of this expression was not so much a riddle, as a 
problem provoking to thought and private judgment; 
for whilst the hearers by their transcendental conception 
of the Messiah were prevented from seeing in the Daniel 
phrase ‘ Son of man ’ a fit designation of so august a 
being, Jesus found it most suitable to express his convic¬ 
tion that in spite of human weakness and lowly con¬ 
ditions he was the Messiah. In Mt. 820 96 11 19 128 32 
and parallels, Holsten (ZIVTh. 1891, pp. 1 ff) saw the 
evidence that Jesus used this term concerning himself 
before the scene at Caesarea Philippi, and in Mt. 16 13 the 
proof that he employed it to designate himself as the 
Messiah. 


1 Hilgenfeld, B. Weiss, Mangold, Usteri, Bruce, Stevens. 

2 Weisse, Ritschl, Holtzmann, Keim, Hase, Holsten, Wendt, 
Paul, Dalman, Gunkel, Fiebig. 
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It seemed to Holsten probable that Jesus’ Messianic conscious¬ 
ness grew out of his experience, suggesting to him that the 
chosen one on whom the unction of spirit rested was to pass 
through two forms of existence, one of humiliation, another of 
glory, even as the ‘ Son of man ’ in Dan. was brought from 
earth to heaven to be clothed with power. So profound a 
view, however, must have been a mystery to the disciples until 
it was revealed to them. 

According to Paul (Vorstell ungen um J lessias, 42 
[1895]), mystery existed for Jesus himself as well as 
for his hearers, inasmuch as there was a time in the 
Galihvan period when he still doubtfully asked whether 
in reality he was the Son of man promised in Dan. 
Dalman ( Worte Jesu, 191 ff. [1898]} dearly recognised 
that ‘ the Son of man ’ was not a Messianic title in the 
time of Jesus, and that bar-ndsa was the phrase used 
by him that has lx;en translated 6 uids rou dvOpcnrov. 
This, however, he regarded as unknown in Galikean 
Aramaie at that period in the sense of ‘ man.' 

It would therefore naturally point to Dan. 7 13, a passage 
especially attractive to Jesus, because it ascribed the establish¬ 
ment of the kingdom of heaven to God alone. Dalman con¬ 
sidered it improbable that Jesus employed the phrase before the 
episode at Caesarea, some pericopes having been placed out of 
their chronological order. After that event his disciples regarded 
it as a declaration that he was the Son of man of Daniel's vision ; 
to the people it was a riddle, the solution of which Jesus did not 
give until his appearance before the Sanhedrin, and then at the 
cost of this life; to himself it was a means of realising and 
teaching that the child of human parents, by nature weak, 
destined by God to be the ruler of the world, may before his 
investiture with Messianic power be obliged to suffer and die. 

Accepting the view that bar-nasa was used and 
meant simply ‘man,’ 'the man,’ Gunkel (Z\VT/i. 
1899, pp. 581 ff., Vierte Buck Iizra, 347 [1900]) 
maintained that ‘ tlx; man ’ was a secret title of the 
Messiah used in Apocalyptic circles, and originating in 
Babylonian mythology. 

Like Gunkel, Fiebig (Der Menschenso/tn , 61 ff. [1901]) re¬ 
garded ‘ the man ’ as a familiar designation of the Messiah ; but as 
his philological examination had led to the conclusion that 
was understood in Galilee at the time of Jesus as meaning also 
‘man, - he ingeniously argued that the phrase was intentionally 
used in an ambiguous manner, so that the hearers might believe 
that he (Jesus) was speaking of man in general, or of ‘ the man' 
— i.c., the Messiah as a third person—whilst in reality he was 
speaking of himself. 


The conception of the phrase as a mystifying title 
into which Jesus poured the contents of his peculiar 
_ r Messianic consciousness was naturally 

idea ? 1 favourable to the introduction of various 
combinations ; while some scholars were 
eontented with a single O f passage as the basis for 
further development, others thought of several different 
ideas blending into a new conception. 

Thus Weizsacker conceived of a gradual revelation of Jesus’ 
Messianic self-consciousness, first on the prophetic side sug¬ 
gested by Ezekiel, and then on the royal side intimated by 
Dan. <JDTIi . 1859, p. 736^, Ev. Gesch. 426 ff. [1864]). 
Hausrath found in the term a combination of the heavenly 
man in Dan., the man that is a little lower than the angels in 
Ps. 8, and the prophet in Ez. {XT ZeitgeschA^', 18^9, 1 480). 
Wittichen introduced, in addition, the Son of man in Enoch and 
the Servant of Yah we in 2 Is. ( Die Idee tics Mcnschcn, 137 ff. 
[i8t8]; S'osgen{Gesch. Jesu, 155^ [1891]) saw in the expres¬ 
sion a combination of esoteric Mcssiahship suggested by Daniel, 
and a phase of existence through which the Messiah must pass 
with its predetermined humiliation and suffering. Bartlet 
{Expos. 1892, p. 427^) also united the idea of the suffering 
servant with that of an ideal representative of humanity and 
the kingdom of God. Schnedermann {Jesu I'crkiituligung, 
2 , 1895, 206 ff.) combined Danielic Messiah, Ezekielic prophet, 
ideal man, and human suffering. Charles {Took of Enoch, 312 ff. 
[1893]) held that the true interpretation would be found if the 
conception in Enoch were taken for a starting-point, its 
enlargement and essential transformation in the usage of Jesus 
were noted, its subsequent reconciliation to the conception of 
the Servant of Yahwe were observed, and the occasional re¬ 
miniscences of Dan. 7 were perceived. Stapfer {Jesus Christ 
pendant son ministere , 305 Jf. [1897]) combines in the expres¬ 
sion Ezekielic prophet and Danielic Messiah. In the judgment 
of Sanday (Hastings, DB 2 622 f) the ideas of a representative 
of the human race, an ideal man, and a suffering servant of 
Yahwe are fused into the central idea of Messiahship. This 
position is also endorsed by Driver {ib. 4582). 


Whilst Weizsacker found in the eustomary designa¬ 
tion of Ezekiel a means employed by Jesus for suggesting 

25 . Prophetic P™P hctic character of his Messiah- 
title? sh, P> ' ernes he,c * that ‘Son of man’ 

actually was a current prophetie title 
assumed by Jesus to indicate that, like John the Baptist, 
he was a herald of the eoming kingdom, and sub¬ 
sequently merged into the Danielic ‘ Son of man ’ by 
the Church (IdJes mess. 178). This view has been 
carried out most consistently by Cary (The Synoptic 
Gospels, 360 ff. [1900]) who maintains that by this 
term Jesus intended to announce himself as a prophet 
sent to warn his people of the danger which threatened 
them if they did not turn from their evil ways. 

It was not unnatural*that the thought should arise 
that the * Son of man,’ of whom Jesus is represented as 

26 . Designation having habitually spoken in the third 

of Jesus' own Pf rs ° n '. a " ldeal ° r no ' 

ideal, future K 'T w,th ' ,hou S h eIo ,f reIaled 

Messiahshin or t0 ' hls own m ’ nledlate self - 

. , ... P’ liriickner (//*7Vr. i886,p. 27a)suggested 

indwelling that Jesus who, in his judgment, never 

geniu.3 ? used the term before the episode at 

Caesarea, when predicting the return of 
the Son of man, thought not of his own personality, of 
the man Jesus, but rather of the ideals with which he had 
identified himself. A. R^ville {Jesus de Nazareth , 2 190 ff. 
[1897]) concluded from Mk. 21028 and Mt. 25 that in the 
thought of Jesus the phrase designated something more than 
an individual son, though this individual be Jesus himself, 
that it was a personification of a principle transcendent above, 
and immanent in, all the persons making up the sum total 
of humanity, and only applied to Jesus in so far as he 
identified himself with this principle. According to Joh. 
Weiss {Predigt Jesu , 52 Jf. [1892]; Nachfolge Chris ti, 33 f 
f 1 875J), Jesus used the term to indicate his future position. 
When he should return upon the clouds, he would be the Son of 
man referred to by Daniel. In the sayings concerning the 
death of the Son of man, he taught objectively that the coming 
Messiah must suffer and die; in Mt. 11 19 16 13 Lk. 7 34 the 
title has been substituted for original ‘1’; in Mk. 210 28 the 
philological explanation resumed by Lagarde, Rahlfs, and Well- 
hausen (see § 29) should be applied (cp also Predigt Jesu < 2 ), 
1900, pp. :6o Jf., 201 Jf.> where the interpretation of some 
passages is slightly modified). In harmony with his exegesis 
of Dan. 7 13, Grill {I.c., 57 ff.) comes to the conclusion that 
Jesus more or less distinctly conceived of himself as being 
dynamically identified with the highest principle of revelation, 
the angelic hypostasis introduced b^’ Daniel, and that the 
original text read cyu) in Mk. 2 10 and o ardpujiros in Mk. 2 28. 


When the interpretation of Daniel’s ' Son of man * 
as a symbol of a eoming ideal society had won its way 
to wide recognition, the suggestion 
27. Designation lay near at hand that Jesus may have 
of ‘kingdom usec j himself in the same sense, 
of heaven ’ ? Hoekstra maintained that Jesus indi¬ 
cated not himself by this term, but the 
new religious community to which the kingdom was to be 
given {De benatning de zoon des Menschen, 1866). Carpenter 
{First Three Gospels, 1890, p. 383^) held that Jesus employed 
it as an emblem of the kingdom of righteousness, and that 
his followers, impressed with the conviction that he was the 
Messiah, understood it in a personal sense, and gave such a 
colouring to his reported utterances as accorded with this 
assumption. Drummond {JTh.St. 1901) thinks that Jesus may 
have regarded it as an expression for the ideal people of God, 
and for himself as head of this class, giving to it the same 
primarily collective, subsequently individual, sense that the 
Servant of Yahwe has. 

Whilst many scholars failed to make any distinction 
between the words actually uttered by Jesus, and the 
28 Creation sa '^ n S s ascribed to him by the evan- 
bv the gelists, and some were content with 

evangelists ? 1 indicating passages of doubtful ruithen- 
° ticity, others felt the necessity for a 

more searching eritieism. As a more correct estimate 
of the Fourth Gospel spread, the tendency developed 
in many eireles to lean all the more heavily on the 
synopties. It is largely the merit of Bruno Bauer and 
Volkmar to have applied the same measure to all the 
gospels, explaining eaeh as a didactic work written for 
a definite purpose, and naturally reflecting the religious 


1 Weizsacker, Hausrath, Wittichen, N6sgen, Schnedermann, 

Bartlet, Charles, Stapfer, Sanday, Driver. 


1 Bruno Bauer, Volkmar, Jacobsen, Pflelderer, Martineau, 
Cone, Oort, Van Manen, Baljon, Brandt, Wrede. 
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thought of the author and the men among whom he 
lived. From this point of view B. Bauer reached the 
conclusion that Jesus never called himself ‘ Son of man ’ 
( Kritik d. ev. Gesch. 3 [1842] 1 ff. ), and Volkmar was 
led to the view that it was an original creation of Mk. 

P»ut was really Mk. the originator of it? Colani ( Jesus 
Christ, 140 [1804I) had seen that Mk. 186-32 (Mt. 244-38 Lk. 
21 8-36) was ‘a veritable Apocalypse lacking nothing essential to 
this species of composition.* According to Jacobsen this was 
the door through which the expression entered into the gospels, 
whilst it was still absent in the original form of Mk. ( Untcrsuch - 
tinmen fiber die syn. Ew. 64, [1883]; Prof. Kirchenzcitung , 
1886, p-563^). Pfleiderer ( Urckrist. 366, 387 [1887]) also in¬ 
clined to look upon the word as of foreign Apocalyptic origin, 
not used by Jesus himself. Convinced that Jesus did not put 
forth any Messianic claims, Mariineau explained the occasional 
use of the term by Jesus as F. C. Baur (§21) had done, hut 
ascribed to the Evangelists the conception of it as a Messianic 
title {Seat 0/ Authority, 335^ [1890]). Orello Cone (AVw 
World , 492^11893!) also looked upon the Apocalyptic passages 
as the channel through which ‘Son of Man' as a Messianic 
title found its way into the gospel, though he still thought of 
Jesus as having used it to denote that he was ‘the man who 
was pre-eminently endowed from on high.* 

In H. L. Oort’s dissertation {De uitdrukking 6 vl. r. a. 
in het XT , 1893) the Messianic significance of the term 
in the Greek XT was strongly maintained ; its origin 
was sought in Dan. and the later Apocalypses, whence 
it was taken by the evangelists, and no effort was made 
to trace any of the sayings back to Jesus. Van Manen 
(Tk. T, 1893, p. 544 ; 1894, P- J 77jfi) discountenanced 
in principle any attempt to go behind the written 
records, and ascribed to the influence of Dan. and 
Enoch the introduction of the term as a Messianic title 
in the gospels; a view also adopted by Baljon ( Griekisch- 
Theologisck Woordenboek , 2960). Brandt’s position was 
fundamentally the same as Volkmar’s ; but he added the 
important suggestion that the identification of Jesus 
with Daniel’s ‘ Son of man ’ would be most natural, 
if this Apocalyptic figure had been recently introduced 
(Evangelise he Gcschichtc , 562 ff. [1893]). It was prob¬ 
ably the Messianic interpretation, however, not Dan. 7 
itself, as (following Lagarde) Brandt was inclined to 
think, that was of recent origin. Thus a deep chasm 
was found between the gospels and the actual words of 
Jesus, over which no man could pass with any degree of 
assurance. How completely this exclusive regard for 
the Greek gospels tended to crowd into the background 
the whole question concerning the Son of man, may be 
seen in the important discussion of the Messianic secret 
by Wrede {Das Messiasgehciinnis [1901]), in which it is 
scarcely touched upon, except that he expresses a doubt 
whether a play upon words can have been intended in 
Lk. 944, on the ground that the solemn title ‘Son of 
Man ’ and not ‘ man * is contrasted with ‘ men.’ 

If this in itself perfectly legitimate literary criticism 
had the tendency of leading to a wholly negative result, 

29 Fresh ° r at * )est a TWn ^D ict ' as regards the 
. use of the title by Jesus, there was at 
,, ° urse P least a possibility that this result was 
me Aramaic. dl]e to a serioiIS defect in the me thod 

pursued—viz., the failure to examine the reported 
sayings in what must have been approximately their 
form in the vernacular of Jesus, if spoken by him. 
With the multiplicity of new and complicated problems 
claiming the attention of students of early Christian 
literature and the apparent necessity for a division of 
labour, it is not strange that even eminent XT scholars 
should have devoted indefatigable labours to what at 
best could be only translations of the words of Jesus 
without ever inquiring what the Aramaic sentences were 
that he actually uttered, whilst OT scholars to whom 
such a question would naturally occur hesitated to enter 
a field no longer familiar to them. The chief signifi¬ 
cance of Lagarde’s and \Y'ellhausen’s contributions to 
the problem lies in the fact that it was again approached 
from the standpoint of Semitic philology. Positively, 
the gain was not great at first. 

Uloth had only renewed the old explanation of the ration¬ 
alistic school {Godgeleerde bijdragcn, 1862, p. 467^). Lagarde, 
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like Uloth, saw that Jesus must have tised bar-nasa and 
thought his purpose was to indicate that he was not a Jew, nor 
the member of any nation, but a man ( Deutsche Schri/ten , 
226 [1878J, ties. Abh. 26). Wellhausen held that bar - ndsii 
should have been translated o avOpunros, but found it exceedingly 
strange that Jesus should have said ‘the man’ instead of ‘ 1 ,’ 
though he rightly felt that it was not more peculiar than the 
currently accepted view that lie said ‘the Messiah’ instead of 
‘ 1 ’ (lsraelitische n.jtid. Geschichte^) 312 [18941). J. Weiss, 
following Rahlfs, wisely returned to Grotius’s exegesis of 
Mk. 2 to 28 ; but the improbability of his eschatological ex¬ 
planation (see § 26) left the problem still unsolved. 

What was needed was a search for the Aramaic 
original that should at the same time take account of 
- - the results of literary criticism secured 
by such scholars as Bruno Bauer, 


Volkmar, and Van Manen, as well as 


generic use and 

later trans ^v a Baur, a Kitsch 1 , and a Holsten, a 

iormanon. k e CIier analysis of the apocalyptic 
sources, and a thorough investigation of the Gnostic 
attitude to this title. It is to be regretted that Bruins, 
who acutely criticised Oort’s failure to consider the 
Aramaic usage ( Th. T t 1894, p. 646 /.), did not follow 
up his own suggestions. The scope of De Christus 
naar de Ev . (1896) possibly prevented a discussion. 

Eerdmans first combined the general position of Van 
Manen and Oort with the assertion that in Mt. 12 8 32 
I613 Jesus used bar-nasa in the sense of ‘man.’ He 
could not find in bar-nasa. a Messianic title, nor think 
that Jesus regarded himself as the Messiah. Vet he 
considered it prolxable that on some occasions Jesus 
used the term concerning himself in emphatically 
declaring to those who would see in him something 
more than a man, that he was only a man as well as 
they. As to the origin of the Greek phrase as a 
Messianic title, he thought it possible that it arose 
through the peculiar form of the Greek translation ; and 
the absence of this title everywhere in early Christian 
literature except where there was evidence of acquaint¬ 
ance with the gospels, he accounted for by assuming 
that it was everywhere a translation of an Aramaic 
original ( Th, T, 1894, p. T53./, 1895, p. 49/:). 

The view that Jesus never called himself ‘ the Son of 
man,’ indicates that he was either the Messiah, the 
ideal man, or a mere man ; that, nevertheless, the 
development of this term into a Messianic title was in 
part due to his having spoken upon some occasions 
concerning the rights and privileges of 1 man,’ using die 
word bar ndsii in such a startling manner as to create, 
contrary to his intention, the impression among later 
interpreters that he had referred to himself, and that 
through the Greek translation of the Synoptic Apocalypse 
it found its way into the gospels, was first expressed by 
the present writer in a paper read before the Society for 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis in 1895, and published 
\wJBL\b3ff. On independent grounds it was con¬ 
sidered that only four sayings containing the phrase 
placed before the incident at Caesarea can be judged 
genuine — viz., Mt. 820 96 128 32. A statement of 
universal validity to the effect that ‘ man must pass 
away, but he will rise again,’ was supposed to have 
received later colouring in what were misunderstood as 
predictions of Jesus’ death and resurrection after three 
days ; and it was thought possible that in Mt. 2664 
Jesus spoke of the kingdom of heaven referring to 
Daniel’s symbol. 

Arnold Meyer {Jesu Muttersf>rache , 91 ff., 140 ff. [1896]) 
briefly indicated his belief that in Mk. 2 10 28 All. 12 32 an 
original bar-nasa meaning ‘ man ’ was used, that in Ml. S20 it 
stood for ‘ 1,’and that in Mt. 11 19 it should be translated ‘ some 
one.* He deferred the discussion of the eschatological passages 
to a second part of his work which has nol yet appeared. But 
from later utterances {Die mod erne Eorschung fiber die Gesch. 
des Christentums , 75 [1898] and Th.Lit.Z . 1898, col. 272) it 
may be inferred that in some places he thinks it possible that 
the ‘coming of the Son of man’ actually spoken of by Jesus 
was identical with the ‘coming of the kingdom of heaven.’ He 
also brought to light the forgotten labours of G£n6brord and 
Bolten, and called fresh attention to the exegesis of Grolius. 

Lietzmann [Der Menschensohn [1896]) first observed 
that there are no traces of the title outside of the 
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Gospels and Acts before Marcion, and surmised that 
it originated in Asia Minor between the death of Paul 
and the year 90 A.D. (On the latter point see § 43.) 
In regard to the use of bar-ndsd by Jesus, Lietzmann 
reached independent conclusions that approximated 
most closely to those of the present writer, from 
whom he differed chietly in not being able to assume a 
basis in the language of Jesus for the subsequently 
modified sayings concerning his death and resurrection 
(see § 40), while he rejected Kerdmans’ view that Jesus 
occasionally used it to denote himself. He was also 
disinclined to accept Meyer’s contention that the 
occurrence of the phrase in some of the eschatological 
passages should be traced back to Jesus, without 
desiring, however, to pass a judgment in this matter 
beyond the general conclusion that Jesus did not call 
himself ‘ the Son of Man ’ ( Th. Arbcitcn aus d . Rhein . 
Fred. I’er. [1899]). 

The theory stated above was accepted and defended 
by Wellhausen (Gesch.W 381 [1897]; Skizzen, 6187 ff. 

Defence of t l8 99 ])- He thought it probable that 

this theory.* J esus K once O lk ' 10 3-3t) expressed 
J apprehensions as to the outcome of his 
visit to Jerusalem ; but, as the exact wording cannot be 
ascertained, he deemed it impossible to determine 
whether the term bar-mild was used. As the source 
was Dan. 7 13, he regarded it as possible that already the 
Aramaic term bar-ndjfd had come to be understood in 
some circles as a designation of the Messiah. 

Pfleiderer (Xev> World, i,\\ff. [1899]) a ^ so a( lopted the view, 
which was not far from his own earlier position. (On his in¬ 
genious theory concerning Lk. 2236-38 see §40.) Marti ( Das 
Buck Daniel, 53 [1901]) indicated his acceptance. On the 
linguistic side, Bevan came to the defence against Dalman 
(1 Critical Rev. 1899, pp. 148 ff.), and Noldeke added the weight 
of his approval (in Drummond, l.c.). 

Adopting Wrede’s position, Staerk (Prof. Monatsk., 
1902, p. 29 7 ff.) sees in the mysterious name 'Son of 
Man ’ a creation of early Christian anti-Jewish polemics, 
having one root in some misunderstood \6yta such as 
Mk. 210 etc., and intended to veil the Messiahship of 
Jesus during his lifetime. Such a conscious intention 
he finds in the fact that men to whom bar-ndSd in the 
sense of ‘ man ’ must have been familiar slavishly trans¬ 
lated it with 6 1 >ios roO aodpojirov. 

Iloltzmann (XTTh. , 1897, pp. 246 ff.) finds it im¬ 
possible, in view of the accumulating material and 
32 Partial P^°^°S' ca l difficulties, to pronounce 


agreement. 


] else. As the material considered by Fiebig clearly indicates, 

I and as this scholar himself unhesitatingly concludes, that Jesus 
employed the term bar-ndsd (Ktt*yi3) that this was naturally 
understood by his hearers to mean * man ’ in general, his further 
assumption that Jesus meant by it himself as the Messiah 
appears somewhat hazardous. If Jesus was willing to have his 
hearers infer that he cherished such hold and original ideas as 
that man for whose sake the sabbath was made was also lord of 
the sabbath and that any man, not merely a priest by virtue of 
his office, has a right to pardon sin, why ascribe to himself as an 
at-ribre pen see the narrower and less logical conception that he 
alone as the Messiah was lord of the sabbath and had the right 
to pardon sin? If he at all entertained such a thought, it 
cannot have appeared to him unimportant, and it is difficult to 
see how he could have been willing to spread what in that 
case would have been a dangerously false impression by an 
1 ambiguous use of language. Oscar Holtzmann ( Leben Jcsu , 

! 128^.(1901]) accepts the proposed exegesis of Ml. 820 .Nik. 
2 10 28 and Lk. 9 58, but thinks it probable that Jesus used the 
expression on many occasions to indicate his acquiescence in 
man's general lot, and to teach objectively concerning the 
I Messiah which lie believes himself to be. 

Because of its far-reaching implications (see § 46), it 
was natural that the explanation stated above should 

33. Objections meet " ilh much °> , l >osition - v *>" 


peremptorily against this theory, and is 


inclined to accept it so far as the pre- 
Ccesarean passages are concerned, while presenting as 
a still available alternative the view of Ilolsten. Fries 
{Det fjdrde evangeliet , 87 ff. [1898]) reaches the con- 
elusion that the term was used by Jesus only on rare 
occasions to avoid the personal pronoun, and not in a 
purely Messianic sense, while through En., where it 
only means ‘man,’ it was introduced as a Messianic 
title in the Synoptics (cp § 28). 

It is scarcely probable that a new investigation of peletil 
(' 31 ^ 2 ) or 'otho Jtd-ts (g'wn imN*) as a substitute for Jesus in 
certain Talmudic writings would throw any light on our 
question, as Fries thinks; Eliezer no doubt said igi* in Ybtnd 
66 b. The extensive reading of Fiebig ( Der Menschenso/in , 
1901), including large parts of the Talmud not before examined 
in regard to this phrase, corroborated the opinions on which the 
theory rested. Fiebig recognised the essential accuracy of the 
observations made by the present writer (p. 59), and his criticism 
of Wellhausen was,scarcely judicious. When the latter scholar 
affirmed that the Aramaeans had no other word for the individual 
of the human species than bar-ndsd, he evidently did not mean 
to deny that words originally, having another meaning, such as 
gabrd and 'ndSd, in course of time came to be used also with 
that significance, as is clear from Skizzen,d 196 n. (1899). The 
only word relevant to this discussion, however, is one that could 
have been translated 6 vto? roO avOpwTrov, and the only such 
word in Aramaic is bar-nd$a , since expressions like b'reh de * 
gabrd (x")33n m3), b'reh de-ndsa (.yg’^sn m3), and Rreh de-bar - 
ndsa (i<;j*m3n m3), manifestly originated as Christian transla¬ 
tions of the Greek term ; but bar-ndsd is the only Aramaic word 
that denotes the individual of the genus man and nothing 


by different 
scholars. 


Manen (l.c .) rightly protested against 
the tendency to assume a genuine utter- 


1 Wellhausen, Pfleiderer, Marti, Bevan, Noldeke, Staerk. 
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anee behind every saying attributed to 
Jesus in the synoptics, and to forget the peculiar 
character and manifestly late origin of these writings. 
But since even within the synoptics it is often possible 
to trace a growth from a simpler form to one unques¬ 
tionably coloured by later thought, the investigator 
certainly has the right to assume that this develop¬ 
ment did not begin in onr present gospels. By testing 
a certain word in an approximation to the Aramaic 
form it must have had if uttered by Jesus, an entirely 
different sense is not seldom suggested that may 
readily have been obscured by a natural mistake in 
translation, or an equally natural doctrinal bias. As 
to Mt. 1613 ff. , van Manen is probably in the 
main right (see § 39), as well as in upholding the 
Messianic significance of the Greek term everywhere, 
and in rejecting the survival of Baur’s position in 
Kerdmans. On Hilgenfeld’s argument based upon 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, see § 42. The 
fact that Dalman (l.c. ) could find no other Aramaic 
term likely to have been used by Jesus than bar-ndsd, 
and recognised the improbability of this having been a 
Messianic title, is more significant than his contention 
that bar-ndsd in the sense of ‘ man ’ was a Syriac 
innovation and not likely to have been thus understood 
in Galilee in the time of Jesus. 

Dalman may, indeed, have indicated a real tendency of 
Aramaic speech in Syria ; but the remains of its various dialects 
are too scanty and late to determine whether the development 
was from an earlier bar-ndsd to a less accurate use of gabrd or 
'ndsd for ‘ man,’ ‘ der Mensc/t,' a view favoured by the general 
spread of Aramaic from Mesopotamia and N. Syria southwards, 
or from an earlier gebar or 'nds to a later bar-nas. But 
Bevan’s point that the various uses of and bar-’nas which 
appear concurrently in Syriac are all found in one or another of 
the Palestinian dialects and that no Palestinian dialect employs 
any of these forms in a sense unknown in Syriac, is certainly 
well taken; and Wellhausen rightly feels that Dan. 7 13 is itself 
decisive (cp also Fiebig, and usage in Ev. Hier., above § 4, iii.). 

The authority of so accomplished a student of 
Palestinian Aramaic as Dalman naturally influenced 
other scholars. Baldensperger ( Th. Rundschau , 1900, 
p. 201 ff. ) expressed his satisfaction with the final 
defeat of the philological explanation, and hinted at 
undue philosophical prepossessions. Rush Rhees (JDL 
1796) also thought that the present writer was hampered 
by the prejudgment that Jesus cannot have made for 
himself at the outset any supernatural claims. This, 
however, was not the case, as the conviction that Jesus 
did not cherish a desire to become even a righteous 
king, a divinely appointed ruler of Israel and the 
nations, was not the starting-point but the rather un¬ 
expected result of a long series of investigations. 
Klopper ( 7 AVTh. 1899, p. 161 ff.) accepts the validity 
of Schmiedel’s arguments (see § 34), and thinks that 
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Jesus, already in the Galilean period, claimed for him¬ 
self a peculiar kind of Messiahship by the Danielie title. 
He deems it probable that Jesus looked upon his 
victory over Satan in Mt. 4 i / as a realisation of the 
slaying of the beast in Dan. 7 u 26. It is difficult to see 
what ethical content could have been given to a figure 
which everybody understood to mean the establishment of 
the empire of the Jews that could not also have been 
given to the current Messianic ideal. Clemen 

(TLZ, 1899, col. 489} asks why bar-ndsd cannot 
have been a Messianic title at the time of Jesus as well 
as later. The answer is that there is no evidence 
whatever that bar-ndsd was ever used as a Messianic 
title. There is reason to believe that Jesus on some 
occasions used it in the sense it commonly and ex¬ 
clusively has in extant Aramaic literature. In these 
instances it has been wrongly translated in the Gk. 
Gospels by a title not yet drawn from Dan. when Rev., 
4 Ezra, and the interpolations in En. 37-71 were written 
in the reign of Domitian. 1 

The most serious objection of Krop {La penste de 
Hsus, 1897) is derived from the presence of the title in 
predictions of Jesus’ death and resurrection. How was 
the title brought from the eschatological series into so 
different a setting? It may be answered that when 
once utterances concerning the Son of man had been 
placed upon the lips of Jesus, and the expression conse¬ 
quently understood as a self-designation, it may readily 
have been substituted for ' I,’ as the vacillating tradition 
in many places indicates, and adopted in the creation of 
new oracles. It is probable, however, that a genuine 
utterance of Jesus was misunderstood and made the 
foundation of these logia (see § 40). 

Gunkel’s opposition {l.c.) comes from his strong con¬ 
viction that * the man ’ is a mythological figure. 

As to the personality to whom Dan., Enoch, and 4 Ezra 
refer, he is no doubt right in assuming an ultimate Babylonian 
origin. The conflict between Marduk and Tiainat became 
in Judaism one between Yahwe and the great chaos-monster. 
What was first ascribed to Yahwe himself was subsequently 
assigned to an angel. After the destruction of the beast, 
this celestial representative of Israel comes in Dan. 7 with 
the clouds to receive the world-empire. The development 
of the Messianic idea (cp Schmidt, Son 0/ Man , chap. <>) 
led to a transfer of these functions to the Messiah. But 
that the heavenly king, described like other angels as having 
the appearance of a man, was known as ‘the man,’ lacks all 
plausibility. Designations suggesting character or function- 
such as ‘the chosen one,’ ‘the just one,’ ‘the restorer,' ‘the 
bridegroom,’ ‘the lamb'—are intelligible; ‘the man on the 
clouds’ would point to Dan. 7 13, and titles signifying this, like 
(Trg. to 1 Ch. 324 ) and ( Sank. g 6 b), were indeed 

formed, as Eerdmans has shown ; but, neither in Babylonian 
mythology, nor in Jewish speculation, is it likely that an im¬ 
portant personage was referred to merely as ‘the man,’ ‘the 
human being.’ 

An objection is raised by Rose [Rev. bibl ., 1900, pp. 
\&9 ff.)\ the close connection between the kingdom and 
the Son of man render it probable that Jesus, to whom 
the former idea was of such importance, also occupied 
himself with the latter. Two facts, however, are not 
sufficiently considered in this view. Intense specula¬ 
tions concerning the kingdom and the world to come 
are frequently found without any allusion to a 
Messiah, and this is readily accounted for by the hope 
centring on God himself as the sole deliverer of his 
people and judge of the world. When Drummond 
{l.c.) appeals to the independent tradition of Jn. and to 
the fact that ‘ the apostles must have known whether 
their Master spoke of himself in the way recorded in the 
gospels or not,’ it is to be said that acquaintance with 
the synoptics on the part of the Fourth Evangelist can 
scarcely be doubted, that the peculiar use of the term in 
his gospel (see §45) does not point to an independent 
tradition, and that the synoptic gospels were written too 
late to reflect, even on points more important than 


1 On the argument for an earlier existence of the title drawn 
by Charles from Enoch 37-71 (Hist. 0/Doctr. of Future Life , 
214/ [1889]), see § 7. 
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this, what the apostles must have known, as Drummond 
himself would no doubt admit. His weightiest objec¬ 
tion is that the Church would have preferred to invent 
some higher title. But the impression left upon an 
ancient reader of Dan. 7 13 was not that of a frail mortal, 
but rather that of a resplendent celestial being ; and 
the title was not invented, it grew. Driver {l.c.) recog¬ 
nises that all such considerations would have to yield, 

' if it were philologically certain that " the son of man ” 
could not have been an expression used by our Lord. ’ 
That bar-ndfd should not have been understood as 
' man ’ in Galilee in the first century, although it was so 
used in the second, does not seem to him quite prob¬ 
able. He therefore goes to the opposite conclusion that 
bar-nald = ‘ mail ’ may have been so exceedingly common 
that for emphasis Jesus was obliged to use the term 
b'reh dt-?iasd, meaning ‘the Son of man.’ But this 
Christian translation of 0 vtos rod avdpd) ttov, intelligible 
only as a product of dogmatic necessity, would not 
have been understood as ‘ the Son of man ’ but as ‘ the 
son of the Man.’ Realising the precariousness even of 
this assumption, he finally quotes with approval 
Sanday’s opinion that Jesus may have introduced the 
term upon some occasion when he was addressing hi 
Aramaic-speaking fellow-men in—Greek ! It is not easy 
to believe that this Son of man who went forth to seek 


34. SchmiedeTs 
criticism. 


and to save that which was lost presented to his 
Galilman fishermen riddles concerning himself in a 
foreign tongue. 

Even the suggestion of Jansen quoted by Weiss (Predigt 
Jesufl) 155) that Jesus used the Hebrew term ben-dddm, though 
less violent, lacks all probability. It is not apparent why he 
should have translated bar-ndsd into ben-dddm , which was not 
a Messianic title and could not possibly suggest Dan. 7 13. 

The keenest criticism of the new interpretation has 
been made by Schmiedel (Prot. Monatsh., 1898, pp. 

252 ff- 291/:, 1901, pp. 333/:). 
He is unquestionably right in hiving 
down the principle that ' absolute 
credibility should be accorded to that which cannot 
have been invented by a tradition replete with venera¬ 
tion for Jesus because contradicting it, and most clearly 
in instances where, among the evangelists themselves, 
one or another has actually effected a transformation 
out of reverence for Jesus.’ Strangely enough, this 
acute critic has failed to perceive that, if the interpreta¬ 
tion based on the Aramaic is admitted, the passages in 
question furnish most valuable illustrations of his 
principle. Has a man the right to assure his fellow- 
man that his sins are pardoned? The Pharisees assert 
that God alone can pardon sin. Jesus affirms that man 
has the right to do so. This thought was too bold for 
the Church to grasp. She asked, ‘ Who is the man 
that can pardon sins?’ and her answer was, ‘the 
Christ.’ It w'as no doubt because the translator, 
following the custom of the Alexandrian version, 
rendered the phrase literally 6 vibs rod avdpdrrrov rather 
than in good idiomatic Greek d avOpwiros that the say¬ 
ing was preserved at all. 


It is not necessary to assume that the question debated was 
originally connected with a case of healing, and quite, irrelevant 
to ask whether Jesus thought that all men could exercise healing 
power, nor is it at all certain that Jesus would have answered 
such a question in the negative. Jesus declares that the sabbath 
was made for man’s sake, therefore man is also lord of the 
sabbath, and the added remarks show that he regarded the 
whole cult as of less importance than the principle of love 
violated in the charge made against his disciples. But a view 
of the sabbath that put it wholly into the hands of man, was too 
radical for the Church. By the misleading, though probably 
unintentional, turn given to the expression in Greek, she gained 
the comforting assurance that the Christ was lord of the sabbath, 
and would, no douht, lend his authority to any change made in 
his honour. .The more in harmony with the growing veneration 
for Jesus this thought is, the more value must he attached to 
the earlier and so markedly different form revealed by a transla¬ 
tion of the saying back into the original Aramaic. 

In Mt. 820 Jesus used what sounds like a current epigram to 
indicate the vicissitudes of human life. He thought of man’s 
lot, the Church instantly thought of his ; and the greater the 
distance hetween her meditation upon the humiliation of her 
heavenly lord from the general outlook upon human life sug- 
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gesied by the Aramaic saying, the stronger is the presumption 
in favour of the latter. There is pardon, Jesus declares, for 
anything that is said against a man, hut when the Holy Spirit 
that works his mighty deeds through a man is declared to he an 
evil spirit, how can there be forgiveness? While the Aramaic 
saying suggests as the thought of Jesus, that men should he 
willing to forgive whatever may he said against them, hut that 
it is an infinitely more serious matter to call a manifestly good 
spirit possessing a man, Beelzebub ; the Church found it far 
easier to think that Jesus has given the gracious assurance that 
he would pardon even blasphemy against himself, though he 
was the Messiah, possibly because his Messianic glory was 
veiled, hut that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit could not he 
forgiven. When the prophet’s death began to appear to him as 
the inevitable result of his career, he may have comforted his j 
disciples with another word of universal application : ‘ man 
must pass away, hut he will rise again.' Convinced by the i 
testimony of those who had seen him in heavenly visions that he 
had risen from the dead, the Church was better prepared for the 
thought that he had predicted his own death and resurrection i 
than that he had in simple confidence hound up his own destiny I 
with that of humanity. In proportion as the Aramaic sayings | 
thus disclosed differ from the Greek login, presenting concep¬ 
tions that do not, like the latter, ally themselves naturally with 
the developing ecclesiastical appreciation of Jesus, they become 
precious evidences, both of the historical character of jesus and 
of the peculiar type of his teaching. 

Schmietlel also argues the probability of an original 
Messianic reference in Mk. 2 s 8 from Jesus’attitude to 
the law. lie thinks that Jesus mav have been led to 
regard himself as the Messiah bv the practical question 
that he as a reformer was forced to meet, whether the 
validity of the law might be set aside. * The law was 
intended to remain forever. If it must be changed, an 
explicit authorisation by God was of course necessary. 
No prophet had possessed this. It was on the whole 
conceivable only in connection with the new order of 
the world, the coming of the Messianic age. Conse¬ 
quently, only one could be the divine messenger who 
would dare to announce it, the Messiah.' "This in¬ 
genious line of reasoning rests on presuppositions that 
are scarcely tenable. 

Jesus probably believed that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. 
Yet he found in the prophetic rolls the most pointed criticism of 
the cult. Prophets had in the name of God spoken against 
sacrifices, temples, sabbaths, and other ordinances of the law. 
He was manifestly much more influenced by the prophets than 
by the law. Whilst the question of the \ ability of the codes 
might seem one of life and death to a lawyer, it is altogether 
probable that other things seemed far more important to the 
carpenter of Nazareth. The Essenes did not regard it as 
necessary to wait for the Messiah to authorise a remarkably free 
attitude toward the temple service. Galilee was notorious for 
what were regarded in Jerusalem as laxer conceptions. The 
man of Nazareth who went forth from his carpenter's bench, as 
Arnos of old from his sycamore trees, is not likely to have 
scrupled to follow the example of the prophets until he could 
persuade himself that he was, or was destined to become, the 
Messiah for whom some of his countrymen longed. 

In distinction from Eerdmans, Schmidt, and Lietz- 
mann, who had looked upon the Greek translators as 
the agents through whom the designation of ‘ man ’ 
became a Messianic title, Wellhausen thought it possible 
that already the Aramaic bar-ndsd was at one time 
used with this significance. It would indeed be interest¬ 
ing to know whether ‘ Son of man ’ was employed by 
the Aramaic-speaking Christians in the first century, 
and if so, what the form was. Unfortunately, there is 
no evidence on this point. 

We do not know what term in the Hebrew gospel Jerome 
rendered Jililts hominis , nor the age of the pericope m which he 
found it. The Ev. Hier. may well he somewhat earlier. But 
its iwo terms b'reh dt-gabrd and b'rch dt-bar-ndsd are mani¬ 
festly translations of 6 nibs rou aiOptinov, and only the absence of I 
b'rch dt -ndsd is of importance as it may show that this Edessene i 
theological term was not used by the Palestinian Christians. 
The latest interpolations in Enoch 37-71 are of doubtful age and 
provenience (see § 7). As to the fragments of a lost apocalypse 
preserved in the Synoptic gospels, there are too many signs of 
editorial activity in the first of the evangelists, or variants in 
different copies of the Greek text used, to permit a safe judg¬ 
ment particularly on the important point whether in the Aramaic 
original M l. 24 30 and parallels contained the first mention of the 
coming Son of man. It is altogether possible that the usage in 
this Apocalypse was analogous to that in Enoch 46 and 4 Ezra 
13, the man being first introduced and then referred to with a 
demonstrative pronoun that would naturally fall away in the 
Greek when the phrase was understood as a title. 
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If bar-nata had ever developed into a Messianic title 
among the Christians of Palestine, there aid not seem 
to be any reason why they should have substituted for the 
term w hich they must then have supposed Jesus to use, 
such a phrase as brch dt-gabrd. Schmiedel's point that, 
if bar-ndsd could convey to some minds the idea that 
the Messiah was meant, there are no grounds, at least 
so far as the language is concerned, for disputing that 
it may have been so intended by Jesus and understood 
by his immediate disciples, appears to the present 
writer to be well taken. But it touches only an ad¬ 
mission by Well hausen, not necessitated by any un¬ 
mistakable fact. If such a transformation had been 
effected in Jewish-Christian circles before the end of the 
first century, we should expect to find it in Rev. The 
absence of the title in this Christian apocalypse, where 
there were many natural occasions for using it, is far 
more significant than its non-oecurrence in the epistolary 
literature where some such motive as Schmiedel has 
imagined may have been operative. 

Until new evidence, or arguments not long ago 
refuted, shall be adduced in favour of the assumption 

35 Value of l ^ at J eslls s P°^ e Creek, it must be taken 

, ‘ ... for granted that he addressed his hearers 

l0idcai° * n l ^ e Cnlila,-an dialect of the Aramaic. 

argument. Whcn . thi \ is acknowledged, it follows of 
6 necessity that it is the duty of every 

scholar before pronouncing upon the authenticity of 
any saying attributed to Jestis to consider whether it may 
have been wrongly translated. In the performance of 
this duty two difficulties are met with : it is possible only 
to approximate to the original, and the literary material 
by which the Galihean dialect is known apparently 
does not go back farther than to the second century 
A. ix On the other hand, the translation in this case is 
simplified by the fact that 6 eios rou avOpdirov can only 
be the rendering of a form compounded with bar (-12). 
and further facilitated by the circumstance that of terms 
that may be considered, b'reh dt-’ndsd, b'rch dt-gabrd 
and b'reh dt-bar-ndsd must be eliminated. While all 
these are manifestly Christian renderings of the Greek 
term, b'reh dt-ndsd was apparently not used in Palestine, 
b'reh dt-gabrd cannot have been formed as an allusion 
to Dan. 7 13 and as an original Aramaic expression 
would put the emphasis on Joseph, and b'reh dt-bar- 
ndsd is ruled out by the same considerations. The 
only available term, then, is bar-ndsd. 

The examination in detail of Aramaic usage undertaken dur¬ 
ing the last few years, valuable as it has been, was not necessary 
to reach this conclusion. But bar-ndsd means simply ‘man,* 
the individual of the human species, and is the only Aramaic 
form that by its origin and usage has solely this connotation. 
Whilst the term occurs with greater frequency in the literary 
remains of some dialects, there is no reason to believe that it 
was lacking in any (though even this would not be strange), and 
it has the same sense wherever it is found. In Galilee it appears 
to have been used more commonly than in Samaria and Judma. 
Although, in the absence of older literature, no actual occur¬ 
rence of the term before the second century A. p. can be quoted, 
there is no known fact that even remotely indicates that it was 
not employed and understood to have the same meaning a feu- 
generations earlier. 

The phrase translated d elds rod avdpdnrov, therefore, 
naturally conveyed the sense of ‘man. 1 This is pre¬ 
cisely the most appropriate meaning in the passages 
whose authenticity on other grounds is least subject to 
doubt. It is quite possible that in one or another of 
these sayings the indeterminate bar'fiat, ‘a man,' was 
originally used, or that the emphatic ending had already 
lost its force. It would then imply only a natural mis¬ 
apprehension, and no violence, if such an utterance as 
' A man may pardon sins ’ should have been interpreted, 

' Even a man—viz., this man,’ or ' Though I am a man, 

I have the right to pardon sins ’ ; and the question as 
to the authority involved may (so Wellhausen) have 
assisted in giving the impression that Jesus referred to 
himself. But from this understanding of the phrase to 
the conception that Jesus designated by it his Messiah- 
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ship the distance is very great. A person speaking 
Aramaic might of course refer to a third person as ‘ The 
man,’ if he had already introduced him. There seems 
to be no instance of this among the recorded sayings of 
Jesus. There is not the slightest evidence that 4 the man ’ 
was a current Messianic title, and the natural impression 
upon a person to whom Aramaic was the vernacular, 
that a speaker employing the term bar-ndsd referred to 
man in general, any man, renders it exceedingly im¬ 
probable that this phrase, without further qualification, 
can ever have been used as a designation of the 
Messiah. Since, in spite of this fact, 6 vi. r. a. is 
sometimes put upon the lips of Jesus where the generic 
use is out of the question, the recourse to the Aramaic 
furnishes a most valuable criterion of genuineness. 

But if bar-ndfd meant simply ‘man,’ why was it 
_ f translated 6 vlos rod avOpunrov, and not 

3 /V * ® rce d dudpcoiros ? The answer is to be found 

t e Gres partly in the Greek version of the OT, 
trans a ion. anc j p art jy j n t ] ie development of thought 
in Greek-speaking Christian circles. 

The Hebrew ben-dddm was by 0 as a rule rendered tnos 
avOpujiTOv (inos avQpuTTuv Job 10 21, vibs yrjyei'ovs many MSS 
Jer. 49 33), and so also bar-ends in Dan. 7 13 (0 and 0 ). The 
plural b' ne diidm is translated viol avOpuTnov, 1 S. 18 19 2 S. 7 14 
Is. 52 14 Mic. 56 Prov. 8431 Ps. 57 5 140 2, and oi viol run> 
avOpojnojv, Joell 12 and frequently in Prov. ; line Zia-adam is 
translated oi viol dvOpujiruiv in 1 K. 8 39, and 01 viol tuiv dvOputTruji' 
in Gen. 11 5 2 Ch. 0 30 Ps. 33 13 145 12. Of most import¬ 

ance is the usage in Ecclus., where the Hebrew has uniformly 
b'ne lui-dddm and this seems originally to have been rendered 
everywhere oi viol tov ai'Spoiirov (1 13 238 3 18 f. 21 811 93), 
oi viol rd»v dvdpuiTroiy occurring only sporadically in MSS as a 
correction and viol dvdpdnrov as an alternative reading in 821 
(///* 147 149, Aid.). It is significant that Aquila also 

has oi viol tov avOpunov in 8 11 where his text has been pre¬ 
served. To a Greek this could scarcely have conveyed any 
other idea than ‘the sons of the man,’ the man being some 
particular person previously mentioned. Aquila, as well as 
the translator of Ecclus., thought in Aramaic, had b' ne 'ndsd in 
mind, and used dvOpuTros as a collective after the fashion of 
'ndsd. In Dan. 5 21 mibbene endsd is simply rendered 

djro tmv avGpuyiTMV (©). Instead of following this example and 
rendering bar-ndsd by 6 avOpiovo^, the Christian translator 
adopted the more common custom observed in the Greek version 
and particularly what seems to have been its most recent form 
seen in Ecclus. 

A Hellenistic Jew familiar with Aramaic would, 
therefore, be quite likely to divine behind 0 t>ld? tov 
dvdpcbirov an original bar-nasd, whilst a Greek, naturally 
inquiring who the dvdpwiros was, would be puzzled by 
the expression. If this conceivably caused a hesitancy 
in some minds to employ it, it certainly was to many 
an additional reason for its use. The air of mystery 
surrounding it made it peculiarly fitting as a secret 
intimation of Messiahship. It is manifest that the 
phrase is not a fresh translation of a Semitic original in 
every place where it occurs. Possibly this is not the 
case anywhere. It may have been employed in oral 
teaching and in earlier writings before any of our 
gospels were written, and adopted by the evangelists as 
an already current designation. The use of d uids rod 
dvdpunrov, not only in passages where the employment 
in the Greek Bible of dvOptoiros as if it were a collective 
like ’ndsd rendered it possible to see through it a bar- 
ndsd in the ordinary sense of ‘ man,’ but also where this 
would have been impossible, inevitably leads to the con¬ 
clusion that it may be necessary to distinguish between 
passages having different claims to authenticity. 

The idea that we possess in the Synoptic gospels 
accurate transcripts of the words of Jesus is already 

37 N d f a ^ anc ^ one( ^ when the 69 occurrences are 

literary 0 * rec * ucec * to 39 * 4 °« or 4 2 by eliminating 
.... ^ what are deemed unmistakable duplicates. 

For if the 22 passages (see § 12) thus 
duplicated are examined, a substantial agreement is 
indeed found, but not absolute identity, and the differ¬ 
ences are sometimes such as cannot be accounted for 
by a more or less accurate rendering of an assumed 
Aramaic original. 


In the case of the 17 passages found only in Mt. or 
Lk., some are obviously duplicates of sayings already 
recorded within these gospels, others have synoptic 
parallels in which the phrase does not occur, and others 
still are manifestly later glosses. While a priori there 
is no reason to question the possibility of a genuine 
utterance having been preserved only in one gospel, on 
examination the decidedly secondary character of all 
these seventeen instances becomes apparent. 

Not only is Mt. 10 23 without a parallel in Lk. 12 m/., but the 
whole section Mt. 10 17-25 predicting the sufferings of the 
apostles reflects a time when the missionary activity of the 
Church was still confined to Israel. The allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion of the parable of the tares, found only in Mt. 13 37-41, shows 
the strong feeling against Antinomianism in the early Church 
but also the wisdom with which some of her leaders left the 
punishment of heretics for the Messiah when he should appear. 
It is generally recognised that the Evangelist wrote this com¬ 
mentary. On Mt. IO13, see § 39. In Nit. 10 28 the ‘Son of 
Man ’ coming in his kingdom has probably taken the place of 
‘ the kingdom of heaven,’ as is suggested by Lk. 9 27, where ‘ the 
kingdom of God ' is used, and Mk. 9 1, where it is expanded into 
‘the kingdom of God already come with power.’ When Mt. 
1928./I is compared with Lk.1829 and Mk.1029, it is clearly seen 
that each evangelist has modified the utterance or registered a 
peculiar tradition. While Lk. seems to he nearer the original, 
the omission of ‘lands’ is in harmony with his general attitude, 
and ‘kingdom of God’ is his synonym for the more idiomatic 
‘kingdom of heaven.’ Instead of ‘for the sake of the kingdom 
of heaven,’ Mk. has ‘for my sake and for the gospel’s sake,’ 
specifies the future blessings, and significantly adds ‘ with perse¬ 
cutions ’; Mt. introduces the answer by 28 and has ‘for my 
name’s sake.’ If ‘the sign of the Son of man’ in Mt. 

243 oa had formed a part of the original apocalypse, it is likely 
to have been preserved by Mk. and Lk. (see § 41). The com¬ 
mentators have not yet discovered what the sign is. Was it a 
flame of fire (2 Thess. 1 8) or a cross? In either case, this 
additional feature would not be very old. On Mt. 2031, see 
§ 41. The statement of a fact (Mk. 14 1 f. Lk. 22 1 /) has been 
changed into a prediction in Mt. 262. Instead of r for the sake 
of the Son of man’ in Lk. O22, Mt. 5 n has ‘for my sake,’ but 
even this is a later addition. When Lk. 12 8 is compared 

with Mt. 10 32 it is apparent that Kay 16 in the latter place is 
more original than the title, but also that the whole verse is 
secondary. Lk. 17 20-22 is not in harmony with what follows, 
and Paul, Wernle, and Holtzmann have rightly pointed out the 
disenchantment of the Church expressed in 17 22. Jiilicher 

(Gleichnisreden Jesu, 2 288) recognises that Lk. IS 8^ is a late 
addition similarly expressing the painful disappointment as 
regards the parousia. The beautiful comment, Lk. 19 io. may 
be this evangelist s trihute to Jesus, or an interpolation in this 
place as in Mt.lSn. The exhortation, Lk. 2134-36, is un¬ 
doubtedly, as Wernle ( Syn. Fragc, 17) observes, the work of 
Lk. himself. Holtzmann thinks that Lk.. 2248 is also a creation 
of the evangelist and calls attention to its rhetorical character 
(//C,< 2 ) 1901, p. 414). In Mt. 21)50 the text is scarcely sound, 
and the account of Judas’ treason is of doubtful historicity (see 
Judas Iscariot, §§ 7, 10). It is possible, however, that Lk. 
22 48 goes back to an Aramaic original that conveyed the sense : 
‘ Is it with a kiss that thou betrayest a man (bar-ndsd)^ ’ And 
Mt. 2t>5o may originally have had as a variant ‘ Why dost thou 
betray (impel for wapaSiSu)?) a friend ? ’ Two men in dazzling 
raiment, evidently angels, remind the women in Lk. 27 7 that 
Jesus had predicted the death and resurrection of the son of 
man. Addresses by angels do not belong to history. How 
little Lk. cared for mere verbal accuracy is seep in the fact that 
the quotation made by the angel does not quite correspond to 
any prediction recorded. 

A study of these passages shows with what freedom 
savings of Jesus were certainly modified and apparently 
created. 

If words occurring only in one gospel are naturally 
somewhat more open to suspicion than those found in 
two or three, it must be remembered, on the other 
hand, that the presumption in favour of genuineness 
does not necessarily increase by duplication, as it may 
only imply the copying of one evangelist by another or 
the use of a common source. The reliability of any 
saying must then ultimately depend upon the general 
trustworthiness of the document where it first appeared 
or the current of tradition it registered. 

To assume, as many scholars do, that the evangelical tradition 
has been preserved in its purity in Mk. is to draw.a very rash 
conclusion from the doubtful theory of Mk.’s priority. The 
fact that no passage containing the phrase is found in Mk. that 
is not also found in Mt., or Lk., or both, only shows that Mk. 
remained free from some of the later additions to the other 
synoptics. It often happens, however, that it is the text of 
higher age and greater prestige that because of its wider use is 
most enriched in that way*. Thus our best Greek MS of Ecclus. 
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has the greatest number of interpolations, while far inferior 
MSS are relatively free from additions to the text (see Schmidt, 

‘ Eeclesiasticus ’ in Temple Bible). 

The evidence of later expansions of Mt. , most clearly 
presented by Hilgenfeld, is constantly increasing, and 
new indications of similar accretions to the original Lk. 
already suggested by Marcion’s gospel, are forthcoming. 
The assumption that Mk.'s conception of Jesus’ attitude 
to the Messiahship was different from that of Mt. and 
Lk. and more historical can scarcely maintain itself 
after Wrede’s criticism. As the prejudice in favour of 
Mk., based on a shorter text and a supposed correcter 
view of Jesus’ career, is removed, and the different 
versions of each saying are compared and tested in their 
presumable Aramaic form, an impartial survey of the 
facts will show at once how far all the synoptics are 
from reflecting accurately the words of Jesus without 
losing touch altogether with the oldest tradition, and in 
what sense the earliest testimony as to the succession of 
these gospels, representing the order as Mt. , Mk. , and 
Lk., is to be accepted. It will then be seen that there 
are passages in Mt. and Lk., not found in Mk., that 
may go back to original sayings of Jesus ; that the 
only passage found in Mk. and Lk., but not in Mt., 
cannot be regarded as authentic ; that there is no 
genuine saying preserved in Lk. that is not also found 
in Mt. ; that there are passages in Mk. as well as in 
Mt. and Lk. that are clearly of very late origin ; and 
that there are passages in Mk. as well as in Mt. and 
Lk. in which the phrase may go back to an original 
bar-nasa even after the episode at Caesarea Philippi. 

Among the eight passages found only in Mt. and Lk., Mt. 
8 20 (Lk. if 58), II 19 (7 34), and 12 32 a (12 ion) probably go back 
to original utterances of Jesus (see § 38); 12 40 (1130) is an 
interpolation particularly clumsy in Alt.; 24 27 37 39(17 24 2030) 
belong to the synoptic apocalypse (see § 41), and 21) 44 (12 40) is 
recognised by Jiilicher ( l.c . 2142 Jf.) as a later gloss. Among 
the live found in Mt. and Mk., Mt. 17 9 (9 8) refers to the vision 
on the mountain. In Jesus’ lifetime, not even his most intimate 
disciples had had anything to relate concerning his luminous 
heavenly body. Did this necessarily exclude the possibility of 
a vision of this body before his death? Not to the minds of the 
evangelists, since they had accustomed themselves to the 
thought that Jesus had forbidden all such disclosures concern¬ 
ing himself before he should rise from the dead. This vision 
(opa/xa) is thus an anticipation of the vision that spread the 
belief in his resurrection. The Elijah question, Mt. 17 10-13 
(Mk. 911-13), consequently had no connection originally with 
what precedes; the text in Mk. is late and confused (so also 
Wernle, l.c., 133), whilst that in Mt. is in good order and the 
conclusion may be a rendering of ‘So must a man suffer 

by them,’ referring to John the Baptist. Mt. 2O28 (Mk. IO45) 
comments retrospectively on the exemplification in the life and 
death of Jesus of the principle he nas just laid down. Lk. 
22 27-30 is a later and less valuable interpretation that curiously 
misunderstands the thought that Jesus wished to convey. Mt. 
20 24^ (Mk. 14 2i/>) occurs in an interpolation which breaks the 
connection between 20 2 1 <7 and 26 (14 18 and 22) with an account 
that has been placed by Lk. at the end (22 21-23) and even there 
is probably unhistorical. The occurrence of the phrase in Mt. 
20 45 (Mk. 14 41), not found in Lk. where the connection is 
better, is no doubt to be explained by the place Judas gained 
in Christian legend (so Wellhausen). (On Mk. 831 [Lk. 922], 
see § 40.) 

Among the eight passages found in all the Synoptics, Mt. 96 
(Mk. 2 10 Lk. 624) and INI t. 12 8 (Mk. 2 28 Lk. O5) probably go 
back to original utterances. Mt. 10 27 (Mk. 838 Lk. 926) is 
clearly a later addition, further transformed by Mk. and Lk. 
Mt. 17 22 (Mk. 9 31 Lk. 9 44) and Mt. 20 18 (Mk. 10 33 Lk. IS 31) 
is a prediction of his death (see § 40). Mt. 27 30^ (Mk. 13 26 
Lk. 21 27) belongs to the Synoptic apocalypse (see § 41). Mt. 
2024« (Mk. 14 2irt Lk.2222) belongs to the interpolation con¬ 
sidered above. The absence of.disciples witnessing the scene, 
the conflict with judicial practice, the absurdity of the false 
testimony, the failure to produce any statement that a Jewish 
court could have construed into blasphemy, and the contra¬ 
dictions and evident Christian colouring render it extremely 
difficult to believe in the historical character of the trial before 
the Sanhedrin. (Cp Synedrium.) In Mt. 2 f>64 Jesus answers 
the question whether he is the Messiah ‘thou sayest it,’ in Lk. 
22 69 ‘ye say that I am.' The plain import is ‘You say that 1 
am the Messiah, but 1 have made no such statement.’ It is 
significant that these two evangelists should have hesitated to 
put upon the lips of Jesus an affirmative answer even under 
oath. So strong was the tradition that Jesus did not in his life¬ 
time claim to be the Messiah, so firm the conviction that he 
guarded his secret to the end. They felt justified only in 
ascribing to him a covert reference to the Messiah in the third 
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person and with the secret name. Mk. (14 62) lacks some of the 
expressions in Mt. and Lk. f hut departs widely from the earlier 
tradition by making Jesus acknowledge his Messiahship. Cp 
the searching criticism of Brandt (Ev. Gesch. 53 jf.\ 

I n view of this indispensable literary criticism, it is of no 
small importance that it is possible by turning the Greek 

38 Genuine lo $ lil iuto the verna cu)arof Jesus to ob- 

sayings during J ain s T e sayin P at once 50 differem 
Galilean froni the P revai,in g conceptions of the 
period ear b' Church and so bold and original 
^ * as to raise the strongest presumption in 

favour of their genuineness. Such are, in the first 
place, Mt. 9 6 and 12 8 (and parallels), found in all the 
synoptics. In the former case the question is debated 
whether a man has a right to assure another man that 
his sins are pardoned. The Pharisees maintain that 
God alone can pardon sin. They probably regarded 
absolution in the name of God as a priestly function. 
There is no evidence that the Jews expected the Messiah 
to forgive sins, and no intimation that Jesus looked 
upon this as a privilege to be exercised only by himself. 
On the contrary, he enjoins his disciples to use this 
power (Mt. 18 i 8 ). Such a simple assurance of forgive¬ 
ness, flowing from a living faith in a heavenly father’s 
love, was to Jesus no sacerdotal act. Any man had a 
right to extend it. 

In Mt. 128 the generic meaning is equally clear. The 
disciples having eaten corn as they passed through the 
field, are accused of breaking the sabbath. Jesus 
defends them by quoting the example of David, who ate 
of the shewbread, which, according to the law, he had no 
right to do, and gave his followers permission to do so. 
The point is not that David and his ‘ greater son ’ may 
take liberties with God’s law which would be wrong for 
others, but clearly that so godly a man as David 
recognised that the sustenance of life was in God’s eyes 
more important than the maintenance of the cult. 
Lest this should be misunderstood, he adds another 
argument. The law permits the priests to work on the 
sabbath, thus regarding the commanded cessation of 
labour as less important than the maintenance of divine 
worship. The thought is not that he and his had 
priestly rights, for they had none, and Jesus had no 
interest in the sacrificial cult, as the next statement 
shows. Hut even from the standpoint of the law there 
were things more important than the enjoined cessation 
of work. Man was not made for the sabbath, but the 
sabbath for man ; therefore man is also lord of the 
sabbath. This conclusion alone is relevant to the 
argument. If it were necessary to prove that the 
Messiah might break the law or authorise his disciples 
to do so, how could so startling a proposition be 
established by the general consideration that the sabbath 
was made for man’s sake ? There is indeed no evidence 
that the Jews expected the Messiah to violate or abrogate 
the divinely given law. The very suggestion would 
probably have produced a shock. If Jesus really 
desired to convince his hearers that the Messiah had a 
right to dispense from obedience to the law and that he 
was the Messiah, he must have understood that what 
was needed for that purpose was a reference to a recog¬ 
nised Messianic passage ascribing such powers to the 
Messiah or a firmly-rooted tradition to this effect, and a 
straightforward presentation and vindication of his 
claims, all the more necessary if he did not wish his 
Messiahship to be taken in a political sense. Were it 
possible that the Aramaic word he used for * Son of 
man ’ could have been interpreted as a Messianic title, 
the impression left on the Pharisees would still have 
been that he had defended law-breaking on the ground 
that the lower, the sabbath, must yield to the higher, 
man, and had made such a sweeping application of a 
general principle, true enough in certain circumstances, 
as would allow any man to set aside any ordinance of 
God. 

‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the heavens 
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have nests, but a man has nowhere to lay his head * 
(Mt. 820) may be a proverb quoted by Jesus or an 
epigram coined on the spot. In either case the scribe 
no doubt saw the hint quickly. Man’s life is full of 
danger and uncertainty. Where will he reside to¬ 
morrow? Nature cares for the beasts; they are not 
driven from home and hearth for their convictions. 
The thought probably never occurred to the scribe that 
this Galilaean teacher had in the same breath announced 
himself as the Messiah, and complained that though he 
was so great a man he neither owned a house nor had 
a lodging-place. 

The enemies of Jesus charged him with performing 
his cures by the aid of Beelzebub. In this he saw a 
blasphemy, because he felt that his success in curing the 
sick was due to a divine spirit that possessed him. Yet 
he was careful to distinguish between an attack upon a 
fellow-man and a denunciation of the spirit operating 
through him. Therefore he says, 4 If any one speaks 
against a man, that may be pardoned, but he that 
speaks against the Holy Spirit can have no pardon ’ 
(Mt. 1232). No person in the audience could have 
understood him to say: 4 You may blaspheme the 

Messiah with impunity, but not the Holy Ghost,’ The 
distinction is clearly between the divine spirit and the 
human instrumentality. 

Wellhausen prefers the reading in Mk. 3 28 /. and assumes 
that a misunderstanding arose through the original reading in 
Lk. 12 10 which, on the basis of the ahsence of \6yov in Marcion, 
he translates into Aramaic and renders ‘all that is said by man ' 
(NwUI.dS '1 Sr)* This is an ingenious suggestion ; but an 
omission on the part of Mk. seems more probahle than such a 
misapprehension. For, whether the words were uttered by 
Jesus or not, they seem to have originated in some such reflec¬ 
tion as we find in 1 S. 2 25. 


In Mt. 11 19 Jesus may be rightly represented as 
having said 4 John comes neither eating nor drinking 
and they say, He has a devil ; a man comes who eats 
and drinks and they say, Behold a glutton and a wine- 
bibber.’ 

The account in Mt. 16 13-20 of Jesus’ question to the 
disciples giving occasion for Peter’s confession has 
Th Vi manifestly suffered by later expansions. 
39 . I he phrase s h is ^ ponti f lcal diploma presented 
not used at ,, ■ , 

p to Peter m vv. 17-19. Such also the 

hilf 1 ” 6 ^" addition 4 the Son of the living God ’ in 

P ’ v. 16. In v. 13 a second question has 

been preserved in Syr. Sin. Namely, 4 Who is this Son 
of man ? ’ added to the first, 4 What do men say con¬ 
cerning me ? ’ ‘ This ’ may perhaps be put to the 

account of the Syriac translator (so Schmiedel). But 
it is also possible that 4 Who is this man {bar-nd&i) ? ’ 
is a gloss already in the Aramaic, leading the later 
glossator to introduce by contrast the title of Christ’s 
divinity. It is evident that the interpolator lived 
at a period when the supremacy of the Roman See 
was being established. At that time the term 4 Son of 
man ’ would be understood to denote the human nature 
as distinct from the divine. Apart from these additions, 
Mt. seems to have preserved an earlier text than Mk. 
827 ff. and Lk. 9 18 ff. Desirous to proclaim the coming 
of the kingdom of heaven in Jerusalem also, Jesus 
apparently hesitated on the ground that it might be 
taken as a political movement. Hence, the question as 
to what men thought of him. If the answer was 
reassuring so far as the people were concerned, seeing 
that they looked upon him as a prophet and not as an 
aspirant to Messiahship, he had to reckon also with the 
attitude of his own disciples. When Peter, utterly mis¬ 
understanding the question as to their views, took the 
occasion to express his own hope, Jesus was obliged to 
* command the disciples that they should not say to any 
man that he was the Messiah,’ as it is emphatically put 
in Mt. 

According to Mk. 831 (Lk. 922) Jesus announced his 
death and resurrection after three days immediately 
upon Peter’s confession. Of this Mt. knows nothing. 


The first reference to the sufferings of the Son of 
man are found in Mt. 17 12 (Mk. 9i2l, 
But here it is probable that the 
original Aramaic conveyed the sense 
‘so must a man {bar-rial) suffer by 
them.’ For ‘ the disciples understood 
that hespoke to them concerning John the 
Baptist,’ v. 13. Later, this would naturally be mis¬ 
understood as a reference to himself. The original 
form of Mt. 20 28 (Mk. 10 45) may have been ‘ Man has 
not come {sc. into the world) to be served, but to serve.’ 
When this was applied to Jesus, the dogma of the 
* ransom ’ seems to have been added. 


40. Basis of 
predictions 
of 

death and 
resurrection. 


In Clem. Horn. 12 29 (ed. Schwegler) Peter quotes the 
following words of Jesus : ra ayaOa eAOetv 6el, fxaKapi 09 5 e 
81 0$ €p\€rat * o/xottus <al ra kokcl avay/cjj eAfleli', oval 8 e 5c’ ov 
€o\eraL. The work in which this is found probably dates from 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius (161-180); cp Hilgenfeld, Clem. 
Recog. and Hotn., 1848, p. 305^., ZlCTh., 1869, p. 353, I'.in l. 
p. 42. The same saying is reported by Aphraates: ‘ good is 
sure to corne and it is well with him through whom it comes; 
evil also must come, hut woe to him through whom it comes ’ 
(5 1, ed. Graflin). Aphraates used Tatian’s Diatessaron. The 
generic sense of bar-ndsd in each part of this section, naturally 
enough applied to Jesus and Judas in Mt. 2»> 24 Mk.1441 l.k. 
22 22, was consequently still preserved in the middle of the 
second century. 

Of the two passages found in all the synoptics, Mt. 
1722 (Mk. 9 31 Lk.944) and Mt. 20 18 (Mk. 10 33 Lk. 
1831), the latter furnishes a more natural situation. 
That Jesus cannot have predicted in detail his death 
and resurrection after three days or on the third day, is 
evident to all critical students. But the difficulty of 
suppressing the political hopes of his followers and the 
prejudices and opposition he was sure to encounter in 
Jerusalem may well have filled his mind with forebodings 
of evil. He fell back, however, upon the conviction 
that the highest good, the kingdom of heaven, would 
come, and that it would be well with any man who 
assisted in its coming and suffered for its sake. He no 
doubt believed in a resurrection of the dead, although 
his idea seems to have been nearer the Essene than the 
Pharisaic conception. As Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
had been raised out of death into an eternal life with 
God, so he expected to be raised, Mt. 2223^ (Mk. 12 
13^ Lk. 20 20^ ). This hope he may have expressed 
by some such word as 4 man must pass away but he 
will rise again.’ Even this would be improbable, if 
Pfleiderer were right in assuming that Jesus cherished 
no doubts as to the outcome of his mission to Jerusalem. 

Considering Lk. 22 3 6 as a genuine saying of Jesus, 
Pfleiderer {A r etv World , 1899, p. 431 ff) concludes 
that, as he ordered his disciples to buy swords, probably 
to defend themselves against hired assassins, he cannot 
have gone to Jerusalem with the 4 purpose of dying there 
as a sacrifice for the sin of the world, but of contending 
and conquering.’ It might be said that, if he advised 
his followers to arm themselves, the thought of danger 
and death must have been present with him. But it is 
exceedingly improbable that he ever gave any such 
counsel. If he had actually urged his followers to sell 
their very garments in order to purchase swords, without 
explaining his purpose, he must have contemplated a 
coup d'tlat and there would have been plenty of swords 
at his disposal, but there would have been a certain 
disingenuousness in his rebuke, Mt. 2652, so thoroughly 
in harmony with the doctrine of non-resistance he had 
preached, since he was himself responsible for the 
presence of the sword and the notion that it would be 
an urgent necessity. The earlier tradition in 

Mt. and Mk. knows nothing of such a command given 
by Jesus ; but it preserved the fact that one of the 
disciples had drawn a sword and cut off a man’s ear. 
How was this sword to be accounted for ? Jesus had 
ordered it. For what purpose? Lk. 2227 gives the 
answer, 4 This which is written must be accomplished 
in me, “And he was reckoned with the lawless.”’ 
Jesus, of course, did not go to Jerusalem in order to 
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die, but to proclaim the good news of the kingdom. 
Nevertheless he no doubt realised the dangers of the 
situation and only put his life into jeopardy because he 
deemed it necessary for the accomplishment of his work, 
sustained the while by the hope that the kingdom of 
heaven would come in the world and to himself a share 
in the resurrection from the dead. 

In Mt.244-36 'the Son of man’ occurs five times; 
in Mk. 135-32 only once, and in Lk. 21 8-36 twice. 

_ Mt. 2430^(Mk. 13 26 Lk. 21 27), which is alike 

41. rhe in all the synoptics, has no doubt been drawn 

Synoptic from the last apocalypse. Before it Mt. intro- 
Apocalvose c i uces the term twice—viz., in 24 27 which is also 

^ • f ount i j n Lk. 1724 and in 2430*1 which has no 

parallel. The second occurrence in Lk. (21 3^) is also without a 
duplicate ; while Mt. 2437 39 correspond to Lk. 17 26 30. 

If tlie passage which the three gospels have in common 
was the first in the original apocalypse that referred to 
the Son of man, it may well be that it conveyed the 
meaning, 4 they shall see a man coming on the clouds 
of heaven,'and he will, etc. If Mt. 24 27 actually pre¬ 
ceded it, this sense would not be possible ; but there is 
no certainty that the original has been reproduced 
exactly or in order. Until further discoveries shall have 
been made, it will remain most probable that 4 the 
man ’ was first introduced as 4 a man,’ as in En. 40 and 
4 Ezra 13 . This apocalypse may not originally have 
been put upon the lips of Jesus. When its fragments 
once secured a place in the synoptic gospels, the in¬ 
fluence upon the conception of the term 4 Son of man ' 
must have been profound. If even d vi os tov apOpuirov 
to persons familiar with Aramaic might still have con¬ 
veyed the sense of bar-ndsd (see § 36), the man coming 
with the clouds or appearing as a lightning flash was too 
plainly the celestial being described in Dan. 7 13 to be 
considered as referring to man in general. A new 
mode of thought was naturally given to familiar utter¬ 
ances. It was this heavenly man who had been without 
a home on earth, who had authority over the sabbath 
and the right to pardon sins, who had suffered at the 
hands of men and predicted his advent in glory and 
power. The title was substituted for the personal 
pronoun ; old sayings were modified, new ones formed. 
Where Jesus had spoken of the kingdom of heaven 
whose coming he expected, the Church spoke of the Son 
of man for whose coming she eagerly looked. Among 
the new creations none is grander than the judgment 
scene in Mt. 25 . Its chief significance lies not so much 
in the fact that the judge identifies himself with his 
brethren, or that the nations are judged by their treat¬ 
ment of the Christians, as in the fact that they are 
judged exclusively by moral tests : men’s eternal welfare 
is determined by their unconscious goodness in dealing 
with their humblest fellow-men. 


An indication of the date of the synoptic apocalypse in its 
Christian form may he found in the circumstance that it follows 
in Mt. immediately upon a passage that in all probability 
belonged to the tov Oeov, as Strauss has shown (ZlVl'Jt., 

1863, p. 84 jff,'.). This 4 Wisdom of Cod’ cannot have been 
written long before the end of the first century, as it contains an 
allusion to the murder of Zechariah b. IJaraehia during the siege 
of Jerusalem (cp Jos. BJ iv. 04 335, 343]). 


Jerome ( Vir. III. 2) affirms that in the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to the Hebrews, which he had translated into 
r . Greek and Latin, the statement was 
- S P made that Jesus after his resurrec¬ 
tion, 1 took bread, blessed, brake, and 
gave it to James the Just, saying, 
**my brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of man 
{jilius hotninis) has risen from those that sleep.”’ 
Hilgenfeld (ZlVTh. , 1899) thinks that the Aramaic 
phrase translated by Jerome was b'reh db- /idId. 


according to 
Hebrews. 


It would be interesting, in all these circumstances, to know 
what Aramaic term Jerome found in his gospel, and of utmost 
importance if it could be proved that the copy he saw in the 
library at Caesarea was a faithful transcript of the Gospel 
written by Matthew. In its original form, the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews may indeed have been of very high age, and 
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have served as a basis for the first Greek gospel. That it was 
nameless, as Handmann thinks ( l/eb. Kv 1888, p. 115), is not 
probable. The most natural supposition is that it was ascribed 
to Matthew. Whether such a tradition was correct, may be 
doubted. But, like all other gospels, it undoubtedly underwent 
many changes ; and this particular pericope, at least in the form 
represented by Jerome, can scarcely have had a place in the 
first draft. 


As b'reh dt Y - mUd apparently was not used by 
Palestinian Christians, b'reh df-gabrd is more probable. 
Hut it may even be questioned whether Jerome wrote 
filius hominis, as Gregory of 'l ours quotes the words : 
‘Surge, Jacobe, eomede, quia jam a mortuis resitrre.xi ’ 
(Hist. Franc. I21). 

It is the merit of IJetzmann to have called attention 
to the fact that outside of the NT the phrase occurs for 
the first time in Marcion, and was 


43. Marcion’s 


used by different Gnostic schools. 


^ ' Marcion’s gospel seems to have had 

this term in the same places as the canonical Lk., 
except that 72935 1130-32 188 31-34 were not found in 
his gospel. 


From Mareion’s acquaintance with it, Lietzmann draws the 
conclusion that it originated in Asia Minor before the year 
90 a . d . It is not apparent why this year should have been 
chosen. Harnack’s conjecture (Chron. 298 Jf.) is based on an 
obscure and manifestly corrupt passage in Clement of Alex¬ 
andria. Lipsius placed Marcion’s birth at least twenty years 
later, and his arrival in Rome in 143/4 (ZlVT/t., 1867, p. 75^). 
Tertullian’s statement that Marcion was the son of a bishop is 
scarcely more reliable than that of Megelhius, that he was him¬ 
self a bishop (cp Meyboom, Marcion en de Marcionieten , 
342^). But, apart from this, there is no evidence that Marcion 
as a child was familiar with the gospel he quoted in Rome in 
the time of Pius (cp also Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch. 329^). 


According to I re me us (Adv. hevr. i. 30 i -31 2) the 
Gnostics called the primeval light, the father of all 
44 Use of lhin S s ’ Npuros avdpwTTos ( primus homo), 
term bv anc * ^ ie ^ rst l ^ ou S^ lt (^ v ^ota) emanating 
Gnostics fr° m Aeere/)os avOpuiros (secundus 
homo), or vios avOpdirov (Jilius hominis). 
This t'tds avOpcbirov was not, however, identical with 
the Christ who, in their opinion, was the offspring of 
1 the first man ’ and 4 the second man ’ with 4 the holy 
spirit,’ while the man Jesus, son of Yaldabaoth and the 
Virgin Mary, was conceived of as the earthly tabernacle 
in which the Christ took up his abode. Hippolytus 
(Fhilosophumena, 56 -n 10 9) reports that the Naasenes 
(c s na = serpent), or Phrygian Ophites, also worshipped 
the ‘man’ (apOpcoiros), and the 4 Son of man’ (t 4 ds 
apOpcoTTov) as a unity of father and son, the father 
probably being designated as Adamas (c'»n). 

In the Evangelinm Mar ice, a Gnostic work earlier than 
Irenanis, the highest being is called UpioTaiOpionos (cp K. 
Schmidt, SBAJl’, 1896, p. 843 and in a somewhat later 
form of this Gnosis the 4 Man of light/ Adamas, occurs (id. in 
TV 8297 309 jf. 658); and the perfect and true man (hentinem 
f'er/ectnm et veruni) called Adamas, belongs to the circle of 
divine beings manifesting Barbelo, the father and the son, in 
the thought of the Barbelo-Gnostics (Iren. 1 29). When the 
‘Heavenly Dialogue,’ quoted by Celsus in his ‘True Word * 
(al)out 177 A. !>.), declared that the Son of Man (6 vio? tov av- 
Optonov) was mightier than a god (Origen, Contr. Cels. 8 15), 
this god was no douht^Yaldabaoth whom his mother, Sophia, 
had to rebuke by a reminder that above him were 4 the father of 
all. the first man, and the man, 44 the son of man,”’ according 
to Irenanis. Valentinus also gave the first place in the pleroma 
to the npoiov aePpioTros (Clement, Strom, ii. 836), and Monohnos 
represented the divinity as man, and in so far as it is revealed, 
as 4 Son of man " (see Grill, l.c., 355). 


The evident kinship between the Ophite system and 
the thought ascribed to Simon of Gitta, renders it not 
improbable that the founder of the movement already 
was familiar with these designations for the highest 
beings. His saying in regard to the divine manifesta¬ 
tion as son in Judrea, as father in Samaria, and as holy 
spirit in the other nations ( Philos . 619) is most readily 
understood in harmony with whatever else is known of 
his views, if it is assumed that he asserted the divinity 
of man on the basis of the acknowledged humanity of 
God, finding in Judaism, Samaritantsm, and paganism, 
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in Jesus, himself, and Helena, manifestations of that 
divinely human life symbolised by the already extant 
figures of 1 the man,’ the ' Son of man/ and the feminine 
spirit in the pleroma. 

That the Ophites existed before Christianity, their 
doctrine being a mixture of Egyptian and Jewish ideas, 
has been suggested by Baur ( Christliche Gnosis, 194 ff. 
[dc 835]), by Lipsius, who preferred to think of Syrian 
rather than Egyptian influences as preponderating 
(ZIVTh., 1863, p. 718/), and by Lietzmann, who 
quotes Philaster, 1 1, as showing, that they ' argued their 
heresies before the coming of Christ.’ Lietzmann, 
however, is of the opinion that ‘ man ’ as a divine name 
can only have originated as a designation of the heavenly 
prototype of the Messiah appearing on earth, called 
even in early times ' the second man,’ though the term 
is actually found only in late Rabbinic writings, and 
that the Christian Ophites continued to use these 
titles, naturally adopting 6 ulds rod avdpwirov for d 
Scvrepos AvOpwiros. But Grill is probably right in 
pointing out an Indian origin for this conception 
348^). 

The Vedic Purusha— i.e., ‘man’—is a designation of the 
universe, the macrocosm being conceived after the analogy of 
the microcosm. A distinction is made, however, in Rig i'cda 
10 90 between Purusha as the absolute being, and Purusha as 
the firstborn, and for this derived primeval existence the term 
Narayana, ‘the one like a man/ ‘the son of man’ is used 
(Maltana rdyanct-Upanishad , 11). Gnostic speculation is 
altogether likely to have been affected by this idea. 

It is possible, too, that there was a basis in the 
mythical lore of Syria. Adam is not improbably the 
name of a Semitic divinity [cp Obed-edom]. The 
familiar motive of a father, a son, and a mother-goddess 
having issue by the son (cp Stucken, MEAG, 1902, 
446^), reflecting as it does a very primitive form of 
domestic life, is certainly of mythical origin, and not 
the result of late philosophical speculation. The con¬ 
ception of the macroeosmic man and the celestial 
protoplast is earlier and more widespread than the 
significant names expressing it in Sanscrit sources, and 
rendered the introduction of similar terms easier. 
There seems to be no trace in Gnostic thought of the 
Jewish idea of the Messiah, and the Christ-idea has the 
appearance of being a later addition to a system already 
completed. The Gnostic ‘Son of man’ cannot be 
accounted for as growing out of the conception 
presented in the synoptics ; rather is it possible that 
the Greek phrase, used in rendering the generic bar - 
jidsa, lent itself to an interpretation akin to the Gnostic 
thought, seeing in Jesus an incarnation of a celestial 
‘ Son of man. ’ 

Recent criticism of the Fourth Gospel has had a 
tendency to emphasise again its relations to Gnosticism. 

45 Use in ^historical character of the 

Fourth Gospel, its impregnation with Alex- 

p . andrian, and particularly Philonic, 

^ * thought, and its date toward the middle 
of the second century, have been rendered practically 
certain by the labours of many scholars, from Bret- 
schneider to Holtzmann and the RtA’illes (see John, 
Son of Zebedee), questions concerning earlier and 
later strata within the gospel, and the attitude of author 
or redactor to Gnostic thought, have assumed fresh 
importance during the last few years. How profoundly 
investigation on these points may affect the interpretation 
of the ‘Son of man’ in Jn. is seen in the works of 
Fries, Kreyenbiihl, and Grill. Following the expansion- 
theory of Schweizer, to some extent adopted by Bousset 
and Harnack, in the more radical form given to it bv 
Delff, rather than the source-theory of Weisse, Freytag, 
and Wendt, Fries (Det fjarde evangeliet , 1898; 

En koptiske evangelium, 1900) has independently elabo¬ 
rated a view according to which an earlier gospel by 
the presbyter John has been expanded by Cerinthus 
with interpolations, partly taken from the Gospel 


according to the Hebrews, partly consisting of his own 
philosophical speculations on the basis of the Pliilonian 
logos-doctrine. This theory leads him to consider 1 51 
313/ 5275362 828 and 1331 as interpolations. Only 
1223 34 he thinks it necessary to assign to the original 
gospel, but regards these as evidence that Jesus himself 
occasionally used the term. Sbderblom has indicated 
his general agreement with this position (Jesu Bergs - 
predikan , 40 [1899J). 

So much is sacrificed to Cerinthus, that 12 23 34 might a.s well 
have been added. For 12 23 is practically identical with 13 31, 
and the statement offending the people in 12 34, that ‘ the son of 
man must be lifted up,’ is found not in 12 32 where Jesus says, 

‘ If I. am lifted up,’ but in 3 14 which is regarded as an inter¬ 
polation. So far as the ‘ Son of man ’ passages are concerned, 
they must therefore, even on this view, he put to the account of 
a Gnostic philosopher, familiar with Philo’s speculation, since 
the similarity of 627 to the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
does not extend to this phrase. The significant thing is that 
the parts which must be considered as most characteristic of the 
gospel are thus given by Fries to a Gnostic. Fries may be right 
in pointing out a probable use of a Greek translation of the 
Gospel according to/he Hebrews. That the author to whom 
we owe the gospel in substantially its present form, barring 
some transpositions indicated by Spitta and Paeon, and the 
appendix, used other sources than the synoptics is not im¬ 
probable. . But the freedom with which Mt. 20 64 has been 
modified in 1 51, and the passion-sayings have been transformed 
into predictions of glorification in 314 828 12 23 and 13 34, 
suggests the extreme difficulty of ascertaining the exact 
language and historical worth of any such sources through the 
chiaroscuro of his thought. 

If Fries fell back upon the opinion of the ancient 
Alogi that Cerinthus had had something to do with this 
gospel, Kreyenbiihl {Das Evangelium der Wahrhcit, 
1900) has maintained that the present gospel is the 
work of Menander of Ivapparetrea, the disciple of Simon, 
and contemporary of Ignatius, in a work equally marked 
by learning, critical acumen, and sympathetic insight. 
In accordance with this view he holds that ' Son of 
man’ in Jn. is intended to be understood not as an 
exclusive self-designation of Jesus, but rather as a term 
applying to ‘man,’ ‘any man,’ jeder Christen men sell, 
Menander speaking out of his Christian consciousness 
of being a saviour sent by the aeons into the world ( l.c, 
437 cp Irenoeus, Adv. hear. i. 23 s). It is 

difficult for the present writer to believe that the slender 
foundation in Justin and Irenams will bear the weight 
of so heavy a structure. 

Menander may indeed have conceived of himself as having 
come into the world to redeem men from ignorance, and it is 
barely possible that he regarded himself as a manifestation of 
the celestial man. P>ut the natural impression is certainly that 
in Jn. Jesus is represented as speaking solely of himself when 
he uses the term ‘ Son of man ’; and no recourse to the ver¬ 
nacular of Jesus does here, as in the case of the synoptics, 
suggest a different and universal significance. Particularly 
important is <‘>53, where it seems just as impossible that 
Menander could have spoken of the appropriation of his own 
flesh and blood, or of the flesh and blood of man in general, as 
that Jesus should have used such words. Here the reference is 
evidently to the Eucharist, and the Son of man is Jesus whose 
body and blood the Church regarded itself as appropriating in 
the sacrament, and whose life-giving words the author deemed 
of supreme value. 

The interpretation of Jn. 635 from the view-point of 
the author’s symbolical idealism by J. Rdville ( Le 
quatribme dvartgile, 178 ff. [1901]) is more satisfactory 
than the present writer’s assumption of a strong opposi¬ 
tion to sacramentalism ( JBL , 1892, p. 20}. It may be 
justifiable to infer that in some circles, ‘ to eat the flesh 
and to drink the blood of the Son of Man ’ had 
developed into a liturgical formula, and this would 
show how little Christians hesitated to use this supposed 
self-designation of Jesus. It is the merit of Kreyenbiihl 
to have greatly strengthened the impression that this 
gospel contains a certain type of Gnostic thought, in 
view of the fact that practically all the OT, tl 
Apocrypha, and the Pseudepigrapha are either anony¬ 
mous or pseudonymous writings, it is time that the 
eager desire to fasten the authority of the Fourth Gospel 
upon some person mentioned in Early Christian 
Literature should be put at rest. Grill ( l.c .) rightly 
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contents himself with tracing the gospel idea of the 
incarnation (that does not go baek to Philo) through 
Gnosticism to its source in Indian speculation, and he 
interprets the phrase as designating the celestial 4 Son 
of man ’ who has become a 4 man.’ 


WendL is probably right in regarding auOputrrov after vios in 
527 as a later addition { Das J oha nneseruxngeli um , 121 / [1900]). 
In 3 13 the words 6 utv tv rw ovpavio should not be removed from 
the text on the ground of their absence in BSL, but emended 
into 6 utv ef ovparoi), as Sin. Syr. has men semaya ; and in 935, 
not only BDS hut also Sin. Syr. and Eih. have 4 Son of man.' 
In 1234 the ‘Son of man’ is not merely an equivalent of the 
Messiah (so JBL> 15 39). The assumption is that Jesus claims 
to be the Messiah ; but the reference to a removal from earth 
renders it possible to doubt whether the mysterious title 4 Son of 
man ' does not have a different meaning. 


46. Effect on 
question 
of Jesus' 
Messiahship. 


When it is reeognised that 0 iJds rod avQpuirov is the 
translation of an Aramaie bar-nd&d, that this term 
eannot, on philological grounds, have 
been used as a self-designation since it 
naturally conveyed only the idea of 
4 man ’ in general, and that this generic 
use is most suitable in all instances 
where there is reason to suppose that a genuine utter¬ 
ance is found, the opinion that Jesus regarded himself 
as the Messiah loses its strongest support. There are 
indeed passages in which the underlying assumption 
seems to be that Jesus claimed for himself the Messiah¬ 
ship without using the name. Keim (Jesu von Xazara , 
2376) enumerates as such Mt. 9 15 113 13 1*^3 41/ 13 17; 
Beer regards Mt. 9 15 as decisive (‘ Knoch ’ in Kautzsch, 
Pseudepigrapha, 232); Wendt ( l.c ., 178 ff.) instances 
Mt. II25/: Mk. II27/: 12 35/: But in Mt. 9 14^ 
the justification of fasting by the departure of the bride¬ 
groom, and of the non-fasting in Jesus’ lifetime (cp Mt. 
1118), by the presence of the bridegroom, is as clearly a 
vatiemium ex eventu (Volkmar) as the words concern¬ 
ing the garments and the wineskins are unmistakably 
genuine (see Holtzmann, Synoptiker, ( 3) 55). In 

Mt. 11 3 Jesus is asked by John the Baptist, through his 
disciples, whether he is the coming one. Jesus not 
only does not answer the question, but deliberately 
turns the attention away from himself to his work, 


described in language borrowed from Is. 29 18/ 35 s 6 , 
and culminating in the proclamation of good tidings to 
the poor. It is the view men have of the kingdom of 
heaven that concerns him ; on this point Jesus con¬ 
sidered John’s conceptions to be as defective as those of 
Moses and the prophets (Mt. 11 12/). 1 The 4 sign of 
Jonah ’ is the preaching of repentanee to the Ninevites ; 
but Jesus felt that his proclamation of the kingdom of 
heaven was of more importance than the announcement 
of judgment by the unwilling prophet (Mt. 1241/ ). If 
Mt. 13 17 is genuine, it expresses Jesus' conviction that 
the kingdom of heaven, prophesied of old, is coming, 
and his congratulation of his diseiples for discerning its 
advent. But this does not harmonise with the lack of 
perception on their part, of which he elsewhere has to 
complain. 2 The parable of the vineyard (Mk. 12 i/!) 
has been so thoroughly ehanged, under the hands of 
the evangelists (see Jiilicher, l.c ., ii. 2386405/), that it 
is quite impossible to ascertain what the original utter¬ 
ance was in 1235/i 

If Mt. 224i/i (Mk. 1235/i) is genuine, it is either 
an academic question concerning the Seriptural basis 
for the eurrent assumption that the eoming Messiah is 
to be a descendant of David, or a serious Scriptural 
vindication by Jesus of his claims to be the Messiah 
although he is not of Davidie descent. His general 
method of teaching renders it exceedingly improbable 
that he should have engaged in such a discussion simply 
> confute Pharisaic exegesis without anything of prac¬ 
tical importance depending on the decision ; but if he 
really attached value to their accepting him as the 


1 On Mt. 123, see § 38. 

2 On Mt. 11 see Son of God, § 13. 
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SON OF MAN 

Messiah without the demanded legitimisation, his reti¬ 
cence on the essential point whether he was the Messiah 
becomes wholly incomprehensible. It seems evident 
that this perieope is a defence of Jesus’ Messiahship, 
made by his diseiples against Jewish attacks upon it on 
the ground that he was not a son of David—a defence 
made at a time when no one had yet thought of 
constructing; the pedigrees now found in Mt. and Lk., 
both of whieh are very late. The critical estimate of 
these passages has not been influenced by the discussion 
of the term 4 Son of man,' and in almost all instances 
has been reached by scholars who believe on the basis 
of this title that Jesus regarded himself as the Messiah. 

Although at first sight the result of recent investiga¬ 
tions may seem to be wholly negative and to render 

47 Value of valuelcss the lon g labours that have been 
the different ex P ended u P on thc term, a closer ex¬ 
theories amination "iP show that each new theory 
has tended to bring to view some aspeet 
of the truth, and that the hypothesis that appears to 
explain satisfactorily most of the facts yields the richest 
returns for our knowledge of the life and teaching of 
Jesus. When Jesus declared that man is lord of the 
sabbath and has the authority to pardon sin, he no 
doubt thought of man as he ought to be as a child of 
the heavenly father; and thus there was in his mind an 
element of that ideal humanity whieh Herder emphasised. 
That he did not look upon himself as the absolutely 
perfect man only enhances his moral greatness. Other 
genuine utterances suggest that humble sense of fellow¬ 
ship with man and acceptance of man’s lot which Baur 
rightly felt. Those who explained the term as a 
Messianie title were right in so far as the Greek gospels 
are concerned. But a correct feeling also led many 
scholars to the opinion that Jesus cannot have through 
this term accepted as his own the eurrent Messianie 
ideal. That it served to hide the secret of his Messiah¬ 
ship was also true; only it was not Jesus himself, but 
his disciples, who thus used it. Similarly, the term is 
likely to have suggested to early Christians a conception 
in which many heterogeneous elements were blended. 
The gradual elimination of the Fourth Gospel, the 
synoptic apocalypse, the manifestly secondary passages 
containing the phrase, as the literary character of the 
gospels became more truly appreciated, was of utmost 
importance. Only on the basis of such eareful criticism 
eould the resort to the vernacular be of any value. 

While no process of criticism ean restore the ipsissima 
verba of Jesus, an approximation may be possible. For 
the work of retranslation knowledge of the linguistic 
material is necessary, and also philological insight. 
The attempts to explain the use of the term in passages 
that are rejected have been of much value, si nee they 
are utterances of early Christians whose thought, intrinsi¬ 
cally important, has exercised a paramount influence in 
the world. In their interpretation it is both legitimate 
and necessary to seek for light in the mythical and 
legendary lore of the epoch. The more marked the 
difference between the thoughts revealed in the Aramaie 
translations of the Greek sayings, the more difficult is it 
to explain them by the conceptions known to prevail 
among the Greek gospel-writers ; the more original and 
valuable the obtained utterances, the stronger is also 
the presumption that they come from a great personality 
whose historical existence thereby becomes assured and 
whose tremendous influence ean be appreciated. If he 
ceases to be what he so earnestly enjoined upon his 
disciples not to say that he was, a king to be ministered 
unto, he becomes more truly than ever what he would 
be, a son of man ministering to the sons of men. 

The most important literature before the nineteenth century 
is indicated in the works of Scholten, Appel, and A. Meyer. 

The term is discussed in every Life of 
48. Bibliography. Jesus, New Testament Theology, and 

Bible Dictionary. All important contri¬ 
butions in recent times have been referred to in the course of 
this article. x. S. 
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SONS OF THE PROPHETS 


SPAIN 


SONS OF THE PROPHETS. See Prophet. 

SOOTHSAYER (Dpi?, plii’D, etc., mantgyomgnh)* 
See Divination, § 2 [ if . 4], etc., and cp Magic, § 3. 

SOP (vp com ION )> Jn. 1326 a fragment or morsel ; 
cp vpoiMOC. < 5 . in Judg. 195 (<D AL kAacma Ruth2i4 
[for Hi]). See Meals, § 10. 

SOPATER (ccoTTATpoc). a man of Bercea, who 
accompanied Paul (for part of the way at least) on his 
last recorded journey to Jerusalem, Acts 20 4. The 
addition livppou (son of Pyrrhus RY, NABD) is omitted 
by TR. The mention of the father’s name is 
unusual, although it may possibly have been inserted 
to distinguish him from Sosipater (Rom. I621), with 
whom, however, he should probably be identified. See 
Sosipater. 


SOPHERETH (accc>hpa0 [B], Ace 4 >op. [A], acco- 
<t>epe 0 [L]), Ezra 255 AV, RV Hassophereth [q.v.]. 


SORCERY, SORCERER, SORCERESS. SeeMAGic, 
§ 3 - 

SOREK, THE VALLEY OF (fn'lC* ‘pn? [with L"], 


i. <?. , ‘wady of the sorek vine’ [see Vine]), the place 
where Samson fell in love with the Philistine woman 
Delilah (Judg. I64 : eN &ActopHX [B]. €TTI Toy 
XGiMAppoy ccopHX [A], . . . -hk [L]). It is called 
by Jer. ((AS 1536 , ep 297 76) cafarsorec; he places it in 
the region of Hleutheropolis near Saraa— i. e. , Zokah 
This points to the mod. Sftrik , J hr. \V. from 
Zorah, on the N. side of the large and fertile Wady 
Surdr. Cp, however, Zorah. 


SORES (ctopHC [A], -peic [L], ecoBhc [B], Josh. 
15 59, ( 5 ). See Seir, 2. 

SORREL (pX M ), Zech. 18 RV, AV ‘speckled.’ See 

COLOITRS, § 12. 

SOSIPATER (ccociTTATpoc)- 1. A general under 
Judas the Maecabee, who fought against Tiniotheus at 
Carnion, 2 Macc: 12 19-24. 

2. One of the ‘ kinsmen ’ of Paul who unites with 
him in saluting the Christians of Rome, Rom. I621. 
He seems, therefore, to have been well known to them. 
In the Pseudo-Dorotheas he is a bishop of Iconium. 
He is probably to be identified with Sopater [q.v.] 
of Beroea. 


SOSTHENES (ctoc0€NHc)- i. ‘ Ruler of the 
synagogue’ (apxwvvdyuyos, see Synagogue, § 9) at 
Corinth when Paul was in that city on his second 
journey, the first into Greece (Acts IS 17). After the 
failure of the Jews' concerted action against Paul before 
Gallio (see Gallio, § 2)— in which, perhaps, Sosthenes 
had taken a leading part—we are told that ' all ’ (‘irai'Tes, 
so BRA and others), or ‘all the Greeks’ (ird^Tes ol 
"E Wrfves : so DdEHLPM, etc.), certainly not ‘all the 
Jews’ (irdvres ’Ioi' 5 aioi or irdvTes oi 'IoeSatot, as some 
authorities have; see Ti., Blass, Hilgenfeld) laid hold 
on Sosthenes and beat him before the judgment-seat. 

It is not necessary to suppose, as many do, that 
Sosthenes was the successor of Crispus, the ‘ ruler of 
the synagogue,’ baptized by Paul at Corinth (Acts 188 ; 
see Crispus), nor yet to assume, with others, that Lk. 
is confusing the two persons. Both may concurrently 
have borne the title of ‘ ruler of the synagogue’ {dpxi- 
(rvvayojyos), and have held the office denoted by it, just 
as cases in which there were more than one chief priest 
(apxcepeus) can be cited (cp Annas and Caiaphas). 
'Phis Sosthenes has been identified by many since Theo- 
doret, but without reason, with ‘ the brother’ mentioned 
in i Cor. 11 (see no. 2). 

2. Sosthenes ‘ the brother ’ appears in 1 Cor. 1 1 as 
having a share in the preparation of 1 Cor. To prove 
that the part he took was that of amanuensis merely, 
appeal is usually made to 1 Cor. 16 21 ; but those who 
argue thus overlook the fact that Tertius, who is sup¬ 
posed to have written the Epistle to the Romans, is not 
mentioned until the end of that epistle, and then ex- 1 


pressly as the apostle’s secretary (Tfyrtos 6 ypapas rrjv 
eTTKTToXrjv, Rom. I622). Moreover, no one has ever 
thought of taking ‘ Timothy the brother ’ in 2 Cor. 11 
Col. 1 1 (cp Phil. 1 1), ‘all the brethren which are with 
me [Paul]' in Gal. 1 2, * Silvanus and Tiniotheus’ in 
1 Thess. 1 1 2 Thess. 1 1 as having been the apostle's 
secretaries in attendance. The simple fact is that the 
names belong to the form usually adopted for the 
Pauline epistle; one or more persons are mentioned 
besides the apostle as writing it, their function being 
that of attesting the truth set forth and defended by the 
apostle (2 Cor. 13 , cp Dt. 19 15). From time to time 
we are reminded of their presence by the use of the 
plural (first person), but quite as often the apostle uses 
the singular. ‘ The brother ’ Sosthenes is otherwise 
unknown. He is enumerated among the seventy in 
Eusebius (HE\. 12 1) and elsewhere (see Lips. Apok. 
Ap.-gesch. 1 201 203, 3413, E. 3. w. C. v. m. 

SOSTRATUS (CCOCTPATOC [A], cOC. [V]; the 
name is also borne by a priest of Aphrodite in Paphos ; 
cp Schiirer, GVI\ 514 vv. ), governor of the citadel in 
Jerusalem (eTT&PXOC THC AKpOTToAecoc) temp. 
Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc. 4 27 [28] 29). The post 
would, doubtless, be important (cp Benz. HA 47 ; 
Jerusalem, § 27). 

ejrap^oy, used in © for nns (see Governor, i), corresponds to 
the Roman prepfectus. From it is borrowed the Nab. 
the precise nuance of which is not quite certain (CAS 2 ^ nos. 
173, 207, 214). 

SOTAI ('DID, meaning? ccotai [L]). The B’ne 
Sotai, a group or family (see Solomon’s Servants) in the great 
post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9); Ezra2 55 (o-arei [H], <rwrat [A]) 
= Neh. 7 57 (crovrei [BA 1 , -rtrj [N**vid.] ? . Ttet [Nc.a vid.])= i Esd. 
5 33 (crojTat [L], EVom. after © BA ). 

SOUL (D'p?, vpyxh ; common to all the Sem. 
languages ; but Ass. napistu general!}’' means ‘ life,’ 
more rarely ‘ soul'). Properly ‘ breath ’; but this sense 
seems to have gone out in Hebrew. The usual sense is 
the soul or individual life (so very often, see, e.g. , Ps. 
669 Is. 53 12) as distinguished from the ' flesh ’ or ‘ body ’ 
(Dt. I223 Ps. 31 10). By a natural transition mphes also 
means ‘a living being,' especially in the phrase ndphes 
hayydh (rvn irr:)» lit. ‘a living soul,’ used of man in J 
(Gen. 27) and of animals in P (Gen. 1 20 24 30 9 12 15/ 
all P; 2 19, redaetional insertion in J ) ; cp 1 Cor. 154 s. 
For further developments, see Eschatology, §§ 12-19, 
and for the connection of ‘ soul ’ and ‘ heart' ep Heart. 

None of the three passages cited in Ges.-Buhl for the sense 
‘ breath ’ will stand examination, as has been shown by Briggs, 

‘ The use of c ’23 in the OT ’ [a critical and exhaustive classifica¬ 
tion of passages], JBL 16(1897] I 7*3°- These passages are:— 

(a) Prov. 27 9. Here Briggs gives nephes the sense of lebdb , 

‘ heart ’ ; but it is better to read nsj? pnp, * so the 

sweetness of counsel is healing to the soul ’ (Toy also nxj,’ pn3i)- 

( b ) Job 41 j3 where ‘ breath ’(?), is ascribed to Leviathan. 

But Job is a late book; a reversion to an archaic sense is not 
probable here. So Briggs, who renders ‘his passion, or fury, 
kindleth coals.’ The parallel expressions, however, point to the 
reading ‘his breath.’ (c) Is. 3 20, C’Sj.T "P 3 , RV ‘per¬ 

fume-boxes ’ (see Perfume). Briggs proposes ‘ boxes of desire,’ 
or ‘smelling boxes.* Paul Haupt (SBOT, ‘ Isa. 1 [Heb.] 82) has 
suspected a connection with Ass. pasasu , ‘to anoint oneself.’ 
This suggests Hw'w’SJ 'P 3 , ‘boxes of ointment ’ (Ass. napsastn , 
‘ointment ’). But still better would perhaps be 'P 3 (D and 
£3 confounded). t. K. C. 

SOUTH, SOUTH WIND. See Earth, Four 
Quarters of the, and Winds. For Chambers of 
the South, see Stars, § 3^; and for The South as a 
geographical expression (1 S. 30 14 1 Macc. 565), see 
Juivea, Negeb, Palestine. 

SOW (yc)» 2 Pet. 222 ; see Svvine. 

SOWER, SOWING. See Agriculture, § 6. On 
the Parable of the Sower, see Gospels, § 19. 

SPAIN (cttania [ANVTi.WH], 1 Macc. 83 R0111. 
152428). Carthaginian Spain became Roman at the 
close of the Second Punic War (201 B. c. ); but the 
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SPEAR 


SPAN 


Roman power was not fully consolidated over the entire 
Iberian peninsula until nearly two centuries later (by 
Marcus Agrippa the friend and minister of Augustus). 
There is no reason to suppose that the apostle Paul 
ever carried out the intention of visiting Spain ex¬ 
pressed in Rom. 102428, and the evidence that the 
country was evangelised by the apostle James the Less 
(see James, § 1) is too late and legendary to be of any 
value. Cp Geography, § 25/. ; Tarsihsii, § 2. 

SPAN (rnt; cttiQamh). See Weights and 
Measures. In Lam. 220, AV gives the pathetic phrase 
4 children of a span long ' for c’nsa however, 

has * the children that are dandled in the hands’ (cp v . 
22). Budde, 4 Hiitsehel-kinder.' 

SPARROW. The word sippor, "IISV, of frequent 
occurrence in OT, is, with only two exceptions (Ps. 84 4 [3] 
1028(7], cTpoyOiON Tendered ‘bird,' 'fowl' in EV. Xor 
does the exceptional translation ‘sparrow’ imply that 
anv particular species was intended. The word probably 
meant any small Passerine bird, a group w hich is un¬ 
usually abundant in Palestine. It is interesting to note 
that the common house-sparrow, Passer domestic us, is 
common in Palestine, but in a smaller and brighter 
variety ; three other speeies of Passer are also enumerated. 
Canon Tristram identities the sparrow of Ps. 102 7 as the 
Monti cola cyan us or Blue Thrush, from its habit of sitting 
solitarily, or sometimes in pairs, on projecting ledges or 
some other conspicuous perch, uttering from time to 
time a plaintive and monotonous song. The 4 sparrow ’ 
is not included in the list of unclean birds ; and it seems 
probable that at any rate in NT times (Mt. 10 29 31 Lk. 
126 , oTpovdlov) they were eaten, as is commonly the case 
in Mediterranean countries to this day. See Bird, 
Fowl, § i. a. e.s. 

SPARTA (cttapth [XV], -tia [A], r Mace. 1 4 16 ; 
SPARTANS, CTT&pTl&T<M, 1 Maec. 122/ 14 20/ 1523; 
AakgAaimonioi, AV 4 Lacedemonians,’ RV ‘-damn./ 
2 Mace. r> 9). 

'I he greatness of Sparta was long past when she 
came into connection with the Jewish people. The 
final suppression of the liberties of Greece by the 
Romans was in part due to her obstinate refusal to 
enter the Achaean League (149 B.C.). On the destruc¬ 
tion of Corinth and dissolution of that league, Sparta 
gained a favourable position so far as retaining her 
autonomy went, but a numl>er of the Laconian towns 
dependent upon her were granted autonomy by the 
Romans (Strabo, 366 ; Livy, 34 29). Sparta at this period 
held the rank of a civitas feederata et libera (Str. 365), 
being self-governing and not liable to tribute or to the 
jurisdiction of a Roman governor. Sparta and the 
Spartans are mentioned together in connection with a 
correspondence which passed between them and the 
Jews in the Maceabean period (1 Mace. 126 ). About 
144 a c. Jonathan, then leader of the Jews, wishing to 
make alliances to strengthen his position, sent Xumenius 
and Antipater with letters to Rome, Sparta, and else¬ 
where (1 Mace. 12 i ff. , cp Dispersion, § 13). In his 
letter to the Spartans he lays great stress on a former 
letter from their king Arcus to the Jewish high priest 
Onias, and on the desirability of renewing the brother¬ 
hood which had then existed. The letter of Areus is 
quoted to the effect that it had been found in writing 
that the Spartans and Jews were of the same stock, that 
is to say, of Abraham, and that therefore their interests 
were identical (1220-23). Shortly afterwards Jonathan 
died, and the tidings of his death caused great grief in 
Sparta (14 16), but on Simon’s assuming the priesthood, 
the rulers ( i.e ., the Ephors) of the Spartans wrote to him 
wishing to renew the friendship which they had con¬ 
firmed with Judas and Jonathan his brethren ( 14 17/.). 

The name of the Spartan king is given as Arius. 1 

1 Possibly a more correct form of the name would be apeu? as 
in Gk. writers, cp also CIA *2 1, no. 332. 
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So RV, but AV Areus (i Macc. 12 20, api 7$); which should 
also be read in v . 7 (with Vg. and Jos. [apeco?]) for AV Darius ; 
and again in v. 19, for AV Oniakes (ona[a]p>j? [RV], -veiap. 
[A v »d-J), which has arisen from the combination of oveta (‘to 
Onias ’), the last word in v. 19, with ap»j? (Arius), the first in v. 20. 

Although there were two Spartan kings named Arius, 
there is little doubt that Arius I. (309-265 RC.), the 
successor of Cleomenes, is the one here referred to, 
and that the high priest is Onias I. 1 It has been sug¬ 
gested with great probability that this letter was written 
in 302 n.c. when the Spartans may have wished to 
hinder Demetrius Poliorcetes, who was then warring 
with Cassander. That treaties may have existed be¬ 
tween Semitic and other peoples at that time is shown 
by the league between the Athenians and the Sidonians 
before the time of Alexander the Great, to which refer¬ 
ence is made in C/G, no. 87 (Sehurer in Riehm’s IIIVB 
21536 a). 

The authenticity of the letters in 1 Macc. has been 
much disputed. The letter from Jonathan to the 
Spartans (1 Macc. 126 ff.) scarcely reads like a diplo¬ 
matic document, and betrays the religious spirit of a 
later age ; though it must be admitted that it is im¬ 
possible to build too much upon the wording since the 
letters are translations of translations. 

There is no reason, however, to doubt the fact of diplomatic 
relations with Sparta having been set on foot by Jonathan. For 
Sparta was too obscure at ihe time to have suggested itself to 
a forger eager to magnify his hero by inventions of the kind. 
Again the incident leads to no result in the sequel ; the reverse 
would have tended to throw doubt upon the entire episode. 

As given both by Josephus and the author of 1 Macc. the 
two letters of the Spartans seem fragmentary and wanting in 
definite suggestion. They have the air of diplomatic forgeries. 
Especially is it noticeable that whereas Jonathan descrihes the 
Spartan overtures as a declaration of 4 confederacy and friend¬ 
ship ’ (1 Macc. 128 ) there is no such declaration in proper 
diplomatic terms in the appended document. Vet the ability 
to point to actual alliance in the past would have been the 
natural and most powerful recommendation of his proposals. 

A point upon which too much stress has been laid is 
the relationship between the Spartans and Jews. Areus 
mentions that it was written down that they were 
4 brethren and of the stock of Abraham.’ The unlucky 
Jason ( q.v ., 2) tied to the Lacedemonians (\a\eSaiju.6viot) 
for shelter because they were his 4 near of kin ’ ( 5 i& ttjv 
ovyya'lai', 2 Macc. 69), and Herod made a favourite of 
a certain Spartan 4 on account of his country’ (Jos. BJ 
\ i. 26 1). There seems to be no good ground for re¬ 

garding the 4 Sparta ' of these letters as a corruption of 
the Asiatie name Saparda (see Sepharad) ; and it is 
equally hazardous with Hitzig (Gesc/i. 347) to identify it 
with the Lvcian town Patara. It is conceivable that 
the old historians connected the Pelasgians with the 
Spartans, and derived the former from Peleg the son of 
, Eber ; but the relationship insisted on finds a parallel 
j in the case of the people of Pergamos, who, in making 
an alliance with the Jews, pointed back to similar rela¬ 
tions between their ancestors and Abraham 3 ( Jos. Ant. 

1 xiv. 10 22). The old historians and genealogists were 
ever ready to account for existing confederacies and 
allianees as resting on some ancient bond of kinship, 
and numerous analogies may be found amongst classical 
writers ; ep Genealogies i., § 3 [3], col. 1660. 

See II. J. E. Palmer, de cpistolarum quas Spartani atque 
Judaci invicem sibi misisse dicuntur vcritate, Parmst. 1828 J 
• Sehurer, 1 186 ; Ew. Gesch. 4317. S. A. C.—W. J. \V. 

SPEAR. The words are :— 

1. rnn, Jianith. See below (§ 2) and ep Javelin, 2. 

2. nci, rotr.ah . See below (§ 3). 

3. jn'3, kidon. See Javelin, i. 


1 Cp Onias, § 3. Not Onias II. and Areus II. (Ew. Gesch. 
4317), for they can hardly have been contemporaneous, and 
moreover Areus II. died young, about 257 b.c. (Paus. iii. 66); 
still less can it be Onias III. (Jos. Ant. xii. 4 10). A certain 
Areus is mentioned about 184 b.c. as a prominent Spartan (Pol. 
22 1 23 4 ). 

2 Cpa note in Stcph. Byz., s.v., lovSata, ‘derived ano loiSaiov 

St Taprtov eyo? Ik ’; see Sehurer, l.c. 
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SPICE 


SPEAR 


4. pp, hay in (2 S. 2116|). The text, however, is doubtful. See 
IslIBI-DICNOB. 

5- silsal (Job 40 31 1 ; ‘ fish spear '). See Fish, §3, 1. 

On the ‘ spearmen ’ of Ps. 6830 see Crocodile. For 
the 5 e£to\d/ 3 oi of Acts 23 23 we ought probably to read 
with A < 5 e£to/ 36 Aoi ; cp the iicrjpdXoi of Jos. BJ \\. 17 5» 
<j(j>ev8ovriT(u and \i 0 o( 36 \oi of iii. 7 18, and o<pev8ovrjTat 
of iv. I3. Cp War. 

The spear was a favourite weapon of offence amongst 
ancient nations, as it has always been amongst other 
- , peoples at an early stage of development ; 

, Lons rue- ^ was eaS y to ma k e an d could be used 
’ with great effect. It varied chiefly in its 
size, weight, and length ; this will be seen from the 
illustrations in Erman ( Life in Anc. Eg.), Wilkinson 
( Anc. Eg.), and Maspero ( Struggle of the Nations), 
though too much reliance must not be placed on the 
representations of spears in 4 works of art' (cp the remarks 
of Cecil Torr, Ancient Ships, 8). It consisted, as a rule, 
of a wooden staff with a sharp head of flint or metal. 
It may be that the early Israelites, as a writer in Kitto 
( Bibl . Cyclop .) suggests, like other primitive peoples, 
made use of the horn of some animal, 4 straightened in 
water, and sheathed upon a thorn-wood staff.' \Ve 
know with what effect animals themselves use these 
horns (Darwin, The Descent of Man, 501 ff. [1890]). 

4 When sharpened this instrument would penetrate the 
hide of a bull, and, according to Strabo, even of an 
elephant; it was light, very difficult to break,' and 
4 resisted the blow of a battle-axe' (Kitto). Later, 
brass (see Copper) or Iron [q.v. ) was used. Layard 
[Nineveh and Babylon, 301 [1853]) found at Nimrud 
the heads of spears, 4 which being chiefly of iron fell 
to pieces almost as soon as exposed to the air.’ In 
Gen. Louis Palma Di Cesnola’s Cyprus (1877), plates 
xxxvi. and xl. (after p. 392), are given gems from Curium 
in the Phoenician (xxxvi.) and the Greek (xl.) style, on 
which warriors are represented armed with round shields 
(see Shield), and spears which look like sharp-pointed 
stakes ; cp the long spears on the Sarcophagus from 
Golgoi (pi. x., opposite p. 110). On the other hand, 
on the silver patera found at Amathus (pi. xix., opposite 
p. 276) a regular spear-head seems to be represented. 

Layard ( Nineveh and its Remains, 2343) says, 4 the 
spear of the Assyrian footman was short, scarcely exceed- 

2. The hanith. ! n S thc hei S ht of a man ; ti ’ at of the 

* horseman appears to have been con¬ 

siderably longer. . . . The shaft was probably of some 
strong wood, and did not consist of a reed, like that of 
the modern Arab lance.' It would seem to have been 
a stout weapon, since warriors used it to force stones out 
of the wall of a besieged city (see p. 372). The Egyptian 
soldiers of the eighteenth Theban dynasty carried 4 pikes 
about 5 ft. long, with broad bronze or copper points' 
(Maspero, Struggle, 213); the spear was not so common. 
The Assyrian pikemen of a later date were armed with 
equally heavy weapons [ibid., 62 7f). The Hebrew 
hanith (rnn) seems to have been a large weapon. It 
was used by great warriors (2 S. 223, etc.) ; and it is the 
weapon put into the hands of 4 giants ’ (2 S. 232 i, etc.). 
Goliath is said to have carried a spear 4 like a weaver’s 
beam (1 S. 17 7), its head weighing 600 shekels' (for the 
idea of ‘giants’ see Anakim). Saul is said to have 
hurled his hanith at David (1 S. 199 /!). From such 
indications in the OT we may suppose that the hanith 
had some resemblance to the Egyptian and the Assyrian 
pike. 

A lighter, and no doubt much older, weapon of the 
kind was also in use among the Egyptians and the 

3 The romah ^ ss ) T ’ anS| anc * 1S still found among the 
'* Bedouins and other primitive peoples. 
This is called in Arabic rumh, and we can hardly be 
wrong in identifying it with the Hebrew romah (ncn» see 
Nu. 2 o 7 , etc.; cp Doughty, Ar. Des. I221 228 ; Merrill, 
East of the Jordan, 482), which, however, was no doubt 
often shorter. * The beam, made of a light reed of the 
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rivers of Mesopotamia, is nearly two of their short 
horse-lengths ; they charge them above their heads * 
(Doughty, 1334). The Arab keeps this spear continu¬ 
ally at his side. When he prepares to encamp the 
sheikh strikes his spear in the ground. When the camp 
is broken up 4 the spear is the last thing taken from the 
ground’ (Warburton, The Crescent and the Cross, 
chap. 25 ). For other spear-like weapons (‘dart,' etc.) 
see Weapons, § 2. Cp Siege, War. m. a. c. 

SPECKLED. For (1) nakod (*lp 3 ), Gen. 3O32 ff., 
and (2) sabua' 0 p 2 X), Jer. 12 9, see Colours, § 12; and for (3) 
sdrok ( Zech. 18 , see ib., § 10. 

SPELT is the RV rendering of kussdmeth, HDDH 
(Ex. 932 Is. 2825 Ezek. 49+), for which AVhas twice 4 rie' 
and once ‘fitches.' See Fitches. 

[It is possible that nepp, 4 spelt,' occurs also in 1 S. 2 36, where 
it is said that destitute priests will sue to be put into a priest’s 
office DFlV “1221 *jD 3 rnUN*S, i.e., according to tradition, ‘for a 
piece of silver and a loaf of bread.' But the rendering ‘piece' 
presupposes a connection of iN and rna, gerah (see Weights), 
which is purely arbitrary. Following Del. Prot. 149, BDB and 
Ges.-Bu. take to bean abstract noun, meaning ‘ payment,’ cp 
Ass. agaru , 4 to hire.’ But this root does not appear to be known 
in Hebrew, nor is an abstract noun probable in this passage. 
Probably the text is corrupt, and we should read n 2 D 3 ICV*?, 

4 for an omer of spelt.’ ©b is without the following words 
en 1 ? * 1331 1 J possibly these were added after the corruption of 
nDD3 TCJ/7, on account of the concluding mention of ‘a morsel 
of bread.' For a bolder expedient see Crit. Bib. —t. k. c.] 

SPICE (i.e ., Lat. species, OFrench espice, hence dpice; 
cp jT, 2 Ch. IG14, all species [of spices] : Yg. unguentis 
meretriciis [i"DT]), though now specifically employed to 
denote 4 a class of aromatic vegetable condiments used 
for the seasoning of food, commonly in a pulverised 
state,’ was, in the seventeenth century, applicable to a 
much wider variety of ‘species’; in AV it happens to 
be applied (unless, perhaps in Cant. 82, where ‘spiced’ 
wine is alluded to) 2 never to condiments but only to 
aromatic odours. It represents :— 

1. bdsem, cirs (Ex. 30 23f), or bosetn, ci:*2 (often), 
plur. [r£i;’2, 2 Ch. 1614, etc. That this word must 
sometimes at least have a general sense is shown by the 
expressions cp*2"p3p (Ex. 3023; see Cinnamon), ctrzvtjp 
(ib., see Calamus) and ct? ; 3*73 e : sa (Ezek. 2722). On 
the specific sense, see Balsam. 

2. sammim, o’sd (Ex. 30 34: EV Sweet Spices; 
Ex. 256 30 7 31 11 358 15 28 39 38 40 27 [only AYJ Lev. 4 7 10 12 
Nu. 4 16 2 Ch. 24 [3] [only AV] 13 n ; EV Sweet Incense) or 
hctSreth sammim , D’2p rnbp (Ex. 37 29! ; EV Incense of 
Sweet Spices and RV in 4627 2 Ch.24[3]). 

The word sammim is a general expression for fragrant 
material in the form of powder, akin to Ar. samma, 

4 to smell,’ as well as samm, simm, or sutnm, ‘poison,’ 
and to Aram, sammd, 4 a medicament.’ The exact 
history of this group of words is obscure, but probably 
tiie oldest form of root is represented by Ar. samma — 
Aram, sam; and Ar. samm and Ileb. c’CD may both 
be loan words from Aramaic (cp Erankel, 262). On 
the other hand, the oldest meaning is perhaps that of the 
Hebrew word and of Ar. Samm, viz., 4 fragrance ’ ; the 
notions of poison (in Syr. samma dhd-maiotd) and of 
medical efficacy may well be derived from this. In post- 
biblical Hebrew, and sometimes in Syr., the word was 
used with a further extension of meaning—viz., for 
colouring matter. 

The use of the word in OT is, as a general term, for 
the sacred incense compounded of stacte. onycha, gal- 
banum (galbanum of sammim), and frankincense (see 
Incense). 

3. ndko th , n.s‘33 (Gen. 37 25 ; EV Spicery ; RV in s* 

1 Compare, however, tpAL ; the latter text has the curious ex¬ 
pression aprov Kvptov (see Crit. Bib.). 

2 In Ezek. 24 10 the verb results from a mistranslation, ‘spice 
it well ’; RV 4 make thick the broth.' 
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SPIES 


gum tragacanth or storax; Ov/jud/iara ; aromata ; Gen. 
43 ii ; AV spices, RV spicery ; dvf.iLa/xa, storax). See 
Storax. 

4. rtkah, njri, Cant. S 2 (apparently not specific). 
See Perfume, Perfumers. 

5. apufxaTa, Mk. I61, etc. See Perfume. 

6. &fAu>jiov, Rev. I813 RV. See Amomum. n.m. 

SPICE-MERCHANTS (D'^'in, with art. ; toon 
€MTTO pooN), but RV ‘merchants,’ are mentioned in 
connection with Solomon’s commercial profits (1K. 10 15), 
if we should not rather read ' Jerahmcelites.' See 
Solomon, § 7, and cp Perfumers. t. k. c. 

SPIDER. 1. stmdmfth , ; Prov. 30 a 8 +; RV 

Lizard , 7]. 

2. * akkabis , shasy (apdxvv< aranea). Under this 
name the spider is mentioned in MT only twice—viz., 
in Is. 59 s, where the devices of the wicked are likened 
to a spider’s web, and in Job 814, where the confid¬ 
ence of the godless is compared to a ‘spider’s house.’ 
’There are several other passages, however, in which, 
through an easy textual error, the spider has been 
supplanted by the moth. ’Thus in Job 4 19, ‘which are 
crushed before the moth’ (-jy should rather be 
‘which are crushed even as the spider’ 1 (c : *33y *£ s ) ; 
Mohammed, too, compares idolaters to spiders (Koran, 
Sur. 2940). In Hos. 86 the ‘calf of Samaria’ is also 
probably compared to a spider's web, 2 and in Ps. 
39 i 2 [u] 9O9 (0 ws dpdxvrj[v\ in both passages) the 
same figure seems to be employed to symbolise the 
frailty of human life, according to probable emenda¬ 
tions of these two corrupt passages. 3 Textual criticism 
also reinstates the spider in a fine description of the fate 
of the wicked (see Moth), where 4 moth ’ should prob¬ 
ably be ‘spider’ (Job* 27 iS | 814 ; but in 0 of 27 18 
apaxvT) seems to stand for ,-133). Not improbably, too, 

' the poison of asps’ in Ps. 140 3 should rather be ' the 
poison of spiders 1 (so Gratz, Merx, after Tg.). In Is. 59 5 
‘spiders’ and ‘vipers’ are parallel, with an allusion to 
a belief in their poisonousness. See Asp. 0 , according 
to Grabe, followed by H and P read ‘spider’ {dpdx v V> 
but the text [BACJ] has rapaxv) in Hos. 5 12, where MT 
has ’ moth. ’ t. k. c. 


SPIES r< ig a t> ‘to busy oneself 

with walking about’; cp ‘merchant,’ but MH n? s '3*i, 
‘calumny,’and Ps. 15 3 ‘backhite’; xaracrKOTroi, Gen. 429, 
etc., Josh. 2 1 0 23 1 S. 264 2 S. 15 10;; and virtually Xu. 146 
KaTa(TK€ijjaixei/(ai>y but Aq. Sym. Karaa-Kontou ; C'lnN N T u. 21 i 
AV RVmg., Aq. Sym. tu>v Karacr/c., but see adfin .). 

For the Way of the Spies (ennwn r,^), Xu. 21 i AV, see 
below, § 2, end, and cp Atharim, Kadesh, § 3. Cp •yj-|, ‘spy 
out,’ Xu. 13 2 16 f. etc., and TJT, ‘ range [of spying?]’ Job 39 8. 
The equation (i ahove) finds an analogy in the use of 

□‘"in as ‘ merchants,’ 1 K. 10 15 (but see Merchant, Solomon, 


§ 7 ). 

The practice of obtaining information by means of 
spies as a preliminary to warlike movements was well- 

1. Traditions. known t0 th |; Hebrews ' T"° I ? olab j > < ; 

cases are the mission of twelve (?) 

spies by Moses to explore the region which the Israel¬ 
ites were about to invade, and the mission of two spies 
by Joshua ‘ to view the land, namely, Jericho ’ (see 
Jericho, § 3). It is the former episode which concerns 
us here. Our chief traditional authority for it is in Xu. 
13 / (JEP), but it is also related in an allusive way in 
Dt. 1 22 jf. , where the writer is presumably dependent 
throughout on the narrative of JE ; there is at any rate 
no evidence that he made use of P. It may be con¬ 
venient to lay before the reader the variations between 


1 «£ and are elsewhere, too, confounded. 

2 3 * 331 ? *3 should be j?'33y nip (Ruben, Critical Remarks, 
on Hos, l.c .); cp Vg. in aranearum tetas. 

3 See Che. Psalms ft) and cp Locust, Owl. 


the accounts which the redactor has welded together, as 
well as he could, in Xu. 13 / ; it will not only show 
the reader the state of the traditional evidence for the 
mission of the spies but will illustrate the section on 
Xu. 13 / in N T umbers [Book], § 3 ; cp also Driver, 
Intr.W 63. 


P 

13 3, start from wilderness of 

Paran (P). 

21, they explore the land from 
the wilderness of Zin to 
Rehob, to the district of 
Hamath (PI. 

32, they describe the land as 
one that ‘ devours its 
inhabitants' (P). 

14 6, Joshua and Caleb oppose 

the mutinous Israeiiles 

(P). 

38, Joshua and Caleb (v. 30, 
Caleb and Joshua) are ex¬ 
cepted from the general 
doom (P). 


3 26, start from Kadesh (re- 
dactional, but from JE). 
22/ they go as far as Hebron 
(J), or ihe valley of 
Eshcol (E). 

27/ ' the land is very fruitful, 
but the inhabitants can 
well defend themselves * 

30, Caleb stills the murmurers 

OX 

1424, Caleb may enter the 
land (JX 


It is usual to give the preference to the statements of 
J and E (an analysis of JE cannot remain unattempted, 
even though [cp Numbers, § 3] the result may be 
incomplete). It was from Kadesh, then, that Moses 
sent spies into Canaan (cp 328 R„; cp Numbers, 
§ 8), one from each tribe, and the region to be explored 
was the Xegeb and the mountain-district ( i.e ., as most 
understand, that of Judah). The spies did in fact 
reach Hebron (in the ‘hill-country’ of Judah, Josh. 
2O7 21 11), where they found Ahiman, Sheshai, and 
Talmai. On their return, they gave a very favourable 
report of the land, and supported this by a huge cluster 
of grapes from Eshcol; but a further statement respect¬ 
ing the Xephilim, the sons of Anak, who dwelt at 
Hebron, made the people despond, and even venture to 
express a wish to choose another leader and go back to 
irisB- Caleb alone is excepted from the doom which 
Yahwe fails not to pronounce on the rebellious people. 
The punishment of the guilty is thus expressed in Xu. 
I433 (assigned to J by Dillm.). 1 'Your little ones, 
which ye said should be a prey, will I bring in . . . 
But as for you, your carcases shall fall in this wilder¬ 
ness. And your children shall be shepherds "3*133 
n::? CT'TiR. and shall bear (the consequences of) your 
infidelity, until your carcases be consumed in the 
wilderness. ’ 

Looking at the differences tabulated above we shall 
see that the first is quite unimportant, since the wilder- 

2 Criticism neSS * >aran * n l ^ e "ider sense may 
have contained Kadesh-barnea (see 
Paran). The third is of some interest, because 
(Wellh. Prol.W 370) Xu. 1832 (P) may reflect the 
melancholy feelings of post-exilic Jews, who could only 
by faith describe their country as a delectable land 
(man pR, Ps. IO624). The fourth and fifth are im¬ 
portant because they show' that one at least of the early 
narratives did not include Joshua among the spies. 
According to E. Meyer (who allows very little of the 
material in chap. 13 / to J), the earliest narrative 
stated that Caleb {possibly w’ith other spies) was sent 
into the Xegeb—to Hebron, and said on his return that 
the people was strong and the cities fortified, Amalek 
dwelling in the X T egeb, etc., and that giants too were 
to be seen there. The despondency of the Israelites 
disappears, and with it the divine sentence of forty 
years’ wanderings. According to Meyer the object 
of the story of the spies was simply to account for the 
settling of Caleb in Hebron. ' Caleb of course receives 
Hebron because he acted as spy, not because he 
remained stedfast.’ E, however, looks at things with 
a ‘ theological ’ interest, and alters the story for edifica¬ 
tion, while P calculates from Josh. 24 29 that Joshua too 

1 Both Dillm. and We. deny that v. 33 belongs to P, and 
hold that the ‘forty years' c , ],* 31 r) are a fixed point in 

tradition. We., however, assigns 14 30-34 to a special source, 
distinct from J E. 
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must have been born in Egypt, and therefore includes 
him among the spies, and makes him, like Caleb, faith¬ 
ful among the faithless (‘Kritik der Berichte,' etc., 
ZATIV 1 139^ [1881]). 

One of the most doubtful points in Meyer’s theory 
is the definition of the object of the story. Was Caleb 
really the only spy, and the only clan-leader who had 
land assigned to him in the Negeb? It is also by no 
means certain that the threat of the forty years’ wander¬ 
ing formed part of the original tradition. It is suggested 
elsewhere (Moses, § 11, end) that in Xu. 14 33 (as well as 
in other passages) C'i'mN naira is most probably 
due partly to corruption, partly to editorial manipula¬ 
tion, and that the original text had simply c'zny naira 
‘ in the desert of the Arabians. ’ 

Possibly, too, in Nu. 13 25 (P) the statement that the spies 
returned D'J/sin arose through a misreading of piZD 
Cany (‘from the Arabian Cush'); 1 and it is in the highest 
degree probable that c'nsr in Nu .13 22 14 2-4 should he read 
Misrim, i.e. the N. Arabian Musri (see Mizkaim, § 2 b). 

Nor are these the only names which have to be scrutinised. 
Important as it is to put^ a rational sense on the traditional 
stories in thejr later form, it can hardly be less urgent to find out 
how the stories originally ran, and what they originally meant. 
It has been pointed out elsewhere (Negeb, § 7) that it is the 
Negeb and the Negeb alone that is referred to as the region ex¬ 
plored by the spies, pian (Hebron) has arisen out of niam 2 
(Rehoboth), and the mountain-district in 13 17 is ‘mount Jerah- 
meel.’ 3 Inr\ 28 should probably be p*?cy, and we thus see 
that v. 294 is partly a gloss on p^y *33 (so read) in v. 28 (see 
Nephilim, § 3, i.). 

The second apparent difference in the above table 
still remains. Did the spies, according to P, or at least 
P’s authority, really survey * the whole land throughout 
its entire length from the wilderness of Zin (cp Nu. 21 1 
3336) to Rehob’ (either the place of that name in the 
territory of Asher, Josh. 1928, or Beth-rehob, near the 
town of Dan, Judg. I828 5 )? This no doubt is the 
general view. Another theory, however, is much more 
probable. If not P himself, yet almost certainly P’s 
authority, meant, not any northern Rehob, but Rehob 
or Rehoboth in the Negeb, while nEn (Hamath) is in 
many OT passages most probably a southern Hamath, 
or more strictly a southern Maacath (see Maacah, 
end). This accords with the view (see above) that in 
Nu. 1823 the original text had, 4 And they returned 
from spying out the land, from Cush of Arabia. ’ 

Thus the difference between JE and P in the story 
of the spies is much less serious than has been supposed. 
The only important variation is the combination of Caleb 
with Joshua—himself perhaps originally a Jerahmeelite 
hero (cp Joshua). 

We have no space here to consider the names of the spies ac¬ 
cording to P(Nu. 134-15). It is quite possible that all, or nearly 
all, the names are characteristically Negeb names. But this is 
unimportant compared with the right comprehension of the rest 
of the composite narrative. Let it be added, however, that 
D'anKHTn (Nu. 21 1) is not (as even Knobel supposed) for -*n 
□"HAH (AV ‘by the way of the spies') but is probably a corrup¬ 
tion of OTimrT Tn (cp Ramathaim-zophim), unless we prefer to 
trace it to CHSnn *vy (Kadesh, i, § 3). In either case, the 
name appears to be an early popular corruption of SnCIIT* 

Wjnckler’s theory (GI 2 40/.) is ingenious, but cannot here 
be discussed. T. K. C. 

SPIKENARD (^“0 ; NApAoc. Cant. 1 12 4 14; and 
DHnj, NApAOl, Cant. 4i3; also NApAOC TTICTI KH» 

1 Notice the name Sheshai (on which see note 2) in Num. 

13 22. If we emend as above, the CV of MT will have grown 
out of a dittographed c*. For rp from cp Crit. Bib. on 
Ezek. 76 . 1 

2 Note that Ahiman represents Jerahmeel ; Sheshai comes 
from Cushi (cp note 1) ; for Talmai compare Telem and Talmon 
(which can be shown to be Negeb names). ‘£onn in Egypt’ 
should be ‘ Zoan (or Zoar ?) in Misrim.’ 

3 As Dillm. points out, ‘go up into the Negeb’ probably 
comes from J, and ‘go up into the mountains ’from. 2 . But 
if so, is it not natural to take pjj and "inn as practically 
synonymous? 

4 The other ethnics are probably Tiam (Rehoboihite), 
Ishmaelite), (Amorite), *np (Kennizzite). 

5 Wade, Obi Testament History (1901), 120. 
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Mk. 143 Jn. I23+). 1 i. The Hebrew word, nerd, which 
is derived from Sanskrit, has passed into Greek and 
other European languages : see the references to nard 
in classical writers collected by Naber (. Mnemosyne , 
1902, pp. 1*15); according to Lagarde (Mitt. 225) 
Pers. nal is an equivalent form. 2 A connection with 
Ar. rand , is very doubtful (see Mordtmann and Muller, 
Sab. Denk. 82). The Aramaic and Arabic names 
Sebeltha and snnbul (more fully sun but Hindi, 4 Indian 
spike’), like our own * spikenard,’ have reference to the 
4 spike’-like appearance of the plant from which the 
perfume is derived. Accounts of the true or Indian 
nard, as well as of inferior sorts, are given by Theo¬ 
phrastus (DeOdor. 42#.), Dioscorides (175), and Pliny 
(/AV 12 26 f. 132). Its botanical source in India 
was investigated by Sir \V. Jones (As. Res. 2 405-417), 3 
and was ascertained independently by Wallich and 
Royle to be the plant called Xardostachys J ataman si 
DC, of the order Vakrianaceee. The drug consists of 
the rhizome surmounted by the fibrous remains of the 
leaves. It occurs throughout the alpine Himalaya from 
Ktimaon to Sikkim. 

The meaning of the adjective 7 tkjtlk'i) (Mk. 14 3jn. 
12 3 t is very uncertain. Five explanations have been 
offered: (1) that it means ’liquid,’ from ttlvu ; (2) 
that it means ‘genuine,’ from 7rums ; (3) that it means 
1 powdered,’ from irriacreLV ; (4) that it is a local name; 
(5) that it = 7rnTTd/c7/s ; (6) that it = Lat. spicita . There 
is difficulty in accepting any of these explanations ; and 
it is possible that the word may have quite another 
origin, as Dymock ( Pharmacogr. hid. 2233) gives Pisitd 
as a Sanskrit name for the spikenard plant (cp \Y. 
Houghton, PSBA, 1888, 3 144-6. N. M. — \V. T. T.-D. 

ii. 1. In /Eschyl. Prom. 481 (Lob. prpji. i3i)7ti(tt6s means‘drink¬ 
able ’(so K. F. A. Fritzscbe on Mark, following Casauhon), but 
the word is only so used for the sake of a pun ; otherwise norog 
and 7rocri/xos, but never tticttikos. It is true that irtarpa (-ov), 
irio-Trjp are found from the same stem m-, and that according 
to Athenaetts (689c) and others, oil of nard, mixed with wine, 
was, as a matter of fact, taken as a beverage ; but in Mk. and 
Jn. the nard is used as ointment, so that, if 7rtcm/c6s is only 
added with the meaning ‘liquid,’ the explanation would be 
superfluous. 

Naber (as above) points out, on the other hand, that 
Clem.Alex. (Peed. 28, § 64, p. 207 ed. Potter) distin¬ 
guishes between fxvpa vypa and pvpa fypa, and Basil 
(Horn, in Ps. 449, e( h Gamier, ] 166 /, also in Stephanus, 
sub (ttclktos, 7650/!) between two preparations of oint¬ 
ment, the one fluid (pvrbv) called araKT-q ( = 4 dropped,’ 
stillata, stillatitia), and the other thicker or more 
viscous (7 raxvrepov), called crpvpva. The expression in 
Athenoeus also (225, p. 46 A : 4 kk\ iveiv del ra 7 rayy 
t&v p.vpojv), he thinks, has reference to this. Naber 
therefore conjectures that there stood originally in Mk. 
and Jn. a word (of which no traces can be met else¬ 
where) < 77 T€L(Ttik 6 s ( = ‘capable of being poured,’ ‘liquid,’ 
from cnrtvdu)). By itacism it could also have been 
written (nncrTtKos, in which form its strangeness made 
it unintelligible, and thus it finally became corrupted 

into TTKTTLKOS. 

1 Vg. has nardi spicati in Mk. and nardipistici (so usually 
Ital.) in Jn. 

2 Meissner has pointed out a Babylonian plant-name tarder. 
This, according to Hommel (PSBA 21 136 [1899]), the Baby¬ 
lonians borrowed from an Iranian form nard (neo-Pers. tdi ); 
the Indians have for nard tbe later form nata and nata(da). 

3 4 A Brahman of eminent learning gave me a parcel of the 
same sort, and told me that it was used in their sacrifices; that, 
when fresh, it was exquisitely sweet, and added much to the 
scent of rich essences, in which it was a principal ingredient; 
that the merchants brought it from the mountainous country to 
the NE. of^Bengal; that it was the entire plant, not a part of 
it, and received its Sanscrit names from its resemblance to locks 
of hair ; as it is called Spikenard , 1 suppose, from its resem¬ 
blance to a spike, when it is dried, and not from the configura¬ 
tion of its flowers, which the Greeks, probably, never examined. 
The Persian author describes the whole plant as resembling the 
tail of an ermine ; and the Jatdmdnsi, which is manifestly the 
Spikenard of our druggists, has precisely that form, consisting 
of withered stalks and ribs of leaves, cohering in a bundle of 
yellowish brown capillary fibres, and constituting a spike about 
the size of a small finger ’ (op. cit., 409^). 
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2. The adjective ttkttiko? occurs with the meaning ‘convinc¬ 
ing’ and also ‘having the power of persuading’ (Plato, Ggrg. 
455 a; Diog. Laert. 437; Dion. Hal., ed. Reiske, $631 ; Then- 
phrast. in . I r is tot. opera metaph ed. Sylburg 253, ed. Brandis, 
309), though in almost every instance of its occurrence the 
variant rretcrn/co? is preferred (Bekker and Stallbaum on Plato; 
Loh. on Soph. A/. 151); in later times it means, when used of 
persons, ‘faithful,’ ‘reliable’ (LCicke on Jn. 123, Index to 
Celrenus). If, therefore, we adopt the translation ‘genuine 
(Meyer on Mk.)— and such a meaning is conceivable—we must 
suppose that the word i> used rather freely, just as in commercial 
language, for instance, attributes which more often apply only 
to p -rsons are not infrequently used of goods. Pliny {/fN xii. 
26, Si 43) mentions that in commerce nard was apt to be adulter¬ 
ated by admixture of pseudonardus, a plant resembling it. 

3. Lob., par. 31, supports Scaliger’s derivation from nno'&eiv, 

* to pound ’ (K. F. A. Fritzscheon Mk. 595), r after n being some¬ 
times dropped out for the sake of euphony (cp e.g., rKDepinf, and 
Lat. pt\n)so — TTTL(T(T(o, perna = 7rreprjj). But. how, it may be 
asked, could powdered nard be suitable for anointing? 

4. If it is a local name it has been suggested that it stands 
either for OiricrriKo s (from Opis not far from Babylon) or for 
'kirra-axci? (from Psittake on the Tigris). Still more likely 
would be II terra, an abbreviation—according to the Scholion on 
-Eschyl. Pers. 2—of a Persian town Iliorcipa; but we cannot 
be sure that this notice (which according to Stephanus refers 
to a Thracian town) is trustworthy. 

5. E. N. Bennett (Class. Rev., 1890, p. 319) sees in the word an 
allusion to the Pistacia Tercbinthus , the resin of which, together 
with other sweet scents (e.g., @d\<rup.ov, cp Bai.m, Incense), 
was mixed with the oil of nard. I )ioscorides says (. 1 /at. Med. 

1 91) of the TrtcrTd/cTj ; yivvd.ro. 1 8 e tcad ey ’Iou6aia koll 'ZLvpLaKO.X ev 
Kvirpco, its resin is cuwSrjs, wpoe^et 8 * rrac ru>v Turn prfTLvCov (he 
describes nard in I 6/). Bennett, therefore, thinks that 1 /dpSos 
rrurrouojs is intended. According to Hdn. ii. 428 24, and 
Stephanus, ra i//irrdxia would he another form of Ta niardicia, 
the fruit of the Tricrra**}, which Ildn. (i. 315 10) derives from the 
town 'ktTTa/crj. 

6. Nestle (ZIV TIC, 1902, pp. 169-171) explains Triori/co? from 
the Latin name nardus spicata '. the participle spiratus could be¬ 
come in vulgar Latin spicitus , just as prohat us became probitus 
and vac at us vocitus (Ronsch, /tala u. I ulguta , p. 296, cp 283 
[1809, f- 1 18751, and, more fully, Collectanea philologica , 221-223 
[i8gi]~Z ITT, 1S77, pp. 409-412); next spicitus was transformed 
into ttiotikos. The supposition however is not easy ; for as late 
as the second half of the second Christian century we find Galen 
taking the word over into Greek in the form v-niKara . 

The ‘ nardus spicata ’ of (Ital. and) Vg. is intelligible when we 
remember that the nard-plant—which indeed is called vap 8 o- 
crTaxus, spica nardi—resembled in shape an ear of corn. 

N. M. — W. T. T. -D., i. ; P. vv. s., ii. 

SPINNING. See Linen, Weaving, 
spirit (nn rudh, fem. about seventy-three, masc. 
about thirty-two times; in 6 ttn€YA\<N, AN6MOC, 

1 Mpanin? TTNOH, CTOMA, A(>rOC, 4 > 0 erMA, 
1. lueanm^. KApAlA. 0 yMOC» NOYC, 

OpI'H, oAyNH, 4 >pONHC!C, BOH 06 IA, ({>COC. A\GpOC)> 
originally ‘wind,’ and so the point of the compass 
from which the wind blows. In poetry, which no doubt 
represents ancient usage, the storm wind is the breath of 
Yahwe’s mouth or nostrils (e.g., Ex. 158 10 Ps. 18 16 [15]). 
and since the commotion of nature is a sign of his dis¬ 
pleasure, the rudh of Yah we becomes synonymous with 
his wrath (Is. 44 59 19 Zech. 68 Job I9 I030). The rudh 
or spirit of a man is his disposition, his mental state ; 
he may be ‘ depressed in spirit,’ ‘ of a proud spirit,’ * of 
a patient spirit ’ (Prov. 16 18/. Eccles. 7 8). It is natural 
to compare the wind, invisible itself but visible in its 
effects, with the mental disposition displaying itself in 
mien and action. Just in the same way Aeschylus, 
describing the ehanged mind of Agamemnon says that 
he ‘ blew an impious veering gale of mind ’ ((ppevbs 
Trvtwv diKraefiy} rpoiraiav , Ag. 217). 

In a very early passage, Gen. 63, rudh denotes the divine 
substance or nature, not necessarily immaterial, but far 
removed from the weakness of mortal flesh. By inter¬ 
marriage of the 1 sons of God ’ or angels with women, a 
portion of this divine spirit has passed to their descend¬ 
ants, and therefore Yah we declares, ‘ My spirit shall 
not continue (?) for ever in man, since he is only flesh,’ 
and shortens the span of human life to 120 years. 1 But 
though the spirit or invisible power of God was not 
proper to man, it descended upon the heroes of Israel 
and endowed them with superhuman energy. It fell on 
Othniel (Judg. 3 10); on Jephthah ( 11 29); on Samson 
1 On this passage cp Nephilim, § 1. 
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(H619 15 h). The phenomenon has no ethical im¬ 
port. Samson shows that the spirit of Yahwe has 
descended on him by rending a lion as if it were a kid. 
Similarly the divine spirit produces prophetic frenzy 
(iS. 106 10 TJ20 23), such, e.g. , that Saul strips off his 
clothes and lies a day and a night naked. The spirit 
might transport a prophet miraculously (2K..216). 
Sometimes Yalnve sent a lying spirit on his prophets 
(r K. 2222) or the spirit of strife into a city (Judg. 
923), or a spirit of melancholy madness (1 S. 10 14* 
ete.). 

Far higher is the use of rudh in the literary prophets. 
To Isaiah, Yahw6 (Is. 31 3) is ‘ spirit’ because he is the 
spiritual principle in the history of the world and as 
such invisible. Moreover, the spirit of prophecy is an 
abiding gift. To ignore the prophet’s counsel is to set 
at nought God’s spirit which speaks through him 
(Is. 30 i). In the same sense Hosea had spoken (97) 
of the prophet as ‘a man of the spirit.’ But before 
Ezekiel references to * the spirit ’ as in the prophets 
only oecur in Is. 30 i Hos. 97 and perhaps Mic. 38 . 

A prophet so deeply spiritual as Jeremiah avoids the 
term ‘ spirit ’ altogether ; it had been associated too 
long with frenzy and marvel. 

The following are the chief points in the exilic and 
post-exilie conception of spirit. It is an official 
charisma, speaking, e.g., habitually in David 

2 . Later ( 2 g 032) and fitting the Messiah for the 
nuances. d j sc h arge Q f his duties (Is. 11 2), conferring 

wisdom on judges and martial vigour on warriors (Is. 
286 ). It is characteristic of P that he attributes it only 
to Joshua, who receives it in increased measure by the 
imposition of Moses’ hands (Nu. 27 18/ Dt. 349). It 
is to dwell in the midst of the people as a ‘ new spirit ’ 
(Ezek. 3626 8/). and to be poured out from on high on 
land and people ( I s. 32 15). The fulfilment of this promise 
is assumed in Ps. 51 11 [13] 1 - 13 10; cp Neh. 920. Twice 1 
it is called the holy spirit, Ps. 51 n [13] and Is. 63 10, 
in which latter passage it is personified (cp Eph. /30), 
and twice ‘the good spirit’ (Neh.920 Ps. 143 iol. It 
is a cosmic power, producing order (Gen. I2) and 
fertility (Is. 32 i 5 ). It is the principle of all-pervading 
energy (Is. 34 x 6 ) and omnipresence (Ps. 1397 ). It is 
the vovs or intelligence of Yahw6 (Is. 40 13), not as in 
earlier writers his essence. Finally, in a very late 
passage, it is the breath of life which God imparts, and 
which at death returns to him (Eccles. 1 2 7 ; cp Job *273 
33 4 34 14/ Ps. IO429/). Cp Fi.esh. w. e. a. 

In discussing the NT use of nvevna, the question 
is complicated by the employment of other words, 

. especially of psyche, soul, to c ^ e ' 

3. Contrasted note the j ntcr j or p art Q f ma n, whereas 

with crapfc. flesh, - s the s j ng i e wor d to denote 

the material part. As a general thing both words are 
used with reference to the contrast between the spiritual 
and the material part, and both words are ennobled by 
this contrast. When Jesus speaks of the value of the soul 
: Mt. I626), and contrasts it with the comparative 
unimportance of the body (Mt. 10 28), and Paul advises 
the delivering over of the flesh to destruction, in order 
that the spirit {irvedp-a) may be saved ( 1 Cor. 55), they are 
both evidently using different words for the same thing. 
And apart from the Pauline epistles and two passages 
in the epistles of James and Jude respectively (Ja. 3 15 
Jude 19), these words are used in the same way to 
express the contrast between the spiritual part of man 
and material things, but are not contrasted with each 
other. But Paul found it necessary to express this 
contrast not only in terms of the spiritual and the 
material, but also of the spiritual and the natural 
(1 Cor. 2m), and for this purpose he uses the elsewhere 
synonymous words, pneuina and psyche. 

The psyche is the vital or spiritual part of the natural 

1 [Not counting \Visd.9i7, cp 722 , where wisdom (ir the 
enlarged sense natural to an orthodox but Hellenised Jew) is 
traced to ‘ thy holy spirit.’] 
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man, and the pneuma is the new part brought into 
_ .. activity when the supernatural man begins 

au 1 his career with the entrance of the divine 

usage. pneuma . Paul does not state this expressly; 

but it appears from his introduction of the human co- 
incidently with the divine pneuma (cp Rom. 8 io 16 with 
the rest of the passage r-27. And see 1 Cor. 617 19, cp 
14-17 with rest of passage). It is evident from the passage 
in 1 Cor. that pneuma is not to be identified with nous, 
the intelligence, in Rom. 7 23, where it is used inter¬ 
changeably with the ‘inner man,’ which rebels against 
the sin of the outer man. That faculty, the spirit, is 
the organ evidently of the Holy Spirit, and does not 
appear in the apostle’s account of the situation until 
the entrance of the Holy Spirit which removes the 
disability discussed in our passage, Rom. 81-9, cp v. 
1016. The faculty which ineffectually rebels against 
sin in the natural man is the mind. It is very much 
as if the apostle had said that when he sinned even in 
the natural man, he knew better, and his intelligence 
rebelled against it, but ineffectually, because the very 
organs of action were the seat of sin. But the inner 
man after the coming of the Spirit is spirit, which is 
freed from the bondage of the flesh. 

We must not think, however, of the human spirit as 
the essential factor in the new man according to Paul. 
T , . The essential factor is the Divine 
* _ e . Spirit, who effects deliverance for the 

P * man not by creating or awakening a 
new faculty in him, but by coming himself to dwell 
in him. That is the reason why it is the Holy Spirit, 
not the human spirit, that is constantly brought 
into contrast with the flesh in Paul. This has led 
to the statement that the apostle does not speak of 
a human spirit. But the use, while infrequent, is 
sufficiently distinct. The human spirit is evidently the 
part in which, and upon which, the Holy Spirit works, 
and through which it controls the man, but which has 
no office except in connection with the Divine Spirit. 
Without the Divine Spirit it is like ears in a soundless 
world. The real agent in substituting holiness instead 
of sin in man is God, not man. What is this Divine 
Spirit? The answer is not always the same. In the 
earlier Jewish literature, it is an emanation from the 
One God through which he performs various offices— 
e.g. , creation—but especially that of inspiring in man 
the knowledge and skill needed for his work. In 
general we may say, that whenever God is represented 
as a diffused presence, he is represented as working 
through the spirit. And in no pre-Pauline writings is 
there any indication that the impersonal use is departed 
from. But in Paul, and Jn. especially, there is the 
beginning of the later doctrine of the Spirit as a distinct 
entity, quasi-personal, in God. He is to God what the 
spirit is in man (1 Cor. 2 10 f ); but in God this is objecti¬ 
fied, represented as a distinct personality (Rom. 827 
Gal. 3 5 Jn. 14 26 1 613). 

There is a distinct difference, however, between the 
Pauline and the Johannine theology in the doctrine of 
_ .. , the Spirit. In both, he is the principle 

6. Pauline ana^ j mmanence j n God, the one through 
Johannine w j lom God dwells in men, conveying 
to them the truth, not in the external 
way by which men communicate with 
each other, and which has no power of enforcement or 
persuasion sufficient to beget in men the spirit of holi¬ 
ness, but internally and with regenerative power. And 
in both especially he conveys to men the grace of which 


usage con¬ 
trasted. 


Christ is the author. But in Paul, he is the principle 
not only of immanence, but of incarnation, in Jn. it 
is the Logos, the Word of God, who is incarnate in 
Christ. The thought is borrowed from the Alexandrian 
philosophy, which represents God as creating various 
natural products out of the ideas of the same in his 
mind. These ideas arc endowed with life and creative 
power, so that God creates not only out of them, but 
through them. Besides these individual ideas, there is 
the collective idea of the universe as a whole, the Logos, 
or Word, which is also vested with a life and quasi¬ 
personality of its own. The incarnation of this in the 
Son of God is thus only the final form of the incarnation 
which is the generative idea of the Logos. The Spirit, 
on the other hand, is in Jn. the principle of immanence. 
If we go back to the philosophy from which the Logos 
idea is derived, the Logos is the thought of God, 
distinctly a principle of incarnation. But the Pneuma 
is the Spirit in which the thought is generated, and this 
is as obviously a principle of immanence. All this is 
distinctly different from Paul’s thought. He has no 
Logos doctrine, which is a thought derived from 
Alexandrianism, and Paul is not an Alexandrian. He 
declares himself a zealous Pharisee, and opposed to any 
attempt to translate religion into the terms of philosophy 
(Gal. 1 14 1 Cor. 1 17-31). But Pharisaism and Alex- 
andrianism are at opposite poles of thought, and 
Alexandrianism is an attempt to philosophise religion. 
And yet Paul teaches the pre-existence of Jesus and his 
sharing in the work of creation (Phil. 2 s-n 1 Cor. 86). 
What then is the principle of incarnation in Christ? 
It cannot be God himself, as Paul distinguishes between 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ. O11 the other hand, 
whilst there is only one passage which has the ap¬ 
pearance of distinguishing Christ from the Spirit (2 
Cor. 13 i 4 ), there are many passages which seem to 
identify them. In the first place, the indwelling of 
Christ, his mystical union with the believer, is ex¬ 
changed frequently for an indwelling of the Spirit. 
Then the Spirit is called the Spirit of Christ, and Jesus’ 
divine Sonship is attributed to the Holy Spirit. lie is 
the Son of God on that side of his being, as he is Son 
of David on the side of the flesh (Rom. 1 3_/T). And 
finally it is distinctly said that the Lord is the Spirit 
(2 Cor. 317/). 

Now, it is not as if this was unexpected. If Jesus 
was in any way pre-existent, and that pre-existence 
antedated creation, and he had a share in creation, 
then he is in some way an incarnation of the Divine. 
And in the Jewish theology the only Divine principle 
remaining, after eliminating God himself as expressly 
excluded, and the Alexandrian Logos as ruled out by 
Paul’s opposition to Alexandrianism, is the Spirit of 
God. In Paul, therefore, the incarnation is of the 
Holy Spirit. E. P. g. 

The OT Theologies of Schultz and Smend, and (he NT 
Theologies of B. Weiss and Boltzmann ; Konig, Ojicnbarungs- 
begriff des A 71 87-210; Giesebrecht, Be- 
7. Literature, rufsbegabung dcr A Tlie hen Propheten, 
123^ ; H. Wendt, Die Begriffe Flo iso h u. 
Gcist imbiblischen Sprachgebrauch (1878^ : A. \\ estphal, t hair 
et esprit (Toulouse, 188.O ; Liidemann, Die Anthropologic des 
Afi. Paulus (1872); Pfleiderer, Paulinism (FT, 2 vols.); 
Cremer, PJ\E,fi) art. ‘Geist’; Gunkel, Die JlIrkungcn des 
heil. Geistes (1888), 5-62 ; J. Koeberle, Xatur u. Gcist, nach 
der A ufpassungdes A T (1900) ; F. C. Porter, ‘The Ye^er Hara, 
a Study in the Jewish Doctrine of Sin,’ Biblical and Semitic 
Studies (New York, 1901), where note criticism of Pfleiderer’s 
interpretation of Paul’s conception of spirit and flesh. See also 
Spiritual Gifts. 

w. e. a., § i/. ; E. P. G. , §§ 3-6. 
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4 Spiritual Gifts’ is a corfiprehensive name for all 
those extraordinary and often directly miraculous powers 


1. Definition. 


of which we learn, chietlv from 1 Cor. 


124-11 28-30 Rom. 123-8, that they were 
possessed by many Christians of the apostolic age, and, 
according to Paul, had their origin in a specific opera¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit, which has for its object the 
profit of the church. 

When in 1 Cor. 126 the ‘workings’ (ft/epyijfxara) are assigned 
to God, or in?'. 5 the ’ministrations’ (Sieucottcu) brought into 
connection with Christ, we are not to see in this any real 
departure from the regular attribution of the spiritual gifts to 
the Holy Ghost. The phrase in v. 5— 4 diversities of ministrations 
but the same Lord,' is simply another expression of the purpose for 
which the gifts are given—the common good of the church ; for 
he who serves the church serves Christ who is the Lord of the 
church, or, according to another way of putting it, who is the 
soul of the church which is his body(12 12 f.\ The phrase \x\v. 6 
on the other hand—‘ diversities of workings but the same God ’— 
is appropriate in so far as by the 4 workings’ in question we are 
to understand according to v. 10 4 workings of powers,’ or of 
miracles (eyeoyr/paTa Swapewy), of which one most readily 
thinks of God as the author. They are nevertheless attributed 
precisely in the next verse (v. 11) to the Holy Spirit, a conclusive 
proof that no real distinction ought to be drawn here between 
him and God as the author of these workings. 


The word charisma in this connection is plainly used 
in a narrow technical sense. (<z) That the thought of 

2 Literal S mce God as being the source 
* - from which the bestowal of a charisma 

f t ® comes is still very vividly realised is shown 
Xapurpa. by Rom. 126 : ‘ having gifts (charisms), 
differing according to the grace that was given to us ’ 
(?X 0l ' Te 5 x a / wo 7 4ara Kara tt]v X^P IV T V V Sodeitrav rpxlv 
diacpopa). 

In the only NT passage where charisma (\dpicrpa ) is coupled 
with the adjective ‘ spiritual ’ (Tri'cv/xartKov), the technical sense 
is, as it happens, absent; in Rom. 1 ri it does not mean any 
special aptitude possessed by Laid, but a gift (in the way of 
instiuction, encouragement, consolation, or the like) which he 
hopes to he able to confer upon the Romans in the course of his 
visit, even if 4 spiritual ’ (nyevpaTiKov) expresses the thought 
that he himself in turn has received it from the Holy Ghost. 
Still further removed from the specified meaning of the word 
charisma as given above, though again with a passive applica¬ 
tion (gift that is conferred), are the applications of it which we 
find in Rom. 6 23 (eternal life the charisma , not of the Holy 
Ghost but of God), in 11 29 (the charismata of God = the favours 
bestowed by God upon his people Israel as enumerated in 
94^), in 2 Cor. 1 n (without roO 0 «ov : the charisma of Paul’s 
deliverance from deadly danger); so also in Rom. 5i5_/T where 
the justification of sinful man is the charisma of God and Christ. 
The word denotes the whole aggregate of God’s benevolent 
operation in the universe in the single passage outside of the 
NT, and the Church Fathers in which it is known to occur 
([Philo, Leg is allegor. 324 end, 1 103 ed. Mangey : ‘All things 
in the universe, and the universe itself, are the donation and 
benefaction and gift of God ’ (Sloped xai evepyeaCa xal \dpurpa 
0eov xa Tra^ra ocra iv Kocrpto xai avros o *607*05 eerriv). 


( b) Very sharply distinguished from these uses is the 
technical sense in which the word is employed, whether 
in the pi. (Rom. 126 1 Cor. l‘>4 31 ; and, with the 
addition of ‘healings’ [ta/Aarwv], 1292830), or in the 
sing, with a negative (1 7 : ‘so that ye come behind in 
no charisma'), or in a distributive sense (iPet. 4xo: 
* according as each has received a charisma cp 1 Cor. 
77: ‘each man hath his own charisma from God’). 
In just the same way, in the technical sense, the dis¬ 
tributive singular of ’grace’ (xapts) stands in connection 
with the plural ‘gifts’ ( 56 /j.ara), in Eph. 4 7/ : 4 unto each 
one of us was the grace given according to the measure 
of the gift (dwptas) of Christ. Wherefore he saith . . . 
He gave gifts ( 86 p.ara) unto men.’ Not till we reach 
the Pastoral Epistles do we find the sing, charism 
(xap<-<rp.a), used comprehensively to denote all the 


aptitudes which Timothy, as a bearer of ecclesiastical 
office, possesses, or ought to possess: • neglect not 
the charism that is in thee ’ (1 Tim. 414); 4 1 put thee 
in remembrance that thou stir up the charism of God 
which is in thee ’ (2 Tim. 16 ). 

(c) For us the technical meaning of the word is first 
met with in Paul. At the same time, we may at least 
be certain that Paul did not invent it when he was com¬ 
posing his epistles : for he employs it in his writings 
without any explanation, as referring to a matter quite 
well known. There remains a possibility that he may 
have coined the expression, in the course of his observa¬ 
tions of the extraordinary endowments intended bv it, 
while engaged in his missionary labours. We may well 
venture upon such a conjecture, seeing that the idea of 
grace {charts) is so specially prominent with Paul. 
Vet the expression can also have sprung into existence 
in the Christian churches without the agency of Paul. 

No one of the three leading passages relating to 
spiritual gifts in the writings of Paul, as given above 

3 . Delimita- (§ 1)1 can f laim ‘°. be a com P lcte 

,. c c . , account, and it therefore remains un- 
tion 01 field. • , ,, ... . 

certain whether even all three together 

make mention of everything which Paul reckoned to this 
category. («) Nevertheless the attempt must be 

made, with the help of these three principal passages 
and other subsidiary ones, to form to ourselves some 
conception of the range of the phenomenon in question. 

‘Prophecy’ (npoifrrjTeta) is the only charism that is actually 
named in all three passages ; but in effect so also is ' teaching’ 
(SiSatrxaAta), if we permit ourselves to regard the 4 word of 
wisdom ’ (Aoyos <ro$tas), and the ‘ word of knowledge ’ (A. 
yvidveios), of i Cor. 12 8 taken together as identical with * teach¬ 
ing,’—a view which is favoured by 14 26 (‘teaching’ [StSa\jj], 
co-ordinated with ‘revelation, tongue, interpretation’ [arro- 
xaAviJas, yAa >acra, epprjveia]), whilst in 14 6 ‘knowledge 
[yeaxns] also is found co-ordinated with ‘ teaching ’ (St6a\i7) 
as well as * tongues, revelation, pn >phecy ’ (yAoxxcrai, aTroxaAu^is, 
rrpo^jjTeta), so that only the ‘ word of wisdom ’ (Aoyos <roff>ias) 
seems to be left as synonym for * teaching ’ ( 8 t 8 a\^). In hoth 
the leading passages in 1 Cor. ‘gifts of healings' (xapiarpara 
ia.pd.Ttov), ‘powers’ or ‘ miracles ’ ( 5 urap.ei 5 ), and ‘diversities of 
tongues’ (yeiry yAw <roW), occur in addition to the other concepts 
already mentioned. Rom. has with the first passage in 1 Cor. 
(12 s) nothing but ‘ministry’ (StaKovia) in common, but in that 
first passage, as well as in 1 Cor. 16 15, this word seems to have 
a more extended application than in Rom. 12 7 ; with the second 
passage in r Cor. (12 28-30) Rom. has in substance but one concept 
in common—on the assumption, that is to say, that we may 
identify the npoicrTapevo^ (‘ he that ruleth ’) with him who has 
the gift of ‘government’ (xv/Sepr-rjo-is). Peculiar to the first 
passage in 1 Cor. (12 4-1 r)are ‘ faith, discerning of spirits ‘(Trtcrris, 
Staxpicris nyevpartov), and ‘interpretation of tongues’ (eppyi'eta 
yAwo-uau') ; to the second (12 28-30) the concepts ‘ apo-tle ’ (aTro- 
(TT0A05), and * helps ’ (ai/riAjjp.*£ei5) ; and to Rom. ‘ admonishing ’ 
(TrapaxaAwi-), ‘giving’ 0 *eTa 5 t 6 ovs), and ‘showing mercy’ 
(« Aecuv). 

{b) Eph. 4 ir and Justin, Dial . 39, can be adduced 
only as secondary authorities, so long as it is with the 
apostolic age that we are dealing. 

Eph. (on its date see col. 3120, n. 3) noticeably enumerates 
offices only, not charisms. Of these Paul had already named 
the ‘apostles,’ ‘prophets,’ and ‘teachers,’ and also the ‘pastors’ 
(rrotpeves), if these are to be taken as equivalent to the ‘rulers’ 
(Trpoi<7ra/i*ei/oi) of Rom. 12 8. Peculiar to Eph. are the ‘evange¬ 
lists’ (evayyeAiorai), on whom see MINISTRY, § 39 a, b. Of 
the gifts enumerated by Paul Justin has only ‘healing’ (Ta<ris), 
and ‘ teaching ’ (bibaoxaAta). What he designates * understand¬ 
ing ’ (oih'eors), may safely be identified with ‘ wisdom ’ (tro^u'a), 
and his ‘strength’ (ior^vO perhaps with ‘power’ (Svvapts), as 
he attributes ‘strength ’ (io-xv's) to Moses (Dial. 8"). The new 
elements in his list are ‘counsel’ (/ 3 ouA»j), ‘ foreknowledge’ 
(Trp6yi'tija-t5), which answers only in a very limited degree to the 
Gjrophecy ’ (7 rpo<f>r)T€ta) of Paul, and ‘ fear of God ' (c/> 6 / 3 os 0eou). 
Four of his seven concepts—‘ understanding ’(avv* 0-15), ‘counsel’ 

( fiov\rj ), ‘ strength ’ (icrxvs), and ‘ fear of God ’ (<£o/ 3 o 5 ©eov)— 
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Justin has taken direct from Is. 11 2/. tP, where, according to 
his interpretation {Dial. 87), are enumerated the seven powers 
of the Holy Spirit which were all of them to rest upon Jesus 
from his baptism onwards, whilst the saints of the OT and 
Christians never receive more than one or a few of them. In Is. 
we find, besides the four words already given, ‘wisdom’ (<ro0 ia), 
‘knowledge’ (yiwis), and ‘piety’ (evo-e/Seta). It is plainly 
with reference to knowledge (yrwcri$), that Justin speaks of 
foreknowledge (irpoypuHTis), for he lays stress upon the argument 
that in his time ‘prophetic charisms' (n pointed xapiafiaTa) 
are still found among Christians, and that thus the OT gift of 
prophecy—by which he understands merely prediction of future 
events — has passed over to the followers of Christ {Dial. 82, 
begin.). 

(c) It will be noticed that in all the enumerations 
almost no reference whatever is made to the virtues that 
are looked for in every Christian. Even ‘ministry’ 
( dtaKovLa ), ‘giving’ (fxeradiSopai ), ‘showing mercy’ 
(IXcap), are enumerated only on the assumption that 
they have risen to a pitch that is not attainable by 
every Christian. The extraordinary character, rising 
in many cases to the level of the miraculous, which has 
been noted in § 1 as the first criterion of charisms in 
the technical sense, is thus preserved. All the less 
have we any occasion to lay stress on the ‘ fear of 
God,’ which Justin has merely taken from Isaiah, 
or to extend in an analogous way the limits of our 
category in the direction in which this would be per¬ 
missible, if one elected to pay heed only to the second 
criterion {see § 1)—that they are attributed to the 
agency of the Holy Spirit—and, further, to take it as 
one’s guiding principle that according to Paul the whole 
new life of the Christian, with all its virtues, is a work 
of the Holy Spirit (Gal. §22/: love, joy, peace, etc.). 
It would therefore be a mistake to accept the limits for 
our present concept, as these are laid down by Weinel 
(below, § 21), who in fact writes not about the ‘gifts,’ 
but about the operations, of the Spirit. To these of 
course belongs the ethically good state of the will, treated 
of by Weinel (149-161), with all its effects ; it does not 
belong to the order of charisms. 

(cl) There is still another element included by Weinel 
which we for our part must exclude. The receiving of 
revelations—apart from the subsequent reporting of 
them—or the power to endure martyrdom (or even 
ascetic privations) may be traced back to the Holy 
Spirit, and may also possess the note of the extra¬ 
ordinary in a very high degree, yet they ought not to 
be reckoned to the number of the charisms because they 
lack the third criterion—that of utility for the life of the 
church. 

This criterion must have had very great importance in Paul’s 
view; for not only does he in 1 Cor. 12 7 14 2-33 make it the 
chief goal of his entire discussion of the charisms (although he 
has been led to the mention of them, not by this thought but by 
that of the unity of the Holy Spirit), but also in Rom. 126-8 the 
same goal is set before him, although the occasion is in like 
manner different, namely, the thought of the unity of the church 
notwithstanding the diversity of its members. One is not entitled 
to suppose that the profit of the church is only'an application of 
the charisms which Paul would like to see made, not a consti¬ 
tutive element in the concept itself. So far from that being the 
case, this criterion is for the apostle so important, that he would 
refuse to reckon to the number of charisms in the technical sense 
of which we are now speaking, any phenomenon which yielded 
no advantage for the community at large. 

(e) For this reason we must hesitate before including 
in the category in question one manifestation which 
Paul himself expressly designates by the name of 
charisma. In 1 Cor. 7 6 f. he wishes that all were un¬ 
married as he himself is, but does not set this up as a 
positive command, ‘ because each man hath his own 
gift from God, one after this manner and another after 
that.' 

It would be a mistake to believe that Paul here intends to 
contrast a charisma of marriage with a x^pevpa eytcpaTtias (as, 
following 7 9, we may designate the other side of the com¬ 
parison); for in this whole section he regards marriage, and the 
intercourse of the sexes in marriage, not as a good in itself, but 
only as a preservative against evil (72 5 9)* Rather must we 
take as the antithesis to the x*P L<T P- a iyitpa-Tctas some one or 
other of the charisms enumerated in chap. 12.. Paul, however, 
would hardly have arrived at such a co-ordination if for his own 
personal calling the unmarried condition had not carried with it 
a direct and obvious utility for the churches under his care— 
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that, namely, of leaving him freer for the preaching of the gospel 
and pecuniarily less dependent on the churches, in which freedom 
and independence he discerned a great advantage for the exercise 
of his office, and specially for the assertion and establishment of 
his authority (1 Cor. 7 32^ 9 126 15-18 2 Cor. 11 7-12). When, 
therefore, he speaks of the unmarried condition as a charism, he 
will, broadly speaking, be thinking of himself and of those in a 
like position with himself. Otherwise we should have expected 
him to class as charisms also other forms of asceticism, such as 
abstinence from certain kinds of food, or voluntary poverty ; but 
this he never does. 


After defining the field our next task must be a 
classification of the charisms of so very various kinds. 

4 . Classification. 11 seen, as if Paul himself 

had undertaken it when, in the first 
of the three leading passages (i Cor. 1 24-6), before 
going into details, he sets up these three great 
categories—‘ charisms ’ (xcLpta/xaTa), ‘ministries’ (cha- 
koplcu), and ‘works’ (dvepyrjfjLaTa). 

If, however, we decide to take these verses as setting forth a 
strict arrangement, we shall have to believe that in the detailed 
enumeration in 7-11, where each charism is traced back to 
the Holy Spirit, only the first of the three grfcat categories 
has been specifically dealt with, since the second and third of 
these—‘ ministries ’ (fitafcortai), and ‘ works ’ (e^epyripara)—are 
brought into connection not with the Holy Spirit but with 
Christ, or God. This again, however, would not be in accord¬ 
ance with v. 10, where ‘ works ’ [‘ of powers ’] (ei'epybpara [fiut'd- 
/xewid), are included in this detailed list ; and in Rom. 12 7 the 
‘ministries’ (StaKopiai) belong to the charisms (xapccrpaTa). 
Thus ‘charism,’ ‘ministry,’ and ‘ work’ ( xapeerpa , fiiaxorta, and 
ivlpyripa), are only three different names for all, or at least many 
of these gifts, and they are chosen with conscious reference to 
the three modes of divine revelation. The most comprehensive 
would seem to. be, according to v . 6 , * work ’ (eWpyr/pa), (Clod 
worketh all.things in all); according to Rom. 126 ‘charism’ 
(xapeapa)] in 1 Cor. 11)15 ‘ministry’ (fitaxoria) is used also in 
a very comprehensive sense. 

(b) Within the detailed enumeration made in 1 Cor. 
128-io a classification might seem to be hinted at by 
Paul himself, when he uses 4 other ’ (d\\cp) six times and 
‘different’ (irlpcp) twice; for ‘different’ (Zrepos) may 
mean ‘of another kind,’ whilst ‘other’ (dAXos) signifies 
merely ‘not identical.’ 


In that case, however, we should have to subsume under the 
fixed confidence or ‘ faith ’ (n-tems, v. 9), which is introduced by 
the first ‘different’ {irepu}), not merely the gift of healing and 
the power of working miracles (which would be suitable enough), 
hut also ‘ prophecy ’ and ‘ discerning of spirits ’ (which would not 
suit at all). ‘ Other ' and ‘different ’ are thus used only for the 
sake of variety, not with the intention of expressing a 
difference. 


(c) Any attempt to find a suggested classification in 
the omission of the particle ‘ and ’ (6^) in many instances 
also breaks down. 

In v. 10 the second and third fie are put in brackets by WH. 
If in these two cases the particle is taken as genuine, then each 
‘ other * (a A A w). is accompanied by fie, and ‘ different ’ (ct c'pw) in 
both cases is without it; the classification would then be the same 
as under (£). If both are deleted, ‘discerning of spirits’ as one 
principal division would be separated from ‘ prophecy ’ as another 
principal division, although unquestionably the two are not more 
widely separated than ‘interpretation of tongues’ from ‘ kiods 
of tongues ’ (14 29). Thus we should have to reject the first of 
the two fie and retain the second (so Hern. Weiss.). For this, 
however, the authorities give not the slightest warrant, for in 
both, cases the evidence is almost exactly the same for the re¬ 
tention and also, on the other hand, the same for the deletion. 

(rf) Thus all that remains for us is to attempt some 
sort of classification from the nature of the case. The 
points that seem clearest are these : (1) to the 4 works 
of powers' (epepyrjfxaTa 8i>pdp,ecop) of 1 Cor. 12 10 28 be¬ 
long the 4 charisms of healing’ ( xapiapLara. lafidrwp) of 
w. 9 28 which were invariably regarded as miraculous, 
and the ' faith ’ (7rums) of v. 9 since, in 132 , it is spoken 
of as able to remove mountains. (2) To the ‘ ministry ’ 

( StaKOPta) of Rom. 127 belong certainly the ‘givings' 
(pL€Ta.8Ld6pai) and ‘showing mercy’ (eXeat/) of 128 , 
and the ‘helps’ (dpTi\rjfjL\J/ct$) of 1 Cor. 1228. This, 
if we take diaKOPia in a narrow sense. In a wider 
sense of the word there is a ‘ministry of the word’ 
(diaKOpia tov \6yov, Acts 64), and in the sense in which 
the word appears to be used in 1 Cor. 1 < 3 15 other gifts 
also might easily be included under it, as Stephanas had 
rendered useful service in the guidance of the church at 
Corinth as well. Yet (3) it is better to regard the govern¬ 
ments ' (Kvpepprjo-eLs) of 1 Cor. 1228 as forming an inde^ 
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pendent main division, to which of course the ' governor* 
( irpoiaTdfjLcvos ) of Rom. 128 will belong. Most amply 
subdivided (4) is the gift of the ‘word’; * word of 
wisdom’ (\6yos <ro<pias), ‘ of knowledge' (X670? yvuaeus), 
the first of them (or both of thcin)=' teaching’ ( 5 i 5 a- 
<TKa\ia), or, if it is the product of the charism that is 
thought of, = 'doctrine' ( SiSaxrf) see § 3 a. Then there 
is also the ‘admonish* (7ra/>ava\c£^) of Rom. 128 ; but 
also very specially ' prophecy* (7 rpcxprjTeia) together with 
‘discerning of spirits’ (StaKpuns Trvtvfxaruv) and the 
‘ kinds of tongues ’ (yiwrj yXwacrZv) with ' interpretation 
of tongues’ (ipfMjveia y\u>(x<r<j>v). An apostle (1 Cor. 
1228) combines the gift of the word with that of direction 
and of miracle-working (2 Cor. 12 12). 

The first three classes call for but little remark by way 
of explanation. It has elsewhere been shown from the 
sources (see Gospels, § 144 ; cp also 


5. Charisms 
apart from that 
of the word. 


below, § 16) how widespread, down 
to the end of the second century, was 


the belief that many Christians 
possessed the power of working miracles, and very 
specially that of driving out evil spirits. It is specially 
important to observe that the same power is not denied 
of those who are not Christians, but only attributed in 
their case to the agency of demons. This goes to show 
that some kernel of actual fact in the alleged occurrences 


is undeniable. 

We may seek to explain these from natural causes, a method 
of explanation that presents no particular difficulty, least of all 
in cases of casting-out of devils healings of mental disease, 

which, however, often enough will have been only temporary in 
their effect. We may further take it that the faith which saw 
miracles in those really unmiraculous events will, without dis¬ 
crimination, have attributed to those who produced them per¬ 
formances also of such a nature as would really have heen 
irreconcilable with the laws of nature. The collection to be 
found in Weinel (iog-127) shows, however, that the Christian 
writers, apart from quite summary accounts, refer, with regard to 
the first and second centuries, almost exclusively only to exorcisms, 
and attribute miracles of the more pronounced sort to heathen 
sorcerers and to the gnostics (who, in holy horror, are put on the 
same level with the sorcerers). Exceptions are the legendary 
works in which such magical arts, as practised by Simon Magus, 
are imitated by Peter or by Peter and Paul with a view to out¬ 
doing them (see Simon Peter, § 33/-), or apocryphal Acts of 
Apostles, partly of gnostic origin, the spirit of which is illus¬ 
trated by some examples in John, Son of Zebeoee, § 8 /., 
and in Simon Peter, § 46. 

On ‘ministry’ (Suueoi'ta), see Deacon, § 3 ; on ‘government’ 
(fcujSepiojtris) and its development, see Ministry, § 9, and subse¬ 
quent sections. 


The various forms of the fourth class, on the other 
hand, demand careful and detailed investigation. Let 
‘ W’ r\ » us ' wol 'd of wisdom * 

is om (\<$-yos aortas) and ' word of knowledge* 

‘knowledge’• ^ iyos 7 ‘'“ <Tfws) in lCor128 - It is 
t w obvious from the first that the two are 

exnor mg. very closely related ; for in 27-16 ' know’ 
{yivwcKeiv) figures as the verb to which the substantive 
'wisdom* (<xo(pia) corresponds. If, notwithstanding, 
the two must be regarded as characteristically distinct 
in our leading passage, the difference accordingly is 
hardly to be sought in their differing contents, but rather 
in the way in which the human spirit appropriates the 
same material which is brought before it by each. Now, 
according to 2 Cor. 46 (cp 2 m), gnosis appears to be 
applied to the knowledge of what is perceived in an 
ecstatic condition ; for Paul who had never known Jesus 
upon earth can only have seen, in the face of Christ, the 
splendour of God ( 56 £a is nothing abstract; cp 2 Cor. 
87 Lk. 29 Acts 755 1 Tim. 616 Rev. 21 23/), in a vision. 
If, now, gnosis appropriates to itself the impression thus 
received and casts it into the form of thought, it follows 
from this manner of origination that the mental product 
will possess the character of what, in the philosophical 
theory of knowledge, is called intuition. It will thus 
have the note of immediacy as distinguished from that 
which has been reached by the discursive method. 
For the explanation of what is meant by ‘ wisdom ’ 
{ <ro<pla) no such direct hint is given us by Paul. Apart 
from passages where the word is used in an un- 
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favourable sense, it always indicates with him the 
content, not the manner, of the knowledge. This 
circumstance, however, cannot alter anything in the 
fact that in our leading passage it is parallel with 
gnosis, and here, accordingly, like the other, must mean 
a manner of knowing. There is nothing to indicate 
that the practical, as distinguished from the theoretical, 
is meant. On the other hand, the wisdom of the world, 
which is the opposite of that here intended, exhibits 
pretty clearly the feature which would offer a clear 
contrast with gnosis as explained above ; it results from 
intelligent consideration of things. A wisdom which 
figures as gift of the Holy Spirit must naturally be the 
consequence of the inspiration of that spirit ; but 
nevertheless it can in its style and manner display the 
note of discursive thought and reflection quite as 
clearly as gnosis can display that of vision and intuition. 

Holsten seeks to bring out the contrast in the following way ; 
in Paul we have to look more for gnosis in so far as he visualised 
the fundamental conceptions of his entire doctrine on the basis 
of that image of the ascended Jesus which he saw in his vision 
near Damascus ; ‘ wisdom’ (cro^ta) we find more in Apollos. If 
this is correct, lhe so-called pneumatic interpretation of the OT 
which believes itself able to arrive at the hidden sense, would 
rather fall to the side of ‘ wisdom ’ (tro^ta), including the form in 
which it is employed by Paul in, for example, such passages as 
1 Cor. IO4 H21 /. 2 Cor. 813-16 Gal. 421-31. According 

to the Epistle of Harnabas, it is true (10 29^), it appears to be 
called gnosis. Yet here a vacillation of expression is easily 
possible. It must be added, further, that gnosis in Paul, where 
it relates to the region of practice (1 Cor. 8 1 7 \of. and doubtless 
also 2 Cor. 06), is a much simpler notion. It is easily 
conceivable that the application of the word to this region may 
have had a different course of development from that which it 
bad when regarded as a spiritual gift. 

The ‘admonish’ ( zrapaKaXeiv ) of Rom. 128 belongs 
entirely to the practical side. Primarily it means not to 
comfort blit to exhort. Consolation, however, is not 
excluded ; for the literal meaning is to speak to a person. 
It is presupposed that people are in need, not so much 
of instruction as of the effort made, whether gently or 
more strenuously, always in a friendly and tactful manner, 
to bring them, by spoken word, to a better disposition 
of will or a better frame of spirit. 

We should completely misunderstand ‘prophecy’ 
should we suppose its essence to lie in prediction of the 
7 Pro hec ^ uture * This is not wholly excluded ; 

^ but it can have had only a very modest 
part as compared with more important elements in the 
idea. These elements are found in 1 Cor. 14 . 

{a) According to H3 prophecy produces ‘ edification,* 
‘comfort,’ and ‘consolation’; according to v. 24 f it 
can penetrate so deeply as to lay bare the secrets of the 
hearts of strangers and constrain them to confess 
that the spirit of God speaking in the prophet has rightly 
disclosed what was passing within them. Accordingly, 
prophecy would seem to be distinguished from the ' word 
of wisdom ' (\670s cro<pLas) and the ' word of knowledge ’ 
(Xryos yvwcews) in this, that it is preaching of a purely 
practical kind, often not unlike the addresses at a revival 
meeting. X 7 et, according to vv. 31 and 19, the hearers 
also learn {p.au6dveiv) and are instructed (KaTtjx^ffOai) 
by it. Theoretical elements, therefore, cannot be 
wholly absent; the real distinction as compared with 
‘wisdom* (ffo<pla) and ‘knowledge’ {yvQxns) has not 
yet emerged. 

(b) What is more important to observe is that, accord¬ 
ing to v. 30, it is by a ' revelation ’ that the prophet is 
led to speak. This feature is in fact so characteristic 
that in the enumeration in v. 26 we actually find ' revela¬ 
tion ’ {d,7roKaX where, alongside of' teaching, tongue, 
and interpretation of tongues’ (didaxtf, y\u)<r<ra, and 
epfx-qvda yXoxxaCov) we should have expected to find 
' prophecy’ {irpo^rela). In v. 6 also, the two pairs 
are clearly so distributed that the first member of the 
one ( ‘ revelation ’) is, if not similar to, at least analogous 
to, the first member of the other (‘prophecy’) just as 
are the second members of the two pairs (yvuxns and 
5 t 5 ax^)- Here accordingly is seen what is the really 
essential distinction between prophecy on the one hand, 
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and wisdom and knowledge on the other ; it lies in the 
suddenness and immediacy of the revelation from which 
prophecy proceeds. For we must assume that a prophet 
spoke from the basis of such a revelation even in those 
cases where he had received it, not as we find in v. 30, 
while the meeting was actually going on, but some time 
previously—at home, let us suppose. 

(c) On the other hand, prophecy has to be dis¬ 
tinguished equally clearly from the 4 speaking with 
tongues’ with which it stands in such close parallelism. 
Whilst that which is spoken in tongue-speech remains 
unintelligible until it has been interpreted, the * prophet * 
can be understood by any one (vv, 3/) because, during 
the time of his speaking, he is guided by his ‘ under¬ 
standing ’ (vous ; v. 14). Therefore, also, it is said of 
prophecy (v. 32) that * the spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets,’ whilst those who speak with 
tongues are at the moment in the ecstatic condition. 

(^/) Taking all these considerations together, we find 
that the prophecy spoken of by Paul is entirely similar 
to the discourse of the OT prophets. In the OT also 
the contents of prophetic discourse are for the most 
part of a practical character, yet also informing ; the 
origin is sought in a sudden revelation ; the manner of 
speech of the OT prophets is quite intelligible. This 
holds good of the prophetic discourse so long as it 
has not, as in the Book of Daniel, or even in Zechariah 
or Joel, passed over into the apocalyptic style, but simply 
as we find it in the genuine writings of the older prophets, 
not as it is described by such authors as Philo and Justin 
for whom the OT prophets are men who speak in a 
completely ecstatical condition and are mere foretellers of 
the future. Perhaps we might even go a step farther 

and conjecture that the manner in which the * prophets ’ 
of the apostolic age were conscious of receiving their 
revelations resembled that of the OT prophets who say, 

* The Lord spake to me,’ and that the contents of such 
a revelation, as in the OT, had reference for the most 
part to some concrete detail. From what has been said 
it will be seen that on the whole the most suitable render¬ 
ing of 4 prophecy ’ will be 4 inspired address ’ or 4 inspired 
preaching.' On the later stages of Christian 

prophecy see Ministry, § 38 [also Prophetic 
Literature, §§ 30-33]; on 4 discerning of spirits’ 
(duxKpiais 7 rvevfxdriov), see below, § 18. 

The discussion of the question of speaking with tongues 
has been brought into the state of confusion in which we 

8 Sneakin ^ by the circumstance that investi- 

_® gators were determined to take Acts 

the phenes-* : 2 ,“' 3 «h« r stiining-poim, and to find 
_ -i. the truth of that narrative confirmed in 

menon itself. „ . . . , 

all circumstances, in other words, sup¬ 
ported by Paul. The student, however, who is not 
prepared to give up the genuineness of the principal 
Pauline Epistles (as to which cp Galatians, §§ 1-9) is 
in duty stringently bound to consider the account of 
Paul as the primary one, and discuss it without even a 
side glance at Acts, and to reject as unhistorical every¬ 
thing in Acts which does not agree with this account. 
Nor will it be permissible to urge that Paul’s information 
may have been defective ; for he himself spoke with 
tongues more than they ail (1 Cor. 14 18). 

(#) The speaking with tongues was unintelligible 
(1 Cor. I42911 16) and therefore of no use to the church, 
unless an interpretation followed (z'v. 69 17). Paul goes 
so far as to say (v. 22) that in a mixed assemblage of 
Christians and non-Christians it has any purpose at all 
only for the non-Christians—namely, to be to them a 
sign which, in the context, can only be taken as 
meaning a mark of displeasure. True, along with this 
he concedes that the speaking with tongues has a value 
for the speaker himself, for his edification, namely, 
because it is a speaking on behalf of God ( w . 2417 28). 
From the latter circumstance, and particularly from v. 2 
(‘no man understandeth’), has been drawn the con¬ 
clusion that the speaking with tongues was in quite low 
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tones. Against this, however, has to be set the 
comparison of tongue-speech with musical instruments 
which give out loud tones, if not individually distinguish¬ 
able, and with a foreign language which is heard but 
has not been learned (vv. 7-11), as also the statement 
that a stranger must regard the tongue-speaker as one 
out of his mind (v. 23). 

(£) The explanation of the unintelligibility of such 
speeches must accordingly be sought in this, that 
intelligent thought (vous) had no part in their production 
( v . 14). For ‘unfruitful’ (dxap7ros) in this connection 
must mean not 4 receiving no fruit ’ but 4 yielding no 
fruit.’ Now, the antithesis to (‘speaking’ \aXdv, or 
‘praying’ 7rpo<rei'xe<r0ai, or ‘singing’ \pdWeiv, etc.) 

4 with the understanding’ (t£ uol) in w. 15 f. is 4 with 
the spirit ’ (r<p TrvevfxaTi.), but in v. 19 it is 4 in a tongue ’ 
(tv yXdxray \a\civ). 4 To be in the spirit’ (tv irvevfj.aTL 
dvat), however, is in Rev. 1 10 42 173 21 10 the terminus 
technic us for the ecstatic state. 

Hence the meaning must be that not all tongue-speakers were 
in a position to be able afterwards to explain their utterances 
(vv. 13 28), and that it is only of the prophets that Paul says 
that the spirits speaking through them are well known to he 
subject to the will of the prophets and could therefore, when a 
new speaker came forward, be silent ( v . 32)—although for his 
own part Paul enjoins silence (?'. 28) also on the speakers with 
tongues (on occasions when no interpreter is present). How 
ecstasy was regarded is well described by Philo (1 510 f. ed. 
Mangey); only, he supposes he is describing the condition of 
the OT prophets (in the widest sense of the word so as to include 
all the OT saints) when he says : 4 [he is] a sounding instrument 
of God, invisibly struck and played upon by him . . . The 
understanding that is in us goes abroad when the divine spirit 
arrives, and returns home again when the spirit departs ; for it is 
not right that mortal and immortal should dwell together’ 
(opyavov 0eov ec ttlv yxovv, Kpovopaevov kou TrAyrro/jevov aoparw? 
V7r’ avTOv . . . f^oLKL^erai ev iyj.iv 6 rov? Kara tt)v tov 0dov ttvcv- 
p.a.TO<; d<j) i£u', Kara 8e ryv fjeTavd<TTa<ru' ainov naAiv etcroua’^eTCU* 
0ep.L<; yap o vk e<rrc 0vt)t'ov d0avarip (rvvoucrjaai). 

(c) What the listeners actually heard Paul does not 
tell, because it was perfectly well known to his readers. 
For us this is unfortunate, since on this point, perhaps 
the most important of all, we are thus thrown back 
upon conjecture, and many are only too readily inclined 
to support their conjectures by reference to Acts2i-i3. 
If, as we ought, we hold strictly by i Cor., we learn 
from 1414-17 to distinguish between a ‘praying’ ( 7 r/>o< 7 - 
evx^^Oai) and a 4 singing of psalms’ (xj/aWeiv), whilst 
the ‘blessing’ (evXoyeTv), since it occurs in a confirma¬ 
tory clause, is doubtless to be identified with the latter 
or with both, as also 4 giving thanks’ (ei’x a P t(rre **') 
with 4 blessing’ (evXoyeiv). But what are we to say as 
to the nature of these prayers, songs of praise (and 
thanksgivings)? They were unintelligible, and were 
spoken in the state of ecstasy ; from this we must 
conclude that they consisted either of quite disjointed 
sounds, cries, sighs, and the like, or, if of actual words 
or short sentences, at all events not of connected ones. 
A Christian listener, who naturally did not, like the 
stranger in v. 23, regard the speaker as insane, must 
yet have had the impression that he was speaking in a 
dreamlike state. 

(<?) We may, further, adduce analogies from earlier 
and later times. Whilst the prophets of the best OT 
period are clearly distinguished from the speakers with 
tongues by the complete intelligibility of their utterances, 
the oldest stages of prophecy manifest a strongly 
ecstatic character. Cp for example 1 S. IO5-12 19 20-24. 
These prophets, capable of being brought by music and 
sensory stimuli, to dancing and frenzy, stand for their 
part in turn quite on the same plane with the pagan 
oracle - givers (fxdvre^). In this connection we can 
appropriately adduce the description of such persons 
(navreis) in Plato {Tim., yie-yib, Ion t 534^-^). accord¬ 
ing to which they need an interpreter ; only, this 
interpreter here bears the name of prophet. \\ ithin 
Christianity, Montanistic prophecy shares fully the 
ecstatic character of the primitive Christian tongue- 
speech. Of Montanas, for example, Epiphanius (Herr, 
484, begin.) has preserved an utterance in which he 
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says in the name of God : ' behold the man is as a lyre 
and 1 play over him like a plectron ; the man sleeps and 
I wake ; behold, it is the Lord who takes away the hearts 
of men, and gives to men a [another] heart:' (idou 6 
dvdpajTos (bad Xi>pa Kayos itpiirrapiai uxrei irXyKTpov' 6 
dvOpuiros KOLpLarai kcl ytb ypyyopCb. idob Kvpids ei ttlv o d£ur- 
ravwv Kapdias avdpunruiv nai didobs Kapdiav aodpuirois). 
From recent times we may cite the inspired persons of the 
Wetterau and elsewhere (1714-1749); also the second 
stage of Jansenism from 1713 onwards, the lrvingites, 
the ' preaching sickness' and ' reading sickness ’ in 
Sweden, 1841-1854 (see Resurrection, § 36 e ), many 
cases of somnambulism, also the Quakers, and especi¬ 
ally and above all the Camisards in the Cevennes 1 
(1686-1707) ; not, however, the Jumpers and Shakers. 

(e) The ‘kinds of tongues’ {ytvy yXucraCov) of Paul 
points emphatically to a manifoldness of tongue-speech 
with regard to which we are hardly able to form any 
concrete idea. In the ' praying ’ (irpoo-evxcaOai), * sing¬ 
ing ’ (1 paXXeit/), ‘blessing’ ( ebXoyfiv ), of 1 Cor. 14 14-17 
we have up to the present point become acquainted 
with two (or three) different kinds of contents of tongue- 
speech ; but that by no means exhausts the subject. 
We may perhaps think in addition of such contents as : 
communication of a vision received, threatening of 
judgment, personal confession, and the like. On the 
other hand the expression ‘kinds’ {yevy) can also be 
taken perhaps as intended to denote differences in the 
form of the speeches according as they were composed 
of complete but reciprocally disconnected sentences, of 
disconnected words, or of single sounds or syllables ; 
whether they betokened joy or sorrow, delight or terror, 
and so forth. 

Proceeding now, on the basis of the preceding 
paragraphs, to a consideration of what is meant by the 
_ expression ‘speaking with tongues,’ the 

t £ n ^ eS first thing to be remarked is that in the 
^ 0 r ° present connection Acts2i-i3 must be set 

anguages. not provisionally, but definitively. 

Nothing is more certain than that ‘tongues’ (yXwo-o-ai) 
in the case before us must not be translated ' languages.’ 

(<7) Were the case otherwise the expression ‘ (to speak) 
in a tongue ’ (yXcbaay [XaXelz']) would be quite impos¬ 
sible, although in point of fact it occurs not only in the 
mention of a single speaker ( 1 Cor. 14 2 4 13 f 19 26/!)—- 
where it might be argued that each individual speaks 
only in one language that is foreign to him—but also 
in v. 9 where more than one speaker is in question. 

(/>) Where unquestionably the languages of foreign 
peoples are being spoken of (v. 10 f) Paul as it happens 
precisely refrains from using ‘tongues’ (yXuxrcrcu) ; the 
word he employs is 'voices’ (< pojvat ), an unmistakable 
proof that in this connection ‘tongues’ (7X(2xr<7cu) is 
reserved for a different concept, and with these ' voices’ 
[tpoovat) the speaking with tongues is only compared, 
whilst on the other assumption the two would be 
identical. 

(c) Paul concedes that the speaking with tongues is 
fitted for the private edification of the speaker, and 
therefore recommends that this gift should be exercised 
in solitude {vv. 41828). Hut that speaking in foreign 
languages should have this result would be indeed 
wonderful. 

(if) The interpretation of tongue-speech would not 
have any miraculous character at all, and therefore 
have no claim to be considered a charism, if it rested 
upon acquaintance on the part of the interpreter with 

1 Cp Hilgenfeld, Glossolalie, 115-136(1850); Goebel, Ztschr. 
Jiir hist. T/ieol. 1854, pp. 267-322, 377-438 ; 1855, pp. 94-160, 327. 
425; Evang. Kirchen- Ztg. 1837, No^ 54-56, 61 f.\ Hohl, 
Ih-uchstUcke aits . . . Iri’ing, 1839; Oliphant, Life of Irving, 
1862 ; Joh. Nic. Kohler, hel frvingisme, 1876 (contains examples 
of tongue-speeches actually delivered); Reich, St.Kr. 1849, 
pp. 193-242; Fabri, Die neusten Enveckungen in America, 
Irland, etc. (i860); Id., Die Erweckungen auf cicutschem 
Botien, 1861; Delitzsch, Bill. Psychologies 316-320 = (-) 364-368 
( 1861); Kerner, Die Seherin von Prevorst , 1829 and often. 
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the foreign language in question. If, however, we are 
to suppose that the interpreter understands the language 
in question just as little as the speaker, the interpretation 
would be a miracle of precisely the same order as the 
tongue-speech itself, and it would be incomprehensible 
how in v. 28 Paul could have supposed the case that 
before the beginning of a tongue-speech the speaker 
could know that no interpreter for it was present at the 
meeting. For the gift of interpretation on such a pre¬ 
supposition as that under discussion could nevertheless 
be quite suddenly bestowed on someone immediately 
after the tongue-speech had been made. 

(e) That no one in the meeting, apart from subsequent 
interpretation, understands tongue-speech (v. 2) would 
not hold good of t those listeners who understood in a 
natural way the foreign language, the temporary use of 
which had been bestowed upon the tongue-speaker in a 
supernatural way. 

(/) The antithesis between ‘ (speaking) with a tongue ’ 
(yXcoa ay [XaXetV]) could not be 'with the understanding’ 

( vot : so v. 15) or ' by way of revelation,’ 1 of knowledge,’ 

' of prophecy,’ 'of teaching’ (ev airoKaXii^eL, iv yviocrei, 
tv irpotpyTeiq., iv dida\y : so v. 6), but must run : ' to 
speak in one’s mother’s tongue.’ Of this we find no¬ 
where the faintest trace. 

(g) Finally, the main characteristic feature of tongue- 
speech—ecstasy — would be completely inexplicable. 
Wherefore this, if the whole matter is simply to speak 
in a foreign language which one has never learned? 
After all, ecstasy is a psychological condition which 
must have its psychological explanation. But if this 
kind of speaking can really bring ecstasy with it, why 
can it alone do so? One might say : the substance of 
these speeches was so exceedingly joyful that it trans¬ 
ported the speaker to an ecstasy. Hut why not also 
the substance of many speeches held in one's mother- 
tongue ? We should therefore have to say : on each 
occasion when a communication was received that 
cheered to ecstasy, the speaker was endowed in a 
supernatural way with the ability to speak in a foreign 
language. In that case, however, the counter question, 
Why not in his mother-tongue? would be difficult to 
put to silence. 

{h) The latest defender of the view that foreign 
languages are intended, Arthur Wright (see below, 
§ 21), does so in fact quite differently. 

He points to ‘ the little prophets of the Cevennes ’ (1686-1701), 
children of three years and upwards, who, according to Heath 
{Contenip. Rev., Jan. 1886), preached sermons not only in their 
mother-tongue, but also in good French, often for three-quarters 
of an hour. ‘ There was nothing hysterical or wildly excited 
about their manner, only they were insensible to pain and 
could not be induced to stop.’ The explanation given is that 
they were merely repeating sermons which they had previously 
heard delivered by,grown-up preachers; their memory was 
abnormally stimulated by the excitement of the persecutions. 
In like manner, according to Wright, the primitive Christian 
tongue-speakers in each case were simply repeating discourses 
which previously—of course without understanding them—they 
had heard with excited attention, especially in Jerusalem, where 
at one of the great feasts, for example, a multitude of unknown 
languages could be heard. He lays stress upon the argument 
that ‘ they who spake with tongues are never said to have given 
utterance to distinctly Christian teaching ' and goes on to say: 
' Accustomed to the higher tone of St. Paul and his evangelists 
the Corinthians found little profit in these Rabbinic exhorta¬ 
tions.’ He thus draws his entire view as to the contents of all 
the tongue-speeches from Acts 2 11 (‘ speaking the mighty works 
of God ’), instead of the notorious overvaluation of tongue-speech 
in Corinth asserts the opposite, and moreover seems seriously 
to believe that all the Corinthian Christians, hond and free 
alike, who spoke with tongues had previously at one period or 
another been in Jerusalem, and there had excitement and 
anguish of so enduring a character that their memory could be 
stimulated with regard to them in this abnormal way : and this 
too for discourses of which they could not by any means have 
had the same impression as the Camisard children just spoken 
of, that all salvation lay in them, for they did not turn to 
Judaism ; at least this is not affirmed by Wright. He is equally 
silent as to what it was that brought on the ecstatic state at 
the repetition of discourses formerly heard. He speaks of the 
whole as 'a miracle, not of power, but of providence’; the 
latter he sees in ‘ the choice of time, the preparation of 
the speakers beforehand, the selection of suitable words, the 
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restriction of the gifts to particular persons.* Finally, he 
nevertheless finds himself compelled to add to his words 
quoted above, the following, as an explanation of the 
ecstasy : 4 the exciting cause may finally have been not merely 
mental tension, but the direct impulse of the Holy Ghost.’ The 
interpretation of the tongue-speeches on the other hand he 
accounts for by 4 a knowledge of the language ’; where, however, 
it is the tongue-speaker who is himself the interpreter, this 
explanation will not serve : for the speaker 4 had no recollection 
of what he had said.’ In such a case, then, ‘interpretation’ 
must mean 4 any utterance made in the vernacular during the 
state of ecstasy.’ Wright has been led to put forward his 
hypothesis ‘from a sense of the very serious danger of calling 
in question the historical truth of the Acts of the Apostles.’ 
With the purpose of obviating this danger he does as great 
violence to the language of Paul as any of his predecessors. 

What is excluded by the words of Paul is exactly 
what is meant in Acts 2 1-13: the 120 of 1 15 spoke 

. n , o in the languages of the Parthians, 

10. Acts A i -13 ^ j ec j es> etc 

and Mk. 16 17. The eX p ec jj ents that h ave been 

resorted to are innumerable : the friendly address pro¬ 
duced in the foreigners only a homelike feeling ; or they 
interpreted the disconnected sounds of the actual tongue¬ 
speaking described in 1 Cor. in each case as utterances 
of their own language ; or the 120 spoke a single 
language, a new one miraculously intelligible to all, 
whether that of Paradise or the future language of 
heaven ; or they spoke not Aramaic but Hebrew, and 
in this the foreigners, who all of them were Jews or 
Proselytes, recognised the language of worship to which 
they were accustomed at home ; or the 120 spoke only 
a few languages, not wholly unknown to them but only 
unfamiliar, such as Arabic, colloquial Greek, colloquial 
Latin ; or those who spoke were not by any means 
only the 120 but all the foreigners who were present 
with them. This and all the like is strictly excluded 
by the thrice repeated statement {vv. 6811) that every 
man of the foreigners heard the 120 speaking in his 
own mother-tongue. 

(fr) The only theory still left open would seem to be 
that of a miracle of hearing instead of a miracle of 
speaking. Yet neither does such a supposition hit the 
meaning of the author ; for according to what he says 
the foreign languages were not only heard but also 
spoken. The words of v. 4 : * they began to speak 

with other tongues’ (ere'peus y\iocr<rcus), receive their 
interpretation precisely in the statement ' we hear them 
speak in our mother-tongue’ (reus- TjfjLeTepais y\<j)<r<rcus, 
v. 11 ; 4 each in his mother-speech,’ Zkclotos rrj idiq. 
dtaX^KTip, vv. 6 8). 

It is possible to suppose a miracle of hearing, therefore, only 
in. the sense of ascribing to the author a confusion of such a 
miracle with one of speech. Ilut why should it have been pre¬ 
cisely a miracle of hearing? If it occurred in the ears or rather 
in the minds of the hearers, there is no answer to. the question 
wherefore it was that the Holy Spirit exercised his miraculous 
influence precisely in this quarter, whilst it is not only said (<\ 4), 
but is also appropriate to the situation, that it was on the 
speakers that he wrought. According to others the miracle, in 
becoming a miracle of hearing, happened during the transmis¬ 
sion from the mouth of the speaker to the ear of the hearer. 
The Holy Spirit ‘interpreted the words during their passage 
through the air, so as to present them to the ears of the numerous 
listeners, to each in his native tongue.’ Here one can only ask 
in increased surprise why it is precisely the Holy Ghost that is 
named as.the author of a miracle which is accomplished in no 
human being but in a dead object. 

(c) Another question : Wherefore the * tongues as of 
fire’ ('yXtDcrcrcu werd 7 rvpds ) in t'. 3? In this view that 
a miracle of hearing is intended, they are left wholly 
out of account. Other interpreters have, in view of 
what is said of the tongues, supposed that according to 
Acts the miracle was one wrought on the organs of speech. 

Since ‘tongue ’ in v. 3 denotes the organ of speech this seemed 
to be the case also in v. 4 ; the meaning would therefore be: 
they received in their mouths new tongues and therewith spoke 
a new speech. Here, however, not only does one miss all 
possibility of conceiving the nature of what happened, so that 
one is compelled to describe the suggestion of it as simply 
fantastical; the idea further is not in the least indicated by the 
words. The 4 tongues as of fire ’ of v. 3 have nothing to do with 
the ‘other tongues ’ of v. 4 ; for the tongues of fire do not enter 
the mouth but rest upon the head. Such remains the meaning 
even if the reading ‘rested’ (eK&Ourev : sing.) is adopted; for 
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here the subject can only be 4 fire,’ the only other subject which 
is grammatically possible, the 4 sound 1 (i/x°s) of v. 2 being ex¬ 
cluded by the nature of the case. Perhaps the pi. (e/cdOicrar) is 
nevertheless to be read, as in N*D sah. cop. pesh. 

( d) These tongues of fire, however, remain out of 
account also in the interpretation that a miracle of 
speech is intended in so far as that interpretation has 
been set forth under (a). Since, however, they cannot 
by any means be regarded as of subordinate importance 
they urgently call for some explanation. This has in 
part been given already (see Ministry, § 21 c). The 
event of Pentecost is there represented as a parallel to 
the giving of the Law on Sinai. To this parallel belongs 
also the loud noise from heaven with which the scene is 
opened in v. 2. In virtue of this very circumstance, 
however, the narrative lies gravely open to the suspicion 
that it rests not upon observation of fact but upon the 
activity of the imagination. 

(A In what is said about the audience the text has suffered 
greatly. 4 Both Jews and proselytes’ (’IovScuot re k al Trpoar}- 
Ai/toi) in v. 11 is impossible as a clause in the enumeration ; it 
| has sense only if taken, as in apposition to all the other clauses 
1 together, so that what is meant is : 4 and in fact of every nation, 
born Jews and also proselytes.’ Thus it had its place originally 
either after 4 Arabs ’ ("Apa/ 3 e$), or on the margin as a gloss, but a 
correct one. In order that foreigners should be hearing their 
mother-tongue it is not in point of fact enough that horn Jews 
should be represented as present from foreign countries; pro¬ 
selytes also must be there, to whom the foreign language was 
really a mother-tongue in the full and proper sense of the word. 

(f) Against this, however, there is what we find in v. 5, where 
all the hearers are called ‘Jews dwelling in Jerusalem’ (eis 
'Iepovo-aArj/u. ko.toucovvt€<; Tovfiatot). ‘Jews’in fact is wanting 
in n ; but even so it is improbable that all these strangers in 
Jerusalem had their residence (KaroucourTes) there ; it would be 
much easier to suppose that they were there only as visitors at 
the feast. The circumstance also that 4 dwelling ’ (/caroi/covi/Tty) 
in C pesh. cop. comes before instead of after 4 in Jerusalem,’ 
and 4 Jew's’in E before instead of after ‘dwelling’ can be held 
as indicating that both words w-ere originally a gloss, and in 
this case a w'rong one. If so it would have to be attributed to 
1 the desire to produce harmony with r. 14 : 4 Jews and dwellers 
j at Jerusalem’ (dvfipey ’Ioufiouoi xai oi xaToixoCvrey 'IepoucraArj/x). 

1 Yet see below’, /, end. 

G r ) For the same reason ‘sojourners’ (ol eiri&r)/jLOvvT«;) before 
4 Romans ’ ('Pto>p.aIoi) in z>. 10 is open to the suspicion of being a 
j gloss if it means Roman citizens who were settled in Jerusalem, 
j Should it be intended, however, merely to indicate that they were 
there on a passing visit, the expression will fitly apply not only 
[ to Romans but also equally well to all other nationalities, and 
therefore w r ould have had its right place hefore ‘Parthians’ 
(Ildpfloi: v. 9). That Roman citizens who were settled in Rome 
(not in the province) should be intended is excluded by the 
article, for this would affirm that they had come for the feast to 
Jerusalem in a body. 

(/;) Finally, ‘Judma’ (TouScuai') in v. 9 between ‘Meso¬ 
potamia ’ and 4 Cappadocia’ is very surprising [cp Geography, 
§ 26, end]. That Jews understood the speakers really did not 
need to be said. Already in Tertullian and (once) in Augustine 
we read Armenia; in Jerome Syria. Others have conjectured 
Idumaea, India, Ionia, Bithynia, Cilicia, Lydia, and even the N. 
Syrian kingdom of Yaudi with which we are acquainted from 
the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser [cp Uzziah, § 7]. 

(i) In other passages (1046, 196 ) Acts mentions 
tongue-speech without the idea of a speaking in foreign 
languages and without the addition of ‘other’ (erepeus) 
to ‘tongues’ (yXuxrcais), so that there is no reason for 
doubting that the same thing is intended as that which 
we find in Paul. Now, this cannot by any means lead 
to our finding ourselves compelled, at the cost of what¬ 
ever violence to the words, to find the same view of the 
matter also in Acts 2 ; but it does doubtless tend to 
raise the question whether perhaps Acts 2 also may not 
depend on an underlying source which spoke of tongue- 
speech as fittingly as did those which have been used in 
10 46 19 6. The same idea is suggested also by the 
remark of Peter in 10 47 that Cornelius and his house 
‘have received the Holy Ghost as well as we’ (cp 11 15, 
17). Further it has long ago been remarked that the 
reproach of drunkenness in 213, if the languages of 
foreign nations were what was being heard, would by 
no means have been appropriate, and that the speech of 
Peter in 2 14-36 has no relation to hearers from foreign 
parts or to any miracle of this description, but explains 
the event by the prophecy in Joel (01-5) as to the out¬ 
pouring of the Holy Spirit with prophetic speeches, 
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visions, and dreams (216-18). Of the various attempts 
at separation of sources (see Acts, § n)the simplest 
and therefore the most probable is that which holds the 
source to have contained v. 4 (without ‘other,’ exeats) 
followed immediately by w. is/.; in fact the conjecture 
has been hazarded that 431 presents only another 
account of the same event. 

It would also be conceivable that a fragment of the source is 
preserved likewise in the words ‘Jews dwelling in Jerusalem' 
(<U 'IepotMTaArj/ii. KaToiKOvure*; Tov6atoi) in 25. The source in 
that case will have mentioned not foreigners but only men of 
Jerusalem as witnesses of the occurrence, and it would justly 
become a question whether the event occurred at Pentecost (see 
Ministry, § 21 c, d). Yet by its whole structure the sentence 
is fitted to describe a speech-wonder. Should ‘Jews dwelling' 
then not be a gloss (see above, we should have to suppose 
that the redactor had very unskilfully retained these words 
from his source. 

(h) The occasion for bringing in the idea of the 
giving of the law at Sinai, and thereby completely alter¬ 
ing the character of the narrative, can perhaps be looked 
for in the increasing importance which gradually had 
coine to be attached to the event of Pentecost as marking 
the presumed moment of foundation of the church 
(against this see Ministry, § 21, b, d). Yet subsidiary 
circumstances can also have contributed to the same 
result. One such can be sought for in the passage of 
Joel cited in Acts 219 in so far as it speaks of ' wonders 
in the heavens above and signs on the earth beneath,' 
and of ‘fire,’ even if this be associated there with * blood’ 
and ‘vapour of smoke.' A still more obvious sugges¬ 
tion is that the occasion may have been furnished by a 
misunderstanding of 1 Cor. 14 21 for which Paul himself 
is responsible. 

In 1 Cor. 14 21 Paul cites Is. 28 11 /. as evidence of the unin¬ 
telligibility and uselessness of tongue-speeches without observing 
that in Isaiah in the case of the Assyrians by whom God is 
about to speak to the people of Israel it is not the language 
spoken by them that matters but only the sword by which they 
are to cle:-.troy Israel. Paul, moreover, contrary alike to MT and 
the LXX, makes of the whole a divine utterance, and introduces 
the words ‘saith the Lord' (Aeyei Kvpios) at the end, changes the 
preterite of the last verb (‘they would not hear ’) into a future, 
and adds, ‘ not even thus ’ (ovS’ ovru>s). By this means and by 
the freely chosen composite verb ‘ will they give heed ’ (eicraKov- 
vovtoli) he has correctly reproduced one solitary feature of MT 
and the LXX. In the interests of his parallel with tongue-speech 
what he ought to have taken from the ()T passage was : ‘ one will 
not be able to understand the men of foreign speech.’ Paul, how¬ 
ever, actually says—quite unsuitably for the purpose he has in 
hand—in real if not in verbal agreement with Isaiah (‘ they would 
not hear ’) : ‘one will not give heed to them.’ Yet it is very in¬ 
telligible that a superficial reader could draw from the entire 
citation in Paul nothing further than that the speakers with 
tongues had spoken in the languages of foreign peoples. 

(/) As Aik. I69-20 is entirely derived from the NT 
literature, including Acts (see Resurrection- Nar¬ 
ratives, § 8^, c), there need be no hesitating in 
interpreting the 4 they shall speak with new tongues’ 
{yXibcraais \a\rj<rov<riv Kcuvats) of v. 17 simply as meaning 
‘ they shall speak in languages’ previously unknown to the 
speakers, ‘ new ’(naivais) thus being substituted for greater 
clearness for the 1 other’(ere'/xus) of Acts 2 4. It is quite im¬ 
probable that an independent tradition lies before us here. 

Interesting but not indispensable is the conjecture of Michel- 
sen (flct Evangelic tiaar Marcus, 29) by which ‘new’ 
is made to disappear. \VH has before ‘will lift up serpents’ 
(o<f>eis apovo-Lv) in brackets the additional words ‘ and in their 
hands’ (<a i eV tous xepo-ti'). Out of this ‘and in their’ (xal eV 
rai?) or rather out of the contracted form (nav ral?) arose * new’ 
(jcau'ats) and then ‘ hands ’ (xepcriV) fell away. Instead of ‘in' 
(ei/), Michelsen further conjectures that the original text read 
‘ if' (cay), and writes ‘ lift ’ (apuxrii’) : * and if they lift up serpents 
with their hands’ (xai 1 rats \epo-iv o<f>eis apuxriv tcav 6 ava(Xip. 6 v 
Ti Tnuxm' ov p.Tj ai>Toi>? /SAai/zrj). 

Returning once more to 1 Cor. 14 , the next interpreta¬ 
tion of ‘ tongues’ (7XuWai) that invites our consideration 
, T , is the old Greek one, according to 

* . . which are meant archaic expressions no 

not = * archaic , , , . 

, longer understood among the people, 

expressions. or % trange and unus * a i Io ‘ cut ions 

generally, including new coinages. On this head see 
especially Bleek (below, § 21), and Heinrici in his own 
commentary and in Meyer's. 

(a) On this interpretation, however, ‘kinds of tongues' 
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(ybvtj y\u<r<rQ)v) can hardly be distinguished. (b) The 
sing. ‘ speak in a tongue' (yXihaar) \a\eiv) or ‘ pray in 
a tongue' (yXt6cr ay TrpoaevxccrOcu ) can in this view, as 
Heinrici himself says, mean no more than the utterance 
of a shout of praise or the heaving of a sigh. In that 
case the question arises as to how a complete prayer of 
such a kind as to require an interpreter can be produced 
( 14 14) and why Paul should be indisposed to allow more 
than two or three such ’ speeches ’ {v. 27), each of which 
would occupy a minute. ( c ) Even a stringing 

together of such expressions, for which, according to 
Heinrici, the plural 'speak with tongues’ (yXi&aaats 
\a\eiv) is employed, can have resulted in no speeches of 
such length as to render regulations necessary for their 
restriction in this respect; on the other hand Paul gives 
not the slightest hint at discourses in which such 
‘ tongues ’ were a characteristic feature, but which on the 
whole consisted of intelligible words and therefore could 
extend to considerable length. Heinrici infers dis¬ 
courses of this kind only from v. 19. The statement 
here made, however, would be quite ineffective if its 
meaning was : I had rather deliver five discourses with 
my understanding than ten thousand discourses in which 
archaic expressions occur. It becomes effective only if 
the meaning is (as in EV) : ' I had rather speak five 
words . . . than ten thousand words.* ( d ) Why 

the Spirit should have inspired precisely expressions of 
this sort, and how the employment of them could have 
served for private edification (vv. 4 18 f 28) remains wholly 
obscure. (f) For interpretation of this kind of 

‘speech’ what is needed is not the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, but philological knowledge. (/) But above 

all we must ask, How is to be explained the ecstasy 
that accompanies the use of such out-of-the-way expres¬ 
sions? In short, whilst the interpretation of ‘ tongues’ 
as meaning speeches in foreign languages still allowed 
the supernatural character of the oeeurrenee to remain, 
that which takes them to mean mere rare expressions is 
simply a means of eliminating that character along with 
the ecstasy. Heinrici says (in Meyer: 1 362 = 

( 8 > 378) expressly that the outsiders alluded to in 1423 
could have taken the speakers with tongues to be men 
possessed, because they confounded their condition with 
that of the Pythia and others who really spoke in 
ecstasy. 

Beyschlag (below, § 21) accepts the speaking in 
ecstasy, and in fact actually proposes to explain the ex- 
T pression ‘ speaking with tongues ’ by 

. ongu s means Q f j t> re f err j n g f 0 r the expression 

no me a- not f or the thing) to Acts 2 3. 

p onca . jj e t ^ at t j ie tongues of fire are an 

echo of the fact that the tongues of speakers were 
actually moved with fiery eloquence. This figurative 
way of speaking about a tongue of fire is the origin of 
the name {yX&aaa). The pi. ‘tongues’ is to be 
explained, he thinks, even in cases where a single 
speaker is in question, by the circumstance that such a 
tongue of fire was regarded as having been bestowed 
anew on each occasion of its exercise. The oldest ex¬ 
pression accordingly was (he thinks) ‘ to speak with 
other (or new) tongues' (irtpeus [or xatvafy] 7 \waacus 
XaXetV); the simpler ‘speak with tongues’ (7Xc&<rcrcus 
XaXeb') is merely an abbreviation of this. In abbrevia¬ 
tion, however, it has to be replied, it is not usual to drop 
precisely the most important part of the expression ; the 
correct abbreviation must have been ‘ to speak with 
other (or new) ’ (er^peus [or xan'afs] \a\eiv). The im¬ 
possibility of this whole view of Beyschlag’s is clearly 
exhibited, however, in 1 Cor. 14 26. Along with a psalm, 
a teaching, a revelation, and interpretation, a tongue of 
fire cannot fittingly be enumerated as a thing which one 
who takes part in a religious meeting has; for in the 
connection * has' (Zx €L ) nieans ‘has to contribute.’ In 
more points than one Beyschlag nevertheless comes very 
near the truth. 

Above all, Beyschlag has rightly recognised that the 
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literal sense— the bodily member within the inouth— is 
. to be taken as the fundamental mean- 

as a b dur in s° f 'W 

a a do uy The decisive passage for this is 

member. x Cor Ug In connection with v. 7/ 
the sense must be : as the sound of pipe, harp, and 
trumpet cannot be rightly understood if they give out 
no clear sound, so also what is spoken by you cannot 
be understood if you give forth no clear speech with 
your tongue. 

This is the exact logical course of the comparison : to the 
musical instruments which give forth either a clear or an unclear 
sound, corresponds as instrument of speech the member in the 
mouth. If here by ‘tongue’ were meant the particular manner 
of speech that is known as ‘speaking with tongues,’ the 
case that an unintelligible speech is given could not for a 
moment be suggested as merely a possible case ; for according 
to Paul this happens in all circumstances. Nor, again, have 
we here a new example, parallel to that of the musical 
instruments, but one drawn from what is observed in ordinary 
human speech. We do not reach this till we come to v. lof .; 
and as the application of that example to the Corinthian 
speakers with tongues is made in v. 12 by the expression * so 
also you ’ (ovrws #cai v/aei?)» in like manner we must regard the 
same expression in v . 9 as introducing an application of the 
preceding illustrations drawn from the musical instruments to 
the same persons. ‘ Tongue' here thus signifies in actual fact 
the tongue of the Corinthian speakers, yet neither as producing 
the so-called tongue-speeches nor yet as producing ordinary 
human speech, hut simply in so far as it is capable of giving 
forth alike the (always unintelligible) tongue-speech, and also a 
kind of speech parallel to this, still intelligible, in the church 
meetings—such speech as prophecy, for example. 

(b) Here then we have the origin of the expression 
‘speak with a tongue.’ If all discourse is effected by 
means of the human tongue and yet only this particular 
kind of speech is named from it, the idea can only be 
this, that in the case in question the part it plays is 
particularly strong, or even, so far as may be, exclusive. 
In excellent agreement with this is the use of the 
opposite expression 1 speak with the understanding ’ 
(t$ vot \a\eiv). In intelligible speech the ‘ under¬ 
standing ’ (vous) has a part, indeed so prominent a part 
that it alone calls for mention ; in the contrasted case 
it is not engaged, and thus it might seem as if it were 
the tongue alone that produced the speech. 

Needless to say, the belief was that in ‘ speaking with tongues * 
the tongue was set in motion by the Holy Ghost ( w . 2,. 15), 
just as in intelligible speech it was set in motion by the ‘ under¬ 
standing’ (voDs); but ‘(to speak) with the spirit’ (nvevfjLari 
[AaAecid) was not an appropriate verbal expression for this, 
because it would have applied equally well to prophecy, 
wisdom-speech, knowledge-speech, and so forth. It is also 
quite fitting that the designation of so characteristic a matter 
should be chosen with express reference to the impression which 
it produced upon the senses, and in this case it really appeared 
as if the tongue alone were speaking. True, that the lips, teeth, 
palate, etc., are also engaged. But a designation that is to be 
m daily use needs to be short, and here it was enough to name 
the most important organ; and that the tongue is in popular 
belief the most important organ of speech is evident. 

(c) This explanation nevertheless leaves something 
still to be desired. The plural 4 speak with tongues ' 
(y\u)(r<rais \a\civ) is accounted for by it only in cases 
where it is used with reference to more speakers than 
one (I230 l isa 22 f 39); and thus not in 146 (and 
v. 18 according to WH), nor yet in v. $b 12 10, although 
here the singular, used of the person speaking, has a 
collective sense. Where only one speaker is in question, 
the attempt has been made to explain the plural 
(y\J)(T(ra.is) as arising from the idea that in passing from 
one manner of speech to another the ‘ tongue ’ is in 
some degree changed ; but such an idea is much too 
fantastic to have arisen in popular speech, which never¬ 
theless we must certainly assume to have been the case 
with all such expressions as this. And what of cases 
in which ‘ tongues ’ stands alone, without a verb 
(121028 138 H22)? 

All the conditions are satisfied only by one assumption: 
‘tongue’ (yXQaaa, apart from I49) must be rendered 

14 Tn — ‘ tongue-speech,’—/.<?., speech which, 

. ngue— - j n Inanner described in § 13^, 

ngue-speec . seems to y, e produced by. the tongue 
alone. This is by no means a departure from the 
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literal sense ; rather is it simply an instance of the 
same transition from the instrument to its product which 
is exemplified in ordinary Greek when ‘ tongue' (yXuxrora) 
is used in the sense of ‘language.’ It is necessary 
to assume that this transition was effected anew in the 
primitive Christian usage in a narrower sphere, for the 
reason that all other explanations have been shown to 
be unworkable. If ‘ tongue ’ could mean the language 
of a foreign nation, or an archaic individual expression, 
H26 would at least be intelligible; as these meanings 
are unpracticable we should have to render ; ‘ when ye 
come together, each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, 
hath a revelation, hath a (human) tongue (in his mouth), 
hath an interpretation ’—which dearly is meaningless. 
‘Tongue’ must necessarily be something of the same 
order as the other things enumerated ; and thus a 
definite kind of discourse which is capable of being 
delivered in a religious meeting. 

So also v. 6 : 1 if I come unto you speaking with tongues, 
what shall I profit you, unless 1 speak to you [we must supply : 
at the same time] either by way of revelation, or of knowledge,’ 
and so forth. Similarly too 13 8 : ‘ whether there be prophecies 
. . . whether there be tongues . . . whether there be knowledge, 
it shall be done away. Indeed, in the plural ‘tongues’ 
we now recognise everywhere the different * kinds of tongues * 
(yeV>j yAojo-ow). 

In accordance with the attribution of tongue-speech 
to the operation of the Holy Ghost, the interpretation 
Tntprrwptn- of U also is re S ardL>d as a spiritual 
S*- (<*> It » i" ‘he first P>-e to be 


tion of tongue- 
speeches. 


remarked that the tongue - speaker 
himself, as well as another, can possess 
this gift. The first is established by 14 13, the second 
by the co-ordination in 12 10 14 26 ; for as not every one 
is capable of giving all the kinds of discourse there 
enumerated, the meaning must be: ‘ when ye come 
together each one hath cither a psalm or a teaching 
. . . or a tongue-speech or an interpretation. ’ 

In this sense then, we must interpret v. 27 /. also. ‘If any 
man speaketh in a tongue, let it be by two, or at the most three 
. . . and let one interpret.’ If this interpreter is one of the 
tongue-speakers, who expounds his own tongue-speech, then 
what immediately follows will mean : * but if he is not an 
interpreter ’ (ecu' 6e /txrj $ Siep/ur/revTijs) \ and this seems to be 
absolutely necessary, since the sentence closes with ' let him 
keep silence ’ (criyaTw), whilst if all the tongue-speakers whose 
speech had no interpreter at hand had to keep silence, the 
expression ought to have run : ‘ let them keep silence ’ (fxiyo- 
Twcrai/). In that case, however, Paul would on the one band be 
enjoining that of the two, or three, tongue-speeches delivered, 
one, or two, should remain uninterpreted, which is directly 
contrary to the principle laid down by him in vv. 2-n 16-19 
22 /. 26—and 011 the other hand he would be excluding inter¬ 
pretation by some other person than the speaker, whilst yet such 
interpretation is, according to 12 10 14 26, a spiritual gift. Thus 
we must, after all. suppose that Paul, in a somewhat careless 
way, thought of ‘ the person concerned ’ as the subject of the 
singular ‘keep silence’ (aiyaruj) 1 and that we ought to render 
(with EV) : ‘ if there be no interpreter. ’ This too is inexactly 
said : ‘ let [only] one interpret' (el? 5 iep/u.T}reverw). What Paul 
had in his mind perhaps was : * let one at least interpret.’ The 
continuation ‘but if there be no interpreter’ fits this well. 

If this view be correct, we learn from the passage 
before us that those persons in the church who were in a 
position to interpret tongue-speeches were generally 
known and thus exercised this function with some 
regularity. The possibility was not excluded, indeed, 
that some one on some occasion might give an inter¬ 
pretation who had not previously done so. Clearly, 
however, Paul is not disposed to rely upon the un¬ 
certain, and therefore he prescribes that if an interpre¬ 
tation is not assured (such doubtless will be the intention 
of his words) the tongue-speech is to be from the 
outset suppressed. 

(b) What, next, were the means by which an 
individual other than the tongue-speaker became able 
to understand the tongue-speech? If this faculty was 
a purely supernatural one, our question has no point; 
but the case was assuredly otherwise. With what 
degree of precision the interpreter was able to elucidate 

1 Similarly, ‘the persons concerned’ is to be supplied as the 
subject of the plurals ya^e iruo-av (1 Cor. 7 36) and irapeKa^oaay 
(2 Thess. 3 e) as WHmg. and Tischendorf read. 
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the sense of a tongue-speech we cannot tell. The 
more one was disposed to rest satisfied with general 
renderings, the easier was it to supply them. The tone 
of the voice, the gestures, the recurrence of particular 
words or sounds certainly offered clues. 1 Further help 
was gained from observation of the habits of the tongue- 
speakers. We can hardly imagine otherwise than that 
their speeches readily assumed a stereotyped character. 

If, however, at any time a tongue-speaker brought 
forth something unaccustomed, a knowledge of what 
experiences he had recently been having would certainly 
not be useless towards an understanding of his speech. 

(r) It must he expressly noted that the things enumerated in 
14 6 alon'. with tongue-speech—revelation, knowledge, prophesv- 
ing, teaching—do nc. constitute the interpretation of longue- 
speech in some such sense that the meaning will be * when I 
come unto you speaking with tongues what shall l profit you if 
I do not forthwith interpret these tongue-speeches in the form 
of revelation’ etc. This misunderstanding is from the outset 
precluded by this, that in v. 26 * interpretation 1 stands in co¬ 
ordination alike with ‘revelation, 1 etc., and with ‘tongue.’ On 
the other hand, it is possible that interpretation of tongue-speech 
is intended in v. 15 : ‘ 1 will pray with the Spirit, and 1 will 
pray with the understanding also/ that is to say while I repeat 
m intelligible language the substance of the prayer I have I 
originally uttered in ecstasy. This view is recommended by the 
fact that, immediately before (?'. 13), the longue-speaker is 
admonished to aim at being able to interpret his own tongue- 
speeches. 

On the subject of the diffusion of the tongue-charism 
our information is very defective. (a) We are not 
« aware that tongue-speech (and the , 
16 ' and allied charisms) had anv considerable 

end of tongue- diffusion within the Jcwish-Christian 
speech and area . ^ut neither is there adequate 
prophecy ground for denying to the Jewish 
charisms. Christians all aptitude for such 
charisms, or for accusing the author of Acts of having 
as a Paulinist arbitrarily introduced it into his account 
of the primitive Christian world. If he had not found 
them in the sources on which he drew for 21-13 IO46/ 
106, but merely drew upon his imagination, we may be 
pretty confident that he would have brought in the 
same elements at other points as well. Of course, the 
mere fact that they were present in his sources docs not 
of itself give any security that their picture of the 
diffusion of the charisms is historically correct. 

(b) In exact proportion to the intensity with which 
the charism of tongue-speech was exercised in Corinth 
in Paul’s time docs the complete silence of the Kpistle 
to the Romans on the same subject invite remark. In 
1 Thess. 5 19 (‘quench not the spirit’) it may perhaps 
be intended, or at least included. In any case 
it cannot have long survived its most flourishing 
period. The author of Acts certainly can never have 
heard it exercised, otherwise he could not possibly have 
fallen into the mistake of supposing that it was speech 
in the language of foreign nations, or into the confusion 
of identifying with this foreign speech the speaking with 
tongues which occurred at the conversion of Cornelius 
(.\ctslO46 f. 11 15 17). It is a significant fact that 
Justin for his own period (about 155 A.I).) mentions 
only prophetic gifts (7 rpo<f>t]TLKa x a P L<r f xaTa ) no 
speaking with tongues {Dial. 82, begin.). lrenaeus 
(about 185 a. D.), in his detailed treatment of the 
charisms of which numberless instances happened every 
day {Herr. ii. 493 [ = 324]; Also ap. Eus. HEx. 73-5)* 
speaks only of exorcisms of demons, prophetic visions 
and utterances, healings, and some eases of raising of 
the dead. In another place (v. 61 ; also ap. Eus. 
HE v. 76 ) he mentions tongue-speech also, but only as 
something with regard to which he hears that it 
happens in the case of many brethren in the Church 
1 The most familiar example, by which it has been attempted 
to explain the process, is the following: a tongue -speaker 
babbled disconnectedly the syllables ab and bn; ihe interpreter 
believed himself to have discovered the Aramaic word abba. 
Possibly the matter often fell out so. It must not, however, he 
thought that precisely this word was known only to certain 
interpreters. As Paul employs it in Rom. 8 15 Gal. 46 it must 
have been known to Gentile Christians generally. 


and without letting us know whether by it he under¬ 
stands the phenomena met with in 1 Cor. 14 , or what 
is described in Acts 2 . lrenaeus says : 

‘ We hear of many brethren in the church possessing prophetic 
gifts and speaking through the Spirit in all kinds of tongues and 
bringing to light for the general advantage the hidden things of 
men and setting forth the mysteries of God ’ (ttoAAou/ aKovofxty 
a8e\<}>(ov iv rij €KK\r}<TL(f npo<f>r)TtKa \api(j p.a.Ta f\ovTiov xai 
7rai'To5aTraIs AaAoumoy Sia tov nv€vp.aros yAui<7<rcu? Ka i Ta 
Kpu(fn a tu>v av0punu>v tts <f>av(p'oi' ayovrun’ ini tu> <rv/x.<f>fpoi'Ti xat 
ra /jLvarrjpia tov 0eov iKSiifyovpiiviov). It is to be noted that the 
making manifest of the secrets of men of which Irenams speaks 
immediately after mentioning tongue-speech is in 1 Cor. 14 24^ 
attributed to the prophets, not to those who speak with longues. 
Tertullian also does not say that there was speaking with 
tongues in his day; all that he does is contemptuously to call 
upon Marc ion to exhibit in the case of any of his followers the 
exercise of spiritual gifts which, says he, ‘are forthcoming from 
my side more easily’ (‘a me facilius proferuntur’): ‘exhibeat 
Marcion . . . aliquos prophetas . . . qui et futura praenuntiarint 
et cordis occulta traduxerint (or; produxerint ?); edat aliquem 
psalmum, aliquam visionem, aliquam orationem, dumtaxat 
spiritalem, in ecstasi, id est, amentia, si qua lingme interpretatio 
accessit’ (adv, Marc. 5 8, end). Thus tongue-speech appears, 
not as an independent thing, but merely jn an added sentence 
which with the whole of its surroundings is clearly reminiscent 
of 1 Cor. 14 25,/C The ecstaiical spiritual utterance, of which 
Tertullian speaks, in his lime refers not to ‘tongue-speech’ 
but to * prophecy. 

( c) For the eestatical form of utterance did not 
disappear so quickly as did tongue -speech. On the 
contrary it became merged in the exercise of ‘ prophecy.' 
This was favoured in the highest degree by the cir¬ 
cumstance that already the OT prophecy was conceived 
of as wholly eestatical (above, § 8 b). This form of 
utterance was most strongly prevalent in Montanism. 
This may be the reason why stress is laid upon it by 
Tertullian ; but as Montanism altogether was nothing 
new, but only a strong revival of a tendency which had 
once before had prevalence within the church although 
subsequently repressed, so also its view of prophecy 
was, even if not exactly what might be called the 
primitive Christian one, then at least the post-apostolic- 
churchly one (Weinel, 78-96). It was only by way of 
reaction against the exaggerations of this and against 
the dangers for ecclesiastical office which grew out of it 
that brought churchmen at last to the view which finds 
expression in the title of the treatise of Miltiades (Eus. 
HE v. 17 1), ‘On the necessity of a prophet's not 
speaking in ecstasy’ (7 re pi rod (xt) Seiv irpotp-qT-qv iv 
iKJTaaei \a\eiv). As to how it came about that 
‘ prophecy ’ also in its turn had to recede into the 
background and give place to the ecclesiastical office, 
see Ministry, § 38. 

If, finally, we proceed to inquire into the value which 
the charisms possessed for primitive Christianity, we 
p . shall find that judges differ, [a) In the 
17 . Fopular church Q f Corinth (which is almost the 
view 01 t-ne onl y aul h or ity t G which we can refer) they 

charisms. %vere va ] ued ver y highly. They were re¬ 
garded, and quite naturally, as evidences of special grace 
and favour, and were therefore zealously striven after 
(14 12). This zeal, if a right zeal, was manifested in 
prayer (14 13 docs not mean that he who speaks in 
tongue -speech is to pronounce this ecstatic prayer 
of his with the purpose of interpreting it afterwards : 
the meaning is that when not exercising his charism of 
tongue-speech he is to pray for the gift of being able 
himself to interpret any tongue-speeches he may subse¬ 
quently receive). But we shall hardly be doing the 
Corinthians an injustice if we suppose that many of them 
sought to secure for themselves those ' gifts ’ by other 
means also—by imitation, or by artificially working 
1 themselves lip into a condition of excitement, by efforts 
constantly repeated. Vanity, it would seem, was not 
' altogether without its part in the matter; otherwise the 
gift most prized and coveted would hardly have been 
that of tongue-speech, the most conspicuous indeed of 
them all, but at the same time the least fruitful. In the 
mouth of the Corinthian Christians the tongue-speaker 
alone was the ‘spiritual’ person (irt'evfMTiKfo : H37, 
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and, in accordance with this, in all probability 121 
also). 

(b) From this we can see, at the same time, what 
it was that properly speaking was regarded as the 
valuable element in the charisms. It was the extra¬ 
ordinary, the wonderful or miraculous, that quality in 
them which conferred a special importance on those who 
possessed them. Fundamentally the view taken does 
not differ from that of the Greek religion. Man desires 
to enjoy the possession of the godhead, bestowing itself 
on him individually. The same view dominates in the 
OT ; and in Gentile-Christian circles also the OT con¬ 
ceptions of the operations of the Spirit of God can have 
been familiar and influential. This conception has a 
marked leaning towards the quaintly, or even, one might 
say, grotesquely miraculous. Thus it is the Spirit that 
enables Samson to rend a lion or burst his own fetters, 
that is able to convey Elijah from place to place at 
pleasure (Judg. 146 15 14 1 K. 18 12 2 K. 2 16 ; ep in NT 
Acts 839). Whether the thing done has a religious 
purpose comes but little into the question. 

This way of looking at the charisms is precisely that 
which makes it possible to attribute the same workings to 

IS IMwornintr other spirits than the Hol >’ Spirit - 
of s irits ° ^he k e ^ e|F ' n the existence of such spirits 
** ’ was at that time exceedingly prevalent. 

Broadly speaking, they do not fall simply under the two 
categories of good and evil, but many of them are re¬ 
garded simply as of a subordinate character and as 
restricted in their insight. Whether they were called 
demons in accordance with pagan ideas, or angels in 
accordance with those of the OT, was indifferent ; in 
either ease they were thought of as quite personal and 
as very active. Of such a spirit it is, for example, pre¬ 
supposed in 2 Thess. 22 that it can produce the erroneous 
belief that the day of the Lord is immediately at 
hand. 

(b) That these conceptions are present in 1 Cor. 14 
also is shown by the plural, ‘ spirits ’ (irvevfxara) which, 
for linguistic reasons, cannot be taken to mean ‘ opera¬ 
tions of the spirit'—a meaning, moreover, which in 
v. 32 is excluded by the connection in which the word 
occurs (‘ the spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets'). Thus to each prophet is assigned a proper 
spirit, conceived of personally, by which he is inspired 
(ep Rev. 226 : * the God of the spirits of the prophets ’). 
Quite similarly 1 Cor. 14 14 also : 4 if 1 pray in a tongue, 
my spirit prayeth. ’ Here it is not the proper spirit, so 
to say, with which a man is born, that is intended ; for this 
the apostle designates rather by the word * understand¬ 
ing' ( vovs ), and distinguishes in this very verse from 
* my spirit.’ From this it follows that v. 12 also is to be 
understood quite literally: 4 ye are zealous of spirits,’ 
that is to say, one of you seeks to obtain an inspiration 
from one spirit, another from another. 

(c) If this were not the meaning, no such thing as the 
4 discerning of spirits ’ would be possible. By the 
4 spirits ’ here interpreters indeed have proposed to 
understand distributions of the one Holy Spirit such as 
in point of fact were actually believed in (Xu. 11 25 Rev. 
I4 3 i 45 56 , Hernias, Sim. ix. 132 15 i -6 and often). 
Only, in this case also, any ‘discerning’ would be 
meaningless. For, beyond question, any act of 4 dis¬ 
cerning ’ would consist in judging as to whether an 
utterance founded upon spiritual suggestion was true or 
false, one to be followed or rejected. 1 Cor. 7 40 shows 
us how easily it could happen that conflicting judgments 
were put forward on the ground that they were inspired. 
Since Paul here supports his judgment on the subject of 
re-marriage of widows with the words : * I think that I 
also have the Spirit of God,’ we must conclude that in 
Corinth other persons on the ground of suggestion by 
the Spirit had decided in the opposite sense. Cp 
14 37^ where the best reading (ayvoeirai) is to be pro¬ 
nounced as an imperative (ayvoetre ): if any man is 
ignorant, ignore ye him. 
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(d) In all places where it occurs the ‘discerning of 
spirits ’ is mentioned directly after ‘ prophecy ’ (1 Cor. 
12 10 1429, cp 1 Thess. 5 21). In itself considered, it is not 
easy to see why mention should not be made of it in 
connection with 4 word of wisdom ’ or ‘ word of know¬ 
ledge. ’ Yet it is easy to understand how it needed 
specially to be called into requisition in connection with 
4 prophecy,’ if this last gave definite directions as to what 
ought to be done in definite particular cases (§ yd). 
From 1 Cor. 14 29 we cannot infer that only those who 
also possessed that of 4 prophecy ’ possessed the gift of 
4 discerning’ ; ‘ the others ’ (ol &\\ 01) can include others 
also. 

(e) The recognition of a 4 discerning of spirits' in¬ 

volves in principle a complete abandonment of the belief 
in suggestion of the Holy Spirit. With the utmost 
emphasis Paul insists ( 1 Cor. 124-11 14 33) that all 

charisms proceed from the Holy Spirit or from God ; 
but at the same time they can also come from evil spirits 
and the listeners must decide for themselves as to this, 
and in fact decide again upon the basis of inspiration. 
Here the most important point is that it is not Paul who 
introduces the ‘ discerning of spirits ’ as something new ; 
rather does it exist in Corinth as a thing of course. Here 
reveals itself the impossibility of continuing to hold fast 
the belief in divine inspiration if a free use of it is made 
in the actualities of life. 

Already in the OT IL had been found necessary to set up 
criteria for discriminating beLween false and true prophets. But 
that the one class relate dreams, Lhe others ‘speak my word 
faithfully’ (Jer. 23 28) was, naturally, a quite inadequate dis¬ 
tinction. That the true prophet must be a prophet of evil (Jer. 
288 ) may have been true in Jerusalem in Jeremiah’s day; but 
at other times, as, for example, in those of Deutero-lsaiah, this 
maxim might have been turned against the prophets now become 
canonical, and Jeremiah in fact finds himself constrained to add, 

* if a prophet prophesies peace and his word comes to pass, then 
shall he be known to be a true prophet ' (289). The result is set 
up as a criterion quite expressly in Dt. 18 20-22, cp Ezek. 33 33. 
Not only, however, does this criterion fail to be available early 
enough ; in Dt. 13 2-4 is contemplated the case in which it may 
prove to have been deceptive, and for discerning the true prophet 
the only way left is to ask whether he labours in the service of 
Yah we and (so Jer. 23 22) seeks to bring back the people from 
the error of their ways. [Cp Prophet, §§ 23 25.] 

Equally inadequate is the criterion set up in 1 Cor. 
I23 : ‘no man speaking in the Spirit of God saith, Jesus 
is anathema.’ As to the difficulties and inconveniences 
experienced by the apostolic age from the impossibility 
of finding proper norms by which prophets could be 
tested, see Ministry, § 38 a, b. 

But what did Paul think of the charisms? («) On 
the one side he entirely shares the popular opinion. He 
p holds them all for operations of the Holy 

. ‘ - . J* Spirit, and is not sensible of the contra- 

view 0 e c jj ct j on w hi c h we have discovered (above, 

charisms. § l8 ^ ^ in his own W ords, to the effect 

that such operations can proceed from other spirits also, 
in fact from evil ones. At the close of the discussion, 
in order that any remarks of his in disparagement of 
tongue-speech may not be misunderstood, he says : 
‘forbid not to speak with tongues’ {1 Cor. 14 39). He 
makes no effort to bring into action a criterion for tongue- 
speakers analogous to the ‘discerning’ applicable in the 
ease of prophets. That no such criterion should have 
presented itself of its own accord is to be accounted for, 
on the one hand, by the consideration that tongue- 
speeches were too unclear to admit of their showing 
themselves to such disadvantage as in certain eases 
definite sayings of prophets did, and, further, that even 
in cases where they threatened to do so they could be 
explained away ; on the other hand, by the considera¬ 
tion that in the case of a tongue-speaker, one was, more 
than in the ease of a prophet, face to face with a seem¬ 
ingly supernatural communication which could be re¬ 
ceived only with reverence and awe. The first-mentioned 
consideration would hardly have restrained Paul from 
setting up a criterion to be applied to tongue-speeches ; 
for his disposition towards them is much the reverse of 
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favourable, and he has every reason for seeking to limit 
their undesirable influence. The second consideration, 
however, did, in point of fact, hold him back, especially 
as, .according to 14 i 8 , he himself was a speaker with 
tongues more than any of the Corinthians. 

(b) Alongside of this agreement with the popular view 
there presents itself, however, in the case of Paul, the 
great thought that every Christian has the 1 lolv Spirit 
(Gal. 825 etc.), and that the whole life of the Christian 
is an expression of the Spirit's activities (1 Cor. 123 Gal. 
6522/. Rom. 05 84-16). This thought could not fail, 
in the case of every manifestation that laid claim to the 
character of a spiritual gift, to lead to the question being 
asked as to its spiritual value, but also, at the same time, 
to lead to a lowering of the estimate put upon gifts in 
which their wonderful character was the most important 
thing, and to an increased appreciatioh of those which 
consisted in an intensified exercise of the new Christian 
life on its moral side. In the first characteristic of our 
definition (§ 1) we have already seen that the idea of 
the charisms is by no means uniform. Some of them 
are expressly regarded as miraculous, in others it is 
very difficult to perceive anything wonderful. 3*0 this 
latter category belongs ' ministry ’ in all its forms ; 

‘ government' also, and the simpler forms of devotional 
utterance. It is hardly probable that all these things 
owed their designation as charisms to the pagan or OF 
presuppositions which had a share in the building up of 
the conception ‘ charisin ' (xapiapia). Since, then, this 
idea must have come to its maturity in the course of 
the missionary activity of Paul, under his eyes and with 
his co-operation, it is hardly too bold to conjecture 
that it was through his influence that these compara¬ 
tively non-miraculous, but, from an ethical point of 
view, all the more important, manifestations should 
have come to be included in the number of the 
charisms. 

(c) To the same order belongs also the most important 
modification which Paul applied to the idea of a charisin 
when he refused to recognise as being such anything 
which had no utility for the life of the Christian com¬ 
munity (127, to <jvp.<f>tpov, ‘profit'; 1126, oUoOopif), 
‘edification'; see above, § 3<f). By this miraculous 
manifestations were bv no means excluded ; but it was 
no longer their miraculous character that supplied the 
measure according to which they were to be valued. It 
was with this principle as his basis that Paul entered 
especially on his campaign against the over-valuing of 
tongue-speech. Broadly speaking, his great merit in 
this field consists in his having moralised, in accordance 
with truly Christian principles, an idea that was only 
half religious, and essentially miraculous, and, so far 
forth, unfruitful. 

We must proceed still farther in the same direction if 
we are to arrive at an ultimate judgment on the historical 
. significance of the primitive Christian 

20 . Conclusion. cl ; arisms lt is easily intelligible that 

the joy of enthusiasm over the possession of a new 
redeeming religion should have expressed itself in an 
exuberant way which, according to the ideas of that 
time, could only be regarded as the miraculous opera¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit. Apart from the exceptions 
specified above (§ 17^7) we have no reason for doubting 
that these manifestations were genuine expressions of the 
feeling of a strong religious life, not mere artificial imita¬ 
tions derived from the pagan cults. On the other hand, 
we know with regard to Paul that his ecstasies in which 
he had visions coincided in point of time with the attacks 
of his malady (see GAi.ATtA, § 27) ; we shall, therefore, 
hardly err if we bring into causal connection with this 
malady the strong tendency to tongue-speech also, which, 
in any case, was intimately associated with the ecstatic 
condition. The ecstatieal has always something of the 
unhealthy about it. Thus it is not difficult to explain 
why extensive circles in the early church kept entirely 
free from such manifestations. The church could get 
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on very well in their absence. It is, on the other hand, 
equally intelligible that, once they had made their appear¬ 
ance they were infectious, that they brought the church 
life into serious danger, and that they led to reaction. 
Paul led this reaction on sound principles ; the later 
church led it increasingly in the interests of its conception 
of church office which was itself very unsound ; Paul by 
the endeavour to persuade, the later church too often 
by the exercise of force. The phenomena in question 
owe their disappearance, however, by no means to this 
reaction merely, but quite as much to their own degenera¬ 
tion. This degeneration was in large measure due to 
the faith in their miraculous character. In this case 
also it was demonstrated that miracles produce a favour¬ 
able impression only when seen from a distance ; where 
they have to \>e fitted into the daily realities of actual 
life they always bring evil consequences in their train. 
This holds true of the gift of healing the sick .also, and 
of miracle-working generally. The reaction just spoken 
of did not venture to deny the miraculous character of 
the charisms. We for our part, however, are constrained 
to do so, and to account for everything in the phenomena 
to which a miraculous character has been attributed by 
the known psychological laws which can be observed in 
cases of great mental exaltation, whether in persons 
who deem themselves inspired or in persons who simply 
require medical treatment. 

The non-miraculous charisms on the other hand, 
which, from the outset, possessed a moral character were 
of abiding value. Without them the church could not 
have lived ; but they have never failed her and are 
destined never to become extinct; even should they 
have ceased to be called charisms, it will remain ever¬ 
lastingly true that they come from the Spirit of God. 

On the whole subject see Dav. Schulz, Geistesgaben, 1836; 
Supernatural Religion [1877], 8 321-397 = popular edition, 1C02, 
pp. 753-800 ; and the commentaries on 1 Cor. 
21. Literature. 12 - 14 . Works of a more comprehensive kind 
are: Gunkel, \\'irk ungen des hcil. Geistes 
nach der populdren Anschauung dor apost. Zeit u. nack der 
Lehre des Paulus , i 338 ; P) unaltered, 1900; and, following 
Gunkel, Weinel, Wirkungen des Geistes u. der Gei. ier ini 
nachapost. Zeitalier bis aiif Irenaeus , 1899; lleversluis De 
heilige geest en zijne iverk ingen volgens het . . . X. I erbond, 
Utrecht, 1896. On speaking with tongues, see Meek, St Kr ., 
1829, pp. 3-79; 1830, pp. 45-64; Baur, Tub. Ztsch'.f. TJieol ., 
1830/', pp. 75-133 ; St.Kr., 1838, pp. 618-702 ; W'ieseler, St.Kr., 
1838, pp. 703-772; Hilgenfeld, Glossolalie , 1850; Rossteuscher, 
Gabe der Sprac/ten, 1850; van Ifengel, Gave der talen, 1S64 ; 
ArLhur Wright, Some XT Problems , 277-302 [1898]. 

P. W. s. 

SPOIL. The words are; (1) Li Li l, Gen. 

4927 (<£> Tpo<f>r)), etc., <tku\ov , 7 rpovoper), diapTrayr ); 
(2) t2, baa, Jcr. 15 i 3 , etc., vkoXov, irpovopd), diapirayr ); 
also {3) nstrs. mULissdh, 2 K. 21 14 etc., nr’svs, 

mifhtssdh , Is. 4224 f Kt. , Trpovofxr), diapirayr) ; (4) p—4, 
tereph , Job 29 17 etc., apiraypa, diapTrayr). On the 
division of spoils cp Taxation, § 1. See also 
Sacrifice, § 8. 

SPOKES, 1. JiiHukim, D'pC’n, 1 K. 733AV ‘felloe.’ 
See Wheel, rb. 

2. liissnrlm , 1 K. 7 33 RV ‘nave.’ See Wheel, ic. 

SPONGE (cTTOfTOc). Mt. 27 48 =Mk. 15 3 6 = Jn. 
I929+. Neither cnroyyos nor ff<f> 6 yyos occurs in the 
LXX. The use of the sponge, however, was early 
known (cp, e.g., II. IS414 ; Od. lm); see the Classical 
Dictionaries. 

‘ Sponge’ is the fibrous skeleton of a marine animal 
—the living part of which has been removed by dry¬ 
ing, washing, and bleaching—belonging to the group 
Cornacuspongine of the non-calcareous sponges. The 
most important Mediterranean species are Euspongia 
officinalis, the Levant toilet sponge ; and E. zimocca , 
the Zimocca sponge, and Hippospongia equina, the 
horse-sponge. All these are found at a depth of 
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3-100 fathoms along the coasts. The sponge fisheries 
of the Mediterranean are still the most important in 
■commerce, and the Syrian trade is considerable. 

A. E. s. 

SPOON ( 5 ) 3 , GyiCKH). See Altar ; § 10 ; Cook¬ 
ing, § 5, iii., Incense, § 7, and Meals, § to. 

SPOTTED (&6u), Gen. 30 32 ff. Ezek. 16 . 6 ; see 
Colours, § 12. 

SPRINGS. In a country where perennial streams 
are rare, and where months of summer may pass without 

- tv- x -u x- rain, the possession and preservation of 
1. Distribution , vater ^ al been l a matter of 

an preserva- ser j ous conC ern. \\ r ater means life, 
tion ot water. and its value to the peop i e Q f Canaan 

is illustrated by manifold references and numerous 
beautiful metaphors in the OT. For details concerning 
the amount of rainfall in Palestine, see Rain, § 2, and 
on the distribution of springs and other sources of 
supply, see Palestine, § 13. Generally speaking, it 
may be affirmed that the most poorly watered districts 
are the table-land of Judaea on the \V. of Jordan and 
the heights of the Delhi on the E. 1 Some of these 
tracts, however, were once better supplied, cp Negeb, 

Constructions for the preservation of water rank 
among the oldest specimens of masonry in Palestine. 
The simplest plan was to dig a hole, with perhaps a 
shaft of masonry, where springs were known to exist. 
Such a pit (filler, -inz, <pptap) was often covered over 
with a large flat stone, partly, no doubt, as a precaution 
against accident (Ex. 21 33), and partly to prevent its 
being easily discovered. For this latter purpose sand 
or earth might be strewn over the cover (cp also 2 S. 

17 ig). 

The water w'as drawn up by a pitcher (had, Gen. 
24 16) or bucket ( d&li, Is. 40 is, cp verb in Ex. 2 i 6 , 19), 
and for the watering of cattle was poured into a trough 
(rahat, Gen. 3O3841 Ex. 2 16, Poheth, Gen. 2420 3038).“ 
When dry a pit of this kind might be used as a 
prison, and as no attempt was made to keep it clean 
the accumulation of miry mud (tit, Ps. 40 2 [3], cp Jer. 
386 ) at the bottom added to the discomfort of the 
prisoner. 

The Heb. and Gk. terms for * Spring ’ which require 
mention arc : 3 — 

1. ' ay in (py), Gen. 16 7 24 x 6 1 S. 29 1, etc. ; AY’s 
w , ‘well’ in Gen. 24 13 4922, etc., obscures 

2 j 01 * j the force and meaning. The ‘ spring of 

rendered j aeob > ( Dt . 33^) refers to j’ s descendants; 

spring. e p tbe me t ap hors in Is. 48 1 Ps. 6826 [27J. 
For particular springs, see reff. above in § 1. The 
connection with \Lyin ‘eye’ is doubtful, nor, if the two 
are identical, is it easy to say which is older. The 
* spring ’ can scarcely take its name from the circular 
shape of the orifice since this (as in English) is called 
the month (Gen. 292 f). On the other hand, the eye 
could easily be called the fountain of the tears (as in 
Jer. 9 1 [8 23] nyon npa 'n*). Perhaps some primitive 
belief underlies the usage. 

2. may an (pp), derived from the above, properly a 
place of springs, cp Ps. 846 [7], Josh. 18 15 (AV 
‘ well ’), etc. 

3. bS'er (inz, cp above § 1, and see Conduits, § 1 
[1]) occurs chiefly in the Hexat. ; for place-names 
compounded with it, see Names, § 101 ( b ). 


1 Full information is given by G. A. Smith, 7/(777-79. For 
the evidence of place-names indicating the presence of water see 
Names, § 101. 

2 Other means of drawing up water are the shadu/m Egypt 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 1 281), and the water-wheel in Babylonia 
(Peters, Nippur, 1 135 141 ; cp Curtiss, Prim. Sew. Rel . 198 
[Hamathl). There seems to be an allusion to the latter in 
Eccles. 126 . Cp Agriculture, § 5. 

3 Cp also Brook, Conduits, § 1, Pond, Pool. 
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4. mabbua (jnzn), Eccles. 126 (AY ‘fountain’), 
Is. 35 7 49 io. Properly a place where water bubbles 
or gushes up, cp the verb in Prov. IS4 of a bubbling 
spring, and metaphorically, of a gushing man in Prov. 
152 28, etc. 


5. mdkdr (TipiZ), a spring that has been dug (ye .rh in 2 K. 10 24 
Is. 3725). Mostly used in a figurative sense (Prov. 13 i 4 16 22 
IS 4 etc.). 

6. mosd (NsiD), properly, ‘ place of exit ’ (cp also above col. 
883, n. 2), with D\p, 2 K. 221 Ps. 107 33, 35 (61efofios), Is. 37 25 
(avvayuryri), etc. 

7. ndbek (-pj, orig. obscure) in Job 38 16, and perhaps also ib. 
28 11 for ’ 232 , see BDB ad lac. 

8. git Hath (n8j)» Judg. list; see Golath-maim. True mean¬ 
ing unknown, perhaps a Canaanite word. On the supposition 
that the word is corrupt see Ketlah. 

9- nnrN* Dt. 3 17 RVmg-, see Ashdoth-Pisgah. 

10. xnjyx? (the usual word in 0 for nos. 1 Jn. 46 Jas. 

3 11 2 Pet. 2 27, etc. 

11. <j>peap (0’s word for no. 3), Lk. 14 5 etc., an artificial well 
as opposed to Kpyjmr) (cp Pool, 2). 


A full supply of water, rivers on bare heights, wells 
in valleys, pools of water in place of a wilderness, and 
„ . springs instead of dry land characterise 

6 . sentiment the highest possib i e happiness to the 
and Religion. Hebrew niind (Is . 41l8 cp 35, 44 3 Ps . 

10735 ). The possession of water is the one indis¬ 
pensable acquisition without which the right of pasture 
is useless. Hence, as Robertson Smith suggested, 
property in water is more important and probably older 
than property in land (NSW 104/., cp Cattle, § 5). 
The digging of a well, accordingly, was an important 
function, and a typical specimen of one of the rites ac¬ 
companying it has been fortunately preserved in Nu. 
21 17/! (see Beer, eol. 515). Here the spring is 
addressed as a living being, and indeed not only is 
spring-water called * living water ’ (Gen. 2619 Nu. 19 17 
etc.), but springs are regarded as endowed with life. 
They are regarded with reverence, credited with oracular 
powers, and frequently associated with sacred beings. 1 
On the widespread beliefs connected with springs and 
wells among the Semites see Idolatry, § 2, Nature- 
worship, § 4, Robertson Smith, ACST-) (reft', in Index). 
Cp also Barton, Semitic Origins, 92 jf . ; Curtiss, Prim. 
Sem.Rel., passim ; and the Abbe Boureais, ‘ La source 
divine et generate conception ChakEenne dans les 
Monuments figures des Collections a Paris,’ in Maspero’s 
Rec. de Trav. 21 177-193 (1899). s. A. c. 


STABLE (HJJ), Ezck. 25 s; elsewhere ‘pasture.’ 
See Cattle, § 5, Inn (adJin.). 

STACHYS (ctaxYC [Ti. \YH]), greeted by Paul as 
‘ my beloved ' (Rom. 16 9). 

He is mentioned in the apocryphal lists of the 
‘seventy,’ and according to pseudo-Dorotheus was 
consecrated first bishop of Byzantium, by the Apostle 
Andrew. In the apocryphal Acta Philippi, a believer 
of the name of Staehys is the host of Philip in Hiera- 
polis. The name has been found among the remains 
of the imperial household (CIL 686C7). * 

STACTE (5)03, ndtdph, ‘ that which drops’ ; cp Job 
3627 ; ctakth) is mentioned with onycha and galbanum 
as an ingredient in the holy incense (Ex. 30 34 ; Ecclus. 
24 15, RY n, £- * opobalsamum,’ AY Storax). A 
fragrant resin is obviously intended; but whether 
opobalsamum, storax, or some other substance, is 
uncertain. Jewish tradition identified ndtdph with opo¬ 
balsamum ; but against this see Balsam, § 4, and 
Myrrh. Perhaps gum tragaeanth is meant; see 
Storax, 2. n. m. 

STAFF. The words are partly the same as those in 
Rod (where see 1, 2, 3, 5). Nothing depends on ful- 

1 This is not confined merely to medicinal waters (cp Ham- 
math ; Medicine, § 2, col. 3007 and reff.) where supernatural 
ideas might readily arise. 
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ness of references. By far the most interesting is Heb. 
11 2i, ep Gen. 4?3i, where it is said that Jacob, after 
blessing Joseph’s sons, ’ worshipped upon the top of 
his staff’ (irpo<j€Kvvr}<j€v iiri rb &Kpov rrjs pafibov avrov), 
implying njpn (the reading of <£ 5 , Pesh., It.) instead of 
na^n. Chabas justifies this reading by a reference to 
an Egyptian custom. * 1 * But it is clearly wrong, as the 
parallel passage 1 K. 1 47 shows. The ' head ' of the 
bed is no doubt a peculiar expression ; Holzinger 
suggests that a ‘ teraphim ’ may have been placed at 
the bed's head. But the true explanation is much 
simpler, t:\x-i should of course be eny ‘ couch ’ ; ep 
•pis* any ‘ the couch of my bed,’ Ps. 1323, RV m s- The 
other words are— 

1. mysrc, ruyco. tnafendh , mi&neth ( N /jy^* to lean), 
Ex. 21 19 Is. 366 , etc. Used of the pastoral rod 
(! any) in Ps. 234 (see note * n Che. Ps.W). 

2. :*y, 'es, of the ‘staff of a spear (1 S. 17 7 [Kt. is 
wrong], 2 S. 21 19 237 1 Ch. 20 5). 

3. -|S£, ptlek , in David’s imprecation, ‘ let there not 

fail from the house of Joab one that hath an issue, or 
that is a leper, or that Icaneth on a staff' etc., 2 S. 329. 
So EV after <5 (KparCov aKvrdXrjs \-7), or -7jv]) and Fg. 
Jon. (-ijxn ;ypnE ; so read, not -uk 3). The rival render¬ 
ing—• that holdeth the spindle ’—does not suit the 
context nearly as well (cp H. P. Smith, ad loc.), but 
has a philological basis lacking to the first explanation. 
Moved by Driver's learned note (TPS 192, with n. 1) 
Lohr and H. P. Smith adopt ‘spindle’ for -£s (ep 
Prov. 31 19, and Toy’s note). There can hardly be a 
clearer evidence of corruption ; no philology can save 
this unsuitable reading. Read 2, ‘ one that leans 

on (lit. grasps) a staff— i.e., a lame person. In 
Prov. 31 19 the reading is of course undisputed (ep 
Weaving, § 2). 

4. mot, Nu. 1323 (a pole, for bearing a huge grape- 
cluster). 

5. bad( in plur.), Ex. 25 13^ 1 K. 8 7/ (to bear the ark). 

6. £v\op (in plur.), Ml. 20 47 .Nik. 14 43, coupled with ‘swords 

(Jn. IS 3 speaks of oirAa). Cp the use of nD2 and 23*7 (Rod, 
1, 2). T. K. C. 

STAIRS. The rendering ‘ stairs ’ in AV is generally 
misleading. 

1. In 1 K. Ost, no doubt, C^ 1 ?, Ifdirn (e[t]AucTTj avapdcns ; 
cochlea) can be plausibly rendered ‘winding stairs’ (EV ; see 
however, Stade, ZA 7’/r 3 136^, and cp Temple, § n, n.). 

2. In 2 K. 9 13 ‘on the top of the stairs ’ (rnVl'^n CTj-'rN) can 
hardly be the right description of the place where Jehu’s 
supporters acclaimed him as king (see Jehu). 

3. In Neh. 94 it was not on the stairs but on the ‘scaffold’ 
(nSyp, madleh ; di'ajSacns) prepared for the occasion that 
Jeshua and Bani stood. So AVmg. Cp Pulpit. 

4. In Ezek. 43 17 (mS>'2> ma'dl&tli) ‘stairs’ should be ‘steps* 
(RV) ; the steps of the altar are meant. 

5. In Cant. 214 ‘the secret places (nimDi madregoth; 
e\op.epa tov KpoT€i\i<Tju,aTOS; in caverna maceriee) of the 
stairs ’ forms a bad parallel to ‘ in the clefts of the rock.’ rcmo, 
madregah (in piur.), is again rendered ‘stairs’in Ezek. 38 20; 
most scholars suppose ‘steep, ladder-like hills’(RV ‘steep places,’ 
0 <f)dpa yyes) to be the true meaning. The word, however, is 
suspicious. 

6. ‘ Stairs ’ is right for dpa.f5a6p.oL in Acts 21 40. 

T. K. C. 

STALL (prip, marbek , etc.), Am. 64 etc. See 
Cattle, § 5. 

STANDARD 6jn), Nu. 1 S 2 etc. See Ensigns. 


of the sea-shore (Gen. 15 s 22i7 264 Jer. 3322), and 
known only to God (Ps. 147 4), their immeasurable 
height above the earth (Job22i2 Ob. 4 Is. 14 13; cp 
Dan. 810 a), and the brightness of their shining (Job 
255 31 26 Dan. 123), formed subjects for comment; 
but it was their movements that excited the keenest 
attention, and opened up the widest field for the 
imagination. 

To realise the Hebrew conception of this phenomenon, 
it is necessary to make some reference to their cosmology. 

_ , This bears close resemblance to the 

1. bartn ana scheme of lhe Iiaby ] onians (j en sen, 

eaven. Kosmol. 9ff.). and may be thought to 
have formed part of the common property of the 
primitive Semitic family. 

The earth was regarded as a flat surface, bounded 
upon all sides by the watery deep. Above, the heavens 
formed a hollow vault, which, resting on the waters, 
might be said to describe a circle upon them (Job 26 10 
Prov. 827). 'This vault was thought to be solid, and 
was spoken of as a firmament (y’pi, rdkid\ something 


beaten or hammered out; Gen. 16 etc.), or, in the 
language of poetry, a tent spread out above the earth 
(Is. 4O22 Ps. 194 ). Upon the farther side of the 
firmament, called by the Babylonians kirib Sami, ’ the 
inner part of the heavens,’ there was again water, * the 
waters which are above the firmament' (Gen. 16 f). 
Indeed, one of the earliest of creative acts was the 
placing of the vault of the heavens, in order to cleave 
in twain the watery deep (cinpi, tthom, Bab. Tidmat), 
and thus make possible the appearance of drv land 
(Gen. 16-8 Prov. 828/.). Beneath the earth was the 
realm of the underworld (*?iKC’, Shfbl), and the whole 
was perhaps conjectured to rest ultimately upon the 
waters of the deep (Ps. *242 1366 ). 

Across the fixed vault of the firmament the heavenly 
bodies appeared to move, seeming, no doubt, to the 
_ „ , Hebrews as to the Babylonians, to 

f , oveme ! 1 8 enter by a door in the eastern quarter 
° ^ heavens and to make their exit 

0 ieS ’ in the \V. by a similar means. Thus, 
to the poet's mind, the sun has his tent in the heavens, 
and at his rising is like a bridegroom who issues from 
his bridal chamber (Ps. 19 s/.). 

The regularity of the movements of the stars arrested 
the attention. They are governed by 1 ordinances * 
established by Yahwfe and unalterable (Jer. 31 35/-). 
beyond the reach of human understanding (Job3833). 
The spectacle of the heavenly host, led forth in full 
tale, is a wonderful proof of Yahwe’s mighty power 
(Is. 4O26). Thus they naturally serve to mark divisions 
of time. They are set in the firmament * to divide the 
day from the night ’ and to ‘ be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days, and years' (Gen. 1 14, cp Ps. 
IO419). The Hebrew month (cnn, hodes; nr, yerah) 
is a lunar month, and the quarter of this period—one 
phase of the moon — appears to have determined the 
week of seven days (see Month, §§ 1, 6 ; Week, § 1). 
Since this constancy in the courses of sun, moon, and 
stars was so impressive, it is natural that anything 
which appeared to be of the nature of an interruption 
should, by the unscientific mind, be regarded as a 
portent of catastrophe. Of such a nature would be 
eclipses of the sun or moon, meteorites or falling stars, 
and comets. 


STARS. To the Hebrews, as to other races, the 
heavenly bodies were a constant source of interest and 
wonder. Their great number, comparable to the sand 

1 Melanges dgyP to log iques , i 3 ) I91. ‘ He then pronounced 

the ordinary oath, “ By the life of the Lord Life-Health-Force,” 
striking his nose and ears, and placing himself on the top of the 
staff. The reference is to the baton which the magistrate kept 
stretched out during the ceremony. . By this attitude and by 
these gestures the prisoner testified his submission towards the 
magistrate.’ 


So we find the darkening of sun and moon and the falling of 
stars associated with troublous times of direst calamity (Am. 89 
Is. 13 10 Ezek. 327 Joel 2 io3i[34] = Acts 2 20 Joel 3 [ 4 ] 15 JobO^ ; 
cp Mt.2429 Rev. 612/! 812).! Comets, as moving in orbits 
which baffled the calculations of the ancients, can be spoken 
of as ‘ wandering stars, for whom the blackness of darkness is 
reserved for ever,’ and thus serve to depict the lot of the repro¬ 
bate. 


1 An eclipse of the sun which occurred in the year b.C. 
763 is recorded in the Assyrian Eponym Canon. See Amos, 

1 § 4 - 
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To the primitive imagination that which moves is 
regarded as possessing life. Thus the heavenly bodies 
are pictured as living beings, and form subject of folk¬ 
lore and legend. Stars, in particular, are closely 
associated with angels. 

The phrase ‘ the host of heaven' generally denotes the stars 
(2 K. 17 16 21 3 5 234/ Dt. 4 19 17 3 Jer. 82 10 13 Zeph. 1 5 ; cp 
Gen. 2 1 Ps. 336 Is. 40 26 45 12); but in some cases, especially in 
late writings, invisible agencies are also denoted by the same 
term (1 K. 22 19 Is. 34 4 Neb. 0 6, and perhaps Dan. S 10). Cp 
also Is. 24 21 and the fine poetical statement in Job 38 7 (cp 
Creation, § 21, e). 

Special stars or constellations mentioned in the Bible 
are as follow :— 


(a) try, 'dyis (Job 38 32); on the versions and on the 
supposed form try, 'dl (Job 9 9), see Akcturus. The 

_ -if allusion to the 1 children ’ of 'dyiS 
3. Specia s ars ^ m j ts t j ie possibilities of interpretation 
or groups. suc j 1 constellations as can be 

pictured under the form of a mother with children. 
Among the ancients there appear to have been two 
such—Ursa major, and the Pleiades. 

In favour of Ursa major is cited the Arabic title 
for this constellation. 

This is nas, ‘the bier,’ the four stars forming the quadrilateral 
being regarded as a bier, which is followed by three mourners, 
bandt na's, ‘ the daughters of the bier.’ 

It is, however, quite impossible philologically to 
connect the Arabic word na's with the Hebrew 'dyis; 
nor is there, in the passage of Job in which 'dyis 
appears, any trace of the idea of bier and bearers or 
mourners. It is the merit of M. A. Stern 1 (‘Die 
Sternbilder in Hiob 3831/!,' in Geiger’s Jiid. Zeitschr. 
3258 jf.) to have been the first among moderns to adopt 
the interpretation 4 Pleiades,’ and to have stated his case 
with great cogency. Stern disposes of the claims of 
Ursa major by pointing out that 'ayis, with the three 
other constellations mentioned in Job383i/., is cited 
by the poet on account of its meteorological import¬ 


ance. 

This is evident from the context. In yv. 22-30 we have 
mention of snow and hail, light and east wind, thunder-shower 
and lightning, rain and dew, ice and hoar-frost. Then follow 
the three w. 31*33 with reference to certain constellations ; and 
in immediate succession, further notice of meteorological 
phenomena—clouds and the outpouring water, lightning and 
the bottles of heaven. 


Thus the inference is clear that the constellations 
mentioned are such as have special significance as 
weather-signs. Now Ursa major, as a circum- polar 
constellation, never passes below the horizon in the N. 
hemisphere ; 2 and, being therefore a conspicuous object 
at all seasons, could never be regarded as possessing 
any kind of meteorological importance. Thus its 
mention in such a context would appear to be quite 
misplaced. 

On the other hand, the Pleiades, though but a small 
group, possessed for the ancients great meteorological 
significance. 

By their rising at dawn the Greeks and Romans divined the 
approach of summer, whilst their setting at dawn, heralded the 
approach of the wet and stormy season (Hesiod, Opp. 383./I 
571 /. Virgil, Georg. 4231^; Ovid, Fast. 5599^.). The 

expression 4 'dyis with her children ’ bears close resemblance to 
the name ‘ hen with her chickens ’ applied to this group of stars 
among both eastern and western peoples and actually em¬ 
ployed in this passage as a translation of the Targum (Sy Nruil 

p:-imn KnmBNX 3 

The name 'dyis may then be thought to denote, not 
the group as a whole, but the principal star, known to 
astronomers as Alcyone. It must be deemed uncertain 
whether the Massoretic vocalisation yby is correct. The 


1 Stern is followed by G. Hoffmann {ZA TWZ 107 /.) and by 
Noldeke {Bib. Lex . 4370). 

2 Cp Homer, Od. 5275, o“eq 6 ' dp.p.opos eern Aoerpdw ’flKeai'oio. 
Virg. Georg. 1246, Arctos Oceani metuentis aequore tingi. 
Ovid, Met. 13 727, Arcton Eequoris expertem. 

3 It is also worthy of notice that R. Yehuda’s explanation of 
'as as NfiV, yfithd {Berdkhoth 58^) is interpreted by later 
Talmudists as 3^7, 4 the tail of the Ram’ {i.e., Pleiades), or 
RSjy-j e'ni, ‘ the head of the Bull’ (/.*., Hyades). 
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Peshitti renders by ' iyytdha , l which probably has 
philological connection with the Hebrew name, and 
perhaps upon this analogy we may vocalise py, 'aydf 
(Hoffmann), or else, with closer approximation to the 
Syriac, try, 'ayyus, or vy, 'iyyus. 

(1 b ) S'D2. ktsil (Job 99 3831 Amos 58 ) is generally 
supposed to denote Orion {q.v. ), the most remarkable 
of constellations, both on account of the brilliancy and 
colour of the three principal stars, 2 and the striking 
resemblance of the figure to a gigantic human form 
equipped with belt and sword. The position of this 
group, a few degrees S. of the Ecliptic, renders it a very 
conspicuous object as viewed from the N. temperate 
zone, and among the Greeks and the Romans it was 
much observed as a sign of the seasons. 

Thus its heliacal rising, southing, and setting are severally 
connected with different agricultural operations (Hes. Opp. 
595^> 609 ff., 614^); but, especially, the time of its setting 
marks the commencement of wet and stormy weather, when 
navigation becomes dangerous (Hes. Opp. Hor. Ep. 15 7 ; 

Virg. ZEn. 1 533 452). 

The mention of the 4 bands of Orion’ in Job 3831 is 
perhaps an allusion to the three stars of the belt, and 
refers to the chains with which the giant— 4 dull-w’itted 
obstinate’ giant —( ^'02 ) was thought to have been confined 
by the Deity. If man can loose these bands—the poet 
seems to mean — he may then hope to gain control over 
those changes in the season which the constellation 
marks. In Job 99 Amos 5 8 kifsil appears to be cited 
on account of its great brilliancy. 3 

{ c ) nD" 3 , kimdh (Job 99 3831 Amos 58 ) is translated 
4 Pleiades' by EV and many moderns, in accordance 
with the rendering of (S in both passages of Job, 4 
Symm. and Vg. in Job 3831, and Symm. and Theodot. 
in Amos. If, however, the grounds upon which 'dyis 
has been identified with the Pleiades can be considered 
sufficient, it is evident that we must look elsewhere for 
the constellation represented by kimdh. Stern presses 
the claims of Canis major with its bright star .Sirius— 
by far the largest of the fixed stars — known to the 
Greeks as rb darpov par excellence.^ 

A constellation of so great a meteorological interest 
as Canis major and possessing a star of such brilliancy 
as Sirius, may naturally be expected to find mention in 
Job 38 ; and the identification with kimdh is rendered 
plausible by the close connection with kPsil, just as the 
Great Dog lies nearly to the S. of Orion and close to 
his feet. A further point is the allusion to the 4 chains 0 
of Kimdh' (nc'a ni-nyo). which on this interpretation 
yields a good sense, since Canis major is the hound of 
Orion. 

(rf) Themeaningofni")tu:(Job3832; see Mazzaroth), 
is highly uncertain. By most scholars the term is sup¬ 
posed to be identical with rnVtp (see Mazzai.oth), the 
worship of which, in conjunction w'ith that of the sun, the 

1 The same rendering is employed for ry, Job 99, *?C 3 , Job 
1527, ^'DI), Amos 58 . The Talmudic HT\V y yuthd (note above), 

perhaps represents the same word with rejection of y. 

2 a/ 3 y Orionis, named Betelgeuse, Rigel, and Bellatrix : the 
first and the second, of the first magnitude ; the last, among the 
largest stars of the second magnitude. 

3 On the phrase ‘ their khillrn ’ (orp^DS) in Is. 13 xo see 
Orion. 

4 In (5 Job 99, 6 ttoiwv ITAeiaSa xal ’’EcrTrepov xai ’A pKTOvpov 
<cal ra/uLeia Notov, it is quite clear that the order of the con¬ 
stellations has been changed, no'2 being brought to the 
beginning and rendered IIAeiaSa as in 3831, whilst try, which 
thus stands second, is translated <, Ecr7repov as g»»y in 8832. This 
change of order, which seems to have been overlooked by critics, 

is substantiated by Pesh. J 2 ,0*^.0 9 OOj 

9+j»lo 

5 For the ancients Sirius marked the time of greatest summer 
heat (Horn. II. 2227-31, Hes. Opp. 417, Sc. 397J etc.), and its 
connection with this period is still preserved in the popular 
expression 4 the dog days.’ 

o The rendering ‘sweet influences’ AV, RVmg. can be traced 
back to Sebastian Munster (1535 a.d.), but appears to be philo¬ 
logically untenable. 
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moon, and all the host of heaven, was put down by Josiah 
(2 K. 235) ; and (5 in both passages employs the trans¬ 
literation fiaiovpuQ, whilst Targ., in accordance with 
Kings, uses in Job the rendering net?. In Rab¬ 

binic Hebrew the mazzaloth are the twelve zodiacal signs 
(UPrdkhoth 32 b; Shabbdth 75<z), but also the planets, 
regarded as stars of good or ill fortune {[{fresh ith rah § 1 o, 
10 c, etc.). In agreement with this latter signification, 
we have, according to the restoration of de Yogi'16, the 
dedication cyj answering to the Greek ’XyaOrj 
tuxv in a Phoenician inscription from Larnaca of about 
the 4th century R.C. [CIS 1 95). It is doubtful, how¬ 
ever, whether we can safely argue back in explanation of 
the earlier useof the expression. In Arabic manzil denotes 
a‘lodging-place' or* mansion’; and the plural al-mandzil 
is used of the twenty-eight ‘ mansions ’ of the moon. 
In Assyrian, according to Friedr. Delitzsch {Ass. //II 7 /), 
manzazu denotes ‘a place of standing,’ from the root 
nazaztt ‘to stand’ ; just as in Heb. cipS. ‘ place,' is 
derived from D1 p. Manzazu occurs on the fifth table 
of the Babylonian Creation series (see Creation, §2) 
which begins 1 ‘lie made the mansions {manzazi) of 
the great gods.’ Further, there is a fein. form of 
manzazu —viz., manzaltn ( = manzaztu), mazaltu. For 
this Delitzsch quotes 3 R. 59 35a : The gods in heaven 
in their mansions {man-zal-lt-su-nn) set me.’ Jensen 
(A ’osmol. 3+7 f) mentions the same facts. Whilst, 
however, Delitzsch identifies these manzalti with the 
zodiacal stations ( Frol. 54), Jensen thinks that they 
were perhaps fifty in number,' 2 corresponding to the 
number of the great gods, and represent, not merely 
the signs of the zodiac (cp Lockyer, Daum of Astronomy , 
133 f), but rather certain fixed stars and planets, lists of 
which are to be found in the inscriptions, but of which the 
identification appears to be possible only in a few cases 
(A 'asm. 146 ff). z Here, then, it maybe supposed that 
we have the original of mazzaloth of 2 K. 23 s I though, 
as is plain from the diverse opinions noticed above, the 
precise reference of these ‘mansions,’ as objects of 
worship borrowed by the people of Judah from the 
Babylonians, still remains uncertain. 

With regard to mazzdrdth, Stern is undoubtedly 
eorrect in stating that in the words of Job 3S32 ‘ Cnnst 
thou bring forth mazzdroth in its season (lays).' mazzd- 
roth in conjunction with ‘.in its time’ (m>a) denotes a 
plurality which can be spoken of as a unity, and so a 
group of stars which form a single constellation. This 
consideration, which gains weight from the connection of 
mazzdroth with \iyis, If sil , and kimdh, each of which de¬ 
scribes a single special star-group, cuts at the root of the 
identification of mazzdroth in Job with mazzaloth as men¬ 
tioned iri 2 K. 23 s, upon the view which has above been 
taken of the latter. The special constellation represented 
by mazzdroth can, however, in default of evidence, be 
merely conjectural. .Stern's view, that the word de¬ 
notes the I lyades, is not open to objection, and is to 
some extent supported bv the position of mazzdroth after 
kimdh and ifsil and before \lyiS, acccording to the posi¬ 
tion of constellations in the heavens. But that this is the 
intention of the order of citation may l>e questioned, 
since in such a case the more natural method would be 
to reverse the order, and to speak of Pleiades, Hvades, 
Orion, Canis major, according to the order of rising. 
The Hyades were of meteorological importance to the 
ancients, who regarded their heliacal rising as the 
portent of wet weather (Horn. II. I84S6 ; Hcs. Opp. 613 ; 
Virg. sEn. 1 744, etc.). Stern, who would identify 
mazzdrdth and mazzaloth, attempts to connect mazzaloth 
with the verb 8 m, a {hizzil) in the sense 'rain-producers’; 

1 See Jensen, Kosmol. 288 Jf. ; Schrader, COT 1 15. 

2 The number uf the manzazi appears to have originally 
been given in the Creation tablet. 

3 Jensen finds allusion to the zodiacal signs in the Masi stars 
of/. 2 of the Creation tablet above cited. The word mis rat a 
(not mizrdta) or i^rdta, which occurs in 1 3, cannot, with Sayce 
(ke tig ion of Bab. 389), be identified with Mazzdrdth. 
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but this is certainly inferior to the derivation adopted 
above (see further Mazzakoth). 

(< e ) The expression, ‘ the inner chambers of the south ’ 
(Job 99 1 jisti ’Tin, had re the man), is too indefinite to be 
taken as a reference to any special star or group of 
stars, such as the bright star Canopus or the constella¬ 
tion of the ship to which it belongs (Stern). Probably 
Dillmann is correct in suggesting that the author of Job, 
as a man of travel, would know that in journeying to¬ 
wards the S. more and more stars and constellations 
appear in the heavens, and might therefore reasonably 
refer in such terms to the stars of the southern hemi¬ 
sphere. 

( f) On kHvan as a representation of the planet Saturn (Am. 
626), hotel (?) as the planet Venus, and Dioscuri as the constella¬ 
tion Gemini (indirectly referred to in Acts 28 11), see Chius’, 
Lucifkk, Castor and Poi.i.ux. [There is according to Crit. 
Bib., reason to think that the Arabic name of Saturn, zuhalu, 
underlies the of 1 k. 11115. It is held that the ‘ Hazael' 
referred to was probably a N. Arabian, not a Syrian, king. 
Ad hue sub judice Us est.) 

It is highly improbable (cp Calf, Golden) that the 
Hebrew tribes in Egypt came under the inlluence of the 

a , , . Egyptian religion, which was based 

4. Star-worship. upon the worship of lhe sim . 

But such place-names as Beih-shemesh in S\V. Judah, 
Har-heres, Timnath-heres, and Heres on the E. of the Jordan 
permit the inference that the local Baal of the Canaanite, whose 
cults confronted the Israelites on their immigration into Canaan, 
was sometimes connected with the sun. See, however, Sun, 
and on this and other difficult points which here suggest them¬ 
selves for consideration see Ashtorkth, Baal, Phoenicia, § u. 
On the much disputed statement of Am. 526 see Chiun and 
Siccuth, Salma. 

Am. 026 introduces us to the subject of star-worship. 
The compiler of the Book of Kings regards the worship 
of ‘ all the host of heaven ’—doubtless introduced from 
Babylonia—as one of the causes of the fall of the 
northern kingdom (2 K. 17 16). In the case of the 
kingdom of Judah we possess fuller information. Star- 
worship was here, apparently, not introduced before 
the time of Manasseh ; but of this king it is related that 
he built altars to all the host of heaven in the two courts 
of the house of Yahwe (2 K. 21 5). Priests were 
appointed to offer sacrifice to the sun, the moon (see 
Moon), the mazzaloth (see above, § 3 [</]), and all the 
host of heaven, and special horses and chariots were 
dedicated to the worship of the sun, probably to be em¬ 
ployed in processions (2 K. 234511). Cp Natiian- 
MELECH. It was not until the reformation in the 18th 
year of Josiah (b.c. 621) that measures were taken to 
root out this Babylonian astral worship (2 K. 23 ), owing 
to the influence of the l>ook of Deuteronomy which 
contains special injunctions against the worship of the 
sun, moon, and stars (Dt. 17 2/!; ep4i9). 

Josiah’s efforts, however, were by no means wholly 
successful. The new cult seems to have been largely 
embraced by private individuals, who worshipped the 
heavenly bodies upon the roofs of their houses, burning 
offerings and pouring out libations (Zeph. I5 Jer. 82 
1913). More especially does the worship of the Queen 
OF Heaven ( q.v .)— i. e ., probably, Istar as a celestial 
goddess—appear to have enjoyed popularity among 
women 2 (Jer. 7 18). The reformation of Josiah, which 
must have been mainly concerned with public and 
national religious abuses, could not eradicate such 
private cults. Ezekiel (writing in the 6th year of the 
captivity of Jehoiachin, 591 B.C.), pictures the worship 
of the sun as carried on at Jerusalem within the Temple- 
court (Ezek. 8 j 6/. ) 3 and, as Jeremiah assures us, even 
after the fall of Jerusalem the Jews still persisted in the 
worship of other gods, and especially of the queen of 

1 Also in 37 9, reading with Duhm, jC'Pi for Nian, and omitting 
n in Tinn. For the mezdrim of the corresponding clause (EV 
‘north ’), cp Mazzaloth, and on this passage and on 8831-38 
see Che., JBL 17 103^ [1898). 

2 See Che. Jer., his Life and Times , 198. 

S The ‘ holding of the branch to the nose,] in worshipping the 
sun is commonly traced to a Persian origin. See, however, 
Tam muz. 
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heaven (Jer. 14 ). The reference in Job 31 26 f to the 
adoration of sun and moon by kissing of the hand 
sufficiently shows the danger which still beset the Jews 
when the poem of Job was written. 

The only distinct reference to astrology in the OT 
oeeurs in Is. - 47 13. where the exilic writer, in predicting 
... the imminent downfall of Babylon, 

. s ro Ogy. a( ] v j ses ] ier j n moekery to resort to her 
astrologers, if perchance they may save her from the 
impending catastrophe. Several peculiar expressions 
are used (see ' Isa.’ SDOT). The phrase ‘dividers of 
the heavens’ alludes to a division of the sky for the 
purposes of astrology, and the reference of ‘ the monthly 
prognosticators,' or, * those who make known at every 
new moon ’ seems to be to the official reports drawn up 
by the Babylonian astrologers to be sent in to the king 
month by month (see Magic, § 3 [5]). Many sueh 
Assyrian reports are still extant, and one of them gives 
us an astrological calendar, each month or day of which 
is noted as being lueky or unlucky for the commence¬ 
ment of a campaign, or for other operations. 1 

The interest and importance of astrology to the Baby¬ 
lonians is well known. According to the Chaldean 
priest Berossus (quoted by Pliny, NH 7 57) astronomical 
observations had been carried on by the Babylonians 
for 490,000 years before his day. In the sixteenth 
century B.C. , a great astrological work was drawn up 
on seventy clay tablets, and deposited in the library of 
Sargon of Agade (see Sayee in TSBA 145^). 

The word D'£^ : R, assajhim , which (in its Aramaic as well as 
its Hebrew form) occurs several times in the Book of Daniel, is 
rendered ‘ astrologers' by A V (RV ‘ enchanters ’) ; but this inter¬ 
pretation is merely assumed. The word is of Assyrian origin 
( assapu , asaf>u , etc.), and means rather sorcerer , charmer 
(COT on Dan. 2 4 ; Del. Pro leg , . 141 ; cp Syr. dsopha). 

A late evidence of the celebrity of Babylonian as¬ 
trology appears in the narrative of the Messiah's star 
in Mt. 2 . [On the star ep Nativity, § 18.] For what¬ 
ever the description d^rd avaToX&v (‘from the East’) 
may mean, the title magi (fx&yoi : see Zoroastrianism) 
implies that the lore of the wise men was Babylonian. 
The star which they saw at its rising (i v rrj aoaroXf}) 
was evidently sueh as to be regarded as a portent only 
by practised astrologers. Herod and ‘all Jerusalem' 
appear not to have noticed the phenomenon until their 
interest was aroused by the inquiries of the strangers, 
and then the king had to * inquire diligently ’ the time 
of the star's appearance. Thus the hypothesis which 
represents the star as a comet or new star of exceptional 
brilliancy may be considered to be excluded. Kepler 
(De /. Chr. servatoris tios/ri vero anno na tali Ho, 1605 
A. D. ) thought of a close conjunction of the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn in the constellation Pisces, whieh 
occurred in the year 747 A.U.C., and in this view he has 
found many followers (cp Ideler, Handb . d . Chronol. 
2399^). 2 A similar conjunction in the year 1463 A.n. 
led the Portuguese Rabbi Abarbanel (1437-1509) to 
infer {Comm, on Daniel) that the birth of the Messiah 
was shortly to be expeeted. J. H. Stoekwcll (Astr. 
Jour. Nov. 26, 1892; quoted in Nature, Dec. 22, 1892) 
argues in favour of a conjunction of Jupiter and Venus 
which took place in the spring of 6 B.C. 

It should be observed that the objection of Meyer (Comm. 
ad loci), that the hypothesis of such a conjunction is excluded 
by the singular aerr^p, is quite alien to the question, since the 

1 [In Is. 47 13 \V. Muss-Arnolt (AJSL 10 223 [1900]), de¬ 
veloping an idea of Zimmern, would read D'DJJ '3 E"]2n, ‘those 
who scan the heavens/ being regarded as = baru the As¬ 
syrian class-name for the soothsayers called seers. Another 
view, proposed in Crit. Bib., is to read line 2 of stanza 5 of the 
Song of Triumph thus, 

S*cnv \2Dp | Sxycir nnn 

‘Let the spell-repeaters of Ishmael, the diviners of Jerahmeel, 
deliver thee/ supposing ^33 to mean the capital of Jerahmeel in 
N. Arabia. T. K. C.] 

2 See, on the other hand, the damaging criticism of this view 
by C. Pritchard in Smith’s DB , ‘ Star of the Wise Men ’; also 
Mem. Roy. As. Soc. 25. 
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f reference of ‘his star’ would not necessarily refer to die con- 
j junction taken as a whole, but rather to one member of the con¬ 
junction, which, by its peculiar position, was calculated to cast 
ihe nativity of the King of the Jews. 

For star-worship see further Nature Worship, § 5. Cp 
Campbell Thomson, Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers 
of Nin. and Bab. in the Brit. Mus. (1900). c . V . B. 

STATER. The word CTATHp means properly a 
weight, and was used generally by the Greeks for the 
unit of weight, corresponding to the eastern shekel. 

There is no reason to doubt the current derivation of the word 
from the root <rra-, to weigh ; the attempt to connect it with 
IStar (Jensen, ZA 14 183, and Johns, Assyr. Deeds ami Docu¬ 
ments, 2 284), apart from philological difficulties, rests on the 
assumption that money was originally coined in Nineveh, and 
that some early coin might bear ihe nead or figure of the city 
goddess IStar. 

The word is used in Mt. 1727 (AV ‘ pieee of money/ 
RV ‘shekel’), where it means a stater or four-drachm 
pieee of the Phoenician standard. As regards the actual 
coin intended, it must have been a stater either of Tyre 
or of Antioeh, since at the time concerned these were 
the only mints issuing coin of the right standard. 
Under Shekel (§ 5) will be found an illustration of 
the silver didraehin or half-stater of Tyre ; the figure 
given here represents a silver stater of Antioeh. 


Stater of Antioch. 

The obverse bears the head of Augustus with the title 
KAISAPOS SEBA 2 TOY. On the reverse is a figure of the 
Fortune of the City of Antioch seated on a rock, wearing a 
mural crown, and holding a palm branch ; at her feet is the 
river-god Oronles, in the attitude of swimming, half-emerging 
from the waves. (This type is a copy of the famous group by 
the sculptor Eutychides set up soon after the foundation ol 
Antioch.) 

The coin is dated * in the thirtieth year of vietory ’— 
i . e. , of the era of Aetium— -and ‘ in the thirteenth consul¬ 
ship ’ of the emperor ; hence it belongs to the year 
2-1 B.C. This specimen weighs 229.5 grs. troy. Others 
of other dates bear the name of Antioch (’A vtiox^uv 

fJLr}TpOTTo\etj 3 $). 

Staters or shekels are probably meant by the word 
apyvpia used for the ‘ thirty pieces of silver’ (Mt. 2615 
£73 5 )- 

That denarii (see Penny, § 1) cannot be meant is proved by 
the analogy of Ex. 21 32 (thirty shekets of silver the price of a 
servant gored by an ox) and Zech. 11 12 f. (where denarii are out 
of the question). On the other hand, the 50,000 pieces of stiver 
of Acts 10 19 (the value of the magical books) may have been 
denarii, as indeed the Vulgate translates them. G. 1". II. 

STATUTE (ph, npn ; N /ppn, ‘to engrave,' and so 

‘ a statute, fixed by being engraven, or inscribed, on some dur¬ 
able surface/ Dr. Dt. 62), I )I. 5 5 8 1 r. See generally Law 
Literature; Law and Justice. 

STEEL. For JIIITH, nlhoseth; Ht/irB, nchosdh , 

see Brass ; and for n ftlddoth, Nah. 2 3 [ 4 ]t, see 
Ikon, § 2, col. 2174. 

STEPHANAS (cTe^ANAC [Ti. WH]), a member of 
the Corinthian chureh. His 4 household ' (cp the house¬ 
hold of C/ESAR [y.v.]), ‘ the first fruits of Achaia,’ had 
been baptized by Paul, and its members had after¬ 
wards distinguished themselves by the zeal with whieh 
they had set themselves to minister to the saints (1 Cor. 
116 I615), the ministry intended being doubtless chiefly 
that of hospitality. Of Stephanas personally, all that 
we learn is that, along with Fortunatus and Achaieus, he 
had brought news to the apostle at Ephesus whieh had 
* refreshed his spirit ’ (1 Cor. 16 17/I ). 
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The narrative in Acts The speech (§ 4/). 

(§§ i /. 7). Style of the narrative (§ 8). 

The charge (§ 3). Significance of episode (§ 9). 

Bibliography (§ 10). 

Stephen {cTe<J>ANOc) »» the NT is the name borne 
by an early Christian agent in Jerusalem, who was the 
first to suffer for his faith. As narrated in Acts {61*83, 
cp 11 19 222o) the pregnant and tragic episode of Stephen 
falls into three sections : («) the prologue (61-15), con¬ 
taining an account (i.) of Stephen’s appointment as one 
of the Seven, and (ii.) of his subsequent arrest ; ( b ) the 
speech (71*53) which he is represented as having delivered 
upon that occasion ; and (r) the epilogue of his murder 
and its effects (7 34**3). Although by common consent 
this narrative is regarded critically as undeniably histor¬ 
ical, it requires to be subjected to a close analysis before 
it can be employed as evidence for its period. 

The isolated character of 61-6 [7] indicates that 
the editor here has a special source or tradition before 
. , him. Note the first occurrence of 

1. Acts 0 1-7. . clisciples.' fiaO-qrai, the solitary instance 
(in Acts) of ' the Twelve’ (cp Lk. Si), the church still 
meeting as one small body (as against 44 5 14). the 
conception of communal charity (cp Community ok 
Goods, § 5, and O. Iloltzmann, ZJschr. fiir Kirchen - 
gesch. 14327-336), and the strange position of the Seven 
(Acts, § 10) who, though ostensibly appointed to the 
delicate and responsible subordinate task of superintend¬ 
ing charity and money-matters (see Field, Otium 
Xorvicense , pars tertia , 1899, p. 113), really do as 
spiritual work 1 as the apostles (cp 68/ 84/ 218 ; 
Iloltzmann, //Cl2 [1901], 52-54). The irrelevant 
summary of 67 is certainly an editorial addition which, 
like 5 14, interrupts the run of the narrative. For the 
increase of the church has nothing to do with what 
immediately precedes, and the conversion of priests has 
no connection with what follows. 68/ is the original 
and natural sequel to 61-6. 61-6 has, indeed, a retro¬ 

spective glance. It sums up the primitive Jerusalem- 
period (18) of the history, as 67 — where otherwise the 
words ‘in Jerusalem ’ Uv ' iepovoaXrjfJ.) would be super¬ 
fluous—is meant definitely to show ; but its main object 
is prospective. The editor’s aim is to introduce two 
new figures in Philip (S4-39 ; see col. 3697-8) and 
especially Stephen (68-83), whose activities form the 
pivot of the next stage in the early church’s history, as 
well as to connect Antioch (65 11 19-21) with the new 
mission-impulse. There may be a dramatic touch in 
6 if, where the preceding outward success of the young 
church is set beside the first sign of inner friction. Yet 
the immediate interest of the historian is not this juxta¬ 
position or even the office of the Seven—a vague order, 
who drop out of sight at once—but with the man who 
was their most prominent member, and who found 
before long that his energy led to his arrest 68-15. 

Like some or all, perhaps, of his fellow-officials 
Stephen was probably a Hellenist— i.e., a Greek-speak¬ 
ing Jew resident in some Greek city (Hellenism, § 2) —- 
and it is significant that his opponents (probably in¬ 
cluding Paul himself, 223) came from his compatriots 

1 The pragmatism of the editor is shown in 66 where he 
suggests that the apostles’ ratification was needed for every new 
office and departure (cp 13 1-3) in the church (even though in 
this case the recipients of their blessing were already full of the 
Spirit, v. 5), and that those who afterwards became preachers to 
the Gentiles were sanctioned by the heads of the Christian 1 
community. It is certainly not Stephen’s efforts in charity 
organisation which involve him in the controversy of 6 9/ On 
the other hand, the incident of this internal discussion and its 
satisfactory treatment indicates not merely a certain liberality of 
spirit—however tardy—on the part of the Hebraist majority but 
also an absence of ecclesiastical pretension on the part of the 
apostles, since their action showed that the church was to be 
a church indeed : ‘ not a mere horde of men ruled absolutely 
by the Apostles, but a true body politic, in which different 
functions were assigned to different members’ (Hort, Christian 
Ecclesia , 52). Both of these ideas were probably present to the I 
editor of Acts (cp Ciiukch, § 11). Cp also 1 Pet. 4 11. 
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(see Libertines, Dispersion, §§ 17/, 22, Cilicia, 
§ 3, Proselyte, §§3/, also the Lucan touch in Lk. 
21 16, ‘delivered up by kinsmen'). The circumstances 
of their origin rendered Hellenists often somewhat 
suspect in the eyes of rigid Palestinian Jews. Hence, 
by the operation of a common psychological law, many 
of them—so far from being more liberal and open- 
minded—cultivated exceptional strictness and suspicious¬ 
ness in the practice of their religion. Just as the 
convert frequently outdoes those born in the faith by 
his eager zeal to accentuate the difference between his 
past and his present, so Hellenists were by no means 
ipso facto emancipated from the particularism of the 
Jewish faith. Their ‘colonial life’ did not naturally 
create an atmosphere in which ‘ the hard lines faded 
and the ideal depths were opened.’ 1 In practice and 
theory, as the subsequent narrative shows (cp 929 21 27 
223 /), they often attached themselves to the most 
pronounced and bigoted habits of Judaism practised by 
the Pharisees. And this throws light at once upon their 
antipathy to Stephen, who perhaps had set himself to 
labour among his former associates (69/), no less 
than upon his own exceptional character. To their 
scrupulous conscience he appeared a renegade, a dis¬ 
credit to them personally and a revolutionary force 
within the religious praxis of the nation. They were 
the first to detect and challenge this liberal preacher, 
and their antagonism proves that his wider outlook and 
unique grasp of the spirituality of religion were by no 
means an inevitable product of his training. As in the 
case of Paul, so with Stephen : Hellenism furnished 
merely the soil of the religious growth (658 10). 

The dual nature of the narrative in 68-15, fluctuating 
between the riotous justice of a mob and a trial before 
9 A f RR - ^ ie Sanhedrin, is patent. 2 As almost 
C S -15. a jj t j ie cr j t j ca ] editors are agreed, the 
conception of a trial is editorial or subordinate, and the 
alternatives are to regard the passage as a combination 
of two sources or as a single source edited and modified. 
In the case of a single source, the alterations and 
additions (possibly due to a correct enough impression 
of the speech and situation) are to be found in vv. 11 / 
(13) 15 (in whole or part) ; so e.g. , Weiss, Wendt, and 
Moffatt. In the case of two sources, it is most tempting 
to agree with those (Spitta, J. Weiss, Hilgenfeld) who 
find the second (inferior) source in 12/-15 ( 12/-14, Jiingst). 
The isolated allusion to miracles in v. 8, and the better 
connection of v. 9 with either 5 or 7, suggest that v. 8 
is also editorial. 3 Why the Sanhedrin-notion was intro¬ 
duced. it is not easy to say. Probably the editor regarded 
the Sanhedrin as the representative body of the Jews, just 
as he concluded the apostles to stand for the Christian 
community, and considered that here as hitherto any 
Jewish prosecution must proceed from or at least through 
them, to be judicial and regular. Whether this idea was 
purely pragmatic, or based upon some independent oral 

1 Martineau {Seat of Authority, 631), who goes on, however, 
to point out that the fusion of Jewish and heathen thought in 
Hellenistic culture could not of itself have produced the Christian 
universalism. That reaches back, past Stephen, to Jesus and 
1 his infinite longing to open the soul of man to the life in God, 
unhindered by the mediation of priest and ritual. Thus the 
fountain of catholicity is in no confluence of philosophic, no 
combination of external conditions, but in the unique personality 
of Jesus of Nazareth.’ 

- Similarly in the account given by Josephus (Ant. 2 O9) of 
James’s murder some thirty years later (see James, § 3 ; and 
von Dobschiitz, Die Urchristlichen Gemeinden (1902), 110/ 
121 /, 272). It is curious that these two martyrs, who repre¬ 
sented the opposite wings of early Christian sentiment, should 
die—or be represented as dying—in somewhat similar fashion. 

3 Bacon drastically regards G n -7 1 (reproducing Mk. 14 55-60), 

7 55-56 58^*60 Siac, 3 (reproducing Acts 22 4/ 20 26 10 Lk. 22 69 
23 ^4 46)as editorial mcxlifications added lobring the speech into 
line with the general Lucan scheme ; whilst the reference to 
miracles in 68 has been substituted for the substance of 9 29 
(unhistorically—cp Gal. 1 21-24 — transferred to_ Paul), and the 
words ‘and of them of Cilicia and Asia ’ (icai t£)v air'o KiAucias 
Kat ’A<ria?) in 69 are an editorial (cp 75881) addition to a 
source which knew of only one synagogue (i.e., an Alexandrian 
or North African one). 
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tradition which alluded to an appearance of Stephen 
before the Sanhedrin, or an inference from the role 
undoubtedly played by it in the subsequent persecution, 
we are not able to determine. The slight obscurity 
resting on the details shows that the editor's distance 
from the period prevented him from supplementing in 
strictly accurate fashion the gaps in his source. For¬ 
tunately the haze does not blur the main outlines of 
what happened : Stephen’s arrest was the result of a 
popular dme/ite, which restrained itself just long enough 
to allow him to defend himself before a suspicious and 
exasperated audience, which numbered — perhaps un¬ 
officially — several members of the Sanhedrin. 

Stephen’s persistent propaganda had created quite a 
new situation. The people (612 cp 247 5 13) were now up 
. in arms against Christianity, and the 

• ai J e charge was both grave and religious, 

against Stephen. wh( ? ther 6 „ or s 6l3 /. taU | n as 

the original source, the accusation was that of rank 
blasphemy against the Mosaic law and the temple- 
cultus. To rigid high-churchmen, like these Pharisaic 
Hellenists (cp Apocalyptic Literature, §§ 56, 58), 
and indeed to the people as a whole, especially in the 
capital, where prejudices naturally ran hot and hard, it 
seemed a horrid impiety to suggest that these ancestral 
privileges (law and cultus) were neither final nor abso¬ 
lutely essential means of grace. Stephen had probably 
appealed to the authority of certain familiar sayings of 
Jesus, analogous to, if not identical with, those cited in 
Mk. 7 13-23 132 1458 (cp 1529 II.) 1 Without suggesting 
that Stephen spoke disrespectfully of the law or of the 
temple 2 — which would have been untrue to the spirit of 
Jesus (particularly when Lk. had expressly maintained 
the genuinely Jewish piety of Jesus and his attendance 
on the temple, Lk. 222-49), as well as out of keeping 
with the normal tone of contemporary Christianity — Lk. 
implies that Stephen had assumed an attitude less of 
antagonism than of comparative indifference to such 
national institutions, refusing to treat (e.g.) the sacrificial 
system as of absolute validity for Jews who believed in 
a Messiah about to return and establish a spiritual era. 
Zealots are angered as much by a refusal to echo their 
beliefs to the letter as by deliberate opposition ; to 
ignore their tenets is as keen an insult as to attack them ; 
and it is a fair inference from the historical data to 
assume that the negative and positive aspects of Stephen’s 
preaching were alike interpreted by the sterner fanatics 
as a danger and a defection. Their fierce attachment 


1 Cp Keim, J. v. Naz. (ET), 1 71,/? 5 226-230. There can be 
little doubt (but cp Son of Man) that Jesus did actually antici¬ 
pate a messianic triumph for himself which involved at his return 
the downfall, not merely the supersession, of the Jewish temple ; 
and yet a passage like Rev. 11 r f. indicates how unable certain 
Judaistic circles of primitive Christianity were to sympathise with 
this outlook. It is true that, even beyond the Essenes (Essenes, 
§ 5), there were abroad in Judaism movements of thought which 
attached quite a subordinate value to the sacrificial cultus and 
the temple itself (cp Holtzmann, NT Theol. 1 104 f. 391 f.\ 
These, however, could hardly be very influential in Jerusalem, 
although the Alexandrian culture of Stephen probably made him 
susceptible to such tendencies parallel with the teaching of Jesus. 
He does not notice, what a modern reader would be impressed 
by, that the very temple in question (6 13) had been erected by 
a man whose sympathies could not he termed —in any sense of 
the term — Jewish by conviction (see Israel, § 88). A rather 
ancient reading which adds, after ‘ nation ’ (eflyo?) in Lk. 23 2, 
* and destroying the law and the prophets ’ (/cat xaraXv oi'ra top 
po/ulov /cat roi/? rrpo^ra?) — is found not only in some Latin 
MSS but also in Marcion. 

2 The greater prominence assigned to the temple in Stephen’s 
oration is due historically to the fact that Jesus, to whom he 
appealed as his authority, had—once at least—spoken more 
explicitly upon the cultus than upon the law, and intrinsically 
to the fact that the one involved the other. Since the exile ‘ the 
cultus was but a portion of the law, to be minutely maintained 
no doubt, hut maintained hecause the law ordained it. God’s 
glory and Israel’s were realised, not in the temple-worship, but 
in the fulfilment of the law of which that worship was but a 
part’ (Montefiore, Hibbert Led. 387). Notice that if Lk. 
omits Mt. 17 24-27 he also omits Mt. 12 6. On the early Christian 
conception of God’s spirituality and the universalism it implied, 
see Titius, Die vulgare Anschauung von der Seligkeit im 
Urchrist. 8 f. (1900). 
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resented his looser attitude as bitterly as a Roman 
procurator’s public insults. Like one of their number, 
who afterwards recanted, they were shrewd enough to 
anticipate disastrous consequences to Judaism, if such 
liberal ideas prevailed (Gal. 1 13/.). 

In its extant form the speech put into the mouth of 
Stephen is, like the other addresses of Acts, the com- 
4 ThA cnAAeh • P osition of an author who possesses 
* considerable historical insight into his 
us nature. sub j ect . the d j ct j ori( stylc> and general 

standpoint of the address are sufficient to show its 
Lucan colouring and ability (cp 13 16-41, and the fre¬ 
quent analogies to Lk. 1 - 2 , Acts 748 = 1724, etc.). In 
the nature of the case, too, it is impossible to think of 
hearers taking down a verbatim report, or of the author 
having access to such archives of the court as furnished 
later martyrologists with graphic and accurate details 
of a Christian’s last defence and struggles. Hut, from 
the verisimilitude of the contents as a whole 1 and the 
points which differentiate it alike from Petrine and from 
Pauline speeches, it is plain that the source drawn upon 
by the editor, to say nothing of such oral traditions (from 
Paul and other eye-witnesses, like Philip) as may have 
reached him, must have sprung from the vivid memories 
of some early Christians, possibly Hellenistic refugees 
at Antioch or Caesarea ; judged on the principles of 
comparative historical criticism, the speech therefore 
takes high rank as substantially exact. It is not 
difficult to suppose that so memorable a death — 
memorable for its consequences to the early church, as 
well as for its intrinsic details — made an exceptionally 
deep impression upon contemporaries, 2 and that this 
impression passed rapidly into some literary shape. 
Certainly the speech, as it stands, does not give one the 
impression of an unpremeditated reply, and (as many 
scholars have noticed) it hardly lies in line with the 
historical situation presupposed, even when the latter is 
critically analysed. But though the report is probably 
inadequate, it echoes an impromptu survey of history 
delivered from a familiar position. Elaborate rather 
than extempore, yet with gaps for all its elaborateness, 
it is an outline or authentic summary, representing in 
all likelihood ideas often repeated by Stephen in his 
synagogue-preaching as he encountered objections urged 
by people who, in ostentatious reliance upon the 
authority of Moses, found the rejection of Jesus by his 
nation an insuperable barrier to faith in him as the true 
Messiah, and also cavilled at his attitude towards the 
ancestral law and temple of the land. The speaker 
does not seize the occasion to preach repentance to the 
audience. Nor does he even attempt to clear himself 
specifically from the charges brought against him, being 
sensible from the first that the case was hopeless. His 
aim is to say all he has to say, 3 and he manages to do 
this by giving a reading of history in the light of 
religious experience — a light that is intensified as the 
speech proceeds, and hurriedly closes with a flash of 
lightning. 

In several details of this speech, as elsewhere, Acts illustrates 


1 ‘ In psychological truth it has not its like in all Acts ’ (Spitta, 
117). At the same time this long speech, the longest in the 
whole book, is evidently meant and (less evidently) arranged by 
the author to subserve the general apologetic motives of the 
volume. The writer’s sense of the situation and the literary 
ability he displays here are the kind of evidence which make s 
it not irrelevant to say that Acts is ‘the only one oj the NT 
books which anyone would think of calling clever’ (\V. H. 
Simcox, Early Church History , 41). 

2 It is certain, however, that Stephen died under the stones. 
The narrative lends no support to the idea (Wendt) that he 
recovered (cp 1419 gl) in time to breathe his last among pious 
Christians who heard him repeat his testimony. The devout 
men who huried him were, in all likelihood, respectable Jews 
who had little or no sympathy with the fanatical excesses of 
their fellow-citizens. 

3 Consonant with the Lucan idea of Lk. 21 13, where the 
sense of Mk. 13 9 is altered into that of arrest giving an 
opportunity for witnessing to the gospel. 
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the midrashic tendency which had already embellished OT 
stories with rabbinic modifications and en- 
5. MldrashlC largements (>.ee Chkonici.es, § 6, Histoki* 

elements. CAL Literature, §§ 14./C). No significance 
attaches to the apparent confusion of lloreb 
and Sinai (729/?, cp Ex. 3 i ; Midian, Sinai), the use of the 
round number 400 in v. 6 (as occasionally in Josephus), the 
divergence between 7 29 and Ex. 2 14 /, (cp Heb. II 27), the loose 
version of 2 S. 7 2/. in Acts 7 46 and of Ex. 1 16 22 in Acts 7 19, or 
the alteration of * Damascus ’ into ‘ Babylon ’ (z>. 43). Other 
variations and innovations, 1 however, are more serious. Thus 
(a) in 7 2 the theophany to Abraham is antedated (as by Philo 
and Josephus), nor can an interpolation (Blass, St. Kr. 1896, 
460./) be suspected ; ( [b ) Terah'sinitiative is ignored and his death 
antedated in 7 4 (as in Philo ; see rabbinic traditions cited by 
Hamburger on this point); (e) Jacob's family is numbered (?’. 14) 
not after the Massoretic (70 = Gen. 4627 Ex. 1 5) but after the 
(3 text (75 : known already to Philo) ; (<l) .Shechein is confused 
(?\ 16) with Machpelah in Hebron, and all the patriarchs— 
instead of Joseph only—buried at Shechein (perhaps a Lucan 
home-thrust [see Gospels, 8 109] at the contempt felt by rigid 
Jews for the Samaritans; see Lk. O51 /. 10 33 17 11 /. Acts 18 
84 /.), a curious divergence not only from the OT narrative but 
even from the tradition followed by Josephus who buries them 
all at Hebron {Ant. ii. 8 2) ; (c) z’v. 20-24 are tinned with the 
Jewish legends (Moses, 88 20 f.\ current also in Philo and 
Josephus, upon Moses.' beauty, eloquence (in contradiction to 
Ex. 4 ioyi), wisdom, and martial prowess, v. 25 (acquitting 
Moses of rash violence and making his chivalrous interference 
the first step in the deliverance) being reproduced from the 
tradition in Philo, Vit. Mas. \%jf. and Jos. Ant. ii. 9 2 yC ; {/) 
the rabbinic division of the lawgiver’s life into three periods of 
forty years each, is followed in tv. 23 36 ; (g) the ‘ Red Sea ’ 
(v. 36) is an Alexandrian touch(Wisd. 1010 7 1 Macc. 4 2 Heb. 
11 29), taken evidently from Ass. uMos &3 \o f. ‘ nonne hoc est 
quod testabatur nobis turn Moyses in profeliis, qui inulta passus 
est in /Egypto et in mari rubro et in eremo annos tjuadraginta ’ ; 
(/i) the association of angelic agency with the law (7 36 53), 
though free from the depreciatory spirit of Gal. 3 29 Heb. 2 2, 
etc., is like them (cp Everling, Die faul. An^clologie, 61-65) 
due to the rabbinic development of Dt. 33 2 tD (cp Jos. Ant. 
xv. 53); and ( /) the citation from Amos in Z'V. 42/. reproduces 
the mistranslation of an obscure and corrupt original (cp Amos, 
§ 13, Chiun, Molech, 8 0 . .Stephen arguing—in opposition to 
the normal and traditional view—that while the wilderness 
period had its divine means of grace (v. 44), it was yet a period 
of idolatry and apostasy punished by the Exile. 

Such phenomena, though quite minor in importance, indicate 
a speaker or an author who is drawing upon his memory of 
popular religious tales and has been trained in the spirit of 
that Alexandrian Judaism which, for all its reverence, could sit 
wonderfully free to the letter and even the traditions of the OT 
records. 

In his brilliant and skilful address (72-89-1617-43 
44-50 51-53), Stephen urges one or two extremely 
p . . effective and apposite arguments, which 

‘ ‘ amount to a counter-accusation against 

his opponents. In the opening sketch of patriarchal 
history, which is quite in keeping with the senten¬ 
tious and discursive style often affected by Orientals 
in unfolding some grave issue, the speaker is mainly 
concerned to explain the origin of the covenant and 
promise 2 which culminated in the Mosaic legislation 
and the Solomonic temple. Hut he manages indirectly 
to express his personal reverence for God (611, cp 
7255) and the temple (613, ep 77), as well as the 
common ancestry of Jew and Christian alike {our 
father, 7 2, cp 12, etc., also Lk. I73). Then comes the 
development of two leading ideas ; one already sug¬ 
gested, the other novel, yet both showing his desire to 
justify himself by an appeal to the original basis and 
trend of OT revelation, (a) Charged with depreciating 

1 The use of exxATjo-io, (38, cp 8 1 3) is deliberate. The author 
hints at the normal position of the early Christians, who never 
dreamed of founding a sect hut of continuing and developing 
the ancient people of God—to whom they served themselves as 
lineal heirs. 

2 Cp Rom. 0 4 ‘ Israelites, whose is the glory [Acts 7 2] and 

the covenants [cp Acts 7 8] and the giving of the law [Acts 7 38 53], 
and the [divine] service [Acts7 7] and the promises’ [Acts 7 5] — 
(TapaTjAiTCU, u)v 17 3ofa, xai ai Siadvjxai, xai. 17 vo/aofoo-ta, xai 
tj Aarpeta xa i ai e7rayyeAiai). The allusion to the other prerogative 
of the ‘ inheritance ’ (tj xA^povo/oua, Acts 7 5) is too incidental to 
afford any hasis for a theory (Bacon) which regards this section 
in the speech as an attempt to show the Alexandrian spiritualis¬ 
ing of the territorial ‘ inheritance ’ into a non-local worship 
(Lk. 1 73-75). 7 5 is answered hy 7 45. Stephen does not, like 

the author of Ep. Barn., spiritualise ‘ the inheritance’ by deny¬ 
ing any local maierial fulnlm-nt of it ; he merely argues that, 
however real, the local and national culmination of it in the 
history of Israel was not final, implying that its fulfilment lay 
in the far future (cp Heb. 4 \f. 8-11). 
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the temple, he argues (40-43 44-50) that neither law nor 
temple had come until comparatively late in the 
national history, the temple in fact only in Solomon's 
reign ; yet, previously to that, the spiritual revelation of 
God had been carried on in foreign lands (for Abraham, 
v. 2, Moses, vv. 30 33, and Israel, v. 38). Even the 
temple itself, as the prophets testified, formed no 
adequate or absolute medium for such a spiritual 
revelation (the tacit inference being, of course, that it 
could not therefore be any blasphemy or treachery to 
OT religion to assert, as Jesus had done, that even the 
temple was not indispensable or final). 1 And as for the 
law of Moses (b), w ith its divine vitality and power (to 
which, answering 613/, Stephen does ample justice, 
38 53), not only had it, like the temple, been preceded 
by revelations (e.g. , of circumcision), but its founder 
had been misunderstood (725 Lk. 2 50), rejected, and 
thwarted by the very people (in Egypt 24-35, in the 
wilderness 36-39) to whom God had sent him as ruler 
and redeemer. Thankless, perverse, and obtuse : 
such had been their nature all along. Hence their 
failure to welcome Jesus with his authority and creative 
power to establish a new and final form of worship 
which should correspond to the ideal of the OT. 'This 
resistance, so far from being loyalty to religion, spelt 
both unfaithfulness and disaster to it, representing 
indeed a conservatism to the letter and the form of 
religion which the fresh and fuller current of the spirit 
would leave stranded. Moses predicted 2 that the 
Messiah would be a second Moses, and Stephen 
argues vehemently (in quite a characteristic Lucan 
fashion, ep Lk. 16 29 /. 2427 /. Acts 2823, etc.) that 
the true observance of the Law would lead its devotees 
to Jesus (51-53); real loyalty to the Law and the 
prophets culminates in Christian faith, the line of con¬ 
tinuity running from the OT prophets to the gospel of 
Christ. Whereas, he grimly suggests, Jesus had been 
indeed a second Moses: 3 his rejection, due to the same 
j obstinacy and rebellious spirit (51 /.) that Moses and 
! his successors 4 (52) encountered, is really a proof of his 
genuine Messiahship. In short, the argument ends with 
a flashing retort. Stephen hurls back the charge of 
[ disloyalty on his accusers, implying, in characteristically 
Alexandrian and yet also in OT fashion, that the Jewish 

1 Stephen's reference to the Solomonic temple is curt and 
cool, but intended to depict its relative worth rather than its 
utter incompatibility with OT religion. His point, driven home 
by the citation from Is. 6(3 if., is that God is not hound to the 
temple in Jerusalem, but free to reveal himself in wider and less 
I external ways ; compared to the spiritual worship of God given 
1 by Jesus (41 48 ), even the temple service is merely another 
golden calf. It is obvious that, in a book circulated after 
’ 70 a.d., this line of argument would be specially apt, proving 
that the destruction of the temple was no irreparable loss to 
religion. 

1 2 7 >. 37 is of cardinal moment to the argument of the speech in 

1 its extant form, since it destroys the Jewish claim that the 
Mosaic cultus and legislation were final. The prophet-Messiah, 
as a second Moses, at least equal to the first in authority, must 
have the right to supersede or transcend previous revelations. 
True, the Jews had rejected him whom Stephen claimed as the 
true Messiah. But that was no decisive argument against him, 
for they had done the same to the first Moses. Thus, although 
v. 37 has all the appearance of a parenthesis or editorial addi¬ 
tion of Lk., even so it would only sharpen an idea already 
present in the original and (like 6 11) reflect a correct reading of 
the primitive source. 

3 So the Lucan addition (7 to) ‘and wisdom’ xai aro<}>iav (cp 
22)—Lk.240 52 (Bacon)? The idea dominates the Clementine 
Recognitions (e.g., 1 36). Cp Acts 3 13/C = 7 35 (Lk. 6 22/.). Of 
course the Messianic interpretation of Dt. IS 15./I, reproduced in 
Acts 7 37, is a misapplication of the original sense, which refers 
not to an individual but to a succession or order of prophets in 
Israel. 

4 Why the prophets (42*52)? Because (WRS, OTJC, 294./O 
they had vainly hut vigorously protested against the formal 
tendencies of OT piely which with the temple became crystallised 
into yet more ceremonial worship. Without pronouncing the 
establishment of the temple itself a fresh token of the nation’s 
sensuous bias, the speaker plainly hints that the Levitical ritual 
had therehy acquired a fatal prominence which tended to 
obliterate that spiritual worship for which the prophets stood, 
and to produce the further effect of rendering the worshippers 
incapable of estimating God’s better and spiritual revelation. 
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rejection of Jesus was an integral part of the sensuous 
temper and externalism with which they had all along 
been blind and dull to the spiritual significance of the 
Law and the prophets. 1 Circumcision they had had; 
but it had brought no moral devotion (8, 58). Prophets 
they had had ; yet only to disbelieve and persecute (37 
42 48 52). A spiritual and heavenly law (Xbyia 
‘ vim vitalem habentes,’ Blass) they had received ; 2 yet 
only to prove unfaithful to it (38/., 53) by turning it 
into a dead letter. 

As we possess only an epitome of the speech, it is 
useless to inquire whether vv. 51-53 3 imply some 
. . „ q interruption on the part of the 

7 . c s / 54 3. an g r y audience, now awakening to 
the speaker’s drift, or whether some part of the source 
has been omitted by the editor (Sehwanbeek). The 
words are abrupt and final. This eurt, stinging thrust, 
which formed the climax of the harangue, roused a 
heat of anger in the audience which, at Stephen’s 
further blasphemous cry (56), passed into a scream of 
horror. Nothing is said about any formal conviction 
before the Sanhedrin. The offender is simply stoned 
to death outside the city —the regular method and place 
of punishment for blasphemy (Lev. 24 14-16, cp Lk. 429). 

For the Jews to put any criminal thus to death upon 
their own responsibility was utterly illegal (ep Jn. 1831) ; 
and the difficulty of the story is enhanced by the 
absence of any explicit evidence to show that a year or 
two after the death of Jesus Roman authority in the 
capital was seriously relaxed, or that—as afterwards 
(61, 62 A. D.) at the murder of James the brother of 
Jesus— an interregnum between two procurators was 
taken advantage of, or that the sentence of the 
Sanhedrin was formally connived at, if not ratified, 
by the Roman officials. At the same time, the broad 
unquestionable faet that the Jews proceeded to persecute 
the Christians without hindrance, whilst the Christians 
not merely fled from Jerusalem, where the Roman 
power was strong, but never had recourse to the civil 
power as a shield against their tormentors, suggests 
that the Jewish authorities must have had some sanction 
or other 4 for their outburst, although the historian—• 
wishing perhaps 5 to convey the impression that such 

1 Stephen makes no attempt to explain the cause of this 
obduracy. He seems to regard it as innate. In Ep. Barn. 0 
where the allegorical interpretation of the Mosaic customs is 
propounded as their original sense, the failure of the Jews to 
apprehend this is attributed to the influence of an evil angel 
(ecroffn^v avrovs) and to their lapse into idolatry. Stephen’s 
speech, upon the other hand (as Sabatier rightly points out), is 
at once the complement and the development of Jesus’ parable 
in LkAOgyC As a historical retrospect it is unduly severe; 
but as a word for the immediate situation of the speaker it 
possessed a telling force. The thought of 7 51 /. is remarkably 
in line (cp O. Holtzmann, Lcben Jesu , 336) with Lk. 1834^ 
(cp 11 49), where Jesus speaks in the name of God, who has 
repeatedly sent messengers to the Jews, and finally the Messiah, 
only to meet the same fate. See Ep. Barn. 5 ir ‘So the Son of 
God came in the flesh in order that he might sum up and com¬ 
plete the sins of those who persecuted his prophets to the death.’ 

2 Stephen does not go nearly as far as Ep. Barn. ( 4 6-8) which 
flatly denies that the Jews possessed the real law of God : ‘ ours 
it is, they lost it' by the idolatrous aherration mentioned in 
Acts 739-41. He distinctly upholds the living authority of the 
Law (in contrast to Paul, Gal. 3 21); only, whilst Ep. Barn. 
14 1-4 denies that the Jews ever got this divine covenant, 
Stephen argues that they got it and failed to keep it (Acts 7 53). 
So 4 Esd. 14 29_A from the Jewish standpoint: ‘our fathers 
received the law of life which they kept not, which ye also have 
transgressed after them ’ ; also Acts 15 10. 

3 Lucan close to original (48-50), Holtzmann, ZWT (1885), 
434-438. McGiffert finds in them the theme of the speech, viz., 
that temple-worship is not enough, demanding obedient and 
spiritual hearts among the worshippers. But there is nothing 
distinctively Christian in such an attitude. 

4 Though this finds no support in the words ‘ I gave my vote,’ 

Kanqveyica (26 io), which are merely a rhetorically vivid 

expression of agreement (8 i). Paul was not a member of the 
Sanhedrin. 

5 Consonant with his usual tendency to emphasise the Jews 
as the real enemies of the faith and to avoid blaming the 
Roman authorities. The first martyrdom of Christianity was 
brought about by false evidence and tumultuous justice on the 
part of the Jewish authorities (as 12 r /., etc.), and betokened no 
collision of the Roman authorities with the new faith. 


violence was illegal—has failed to notice it. The fairest 
solution of the critical problem is to suppose that 
Stephen perished in a fanatical riot, the aeeount of 
which ended with 82. The editor, however, has added 
not merely 6n/., 15 but also 758 81^, 3 to the original 
source, drawing in the latter interpolations upon a 
tradition which was no doubt accurate. 

Tlte editorial hand, or a different source, in at least 
758 8 i£, 3 is widely recognised— e.g. by Bleek, Weiss 
(adding 755 59 ^)» Clemen, Sorof, Kruger ( 7 LZ 
1885, 299), Wendt, Llilgenfeld (adding 56, 59), 
Sehmiedel (Acts, § jo), Moffatt ( Historical New Test., 
429, 431, 667-670), and Bacon. Originally the source 
(58/.) ran ‘they stoned Stephen,’ ete. (eXidofioXovv 
rbv 'Zretyavov k.t.X. ) ; the insertion of 58^ left ‘ stoned ’ 
without an object, and necessitated its repetition 
awkwardly in 59. Again Si<2 is obviously parenthetic, 
whilst 83 repeats the proleptie Sibc unless the latter be 
also exeised (as by Weiss and Sehmiedel). It is plain 
that Stephen died, not on the testimony of witnesses 
(O13 7 58^), but on aeeount of his own recent word and 
confession. The references to Saul, which are quite 
authentic, link the source to what follows, and it is 
needless to dwell on the dramatic effect 1 of this silent 
figure watching the opening struggle of a campaign in 
which he himself was presently to play so diverse and 
prominent a part. 2 A similar result in general is 
reached by those who bisect the whole narrative— e.g ., 
Feine (61-6 12-14 7 2-21 29-34 44-50 57 f. 8 \a 3 with 611 15 
722-28 35-43 51-53 54-56 59/ 81^-2), Jungst (69 /. 1 2C-1 4 
71-21 29-34 44-50 58^-6081^ c, with 61-6, -jb c-8 11 15 
7 22-28 35-43 51-58^ 81 a 2-3), and Spitta (6 1-6 g-i2a 7 2-54 
57-58<z 81^-2, with 67 f. 12^-15 7 1 55 f' 58^-60 8i</ 3), or 
by less radical investigators such as Blass (7 59^, a Lucan 
touch) and Ramsay (7 58 81, Luean touches reproducing 
Paul’s agonised confession when Philip narrated the 
episode, 69-839, at Caesarea). If one is disinclined to 
follow those who (Spitta, J. Weiss, Hilgenfeld, etc.) 
adhere to the substantial integrity, as to the historicity, 
of the speeeh, the most tenable alternative is to consider 
that it represents a single source more or less edited 
(B. Weiss, Wendt, Holtzmann): it is quite in keeping 
with the author’s practice in the third gospel (Wernle, 
Synoptisc/ie T'rage, 18, cp 146) to deal more freely with 
narratives than with discourses in the traditional 
materials which lay before him. 

The chief linguistic terms characteristic of 6 1-83 (especially 
in the speech), which do not recur elsewhere either in Acts or in 
the rest of the NT literature, are:—‘defend,’ ta/xvj/w (7 24); 
‘murder,’ favatpeens (81); ‘resist,’ tai/Tt7riVrw (7 51) ; ‘ uncir- 


1 The whole story is full of admirable effects produced by an 
author who could write effectively as well as piously ; e.g., the 
literary art shown in the sonorous opening of the speech, 
dramatic touches like the glow of 6 15, ‘ they understood not,' 
‘ and kept it not,' and ‘ he /ell asleep' (contrasting this death 
with the three already mentioned, viz., Judas, Ananias, and 
Sapphira), the vision of 7 59 with Jesus standing (not ‘sitting’ 
as usual) to welcome his martyr (cp Rev. 5 6), the contrast of 
Stephen’s denunciation and his forgiving spirit, and the 
oratorical handling of the various themes in the harangue. 
7 59yC seems to echo a belief that the spirits of the dead 
(especially the martyrs) passed directly to God : cp Titius, 45 ; 
Schiir. Hist. ii. 2 180. 

2 See Paul, § 7. Mommsen (Z 7 V 7 F, 1001, 85./A taking kv rth 
ykvei fx.ov (Gal. X 14) in its local sense ( = birthplace, cp Acts 4 26 
IS 2 24), considers that Paul directed his attack upon the separa¬ 
tists (including Andronicus and Junias? Rom. lt>7) in Tarsus; 
which gives a good sense to Gal. 1 22, but hardly fits in with 
Acts 8 3 9 1 /. In a famous passage (Essay on ‘ Secret Societies,’ 

U’orks [1863] 6 285-2^9) de Quincey discusses the uneasiness 
and fascination stirred by such martyrdoms in some of the more 
thoughtful spectators, and argues that the radiant countenance 
of Stephen ‘bringing down to earth some revelation of a 
brightness in the sky, the fountains of which were intercepted 
to Paul, perplexed him ; haunted him sleeping, troubled him 
when awake. . . . Upon this we maybe sure that Paul brooded 
intensely, and that the noonday scene on the road to Damascus 
did but quicken and ante-date a result which would at any rate 
have followed in the end.’ [Cp col. 4081 /.] The psychological 
nexus, alluded to in this passage, is reflected in the narratives of 
Acts, and probably formed one of the subordinate aims which 
the writer had in view as he fused the Stephen-source and the 

Pauline tradition together. See further below. 
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cumcised,’ tarrepir/u.r)ro? (7 51); ‘gnash,’ \Ppv\u (7 54) ; ‘come 
. after,’< 5 ia£e'xo/xai (7 45) ; ‘ umpire,’ t< 5 ixacrnrj? 

8. Linguistic (7 27 35) ; ‘ expose,’ € k 6 ctos (7 19) ; ‘ coining,' 

features of eAeucri9 (.752): ‘thrust out,’ e£w0ew (745 
narrative. [- 7 39?1); ‘beyond,’( 7 43 ); ‘daily/ 
Kadrjp.epii'os (*» i) ; ill-usage, fxaxw(n?(i 34); 
4 deal craftily,’ j KaTacroj>L^opiai (7 19); ‘possession, t*aTacrx ecri * 
(7 5 4s)i 4 lamentation/ fxo.rero? (82); ‘ravage,’ AvpaiVopat 
(8 3); 4 redeemer,’ tAi/TpwTrfc (7 35 ; cp Heb. 9 12 Lk. 1 68 2 38); 
1 remove,’ t/u.6r<HKt£<i> (7 4 43) ; 4 make a calf,' potrxorroie'w (741); 
4 neglect,’ napadeiope'to (61) ; ‘corn,’ ermov (7 12) ; 4 stiffnecked,’ 
t TKArjpoTpaxijAo? (7 51); 4 stir up,’ <rvy <mew (612); 4 bury,* 

<ryyio/uii£co (82); 4 set at one,’ <rvvaAAa<7crw (7 26); ‘slain beast,’ 
f rfyayiov (742); ‘suborn,’ v7ro/3aAAu> (On); 4 sustenance,’ 

txopTacrpa ( 7 u); 4 buy,’ fwi/e'o/txai (7 16); ‘appeared,’ 

( >f sudden human appearance, 7 26). Of these 31, no fewer 
tnan 18 (marked f) come from the LXX or Philo, a fact which 
(especially as the citations are loose and unintentional) corrobor¬ 
ates the impression of Hellenistic or Alexandrian colour. 1 
Kven more remarkable is the absence of such distinctively 
Lucan traits as av with optative, 6e xai, eyeVcro with infinitive, 
ev tu> with infinitive, k a. 9 ’ ^pepav, xai avro?, ovopan, *ra 9 (a7ra?) 
o Aao?, ti? with a noun, and to or ra before prepositions. 

At the same time, the Lucan phraseology of the passage 
shows that if a written source underlies the record it has been 
worked over 2 by the editor: see the following favourite or 
characteristic Lucan traits (words peculiar to Lk.-Acts marked 
with an asterisk)— 4 holy,' ayios (6 13 7 33); 4 bring,’ ayw (fi 12); 
[ivayw 7 41J; 4 bring up,’^avarpe^w (7 20); 4 men brethren,’ av$pe? 
a.SeA<j>oi (7 2); ‘look steadily,’ arcvi^w (<3 15 755); ‘till,’ d\ot 
(7 18) ; 4 and there arose,’ eye'veTO fie (S 1) ; 4 babe,’ / 3 pe '(/)09 (7 19); 
‘ministry,’ Suncovia (ti 1 4); ‘open,’ 8 iaroiy<o (756); ‘cut,’ 
* 6 ianpiu) (754); ‘scatter abroad,’ *6iao-7reipuj (81); ‘arrange,’ 
Staracrcru) ( 7 44); 4 just,’ *8ixai09 (Messianic title, 3 14 752 22 14); 
‘seventy,’ *e/3<5o/u.r7«orra (7 14)', eipi with dative (7544); 
elrrev (7 133); ‘expose,’ * 6 KTi 0 rj/txi (7 21); 4 before,’ rVw7rc ov 
(fi 5yC, 7 46); 4 the following [dayl,’ *rfj cjrtovcrr} [rjpe'pq] (7 26); 
4 in those days,' tV rai9 rpxlpais Taurais (61); 4 send forth,* 
egawocTTeWu) (7 12); ‘year,’ 6x09(763442); ‘devout,’ *euAa/ 3 >j? 
(8 2); 4 find grace,’ evpiV^cw x*P lv (" 4 6 Lk -1 3°* C P Heb. 4 16); 
‘ rejoice,’ rv^pacVw (741); ‘come upon,’ e</>icrn7pi (*> 12); ‘having 
kneeled down,’ flei* ra yovara ( 7 60 cp Lk. 2241); ‘named,’ 
KaAoupet'os (758); ‘behold,’ <ca.Tavoew (731, cp Heb. 3 1 9 24); 
4 famine,’ Aipb? (7 n); ‘after these things,’ ficra ravra (7 7); 
‘ summon,’ */u.eTaicdAeu> (7t4); ‘month,’ prjv (7 20); 4 young 
man,’ *veavias (758); vofxi^M -suppose (7 25= Lk. 244); 4 now,’ 
ruv (743452); ‘ house of Israel,’ 01x09 ’laparjK (”42); 4 with 
one accord,’ 6 fjLo 9 vp.a 86 i> (757); ‘sight,’ opapa (731); 09 in 
attraction ( 7 i 6 yC 45); ‘at the feet,’ napa tovs tt 6 &o.<; (7 58); 
7tAt}0o9 (0 2 5 ^community, Deissin. Xeue Bibelstndien, 59); 
‘multiply,’ 7rArj0ui/c» (t»i); 4 except,’7rArjv (Si); 4 full of the 
[Holy] Spirit,’ rrArJpT)9 rn'evp. [atyiou] ('>35755); ‘avenge,’ 
■*n-oieiv €k 8 lky}ctlv tivo 9 (Lk. 18 7 f. Acts 7 24); ‘betrayer,’ 7rpo- 
l >Ti79 (752 Lk. 0 16 2 Tim. 3 4 only); ‘show before,’ ^npoKaray- 
yiWto (752); ‘go before,’ *7rpo7ropeuw (7 10 Lk. 1 76); 4 unto,’ 
7 /po 9 , of speech (73); ‘word,’ prjpa (tin); ‘host,’ ^trrpaTia 
(742 Lk.213); ‘kindred,’ *(rvyyeVeia (7314 Lk. 1 6 1); cruV 
(7 35); ‘seize,’ *criH'apjrd£u> (O12); ( approve,’ cruvevSoxeco (8 1); 
‘stop,’ <t vve\u) (757); 4 deliverance,’ cra>T>jpta (725 Lk. I71); 
re (t> 7 12 7 26 S3); 4 of forty years,’ *TetrcrcpaxovracTrj9 (7 23, cp 
13 18); roC with infinitive (7 19); rovroi' = him C35, cp 223 

31); V7rdpxw (755); ‘[the] Most High,’ *[6] ui/uctto 9 (.748, cp 
Lk. 1 32 Heb. 7i); 4 voice,’ (fxovn with yiyvop-ai. ("31); ‘keep,’ 
<£vAdtrcru> (753, cp Lk. 1128); ‘widow,’ y>jpa (*H)t ‘region,’ 
\u>pa (81); w9 = when (7 23); wcrct (0 15), linpf. with ptc. (Si); 
besides the proper names like 4 Libertine,’ *Ai/3epru'09; 
‘Chaldiean,’ XaA5aio9; 4 Hellenist,’ , EAAijvio’ttj 9 ; and 4 Rephan,’ 
Pe^ay ; the phrase ‘Son of Man' (7 56 = Lk. 22 69, almost only 
use of name outside gospels), 79 = 517 (Clem. Rom. $ fl)\ the 
conception of Jesus as the prophet like Moses (737, cp 822 
and Lk. 7 1639 1 ti 29yC 2427), Acts 7 27 = Lk. 1214 ; dxoueu/ 
with ptc. (7 12, cp Lk. 4 23), Acts 6 10= Lk. 21 15 Acts722 = 
Lk. 24 19—‘preserve alive,’ ^uioyovelaOai (Lk. 1733 Acts 7 19 
1 Tim. 6 13, only); 4 visit,’ ima-Ke^atrSnu (7 23, cp Lk. 1 78 7 16); 
and one instance of the Lucan partiality for Is. 40-*i»5 (Acts 7 47; 
as in barn. lt>2 with tj nk for xal ttou> 9 and ov^i for yap). 

The significance of this episode for early Christianity 
_ is thus twofold. It formed one of 

tgm cance t ^ ose outstanding crises when, as the 
0 episo e. historian of Acts loved to show, the 

fanatical and malicious opposition of Judaism to the 

1 Peculiar to Hebrews and Lk.-Acts (including Acts 6-S 3) are : 
‘goodly,’ 0 . 0-76109 ; ‘ star,’a orpov ; ‘custom,’ IP09 (except Jn. 
1940); ‘ bring in,’eio-ayeti'-eo-Pai (except Jn. 18 16) ; ‘trembling 
for fear,’ evrpo/xo9; Red Sea, ’E pv6pd daXaacra ; ‘devout,’ 
tuAa/S*j9 (group) ; ‘ he that bears rule,’ ^yovp.ei/09 (except Mt. 2 6 
citation); ‘rest,’ Karanavciv -0-19 ; ‘change,’ or ‘remove,’ p.era- 
TitfeVai (excepc Jude 4) ; sojourn -er, napouceu) -09 (literal sense): 

4 patriarch,’ rraTpcapxrj9 ; hand of Ood (except 1 Pet. 5 6); ‘ made 
with hands,’Y6iporroii7T09 of temple (except Mk. 14 58). See also 
Acts 7 44 = Heb. 82*5. 

2 This is perhaps betrayed also in the occasional roughnesses 
of construction — e.g ., the change of subject in 4 (‘removed,’ 
/xerwxicrei'), 8 (‘begat,’ eyeViojo-ev), and 10 (‘ made,’ xaTe'o-Trjo-ev), 
though \Ve>ss goes too far in taking passages like \oc-\t and 
19**23*1, 26-29, 36/t, as editorial additions inserted in view of 
Lk.’s Gentile-Christian audience. 


new faith only served to accelerate the extension of that 
faith to the Gentiles. But, further, it was an epoch when 
persecution broke upon the Church in general as well 
ns upon individuals, owing to the fact that the Jewish 
authorities for the first time (within a year or so of the 
Crucifixion— i. e ., 30-31 A. D.) 1 realised the radical con¬ 
sequences of the gospel as preached by more outspoken 
Christians, who could appeal honestly to the authority 
of Jesus himself. Hitherto these distinctive principles 
of Christianity, with their far-reaching issues, had been 
tolerated mainly because they had not been adequately 
expressed. Hence the fitful and comparatively in¬ 
effective attempts of the authorities to keep the new 
movement in check, as well as the general popularity 
enjoyed by the Nazarenes in Jerusalem. The twelve 
lacked neither courage nor sincerity. For various 
reasons, however, they do not appear to have shown 
anything of the same insight into the tradition of 
Jesus which they preserved, as outsiders like Stephen, 
Philip, and Paul. Upon men like these fell the brunt 
of the advance which had to be made, if Christianity 
was ever to be anything more than a Jewish sect. With 
the spiritual freedom and universal range of the new 
faith, as urged by Stephen and others, the twelve 
probably were in essential sympathy ; indeed there is 
every reason to suppose that Stephen carried the 
majority (yet cp 21 20-22) of the church, willingly or 
reluctantly, with him in his outspoken statements. It 
is one thing, however, to approve a course of action, 
another and a nobler thing to start it. All credit for 
the more difficult step, with the wisdom and courage 
which it involved at this period, is due to Stephen, 
whose stand had a further liberating effect — hardly 
contemplated by himself—of forcing the early Christians 
into a consciousness of their real relation to the orthodox 
Judaism, side by side w’ith which most of them had 
hitherto lived in peace. The break had to come, 
although as yet both sides had been for different reasons 
slow to disturb the status quo. 2 4 There is an inner 
freedom which may grow side by side with an allegiance 
fostered by birth and custom, prejudice and piety. 
But men first become conscious of this freedom when a 
demand is made that restricts it, or when it is assailed 
on account of some consequence already deduced from 
it by the enemy, but not as yet patent to the mind 
that cherishes it’ (Weizsiicker). Such an awakening 
came to early Christianity at the martyrdom of Stephen. 
He first expressed a latent antithesis of principle, 
grasping the gospel of Jesus with a thoroughness and 
penetration which enabled him to formulate certain 
questions, afterwards elaborated differently yet along 
the same line by one who had been an accomplice in 
his murder. This is all the more remarknble, because 
the stimulus originally came not—as in later contro¬ 
versies—out of practical exigencies due to the unlimited 
preaching of the gospel, but entirely from the inward 
fidelity of one man (who had not belonged to the 
original disciples) to the principle of religious freedom 
in the spirit and sayings of Jesus. 3 

The dependence of ihe Stephen-narrative upon several of the 
best authenticated portions of the Synoptic tradition (for the 
Johannine, see Wendt’s Lehre Jesti [ET], 235./?) has been 
already noted ;4 the general similarity of several details in the 
accounts of his death and of the trial of Jesus (i\g., Lk. 2266= 

1 One early tradition, followed by Usuardus, Pctavius, and 
other medieval and later scholars, put Stephen’s martyrdom in 
the same year as the Ascension. 

2 As the subsequent history, down to the third century, 
shows, there was a recurring tendency to gravitate hack into 
Judaism on the part of certain Christian circles (cp Harnack’s 
Dogmengcsckichte , ETl 294 /.). 

3 In its account of the persecutions conducted by that 
‘ inimicus homo’(/.*%, Paul), Clem. Rccogn. \ 70./C, like Hege- 
sippus, ignores Stephen ; James is for Hegesippus the proLo- 
inartyr, though in Eus. HR v. 2 5 Stephen reappears as the 
model witness of Christ. 

4 It depends upon the critical view taken of Jn. 4 21-24, 
whether that passage be regarded as a later expansion of the 
idea suggested in Acts 7 48or as embodying a genuine logion 
of Jesus (cp Jn. 2 19-22) to the effect that only spiritual worship 
in his name answered to the true ideal of the OT revelation. 
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Acts6i2) is not unnatural in a historian who is concerned to 
describe how loyalty to the authority and ideas of the great 
proto-AIartyr brought one of his followers to a like fate. Such 
conformation was inevitable, though it is not easy to determine 
how far it was conscious and literary. It is distinctly curious, 
however, that false witnesses and an allusion to Jesus’ saying 
about the temple should be introduced here by an author who 
deliberately omits both facts from his narrative of Jesus’ trial; 
and also that the authentic saying; on the Cross (Lk. 23 34 a}~— 
which does not form part of the original third gospel (see Hist. 
New Test. 654) — should be reflected in Acts 7 eo (cp Lk. 6 28, 
Acts 3 17 1327), just as it was actually quoted by the brother of 
Jesus at his martyrdom (eflijxe ra yovara Kiyutv /cvpie 6 ee wfXTtp 
afos aurois • ov yap ocfiaai rt irotovcnv, cp § 2), and by the Lyons 
martyrs (Eus. HE\. 2 5). There is one very significant change, 
however, in Acts 7 59(==Lk. 23 46), emphasised by the preceding 
words ‘calling upon,’ €7rocaAoi;/u.ei/ov (sc. ’Itjctoui'). The similar 
parallels between Stephen and Paul (613 = 2128 69 = 2121 2^, 
cp 24 12) are of no literary significance whatever, nor is 
Stephen’s speech a literary expansion of certain Pauline ideas. 
For, whilst criticism has learned to do justice to the powerful 
impression (see above; also R. H. Hutton’s Theological Essays, 
318 /., and Feine, Das Gesetzes/reies Evang. des Paulus , 1899, 
pp. 16 f. 88 /.) made by Stephen’s religious consciousness upon 
Paul, Stephen cannot be described as a forerunner of Paul 
without serious limitations. . In Stephen an original element 
worked like a ferment, which differentiated him not simply 
from his leading contemporaries, but from the line subsequently 
followed by Paul. The very occurrence of similar ideas— e.g., in 
Rom. 9*11 (Acts 7 32 = 1 Thess. 2 \\f., see Origen on Alt. 13 57) — 
is one of several proofs that such ideas were widespread in 
certain circles of early Christianity, and the points of difference 
are upon the whole more tangible than the points in common 
between the two men. Paul was not interested in the cultus- 
question at all; Stephen was. Vet Stephen never raised the 
question of the Gentiles, 1 as Paul did from the first. Nor did 
he, like Paul in general, view the Law as superseded by grace ; 
in Hellenistic fashion Stephen traces a spiritual current through 
Jewish history, believing that a proper interpretation of the 
Law, and obedience to the spirit, would have saved the Jews 
from their ancient lapses, even from the culminating lapse at 
the crucifixion. Per contra , as has been already indicated 
(§§ 3> 6), Stephen had not advanced to the position which in later 
writers may be termed distinctively Alexandrian. 

The scanty and worthless legends upon Stephen, collected 
byTillemont (Memoires ; Eng. ed. 1735, pp. 353-359), mainly 
cluster round the place and time of his death, and the finding of his 
relics. According to one tradition of the fifth century, he was 
buried, thanks to the friendly intervention of Gamaliel, at Kafr 
Gamala in presence of the lamenting apostles. His festival 
seems to have been held generally on the 26th of December, the 
day following Christmas ; which occasioned Augustine’s saying 
that unless God had first become man to die for men, men would 
never have found courage to die for God. Epiphanius (liter. 
20 4) numbers Stephen among the Seventy, and one curious 
tradition (followed by Dante, Purg. 15 )descrihes him as a youth. 

In addition to the critical editions of Acts, ad loc., the mono¬ 
graphs on source-criticism (Acts, § n), and various biographies 
of Paul, see especially *Baur’s Paulus 
10. Bibliography. (ET), 1 39-62; *Zeller’s Contents and 
Origin of Acts (ET) 1 237-246 2 175-176 ; 
Ewald’s History 0/ Israel , ET 7 155-164; GfrOrer, Die heilige 
Sage (1838), I408/C; Renan, Les Apdtres , chap. 8 ; Rauch, 
St. Kr. (1857), 352-368 ; F. Nitzsch, ibid, (i860), 479-502 ; *Witz, 
JDT (1875), 588-606 [finding the red thread of the speech in 
7 48 /I]; W. Schmidt, Bericht d. Ap.-gesch. iiber Stcph. 
(1882); Sabatier, L' apdtre Paul (ET), 39-46; Pfleiderer, Das 
Urchristentkum (1887), 559./C; Feine, JPT (1890), 89-108; 
Beyschlag, NTTheol. (ET), I327.A; Ramsay, St. Paul the 
Traveller , 372-377 ; J. Weiss. St.Kr. (1893), 489-501 ; Absicht , 
10-15; *Kranichfeld, St.Kr. (1900), 541-562, ‘ Der Gedanken- 
gang in der Rede des Steph.’; *B. W. Bacon, Biblical and 
Semitic Studies (Vale Univ., U.S.A., 1902), 211-276, and 
Grieve, Hastings’ DB 4613-615 ; Harnack, die Mission ttnd 
verbreitung des Christeniums (1902), 34-37 ; and on the apocry¬ 
phal Revelatio sancti S., P. v. Winterfeld (ZNTJV, 1902, p. 
358). The papers by K. Schmidt (Beweis des Glaubens , 1892, pp. 
69-86); E. H. Plumptre (Biblical Studies, 347-375), and Nosgen 
(Neue Kirch. Zeits. 1898. pp. 661-687) are unduly conservative, 
and the older sketches by Krause (1786), Luger (1836), and 
Thiersch (1849) have been largely superseded by more recent 
critical researches prompted here, as in so many lines, by the 
genius of Baur. Adequate materials for historical, study may 
be found in the monographs marked by an asterisk., supple¬ 
mented by Spitta’s Ap-gesch. (1891), 06-123, and discussions such 
as those of Weizsacker, Das A post. Zeitalter(KT), 1 62-75, and 
McGiffert, Apostolic Age ( 1897), 76-93. j. Mo. 

STEPS (ni^PD), 2 K. 20 n = Is. 388 RV m £-; EV Dial. 

STEWARD. A convenient and familiar term used for : 

1. lit. ‘the man over the house ’; cp Gen. 43 19 

1 K. 16 9 (see Arza). 

1 One proof that the speech rests on a special source ; for the 
idea of universalism was thoroughly Lucan (cp Lk. 24 47 Acts 
28 257C). In 7 42 another comparatively isolated feature occurs, 
in the reference of sin directly to providence (Titius, 23,/C). 
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2. 7 T 3 peto”|2i Gen. 15 2, a difficult phrase, on which see 
Eliezer, i, and cp Dillmann, Delitzsch, and Crit. Bib. ad loc. 

3. J2D, Is.2215 RV m g. (EV ‘treasurer’), applied to Shebna 

(q.v.). 

4. *12^0, Dan. In AVnig.; see AIelzar. 

5. 1 Ch. 28 1 RV ‘ruler.* See Prince, 3. 

6. oLKovofjLos, Gal. 4 2 RV, etc. Hence oiKovouia, Lk. 16 2/71 
EV ‘stewardship.’ 

7. €7TiTpo7ro?, Alt. 208 (of the master of the vineyard) Lk. 83 
(cp C.huza) ; see Procurator. 

8. dpx^piKAivos, Jn. 28. See Meals, § ii. 

STEWPAN (DyV3), Lev. 1135+ RV«*. See Cook¬ 
ing, § 4 ; cp Pottery, § 4. 

STOCKS. For punishments involving restraint of 
the person, see Law and Justice, § 12 (end), and cp 
Chains, Prison. 

The word is used to render : 

1. naano; see col. 3850 (7). 

2. Prov. 7 22 AV; see Anklets, col. 171, and n. 1. 

3- pi’l*; see Collar, 3. 

4. “10, Job 13 27 33 11 EV (probably an Aramaic loan-word), 1 
here mentioned specifically as an instrument for confining the feet. 

5. £vAov, Acts 16 24, lit. ‘wood.’ On the ‘inner prison’ into 
which Paul and Silas were cast on this occasion, see Prison, 
§ 1 (end). 

STOICS (ctoikoi [Ti.], ctcoikoi [WH], Acts 17 18). 
The Stoa was founded at Athens, about 300 n. c., by 
Zeno ; and many of its distinctive doctrines were added 
during the third century by Cleanthes and Chrysippus. 
Stoicism was brought to Rome by Pametius about 140, 
and many distinguished Romans learnt its principles 
from Posidonius (about 86-46). It was the leading 
philosophical school in the early empire ; the chief 
writers are Seneca (4-65 A. I).), Epictetus (Hor. circa 
100), and Alarcus Aurelius (121-180). The Stoic 
doctrine was divided into logic, physics, and ethics. 
In logic its most characteristic feature is the search for 
a criterion of truth, and the placing of this criterion in 
the feeling of certainty. In physics the Stoics returned 
to the crude pre-Socratic views, and especially to those 
of Heraclitus. They were strict materialists, and con- 
j ceived God, or nature, to be in essence a fiery process. 
In ethics, Zeno formulated the end of life as to 6 jj.o\o- 
701 ifievus ffiv, ‘consistency’; but this was expanded 
by Cleanthes into ‘life consistent with nature,’ and by 
Chrysippus into ‘ life according to our experience of 
what happens by nature.' Thus ethics was set on a 
basis of theoretical knowledge —though the physical 
theory does not furnish any very obvious ethical guid¬ 
ance. Virtue alone was good, vice alone bad. Other 
things were indifferent — e.g. , life and pleasure, death 
and pain. But of these the former were normally 
preferable to the latter—only normally, however, so 
that when life was blighted suicide was laudable. 

The Stoics were the first to introduce into morals the idea of 
law — which is law for man because it is the law of the universe. 
In passing from ‘end’ to ‘duty,’ from |virtue’ to conscience,’ 
they are the forerunners of modern ethics. But in abandoning 
the Greek standpoint they fall into rigorism, and set up in the 
passionless sage a colourless and uninviting ideal. 

It was entirely in a practical spirit that ethics was developed 
by the Romans. Seneca dwells chiefly on the wickedness of 
man and on the constant war which must be waged against sin. 
Epictetus’ teaching is summed up in his maxim avi\ov <a\ 
atrixov, and that of Alarcus Aurelius in the words, ‘to be 
sufficient unto oneself by doing justly and thereby having calm.’ 

Stoicism owes something of its character to Hera¬ 
clitus, something to the Cynics, something to the 
political indifference of the times. But its preoccupa¬ 
tion with conduct it probably owes to a Semitic origin. 
Zeno came from Cyprus, and was commonly called ‘ the 
Phoenician’; Chrysippus came from Cilicia. Baby¬ 
lonia, Palestine, Syria, Cilicia, Phrygia, and the Phoe¬ 
nician colonies were the homes of the sect, of which 
European Greece produced not a single distinguished 
member. Naturally then there are resemblances between 
Stoicism and some of the post-exilic biblical writings. 
The author of Ecclesiastes had probably a general 
1 Cp Pottery, § 8 (2). 
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acquaintance with Stoic ideas (see ECCLESIASTES, §§ 
10, 13). Some of the apocryphal writings—4 Macc. 
and the Wisdom of Solomon—display rather more than 
this. Seneca has very many sayings which recall the 
words of Jesus (especially in the Sermon on the 
Mount ]) and of the Epistles (and above all those 
ascribed to Paul). Many of the parallelisms are more 
apparent than real ; but the frequency and closeness of 
those which remain exclude the hypothesis of mere 
coincidence, and it is almost certain that the influence 
was reciprocal. Seneca may well have met Christians 
and heard Christian views at Rome. And Paul must 
have known something of Stoicism, of which Tarsus 
was perhaps, next to Athens, the headquarters. Stoicism 
would have its attractions for a Pharisee. Paul can 
quote the Stoic Aratus (Acts 17 28), and he has at least 
two conceptions which owe something to Stoicism—the 
world wide city of God (1 Cor. 12 12 f. 27 Gal. 828 Kph. 
2 19 Col. 3 n), and the avrapKeta of the Christian (2 Cor. 
610 98 11 Phil. 4 11 13 18). See Hellenism, 6, 10. 

W. D. R. 

STOMACHER (TJTlSl), Is. 324+. See Mantle, 

§ 2 (9). 

STONES, FIGURED, AND SACRED. See Idol, 

§ 1/ 

STONES (PRECIOUS) 

Vague terms (§ 1). Hebrew names classified (§4). 

Uses of stones ($ 2). Greek names (§ 5). 

Stones known (§ 3). H. Priest's breastplate (§§ 6-20). 

i. odem (§ 7). ii. fitd.xh (§ 8). iii. bdriketh (§ 9). 

tilphek (§ 10). v. sap pi r (fj n). yi. ydscphdh ($5 12 ft.). 

viii. sepo (§ 15). ix. ah {ft mAh ($ 16). 

xi. sdham {jf 18). xii. yahalom (§§ 12-19). 

Covering of King of Tyre (<5 22). 

Foiin iations of New Jerusalem (§ 23). 
Bibliography (§ 24). 

In addition to the more specific names for 
precious stones to be discussed later there occur 
the. following more general terms :— 

*ibcn yekdrdh, AtOos tl/xlos, lapis 
fretiosus gemma, 2 S .12 30 1 K. 10 2 \o f. 1 Ch. 20 2 
20 2 aCh. 0 1 9/'. and freq. [yukardh, 

1. Vagueness P rob - ° ri s- ‘heavy’; cp 2 Ch. 2 (,; 
of terms. lhen 1 rare ’ : C P 1 S ' 3 C P 

j‘£“, ’abne he plies , AtOous exAexTous, 
lapities desiderablles, Is. 54 12 [cp Pr. 815 Six]; 
jn | ;x. 'lieu In n , /xicrOb? \apiTtov (!), gemma gratis- 
sima Prov. 17 8| C'X/'E 'abne millfilm [from 

* fill up Algous ei? tt)i' y\v<firji’, getnmas ailornandtnn 
[ornatum], Ex. 207 359 = tovs XlOovs rijs 7rAr)punrew?, 
gem mas, Ex. 35 27; 7 j ‘£3 * a bne phk, Ai 0 ou? 7roi- 

kl Aot>s, [lap/ties] diversorum colorum , 1 Ch. 20 2 : the 
last-named passage gives several of these phrases to¬ 
gether. See also Makiilk, Colocks, and the names of 
particular stones. 

It is only with long experience, and wide 
knowledge, that the distinction between 1 pre¬ 
cious,’ ‘fine,’ and merely ’ornamental’ stones 
becomes established. The majority of the 
4 precious stones ’ of the modern world were 
unknown in Western Asia, and still more in 
the Mediterranean, until Ptolemaic and Roman 
times ; and even then they were regarded merely 
as rare varieties of the commoner stones which 
most nearly resembled them— e.g. , the many 
varieties of smaragJits known to Pliny, which, 
even so, do not include the modern ‘emerald.’ 

Natural stones which arc in any way re¬ 
markable—for brilliance, colour, crystalline form, 
or any other property—are prized and 
treasured bv many primitive peoples; 
either simply for ornament, or, more commonly, 
for use as charms (for real or imaginary in¬ 
fluences) ; as engraved seals (for their hardness 
and resistance to wear); or as currency (for 
their rarity, value in exchange, and extreme 
portability). 
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The first step towards identification of ancient 
* precious stones ’ is to record what 
stones are actually found to have been 
in use on ancient sites of different 
in the table 


3. Stones 
actually 
known to 


the ancients. ^“ v and countries: a 

Prom this it will be seen (1) that universally the 
commoner have preceded the more ‘ precious ’ stones ; 
(2) that even quartz and its varieties (chalcedony, sard, 
agate) were not much worked, except in Egypt, until 
late Babylonian and Assyrian time; (3) that really 
hard stones, such as beryl, are very rare until the time 
of Alexander the Great ; and (4) that it is only after 
his time that the wealth of the farther East became 
available except by accident. For this latter period, 
however, the centre of the Hellenistic jewel trade was 
in Alexandria ; the translators of the LXX were there¬ 
fore most favourably situated for the collection of 
authentic evidence as to the names of the stones. 

It is not to be expected, therefore, that the biblical vocabulary 
will he either copious or precise ; or that the Hebrew terms, 
being of (at lowest) pre-Alexandrine date, will be found to 
correspond accurately with those of 0 ; for the latter belong to 
a period when the influx of gems from the far East had recently 
depreciated many stones which thitherto had been relatively 
‘precious.’ Still more is this the case as between the ancient 
versions and AV, the vocabulary of which represents a similar 
period of acute transition, due mainly to the recent exploitation 
of the sea-routes to farther Asia and to America ; moreover A V’s 
vocabulary seems to he used quite at random— e.g. the persistent 
interchange of ‘emerald ’ and ‘ carbuncle ’; and the use of * ruhy * 
for ‘coral.’ RV is equally erratic, hut without the same excuse. 

The Hebrew phrases (e.g. , 1 Ch. 292 ) clearly include 
all ranks of valuable stones, from 1 stones 
to be set ’ and treasured gems to the ‘stones 
of divers colours’ which arc coupled with 
(abne Idyls, ':nx, irdptov, marmor 


4. Hebrew 
names. 

‘ marbles ’ 


STONES ACTUALLY KNOWN TO ANCIENTS 

(marked with crosses) 


2 . Uses. 


Name and Colour. 


Red— 

Marble . 

Porphyry and Felspar 
Jasper . . . . 

(»arnet . 

Sard, Carnelian, Agate 
Jacinth (zircon) 


Y,lln-v~ 

Serpentine 
Jasper . 

Cairngorm (V. Quartz) 
Chrysolite (Peridotc) . 
Topaz . . . . 


Serj entine and Marble 
Porphyry and Felspar. 
Malachite 

Jasper . . . . 

Prase . 

beryl (all kinds) . 
Diuptase pChalkedon') 


Blue — 
Turquoise 
Lapis lazuli 
Amethyst 
Sapphire 


White and Colourless— 
Quartz . 

Chalcedony . 


Striped— 
Onyx t . 
Sardonyx 


Quality. | 


Place and Period. 


Egypt. 


Raby- 

lonia. 


Mediterranean. 


■3 t c. 


s = 1 E 

it v o 

: r ^ 


. 16-7 
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X I . 


A 

X X 
X X 
X I X 
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t Cut across the bands, not along them. 
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STONES (PRECIOUS) 

Parium), and were used simply 4 to garnish the house.’ 
No hard and fast line, however, can be drawn between 
these ornamental stones, and the ‘ precious stones' in 
the stricter sense ; and the word tiham in particular, 
though it occurs in the 4 breastplate ' of the high priest, 
and is used for the engraved 4 onyx-stones ’ (AV) on 
his shoulders, seems also to be used generically for the 
whole category of variegated or brightly coloured stones 
(see § 1 8, below). 

The interpretation of the several names does not 
take us much further, except to classify the qualities 
for which different stones were prized. Of the 
descriptive names : — (<z) the majority refer simply to 
brilliance and must be restricted to transparent or 
translucent stones ; they give no clue as to colour. 

1. bdreketh, Ex. 28 17, etc., from \l i flash '; see § 9. 

2. rnpN, ckdah, Is. 54 i2, from \P *kindle ’ [cp Crystal]. 

© \C 6 o<; Kpva-TdWov arises from confusion with rnp, kerah, 
‘ ice *; Aq. A. Tpviravi<rpov gives the sense 4 kindle by rubbing ’ 
— t.e., either ‘polished* or ‘striking sparks.’ Compare Ezek. 
281416, ‘stones of fire* on which, however, cp 

Cherub, § 2, n. 2, with the Assyrian reference). 

3. kadkod, Is. 54 12 Ez. 27 16, from \/‘strike fire’; 
but perhaps = Ar. 4 red,’ or a place-name. © variable : see § 21 
[and cp Chalcedony, i], 

(b) Next come descriptions of colour , without refer¬ 
ence to brilliance, though not therefore to be confined to 
opaque stones : these names are rare and doubtful. 

1. ddem, Ex. -817, etc., properly ‘red’; © a-apSiov 
(cp Pers. zerd , ‘yellow-red’); but perhaps a place-name 
4 Edomite stone ’; see § 7. 

2. “nip, sebo, Ex. 28 19, etc., may perhaps = Ar. ‘red’; but is 
more probably a loan-word or a place-name ; see below, § 15. 

3. nniy, soham , Ex. 28 20, etc., from \/‘ pale ’ = Ar. soham, 
or perhaps Ar. musahham ‘striped garment’ (Ges.), which if 
established would be decisive in favour of a banded stone : or 
Ass. sdmtu , a dark stone from Meluhha in W. Babylonia (Del. 
llll r B, s.v.y and Schrader, COTfi) 1 30 [cp, however, Beryl, 
§ 4]) : or a place-name : or corrupt; see Onyx, and § 18 below. 

(c) Other names describe qualities or uses other than 
brilliance or colour : — 

1. TOVnK, ahldmdh, Ex. 28 19, etc., perhaps from \/ 1 dream,* 
which identifies the stone as the well-known charm against 
bad dreams and drunkenness= © age0v<7Tos, the mod. 
‘amethyst.’ [But see Amethyst, end, and Hommel, AHT 
205 /. 283.] 

2. TSD, sappir, Ex. 28 19, etc. from \/ t engrave ’ ; the 
‘inscription stone 'par excellence (Tg. says the Tables of the 
Law were made of it); or perhaps akin to Ass. supur 4 thumb¬ 
nail ’ signature — t.e., signet-stone, see § 5. It is described as 
4 like the body of heaven,’ Ex. 24 10 ; and © <ra7r<£eipo$ identifies 
it as lapis lazuli. See Sapphire. 

3. ”)*££', sdrnir, Ezek. 39, etc., from •%/* sharp,’ ‘hard,’ Eg. 
asmer , Gg. <rpvpi<;, Germ. Smtrgel. Eng. emery , is not strictly 
a 4 precious stone,’ though translated ‘diamond’ in Jer. 17 1 
AV, and ‘adamant' in Ezek. 3 9 Zech. 7 12 ; see Adamant. 

4. C yaha lorn, Ex. 28 18, etc., from <\/‘ strike hard’: cp 
perhaps halldmis ‘flint,’ and Ass. elmistt, a hard stone used 
for rings and on chariot wheels ( ZD MG , 40 728). [To the 
references in Flint (q. 7/.) add ZD MG 40 570.] 

(d) Others again are clearly place-names , denoting 
the source of supply : 

1. kadkod (see <2, 3, above) for which © has x°PX°P in Ezek. 
27 16. In Is. 54 12, Symm. has Kapxybovioi' ; cp Plin. H X 37 30 
for the ‘Carthaginian carbuncle,’and Pesh. karkednd for sebo 
in Ex. 28 19 30 12. 

2. JVEfO, rd'mdth, Ezek. 27 16 © papuop, Vg. sericum, RV 
‘coral,’need not be a stone at all. [See Coral, but cp also 
Ruby.] 

3. sebo (see b 2, above), Ex. 28 19 30 12, may be the 
‘Psepho,’ of Strabo, 822, Theophr. 34, an island up the Nile, 

S. of Meroe, celebrated for its gems ; but it is perhaps a loan¬ 
word ; see below, § 15. 

4. tarslSy Ex. 2820, etc., cp ‘stone of Tarshish,’ Ezek. 
10 9, etc. ; see Tarshish. 

5 and 6. 'ddem (‘Edom,’ see b 1, above) and soham (see b 3, 
above ; sahlm, 4 Soheim ’ in Yemen) may also be place-names. 

(e) Finally, several names, which have no clear 
significance in Hebrew, are probably loan-words :— 

1. ClJ^, leshent, Ex. 23 19, etc., recalls Eg. reshem (Hommel, 
AI/Ty 283). [For another view see Jacinth.] 
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2. IJSi, ndpheky Ex. 28 18, etc., has been compared with Eg. 
tn-f-k-t and Ass. lupakku. The latter is more probable ; see 
Emerald, and § 10 below. 

3. pi pi ahy Ex. 2817, etc *i seems to be Ass. hipindu. 
The Skt. pita , ‘pale-yellow,’ is unlikely; see Topaz, and § 8 
below. 

4. sebo (see b 2, ^3, above), Ex. 28 19 may he Ass. subu; 
but perhaps also Ar. ‘red’; or the place-name ‘Psepho,’ see 
b and d above. 

5. •“I?*?*, ydsepheh, Ex. 2 S 20, etc. seems to be Ass. yaspu, 
aspu; and perhaps also = Eg. h-s-p-d, see § 13 below. 

These vague terms [see also Pearl] obviously give 
little information ; and in no case do we know the 
colour of the Assyrian and Egyptian equivalents. If 
any conclusions, therefore, are to be drawn from them 
at all, it must be by means of the renderings of C3. 

The Greek vocabulary may be classified in the same 
way as the Hebrew. 

( a ) Brilliance is denoted only by av$pa£ and apdpay8os. 
*av6pa£, 4 hot coal,’ for nophek ($5 4, e 2, above); (rpapaybo?, 

‘dazzling,’ for bdreketh (§ 4, a 1, above), and also for soham 
n (§ 4» b 3; above), Ex. 28 9 3027 31*6 (cp papayeu, 

5 . Greek papavyea), and perhaps pappaipeiv ; Skt. mara * 
names, kata is a derivative, like It. esmeralda and 
Eng. emerald; <rp. itself may be a corruption 
of bdreketh above). 

( b ) Colour gives vaxivflos, At Oos 6 updo-ivo?, xputToupacros and 
yputroAiflos; cp aapS too below (only in NT: from the blue 
flower of that name ; the Ind. jacut seems to be a derivative, 
like Eng. jacinth). 

npao-tvos (A. 6 up. for s 'dham [§ 4, h 3, above], Gen. 2 12 ; cp 
Xpvo-onpaaos, Rev. 21 20), ‘ leek green.' 

Xpvo-oAiflo? (for tarshish [§ 4, d 4, above]), ‘gold-stone.’ 

(y) Other qualities give the following 

a8apavTivo<;, ‘intractable.’ In class Gk. = ‘steel-like.’ For 
sdrnir (§ 4, c 3, above), ^Jer. 17 1 ; cp trrepea nerpa, Ez. 39, and 
the corrupt 81a Traoro^ (aSapaoro *>), Ez. 3 9. 

api0v<no<;, ‘charm against drunkenness ’; for ahldmdh (§ 4, 
C 1, above), the Greek superstition taking the place of the Hebrew. 

xpvo-raAAo?, ‘ice’— i.e ., ‘crystal.’ In Is. 54 12 a misreading 
of rnpK (see § 4, a2, above). In Rev. 46 22 1 a simile for clear 
water; in Rev. 21 11 upvaTaWt^ovTi, ‘turning into crystal.’ 

6 vv£, 4 finger-nail’ (for siiham [§ 4, b 3, above]. Popularly 
supposed, later, to be descriptive (Plin. //A r 37 24); but probably 
a loan-word, see below. 

(Tap8ovv£ — t.e., 4 sard-onyx'; Rev. 21 2ot, but cp Vg. sardonyx 
for soham , kv bvv\i, Job 28 16. 

(d) Place-names are responsible for the following :— 
a^arr)? (=sebo [§ 4, b 2, d 1, t'4]), from the river Achates in 
Sicily. 

kiyvpiov (==lesent [§ 4,^1, above]), from Liguria in N. Italy. 
The descriptive talismanic kvyyovpiov does not occur in ©. 

<rdp8iov ( — 'ddem [§ 4, b 1, a 5, above], popularly derived from 
Sardis in Lydia; but probably originally a loan-word; see 
below (A. 

XakKi]8uH' (Rev. 21 19! only), from Chalcedon in Bithynia. 

Cp 0 ap<ms, papwO , and x°PX°P> transliterated, and the 
Acap\'r) 5 drioBof Symm. in Is. 54 12 ( — kadkod[§ 4, a 3, d 1] Lao-nis). 
(V) Loan-words^ finally, are the following :— 
jSr^pvAAiov (—soham [§ 4, b 3, above], and [by error] ydsephi’h 
[§ 4, es, above], see below); Pers. billaur , Skt. vaidfirya, 
Prakt. Z’eluriya, Pesh. b-r-wd-a. 
tao-Tri? (=yasephidi), Heb. cp Ass. aspu. 
adtT{\}iipo<i( — sappir\% 4, c 2, above]), Heb. 

<rdp8iov( — ’bdem [§ 4, b 1, d 5, above), though actually obtained 
near Sardis in Lydia, is probably from Pers. zerd, 4 yellow-red.’ 

TOud&ov (=pitdah [§ 4, ^3, above], peril. Heb., cp Ass. 
hipindu; but derived by Pliny (/AV 378 ) from the word ‘to 
seek’ in the language of the ‘cave-dwellers’ of the Topaz-island 
in the Red Sea. In Ps.ll9i27 Tond^iov — To ud^iov~paz (TE), 

4 refined gold '; cp na£ in Cant. 5 n [on which see Gold, § 1 /. ; 
Topaz, § 2, n. 1 ; Uphaz], 

ovv£, bvvxiov (popularly derived from 4 finger-nail’) is 

probably Ass. unku, ‘ring,’ cp kuttuku, ‘conical seal’; cp 
Eg. anak (Muss-Arnolt, Bern. Ji'ords, 139). The explanation, 
6i/v£= ‘ finger-nail,’ occurs first in Pliny, //A '37 24 (quoting 
Sudines), and is supported by the remote resemblance of a pale 
onyx (the black onyx was not worked till late Hellenistic times) 
to a finger-nail with its lunula in the flesh beneath. But the 
word is as old as Ktesias (about 400 b.c.) and may have arisen 
from the Assyrian custom of using the impression of the thumb¬ 
nail (supur; see sappir, above) as the signature of a clay-tablet : 
6vv£ would then mean 4 thumb-nail stone’ in the sense of ‘ signet.’ 

For the interpretation of this Greek vocabulary, we 
have fortunately a good and slightly earlier authority in 
the treatise of Theophrastus, 7 repi \idcov (about 300 
B. c.), which sums up Greek knowledge on the subject 
just at the moment when Alexander’s conquest had 
thrown open the farther East, but before its effects had 
become generally felt. For the interpretation of the 
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additional terms added by the Apocalypse, we have 
again a nearly contemporary commentary in IMiny, who 
represents the abundant materials, but mainly empirical 
classification, of the lapidaries of the Early Roman 
Empire. That the vocabulary of the LXX is probably 
trustworthy, is suggested by the general uniformity of 
its rendering. So uniform, indeed, are these, that in 
the four cases in which serious discrepancies occur (see 
under Agate, Beryl, Onyx, and below), it is prob¬ 
ably safe to assume that it is the Hebrew text which is 
at fault. The phrases in the Apocalypse, also, display 
close acquaintance with current terminology, and supply 
more than one striking confirmation of the conclusions 
derived from the comparison of MT and the LXX. 

We may, therefore, proceed to discuss the identifica¬ 
tions supplied by the LXX renderings. Of these, by 

w . , . ,, far the greater number are contained 

‘ 8 in the description of the high priest’s 

breastplate. Iffcastplate> i.; x . 28 , 7 /:, to be read 

with the parallel passage Ex. 39 iojP. and the corrupt 
variant, Ez. 2813 (the ‘covering of the king of Tyre’). 
It will therefore be convenient to take these stones in 
the order in which they occur, and to append (§ 21 jf.) 
those which do not occur in the breastplate. 

Two preliminary considerations should be noted. 
(t) The Breastplate (q.v. ), when folded for use, 
measured a span (about 8 in.) in each direction. The 
space available for each stone with its setting was there¬ 
fore as much as 2 x 2.^ in.; and if the same proportion 
was observed between stone and setting as was 
customary in ancient jewellery, the stones themselves 
may have been as large as 2 x in., and cannot have 
been much less than half that size. They were there¬ 
fore each a good deal larger than the average size of 
the common Babylonian cylinder or Egyptian scarab. 
We are therefore probably safe in excluding, on the 
ground of size alone, stones which are really rare and 
' precious,’ even if these stones themselves could be 
shown to have been known. (2) Each stone was 
engraved with the name of a tribe, and some of these 
names are of some length. This again postulates a large 
surface and low hardness. The private Jewish name- 
signets vary from .^-1^ in. in length, and are of a very 
moderate degree of hardness (7 or less). 

i. 'Odem, aapdiov, sardius, Ex. 2817 39 10 (cp Ez. 
2813, and sardius , Rev. 21 20). Both names signify 

' red ’ (see above, §1$ 4,^1, 5^), and 
the stone is no doubt the modern 
red or orange ‘ sard,’ the commonest 
of all engraved stones in ancient 
times (cp Plin. NX 37 106). The best of them came in 
Greek times from Sardis and Babylon, and a fine deep 
red kind from Yemen (hence perhaps [cp Sardius] 
* Edomite stone,’ from the proximate source of supply). 
The material (translucent quartz stained with iron) is 
quite common, and merges in the clearer and lighter- 
tinted ‘ earnelian ’ and 1 red agate.’ As this is probably 
denoted by sMo dxdrys ($ 15), it is not impossible that 
'odem may originally have meant the opaque blood-red 
jasper, 1 which is common in early Egypt, was used in 
Babylonia and Assyria, and also in Greece, and was 
valued as a charm against hemorrhage. 

ii. Pitddh , Toird^ior, topazius (Ex. 2817 39 10, cp Ez. 
28 13; in Rev. 21 20 Toird^iov is exchanged with aap 56 vv £, 
8 Pitdih See below ) ls identified with Ass. hipindu , a 

flashing stone’ which recalls the ‘stones 
of fire’ in Ez. 281416, and the abne ekddh in Is. 54 12. 
The rendering Toiza^iov makes it clear that the LXX 
understood by pitddh , a stone which was (1) translucent, 
(2) yellow. As the modern ‘ topaz ’ was hardly known 2 
before Greek times, and is indistinguishable, except by 

1 So F. Petrie, in Hastings’ DB, s.v. ‘ Precious Stones ’—a valu¬ 
able and suggestive commentary based largely upon new material. 

2 Brit. Mus. Guide to Bab. and Ass. A ntiq. (p. 136) gives both 
‘emerald’ and ‘topaz’ in a list of materials used for cylinders; 
and nos. 27 and 39 in the Babylonian Room are apparently of a 
variety of base emerald or beryl (‘ mother of emerald ’). Dr. 
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its superior hardness, from ' false topaz,' or yellow rock- 
crystal, it is possible that the latter is meant. The 
roird^iov of the Greeks was a translucent, golden- 
coloured (xpvaoeides aTrooTiXpiov <p£yyos, Strabo, 770), 
or yellow-green, stone (e virenti genere , Plin. UN 
37 8), probably the modern ‘chrysolite,’ or ‘peridot’. 
'Phis was a noble variety of olivine, and consequently 
of the yellow ‘ serpentine’ (Ar. 'asfar, ‘yellow’), which 
was in common use for scarabs and cylinders of all 
dates. It is identified by Petrie [and independently by 
Cheyne ; see Gold, § 1 b ; Ophir, § 1 ; Topaz, § 2] 
with the original pitddh; the only objection to this being 
that hipindu was a * flashing ' stone. This ‘ chrysolite' 
was found in the Levant, and occasionally in consider¬ 
able masses; but the ancient supply came from an 
island (roTrd^ios vyaos) in the Red Sea, which was the 
monopoly of the kings of Egypt (Strabo, 770 ; Diod. 
Sic. 3 39 ; Plin. NX 37 8 C34). Like olivine, ‘chrysolite’ 
is soft and easily engraved— eadem sola nobilium limam 
sentit (Plin. NX 37 8). 

iii. Bdrtketh , apapaydos, smaragdus, Ex. 2817 39 10 
(Ez. 28 13, apdpaydos ; but bdrtketh [. smaragdus ] changes 

9 Bareketh places with y ahiUjm U as N s l cp § 12/ 
’below); Rev. 21 20 has apapaydos, sma¬ 
ragdus, in the place of bartketh , and Rev. 43 has 
\pis . . . opoios opaaa apapaydlvip. In Ex. 289 3027 
396, apapaySos translates loham (Vg. onyx) where it is 
used of the high priest’s shoulder-stones. Both bdrtketh 
and opapaydos originally denote brilliance only; e.g ., 
Herod. 244 describes a aryXy (probably a columnar 
natural crystal) apapaydov XLOov Xapirovros ras vbKras 
peyados, 1 ‘so large as to give light at night,’ but says 
nothing of the colour either of the stone or of the 
gleam. Of this same apapaydos Theophrastus (25) 
says that it was of the ‘ Bactrian ’ variety, el py dpa 
\J/evdys apapaydos, and he adds (24) other instances of 
gigantic specimens whieh came to Egypt, iv dwpois 
rrapa rou Baj 3 t 'Xcortujv fiaaiXtoos, but confuses them all 
with the 1 copper-emerald ’ ( dioptuse ) of Cyprus and 
Chaleedon (xaXKydcou, Rev. 21 20). Xow, only two 
brilliant stones occur in such columnar aryXat —the 
‘rock crystal,’ and the ‘beryl.’ In favour of ‘rock 
crystal ’ we may quote ( t ) the comparison of the rainbow 
with apapaydos in Rev. 43; (2) the statement of Pliny 
(NX 37 64), quoted by Petrie (Hastings’ DB), that Xero 
used a apapaydos to aid his sight—a statement to be 
compared with the superstition, which survives, that 
better spectacles are made from rock crystal than from 
glass; (3) Martial’s association of smaragdus with 
adamas (v. 11 1); (4) the probability that hexagonal 
beryl in its paler varieties was regarded as a harder and 
greenish variety of ‘milky quartz'; (5) the certainty 
that, as early as Theophrastus, a very large number 
of stones, all brilliant, and of all shades of green, from 
aquamarine to dioptase (xcLXKydcov), were included 
generically under apapaydos. 

In favour of ‘beryl,’ on the other hand, are the 
following considerations. (1) From Theophrastus 
onward the apapaydos was more or less definitely 
coloured —Theophrastus, however, does not say what 
colour—and was believed to originate by the action of 
water upon green jasper (taams, Theophr. 27, see § 13). 
(2) Both the ‘beryl’ and its deep-green ‘emerald’ 
variety have been universally believed to give relief to 
the eyes ; but this was through their restful colour, not 
through their refractive powers, and ‘beryls’ in particular 
had already given rise to It. barelle and High-Germ. 
brille, before the invention of spectacle-glasses. (3) The 

Budge kindly supplies the further information ‘we have no 
cylinders which may he certainly called topaz, but I have seen 
several in Mesopotamia among the natives’; he adds that nos. 
128 and 679 (of Pehlevi time) are of ‘topaz.’ In PEFQ, 1902, 
p. 326, the announcement is made that a fragment of‘emerald’ 
has been found in a pre-historic deposit at Gezer; but no 
authority is given for the mineralogical determination. 

1 So MSS.; see Stein (1881). Wiedemann defends the 
conjecture/oieyaAoi?, ‘shining with great brilliancy,’ and ascribes 
the glow to ancient use of a phosphorescent paint. 
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kindred belief that ‘ beryl ’ shed a light of its own was 
known to Theophrastus (l.c. , 23), and has survived in 
It. brillare (Low Lat. berillare *) and Eng. brilliant. 
(4) The probability that cr/j.dpay8os could be imitated 
(\pev8rjs cr/j.., Theophr. 25) suits the prevailing greenish 
tinge of ancient glass better than a quite colourless 
stone; cp, moreover, Rev. 46 , OaXaacra vaXlurj bfxola 
KpvordXXip. (5) The collocation of KpixjTdXXip with 
apLapaydipy in Rev. 4 w . 6 3 suggests that after all this 
writer distinguished ' rock crystal ’ and * smaragdus.* 

As to bdi'dketh, the probability is (1) that originally 
it meant the colourless flashing 'rock crystal,' which 
was commonly used for engraving, in Egypt of all 
periods, in Mesopotamia from the later Babylonian 
time onwards, and more rarely in prehistoric Greece ; 
(2) that this meaning did not wholly die out even after 
the LXX translation was made, but survived in the 
use of <TfJ.dpay8os in Rev. 43, and in the confusion with 
yahalom in MT of Ez. 28 13 (see below, § 19) ; (3) that 
the obvious likeness between the words, and the current 
confusion between the hexagonal forms of ' quartz ’ 
and pale ' beryl,’ caused the LXX to render bdrdketh by 
apidpaydos, and provoked the substitution for yasdpheh 
of yahalom in MT, so as to separate what now were 
two adjacent green stones. 1 

iv. Nophek , avdpa £, carbunculus (Ex. 28 18 39 11); in 
Ez. 28 13 &p&pa£ remains, but nbphck \X g. carbunculus] 

in MfirdiPk’ chan S es P laces with sappfr [. sapphirus ] of 

iu. JMopneK. § T1 In Ez 27 z 6 the LXX mistrans¬ 
lates, and Vg. has simply gemmam; Rev. 21 20 substi¬ 
tutes x a ^ K ydu)p). If nophek eould be identified with 
Egyptian see Emerald [end]), either malachite 

or turquoise would be meant ; and this is supported by 
the equivalent xaX/cijdwt' (copper-emerald) of Rev. 21 20; 
see § 23, below. But this identification would ignore the 
uniform rendering of both the LXX and Vg. ; and as 
dvdpa^ ( carbunculus) is descriptive and appropriate, 
whilst nophek (probably a loan-word) gives no elue, it 
is better to accept the identification of the LXX with a 
translucent red stone. This latter, since the ‘ruby’ of 
Ceylon and Burma, and likewise the true ‘carbuncle,’ 
were unknown to Theophrastus (see Carbuncle), must 
denote the large class of red ‘ garnets ’ (‘ pyrope, ’ * alman- 
dine,’ etc.), which are found in abundance and of very 
considerable size, were known in Egypt from prehistoric 
times, were commonly used for signets in Hellenistic 
times, and are easily engraved. As to nophek itself, the 
alternative derivation, from the lupakku of Am. Tab. 
202 16 [ep Emerald, 2], may probably be accepted. Of 
the colour of this lupakku we have no information ; but 
we know that it came as tribute to Egypt from Ashkelon 
—i. e. , from the XE. This fact is compatible with 
the occurrence of nophek among the wares sent from 
Syria to Tyre in Ez. 27 16. 

v. Sappfr, aairtpeipos, sapphirus (Ex. 28 18 39 11); 
in Ezek. 2813 odiripeipos remains, but sappfr [Vg. 

~ sapphirus'] changes places with nophek , 

app r. [ car fr uncu i us ^ [§ 10] ; Rev. 21 20 has 
<xair(peipa). The true ‘sapphire’ (blue corundum) was 
almost unknown before Roman Imperial times, and 
when known was included, from its clear blue colour, 
under MkipOos 2 (see § 23, below). The adamas 
Cyprius , which occurred in the copper-mines and was 
known to Pliny for its sky-blue eolour, was probably 
‘azurite.’ 'Zdircpeipos, on the other hand, is identi¬ 
fied (Theophr. 37 ; cp 55, Kvavos UKvdrjs, and Plin. 
HIV 37 120 1 optime apud Xledos’), with the opaque 
blue ‘lapis lazuli’ of Turkestan, and the uknu of 
Babylonia and Assyria, which was known also in Egypt 


1 The ‘ oriental emerald ' (green corundum) is in any case out 
of the question. It does not seem to have been known in anti- 
auity, and Sanscr. marakata, apparently a loan-word frcm 
Gk., suggests that, when discovered, it was regarded merely as 
a superior variety of (r/xapaySos. 

2 The only indubitable description is that of Solinus, see 
King, Nat . Hist. 0/Free. Stones , 245./I; the earliest specimens 
are noted in King, l.c . 253. 


and Greece from prehistoric times, and was frequently 
sent as a present from Babylon to Egypt in the Tell- 
el-Amarna period. As its Hebrew name implies, it is 
easily engraved, and occurs in large enough masses to 
make tablets like the ‘Tables of the Law' (acc. to 
Targ. ; cp the temple dedication on lapis lazuli, Brit. 
XIus. [Depart. Assyr. Antiq.] Xo. 91013). [Cp 
Sapphire.] 

vi. Yahalom , laoTris, iaspis (Ex. 27 18 39 n); in 
Ezek. 2S13 tacnris remains, but yahalom [Vg. iaspis] 
12 Yah&lom clian £ es P laces with bdrdketh \smarag - 
and YasSphSh "!y ] S£ V 9): 11 is n,ost improbable 


in MT. 


that ydlipheh (§ 13) eould have so far 
changed its significance that iaams 
should be used by preference to render yahalom . [Cp 
Jasper, ad Jin.]. Either iaams, therefore, ox yahalom 

must be transferred to the twelfth plaee (§ 19), and 
we have seen reason already (under bdrdketh , § 9) to 
suppose that yasdpheh should be restored here, and 
yahalom transferred to no. xii. For other reasons 
identifying yahalom with no. xii. see below, § 19. 

Yasdpheh , which is a loan-word (Ass. y asp ft aspii , 
Eg. h-s-p~d ), gives no clue, save that aspii was large 

ia VnSfrrdiPh enou gh* and not too hard, to be 

id. xasepnen. emp]oyed for the royal sea] of ASur _ 

bani-pal (Nabunahid stele). That iaairis, on the 
other hand, was (1) a dull or opaque stone, is shown 
by the combination idoiribi rat aap8U p in Rev. 43 (see 
§ 23, below), by the compound terms iaspachates and 
iasponyx known to Pliny (HA r , xxxvii. IO54 937), and 
by Martial’s association of iaspis with sardonychus (v. 
lli ix. 6O20); and (2) that it was a green stone is 
probable from association with the crpidpaydos of the 
Cypriote copper-mines in Theophrastus (27 ; cp idairidt 
Kpv<jTa\\t$ovTi , ‘jasper turning into a clear ice-like 
stone,’ Rev. 21 11) and from its mediaeval character (see 
Jasper). But (3) it had many variants; among them 
a red (fa<77rts = kadkod Is. 54 12, ep fSymm. Kapxyfibviov, 
ep iaspachates , above), a yellow ( fulva , Virg. Ain. 
4261), and an opalescent, perhaps actually the ‘opal’ 
(1 opalus , Plin. HN 37 21 : \ Skt. opala , ‘stone’). [Cp 
Jasper.] All this combines to show that yasdpheh , 
i'acnris, is the modern ‘jasper’ (opaque massive silica), 
and especially its green variety, which is widely distri¬ 
buted, often of considerable size, and easily engraved, 
being used commonly for Egyptian scarabs of all periods, 
for Babylonian and Assyrian cylinders, and for the seal- 
stones of prehistoric Greece (for engraved specimens 
from the Syrian coast [in Louvre], see Ledrain, Notice 
Sommaire des Monuments Phdnicicns , Xos. 408, 427, 
432 f. 437). All varieties of jasper are liable to occur 
together, and are associated, and easily confused, with 
the green chalcedony (‘ plasma,’ ‘ prase’ ; the common 
‘bloodstone’ is plasma spotted with red jasper), with 
the more opaque varieties of agate, and with the opal 
group, which all have practically identical composition. 
The green jasper, being the rarest, was not unnaturally 
the most prized in antiquity, and gave its name to the 
group. As the Cypriote passage (Theophr. 27) shows, 
green jasper was not clearly distinguished from the 
harder varieties of ‘ malachite ' and other green copper- 
minerals (see § 18, below). 

vii. Ldsem , \iyvpiov, ligurius (Ex. 2819 39 12); in 
Ezek. 2813, 0 has dpyvpiov Kai xp V(XL0V KCLL I MT 
14 Lesem omit, ending the list with zdltab 

( aurum) in the tenth plaee, see § 22, 
below (Rev. 21 20 gives xpv&b'n’pacros in the correspond¬ 
ing place : see § 23). Ldsem , probably a loan-word 
(? Eg. reshem , but cp Jacinth), gives no elue. 
Aiytjpiov was taken by some to be a place-name, and 
the stone seems to have been confused with ‘ amber,’ 
from its eleetrical qualities (which are possessed by 
several different gems) ; but Theophr. 28 gives \iy- 
yobpiov ( i.e. Xvyrbs ovpbv) with a folk-tale about its 
origin, and a distinction between a clearer and a 
darker tinted variety. RV gives ‘jacinth’ (with mg. f 
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or, amber’) ; but there is no evidence that the jacinth 
was either found in Liguria, or was known at all till 
Roman times. Rrobab’.va clear yellow stone is meant, 
like ‘cairngorm’ or ‘false topaz’ (iron-tinted quartz). 
The rendering of Rev .‘21 20, xP l ’ a ‘6 ir P a<ros > suggests a 
greenish yellow stone, and perhaps serves to differentiate 
the adjacent yellow xpccroXitfos ($$ 17). 

viii. St'fiJ, axdrqs, achates (K.\. 28 19 39 12 : in Kzek. 
2S13C? has axd-Trjs : 0 MT Yg. omit; Rev. *21 20 in 
^ the corresponding place has vdmvOos). 

' w * SMJ may be a loan-word (Ass. Subu) or 
the place-name 'Ec0u>, an island S. of Mcroe, noted for 
its gems (Theophr. 34, Strabo, S22). [Cp C'iialci-.uony, 
2. ] ’A (also a place-name) is definitely the ' Sicilian 
agate.’ l’esh. karkedna in Ex. 2 S 19 39 12 may be a 
corruption of Kapxq^Xios (cp Sym 11. on Is. 51 12, 
kadkbd, and § 21, below), or of kaikod itself. For 
( 1) Sicilian stones going eastward would probably travel 
via Carthage, (2) similar ‘agates’ may have been found 
in N. Africa, (3) a Carthaginian ‘carbuncle* is known 
to Plinv, HX 379295. What particular variety of 
‘agate’ (banded translucent silica) was exported from 
Sicily is not known : but banded agates, particularly 
of the deeper red varieties 1 (approximating to sardonyx 
and iaspackatcs) were in common use in Egypt through¬ 
out (the source here may well have been on the 

upper Nile), in Greece from prehistoric times (esp. 
common in early Crete), in later Babylonia, in Assyria 
throughout, and on the Syrian coast (engraved specimens 
in Louvre, Ledrain, l.c . , Nos. 413, 420, 422, 440, 
449 red ; 409 white). 

i.\. ’ Ahldindh, dpLcdvcrros, amethystus (Ex. 23 19 39 12 ; 
in Ezek. 2813 0 has axdrqs ; MT Vg. omit; Rev. 

21 20, a/JL( 0 v(TTos). The folklore of the 
lb. A. am . |{ e k rew ant j (j rce k names identifies 
with the modern ‘amethyst’ (transparent purple quartz), 
which was commonly used, and freely engraved in 
Egypt throughout (esp. under XII. dvn. ), in Greece 
from prehistoric times, on the Syrian coast (Ledrain, 
l.c. Nos. 407. 414, cp 392, 421), and more rarely, in 
Babylonia and Assyria. [See also references in § 4 (c ), 1. ] 

x. Tars/s, chrysolithus (Ex. 28 20 39 13; 

in Ezek. 28 13 0 has xpc<rb\<-0os here; and MT ‘Tarshish.’ 
17 T V T V ^ chrysolithus at no. iv., see §22, 

. ars s. j n 1 0 9 Yg. has chrysolithus, 

but 0 AvOpat [perhaps bv identification with the 
Carthaginian carbuncle of Plin. HX, 3725, see § 21, 
below] ; in Dan. 106 , dapuds, chrysolithus ; in Cant. 
514 0 dapaeis, Yg. hyacinihus ; Symtn. has vatuvOos 
here and Ezek. 1 16 2813 ; in Kzek. 1 16 0 has Oapads, 
Yg. visio mar is). TarsiS is simply a trade-name and 
gives no clue. Xpvcr6\iPos is vaguely descriptive. A 
stone may l>e a ‘gold-stone’ in three different ways. 

(1) It may apparently contain grains of gold — eg., 
‘avanturine quartz,’ and the epithet xp^^aaros applied 
to ‘sapphire’ (Theophr. 23, cp Plin. HX 3331, ‘aurum 
in sapphiro scintillat,' 3738, 'aurum punctis conlueet’). 

(2) It maybe golden yellow and opaque—/. c ., yellow 
jasper or yellow serpentine. The former is adopted here 
by Petrie (Hastings, Dll, s.v. ‘Precious Stones'), and 
both were used commonly in Egypt and Babylonia at 
all periods, and in prehistoric Greece. (3) It may be 
golden yellow and transparent . This would be inartistic 
in juxtaposition with the transparent yellow lHem, \tyvpiov 
(>$ 14), but would agree better with the later uses of 
chrysolithus, which seems to represent the modern 
* topaz ' (as topazius is the modern * chrysolite,’ see § 8, 
above), and was found of very large size in Spain 
(‘ Tartessus ’), Pliny, HX 37 127. Petrie notes that the 
topazius of the ancients ( peridote ) is actually a ‘noble’ 
variety of yellow serpentine, and so may have taken its 
place as the 4 stone of Tarshish ’ in course of time ; 
compare the correlation of iacrns and afiapayoos 
(opaque and clear green) in Theophrastus, 27. 

1 For the beaiing of this on Rev. 2120, vatcivdos, see below, 

§ 2.3. 
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1 The rendering &v$pa^ may be a reminiscence of the 
Carthaginian ‘carbuncle’ (Plin. HX 37 23, see 21, 
below), ‘Tarshish’ being taken for Carthage; and 
vartvOos similarly may point to either ‘sapphire’ or 
‘ zircon ' as one of the products of an eastern ‘Tarshish ’ 
towards India (see Tarshish). 

| For other solutions of the problem of the Tarshish-stone (to 
retain the traditional name), see Tarshish, Stone of.) 

xi. Soham, firjpuWtov, on\\ hinus (Ex. 27 20, onyx, Ezek. 
2 s 13 ; in Ex. 39 j 3 ofv^ioi', onychinus : fiqpv AAiof being trans- 
v , ferred, cp § 19. Josephus, too(/>/ v. by) gives 

18 . SSham. ofu£ and for yandtdm , pTjpvAAior; but he al>o 
makes sebd and ahtiinulh change places, as also 
sappir and yahatdm [£a<rrri?]. Elsewhere also, soham is very 
variously rendered in v 5 , by <rp.*pay&os, Ex. 289 3627 39 6 (of 
the high priest's shoulder-stones); Ai0o$ 6 npaatvos, Gen. 2 12; 
A. oapiiow, Ex. 399 (same context as 396 ; perhaps for 
<rp.a.pdySov miswritten apapapSov, perhaps a variant for on^cor, 
cp sardonyx , Job 2 Si 6 , Yg.) ; Jobs* 16; Attfo* 6tn/\os, 

1 Ch. *29 2 (with 5 t troop.— sdham transliterated). Vg. has onyx 
or onychinus everywhere ; except Job 2 $ 16, sardonyx, where 
however, has ofv£. tCp Beryl, § 4, Oxvx.] 

Thus the versions everywhere vary between (a) a green 
stone [\l 9 os 6 irpdcivos), whether clear (<rp.dpay 5 os) or 
cloudy (JrjpvWiov), 1 and (b) an opaque banded stone 
(of sardonyx ? oapSiov), the rendering adopted in 
EV. Between these two renderings we must decide 
according to (1) the evidence as to soham itself, (2) the 
evidence as to y a ltd tom (MT ydStpheh) in xii. (§ 19), 
which likewise shares fJrjpvWiov and ovvxtov in 0 , and 
has probably contributed to the confusion. 

1. T he word soham has no clear meaning. It may be 
a loan-word (a) from Ass. sdmtu, the ‘dark’ or ‘cloudy’ 
stone, (b) from Ar. ‘pale’ (Ges. ), which suits ‘onvx’ 
(see § 19, below) or 4 beryl' (the commoner varieties, 
and the ‘aquamarine,’ not the deep green 4 emerald,’ 
<Tp.apa.y 5 os) almost equally well, (r) from Ar. musahham, 

4 striped garment’ (see § 4^3), which, if it were 
established, would be decisive in favour of a banded 
stone ; or it may be, (u) a place-name (cp Ar. Soheim 
in Yemen), which would not be inconsistent with the 
indication in Gen. 2 12 that Hokum (\i 0 os 6 7 rpaaivos) 
came from Havh.au [q.v. ). It is clear, however (from 
passages like Job 28 16 and iCh. 292 , cp Ex. 25 7 3f»9 
3027), either that the word had a wide generic sense 
(e.g., ‘ variegated stones '), or that some form of Soham- 
stone was important enough to deserve separate mention 
apart from ordinary ‘stones to be set.' Moreover, in 
1 Ch. 29 2 soham is coupled with abne puk, ‘stones of 
pigment,' which is likewise generic, and here sdham 
might well mean ‘ variegated ' or ‘striped’ stones. 

Now there is one such stone, not yet accounted for in 
our list of identifications. It was common in Egypt in all 
periods, obtained from the Sinaitic mine-country, and 
used throughout, both solid and as a ‘stone of pigment.’ 
It was known to Babylonia and Assyria, probably from 
the copious Siberian source. At the same lime it is 
green enough (though only rarely and partially trans¬ 
lucent) to be compared with cuapaySos (which we have 
seen was regarded by* Theophrastus as the ‘ noble ’ 
offspring of the opaque green ia<nri$) and still more 
with the cloudy ‘beryl*; and also opaque and striped 
enough to be described as a variety of ‘ onyx.’ This 
stone is the ‘malachite’ (green copj>er carbonate) with 
its wavv or concentric bands and cloudy [sdmtu) patches 
of light, vivid, and dark green, and its occasional 
crystalline varieties. It is soft enough, like ‘lapis 
lazuli,’ to be easily engraved, and occurs in large 
enough pieces to serve as a tablet for a six-line inscrip¬ 
tion like that of the high priest’s shoulder-stones. If 
Soham (\. 6 7 rpasnvos, par excellence ; cp the later Gk. 
fxa\axiTis, ‘marsh-mallow stone’) be identified with 
‘malachite’ (the Eg. m-f-k-t , according to \Y. M. 

1 Muller) the association of Soham with sappir in Job 
2$ 16 (0 ovvyX rifely Kai craTrtpdpip) would find a close 
i parallel in the * pyramids of green and blue stones ’ 

1 Whence Petrie (Hastings, DB , * Precious Stones ’) concludes 
in favour of (1) | green felspar,’ passing later into(2) ‘beryl’: 
cp the argument in favour of the latter s.v. Beryl (?.o.). 
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•which are quoted to illustrate the wealth of Rameses 
III. (Brugsch, Cesch. 596). 

In Greek times, ‘ malachite,’ owing to its compara¬ 
tive softness, and its profusion in Cyprus and other 
sources of copper, either ceased to be held in regard, 
or was confused with green jasper (facnris). Meanwhile, 
other ‘ striped stones ’—namely 1 onyx,’ * sardonyx,’ and 
‘banded agate’—came rapidly into vogue, as soon 
as the art of engraving through a surface-layer was 
perfected ; and consequently So/iam came to be rendered 
either by words for 4 green ' (/ 3 r)ptj\\iov , a/iapaydos) or 
by words for 4 banded ’ (dvvx^ov : sardonyx). Conse¬ 
quently, confusion arose on the one hand between 
so ham ( onyx) and its neighbour yahalom (which includes 
the white-faced 'onyx’; see below), and on the other, 
between soham (green malachite) and ydsPpheh (green 
jasper), as soon as yahalom and ydstfpheh were inter¬ 
changed owing to the ambiguity of bariketh in No. i. 
(see above, § 9). 

2. For the correlative argument from yahalom , see 
next §. 

xii. Yahalom (Ex. 28 20 39 13, MT ydsepheh; Ezek. 2 S 13, 
MX bdreketli)=( 1) firjpvX Aiov, Ex. 39 13, Josephus ( = Yg. beryl - 
lus, Ex. 28 20 39 13 ; be rill us, Ezek. 28 13): 

19. Yahalom. =(2) ovux 10 *' (Ex. 28 13 Ezek. 28 13 cp § 18 ; 

Vg. has beryllus throughout). The trans¬ 
position of yahalom has been discussed already in § 12, above, 
where the LXX ia<nri<i presumes an original ydsepheh. For 
xii. the balance of textual evidence favours ovvx^ov in the 
LXX, just as it favours firipvWiov in xi. ; and beryllus in Vg. 
may result from the same source as that followed by Josephus. 

The word yahalom seems to be connected with >/cVn» 

4 strike hnrd,’ and (possibly) with tr^n, halldmis , 
'tlint' (7 rbrpa crepta, Job 289, arporopLos, 4 abrupt - 
edged,’ Ps. 114 8); with Ass. elmesu , Aram, 'almas; 
and with Greek 4 pyrites ’— (i.e., 4 fire-striking stone’). 
[Cp Flint, but also Diamond]. The Assyrian 
elmesu was a hard and probably colourless stone 
(nowhere either ‘clear’ or ‘brilliant’) which was 
used, with gold, to decorate chariot-wheels (cp the 
4 stone of Tarshish,’ Ezek. 1 16 [RV ‘beryl’]); and 
also alone, for whole rings (Del. Prol. 85, HWB, 
s.v. ). What is wanted, therefore, for yahalom is a 
hard stone, colourless or of indifferent colour ; of which 
whole rings could be made ; and recognisably akin to 
the 4 fire-striking stone, ’ to the hard stone for hammers 
and pounders, and to ordinary ‘flint’ or 4 chert.’ The 
alternatives are rock - crystal and white chalcedony ; 
the one clear or milky, the other milky or opaque. 
Both were fairly common, in association with either 
quartzite or flint ; but both were rare in their 4 nobler ’ 
varieties. Both were used for whole rings, as well as 
for engraved seal-stones, in prehistoric Greece, and in 
Egypt of all periods ; and also commonly for later 
Babylonian, and for Assyrian cylinders. 

At this point it should be recalled that the etymology 
4 finger nail' for 6vv£ (§5) cannot be traced back earlier 
than Pliny— i.e., among Roman lapidaries, who took over 
an apparently Greek word, and gave it its Greek sense, 
though it is not at all an adequate description of the 
majority of ‘onyx-stones.’ Meanwhile the compound 
<rap86ovi; shows that to denote a white-and-mf 4 onyx' 
it was the red which must be specified ; the white 
surface therefore is the essential character of the generic 
‘onyx.’ On the other hand, the etymology, '6v i>£ = 
Assyrian unku, ‘ring,’ would make 8vv$ an obvious 
equivalent for a 4 ring-stone,’ like elmesu or cognate 
words—especially as elmesu was apparently colourless, 
and 6vv£ meant a stone which had a surface, at least, 
of 4 white carnelian ’ or ‘chalcedony.’ It follows from 
this identification that yahalom was liable to be confused 
on the one hand with bdrdketh (in the sense of 4 rock- 
crystal ’) ; on the other (together with 6vv%) with $ 5 ham 
(in the sense of ‘striped stone’); and yet again with 
yasPpheh , when later study had once revealed the many 
intermediates (e.g. Pliny's iasp-achates, iasp-onyx and 
sard-achates, HN, 37 54). 


I Thus the high - priestly breastplate, as a whole, 

20. High priest’s ‘“ ed . as havil ’S 

breastplate. the followln S senes of 

High Priest’s Breastplate 


iii. Bardketh 

1. Rock Crystal 
white : clear 

2. Green Bekvl 
green : clear. 

ii. Fitdah 

1. False Topaz 
yellow : clear 

2. Chrysolite 
yellow : clear. 

i. Odem 

• ? Red Jasper 
red : opaque 
Sard 
red : dull. 

vi. [YasSpheh] 

Green Jasper 
green : opaque. 

v. Sappir 
Lapis Lazuli 
blue ; opaque. 

iv. Nophek 

Garnet 
red : clear. 

ix. Atylamah 
Amethyst 
purple : clear. 

viii. S6bo 

Red Agate 
red : opaque 
striped. 

vii. LeSem 
Cairngorm 

yellow : clear 
? Chkysoprase 
(R ev.) 

yellow-green : dull. 

xii. [Yahalom] 
White Carnelian 
or 

Carneli an-Faced 
Onyx 

white : opaque. 

xi. Sdham 
Malachite 
green : opaque 
striped. 

x. Tarsi§ 
i 1. Yellow 

Serpentine 
yellow ; opaque 

2. Chrysolite 
yellow : clear. 


or, in order of colours :— 
j_opaque 

Red 1 ’Odem 
Yellow ! TaksIs 
Green Yas£phek 


Blue I 
While 


SappIr 

YahAlom 


clear 
Nophek 
P lTDAH 
BARfKETH * 
(later) 
AhlamAh 
Bareketh* 
(originally) 


striped S£no 
? greenish Lese.w 
sLriped §6 ham 

(purple) 


One stone remains, which does not appear in the 
breastplate, but is mentioned in several other passages. 

91 T? dfd This is kadkod (AV ‘ agate,’ RY ‘ ruby’), 

Z 1 . .tkaaKoa. which is rendered in ls> 54 I2 bv taavis, 

iaspis , Symm. KapxiOoviov, and in Ezek. 27 16 by x°PX°P' 
chodchod. The word kadkod may be from s -nr 4 strike 
fire’ (cp Ar. red’); but the renderings x°PX°P an(1 
Kapx'n^ovLov suggest confusion of d and r; cp Pesh. 
karkednd for stbo, [yxo.r'qs] in Ex. 2819 39 12. The 
rendering Kapxi]8bviov suggests the ‘ Carthaginian 
carbuncle’ of Pliny; and if, as seems probable, a red 
stone is intended, the icunris of Is. 54 12 must be inter¬ 
preted as a red, not a green jasper. See Ydsepheh, 
§ 13 above, and cp Agate, Rely. 

For sdmir (‘ emery ’) which is not a 4 precious stone,’ 
and for the descriptive *ekdah and ra moth, see 
above, § 4, 

A distorted version of the 4 high priest’s breastplate ’ 
is offered by the ‘ covering of the king of Tvre' 1 in 

22 . ‘Covering E f-Vt 13, th “ in f ivi ; ,unl s ! ones ° f 
- which have already been discussed 

T re^ ° a bove. In this passage the LXX 

^ ‘ repeats its list of Ex. 2817-20, iu 

the same order, but inserts Kai apyvpiov Kai XP V<TL0V 
between i'acnris (vi.) and Xiyvpiov (vii.). This arose 
probably through (1) a misreading, AppypiON for 
AlfYpiON. and (2) a misunderstanding of the last word 
in the list in MT {zahdb — Xg. ate rum), which would 
be facilitated by the double meanings of both A17. and 
ijXeKTpov. On the other hand, MT followed by Yg. 
gives only nine stones, and in a new order, as follows — 
Odem, pitdah, yahalom (=the ‘first row,’ (i.) and (ii.) 
of Ex. 2817 f. , followed by (vi.) interchanged with (iii.), 
by confusion of yahalom and bartketh) ; then tar'is, 
loham, yasPpheh ( = the 4 fourth row’ [x., xi., xii.] of 
Ex.): so that yasUpheh is brought into its right place 
at (vi.) of the present list ( = taa7ns of (5) ; then, sappir, 
nophek, bartketh (=the ‘second row’ of Ex., but with 
sappir and nophek transposed, and bdrtketh instead of 
yahalom)', then zdhdb (Vg. aurum , ‘gold’) as notedabove. 

1 [Cp Cherub, § 2, Paradise, § 3, and Crit. Bib. where 
the text of Ezek. 28 12^ is considered.] 
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STONES (PRECIOUS) 

These derangements are instructive. That they 
represent an old text is clear from Vg. ; but that the 
corruption is later than 0 is probable, firstly because 0 
follows Ex. 2813^ (the variant apy. k. \P- being 
mainly explanatory of Xry.), secondly, because the 
derangements are all explicable on the single sup¬ 
position that they are intended to remove difficulties 
which are raised by the identifications propounded by 
the LXX. 

(1) The identifications odem — adpdiov, and nbphek — 
dv 0 pa£, brought two red stones together. So long as 
'odem, which is ‘red’ in any case, meant red jasper, it 
was opaque, and gave a certain contrast. ‘Sards,' 
however, are often nearly clear. Hence a difficulty, 
which was removed by transposing nophek and sappir; 
the further difficulty thus created, that the red nophek is 
brought next to the red &bo, ax& tt}$, not being felt, 
because, as we shall see, the ‘third row' dropped out 
altogether. 

(2) The identification bdrtketh — crpapaydos had 
already brought about the transposition of ydsfpheh 
and yahdlom, so as to separate the two green stones, 
and had eaused the confusion in the LXX between 
dvi'Xioi' and jSijpuXXiov in xi. and xii. In MT it has 
had the further result that ba?'Jkcth in the old sense of 
a clear colourless stone became interchanged with the 
opaque colourless yahdlom. Moreover bariketh, if it 
meant apapaydos, meant * green ’ ; and icunris was 
‘green,' whereas apapaydos was ambiguous, and 
yahdlom had no special colour. So on all grounds 
bartfkelk went down to (vi.) and yahdlom up to (hi). 

(3) Further, to restore ydsdpheh to its proper place 
at (vi.), and perhaps as an alternative method of 
separating odern and nbphek , the whole of the ‘ fourth 
row ’ was interpolated between rows one and two. 

(4) Finally and consequently, the ‘third row’ fell 
out altogether ; Ibscm , Xiyvpiov, being taken for 
fjXtKTpov — i.e. apyvptov rai XP V(T ^ 0V —and confused with 
the zdhdb (=Vg. aurum ), which actually ends the 
description both in MT and 0 . 

Another distorted version of the same list of stones is 
supplied by the 'Foundations’ of the New Jerusalem, 

no Founda- in Rev> 211Here > as re S ar(ls the 
.. e XT order, the problem has been, how to 

Jerusalem ac a P l tae twe l vc Stones of the breast- 

foundations of a ‘ foursquare ’ city, 
follows : — 

I. lacTTTis (rdn^eipos 

11. apapaySos <rap86vv£ rdpStov. 

III. xP^O'dAiflos pripvWtov rond^iov. 

IV. xpinron patron vd kivOos ape$v(TTOS. 

Of these rows-of-three, the first row is the second 
row of the ‘breastplate,’ given in reversed order, (vi.), 
(v.), (iv.), with xa\KT} 5 wv for ( nophek ) &v$pa$ at (iv.). 
The second row is the first row of the ‘ breastplate,’ also 
in reversed order (iii.), (ii.), (i.), with aapdovv^ exchanged 
for ro7rd£tov at (ii.). The third row is the fourth row 
of the ‘ breastplate ’ in direct order (x.), (xi.), (xii.), but 
with Toirafrou exchanged for aapddvv £ at (x.). The 
fourth row is the third row of the ‘ breastplate' also in 
direct order (vii.), (viii.), (ix.), but with xP^Trpaaos for 
Xtyvpiov at (vii.) and v&kiv 0 os for clx&tt )s at (viii.). 

That is to say, the ‘ Foundations' 
are conceived as in the diagram 

iv. appended, and to describe them 
the writer has started from the 

v. angle* between sides II. and III. 
He has first described II. and 1., 

vi. i n correct sequence ; but when he 
!* reached IV. and III., he has 

recurred to the traditional order 
within each of the ‘rows-of-three,’ or has perhaps 
attempted to work outwards again from his starting- 
point at the angle between II. and III. 

This account also adds several minor points. (1) 
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plate, in their four rows-of-three, to the 
The result is as 


I. 


xi. IV. 


II. 


III. 

ix. viii. vii. 


The confusion between aapdbvv^ and tottcl^lov suggests 
that the authority, which is followed, read ftypvXXtov for 
Sbham at no. xi. (§ 18), and 6 vv£, or aapdovv£ for 
yahdlom at no. xii. (§ 19). (2) The which 

takes the place of dv0pa£ at no. iv. substitutes a green 
gem (‘dioptase’ or copper silicate) for the red ‘garnet’; 
giving some slight support to the discarded rendering 
m-f-k-t (‘malachite’) for nophek , but confirming the 
view that opapaydos in Rev. does not mean a green 
stone merely—for x a ^ K ^ U)V was itself regarded as a 
variety of apapaydos. "Zpapaydos here, therefore, may 

perhaps still be translated ‘ crystal ’ as in its primary 
meaning. (3) The xP v<J bTrpa.< 70 $ which takes the place 
of Xiybpiov and is not otherwise found in OT or XT, 
belongs, like x a ^ K V^ uv and aapdbvv^, to a more 
advanced stage of experience, when intermediate tints 
were recognised ; it may represent either a greenish 
‘ chrysolith,' or, more probably, the opaque applegreen 
‘ chrysoprase ’ (chalcedony tinted with nickel oxide), 
which is intermediate in tint between a yellow serpentine 
or yellow jasper, and the Xidos 6 irpaaivos (cp paXaxins) 
of Gen. 2 12. The modern ‘prase’ (deepgreen chalcedony) 
and its variant the jasper-spotted ‘ bloodstone ’ were 
used for scaraboid gems as early as the sixth century 
B.c. in the Levant {e.g. Myres and Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Cyprus Museum Catalogue , No. 4581), but are not 
clearly to be identified even in Pliny. (4) The v&kivOos, 
which takes the place of a^dr^s, is similarly mentioned 
in OT or NT only here and in Rev. 917, vaKlvOivos ; 
cp Enoch 71 2 (of ‘streams of fire’). Pliny (37 40) 
represents it as a dull sort of ‘amethyst.’ Solinus 
describes what is evidently the modern ‘ sapphire 
(blue corundum) and says that it came from Ethiopia ; 
probably he is thinking of a port-of-exchange on the 
Red Sea, and consequently of the true Indian gem. 
Later, the meaning expanded, including many different- 
coloured varieties (five according to Epiphanius, six 
according to Ben Mansur [quoted at length in King, 
A T at. Hist, of Prec. Stones, 250 jf.]). But the use of 
hyacinthus in Vg. Symm. to render tarsis in Cant. 5 m 
( where the LXX has dv 0 pa$) as well as by Symm. in 
Ezek. I 16 2S13 (where the LXX has the normal xputro- 
XlOos) suggests that an early use of vdm pOos may have 
been to render the native Indian word which appears 
in Arabie as yakut —this denoting the modern ‘jacinth,’ 
a ‘noble’ variety of ‘zircon’ (zirconium silicate), which 
is a transparent deep-red stone. Now the vanivdos of 
Rev. 21 20 takes the place of a dark-red translucent 
stone, sbbo, a^dr^s. The epithet uaKivdivovs of Rev. 
9 17, too, is coupled with Trvpivovs ‘fire-like’ (cp Enoch 
71 2, above, and the equation hyacinthus = dvdpa£ in 
Cant. 5 14), so that in both cases ‘sapphire’ is out of 
the question, whilst the sultry glow’ of the ‘jacinth’ is 
exactly what is wanted. Moreover, both vaKivdos and 
axdrrjs might very well stand as parallel attempts to 
transliterate yakiit, and the displacement of the one by 
the other becomes in every w’ay intelligible. 

Other passages in Rev. dealing with ‘ precious stones ’ have 
been noted already above — e.g. ta-erms, KpvaraWC^wv, 21 11 
(§ 13) I tpts opoios bpacret crpapaySirui 4 3 (§ C)) \ 0 aAa<rcra uaAiVrj 
bpoia KpvcrrdWtc 46 (§9). The striking simile o/xoio? opaaec 
Ai ,9tp id<77rtfii Kai <rapc$iw recalls the portrait statues of Rorann 
Emperors and others, in which the raiment is worked out in 
hard-coloured stones—a fashion introduced in the last years of 
the Republic from Ptolemaic Egypt. j. l. M. 

C. W. King, Natural Hist, of Precious Stones; Antique 
Gems (1866) ; S. Menant, Glyptique Orientate (1883) ; N. Story 
Maskelyne, Catalogue of the Marlborough 
24 . Bibliography. Gems (Introduction); J. H. Middleton, 
Ancient Gems (1891); Flinders Petrie, 
‘Precious Stones’ in Hastings' DB; Furtwangler, Antike 
Gem men (1900). 

STONING. See Law and Justice, § 12. 

STOOL, in 2 K. 410, represents NEC, kisse (Al 4 >pOc)» 
on the original meaning of which word see Throne, i. 

On the dbndyim (RV ‘ birlhstool *), of Ex. 1 16 cp 

Pottery, § 8, and Baentsch’s note, with the references in 
BDB, s.v. 
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STORAX. i. It is plausible to find the storax (so 
R V m £- ) mentioned in Gen. 30 37 as 7132 ^, libneh , where 
EV has Poplar (p&BAoc CTYP&KINH ; Ar. lubnd 
= storax). In Hos. 413, however, the libneh is men¬ 
tioned as a shady tree ; this does not suit the storax, 
which is a mere bush. The shrub called storax by the 
ancients (Diosc. 1 79 ; Plin. HN 12 17 25) is the Sty rax 
officinalis, a showy shrub covered with a profusion of 
white flowers, found throughout Syria and Palestine 
and abundantly in the hill regions of Gilead, Carmel, 
labor, Galilee, etc., and other places {FFP 354). 

Storax exuded a gum, which was used for incense (and also for 
medicinal purposes), and at an early period formed an important 
article of Phoenician trade. It is to be carefully distinguished 
from the modern article, which is the product of the Liquid - 
ambar Orientate. Lagarde ( Mitth . 1 234) has suggested with 
great probability that the name Storax is derived from the Heb. 

sdrl (‘ halm ’); but whether the two words denote the same 
thing is doubtful. See Balm, § 1. 

2. RV m s- also gives 'storax* in Gen. 3725 43 n for 
ngko'th (after Aq. arbpa^ [in both], Sym. orvpa^, 

and Vg. storax [in 43 n], which was adopted by 
Bochart); EV, however, has Spiceky, Spices {q.v. ). 
More probably (so RV m sr>) the gum intended is the 
Tragacanth (Ar. nakaa, Syr. ankath aild, cp Low, 24), 
which is the resinous gum of the Astragalus gummifer, 
of which numerous species exist in Palestine. 

Like ’Tt (in connection with which it occurs), tragacanth was 
an article of commerce imported to Egypt (according to Ebers, 
Egypten, 292, the word has been found in Egyptian), and also 
to Tyre (Ezek. 27 17, see Co. ad loc.). There is no reference to 
this product in the JV2 of 2 K. 20 13 Is. 39 2 (EVmg 
‘house of his spicery’; so Aq. Sym., Vg.), on which see 
Treasury. 

3. AV has ‘storax’ for crTaxTij in Ecclus. 24 15; but RV (as 
EV in I! Ex. 30 34) has Stacte (q.v.). The fragrant resin in¬ 
tended may perhaps be ihe gum tragacanth mentioned above (2). 

STORE CITIES, STORE HOUSES (rf^pD), Ex. 

1 n 1 K. 9 19, etc. See City (/.), Pithom, § 4. 

According to Winckler (C/2 210), the phrase means ‘cities of 
the governors’ (Ass. saknu, plur. sakniitu; Phoen. 130; cp 
Friend). ' 

stork (rrrprj; from IpH 1 pietas * [see Loving- 

KINDNESS], in allusion to the mutual affection of parents and 
young ; Lev. 11 ig Dt. 14 i8[i7] Job 39 13 1 Ps. 104 17 Jer. S7 Zech. 
5 9 ; 0 a[0-]<r[e]t5a [in Job and Jer.], enoxfj [in Zech.], epwSios or 
dp. [in Lev. and Ps.], ireAe/cd^ [in lit.]; Vg. hcrodio [in Lev.], 
herodius [in Joh and Ps.], onocrotalus [in Dt.], milvus [in Jer. 
and Zech.]). One of the unclean birds. 

Both the White (Ciconia alba) and the Black Stork 
[C. nigra) are found in Palestine. 

The White Stork is a well-known visitant to Europe, 
and is occasionally, though rarely, seen in Great Britain ; 
in Palestine it is usually met with during the month of 
April (Jer. 87), on its way N. to its breeding-places from 
its winter quarters in Central and S. Africa. It is 
regarded as a sacred bird and never molested, and in 
return acts to some extent as a scavenger. It frequents 
the haunts of man, and usually nests on such prominent 
structures as chimneys or towers, more rarely on trees. 
Many legends and stories have grouped themselves 
around this bird. 

The Black Stork has a black head, neck, and back ; 
it winters in Palestine, and, avoiding the habitations of 
man, frequents the deserts and plains, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. As a rule it lives in 
small flocks and breeds on trees or rocks ; in the summer 
it migrates northwards. A. E. s. 

STORY WRITER (o [eic] TA TTpOCTTITTTONT a), 

1 Esd. 217. See Rehum, 5. 

STRAIT OF JUDEA (toy npiONOC • • . thc 
ioyAaiac). Judith 39. See Judea. 

1 Aynig. and RVmg. both recognise ‘stork' as the right 
rendering of Jidsiddh. The former gives, ‘ or the feathers of the 
stork and ostrich,’ the latter, ‘But are her pinions and feathers 
(like) the stork’s?’ In the text AV, ‘or wings and feathers 
unto the ostrich ’; but RV (agreeing with Di.), ‘ But are her 
pinions and feathers kindly?’ The text is difficult, and most 
probably corrupt (see Budde and Duhm). 
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STRANGER AND SOJOURNER. This phrase, 
together with ' stranger or sojourner ’ and ' sojourner 
i Tprmfl or stran g er >'..is used by AY to translate 
P’s phrase 13 ; RV more consistently 

has ‘ sojourner ’ for 2 'C*)F\ uniformly. -u, ger and 
ioshdbh denote a resident alien or /jlItolkos, a 
foreigner settled for a longer or shorter time under 
the protection of a citizen or family, or of the state ; as 
distinguished from "i2r|3, ben-nekhdr, or npj, nokhri 
(fern, nnaa), which simply denote a foreigner, it, zdr, 
is a more general term, including both foreigner and 
stranger. It is used in Nu. 16 40 of anyone strange to 
— i.e . , not belonging to — the priestly clan. It is often 
used of persons who might also be called nokri , Is. 1 7. 
The distinction between ger and toshdbh will be con¬ 
sidered later (§ 11/ ). The verb na, gur, is sometimes 
a denominative of ger in its technical sense of resident 
alien, and sometimes has the more general sense of abide. 

0 usually has irpo<rr)\vToq for ger, less frequently napoiKOs ; 
which latter is the usual rendering of toshdbh ; gur is usually 
napoLKeoi ; and aAAorpios is the usual rendering alike of nokhri , 
nekhdr , and zdr ; zdr , however, is often rendered by aAAoyei^?. 
The Vulgate does not clearly distinguish these terms, but uses 
advena , colonus , and peregrinus , etc., for ger and toshdbh; 
alienus , etc., for nekhdr and zdr, and gives very various render¬ 
ings of nokhri. 

I. Foreigners , other than gerTm {strictly so-called), in 
the land of Israel. — Jud. I1921 27-36 (Jj) make it clear 

9 ppmnant that Canaanite clans maintained them- 

of Canaanites. selves in . the J and long after the settle- 
ment. At first, many of these clans 
stood to the Israelite tribes in the ordinary relations of 
neighbouring independent states. In conquered districts 
surviving Canaanites would be reduced to slavery. 
Where, however, they were too numerous, or submitted 
on conditions, they were employed in forced labour 
{corvie), ce 1 ? . . . cun, Jud. 1 28. Thus in Josh. 927, JH, the 
Gibeonites are spoken of as temple-servants. Probably 
the status of such subject-clans was similar to that of 
the gerim; but the data do not enable us to decide 
whether they were formally reckoned as gerim, or 
placed in a distinct category. The deuteronomic editor 
of Joshua supposes that the Israelites exterminated the 
Canaanites at the Conquest, Josh. 10 40 11 20. Such a 
view could not have been held unless, long before the 
exiles, the Canaanites in Israel had disappeared as a 
distinct class and been absorbed in Israel and its gerim. 
This absorption is also attested by the inclusion in Neh. 
7 7 25 57 60 of the Gibeonites, Solomon’s Servants, and 
the Nethinim among the Men of Israel. 1 

Many of the slaves owned by Israelites were of 
foreign birth ; but the slaves became members of the 
„ „l . family and shared its sacra, and thus virtu- 
’ ally became Israelites. Thus, in Israel, 


foreign 


the slave was circumcised (Gen. 17 12 f. P), 


kept the Sabbath (Ex. 20 10 E), and the 
Passover (Ex. 12 44 P). See Slavery. 

The examples of Moses, Boaz, David, Solomon, etc., 
and the law as to marriage with a female captive (Dt. 
21 10-14), show that Israelites during the monarchy 
frequently married foreign wives. These, like the 
slaves, became Israelites in civil and religious status ; 
thus Ruth, though a widow, assumes that, if she remains 
in her mother-in-law’s family and settles in her late 
husband’s native land ‘ thy people shall be my people, 
and thy god my god ’ (Ruth 1 16). See Marriage. 

The trade of Israel was mostly in foreign hands, and 
trade-routes passed through the land. For the most 

4 T ad part trac * ers wou ld enter or pass through 
nomads * t ^ le countr y in caravans. Similarly, 
nomad clans would be occasional 
mercenaries. v j s j torS) especially in the border lands. 
In ordinary times such caravans and clans could rely on 

1 Kittel, Hist. o/Isr. (ET) 2 187, points out that the subjection 
of Israelites to the conxe , 1 K. 12418, must have tended to 
obliterate any surviving distinction between Israelites and 
Canaanites. 1 K. 9 21 22 is by a late editor. [Cp Solomon, § 6.] 
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their own strength and the general moral sentiment 
without seeking any special protection. Dt. 227/ 
gives us the terms on which caravans might pass 
through a foreign country. They were to keep to the 
beaten track and pay for food and water. Further, 
the more powerful Israelite kings were anxious to foster 
commerce, and no doubt did what they could to afford 
a general protection to traders. Facilities for foreign 
traders were sometimes guaranteed by treaties; c.g ., 
the 'streets’ or quarters which the Syrians had in 
Samaria, and the Israelites in Damascus, 1 K.2O34. Cp 
Trade and Commerce, §3 46^ The mercenaries of 
the royal bodyguard formed another important class of 
resident foreigners (2 S. 81S 15 18 20 7 23 1 K. 1 38 50 44 
2 K. IT 4 RV); cp CiiERKTtiiTKS and Relkthites. It 
is noteworthy that David addresses the mercenary 
captain Ittai the Gittite as a uokhri who came but 
yesterday and might be expected at once to quit a 
service that promised little advantage (2. S. 15 19). On 
the other hand, in Uriah the Hittite we have a foreign 
soldier who married a high-born Israelite woman (2 S. 11 ). 

II. Gerlm in the technical sense. —The {peculiar status 
of the^tV arose ( 1 ) from the primitive sentiment that a 
T stranger was an enemy, an outlaw ; (2) 

. emporary f rom lJie a | jsence Q f anv public police. 

° 3 * 'The guarantee of security of life lay in 

the blood-bond between a man and his kinsfolk. He 
was protected by the assurance that his kinsmen would 
avenge his murder upon the criminal and his kinsmen. 
Thus the foreigner, who was far away from his kin, was 
at the mercy of any evil-disposed persons. His only 
safety lay in putting himself under Israelite protection, 
by becoming the ger or guest of an Israelite family, 
lie then became included in the blood-bond, and his 
hosts defended or avenged him as if he were of their 
own kin. As in Arabia, such protection was freely 
accorded even to complete strangers. Abraham and 
Lot (Gen. IS f) press their hospitality on unknown 
travellers. In Judg. 10 the depravity of the men of 
Gibeah is shown by their inhospitable behaviour ; and 
in Job *31 32 it is a mark of the righteous man that he 
does not leave tlie^tv*— i.e. t the stranger who wishes to 
be received as ger —to lodge in the street. In Arabia 
(WRS, Kin. , 41 ]f.) the stranger becomes a ger by 
eating or drinking with his patron ; ' even the thief who 
has surreptitiously shared the evening draught of an 
unwitting host is safe. Nay, it is enough to touch the 
tent-ropes, imploring protection.’ Further (259), 'he 
who journeys with you by day and sleeps beside you at 
night is also sacred.’ But the hospitality so readily 
accorded can be enjoyed unconditionally only for three 
or four days. The gcr who stays longer ceases to be a 
guest and becomes a dependent (Bertholet, 27). But, 
while the relation lasted, the obligation laid upon the 
host to protect the gcr was stringent ; the stories of Lot 
and of the Levite at Gibeah show what extraordinary 
sacrifices a host would make to.defend his guests. The 
latter narrative reminds us that, in early times, an Israelite 
in a strange tribe was almost as helpless as a foreigner. 

Analogy suggests that whole clans or tribes might put 
themselves under the protection of a more powerful 
people and become its gerlm. ' The several 
. t/ ans, j e \ V i s h clans of Medina were compelled by 
e “ c * their weakness to become jirdn (gerlm ) of 
the A us and Khazraj. Or a group might attach itself 
to its cousins— i.e. , to a tribe with which it reckoned 
kindred’ (WRS Kin. 42}. Thus the Israelites were 
gcrlm in Egypt, Ex. 222i ; Bertholet, 50, considers 
that the subject Canaan ires became a kind of gerlm to 
Israel, and that foreign traders and mercenaries maybe 
considered gerlm of the kings ; but the terms ger, gur , 
are not applied to any of these classes. Both the 
Israelites and the Canaanites rendered service to their 
patrons. We might perhaps regard as bodies of gerlm 
the ‘mixed multitude'— Kx. I238 JE any. Nu. 11 4 JE 
rpspx —that went up from Egypt with Israel. Possibly, 
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too, the Kenites might stand in the same relationship. 
See Mingled People, Kenites. 

The traveller's necessities might be met by a few days’ 
protection ; but foreigners often came into the country 

7 . Permanent " ccd "S » Immanent home Like 
6 er Jacob, they might have provoked the 

° * dangerous hostility of powerful enemies. 

In Arabia, ' men are constantly being cut off from their 
own tribe, generally for murder within the kin, some¬ 
times for other offences against society, or even for 
dissipated habits. . . . There were, however, many 
other circumstances that might lead free Arabs, either 
individually or in a body, to seek the protection of 
another tribe and become its jirdn' {Kin. 42). In 
such cases th egcr became for a longer or shorter period 
the settled elient of a clan, or chief, or other individual 
head of a family. 

Bertholet maintains with great probability that such 
gerlm would often attach themselves to the king ; and 
that he would welcome them as a means of strengthen¬ 
ing his authority. lie includes among the royal gerlm 
the mercenaries and foreign traders. He further sup¬ 
poses that a foreigner might attach himself to a sanctu¬ 
ary as gcr of Yahw6, and understands Ps. 15 1 til4 as 
referring to such cases. The Gibeonites would be 
another case in point. 

The express references to gerlm in Israel, however, deal 
with the ger who is a dependent member of an ordinary 
family; in Ex. 20 20, etc., the ger is grouped with the 
slaves and the cattle. There are constant exhortations to 
deal justly and generously with the ger (Ex. 22 21, etc.); 
he is grouped with other needy and helpless classes, the 
Levites, orphans, widows (Dt. 2611-13 Ps. 94 6), and the 
poor (Lev. 19 10). The ger was at the mercy of the 
individual or the clan within w'hose gates he took refuge. 
They could take advantage of his helplessness to accord 
protection only under oppressive and burdensome con¬ 
ditions. The prophets (Jer. 76 148 223 Ezek. 22729 
Zech. 7 10 Mai. 3 $) and the Law (Ex. 239 Dt. 24 17 Lev. 
I934) alike protest against such oppression. It appears, 
moreover, from Dt. 1 16 24 17 27 19, that the ger was net 
wholly at the mercy of his patrons ; disputes between 
them might be referred to judges. 

The gerlm , however, were not always poor ; Lev. 
2547 contemplates the possibility that the^cr may prosper 
and purchase impoverished Israelites as slaves. Shebna, 
Hezekiah's treasurer (Is. 22 15), was probably a foreigner, 
and the captains of foreign mercenaries and other foreign 
courtiers would readily acquire power and wealth. 

The relation of the^r to his patron was voluntary 
on both sides, and there was nothing in the nature of 
the relationship to prevent its being terminated at will 
by either party ; but circumstances—the need of the 
ger and the power of his patron — tended to make the 
relation permanent. In Arabia {Kin. 43) 'sometimes 
the protectors seem to have claimed the right to dismiss 
their jirdn at will ... at other times . . . protection 
is constituted by a public advertisement and oath at the 
sanctuary, and holds good till it is renounced at the 
sanctuary.' 

The terms upon which gerlm were received were 
matter of agreement between them and their patrons, 
and their position was similar to that of * hired 
servants,’ -par, sdhhir, with wdiom they are classed 
(Lev. 25640 Dt. 24 i 4 ). Only, the ger was more helpless 
than the native sdhhir, and less able to insist on favour¬ 
able terms. Jacob at Haran, Israel in Egypt, rendered 
service for their hosts ; David fought for Achish—or 
pretended to do so. Micah’s Levite came to Mt. 
Ephraim to find someone with whom he might live as 
ger (“tu*?, Idgur), and agreed to serve Micah as a priest 
for board and lodging, and ten pieces of silver and a 
suit of clothes annually (Judg. 17 ). The prosperity of 
Jacob illustrates the possibility of a ger becoming rich ; 
and his stealthy flight shows that a gcr might find it 
difficult to leave his patron. 
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STRANGER AND SOJOURNER 


STREET 


Naturally—just as Jacob married Laban’s daughters, | 
and Moses Jethro’s— geritn sometimes married Israelite 
women— e.g., Uriah and Bathsheba. Hut the case of 
Jacob and Arabian parallels (Hertholet, 62) suggest 
that a gcr who returned to his native land could not 
compel his Israelite wife to accompany him. The 
gcrim , as a class, would necessarily be landless. More¬ 
over, both prophets and lawgivers did their best to 
keep family estates in the family. Their efforts, and 
the sentiments that prompted them, would tend to ex¬ 
clude even the richer from acquiring land. 

In pre-exilic literature ger is essentially a term de¬ 
scribing civil, not religious, status. Hut civil status 
p ... involved religious consequences. Various 

* . , c religious observances were matters of 

P * public order and decency, and as such 
would be required from gerim, Thus, in the Hook of 
the Covenant, the duty and privilege of the Sabbath 
extend to the gerim (Ex. 2010 23i2; 1 cp Amos 85). 
Further, a foreigner would naturally wish to worship 
Yahwe as Lord of the land of Israel, without necessarily 
renouncing his allegiance to the god of his native land 
(cp 2 K. 17 24-41). Moreover, it is probable, though by 
no means certain, that the ger may sometimes have 
been included in the sacra of his patrons, as a member 
of the family. On the other hand, Moabite, Ammonite, 
and Phoenician communities at Jerusalem maintained 
their native worship for centuries (1 K. 11 5 7 2 K. 2313). 
But in any case the religious obligations and duties of 
the gcr are simply the consequences of his civil status 
as an inhabitant of the land of Yahwe, a guest of the 
people of Yahwe ; they are limited by his non-Israelite 
blood. 

In Deuteronomy, the ger seems expressly included in 
the family sacra ; in 16 9-17 the gcr is to share in the 

9 In Dt re j° icin S s at the feasts of Weeks and Taber¬ 

nacles— i. e. , partake of the flesh of sacri¬ 
fices, amongst other food. The teaching of the 
prophets and Deuteronomy, which drew a sharp 
religious distinction between Israelites and foreigners, 
naturally furthered the assimilation of the gcr to the 
Israelite—the only alternative, the entire exclusion of 
gerim, was impossible. Thus, in the deutcronomistic 
passage Dt. 3112, the ger is to be exhorted to study and 
obey the law, and in 2910-13 the gcr is to enter into 
covenant with Yahwe. 

The exile and return further promoted the religious 
identification of Israel and the gcrim ; those who shared 

10 Later ^ ese ex P eI *i cnccs with their patrons became 

' united by close ties. Moreover, in the re¬ 
stored community, gcr lost its civil, and acquired a 
religious meaning. A subject community, under a 
foreign governor, hemmed in by settlement of foreigners, 
was not likely to include a class of dependent foreigners. 
The tendency was for the Jews to unite with their 
neighbours to form a heterogeneous community. They 
were saved from this fate by asserting an exclusive 
relation to Yahw6 and his Temple. Under such circum¬ 
stances the foreigner who united himself with Israel 
had to become a worshipper of Yahwe, gcr came to 
mean proselyte. Constantly, especially in the Law of 
Holiness, laws are said to apply equally to the Israelite 
and the -in, according to the common formula kagger 
kaezrdh (Lev. 2416, etc.). The gerim must refrain 
from idolatry (Lev. 1826 2O2), from blasphemy against 
God (Le\.24i6), must observe the Day of Atonement 
(Lev. 1629-31), the Passover (Ex. 121948 Nu. 914; but 
cp below), must abstain from eating blood (Lev. 1710-13), 
and must observe certain rules in offering sacrifices 
(Lev. 178 2218). The religious status of the ger is 
almost the same as that of the Israelite—almost, not 
quite. In Lev. 2342 it is the native Israelite, the 
y ezrdh, who is to observe the Feast of Tabernacles, in 
express contradiction to Dt. 3112, which includes the 

1 The references to the gcr in these verses are sometimes 
ascribed to a deuteronomic editor. 
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gcr / but in view of this, and of the fact that everywhere 
else 'ezrdh is combined with gcr, 1 Hertholet suggests that 
in Lev. l.c. ger may have dropped out. Ex. 12 48 lays 
down that if the ger wishes to eat the Passover he must 
be circumcised. Probably, with circumcision, the gcr, 
or at any rate his descendants, attained to the full civil 
and religious standing of an Israelite. For in Dt. 238 
we are told that the children of the Edomites and the 
Egyptians shall enter into the congregation of Yahwe 
j in the third generation, and this may be extended to 
I gerim generally. It is true that, in spite of Ezekiel’s 
j direction that gcrim should be given land in Israel 
(4722/.), P’s Law of the Jubilee theoretically reserves 
the land for the original Jewish holders. Such a law, 
however, could scarcely have been enforced against 
foreigners in a country under foreign rule. And gener¬ 
ally, the tendency must have been for -families to be 
1 absorbed in the Jewish community. The main distinc¬ 
tion between the ger in P and the later proselyte is 
that the ger is still thought of as coming to live in a 
Jewish community. On the use of gcr as proselyte, 
as in 2CI1. 3O25, see Proselyte. 

III. The distinction between gcr and toshabk .— 
Outside of the Priestly Code toshabk occurs only in Ps. 

11 Ger and 39l 3 2 (= 1 Ch. 29 15). In eight passages 
tdshlbh ^ * s eit ^ er cou pl ed with, or parallel to, 

gcr; in three others it is, like ger else¬ 
where, coupled with sdkhir; and in two others it is 
qualified by haggdrim , ‘that are gcr s. ’ Neither the 
usage, nor the versions (see above, §1), suggest any clear 
distinction of the two terms, and of the many distinctions 
drawn, none have met with much acceptance. Prob¬ 
ably the passages in which toshabk occurs represent an 
unsuccessful attempt to substitute a new term for the 
old ger. The older gerim were now incorporated with 
Israel, and a new term — cither gcr qualified by an 
addition, or simply toshabk — might have served to 
distinguish newcomers from the descendants of former 
gcrim , and to indicate that the status of new foreign 
adherents was different from that of the old gcrim . 
The familiar term gcr, however, persisted. 

Lev. 2535, ‘And if thy brother be waxen poor, and 
his hand fail with thee ; then thou shalt uphold him : 

12 T pvHk a stran S cr and a sojourner 

1 Liev. 1 j35. sha]] hc ]ive wit h t h ce) ’ RV , 

or better * thou shalt uphold him as a gcr and toshabk, 
and he shall live with thee ’ presents peculiar difficulties. 
Gcr and toshabk are usually the antithesis of ‘ brother.* 

; The Hebrew naturally implies that the poor Israelite 
l would actually take the position of a gcr—i.e., fall 
from his full Israelite citizenship; it might, perhaps, 
be strained to mean that he was to receive the same 
help and protection ; or this meaning might be obtained 
by reading 3 'like' before gcr with 0. Driver and 
White ( SHOT ), with Dillmann and Siegfried-Stade, 
excise gcr w e toshabk as a gloss. 

Literature. —Hertholet, Die Stellung dcr Israclitcn und der 
Juden zu den Trent den (to which this article is greatly in¬ 
debted); WRS Kin. 42 jf., 142; Ret. Sent. 75 J). ; Benz. 1 !A 
339S > Nowack, IIA 1 336^ \Y. 11. u. 

STRANGE WOMAN. For (1) HTIN, ahMretk 

(Judg. 11 2), see Jephthah ; for (2) npDJ, nokriyyah (Pr. 216, 
etc.), see Stranger, § 1. 

STRANGLED. AV ‘things strangled,’ RV ‘what 
is strangled’ (itvlktov), Actsl52029 2125b See Council of 
Jerusalem, § 11, Food, § n, and Shambles. 

STRAW (jnn, Gen. 2425 etc. ; cp }§nD, Is. 25 10). 
See Agriculture, § 8 ; Cattle, § 5 ; cp also Brick. 

STREAM OF EGYPT (DnVD bna). Is. ‘ 11 12. See 
Egypt [River of]. 

STREET pirn), Gen. 19 2 . See City, § 2, c. 

1 Nu. 15 13 is only an apparent exception ; ger occurs in 7'. 14. 

2 Tdshabhe in 1 K. 17 1 is a misreading : either an accidental 
repetition of 1 the Tishbite,’ or, as © B , Qe<r{ 3du/, for ‘ of Tish- 
beh.' Cp Tishbeh. 
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STRING 

STRING (^n2), Judg. 1 G 9 RV m s- See Cord. 

STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (D'3!p), Ps. 150 4 ; see 
Music, §§ 6-10. 

STRIPES (H 30 ), Dt. 25 3. See Law and Justice, 
§ 12. 

STRONG DRINK pD£ ; ), Nu.63. See Wine and 
Strong Drink, § 8. 

STRONG HOLD pV 2 p), 2 Sam. 24 7. See For¬ 
tress, Millo. 

STUBBLE. (1) l j 5 , kaS / kaAamh » Ex. 5 12 etc. 

(2) J 3 PI teben\ so rendered in Job 21 18 ; elsewhere ‘ straw.’ See 
A jktcuLTURE, § Z/.\ Cattle, § 5. (3) K.a\dp.r ); 1 Cor. 3 12, cp 

1 above. 

STUD (1) D'DEnn, hdrammdktm , Esth. 8 10 RV. 
See Horse, § 1 [5]. (2) nekuddoth, Cant. Inf. Graetz 

very plausibly tmends to C'pJ> ( see Necklace, 3). 

SUA(coy<\ [B]), 1 Esd. 529 RV = Ezra 2 44, Sia. 

SUAH (mo ; XOYX[e]l [ B l< COY€ [AL]), a name in 
a genealogy of Asher {q.v., § 4, ii.), 1 Ch. 736. 

SUBA, RV SUBAS (coyBAC [BA]), a group of 
children of the servants of Solomon (see Nethinim) in 
the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9, § 8 c .), one 
of eight inserted in 1 Esd. 534 (E> nA (om. (£ 5 L ) after 
Pocherelh-hazzebaim [| Ezra2s7 = Neh. 7 59- 

SUBAI (cyBACl [BA]), 1 Esd. 5 30 = Ezra 2 4 6 , 
Siialmai. 

SUBURBS (1) CnjD, migrds, rreplCTTOpiA and 

a</»wpitr/j.eVa in Josh., rrepicnropia and TrepuroAia [L] in Ch. { Kara - 
(T^eVeio? or -toi/aurtor 1 Ch. 13 2], rrpod<TT[€]ia in Nu. [a^opur/i-ara, 
z>. 3, crvyKvpovvTa, 7’. 4, o/aopa or o/aopovi'Ta, Foin., z>. 5], 8ia<rr»j/i.a 
in Ezek., [aypoi] d<fxoptap .cVoi in Lev. [cp Trjr a</>cupurp.Arji' 2 S. 8 1, 
and see Metheoammah] ; Lev. 2534 Nu. 352-57 Josh. 21 11-19 
21*37 39 .Z Ezek. 45 2 48 17 1 Ch. 0 40 ff. [55^] 13 2, RV»ur* 

‘ pasture-lands.' See Cattle, col. 712, n. 2. 

(2) onre, parwdrim , 2 K. 23 11. RV ‘precincts.’ See 
Parbar. 

SUCATHITES (D’TO-lb), 1 Ch. 2 5 5 RV, AV 
SUCHATHITES. See Socoh. 

SUCCOTH (JTISp, i.e. ‘thickets’ or [see Gen. 33 17] 

'booths’; usually (tok\u)B ; in Josh. 1327 -6a [B], o-o>xoj [A], 
criX<oO [L]; 2 Ch. 4 17 c rexojwO [B*vid.] <rexxw 0 [D 1 J, croxwfl [L]; 
(TKrjvat in Gen. 33 17 Ps. GO 8 108 8 [<TKr)yd)pLaTa {<])• 

i. A town in Gadite territory (Josh. 13 27 : Gad, § 12 
[eol. 1587]) in ‘ the valley ’ ($me&). It is also mentioned 
in 1 K. 7 46, 2 Ch. 4 17, in connection with Solomon's 
foundries, which were in ' the clay ground (?) between 
Succoth and Zarethan.' The description has been held 
to point to'Ain es-Sakut, an old site, close to the Jordan, 
but on ‘ this' side , some 9 m. S. of Beth-shean (so 
Robinson), which is supposed to be referred to in these 
words of Jerome ( Quaest . Hebr. in Gen.), ‘ est autem 
usque hodie civitas trans Jordanem hoc vocabulo in parte 
Seythopoleos.’ Against this view, however, see Adam. 
Merrill ( PEFQ , 1878, p. 83) and Conder adopt as the 
site the large Tell or mound now called Der’Alla, about 
1 m. N. of the Zerka, discovered by Warren ; 1 the 
special reason is that the Talmud identifies Succoth with 
n^jnn, Ter’ala (Neub., Giogr. 248), which seems to be 
this Der'Alla. This is rejected by Moore as not agreeing 
with the topographical details in Judg. 84-17. All this, 
however, is precarious, unless supported by a thorough 
textual criticism. 

(1) As to Josh. 1327. The text must originally have belonged 
to a geographical survey of the Negeb, in which ‘the rest of the 
kingdom of Cushan, king of Heshhon ’ was assigned to the 
Gadites. rri-3 is mentioned just before 15%; (see Zaphon), and 
most probably is miswritten for rcyO> ‘Maacath’(in Negeb). 2 


1 See Trelawney Saunders, Introd. to the Survey 0/IV. Pal. 


SUKKIIMS 

(2) As to 1 K. 7 46 (and the I'). The true text probably stated 
that Hiram the artificer cast the vessels in Maacath-jerahmeel, 
between Maacath and Zarephath. See Tebah. 

The other occurrences of the name in MT are very 
doubtful. It has been inferred from Gen. 33 17 (J), 
where Jacob appears to have crossed the Jabbok before 
moving on to Succoth and thenee to Shechem, that 
Succoth lay on the S. side of the Jabbok, near the point 
where it forces its way into the Jordan. This is thought 
to agree with the representation in Judg. 85, where 
Succoth is apparently the first town reached by Gideon 
after crossing the Jordan somewhere near Zererah 
(Zeredah) and Abel-meholah. This may possibly have 
been the notion of the redactor of the narrative ; but it 
is not what the original story intended to convey. 

4 Succoth ’ is a corruption either of n^D, Salecah = 
-inta Salhad, the border city at the S. E. corner of Bashan 
(cp Jegar-sahadutha), or, more probably, of Maa¬ 
cath, a district of the Negeb. (Cp, however, Gideon.) 

In Ps. GO8 108 8 the ‘ valley of Succoth * is thought to be that 
art of the Jordan valley which adjoins Succoth (cp Josh. 13 27); 
ut this unique and obscure phrase is improbable. The boldest 
but also perhaps the most critical conjecture is that the psalmist 
wrote ‘ I will mete out Cusham and Maacath ’ (see Ps.ft)). 

0 also recognises a place-name Succoth in 1 K. 2016 (cp 
<TOKxoid [U], cp <ro*x w [AL]). Both here and in v. 12 probably 
we should read cnR 23 * 1 ?i’i ‘on their thrones’; see Crit. Bib . 

2. A station (D2p) mentioned repeatedly in the Exodus 
narrative (Ex. 12 37 [croxx w ^ a BF 1 , crox<» 0 a F*, c tox^O L] 13 20 
croxw# [L] Nu. 335 yC <tox <*>0 [ll* v. 5]). See Exodus, i. § 10, 
Goshen, and Pithom, § 2. Here, too, ‘Maacath’ may 
originally have stood ( sub judice Its est). See Wilderness of 
Wanderings. t. K. C. 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH (HU? ni2D; POXXW0BAI- 
N6I06I [B], COKXa)0B€NI06l [A], -Ban6i 0<\ [L]), a 
Babylonian idol introduced into Palestine (2 K. 17 30). 
As some critics think, a Hebraised form of Sarpanitum, 
consort of Marduk (on the name see Jastrow, RBA, 
121 [Germ. ed. 115], 449). So Rawlinson, Schrader, 
Hommel. Delitzseh ( Par. 215) explains Sakkut-binutu 
(‘supreme judge of the world’?). But surely if the 
usual explanation of Am. 026 is correct we can hardly 
doubt that it is a corruption of jys niro, Saecuth-Kewan 
(two names of Saturn combined ; see Chiun and 
Siccuth). 

There is, however, a better theory. It is probably of the 
non-Lsraelite Negeb that the original narrative spoke as the 
country from which the new colonists of the cities of p-cc* Gee 

Shimron) came. Among them were the men of / 

Jerahmeel; the idol they made was of mrr, or rather n'w 3 , 
‘Cushith,’ a title of the so-called ‘Queen of Heaven’ (or, ‘of 
Jerahmeel’?) worshipped by the N. Arabians. See Crit. Bib. 

possibly comes from rG2] ('D written too soon). The men 
of Cuth, or rather Cush, made Nergal— i.e., Jerahmeel (a name 
for the Jerahmeelite Baal); those of Hamath (Maacath) made 
Ashima— i.e., Ishmael; the Arvites (Arabians) made Nibhaz 
and Tartak ( = Terah); the Sepharvites (Zarephathiles) made 
Adrammelech and Anammelech (=Jerahmeel). t. K. C. 

SUD (coyA [BAQ] ; stir [Syr.], sod), a Babylonian 
I stream (canal) near which Jewish exiles are said to have 
been settled (Bar. 1 4). Cp Baruch [Book], §§ 1, 4. 
There must be some error in the text. Since Bar. 1 1- 
38 probably had a Hebrew original, we may venture to 
assume a confusion between 1 and n, and read either 
•YD, Sur, i.e. , Sora, the seat of a famous Jewish academy 
(so first Boehart), or more probably in^, * Shihor,’ the 
name of a wady in the Negeb, assuming that Vm in the 
souree from which the writer drew meant Jerahmeel. 
See Shihor. For a less probable view, see Wetzstein 
in Del. Jes. < 3 \ 701 f. T. K. c. 

SUD (coy* [B]), 1 Esd. 529 AV = Ezra 2 44 , Sia. 
SUDIAS (coyAioy [BA]), 1 Esd.526 = Ezra 2 40, 
Hodaviah 4. 

SUKKIIMS, RV SUKKIIM (D'fSD ; TpcoroAyTAi 
[BA] TpeorAoAyTM [cp Swete] coyxieiM [L] ; Tro¬ 
glodytes var. [Libyes scilicet] Trogodytre). In 2 Ch. 123 


(1881), 158. 

2 ‘In the valley,’ Josh. 13 27, should be ‘in Maacath.’ 
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Ps.(K)8^ where nno DOV represents a twice written n^VD (see 
Ps.&). 
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SUN 


SUSANCHITES 


the army of Shishak ( q.v .) is described as consisting of 
soldiers ‘of Egypt, the Lubim ( i.e. Libyans), the 
Sukkiim (q^dd). and the Ethiopians.’ By Sukkiim, 
evidently an African nation is meant; and considering 
the position between Libya and Ethiopia, one under¬ 
stands why (5 and Vg. guess at the 7 'rog(l)odytce (the 
1 correctly wanting in B). This, however, is only a 
guess; no such name is known in antiquity. The 
Egyptian name for those nomadic tribes of Hamitic 
blood, living between Egypt and the Red Sea, was Anti. 
This seems to have about the same meaning as the Greek 
name, viz., 4 inhabitants of rocks, cliff-dwellers.’ 1 

Gesenius’s explanation, ‘dwellers in booths ’ (fillip) is philo- 
logically and practically impossible. C. Niebuhr, OLZ 3 69, has 
observed that the name is almost the same as the C’pfi ( tukkiy - 
yim\ 1 K. IO22 2 Ch. 9 21, the supposed ‘peacocks’ (see 
Peacock) brought to Solomon, and conjectures that the word 
really means there ‘black slaves,' correcting into sukkiyylm , as 
above. As such a word or name remains unknown, W. M. Muller 
proposes, 2 269, to assume n*jpon> < grey-hounds ’ (from Egyptian 
tsvi), as the original reading in the Afncan curiosities brought to 
Solomon, and thinks that the chronicler mistook this for a name 
of an African nation. Thus C. Niebuhr's observation, which is 
undoubtedly correct as far as the similarity of both words in 
vocalisation, is just reversed. Of course, the last explanation 
rests on a somewhat bold assumption. w. M. M. 

SUN (m ; , Din ; on etym. see BDB). As to the 
gender of the sun, Semes or the corresponding word is 
masculine in Heb. generally, 2 Aram, and Ass. v In 
Arabic it is feminine, but the heathen Arabs knew Sams 
as a sun-god (see further below). For sun-worship among 
the early 1 sraelites there is little positive evidence, and that 
little (one would far rather think otherwise) threatens to 
disappear as the result of a searching criticism of the 
place-names Beth - shemesh, En-shemesh, Har-heres, 
Kir-heres, Timnath-heres, which it is possible are com¬ 
paratively late corruptions of Beth-cusham, En-cusham, 
Har-ashhur, Kir-ashhur, Timnath-ashhur (see Crit. Bib. 
on 1 S. tf 12 Judg. 1 35, and other related passages). The 
ordinary view, of course, is that tree*, dimes, and Din, 
hires , in the traditional forms of these names, prove that 
the places to which the names are taken to have be¬ 
longed were centres of the cultus of the sun-god. We 
must remember, however, that the solar character of the 
Baals has not been made out (Baal, § 2 f ; Nature- 
worsiiip, § 5), and (not to fall into repetitions) that it 
is in S. Arabia that the worship of sun and moon was 
4 strikingly prevalent.' On the other hand, Winckler 
has produced a considerable body of evidence (most of 
it, to be sure, is unsafe) from the early narratives, to 
show that solar and lunar mythology is represented in 
Hebrew legends, and holds that the god variously 
called Ramman, Hadad, and Yahu is not only the 
storm-god, but at the same time the god who, in the 
spring-tide, restores fruitfulness to the earth, and one 
of whose forms is the well-known Tammuz ( G / 278). 
In Gen. 49 10, where Dillmann supposes the moon to 
be represented by Joseph’s mother, Winckler holds 
that, since may be feminine (see Gen. 15 17; and 
cp Ges. Thes. f s.v. cteai) and rn\ ydredh, neither is nor 
can be feminine, the mother is the true representative 
of the sun, and we have here a sign of the influence 
of a different form of mythology from the pure 
Babylonian—viz., the S. Arabian, in which the children 
of the moon-god are ’Athtar, who is masculine, and 
Sams, who is feminine. Winckler also [GZ 270) thinks 
we may infer that in the early Hebrew myth (which 
was also the original Semitic as well as S. Arabian 
myth) Sams, the sun-deity, was the mother, ’Athtar 
the wife of the moon-god. Zimmern (KA 365, 

1 [For a consideration of the question whether 2 Ch. 12 2 12 
refers to Mizraim or Mizrim, and to Shishak or to Cushi, and 
how D"DD should be read, see Shishak, § 3, and Crit. Bib.] 

2 Masculine in Ps. 104 19 ; feminine in Gen. 15 17. In Sam. 
Pent, it is sometimes constructed with a feminine where MT 
has a masculine. Vice versd , in Jer. 15 9 Kt. has HN 3 where 
Kr. has R2 (of the sun). 
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369) gives a qualified support to Winckler's theories, 
but thinks that Egyptian influences on Hebrew cults 
may be presumed, in addition to Babylonian. If we 
throw back this influence far enough, the possibility of 
this may be granted. But, so far as the biblical evidence 
goes, it is surely Babylon (directly or indirectly) rather 
than Egypt which is indicated as the source of such 
influences. We must also desiderate a much keener 
and more methodical criticism of the Hebrew texts, 
especially of names and phrases bearing on cults and 
myths, than is yet habitual among biblical and archaeo¬ 
logical scholars. For instance, is it safe to build either 
on the place-name Beth-shemesh, or on the personal 
names Samson and Sheshbazzar {qq.v.)? However 
this may be, the worship of the sun and moon and of 
the 4 host of heaven ’ in general among the Israelites in 
the seventh and sixth centuries is not doubtful (see 
Moon, Nature-worship, § 5, Stars, § 4, Tammuz). 

On the relation of Yahwe to the spring-sun god Marduk, see 
Creation, § 8, and cp Zimmern KA T@), 369, 509; on other 
points, see Chariot, § 13, Horse, § 4, Nathan -melech. 
See also Eclipse. For Sun-dial (Is. 388 ) see Dial; for 
Sun-gate (Jer. 19 2 AVmg.) see Pottery, Haksjth, cp 
Jerusalem, § 24; for Sun Images see Massebah, § 1, c. 

T. K. C. 

SUPH (5]-1D, thc epyBp^c [BAF], t. e. GaAacchc 
[L]), the name of a locality, from which, Dillmann 
conjectures, the Fj* 1 D“D' [yam siipk; EV Red Sea 
[q.v.]) took its name, Dt. 1 1 + (cp (£ 5 ). The neigh¬ 
bouring names in the traditional text are as perplexing 
as Suph, and there is some reason to think that U 2 has, 
either by accident or under the influence of theory, 
misread an earlier text which lay before him. 

rpD may originally (cp £ 5 , Nu. 21 14, e^Aoyure^-iai^have 
been fiSfijC 1 and the whole verse may have run, ‘These are 
the words which Moses spoke to all Israel in Arabia of Jerah- 
meel, in the wilderness fin Arabial, opposite Zarephath, between 
Paran and Peleth and Libnah and Misrim.’ In Nu. 21 14 the 
same name appears as Suphah (rffilD). See Vaheb, and Crit. 
Bib. T. K. C. 

SUPPER (AeiTTNON). Mk. 621 etc. See Meals, 
§ 2 ( b), Eucharist. 

SUR (cc yp [B a - b N a? a - b c - a A]; T . [N*] ; acc. [B*] ; 
Syr. Siiryd), one of the coast-towns of Palestine which 
submitted to Holofernes (Judith 228). Fritzsehe too 
boldly corrects to 4 Dora ’ (Dor). If, however, Ocina is 
Accho, this violates the geographical order of the places. 
Most probably Judith (like Tobit; see Thisbe) was re¬ 
dacted from a narrative in which the scene of the events 
was mainly in the Negeb. The place-names easily 
adapted themselves to this view. 4 Sidon and Tyre,’ as 
often, represents nsro. ‘Missur,’ ‘ Sur and Ocina’ (v./. 
the Kenites), npi tiso, 4 Missur and Kenaz.’ 

T. K. c. 

SUR, GATE OF (T1D irD ; ), 2 K. 116 ; cp 2 Ch. 
23 $. An unexplained riddle in a doubtful text. See 
Kittel, and Crit. Bib., also Jerusalem, § 24. 

SURETY ( V /11P), Gen. 43 9 . See Law and 
Justice, § 17, Pledge, § 3, and Trade and Com¬ 
merce, § 82 (e) 1 (4); cp Earnest, Deposit. 

SUSA ( €N coycoic [BNA ? L0]), Esth. 11 3. See 
Shushan. 

SUSANCHITES,RVSHUSHANCHITES(^?^* ; ^ ; . 

CoycyNAXAlOl [B], coyCAN- [AL]) ; one of the peoples 
represented among Osnappar’s colonists (Ezra 49 +). 

Delitzsch (Par. 327; Cahver Bib. Lex. (-) 876), following 
Lenormant, compares Shushinak, the name of the capital and 
of the chief god of Susiana on the native Elamite, inscriptions. 
If, however, the present writer’s theory that Ezra-Neheiniah has 
been recast, on the basis of a mistaken hisiorical theory, by a 
Jewish editor, be accepted, ‘Shushan’ \vill(cp C’D‘D > n L. 60 20) 
have arisen cut of Cushan (cp Cush, 2)and ‘!§usankaye (Ezra 4 9) 
out of Cushanaye ‘ Cushanites.’ See Shushan, and on * Os- 
nappar’see Crit. Bib. T. K. C. 
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SUSANNA (coycann&» i.e. fU^te 5 . ‘lily,’ § 69 ). 

1. The pious and beautiful wife of Joakim, in one of the 
apocryj»hal additions to Daniel. See Daniel (Book), § 5. 

2. One of the women who ministered to Jesus (Lk. 83). 

SUSI ('p-D ; coyc[e]i [BAKL]), a Manassite, father 
of Gaddi, Nu. 13n[i2] (col. 2919, n. 6). 

SWADDLE, SWADDLINGBAND. The verb (Win, 
hathal , in Pit. and.Hoph.) is found in Ezek. lt>4 ; the 
noun Mthulldh (r 6 nn), in Job389, figuratively of the 
dark cloud enveloping the circumambient ocean. 

The mortal speaker in Wisd. 7 3 /. says, ‘ 1 also when 1 was 
born, drew in the common air, and fell upon the kindred earth, 
uttering, like all, for my first voice, the selfsame wail. In 
swaddling clothes was 1 nursed and in [watchfull cares (ivairap- 
yavois dveTpa<J>rjv /cai iu <f>pouTi<rtv)I See also Lk. 2 7 12 (cVirap- 
ydifcj(T€t/, ea’Trapyai'uifjifvov). Cp Roller ; Famii.v, § 10; 
Medicine, $ r. In Lam. 222 ihe verb is n 22 > BPP a ( l f more 
probably ‘dandled ’: so RV. See Span. 

SWALLOW. 1. im, dlror : Ps. 84 3 [4 Brov. 

20 2 t ; Tpvyuv in Ps., (TTpovOoi in Prov. Sec below. 

2. DID, stts, IS.3S14 Jer.87,f Kt.; D'D Kr.; ; 

correctly rendered in RV ; AV wrongly Crane (q.v., for 
explanation of error). 

Canon Tristram considers that diror is rightly inter¬ 
preted swallow or martin, whilst the identity of s/s 2 
with the swallow or swift has been satisfactorily proved 
by Boehart 2 i io (cp Lagarde in GGX 1888, p. 6/), 
and receives interesting confirmation from the fact that 
Tristram heard this name given to the swift (Cypsclus 
apus, L) by the present inhabitants of Palestine 
( FFP, 82/.). 

Although zoologists place the Hirundinidne (swallows 
and martins) some distance from the Cypselkku (swifts), 
swallows and swifts are very frequently mistaken for 
each other, and it seems improbable that the ancient 
Jewish writers distinguished between them. 

There are three species of swallow, Hirundo, now found in 
Palestine. (1) The common swallow, II. mistica, which, like 
its congener (2) II. rtt/ula , returns from its winter quarters 
towards the end of March, whilst (3) II. savignii, the oriental 
swallow, winters in the Holy Land. Four species of marlin 
and three species of swift are known in Palestine, one of them 
being the common swift, Cypselus apus, referred to above. 

The swifts fly, like the swallows, with great rapidity, 
and their return from the S. in the early spring is a 
most striking event (Jer. 87). It usually occurs at the 
beginning of April. ' Clouds pass in long streams to 
the north, but still leave prodigious numbers behind.’ 

They return to their winter quarters in November. 
It is thought that the reiterated complaining cry of the 
swift is referred to by the prophet (Is. 3814) rather than 
the more musical and less frequent note of the swallow 
(see further Che. ad loc.). 

Both swifts and swallows frequent towns and villages. The 
swallows build their nests of mud (Ps. 84 3). The swift usually 
builds its nest of straws, feathers, etc., cemented together by 
saliva ; it uses such materials as it can obtain without recourse 
to the ground, as with its long wings and short legs it experiences 
difficulty in rising from the earth. 

3. ("iDy, 'agiir: Is. 3814 Jer. 871), rendered in RV Crane 

(?.£'.)• A. E. S.—N. M. 

[It seems probable that 1?:$/ should also be substituted 
for MT’s yix in Job 76 . ‘My days are swifter than 
a crane’ will be instinct with pathetic force to those who 
remember travellers’ descriptions of the migration of the 
crane. See Crit. Bib. T. K. c.] 

SWAN (nDC’JFl, tinstmeth , Lev. 1118 [rrop(t>YPiooN 
[BFL] -pa>N V [A}]', Dt. 14 16 [(e),Bic BAFL]). 

Two species of swan, Cygnus musicus (C. ferus), the 
Whooper or Wild Swan, and C. olor (C. viansuetus ), have 
been found in Palestine ; but they appear to be comparatively 
rare, and scholars do not now defend AV. 

Following in Dt., Tristram identifies tinsJmeth 

1 \<AiSwv represents both 313 and in Is., in Jer. 

aypou = 313 or 3*3. Aq. ir-rro? in Is. 3814; Sym. \e\iBu)v in 
Is. 38 14, t€tti£ in Jer. 8 7 ; Theod. ai? in Is. 38 14. 

2 This form, which is ihe Rre in Jer. 87, is also supported by 
Th. in Is. 8814 and is the name which Tristram heard (see 
above). 


with the sacred ibis ( Ibis cethiopica ; but see Heron), 
or with the purple gallinule (Borphyrio ccrruleus) allied 
to the moor-hen. See, however, Owe. 

The same Hebrew word is found in Lev. 11 30 in the list of 
unclean quadrupeds, where AV has Mole {q.v., 2), RV Cham¬ 
eleon. See Lizard, 6. a. e. s. 

SWEARING ( Gen. 21 23, etc. ; OMNyeiN. 

Mt. 5 34, etc.). See Oath. 

SWEAT, BLOODY. Of the passage in Lk. 22 44 
(the agoay in the garden), ' and his sweat became as it 
were great drops of blood falling down upon the ground ’ 
(xcu iybvcro 6 IdpCos avrou bbaei dpofiftoi aquaros Kara - 
PaLvot/Tos biri tt)v 7 r}v), three interpretations are current: 
(<z) that a literal (and preternatural 1 ) exudation of 
blood is intended ; (b) that the sweat-drops resembled 
blood-drops in colour, size, abundance, or the like ; (c) 
that the expression is to be taken rhetorically, somewhat 
as the modern ‘ tears of blood. ’ 

It is to be observed that w. 43 f. arc absent from 
many MSS (see the discussion in IV II 2 64 ff.). It is a 
question whether they were suppressed by the * orthodox’ 
(dpObdo^oi 6 b a/peikavTO rb prjrou, Epiphanius, Ancorat. 
31), or whether they are to be regarded as a later in¬ 
sertion, explicable perhaps on some such principle as 
that suggested above in col. 1808, middle. Among the 
most recent commentators Holtzmann aecepts them as 
genuine, whilst B. Weiss rejects them. There is a 
recent discussion of the subject by Harnack {SBA IV, 
1901, 251-255), who holds it to be certain that BNA 
give an intentionally shortened text, and places the 
excision perhaps in the beginning of the second century, 
but perhaps also many decades later. His arguments 
are four : (1) Every feature in the disputed passage 
which can be compared with certainly genuine Lucan 
passages bears the Lucan stamp. (2) There is no 
direct evidence that the words were wanting in the 
MSS. before 300, whilst Justin, Tatian, and Iremens 
attest them for the first half of the second century. (3) 
lit two important points the passage could not fail to 
offend the orthodox : (<z) the statement that an angel 
strengthened Jesus : we remember how earnest was 
the struggle in the earliest times for the super-angelic 
dignity of Jesus ; (b) the ayuvia with its consequences 
was produced not by external attacks but by a terrible 
inward struggle (this goes beyond Heb. 57). (4) We 

cannot, it is true, give a full answer to the question 
whence the fourth evangelist drew his material; but it 
is clear that in the narrative of the Passion and the 
Resurrection he had no other source than the Synoptics. 
Now is it not highly probable, asks Harnack, that 
Jn. 1227 ff. is the Johannine transformation of Lk. 
2243/ ? Cp Cross, § 5. 

SWEET CANE (njjj), Is. 43 24 Jer. 6 20. See 
Reed, i b. 

SWEET ODOURS. (1) besamim , 2 Ch. 

1614, etc. See Spice, i; cp Balsam. 2. C'nirn, nihcJiim , 
Lev. 2631, etc. Cp Sacrifice, § 36. 

SWEET SPICES (D'?pp), Ex. 30 3 4- See Spice, 2 . 

SWINE (Tin ; cp Ass. humsiru ; 2 yc ; xoipoc. Lk. 
832 f. 15 15/. etc.). Apart from the prohibition of eating 
. swine's flesh (Dt. 148 , cp Lev. 11 7) there 
1. molicai p ro b a biy no pre-exilic reference to 
references. , his animal in the 0 T. The fine 
proverb comparing a ‘ fair woman without discretion ’ 

1 According to Professor Macalister (Hastings, DB^^od)'. 
‘There are no modern trustworthy cases of genuine bloody 
sweat; and although in some older writings comparable instances 
are quoted, none of them are properly authenticated.’ 

2 pfumsiru and piazu are two animals which belong to the 
class represented ideographically by SAff {i.e., swine). They 
lived in reedy, marshy districts. Whether humsiru is quite 
the same as the Arabic hinzir is uncertain ; but the affinity 
must be great (Jensen, ZA 1 309). The Aramaic hezlrii is, like 
the Arabic form, derived from Babylonian ; cp references in 
Muss-Arnolt, s.v. humsiru. ‘Narrow-eyed’ (BDB) is not a 
satisfactory explanation. 
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to 'a jewel of gold in a swine's snout’ (Prov. 1122) 
may already presuppose the proximity of Gentiles who 
kept swine. This is certainly the case with the two 
most familiar NT references to swine—viz., ‘ he sent him 
into his fields to feed swine' (Lk. 1515), and ‘neither 
cast ye your pearls before the swine’ (Mt. 76). But 
we can go deeper into the meaning than this. It is 
difficult not to think that, at any rate in its present form, 
the crowning error of the 4 prodigal son ’ consisted in 
his becoming paganised 1 (an ever present danger of 
Jews in the Roman period); 4 the swine,’ as well 
as 4 the dogs ’ (note the article) in Jesus’ warning, 
are Gentiles of the class described so often in the OT 
as 4 the wicked ’ (contrast Is. 424^). Such passages are 
intelligible only at the period when both Judaism and 
the young religion of Christ were confronted by an alien 
religious system in the very midst of the sacred land. 
No more striking exhibition of this perpetual contrast 
can well be imagined than that in the narrative of the 
demoniacs of Gerasa (see Geras a). This place was 
(like Gadara) in the heathen territory of Peraea, where 
a 4 herd of many swine’ (Mt. 830 Lk. 832)—we need 
not lay stress on the too definite detail in Mk. 513 2 
( 4 about two thousand ')—was a familiar sight. 

It is probable that the story of the Gerasene 
demoniac or demoniacs has not reached us in its 
earliest form, and that the departure of the 4 legion ’ 
of demons into the half-legion of swine is a secondary 
element. 3 If so, wc gain a fresh illustration of the 
Jewish way of regarding heathenism as a ‘swinish’ 
error (see Wcizsacker’s weighty remarks, Apost. Age, 
265). The author of 2 Peter regards the immoral 
heresy of his day as just such another (2 Pet. 222, 4 
where EV 4 sow,’ $s). 

There are three references to swine in 0 which are not found 
in MT. Probably, however, they are due to corruption of the 
text. See 2 S. 17 8 (where ©b appears to insert vs rpax^la. 

neSiio ; but see Klo. ad Inc.) and 1 K .20 102238 (where the 
[<u] ves of I 3 AL and BA respectively has evidently sprung out of 
xuVes). 

The swine occupied a highly honourable place as a 
sacrificial animal in Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, but 

. , was neither sacrificed nor eaten by the 

2 . A sacred T * .... . r f J 

animal J ews - I heir feeling of repugnance was 
not shared by the Assyrians, who relished 
swine’s flesh ; 6 though the hog, which was only half- 
tamed, was not included among their ordinary domestic 
animals. 7 In Egypt the pig was unpopular, if not 
tabooed. 8 Swine were certainly kept, but only in 
certain localities— e.g. , in the district of el-Kab (the 
city of Eileithyia). Among the live stock belonging to 
Renni, whose tomb is at el-Kab, 300 swine are 
mentioned. As Renni (13th dynasty) was a prophet of 
the goddess at el-Kab (perhaps to be identified with 
Selene; cp Herod. 247), it is probable that he had to 
provide swine for sacrifice ; for swine, as Herodotus 
states, were sacrificed to Selene and Dionysus (Osiris). 
The drove of swine depicted in the tomb of Paheri 
(18th dynasty) at the same place may be for agricultural 

1 The parable is even literally accurate. That Jews were 
sometimes tempted to keep swine is proved for the time of John 
Hyrcanus by a prohibition quoted by Grotius in his comment 
on Mt. 832. 

2 Keim’s statement (Jesti von Naz. 2457) is correct; 4 the 
report of Matthew is by far the simplest, the most original.’ 
Cp Badham, S. Mark's Indebtedness, 42 / 

3 Nestle {Philo logic a Sacra, 21) suggests that the story may 
have arisen as a popular explanation of a place-name such as 
Ras el-hinzir, ‘swine's head’ (or ‘promontory’), or Tell abu- 1 - 
hinzlr, ‘ hill of the father of swine.* 

4 In this passage the reference to the wallowing of the swine 
appears to have sprung from a misreading of a well-known 
proverb (Prov. 26 n). 

6 Cp Frazer, Pansanias , 4 137 ff. 

6 On certain days it was expressly forbidden to eat it (Jastrow, 
Relzg. Bab. Ass. 3 81). Was it sacred to Bel at Nippur? See 
Peters, Nippur , 2131. 

7 Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 560. The illustration given by 
Maspero represents a sow and her litter in the reeds of the 
marshes. 

8 Erman, Egypt, 441. 


purposes. Elsewhere swine came to be regarded as 
embodiments of Set and Typhon, and were loathed 
accordingly. To the Syrians and Phoenicians, however, 
the swine was sacrosanct and its flesh prohibited (cp 
Lucian, Dea Syr. 54). Antiphanes states that it was 
sacred to Aphrodite or Astarte (Athen. 349). 

Probably it is from the European boar (Sj/s scrofa) 
that the domesticated swine of Palestine is derived, 
though this is still to some extent a matter of conjecture. 
Swine are very uncommon in Palestine, and there may 
have been the same scarcity in Jewish territory in ancient 
times on account of the repugnance of the Jews to this 
animal. This repugnance (which is shared by Moham¬ 
medans) is not to be explained on mere sanitary grounds 
(cp Plut. De Is. et Osir. 8). It is but the reverse side 
of that earlier veneration for the swine as sacrosanct} 
which also accounts for the original taboo upon swine’s 
flesh ; and the legend of the death of Adonis may be a 
primitive (Phoenician) explanation of this change of 
feeling. There is indeed some evidence among the 
Jews of a survival of the ancient feeling in certain 
quarters. As Robertson Smith has pointed out, 2 the 
strange statements in Is. 664 (cp 6617) and 663 are 
most easily explicable if the flesh of swine was partaken 
of in secret sacrificial meals. 


The correctness of this view is by no means bound up with 
his view of the date of Is. 65 f, which later criticism regards as 
belonging to the time of Nehemiah, and referring to certain 
unorthodox rites practised by some at least of the Jews and 
by the Samaritans, or the N. Arabians (Che.), and denounced by 
the adherents of a legal orthodoxy. It has also been made at 
any rate plausible by Robertson Smith that the swine, the dog, 
and the mouse (see Dog, Mouse) were the totems of the Jewish 
families which took part in the mysteries described in those 
strange prophecies. 3 

The Boar in Hebrew bears the same name as the 
swine. The Talmud for clearness uses the phrase 
Tin (cp 13 , ‘the open country,’ 

3 ' tobolrs 63 J°B394); a psalmist (Ps.S 0 i 3 [.<] <rCr 
to ooars. * s [N? ART]) once speaks of 4 the 

boar from the jungle’ 4 (i^c, EV 4 out of the wood’). 
This is in fact the more descriptive phrase. It is.in tl}e 
‘jungle’ of the Jordan, from Jericho to the Sea of 
Galilee, that the wild boar specially dwells, though he 
is also to be found in the lowlands of S. Philistia and 
Bcersheba and on the slopes of Hermon. 1 A party of 
wild boars,’ says Tristram [X'HB 54), 4 will uproot a 
whole field in a single night.’ The Assyrian storm-god 
in his fury is likened to a wild boar [humsiru) ; not 
unnaturally w*e may interpet Ps. SO 13 [14] of the havoc 
wrought in Palestine by the armies of Artaxerxes Ochus. 
Similarly in 4 Esd. 15 30 the Carmanians [(/.?'.] are 
compared to ‘the wild boars of the forest' (in one of 
the late additions to 4 Esd.); and in Enoch 8972 the 
Samaritans who attempted to prevent the rebuilding of 
the Jewish temple are symbolised by wild boars. 

A. E. S.—S. A. C.—T. K. C. 


SWORD {yT\,/iIreb ; A\&x<Mp&, 2l<t>oc)- 

In Ecclus. 46 2 poficpala (EV ‘ sw’ord) * represents 
kidon, pT3- See Javelin, 1, 5. In Job2025, bdrdk, 
pi3, lit. ‘lightning,’ is poetically used for ‘sword’ or 
‘blade’ (cp Dt. 3241). 


1 The theory of the primitive sanctity of the swine is unassail¬ 
able (cp Fish, §§ 9 jf.). Callistratus’s explanation of this 
sanctity (Plut. Sytnpos. 4 5) may be absurd ; but the fact 
remains. Cp Frazer’s important remarks in his Pausanias , 
4138; and see Clean and Unclean, § 8; Food, § 16, and 
JQR, 1902, p. 422. 

2 Kinship , 307 ff. ; RSC 2 ) 343, 357, 368. (Other illustrations 
of the subject of this article will also he found in A’A( 2 ).) 

3 [See Shaphan, Sanballat. Zerubbabel, and especially 
Crit. Bib., where the evidence relative to the captivity of the 
people of Judah and their subsequent relations to their oppressors 
is considered, and Is. 654 66 ^ 17 are restored to what the present 
writer takes to be their original form. He would gladly have 
come to other results, as the new considerations compel him to 
abandon the brilliant and plausible theory adopted from W. # R. 
Smith in Intr. Is. 366ff. — t. k. C.] 

4 On the reading see Hippopotamus. 
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Other words doubtfully or wrongly rendered ‘ sword ’ 
are : 

1. sela/t, Joel 2 s; RV ‘ weapons’ (EV’s usual rendering). 

‘Dart’ would be better to send, shoot). So In Xeh. 

4 17 [11], and elsewhere, ‘weapon ’ should be ‘dart ’(©hna fioKis). 

2. mckerdh , TOC, Gen. 49 5b So AVmg-, RV. The mean- 
ing is suitable ; hut the sense has no philological justification 
(see Spurrell’s note). See Shechem. 

3. resahy HSI, Ps. 42 10 [11]; naTaOKdcrou {~d\acr6ai [K c -a]) ; 
AVmg., ‘ Or, killing ’; RVmg., ‘ Or, crushing.’ Baethgen agrees 
with RV, comparing 02 3 [4]. See Che. I’s.fi), We. SHOT, on 
the text of both passages. 

The htfreb or sword (the sheath of which was called 
“)«n, t£ar, or pj, nadan) was suspended from the girdle 
(Gen. IS22 1 S. 17 39 2013 2 S. 208 ), probably on the left 
thigh (ep Judg. 3 i 6 , with Moore’s note), as was also 
usual with the Assyrians (see Layard, quoted below) 
and the Greeks. Though so frequently mentioned in 
the O l’, we need not infer that it was in very common 
use ; the sword cannot have been so easy to make as 
the arrow (see Weapons, § 2) or Spear. Nor must 
we suppose that an instrument of the same size and shape 
is always intended by hireb ; the same word may have 
denoted the most primitive form of sword, as well as 
the later knife-like weapons (cp Josh. 62 and see Knife, 

2), including scimitars and the longer poniards. 

Taking a wider survey of the evolution of the sword, 
we notice that the earliest form of this weapon was of 
wood ; the antelope's horn, merely sharpened, which is 
still used in every part ot the East where the material 
can be procured, may also, as a writer in Kitto suggests 
( Bibl. Cycl.), have served the same purpose. The 
Egyptian soldiers of the first Theban Empire were 
armed in some cases with wooden swords (Maspero, 
Dazon of Civilisation , 452), and swords of heavy wood 
are said to be still used in Nubia ; in Mexico and 
Yucatan the wooden sword was provided with a flint 
edge, and ‘ the destructive powers of this formidable 
weapon are frequently dwelt upon by the early Spaniards’ 
(Wilson, Prehistoric Man , 1 190). Later, bronze and 
iron were used. 

The sword, however, would not appear to have been 
a favourite weapon in ancient times. Where it is 
found, it seems to be carried as a rule as an additional 
security. The Chaldman soldiers, whose equipment 
was of the rudest kind, though they seem to have used 
the dagger, did not apparently carry a sword (see 
Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 722). According to Erman 
(Life in Anc. Egypt, 516), the swords (hiupu) imported 
into Egypt in the eighteenth dynasty came from Syria. 
Wilkinson (Anc. Egypt , 1 210 f.) gives the following j 
description of the Egyptian sword : 

* The Egyptian sword was straight and short, from two-and- 
a-half to three feet in length, having apparently a double edge, l 
and tapering to a sharp point; and Herodotus compares the | 
sword of Cilicia to that of Egypt. It was used for cut and 
thrust : but on some occasions they held it downwards, and 
stabbed as with a dagger. The handle was plain, hollowed in 
the centre, and gradually increasing in _ thickness at either 
extremity’ (cp the picture of the storming of Dapuru, the 
fortress of the Beta, by Rameses 1 1 ., reproduced above, col. 
1223). 

This is very like the sword of the bronze age as we 
find it elsewhere (cp the bronze swords given in Evans, 
The Ancient Bronze of Great Britain , 273-300 ; Wilson, 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland , 1 352). Like other 
bronze swords it is without cross-piece 1 or handguards ; 
and like these, in spite of what Wilkinson says, it was 
perhaps ‘intended for stabbing and thrusting rather 
than for cutting’ (Lubbock, Prehistoric Tiniest, 30). 2 I 
The swords of the Mediterranean pirates seem to have 
been of the same kind (Wilkinson, 246 ; cp WMM, 

1 Cp the earlier broadsword of the ante-Norman period ; see ! 
Evans, Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe , 1 31 jff. 

2 ‘ The handles of the bronze swords are very short, and could 
not have been held comfortahly by hands as large as ours, a 
characteristic much relied oh by those who attribute the intro¬ 
duction of bronze into Europe to a people of Asiatic origin ’ j 
(Lubbock, op. cit.). 


As. u. Eur. 375); and we meet with it again on the 
silver patera found by Gen. di Cesnola ( Cyprus , 
pi. xix., opp. p. 276) at Curium. 1 For cutting, a 
curved sword, like a sickle, was often used. In the 
nineteenth dynasty the Pharaoh himself is represented 
as fighting. ‘ He even takes part in the hand-to-hand 
fight, and his dagger and sickle-shaped sword are close 
at hand’ (Erman, Anc . Egypt , 527).- The Assyrians, 
whose martial equipment was remarkable, used swords 
of various kinds and sizes. The spearman, besides his 
spear and shield, often carried a short sword in his belt 
(Maspero, Ancient Egypt and Assyria , 321). Hut 
Assyrian soldiers also used long swords ; ' the swords 
were worn on the left side, and suspended by belts 
passing over the shoulders, or round the middle ’ 

I (Layard, Nineveh and its Remains , 2342) ; some of the 
! swords have quite a modern appearance (see Ball, Light 
j from the East , 199). That amongst the Israelites the 
I sword was sometimes slung in the same way seems to 
be shown by such passages as 1 S. 17 39 2 S. 208 1 K. 
20 11. Both sword and sheath amongst the Egyptians, 
and Assyrians were often highly ornamented (see 
Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt , I210, Layard, Nineveh and its 
Remains , 2298 ; cp also the poniards found in the 
coffin of ‘Ah-hotep, as shown in Maspero, F.gyptian 
Archeeology, 318/, Struggle of the Nations , 97). 

Amongst the metal objects found by Bliss (A Mound 
of Many Cities, 105) were spear-heads, lance-points, 
and knives, but apparently no swords. On p. 106, 
j however, he gives what he describes as ' a large knife, 
which fitted on to a wooden handle, as a few slivers of 
wood still clinging to the end show.’ Perhaps this was 
rather a poniard. Schliemann in his Mycencean explora¬ 
tions ( Mycenee , 283) found swords the length of which 
‘ seems in a great many cases to have exceeded three 
feet . . . ; they are in general not broader than our 
rapiers.’ But, strange to say, he found no swords on 
the supposed site of Troy (see Ilios, 483). At Hissarlik 
* weapons of copper and bronze occur frequently—lance- 
heads, daggers, arrow-heads, knives, if we may designate 
these as weapons—but no swords’ (Preface by Prof. 
Virchow, xii). The reputed sword of Goliath was 
preserved as a sacred object in a sanctuary (1 S. 21 8/ ). 
There are Babylonian parallels (see Goliath, § 3), and 
Lubbock ( Origin of Civilisation ( 5 ), 323) points out that 
to some'peoples the sword itself has been an object of 
veneration and even of worship. M. A. c. 

SYCAMINE TREE (cyKAAMNOC, Lk.l 76 +) is, as 
all agree, the mulberry, that being the invariable 
meaning of the Greek word (Cels. 1 288 ff.). 

Both the black and the white mulberry {Mortis nigra L. and 
M. alba L.) are at this day commonly cultivated in Palestine. 
The Greek name is probably derived from Heb. C'Ejpt?, sikmim , 
though this denotes a different tree—the sycomore or fig-mul¬ 
berry. The Mishnic name for the mulberry is n-Pl- * Mulberry 
trees’ as a rendering for is a mere guess. Cp Mul¬ 
berry Trees. N- 

SYCHAR (cyx&P [Ti. \VH]), mentioned in the 
account of the conversation of Jesus with a Samaritan 
woman (J11. 4 s). It was a 'city of Samaria,’ and it 
was 1 near the piece of ground (xioptov) which Jacob 
gave to his son Joseph.’ ‘ Jacob’s fountain ’ (^77717) was 
there, by which we are told that Jesus sat, 1 wearied 
with his journey.’ From the expression ‘a city . . . 
called Sychar ’ (cp 11 54. ‘a city called Ephraim’) we 
may plausibly assume that the place referred to was 
not very well known. On the other hand, it is not 
impossible that the redactor of the Gospel may have 
misread the manuscript which lay before him, and that, 
not knowing any places called Sychar and Ephraim, he 

1 The weapons of Cyprus were greatly prized *, ‘ Alexander 
had a Cyprus sword given him by the king of Citium, and 
praised for its lightness and good quality ’ (p. 10). ^ 

2 Cp the curved sabre of Rammfm (Adad)-Nirari I.; Maspero, 
Struggle 0/ the Nations, 6 07; Ball, Light from the East, 133. 
The Etruscans also used the curved sword ; Dennis, The Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria , 1 201 2 442. 
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may have modified the phraseology so as to suit these 
apparently obscure places. 1 Naturally there has been 
much debate as to this ‘ eity called Sychar,’ otherwise 
unmentioned ; and the theory which has the first claim 
to be considered is that which identifies 4 Sychar ’ with 
(rvxepi (Sychem)— i.e ., the ehief eity of the Samaritans, 
Sheehem. 

From the time of Eusebius, no doubt has been 
entertained as to the identity of ‘Jacob’s fountain.’ It 
_ , _ is called later in the gospel narrative a 

Sheehem™ we ^ ( 0 /^ a P = ")N2< bb'er), and this double 
title is, in fact, applicable to the vener¬ 
able 4 Jacob’s Well’ of our day, if the various reports of 
travellers are correct. It is no doubt rain-water that 
produces the softness claimed for the water of ‘Jacob's 
Well * ; but it may nevertheless also be true that, as 
Conder says, the well fills by infiltration. 2 Few of the 
sacred sites in Palestine thrill one so much as this, because 
of the beauty of the narrative with which it is connected, 
and because of the unquestioning and universal accept¬ 
ance of the early tradition. Jacob's Well is situated 
m. E. of Nablus, noo yards from the traditional 
tomb of Joseph (Josh. 2432). It is beneath one of the 
ruined arches of the church which Jerome, as we shall 
see (§ 2), speaks of, and is reached by a few rude steps, 
being some feet below the surface. The situation is 
very appropriate, if the well was designed for the use of 
the workers in the grain-fields of el-Mahna ; 3 for it is at 
the point where the Vale of Nablus merges into the 
plain of el-Mahna. The reputation of its water for 
sanctity and for healthfulness might conceivably have 
led a woman to go there from Sheehem (if Sychar = 
Sheehem) to draw' water, although the well was ‘deep.’ 
A doubt may, indeed, arise as to whether the city of 
Sheehem could have been described by the narrator as 
4 near the piece of land which Jacob gave to Joseph,’ if 
this piece of land enclosed the present 4 Jacob’s Well’ 
and 4 Joseph’s Tomb.’ It would seem, however, that a 
writer w ho had the statement of Gen. 33 18-20 in his 
mind would almost inevitably speak of the 4 piece of 
land ’ as near Sheehem ; for the writer of that passage 
(w'e assume the text to be correct) certainly suggests 
that Sheehem and Jacob’s purchased estate were near 
together. If, therefore, our present 4 Jacob’s Well ’ was 
already known by that name in the time of the evangel¬ 
ist (or the writer on whom the evangelist relies) there is 
no difficulty in the statement that Sychar (if Sychar = 
Sheehem) was near Jacob’s possession. Nor can we, 
in accordance with the tenor of the narrative, venture 
to place ‘the city’ very near Jacob’s Well, for Jesus’ 
disciples, who had gone away into the city to buy food, 
returned (Jn. 48 27) only after Jesus had had a conversa¬ 
tion with the woman, which we cannot well suppose to 
have been a short one. 

If ‘Sychar’ were the only somewhat improbable 
place-name in the Fourth Gospel, it might perhaps be 
rash to question the accuracy of the reading ; but 
A^non, Salim, Ephraim all warn us to caution in the 
treatment of ‘Sychar.’ Jerome long ago ascribed the 
reading to the error of a copyist, nor has modern 
criticism disproved the possibility of his hypothesis. 4 
It is, however, in the document used by the redactor 
of our Gospel, not in the Gospel itself, that we may 

1 It is remarkable, however, that in Gen. 33 18, as the text 
stands, the well-known Sheehem is described in a way which 
would rather befit an obscure place like 4 Sychar ’ (on the 
assumption that * Sychar * is right). 

2 Cp G. A. Smith, HG 374; and papers on the water of 
Jacob’s Well, PEFQ , 1897, pp. 67, 149, 196. ‘The source of 
supply to the well has not been accurately ascertained, hut it is, 
doubtless, greatly due to percolation and rainfall,’ Barclay, 68. 

3 Trumbull, PEFQ , 1897, p. 149. 

4 ‘Transient Sichem, non ut plerique errantes legunt Sichar, 

quae nunc Neapolis appellatur' (Ep. 86). ‘ Hebraice Sichem 

dicitur, ut Johannes quoque Evangelista testatur ; licet vitiose, 
ut Sichar legatur, error inolevit ’ ( Queest. in Gen. cap. 48 , no. 22). 
‘Sichar conclusio sive ramus. Conrupte autem pro Sichem . . . 
ut Sichar legeretur, usus optinuit ’ (OS 66 20). 
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suppose the corruption to have arisen. The text may 
have become indistinct, and the redactor may have 
misread ‘Sychar’ for ‘Sychem.’ 

To suppose that the narrator, being an allegorist, deliberately 
changed ‘Sichem’ into ‘Sychar’ in order to suggest that the 
Samaritan religion was a 4 lie ’ stker; cp Hah. 2 18), or that 
the Samaritans were ‘ drunkards ’ (sikkdrim, cp Is. 28 1), is rash 
in the extreme. The latter suggestion (Reland) is absurdly 
inappropriate, for Is. 28 1 relates to the nobles of ancient 
Samaria, and has nothing to do with Sheehem. (Cp, however, 
Gospels, § 54 y.) 

The above, however, is not the only solution of the 
problem of Sychar. By a curious coincidence it 
g , happens (a) that early Christian travellers 
i. , r in Palestine speak of a Sichar distinct from 
fr m. 0 Sichem, ( 6 ) that the Talmud several times 
She hem s P ea ^ s a Suchar, and (c) that at the 
* present day the name ’Askar is found in the 
neighbourhood of Jacob’s Well. 

(a) As to the early travellers’ notices, it is almost enough 
to refer to G. A. Smith’s compact and lucid summary. 
Every one who either has, or desires to have, an intelligent 
delight in biblical geography knows this writer’s Historical 
Geography , and may therefore be aware that the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim (about 333 a.d.) speaks of a Sychar, about 1 R. m. from 
Sheehem. The pilgrim also says that the monument of Joseph 
was at the place called Sichem, by Neapolis at the foot of Mt. 
Gerizim. The abbot Daniel (1106-1107) speaks of 4 the hamlet 
of Jacob called Sichar. Jacob’s Well is there. Near this place, 
not half a verst away, is the town of Samaria ... at present 
called Neapolis.’ Fetellus (1130) says, 4 A mile from Sichem is 
the town of Sychar; in it is the fountain of Jacob, which, 
however, is a well.' John of Wurzburg (1160-1170) says, 
4 Sichem is to-day called Neapolis. Sichar is E. of Sichem.’ 
Quaresmius (about 1630) gives the report of Brocardus (1283) 
that 4 to the left(N.) of Jacob’s Well’ he saw ‘a certain large 
city deserted and in ruins, believed to have been that ancient 
Sichem ’; the natives told him that they now call the place 
IstarJ 

In addition to other notices we may add the Itinerary 
of Jerusalem (333 a.d. ), which places Sychar at the 
distance of mille passus from Neapolis, and the follow¬ 
ing testimony of Eusebius (OS 297 26) : ‘ Sychar, before 
Neapolis, near the piece of ground, etc., where Christ 
according to John discoursed with the Samaritan woman 
by the fountain ; it is shown to this day,’ to his trans¬ 
lation of which Jerome adds (OS 154 31) in lieu of the 
closing words, ‘ where now a church has been con¬ 
structed. ’ 2 The latter statement, it may be said in 
passing, throws back considerably the date of the 
belief in the traditional Jacob's Well. It should also 
be noticed that Eusebius in the same work writes thus 
of Sychem or Sheehem : 4 The place is shown in the 
suburbs of Neapolis, where, too, the Tomb of Joseph 
is shown’ (OS '290 56), with which compare this state¬ 
ment of Eusebius on BctXat'os ^UkL/juov (the Oak of 
Sheehem = the present hamlet of Balata): 4 It is shown 
in the suburbs of Neapolis at the Tomb of Joseph ’ 
(OS 23769). Now if the Tomb of Joseph was in the 
suburbs of Neapolis, surely the Well of Joseph must 
have been there too. Both Tomb and Well were 
certainly placed in the traditional 4 piece of land ’ 
purchased by Jacob, ‘before Sheehem.’ It may be 
added that there is abundant evidence in the texts of 
early and mediaeval pilgrims for identifying Sychar and 
Sychem (see //G373, n. 1). 

(h) It was long ago pointed out by Lightfoot (t 1675) that the 
Talmud mentions a place called Suchar (*^315, or Sichar 

(“I2‘D> N-:irD)> an d a fountain of Suchar ("□ID py), and a plain 
of En Suchar ("oid py nypn)- It was from En Suchar (fountain 
of S.) or the plain of En Suchar that the Passover sheaf and the 
two Pentecostal loaves were brought to Jerusalem during the 
war of Aristobulus II. against Hyrcanus II. (Palm kammd , 
82^; Mena hath , 64^). The other references (Baba t/u'si'a, 42a 
[Pesdhim, 31^] and 8 Nidcia, 36a; Hullin , i8/>) relate to a 
time when the Samaritan population had no doubt given place 


1 HG 369 f. ‘Askar must be meant. Cp a similar uncertainty 
about the pronunciation of another Palestinian name (Lachish). 

2 Cp Jerome, Ep. 86, ‘Et ex latere montis Garizim exstructam 
circum puteum Jacob intravit ecclesiam.’ The church built over 

the well was visited by Antoninus Martyr near the end of the 
sixth century, and again in the seventh century by Arculphus, 
and in the eighth by Willibald. The ruins of the church have 
doubtless raised the bottom of the w'ell. 
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to a Jewish. 1 That at the lime referred to by the evangelist a 
Samaritan population occupied Sychar is explained by the fact 
that under Herod the Great, Archelaus, and the Roman pro¬ 
curators, the Samaritans were able to recover from ihe fearful 
blow dealt to them by the vindictive John Hyrcanus. 

It is difficult not to conjecture that the localities 
intended in the Talmud are the Sahil el-’Askar (Plain of 
el-’Askar) and the’Ain el-’Askar (Fountain of el-'Askar) 
discovered early last century by Berggren. Though 
Prof. G. A. Smith does not mention this evidence, it is 
hardly likely that he rejects it. 

(c) On the slope of Mt. Ebal, about m. ENE. 
from Nablus and little more than half a mile N. from 
Jacob's Well, is a little hamlet called ’Askar, with rock- 
tombs and a fine spring called ’Ain el-'Askar (or el- 
’Asgar). The neighbouring plain, too, bears the name 
Sahil el-’Askar. It is tempting to think that this is the 
Sychar of the Fourth Gospel (cp Conder, Tentwork, 
175). Not only does it at once virtually prove the tradi¬ 
tional Jacob's Well to be the true one, but it seems also 
to show conclusively that the evangelist had a singularly 
minute and accurate knowledge of the scene of his 
narrative, and this suggests in turn that the narrative 
itself may be, at least, founded on fact. It is true, 
there still remains the difficulty that nothing is said of a 
Sychar distinct from Sychem before the fourth century ; 
that Eusebius's language is indecisive ; and that Jerome, 
the most learned scholar of his time, and, like Eusebius, 
a resident in Palestine, maintains that Sychar is a bad 
reading ; but perhaps the evidence of the Talmud and 
of the native nomenclature may plausibly be held to 
counterbalance this. Von Raumer, Ewald, Keim, 
Furrer, Lightfoot, etc., adopt this theory. 

The disputants on either side may sometimes have 
been unduly influenced by their interest in the question, 
« « , . Did the fourth evangelist make great 

mistakes in his geography ? 1 he author 
of Supernatural Religion, for instance (<*-), 2421 [pop. 
ed. 531]), whose tone is not altogther dispassionate, 
holds that the mention of a city of Samaria called Sychar 
is one of several geographical errors which show the author 
not to be a disciple of Jesus, or indeed a Jew. There is 
another point of view, however, already briefly referred 
to. The Fourth Gospel, as it now stands, may have 
several errors in names ; but these errors may not be due 
to the writer, whose work has been edited and largely 
transformed by a redactor. It is most unlikely that the 
city which fills such a prominent place in the narrative 
of Jn. 4 should be any other than Shechem. Sychar is 
most probably incorrect, and it is a mere coincidence 
that the Talmud contains the name -1213— i.e ., probably 
Sychar—and that the native nomenclature has preserved 
the name ’Askar. How n;rD. ‘Sychar,’ is to be ex¬ 
plained, is by no means clear ; it can, of course, have 
no connection with czrJ, Shechem. ’Askar, however, 
may quite well have grown out of Suchar ; the’Ain, as 
G. A. Smith well remarks, a may quite well represent an 
original 'Elif. It is one of the many plays on names 
discernible in the Arabic nomenclature, 'Askar being a 
common Arabic word for ‘soldier, army.’ Cp Taylor, 
Pirke AbothS-\ 170. T. K. c. 


SYCHEM (cyxeM [Ti. WH], Acts 7 16; Sychemite, 
6 Suye/u. [UNA], Judith 5 16 AV, RV Shechemite) AV, RV 
Shechem ( q . vi ). 

SYCOMORE (cykomopga ; Ek.l 9 4 t) and SYCO- 

MORES (C'lppU*, sikmlm , 1 K. 10 27 1 Ch. 27 28 2 Cb. 1 15 0 27 Is. 
0 10 [9] Am. 7 i 4 t, and nilCpC*, likmUth, Ps. 7 S47 1 ). 

wrongly renders by avKafjuvos (-jj in R of Ps. 78 47, - a in 
Am.), a word which is probably derived from sikmlm, but denotes 
the mulberry. Sikmdh (ilPjpi?) and Aram, sekmd, on the other 
hand, denote a quite different tree— Ficus sy com orus, L.—whose 
leaves to some extent resemble those of the mulberry, but its 
fruits those of the fig. 


1 Delitzsch, ‘Talmud. Studien, 8, Sichem and Sychar,’ Zt.f. 
Luther* Theot. 17 [1856] 240 cp Neub. Giogr. 170 /. 

2 In opposition to Robinson, Later Researches , 133. 
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From the deep shade cast by its spreading branches the 
sycomore is a favourite tree in Egypt and Syria, being 
often planted along roads and near houses. It bears a 
sweet, edible fruit, somewhat like that of the common fig, 
but produced in racemes on the older boughs. The apex 
of the fruit is sometimes removed, or an incision made 
in it, to produce earlier ripening. This is the process 
denoted by the verb balas (cp;) in Am. 7 i 4 (cp Fig, § 3). 
The sycomore, as a common and a lowland tree, is 
repeatedly contrasted with the more valued and majestic 
mountain cedars ( 1 K. IO27, etc.). At the present time, 
it grows in Palestine mainly on the coast and in the 
Jordan valley (PPP 411). Cp Amos, § 2, end* 
Prophet, § 35. 

The British ‘sycamore,’ which is a species of maple, is of 
course an entirely different tree. n. M. 

SYELUS (hcyhAoc [B*A], h cynoAoc [B alb ]) t 
i Esd. 18 = 2 Ch. 358 , Jkhikl, 7. 

SYENE (rmp, iT 31 p). Ezek. 29 10 threatens de¬ 
struction to Egypt ‘from Migdol [to] Syene (RV 
Seveneh) and even unto the border of Ethopia ’ (thus 
EV m s ) ; similarly 306 without the reference to Ethiopia. 
Cornill, following 0 , sees the same name in 30 16 : ‘ Syene 
(reading po*. swn , for po. Sin) shall have great pain,’ 
[1 Thebes—that is to say, even the most remote cities of 
Egypt shall tremble (in 5 15, however, Cornill keeps 
Sin as Pelusium). Cp also Sin, Sinim. S'U'eneh, 
or S e wcneh (n;p or n;p), is rendered in Ezek. ^.vqv-q 
(A. ~07 )vt) [cp <5 in Ts. - 133 , see SEBA], E01U71/J7) in 0 , 
Syene , Vg. , and the context shows that this is correct; 
cp especially the allusion to the Ethiopian frontier with 
Strabo, 32, 118, 669, 693, 787 ; Jos. PJ iv. IO5 ; ITin. 
v. 10 11. The ancient Egyptians wrote Swn, Su'mv, 
Swnt (no safe etymology of the name is possible) ; cp 
Brugsch, Did. Gt'ogr. 666 ; the Coptic form is COYAN. 
The Arabs rendered this Uswdn(u ) ; the modern ortho¬ 
graphy is Asuuin. The Massoretic punctuation is, 
evidently, taken from the Greek form, which also the 
English Bible has taken from the Versions. 

This cataract-city seems to have been very old ; but 
it was completely eclipsed by the capital of the nome, 
the island-city of Elephantine (Egyptian Yebu), directly 
opposite. Syene does not seem to have been more than 
the landing-stage for the famous quarries, from which 
the ancient Egyptians cut e.g. most of their obelisks. 
The stone, however, they called ‘stone of Elephantine,* 
and the troops guarding the Nubian frontier had their 
headquarters in that island-city. Herodotus therefore 
does not mention Syene, not because he had not been 
there (Savce, Journ. Phil. 14 271), but because for him 
it belonged to Elephantine. The great garrison of 
Elephantine, of which he speaks, must have had its 
quarters mostly around Syene (not on the island) to 
protect the desert roads alongside of the cataracts against 
inroads of the nomadic Ethiopians. It is the more re¬ 
markable that Ezekiel knows the name of Syene and its 
importance as a frontier-fortress. Under the Romans 
Syene came more into prominence, receiving a garrison 
of 3 cohorts (Strabo, 817) ; Juvenal lived there in exile 
as governor of the city. Elephantine still had the 
temples. Under the Arabs Elephantine was deserted, 
and Syene became a very considerable town, lacing the 
point of arrival for the caravans from the Sudan. 
Modern Asuan (Aswan) is a very small town, owing to 
the decline of the caravan trade ; its population, which 
had fallen to 6000, is said to be now about 10,000. 
The most remarkable antiquities are the tombs of the 
monarehs of Elephantine (beginning from dyn. 6) on 
the mountain opposite, discovered in 1885, large Arab 
cemeteries, and the quarries. w. M. M. 

SYMEON (cYMeooN [Ti. WH], Lk. 3 3 o Actsl 3 i 
15 14 RV, AV Simeon (q.v., 4-6.) 

SYNAGOGUE. The term synagogue conveys a 
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narrower and a broader meaning : in the broader mean¬ 
er ing, a synagogue is a local community in 
‘ its corporate capacity and as under religious 
and more or less civil jurisdiction ; in the narrower, it is 
the building with its assemblies and services. Naturally, 
the two meanings often merge into one. The designa¬ 
tion common to both is kfai&seth. 

The Heb. HD 33 , and the Aram. NPl'jbS, 1 are derived from D 33 
and Cb 3 respectively, * to gather ’; hence they strictly corre¬ 
spond to the Gk. owaywyij, 2 ‘congregation’ or ‘assembly.’ 
The narrower meaning is expressed also by fCpSn JV2, Arain. 

'2, and in Gk. by irpoaevxv^ ovvayatyiov (Philo, 2591 
1 675), npoacvKTtjptov (Philo, 2 168), and <rajS/Sarciov (Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 0 2). 

At first, the church also seems to have been called 
synagogue. 4 Ja. 22 is often quoted as evidence ; but it 
may well be questioned whether ‘ assembly ’ {as eirurvva- 
yojy^v, in Heb. 10 25) would not meet all the requirements 
of the passage {so v. Soden, HC on Ja. 22). Of more 
weight is the fact that the Ebionites called their church 
‘ synagogue ’ ; that the anti-Jewish Marcionites inscribed 
upon one of their church-buildings : cvvaywyr) Map/aw v- 
lctCov KLOfi{r) s) Xeftafiwv ; 5 and that in patristic literature 
1Tvvayuyr) is occasionally used for the church. 6 That 
the church abandoned the term in flavour of €KK\7)<ria 
may be accounted for by the fact of the separation of 
the two faiths ; the two terms are used interchangeably 
in the LXX, and ex/cX^cna was like and unlike enough 
to be just the designation wanted. Schiirer thinks that 
the word ecclesia was adopted because of its deeper 
ideal and spiritual significance (see GVI 2433, and cp 
Assembly, Church). 

The origin of the synagogue as an organised religious 
community is bound up with the general history of Israel 

2 Origin after the exile < cp Government, §§ 25-31). 

° ‘ When the assemblies first began, and when 

buildings were first set aside for this specific purpose, 
cannot be definitely stated. It seems most probable 
that the assemblies originated during the exile (cp 
Wellh. 193). In strange environment, and in 

default of a centre of worship, something of this sort in 
a limited form and extent must be presupposed to 
account for the religious zeal that emanated from the 
exiles. Whether, on the return to Palestine, any need 
was felt for such assemblies, the sanctuary becoming 
now again the centre of worship, may well be ques¬ 
tioned. The activities of Nehemiah and Ezra and the 
introduction of the Law must in time, and in connection 
with the springing up of Jewish communities outside 
of Jerusalem, have given a new occasion for them (see 
Canon, § 18). No reference to the institution of the 
synagogue, however, is met with in the canonical or 
apocryphal books of the OT except Ps. 748 , where 
vwade cl (s** nyn) is best taken as meaning ‘ sacred 
meeting-places,’ and as belonging to the Maccabean 
period. (See Che. Psalms^, ad loc., but cp Psalms, § 
28, v.) In NT times the synagogue is already a well- 

1 The rabbinical references will appear in the course of the 
article. 

2 Jos. Ant. xix. 6 3 ; BJn. vii. 3 3. In the NT avvaytayr} 

occurs fifty-six times ; with the broader meaning in twelve cases: 
Mk. 13 9 il Mt. 10 17, Lk. 21 12 Mt. 23 34 Lk. 8 41 1*2 11 Acts 6992 
2219 2(3 it Rev. 2g 39. Of the remaining forty-four cases it 
means ‘assembly’ twice: Acts 13 42 (not in BN A) Ja. 22; and 
the synagogue-huilding and its services in the others : Mk. 1 21 
1 23 I! Lk. 4 33, 1 29 (I Lk. 4 38, 1 30 II Lk. 4 44, 3 1 !l Mt. 12 9, Lk. 66 
6 2 II Mt. 13 54 , Lk. 4 16 12 39 || Mt. 23 6, Lk. 20 46 (doublet 1143) 
Mt. 423 (doublet 935) 625 Lk. 4 15 20 28 7 s 13 10 Jn. 659 18 20 
Acts 9 20 13 5 14 14 1 15 ^i 17 110 17 18 4 7 19 26 19 sf. 

3 Acts 16 13 16; Philo, 2523^, irpoaevxrj implies the Heb. 
n^SJTTVS, of which it is ©’s translation in Is. 567 (quoted in 
Mt. 21 13) ; but as a designation of the synagogue it is not found 
■until late. 

4 Epiphan. Hcer. 30 18: owayioyrjv Se ovtoi Ka\ov<rt ttjv 

eavThiv €KK\r)<rLa.v Kat oixl eKic\7)0‘iav. 

5 Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions greegues et latines, 
t. 3. n. 2558, quoted by Schiir. GPU 3 ), 2443. 

6 Cp Harnack, Z\PT, 1876, pp. 104^; Zahn, Gesck. NT 
Kan. 2 (1883) 165 ; Einl. 1 66 f. 
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known institution with a hoary past ; * Moses from 
generations of old (eV ycve&v dpxaiiov) has in every city 
those that proclaim him, being read in the synagogues 
every Sabbath ’ (Acts 15 21). (For full references in NT 
see § 1 n. 4 ; see, further, § 8.) 

In considering the function and organisation of the 
synagogue, it will greatly conduce to clearness if the 

3 Function distinction between the broader and the 

etc * narrower meaning of the term is observed. 

'The synagogal assemblies and services 
presuppose the existence of an organised Jewish com¬ 
munity of which they form an essential part. The wider 
function is evident in dTrotrvvdycoyos, 1 put out of the 
synagogue’ (Jn. 922 1242 I62), which means more than 
mere exclusion from the synagogal assemblies — viz., 
exclusion from social and religious intercourse, that is, 
from community life (cp Excommunication). The 
wider function included not only the religious but also 
the civil and municipal affairs of the community. The 
distinction between secular and religious is foreign to 
Judaism. Mishnic legislation throughout presupposes 
Jewish control of civil life [NSdarim 5 s, Mtgilla 3 1) ; 
but this is ideal, and could not actually prevail except 
in towns where the Jewish population preponderated. 
Where that was not the case the organised synagogal 
community was found bv the side of the civil. In the 
former case, the synagogal officials were identical with 
those of the town ; in the latter case, they only ruled 
more or less the Jewish portion of it. Larger towns had 
more than one synagogal community. In Jerusalem, 
for example, according to Acts 69, the Hellenistic Jews 
had either two or five separate organisations, represent- 
ing aggregations homogeneous in nationality or condition 
(cp Schiirer, l.c. 2430/. 176 Jp.). 

Members of the synagogal community (npjrn *:2, 
BZkoroth 55) were subject to discipline and punishment 

4 Govern by the synagogal government. The local 
ment governing body, within whose jurisdiction 

it lay to try disciplinary cases, was called 
beth din, p n*2, ‘court,’ or (its Gk. equivalent) san¬ 


hedrin , pinjpi 1 (TvvbbpLov , ‘council’ (Mt. 622 IO17 Mk. 
189); also PovXif) (Jos. BJ\\. 14 1). It was composed 
of twenty-three members in larger towns; and in 
smaller, of seven members (cp Government, § 31 ; 
and see Schiir. 2176 ff.). The members were called 
‘elders’ {irpec^inepoi, Lk. 7 3 ) or ‘rulers’ (dpxovres, 
Mt. 91823 Lk. 841), and the chief yepovcridpx'rjs (see 
Schiir. 346/.). 

The chief methods of punishment were (a) scourging, 
(£) excommunication, and (c) death. 

{a) Scourging (n'*i3p [Makkoth, 3 12], Gk. pLaartyou 
[Mt. 10 17 2334] and Slpcj [Acts 22 19 Mk. 13 9]) was in¬ 
flicted in the synagogue building by the synagogue 
attendant (npjrn ftn, virypiTys, Makk ., ibid.). The minor 
offences for which it was administered are given in 
Makkoth 3 1 ff. The number of stripes was forty save 
one [Makk. 3 io, 2Cor.ll24, Jos. A nt. iv. 821). The 
tribunal competent to decide upon the punishment is 
variously given as consisting of three or twenty-three 
members ( Sanhedrin , l2). y 

(£) The punitive exclusion of unsubmissive members 
of the Jewish community is met with already in Ezra 
108 ; it was to be the means by which to keep exclusive 
Judaism intact. There seems to have been at first (so 
in NT times) but one form of excommunication—viz., 
herein (Din), 3 ‘ban,’ that is, absolute exclusion from 
the synagogal community. Its origin and conception 
lie in the OT (see Ban). Hfrem and its Gk. equivalent 


1 Sanhedrin , 1 $f .; the two terms pinJD and p n'3 are used 
interchangeably ; and p n*3 should not be limited to the lowest 
tribunal, as is done by Weber, Jiid. Theol. 141. 

2 Scourging by Roman officials, referred to in NT (Mt. 20 19 
Jn. 19 1), is not considered here. 

3 For the rabbinical use of cnn» which does not differ from OT 
usage (see Ban), cp Jastrow, Diet., s.v. 
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dvdOcfia mark an object as * devoted,' or under the curse 
of God and deserving death (cp Holtznmnn, Neu/est. 
Zeitgesch. 150). 

l/erem meant, in fact, the penalty q{ death, and its infliction 
was prevented only by lack of power. We must take it that the 
NT terms atftopbvetM£ctv, ex/ 3 aAAaE to orop.a (Lk. 0 22), 
dirotruvayutyoi' yiveaBat or jroieiE (Jn. 9 22 12 42 16 2), and 
dvdOefia or avadepLari^eiv (Rom. 9 3 1 Cor. 12 3 16 22 Gal. 1 8/1 
Aik. H71 Acts 23 12 14 21), all contain this meaning. 1 

(c) The tribunal composed of twenty-three members 
was competent to inflict the penalty of death ( Sank . 1 4), 
and it is most probable that excommunication was pro¬ 
nounced by it; if so, ‘shall incur the penalty of the 
judgment’ (Zvoxos &rrat ry Kplaei), Mt. 622, refers to 
the lighter punishment of scourging ; ‘ shall incur the 
penalty of the council’ (Hvoxos Zgtcu T<p avvedpUp), to 
the severer punishment of excommunication or death. 

The Mishna mentions a second kind of excommunication-* 
viz., nidduy , * isolation,’called also by its Aram, equivalent 

sammattd , NJTCC?. Its main purpose seems to have been to 
guard the dignity and authority of the rabbinical teacher; it 
might be imposed for disobedience to a rabbinic decision, for an 
impertinent remark lo a teacher, or for failure to greet him 
properly. It might be imposed by a mere hint — for instance, by 
saying, ‘ I have never known thee ! ’ or ‘Some one is calling thee 
outside !’ The Gemara mentions a third kind of excommunica¬ 
tion—viz., tiesi/hah, ns*T 3 , ‘rebuke.’ It seems to have been a 
severe reprimand uttered by a rabbi, carrying with it in Palestine 
one day’s, in Babylonia a seven days’, overhanging displeasure. 
The nidduy -ban, according to the Gemara, extended oyer a 
period of thirty days, and involved greater restraint as to inter¬ 
course, though not exclusion from the temple or synagogue 
service. But both forms are later than NT times, and they are 
too mild to represent the NT terms quoted above. 2 

Recently discovered ruins of synagogues in Northern 
Galilee, belonging probably to the second, some perhaps 
to the first, Christian century, furnish , 
scanty, but the safest, information regard- 

S h n MH° gUe ,n S architecture of ancient synagogues. 

111 ing. Xegatively, they show that the rabbinic 
directions ( Tos. M?g. 4 22/ ) that synagogues should be 
built on a height of the city and should have the entrance | 
on the E. (like the temple) had not yet come into force. 
The ruins do not lie in the most prominent positions of 
the towns, and, with the exception of the synagogue at 
irbid, whose entrance is E., they were built from N. to 
S. with the entrance on the S. On the whole, a Gr.eeo- 
Koman influence in style is noticeable. 'Pile buildings 
were quadrangular in form, divided into five or three j 
aisles by means of four or two rows of massive columns. 
The columns bore an architrave of stone, the roof was I 
of wood, and the ornamentation, especially of the 
cornices, was extremely rich, and figures of animals are 
frequently met with. The entrance was by means of 
three front portals, a larger for the centre and two smaller , 
for the sides ; the lintels have carved on them Hebrew 
inscriptions and sacred Jewish symbols. 3 

Various parts of the synagogue building, outside of Palestine, 
find occasional mention in Gk. inscriptions: e£e8pa, ‘portico’; 
Trpoj'aos, ‘vestibule’; 7rcpt/3oAos tov vnaiBpov, ‘court.’ -1 The 
synagogue of Haminam-Lif, not far from Carthage, had a mosaic 1 
floor with varied animal forms in its design (see Schtirer, 2 437, 1 

n. 26). Kaufmann has shown that both painting and sculpture 
were in use in decorating the synagogues, even at a later time, 
the lion being a favourite symbol (‘Art in the Synagogue ,' JQR 


1 It seems most probable that 1 Cor. 63-5 and 2 Cor. 26-ii do ’ 
not refer to a Jewish form of excommunication ; see Excom¬ 
munication, § 2, and cp article ‘Anathema’ in PRE(&._ 

2 See Ta'amth 3 8, Aided Katdn 3 1 f and 14-2 16/, 'Eduyoth 
56 , Aliddoth 2 2. The full details of procedure in excommuni- 1 
cation, as found in Hamburger, RE, s.v. ‘ Bann,* and in Kder- 
sheim, Life and Times 0/Jesus, 2 1R3/, are based upon a codi¬ 
fication of Talmudic law of the Middle Ages and do not illustrate 
NT times. 

3 There are eleven of these ruins : at Kefr P»ir*iin (two), Meiron, 

Irbid, Tell Hum, Kerazeh, Nebratein, el-Jish (two), Umm el- 
’Amed, and Susaf; cp PEEQ, 1878, pp. 123 ff. , PEEAfem. 1 224- 
234 240-243 251-254 396-402 414-417 ; Baed. PalS~\ pp. cxv 255-260 | 

333 (1894). It is nnt impossible that the ruin at Tell Hum (see 
Capernaum, § 3) is that of the synagogue referred to in Lk. 7 5, 

in which Jesus often taught; cp Wilson and Warren, Receraery 
of Jerusalem (1871), 342-346. 

4 In Athribi (Egypt), Mantinea, and Phocis respectively; cp 
RE/ 17 236/ 34 i 4 3 12236^ 
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9254^! [1897]). In a rabbinic description of the synagogue of 
Alexandria we meet the following terms: 'pS'C-* 0a<riAi ktj, 
basilica ; v^dSS‘1, 6 in\rj oroa, a double-colonnade; vtJC» orocu 
colonnade. 1 

The synagogue of Philippi was outside the city gate 
by a river (Acts 1613), anti a decree of Halicarnassus 
6 Site J° S * x * v * 1® 2 3) speaks of synagogues 
as customarily placed by the sea-side (on these 
passages see Pkaykk, § 4). 'Phis, however, does not 
seem to have been the usage in Palestine, nor is it taken 
account of in the ideal rabbinic legislation. Schurer’s 
contention (2444), as against Low (. 1/(7 H 7 , 1884, PP* 
167//.), that the ceremonial ablutions made the water- 
site preferable, is overdrawn. These ablutions do not 
require a river, and though orthodox Judaism now, more 
than ever, demands them, no preference is shown for 
such sites, which are, moreover, opposed to the positive 
requirement to build them on the highest point of the 
town. Neither does the position of the discovered ruins 
bear out Schtirer’s view. It would seem then that in 
foreign lands a preference was shown for sites outside 
the city (for obvious reasons), and then near the water¬ 
side ; whilst on native soil, or in strong Jewish environ¬ 
ment, a central site was chosen. 

The chief piece of furniture was the ‘ark’ (n:rn» pix, 
Aram. #ni3n, N:m) containing the scrolls of the Law 
T . and other sacred writings, which prob- 
n en r, a yy stooc ] by the wall farthest from the 
entrance. In the centre, upon a raised platform (rtZ'2, 
fir}(x.a) t stood the lectern (dvaXoyeiov, Heb. priSjN or 
The rest of the room contained wooden seats 
(*7C!:3, subsellium ; kXlpttjp) for the congregation 

(cp Jer. MLgilla , 737 foot; Kclim , 16 7). The chief 
seats of the synagogue (irpcoTOKaOedpLa) were near the 
ark, facing the people, and were occupied by those held 
in highest honour. (Mt. 236 Mk. 12 39 Lk. 11 43 20 46 ; 
Tos. Mdgillii, 421.) Schiirer (2451) takes it for granted 
that the women were seated separately in the synagogue. 
This is not at all certain ; such evidence as there is 
points the other way. That the Talmud and all the 
ancient sources should not mention such an arrange¬ 
ment is hardly accidental, and the facts gathered by 
Low (. 1 /( 7117 , 1884, 3647^!) show a prominent activity 
of woman in the synagogal service ; to these should be 
added what Schurer himself mentions ( 3 50), that they 
could bear the titles of honour, dpxwwdyuyos and 
mater synagogie , and could sit in the seats of honour in 
the synagogue (2451). The present writer has pointed 
out elsewhere (‘ Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult,’ 
JBL, 1898, p. iii/) that the exclusion of woman from 
the cult was gradual, and came with the progress in 
the development of the cult itself. Relegation to the 
galleries of the synagogues was seemingly the last stage 
and belongs to the Middle Ages (cp Israel Abrahams, 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages , 25 f). 

The primary function of the synagogue assemblies 
was the popular instruction in the law. The children 
were taught in the ‘ school ’ (-iccn n'2 ; 
8 as S s =r Jer. A Ttub. 3 *c. KltOb. 2 .o), and the 
* more technical training was furnished 
in ‘the college’ (srvisn rra; Jer. Mdgilld, 73 d)\ but 
the synagogue assemblies were for the religious instruc¬ 
tion of the people. Worship, in the narrower sense, 
was only a secondary object. That this was so in the 
times of Jesus we learn from Josephus (c.Ap. 217; 
Ant. x\ i. 24), from Philo ( 2 168), who calls the syna¬ 
gogues 5 ida<rxa\eta, 2 ‘ schools,’ and from the NT, where 
‘ to teach ' (diddaKeiv) appears as the chief function of 
the synagogue (cp Mt. 423 Mk. 1 21 62 Lk. 4 15 31 66 
13 10 Jn. 659 I820). But there is evidence that at this 
time the synagogue assemblies stood, as it were, in the 
medium stage of their growth. In earlier times the 
synagogue was called ‘ the assembly of the common 

1 Tos. Sukkd , 4 6 = Jer. Sukkd, 55 n,b. ^ 

2 npotrevKrripta tC ertpov eariv r) 6t8ao - xaA€ta. 
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people’ (c>*n no:3 ; Shabbdth , 32(2), and corresponded 
more nearly to the ‘gate’ (-jj,*b>) as a common meeting* 
place. 1 The Tar gum translates ‘gate’ (lyd) in Am. 
5 12 15 beth ktnittd (krcus rra). But after the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, when the synagogue began more and 
more to take the place of the temple, the assemblies 
took on gradually more of the form of worship. The 
name ‘assembly of the common people’(cyn noju) was 
then seriously objected to ( Shab . 32 a), and the sacred¬ 
ness of the synagogue was specially asserted (Tos. M&g. 

3 7 ). 2 

For conducting the synagogue service, an official, 
strictly speaking, was not deemed necessary ; any com* 
petent Israelite could officiate. The free- 

9 . Officers. c } om w j t h w hich Jesus and Paul took 
part in the service illustrates this fact. The person who 
led in the exercises was called ‘ representative of the 
community ’ (ti 3 x n ,( ?i?)> and if he erred while perform¬ 
ing his duty, some one else present might immediately 
take his place {Bttrakoth 53). The same freedom still 
prevails, in theory at least, in the present synagogue 
service; but naturally those who are especially qualified 
by experience and efficiency are preferred. 

The chief official of the synagogue as a religious 
assembly was the dpx^vvayojyos, EV * ruler of the 
synagogue’ (Mk. 622 35/! 38 Lk. 849 13 14 Acts 13 15 
I8817; Heb. np:3n c ; *H, Sofa 7 7 f ). The office was 
not identical with that of the ‘elder’ [tt pea fibre pos) or 
‘ruler’ ( &px ow), nor with that of the ‘ president of the 
gerousia ’ {yepovaiapxT}* ; see § 6), though one might 
serve in both capacities at the same time. The duties 
of the Archisynagogos related to the care and order of 
the synagogue and its assemblies and the supervision of 
the service. 

A second functionary was the hazzdn (np:rn pn, Sofa 
7 7 f , Yomd 7 i), the vTnjpbrrjs, AV ‘minister,’ RV 
‘ attendant ’ of Lk. 420. It was his duty to present for 
reading, and return to the ark after the reading, the 
sacred scrolls; he also taught the children {Shab. 1 3), 
and acted as the lictor in scourging, as the agent of the 
synagogue council (pi rr?) ; cp § 8. 

The giving of alms was a religious service in the time of 
Christ, and was administered in the synagogue by special 
officials called ‘ administrators * (D'p]"ir), who had under them 
‘collectors of alms’ (npix "NSa), and ‘distributors of alms’ 
(x 'p^nip); see Shab . u8£, and cp Alms, § 3/I 

The rabbinic requirement was that at least ten men must be 
present for the conduct of divine service {/Meg. 4 3). Whether 
this was already in force in NT times is doubtful; but it led in 
post-Talmudic times to the custom of providing by payment ‘ ten 
men of leisure’ decent otiosi ), whose business it 

was to attend the service ; they possessed, however, no official 
rank. 

The Mishna (MPg. 43) enumerates five principal parts 
of the service: {a) the Shfima*; (b) prayer; (c) the 
Th rea d' n £ of the Law ; ( d) the reading of the 

o Prophets, and the benediction ; but to these 

serviCG ^ 1 

must be added ( e) the translation and ex¬ 
planation of the Scripture lesson. How much of each 
of these was already in use in NT times will appear 
in the sequel. On the whole, as has been indicated 
above (§ 8), the synagogue service was much simpler 
before the destruction of the temple ; that crisis in 
Judaism exerted a strong influence upon the develop¬ 
ment of synagogal institutions. 

(a) The Sh£ma (ycr, ‘Hear!’), so called from the 
opening word of the first passage, 1 Hear, O Israel : 

1 Cp Ps. 127 5, Ecclus. 634 7 14 (where for ei> n\-q^ €L rrpeo-j 3 u- 

t ep<nv stood probably in the original text D'Jp? ; so 

Kau. Ajok., ad loc.) 3 S 33 39 10 41 18. 

2 At the end of the first century A.D. it was still possible to 
class sitting in the synagogues with sleeping away the morning, 
drinking wine at noon, and playing with children, as bringing 
failure in life ('Abot/i 3 14). 

3 See also Temple, §§ 34^ 
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Yah we our God, Yahw6 is one,’ is composed of three 
passages of Scripture (Dt. 64-9 11 13-21 Xu. 15 37-41 ), two 
introductory benedictions for morning and evening, one 
closing benediction for the morning, and two for the 
evening. 1 

That the benedictions jn their present form are the result of 
gradual additions was pointed out by Zunz ( Gottesdicnstl . For- 
trdge d. Juden [1832], 369^); the same is most probably true 
also of the selection of the Scripture passages. 

The origin of the reciting of the ShSma’ (yctyriRnp) is 
most probably to be sought in the endeavour to incul¬ 
cate the sacredness and importance of the Law, for 
which the selections are most admirably adapted in that 
they not only emphasise these attributes, but also insist 
on certain outward symbolic signs as reminders of them 
(see Fringes, Frontlets). As the phylacteries and 
fringes are well known in NT times (Nit. 23 5 ; Jos. 
Ant. iv. 813), the origin of the reciting of the Sh£ma* 
must date back into the pre-Christian period as probably 
one of the first customs introduced by those who caught 
the spirit of Nehemiah and Ezra. That the object of 
the ceremony was accomplished may be seen from the 
fact that the act is regarded in the beginning of the 
second century A. D. as ‘ receiving the yoke of the king¬ 
dom of God’— i.e ., the obligation to keep the Law of 
Moses {BZrdkh. 2 s; see Dalman, lForte Jesu, 1 80). 
The conception of it as a confession of faith (Schiir. 
2459), or as a substitute for the daily sacrifices (Hamb. 
RE 2 ioSS), belongs to later times. 2 In the NT the 
opening words of the ShSma are quoted in Mk. 1 2 29 
(cp Mt. 2237 Lk. IO27), but without any reference to 
its liturgical character. 

(b) That the disciples could ask Jesus, ‘Teach us to 
pray, even as John taught his disciples,’ Lk. 11 1, would 
seem to indicate that a fixed form of prayer was at that 
time not in vogue (cp Prayer, § 7). This is made 
the more probable by the history of the most ancient 
synagogal prayer, the Shfmond 'esre (miry the 

‘ eighteen ’— i.e. , petitions and benedictions. There are 
now two recensions of this prayer, a Babylonian and a 
Palestinian. 3 It appears evident that in the original 
form each of the petitions consisted of two members ; 
the Palestinian recension has more nearly retained its 
original form, and is the shorter as well as the older ; 
the Babylonian has received considerable additions. 
We have, therefore, here also to deal with a piece of 
synagogal liturgy which has passed through various 
stages of growth. The present writer is inclined to take 
the hint of Dalman {PREW, 7 10) and regard the eight 
petitions mentioned in Jer. Yomd , 44 b, as pointing to 
an earlier form of the Sh£mon6 'esre. If the legislation 
regarding these eight petitions is not ideal, they fit into a 
period prior to the destruction of Jerusalem (70 A.D.). 
The fuller forms cannot be as early. The arrangement 
in the present order of sequence is ascribed to Shimeon 
ha-Pekbli (about no A.D. , Btrdkh. 28 b). Dalman 
thinks it probable that, as petitions 7 and 10-14 are 
later than the destruction of Jerusalem, the form in 
vogue before that event consisted of three opening 
benedictions (1-3), six petitions (4-6, 8, 9, 15), and 
three closing benedictions (16-18), and holds that this 
prayer, composed of twelve petitions, may be regarded 
as the Pharisaic-Judaic counterpart of that of Jesus, 
composed of five or seven petitions (Mt. 69-13 Lk. 
11 2-4). An abbreviated form of the Palestinian recen- 

1 Translations of these may be found in Hebr.-Engl. Prayer 
Books. 

2 Detailed rubrics, dealing with the manner and time of 
recitation and the persons who are and who are not under 
obligation to perform it, are given in Beriikhdth 1 - 3 . The 
authorities differ as to whether it may be begun in the morning 
when it is light enough to distinguish between sky-blue and 
while, or between sky-blue and leek-green. 

3 The Palestinian was recently discovered by S. Schechler in 
a Oeniza of Cairo, and published by him in JQ A’ 10 654-659 
(1898). Dalman has puhhshed both recensions (the probable 
later additions enclosed in brackets) with notes in his Worte 
Jesu 1299^; they are also contained in his Mcssianische 
Texte. 
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sion (from Jer. BSrdkh. 8 a) is here given for comparison 
with the ' Lord's Prayer.’ 

‘Grant us understanding ; graciously accept our repentance; 
forgive us, our redeemer ; heal our diseases; bless our years ; 
for thou gatherest the scattered, and it is thine to judge the 
erring; put thy hand upon the wicked ; and may all who trust 
in thee rejoice in the building of thy city, the renewal of thy 
sanctuary, in the Branch of David, thy servant (r>./. the sprout¬ 
ing of a horn for David); for thou answerest before we call. 
Blessed art thou, Lord, who hearest prayer.’ 1 

Petition 12 of the Palestinian recension calls for 
special mention. The text and its translation are as 
follows : 

2 .rpn \nn Vr cnrarpS 
“ipyn rnnp 

D'r'sn’i onsin] 

[^ro; ‘nx D$n omi “1229 

jdht %'ido ;; nrux -jna 
May the apostates have no hope ; 

And the kingdom of arrogance be quickly uprooted in our day; 
And the Christians and heretics perish in a moment ; 

Let them be blotted out of the book of life, and not be written 
with the righteous. 

Blessed art thou, Lord, who bringest low the arrogant. 3 

The third line has settled it beyond question that 
Justin Martyr and the Church fathers were right in their 
statements that the Christians were mentioned in the 
daily synagogal prayers ( Dial , c. Tryph . 93 133 137 ; 
and see Schur. 2463). 

By the end of the second century a.d. it was an established 
custom to close the synagogal service with the priestly bene¬ 
diction (CUrtin Nu. <>22-2(5. As this was originally a 

pari of the temple service, it was probably not introduced into 
the synagogal liturgy until after the cessation of that service. 
When priests were present, they pronounced the benediction, 
standing between the ark and the congregation and facing the 
latter (Tos. Megilla, 4 21); raising the hands as high as the 
shoulder (Sdtd, 7 6), and repeating the formula after the precentor 
word by word, the congregation responding after each of the 
three parts with Amen. In the absence of priests the bene¬ 
diction was offered in prayer, and then, just before the closing 
prayer for peace, petition 18 (;}//£•. i8«). 

(c) The Sabbath lesson from the Law and the 
Prophets, and the occasional exposition or exhortation 
following upon them, were customary in NT times 
(Lk. 4 16 f. Acts 13 15 27 lf>21 ; cp 2 Cor. 3 15 ; Jos. c.Ap. 
2 18; Philo, 2 630). The lesson from the Law was 
unquestionably the oldest, and so the most prominent, 
part of the synagogue service. The tradition says that 
’ Moses instituted the reading of the Law on the sab¬ 
baths, feast-days, new moons, and half feast-days; 
and that Ezra appointed the reading of the Law for 
Mondays and Thursdays and the Sabbath afternoons’ 
(Jer. 75 a)- Such early and general origin, how¬ 

ever, is out of the question. That here also there has 
been a gradual development is made probable by the 
fact that the present system of dividing the Pentateuch 
into fifty-four sections (nnnp), to be completed in an 
annual cycle, can be traced back to an earlier cycle of 
two years’ duration, and that again to one of three 
years and three years and a half. The special lessons 
still in use for the sabbaths of new moons, the four 
sabbaths before the Passover, and for other festivals 
() give ground for the supposition that the 
lessons originated in the selection of appropriate passages 
for particular occasions, and that only out of these grew 
the more definite arrangement. 4 Since the reading of 

1 The llehrew text may be found in Dalm. ll'orte Jesu , 1 304. 

- Another fragment of this recension adds, n 1 ? c,x 

*pTnS and omits 1 . 4. The parts that are bracketed are 
regarded as later additions by Dalm. Worte Jesu , 1 300. 

3 The Babylonian recension of this petition omits cnsii and 

for CU'O it reads ‘slanderers.’ According to Beralch- 

otliQ^b, Samuel the Small added the petition against heretics 
to the original eighteen, making thus really nineteen ; the 
Palestinian recension comhines the petitions for the restoration 
of Jerusalem and the coming of the Messiah into one, and so 
has only eighteen in all. 

4 Cp llamh. RE 2 1263 ff.\ Bitchier, ‘The Reading of the 
Law and the Prophets in a Triennial Cycle ,' JQR 5 420 /?. (1803), 
Gi^ (1894). 


the Law was binding upon all, every Israelite, even 
minors, could partake in the public reading ; and on 
the Sabbath morning seven, at least, were called upon. 
Each person read his own portion ; and only in cases of 
inability to read was a public lector employed <fer. 
A/ty 75 a ; Phil. 2282). The Mishna (.1/^. 44) provides 
for a benediction before and after each person s reading. 
According to SophUrim 13, both closed with : 1 Blessed 
art thou, Lord, who hast giwn the Law.’ 

(<f) The selection of a portion from the second part of 
the Jewish canon, ‘the Prophets’ (c*K*:i;), to be read 
after the lesson from the Law, marks a further step in 
the synagogue ritual. Its original aim may be gathered 
both from the term by which it was called and from the 
character of the earliest selections. The term Haphtara 
(rnesn; Aram, krtqsk) is derived from pa tar hzz), 
which, in the Hiphil, means ‘ to dismiss’ or * to aajourn 
a meeting’ ; the Haphtara. was, therefore, the closing 
exercise. The selections show that they were meant to 
enforce, by an historical example or by a promise, the 
lesson from the Law on a particular occasion. 

1 he Haphtara for the first day of the Passover was Jos. SgjT .; 
for the second day, 2 K. 23 ; for Pentecost the lesson from the 
Law was, Dt. 1 *> gjj., the Haphtara, Hab. 3 , including 7n>. 17 ff.\ 
on the Day of Atonement, it was in the morning Is. f>7 in 

the afternoon Jonah. Here again the earliest selections on 
record (1 os.. M ,x g. 41-4; A leg . 31 a) are those for special days ; 
and most likely they served as the nucleus for the present 
arrangement. 

It is most probable that in NT times the prophetic 
portions were not yet fixed, but were chosen by the 
reader, and that the selection of Jesus (Lk. 416/) was 
his own choice. 

(e) Both the lessons from the Law and those from 
the Prophets were translated or paraphrased into the 
vernacular Aramaic by an interpreter (pn/v:) : in the 
case of the Law, one verse at a time ; in the lessons 
from the Prophets, three verses might be taken at once 
(.lAG. 44). These translations and paraphrases (cirw) 
were of the nature of explanations, and led gradually 
to the more extended expositions (chtd, ur-r). Of 
teaching in the synagogues the NT contains many 
illustrations (Mt. 423 Mk. I21 G2). The preacher 
sat while speaking (Lk. 4 20). The Scripture exposition 
was not a required part of the service ; neither was it 
the prerogative of an ordained class ; any one able to 
instruct might be invited to speak (Acts 13 15), though 
ordinarily it fell to the rabbis of the community 
(Bdrd&holh, 28 a). Cp Jesus, § 9. 

Much of the literature lias already been mentioned ; the chiet 
place still belongs to Schurer, GJV&), 2427-463. Dalman, 
‘Synagogaler Gottesdiensl,’ RRI i< 3 >, 77-19, 
11. Literature, has added richly to both the subject and the 
bibliography, and signally distinguishes him¬ 
self by a severer caution in using the Mishnic material to illustrate 
the time of Christ. To the literature given by Schurer and 
Dalman add : Duschak, Gesch. u. Darstellung d.jud . Cultus , 
Mannheim, 1866; Nowack, Hebr. Archaeologies < l^ ff.\ 
Holtzmann, Nontext. Zeitgesch. 147 ff.\ Dembitz, Jewish 
Sendees in Synagogue and Borne (popular), Philad. 1808. 


b J. P. 

SYNEDRIUM (crvvtdpiov), a Greek word which 
means ‘assembly’ and is especially used of judicial or 
representative assemblies, is the name bv which (or by 
its Hebrew transcription, pTliliD, sanhedrin .sanhedrim) 
is known that Jewish body which in its origin was the 
municipal council of Jerusalem, but acquired extended 
functions and no small authority and influence over 
the Jews at large (see Government, §§29^;; Israel, 
§§ 81 ; Synagogue, § 4). In the Mishna it is called 

1 ' l ^ e sanhedrin,’ ‘the great sanhe- 

rnnctifnHnn drin,’ ‘the sanhedrin of seventv-one 
[members], and * the great court of 
justice* (beth din haggddol). The oldest testimony 
to the existence and constitution of the synedrium of 
Jerusalem is probably to be found in 2 Ch. 198 ; the 
priests, Levites, and hereditary heads of houses there 
spoken of as sitting in Jerusalem as a court of appeal 
from the local judicatories do not correspond with 
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anything mentioned in the old history, but may be 
taken as representing an institution of the Chronicler’s 
own time. And just such an aristocratic council 
is what seems to be meant by the gerusia or senate 
of * elders * repeatedly mentioned in the history of the 
Jews, both under the Greeks from the time of Antiochus 
the Great (Jos. Ant. xii. 33) and under the Hasmonean 
high priests and princes. The high priest, as the 
head of the state, was doubtless also the head of the 
senate, which, according to Eastern usage, exercised 
both judicial and administrative or political functions 
(cp 1 Macc. 126 14 20). The exact measure of its 
authority must have varied from time to time, at first 
with the measure of autonomy left to the nation by 
its foreign lords, and afterwards with the more or less 
autocratic power claimed by the native sovereigns. 

As has been shown under Israel (§ 81^), the 
original aristocratic constitution of the senate began 
to be modified under the later Hasmoneans by 
the inevitable introduction of representatives of the 
rising party of the Pharisees, and this new element 
gained strength under Herod the Great, the bitter 
enemy of the priestly aristocracy. 1 Finally, under the 
Roman procurators, the synedrium was left under the 
presidency of the chief priest as the highest native 
tribunal, though without the power of life and death 
(Jn. 1831)* The aristocratic element now again pre¬ 
ponderated, as appears from Josephus and from the 
NT, in which 'chief priests' and ‘rulers’ are synonymous 
expressions. But with these there sat also * scribes ’ or 
trained legal doctors of the Pharisees, and other notables, 
who are called simply 'elders’ (Mk. 15 i). The Jewish 
tradition which regards the synedrium as entirely 
composed of rabbis sitting under the presidency and 
vice-presidency of a pair of chief doctors, the nasi and 
ah beth din, 2 is quite false as regards the true synedrium. 
It was after the fall of the state that a merely rabbinical 
beth din sat at Jabneh and afterwards at Tiberias, and 
gave legal responses to those who chose to admit a 
judicature not recognised by the civil power. Gradually 
this illegal court usurped such authority that it even 
ventured to pronounce capital ^sentences, —acting, 
however, with so much secrecy as to allow the Roman 
authorities to close their eyes to its proceedings (Origen, 
Ep. ad Afr., § 14). That this was possible will appear 
less surprising if we remember that in like manner the 
synedrium of Jerusalem was able to extend an authority 
not sanctioned by Roman law over Jews beyond Judaea 
— e.g. , in Damascus (Acts 0 2 22 s). 

The council-chamber (( 3 ov\i 7) where the synedrium 
usually sat was between the Xystus and the temple, 
probably on the temple-hill, but hardly, as the Mishna 
states, within the inner court. w. R. s. 

The term ‘ Sanhedrin ’ does not occur in EV ; but 


the Greek crvvtdpLov is found in a. number of passages 
cy s -c in NT where EV has ‘the council.’ 

Z. TO (TVV€oplOV T , 

in NT n some cases 11 denotes an ordinary 

Jewish tribunal (Mt. 10 17) ; in others 
it seems to be used of the supreme Jewish Council, the 
Sanhedrin (Mk. 14 55 Acts 5 21). In this latter sense the 
writers are commonly understood to have employed the 
word in the narratives of the trials of Jesus. It may 
be doubted, however, whether we have before us the 
original text. 

In Mk. I455 (=Mt. 2<> ^9) the writer, after relating that Jesus 
was led away to the high priest, adds : ‘ Now the chief priests 
and the whole council (o\ov to crvre'SpLov) sought witness against 
Jesus to put him to death.’ In Mk. 15 1 again it is said, ‘And 
straightway in the morning the chief priests with the elders 
and scribes, and the whole council (o\ov to ovve'Spiov), held a 
consultation ’; but the parallel passage, Mr. 27 1, has simply ‘all 
the chief priests and the elders of the people took counsel.’ In 
the narrative in Lk. the word is introduced very awkwardly. 


1 The name synedrium first appears under Hyrcanus II. 
(Jos. Ant . xiv. O4). 

2 Nasi properly means the sovereign, and db beth dm the 
president. of the tribunal. The false traditional application 
is post-Mishnic. 
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In Lk. *22 66 it is said, ‘And as soon as it was day the assembly 
of the elders of the people was gathered together, both chief 
priests and scribes; and they led him away into their council, 
saying, If thou art the Christ, tell us’ («ai airjyayoF [v.l. 
anrjyayov] avrov et? to avveSptov favrui' [z/.l avrCiv], Aeyorre?, 
k. r. A.). Here the abruptness with which the Acyovre* and 
following words come in, together with the use of awe'Sptov for 
the place of assembly as well as for the Council itself (for which 
the evidence usually brought forward from other sources is not 
very strong), arouses suspicion. el* to <rvve'Sptov looks very like 
an insertion, and /cal amiyayov (or avrjyayov) avrov an alteration 
of Kal ernip(tiT(av avrov. 

It has been found that whereas to aweSpiov occurs in Mk. 
15 1 it does not appear in the parallel passage, Mt. 27 1. If, 
in addition to this, the word is a late insertion in Lk. 2266, it 
is a question whether in an earlier stage of the narratives to 
arvv&piov was present In any of the passages. 

When this article was already in print, an important work, 
by Dr. Adolf Buchler, Das Synedrion in Jerusalem , appeared 
(1902). He thinks that the ‘scribes ’ in Mk. 1434 are clearly an 
addition, and that in all the passages ap^iepei^ means (not the 
‘chief priests’ but) the Temple authorities, by whom (and not 
by the Synedrium) Jesus was seized (see p. 200). 

In any case the narratives of the trial are not 
satisfactory when examined from a 
critical and scientific 3 standpoint. 

e The meeting in the palace of the high priest which condemned 
our Lord was exceptional. The proceedings also on this 
occasion were highly irregular, if measured by the rules of 
procedure which, according to Jewish tradition, were laid down 
to secure order and a fair trial for the accused ’ (WRS, E A’( 9 ) 
22 8i2^). Cp Son of Man, § 37, end. 


any case 

3. Jewish trial? 


It has been pointed out by Brandt ( Die Evang. 
Gesch. p. 67) and Edersheim {Life and Times of Jesus , 
2553) that the whole proceedings of the Sanhedrin, if 
they were such as they are represented to have been, 
contradict all that we know about the Jewish method 
of trial from other sources, even when we admit an ideal 
element in the Rabbinic notices. 2 The Jews, no less 
than the Romans, have at all times shown great 
reverence for the law (see Hamburger, Real-Ency- 
clopadie 21151). If, as Renan ( Life of Jesus, p. 252) 
supposes, Jesus was condemned not so much by Tiberius 
or Pilate as by the old Jewish party and the Mosaic 
law, it is remarkable that * Paul ’ in dealing with this 
very law is silent on the subject (cp Brandt, p. 56). 

But it is still possible to hold that Jesus was con¬ 
demned at an informal meeting of the Sanhedrin 
(Edersheim), or by a smaller Court of Justice (Graetz, 
Hist, of the Jews, 2163). Edersheim (2557) thinks there 
can be no question that Jesus was condemned and done 
to death by the whole body of Sanhedrists, if not by 
the Sanhedrin, Mn the sense of expressing what was 
the judgment and purpose of all the Supreme Council 
and leaders of Israel, with only very few exceptions.’ 
It is difficult, however, to think that the Romans would 
pay much attention to an informal Council. The high 
priest's task was simply, Edersheim thinks, ‘to formulate 
a charge which would tell before the Roman Pro¬ 
curator ’ ; but the charge he selects, that of blasphemy, 
however serious its estimation among the Jews, could 
hardly influence a Roman (cp Keim, p. 83). The 
charge of claiming to be the Messiah (Keim) might 
have had more weight ; but Keim admits that the 
refusal of Jesus to explain what he meant by the claim 
is ‘surprising’ (p. 89). It is more reasonable to 
suppose that the charge (whatever it was) was formu¬ 
lated by a mere clique of Jews who in no way repre¬ 
sented the nation, 3 and that the condemnation and 
crucifixion were brought about by the hirelings of such 
a clique . 4 It is true that Josephus {Ant. xviii. 33) is 


1 We are thinking of * Science ’ as defined by Huxley (Essays) 
and Herbert Spencer ( Education ), and are not unmindful of 
what Tolstoy {Modern Science; cp his recently published [1902] 
IVhat is Religion l) has said on the .subject. 

2 ‘ All Jewish order and law would have been grossly infringed 
In almost every particular if this had been a formal meeting of 
the Sanhedrin’ (Edersheim, l.c.). On Jewish ‘law’cp Pascal, 
Thoughts on Religion , chap. 8, towards end. 

3 This seems to be the view of Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. 
1 402-409 (as cited in Edersheim, Life, 2 553, n. 2). He describes 
it as ‘a private murder (Privat-Mord) committed by burning 
enemies, not the sentence of a regularly constituted Sanhedrin, 
etc.’ 

4 The Jewish punishment was by stoning (cp the case cf 
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supposed to assert that Jesus was condemned * 1 at the j 
suggestion of the principal men among us ’ ; but it has 
been contended that this passage is an interpolation 
(De Quincey, Collected ll'orhs, 7)27 [1897]), and in 
any case the statement would not prove much. 

The trial before Pilate, as it is represented in the 
Gospels, seems to have been no less irregular, and the 
_ . . judge’s conduct can only be accounted 

4. Roman trial. f or making him quite an exception 
to the general rule, 1 3 a man of all men the most perverse 
and inconsistent (see Keim, 683^ ; Farrar, Life of 
Christ , chap. 60 ). 2 Pilate, however, it would seem, 
was not such an exceptional character. See Pilate. 
When, therefore, he condemned Jesus to suffer crucifixion 
he must surely have done so on other grounds, and the 
proceedings must have been different from those 
recorded by the synoptists. The charge would have 
to be a political one (cp Tac. Ann. 1544 )* It may 
have been, as Lk. 232 suggests, only with more circum¬ 
stantial evidence arising out of misconstruction of 
’ sayings,’ that of 4 forbidding to give tribute to Caesar’ 
(cp Nit. 1724-27 22i7-22 = Nlk. 12 14-17 = Lk. 20 22-26, 
where the words of Jesus, as reported, are ambiguous). 
With this charge Pilate would have been competent to 
deal, as Roman Procurator, more perhaps than with 
any other. 3 

Keirn has made a serious and important attempt to give a 
reasonable account of the trials of Jesus on the basis Jmainly) of 
the synoptic narratives. His work is the more 
5. Origin of valuable as it takes note of the investigations 
Narratives, of so many Other critics. Hut the variety of 
views to which he refers, and his own failure 
to present a satisfactory picture, show the insurmountable 
difficulties of his task. 4 It seems better, therefore, to admit that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to gather from the NT really 
reliable details of the trial that resulted in the crucifixion of 
Jesus (cp Brandt, p. 67). 5 In trying to transmit a. complete 
life of Jesus the biographers may have done Jesus himself, the 
Jews, and the Romans some injustice. They can hardly have 
hail more than rumours about the trial to draw upon ;6 but they 
also seem to have made free use of the OT 7 and of the Messianic 
interpretations. 8 There are perhaps also indications in the 
narratives that they, or their redactors, borrowed features from 


Stephen). At a moment of great excitement, and on such an 
occasion, would the cry of condemnation that would burst from 
the lips of Jews be ‘Crucify him!’? Edersheim, in spite of 
his view mentioned above, confesses ‘ that such a cry should 
have been raised, and raised by Jews, and before the Roman, 
and against Jews, are in themselves almost inconceivable facts, 
to which the history of these eighteen centuries has made 
terrible echo ’ (2 577). 

1 ‘It was their appreciation of law, their respect for law, their 
study of law, far more than anything else, which gave its great¬ 
ness to the character of the Roman people. Even in the most 
degraded ages of their history, and with the worst individual I 
types of men, this is the one bright spot which relieves the 
gloom ’ (Lightfoot, Pilate [a sermon]). 

- Cp Pearson, An E xposition 0/ the Creed , art. iv. Jeremy 
Taylor {lAfe 0/Christ , Works 2^13) says, ‘ Not only against the 
divine laws, but against the Roman too, he condemned an 
innocent person, upon objections notoriously malicious; he 
adjudged him to a death which was only due to public thieves 
and homicides (crimes with which he was not charged), upon a 
pretence of blasphemy, of which he stood accused, but not 
convicted, and for which by the Jewish law he should have been 
stoned if found guilty. And this he did put into present 
execution, against the Tiherian law, which about twelve years 
before decreed in favour of condemned persons that, after 
sentence, execution should be deferred ten days.’ 

3 See Pearson, art. iv. p. 284 (1866). 

4 He is obliged to admit that the actors in this drama acted 
in quite an extraordinary and exceptional manner. Cp Renan’s 
account. 

5 The end therefore is as uncertain as the beginning. See 
Mary, Nativity 7 , Resurrection 7 . These matters should not 
be made of vital importance. ‘ About the birth of Jesus I know 
nothing,' says Tolstoy {Faith) \ ‘nor do I need to know.' Cp 
Brandt’s eloquent conclusion to his work, Die Evattg. Geselt. 
p. 577 t S€e also Leo Tolstoy, What is Religion ?, Herbert 
Spencer, First Principles , chap. v. 

6 Cp Brandt, Die Evang. Gesck. p. 81. The ‘Pauline* 
Epistles have no details to give us, though the authors know 
that Jesus was crucified (Rom. 6 6 1 Cor. 1 1323 2 2 2 Cor. 13 4 
Gal. 220 Si 5 74 614) by‘the rulers of this world ’ (1 Cor. 2 8). 
Cp Drescher, Das Lebtn Jesu bet Panins, pp. 17, 39. 

17 Cp Pearson, art. iv.; also Strauss, Leben Jesu, R. W. 
Mackay, The Tubingen School and its Antecedents (1863), pp. 

14 6//C 

8 For these see Aug. Wiinsche, Die Leiden des Messias(\%yo). 
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the ceremonies connected with festivals kindred to the Satur- 
nalia; 1 or it may even be that in collecting materials for an ex¬ 
panded life of Jesus the editors seemed to find in the ceremonies 
that were performed at the sacrifice of the corn- and wine-gods 
information regarding the Master who suffered a somewhat similar 
fate. 2 The narratives in their present form seem also to indicate 
that at the time the Life was re-edited, the gap between Jews 
and Christians had become wider, and the effort to win converts 
among the Gentiles keener. 

Of the older literature of the subject it is enough to cite 
Selden, De Synedriis. The most important critical discussion 
is that of Kuenen in the Verslagen , etc., of 
6. Literature, the Amsterdam Academy, 1866, p. 131 seq. 

A good summary is given by Schiirer, 
Geschichte des jiidischen Volkesft), § 23, 3 . See also Hamburger, 
Real- Encyclopddie, s.v.; Ginsburg, ‘Sanhedrin* in Kitto’s 
I Bibl. Cyclop. , and the works on the Life of Jesus 4 and for an 
apocryphal account of the trial, E. v. Dobschiitz, 4 Der Process 
Jesu nach den Acta Pilati,’ in ZRTW, 1902, p. 89^ 

W. R. S., § I ; M. A. C., §§ 2-5. 

SYNTYCHE (cyntyxh [Ti. WH]), Phil. 42. See 
Euodia. 

SYNZYGUS (cYNZYre [Ti. WH]) in Phil. 4 3, though 
rendered 4 [true] yokefellow ’ in EV, is, though not met 
with elsewhere as such, almost certainly to be regarded 
as a proper name (^tVftrye [\VH m f]). Various un¬ 
successful attempts have been made to guess who is 
meant, the Pauline authorship of the epistle being 
assumed. Clement of Alexandria thought that the 
apostle’s own wife was intended ; Chrysostom, the 
husband or brother of Euodia or of Syntyche ; Light- 
foot, Epaphroditus ; others, Timothy, Silas; Ellicott 
and De Wette, the chief bishop at Philippi ; Wieseler, 
even Christ himself, ‘vat introducing a prayer.’ Judg¬ 
ing from the context, we can only say some one who 
was worthy of that designation and thus could be ad¬ 
dressed in the words ywqote Svvfvye, ‘genuine Synzygus’ 
— i.e., ‘ Synzygus who art rightly so named ’ (Vincent). 
In fact, Zbvfuyos means, as contrasted with erepbfvyo y 
(cp ircpofvyetv, 4 to yoke incongruously,’ in 2 Cor. 614), 
one who has the power of bringing together what 
| belongs together. The name is a symbolical one, the 
use of which in this passage cannot be explained as 
coming from Paul, who is represented as writing to the 
church 4 with the bishops and deacons’ (li). The 
force of the name does not become clear until we 
suppose it to come from an unknown author writing 
to the Philippians in the character of Paul. In ad¬ 
dressing a certain circle he introduces the name with 
the purpose of showing in what manner men of high 
ecclesiastical position ought to act with regard to 
brethren from a distance visiting their church. Cp 
Lipsius, HO-\ 1892; Vincent, Comm. 1897; and 
Philippians, §3 f w. c. v. m. 

SYRACUSE (CYPAKOYCAC. Ti. WH), a city on the 
SE. coast of Sicily, famous in Greek and Roman history, 
is mentioned in the journey-narrative of Acts (2812) as 
having been for three days a halting-place of Paul on 
his way from Melita to Rome. Cicero often speaks of 
Syracuse as a particularly splendid and beautiful city, 
and still in his own day the seat of art and culture 
( Tusc. 566 , De A "at. Deor. 3 81, De Rep. 1 21), and in his 
speech against Verres (52-54) gives an elaborate descrip¬ 
tion of its four quarters (Achradina, Xeapolis, Tyche, 
the Island), or rather the four cities which composed it. 
We hear nothing of importance about Syracuse during 
the period of the Empire. It had local self-government 
—its own senate and its own magistrates—like most of 
the Greek cities. Caligula restored its decayed walls 
and some of its famous temples (Suet. Cains , 21). 
Tacitus, in a passing mention of it (Ann. 1349 )> sa )' s 
that permission was granted to the Syracusans under 
Nero to exceed the prescribed number of gladiators in 
their shows. 

1 See Frazer, Golden Bought-). 2 f = Fortnightly Review, 
Oct.-Nov. 1900]; Grant Allen, Evol. of the Idea of God. 

2 Cp Edward Clodd, Pioneers of Evolution, Part 11 , § r > 
middle. 
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siD 0 ; N ,(Siduna,Zituna),Siduna ' 

Sa^eptah, Sariptu, Sarafend J 
Na.hr eZ-tfasimiyi/' 
tyre, Surru »<ysu 
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Amkaruna,VUfrpf °’ Am * n « TRAa both-ammon 

—«e««. A ' 


GAZA??, (A2zatl),Hazitu, Ghazza/<~*'rKkm x \ 

^ /*> V - >■ , „VA. \ oc* - cRabsajh moas 

< r -RuhebehW' '^r’drorV <?■ v C 
.REHOBOTHto, ( ARor^ <fAGh ' ar $ * 

^ AH °ER ic ^ 0 es^a/iyei 

\ 0 et-T<xffl\h/ 


*4k\ 



^CHzia, Akzibi, ez-ZIb/Jl 

accho, (Akku), Aku^w' xJ'^Magdajii/ j ^ \ Tel! el-Khafrdiye $«fa 
BaifaKddefdtA J^Wl V$S Arhullti ? 

Dijr.Du’ri .Tanturahfv^^, , X I Je *ff Ha*ran 

caesareaT /rb,c/il ^ “ aUfam 


Kaisdnyehj ^ Q/tpfufZr' j\ /{Bosrct, BOSTHA 

Sanierma-^- T I \ 

Nahr et-'Auja y^*cv USc Z ^Ramoi h]qi1eao? X 

/ V - A . \ • _ LoAPwru'/A y.r 7K * 2V i 


Amto min r( e ^K ^ i/ild 8 . t cM l) !4m i m,ii^DinDATi,.«i..A., 


M Jl d y n 


j?i“v ' r \ r;- — - -- r _-.- 

p: 2 "L /V o \ 


V kabet esh-Sham ^ 


.>0 


^Er 


O > 4 Aa 6 a, elatk 


V T'' 


36" 


E Longitude East 38 of Greenwich p 


Col. A. Billerbeck del. 


For Index to names ( A-Kar ) see 6acA; 0 / Map. 
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IA, ASSYRIA, AND BABYLONIA. 



Arab “ dsr 


— z\n ule,lan ~<V/j p 

5 /iiV<aon. 


%<> »U 

Y< C. fihoremabad 


'<' M ' atMadr ' uk $***" 

\ hi ,• • v °Sarouna? .. ~ «-rf ' 

Sifeire \ f /fiec//an ofig^d-rjlflfe 7, ^ X*?- ^ 

'K AHar \£ \\/k SifU,e J y f '\ *«' *r Laktu?/ 

ir-tCururalZU ^k-_ ^ ^a/a-m^; 

P Z-crbatiyjh O’ > T \* 

\<Bafcsa^‘ ^ I 

\Jt$& pp 1 

fiafa» 7 ,Bab-ila, * Hut-el- 

\ ' ^...Babylon _ A mar a 

\ °HUieh Oheimif _ A 1]? 


Dur-Kurigalzu lt^ Ba ^ hd ad 

Dp u\l,Upi 

: pL EtjciA^CTKSlFHQy^ 
Abu-H 


\ 

S/iefata* 

Meshhed-Hoseii 
(Kerb eta) 


u-Habbahf *pP, (K 1 S?) / 

Sippar / / s 

P / -KutaT^ -W . \ f b 


* Pv£«^ f * ramu/ ) 0/ z £,r 

HtUeh Oheimif ~ ^S^bodfT^^ X*’®P ^ 

* i,Ki*f ar t . Niffer 

Minniir 


?if 2'^^TX\ 


— ^mt>ulu) * ^api-Bel 

Im*** ;di o. 4, \ 


/ ‘' n< *'' a J Ouoa^dj ^ 


fi it - Yakio 1^4c 

a /ft/rn a 


leriuisltjy* 
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MAP OF SYRIA, MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, AND BABYLONIA. 

INDEX OK SOME NAMES (A Kar) 

Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-names are in certain cases added to non-biblical names 
having no biblical equivalent. The alphabetical arrangement usually ignores Arabic prefixes. 

5 ) 


J. ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, G2 (Meso- Arba-ilu, I2 (Assyria, 

POTAMIA, §§ 3, 9) Arbai, E5, F5 

Abu-Hnbbah, 1 4 (Baby- Tell 'Arban, G2 (Mesopo- 

l.ONIA, §§ 3, 14) TAMIA, § 15) 

Abu-Shahrein, J5 (Baby- Arbela, I2 (Assyria, § 5) 
lon 1 a, § 3) Ardebil, Ki 

Abu Sir, B5 Arghanamaden, Fr 

Achita, H2 Arghand, Fi 

Adalia, B2 Arhuliti, E4 

Adana, D2 Ariarathia, Ei 

el-'Adcm, I 3 (Assyria, § 4) Aribi, E5, F5 
Adiaman, F2 el-‘Arish, C5 

Bit-Ading F2 Arka, ‘Arkii, D3 


Bisutun, J3 
Bohtan Su, H2 
Bosra, E4 (Trachonitis, 
§ 3) 

Bostra, E4 
Bubastus, B5 
Bubian 1 ., J6 
Bunubu, II5 
Burarj-tchai, C2 
Busiris, B5 
Bussora, Js 


Famagusta, C3 
\V. Faregh, A6, B5, 6 
Feishkhabur, H2 
Franktin, Di 
Funduk, H2 


Aduinu, F5 
Afmn, Bi 
‘Afrin, E2 
Agamtanu, J3 
Aher, J1 

Riis el-'Ain, G2 (Mesopo¬ 
tamia, § 5) 

‘A in tab, E2 
‘Akaha, D6 

G. of 'Akaba, D6 (Exodus, 
§ 4 ) 

'Akabet esh-Sbam, D6 
‘Akarkuf, I4 (Babel, 
Tower, § 7) 

Akbar, I4 
Ak-Dagh, Ei 
Ak-Dagh, A2 
JL el-Akhma, E2 
'Akir, I) 5 
Akku, I)4 
Akmatana, J3 
Akserai, Di 
Akshehr, Bi 
Aku, I) 4 
Akzibi, D4 
Alaja, C2 
Alashgerd, Hi 
Alasia, C3 (Cyprus, § 1) 
Albistan, Ei 
Aleppo, E2 (Berea, 2) 
Alexandria, A5 (Egypt, 
§ 7 2 ) 

Alma Dagh, E2 
Alot, I2 

Altun-Kopri, I3 
Amadieh, Ha 
Amanus, E2 
Amara, J5 
Amata(-i), E3 
Ambanda, K 3 
Amedi, G2 
Amkaruna, D5 
Amki, D4 
Amma, E3 
‘Amman, D5 
Bit Amman, D5, E4 
Ammana, E4 
Amrit, D3 
jebel el-'Amur, F3 
Amurru, E2, 3 
‘Ana, G3 
‘Anab, D5 
C. Anamur, C2 
Anat, G3 
Anatha, G3 
Anavarza, D2 
Andia, Ii 
Angora, Ci 
J. Ansariyeh, E3 
(Phoenicia, § 4 12) 
Anti-Taurus, Di, 2, Ei 
Anzal, 11 
Anzan, 1 3, J4 
Apamea, E 3 
Aphek, D4 
Apku, D4 
Apri, E2 

Wady el-'Arab, B6, C6 
Wady el-*Araba, D5 
Arantu, D2 
‘At’iira, D^ 

Ararat, lx 
Araru, D5 
Aras, Ji 


'Arka, J5 
Armada, D3 
Armel, D4 

Armenian Taurus, Gx, Hi 
Aroer, I >5 
Arpad, E2 
Arpadda, E2 
Arrapha, 11 3, 1 3 
Arsania, Fi, Gi 
Arza-Atis, H2 
Arzen, Ci 1 
Arzuhina, 1 3 
Arzwapert, Hi 
Asduda, D5 
Tell 'Ashik, H 3 
Askaluna, C5 
Askuza, 1 1, 2 
Assbur, H3 
ASur, H2, 3 
nahr el-'Asi, E3 
Asunak, J5, K5 
Asur, H3 
Asur-utir, F2 
Jebel ‘Ataka, C6 
zephon)’ 

Athribis, B5 
Atun, I >2 
nahr el-'Auja, D4 
Aurowman D, J3 
Ayash, D2 
Azaz, Ea 
‘Azizieh, Ei 
Azzati, C5 

Ba'albek E4 (Lebanon, § 6) 
Babil, 1 4 
Babil-ilu, 1 4 
Babylon, 1 4 

Badiyet esh-Sham, E3, F3 
Bafu, C3 

Baghdad, I4 (Babel, 
Tower) 

Bagistana, J3 

Bahdinan, H2 

Baksaieh, J4 

Ba'kuba, 1 4 

Balih, F2 

N. Balikh, F2 

Barsip, I4 

til Basher, E2 

Bash-kala, H 1 

riis el-Basit, D3 

Basra, J 5 (Babylonia, § 14) 

Batrun, D 3 (Gebai.) 

Bavian H2 (Babylonia, 

§58) 

Bedran, 1 4 
Beitin, D5 
Belad-russ, 1 4 
Jebel Beni-Manser, J5 
Beruna, D4, (Phoenicia, 
§ 48 ) 

Berutu, D4, (Phoenicia, 
§.4 8) 

Biaina, Hi 
Bindidi, II5 
Bingbl I)agh, Gi 
Bire-jik, EF2 (Carche- 
mish, § 2) 

Iiirs Nimrod, I4 (Baby- 
LONIA, § 3) 

Bismiyeh, 1 5 
mound Bisri, E2 


Calycaolnus, 

§ 1) 

Carcbemish, F2 
Celamax, Bi 
Choremabad, K4 
Cilician Gates, I>2 
Cilician Taurus, C2 
Circesium, G3 (Mesopo¬ 
tamia, §§ 3, 4) 
Constantina, G2 
Ctesiphon, I4 


Gabala, D3 
Gabe-rud, J3 

Gambulu, J5 (A§UR-bani- 

pal, § 6 ) 

Gardikana, G2 
Gargames, F2 
C2 (Cilicia, Gebai, D3 

Germanicia, E2 
Gerrus, J3, K3 
Geurun, Ei 
tel Gharkana, Ga 
Ghazza, D5 
el-(ih 5 r, D 5 
wady el-Ghorra, G3, 4 


Daiani, Gi, Hi 
Daie, H2 
Bit i)akuri, H4, I. 
Damanhur, B5 
Daphn.u, B5 
tell Defenne, B5 
Demesek, Gi 
Der ez- Zor, G3 
eol-Der, F3 
Derud, J3 
Derwishiyeh, K5 
Deschi-i-Kava, J3 


, J2 


/T) * T ..’ J-> VIIII tUPKdlii, 

(Baal- J)i ar bekr, G2 (Assyria, § 6) Gurguin, E2 


Giaur-Dagh, E2 
Gilan, I3 
Gilead, D4 
Gis-ban, J5 
Gis-uh, J5 
Gizoilbunda, 

Gok-su, E2 
Goik-su, C2 
jebel (*lorab, F4 
Great Eastern Sea, J6 
Great Western Sea, B3, 4, 
C ’4 

Gublu(-a), D3 
Gulambar, 1 3 
W. Gumar, E4 
Guran-kala, 1 3 


Diban, D5 
Diyala, I3, 4 (Assyria, § 4) 
Diklat, G2, H 3 , J 5 
I liliman, 11 
Dimaska, E4 
i limaski, E4 
Diner, Bi 
Divrigu, Fi 
Dizful, K4 
Duplias, J4 
Nar Dupiias, J 4, 5 
Dur, Du’ri, D4 (Phoenicia, 
§ 2 x) 

I>ur-Athara, J4 
Dur-ilu, I4 
Dur-K.urigalzu, I4 
(Assyria, § 28) 
Dur-Sarrukin, J3 
Dur Vitkin, J5 

Ecbatana, J2 

Ecbatana II., K3 

Edessa, F2 (Aramaic, § ii) 

Tell Edi, 1 5 

Egerdir, B2 

Egregli, D2 

Egun, Fi 

Ekrek, Fi 

Ekrek, Ei 

Elam, J3, 4 (Babylonia, 
§ 22) 

Elath, D6 
Eleusa, D2 
Elim Dagh, H2 
Elli, J 3 
Elmalu, AB2 
Elvend Kuh, K3 
Enzite, Fi 
Epiphania, E3 
Erbil, 1 2 
tel-Erfad, E2 


(iuzan, G2 (Mesopotamia, 
§ 4 ) 

Habur, F2 
Habur, G3 
el-Hadr, H 3 (Meso¬ 
potamia, § 4) 


tell el-Hesi, D5 
tell el-Hidr, E 3 
Hierapolis, E2 
Hikubta, B6 

Hilakku,Ci, 2, Di(Cilicia, 
’ § 2) 

Hilleh, I4 (Babylonia, 
§§ 3 , X 4 > 

Hindanu, G3 
el-Hlra, 1 5 

Hit, H4 (Mesopotamia) 
Hoi wan, J3 
Homs, F«3(Hethlon) 
Hubuskia, H2 
bahret-Huleh, D4 
Huleilan, J4 
Bit Humri, D4 
Hurfn, 1 3 
Huzro, Gi 

Ialman Mts., I 3 

Iaritnuta, B5, Cs 

tell Ibrahim, 1 4 

Iconium, C2 

Ilgun, Bi 

Imeri- 5 u, E4 

Irbid, D4 

Irkata, D3 

Isaura, C2 

Isfiz, G2 

Isin, I5 

Iskaluna, Cs 

Iskenderun, E2 

Isma*ilTyeh, K5 

Isma'iliyeh, C5 

Isparta, B2 

Isridshe, F3 

Issos, K2 (Cilicia, § 1) 

Bit-Istar, J3 

Itheri, E5 

Izertu, H2 


Jeble, D 3 
Jefat, ' 


D 4 


Hadrach,E 3 (Assyria, § 32) J el «.pagh, H2, I2 


F 3 


Jeriibls, F2 (Carchemish. 
§ 1) 

J era we, F5 
tell Jezer, D5 
jeziret ibn 'Omar, H2 
Jibbah, 1 4 
Jihan, E2 
Jindaris, E2 
el-Jof, F5 (Ishmael) 
Jokha, 1 5 
Juanro, J 3 

««»>•*, J l ^ r Dagh, Hi 

Hamadan,K 3 (Trade, § 58) Ju amerk, H2 
jebel Hamamlye, F5 Jtxlfa, Ii 

Hamat, E 3 (Hittites, §11) 

Hamata, E 3 el-Kaf, E5 

Hamath, K3 (Trade, § 39) Kaidu, I4, J5 


Haifa, D4 
Halamb, E2 
Hal bun, E4 
Haleb, E2 
tell Halebeyeh, 

Halibu, K2 
Hal man, J3 
Halman, E2 
Halpi, E2 
Halule, I 4 
Bit Halupi, G3 
Halys, Di (Cappadocia) 


Hammana, E2 
jebel Hamrin, H 3 
Hangmatanu, K 3 
Hani, Gi 
Hanigalbat, F1 
Harabu, E3 
Haran, F2 
Harhar, J3 
Haridi, F3 
Haridi, G 3 
Harran, Harran, F2 
Hassan-Dagh, Di 
Hatarika, E 3 
Hatti, Ci, Di, Ei, 2, 3 
(Hittites) 


Eridu, I5 (Babylonia, § 3) Wady Hauran, G4 


jebel Hauran,E 4 (Hauran) Kara-su, Fi 


Raisa, D3 
Kaisariye, Di 
Kaisariyeh, D4 
tell Kaiyara, H3 
Kala-esh-Shush, K4 
Kala-i-Risa, K4 
Kaidu, I4, J5 

Kalhi, H2 (Phoenicia, § 7) 
Kammanu, Di, 2, Ei 
Kandil, I2 

Karadja-Dagh, G2 (Meso¬ 
potamia, § 3) 
Karadja-Dagh, H2, 3 
fCaralla, Ji 
Karaman, C2 


F^rzeroum, Gi 
Erzinghian, Fi 
Esdud, Ds 
ElsUi-Selindje, C2 
Etius, 1 1 

Euphrates, Fi, Hi, 
Ezrak, E4 


Haurani, E4 
Hawizeh, J5 
Hazazi, E2 
Hazitu. Cs 
Heliopolis, B5 
Hermil, E3 
N. Hesani, G2 


Kara-su, E2 
Kare-tepe, J4 
Karkar, E3 
Kartisiya, G3 (Meso- 
pota mi a, § 3 ) 
Karpanit, B5 
Karthadast, C3 
Karyaten, E 3 


For continuation see back of other half of Map. 





INDEX TO SOME NAMES IN MAP (Kas-Z) —continued from first half of Map 


Kasiar Mts , G2 
nahr el-Kasimiye, D4 
Kaski, Ei, Fi 
Kasr-i-Shirin, I3 
Kassu, J4 
Kama, E3 
nahr el-Keblr, D3 
nahr el-Kelb, D4 
el-Kerak, D5 
Kerbela, H4 
Kercha, J4 
Kerkuk, I3 
Kezin, Fi 

Khabiir, G3 (Meso¬ 
potamia, § 3) 

Khabiir, G2 
tell el-Klutlidiye, E4 
Khalfati, E2 
el-Khalil, P 5 
Khanikin, 1 3 
ras el-Khanzir, D2 
Kharput, Fi 
Khaualis, I4 
Khoi, 1 1 
Khoi-Sanjak, 1 2 
Khorsabad H2 (Assyria, § 
, 5 > 

Khukh, G2 
Kidri, F4 
Kidsi, E3 
Kifri, I 3 

Kilissi-hissar, D2 
Killiz, E2 
Kin, J5 

Kinahhi D4, 5 (Canaan) 
Kipina, F3 
Kir hi, G2 
Kirli-Gol, R 2 
Kirmanshah, J3 
Kirruri I2. (Assyria, § 31) 
Kis, I4 (Babylonia, §§ 3, 
47) 

Kisil Robat, I3 
Kisil-Usen, J3 
Kisil-U.sen, K2 
Kitin, C3 
Kitrusi, C3 
Kizil Irmak, Ci, Di 

KllS, E 2 

tell Kokab, G2 (Mesopo¬ 
tamia, § 3) 

Konia, C2 

Koweit, J6 

tell Ksuh, F3 

Kue, D 2 (Cilicia, §2) 

Kufar, 1 4 

Kuh-i-Galla, J4 

Kuindi, D2 

Kummuh, F2 (Assyria, § 
' 28) 

Kunalua, E2 
Kundi, 1)2 
Kurkh, G2 
Kurna, J5 
Kutaia, Ai 
Kut Dahr, J5 
Kut el-Amara, I4 
Kut et-Tamnl, J4 
Kutu, Hi, 1 1 (Babylonia, 
J69) 

Kutu, I4 
Kybistra, D2 
Kyrrhos, E2 

Labnana, E3 
Ladikiyeh, D3 
Lagas, J5 (Babylonia, § 
3 ) 

Laki, F3 
Laliar, E2 
Lamlun, I5 
Laodicea, D3 
Laranda, C2 
Larnaka, C3 

Larsa, I5 (Babylonia, § 3) 
Lebanon, D3 
Lebneh. E3 
jebel Libnan, D4 
Lizan, H2 

Lower Zab, H3 (Assyria, 

§ 4) 

Lullu, I3 
Maab, D5, E5 


Ma'an, D5 (Trade, § 14) 
Madai, J3 
Madaktu, K4 
Madaktu, J4 
Kal'at Madriik, H4 
Magan, I5, 6, J6 
Magarisi, G2 
Magdali, D4 
Mahalatta, D3 
Mahidesht, J3 
Maisa, D3 
Maisere, F3 
Makida, D4 

Malatia, Fi (Ararat, § 2) 
Mamhij, E2 
Mamishan, I3 
iVIan, H2 
Mandjur, I4 
Manjuluk, Ei 
Mansfiriyeh, I3 
Mar’, I5 
Maraga, J2 
Marand, Ii 
Mar'ash, E2 
Marhamitabad, J2 
Mardin, G2 (Mesopo¬ 
tamia, § 6) 

Mariru, G2 
Markasi, E2 
Niir Marrati, J5 
Martu, D4, E3 
Marum, D4 
Ml. Masis, 1 1 
Masjed, E3 
Mazaka, Pi 
Mazgerd, Fi 
Media, J2, 3, K3 
Melasgerd, Hi 
Melit, Fi 
Meluhha, P6, E6 
Menderes, A2 
Mendjli, 1 4 
Kala-i-Merivan, J3 
Mersina, P2 
Meshhed-Hosein, HI4 
Meskaka, F5 
Meskene, F2 
Meuks, Hi 
Mianeh, J2 
Midiat, G2 
Misir, B5 
jebel Misma, F3 
Misri, E5 
Missis, D2 
Mitanni, F2 

Mitanni, E2, F2, G2, H2 
(Mesopotamia) 

Moks, Hi 

Mosul, H2 (Nineveh) 
Kal'at el-Muclik, E3 
el-Muhammereh, K5 
Mukayyar, I5 
Murad Su, Gi 
Mush, Gi 
Muski, Ci 

Mu§ki, Ei (Assyria, § 28) 
Musri, E2 (Mizraim, § 2a) 
Nahal Miisri, Ds(Mizraim) 
Musur, Bs 
Mutkini, F2 

Nairi, Gi, Hi, 2, I2 
(Ararat, § 2) 
lower sea of Nairi, 1 2 
upper sea of Nairi, H1 
Nakhetshewan, Ii 
Kal'at en-Nakhl, C6 
Nal-Mts., Gi, Hi 
Namri, I3, J3 
Nasibln, Nasihina, G2 
(Mesopotamia, § 4) 
Nath, B5 
Nedjef, 14 

Niffer, 14 (Babylonia, § 3) 
Nigde, D2 
Nimme, Gi 
Nimrud, H2 
Nimrud-Pagh, Hi 
Nimrud-Dagh, Fi 
Nina, Nineveh, Ninua, H2 
Nippur, I4 (Babylonia, 
§3) 

Nisin, I5 
NiSsa, J3, 4 
Nuhasse, E3 


Oheimir, I4 
Olba, C2 
On, A5 

Orontes, D2 (Assyria, §31) 

Padan,I3 
Pajas, E2 

Palmyra, F3 (Aramaic, § 

4) 

Palu, Gt 
Pappa, C3 
Parsua, I2 
Pascha Dagh, Ci 
Patak, J4 
Patin, E3 
Patnotz, Hi 
Pelveri, E2 
Pendj-Ali Dagh, J3 
Pethor, F 2 
Petra, Ds 
Physcus, 1 3 

Pilistu, D5 (Canaan, § 17) 

Pitru, F2 (Aram, § 3) 

Pukudu, J4 

Purattu, G3 

Pursak, Bi 

Pushti-Kuh, J4 

Puseru, B5 

Queit, J6 

Radanu, I3 
Rahaba, G3 

Rakka, F3 (Mesopotamia, 

§ 7 ). 

Rapihi, Cs 
Rapiku, F3 
Rapiku, H4 
Rasappa, F3 
er-Reda, G3 
tell Refah, D S 
Rehohoth, Ds 
Resafa, F3 
Rev'anduz, 1 2 
Rizan, I2 
er-Roda, G3 
Ruad, P3 (Arvad) 
er-Ruhbe, E4 
er-Ruheheh, D5 
Rum-kala, E2 

Sade, E3 
tell es-Safieh, Ds 
es-Safiyeh, D5 
Sagura, E2 
Sahend, J 2 
Sahna, J3 

Sajur, E2 (Carchemish, § 
2) 

Saktchegozii, E2 
SalamTyeh, E3 
Sam’al, E2 (AIesopotamia) 
Samerina, D4 (Samaria) 
Samosata, F2 (Cappa¬ 
docia) 

Samsat, F2 
Samuna, I4 
Sangur, D3 
Sangur, E3 
Saniru, D4 
Sanu, B 
$api-Be 
Sarafend, D4 
Sariptu, D4 
Saris, Ei 

Sarus, D2 (Cilicia, § 1) 
Sasa, J4 
es-Sauar, G3 
Saur, G2 
Sautch-Bulaq, 1 2 
Savalan, Ji 
Schaho-Dagh, J3 
Bir es-Seba', D5 
Seboa-Tsherib, F4 
Segirme-Dagh, I3 
Seikan, D2 
Seir, J Sb^^ah. De 
Kal'at Sejar, E3 
SelefkTye, C2 
Seleucia, I4 
Selenkia, C2 
Selinus, C2 

Senkereh, I5 (Babylonia, 
§3) 


Serdescht, 12 
Seripul, I3 
Sert, G2 
Sesong, E2 
Shach, H2 
Shatra, J5 
Shatt, G2 

Shatt el-Hai, I4, J4, 5 
(Babylonia, § 3) 
Sheddadiyeh, G3 
Shehr, Ei 
Kal'at Sherkat, H3 
(Assyria, § 5) 

She^ata, H4 
Shirisan, J4 
Shokh, Hi 
Jisr-esh-Shugr, E3 
Side-kan, I2 
Siduna, D4 
Sifeire, H4 
Sifwe, 1 4 
Sillua, C 3 
Simesi, 1 2 
Simirra, D3, E3 
Simirra, D3 

Simyra, D3 (Phienicia, 
.§4/) 

Sinjar, G2 

J. Sinjar, GH2 (Assyria, 

.§§ 4, 16) 

Sinna, J3 
Sipan-D, Hi 

Sippar, 1 4 (Babylonia, 
.§§ 3i 54) 

Sirki, G3 
Sir’la, D4 

§ir-pur-la, Js (Babylonia, 
.§§ 3, 48) 

Sis, D2 
Sivas, Ei 
Sizu, D2 
Sjun, Gi 
Skeniyeh. G2 
Soloi, D2 

wady Suab, F3, G3 
Subari, F2 
Suhiti, E4 

Subnat, G2 (Assyria, § 27) 

Sufan-dere, G2 

Suhi, G 3 

Suhme, Gi 

Suk esh-Shuyukh, J5 

Suleimaniya, 13 

Sultan-Dagh, Bi 

tell es-Sultan, E3 

Sumra, D3 

$umur, D3 

Supri, G2 

Sura, G3 

Surappi, J4 

Suri, E2, F2, G2, H2 

Suriya, F3 

Surru, D4 

Susa, K4 

Susan, K4 (Cyrus, § 1) 
Susun, K4 
Susunka, K4 
Suti, E3, F3, G4 
Suyerek, F2 


Tabal, Di, Ei (Asur-bani- 

PAL, § 4) 

Tabite, H2 
Tabriz, Ji 
tell Tabus, F3 
Tadmor, F3 
et-Tafileh, D5 
Takht-i-Shirin, J3 
Takht-i-Suleiman, J2 
Tang-i-Girra, J3 
Tanturah, D4 
Tarsos, D2 
Tarsus, D2 * 
wady Tartar, H3 
Tart us, D3 | 

Tarzi, D2 * 

Tauk, I3 ) 


Taurus, E1 
L. Tatta, Ci 
Tiiza Khurma 
Tchehil-Tche 
Tcheluk. G2 
Tekrit, H3 


Cappadocia) 

. 13 

me-Kuh, J3 


jebel Tektek, F2 
Tela, C,2 

Telloh, J5 (Babylonia, § 3) 
Themail, H4 
Tibne, D4 
Tigranocerta, G2 
Tigris, H 3 , G2, J5 
jebel et-Tih, C6, D6 
Til, G2 

Til Barsip, EF2 
Til-Ermen, G2 
Timasgi, E4 
Tochmu-su, Ei 
tell Tokan, E3 
et-Tor, G2 
Tripolis, D3 
Trush, F2 
Tsamanti-su, Di, 2 
bahr Tabariyeh, D4 
dfret et-Tulul, E4 
Tul Garimmi, Ei 
Tulul es-Safa, E4 
Tumme, I2 
Tun, D2 
Turnad, I3 
Turuspa, Hi 
'tusha, 62 
Tuspa, Hi 
Tuz Cholly, Ci 
Tuz Khurmati, I3 
Tyana, D2 

Ubi, E 4 
Uerdi, G 3 
Uh, I 4 
Uknu, J4 
Ula, K 5 
Umildis, H2 
Unki, E2 
Upi, I4 
Ur, 1 5 

Urartu, Gi, Hi, Ii 
Urdu, E3 
Urfa, F2 
1 ^. Urmia, li 
Uruk, I 5 
Ushak, Ai 
Ushnuk, I2 
Utium, H2, I2 
Ulluba, Gi 
L T rgub, Di 
Usu, D 4 

Van, L. Van, Hr 
Vasian, Hi 
Veranshehr, Ei 
Yeranshehr, F2 


Warka, Is 
Werdi, G3 
White Ml, J 2 

Yabrud, E4 
Vajiiz, D4 
Bit-Yakin, J 5 
Yiilo, Ds 
Yamuthal, J4 
Yapu, D4 
Yarpuz, Ei 
Yarpnz, E2 
Yatbur, J4 
Ya’udi, £2 

Upper Zab, Zaba-elu, Ha 

Zaban, I3 

Ziiba-Supala, 1 2, 3 

Gates of Zagras, J3 

Zakho, H2 

Zakho-Dagh, H2 

Zakruti, J2 

Zakruti, J3 

Zamua, 1 3 

Zengan, K2 

Zenjirli, E2 

Zerghul, Js 

L. Zeriber, J3 

ez-ZTb, D4 

Zimarra, D3 

ZimrTn, D3 

Zirzir-tepe, I4 

Zituna, D4 

Zobeir, J5 

Zohab^I3 

Zorbatiyeh, J4 
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Name, etc. (§§ 1-3). 
Greater Syria (§ 4./C). 
Fauna (§ 5^). 

Lesser Syria (§ 6). 

History: introductory (§§ 
8-10). 

Babylonia (§11 f.). 

Literature 


Hatti, Egypt, Assyria (§§ 13-15). 
Aramaeans (§ 16). 
Tiglath-pileser I. (§ 17). 

Syria left to itself (§ 18). 

Later Assyrian Empire (§§ 19- 

r 23) : 

Later times (§§ 24-27). 
Geography (§ 7). 


' Syria ’ is unknown to Hebrew, but possibly 
identical with Bab. Suri, a N. Euphratean district of 

1 Name ullcertain boundaries. We find Syria first 
in Herodotus (212, etc.). In Homer’s list 
(//. 2783) only "A pifxoL (Aramaeans) appear. © em¬ 
ployed Zvpia to translate Aram {q.v.) in its divers 
applications (e.g. , Zvpia Aajxao-Kov, 2 S. 8 5 ; Metroiro- 
ra/xias ~vpia, Gen. 25 20), and EV followed. Herodotus 
(763), misled (?) by the resemblance of ’Aaavpioi 
and Zvpioi, stated that these were ‘barbarian’ and 
Greek forms of a single ethnic. In consequence he 
used ' Syria ’ and ' Syrians ’ even more widely than 
OT used ' Aram’; and his vagueness reappears in 
Xenophon (Anab. i. 44) and in one passage of Strabo 
( 16737 )- 

Strabo, followed by Pliny and Ptolemy, in stricter use 
(see § 1, end) confined Syria to the geographical area 

2. Greater by Taurus, S. by the 

Syria Arabian Desert, W. by the Mediter- 
^ * ranean, and NE. by Euphrates. The 

SE. limit was formed by the vague frontier of the 
‘Syrian’ desert, known in antiquity as the ‘Arabian.’ 
Both ancient ‘Arabia Deserta ’ ( = N. Hamad) and 
‘Arabia Petra^a’ (i.e. the Arabia of Petra — S. Hamad) 
would be included now by most geographers in Syria ; 
whilst Arabia would be restricted to the ancient ‘ Felix,’ 1 
i.e., all peninsular Arabia S. of and including the 
Nefud or desert belt between the heads of the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. In the Roman provincial arrange¬ 
ment * Arabia ’ = Petraea and Deserta. Roman ‘ Syria ’ 
(at first one province and under Hadrian three) ended 
S. with Palestine, and E. with the limit of the Hamad 
Steppe. So also Byzantine Syria split into seven 
districts. Moslem geographers had some doubt whether 
to reckon the Hamad to Syria or to Arabia. Mukadassi 
(early 10th cent. A.D. ) protested against the extension of 
Syria or esh-Sham (i.e., the ‘ left-hand ' land, relative to 
one facing E. in Mekka) into the E. desert; and the 
later geographers (e.g., Edrlsi and Abulfeda) mostly 
agreed with him in drawing the limit of Arabia obliquely 
NE. from 'Akaba to Rakka on Euphrates, thus detach¬ 
ing the Hamad from Syria. For the purposes of the 
present article we shall follow them, and confine Syria 
to the area contained by N. lat. 38° and 31 0 , by the 
Mediterranean sea, and by an imaginary line drawn 
roughly parallel to its coast and on an average 150 m. 
inland. 

There seems also to have been a special use of 
‘Syria,’ which still prevails, restricting the term to that 

3 Lesser part of the %vider area which lies N. of 

Svria IJalest i ne . but excluding the Lebanon littoral 
^ * (Phoenicia). This territory was regarded 

as peculiarly Aramaean, and when the large Roman 
province Syria was divided, it retained its name without 
qualification. It had at most periods a distinct history, 
having been successively the peculiar seat of the ‘ Hittite’ 
dominion, of the Aramaean confederate power, and of 
the Seleucid monarchy, at a time when Palestine and 
Phoenicia were Egyptian. Only the inclusion of the 
whole of wider Syria in a great alien empire, such as 
the Egyptian or Assyrian, ever made the history of all 
parts identical. 

1 The vulgar restriction of ‘ Arabia Felix ’ to the SW. of the 
peninsula (Yemen and Hadramaut) is due to a mediaeval error, 
repeated and confirmed by D’Anville. Strabo, Pliny, and 
Ptolemy alike apply the term Felix to all peninsular Arabia. 
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Syria has strong natural boundaries : high mountains 
N. (average summits 8500 ft.), sea \Y., and deserts S. 

4. Boundaries a, ! d E '' JUI there are ' veak l ,oims ' 

of Greater whose influence is shown in Syrian 
Syria. bistory. The deserts S. and E. being 
of the steppe character form very 
indeterminate social limits. Supporting nomad popula¬ 
tions, which are constantly being reinforced from foci in 
the Arabian oases, and forced outwards by the inability 
of the desert to maintain their increase, these steppe- 
deserts do not divide nearly as sharply as the X. moun¬ 
tains, which retain barrier populations of peculiar 
character. Settled folk do not migrate into deserts, but 
desert folk constantly migrate into settled lands. 
Throughout the S. and E. border of Syria, therefore, 

' Arabisation ’ has always gone on ; and especially in 
Palestine, even W. of the Ghor, many features of 
nomadic life appear intrusively in the settled society. 
The history of the Aramaean Semites has never been 
wholly distinct from that of the Arabian. 

NE. and NW. are easy passes. Euphrates, fordable 
in an ordinary summer at various points below the 
Taurus gorges, has not served strongly to differentiate 
N. Mesopotamia from N. Syria. These regions are of 
very similar character, and the eastward roads pass 
readily from one to the other. On the other hand the 
Amanus mountains, though rising to 6000 ft., have 
many low and not difficult passes, notably those 
traversing the depression which divides the two main 
constituents of the system, the Elma and the Giaur 
chains, and will shortly be traversed by a railway. 
The strong boundary lies much farther W., where the 
main Taurus runs obliquely down to the sea in the 
‘ ’ Cilicia ( Tracheia). Eastern influence, there¬ 

fore, which entered Syria from NE. passed readily out 
of it to NW. and caused the civilisation of Tarsus to be 
more Mesopotamian than that of Jerusalem. * Plain ’ 
Cilicia may more fitly be reckoned to Syria than to Asia 
Minor, as indeed was apparently the view of Herodotus, 
who included Commagene in Cilicia (cp Cilicia, § 2). 
The influence of Mesopotamia is, therefore, as marked 
in N. Syria as that of Arabia in S. Syria. 

The area within these limits has always presented 
a certain social homogeneity; but its great excess of 

5 General ^ en ^b over breadth has militated against 
geography P olitical unit } r - and given to its internal 

6 6 y y ' geographical barriers a separative power 

which their own character would hardly confer. The 
main internal barrier is a mountainous region extending 
to almost an equal distance N. and S. of lat. 34 0 . 
Here the land slopes up from N. and S. to a sill of 
3000 ft. elevation ( Calesyria ). On either flank 

E. and W. of the plateau so formed rise longitudinal 
calcareous ranges. That on the E. (Antilibanus — 
J. esh-Sharki) is a five-fold system, radiating X. from 
a lofty nucleus on SE. of the plateau (J. esh-Sheikh, 
Hermon, 8600 ft.). The average elevation of the other 
principal summits is about 8000 ft. and of the valleys 
between the radii 5000 ft. The main drainage of the 
E. slopes flows SE. into a lacustrine pan, about 30 m. 
in diameter, where it is absorbed by irrigation, or goes 
to form marshy inundations, united or divided according 
to the season. Of these the principal are Bahr ei- 
'Ateiba X'., fed by the Barada ( Abana ) and Bahr 
Kibliyeh S. , fed by the ASvaj ( Pharphar ). E. 

of this oasis stretches a very barren steppe falling away 
to Euphrates. X. of it the swell of the central plateau 
is continued NE. from the spurs of Antilibanus by a 
barren ridge which runs to Euphrates and beyond. \Y. 
there is easy approach from the central sill of the plateau 
by a pass (4200 ft. ) which leads between Hermon and 
the spring of the radii of the Antilibanus system to the 
upper valley of the Barada. SW. there is also an easy, 
though at first barren road to the low country S. of the 
central plateau ( = Palestine). This oasis of Damascus , 
therefore, placed almost on the axis of partition 
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between N. and S. Syria, and communicating readily 
with both these regions and with the elevated frontier 
district, is marked by nature for the locality of the 
capital city of an independent and undivided Syria. 
Were it not for its oasis character, Damascus would 
have played the part of capital more often. The 

W. range of the central plateau (J. el-Gharbi or 
Libnfm = Lebanon) is a single chain of jurassic lime¬ 
stone with basaltic intrusions, very steeply inclined and 
without passes under 6000 ft. The highest summit 
reaches 10,200 ft. (see Lebanon, § 6). This walls 
off from the rest of Syria a narrow maritime strip, 
stretching from N. el-Keblr (Eleutheros) on the N. to 
Carmel on the S., much interrupted by spurs of Lebanon, 
very fertile, thanks to the heavy precipitation on the 
western slope, and supplied with many harbours, 
good in the days of small sailing craft. Communica¬ 
tion being difficult both with the interior (except by 
artificial ways made at great cost, such as the French 
mountain railway opened from Beyrout via Zahleh to 
Damascus in 1896), and within the littoral strip itself, 
the inhabitants of this region have not shared in the 
main currents of Syrian life, but have been attracted 
towards navigation (see Phcknicia, § 9). The dis¬ 
tinctive character of their small territory was recognised 
by its constitution under Hadrian as a separate province 
(Syria Phoenice). The main floor of the central 

Syrian plateau falls gradually N. and S. from a scarcely 
perceptible sill just N. of Baalbek, which is the main 
water-parting of Syria. It is an ancient lake-bed and 
the most important part of the mod. ‘ Lebanon ’ district, 
administered since 1861 as a province independent of 
the vilayet of Syria. Along this deep and easy upland 
valley of el-Buka (anc. Coelesyria), and between the 
flanking ranges, flow to N. the head-waters of the 'As! 
(Axios or Orontes) : to S. those of the LItanI (Leontes), 
called in its lower course el-Kasimlyeh, which force 
their way W. between the S. butt of Lebanon 
and its continuation, the massif of Galilee, to the 
sea ; and those of the Wady et-Teim, which, after 
receiving the drainage of the S. butt of Hermon, be¬ 
comes Xahr el-Kebir (Jordan), and flows down into 
the rift of the Ghor and to the Dead Sea (see Jordan, 
§ 3.^), where it is dissipated by evaporation at 1300 ft. 
below sea-level. The Beka' and the central plateau 
in general terminate S. in a steep and rugged 
hill-system, rising to 3860 ft. in J. Jarmak. This, 
which is the N. beginning of Galilee, renders access 
from the S. difficult, and diverts the natural trunk road 
eastward of the E. flanking range and to Damascus, 
whence it either gains the Buka through the Barada 
pass (see above), or it continues X. under the E. flank 
of Antilibanus, to debouch in the 'Asl valley lower 
down (near Hums), or it crosses the steppe N. or 
XE. to Euphrates. S. Syria is all that lies S. 

of the central plateau and the oasis of Damascus, from 
the sea to the Euphratean watershed and the edge of 
the steppe-desert, which is here fringed in great part by 
lava-fields. All this district formed the Syria Palestina 
of Hadrian’s provincial arrangement. It is divided 
longitudinally by the deep rift in which Jordan flows ; 
and its eastern half, being thus in great measure detached 
from the western, and from all maritime influences, is 
especially open to influences of Arabia. W. Palestine 
merges insensibly in the desert on the S. For 
further geographical details concerning S. Syria see 
Palestine, §2/. d. g. h. 

It has been pointed out under Palestine (col. 
3542^) that, owing to the geographical position of 

5b Fauna ^ auna » though in the main 

Palaearctic in character, was modified by 
the intrusion of certain forms from the Oriental region 
towards the E. and from the Ethiopian region towards 
the S. Syria, lying to the X. of Palestine, is equally 
with it subject to invasion from the E., but is naturally 
much less exposed to intruders from the S., which, 
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indeed, in Palestine, chiefly affect the hollow cleft which 
contain the Dead Sea and the valley of the Jordan. 

The fauna of Syria, like that of Palestine, is to a 
great extent a steppe-, desert-, and rock-fauna, but it 
differs considerably from that of southern or even central 
Palestine in the character of its mammals. As might 
be expected, there are many animals with a northern 
provenance found in Syria which do not penetrate as far 
S. as southern Palestine, whilst the latter area harbours 
many forms which extend into the Peninsula of Sinai, 
Egypt, and Xubia, but which do not reach into Syria. 
Nehring 1 has recently pointed out that a line which 
leaves the coast in the neighbourhood of Kartha, skirts 
the southern limits of the Carmel group of hills, and 
then turns NE. to strike the Sea of Galilee a little W. 
of the exit of the Jordan, corresponds with the lower 
limit of the distribution of several of the more con¬ 
spicuous Syrian mammals. Xehring’s line, although 
it includes a considerable portion of Galilee, may be 
taken as the boundary of Syria considered from a zoo¬ 
logical standpoint. It does not of course correspond 
with any historical limit; but animals are seldom found 
to respect political deliminations. 

N. of this line we find the Syrian variety of the bear, Ursus 
isabellinus, which frequents the heights of Lebanon, Hermon, 
and is met with in Bashan and Gilead. The badger, il/eles 
taxus, like the hear, seems to reach its southernmost limits in 
the wooded and hilly districts just mentioned. The pole-cat, 
Mustela putorius y and the ermine, M. erminea, are found on 
the slopes of Hermon, Lebanon, and Tabor, but do not pass 
Nehring’s line. Their congener, M. foina , the beech-marten, 
however, spreads through Palestine. The otter, Lutra vulgaris , 
is also not uncommon on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. The 
striped hysena, llycena striata , a nocturnal animal, the hunting- 
leopard, Cynoclurus yubatus, are amongst the commoner car¬ 
nivora, whilst Fells chaus, the jungle-cat, is found in Syria in 
a special variety. The roe-deer, Capreolus caprcea, reaches its 
southernmost limit on the slopes of Mt. Carmel; neither it nor 
the fallow-deer passes the above-mentioned line. The Syrian 
wild-ass, Equus hemippus^ is another conspicuous form which 
very rarely enters Palestine. The wild-boar, Sus scrofa, is 
more widely distributed. It frequents not only wooded and 
marshy localities, but even the desert, where it lives on roots. 
The gazelle, Gazella dorcas , extends southward from Lebanon, 
as does the Syrian hare, Lepus syriacus . Of the enormous 
family Rodentia, which supplies so large a proportion of the 
mammals in this part of the world, the Alpine-vole, Microtus 
nivalis , and the water-vole, M. amphibius , are common in 
Syria but do not pass Nehring’s line. On the other hand, 
several species of ground-yole extend far beyond it, as do three 
common species of dormice, JMyoxus glis, the squirrel-tailed 
dormouse, ill. nitela, the garden dormouse, and M. dryas. The 
Syrian squirrel, Sciurus syriacus , is peculiarly Syrian, and 
the pouched-marmoset or souslik, Spermophilus xanthoprym- 
nnsy is not encountered S. of Gilead. The gerbille, Gerbillus 
tceniuniSy is also peculiar to Syria. According to Nehring, the 
Psammomys myosurus mentioned under Palestine (§ 144/) is 
more correctly referred to the genus Nesokia, and thus repre¬ 
sents one of the intrusive elements from the Oriental region. 

It will be seen from the above that Syria has several 
mammals peculiar to itself, and a number which reach 
their southernmost point in or about Mt. Carmel. The 
fauna of this region is further characterised by the 
absence of many creatures we are accustomed to 
associate with the Bible-lands. Conspicuous amongst 
these are : the coney, which recent research seems to 
confine to southern Palestine; the genus Acomys, a 
hedgehog-like mouse with spiny fur ; the fascinating 
little jerboas, and several other rodents ; and the Syrian 
ibex or beden. Enough has been said to show that the 
mammalian fauna of Syria (including a large part of 
Galilee) differs considerably from that of S. Palestine, 
and that probably there are few spots on the world of 
so restricted an area in which the mammals at one 


extremity differ so much from those at the other as they 
do in the little country of Palestine. A. E. s. 

X. Syria is all that land which lies X. of the central 
plateau, and E. of Lebanon ; but politically it has 
T o - - always tended to include not only 

sser y a. t ^e plateau itself (there being no such 
barrier to the N. as the mountains of Galilee form to the 


1 Globus , 81 , 1902, p. 309. See also WMM, OLZ , 1902, 
P- 394- 
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S.), but also the oasis of Damascus, between which and 
Palestine intervenes a barren tract. It comprises the 
NE. steppe as far as Euphrates, and all the N. land up 
to Taurus. Since this region is most strictly ' Syria' 
and is not treated elsewhere, a more particular descrip¬ 
tion is subjoined. 

(a) The'A si 1 basin. —The Buka valley, after a course 
of about ioo m., opens out in lat. 34 0 40'. The 
mountains on either hand fall to grassy downs, and the 
river 'As! leaves the rocky gorge in which it has fallen 
over 2000 ft. and expands at a level of about 1600 ft. 
into a lake of 30 m. area, formed in part by an artificial 
dam of ancient construction. At the head of this stood 
the ancient Kadesh ; at the foot now stands Hums 
(anc. Rmesa)—~ to hold the pass between the plateau 
valley and the lower Orontes lands, the heart of Syria 
proper (Seleucis). At the same point come in natural 
roads (1) from Tripoli (Tarabulus) on the W. coast, 
round the N. butt of Lebanon by way of the valley of 
the X. el-Keblr, (2) from Tadmor and Damascus round 
X. of Antilibanus. Railways will, not improbably, 
be laid shortly over both these roads, and Hums will 
regain its old importance. The 'As! flows on through 
a widening valley for about 25 m. to the rich marshy 
district of Hamat (Hamath-Epiphaneia), to the E. of which 
point the steppe grows more down-like and habitable as 
far as the Euphrates, while to the \Y. rises a broad, low. 
and fertile range (J. Xuseriyeh) which on the W. leaves 
considerable littoral strips here and there of its own crea¬ 
tion between itself and the sea. The most important 
of these contains the town el-Ladaklyeh ( Laodicea ). The 
range ends X. in the abrupt mass of J. el-Akra' ( Casius ), 
5750 ft., which falls direct to the sea and closes the 
littoral. A road over J. Xuseriye meets, at Hamat, the 
direct Aleppo road, which continues the easiest route 
from Euphrates. 

Leaving Ilamrit, the 'As! bends somewhat W. of X. 
and flows through rich pastures (el-Ghab) bounded on the 
E. by a triple system of basaltic hills (J. el-A'la) with fertile 
intervals, which contain numerous remains of ancient 
inhabitation. It passes successively the sites of Larissa 
(Sejar) and Apamea (Kal'at el-Mudlk), and after a 
course of 50 m. from Hamat, is turned sharply \V. by 
a rocky obstruction (Jisr el-Hadid) and hugs the N. 
butt of J. Xuseriye. To the X. in the line of its former 
course now opens out a wide plain (el-'Amk), partly filled 
by a marshy lake (Bahr-el-Abyad, or Ak-Deniz) into 
which it once flowed, and where it once met important 
tributaries, the Afrln and the Kara Su. These now 
feed the lake which discharges into the 'Asi by the 
channel, Xahr el-Kowsit. The Afrln flows down a 
broad valley (anc. Cyrrhestica) from the XE., which pro¬ 
longs the plain far up towards Euphrates and carries 
a trunk road thitherward, which crosses a low water- 
parting E. of 'Ain Tab and strikes the great river at 
Bire jik, or following the valley of the Sajur at Carchemish 
a few miles S. The proposed Baghdad railway will 
ascend the Afrln valley after descending that of Kara Su. 
The Kara Su comes from the X. bringing the eastward 
drainage of S. A man us. A natural road leads up its 
valley to its source on the marshy sill of Zinjirli 
(1650 ft.), and there forks (i) \V. through the lowest 
Amanus passes to Cilicia and Asia Minor, and (2) XE. 
into the valley of Mar'ash and ancient Commagene. 
Ancient remains of a palatial Assyrian fortress of an 
importance suitable to its strategic position have been 
explored at Zinjirli by Dr. Von Luschan (Fortress, § 5). 
From the 'Amk plain a direct road also leads due E. to 
Aleppo and the Euphrates near Rakka (Thapsacus). The 
deep and fertile region in which all these waters and roads 
meet is the natural centre of X. Syria, and accordingly the 
locality in which its greatest c ; ty of antiquity, Antioch, 

1 ‘Asi in Arab. = * rebel,’ and the title is variously explained 
by the turbulence, the inaccessibility, or the anti-Meccan direc¬ 
tion of this stream. But it is undoubtedly derived originally 
from the same ancient native name which the Greeks wrote 
Axios. 


was situated (see Antioch, § 1 ). The modern Antakieh 
lies near the point at which the *Asi, having at last 
rounded the butt of J. Xuseriye, is about to plunge 
SW. into a gorge worn down between that range and 
the S. masses of Amanus. Through this it falls about 
150 ft. in 10 m. to the sea in a series of unnavigable 
rapids. On the small deltaic fan N. of its mouth stands 
Suediah (anc. Seleucia of Fieri a) which was the port of 
Antioch. But the unsheltered character of the port and 
the difficulties of the road in this gorge have caused A T . 
Syrian trade to seek the more distant Alexandretta 
(Iskanderun), which lies NE. of the plain of Antioch and 
behind the S. extension of Amanus, here crossed by the 
low col of Beilan (2230 ft.), about to be pierced by the 
Aleppo railway. The whole course of the ‘Asi is about 
170 m. 

(b) Commagene. —To the N. of the'Asi basin a small 
district intervenes before Taurus closes Syria. It is 
bounded S. by the heights in which the Afrin and Kara 
Su rise. These heights start from Euphrates near the 
mouth of the Sajur, and run NW. to 'Ain Tab ; thence 
they bend sharply to the SW., rise in Kurd Dagh to 4500 
ft., and are linked to Amanus by the Zinjirli sill. The 
hollow N T . of them is divided into two basins by a low 
swell running N. from Kurd Dagh to Tauius. The \Y. 
basin drains W. by the Ak Su through a rift in Amanus 
to the Cilician Jihun ( Pyramus ), and is the territory of 
Mar'ash ( Germaniceia ): it communicates, as we have 
seen, with the rest of Syria readily by way of Zinjirli. 
The E. basin drains to the Euphrates, looks eastward, and 
communicates less readily with the lands to the S. This 
is the ancient Commagene proper (Assyr. Kummuh ), of 
which Samosata (Suineisat) was capital. Two important 
crossings of Euphrates, at Samosata and Zeugma 
(Bire jik), placed it in communication with N. Meso¬ 
potamia and especially Edessa (Urfa). 

(c) The Euphratean plains. —To E. of the 'As! basin 
lies the lean steppe-like plateau described above as 
sloping E. to Euphrates. It is one in formation with 
the Arabian desert which limits Palestine on the E., but 
more fertile by reason of higher latitude and greater 
precipitation. It must be reckoned therefore to habit¬ 
able Syria. It is limited on the S. by the ridge already 
mentioned, which runs XE. to Euphrates from Anti¬ 
libanus, and along whose S. foot lies a chain of oases, 
marking a natural route from Damascus to the E. Of 
these the chief are Karietein ( Xezala) and Tadmor 
(Palmyra), both just on the verge of Arabia. The 
rolling downs to the N. of this chain once contained a 
large number of villages, dependent on wells, whose 
ruins have been explored by De Vogii£, Burton, Drake, 
Ostrup and others. This region is now deserted 
owing to its ‘ nomadisation ’ by the migrant Anazeh 
Bedouins, who have been pressing X. from central 
Arabia since the thirteenth century. In the latitude of 
j. A'la, whose E. slopes fall insensibly into it, the 
plateau is still steppe-like; but immediately N. of this 
point occur a series of pans, whose northern limit is the 
ridge which bounds Commagene on the S. These pans 
receive water draining S. from that ridge, and are all 
of more or less saline character. Of the two principal 
basins, that on the E. receives a watercourse (X. el- 
Dahab), which rises just S. of Membij ( Hierapolis) and 
ends in the great sebakha (salt-pan) of Jabul. That on 
the W. is more fertile and better supplied with fresh 
springs. It receives the Kow'aik, which rises near 
'Ain Tab, and ends in a tract of permanent saline inunda¬ 
tion (Mat) near Kennisrin. Fine pasturage surrounds it, 
and its lower lands are arable. This is the ancient dis¬ 
trict Chalybonitis, w’hich now supports Aleppo (Haleb ; 
anc. Ckalybon - Bercea) , a town of 65,000 inhabitants and 
the successor of Antioch. Through it lie the directest 
route from Asia Minor to Baghdad, or Babylonia, which 
crosses the Euphrates at Rakka ( Thapsacus ), and the 
easiest road from S. Syria to the same point or to the 
more northern crossing at Bire jik (Zeugma), 
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For S. Syria see under Palestine and Phoenicia. For N. 
Syria see Burckhardt, Travels in Syria (1822); Porter, Five 
Years in Damascus (1855); Burton and 
7. Bibliography. Drake, Unexplored Syria (1872); Ains¬ 
worth, Narrative 0/ the Euphrates Ex - 
pedition ( 1888 ) ; Humann and Puchstein, Reisen in Nordsyrien, 
etc. (1890); and a recent account of part of I he E. steppe by H. C. 
Butler, in the American Journal 0/ Archteology , series 2, 4 
(1900); cp also Oppenheim, Uom Mittelmeer zum Persischen 
Gol/(igoo), and Blunt, Bedouins of the Euphrates (1879). The 
summary by Reel us, Gtogr, Unfa . (A sic Anterieure) is very 
good ( 1884 ); and for more recent statistics, as well as local 
detail, see Cuinet, Syrie % Liban et Palestine (1896). 

D. G. H. 


9. Relations. 


II. History 

The region which we designate as Syria has never 
constituted a political unity ; of itself a proof that it is 
_ . f not, like Egypt or the Euphrates-country, 
8. aea 01 a s j n gj e j anc i held together by common 
^ ri '* conditions of living. There is no river to 
furnish a natural channel of inter-communication and 
bond of union. For the same reason, there has never 
been any such separate entity as a Syrian civilisation ; 
in this respect also, precisely as in things political, the 
various districts gravitated towards the countries of the 
neighbouring great civilisations. If Syria as an idea 
has maintained its existence for millennia, it is possible 
to see in this also a proof of the tenacity of the ancient 
Babylonian conception of the world. For it is to the 
ancient geographical division associated with that con¬ 
ception that the idea of Syria owed its origin, and its 
revival upon the fall of Assyria, after the Assyrian 
ascendancy had well-nigh sent it to oblivion. 

Suri-Syria is closed in by the two civilisation-areas of 
Babylonia and Asia Minor, and thus its development 
was determined by them. Being separ¬ 
ated from the Egyptian area by Pales¬ 
tine, it was not so directly influenced from that side. 

The movements of nations, the immigrations, to 
which it is exposed are, mainly, those from the S. 
(Arabia) and those from the N., by way of Armenia 
and Asia Minor. The first are those of the Semites ; 
the second, those of the peoples whom we are accus¬ 
tomed to call Hittite because they stand to Asia Minor, 
the seat of the Hatti or Heta, in a relation analogous to 
that of the Semitic immigrants to Babylonia. The 
natural consequence is that the population of Syria is in 
the main a mixture of both racial elements, and that in 
the course of the millennia and centuries representatives 
now of the one, now of the other, give the prevailing 
character to the whole. 

For any knowledge of the conditions in detail we 
must turn, for the remoter antiquity exclusively, for 
f later times chiefly, to the accounts we 
10. Sources o p OSSCSS Q f t j ie neighbouring peoples— 
information. 1 primarily of , he Xssyrian-Babylonian, 
and then also of the Egyptian conquerors. The soil of 
the country itself has as yet yielded but few documents. 
Of these, for the older time, the monuments excavated 
at Zenjirli-Sam’al are of primary importance. The 
many monuments bearing Hittite inscriptions, which 
the soil of Syria, both in the narrower sense of that 
geographical expression (Hamath, Aleppo, Maras, Car- 
chemish) and in the wider (the eastern borderlands of 
Asia Minor), has yielded, still remain undeciphered. 

The oldest Babylonian period shows Syria standing 
in the same relation to Babylonia as afterwards to 
11 Earl Assyria. Sargon of Agade and Naram- 

‘ . . Sin must have directed their armies 

^ * thither precisely as was afterwards done 

by Tiglath-pileser 1 ., Shalmaneser II., and the later 
Assyrian kings. That Sargon went forth to Amurru 
(Palestine) is repeatedly mentioned in the Omina, and 
'Sargon subjugated and settled all Syria’ is said of 
that monarch exactly as Shalmaneser II. and others 
might have had it said of them. 

In the time of Naram-Sin and the period that 


followed, at least down to that of the first dynasty 
12 Lat r ^ a byl° n » the ascendancy in Syria is 
. , already held by that Semitic wave of immi- 
P * gration which we regard as the second and 
call the Canaanite. At that time, accordingly, Syria 
must, like Babylonia itself, have received a considerable 
influx of population of this race and language. The 
next Semitic wave consists of the Aramaeans, whose 
lordship in Syria does not emerge until comparatively 
late. Until that event, accordingly, that is to say, 
during the second millennium b.c., and even later, 
'Canaanite' dialects — i. e. , languages like Hebrew and 
Phoenician — must have been spoken in Syria. Even as 
late as the eighth century B.C. , we can learn from the 
inscriptions of Zenjirli-SanTal that the influence of the 
Aramaic had still to struggle with the older Canaanite 
dialects. A fragment of an inscription of Hasan Beyli, 
not far from Zeujirli, and inscriptions of Zenjirli dating 
from the ninth century (of Kalammu bar [!] Haja) 
show, indeed, that by that time the Semitic language 
of ordinary intercourse must already have become 
Aramaic, but at the same time exhibit purely Canaan¬ 
ite forms of speech, closely corresponding to Phoenician. 

In the middle of the second millennium we find a 
Hittite people, the Mitani, masters of Mesopotamia 
TT'+ff anc * Syria (Hanigalbat = Melitene). 

* d 1 Though they are the first people of this 

_ ,. race which we have as yet been able to 

* discover on Syrian soil, we must not 
therefore conclude that they were the first to force their 
way thither. On the contrary, it seems as if we were 
able to trace, in the Amarna despatches, the existence 
of an older Hittite layer of population even in Palestine 
(such names as Sura-sar are unquestionably ‘ Hittite’). 
Both phenomena alike are to be interpreted as conse¬ 
quences of a larger Hittite migration into or conquest 
of Syria, advancing from N. to S., in other words, in 
the opposite direction to that of the Semitic immigration. 

To the same period belong also the Egyptian con¬ 
quests of the eighteenth and the nineteenth dynasty. 
How far the Egyptian lordship over Syria was in point of 
fact extended by these, hardly admits of ascertainment ; 
but the princes to the X. of Aleppo, we may be sure, 
will hardly have accepted the Egyptian suzerainty for 
any longer period than that during which the Pharaoh 
was in a position at any time to despatch an army 
against them. Thus in X. Syria relations will have 
prevailed towards Egypt, similar to those which under 
Sargon and Sennacherib prevailed towards the adjacent 
border countries of Asia Minor (Tabal, Hilak). 

In the Amarna letters in the fourteenth century, we 
find three powers keeping an eye upon Syria and 
Palestine : Babylonia (under the lordship of the Kass- 
ites), the Mitani, and the state of the Hatti or Heta in 
Asia Minor. Of these the Hatti would seem to have 
been at that time the most dangerous to the influence 
of Egypt. Again and again mention is made of the 
advance of princes of Heta into the Beka'. 

In the thirteenth-twelfth century Egypt is powerless, 
until under Ramses II. it again takes up a somewhat 
more vigorous foreign policy. During this interval 
Syria was naturally at the mercy of the other great 
powers, and it is in agreement with the picture pre¬ 
sented in the Amarna letters that Ramses in the 
twelfth century comes into conflict with the Heta in 
northern Palestine and Ccelesyria. In the interval the 
movement which we find already in existence in the 
fourteenth century must have been completed, and 
Syria have fallen in the main under the power of the 
Hittite state. The fourteenth-thirteenth century would 
thus be the time which witnessed a Hittite predominance 
in Syria and saw Syria drawn politically into closer 
connection with the Hittite empire. All the great 
Syrian cities from the X. to the S. were at this period 
governed by viceroys or vassal princes of the Hittite 
sovereign ; from Commagene to the valley of the 
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MAPS OF SYRIA 
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I. EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS 


II. AMARNA LETTERS continued 


Accho. B6 

Adum(a), A7, 8 

'Aka, B6 (Ptole.mais, § 1) 

Ama(u)r(a), C4 

Arad, B7 

Aranti, C2, 3, 4 

Arasa, A3 

A(ra)siy, A3 

Arat. 1 t, B4 

'Arka, R4 (Phoenicia, 

§ 4 10) 

Arvad, B4 (Phoenicia, 

§ 4 12) 

Ashkelon, A 7 
Askaruni, A 7 
As(s)er(u), B5, 6 
Astirat(u), C6 

Bvblos. B4 { Phoenicia, 

‘§ 4 9 ) 

D(o)ra, A6 
Edrei, C6 

Egyptian frontier of 
Raineses 11 ., B5, C5 

Gasar(a), A7 
Gasat, A 7 
Gaza, A7 
Gezer, A 7 

Hamat(u), B6 
Hamat(u), C4 (Hamath) 
Hennon, Mt., B5 
Iluditi, B7 

Joppa, A6 
Jordan, B6, 7 

Kades, C3 
Kadni(at, B6, 7 
Rana'an(n), the, A5, 6, 

^ 3 . 4 . 5 
Kharu, A7. B6 
Rhete, Land of, At, Bi 
Khor, A7. B6 
Rhor,’ ' Great Sea of, A3, 
4 - 5 

Rode (? 1 . B3, 4, 5 
Rupni, B4 (Phoenicia, § 3 
note, £ 4 9) 

Lebanon, B4, 5 
Leontes, B5 (Achshaph) 

Mannus, B2 


Marnus, B2 
Mediterranean, A4, 5 

Naharin, C2, 3 
Nazana? B5 

Ono, A 6 

Oromes, C2, 3, 4 

(Lebanon, § 6) 

Otara’a, C6 

Purasaii, etc., A6, B6 
(Philistine) 

Raman(a)n, B4, 5 
Raineses II., Egyptian 
frontier of, B5, (.'5 
Rapeh, A7 

Raphia, A 7 (Egypt, 

£ 6 b <7) 

Repiu (Upper), B5, 6, 7, 
k 5 

Rezim? (Upper), B5, 6, 
7 . k'5 

Saar (a), B8 
Sakeina, B6 
Samar(a), B4 
Sardun(a), B6 
Sar(n), B5 
Sauko, A 7 

Setv I., Monument of, C6 
Sharahan, A7 
Sharuhen, A7 
Shaua ? Mt., B5 
esh-Sheikh Sa'd, C6 
Sidon, B5 
Sidnn(a), B5 
Sinsara, C3 

Timask, C5 (Damascus) 
Tyre. B 5 

Ung, C2 

Wn-tree?, banks of the, 
C2 

V(a)pu, A6 
Var(aklun(.a), B6, 7 
V(a)srael, R6 (Israel, § 7 ; 
col. 1242, n. 3; 4692, n. 1) 

Zahi, B3, 4. 5 
Zakkari, A6 (Philistines, 
§ 3 ) 


II OlARNA LETTERS 


Accho, B6 
Adana, B2 
Adumu, B8 

N. 'Afrin, C2 (Syria, § 6) 
'Akka, B6 (Ptolemais) 
Aku, B6 

Alasia, A3 (Trade and 
Commerce, § 26) 

Aleppo, C2 

Alexandretta, C2 (Syria, 
§6) 


Amurru, B5, C2, 3, 4 
(Amorites, Syria, § 21) 
*Anab, A7 (Athach) 

Jebel el-Ansariye, C3, 4 
(Phoenicia, § 4 12) 
Antioch, C2 
Apamea, C3 
*Arara, AB7 (Aroer 3) 
Araru, AB7 

'Arka, BC4 (Phoenicia, 

§ 4 10) 


Armada, B4 
Arwad, B4 (Phoenicia, 
§ 4 12) 

N. el-'Asi, B2, C3 
(Leuanon, § 6) 
'Askalan, A7 (Ashkelon) 
Askaluna, Ay 
Amki, B$ 

Amma? B4, C4 
Amurru, B5, C2, 3, 4 
Ayaluna? B7 
Azzati, A7 

Ba'albek, C5 (Lebanon, 

§ 6 ) 

Batrun, B4 (Gebal) 

I 3 eirut, B5 (Phoenicia, 

§ 4 8) 

Biruna, B5 (Phoenicia, 

§ 4 8) 

Birutu, B5 (Phoenicia, 

§ 4 8 ) 

Bvblos, B4 (Phoenicia, 

§ 4 9 ) 

Cilician Taurus, Ai 
Cyprus, A3 (Trade and 
Commerce, § 18) 

Damascus, C5 
Dead Sea, B7 
Diniask, C5 
Dimaska, C5 
Dunip? C5 

tell Erfad, C2 (Arpad) 

Gari, R8 
Gath, A 7 
Gaza, A7 
Gazara, A 7 
Gazri, A 7 
Gennesaret, B6 
Gezer, A 7 
Ghazza, A 7 
Gidsi, C4 
Gimti, A7 
Ginti, Ay 
Gbk-su, Bi 
Gubli, B4 (Gebal i.) 

Harabu, C2 
Cell el-Hasi, A 7 
Hatti, Ci, 2, 3, 4 (Syria, 
§§ 13 and 15) 
jebel Hauran, C6 
(Bashan, § 3) 

Hebron, B7 
Hermon, B5 
Hinatuni, B6 (Han- 
nathon) 

Hinianabi? A7 (Anab) 
Homs, C4 (Hethlon) 
Bahret el-Hiileh, B5 
(Jordan, § 4) 

Irkata, BC4 (Phoenicia, 

§ 4 10) 

Jebeil, B4 (Gebal i.) 

Jefht, B6 
Jerusalem, B7 
Jezer, A 7 
Jihan, Bi, 2 
Jiphtah-el ? B6 
Jordan, B6, 7 


Jotapata, B6 

Rara Su, C2 (Svria, § 6) 
J. Rarmel, B6 (Carmel) 
Ratna? (.‘4 
Nahr el-Reblr, B4 
(Lebanon, § 6) 

N. el-Rebir, B3, C3 
Redesh, C4 
Nahr el-Relb, B5 

(PlUENICIA, § 5) 

el-Rhalil, B 7 
Ridsi, C4 
Rinahhi, A6, 7 
Rinsi ? C4 

Rubli, B4 (Gebal i.) 
el-Ruds, B7 

Laehish, Ay 
el-Ladikiyye, B3 
Lakis, A 7 
Lakisi, A 7 
Laodiciea, B3, C4 
Lapana? C4 
Lebanon, B4, 5, C4 
Lebneh, C4 
Lejjun, B6 
Bahr Lfit, B7 

Magidda, B6 
Makida, B6 

Marash, Ci (Syria, § 23) 
Martu, B5, C2, 3, 4 
Megiddo, B6 
tell Nebi Mindu, C4 
Misri, A 8 

Rafat el-Muclik, C3 
Nuhassi, C2 

Orontes, B2, C3 (Lebanon, 

§6) 

Raphia, A7 (Egypt, § 66 a) 
tell Refah, A7 

tell cs-Safieh, A7 
Saida, B5 
Samaria, B6 
Sebastlve, B6 
Seihun, Bi 
Sidon, B5 
Sidunu, B5 
Sumur, B4 
Sur, B S 
Surru, B5 

Bahr Tabariye, B6 
Tabor, B6 
Tarsus, A2 
Taurus, Ci 
Timasgi, C5 
j. et-Tor, B6 
Tyre, B5 

Ubi, C5 
Urusalim, B7 
Usu, B5 

Yafa, A6 (Palestine, § 8) 
Yapu, A6 (Joppa, § i) 
Yarpuz, Ci 

Zenjirli, Ci (Aramaic, § 2) 
Zituna, B5 
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Orontes, in Malatia, Mar'as. Aleppo, Hamath, and 
Kadesh on the Orontes the sovereignty of the Hittites 
was established. From this period, we may be sure, 
Cakchkmish on the Euphrates also was reckoned a 
Hitlite city. It must have been the principal seat of 
the Ilittite rule in central Syria, for with the Assyrians 
later it passed as the capital of Syria, in so far as it 
was Hittite, and they called its king also, without 
qualifying phrase, the Hittite (Hatti) king. 

The advance of the Hatti southwards over Cilicia 
must have occurred in connection with these move¬ 
ments. For if their power had its seat in Asia Minor 
and on the Halys, they would have needed first to 
overthrow the Mitani power in Hanigalbat, if they had 
wished to force their way through Melitene and Com- 
magene. Struggles with this power were not wanting ; 
the Amarna letters tell of a victory of Dusratta of 
Mitani over the Hittite king, but the overthrow of the 
Mitani was accomplished by Assyria. 

The Mitani and their successors, accordingly, held 
northern Syria, whilst the advance proper of the Hittites 
upon Cilicia (the Kue of the Assyrian inscriptions) 
appears to have been made through the ' Cilician Gates’ 
and through Cilicia and over Amanus. 

At the same time we can learn also from the Amarna 
letters that Assyria under Asur-uballit is beginning to 
„ . . be dangerous to its overlord, ihe 

f jPP ear . ance king of Babylon, and to arouse his 

0 ssyria. jealousy as well as that of the king 

of the Mitani. Soon afterwards, under Ram man 

(Adad)-nirari I. and Shalmaneser I., Assyria broke the 
power of the Mitani, and thus subdued Mesopotamia, 
settling it in part with Assyrian colonists, as well as ex¬ 
tending also westwards of the Euphrates. Shalmaneser 
I. took possession of the lands to the X. of the Taurus 
and subjugated Kumani as well as Musri— i. e ., Cappa¬ 
docia, at least between Taurus and Anti-taurus. In 
other words, he took possession of the whole area of 
the Mitani empire and brought that power to an end. 

In doing so, Assyria at the same time stepped into 
the place that the Mitani had occupied over against the 
Hatti, and this new acquaintance thrust itself in almost 
like a wedge between the original land of the Hatti and 
their new acquisitions. The territory of the Hatti 
would in the event of any fresh advances of Assyria 
through Cilicia down to the sea be torn in two. The 
necessary consequence would then have been that the 
Assyrians would be compelled, as were the Mitani kings 
in the Amarna period, to go to war with the kings of 
the Hatti, in which all Syria from Commagene south¬ 
ward would have been involved. 

The Hatti, however, were apparently spared this 
struggle by the sudden collapse of the Assyrian power 

_ _ TT - i j . . at the death of Tukulti-Xinib I., and by 

15. Hittite J 


and 


his efforts to secure his position in Baby- 


„ ,. Ionia before pressing westward. This 

* happened in the thirteenth century, and 
in this way the Hatti were enabled to develop and 
establish themselves in Syria undisturbed by the new 
and dangerous enemy. 

The advance of Egypt under Rameses did not 
curtail this Hittite territory, for in spite of all alleged 
triumphs over the ‘ miserable Heta ’ Rameses acknow¬ 
ledged their lordship over Syria, the mutually-recog¬ 
nised frontier having been possibly the Xahr el-Kelb 
near Beirut, if not some river still more to the S. 

Bv the peace concluded I>etween the two powers, 
expressed in an offensive and defensive alliance between 
Ramses and Hetasar—an alliance rendered famous by 
the preservation of the terms of the treaty 1 —was effected 
a definition of political rights in Syria of great import¬ 
ance ; the Pharaoh renounced his rights in Syria in 
favour of the Hittite king, and thus the country which 
hitherto had been in theory Egyptian now became 
Hittite. 

1 See WMM MV y 7 1902, no. 5 (H(e)‘td-shra). 
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This theory was taken advantage of and zealously 
pressed by Assyria. If in the sequel Syria figures with 
the Assyrians as * Hatti land,' they employ this designa¬ 
tion because they come forward as lawful heirs to the 
Hittite claims. 

'The same period which witnessed the subjugation of 

the Hatti saw also the gradual pressing forw-ard of the 

lfi Aramaeans Arama ^ ans 5nto Syria. Already in the 
ib. Aramaeans. Amarna letters we find mentiori of the 

ahlamft, by which expression we are to understand the 
Aramaic bedouins. Ramnian (Adad) - nirari I. and 
Shalmaneser I. fought with A ram mans mainly on 
Mesopotamian territory, and similarly also, about 1100, 
Tiglath-pileser I. speaks of struggles with Aramaean 
ahlamft w'ho had forced their way across the Euphrates 
into Mesopotamia. 

The reign of Tiglath-pileser I. brought with it a 
renewed advance on the part of Assyria along the paths 
17 Tiglath had already been trodden by 


pileser I. 


Shalmaneser I. Pressing across the 
Euphrates through Melitene to Kumani 
and Musri, Tiglath-pileser became master in the first 
instance of the former territory of the Mitani which 
belonged to him as lord of Mesopotamia. This was 
not possible without a previous clearing out of other 
invaders. For now also the * Hittite' tribes of the X\ 
were seeking to make their way into Mesopotamia and 
Syria, a counter-current to the Aramaean immigration. 
Tiglath-pileser names the peoples of the Kummuh— 
who thus, perhaps, at that time, gave their name to the 
country—of the Muski, and Kaska, as having been 
repelled by him from Mesopotamia. The people in 
question are racially of the same kindred as the then 
masters of Asia Minor and the Hittite empire. This 
empire was, of course, still more profoundly affected by 
this same movement of population, and in the reign of 
Sargon II. in the eighth century, it reappears still 
under the name of Muski. 

These peoples thus, from the present period onward, 
constituted the population of the borderlands of Asia 
Minor and of Asia Minor itself. 'The Haiti empire 
also, accordingly, was the scene of new displacements 
of population. From a statement of Tiglath-pileser we 
learn, too, that the collision with the Hatti empire 
which had not yet occurred under Shalmaneser I., was 
no longer delayed. 'The Hittite king—this is our only 
reminder of the existence of a Hittite power at all at 
this period—was defeated by Tiglath-pileser, and the 
way to X. Phoenicia was once more open, and with it 
access to a port on the Mediterranean. 

Tiglath-pileser I. pressed on as far as to Arvad, the 
most northern city of Phoenicia, and so found himself 
on territory which had formerly been recognised by 
Rameses as Hittite, and at the same time he had cut 
off the Hittite possessions in Syria from the mother 
country farther X. He tells us how (in Arvad) he 
received gifts from the ‘king of Egypt'—amongst them 
a crocodile, apes, and the like. This means nothing 
either more or less than that the then Pharaoh—his 
name is not recorded—recognised him as conqueror of 
the Hatti and as heir of the rights which had been 
ceded to these by Rameses IF Assyria thus had 
become the rightful successor of Egypt in Syria. 

Even Tiglath-pileser I. advanced by the most 
northerly route to X. Phoenicia. Though recognised 
by Egypt he had not yet gained the recognition of the 
Hatti nor, above all, that of the broken-up Syrian 
vassal-states or provinces themselves. We do not 
yet know what w'as the attitude of these states — 
C'archemish, Aleppo, and those further to the S. That 
matters would not have been settled without an appeal 
to arms may be taken for granted ; but they do not 
seem to have come as far as that, for once more, as pre¬ 
viously at the death of Tukulti-Xinib I., the Assyrian 
power speedily collapsed. 

In this way Syria w T as rid at one and the same time 
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of both Us lords, for the Hittite power also must at that 
period have been severely shaken by 


18. Syria left 
to itself. 


the irruptions of the Muski and others, 
and so precluded from effective inter¬ 
vention in the affairs of Syria. Syria, therefore, exactly 
as Palestine, was in the eleventh and tenth centuries 
virtually left to itself and at liberty to follow its own 
political development independently of the great powers : 
as such at this date come into account not only Egypt 
and Assyria but also Babylonia. In Palestine and 
Phoenicia arose the kingdoms of David and of Hiram, 
in Syria a number of states with populations essentially 
of one and the same character, a mixture of Hittite and 
Aramrean. Needless to say, under these conditions 
the Aramrean immigration went on with much less 
impediment than would have been the ease if a strong 
and great power had held sway. We have evidence 
for this Aramrean advance in occasional statements 
made by later Assyrian kings regarding the time in 
question. Thus Shalmaneser II. bears witness that 
under the Assyrian king Asur-irbl the Aramaeans had 
taken possession of Pitru (see Petiior) on the Sagur. 

This movement will have been in the tenth century, 
for from the second half of that century onwards we are 
. again able to follow the course of the 
. sur-nasir- ^ SS y r j an ] c j n g S (from Tiglath-pileser II. 

P a ' onwards). In the ninth century Asur- 

nasir-pal begins anew to expand. He begins by 
subjugating the Aram man states which had in the 
meantime sprung up in Mesopotamia (the most im¬ 
portant of them was Bit - Adini which had its centre 
about Harran), and next 1 he proceeds to cross the 
Euphrates. It is nevertheless worthy of remark that 
he did not follow quite the same route as had been 
taken by his two predecessors Shalmaneser 1 . and 
Tiglath-pileser I. Whilst they took possession of the 
territory which had belonged to the Mitani and from 
this base were thus able, after the conquest of the Hatti, 
to make their way to the sea, Asur-nasir-pal advanced 
direct through Syria proper. He already possessed legal 
claims to the ‘ Hatti land’—for as such Syria is now con¬ 
stantly represented by the Assyrians, whilst the Hatti land 
proper on the Halvs is henceforward known as Muski. 
The development which had gone on in the interval 
appears from what Asur-nasir-pal tells us. In the X. 
it was Kummuh, on both banks of the Euphrates, that 
was always most fully exposed to the Assyrian influence, 
and it acknowledged the Assyrian sovereignty im¬ 
mediately upon the subjugation of the Aram man states 
of Mesopotamia. The regibn to the S. of Kummuh 
embraced in Asur-nasir-pal's time the state of Car- 
chemish, now called the capital of Hattiland (see above, 
§ 13). Its king submitted in like manner without 
a struggle, thus recognising the claims of Assyria. 
Westward of this had grown up a state which included 
the northern portion of Syria proper (substantially 
Cyrrhestica) from the borders of Carchemish—let us 
say the Sagur — southwards to the mountains of the 
Xosniri ; its southern and eastern neighbour here may 
have been Haniath, of which Asur-nasir-pal for very 
good reasons says nothing. The new state was that of 
Patin (see Paddan-aram), which had Eiburna or 
Lubarua for its king, and Kunalua or Kinalia as its 
eapital. Eiburna did not submit until his eapital had 
been besieged. In the southern Nosairi range, that is 
in the mountains of Xorth Phoenicia, Asur-nasir-pal 
founded an Assyrian colony in Aribua. 2 Of any 
further steps he took Asur-nasir-pal tells us nothing ; 
but the state of affairs under his successor shows us 
what occurred in the immediately following years in this 
Aramman state in the 'Amic. 
t Shalmaneser II. proceeded immediately in the first 
1 From the order of the annals it is possible to doubt whether 
this happened in 876 or in 868 b.c. The latter date is probably 
to be preferred. v 

- Kal'ai el-Arba'xn, ESE. from el-Ladakiyeh? see Sanda in 
MVAG, 1902, 78. 
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years of his reign to strengthen his hold on the territory 

20. Shalmaneser II. «hich Asur-nasir-pal had sub- 
jugated in Mesopotamia and 
Syria. Kummuh, Blt-Adini, and Carchemish had to 
submit, or were overthrown. In place of the single state 
of Patin, however, Shalmaneser set up in the same area 
several smaller states. Eiburna had thus to share his 
dominion with the various princes of the districts of his 
former territory—perhaps in virtue of an arrangement 
of Asur-nasir-pal’s on the principle of divide et impera. 
Shalmaneser mentions by name Mutallu of Gurgum, 
Hani or Hayan bar Gabar of Sam’al, Sapalulme, and 
afterwards Kalparunda 1 of Patin in 853. Thus, on this 
first campaign which carried him to the Amanus, 
Shalmaneser kept himself practically within the limits 
of Patin, which had recognised the Assyrian overlordship. 
Some years later (in 854) he already names along with 
this the people or tribe of Gusi (or Agusi), which had its 
seat near Arpad under its prince Arame, and (in the X.) 
Lalli of Mclitene. 

The same expedition was destined to bring the whole 
of Syria or Hattiland under the Assyrian sway, and the 
course of it explains why formerly Asur-nasir-pal had 
advanced by the ’Amk-route. For the territory of 
Hamath, and that immediately adjoining it on the S., 
were at that time the seat of a greater power which 
possessed the ascendancy over Central Syria. Here in 
the tenth-ninth century Damascus [g.v. ) had developed 
into a principal state. Shalmaneser II. reckons up the 
‘ allies’ of Benhadad (Bir-’idri)— i. e ., vassal states which 
had to render military service — in 854 b.c. and follow¬ 
ing years thus : Hamath, Kue, Musri, North Phoenicia, 
the ‘Arabians,’ Ammon. 

The humiliation of Damascus was the task which 
henceforward confronted Syria. Shalmaneser grappled 
with it in vain. Even in 842 when Hazael was besieged 
in Damascus it was found impossible to force him to sub¬ 
mit. On the other hand, from that year we hear no more 
of any ■ allies. * Assyrian politics had drawn them all 
over to the Assyrian side. The question of adherence to 
Damascus or to Assyria is at this period the decisive one 
for every prince in Hatti-land, and it is accordingly the 
one of supreme importance for Israel also (see Jehu). 

Towards the end of the reign of Shalmaneser (832) 
a revolt broke out in Patin ; but it was quelled 

21 Tatorkine-a ( Shalman eser, Ob. 147 ff-)- The 

lm ^ e ° ’ troubles connected with the change 
of government and the reign of Samsi-Rammnn (Adad) 
IV. left Syria, in particular Damascus, in much freedom. 
Ram man (Adad)-nirari I IT. was the first to get energetic¬ 
ally to work again. Mari’ of Damascus made sub¬ 
mission to him, and thus all Hatti-land acknowledged 
Assyrian suzerainty. At the same time * Amurri ’ also, 
down to its most southerly extremity Edom, was 
subjugated, and thus Assyria now went beyond the 
limits of the claims which could be inferred merely from 
the acknowledgment made by the Pharaoh under 
Tiglath-pileser I. 2 Henceforward, accordingly, Amnrru 
also is included in the expression • Hatti-land.’ We 
are unable to say how far circumstances of the Amarna 
period were held to justify the claims made (ep § 13). 

Xext follows a period of decline of the Assyrian 
power, bringing along with it greater freedom for Syria 
and Palestine. Mention is made of risings in Damascus 
( 773 ) more particularly in Hadrak (Hatarikka) 

(772, 765, 755). The latter must thus at that period 
have been a town of importance in Syria. Probably 
Aramrean princes sought to establish a kingdom there 

The powerlessness of Assyria had as one of its results 
that the northern part of Syria came under the influence 
of the Urarti, which at that time was strongly asserting 

1 I.e. % the name T133 of the Aramaic inscription in CIS , 

2 no. 75; see Sachau in ZA , <> 4 2. The names are partly 
Aramaic, partly Hittite, and thus show the mixed character of 
the population. # 

2 Meanwhile Sosenk had again asserted the Egyptian claims 
to Palestine. 
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itself. This is true specially of the states of a pre¬ 
vailingly ‘ Hittite ’ character, — Ruminuh, Melitene, 
Carcheniish. By conflict with the ‘ Hatti’ — i.e. % the 
Hatti properly so called, who are now designated as 
Muski by the Assyrians—the kings of Urartft had 
doubtless acquired like claims with those of Assyria. 
Under the changed conditions in Assyria, we see it now 
already designing to extend its influence also over 
Middle Syria. Sometimes the kings of Urartu take the 
title of ' king of Suri,’ with the old-Babylonian meaning 
(cp §8), and in opposition to their adversaries the kings 
of Assyria. 

In Middle Syria Arpad was in the hands of Mati-el 
prince of Agusi (§ 20), and his subjugation, as well as 
i the expulsion of the Urartfi king Sarduris 
22. liglatn- from Syria> was thus Tiglath-pileser III.’s 
pi eser . £ rst tas ^ q-^ e re jg n Q f t hj s monarch with 
its rapid increase of the Assyrian power, brought about 
in the end the subjugation of Syria and Palestine, and 
the prosperity of the Assyrian empire proper under the 
dynasty of Sargon. ‘ Hatti-land,’ in the extended sense 
which includes Amurru and thus reaches to the Nahal 
Musri, comes under the sway of Assyria as a province or 
vassal-state. 

After the subjugation of Arpad and Urarth, the 'Amk 
was again overthrown in 738. Here Azriya’u of Ya’udi 
sought to make a stand. His capital Kulani (see 
Calno) became the chief city of an Assyrian province ; 
the other districts of what had formerly been Patin 
(Sam’al, Gurgum) retained in the meantime their own 
princes. In Sam’al Tiglath-pileser mentions Panammft 
whom we know from the inscriptions of his son Bir-sur 
in Zenjlrli. The king’s next effort was directed against 
Damascus, which fell under Rason in 732 B.C., and 
became an Assyrian province. 

By avoiding collision, Hamath seems to have main¬ 
tained a government of its own from the time of Shal¬ 
maneser 11. It is not mentioned again after it had given 
up the ‘ alliance ’ with Benhadad to submit to the 
Assyrians (§ 20). By the formation of the province of 
Kulani in 738 it had sustained a great loss of territory. 
The whole of the North Phoenician district which had be¬ 
longed to it was—as belonging to Patin (cp end of § 19), 
and therefore rebellious—annexed by Tiglath-pileser as 
„ TT an Assyrian ‘province Simirra.’ After 

argon . t j ie f a jj Q f Samaria in 722 B.c.an attempt 
was made in conjunction by Samaria, Damascus, and this 
* province Simirra ’ to cast off Assyrian sovereignty. 
Eni’il, the king, doubtless, of the old ruling house, had 
been set aside, and a certain llu-bi’di, ‘a peasant,’ called 
to the throne. The previous peasant condition of the 
new king show r s that here there was a question of 
internal revolution which connected itself with similar 
movements in the adjoining countries and was somewhat 
belated. In Israel some fifteen or twenty years earlier 
Amos had in like manner spoken out in favour of a 
popular movement. The result naturally was that 
Hamath too lost its independence (720 B.c. ). 

The same fate overtook Carcheniish under its last 
king Pisiris in 717. He had vainly sought support 
from Mita of Muski (i.e., Midas of Phrygia 1 ), the ruler 
of the old Hatti-land. Thus the whole of Middle Syria 
down to the borders of Judah had come under the 
provincial administration of Assyria. 

In the f Amk Sam’al had also in the meanwhile lost its 
independence, doubtless at the time of the rising of 
Hamath. The same fate befel Kumani (Kammanu) 
and Melitene in 712, Gurgum with its capital Markas 
(Mar'as) in 711, Kummuh in 708, so that North Syria 
also was now once more under Assyrian administration. 

Under Sennacherib Assyria made no progress ; on 
24 Lat contrar y> in P a l est i ne repeated efforts 

/. r were made, simultaneously with a like effort 
° * on the part of Babylonia in the rear, to 
shake off the Assyrian yoke. This applies, however, 

1 Wi. A OF, 2 i 3 6 . 
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only to the self-ruling countries—Sidon-Tyre under Luli, 
and Judah under Hezekiah ; the Assyrian provinces 
remained tranquil—perhaps because they felt themselves 
at all events better off under the Assyrian administra¬ 
tion than they had been under rulers of their own. 

Under Esarhaddon and Asur-bani-pal, in like manner, 
more of the Syrian territory changed hands ; broadly, 
the conditions which had been established under Sargon 
continued, with the single exception that the territory 
of l yre and Sidon (not the city of Tyre), also had 
become Assyrian. 

On the fall of Assyria, Necho made the attempt again 
to establish the old rights of the Pharaohs over Hatti- 

land. He advanced to Carchemish 
25 . Babylonian where he was defeated by Nebu _ 

suprem y. chadrezzar. 1 At this period he must 
like Nebuchadrezzar have had his headquarters in the 
Beka. Riblah seems then to have played an important 
part. The district of Hamath to which it belonged 
was very favourably situated for such purposes. 

By the victories of Nebuchadrezzar Hatti-land or 
ebir ?idri (irun “oy)—for it is now again occasionally 
designated by its old name—came under the power of 
Babylonia, and there it remained. The rebellions of 
Judah which eventually led to the abolition of that 
kingdom, met with no support elsewhere in Syria. 
During the whole of this period the capitals of the 
former states of Syria figure as the administrative 
centres of an equivalent number of Assyrian (afterwards 
Babylonian) provinces. 

The same position of affairs is still indicated by 
Nabuna’id in his third year (553), when this ruler 
once more summons the kings ‘ of Gaza and the Middle 
Sea, beyond the Euphrates’ to take their part in the 
rebuilding of the temple in Harran. At that time, 
therefore, ‘ Hatti-land ’ in the widest sense of the word 
was still acknowledging the Babylonian supremacy. 
Fourteen years later the new king of Babylon was 
Cyrus the Persian. 

Under Cyrus and Cambyses the government of the 
country seems in the first instance to have been eariied 

26 Persian ° n unc ^ lan S e( J I thus the provinces re¬ 
mained under their pehas and saknus as 
before. The internal revolution within the Persian 
empire and the rearrangement of the administration 
under Darius next brought about the division of^ the 
empire into satrapies. As a result of this the 'Abar 
Nah a ra (jnrjj as it was now' officially called in 
Aramaic ( ebir ndri still in the Cuneiform inscriptions), 
became a separate satrapy. Its first satrap was Ustani 
(see Tatnai), who was also at the same time satrap 
of Babylonia and thus received the whole Chaldnean 
kingdom as his satrapy. At a later date the two 
satrapies were separated. The Mace¬ 
donian Conquest brought about, in the 
kingdom of the Seleucidm, a fresh revival of the kingdom 
of Babylon. Very soon, however, the capital was 
transferred to Syria (Antioch). Through the Roman 
and the Parthian ascendency Syria was severed from 
Babylon ; its civilisation, through closer contact with 
that of the West, received new impulses, whilst the 
Babylonian came to ruin under the Parthian influence. 
The same state of things persisted under the Sasanian 
rule in Babylon, and the Byzantine in Syria. The two 
were again united by the Mohammedan conquest which 
once more brought together the whole of the east into 
one common area of civilisation. Even then, however, 
the contrast w^as marked. The seat of the caliphate is 
at first in Syria ; not, how r ever, in the Christian Antioch 
but on the borders of Arabia, in Damascus, where 
formerly Benhadad had sought to found an empire. On 
the other hand 'Ali found himself compelled to transfer 
his seat from the native land of Islam to the other region 
of Eastern civilisation, to Babylon (Irak). By his 

3 Nabuchodonossor in Antilibanus and in Wady Brissa (W. 
from Ba'albek). 


27. Later. 
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overthrow Syria triumphed in the first instance, and 
continued for a century to be the seat of the caliphate 
under the Ommayyads. Then the East obtained the 
upper hand once more, and the Abbasids took up their 
residence in old Babylonia, in Baghdad. The Orient 
had its last period of prosperity, which came to an end 
in the overthrow of Baghdad by the Mongols, by which 
time Syria as well as Mesopotamia had already for long 
displayed the old tendency to break up into detached 
kingdoms or sultanates. 

d.g. H., §§ 1-5 a, 6, 7; A. E.S., § $b\ H.W., §§ 8-27. 

SYRIA-MAACHAH, RV Aram-maacah (i Ch. 
196). See Aram, § 5, and Syria, § 1, Maacaii. 

SYRIAN LANGUAGE (2 K. I826 Is. 36 ji; also 
Ezra 4 7 Dan. 2 4). See ARAMAtC. 

SYROPHCENICIAN (Mk.7 2 6). See Syria, § 5, 
and compare Gospels, col. 1842 n. 2. 

SYRTIS, AV QUICKSANDS ( H cypnc. Acts27i 7 
Ti., \VH). The Great and the Little Syrtis (hvpTLs 
ueyaXr) nal /juKpa, Ptol. 43) were the eastern and the 
western recess respectively of the great bay or indentation 
in the coast of northern Africa between Tunis and Tripoli. 
The Great Syrtis, the eastern recess (the modern Gulf 
of Sidra), extended from the promontory called Boreum 
on the K. to that of Cephalne on the W. (Str. 835/). 
The Little Syrtis, the western recess (now the Gulf of 
Gabes), was included within the promontories Zeitha 
and Brachodes (Str. 834; Scyl. 48). 

If a vessel became involved in them escape was regarded as 
almost hopeless (Str. 836, (manor S' elrai to Gto^ofieror ovea^os); 
consequently, ships kept far out to sea in passing between the 
cistern and the western Mediterranean (ibid., Sionep rroppojBev roy 
napaTrAovv rroioverai (pvAarroperoi fxrj efiKeaoier el? rovs kqAttovs 
vtt' avepaov a<j>vAaKroi Ar}(f>Berre<:). Polybius (1 39) records how 
Lhe consuls Gnaeus Servilius and Gaius Sempronius were caught 
unawares in the Little Syrtis (253 b.c.), and had to jettison 
their stores in order to get off (cp Apoll. Rhod. 4 1235, Svpnv 
66' ovxeTt vogtos oniGGoi | rrfvGi ireAei, ore tov ye fiuparo koAttov 
iKeaOai). 

The danger was attributed not so much to the 


shallowness of the water and the treacherous bottom, as 
to the sudden and unaccountable action of the tides and 
consequent variations in the position of the banks 
(Pomp. Mela, 17 ; importuosus atque atrox ct ob vadorum 
frequentium brevia , magisque etiam ob alternos inotus 
pelagi ajjinentis ac refluentis infest us. Cp Str. 836 ; 
Apoll. Rhod. l.c.). It was from this action of the tides 
that the name Syrtis was derived (Sallust, B. Jug. 78 : 
nomen ex re inditum . . . Syrtes ab tractu nominates. 
From the Greek abpeiv, ‘to draw’). Nevertheless, 
masters with local experience found little difficulty in 
running along the coast (Str. 836). It is probable that 
the dangers of the two bays were exaggerated in the 
minds of those unfamiliar with the coast ; exaggerated 
accounts were also given of the inhospitable character 
of the mainland, which was represented as a desert of 
sand full of dangers (Diod. Sic. 20 42 ; Sallust, op. cit. 
79 ; Verg. Aen. 441, 4 inhospita Syrtis'). As a matter 
of fact the coast of the Syrtes in ancient times was 
fringed with small towns (Str. 834/.), and the territory 
was rich (Pol. 322). 

From what has been said it is easy to understand the 
fear on the part of the crew of the Alexandrian grain- 
ship of finding themselves on a lee-shore—and that, the 
shore of the dreaded Syrtes. From the probable 
direction of the wind (EXE. ; see Smith, J'bvage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul , 1 10/. ), which can be inferred 
from the bearings of the island of Clauda with reference 
to the region of the .Syrtis, it is probable that the Great 
Syrtis was the immediate object of alarm, for a ship 
scudding before the wind (iirt.bbvTe'i e<pepbp.eda , v. 15) 
must inevitably have found herself entangled in that 
bay ultimately. It was to check this course, and 
to lay the ship upon the starboard tack, that the 
operations described in v. 17 (xa\dcra»'Tes rb crxedos, 
wrongly in AV, 4 strake sail ’ ; RV, 4 lowered the gear.' 
See Smith, op. cit. no f ; Rams. St. Paul the 
Traveller , 329) were undertaken ; with the result of 
throwing the ship ultimately upon the coast of Malta. 

\v. j. \v. 
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TAANACH (TjUhTI or Josh.21 25 , tanax P*], 
0 AANAX [AL] ; Egypt. Tanka , Tdanak [WMM, As. 
u. Pur. T70]), a royal city of the Canaanites (Josh. 1221, 
0 ANAX [A]. zakax [ R ]> 0 AANAX [E]), in the territory of 
Issachar, but assigned to Manasseh. 

So, in Jildg. 1 27 (BavaK [H], e*0ai'aaS [AL]) 5 19 ( Baraa\ [B], 
Be rra\ [AL]) Josh. 17 11-21 (Ta^ay [A], 0a[a]^a\ [L], B om.) 1 R. 
4 12 (noAaixa\ [B], 6 aara\ [A], aiBap. [L]) 1 Ch. 7 29 (BaAfir) [B], 
Baa rax [AL]). 

Schubert (.1 Iorgenland, 3164), followed by Robinson 
(Z?A*3i56), found it in the modern Taannuk , now a 
mean hamlet on the S. side of a small hill with a 
summit of table-land, where Dr. Sellin is now excavat¬ 
ing. It lies on the south-western border of the plain 
of Esdraelon, 4 m. S. of Megiddo, in connection with 
which it is mentioned in the triumphal 4 Song of Deborah’ 
(Judg. 619). It is a question, however, whether in all 
the biblical passages the redactor has not, through a 
geographical misapprehension, substituted the northern 
city Taanach for a city in the Negeb called probably 
Beth-anak (Che.). See Crit. Bib. 

TAANATH-SHILOH (HPT n:SH), a landmark on 
the frontier of Ephraim situated eastward of Micmethath 
(Josh. 166f, 0HNACA KAI CeAAHCA [B], THNA0CHA6O 
[A], 0HNA0AC [E]). If ’Taanath ’ has the right vowels, 
we may identify with the mod. Tana or* A in Tana , N. 
from Yanun, a ruined site with remains of large cisterns. 
The form given in however, favours a different 
pointing—V turpi, 4 fig-tree of Shiloh' (Names, § 103); 
cp 6r)va[d\ OS® 261 16 . t. k. C. 


TABBAOTH(§ 71; ‘[signet] rings,’ but see 

Tabrath; TaBa<jO 0 [BRL]; cp Hotham), the family name 
of a company of (post-exilic) Nethinim : Ezra 243 (ra8uj0 [B], 
Ta/ 3 / 3 aa >0 [A]) Neh. 746 ( yaf 3 au >6 [B], rajSjS. [A])=i Esd. 629 
Tabaoth (ra/ 3 o >0 [A]). 

TABBATH (H3P, "'Eh ^e retention of the old fern, 
ending, § 78 ; taBaO [RE], fA- [A]), mentioned only 
in the account of the defeat of the Midianitcs by Gideon, 
where it is probably a corruption of Jotbah [q.v. ] 
(Judg. 7 22). See Gideon, col. 1720, n. 4, and note 
that this name, disguised as Tabbaoth, which comes 
from the Negeb, is borne by a family of Nethinim or 
Ethanites (?). See Tabbaoth, Solomon’s servants. 

t. k. c. 

TABEEL, AV Tabeal (‘piOO, in Is. pausal form 
[see Ko., Lehrgeb. 2537], 4 God is good,’ or [Wi. 
Alt. Unt. 74] 4 God is wise,’ cp Tab-rimmon ; taBehA 
[BNAQFL]). 

1. Ben-Tabeel (RV 4 the son of Tabeel,’ AV \ . . 
Tabeal ’) is the only name given by Isaiah to the person 
put forward by Rezin and Rekah as a substitute for Ahaz 
on the throne of Judah (Is. 76). 0 regards the name as 

a compound, the second part of which is Nx, ' God.’ The 
points, however, imply the pronunciation Tab e al— t.e., 
‘good-for-nothing’ (cp Nold. 7.DMG 33330 [1879]) ; a 
jeu d'esprit in the old Jewish manner. Winckler ( A/ttest. 
I T nt. 74) and Guthe ( Israel, § 32) take 4 the son of Tabeel ’ 
(as is usually read) to be Rezin (Rezon). Most scholars 
suppose that an Aramaean or Syrian is meant, but not 
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Rezin himself, who is surely the chief speaker in Is. 7 s f 
Marti, however, suggests that the name of the father of 
Rezin’s nominee may have been Tob e el or Tobi’el, so 
that he would have been a Judahite (but see Tobiah) ; 
he declines, however, to speak positively. If, however, 
the view referred to elsewhere ( Rezin, Tiglatii-pileser) 
be correct, and the invaders of Judah were Rezin (Rezon), 
king of Aram, and Pir’am (?), king of Ishmael, it becomes 
at once probable that the title of the pretender’s father 
was Ben-Tubal, Tubal (g.v.) being an ethnic name of 
the N. Arabian border-land. According to this view, 
the invasion was from the S. , and the news brought to 
Ahaz may have oeen ‘Aram has encamped against 
Ephron ’ ; Ephron (p-isy), corrupted in Is. (l.c.) into 
‘ Ephraim ’ (onsu), was the name of a town of Jerahmeel 
which became Judahite, according to 2 Ch. 1319, under 
king Abijah ; it may also have been Judahite under Ahaz, 
and if so have been on the frontier of Judahite territory 
towards the S. There are parallels enough in corrupt 
passages elsewhere to warrant our reading in Is. 7 6, 

‘ Let us go up against Jerusalem . . . and let us appoint 
a king in the midst of it, namely, the son of Tubal (the 
Tubalite).* 

2. A Persian official in Samaria, Ezra 4 7, who in 
1 Esd. 2 16 is called Tabellius (ra/3e\Xios [BAL]). It 
is very possible to read the name 'S^n, 1 Tubalite’ (i.e., 
a man of the X. Arabian Tubal). This is connected 
with a critical theory on the original narratives in Ezra, 
for which see Crit. Bib. It involves holding Shobal 
(Gen. 3620, etc.) to be the original of Bishlam, and 
perhaps Ramathi (1 Ch. 27 27) of Mithredath in the same 
passage, the present readings being due to a later editor. 

T. K. C. 

TABERAH (rninfi, ‘burning* of RV m ?-; eMTTypic- 
MOC [BALL]), a locality in the wilderness of Paran 
(presumably near Kibroth-hattaavah), which is said to 
have derived its name from the ‘burning’ which took 
place there (X11.113 Dt. 922f). See KiBROTH-HAT- 
taavaii, Wanderings, §§ 7, to. 
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Traditional view (§ 1). 
Description in P (§ 2). 

The tabernacle: its walls (§ 3). 
Its coverings (§ 4). 

Curtains (§ 5). 

Court (§ 6 ). 

Furniture (§ 7). 

Significance of tabernacle in 
‘ P(§8). 


Symbolism (§ 9). 

Unhistorical character of re¬ 
cord (§ 10). 

Impossible in the wilderness 

(§11). 

Sacred tent in E (§ 12). 
Tabernacle non-existent in 
historical times (§ 13). 
Literature (§ 14). 


According to the traditional view, which goes as far 
back as to P, and even to the period of the exile, the 
_ .... . temple in Jerusalem had its prototype 

1. I traditional jn the portahle sanctuary—the taber- 
View. n acle — set up in the wilderness by 
Moses. In accordance with directions received on 
Mount Sinai (Ex. 26i ff., P) he constructed for Yahwe 
and the ark a sumptuous tent which accompanied the 
Israelites as their only sanctuary during their forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness. Though never 
anything but a ‘tent,’ a provisional and temporary 
house of God, designed for the journey from Sinai to 
Palestine, it continued long after the settlement in 
Canaan to be Israel’s sole legitimate sanctuary—set 
up, now here now there, in various parts of Palestine 
until at last Solomon built his temple, to which the 
ark of Yahwe was finally transferred. 

The most usual designation for this tabernacle in P is 
* ohel mo ed (lips Snk ; e .§., Ex. 27 21 2843 29 4 10 f, etc. ; 
see Assembly, 2 ; col. 346). According to Ex. 2942/! 
Xu. 17i9[4] this expression denotes the tabernacle as 
the place where Yahwe meets with Moses and the people 
and communicates to Moses from the kapporelh (see 
Mercy Seat) between the cherubim his messages 
to the children of Israel. On this view the usual inter¬ 
pretation of the expression as meaning * tabernacle of 
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the assembly ’ or ‘ tabernacle of the congregation ’ 
(Bahr, I136 f, Ewald, 168) is incorrect; moreover in 
point of fact the sanctuaries of the Semites never were, 
primarily, places of meeting for the community ; they 
were places where the deity dwelt and revealed himself 
(see Temple, § 1). So also the tabernacle (see below, 
§ 8 ). 

The tabernacle is expressly spoken of (Lev. 17 4 [cp 15 31 mg. 
‘ tabernacle ’J, Nu. 10 9 10 13 31 203047 Josh. 2219) as miskan 
Yhwh (m.T J 2 typ) —a phrase which on the other hand, it is true, 
is also used to designate the holy of holies, the dwelling place 
proper of the deity as distinguished from the rest of the structure 
(Ex. 20 1 6/ 35 11 36 13/ 3933/1 40 igf Nu. 3 25 ; cp also Ex. 
39 32 40 2 6 29). Another name for the tabernacle is 'dhel 
hd-eduth (niyn Win; Nu. 015 17 22/ \ 7 f.) 18 2), or miskan 


haeduth (rnyn Ex.3821 Nu. 150 53 10 11), ‘tabernacle' 

or ‘dwelling place* of the ‘testimony* or ‘witness’ (cp 
Ark of the Covenant, § 3). This after the analogy of 'dhel 
md'ed is taken by Riehm and others as meaning 1 the dwelling- 
place where God bears witness to himself and to his will,’ in 
other words as equivalent to ‘lent of revelation.’ It seems 
more probable, however, that here as in the expression ‘ark 
of the ‘ ediith' (Ex. 25 22 20 33) the word * eduth means the two 
tables of the law, and the whole expression the tent in which 
the two tables are deposited (cp © <x<rjid] tov fxaprvp tov, Vg. 
tabernaculum testimonii or foederis ; cp also Ex. 31 18 34 29). 1 

The details of the tabernacle and its furniture have 
been preserved to us in two-fold form—once in the form 


2. Description 
in P. 


of a divine instruction to Moses in 
which all the measurements and speci¬ 
fications to the smallest detail are 


given (Ex. 25io-27i9), and again in that of a narrative 
relating how this instruction was carried out, when 
practically everything is repeated (Ex. 368- 38 31). These 
two sections belong to different strata of P. 

The whole description leaves at first sight such an 
impression of painstaking precision that the reader 
might be tempted forthwith to take for granted its 
historical truth. As soon, however, as he begins to 
examine more closely, and on the basis of this descrip¬ 
tion proceeds to attempt to form for himself a definite 
picture of what the tabernacle was, he finds that in 
spite of the multitude of data supplied, or rather pre¬ 
cisely because of their multitude, it is impossible to 
arrive at any clearness on the subject. As YVellhausen 
very truly remarks ( Prol. , 353, cp ET 348) : ‘without 
repeating the descriptions of the tabernacle in Ex. 2T> Jf. 
word for word, it is difficult to give an idea how circum¬ 
stantial it is ; we must go to the source to satisfy our¬ 
selves what the “narrator” can do in this line. One 


would imagine that he was giving specifications to 
measurers for estimates or that he was writing for 
weavers and cabinetmakers ; but they could not proceed 
upon his information, for, the incredibly matter-of-fact 
statements are fancy all the same.’ 

The tabernacle consists of two parts : (1) the 

‘dwelling-place’ (miskan), and (2) the enclosing court 

3 The 

. , , 1. The ‘dwelling-place’ is spoken of 

tabernacle: . • .... . \ 1 

its w 11 in narratlve as a tent or tabernacle 
* ('ohel). On closer examination, however, 
this accords very imperfectly with the detailed descrip¬ 
tion. 2 For the so-called ‘ tent ’ forms an oblong with 
upright walls made of thick ‘boards’ (EV, &hp, hires. 


1 [Other words rendered ‘ tabernacle * in EV, but only in the 
more general sense of that word, are : H 3 D, sukkdh , see Taber¬ 
nacles, Feast or ; sok, Ps. 7 G 2 (R Vmg. ‘ covert '), or 
rj"*, sok, Lam. 26 (RV>»ig ‘booth or hedge’); IttSD, sikkuth , 
Am. 5 26, AV ; RV ‘Siccuth,’ see Chiun : crxrjny, Ml. 174 etc. ; 
aKfjvos, 2 Cor. 5 14 ; (r«rjva»ju.a, Acts 7 46 2 Pel. 1 13. See Tent.] 

2 It is clear that the writer is at great pains to make it appear 
that the structure is a tent. Only in this way can we explain 
the surprising circumstance that in both cases—both when the 
instructions are being given and when the construction is being 
described—he begins with the roof. Plainly he feels that the 
walls, etc., as he is about to describe them, do not give the 
impression of a tent. Therefore he gives to the curtains—the 
roof—the place of chief importance, which of course they would 
have in the case of a tent, and treats all else, the walls, etc.—as 
secondary and merely as necessary accessories for the curtains 
just as tent-poles are. 
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0 arvXoi, Philo and Josephus kiovc s). These boards 
are each 10 cubits 1 high \thus quite rightly designated 
in the Greek: 1 pillars ’ or ‘ posts ’), the wall itself some¬ 
what more, as the ‘feet’ (see below) of the boards 
have to be added in. In all there are 48 boards, 20 
on the X. and 20 on the S. side (the structure facing 
eastward) and 8 forming the western (rear) wall. The 
front has no such wall ; it is closed merely by curtains. 

The boards themselves are (as Ex. 2616^ expressly 
states) each i£ cubits broad. From this, their arrange¬ 
ment and the thickness of each can be easily calculated. 

The long side of the oblong (interior measurement) as is im¬ 
plied in Ex. 2d 15^, is to be 30cubits, and that of the rear wall 
(thus interior measurement also) is iocubits. This last measure¬ 
ment indeed is not expressly given, hut it is clearly implied by 
the whole context ; the holy of holies at the west end of the I 
structure is conceived of as a cube of 10 cubits, just as that of 
the temple of .Solomon is a cube of 20. This being so, the : 
boards of the rear wall were so placed as to make it the exterior ! 
wall which covered the breadth of both the longitudinal walls. 
The eight boards of the rear wall together made a breadth of 
8xiF 12 cubits; as the interior measurement was only 10 
cubits there remained a difference on each side of 1 cubit which 
could only have served to cover the ends of the side walls, 
l'hese, therefore and the rear wall also were 1 cuhit thick (so 
Ikihr, Ewald, Kamphausen, and others). 

Holzinger, 2 it is true, supposes that these dimensions (10 
cubits and 30 cubits) are meant to be taken not as interior but 
as exterior measurements. In support of this he points to the 
measurement of the curtain of goats’ hair which is calculated 
for a framework of 10X10X30 cubits. This argument holds 
good, however, only if we ignore Ex. 26 12 (Holzinger eliminates 
it as a gloss) and double the curtain for 4 cubits in front while at 
the rear it comes down to the ground (4+30+10-44 cubits). 
The passage just referred to, on the other hand, clearly reckons 
n cubits as hanging down at the rear and 2 cubits in front as 
doubled ; thus leaving 31 cuhits to be accounted for (viz 30 
cubits as length of the exterior and 1 cubit as thickness of rear 
wall). In Ex. 26 22, it is true, the two corner hoards of the rear 
wall are distinguished from the others; and from this the 
inference has been drawn that they were of slenderer proportions 
and thus the hoards altogether thinner than has been calculated 
above (so, for example, already Josephus, who gives their 
thickness as half a cubit). The motive for this is manifest ; a 
structure formed of boards 2 ft. 7 in. broad and 20.67 in. thick can 
no longer in fairness be called a tent; beams of such a size are 
no longer mere supports for a curtain roof; they are substantial 
walls, and it is also hard to say where in the wilderness trees 
capable of yielding such massive timber are to be found. Hence 
the pains taken in the apologetic interest to reduce the beams. 
Thus, for example, Knohel cites Ezek. 27 6 where the same 
expression keres is used for panelling (E\ , RY m ff* ‘ deck ’), 
thus plainly indicating thin hoards, not thick beams. . As 
already observed, however, the writer's manifest object is to 
make the structure appear as a tent, and therefore he may very 
well have deliberately chosen this word even although (or 
rather because) it elsewhere means only ‘plank.’ Keil maintains 
that the interpreter has no reason for magnifying mere planks 
into colossal beams such as can neither be obtained from the 
acacia tree nor be transported on wheels in the wilderness. 
Nevertheless there is no getting past the fact that in Ex. 

26 \?jf. it is expressly stated of all the boards that they were 
alike. The text of Ex. 2621 Jf., however, is hopelessly corrupt 
and unintelligible. The numerous attempts at explanation that 
have been made at various times cannot be discussed here ; 
some of them are in the highest degree artificial, as for example 
that of Riehm(////V>, s.z i . ‘Stiftshiitte,’ p. 1578^). Fp, further, 
Dillmann and llolzinger, ad be. ; also Riggenbach, 23 Jf.. 
Keil, f. [Starting from Stade’s study of the construction of 
Salomon's la vers (1 K. 7 i&ff.') in ZA V'H r , iqoi, pp. 145^ where 
rn" aqd C'l+w’ are shown to have had the technical sense of 
‘ stays’ and * cross-rails’ respectively, Prof. Kennedy holds that 
the trip of P—which is found elsewhere only in Ezek. 27 6 in 
the sense of ‘panel’—is *a frame of wood, such as builders in 
all countries have employed in the construction of light walls.’ 
He renders 7>n. 15 Jf. thus, taking the parenthesis last: ‘And 
thou shall make the frames for the dwelling of acacia wood, 
standing up, two uprights for each frame, joined to each other 
by cross-rails—ten cubits the height and a cubit and a half the 
breadth of the single frame.’ The third dimension is not given, 
because a frame has, strictly speaking, no thickness.] 

Further, all the hoards are uniformly furnished each 
with two niT, yddoth (KV 'tenons'), which arc con¬ 
nected with one another by a slip of wood (Ex. 26 16 f. ). 
Josephus understands by the expression ‘pivots' (<rrp6- 
<piyyes) at the foot of each board, and this is not 

1 [It is assumed throughout this article that the longer cubit 
of 20*67 in. is meant ; see Weights an*d Measures, § i.] 

2 So also A. R. S. Kennedy, ‘Tabernacle,’ in Hastings’ DB 
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improbably correct. For according to Ex. 2619 two 
bases (D*nx, dddnim , EV 'sockets,* ftd<T€is) arc pro¬ 
vided in each case for the two pivots. They are of 
silver, and each weighs a talent (95 lbs.) ; Ex. 8827. 1 
Interpreters differ widely as to the purpose and the 
form of these sockets. The most natural view seems to 
be that of Josephus, according to which the tenons and 
sockets were placed at the lower edge of the boards in 
such a way that the function of the tenons was to con¬ 
nect the boards with the sockets. For throughout the 
whole description no word is said as to the manner in 
which the boards were set up on or, as it may be, 
fastened into the ground. As to this, some interpreters 
think of the sockets as having been wedge-shaped and 
as being driven into the ground, the boards then being 
fitted into them by means of the tenons. Against such 
an explanation, however, must be urged the light weight 
cf the silver ; 95 lbs. of that metal (if the text be correct) 
are not enough for a wedge large enough to carry a 
pillar having a cross section of 30 x 20 in. and weighing 
something like half a ton. Moreover the use of silver 
for any such purpose at all would be very odd ; silver 
and gold after all are best applied for the decoration of 
a structure and are not usually buried under ground. 
Other interpreters accordingly take the meaning to be 
that the yddoth (tenons), were designed for driving into 
the ground and that the dddnim were merely quite 
shallow* projecting bases of the boards through which the 
pivots passed. But not even thus is the object of fixing 
the boards in position attained, for simple pivots would 
have been insufficient, and the boards would have had 
to be driven into the ground (see below ). Thus we are 
shut up to the view that the dddnim were quite shallow r 
bases of the boards serving more for ornament than for 
stability. By the pivots in that case these bases were 
attached to the boards. It will be enough merely to 
mention here the quite different explanation of Riehm 
(//117?, s.v. ‘ Stiftshiitte,’ 1578 f) according to which 
each board consisted of two pieces which were held 
together by the tenons at the sides and by the feet 
below*. 

These boards were attached to one another by cross 
bars (EV ‘bars’; c’mz. bdrihim ). Each board had 
on its outer side golden ‘ rings ’ (EV ; (abba ofh *. 2 

through which were passed strong bars of acacia wood. 
To be precise, there were five such bars on each side 
(Ex. 8631 Jf. ). The middle bar, half-way up the boards, 3 
ran all the way along and thus was in the case of the 
rear wall 12 cubits long, and in the case of each of the 
other two walls 30 cubits, or, let us say, 3T cubits, since 
doubtless we may safely assume that the boards of the 
rear wall which covered the ends of the longer walls, 
and thus the rear wall as a whole, were connected with 
the longer walls bv these crossbars. From the state¬ 
ment about the middle bar that it went right along we 
must conclude that this was not the case with the others. 
These, accordingly, were shorter and we shall be justi¬ 
fied perhaps in supposing that each bar joined together 
only one half of the total number of boards, and thus 
that each individual board had only three rings and 
bars. The position of the bars as given in the figure in 
Riehm (HWB 1579) is derived from the consideration 
that the narrator plainly has it in his mind that five bars 
could be at once distinguished by simple inspection, 
which would not so readily be the case if the upper and 

1 [This passage, however, belongs to a very late addition to 
P based on the census in Numbers ] 

2 ] t is not indeed expressly said in the text that the bars were 
upon the outer side ; but this is the most natural and likely 
supposition. Ewald, however, amongst others, thinks of the 
rings and bars as on the inner side. 

3 Riggenhach and others take Ex. 26 28 as meaning that the 
middle bar went through the interior of the boards themselves 
and not through rings, but such a construction can hardly be 
put upon the expression D’CHpn :pn2, apart from the improb¬ 
ability of the whole idea. 
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lower bars had each run at a uniform level and each 
contiguous with the other. 1 2 

Finally, the boards and bars are, according to Ex. 
2629^, overlaid with gold, that is to say, with thin 
gold plate so that the inner and outer surface of the 
structure was golden/ 

These walls formed a framework for the coverings— 
the roof, which, as already observed, was regarded 
by the narrator as the main thing, the 
* . essential part of the structure, as indeed it 

coverings. wou j c j } je j n t ] le case c f an ac t U al tent. It 

has four coverings, laid successively the one upon the 
other. 

(1) The innermost was of costly linen. It is de¬ 
scribed (Ex. 26 iff.) as the work of the cunning workman 
(,madseh hofcb), of fine-twined linen (si 7 !/ see Linen, 7) 
violet purple and red purple (ttkeleth and argamdn ; see 
Colours, § 15, Purple) and scarlet (tolaath Sdni; 
see Colours, § 14, Scarlet). Cherubim were woven 
into it. How the colours were applied we are not 
more precisely informed. We can imagine either a 
patterned textile in four colours with inwoven cherubim 
or a white texture with cherubim inwoven in three 
colours. The latter appears the more likely supposition. 
The curtain of the enclosing wall of the court was also 
white (see below). The whole covering was made up 
of ten separate ‘curtains’ (EV ; yZri'oth) ; each of these 
strips was 28 cubits long and 4 cubits broad, and five 
of them were joined side by side to form one large 
covering. No particulars are given as to the mode of 
their attachment. The two large coverings thus com¬ 
posed, 28 cubits long and 20 cubits wide, had each of 
them along one of the longer sides fifty ‘loops' (EV; 
lulaoth ) of violet purple so placed that each of the loops 
was opposite a loop on the other curtain. In these loops 
were inserted fifty golden ‘clasps’ (RV, AV ‘ taches’ ; 
c*u~p, kZnisim), by means of which the two large cover¬ 
ings were held together. 3 * * The whole of the great cover¬ 
ing thus made up, 28 cubits by 40, was then laid over 
the wooden framework. On the outer side of each of the 
two longer walls it thus hung down to a distance of 8 
cubits (the whole breadth of the structure, including the 
thickness of the walls, being, as we have seen, 12 
cubits). To the rear, on the other hand, there were 
9 cubits to spare, as of course the covering was not 
allowed to overhang in front. In this position of the 
covering, the joining of its two great sections, with its 
loops and clasps, ran exactly along the top of the hang¬ 
ing curtain which, 20 cubits from the front, separated 
the holy place from the holy of holies. This arrange¬ 
ment was certainly designed. Nothing is anywhere 
said as to any special attachment of this great covering 
to the walls ; nor indeed was any such attachment 
required, its own weight combined with that of the two 
others superimposed upon it being amply sufficient to 
keep it in position. This inner covering constitutes the 
iniSkdn properly so-called, the wooden walls being 
regarded merely as supports for it ; and we find it 
accordingly in one place (Ex. 2613) expressly so called. 

a . Kurz, Keil, Bahr, and others (including Holzinger), take it 
that this covering hung down on the inner side of the structure, 
covering the wall as with a hanging of tapestry. The reason 
primarily alleged for this opinion—that otherwise the cheruhs 
between the wall and the hair-covering would not have been 
shown—disappears on the assumption we propose to make that 
the hair - covering was drawn out (see below). Two other 
reasons, adduced by Holzinger, carry more weight, (i.) In the 


1 The circumstance that the middle bar ran right along and 
thus must have been 31 cubits in length naturally caused diffi¬ 
culty from very early times, and Josephus accordingly represents 
it as having been made up of several lengths of 5 cubits apiece, 
which were screwed together. 

2 Perhaps we ought with Holzinger to regard v. 29 as being 
in the main a gloss ; in Nu. 4 careful packing of the gold-plated 
objects is enjoined, and this would certainly not be easy in the 
case of the boards of the tabernacle. Yet an oversight such as 
this, on the part of the narrator, is not difficult to imagine. 

3 Schick’s supposition, that one curtain had loops and clasps, 

is contrary to the language of the text. 
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first place he urges that the fine linen fabric would have taken 
damage if stretched over the wooden wall in contact with the 
rough covering of goats’ hair, would have been torn by the 
nails, and so forth. As against this, however, it has to be 
pointed out that the whole structure is a cieation of the 
imagination, and that in any case the author has not thought 
out the details with such practicality and minuteness as 
criticism of this kind would imply, (ii.) Holzinger’s other reason 
is that, in Nu.45, when the tabernacle is being removed it is 
represented that the byssus covering can be applied as a cover¬ 
ing for the ark without more ado ; this certainly could be done 
most easily if it hung wholly within. The fact, however, that 
in striking an actual tent the first thing to be done is to take 
down the tent covering, is of course one that does not need 
to be particularly emphasised ; and the implied oversight of 
the narrator thus becomes intelligible, b . On the other side there 
are preponderating considerations against the theory that the 
covering hung within, (i.) In the first place, had it done so, this 
would have rendered necessary special arrangements for the 
attachment of the covering to the upper edge of the wooden 
walls, but of any such, no mention is anywhere made, (ii.) 
Further, in the case supposed, the covering would have hung 
down 9 cubits on each of the side walls, and as many as 10 on 
the hinder wall, thus resting on the ground—an inequality which, 
in combination with the great protruding cornerpieees, would 
have greatly disfigured the Holy of Holies, (iii.) Finally, in 
Ex.26i2yi it is expressly said that the tent-covering proper 
which lay above this covering overlapped it in all directions; but 
this is meaningless unless the inner covering also hung down 
the outside of the wooden walls. This last passage, it is true, 
is regarded by Holzinger as a gloss ; it shows, however, in any 
case at least that from a very early date this linen covering was 
thought of as an external hanging. Nor is it by any means 
necessary to treat the verses as a gloss. For on any construction 
it is impossible to give precision and accuracy to the descrip¬ 
tion (see below). For all which reasons the majority of modern 
interpreters (Dillmann, Riehm, Nowack, Kennedy, and others) 
adopt the view that the covering was an external one. On 
this view, let it be added, the general effect was not impaired 
by the inequality of the hanging on the side walls (8 cubits), 
as compared with the hinder wall (9 cubits), nor yet by the 
corner folds coming down to the ground with 2 cubits to spare. 

(2) Above this inner covering came, as a second 
‘roof,’ a real tent covering (Ex. 267 ff.) like those in 
ordinary use, made of black or brown goats’ hair, 1 a 
material that quickly felts in rain and allows no moisture 
to pass through. This covering is also spoken of, 
absolutely, as ‘the tent." Like the other, it also, 
naturally, is made up of separate strips ; cf which there 
are eleven, each of them 30 cubits by 4. Of these 
eleven, five and six respectively are fastened together so 
as to form two larger coverings. Uniformly with the 
linen covering both parts of the goats’ hair covering 
have each on the longer side fifty loops exactly opposite 
one another and are fastened together by clasps ; only 
here the clasps are made of copper—a less noble metal. 
The material and colour of the loops are not specified. 
It will be observed that if a covering of these dimensions 
were to be laid over the linen covering, it would overlap 
it all round by a cubit, and this is expressly stated 
in Kx. 2613. On the hinder wall, 011 the other hand, 
the overlapping part was 2 cubits longer than the linen 
covering. For the hair covering was so adjusted that 
of the eleventh (extra) breadth of 4 cubits only the half 
hung over the back of the tabernacle (Ex. 2612), that is 
to say, overlapped the linen covering.- The extra 
portion over the entrance in front, 2 cubits in width, 
was not allowed to overhang but was turned back so 
that in this way the first strip to the front was folded 
along the medial line and lay double. According to 
Josephus (Ant. iii. 64) there was thus made a sort of 
gable and portal. A simpler explanation perhaps will 
be that of Riehm and others, that the weight of the 
doubled front strip was intended to prevent the wind 

1 Bahr thinks that this covering was entirely white. _ The 
text, however, does not say so, nor is the thing likely in itself. 
Ordinary tent-coverings are black or dark-brown, often having 
white stripes also (Cant. 1 5). 

2 Holzinger (ad toe.) it is true, holds this reckoning which 
brings out an excess to be a mistake, and considers *20 12 to be a 
gloss. The mistake arises according to him out of a false 
notion as to the manner in which the linen covering was placed 
(see above). [Kennedy (op. cit.) follows Holzinger in regarding 
v. 12 as a mistaken gloss, but holds that the whole of the 
eleventh curtain hung doubled over the edge of the roof in front, 
for which he claims the support of a Jewish treatise of the 
third century. 3 
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from catching it too easily. Behind and at the sides 
the covering was protected against this by the fastening 
with tent pins (see below). The effect of the arrange¬ 
ment was that the joinings of the linen and of the goats'- 
hair coverings did not coincide ; and this is evidently 
quite right. In like manner the places at which the 
separate strips were fastened together by the loops and 
clasps were not coincident as Bahr, and recently 
Holzinger and Kennedy, erroneously have held. In 
point of fact, since in the case of the goats’-hair covering 
the larger portion (of six strips) was put in front, the 
joining came to be over the holy of holies, 2 cubits 
farther back than the joining of the linen covering 
which as we have seen was exactly over the veil between 
the holy place and the holy of holies. 

To this tent covering pertain the ‘pins’ (EV; 
yfthedoth) and ‘cords’ (EV ; met ha rim) of which re¬ 
curring mention is made (Ex. 27 19 35i8 382031 3940). 
The pins, unlike the ordinary wooden tent peg, are of 
brass (3831). From the mention of these pins and 
cords we must infer, although this is not expressly 
stated, that the hair-covering did not, like the under¬ 
covering, hang down over the outer walls, but, as 
would be the case with a regular tent, was fastened by 
means of ropes to the pins driven into the ground and 
thus spread out slantingly. Hence also it must in all 
directions have been longer than the linen covering. 
By this supposition we also get over the other difficulty, 
otherwise hard to meet, that at the rear this covering 
hung down n cubits (2 cubits more than the linen 
covering) and thus, since the wall was only 10 cubits 
high, would have had one whole cubit upon the ground 
unless thus drawn out. 1 

(3) Above this lent covering were placed—ohviously for a 
protection from the weather—two additional coverings ; one of 
rams’ skins dyed red (D'S? rnj? ."TDpO), and over this another of 
porpoise skins (C'C’nri my nD2Q; but see Badgers Skins). 
As to the dimensions of these two coverings no details are 
given (see below, note 1). Riehm (HWB j and others have 
supposed that they served the purpose only of a roofing, and 
were not so large as the coverings properly so-called. This, 
however, cannot be deduced from the expression ‘ covering ’ 
nor yet from the ‘ above ’ (n^ysSp) of Ex. 40 19 Xu. 4 25 ; 
and all further conjectures based upon this, such as that the 
roof ran to a point or to a ridge, and the like, are wholly 
without solid foundation (see § 10 end). 


In front the structure was closed in, as has already 
been said, not by a wall of wood and a door, but only 
by a curtain (AV ‘hanging,’ RV 


5. The curtains. 


mdsdk, Ex. 27 16, 


etc.), which like the inner covering was a textile fabric 
woven in four colours : white spun linen, violet purple, 
red purple, and scarlet. This curtain formed a single 
piece 10 cubits square, and was held up by five pillars 
of acacia wood. Whether the pillars were placed 
between the first boards of the longer walls, or so that 
the two outermost were attached to the outer corners of 
these walls is not stated. The pillars have copper 
bases and according to Ex. 26 are overlaid with gold ; 
according to 3637, indeed, only the capitals were so. 
How the curtain was fastened to these pillars is not 
explained. Besides the golden pegs or ‘ hooks ’ (so 
EV ; wdwim. Ex. 2637), rings (EV ‘fillets’ ; / msiiktm , 
Ex. 27 10) are also mentioned. By these some inter¬ 
preters (Ewald, Dillmann) understand rings which 
formed a sort of garland under the capitals and thus 
served for ornament. Others (e.g. Riehm) explain them 
as rods which connected the hooks and on which the 
curtain was hung. At all events the ivdwfm are not 


1 Holzinger {ad loc.) will have it that the cords and pins 
helonged to the upper coverings. In that case we should have 
to think of these as having been very large. The circumstance, 
however, that the hair-covering is actually called the tent (’She/; 
see above) permits the inference that just as in its material it 
resembled an ordinary tent, so also in its use it is thought of as 
such—that is to say was spread like an ordinary tent. [Kennedy, 
on the other hand, finds the ‘cords’ mentioned only in the 
latest strata of P, and thinks the hair-covering was pinned to 
the ground all round after the manner of the Ka’ba at Mecca.] 
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nails with which the curtain was nailed up—had this 
been so they would have to be pulled out every time 
the tabernacle was moved—but hooks to which the 
curtain was fastened somehow, with rings or otherwise. 

From this outer curtain the inner, by which the 
structure is divided into two parts, is distinguished only 
by its greater elaboration ; the materials are the same, 
but, over and above, it is adorned with cherubim, the 
work of the skilled workman. The four pillars by 
which this inner curtain is supported, are of acacia wood 
completely overlaid with gold, and have silver bases, in 
this respect differing from the pillars of the outer 
apartment, which have bases of brass only, and only the 
capitals overlaid with gold. This inner curtain has its 
place directly underneath the row of clasps which fasten 
the two portions of the linen covering together, and 
thus is 10 cubits distant from the hinder wall. It 
divides the entire space into two apartments, the outer 
and larger being '20 cubits long and the inner only half 
as much, having thus the form of a cube of 10 cubits. 

Nothing is said as to how ibis curtain is hung upon the 
golden nails. The curtain bears the designation of pdrSheth 
(niH2, Ex. 2631, AV ‘vail,’ RV ‘veil*) or pdroheth hammdsdk 
( 7 |DSn D 37 S; Ex. 35 12 30 34 40 21 Xu. 45, AV ‘the vail of the 
covering,’ RV ‘the veil of the screen’). The meaning of the 
word (0 KaraiT€Taaya, Vg. velum) is uncertain. It is generally 
explained as ‘parting,’ ‘separation.’ More probably it is an 
original terminus technicus used in connection with worship, 
and denotes the boundary of ihe cella of a sanctuary (see below, 
and cp Ges.-Bu. and BDB, s.v. ii. also Dillmann, ad loc. ; 
WRS, Journ. Phil. 13 283; HaRvy, Mel. 187). 

The outer and larger apartment was ' the Holy ’ 
( hakkddes , Ex. 2633, EV ‘the holy place’), the inner 
‘the Holy of Holies’ {kodef hakktiddsim. Ex. 2633, EV 
‘the most holy’). The latter could be ertered only 
once in the year on the great day of atonement, and 
that by the high priest alone (Lev. 16 2 ff.) ; the former 
was accessible to the priests only, in the discharge of 
their sacred duties. 

The sanctuary was surrounded by an enclosed court 
100 cubits long and 50 broad (Ex. 279-19 3S10-20). 

, The enclosure was by means of curtains 
e cour . , i ian gj n g S kfiaim) of white spun 

linen (EV ‘ fine twined linen,’ ses moszdr). This curtain- 
wall which was 5 cubits high was supported by pillars 
of wood ; whether of acacia is not stated, but this is 
probably meant. The total compass of the enclosing 
wall was (100+ 100 + 50 + 50= ) 300 cubits. The number 
of pillars is given as 20 for each of the longer sides and 
10 for each of the shorter. The view of the author 
plainly is that there were sixty pillars in all at a uniform 
distance from each other of 5 cubits. 

The number given for the pillars on each side is obviously 
inexact if the total number is to be taken as 60. If we take the 
statement quite literally and reckon all the pillars 011 each side, 
then on the given data we get a total of fifty-six pillars only, for 
of course each corner pillar is counted twice—once as part of the 
longer side and again as part of the shorter. It is in this way 
that Lund, Biihr, Winer and others view the matter. It is not 
very probable, however; for in that case the distances of ihe 
pillars from one another on the shorter sides (^’ cubits) would 
not be the same as those on the longer (V* 1 cubits). For this 
reason other interpreters prefer 10 think that the describer in 
giving his figures for each side did not count the last pillar in 
each row (so Keil, Dillmann, Riehm, Nowack and others). 
This doubtless would be in itself quite possible if it did not so 
happen that we are able to reckon exactly with regard to one 
side—the eastern with the entrance—that it actually had only 
ten pillars, neither more nor fewer. For this side had in the 
middle four pillars which carried the curtain of the door, and if 
we are to assume symmetry at all in the structure, the door 
must have been in the middle, and thus to right and left there 
must have been an equal number of pillars—namely ihree, as is 
expressly stated in Ex. 27 i 4 yC Thus we shall doubtless De 
justified in assuming that the author has allowed himself to be 
guided simply by his scheme according to which the proportion 
of 2 :1 is applied to the whole structure without caring very 
minutely about details. 

Each pillar has a base of bronze and a capital overlaid 
with silver. The diminution in the value of the 
materials in proportion to the distance from the Holy of 
Holies is noteworthy. The curtains are fastened in 
their places by means of silver nails which here also, 
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doubtless served as hooks for hanging (3S17 27 17). In 
the same connection mention is made also of silver 
hasukim ). 

The meaning of the word C’p?tvn is disputed. Many under¬ 
stand by it silver bars, or bars of wood overlaid with silver, 
which reached from one pillar capital to another and rested 
upon silver nails, and to them the curtains were attached either 
directly or by means of rings (so Lund, Keil, Riehm, Knobel, 
and others). According to Ex. 38 17 19, however, the hasuklm 
seem to have been integral parts of the pillars themselves, and 
the expression mchussaklm keseph ( r j ?3 D'ptrnp; Ex. 27 17 3817, 
EV, ‘filleted with silver/ can hardly mean ‘ fastened with silver 
crossbars.’ Other interpreters therefore (such as Ewald, Dill- 
mann, Kautzsch, Nowack, Kennedy) understand by the 
expression ‘ rings ’ or fillets which surrounded the pillars above, 
probably at the base of the capitals (© ^aAifies, explained by 
Hesychius as ai/afie? twv otvAwv ; Tg. a lacing or garland). 

The E. front differed from the other sides (Ex. 
27 13,/). From each corner only 15 cubits were pro¬ 
vided with an enclosing curtain, in each case having 
three pillars. The middle space of twenty cubits was 
left open for the entrance and had a special curtain of 
violet purple and red purple, scarlet and white linen in 
embroidered work (and thus exactly like the curtain at 
the entrance of the tabernacle itself) which was attached 
to four pillars. 1 

In connection with this enclosure of the court of the 
tabernacle, finally, are mentioned also tent-pins of 
brass and cords (Ex. 27 19 35 i 8 3O2031 3940, etc.). 
Here also we see accordingly that the bases of the pillars 
are not designed for fixing them into the ground but 
that the pillars are kept in position by pegs and ropes 
which of course are applied on both sides. On another 
view (Riehm, Nowack, and others), these ropes and 
pegs held the curtain itself taut and therefore close to 
the ground. 

As for the position of the structure, the miskdn , 
within the court we learn that the orientation of the 
whole was eastward. As the altar of burnt offering 
stood to the E. of the tabernacle and thus the most 
characteristic acts of worship, the sacrifices, were per¬ 
formed here whilst the space behind the tabernacle to 
the \Y. was set apart for no special purpose, we must 
suppose that the structure was not in the middle but 
stood more to the \V. On this point we may take it 
that Philo ( 77 V. Mas. 37) hit upon the right con¬ 
jecture when he supposed that the front of the taber¬ 
nacle was 50 cubits from the enclosing wall facing it, 
thus giving a free space of 50 cubits square before the 
tabernacle. 

According to P the portable sanctuary possessed 
already in the times before the settlement in Palestine 

_ mi the following sacred vessels :— 
furniture ( 1 ) * n t ^ ie H°ly of Holies stood the ark 
of the covenant (rfl"l],TI p“!N, 'dron ha ' eduth ) with 
the mercy seat (rni£ 3 , kappdretJi) and the cherubim. See Ark, 
Mercy Seat, Cherub. 

(2) ‘The Holy place’ contained the tableof shewbread, 
the golden candlestick and the altar of incense. The table of 
shewbread according to Ex. 2635 stood on the N. side, and to it 
belonged various golden dishes (EV ‘chargers,’ kc'droth, Nu. 
7 13^) and howls (EV ‘ spoons/ kappdth, Ex. 2529 Nu. 7 
pots or cups (AV ‘covers, RV ‘flagons/ kcsotli) for the 
wine, and libation ‘bowls’ (so EV) for the wine offerings 
( menakkiyydth , Ex. 25 23^1 37 19 Jf-). For further details as to 
the table, see Altar, § 9, col. 126. Opposite the table, on the 
S. side of the sanctuary, stood the seven-branched golden 
candlestick (EV ‘ candlestick of pure gold/ vicnorath hazzd' db 
tdhar, Ex. 2531 2 Ch. 13 ii, or hammenordh hattehordh [EV 

1 Here also, as in what is said as to the total number of 
pillars (see above), one observes that the author has not 
counted, or let us say drawn his plan, with exactness. He has 
simply assumed a regular interval of 5 cubits between the 
pillars, thus giving 20 cubits for 4, 15 cubits for 3. But this 
does not work out; the end pillar is forgotten. The whole side 
requires eleven pillars when such an interval is assumed ; for 
the door five ought to have been reckoned or at any rate for 
each side of it to right and left four pillars. If we are to 
calculate with precision from the data he supplies, we shall have 
to reckon the distance from pillar to pillar of the doorway as 
^ = 63 cubits and that between the pillars at each side of the 
doorway as 5 cubits. [Cp Kennedy, Hastings’ i>Z? 4 657 £.] 


‘the Dure candlestick’], Ex. 31 8 3 f> 37 Lev. 244 ; see Candle¬ 
stick). As vessels pertaining to the candlestick are mentioned 
the snuffers (EV ‘ snuffdishes,’ mtlkahayivi) and little pans 
(EV ‘censers’; mahtdth\ on which, according to some interpreters 
(Dillmann, Knobel, and others), lay the snuffers ; according to 
others (Nowack, etc.) snuff dishes are meant (cp Ex. 2531 Jf. 
37 ff.). On the form of the candlestick, see Candlestick ; 

on the custom of burning a light in the sanctuary, cp Lamp, ar.d 
see Temple, § 17. Between the shewbread table and the candle¬ 
stick, facing the entrance and pretty far back, near the curtain 
shutting off the Holy of Holies stood the altar of incense (Ex. 
8O1 [EV ‘an altar to burn incense upon’], mizbah miktar 
ketoretk , m.k. hassammim , Lev. 4 7 [EV ‘ the altar’ of sweet 
incense ’], or mizbah hazzdhdb , Ex.3938[EV ‘the goldenaltar ’]), 
with regard to which, and its absence from the older strata of 
P, see Altar, § 9. 

(3) In the court stood ‘the altar’ kclt i£oxfy 
(n21Sn, Jiammizbedh , Ex. 27 1 30 18 40 7, etc.), * the altar of 
burnt offering’ {mizbah hd'oldh , Ex. 30 28 31 9, etc.) or ‘the 
brazen altar’ {mizbah nchvseth , Ex. 3S30 39 39), on which see 
Altar, § 9 a ; Temple, § 18 ; and cp below, § 10). To the altar 
of burnt offering belonged a multitude of accessories : ash pans 
(AV ‘pans/ RV ‘pots,’ sirdth), ‘shovels’ (E V,yd'im) for 
clearing the altar, bowls (EV ‘ basons/ mizrdkdth ) for sprinkling 
the blood, forks (EV ‘ fleshhooks,’ mizldgot/i) for the sacrificial 
flesh, various sorts of ‘firepans' {mahtoth). The vessels, like 
the altar itself, were all of brass (Ex. 21 1 Jf. 3 S 1 ffj), as also 
was the other main object in the court, the laver, used by the 
priests for washing their hands and feet; see Sea, Brazen. 


As already mentioned above and as set forth fully 
under Temple (§ if ), the tabernacle, like all thesanctu- 

8. Significance ari f of ‘ he Semites - has /‘ the first 
of tabernacle '" stanc / th « meanmg not of a meeting- 
in P P/ ace f° r the community or congrega¬ 
tion, but of a dwelling-place of the 
deity. It is the place where Yahwe dwells in the midst 
of his people (Ex. 258 2945/. Lev. 174 Nu. 16 9, etc.). 
When the tent is finished the cloud of Yahwe over¬ 
shadows it and the glory (122, kdbod) of Yahwe fills it ; 
by day Yahwe’s pillar of cloud and by night his pillar of 
fire overhangs it (Ex. 4037 ff .). "Thenceforward it is 
invariably from the holy of holies that Yahwe speaks 
to Moses. More precisely, the kapporeth (see Mercy 
Seat) of the ark, beneath the cherubim, is the place 
where Yahw6 establishes his abode. It is from here 
that Moses hears the voice of Yahwe (Nu. 7 89). 

As Yahw^’s dwelling-place the tabernacle naturally 
becomes also the place where he is worshipped, for the 
deity is worshipped in the place where he is (see 
Temple ; cp Ex. 2742 Lev. 1 35) ; and, in point of fact, 
for P the tabernacle is the only legitimate place of 
worship. This follows inevitably from his standpoint 
throughout ; for him it is a self-evident proposition 
that sacrifice can be offered and Yahw6 approached 
only at the place where Yahwe has his abode. So 
much so that it is not found necessary in P expressly to 
say so ; the centralisation of the worship is for him 
simply taken for granted. 

Nor is the tabernacle in P the centre of the worship 
merely; it lies also at the foundation of the entire 
theocracy as the indispensable basis without which all 
else would simply hang in the air. The instructions 
regarding it constitute the main contents of the divine 
revelation at Sinai. Until it has come into existence 
the whole organisation of the rest of the divine common¬ 
wealth must remain in abeyance. In this respect there 
is an element of truth in the symbolical interpreta¬ 
tion of many writers (such as Keil), that the tabernacle 
symbolises the kingdom of God, is the centie of 
the theocracy where the calling of Israel to be the 
people of God is realised. Its importance in this 
respect —as centre of the entire theocracy—finds its 
visible expression in the fact that in P the position 
assigned to it is exactly in the centre of the camp and 
of the people. The order of encampment detailed in 
Nu. 2 starts from the tabernacle, immediately around 
which are placed the Levites as a sort of bodyguard ; 
then to the E. the tribes of Judah, Issachar, Zebulun 
pitch their camp ; to the S. Reuben, Simeon, Gad ; to 
the W. Ephraim, Manasseh, Benjamin ; to the N. , Dan, 
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Asher, Xaphtali. This too gives the order on the 
march. Cp Camp, § 2. 

In this attribute as Yahwe's dwelling-place the whole 
arrangement of the tabernacle finds a ready explana- 
... tion in so far as this is not to be found 

9. Sym o ism. s | tll p|y j n } ts character as a portable 
sanctuary. 

The innermost chamber is the dwelling-place proper of the 
deity, the holiest part of the entire structure. Next come the 
holy place aud the outer court in descending degrees of holiness, 
answering to the degrees of holiness attaching to high j> iest, 
priests, and laity in Israel, and to their respective rights of access 
to Yah we. The holy of holies can be entered by the high 
priest alone, and that only once a year ; the holy place is for the 
priesthood and the court for the people. This gradation of 
holiness finds expression also, as already said, in the material 
equipment: in the holy of holies everything is of gold ; nought 
save the bases of the boards resting on the ground—though here 
an exception cannot well be justified—and the bases of the 
pillars which support the dividing veil and which perhaps 
stand rather in the holy place than in the holy of holies, is of 
silver. In the holy place only the furniture, and particularly 
those pieces which stand in the neighbourhood of the holy 
of holies—table of shewbread, altar of incense, candlestick—are 
provided with ‘ fine gold’; elsewhere it is simply ordinary gold 
that is used. The exterior pillars of the entrance-curtain, which 
doubtless are reckoned as belonging to the court, have hut 
brazen bases. Similarly in the court itself we find brass only, save 
for the silver used in the nails and capitals of the pillars. In 
like manner the clasps of the goat-hair covering are of brass, 
whilst those of the inner covering are of gold. The interior 
covering which covers also the holy of holies, and the vail of the 
holy of holies are the workmanship of cunning workmen out of 
the four costly materials enumerated, with figured cherubim ; the 
curtain at the door of the holy place is without cherubim and the 
curtains of the court are simply of white linen. 

With these simple ideas, however, which find expression in 
the equipment of the tabernacle in the manner just indicated, 
the whole symbolism of the structure is by no means exhausted. 
A symbolical interpretation of the tabernacle that reaches 
much further is of ancient date. We find it already in Josephus 
(Ant. iii. 7 7) and Philo ( De vit. Mas. 3 147^".), who interpret 
the tabernacle a-* an image of the universe ; the holy of holies 
inaccessible to men is for them a figure of heaven, the holy place 
and the court represent the ocean, Lhe four materials out of which 
the coverings and curtains were woven denote the four elements, 
the table of shewbread with its twelve loaves is the year with 
its twelve months, and so forth. And from their time onwards 
symbolical interpretation of this kind has persisted from century 
to century down to our own time. In the Christian church the 
typological view made its appearance very soon; cp Justin 
Martyr, Cohort, ad gent. 29; Clem. Alex. Strom. 562 Jjf .; 
Origen, Horn. 9 in Kxod. ; Theod. Mops, ad Hebr. 9 1 ; 
Athanasius, * Orat. in assumt. Christi, 1 op. 2 s, col. 1686; 
iheodoret, QiKrst. 60 in Kxod. ; Jerome, ep. 64 919 ff. ad 
Fabiolam. In modern times Bahr, Friedrich, Hengstenberg, 
Keil, Kurtz, Riehm have exercised great acumen upon the 
symbolical interpretation of the tabernacle and in particular 
upon the symbolism of the numbers and dimensions (the 
number 4 signifying the cosmos, 10 completeness and perfection), 
as also upon the significance of the colours of the coverings, and 
so forth. All such interpretations, however, are wanting in any 
solid basis in the OT ; nowhere does the author hint even in 
the remotest way that behind these externalities he is searching 
for deeper thoughts. It is hardly worth while therefore to 
discuss the various attempted interpretations in any detail. 

Can we now regard the structure thus described in 
P as historical ? Very great difficulties confront us in 

in tt Vi' t enc leavour to do so > quite apart 

10. Unniston- f rom t j, e f act that t he description 
cal character oceurs on ]y j n p t he latest sottree 
ol record. of the p enta teiieh. They have long 
been urged—by Voltaire for example—and may be 
summed up under the following four heads:—(i) the 
imaginative character of the account itself; (2) the 
physical impossibility of such a structure in the wilder¬ 
ness ; (3) the inconsistency with the older Pentateuch 
sources ; (4) the want of evidence for any such tabernacle 
during historical times. 

(1) The description itself from the outset presents 
great difficulties, and raises in the mind of the reader 
the question whether any such structure can ever 
have really existed. It has already been pointed out 
how in stating the number of the pillars of the court the 
narrator is plainly not describing something of which he 
has any clear picture in his mind’s eye, not calculating 
and planning with practical preciseness, but only filling 
in figures according to a scheme of his own. Yet 
another point has also been noted already—that the 
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fabric bears indeed the name of 1 tent ’ and the author 
takes great trouble to produce in the reader’s mind 
the impression that the sanctuary was such in reality, 
but in this effort has succeeded (and could have suc¬ 
ceeded) but ill. Hearns some 21 inches thick and 2 ft. 

6 in. wide cannot be fastened together so as to form a 
massive wall by means of mere tent pins, and they are 
purposeless if they are intended merely as supports 
for a light textile fabric. It is perfectly evident that 
the model for this structure was not supplied by a 
bedouin tent, a dwelling place made of (goats’) hair, of 
which the essential part, the roof, is spread upon three 
rows of poles, usually three in each row, 5 or 6 ft. high 
and closed behind by a similar fabric of hair (see Tent). 
On the contrary, the model was quite clearly a solid 
house rendered portable only by the expedient of 
breaking up the walls into separate beams. In this 
respect the whole structure becomes a huge anachronism 
when regarded as the workmanship of nomad hordes. 

This becomes specially prominent in the description 
of the altar. In view of the ancient practice of building 
altars of stone (Ex. 2024^) one reasonably asks how 
the narrator could have arrived at an altar of brass, 
and then one remembers that the temple of Solomon 
also had such an altar. That this latter was the real 
model for the altar of the tabernacle becomes still clearer 
from another point of view. The altar of the tabernacle 
is of acacia wood plated with brass, a construction which 
in itself considered must be characterised as utterly 
senseless if the explanation were not so manifest ; the 
altar of Solomon must remain as it is, a brazen altar ; 
but it must be made portable. 

A further detail may be singled out In this connection : the 
whole fabric is internally pilch dark. The walls have no 
windows nor openings of any kind ; the roof in like manner is 
unpierced. This may serve well enough in the holy of holies ; 
the Holy of Holies in the temple was also quite dark (see 
Temple, § 7); but in the holy place it is impossible; there 
the priests had their priestly duties to discharge—arrange the 
shewbread, offer incense, and the like. And it will not do to 
call attention to the seven-branched golden candlestick (see 
Candlestick, § 1). 

Finally, there is the fundamental question: Is a 
structure of this kind capable of standing at all ? Simply 
as a technical question of architecture (see Schick, as 
below, § 14) this must be pronounced utterly impossible. 
Nor is the reason difficult to perceive. The weight of 
the heavy coverings and above all the pressure brought 
to bear by the spreading of the tent-covcring by means 
of cords and pegs, must necessarily tend to make the 
walls lean inwards. Xo opposing pressure is anywhere 
present. Even if we suppose that the bars connected 
the side walls with the rear wall, only the boards of 
the side walls that were nearest the rear wall were thus 
supported ; but in any ease it was impossible that weak 
bars should support the entire wall, 30 cubits long, 
formed as it was of heavy beams. Eor this reason, and 
in order to relieve the walls of the weight of the cover¬ 
ings, Schick finds it to be absolutely indispensable to 
provide the tabernacle with a sloping roof. This he 
obtains by changing the middle bar into a ridge-pole, 
follow ing the English architectural authority Fergusson, 
who first propounded this theory in the article ’ Temple’ 
in Smith’s DB (1863). *^uch a construction, however, 
flatly contradicts the clear tenor of the text. The text 
knows nothing of such a sloping or pointed roof—which, 
furthermore, would be wholly inconsistent with the idea 
of a bedouin tent. 

(2) Over and above the inherent impossibility of any 
such structure, account must be taken of the incidental 
... impossibility of constructing and trans- 
11. Impossible p Qrt j n g suc fj a f a bric in the wilderness. 
tlie The contrast between this sumptuous 

wilderness. fabric _made of the costliest materials 
of the best workmanship in w'ood and in metals which 
the East could command—and the soil on which it is 
raised, the bare wilderness ; the contrast too between 
this tabernacle and the people amongst whom it stands — 
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primitive uncivilised nomads—is too great not to have 
excited doubts from a very early date as to the authen¬ 
ticity of the account. They were raised by Voltaire, 
and Colenso and Nowack (see below, § 14) have 
elaborately shown the impossibilities involved. First 
of all comes the difficulty as to the materials. According 
to Ex. 38 27 no fewer than 29 talents 730 shekels of 
gold, 100 talents 1775 shekels of silver and 70 talents 
1400 shekels of copper are employed. To see what 
these figures mean, let the reader turn to the articles 
Weights and Measures, Shekel. The amounts in 
themselves are not very great when compared with those 
which were applied in the great Babylonian sanctuaries ; 
but for wilderness nomads, poor to beggary as regards 
gold and silver, they are impossible. It is indeed re¬ 
plied to this that the gold is simply the gold which had 
been obtained from the Egyptians ; but such an answer 
becomes impossible in the case of the timber. Where 
on Sinai the cypresses grew from which beams over 
17 it. long, 2 ft. 7 in. wide, and 20 in. thick could be 
obtained no one has yet been able to say. 1 The working 
of the timber, moreover, presupposes a knowledge of 
arts which nomads do not possess ; that Israel did not in 
point of fact possess this knowledge is clearly shown by 
the fact that even a Solomon had to go to Phoenicia 
for his temple and workmen. A word may be added 
as to the difficulties of transport. Four waggons with 
six oxen apiece are assigned to the Merarites for this, 
while each of the 48 beams weighs more than 10 cwt. 

(3) Decisive on the question, finally, ought to be the 
observation, that the older sources of the Pentateuch, 

12. The sacred J f an u E ' kn ° W n ° ,hing , of a ‘^rnacle 

. ; r> °* this sort. Not only is there no 
t6nt m ■ r .1 ♦ .1 . . 

mention of this central sanctuary, but 

E in point of fact has a quite different sacred tent which 
completely excludes any possibility of the tabernacle 
of P. The tabernacle of E is a tent which Moses 
pitched outside the camp (Ex. 337 Jf-) And where 
Yahwe was wont to reveal himself to him in the pillar 
of cloud which descended for the purpose and stood at 
the door (Nu. II25 l‘ 2 s 14 io); it is on this account 
called ’ohel moed , ' the tent of tryst. ’ No description 
of it is given, nor is its origin spoken of; but part of the 
old narrative has obviously been lost before Ex. 337, 
in which what is now lacking was probably explained. 
It appears, however, that it was very different from the 
tabernacle described by the priestly narrator. It was 
not in the centre of the camp but stood some distance 
outside it, and it was not the seat of an elaborate 
organisation of priests and guarded by a host of Levites, 
but had a single minister and custodian—viz., Joshua, 
who was not a Levite at all but Moses’ attendant 


(Ex. 33 11). 

The existence of such a simple tent-sanctuary pre¬ 
sents none of the difficulties that beset the priestly 
narrative. Portable shrines were familiar to Semitic 
antiquity, and tents as sanctuaries were known to the 
Israelites in much later times at the high places and in 
connection with irregular worships 2 (see Tent). Such 
idolatrous tabernacles were probably relics of the usages 
of the nomadic Semites, and it is only natural that 
Israel in its wanderings should have had the like. And 
it is noteworthy that the portable chapels of the heathen 
Semites were mainly used for divination (cp Journ. of 
Phil., 13283 f .), just as the Mosaic tabernacle is 
described by the Elohist, not as a place of sacrifice 
(such as the tabernacle of the Priestly Code is) but as a 
place of oracle. 

The healhen shrines of this sort contained portable idols or 


1 [Kennedy’s novel theory (see above, § 3), that the so-called 
1 boards ’ were in reality light open frames, would, of course, 
meet this difficulty if it stood alone.] 

2 Ezek.l6i6, ‘thou didst take of thy garments and madest 
for thyself sewn high places’—/>., shrines of curtains sewn 
together ; cp Hos. 9 6 and Syriac ficrakka, Assyrian parakku, a 
small chapel or shrine, from the same root as Hebrew parbkethy 
the vail of the Holy of Holies. 
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baetylia (see Selden, De Diis Syris , 16 ) ; but what the Mosaic 
tabernacle contained is not expressly stated. The ordinary, and 
at first sight the easiest, assumption is that the ark stood in it. 
Hut neither in Deuteronomy nor before it, are the ark and the 
tabernacle^ ever mentioned together, and of Lhe two old 
narrators it is not clear that the Yah wist ever mentions the 
tabernacle or the Elohist the ark. The relation between the 
two calls for further investigation, especially as the ark retains 
its importance after the occupation of Canaan, whilst the ‘ tent 
of tryst’ is not mentioned after the time of Moses, who, accord¬ 
ing to the Elohist (Ex. 12), enjoyed at it a privilege of direct 
access to the Deity not accorded to later prophets (cp also Ark 
of Covenant). 

(4) Lastly, the whole historical tradition front the 
period immediately following the settlement down to 
T-, Thp tohpr the date of the building of Solomon’s 
* C l® non tem l )le has no know lege of any tabor- 
existent in nacle< True ’ a P olo h r ists like Keil have 
historical succeeded in writing to their own 
times satisfaction itscomplete history through¬ 
out the period of the judges and the 
first kings : at one time it was at Shiloh, at another at 
Nob, finally at Gibeon, whence it was removed to the 
temple. The Chronicler has indeed much to tell about 
it, proceeding as he does on the—to him self-evident— 
assumption that in every case where the older books 
made mention of sacrifice at all this must have been at 
the tabernacle (iCh. I639 21 29 2 Ch. 1 3 65). The 
older historical books, however (with exceptions to be 
mentioned immediately), know nothing of it. 1 K. 
3 r ff., in explicit contradiction of 2 Ch. 1 3, states that 
Solomon sacrificed on the great high place of Gibeon 
and excuses this proceeding, which from the redactor’s 
point of view' of course seemed illegal, on the ground 
that the temple was not yet in existence. But no 
temple was required for the purpose if the tabernacle 
was then at Gibeon. The sanctuary at Shiloh, on the 
other hand, was not a tent at all but a solid house 
EV ‘temple of the Lord,’ (m.T 'ryn, hekal Yahwe, 

1 S. I9 33), with mtzuzdth (AV 4 door posts,’ RY 1 side 
posts’) and dtfldthdth (EV ‘doors’); cp esjx^cinlly Jer. 
7 ff. Moreover, the ark is spoken of in 1 S. 4 -fi in 
such a manner as shows that there was no fixed place 
where it was kept, and thus no Tabernacle. After it 
has been recovered from the Philistines, for example, 
it does not come to its proper house but first to Beth- 
shemesh and next to Kirjath-jearim, to the house of a 
private individual, where it remains for years. Thence 
it is fetched by David, who, however, after the disaster 
to Uzzah brings it into the house of one of his generals, 
and that too a gentile, Gbed-edom of Gath (2 S. 7 ). 
Not till later does he transfer it to his own city, where 
he sets up a tent for its reception plainly in remembrance 
of the fact that the ark had formerly also been so 
housed. This tent w r as in time removed by Solomon 
to the temple (1 K. 84), for if these verses are old and 
belong to the context it is only this tent that can be 
understood by the 'ohel moed (more probably, however, 
the statement is of a later date ; see Benzinger ad loc.). 
Thus the only remaining passage will be 1 S. 222, a 
passage which is already open to critical doubt owing 
to its absence from 0 . From all that has been urged 
W'e may safely conclude that the tabernacle of P is 
simply the temple of Solomon carried back into the 
older time by priestly fancy and modified accordingly. 
It w'as not the temple that was built on the model of 
the tabernacle ; it W'as the tabernacle that took its shape, 
character, and importance for worship and the theocracy 
from the temple. 

Josephus, Ant. 36-8; Philo, Pe rvV, Mos. Si4sfl The 
older literature will he found more or less fully registered in 
such works as those of lkihr or Riggenbach. 
14. Literature. Of later works we mention the following: 

Bahr, Symbolik des Mos. Kultus ( 2 ), 1 97^ ; 
Friedrich, Symbolik der Mos. Stiftslnitte (184r); W. Neumann, 
Die Stiftshfitte , i86r ; Ch. J. Riggenbach, Die Mosaische 
Stiftshiitte (18S7): Popper, Der bibi. Bericht iiber die Stiffs- 
hiitte (1862); articles by Winer in RWB 2529: Diestel in BL 
* Leyrer in PRE( l ), 1592^; Riggenbach in PREP) 

; Riehm in HWB; Fergusson, art. ‘Temple’ in 
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Smiths PS : Welle \ n Fpytpm »* A7» v4«* h - <V. r/V< ’ h ; Kurt/ in St. 
A*»\, 1844, p^x 315.//! : K.iutphauMMi. 1S5S. pp. g- 1850, 
pp, 11 of*'. ; Fries, itHg. pp. Riggenlxich, 1603, 

pp. 30 1 Jff .: Kngclhardt in/ 7 . /, iS6$,pty 4og/£ ; also the A*vk*t~ 
t'tx'ciss of jlahu 22t>jf\ IV \Vetie*K;\higer, a&> (K ; KwalJ, 
I s ’ 163 to;./*. A 3$" /*. 420./*Sanlschulr, *231$ jf. ; Keil, 

0 J| $2 ft'. K. V l os./*: Scholr. t 23J0C : Hancbcrg, 161 /*; Scliegg, 
406 Vi; IWimncer. //.4 3057*. and Nowack, ft A *2 SX/A X Schick, 
SttpisAntts *. / «*wr/v/, i$o8: A. R. S. Kennedy, art. * Tabernacle' 
in Hastings* / > A*. On the question of the historicity of the 
accounts of the talvcru.icle cp especially IV Welle. fieitr. 

I .'5* /*. '2 jsg./* X V.ttcr, ('.’*>» m. f .; Von Bohlen, trVwcxA, 

II \ft .; C.corge, /thtiscAr Ftstf. 41 /-X Vaikc, StM. PkraA 324/.'. 

Noivleko. AV/V, s. AVrV/E wo Vi ; Graf, /V Stfa+ensi, 

1S55,, and /'/V (»Va‘ 4 . A'A. «/. .4 r, 1S06, 75; kuenen, 

’2 75,/C ; Reuv>, L'hsstairt Xii/w.V c/ At A*/, 240; Well* 

hausen, /Vv,’.* 3 , 40 Jf. KL' 387* t. H. 


TABERNACLES, FEAST OF. The Israclilic cycle 
of festivals came to n close, in autumn, with the feast 

, . . .of Tabernacles. In the old legislation 

1. Agricultural , x ;Ujj ._, il0)it iscaItet , ^ 

character. . the lVast of ms . u i, oring ,- aml 

is to be celebrates! ‘at the turn of the year* (pr>n 
n:y-l. The very name shows quite clearly that the 
festival in its essential meaning is agricultural, a harvest 
feast ; it is the autumn thanksgiving which no doubt has 
reference primarily to the fruit harvest and the vintage, 
but from the outset was regarded as the great thanks¬ 
giving for the whole produce of the year. 

Hence ihe general expressions ’when ihou gal he rest in the 
produce of thv field’ (Kx. -3 ik “t'S’j'p “‘JTi’C’TN ~rc.vl\ 
’ when thou gal he rest in from ihy threshing-floor and from thy 
press ’ (1 Vul. Ifl 13 . “TCNZ), 

Like the other h.irvest feasts, it is intimately con¬ 
nected with the possession of the land of Canaan, and 
was celebrated for the first time there by the Israelites, 
who in all probability took it over from the Canaamtes. 
It is with regard to the autumn festival specially that 
our information as to its having tx'en a Canaamte festival 
is explicit ; of the people of Shechem we are told that 
thev went out into the field, gathered their vineyards, 
trode the grapes. and held festival and went into the 
h utse of their god and did eat and drink { Judg. H 27k 
Cp also Kkas t's, £ 4. 

As the closing harvest thanksgiving, and probably the 
oldest of the three feasts of harvest isee I'assovkr. 4 ; 

T} . rKM'KCOST. § ok the autumn festival 

3. ine most ow) . lx , th thoothor 5roat annual festivals 
important of ■ t) ; lsraolltos im . 

the yearly ' ^ 

festivals, port an ce. In the law ot J F. it is true, all 

three are already found on the same plane 
as equally necessary and equally important : for all of 
them attendance at the sanctuary is enjoined <K\. 34 22 
23 iro. Vet how great was the special importance as¬ 
signed in practice to the autumn festival as compared 
with the others appears at once in its very designation 
as ‘ :h< feast or • the feast of Vahwe* 

(*"*'*:*:. W'.h'.i'e) var’ e^o\»p* (1 K. V FJ32 Judg. 


‘Jl io ; and even as late as Lev. 23 3041 Kzek. 4025 Xeh. 
S14'. Kven in Zechariah 1 14 10 f. » it is to the 
feast of tabernacles that the remnant of the heathen go 
up year by year to Jerusalem to worship the King, 
Yohwe SCUVoth. In these circumstances it cannot lx' 
reg.irded as merely accidental that the feast of taber¬ 
nacles and the feast of tabernacles alone is more than 
once mentioned in the historical books when dealing 
with the more ancient period, and its celebration thus 
attested from the earliest period after the settlement in 
Canaan. At Shiloh, for example, the maidens celebrate 
it by going forth to dance in the orchards and vineyards 
(Judg. 21 16V 1 So also we learn from the story of 
Samuel that in wide circles it was customary year by 
year at the ’revolution of the days’ ras^rS. 1 S. 


1 The nnrralivcs in Judg. 19 -C 1 are certainly in their present 
form laie Midrash. Yet there need not he on that account any 
doubt as to the accuracy of this statement or of manv other 
touches preserved in them See Dance, § 6, and cp further, 
Budde, ad Av. 


1 20; cp the same expression in Lx. 34 22) to go In 
pilgrimage with the whole family to the sanctuary at 
Shiloh, ami then.' to sacrifice to Yahwf? and hold a joyous 
sacrificial meal (1 S. I 3 jf.). The high importance 
attached to the festival is shown also in the fact that 
Solomon dedicates his temple at the same date ( 1 K. 
S265, cp 2 Ch. 7 8 on the passage cp also Ixflovv, 
§ 3). Answering to the yearly observance of this feast 
at Jerusalem, Jerolxxmi, according to a thoroughly 
trustworthy statement in 1 K. 12 32 1 (cp Ben/mger, 
iid Aw ) instituted a similar solemnity in the northern 
kingdom ; here the only error of the author is in sup¬ 
posing (from his Deuteronomistie point of view) that 
before Jeroboam’s time such a feast was observed only at 
the temple of Jerusalem, and not also at the sanctuaries 
of the northern kingdom. Pilgrimages of the same 
sort as those to Shiloh were in use also in other parts 
of the country to the various famous sanctuaries. The 
passages just cited show also at the same time that this 
autumn festival from the very beginning was celebrated 
in common by wide circles of participants. This does 
not seem to have been the case in the olden time with 
the two other harvest feasts ; if observed at all. it was 
enough that they should lx* observed in quite small 
local circles; at least the complete silence of the histori¬ 
cal Ixxiks on the subject would lx; most easily ex¬ 
plained in this way. The special importance of the 
feast of tabernacles continues to show itself in the 
IVuteronomic legislation. In contrast to what is re¬ 
quired at the two other it is enjoinevi that all 

the days of this festival are to lx observed at the central 
sanctuary in Jerusalem (Dt. Hi 15 ; cp 7k 

In the older legislation no more precise details than 
those already indicated are given as to how and where 
n . . .the feast ought to be observed, l'lse- 
* n b ina where (Feasts. § 10) it is shown that 

U l a, ^ ne J. 0 the olden time had no thought at all of 
celebration. tKing (he th[w harvcst testivals to any 

definite day. This lies in the nature of the case. 
The great autumn thanksgiving was held as soon as 
the corn-harvest, vintage, and ingathering were finished. 
’Phis happened, of course, in the various districts, and 
in different years, at different dates. In the hill-country 
around Jerusalem the feast was held of old in the eighth 
month. The completion of the temple was in the month 
of Bui. the eighth month, and its dedication was at the 
time of the autumn festival ^ 1 K. fi3$ ; cp S2I. 2 It is 
evidently in order to bring it into accordance with the 
Jerusalem date of the feast on the fifteenth of the month 
that the autumn festival at Bethel was fixed lor the same 
day by Jeroboam (1 K. 1*232V 

For the observance of the festival the offering of gifts 
from the {'mils that had Ixen gathered and of animal 
sacrifices accompanied by a sacrificial meal were matters 
of course (cp t S. 1 3 jf. ). In the olden time the gifts 
and offerings were left to the freewill of the worshipper 
according as his heart impelled him to show his thanks 
to Yahwe v ep T axation. £ SI So also it is matter of 
course that the feast was observed as a joyous occasion. 


' [See abo Shkcjiem. and cp Cn't. ] 

- In the pre>eni lexi of 1 K. S 2 ii is indeed said that the 
dedication was * at ihe feast in the month f.thiinim, which is the 
seventh month.’ To reconcile this date with t K. O38, according 
to which the temple was finished in ihe eighth month, ii would 
he neccssarv to suppose that after its completion the dedication 
of ihe temple was put off till the seventh monih ofjhe following 
year—that is to say. for eleven months. This is in the highest 
degree unlikely. Since, moreover, we learn from 1 K. 1‘2 32 
that at that period the festival was observed at Jerusalem in 
the eighth month, we must suppose the original text of 1 K. Sa 
to have read merely ‘at the feast.* The name of the month 
Elhanim is a later insertion easily explained by the consideration 
that, on ihe one hand, the fixed tradition was that ihe temple 
had been dedicated at the fe.osi of tabernacles, and, on the other 
hand, that this feast, at a later date, but before that of Deutero¬ 
nomy (§ 4\ had been assigned to this month. The explanation 
of the name of the month—‘which is the seventh month’—is 
the addition of a still later hand, as is shown by its jxvsition ; it 
is also wanting in has a curious reading aiVos 6 

SofxriKQo-n k 1 :,S< 5 omo« 1 . Cp further, Benxinger, ad Aw 
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Compare what we read of the feast of the Shechcmites (Judg, 

9 27) or of the dances of the maidens (cp Dance, $ 6) at the 
feast of Shiloh (Judg. 21 19 ff.). 

When, then, in Dt. the feast is for the first time 
designated (in our present texts) as the ' feast of 
tabernacles ’ ( Dt. 16 13 ; see Ixriow, § 4) and the priestly 
law (U*v.‘J3 4 2) expressly enjoins living in booths as 
part of the ritual of its celebration, or when the Law of 
Holiness (Lev. 23 4 o) orders the participants to take 
'the fruit of goodly trees, branches of palm trees,' and 
the like, we may be perfectly certain that these are not 
newly invented innovations, but that very ancient custom 
lay at the foundation of the practices thus prescribed. 
The living in booths and the name * feast of tabernacles' 
or ‘booths’ are connected with the simple fact that at 
the time of the olive and grape harvest it was usual to 
spend days and nights in booths of this kind—a practice 
which still holds its ground in those parts (see Robinson, 
HR 2 7 i 7 ; cp Is. 1 8). 1 If these booths at a later date 
found a recognised place in the official ritual of the feast, 
this shows that, properly speaking, all these days of 
harvesting during which people lived in the open under 
booths were regarded as constituting a festal time, which 
was brought to a close in, let us say, the pilgrimage to the 
sanctuary. With this also we may connect the precept in 
Dt. (see Ixdow) to observe the feast for seven whole days 
at the sanctuary. The other injunction, referred to above, j 
to furnish oneself with fruits of goodly trees, branches of 
palm trees, and so forth (if the reference lx: not simply to 
the branches needed for making the booths ; see below) 
we may perhaps connect with what we read of the 1 
festal dances in Judg. 21 19 ff. It would be natural for 
those who took part in these to adorn themselves w ith 
sprigs and garlands. 

In its festal legislation Dt. (1613-15)* as already 
remarked, designates the autumn festival by the name 

„ ▼ of hiig kas-sukkuth (mi:n :rj, ‘feastoftaber- 

4. In Dt. ,■■■'. , . , 

nacles or ‘ booths —a designation which, 

although not employed either in H or in P (see 
below, §§ 5, 6), it continued to retain. 2 * As has 
already Ixxrn said, it was not to any change in the 
significance of the festival or to any new ritual that this 
new' designation was due ; if Dt. had intended to 
introduce something that was new' when it spoke of the 
celebration under booths, this piece of ritual would 
have been expressly prescribed. On the contrary, Dt. 
simply assumes both name and thing to be already ! 
familiar ; thus the name also was already in use before 
the time of Dt. The duration of the feast is fixed at 
seven days, and in fact all the seven have to Ix; observed 
at the sanctuary in Jerusalem (see above, § 3). The 
joyous character of the feast is also thoroughly preserved 
in Dt., as well as the idea of its being a harvest feast; and, 
in full agreement with the general spirit of solicitude 
shown in the Deuteronomic law for the welfare of the 
poor and the like, it is expressly enjoined that the bond- 
man and the widow are all to take joyful part in the 
celebration ( 16 i 4 ). 

1 For evidence of the ancient practice of spending the 
festival under booths we cannot with confidence appeal to Hos. 
1210(9]. The expression there made use of — ntd'ed % instead 
of in, hag — is quite unusual. Still less suitable, it is true, is 
the interpretation which (so Wetlhausen) refers it to the passover 
feast. In no other place do we read anything of a dwelling in 
tents during that feast. In the prophetic threatening ‘ I will 
yet again make thee to dwell in tents, as in the days of the 

solemn feast ’ no reference to any joyous festival, merely 
a reference to the wandering in the wilderness is required by 
the connection. Hence Kautzsch’s rendering ‘as in the day of 
the assembly [at Horeb]’ seems the best ; If the prophet is 
really intending the feast of tabernacles in this allusion, we 
shall then have our first distinct trace of an assumed parallel 
and connection hetween this ‘dwelling in booths' at the feast 
of tabernacles and the dwelling in tents in the wilderness at the 
exodus from Egypt. Cp further, Wellhausen and Nowack, 
ad loc. 

2 In the NT and in Josephus it is accordingly spoken of as 

<TKi)voTrrtyia t in © as ioprrj <ricriv<ov t in Vg. as scenopagta, and in 

Philo (2297) as <jKT)vai, 
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It is shown elsewhere (Feasts, § *°) how the cen¬ 
tralisation of the culius in Dt., even without any 
express intention on the part of the lawgivei, inevit¬ 
ably altered the character of the feasts. It became 
necessary that they should lx: observed at one common 
definitely fixed date, they lost their intimate connection 
with the life of the husbandman, and the tendency to 
change them into historical celebrations was greatly 
strengthened by this circumstance. No express refer¬ 
ence to any historical event in connection with the 
feast of tabernacles is met with as yet in Dt. The 
bringing of the first-fruits at all is connected only in 
a quite general way with the historical fact that it is 
Yahwe who has delivered his jxxjple from the land of 
Egypt and given them the land of < amian to possess. 
As thanks for the gift of the land the Israelite brings 
the first-fruits of its produce as a gift to Yahwc (Dt. 
26 i-u/. The bringing of the first-fruits < njoined in Dt. 
in conjunction with a liturgical formula of thanksgiving 
is not indeed in the law itself (Dt. 26 i-n) expressly 
connected with any definite time. It is, however, 
exceedingly natural to assume that the author of ih« 
injunction thought of it as to 1 x; carried out on the feast of 
tabernacles, for it deals with the offering of the first- 
fruits of the wine and oil-harvest as well as with the 
first-fruits of corn, and contemplates this as being done 
at Jerusalem. For this the feast of tabernacles was the 
convenient opportunity, unless one is to read the precept 
as implying a special pilgrimage to Jerusalem for the 
purpose. In this connection a quite general reference 
to the Exodus is implied for the feast of tabernacles. 
Lastly, in Dt. it is further laid down that every se\* nth 
year, the year of release, ‘this law’ i.e ., the Deulero- 
nomic law—shall be read before all Israel at the feast 
of talx.*rnacles (Dt. 31 10ff. ). 

Ezekiel is the first to give to this feast designated 
‘ the feast' or ‘ the feast of Yahwe’ a definite date ; it 
is to lx.-gin on the 15th day of the seventh 
5 H TT * monlh » a,Ki to l ast f° r 5>« vcr ‘ days (Ezek. 
and H. 45 25 p He orders for it the same offer¬ 
ings as for the passover ; every day seven bullocks 
and seven rams as a burnt-offering, a he-goat as a sin- 
offering, an ephah for every bullock and every ram, with 
a hin of oil to each ephah as a meal-offering. The 

Law of Holiness (Lev. 23 39-41) its present form has no 
precept as to the offering. The date in v. 39 is hardly 
original. 1 On the other hand it is here prescribed that 
the Israelites on the first day of the feast are to take to 
them the fruit of goodly trees (*rn j7 "2 <d-> under 

AiMd.E, § 2 r 3]), branches of palm trees and boughs of 
thick trees 2 and willows of the brook, and rejoice before 
Yahwe seven days. That the palm branches and the 
boughs are to be used for making Ixxjths is nowhere 
said. It is equally possible to suppose that they were 
carried by the participants in their hands (cp alxne, 
§ 3). Such a custom is attested at any rate for the 
later post-exilic period (2 Mace. 10 6 ff. ; Jos. Ant. 
iii. 10 4 , § 245, xiii. 13 s, § 372). What could be the 
application of 4 fruit of goodly trees ' in the construction 
of booths is not easy to see, and it is more natural to 
suppose that the fruit formed part of the thyrsus which 
each participant carried in his hand (cp below, 

§ 7 )- f . , 

The laws of P concerning the autumn festival are 

1 How much of Lev. 2839 belongs to the original law 
of holiness is * very questionable. As in w hat follows this 
verse mention is always made of only seven feast days, 
v. 39^, which speaks of an eighth day, may be presumed to 
be a later addition (see below, § 6). 'I he same holds good 
of the time determination in re 30a. The other festivals also 
are not yet assigned to a fixed day in H. On this question 
see further the various introductions, especially the tables in 
Holzinger. 

2 rvC£ jT is explained by tradition as meaning ‘myrtle.’ 
Occurring as it does between ‘ palms’ and ‘willows,’ the expres¬ 
sion would certainly seem intended to denote some definite kind 

i of tree. 
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found in Lev. 2833-36 42 /. Nu. 2912-38. The name of 
ip the festival is there the same as in Dt. : feast 
of tabernacles or booths, hag has-sukkoth 
(nirsn an : Lev. 2834). The preference of P for this 
designation is not a mere accident; it is intended to 
denote, not a part of the ritual merely, but the meaning 
of the entire festival ; it conveys, not only that during 
the festival it is necessary to live in booths, but also 
that the festival commemorates the booths in which 
Israel lived at the exodus from Egypt. It is exactly to 
this that the peculiar usage of the feast is intended to 
point (Lev. 2842/1). The change of meaning, designed 
to give the feast a place in the history of redemption, 
has thus been fully accomplished ; there is now no 
longer present any trace of a reference to husbandry— 
a reference which, indeed, is absent also from the Law 
of Holiness. As with all festivals in P, so also in the 
case of the feast of tabernacles, the chief emphasis is 
laid upon the public sacrifices which are offered with 
lavish abundance, no longer as in Dt. upon the volun¬ 
tary gifts of individuals and the sacrificial meal arising 
from these. The public sacrifices consist, over and 
above the regular daily burnt-offering with the customary 
meal and drink-offerings, of a sin-offering of ahe-goat to 
be offered on each of the seven days of the feast, \sith 
in addition a daily burnt - offering of two rams and 
fourteen lambs, and on the first day thirteen bullocks 
besides, on the second day twelve bullocks, and each 
succeeding day a bullock the less—thus, on the seventh 
day seven bullocks, two rams, fourteen lambs. In 
each case there are, of course, the appropriate meal- 
offerings of fine flour mingled with oil—three-tenths for 
every bullock and two-tenths for each of the two rams. 
As compared with the offerings prescribed for the other 
principal feasts, those here enjoined are enhanced to an 
extraordinary degree—in some instances being more 
than doubled. Thus down even to so late a date as 
that of P we can clearly trace the continued operation 
of that pre-eminent importance which attached to this 
feast above all the rest in the oldest times. 

There is yet one other point in which P goes beyond 
Ezekiel and H ; to the traditional seven days of the 
feast it adds yet an eighth as a closing festival, 'astreth 
(may). As compared with the other seven days, this 
has an independent character of its own ; it does not 
simply continue the sacrifices of the preceding days, but 
there are offered a he-goat as sin-offering, a bullock, a 
ram and seven lambs as a burnt-offering—in each case 
with the appropriate meal and drink-offerings, of course 
in addition to the regular daily burnt-offering. This 
day, however, as can readily be understood, is always 
reckoned as part of the main festival itself, and in later 
times it was customary to speak of an eight-days’ feast 
(2 Macc. 106 ; Jos. Ant. iii. 10 4, § 245). T his eighth 
day, like the first, is celebrated by a great assembly and 
by abstinence from every kind of work; for the inter¬ 
vening six days this is not demanded. 

In post-exil*ic times, just as in prc-exilic, it is pre¬ 
cisely of the feast of tabernacles that we most often 
_ , hear ; it always continued to be one of the 
e * most important festivals. Of the exiles 
after their return we forthwith read that when the 
seventh month came round they did not neglect the 
feast of tabernacles. And, as matter of fact, after the 
introduction of the law in 444 B.c., the feast was 
regularly observed in strict conformity with the legal 
prescriptions. This is expressly emphasised in Neh. 
S14 tf. It is, however, very noticeable that here the 
legal innovation is the revival of a custom which had 
passed out of use : not, as might be expected, the 
sacrifices, but the dwelling in booths. From this no 
other conclusion is possible than that this dwelling 
in booths was practised in the older time, not as a 
festal rite, but as a harvest custom. After Dt. had 
transferred the observance of the feast to Jerusalem, the 
practice had gone out of date ; what had formerly been 
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quite natural had now in the capital no meaning. 
When, however, the custom was brought into con¬ 
nection with history and judged to be a reminiscence 
of the tents of Israel in the wilderness, it received a new 
meaning which gave it fresh significance as a part of the 
ceremonial of the feast and recalled it to new life. From 
the account in Nchemiah (816) we learn further that in 
Jerusalem the booths were set upon the house roofs, in 
the house courts, in the courts of the temple (this last, 
of course, only for priests and Levites) and in the broad 
places of the city gates. Olive branches, branches of 
wild olives, myrtle branches, palm branches, and 
branches of thick trees (nuy }*£. sce above, § 5, n. 2) 
were employed for the purpose. The public reading of 
1 the book of the law, as required by Dt. (see above, § 4), 
was also a feature of the festival. The Chronicler’s 
I account of the feast of tabernacles at the dedication of 
the temple (2 Ch. 78 /£) is evidence of the observance of 
the festival in accordance with P in the Chronicler’s own 
time in so far as the seven days’ feast of 1 K. 865 is 
altered into a feast of eight days. Finally, we read 
I in the Maccabean period of the celebration of a feast 
resembling the feast of tabernacles, immediately after the 
purification of the temple (2 Macc. 106 /^). 'This 
I feast also lasts eight days ; the participants can*}'' in 
their hands ‘ wands wreathed with leaves, and fair 
boughs, and palms also.’ 

The custom here referred to (perhaps already an old one ; see 
above, § 5) continued in use during the later period. The order 
of the feast is prescribed down to the minutest details in the 
Talmudic tractate entitled Sukka (cp Myktle). There the 
| branches, etc., are not only used for making booths, but are also 
carried in the hands as the celebrants go to join in the worship. 
The ‘ fruit of goodly trees' (1111 j’JJ '?£) was interpreted to mean 
I the ethrbg apple of paradise, or Adam's apple, the 

| 'cs *dboth (jVCy |*J 0 the myrtle. Accordingly, a palm branch, 
still in its ‘sceptre-like’ condition, that is, not yet expanded (the 
so-called lulab , was fastened up along with a myrtle and 

willow in such a manner that the myrtle was on the right and 
the willow on the left of the palm. This festal thyrsus (also 
called Ifildli) was held in the right hand whilst the left carried 
an ethrogy and thus equipped the celebrants went in procession 
with hosannas and waving of thyrsi round the altar of burnt- 
offering, each da) once, but on the seventh clay seven times, to 
commemorate the seven days' encompassing of the walls of 
Jericho. Josephus calls the thyrsus (Ant. iii. IO4, § 245) 
elpea-uorri — which means properly the harvest wreath of olive 
or laurel wound round with wool and decorated with fruit 
1 which the Athenian singing hoys carried about at the autumn 
feast of Pyanepsia. Another Greek designation employed 
is 9 vpaoi (thyrsi; 2 Macc. 10 7; Jos. Ant. xiii. 13 5, § 372), 

! properly the Bacchic wand wreathed in ivy and vine-leaves with 
a fir-cone at the top which was carried by the worshippers at 
I the feast of Dionysus. It is doubtless this whole custom that 
Plutarch has in his mind when he represents the Jewish feast of 
I tabernacles as being a Dionysiac festival (Syw/>. 46 : ttj? peyia-Tr/r 
leal reAetoranj? eoprrjs irapa ’I ovSatot? o xaipos ean xai 6 t porro? 
Aiovvo-iip TrpocrjKwr' . . . ecrri Se xat Kpa.Tr)po<Popia rt? eopr>j teal 
6vp<ro<f>opia Trap ’ auTOts, ev jj dvpcrovs exovres ei? to lep'ov 

eiaaacm')* 

Another peculiar custom, with regard to the meaning 
and origin of which there is still great uncertainty (cp 
Nature-worship, § 4), was in connection with the 
daily drink-offering which was offered during the seven 
days of the feast. For this the water was taken from 
Siloam. A priest drew it in a golden pitcher of a 
capacity of three logs, and brought it amid trumpet- 
blasts through the Water Gate into the outer court 
of the temple. There other priests received it from 
j him with the words (Is. 12 3): ‘Ye will draw water 
with joy from the founts of salvation,’ in which words 
priests and people alike joined. The water was then 
mixed with wine, and, while the priests blew on the 
trumpets and the Levites chanted psalms, was poured 
into a silver basin standing at the south-western corner 
| of the altar, from which it flowed by a pipe into a 
! subterranean channel and thence to the Kidron. We 
may, perhaps, bring this practice into connection with 
the ancient custom of drawing water and pouring it out 
(cp 1 S. 76 ) which may possibly have been used and 
retained precisely at the feast. Tradition has it that 
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abundant rain for the new seed-time and a fruitful year 
are symbolised in the act. In all probability the words 
of Jn. 737/ are to be read in this connection . 1 Yet 
one other characteristic of the feast remains to be men¬ 
tioned : the festal joy on the night between the first and 
the second day. In the court of the women four- 
branched golden candlesticks were erected and lighted 
up. With music, psalms, and trumpets, a torch dance 
was then performed by the most prominent priests and 
laymen. The offering of the festal sacrifices was 
accompanied, as in the castTof the other great feasts, 
by trumpet-blowing by the priests, as also by the singing 
of the great hallel— i.e., Pss. 113-118 (see Hali.ei.) ; 
when the Hosanna was reached in Ps. 118 25 the lulabs 
were shaken. 

Outside of Palestine the Jews observed the festival in like 
manner in booths. As the determination of the month’s com¬ 
mencement and of the whole calendar connected with it depended 
on actual observation of the new moon, and thus was uncertain 
(see New Moon), it was customary for the Jews outside of 
Palestine to observe the first and eighth days of the feast twice 
over on consecutive days, so as to make sure of observing the 
common national feast quite simultaneously with their brethren 
in Palestine. 

After the destruction of the second temple arose the custom of 
adding yet a ninth day—the 23rd of Tishri—to the festival, 
celebrated as the feast of ‘ the joy of the law ’ (TflRH nn!2w‘). 
On the Sabbath preceding this day the reading of the law as 
divided into 52 parashiyyoth or lessons in the synagogue service 
came to an end ; on the following sabbath the reading was re¬ 
commenced. Cp Vitringa, De Syn. Vet., 1696, p. 1003.. 

See the literature cited under Feasts; also the articles in 
Riehm, llerzog-Plitt, Smith, etc. 1. B. 


TABITHA ( T AB[e]i 0 A [Ti. WH]), 2 Acts 9 3 6 4 °t. 
See Dokcas ; cp Gazelle. 


TABLE. The words are : — 

1. mVcb sulhdrt, rpd-rre^a, viensa . See Meals, § 3a ; Altar, 
§ 10; and cp Sacrifice, § 34 a. 

2. mi'salt, arcbcAuris (-tjo- 1? [C]), accubitus, is taken by 
EV in Cant. 1 12 in the sense of ‘table’; cp Meals, § 3«, and 
n. 2; also § 3 b, n. 2; but see also BDB, and Bu. ad loc. t 
Ilaupt, J BL 21 (1902) pt. 1, p. 54. 

3. bftdh, 7rAa£ (31 times) iru£tov (thrice), tabula , buxus . 
Chiefly of the ‘ tables’ of the law Ex. 24 12, etc., but also of the 
tables or tablets on which the prophets wrote their prophecies 
(Is. 80 s Hab. 22), and of tables for writing generally. Cp 
Writing. 

4. rpanefa, Mt. 15 27 1 Cor. 10 21 Heb. 9 2, etc. ; see above, 1. 

5. 7rAd£, 2 Cor. 3 3 Heb. 9 4 ; see above, 3. 

6. kAu/t) in Mk. 7 4 [Ti. WH om.] is rendered ‘table’ in AV ; 
RVom. RV>ng- ‘many ancient authorities add and couches.’ 
See above, 2, and cp Meals, § 3 b and n. 2. 

7. rrimfctfiiov, Lk. 163, AV ‘ tableRV ‘tablet’; dimin. from 
triVa£. and so a small tablet (for writing). 

TABLE LAND pte"P) 2 Ch. 26 10 RV m &-, EV 
' plain(s).’ See Jud.-ea, Plain. 


TABLET. I. yty 12 , kftmds, Ex. 3522 Nu. 31 50f. 
RV Armlet. See Necklace, § 4. 

2. gilliiydn , Is. 8 1, RV see Dress, § 1 [2], Roll, 2. 

3. ‘R2, bate (?) han-nephes , Is. 3 20. See Perfume 


Boxes. 

TABOR (inn ; 0 *Bwp [BKARTL], r& ,0Bwp [B] 
0d4>a)0 [A] Josh. 1022, to iT&BypiON [BA] Hos. 5 i 
1 Physical J er - 46 t® 26 1 18 '■ ATABypiON Polyb. 
character- v - 7 ? 6 ’ cp iepON Aioc ATABypioy at 
istics Agrigentum and in the isle of Rhodes 
ib. ix. 277 I to itaBypion opoc Jos. ; 
lTABypiON Euseb. OS 268go and 0&B6Op, ib. 261 27 ; 
Itabyrium , Thabor , Jerome), the hill now called Jebel 


1 The words are spoken on the ‘ great ’ day of the feast—• 
r) eaxaryj rpiepa r) jicyaAyj ttjs eopTrj?. By this probably is meant 
the seventh day, on which procession was made seven limes 
round the altar, which on this day was decorated with branches 
of willow. This day is in fact called by the rabbins the ‘ great ’ 


Hosanna day— n|“ny , i?in DV, or also the ‘willow’day— 
i12Ty DV. The eighth day, the 'asdreth, is not strictly speaking 
to he reckoned to the feast of tabernacles ; the special sacrifices 
and festal observances terminate on the seventh day (see above). 
This day, therefore, cannot be regarded as that intended in Jn. 

7 37 V, 

- Cp TofhaOr) (Wadd. 2155) and TafiiaBi), cited by Dussaud and 
Macler, Voy. Arch. 158 (Paris, 1901). 
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et-Tfir. Its dome-like shape as seen from the S. or 
SW. (‘mira rotunditate,’ Jer. OS 15623), and its 
apparent isolation, make it a striking feature in the 
landscape of SE. Galilee. Hence it ranks with Carmel 
among conspicuous heights : e.g., in Jer. 4 618, and the 
Midrash, Ber. R., § 99, ‘Tabor came from Beth-elim and 
Carmel from Aspamya to attend the law-giving at 
Sinai.’ A psalmist even implies that what Hermon is 
on the E. of Jordan Tabor is on the W., Ps. 89 13 (but 
cp the commentators). It rises from the level of the 
Great Plain to a height of 1843 ft- (1312 ft. from the 
base) ; the summit is an extensive platform, 3000 ft. 
from E. to \V., 1300 ft. at its greatest breadth, a 
peculiarity which did much to determine the associations 
which have gathered round the mountain. 1 Though 
from some aspects Tabor appears to stand alone, in 
reality it is a spur of the Nazareth group of heights, 
and is linked to them on its N. side. Its slopes, like 
the W. slopes of Carmel, are covered with vegetation 
and stunted trees, oak, ilex, terebinth, beech, carob, 
olive, etc., which afford cover to an unusual number of 
animals. From the top opens out a superb panorama, 
often, however, veiled with mists in the spring-time. 
The situation of the mountain, its imposing and 
prominent outline, explain at once the part which it has 
played in history. In all ages Tabor has been famous 
either for its sanctuary or for its stronghold. Com¬ 
manding the XE. quarter of the Great Plain and one of 
the main outlets down to the Jordan, the W. esh-Sherar, 
it has considerable strategic value, whilst to the instinct 
of early religion it would seem to have been designed by 
nature for a holy place. 

The boundaries of Issachar, Zebulun, and Naphtali 
meet upon Tabor ; Josh. 1922 (Issachar), 12 Ciiislotii- 
tabor— i.e. ‘flanks of Tabor’ (Zebu- 


2. Sanctuary 


lun), 34 ’Aznoth-tabor — i.e. ‘peaks (?) 


and v^ ons ‘ *W W , Ch. 6fe [„] 
(Zebulun ; (£> H 6 axx €l( b)> lu the first 
and the last of these passages Tabor is the name 
of a town on or near the mountain. Long before 
the Israelite occupation Tabor was a holy place; 
it naturally became the common sanctuary of the three 
tribes whose portions met there. So we may infer 
from Dt. 33 19, ‘they (i.e., Zebulun and Issachar) call 
peoples to the mountain.’ 'Though Tabor is not 
expressly named, as it is the mountain in which both 
these tribes had an interest the allusion would be clear 
to early readers. The passage seems to refer to some 
kind of religious fair or gathering at the sanctuary 
of Tabor to which the neighbourhood was invited for 
worship and barter (Stade, GVI I171; Driver, Dent. 
409 ; see also Herder, Geist d. Hebr. Roesie, 150 
cd. Suphan). In the days of Deborah and Barak these 
tribes had suffered most from the hostility of the 
Canaanites ; accordingly upon Tabor, as the common 
rallying-point, Barak gathered his men for a descent 
upon the enemy in the plain below (Judg. 46 1214). 
Perhaps there was another reason for the muster on 
'Tabor besides the obvious advantages of the position ; 
the holy war, as von Gall suggests, would probably 
begin with a sacrifice at the tribal sanctuary ( Altisr . 
Kultstdtten , 124 f. ; cp 1 S. 189 12 Mi. 3 s, etc.). From 
one account it appears that the battle was fought at the 
foot of the mountain (Judg. 4 14/.) ; the Song, however, 
does not mention Tabor, and places the battle farther 
off, by Taanach, along the left bank of the Kishon 
( 5 18-20). By tins victory 'Tabor was secured to Israel ; 
and, as a stronghold commanding one of the main 
caravan routes across the Plain, it must have proved an 
invaluable possession during the times of conflict and 
slow consolidation which followed (Judg. 7 122 1 S. 
284^ 29 1 31 1). Of its fortunes in the days when 

1 In Talm. B. the extent of Tabor is given as 4 parsa, Bab. 
Bathr 73 b (ZebdhJm n^b reads 40 parsa); the figures of Jos., 
BJ iv, 1 (height 30 stadia, the TreStov on the summit 26 stadia), 
are of course absurd. 
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Assyrian and Egyptian armies passed within sight of it j 
we know nothing (Is. S23 [ 9 i] 2 K. 2329 Zech. 12 n). 
The sanctuary continued to serve the district. By 
Hosea’s time it had become associated with the idolatrous 
form of Yahwe-worship which was characteristic of the 
N. kingdom ; hence it incurred the prophet's denuncia¬ 
tion ; its priesthood, like that of Mizpah, the other 
typical ‘high place,' is ‘a net spread out’ to catch 
deluded worshippers (Hos. 5 i). Nevertheless the 
sacred character of the mountain was not forfeited ; in 
the course of time no doubt it influenced the Christian 
tradition (§ 5); it never quite lost its hold upon Jewish 
memory. In a late Midrash we find the opinion that 
* the Temple itself might well have been built in the 
portion of Issachar,’ had it not been otherwise ordered 
(Yalkut on Dt. 33 19 Vr pWu n*n nr nan rra). 

The Tabor of Judg. 818 can hardly be the mountain ; 
it is too far from the seats of Gideon’s clan ; the scene 
_ , q „ of the murder was the neighbourhood of 

’ 1 ? Shechcm rather than the Plain of Jezreel 

ana 1 b. IU 3 . | but ep g IDEON( § 2 ). It is simplest to 
suppose that there was another Tabor near Ophrah 
(Budde, Ri. Sa. 114 ; but see also Moore, Judges , 228). 
The ‘terebinth [RV ‘oak’] of Tabor’ (1 S. IO3; (£> L 
T7)s Spvbs t/?s iKXeKTTjs) is probably to be placed, as the 
context seems to require, in Benjamin, between Rachel’s 
Grave, on the X. border of Benjamin, and Gibeah 
(von Gall, l.c. 88/.). Ewald’s emendation mm 
{= Gen. 358 ) is scarcely necessary ; there must 

have been more than one such sacred tree in later 
Jewish history. See, further, Rachel’s Sepulchre. 

In later Jewish history Tabor was the scene of three 
memorable engagements. 

The first occurred in the struggle between Antiochus III. the 
Great (223-187 b.c.) and Ptolemy IV. Philopator (222-205 B.c.) 

for the possession of Palestine (Polyb. v. 70). After 
4 . Jewish the surrender of Philoteria (S. of Lake of Galilee) 

history. and Scythopolis, about 218 b.c., Antiochus marched 
into the hill-country and appeared before Ata- 
byrium, ‘ which is situated upon a rounded hill (e?ri \o<f>ov /mao-roet- 
8oi)s), more than 15 stadia in ascent,’ and captured the place hy 
a stratagem. Polybius calls Atabyrium a ttoAi? standing on 
the top of the hill, and the account of its capture agrees with 
such a position. 

In B.c. 53 the proconsul A. Gabinius, general of Pompey, 
fought Alexander, son of Aristobulns, at the foot of the 
mountain (7repi to 'Irafivpiov op os), and 10,000 Jews fell in 
battle (Jos. Ant. xiv. 63). 

The third episode is recorded in fuller detail. As governor of 
Galilee Josephus fortified Tabor against Vespasian in 67 a.d. 
Under pressure he built a wall round the summit in forty days, 
and supplied the fort with water from below, for the inhabitants 
(Httoikoi) had been dependent upon rain. Vespasian sent 
Placidus with 600 horsemen to attack the Jews by enticing them 
down to the plain; they were unwise enough to leave their 
strong position in the hope of overwhelming the cavalry ; it 
became impossible to retreat, and they were completely defeated. 
Want of water compelled those who were left in the fort (ol 
eirt\ft>ptot) to surrender the mountain to Placidus (Jos. BJ iv. 1 8 
ii. 20 6, Vita 37). Remains of Josephus' wall were discovered 
in 1898. 

Since the third century Tabor has been revered by 
Christian tradition as the scene of the Transfiguration. 

_ _ The Gospels themselves do not give a 

5 . in® mns-na me to the ‘high mountain' (6pos 
figuration. ■^ 6p) . but it was niore likely 

Hermon than Tabor (see Hermon, § 1, Mountain). 
The Transfiguration is dated six (Lk., eight) days after 
the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi = Banias at 
the foot of Hermon. Nothing is said of a journey in 
the interval; the return to Galilee is placed after the 
Transfiguration (Mk. 930). Moreover, in Jesus’ time, 
'Tabor was hardly a place to which he could lead the 
three apostles ‘ apart by themselves 1 {/car’ idiav fidvovs : 
Mk. 92)— kolt* idiav obviously refers to the apostles, 
not to the isolation of Tabor. The passages from 
Polybius and Josephus quoted above imply that the 
summit was inhabited and partially fortified. 

I’ere Barnab£, who has written lately in support of the 
tradition, argues that there never was, and never could have 
been, a town upon the summit because of ihe absence of water 
and cultivable land sufficient to support a population (Le Mont 
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Thabor , Paris, 1900). But the difficulty was overcome in other 
situations of a similar character ; many remains of cisterns have 
been discovered on the summit ; and monasteries have managed 
to live there. The passage in the Cos/el according to the 
Hebrews quoted by Origen ( Comment . in Joan. t. 26 ; Migne, 
PG 14 col. 132), where Jesus is made to say, * Even now has my 
mother, the Holy Spirit, seized me by one of my hairs and 
borne ine to the great mountain Tabor,' can hardly be said to 
support the Christian tradition ; but it may have helped to give 
rise to it. Ihe context of the quotation is lost, so that we 
cannot tell what event is alluded to; not improbably it was the 
temptation. Cp Temptation, § 14, and see Moulton, Bibl. and 
Sent. Studies, Yale Univ., 1901, p. 161, with the references. 
At any rate Origen himself accepted the tradition ( Comment . in 
Ps. 88 13 [89 12J; PG 12 1548), ‘ labor is the mountain of Galilee 
where Christ was transfigured.’ In the fourth century it is held 
by Eusebius, who speaks of Hermon along with Tabor as 
‘ mountains upon which the wonderful transfigurations and 
frequent sojourns of our Saviour took place ’ ( Comment . in Ps. 
88 13 [89 12]; PG 23 1092); by Cyril of Jerusalem, ‘ Moses . . . 
and Elias ... were present with him when he was transfigured on 
Mt. Tabor ’ ( Catech . 12 16 ; PG 33 744) ; by Jerome^ ‘ Itabyrium 
et tabernacula Salvatoris,’ ‘ . . . montem Thabor in quo trans- 
figuratus est Dominus ’ 46 and 108 ; PL 22491 ; ib. 889). 

Before the end of the fourth century, the tradition was widely 
current in the E., and pilgrims, such as Paula G erome » Ay*. 46 ) 
and Sylvia of Aquitaine, began to venerate the spot. It is 
generally believed that the Empress Helena founded a basilica 
on Tabor about 326 a.d. ; whether any remains of it can still be 
traced may be doubted. The church with three apses, excavated 
in recent years (plan given by Barnab6 l.c. 136), is considered 
to show characteristics of fourth-, or fifth-century work (de Vogue, 
Kglises de T. Sainte , i860, 352^); in 570 the three chapels 
were seen by Antoninus of Plaisance, and in 670 by Arculf, bishop 
of Eichstiidt, the earliest travellers who refer to them; their 
narratives are published by the Societc de f Orient latin (1 94 
and 185). The only dissentient voice in the early period is that 
of the Bordeaux Pilgrim (333 a.d.), who places the Transfigura¬ 
tion on the Mt. of Olives (/tinerarium [8th cent.], Soc. de 
TOr. lat. 1 18) ; otherwise, down to the time of the Crusades the 
Christian tradition is unanimous and constantly repeated. It 
finds a place in the services of the Greek Church for Aug. 6th—• 
e.g., ¥ E<f> 9 a<rev i} rifJ-ipa rrjs ivOeov evfipocrvvrjs' aveum* ei$ Tb 
opo? to (dafOop 6 A€cr 7 r 6 rrj? ttR OeorrjTOS avTOV airacrTponj/at rrfv 
tupatoTTjTa ('HpoAoytov to /xfya, Venice, 1876, 348); but in the 
Western service-books it does not seem to occur. 1 

In the history of the Frank kingdom Tabor maintained 
its associations with religious devotion and hard fight- 
6 The io 99 Tancred occupied the 

p ' , mountain with European troops, and 

rusa ers. w j 1en -withdrew he endowed the church 
and entrusted it to the care of Benedictine monks, who 
restored the ancient basiliea and built a monastery. 
Not long after, in 1113, the Turks under Malduk 
fought a battle with Baldwin I. on the plain below ; 
the Crusaders were severely beaten, and the monks 
massacred. But fresh monks soon took their place; the 
abbey received new donations ; the dignity of archbishop 
was conferred upon its Abbot Pons and his successors 
by a bull of Eugenius III. (1145). Then came the 
advance of Saladin in 1183; his troops ravaged the 
Greek convent; and in 1187, after the disaster at the 
Horns of Hattin, the holy place of Tabor was reduced 
to ruins and abandoned by its Benedictines. 

Early in the thirteenth century, Melik el-'Adil, in order to 
attack the headquarters of the Franks at Acre, fortified Tabor, 
using part of the ruined church for his towers. The fortifications 
were completed in 1213 by his son, Melik el-Mu*az?am ; several 
inscriptions commemorating the work have been found recently 
among the debris (Barnab6, l.c. 15, 100). It was this fortifica¬ 
tion of Tabor that occasioned the Fifth Crusade. In 1217 
Andrew II., king of Hungary, and other Princes advanced 
against Tabor with a great host, and besieged the fort seventeen 
days; the first assault was boldly delivered and as boldly re¬ 
pulsed ; delays and divisions in the Christian camp helped to 
make the second attack fruitless, and the Crusaders were forced 
to retreat. See the vivid narrative of Vincentius P.ellovacensis, 
Soc. de 1 ’ Or. lat. serie hist ., 398 ; Kugler, Gesch. d. Kreuzzuge , 
312/ ; Michaud, Hist, of Crusades , 2 226/1 The fortress 
was afterwards dismantled by Melik el-'Adil in the hope of 
restoring peace *, and, in the years which followed, the church 


1 In the fourteenth century the dogma of the Uncreated 
Light of Mt. Tabor was promoted by Gregory Palamas, Arch¬ 
bishop of Thessalonica (about 1349). He asserted that one light 
of Tabor was visible and comprehensible, the other invisible 
and incomprehensible; see Migne, PG 150 773 (J. Gregory 
became a patron of the curious sect of the 6/a<JaAo^vx ol » drawn 
from the monks of Mt. Athos, who devoted themselves to the 
contemplation of the uncreated light of Tabor; Migne, ib. col. 
899/ Nilles, Kalendarium viatiuale , Innsbruck, 1896, s.v. 
Aug. 6. 
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was rebuilt and served by monks from Hungary (1229); for a 
short time it passed into the possession of the Hospitallers of St. 
John. Hut Tabor was not left in peace for long. In 1263 
Bibars, the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, in the course of his 
campaign against Damascus, finally burnt and devastated the 
church, and the holy-place of Tabor was left a heap of ruins for 
600 years. Franciscans from Nazareth conducted pilgrims to 
the summit from time to time, and celebrated, as well as they 
could, the Feast of the Transfiguration on 6th Aug. and the 
second Sunday in Lent. Not until 1858 did the Franciscans begin 
to undertake the care and excavation of the ruins ; Greek monks 
followed soon after; and in 1873 was built the modest Latin 
convent which, with the Greek monastery close bv, guards the 
ancient sanctuary. Napoleon’s Syrian campaign brings Tabor 
into general history for the last time ; in 1799 the French troops 
under KRber, afterwards reinforced by Napoleon himself, 
encountered the vast army of Jezz ar, and the battle of Mt. 
Tabor ended in the complete discomfiture of the Turks ; see 
Lanfrey, Hist, de Napoleon i«', 1 399^ 

The derivation of the name Tabor is unknown. In 
spite of its triliteral form, Winckler considers that the 
j, name has survived, like 4 Jordan,’ from 

* * pre-Canaanite times, and therefore is not 

Semitic in origin. For a Semitic derivation he suggests 
the Eth. dabr 4 mountain,’ with d for t under influence 
of the liquid (AOE I423). This interchange of dentals 
is perhaps to be found in the name of the village at the 
NW. foot of Tabor, Debftriyeh = Daberath (q.v. ), 
possibly a formation from -nun ; the Arab, form has 
preserved the long vowel in the second syllable. One is 
tempted to conjecture that the primitive form of inn 
was -im (cp tti Josh. 11 21 1326 Judg. In). 

Older etymologies have a certain interest ; e.g. Syr.-Hex. mg. 
ad 0 a, 3 ajp Josh. 19 22 gives firjOuip, and explains beth 'or 4 house 
of light’: Jerome OS 31 2 496 ‘veniens lumen, veniat lux’ 
(tin xun 0- 

Among the Arabs Tabor has long been known as 
Jebel et-Tur— i.e., 4 the mountain’—a name given also 
to Gerizim, Olivet, and Sinai. Sometimes the Arabs 
call it Jebel Xur, 4 of the light,’ in allusion to the 
Transfiguration, for the Christian tradition is accepted 
by Moslems; Guerin, Galilee, li43_^ We should 
expect labor to be mentioned in Egyptian documents ; 
bat this is probably not the case. The 4 Dapura ' 
in the country of ’ Amaura,' so called to distinguish it 
from another Dapura , among the towns conquered by 
Raineses II. (temple of Karnak), is to be looked for 
on the Orontes in X. Syria ; the Depuru mentioned 
next to Kadesh in the papyrus Anastasi I. (22 4, 
Chabas, I'oy. d'tin Egyplien en Syne, pp. 197, 313), 
if not the same place, belongs to the same region. The 
situation of Tapru in the Bulak Papyrus is not specified. 
The equivalent of these names would probably be usa, 

1 hill,’ rather than -nan- See WMM, As. u. Eur. 220 ff. 
The name of the mountain has not been found in 
Assyrian records. 

In addition to the authorities referred to above may be men¬ 
tioned the following: Survey 0/ ll\ Pal. 1388^; Robinson, 
BR( 2 ), 2 35 i ff.\ GASm., HG 394^ ; Buhl, 
8. Literature. Pal. § 68. Fere Barnabd gives a full and 
valuable collection of material (the point of 
view is uncritical, and the references are not always to be 
trusted). For a recent Roman Catholic work which rejects the 
traditional site of the transfiguration, see Abbd le Camus, 
Notre voy. aux Pays bibl. (Paris, 1895), 1 82^1 G. A. C. 

TABOR, PLAIN OF, or rather (so RV), Oak of 

Tabor (TQH fb$, thc Apyoc 0<\Boop [BA], j, A. 
THC £KA£KTHC [L ; sec below] ; quercum Thafior), a 
locality between the city where Samuel and Saul met 
and 4 Gibeah of God’ (see Gibe aii, § 2 [3]), 1 S. 10 3f. 
It has been supposed by Ewald (Hist. 321) and Thenius 
(without ancient authority) to be identical with the 
4 palm tree of Deborah between Ramah and Bethel in 
mount Ephraim ’ (Judg. 4 5). This is certainly plausible. 
On the other hand the descriptions of the sites of the 
two trees cannot be said to agree. The city referred to 
in 1 S. 96 ^T is not said to be Ramah, and 4 Bethel in 
mount of Ephraim ’ and 4 Gibeah of God' cannot be 
identified. It is much more likely that the 4 oak’ (or 
rather, 4 sacred tree ’) referred to in 1 S. 10 3 was uncon¬ 
nected with any biblical story except that of Saul, and 
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that Tabor is a corruption of some other name, possibly 
Bahurim (ennn): cp <£ 5 L ’s rendering (rrjs £k\€kt 7 }s), 
which presupposes una. See Rachel’s Sepulchre. 

t. k. c. 

TABRET. 1. tlh. toph, 1 S. 10 5 ; AV has a slight 

preference for ‘timbrel’; RV has 4 tabret ’ in Gen. 31 27 Is. 
612 248 3032 Jer. 31 4 Ezek. 2813, but 4 timbrel’ in Ex. 1620 
Judg. 11 34 1 S. 10 5 18 6 2 S. O5 1 Ch. 13 8 Job 21 12 Ps. SI 312! 
1493 150 4. See Music, § 3. 

2. nsh, tbpheth , Job 176 . See Topheth. 

TABRIMON, RV Tab-rimmon (pi 3 “pD, § 44, as if 

4 Rimmon is good,’ or 4 wise,’ but see Rimmon ii. § 2), 
father of Ben-hadad (i K. 15 i 8 : taB£P£M<\ [B], 
taBenpahma [A], taBepemman [L]). Cp Tabeel. 

TACHE (CPplp) Ex. 266 , etc. RV ‘clasp.’ See 
Tabernacle, § 4 (1). 

TACHMONITE (^bsn 0 ) 2 S. 238 , RV Tahche- 
monite. 

TADMOR Obin ; OeAmop [AL], 0 ocAa\op 
[B b ], 0 O£|AOMHC£N thn 0 O£Aomop [B* cum signo 
perversm lect.], Palmiram [Vg.]) 4 in the wilderness,’ 
a name given (2 Ch. 84 + ) to a city built by Solomon 
by the Chronicler. This late historian doubtless had in 
view the great city in the Syrian desert between Damascus 
and the Euphrates (iisin, “imn of the Xabatrean inscr.) 
known to the Greeks and Romans as Palmyra (see 
WRS, s.v. ‘Palmyra’ EBW ), 1 the mod. Tadmur , 
vulgarly TudmirA This appears from his bringing it 
into connection with Hamath and the X T . He is, how¬ 
ever, simply misquoting 1 K. 9 x 8 , where the RV is 
certainly right in following the Kt. ( m an, la, Tamar, 
not as some have supposed Tammor) in preference to 
the harmonistic Kre 4 Tadmor ’ (ib’jfl) adopted by AV 
following the versions. For the context here clearly 
shows that not Palmyra, but some place in the S. of 
Judah is meant (see Tamar), and we have no reason 
to think that the boundaries of Israel ever extended so 
far N r . The name Tadmor occurs nowhere else in the 
OT, nor even in the cuneiform inscriptions, nor can 
Palmyra be traced in history till just before the Christian 
era, 42-41 B.c. (Appian, BC 5 g). At that date, 
however, Palmyra was a place of some importance (cp 
Arabia, § 3), and it may very well have come into 
existence some centuries earlier—long enough for the 
real story of its founding to be quite unknown in Israel 
in ihe time of the Chronicler. F. B. 

TAHAN, TAHANITES (jnfl, Xu. 2635. See 

below, Tahath. 

TAHAPANES (DTOann) Jer. 216, RV Tahpanhes. 

TAHASH (CT 1 FI) Gen. 222 4 , AV Thahasil 

TAHATH (nnn), an Ephraimite name originating in 

the Negeb, see Shuthelah (1 Ch. 7 20 bis voo/xe = cnj? [B 
only once], dao. 6 , vop.ee [A], daa .0 [ L twice]). The name occurs 
again in v. 25 under the form Tahan (jnn, daev [B], -av [L] 
xa. [A— i.e., k at 0 .]), and similarly in Nu. 2635 [P] (LXX v. 39 
ravax), cp the family of the Tahanites (ib. 6 Tava^[e]t 

[BAFL]). In the priestly genealogies in 1 Ch.fi which are 
intended to supply the great singers with a Levitical ancestry, 
Tahath is twice mentioned among the ancestors of Samuel and 
Heman (1 Ch. 624 [9] 37 [22], KaaO [B, but 0 . v. 37], 0 . [AL]), 
and it is only reasonable to identify Tahath or Tahan ( = 
Nabath?) with Tohu [q.v.], which is also an Ephraimite name 
(cp Ephraim, § 12). 

tahath (nnn, note the 4 priestly' name Tahath 
above), a stage in the wandering in the wilderness; 
Xu. 3326/ (ksts&Q [BAL], k<\t 0 &A 0 [ F] ). The 

1 For the earliest exact modern account of Palmyra (by 
Halifax, 1691), see PEFQ Oct. 1890, pp. 273^ See also Post, 

4 Second Journey to Palmyra,’ PEFQ, 1892-93 ; Bernoville, Dix 

jours en Palmyrene (1868). 

2 On the connection between the names tadmur and nabfxvpa 
see Lag. ( XJhers. 125, note), who approves the conjecture of 
Sehultens (PitaSaladina; see the Geog. I ndex under 4 Tadmora,* 
whpre the form tatmur is cited), that the original was tatmur, 
with the meaning 4 abounding in palms.’ 
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name stands between Makheloth and Terah, both of 
which are possibly corruptions of ' Jerahmeel ’ (Che.). 
See Wanderings, Wilderness of. 

TAHCHEMONITE, AV Tachmonite ('jftpnfl, o 
XANANAIOC [BA], YIOC 0 €KeA\AN€l [I-]), 2 S. 238 . 
Probably miswritten, owing to the repetition of n from 
the preceding word, for ’jcun (note 6 x av ' * n BA)— i.e ., 

‘ the . . . -ite ’ (so Marq.). This is in accordance 
with the other descriptions of David’s other heroes. But 
can hardly be correct. Besides, is preceded 

(according to the emendation suggested under J ASHO¬ 
RE am) by n’ 3 ; ’JCDn-no is analogous to 'anWrira- j 
and i being sometimes confounded, it is plausible to 
correct into 'snanvrs—■/.*., a man of Beth-cerem (see 
Beth-haccerkm) ; i and o were transposed. Cp 
Carmi, the name of a son of Zabdi, Josh. 7 x, and 
note that in i Ch. 27 2 Jashobeam is called a son of 
Zabdiel ; also that in 1 Ch. 4 1 Perez and Carmi are 
brothers, and that in 1 Ch. 27 3 Jashobeam is said to 
have belonged to the b’ne Perez. T. K. C. 

TAHPANHES (DrtiSnn, Jer. 43 ;, etc.) or Tehaph- 
nehes (DPUDriR Ezek. 30 18); Jer. 2 16 K e thib DJSnn 
(EV Tahapanes), Judith 1 9 AV Taphnes, RV Tah- 
panhes, a city of north-eastern Egypt. Ezek. 30 closes 
the long enumeration of Egyptian cities threatened by 
destruction, with Aven-Heliopolis and Pi-beseth- 
Bubastus, v. 17, and Tahpanhcs, v. 18, all three belonging 
to the Eastern Delta. The long verse, devoted to 
Tahpanhcs, where ‘ the yokes (better, as (CS, ‘sceptres 1 ; 
see Cornill) of Egypt’ shall be broken, and ‘the pride 
of her power shall cease in her’ shows the wealth and 
importance of the place, as does the allusion to * her 
daughters’ — /. e. , surrounding towns (Jer. 43 7 f). 
Jeremiah, with many fugitives, fleeing from Palestine to 
Egypt, comes to Tahpanhes and settles there. This 
points again to the place being near the entrance from 
Palestine into Egypt— i.e ., in the NH. In v. 9 the 
words ‘the entry of Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanhes’ 
seem to indicate that the place had a royal palace which, 
even if used only on occasional visits of the king, would 
indicate an important city. In 44 1 4614 Tahpanhes 
(which, however, is wanting in the good MSS of (£> in 
4614), Migdol, and Noph are the three most important 
settlements of Jewish fugitives in N. Egypt, as distin¬ 
guished from Pathros in the S. Tn Jer. 2 i 6 , the Egyp¬ 
tians are called ‘children of Noph (Memphis) and 
Tahpanhes.’ Judith 1 9, enumerating Taphnas and 
Ramcsse and the whole land of Goshen (Gesem), as 
far as Tan is and Memphis, etc., seems to be following 
those Jewish settlements. 

(£> transcribes the name as Ta<£i'as (indeclinable) in 
Jer. and Judith ; in Ezek. has T a<f>uai ; Vg. not 
Taphmr , as is usually quoted, but Taphnis (indeclinable : 
the same form occurs as accusative in Jer. 437). It has 
always been concluded from these transcriptions that the 
reference is to a place which Herodotus, assimilating its 
name to the Greek word for ‘ laurels,’ calls Xatyvcu. 
According to him (230) Psammetik 1 . established a 
great camp of soldiers 'in Daphnm near Pelusium ’ (iv 
Aa<pvr)<n rrjai UeXovairjai), which the Persians still 
maintained. In 2 154, he reports that Sesostris, return¬ 
ing from his conquests, rested there. The It . Anton . 
places Dafno 16 R. m. inland from Pelusium ; Steph. 
Byz. also mentions Aa<pur }. 1 Already Wilkinson (Modern 
Eg. and Ihebes, 1447) identified this place with the 
modern Tel(l) Defenneh (about 2> English miles in a 
straight line SW. of the ruins of Pelusium), which was 
excavated by Flinders Petrie in 1886 (see Petrie, 
Tan is, 2 ). Petrie found traces of earlier buildings of 
the Ramesside period, a great camp, fortified, accord¬ 
ing to the foundation records, by Psammetichus I., 
maintained under Necho and Amasis, and evidently 

1 The form Ta^ms in the Coptic version, of course, proves 
nothing, being taken mechanically from the Septuagini. 
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abandoned afterwards, the palace or citadel having been 
destroyed by fire. Many finds of arms, pottery, etc., 
showed that the garrison had consisted chiefly of Greek 
mercenaries. The position of this fortress, on the right 
bank of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile close to the old 
caravan-road to Syria, explains iis great importance and 
agrees excellently with that of the biblical Tahpanhes as 
key to Egypt (cp Jer. 437) ; the expression in Jer. 2 16 
would be explained by the strong garrison. Such a place 
would also be best adapted for a Jewish colony which, 
evidently, subsisted chiefly on trading. Wilkinson’s 
identification may, therefore, be considered as very 
probable. 1 The Egyptian name of the city has, how¬ 
ever, not yet been found, which is not surprising, if we 
consider that the city received its importance only under 
Psammetichus I. Such Egyptian etymologies as have 
been attempted so far are too improbable to be discussed 
here. 

[On the theory that the reference in all the passages which 
mention‘Tahpanhes 1 is to N. Arabia (cp Prophet, §§ 26 f. 40), 

‘ Tahpanhes,’ like the other traditional names, disappears from 
the text. For the underlying words see Crit. Bib . on Jer. 2 16 
Ezek. 30 17/] w. M. M. 

TAHPENES (D' 39 nn ; 2 in iK. 11 20* defectively; 
06 K [or xleM[e]l NA [BAL] ; Vg. Taphnes ; 1 K. 11 19/ 
[twice]), the wife of Pharaoh, whose sister was given 
to Hadad, the Edomite, to wife. The name has a very 
Egyptian appearance, although no certain etymology 
could be given, except that the initial t would be the 
Egyptian article. The present vowel-points seem to 
follow the analogy of the city Tahpanhes (q.v. ). See, 
however, Hadad, according to which article we should 
not expect an Egyptian name for a queen of Musri in 
X. Arabia which seems to be meant here instead of 
Egypt. The possibility remains open, at any rate, that 
at a later time, when the king of Musri in question had 
become a Pharaoh in the text, and the whole narrative 
was referred to Egypt, an Egyptian name was worked 
into the story. It would be futile to try to reconstruct 
the various short Egyptian words w hich could be found 
in the name, especially as (55 differs somewhat from the 
Hebrew'. [On the Heb. text cp Crit. Bib . on Jer. 
46 15 .]. w. M. M. 


TAHREA (r-IHPI ; eapa[a] [Al.], Oapax [US]), a 
descendant of Meribbaal ; i Ch. 941. 


TAHTIM-HODSHI, LAND OF ('t>hn DWfl ]*>\\ 
thn 6 a.BA.cooN h 6Ctin naAacai [B], |-hn eOaooN 
1 Cfato nf A&ACAI [A], THN X€TTI6IM KAAHC [E]; 

, * 0 . Pesh. om. vers. ; terrain inferiorem 

the pro em. qj 0l f 5 j t i [Vg.]), a district mentioned be¬ 
tween Gilead and Dan-jaan in the account of jhe 
movements of Joab in taking the census of the people 


of Israel ‘from Dan even to Beersheba,’ 2 S. 246 . 
That ‘ Tahtim-hodshi ’ is corrupt, is too obvious to be 
questioned. Several remedies have been offered, but 
not quite satisfactorily, owing to the want of a thorough 


textual criticism of the whole narrative of the census 
( vv . 1-9) in the light of parallel passages of geographical 
description. 

1. Ew'ald (Hist. 3 162, n. 3) thought that for 
*Hodshi(?)’ we should read ‘ Ilermon ’ (jmn). Gratz 
changed, in addition, ‘ Tahtim (?)' into ’ tahath ’ (jinn); 
cp Josh. 11 3, where Wellhausen, Buhl, Bennett (SBOT, 


1 No significance, however, should be attached to the fact 
that the Arabs called a part of the ruins ‘the castle of the 
Jew’s daughter’ ( kasr bint el~ Yehudi)-, which has induced 
Petrie even to fincl the alleged ‘brick-kiln’ of Jer. 43 9 (see 
Brick-kiln). It may be mentioned here that Erman (in his 
review, Bertiner Pkihiosrfsche Wochenschrift \ 1890, p. 959) 
has warned us against laying stress on the similarity of the 
names Defenneh (?) and Daphnae. ^ The best Arabic form is 
Tel(J) De/eineh or Pc finch (others give the plural Defne )—/.<*., 
‘ treasure-hill,’ evidently from finds made here by Arabs, not 
from an old name of the locality. 

2 E.g., Lagarde once tried to find in Tahpenes the goddess 
Sohme(i), worshipped especially at Memphis. A ta-Sohmc{t) 
‘ the one belonging to S.’ would, however, require quite a 
number of violent emendations 
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'Joshua'), and Steuernagel (but not Di.), read ‘the 
Hittites (’nnn) under Mt. Hermon. 1 But in this case 
we require to prefix 'nnn, thus producing 4 the land of 
the Hittites under Hermon.’ H. P. Smith prefers ‘the 
land of the Hittites to Hermon.’ But are not Hermon 
and Dan somewhat too near together ? 

2. Wellhausen ( 77 ?.!? 217), following Hitzig (for 'nn) 
and partly Thenius (for'm). reads rivip rmnn, ‘ (to the 
land of) the Hittites towards Kadesh. ’ This is con¬ 
firmed by 0 L (see above), and is adopted by Steuer¬ 
nagel, Driver, Buhl ( SPOT ). But is not Kadesh 
on the Orontes too far N. ? Wellhausen has to suppose 
that the boundary line is traced to Kadesh, and that 
it then comes back (SW.) to Dan. And had David 
really conquered the northern Kadesh, and even com¬ 
pletely incorporated it into the territory of Israel? 
Cp Buhl, Pal. 69. 

3. Klostermann (ad loc.) and Guthe ( Gesck . 94) 

would read nehg ‘ (to the land of) Naphtali 

towards Kedesh’ ; cp Dt. 34 1/I (where, in the descrip¬ 
tion of the prospect from Mt. Nebo, Naphtali is intro¬ 
duced after ‘the land of Gilead as far as Dan’), and 
2 K. 15 29, where Kedesh is mentioned with Ijon (the 
name which, according to Klostermann, lurks in the 
second part of Dan-jaan and Gilead, as repre¬ 

senting together the far N. of the land of Israel. This 
is plausible, but involves a somewhat bold emendation 
of c'nnn. 

A more secure solution of the problem can, as has 
been said above, only be reached in the course of a 
2. Progress radical coirectio11 of the text. (On Dt. 
tmssiblp 34 if , one of the passages referred to by 
^ ’ Klostermann, see Nebo, Mount.) 

According to the present writer’s emended text of 
2 S. Si/, (in a section which Budde, quite independ¬ 
ently, places very near 2 S. 24 1-9, which it precedes), 
David had recently conquered the parts of N. Arabia 
nearest to the land of Judah, viz., Missur and Jerah- 
meel (the region from which the Israelites appear to 
have come). That David treated his new subjects 
with the cruelty asserted in the MT of 2 S. 82, may be 
confidently denied (see Crit. Bib.). 

A study of the ways of the scribes suggests that the true text cf 
that passage (omitting a number of corrupt dittograms of 
is, 'm mip -nm n'nens-mt trzri tr^NCnvi tss “n, ‘ and he 
smote Missur and the Jerahmeelites, and subdued the Zarephath- 
ites, and Missur became' etc. 

What David did next is shown us in 2 S. 24 1-9. 

The thought came to him, ‘ Go, number Missur and Jerah- 
meel ’ (?\ 1), or, as David puts it in his command to Joab, * Go 
to and fro throughout all Zarephath-missur, from Dan (? Misran) 
even to Beer-sheba, 1 and number ye the people' ( v . 2). Verses 
5-7 describe Joab's proceedings. 

‘And they passed through Judah, and began from Aroer- 
jerahmeel, the city that is in the midst of the valley of [Jerah- 
meel] Jizreel, and they came to Jerahmeel,- and to the land 0/ 
the Rehobothites to Kadesh , and they turned round to the city 
of Misran. And they came to Missur (or, to the fortress of 
Missur), and to all the cities of the Horites (Jerahmeelites) and 
the Kenites; and they came out to the Negeb of Judah, to 
Beer-sheba.’ According to v. 9 (originally), Joab gave the 
number of the men of Missur as 8000, and of the men of Jerah* 
meel as 5000. 

Thus ‘ Tahtim-hodshi ’ becomes 4 the Rehobothites 
to Kadesh.’ The Rehobothite warriors in David’s 
bodyguard are known to us in the present text as 
* Cherethites. ’ See Rehoboth. t. k. C. 

TALENT (“ 133 , Ex. 2039, etc. ; taAanton, Mt. 2624, 
etc.). See Shekel, and Weights and Measures. 


1 We now see the original signification of the literary expres- j 
sion ‘from Dan even to Beersheba.’ There was a southern * 
Dan. Possibly, however, ‘from Dan’ (j^D) may be an early j 
scribe’s error (]usee)> and the original coiner of the phrase wrote 
‘from Misran (jnxQip). In either case the extent of the Negeb 

is thus defined. In the lapse of time this was forgotten. 

2 Rabbah of the hne Jerahmeel, miscalled in the text of 2 S. 

12 26, etc., ‘ Rabbah of the bne Ammon.’ 
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TALITHA CUMI (t&Ai0a [Ti., -gj. WII] koym)* 
two Aramaic words in Mk. 541 (see Jairus), correctly 
interpreted by rb Kopdaiov (aol A byio) Zyeipe : 4 little 

maid (I say unto thee) arise!’ The most im¬ 
portant variants are (1) ra^ira, etc. (with b for /), and 
Kovp.L (see Ti.). Tapira, if not purely an error, 
suggests Tabitha ; kovjju is of purely gram¬ 

matical interest; see Dalman’s useful note, Gram. d. 
Jiid. - Paldst. Aram. 266, 11. 1. Talitha , properly 

‘young one,’ used very frequently of lambs (in Aramaic 
more especially of the gazelle), would be represented in 
Aram, either by talyttha, or (cp Dalm. op. cit. 118, n. 6) 
tilithd. 

TALMAI ('tbn, cp Nab. Uobn, and the Lihyan 
Talmi [DHM Ep. Denk. 5], also OoAomaioc [see 
Bartholomew]; cp Wi. GI 240, n. 1 ; ©oAmi. -ei, 
0 &A&M 6 I )• But the correctness of the reading * Talmai’ 
(with n) has been questioned 1 (see Talmon, Telem). 

1. One of the sons of Anak [7.7'.] at Hebron (Nu. 13 22 [23], 

0e\afjL€Lv [BA], 6a. [L], [F]; Josh. 15 14 : 0 oaA/aei [B], t'ov 

dabfxat [AL] ; Judg. 1 10, dobfxei [L], t'ov -v [B], t . 0a/xe i [A]). 

2. A king of Geshur b. Ammihuk (/>., probably Jerahmeel 
[Che.]) whose daughter (Maacah) was one of David’s- wives, and 
mother of Absalom. (2 S. 3 3 : OofxfjLet [B] ; 13 37: 0 oA/kcuAtj p. 
[B], 0 oAojaat [A]; i Ch. 3 2 : doa/xat [B], 0 oA/aei [A], 0 oAo/uu [L]), 

TALMON (pD^tp, teAmcon [BA] c- [L]), a family 

of doorkeepers or (reading DHB’K [Che.]) Asshurites in the temple. 

Ezra 2 42 Neh. 7 45 (rebaftaiv [BN], robfxcjv [A]), cp i Ch. 9 17 
(ranixav or -/x [B, see Swete], reb/xav [A], -o iv [Ll) ; Neh. 11 19 
(rebafxetv) ; and 12 25 (om. BN*A, raXpoiv [R c,a sup ’], reb/xoiv 
[L]). In 1 Esd.528 Tolman (RV, not in B, roA fxav [A]). The 
clan to which Talmon and another doorkeeper Telem (C^p) 
belonged was an important one. See Telem, and cp Shallum 
(8, n). 

TALSAS (caA 0 AC [B]), 1 Esd. 9 22 AV = Ezra 1 0 22 
Elasah, 1. 

TAMAH (npn), Neh. 755 AV=Ezra2 5 3, Temah. 

TAMAR pDJJ, ‘date-palm’), a place on the SE. 
border of Judah, mentioned by Ezekiel ( 47 18 [ 0 2 
(j)OIN[e]lKa)NOC BAQ] 19 [0 0(MMAN K. 4 >., 0 being 
a dittograph both of rCDTl and “l^H] 4828 [0 
0AIMAN], j-aol [Pesh.], for MT ‘ye shall 

measure’ \meticmini, Vg.]), and, as is usually held, 
one of the cities fortified by Solomon (iK. 9 i 8 Kt. 
and RV ; AV, however, gives Tadmor [< 7 . 7 ’.] 0epMA0 
[A, om. BL], ie0£PMA0 [B at 10 23, om. A], 0 O A- 
MOp [L ib. ]; Palmiram ; [Pesh.]). Knobel 

among critics, and Robinson and Wetzstein among 
geographers (cp Trade, § 50), have identified Tamar 

(1) with the Thamara of Eusebius and Jerome ( = the 
military station Thamaro of Ptol. 4 16 and the Peutinger 
Tables), a village which is a day’s journey from Mapsis 3 
((AS 21086 863) between Hebron and Elath, and further 

(2) with the ruin called Kurnub, on an elevated site SE. 
of 'Arara (Aroer, 3). 4 This, however, does not suit 
the passages in Ezekiel. It appears that some point 
near the SW. point of the Dead Sea must be meant. 
Zoar \q.v. ] was called ‘villa palmarum ’ in the times 
of the Crusaders, and Zoar was probably not the only 
place in the district which rejoiced in its stately palms. 
Engedi, however, is too far N. 

The Tamar of 1 K. 9 18, which has generally been 

1 Cp Toi, where it is inquired whether * king of ncn>’ is 

not miswritten for ‘ king of nDi'D* (Talmai, king of Maacah). 

2 Reading, ‘from Hazar-aenon [in the NE.] . . . the 

Jordan forms the boundary (£5 Siopl^ei — as far as the 

eastern sea (going along) unto Tamar (men).’ So Smend, 
Cornill, Davidson, Toy, etc. 

3 See Buhl, Pal. 184, n. 545. The origin of lhe form ‘Map- 

sis’ is not clear. Hommel (Earp. T. 12 288 [1901]) has identified 
with it the Mav// of Ptolemy v. 1(> 10, and the obscure riC'DD on 
pottery stamps from the Shephelah district {PEE Mon., 1902, 
pp. 106^). f . t 

4 See Van de Velde, Syria and Pal. 2 130 ff. (more judicious 
than Robinson [BR 2616 ], who did not actually visit Kurnub), 
who sees that Kurnub cannot be the ‘Tamar’ of Ezek,, and cp 
Buhl, l.c. and Del. Gen. ( 4 ) 581. 
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identified with that of Ezekiel, requires separate treat¬ 
ment. It is credible that Solomon’s fortress was for the 
protection of the commercial road from Ezion-geber to 
Jerusalem ; but it is not less possible that it was to 
guard the Negeb towards the land of Musri (see 
Solomon, § 7). ‘Tamar,’ both here and elsewhere, is 
therefore probably miswritten for riDi (Ramath), which 
is a corruption of ‘Jerahmeel’ (see Tamar ii.). 'In 
the wilderness, in the land’ {yix 2 12122) should 
probably be 'in Arabia, in Missur’ (1x22 2 iy 2 ) (Che. ; 
see Crit. Bid.). 

TAMAR pDPl, as if 'date palm,’ § 69; 0 <\M<Np 
[BXADEL]). The name, in the sense of ‘ date palm,’ 
is of course suitable enough for a woman (cp Cant. 7 7 f. 
[8/]). n a,s0 occurs as a place-name, and we have 

to find an explanation which will fit both the personal 
name and the place-name. Winckler (Gl 2 gSf 104/ 227) 
offers such an explanation. Tamar, he thinks, is the 
Canaanite Istar ; the myth of Tanimuz and Istar was 
doubtless transplanted into Canaan (cp Stucken, Astral - 
mythen , 14-16). Baal-tamar was the place where 
the men of Benjamin had their tribal sanctuary, and 
dedicated to the [female] goddess Istar. Cp KiRJATH- 
jearim, Saul. * Baalath and Tamar,’ 1 K. 9 18, 
should rather be Baalath-tamar (a less original form of 
Baal-tamar). All this is set forth with great force and 
learning ; but there is a doubt whether the relics of 
mythology can be so easily traced, and whether textual 
criticism, methodically applied, does not here, as often 
elsewhere, suggest a better explanation. 

Proper names in the OT are even more frequently corrupt 
than has been supposed, and need very careful emendation, and 
it so happens that -isrti both as an appellative and as a^ proper 
name, is specially liable to corruption. The passage i K. 9 18 is 
treated separately (see Tamar i.) ; we are here only considering 
the passages in which ‘ Tamar ' occurs as the name of a woman. 
A careful study of this group of passages suggests that * Tamar' 
has here most probably arisen out of one of the popular distor¬ 
tions of ‘ Jerahme’elith ’; another such corruption is Maacah, 
and a third is Mahalath. We may add that isn'R, Ithamar 
(the name of a son of Aaron) very possibly came from SxsnT* 
Jerahmeel (71 from n)i C P Jeremoth. 

1. The wife of Judah’s son Er, who subsequently, 
through her father-in-law, became the mother of Perez 
and Zerah [^</.z\] (Gen. 886 /: [J] iCh. 24 Mt. 1 3 
[AV here Tijamar]). The story is referred to in Ruth 
(412) as furnishing a parallel to Ruth’s marriage with 
Boaz. According to Winckler it is' a Canaanitish 
development of the myth of Istar (see above). For 
another and a preferable view of the significance of the 
story, see Judah, col. 2617/. 

2. Sister of Absalom (2 S. 13 1^ 1 Ch. 39 [B always 
Orj/xap and so A in 1 Ch.]), and probably daughter of 
the same mother (cp Jos. Ant. vii. 81); seeMAACAii, 2. 
According to Winckler (GI 2227 /), not only has this 
Tamar’s name mythological affinities, but the whole 
story of her being outraged by her half-brother Am non 
is mythological. An old myth respecting Tamar, the 
Canaanitish Istar, and her relation to her brother (to 
whom Pam MUZ corresponds) has been transformed by 
the people into a quasi-historical narrative. Note 
especially Tamar’s cake, which reminds Winckler of 
the cakes of Ashtoreth ( Jer. 4419). See, however, 
above, and cp Absalom, David, col. 1033. 

3. (drjficLp [B], Thamar , but fj.aax& [E]). a daughter 
of Absalom, 2 S. 1427+ (vv. 25-27 late ; see Bu. SHOT, 

' Sam.’). Elsewhere we hear of a daughter of Absalom 
and wife of king Rehoboam called Maacah, and 
0 BA in 2 S. 1427 identifies Absalom’s daughter Tamar 
with the wife of king Rehoboam ; 0 L , indeed, goes 
further and reads, not Tamar, but Maacah. If the 
addition in 0, 2S. M27, relative to the marriage of 
Absalom’s daughter with Rehoboam is correct, one 
would be inclined to follow 0 L ’s reading ‘Maacah.’ 
But perhaps the difficulty is not really existent. ‘Tamar’ 
and ' Maacah ’ may both be corruptions of Jerahme’elith 
(‘a Jerahmeelite’). For the rest see Maacah, 3. Thus 
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two of the cases of the recurrence of a name in the 
same family would disappear (see also Mephiboshetii, 
and cp Gray, HPN 6 f. ). T. k. c. 

. TAMARISK TREE is the rendering in RV of ’£&/, 
A^N, for which AV has in Gen. 21 33 'grove,’ mg. 

' tree’ ; in 1 S. 226 ‘ tree,’ mg. * grove ’ ; and in 1 S. 
31 13 ' tree.’ The variety of rendering suggests that the 
Heb. word has an interesting history, and though it has 
become traditional to render ‘tamarisk,’ the critical 
tradition needs periodical revision at the hands of critics. 1 

1. Apart from 0 , whose rendering Apovpa Wellhausen 
(Sam. 124) pronounces unintelligible, the ancients took the 
word in a general sense, translating sometimes ‘ grove ’ 
or ‘ plantation’ (Aq. beubp&v and dlvSpwp. a 2 (?) ; Sym. 
(pVTeia, Vg. nemus, ons Tg. Jer. 1 and 2 , and Ber. 
rab. 54 , end), sometimes 'tree' (Sym. <f>vrbv ; so Onk. 
Pesh.) or ‘oak tree’ (Theod. [ras] 8 pvs ; 1 Ch. 10 12 
nVx, instead of the of 1 S. 31 13). Such a view of 
the meaning is supported by the Rabbis, and even by 
Celsius (1535^); but the rendering ‘tree’ would be 
excusable only as a protest against the cultus of some 
special sacred tree (cp Oak) —philologically it is of 
course untenable. 

2. The tendency to explain obscure Heb. words from 
the Arabic has led to the identification of’Ssel, Vitn, with 
the Arab, 'athl, which corresponds phonetically, and 
means ‘tamarisk.’ Of this tree perhaps as many as 
half a dozen species are found in Pal. (Tristram, FFP, 
250) : our common tamarisk is not one of them. The 
common riverside species is T. Pallasii, Desc. The 
tamarisk ‘ is a very graceful tree, with long feathery 
branches and tufts, closely clad with the minutest of 
leaves, and surmounted in spring with spikes of beauti¬ 
ful pink blossom.’ * Though it is often a mere bush,’ 
some of the Palestinian tamarisks ‘ reach such a size as 
to afford dense shade . . . Beershcba is well suited for 
the growth of the tamarisk ; and we observed large 
numbers of the Eastern tamarisk on the banks below 
the site of Jabesh Gilead’ (Tristram, l.c.). It is also 
common in Egypt, where it was anciently consecrated 
to Osiris, and bore the (Semitic?) name of asari . 3 

3. It may be doubted, however, whether this is really 
the correct explanation. It will be noticed that 
Tristram says nothing about tamarisks at Gibeah of 
Saul. The tree referred to in 1 S. 226 was no doubt a 
sacred tree (see High Plage, § 3 and n. 6). In 1 S. 
142 we read apparently of a pomegranate tree under 
which Saul sat (see Migron). There is no probability 
in the view that the tree on the high place at Gibeah was 
a tamarisk. But if we give up 'Psel in 1 S. 226 , we can 
hardly defend it in Gen. 21 33 and 1 S. 31 13 ; the pre¬ 
sumption is that the same word is meant in all these 
passages, and that in all three it is corrupt. Now let 
us turn to 0 ’s dpovpa (thrice). At first sight this looks 
like an orthodox substitute for a word liable to be mis¬ 
used (cp the Yss. on Gen. 126 , and see Oak). But 
how can 0 possibly have understood the phrase 
t€v<jzv &po\>pa.v, if dpovpa means ‘ tilled land ’ ? Clearly 
tipovpa must cover some tree-name, and it has been 
suggested that dpovpa may come from -i;ny or nyny, 
which 0 , like Tg. and Vg., understood to mean 
* tamarisk.’ Thus the harder part of 0 ’s riddle is 
explained. It remains to account for 0 ’s reading 

or lyny in lieu of Sex—it is no mere interpretation but 
a genuine reading that 0 gives us. There is only one 
hvpothcsis which will do this ; nyiy or is a corrup¬ 
tion of asherdh (Che.). This, then, is the true read¬ 
ing in all three places:— Abraham built an asherah at 

1 H. P. Smith sounds a note of warning. Though he renders 
StTN ‘ tamarisk,’ he remarks, * As the word only occurs three 

times, the species is uncertain.’ 

2 SevSpiofj.a seems to be an error for 8 cv 8 p<*va (see Schleusner, 
Lex. in FT, s. 7'.). 

3 Pierret, Did. darchiol. igypt. 534 ; Maspero, Dawn cj 
Ch., 28, n. 3. 
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Bcersheba ; Saul sat under the ashcrak at Gibeah ; the 
bones of Saul and his sons ivere buried under the asherah 
at Jabesh. 1 

j-PSW was corrupted in one important MS. into -iy-iy or nynj? 1 
in another into The idea of the latter hypothesis was 

suggested by Klo., who supposes Sll’N to be a deliberate dis¬ 
tortion of mti’N ) 2 in order to discourage Asherah-worship. <$’s 
apovpa, acc. to him, is .TVW, ‘the cursed (tree)’—again a protest 
against tree-worship. 

2. 'ardr, r^ny, Jer. 176 486 f RV m e-, EV Heath. 


TAMMUZ (MOT), whose worship is supposed, on 
doubtful grounds, to be alluded to in Ezek. 814 

1 Personality M0YZ t BA l' Aia>NI Adonis 

1. rersona tty [Vg.]), derives his name from the 

and cult. 3^ Dumuzi 3 (4 R. 28, 50 a) — i.e ., 

1 son of life,’ which, according to G. A. Barton, refers to 
Tammuz as the child of the goddess of fertility, or perhaps 
‘ a true divine child ’ ( =Ass. aplu kenu; so Frd. Del.). 
He is variously described as the youthful husband of the 
goddess I star, as her son, and as the first in the series 
of her rejected husbands. Every year, in the fourth 
month (Dfizu, see below)— i.e., July—he descended to 
Hades, and remained there till the next spring. His 
disappearance gave occasion to drink-offerings and a 
great bikilii or 1 weeping. ’ The ‘ motives' of his 
legend and the meaning of his cultus can be found in 
the Babylonian myth of the Descent of Istar. There is 
also an illustrative passage in the Gilgames-epie, Tab. 6, 
where, among other lovers of the goddess who have 
encountered a sad fate, 4 Tammuz (Dumuzi) is mentioned, 

4 Tammuz, the spouse of thy youth, thou eompellest to 
weep year after year.’ 5 The discovery of Friedrich 
Delitzsch and Jensen (A 'osmol. 197) that 4 R. 30 , no. 2 
contains a song of lamentation for Tammuz is not less 
suggestive. This is how the song runs, as translated 
by A. Jeremias. 6 

‘He went down (?) to meet the nether world, he has sated 
himself, the sun-god caused him to perish (passing) to the land 
of the dead, with mourning was he filled on the day when he 
fell into great sorrow.’ 


The word rendered ‘sorrow’ ( idirtum) occurs again 
in 5 R. 48 , col. 44, where, on the name of the month 
Tammuz, stands the note— idirtum , ‘sorrow.’ The 
Tammuz festival was in fact the idealisation of human 
sorrow—a kind of ‘ All Souls’ Day. ’ Hence partly 
the strong hold which it obtained upon the masses. 

‘ Dirges were sung by the wailing women to the accom¬ 
paniment of musical instruments ; offerings were made 
to the dead, and it is plausible to assume that visits 
were paid to the graves.’ It is probable that, to 
gratify the general sentiment, specially important 
national mournings were placed in the month Tammuz 
(see below). ‘The calendar of the Jewish Church still 
marks the 17th day of Tammuz as a fast, and Houtsma 
has shown that the association of the day with the 
capture of Jerusalem by the Romans represents merely 
the attempt to give an ancient festival a worthier 
interpretation. The day was originally connected 
with the Tammuz cult.’ 7 

The month devoted to Tammuz in the later Jewish Calendar 
(J leg. Taamth, 456) was the Babylonian month Du’uzu or 


1 It is assumed here that the Asherah was originally a sacred 
tree. But cp Asherah. 

2 Siegfr.-Sta. agree, so far as Gen. l.c. ^concerned. 

3 The form Tamuzu has also been found in the personal name 
Ur(?)-(ilu) Tamuzu (Jensen, in Kraetzschmar’s note on Ezek. 
814). See further Delitzsch, Heb. and Assyrian, 16, and in 
Baer’s Ezekiel , pref. xvii f. ; Zimmern, Busspsalmen, 26, 60, 
and ZA 1 17-24 215./C 2 - 2 -jof', Lenormant, ‘ Sur le nom de 
Tammouz,’ in Proc. of Paris Congress of Orientalists, 2 149-165 ; 
Baudissin, Stud. z. sem. Rel.-gesch., 1 35 300 ff. ; G. A. Barton, 
Semitic Origins (1902), p. 86 ; Zimmern, KA T$), 397 ff. 

4 For parallels to this view of Istar in mythology and folklore 
(including that in Tobit 38 ) see Stucken, Astralmythen , 16. 

5 Jeremias, I zdubar-Nimrod, 24 ; cp Maspero, Daunt of 
Civ. 580, 672 ; Jastrow, Rel. Bab. Ass. 482. 

6 Op. cit. 50; but cp on one part of the song Jensen, Kosmol. 
226. 

7 Jastrow, Rel. Bab. Ass. 682. 
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Duzu, which was assigned to Xinib, the god of the hot mid-day 
sun, as regent. See Month, § 2. 

Originally and properly Du'uzu or Dumuzu, is the 
spirit or god of the spring vegetation ; J also, bv a 
natural sequence, he is the lord, and his sister Bilili 
(see Belial, § 2) is the lady, of the underworld, the 
region of growth, though also the place of the dead. 2 
But it was not possible to keep this conception in its 
purity ; it was natural to identify the vegetation spirit 
with the sun, and to treat Du’uzu as a manifestation of 
the solar deity (Ninib). For the drama of the sun is 
similar to that of plant-life ; after the summer solstice 
the sun seems gradually to lose its strength, and at 
length to die, till at the winter solstice it is born again. 
Originally too, the Du’uzu story was distinct from the 
Adonis and the Osiris stories ; but at an early date the 
distinction was forgotten (Adonis, § 2). The identity 
of Tammuz and Adonis is asserted by Jerome 3 and 
other fathers (see Ashtorktii, § 2, with n. 3). 

According to Robertson Smith the wailing for 
Tammuz was not originally connected with the death of 
vegetation, but was a ceremony of mourning for some 
sacrificial victim, such as is performed among the Todas 
of S. India to this day. Later, a different explanation 
was sought for the wailing—one more in harmony with 
advancing civilisation—and the rite was projected into 
the myth of the death of Tammuz. Robertson Smith 
also thinks that the yearly mourning for Tammuz-Adonis 
is the closest parallel in form to the humiliation of the 
Hebrew Day of Atonement (Eel. Sem.M, 411, cp 414). 

To this view G. A. Barton (Sem. Or. 114) assents. The 
story of Adapa, however ( I\B 8 1, p. 97; cp Jastrow, Rel. 
Bab. Ass. 549), discloses an earlier form of the Tammuz-myth 
according to which Tammuz did not go into the death-world 
on leaving the earth, but ascended to the gate of Anu, where 
he was stationed (‘as door-keeper’) with another solar god or 
vegetation god called Giszrida. According to Jensen ( TLZ , 
1896, col. 70) another ancient belief made Tammuz, the god of 
vernal vegetation, the son of abzu (the primeval ocean). 
Certainly Gudea (about 3000 ».c.) mentions Tamiizi-abzu 
(zuaba), i.e., Tammuz of the ocean, beside Ningiszida (identical 
with Geszida, mentioned above) ; compare, however, Jastrow 
(RBA 96), who deprecates fusing the two Taminuz-deities, and 
Barton (Sem. Or. 211 f), who makes this deity a goddess. 

We now turn to the single express reference to 
Tammuz in the MT. It occurs in the description of 
T heathen rites practised in the temple, 

. U races, Ezekiel in his captivity professes 

to have seen when in the ecstatic state. First among 
these rites—according to Toy’s explanation of chap. 8— 
comes (perhaps) an Asherah-image (z r . 5). Next, the 
secret worship of reptiles and beasts, probably forms of 
old-Israelitish worship (v. 10). Next, the women 

weeping for Tammuz (v. 14). Next, twenty-five men 
worshipping the sun in the east (v. 16). The last form 
of heathenism (as most explain v. 17) is not recognised 
as such by Toy, but we have to mention it here for 
completeness ; it is * stretching out the branch to the 
nose.’ 4 According to Toy, the sun-worship of the 

1 See Jensen, Kosmol. 197, 227, but especially Frazer, CB(-) 

Barton thinks that the goddess Istar was originally 
connected with some never-failing spring, and that some sacred 
tree near it represented her son (Sem. Or. 86). 

2 Jensen, Kosmol. 225 ; cp Jastrow, RBA 575. Bilili is the 
world-principle of generation and growth. 

3 There is a remarkable statement of Jerome (ed. Vallarsi, 
1 32r), ‘Bethlehem nunc nostrum . . . luctis inumbrabat 
Thamus, id est Adonidis.’ Just before, he tells ys lhat this cult 
of Adonis has lasted about 180 years, from the times of Hadrian 
to the empire of Constantine. Evidently he regarded the 
Adonis cult practised in the reputed grove of the Nativity as a 
deliberate profanation. It is not probable, however, that any 
such profanation would have been committed in the time of 
Hadrian ; it was the Jews, not the Christians, who were at that 
time the objects of heathen persecution. And we may assume 
that the predominant element in the cultus in the cave at 
Bethlehem was not connected with Tammuz-Adonis, but rather 
with Isis and Sarapis, just as at Byblus the legend of Astarte 
and Adonis became fused with that of Isis and Osiris (cp Conradi, 
Kindkeitsgeschickte Jesus ', 315 yC ; Usener, Rel.-gesch. Unter - 
suck. 1 202). 

4 Toy takes riT>Dt 17) » n the sense of ‘stench,’ and renders, 
‘ they are sending a stench to my nostrils ’ ('EK'^N). Kraetz- 
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Jews was probably borrowed from Assyria, so that 
Tammuz-worship and sun-worship would naturally be 
mentioned together. 

Plausible as this is, a critical scepticism appears justifiable. 

It is strange that tlEnn should occur nowhere else in the OT. 

In Ezek. 8 5 rtKJpn is certainly corrupt; this inay reasonably 
make us suspect psnrt* First of all, however, the whole context 
should be critically examined. The most obvious corrections 
(if we presuppose some very constant types of corruption) are 
those in v. io, on which see Shahhan. From the probably 
true text of this verse we may divine that the whole description 
of which it forms part relates to heathen rites of lerahmeelite or 
N. Arabian origin. Elsewhere (see Crit. Bib .) the text of v. 14 
is corrected, and a reference to the cult of the N. Arabian 
goddess is supposed. See, however, also Hadad-rimmon, 
where a reference to Tammuz-worship is suspected to exist both 
here and in Zech. 12 11. ^ For a generally supposed reference to 
the parallel cult of Adonis, see Garden, § 8; and cp Naaman. 
According to Ewald, the ‘desire of women ’ mentioned in Dan. 

11 37 is Tammuz-Adonis. 

It is maintained by Stueken and Winckler that 
features of the Tammuz, Adonis, and Osiris myths 
have attached themselves to certain legendary Israelitish 
heroes. Thus Abram and Sarai, brother and sister, as 
well as husband and wife, also Amnon and Tamar, 
suggest comparison with Tammuz and I star 1 (see 
Stueken, Astralmythen , 11 ; Wi. (7/223, 227 f. ep 
105 f, and Tamar, 2). The story of Joseph devoured 
by a wild beast, also the detail about Moses in the ark of 
bulrushes (see, however, MoSKS, § 3), suggest respectively 
the Adonis and the Osiris myth. David, the beautiful 
young shepherd, also reminds one of Tammuz or 
Adonis. Many critics may be inclined to admit that 
the details here mentioned (Winckler has much more to 
mention besides) are of mythic origin ; but to connect 
them directly with the Babylonian myth of Duzu seems 
to be at present a somewhat bold hypothesis. That the 
mourning for Jephthah’s daughter is analogous to the 
Tammuz wailing is, however, beyond the possibility of 
doubt (see col. 2362). T. K. c. 

TANACH (^l/Pl), Josh. 21 25 AV, RV Taanach. 

TANHUMETH (HS-TOn ; ep the Talm. pr. name 
Tanhum), father of Seraiau [7.?'.] (2 K. 25 23: 
0 AN 6 MA 0 [B], -MAN [A], OAN£€MMA 0 [K] 1 Jer. 
408 ; 0 ANA 6 MA 10 [B], 0 ANA€A \€0 [AQ], NA 0 - [N]). 

The name, though possibly (cp Nahum in O. V) early explained 
as ‘comfort' (cp § 62; pointed so as to exclude a woman's 
name 'J, may, according to analogies (c.g-. Rehum, connected 
with Jerahme'el), come from an ethnic of the Negeb (cp 
Nahamani). In 2 K. Seraiah b. Tanhumeth is called a 
Netophathite ; but the present writer takes Naphtuhite to be 
meant (cp N etoph ah)— i.e., he belonged, like (probably) his com¬ 
panions, to the Negeb. In Jer. the designation is apparently 
given to certain ‘sons of Ephai ' (7.7'.). Rut '^2 (as Kt.) is 
a corrupt duplication of viSIDI- Cp Crit. Bib. on Jer 40 1 5, 
where it is argued that Gedaliah’s Mizpah may have been 
Zarephath in the Negeb. t. k. C. 

TANIS (tangcoc [BA]) Judith 1 io. See Zoan. 
TANNER, TANNING. See Leather. 

TAPESTRY marbaddim ), RV ‘ Carpets,’ 

AV ‘coverings,’ RV m *» r * ‘ cushions,’of tapestry are men¬ 
tioned in Pr. 7 16 3l22f. See Embroidery, Weaving. 

TAPHATH (HStO, § 78), ‘daughter of Solomon,’ 
wife of one of the king’s prefects (see Ben-ABINADAb), 
iK. 4 n <taBAh 0 €I [B], 0\ei [B ab - vkl ], taBaaO 
[L], ta 4 >ata [A]). Probably, however, it was a 
Salmcean (i.c., Arabian) woman who is meant; point 
np/w*. So in z>. 15. Her name was perhaps Xaphtu- , 
hith (cp § 78); and her husband’s prefecture may have I 

schmar agrees with this, and finds in v. 17 a contemptuous 1 
reference to the sacrifices of the ‘ high places,’ which gave forth 
to Yah we no ‘sweet savour.’ Most see a reference to the 
Bares/n a, or hundle of branches of flowering trees, held by 
worshippers of the solar fire in the Parsee religion (see Vendidad 
11)64, Spiegel, Bran. AltertJu 3571). Cp a Cyprian parallel in 
Ohnefalsch - Richter, Kypros , 137 ff. Clermont - Ganneau 

(Etudes d'archeot. orientate , 28 [1880]) supposes some rite in the 
mysteries of Adonis. This would require us to transfer the last 
clause of v. 17 to the end of v. 14. 

1 Though strictly the sister of Tammuz was Bilili. 
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comprised all aiy mnsi. Naphtoah-arab. See Crit. 
Bib. ; also Salmah. t. k. c. 

TAPHON [AV] or Tephon [RV] t€cJ> 60N [AN], 
Te 4 >CO [V], TOXOAC [Jos. Ant. xiii. 1 3, § 15], Ccpho 
[Vet. Lat.], Syr. One of the ‘ strong cities ’ 

in Judcea fortified by Bacehides ; 1 Maec. 950. The 
name is a corruption either of Tappuah (ep Josh. 168 
0 B ), in which ease Beth-TAPPUAH ( q.v.) may be meant, 
or of Netophah ( q . v .). The latter view (Gra. Gesch . <4 > 
iii. 18 , n. 5) is geographically possible, but is phonetically 
perhaps rather less natural. 

TAPPUAH (men ; § 103, ep Apple and Fruit, 
§ 12). 

1. A place grouped with Zanoah, En-gannim, and 
Enam among the towns of the lowland of Judah 
Josh. 1534), and connected apparently with Hebron 
1 Ch. 243). (In Josh. l\ov 6 o }6 1 [13 ?], a&atfaetytt 1 [A], 

6 ct(p<pov a [L] ; in 1 Ch. Oairovs [ 13 ], 0 a<p<f)ov [A], 
(pedpovO [L]). Perhaps, however, * Tappuah and 
Enam’ should rather be ‘and 'Iappuah [of] Enam,’ 
and the same place may be referred to in Gen. 38 14 
(read ‘at Tappuah of Enaim') and in Josh. 15 g I815 
(read for ‘ unto the fountain of the waters of Nephtoah,’ 
‘unto Nephtoah, or Tappuah, [of] Enam’). In all 
these passages there is most probably a geographical 
confusion due to the redactors— i.e. the place originally 
intended was in the Negeb (cp Socoii, Zanoah, Zoraii). 
Very possibly, too, Tappuah is a popular distortion of 
Nephtoah or Naphioah, the name the present writer 
supposes to underlie the difficult * Naphtuhim ' in Gen. 
IO13. See Mizrajm, § 2 b, where Gen. 10 13/. is ex¬ 
plained in the light of the theory that enso is very often 
not Misraim, * Egypt,’ but Misrim, the Musri on the N. 
Arabian border of Palestine. 

2. A place which appears once (see below) at a 

critical point of the history of Israel, situated on the 
border between Ephraim and Manasseh (see K.ANAH), 
Josh. 168 178 . In 177 it is called En-tappuah, and 
in the next verse we are told that the land or district of 
Tappuah belonged to Manasseh, but Tappuah itself to 
the b’ne Ephraim. This is inserted to account for the 
expression in v . 7, ‘and (then) the border goes along 
southward to the inhabitants (=the district) of En- 
tappuah.’ Conder ( IIdbk. 263) identifies En-Tappuah 
or Tappuah with a spring near Yasiif, at the head of a 
branch of the Wady Ktinah, S. of Shechem and of 
Michmethath. Robinson, however, and formerly 
Conder ( PEFQ , 1877, p. 48), connected it with 

Kh.'Atuf and Guerin [Sam. I259) with 'Ain el-Far V ah, 
both NE. of Nablus. In each case the identification 
depends on the situation assigned to the torrent Kan All. 
Probably enough there was a northern Tappuah ; but 
the name (a distortion of Naphioah) comes from the 
Negeb. It is historically unsafe to suppose lhat the 
northern Tappuah was Lhe eitv so cruelly treated by 
Menahem in his hour of victory, 2 K. 15 16 (see 
Tiphsah). 

(0 ra(f>ov, Trrjyrj!' 9 a(f) 9 w 9 [t’a<£e0,a, 1 ), mg.], 9 a<f)e 9 [B]j «f><f>ove, 
7 n)yr)v 9 a 9 <})(t} 9 , 9 atf> 9 oi 9 [A]; Oairfiove, TTryp^v va(f> 9 oi 9 , 

[L]). Dillmann holds that the Ephraimite Tappuah was lhe 
royal city of Josh. 1 * 2 17 (ara^ovr fl>], 9 cuf><}>ov [A], 9 an<}>ov [L]). 
With the preceding name Bethel, the list of cities passes into 
central Palestine. The present writer thinks, however, that 
Josh. 12 7yC has been recast by the redactor, and that the royal 
cities are really in the Jerahmeelite Negeb (cp Shi.mron-meron, 
Tirzah). t. K. C. 

TARAH, RV Terah (Pnjl ; tapa0 [BL], 0 - [A] 
GKAPA 0 , €K 0 - [F, the preposition 6 k dittographed]), a 
stage in the wandering in the wilderness; Nu. ZZzif 
See Wandering, Wilderness of. 

Probahly a mutilation of Jerahmeel (cp Terah) [Che.]. Cp 
Makheloth, Tahath, Moserah. 

TARALAH (r6x-jfl ; 0 apeh\a [B], OapaAa [Al, 
0e. [L] ; therein, therama[OSW 31 2 15631; cp 261 25]), 

l See Adithaim. 
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apparently a Benjamite place-name (Josh. 1827), but 
really, like ha-eleph in ^.28, a corruption of 

lit peel {g.v.), or of of which maybe a 

corruption (Che.). See Eleph. 


TAREA (riXn [Bit.]. Ln.Xcl [Gi.] in 1 Ch.835; 
but irra [Bit.], inra [Gi.] t EV Tahrea in 9 4 xt; 

6epee. 0Ap&x C b and ** in 9 4^]. 0Apee. 0 apa [A], 
0 APAA [L]), a descendant of Saul mentioned in a 
genealogy of Benjamin (g.v ., § 9, ii. (3), 1 Ch. 835 = 941. 


TARES (zizania, Mt. 1325 ^)- The Greek word, 

which does not occur in 0 , is plainly of Semitic origin. Its 
Syriac form zlznd is (as Lagarde says, Sent. 63) equivalent to 
zittzan , and so derived from \/p> which in Ar. means ‘to be 
dry.’ A kindred word is Ar! (and Pers. ?) zawdn , which 
denotes the seed of daivsar — i.e., darnel, £i£atnov is, according 
to Suidas, ■}] ci> t <3 <titw alpa ; the medicinal effects of alpa are 
described in Diosc. 2 122. 

From the statements in Mishna and Talmud (see 
Low, 133/) we learn that c'JU, the post-biblical Hebrew 
equivalent of {t£dvia, denoted plants closely resembling 
wheat, alongside of which they grew, and were indeed 
sometimes regarded as a degenerate form of wheat 
produced under unfavourable conditions from the same 
seeds. In view of these and other statements, it is 
generally agreed that the plant intended is Lolium 
temulentum , or darnel (Tristram, NHB 487, where 
there is a good account of the plant). 

It is not improhable that ‘darnel’ has been associated with 
‘white crops,’ especially wheat, from the earliest times. With 
imperfect methods of cleaning the seed-grain, the seed would be 
sown with that of the wheat. It grows to about the same height, 
and would naturally be regarded as a degenerate form. Darnel 
was long regarded as poisonous (cp Hooker, Student's Flora , 
454); this, however, is now attributed to the ergot with which 
it is peculiarly prone to be affected. Its rarity in England, 
where it is only a ‘ weed of cultivation,’ is due to greater care in 
the sowing. A native of Europe and N. Asia, it occurs 
throughout the Mediterranean basin. N. M.—w. T. T.-D. 

TARGET. (1) H 3 V, sinndh , 1 K. 10 16; see Shield, 


1. (2) j'lT3, kidon, x S. 176 . See Javelin*, 1,5; Sword. 

TARGUMS. See Aramaic Language, § 6 ; Text 
and Versions, § 65. 

TAEPELITES (}AsnU, Ezra4 9 t; tapa^aAA&IOI 

[B],ra^. IAIJ;Ls»^), according to most recent writers not 
an ethnic name, but miswritten for ‘ tablet-writers’(from 

Ass. dup-sarru ); cp Schr. COT on Jer. 51 27, but see Scribe. 
Cp also Apharsites. 


TARSHISH (L Ms pnFl; 0 Apc[e]lC [BNA,etc.]—every 
where except Is. 216 [see below] and 23 161014 [KAp- 
XhAcon (BKQT), xapk- (B* once, N* twice)] where 
Q"ig. twice has 0ApceiC as the reading of Aq. Symm. 
Theod., and Ezek. 271225 [kapxhAonioi or XApK- 
(BAQ—A v. 25 adding 0Apcoc)] 8813 [kapxhAoniqi 
(B) ; x^AkhAonoc (A), 0<\pceic (Q m ^ vid -)]; thrice 
spelled Tharshish in AV [1 K. 1022^/.?, 22 4 8 ]). A son 
of Javan, Gen. IO4 1 Ch. I 7 (where mis-written nirtnn, 
T*"hr 1 under tbe influence of nc’^N'). In a rela- 
refereneTs tivel y earl y Passage (Is. 2 i 6 ) we find the 
phrase 1 Tarshish ships’ 1 as a synonym 
for large, sea-going vessels. We also find the phrase 
in 1 K. IO22- (twice; © pans e/c 6. the second time), 
22 4 9 3 Is. 6O9 Ps. 487 [8], and Ezek. 2725. The infor¬ 
mation given us respecting Tarshish may be very briefly 
summed up. According to Jer. IO9 (later than Jeremiah), 
silver was brought from it, and elsewhere, besides silver, 


1 0, however, does not support the rendering ‘Tarshish ships'; 
flaAdcrcnj? in nav ttAoi ov 6a.\a<T(rr)<; [P>N‘A, etc.] is an erroneous 
transliteration ; for another case of this see Dan. 106 (flaAacroTjs 
[87] — dapaeu: [Theod.]; cp Vg.’s marts in Ezek. 1 16). In Talm. 
Jer. Meg.q^a, iy'w\r\~0a\d<T(Tio<; (Levy). 

2 Regarded as a redactional insertion (see Kittel, Benzinger). 
The Hebrew has D (collective). 

3 Stade, Kittel, and Benzinger agree that (following 0) we 

should read here n’JN and n' 2 NH (singular). Note (Kt.), 

‘ was broken.’ 0n omits whilst ©a and 0 L have respec¬ 

tively in their insertion after 1 K. 16 28 vavv eis 9. and vavv . . . 
cts 9 . 
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iron, tin, and lead are specified among its riches (Ezek. 
27 12 ; ep 3813). It is mentioned with the iyyim (p-» K ) 
or 'coast-lands' (Is. 236 6619 [with other countries], 
Ps. 72 ro). Jonah, when fleeing from the presence of 
Yahwe, set sail for Tarshish from Joppa (J011. 1 3 42; 
cp 2 Ch. 921 bis [7r\o?a £k 0 . once], 20 36/.—where 
Tarshish ships have become, through the author’s mis¬ 
understanding, 'ships that go to Tarshish’). 

The identification of the locality is difficult. Most 
scholars since Boehart have thought of Tartessus 
2 Where? ( Ta P r ^os\ bui Po\yb. in. 2 . Taparjioi^) 
Tnrf-PQcmcto in S * s P ain - This was the ancient and, 
1 as far as known to the OT writers, the 
remotest goal of Phoenician commerce (see Geography, 
§ 12^). Herodotus (4152) indeed places Tartessus 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules; cp Strabo3151 ; Pliu. 
iii. 38 . Elsewhere ( 2 148) Strabo, with whom Pausanias 
(iv. 1^3) agrees, makes Tartessus the name of the 
River Boetis (Guadalquivir), and also of a city in the 
delta of this river, the surrounding territory being called 
Tartessis. Diodorus (535/i) as well as Strabo speaks 
of the silver, iron, tin, and lead of Tartessus. The 
exact site seems not determinable, nor is it clear that 
the Hebrews knew it. Cp Silver. 

[The name Tartessus was extended to the whole of S. Spain. 
‘As far as the terminus Tartesiorum ’ is found in Avienus (462), 
and in the second treaty between Carthage and Rome we read 
that the Romans are forbidden Macrrta? Taporjiov p.y\ Aflcjeo-flcu 
cncKciva (Polyb. iii. 24 3)— i.e., they are not to go beyond the city 
of^Mastia in the land called Tarseion = Tarshish, See E. Meyer, 
GA 2 087 (§ 425).] 

What is likely is, that Tarshish is a Semitised form 
of the native name. 

® in Ezek. and Is. 23 renders ‘Tarshish’ by 
‘Carthage.’ In its ordinary sense this name is of 
„ r ,, 9 course unsuitable. But when the 

® * Carthaginians brought the Phoenician 
settlement of Mastia (see § 1, end) in the land of 
Tarseion (Tarshish?) under their rule, they made it a 
Kart-hadast (=Carthage), so that 0 ’s rendering in a 
new sense appears to be defensible (Wi. AOElwsf. ). 

Tarsus in Cilicia is the identification adopted by 
Josephus and Jerome, and in modern times by Baron 
4. Tar^ncio Bunsen < Savce, 1 and—for Gen. 10 4—by 
* A. H. Keane (who takes 4 a son of Javan ’ 
to mean ‘ an Asiatic Greek ’ ; ep The Gold of Ophir.. 
92 Jf .). The objections to this are (1) that the recorded 

foundation of Tarsus [g.v.] does not go back far 
enough, and (2) that its name, as given on coins and in 
Assyrian inscriptions, has s instead of s. 

Le Page Renouf (PSBA Id 104-108 138-141) advocates 
the claims of the Phoenician coast, so that the phrase 

Phrpriiein9 ‘ Tarshish shi P s ’ would be equivalent 
’ to 'Phoenician ships.’ This is in 
accordance with \Y. M. Mfiller’s explanation of the 
Egyptian phrase ‘ Kefto ships’ as =‘ships built in the 
Kefto style,’ As. u. Eur. 349, n. 2 (ep Caphtor). 
But plausible as this interpretation of ' ships of Tarshish ’ 
may be, the sense ‘ Phoenicia' for * Tarshish ’ has not 
been made out. It would appear as if this learned 
Egyptologist had read the text of Is. 23 10 too un¬ 
suspiciously. Of course, too, the sense ’Phoenicia’ 
for ‘ Tarshish’ cannot easily be made to agree with the 
biblical references (apart from the phrase mentioned) 
to the city or district of Tarshish. 

Knobel (Gen. { ' 2] ) and Franz Delitzseh (Gen.W) separate 
the Tarshish of Gen. IO4 from that of other passages, 

6 Tvrseni? anc ^ su PP ose 11 to mean dle Tyrseni— i.e ., 
y ’ the Etruscans. This we may at once 
venture to reject; if Tyrseni are meant, it must be 
those of the >£gean (ep Tiras). These famous sea- 
rovers appear in the Egyptian inscriptions as Tur(u)sa, 2 


1 In Exp. T , 1902, p. 179.. 

2 ‘It is safe to recognise in the Turusa, expressly mentioned 
by Rameses III. as a maritime people, Tyrsenian pirates who 
appear in the old Greek tradition—by no means the Etruscans’ 
(E. Meyer, GA 1 313, § 260). 
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and if they are referred to at all in Gen. 10 4, it would 
be best to read there, not ‘Tarshish,’ but ‘Tunis’ or 
' Turns.’ If we take this step, it becomes possible that 
the phrase ‘ ships of Tarshish ’ may have been originally 
‘ships of Turus’ (iryin?). In this case the expression 
v/ould be very old, and be a monument of the times 
when ‘ ships of the Turus ’ were no unfrequent sights. 
Later, Turns might very possibly be confounded with 
.he Tars implied in the Greek form Ta/xr?7io^ = Tartessus 
‘.see § 2). 

It has hitherto been assumed in this article that the 
Hebrew text of the passages referred to is on the whole 
correct, though the doubtfulness of Gen. 

‘‘ * IO4 and Is. 23 10 has been alluded to. 

a 1 Vi 1 9 ^ ow ' however, we must proceed further, 

Asshur . an( j ta k e j nto accoun t the fact that there 
13 much corruption in the Hebrew text of the OT, 
and specially in the readings of the proper names. 
As a preliminary, we must separate the inquiry as 
to the signification of Sniyyoth TarZis (rnn nntt : 
EV ‘ships of Tarshish’) from that as to the meaning 
of trcnn, where it stands alone, partly because most 
critics {e.g.y Stade, Gr/l.533, note) agree that ‘ Tarshish- 
ships’ means ‘ships of the largest dimensions,’ 1 and 
partly because a close examination of the passages 
where the phrase 'n nv:tf occurs appears to show that 
the text is corrupt, ‘ ships ’ being, according to the 
text here adopted, nowhere referred to except in 1 K. 
IO22 2248 and 2 Ch. 921. Confining our attention 
in the first instance to these three passages, and more 
especially to those in Kings as primary, we are struck 
by the improbability of the language employed (as the 
text represents). In 1 K. IO22 we have ‘a navy of 
Tarshish with the navy of Hiram’; in 2248, 'ships 
of T. to go to Ophir for gold.’ If we knew nothing 
about a place supposed to have been called Tarshish, 
should we not suppose that trem represented something 
connected with naval architecture or management? 
Should this consideration seem to warrant emendation, 
no better one presents itself, perhaps, than taisro (Ezek. 
27 29)— i . e . % the phrase ‘ships of Tarshish’ means, not 
our ' East-lndiatnen,’ but ' galleys with oars. ’ In Is. 33 21 
we actually find almost the very phrase here taken as 
the original of 'n \x\ viz., \jn (EV * galley with oars ’). 

Turning to the remaining passages in which the phrase ‘ships 
of T.' is supposed to occur, we are struck by finding that here 
too there is frequently the appearance of corruption. In the 
passage which, if correctly read, is the earliest authority for 
this phrase (Is. 2 it)), we cannot possibly avoid reading, at the 
end of the list of objects ‘ high and lifted up,’ in lieu of ‘ ships 
of T.,’ ‘palaces of Asshur’( || ‘dwellings of Jerahmeel’ 2 ); cp 
Am. 3 g, where, as Winckler has already seen, 3 4 ‘ Ashdod ’ should 
be ‘Asshur.’ Similarly in Ezek. 27 25 Is. OO9 and Ps. 4 S 8, 
‘ ships of Tarshish ’ should probably be ‘ tribes (rH2N) of Asshur’. 
In all the other passages where this word occurs (the har¬ 
monising must be due to an early editor), tr'trnn (Tarshish) 
should probably be emended into *TliTJ : K (Ashhur) or “ 1 ' 3 ’Nt 
(Asshur); an interesting proof of this is suggested by Ezek. 
38 i 3.4 By ‘Asshur’ is meant, of course, not the famous rival 
of Babylonia, but a N. Arabian district of somewhat uncertain 
extent, also known perhaps as Geshur (see Geshur, 2). That 
the Chronicler in the third century n.C. read and sup¬ 

posed it to be a comparatively distant maritime region, is no 
obstacle to the theory here maintained, whilst an objection 
drawn from Gen. 10 4 (Tarshish, a son of Javan) would imply 
that we possessed the Table of Nations in its original form (see 
Tiras, § 2). See Crit. Bib. 

F.B., §1/; T. K.C., §§3-7- 

1 See, however, Benzinger’s note on 1 K. 10 22. 

2 The Jerahmeelites also appear to be referred to in Is. 2 20 
(see Mole). 

3 A/tie'st . Unt. 185, where, however, Winckler supposes a refer¬ 
ence to Assyria. 

4 We there find r'2 ; in "inri |"ni where 'TO almost 

certainly represents "lintfR, and at once suggests that the 
following word ’"in (which has no 1) is a corrupt dittogram of the 
same N. Arabian name. Certainly ‘Tartessus* docs not suit 
at all. 


TARSHISH, STONE OF 


TARSHISH (i^chn). 1. One of the ‘ seven (?) 
princes’ at the court of Ahasuerus (Esth. I14 MT). 
On the crapcradatos ( aapb & deos ) of see Shethak. 

If the underlying story of the Jewish deliverance is N. 
Arabian (see Purim, 3), ‘ Tarshish ’ probably comes from 
* Asshur ’ or Ashhur. See Tarshish (above), and cp 
Shethar-boznai. 

2. b. Bilhan, of Benjamin (§ 9, ii. [a]), i Ch. 7 10 
(pafitaacLt [B], Oapcreis [AL]). Here, at any rate, 

‘ Asshur ’ or Ashhur is the underlying original. 

‘ Jediael,’ the branch of Benjamin to which ‘ Bilhan ’ belongs, 
certainly comes from ‘Jerahmeel’; so also probably does 
‘ Bilhan ’ itself. Of Bilhan’s sons, Je'ush (son of Aholibamah = 
Jerahmeel, Gen. 36 s) comes from ‘ lshmael,’ ‘Benjamin’ from 
‘ Ben-jerahmeel,’ Ehud (probably) from c**in3 = Tn2N (Bahurim) 
= VNOnT> ‘ Chena’anah * from ‘ Cheniah ’ (cp Coniah)=’yp 
(‘Kenite’), ‘Zethan’ from Sarephath and ‘Ahishahar’ from 
‘Ashhur’ (see Shehariah).* It will be understood’ that the 
ethnics may early have become corrupted, and that the corrup¬ 
tions may soon have attained an independent existence, and 
have become further corrupted. j. K. C. 


TARSHISH, STONE OF J3X), Ezek. 10 9, 

RV m £\ The text of EV has here * the appearance of 

n the wheels was as the colour (ry) of a 

1. occurrences. bery} stone * . the nig . gives a nee dful 

warning (cp Topaz) against trusting this too implicitly. 
More commonly, however, ‘stone’ ( dben) is omitted, 
and the stone referred to is simply called in MT ‘ tar¬ 
shish, ’ in EV ‘beryl.’ Thus in Ezek. 1 16 (nearly = 
10g£) EV has ‘like unto the colour of a beryl* 
(tr'trw and in Cant. 5 14, ‘set with beryl’ 

(ty'iriria ‘Beryl,’ however, lacks justification 

(see Beryl), and in Cant. l . c . RV m £- suggests ‘topaz* 
(see Topaz, end), whilst in Ezek. 2813 AV m £- offers us 
‘ chrysolite,’ thus, as it were, connecting the Old and the 
New Testaments (see Rev. 21 20). 

‘Chrysolite’ rests on the authority of 0 , which, supported by 
Jos. (Ant. iii. 7 5 BJ v. 5 7), Aq. Ezek. 1 16 10 9 Dan. 106 , and Yg. 
(except Ezek. 1 16 Cant. 5 14), thrice (Ex. 28 20 30 13 [36 20I Ezek. 
2813) renders trtrin by xpu<roAi 0 o?(r). It should be added, 
however, that in Ezek. 10 9 0 gives At 0 o? avOpaKos ('71 pN)» and 


that in Ezek. 1 16 Cant. 5 14 it is content to transliterate dapae 1? 
(cp Symm., Theod. Dan. 106 and Theod. Ezek. IO9); also that 
Syrmn. in Ex. 28 20 Ezek. 1 16 10 9 Cant. 5 14 gives vdicivdos (cp 
Vg. Cant. 5 14, and see Jacinth); and that 0 in Dan. 106 gives 
Qdkaaraa. (cp Vg. Ezek. 1 15, and see Tarshish). 

The modern chrysolite is, of course, excluded. There 
remain the ‘ hyaeinthus ’— i.e., the sapphire of the 
,. fl moderns (see Jacinth) —and the topaz, 
2. loentinca- pji n y' s description of the chrysolite 

tions. as * aureo fulgore tralucens’ (//jVS742/.) 
has led some (HIVE®, 334b, Del., Kraetzschmar) to 
identify with the chrysolite of the ancients (see, however, 
Chrysolite). For the hyaeinthus no plausible case can 
be made out. The chrysolite or topaz (?) has found 
some favour because Pliny speaks of a large chrysolite 
from Spain, and Tarshish is generally placed in southern 
Spain. But Pliny also states that chrysolites were found 
in Arabia, and it seems likely (1) that the Hebrews 
would have obtained precious stones chiefly from Arabia, 
and consequently (2) that if the name of the stone under 
consideration were derived from a country, the country 
would be some part of Arabia. Luther’s identification 
of ' tarshish ’ with the turquoise would therefore be 
plausible if the name ‘ tarshish ' could be traced to some 
ancient name of the Wady Maghara in the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, where the turquoise-mines were worked. But 
the mere similarity of names is of course valueless, 
and the Sinaitic turquoises so quickly lose their colour 2 
that they can hardly have been much in requisition. 
We must, therefore, look farther for a clue to the 
meaning of ' tarshish.’ 

Let us then, as we have done already in the case of the 


1 Cp 1 S. 6 19, where the original of 0 's text (note [oc] viol 

TeX°^ tou ) must have run, n*3 *J*j3n '3? 7 ^ 

‘and the Kenites were angry w'ilh the men of Beth-cusham. 
Cp Shimshai. 

2 Ebers, Durch Cosen , 137. 
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mss, pitddh (see Topaz), turn to the Assyrian lexicon. 

It is well known that to the Assyrians the 
A ' . precious stone par excellence was that called 

Assyrian pi m ^ u (etymologically identical with Heb. 
Cimesu? halldmis; see Flint), which is hardly the 
diamond (Del. Prol. 85; Ass. HWB s.v.), but may 
perhaps be the white sapphire. 

Here are two Assyrian passages jgiven by Delitzsch in which 
the name occurs : ‘ Like a ring of elmeSu may I be precious in 
thine eyes,’ and l a carriage whose wheels were of gold and 
elmeSu ’ (cp Ezek. 1 16). It is, at any rate, possible that the 
‘ tarshish-stone ’ should rather be the ‘ halmis-stone,’ 1 and that 
the inferred Hehrew form (Ass. elmtsu) is equivalent to 

the attested form Jtahnal in Ezek. 1 4 27 82 (cp Amber, § 1). 

Probably enough the halmis-stone is referred to again 
in Job 28 180, where rdmoth 7ut-gabi? (v'jn nic*n) should 
perhaps be [']cnxi trsVn, 2 and in v. 19, where ero^n 
should be read for ^13 (see Topaz). 

There is also, however, the possibility that cp{jnn [px] 
or 1 Tarshish [stone],’ is a corruption of rnurx px, 
4 Asshurite stone * or -)?nt^X 'x 4 stone of Ashhur * (cp 
Tarshish, § 7). t. k. c. 


TARSUS (tapcoc. Acts93Q 1X25 223; Ethnic, 
TApceyc. 2 Macc. 430 Acts 9 n 21 39). 

Taporo? (Attic, Tappo?)= 4 wing,’ or ‘feather.’ The town 
was said to have derived its name from a feather which fell from 
the wing of Pegasus (cp Juv. Sat. 3 118); but that was a legend 
based upon an etymological fancy. It is the nn of late coins 
(with Aramaic inscriptions), and is mentioned under the name 
Tarzi by Shalmaneser (black Obelisk Inscr. 4138; Scheil, 
RP(~), 447; Wi. GBA, 196, 256) in the ninth century. For 
stories of its origin, see Ammianus, xiv. 83, and Strabo, 673, and 
on the name cp Jensen, Hittiter u. Armenier 1898, pp. 62 
160 ff. [The Heracles of Tarsus was the Ciiician god Sandan. 
Dio Chrys. calls him the ap\ 17705 of the Tarsians (223), and he 
may be identified with the Baal of Tarsus named on coins. He 
was worshipped by the periodical erection of 4 a very fair pyre ’ 
{ibid.), a rite presumably analogous to that described in the De 
Dea Syria , ch. 49—WRS. See RSi’ 2 ), 377, where Is. 30 33 is 
compared. On Sandan, WRS refers to K. O. Muller in Rhein 
Mus. 1829, and E. Meyer in ZDMG , 1877, pp. 736./C On the 
identification, sometimes proposed, of Tarsus with Tarshish, see 
Tarshish.) 

Tarsus the chief town of Cilicia [7.7'.] was situated 
on the right bank of the ancient Cydnus in the wide 
, and fertile plain between Mt. Taurus and 

* 1 e an the sea, thus commanding the passes 

or y* leading from Cilicia into Lycaonia or 
Cappadocia. Almost necessarily also the route through 
Mt. Amanus into Syria involved passage by Tarsus. 
The city thus at an early date attained importance. 
Xenophon (who uses the plural form, T apaoL) 3 speaks 
of it, in 401 B. c., as a great and prosperous city (7 ro\iv 
fieyaXrjv kclI evdai/mova), the residence of Syennesis the 
king of Cilicia {Anab. 1 2 23). In the time of Alexander 
the Great it was the residence of a Persian satrap, who 
fled on his approach, so that the city surrendered with¬ 
out resistance. Alexander nearly died here from a fever 
aggravated by bathing in the icy waters of the Cydnus 
(Arrian, Anab. 24; cp Paus. viii. 283). After Alex¬ 
ander’s death Tarsus usually belonged to the Syrian 
empire, and under the Seleucid kings Antiochus VII. 
to Antiochus IX. was one of the royal mints. For a 
short time under Antiochus IV. (175-164 B.c.) it bore 
the name ‘Antioch on the Cydnus' (' Xvnbx^i^ ffpbs 
rip KuSpcfi ; Antiochia ad Cydnum) as we find from the 
coins (see Head, Hist. Xumm. 612 f. ). For a time it 
was in the possession of the Ptolemies. 

Coming down to Roman times, we find that in the 
Civil War Tarsus took the side of Cnesar, though it was 
to Pompeius that she owed her liberation from the 
sway of eastern rulers. Caesar in consequence honoured 
the city with a visit, and its name was changed to 

1 t.e.y rt and n. V and D and V ( C P °ld Hebrew script) have 
been confounded. 

2 So, at least, if n in rUDX") represents in Otherwise 

niDXT may spring from 'DX1> which became first 1CX1 and then 
1CXT (with stroke of abbreviation). There is no inducement to 
make rUDX*l come from 'niDyt (the * Ra’amathite stone *). 

3 Pausanias calls it Tapo-ely. Other forms are Tepo-os, or 
&a p<r6«. 


Juliopolis (Caes, Bell. Alex. 66; cp Dio Cass. 4 7 26). 
For this attachment Cassius ordered it to be plundered ; 
but, on the other hand, Antonius rewarded it with 
municipal freedom and exemption from taxes (i.e., it 
became a civitas libera et immunis). Hut none the 
less it was the seat of a convenlus — i.e., periodical 
assizes (cp Acts 19 38) were held within it by the Roman 
governor (Cic. Ep. ad Alt. v. 16 4, etc.), though in 
strict theory a 1 free city ’ was outside the province and 
the governor’s jurisdiction (see further, with reference 
to Tarsus, Philostr. V. Apoll. 1 12, 4 v Tapaois 84 dpa 
ayopav f/yeu ; and Momms.-Marq. Rom. Staatsver7v. 
1 80 n. 3). 1 Like Thessalonica, the legal position of 
which was similar, Tarsus was the headquarters of the 
Roman governor. 

The freedom ( libertas, avTOvofxia) or self-government which 
Tarsus enjoyed is expressly attributed to Antonius (App. Bell. 
Civ. 5 7). It was at Tarsus that Antonius received Cleopatra in 38 
B.c. when she sailed up the Cydnus in the character of Aphrodite 
(Plut. Ant. 25 /.). But others attribute the status to the 
bounty of Augustus (Lucian, Macrob. 21 ; cp Dio Chrysos. 
236 R, kclk€ 1^05 [i.e., Augustus] vp.iv trapeVxe \u>pav vo/xovs 
ti/xtji' fi-ovaiav tov noTap.ov nis 0aA.a<r<r>7? ttjs KaO' airrous, thus 
summing up municipal independence, freedom from taxation 
and control of internal sources of revenue). Probably Augustus 
confirmed in this respect the action of his rival. Note 

that it by no means followed that Paul’s possession of Roman 
citizenship (Acts 22 28) was a consequence of the autonomy 
enjoyed by Tarsus. The citizenship of Tarsus possessed by 
all Tarsians who came within the prescribed conditions, could 
never carry with it Roman citizenship (cp Ramsay, St. Patti 
the TraveUer, 30 /.). 

It is not easy to estimate the influence exerted upon 
the intellectual life of Paul by the peculiar surroundings 

2 NT anC * c “' cumstances which he was placed 

- ' at Tarsus. Tarsus was indeed renowned 

re erences. as a pj ace Q f education under the early 
Empire. Strabo (673) even ranks Tarsus above the 
other two great 4 University cities' of his time for love 
of learning. It was the home of eminent Stoics, like 
Athenodorus the tutor of Augustus, and Nestor, who 
taught Tiberius (Strabo, 674). A remarkable feature 
was that this zeal for learning was not an extraneous 
characteristic, but was due to natives of the city itself 
(Strabo, lx.), so that Tarsus rather sent teachers to the 
rest of the world, then received students therefrom. It 
would doubtless be very satisfactory to have been able 
to trace in Paul’s writings (as, e.g. , in the case of the 
writer of Lk. and Acts) some tinge of Hellenic culture, 
some echo from the lecture-rooms of Tarsus ; but the 
attempt must be abandoned. The three references to 
Hellenic literature (Actsl728 1 Cor. 1532 Tit. I12) by 
no means bear out this imagination, but are merely 
floating sentiments of a popular character. Passages 
like 1 Cor. 1 20 or Col. 28 would hardly favour the 
probability of finding a tinge of classical culture or 
philosophy in Paul. Even the speech in Athens, if its 
historicity is to be accepted as beyond dispute, cannot 
on an unbiassed view' be made to support the somewhat 
extravagant claims made on Paul’s behalf by some 
modern commentators. Seeing that Paul’s teacher 
Gamaliel was inclined to encourage Greek studies, the 
fact that so little trace of such can be found in Paul is 
itself an argument against attaching undue weight to 
the Hellenic influences which surrounded his early life 2 
(see Athens). 

This verdict, on the other hand, by no means implies the 
denial of the formative influences of Tarsian life upon Paul. In a 
city which was in contact, both in the philosophic schools and in 
its harbour, with both the eastern and the western world ; which 
entered intimately into the general life of the Roman provincial 
organisation to which it belonged, but also retained the vestiges 
of that vigorous municipal life which was so characteristically 
Greek—in such a town Paul could not fail to gain that 


1 On the constitution of Tarsus under the Romans, see the 
details given in Dio Chrysos. 2 43 R. 

2 [WRS, EBlty, 23 67 b, presumes that Paul 4 formed no higher 
opinion of the culture of Tarsus than did his contemporary 
Apollonius of Tyana, whose testimony as to the character of 
the citizens {Vit. Ap. 1 7) is confirmed by Dio Chrysostom ' 

He thinks that ‘sensuous Eastern religion had more attraction 
for the inhabitants than the grave philosophy of the Porch.'J 
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familiarity with cosmopolitan ideas, that knowledge of the 
working of complex organisations, and that, grasp of Roman 
ideas and methods, which runs through his life and work. In 
short, it is the Roman, rather than the Greek, that we find in 
Paul. 

After his conversion, Tarsus became once more Paul’s 
home when he was obliged to quit Jerusalem (Aets93o). 
Here he remained until brought by Barnabas to Antioch 
{Acts 11 25). This period of residence and preaching in 
Tarsus and other Cilician towns (cp Gal. I21) extended 
over several years. Doubtless Tarsus was again visited 
on the second missionary tour (Acts 15 41); for the 
Roman road ran from Tarsus through the ‘ Cilician 
Gates,’ in Mt. Taurus, giving access to Lycaonia (cp 
Acts Id 1). Similarly, on the third missionary tour, 
Acts I823 conceals a visit to Tarsus, on which occasion, 
so far as the record goes, Paul looked for the last time 
upon the busy quays and market-squares of his native 
town. 

Tarsus is now Tersus. The ruins of the old town are con¬ 
cealed 15 or 20 feet deep in the silt of the river and no systematic 
excavation has yet been made. See Murray’s Hdbk. to AM 
The chief coin-type resembles that of Antioch f being 
the Tyche of Tarsus sealed, with the river Cydnus swimming 
at her feel. The imperial coinage shows great variety of subject. 
Among the titles are Mrjrp67roAis, 'EAevflepa, Nea>xopos, and Ilpuj-nj 
fjLeytcTTr) /caAAicmj ypap/xaTi /loiArjs. W. J. W. 

TARTAK (prnn; 0AP0AK [BAL]), the god of the 
people of Avvah (imported into Samaria), 2 K. 17 3 1 - 
Perhaps Tartahu, the ‘lance-star’ of the Babylonians 
(cp nmn, ‘lance,’ Job 11 21 ; MT nmn), identified by 
Jensen 1 with Antares, and by Hommel 2 with Procyon, 
and regarded by the Babylonians as the star of the god 
Ninib. By a textual error 3 prnn became irn:. or 
(perhaps better, see Nibhaz) jnm, and by another error, 
similar to that which has duplicated the deity of Sephar- 
vaim, made its way into the text, and was even in one 
form of the text (see 0' ) 1 assigned to the people of the 
imaginary city of Hen A [^.^.] in order to leave Nibhaz 
for the Avvites. 

If, however (cp Succoth-benoth), the colonists of pnDCb 
Shimron, came from the non - Israelite Negeb, both Nibhaz 
(Nihharu V) may be a corruption of Jerahmeel and^Tartak of 
Terah (a distorted form of Jerah = Jerahmeel (see Crit. Bib.'). 

T. K. C. 

TARTAN (jJJlFl ; in 2 K. 0an0an [B], 0Ap0. [A], 
TAN0. [H]; inis. TANA0AN [BN c - a - d - a - al Q*], NA0AN 
N*A], 0 <\p 0 A ; Tharlhan) is an exact reading 

of the familiar Assyrian title, tartan u , turtanu , tartan , 
which occurs in 2 K. 18 17, and Is. 20 1. 

In Assyrian historical times, the Tartan was the 
commaiuler-in-chief of the army, and ranked next to the 
king. 'The office seems to have been duplicated, and 
there was a tartanu imni or ‘tartan of the right,’ as 
well as a tartanu hitneli or ‘tartan of the left.’ In 
later times the title became territorial ; we read of a 
Vartan of Kuminuh, or Commagene. The title is also 
applied to the commanders of foreign armies ; thus 
Sargon speaks of the Tartan Musurai, or Egyptian 
Tartan. The Tartan of 720 B.c. was probably called 
Asur-iska-danin ; in 694 B.C. , Abda’, and in 686 B.C. 
Bel-cmurani, held the title. It does not seem to have 
been in use among the Babylonians. C. H. \v. j. 

TARTARUS, a term for ‘hell’ (so EV text) in 
RV m t r - of 2 Pet. 24. The Greek, however, has rap- 
Tapuxras = eis Taprapov pittas. Sextus Empiricus (about 
200 A. i).), speaking of the expulsion of Kronos by Zeus, 
has KaTerapTapuae. 

Taprapo? occurs twice in Job, viz. («) in 40 15 [20], where, 
however, TeTpanocrii’ ev r <5 rapTapy must be an error for tct. tv 
tw aypai (*o Grabe, ap. Schleusner), the initial rap being ditto- 
graphic, and r (T) miswritten for y (T), and (b), in 41 23 [24], 
where t'ov Se raprapov ttj? apvcrcrov may represent cmn Tplp 
1 the bottom of the ahyss ’ (see Ointment, 3, with n. 1). 

1 Kos mot. 49 ff.\ cp 15053. 

2 Exp. T 9 331 ; GBA 666. 

3 The error may have been partly due to a reminiscence of 
Nergal Oy-i:); mm springs out of mi> 

4 (cat arfipe? aioiveip. €Trotr}(rav TTfV OapdaK <al ot evaioi 
*7roir}crav ttjv e/SAoue£ep. 


Upon Job4l23 [24], among other passages, is based 
the theory that Behemoth and Leviathan [q.v.] 
belong primarily to mythological zoology. Leviathan 
is in fact a reflection of Tiamat, the chaos-dragon (cp 
Dragon, § 7), and, according to one form of the 
creation-myth, was cast into the abyss under ward. 
Bnt Tartaros was not properly a watery abyss ; it had, 
according to the Greek myth, ‘ a gate of brass and a 
threshold of bronze.’ The essential parts of the con¬ 
ception are depth of situation and (of course) darkness. 
Tartaros was 4 as far beneath Hades as heaven is high 
above the earth’ (//. 813^ ; cp Hes. Theog. 807), and 
the Titans are even described as ‘ below Tartaros ’ 
(rous viroTaprapiovs), II. 14 279. Analogous to the fate 
of Kronos and the Titans was the fate of the fallen 
angels, who, according to 2 Pet. 24, were 4 committed 
to pits of darkness ’ {atpoh £6(f>ov l ), having been 4 hurled 
into Tartaros.’ The allusion may be to the passage 
on the punishment of Azazel [7.Z'.] in Enoch 10 , where 
the vigorous Greek version (Syncelltts) gives, fytpfaXe 
avrbv eh rb <tk6to$ . . . Aral IttikoXv^ov abrtp <tk6tos. 
For a more remote parallel see Rev. 20 2. See Abyss ; 
Eschatology, § 89. t. k. c., § 5. 

TASK, TASKMASTER, TASKWORK. See Taxa¬ 
tion, § 5. 

TASSELS Nu. ^38 RV m s-, EV Fringes. 

TATAM (tatam [BL], -mi [A]), Josh.l5 5 9, <5 
Between Kulon and Sores. 

TATNAI, or rather (RV) TATTENAI {'im ; tan 
Oanaioc [L]; Ezra53 0ananai [B], 0A00. [A], 5 u 
0AN0ANAC LB], 0A00ANAC [A], 66 Ao)C6Te [BA! 
V. 13, TAN0ANA1 [B], 0A00ANAI [A]), the 4 governoi 
of the region beyond the river’ (see Government, § 25, 
Ezra 5 3 66), called in 1 Esd. Sisinnes (7.2/.). We 
shall assume here that the present form of the text is 
original (see, however, Crit. Bib., where this and other 
names are disputed). According to Meissner (ZA TIT, 
1897, p. 191 f. ), this Persian official is mentioned in 
neo-Babylonian contracts. Here, in texts of the first 
and third 3'ears of the reign of Darius, is mentioned 
a certain Us-ta-an-ni or Us-ta-nu, satrap of Babylon 
and Syria. The dates agree, and also the titles 
(mm *uy nns. pi hat ebir ndri). The name corre¬ 
sponds to old Pers. Vistana, and appears in a Greek 
form as RiaOavrjs (Arr. iii. 19 4), Icrra^s (Arr. vii. 64), 
and 'Tarav-qs (Herod. 777). On the other hand, 
it is a much easier transition to "jnn from old Pers. 
Thithina (a form assumed by Marq. Fund. 52, and 
E. Meyer, Entst. des. Jud. 32) than from old Pers. 
Vistana, for we have, on Meissner’s hypothesis, to 
suppose that ';nn was corrupted from 'jnu’l. According 
to Arrian, however (vii. 64), there were two con¬ 
temporary persons named respectively Sisines and 
Histanes. May not the document from which the 
name of the Syrian satrap in Ezra and Nehemiah is 
derived have confounded the two names? As to the 
historicity of what is told 11s of Tattenai and Shethar- 
bozenai, we must draw a distinction between the 
narrative and the inserted documents on which the 
narrative is supposed to be based. According to Well- 
hausen {GGA 1897, no. 2), the official correspondence is 
but an invention for dramatic effect. Sisines (Tatnai), 
for instance, attempted to get the building of the temple 
interrupted, and failed. But the Jewish writers had no 
access to official archives. The same view is taken by 
Kosters ( Herstel , 29). Marquart, however {Fund. 
49), thinks that the 1 kernel ’ of the decree of Darius 
may be genuine, whilst Meyer {Entst. des Jud. 41-53) 
maintains that the documents are almost entirely 
genuine, and the narrative therefore in the highest 

1 Cp Jude 6, vjto £ 6 <f>ov, ‘under darkness’ (cp Enoch 10 5, 
above). The reading treipai? (‘chains’) is not accepted by 
editors (see Var. Bible), though both Jude band the foundalion- 
passage in Enoch speak of bonds. 
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degree trustworthy. The only passage in the docu¬ 
ments to which this scholar takes exception is Ezra G12 a, 
which is certainly not the language appropriate to an 
imperial decree. This criticism seems hardly keen 
enough. Even the name Sisincs, on which Meyer 
relies so much, is very doubtful, and Kosters’ and 
Wellhausen’s criticisms are not altogether baseless. Cp 
Ezra-Nehemiaii, § 6. t. k. c. 


TAXATION 1 AND TRIBUTE 

The modern sheikh (§ 1). Tithe (§ 9./C). 

Religious dues (§ 2). Firstlings (§§ 11-13). 

Monarchical idea (§ 3). Levitical cities (§ 14). 

Political taxation (§§ 4-7). Expenses of worship (§ 15). 

Sanctuary dues (§ 8). Priests’ revenue (§§ 16-18). 

The nomads of the Arabian desert know nothing of 
tax or tribute, either to their sheikhs or to Allah ; so far 
1 The ' nc ^ eec * fr° m finding a source of revenue in 
modern P co P^ e * llle sheikhs are under obligation 
. ., , to spend their own private fortune for the 
8 1C1 ' public good. It is expected of a sheikh that 

he entertain strangers and visitors better and more 
sumptuously than an ordinary member of the tribe 
possibly can ; his duty is to support the poor and to 
share what he has with his friends (Burckhardt, Notes 
on the Bedouins, 1830). Often enough it happens that, 
even with a rich sheikh, this ends in poverty; but a 
reckless hospitality always brings high repute. The 
means for such hospitality have to be found in war and 
pillage. The Syrian towns and villages on the borders 
of the settled land have to pay their regular * brother¬ 
hood ’ {/jjtwwe) to the Bedouins. By ancient custom a 
special share of the booty taken in war falls to the 
commander ; he has the first choice, and in old 
Arabia was entitled to a fourth of the whole. In ancient 
Israel the practice was similar. The only due, if we 
may so call it, falling to the chief is a larger share of 
the spoil ; Gideon, for example, receives the golden 
‘crescents’ of the Midianites (Judg. 824; cp 530). 
David sends his share in the spoil (salat, t&v 

<tkv\<jov~) from the Amalekite raid in presents to his 
friends in Judah (1 S. 30 26 f ). 

The offerings also which were presented to the god 
did not originally come under the category of dues 
which were demanded and had to be 


2. Religious 
dues. 


paid. When a beast from the flock or 
herd was slaughtered, there was no 
question of a definite tax or tribute ; it was a case 
of voluntary giving. Indeed in the most ancient 
Semitic ritual the notion of giving to a deity at all has 
no place, or at best only a very subordinate one ; the 
root-idea being that the blood poured out and the 
sacrificial meal are fitted to renew and strengthen 
sacramentally the mystic bond in which the deity and his 
worshippers are united (on this subject cp Sacrifice). 

A solitary exception would seem to be found in the 
paschal offering. Following Wellhausen (Pro/.W) and 
Robertson Smith (Rel. SemA^, 463 f .), most recent 
scholars explain it as an offering of the firstborn of the 
flock. If this be right, its character as a due payable 
to the deity can hardly be denied ; and it is certain that 
the paschal offering was, in the later period at least, so 
regarded. Robertson Smith, indeed ( loc . cit .), seeks the 
original explanation of this sacrifice of firstlings in another 
region of thought; the exact parallel to the sacrifice of 


1 The verb he'erik (T*]^$) is rendered * tax ’ in 2 K. 23 35 EV; 
in Lev. 278 12 ‘value,’ and 27 14 ‘estimate.’ The subst. 'erck 
OE*) I s * taxation 'in 2 K. 23 35 ; it occurs frequently in P 
(Lev. 27 3 Nu. 18 18, etc.), where RV regularly has ‘estimation.’ 
For the ‘raiser of taxes,’Dan. 11 20, ndges (£?Ji), cp Exactor. 

On the ‘ taxing, RV ‘ enrolment ’ (airoypa^-q), of Lk. 2 2 Acts 
*>37, C P Quirinius, Judas, 10. The verb a7roypa(f>e<r6ai occurs 
in Lk. 2135 Heb. 12 23 ; airoypafaiv in 1 Esd. 830 (©H in ©ba 
an-b ypa(f)T}S, see Swete). 

2 salat is also npovofiri, e . g ., in Nu. 31 32, and apirayr) [BRA] 
in Is. 10 2. For other terms used see Spoil. 
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the firstlings of cattle he finds, not in the yearly offering 
of the first-fruits of the field generally, but in the law of 
Lev. 1923 ff., according to which the fruits of a newly 
planted field for the first three years may not be eaten. 

‘ The characteristic feature of this ordinance, from which 
its original meaning must be deduced, is the taboo on 
the produce of the first three years, not the offering at 
the temple paid in the fourth year.' This same con¬ 
ception of a taboo is what he finds underlying the 
sacrifice of the firstlings of the flock. That which is 
taboo has supernatural attributes which forbid its being 
appropriated to common uses. This character of taboo 
attached, he thinks, in the oldest times, in a certain 
measure to all domestic animals, and naturally there¬ 
fore in an intensified degree to the firstborn. It 
is, however, hardly necessary to have recourse to this 
line of explanation. Certainly no other instance of an 
offering of firstlings besides the passover can be adduced 
for the earliest Hebrew period before the settlement in 
Canaan. And the passover itself, as is shown in more 
detail elsewhere (Feasts, § 2, Passover, §§ 9-11) was 
not originally, or before the settlement, a sacrifice of the 
firstborn. The passover ritual points clearly to the 
contrary, and shows that under this sacrifice lay the 
same fundamental ideas as under all the other sacrifices, 
namely, that the blood of the victim was to renew the 
communion with the deity, and thereby, in this 
particular instance, be a powerful protective against 
pestilence and the like. It was only in the course of 
the subsequent development that the passover was 
brought into connection with the sacrifice of the first¬ 
born, or sought to be explained as such. 

As already said, the sacrifice of the firstborn cannot 
be proved, in the Hebrew domain, for the oldest 
period ; all the probabilities point rather to the other 
conclusion—that it was a secondary development ; out 
of the custom of offering the first-fruits of the field arose 
the other of offering those of the flock and of the herd, 
and here accordingly we have only the extension to 
animals and men of the deity’s original claim to be 
presented annually with the first-fruits of the field. 

The entire conception of sacrifice as being a tribute 
due to God is in Hebrew religion subsequent to the 
settlement in Palestine, and on internal evidence must 
be regarded as impossible in the earlier time, for it had 
its origin in the complete revolution in the idea of God 
which followed upon the settlement. The tribal and 
national god became thereby a territorial god, and thus 
came into the position which the Canaanites had as¬ 
signed to their Baal; he himself became the 4 baal,’ 
that is, ‘lord’ of the land,—in the sense, especially, 
that he was lord of the soil, and that the produce of the 
soil was regarded as his gift (see Baal). I'll is whole 
view of the deity as the bestower of all the gifts of 
nature is, it is obvious, possible only for an agricultural 
people. As soon as this view had become the prevailing 
one, however, the next step was exceedingly simple, 
nay, it was inevitable ; thanks were offered to the deity 
for the gifts of the soil, and lie was acknowledged as the 
giver by having the firstlings and the best of the fruits 
of the earth returned to him in sacrifice. The Canaan¬ 
ites had already come to this view of their offerings, 
and the Israelites took it over from them, as we see 
very specially in their adoption of the originally 
Canaanite yearly festivals. All these festivals are agri¬ 
cultural in character : they are intimately associated 
with harvest, and the idea they express is that the 
harvest is sanctified by the festal offering. 

In the further development in Israel a new thought 
came to be added. Once the monarchy had become 

„ , . , established, the monarchical idea was 

3. Monarchical app|ied to Yahwfe also , and he was 

idea,. thought of as the supreme king of his 

people (cp Messiah, Molech). But among the rights 
of kings one of the first was that of levying tax and 
tribute ; and, as we shall see later, it was exercised very 
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early (David, Solomon); cp Government, § 19. A 
main duty of subjects was and is the payment of the 
king’s dues ; this principle was applied to the deity and 
to his worship in sacrifice, as soon as he came to be 
regarded as the king of his people. How nearly related 
are the two things—secular taxation and sacred tribute 
—is instructively shown by the instance quoted by 
Robertson Smith {Rel. SemA-K 246) ; at Tyre tithes 
were paid to Melkarth as ‘ king of the city.' The same 
thing is seen in the motives assigned for sacrifice bv the 
later Hebrews. The offerings brought voluntarily to 
the altar are regarded as a tribute to the deity on quite 
the same footing as the presents voluntarily brought to 
an earthly king. To the sacrifices offered during the 
Hebrew monarchy equally apply the words of Homer : 

5 u>pa deovs irddei , d&p aidoiovs (SaaiXrjas. 


One does not come into the king's presence empty- 
handed (Judg. 317/ 1 S. 10 27), but, if one has aught to 
ask, brings a gift of homage ; so, in like manner, when 
one ‘seeks the face' of God (Mai. 18 ). Precisely 
similar is the ancient Greek conception of sacrifice as 
being the tribute and homage due to the divinity on 
whom a man is dependent (Nagelsbach, Homerische 
Theologie , 186). In the last resort, the offering comes 
to be expressly called ‘ a gift ’ to the deity ; mmhcih 
(Gen. 43/. 1 S. 217, and often) or korbdn. 

Such in general is the course of the development. 
As to the development in detail of taxation and tribute 
as political institutions the deficiency of 


4. Political 
taxation: 
Saul. 


our sources leaves us very much in the 


special dues levied by him ; he had no 
capital and no special court, but lived on his ancestral 
holding at Gibeah. Nor had he any state officials to 
govern the land under his orders and receive their pay 
from him. We may take it for granted as self-evident 
that, in accordance with ancient custom, he claimed and 
received his special share of the spoils of war, as we are 
expressly told that David at a later time did (2S. 811 
I230). We hear of gifts of homage, as, for example, 
when he was elected to be king (1 S. 10 27), or when his 
favour was specially sought (iS. I620). It is easily 
conceivable that this source of income, added to the 
revenue derived from his property at Gibeah, may have 
been amply sufficient for the modest requirements of 
his throne. At any rate, it is not safe to draw from 
what is said in 1 S. 17 25 strict inferences as to the exist¬ 
ence of certain specified exactions in Saul’s day. The 
passage promises freedom from taxation to the slayer of 
the giant and to his house, thus presupposing the exist¬ 
ence of fixed taxes. But this is evidence only for the 
much later period of the author, or editor, to whom it 
appeared self-evident that such must have arisen as soon 
as a monarchy had come into being. The same obser¬ 
vation applies to the so-called * manner ’ or constitution 
of the monarchy as set forth to the people by Samuel 
(1 S. 810^, esp. v. 15), where also taxes, and, in 
particular, tithes of the field and the vineyard are 
mentioned. 

Under David, and still more under Solomon, we see 
the system growing. Under David, in addition to 
_ the king’s share of booty (2S. 1 10 T 2 30), 

5. David, p rom j nence i s given to the tribute received 
Solomon. f rom su bjugated peoples (1 K. 5 1 [ 4 21] 2 K. 
34), and the voluntary gifts of subjects still continued to 
come in (1 K. IO25). We may, nevertheless, conjecture 
with some degree of probability that David’s numbering 
of the people (2S. 24 1 f) was connected with the levy¬ 
ing of taxes, and was intended to be used in regulating 
their incidence and the exaction of military service. 
The duties of the ‘governors’ (c'^xp, ntsibim, EV 
‘ garrisons,' 2 S. 814) also, whom he set over conquered 
territory, must essentially have consisted in the collection 
of tribute. We are expressly told, at all events, that 
this was the object of Solomon’s division of the kingdom 
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into districts. If the text (1 K. 4 7-19) is correct, it 
would seem that the king’s own tribe (Judah) was 
exempt from dues and imposts (but see Government, 

§ 19). However this may be, the purpose of the 
division is given with substantial correctness in the text 
as it stands (see special articles on the names of the 
‘officers’). The statement that each ‘officer’ (or 
‘ prefect’) had to provide victuals for the king and his 
household for a month in the year may owe its form to 
a desire to show the glory of Solomon’s court; but in 
substance the narrative is undoubtedly correct : the 
chief object of the division into districts had reference 
to taxation, and in connection with this to the ‘ task 
work ’ or personal service which was exacted (1 K. 525). 
We also hear that Solomon levied toll on the caravans 
travelling by the trade-routes through the kingdom 
(1 K. 10 15). The complaint made by the people after 
his death leaves the impression that his system of taxes, 
besides being grievous in itself, was objected to as some¬ 
thing new and unaccustomed. 

We find hardly any other references to regular taxes 
in pre-exilic times ; but the ‘king’s mowings’ are men- 
_ , tioned in Am. 7 1 (see Government, § 19; 

6. La er yj OWINGS . anc j on t h e text, Locusts). 
m 6 s * From the fact that in post-exilic times tithe 

appears from the first as an established institution, 
we may perhaps infer that it was of pre-exilic origin. 
The narrator of 1S. 814/ regards it as an ancient 
institution. With this would harmonise the fact that 
Am. 44 knows of a tithe paid to the sanctuary. For 
the rest, in the ideal state as constructed by Ezekiel 
we find no such thing as taxes ; the prince maintains 
his court and officers out of the revenue of the princely 
domains. He gives the princely domain to his officers 
in fief. This aiso is an arrangement which we may 
unhesitatingly presume to have existed in the earlier 
times (1 S. 812). A property-tax was imposed only for 
extraordinary emergencies, not regularly (2 K.2335). 
See Government, § 20 . 

In post-exilic times a heavy tribute was exacted, of 
course, by all the overlords of the country. Unfortu- 

„ _ , ... nately we arc without information as to 

7. Post-exilic. the nature of the taxes or how lhey 

were levied. O11 the latter point, however, it is practi¬ 
cally self-evident that the Persian rulers, like the Syrian 
and Roman after them, availed themselves of the local 
Jewish administrations for assessment and collection. 
The land as such paid, doubtless, a definite composition 
as tribute. Moreover, when it had a governor of its 
own, the community had also to pay for his support, 
as well as make a contribution towards that of the resident 
Persian official in Samaria under whom it was placed. 
That these burdens were not trifling can be seen from 
such a passage as Neh. 5 14 : the governor drew 40 
shekels a day besides what the 4 rulers ’ and their sub¬ 
ordinates extorted from the people. If we find a 
Nehcmiah in public discourse to the people characteris¬ 
ing this as severely oppressive and taking merit and 
credit to himself for having drawn nothing from the 
people, but on the contrary, having met all charges out 
of his own private means, we may safely conclude that 
the pressure of these dues was not regarded as light. 

Besides these direct taxes were the indirect ones 
levied by the Persian court : rents, customs, tolls, etc. 
(Ezra 4 13 20 724); unfortunately, we arc very in¬ 
sufficiently informed as to the meaning of the various 
technical expressions here. 1 

Over and above these were the requirements of the 
internal administration, and even if these may on the 

1 [Of the three terms in Ezra 4 13 20 724 (Bibl. Aram.), 
mindah (mjO, AV ‘toll,’ RV ‘tribute’) is quite general, a tax 
for every one (Ass. mandattu ), held 0^2, AV ‘ tribute, so RV 
‘custom’), lit. what is brought (Ass. biltu = \A'2')* an< l hdhxk 
OjVn, AV ‘custom’), a ‘toll’(so RV) exacted of travellers. 
From the Ass., also, comes Aram, maksa, * toll,’ and ttidkcsd , 
‘ toll-gatherer ’ (publican).] 
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whole have been relatively light, nevertheless the 
maintenance of the temple, of the sacrificial system, and 
of the priests and Levites, must have cost considerable 
sums. The voluntary gifts of worshippers were not 
enough, and soon (under Ezra; cp Xeh. 1033/.)a 
fixed poll-tax, besides other payments in kind, had to 
be established (see below, § 15). On other accounts, 
also, heavy demands were from time to time made on 
the community, as, for example, for temple restoration 
and wall-building; in the latter connection also in 
the form of corvte , even if in both cases, as it would 
seem, the voluntary character of the service was formally 
retained. 

The priests and Levites, and the whole personnel of the 
temple, were declared wholly exempt from taxation by decree 
of the king of Persia to Ezra (Ezra 7 24). On the rest of the 
people the burden of taxation pressed ail the more heavily as 
the community, broadly speaking, was a poor one. Thus, in 
Nehemiah’s time, the complaint was raised by many that in 
order to pay their taxes they had been compelled to borrow 
money and mortgage their property, thus coming into great 
straits (Neh. 5 4./). 

Nor did matters improve after Alexander, in the 
days of the Seleucids and Ptolemies. The principal 
burden was the poll tax (Jos. Ant. xii. 4 i) of which we 
learn more particularly from (Ps.-) Aristotle ( Oeconom . 
ii. I4) that in the Syrian kingdom, as distinguished 
from the Egyptian-Roman, it was, strictly speaking, a 
kind of trade-tax, a percentage that varied according to 
the nature of the work and the means of the individual, 
not a persona] tax, uniform and unchanging. 1 

In addition to this there were now also other taxes, 
presumably indirect, which Josephus ( Ant . xii. 33) refers 
to but does not name. A characteristic example of 
the manner in which new dues arose out of voluntary 
gifts is seen in the crown tax which grew out of the 
voluntary gift to the sovereign of a golden crown of 
honour. The priesthood of Jerusalem were exempted 
from all such dues and tribute from the time of Anti- 
ochus the Great (Jos, A?it. xii. 33). 

The method of collecting was by farming to the 
highest bidder (Jos. Ant. xii. 4 i/s 1 Macc. 11 28 13 15) 
and, indeed, according to the same authority (loc. cit.), 
the taxes of each individual city were let from year to 
year. Elsewhere it appears that there were also farmers- 
general of taxes for the whole land (see below). This 
system was widely spread throughout the whole of 
antiquity, and was adopted also under the Roman 
Empire. Even at present it is in the Turkish Empire 
the usual method of raising certain dues. The advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of the system can easily be 
seen in actual operation there. That it is the least 
favourable of all for the taxed needs no showing ; at all 
times the farmers have known how to enrich themselves 
at the expense of the taxed, since any surplus naturally 
falls to them. 

A classical instance, in fact, is one that comes to us from 
Juda;a. A certain Joseph b. Tobia, who, it ought to be men¬ 
tioned, had the reputation of being very lenient with his own 
countrymen, had acquired the taxing rights under Euergetes 
and Philopator by bidding twice as much as any other com¬ 
petitor, and paid the (for those times) enormous yearly sum of 
16,000 talents, nevertheless accumulating vast wealth during his 
twenty-two years' tenure. 

The question of immunity from taxes played a great 
part, naturally, from the Maccabsean period onwards, in 
all the dealings between the Jewish leaders and their 
Syrian overlords; it was more or less identical with 
the entire question of dependence or independence. 
Jonathan was able to secure immunity from Demetrius 
IT. (1 Macc. 11 34-37 ; see Israel, § 26), but this privi¬ 
lege does not seem to have been long maintained, for 
at a later date Simon had to demand it anew for all 
time to come (cp Israel, § 78). We are unable to 

1 It has been recently maintained by Willrich ( Judaica , 1900, 
pp. 52-58) that under the Seleucids the poll-tax was still a thing 
unknown, that it was not introduced until the time of Augustus. 
As against this, see the evidence marshalled in Schurer, 
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say, it must be added, how great a relief, if any, this 
meant for the subjects concerned. Fundamentally, it 
meant nothing more than a change in the taxing 
authority ; the continued wars in any case were 
enormously costly. 

When the country became tributary to the Romans 
(Jos. Ant. xiv. 44 BJ i. 76 ) they at once took in hand 
the system of taxation. Gabinius divided the country 
into five districts—probably taxation areas after their 
usual practice in subject provinces (Schurer, GJl ( 3 >, 
1 340 ; cp Israel, § 85)— in which the local authorities 
were at the same time the leviers of taxes. Here also 
Caesar showed his friendly disposition towards the Jews 
by respecting the sabbatical year as regarded taxation. 
The Roman census and the Roman system of taxation 
as a whole do not seem, however, to have been intro¬ 
duced for some considerable time, the raising of the 
taxes being left in the hands of the native authorities. 
Herod the Great, at least, paid sometimes (whether 
always is doubtful) a definite tribute to the Romans, but 
as regarded the raising of this sum he could exercise 
independent authority as rex socius. Thus, he could 
remit taxes wholly or in part (Jos. Ant. xv. 10 4 xvi. 2 s 
xvii. 2 i). We nowhere hear of a Roman tax during 
his reign (cp Israel, § 87, end). The situation changed 
when, after the time of Herod and Archelaus, the land 
was administered by procurators; the Roman taxes, 
including the personal tax of the census, were now 
introduced. The new division of the land into eleven 
toparchies, like that formerly made by Gabinius (see 
above) doubtless had reference primarily to taxation. 
The procurators levied these taxes through native com¬ 
missions. The indirect taxes were now also farmed to 
the publicans (see Publican). From the NT (Lk. 19 1 
and elsewhere ; cp Jos. BJ ii. 14 4) we learn that these 
were mostly Jews ; intelligibly enough, they were not 
popular : in the NT ‘ publican ’ and ‘ sinner' are 
virtually synonymous (cp Israel, § 90). 

On the whole subject of Roman taxation see Schurer, GJVfi\ 
1 5 08 ff. an d the copious literature there referred to; cp Qui- 
rinius, § 2 / 


Sanctuary dues fall under two categories : (1) the 
regular offerings at the sanctuary prescribed by custom 
« qnnM-unrv or b - v law; ( 2 ) the occasional gifts 
dues ^ which the priests received for their ser¬ 
vices on each sacrificial occasion. 

As for the first of these two classes, it has been 
already observed that in the old times no other dues 
were known beyond the offerings themselves, as also 
that it was only in a secondary way that the offerings 
assumed the character of dues. To this class of dues, 
in the strict sense of the word—that is to say, regular 
offerings definitely fixed by custom or law, as distin¬ 
guished from free gifts presented on all or any of the 
various occasions of public or private life—belong the 
offerings of the first-fruits of the ground and of the 
firstlings of cattle. To both these Yah we from an 
early date set up, so to say, a legal claim. 

Even in the oldest decalogue (Ex. 34 26 J) it is made 
a legal injunction that the Israelites are to bring to 
Yahwe ' the best, the first-fruits of thy ground’ (n'trtn 
Hi33, irpwToyevrjfMTa). 1 The Book of the 


Covenant (Ex. 2229 [28]) has the ordinance : 4 thou shalt 
not delay (to offer) thine abundance and the best of thy 
winepress ’ ; the exact meaning of the expression is 
doubtful, 2 but the idea of first-fruits is not directly con- 


1 Bikkftrtm being always a relative idea, it makes little 
material difference whether we translate ‘ the best, that is to 
say, the first-fruits of the ground,’ or 4 the best of the first-fruits 
of the ground.’ Still, as in v. 22 (cp 23 16) the harvest festival 
is designated as the feast of first-fruits, the expression bikkurint 
ought, doubtless, to be taken as referring to the first-fruits that 
are offered and not to the first-fruits generally, and thus equiva¬ 
lent to resith. 

2 On the meaning of SjJ’On see the commentaries 0 

has arrapxa? aAan/05 xal Arjvov, thus taking it to mean the first- 
fruits. Doubtless it was led to this rendering by the parallel 
clause : 4 lhy firstborn son shalt thou give unto me,' etc. 
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tained in the words themselves at any rate, and neither 
is the injunction in substance quite the same as that of 
the old decalogue. There only the first-fruits of the 
held are spoken of, whilst here, in all probability, oil 
and wine also are intended ; there an offering to God 
at the harvest festival is intended, here no such fixed 
date is given. Most probably the two laws were in¬ 
tended to run concurrently ; alongside of the precept to 
offer the first-fruits of the harvest at the harvest festival 
stood the other injunction not to be niggardly towards 
Yahwe with the fulness wherewith he had blessed floor 
and press. 

Nothing is said as to the amounts of such offerings. 
Apart from the offerings definitely provided for in the 
ritual of the old feasts, it is clear that the amount of 
first-fruits to be offered was left to the free will of the 
individual offerer. In particular, JE has no hint that 
at that early date it was already the custom to give to 
God the tenth part of the produce. Not until D is this 
expressly laid down by law. As the taxes and tributes 
payable to the king were, throughout, of older date than 
those payable to the temple, so also the tithe was first 
of all exacted by the state, and not till afterwards took 
its place among the dues of the sanctuary. 

Indeed, in the time of the old decalogue and of the 
book of the covenant there is as yet no word of dues at 
all in the strictest sense of the word, but only of definite 
offerings fixed by custom. Men offered the first-fruits 
to Yahwe in sacrifice, and in the sacrificial meal became 
Yahwe*s guests. This custom is presupposed in D as 
still maintaining its ancient standing (see below). 
Accordingly we have not in D, as in later times, to do 
with a tax designed to fill the temple treasury, to defray 
the cost of the temple worship, and the like. The 
maintenance of the temple in Jerusalem, and of the 
regular worship there, was the king’s affair; the priests 
derived their income from the offerings that were brought 
(see below, § 16), and thus there was no occasion for levy¬ 
ing on behalf of the temple any regular dues over and 
above such voluntary offerings as might be made at the 
sanctuary (cp 2 K. 12 s^). Further, in bringing his 
first-fruits the idea in the mind of the pious Israelite in 
early times was not at all that Yahwe had a claim to 
the fruits as being the giver of them ; his action was 
dictated by the consideration that his whole harvest, 
and all the bread which he enjoyed from year to year, 
was pure and hallowed only if some part of it had been 
received by Yahwe. It is one of the heavy punishments 
with which the nation is threatened by Hosea, that in 
its exile Israel shall have only ' bread of mourners' to 
eat, bread that is unclean, inasmuch as no portion of it 
can be brought into the house of Yahwe (Hos. 94). 

The sanctuary tithe is first met with in Am. 44, which 
passage show's that in the northern kingdom it was 
. . customary, in the yearly pilgrimages to the 
9 . iltne. sanctimr y, j n addition to the daily offering 
to bring tithes on the third day. The narrative of E, 
dating from somewhere about the same period, tells of 
Jacob’s vow to pay the tithe at the sanctuary at Bethel 
(Gen. 28 22). 

L) makes it quite evident that the tithe intended 
simply means the first-fruits, of w'hich the proportion, 
roughly speaking, of a tenth had been gradually fixed 
bv custom. For in Deuteronomy ( ] 4 22 ff .) it is enjoined 
that the produce of the field (corn, wine, oil! is to be 
tithed ; but, exactly as in the earlier time (see above, § 8), 
in such a manner that this tithe is not to be paid, so to 
say, into the sanctuary, but simply to be laid out in a 
sacrificial meal at the sanctuary. Should the distance 
from Jerusalem, however, be so great as to make it 
impossible to carry thither the tithe in kind, then ( v . 25 f. ) 
• thou shalt turn the tithe into money and carry the 
money with thee and go to the place which Yahwe will 
choose, and there thou shalt bestow' the money for 
whatever thou desirest, oxen or sheep, or wine or 
strong drink, or whatsoever thy soul asketh of thee, and 


thou shalt eat it there before Yahw& thy God, and 
rejoice, thou and thy household and the Levite that is 
within thy gates.* Now, this tenth is actually called the 
first-fruit ( resith , rretn) in Dt. 2O2, and is accompanied 
by a further regulation as regards ritual, which may 
very well have been in accordance w ith ancient custom, 
although the text itself appears to be a later addition 
(see Stcuernagel, ad loc.)\ the regulation, namely, that 
the Israelite who makes the offering is to put a small 
portion of the tithe into a basket, and set it down before 
the altar of Yahwe, and in doing so to make use of a pre¬ 
scribed form of prayer. 

Along with these general regulations regarding the 
tithe D gives also a special one for the tithe of every 

10 Third vear thircl year ( 1428 /) : uver >' third >' car 
* tithe ^ ent ‘ re t ‘ t ^ e * s to ^ ex P en( I ec i at 

home on the poor and indigent, in 
which category the Levite also is included in D, no part 
of it being applied to a sacrificial meal in the sanctuary. 
In devoting the tithe to this purpose, also, a special 
prayer is to be used, which is given in Dt. 20 12^ 
This tithe constitutes one of the main sources of income 
of the rural priesthood (see below, § 17). This shows 
that by ‘ the third year ' we are to understand not a fixed 
date holding good for the whole country, but a relative 
one, falling differently in different places or with different 
families, yet always in such a way that every year some 
portion of the Israelite nation was paying its ‘ tithe of 
the third year ’ for the poor and similar objects. It is a 
debatable question whether by this tenth of the third 
year we are to understand a second tithe every third 
year over and above the yearly tithe that has already 
been spoken of. The precept was interpreted in this 
sense by ©, which gives ‘ the second tithe’ (rd detirepov 
itnbi Karov) for ib’ycn rush ‘in the year of tithing,’ in 
Dt. 2Gi2, and the same view is taken by some modern 
scholars (e.g *, Steuernagel). For various reasons, 
however, it seems highly improbable. In the first 
place, we should have expected in the text of the law 
some kind of explicit indication that quite another tithe 
than the preceding—a second tithe, in fact—is being 
spoken of; but of this there is no hint. Moreover, the 
imposition of a due of two-tenths of the whole produce 
of the field over and above the various payments exigible 
by the state would be something quite unusual and 
unheard of, and not at all in harmony with the general 
spirit of Deuteronomy. It is not permissible to evade 
this argument by answering that the yearly tithe paid in 
Jerusalem was not a tenth reckoned with any precision. 
The exact opposite would seem to be the fact, if it is 
remembered that the ‘renewal* in D, as contrasted with 
the old law, consisted precisely in this, that for a sacri¬ 
ficial offering to be made at discretion was substituted 
an offering of which the amount was precisely deter¬ 
mined by law, and that amount fixed at one-tenth of the 
total produce. 


A later decision in Dt. 18 4 further enacts that the 
priest has a claim to the best of the corn, the wine, and 
the oil, as well as of the sheep-shearing ; over and above 
the tithe the relit h also. This again is not in the spirit 
of D, which regards the resith and the tithe as identical 
(see above, § 8). We have here again an expression 
of the growing claims of the priests, who in other direc¬ 
tions also were dissatisfied with the revenues assigned 
to them by D (see below', § 13). 

The course of the development of the offering of the 
firstlings ran parallel with that of the offering of first- 
. ... fruits. For its origin, see above, § 2. 

11 . Firstlings. j aw 0 f t j^ 0 ]der decalogue in Ex. 

3419 f runs, 4 every firstborn is mine, and all the cattle 
that is male, the firstlings of ox and sheep. But the 
firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with a sheep, or, 
if thou wilt not redeem it, then thou shalt break its neck. 
All the firstborn of thy sons thou shalt redeem.’ The 
expression ptter rihem (ern means the first offspring 
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of the mother, not the earliest of the animals born year 
after year {cp YVRS Rel. Sem. 462 f .). Here, accord¬ 
ingly, even at this early date the demand is extended to 
human beings and to animals that cannot be offered in 
sacrifice. This is, in point of fact, however, quite 
secondary ; the original precept had reference only to 
sacrificial animals. For it may be taken as certain that 
genuine Yahwism was always opposed to human sacri¬ 
fices, and therefore that in the law of the redemption of 
the human firstborn we are to see not a toning down of 
an ancient custom which had demanded human sacrifice, 
but only an expedient for extending the precept relating 
to firstlings so as to include men and non-sacrificial 
animals. \Ye should also take note of the parallelism 
with the first-fruits of the ground, and consider how 
opposed to such sacrifices is the entire character of the 
sacrificial system in ancient Israel so far as we know it. 
Literary analysis also show's that the words in question 
are secondary. In the original ten short words (see 
Decalogue, col. 1050) the precept probably ran, 4 every 
first birth is mine’—a law which, as matter of course, 
applied only to animals capable of being offered. See 
further, Firstborn ; Sacrifice, § 3; also Isaac, 
§ 4 - 

In the Book of the Covenant also, Ex. 2229 [28], the 
claim to the human firstborn is made ; but here, too, 
the originality of the clause is highly questionable. To 
begin with, the position of the firstborn of men—between 
the fruits of the field and offerings from the herd—is 
remarkable. Moreover, it would be unnatural to under¬ 
stand the requirement literally ; it must be supplemented 
by the precept of redemption ; but this highly important 
point is not mentioned, although in view of the inclina¬ 
tion occasionally shown by the people to offer human 
sacrifices, it could hardly be omitted as too self-evident. 
With reference to offerings of the firstborn there is added 
the further detail that the animals are to be sacrificed 
on the eighth day after birth. 

We know not at what date it was that the law relating 
to human firstborn first became general. The deutero- 
_ nomistic passage in Ex. 13 n/*. presupposes 
n ‘ it as a settled custom. D itself (Dt. 14 23 
15 i 9 ) has nothing to say on the subject; D plainly has 
no intention of laying down a complete law about offer¬ 
ings of firstborn, but only of settling points where 
traditional custom had necessarily to be departed from 
in consequence of the centralisation of worship. The 
chief stress accordingly is laid upon the injunction that 
this offering is to be made year by year at the place 
which Yahwe will choose. This, but still more the 
further command not to do any work with the firstling 
of cattle or to shear the firstling of the flock (Dt. 15 20 [19]), 
shows that, according to the intention of D, the animal 
was not to be offered exactly on the eighth day after 
birth. That the offering of the firstborn was to be made 
precisely at the Passover feast is nowhere expressly laid 
down ; but the connection into which the two are brought 
in the narrative of the exodus (Ex. 13 n ff.) shows that 
their union had already been accomplished at the time 
when that account was written '(cp Passover). Since 
blemished animals could not be offered in sacrifice it is 
enjoined that they are to be consumed as ordinary food 
under the same conditions as those applied to ordinary 
slaughtering in D (Dt. 152i ff.). Substitution, or re¬ 
demption of such animals, is not required ; but this does 
not exclude the possibility that the custom nevertheless 
existed, since D, as already remarked, does not start 
with the intention of giving a complete law on this 
subject. From all these considerations it is plain that 
here also there is no question of a 4 due ’ in the strict 
sense of that word, but only of an offering. Like the 
first-fruits so also ought the firstlings to be set apart for 
a sacrificial meal in which of course the priest has his 
usual share (see below, § 16). 

It is on this last point that P makes a characteristic 
change affecting principle ; all offerings of firstlings are 
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' now, for the first time, converted into simple dues pay- 
13 In P a ^ e to the P r i ests * the fixed offerings become 
* * mere taxes. Even Ezekiel (4430) had de¬ 

manded for the priests the first of all firstlings of every¬ 
thing {Sb n'e : «n). But the Priestly Code claims 

not merely a portion but the whole of the firstlings for 
the priests ; all the first-fruits of corn, wine, and oil are 
handed over by Yahwe to the priests (Nu. 18 ff. ). The 
entire tithe belongs to the Levites, who, in turn, have 
to make over their tenth part of this to the priests (Nu. 
1820^). The firstlings of clean beasts are offered in 
kind ; after their blood has been sprinkled on the altar 
and the fat burnt, the flesh falls to the priests. The 
firstborn of unclean beasts, and of man, must be re¬ 
deemed. The redemption money belongs to the priest 
(Nu. 1815^, cp Neh. IO37). The amount of the re¬ 
demption money is in the case of human firstborn fixed 
at five shekels (Nu. 18 16; cp Dillmann, in loc.). In 
the case of unclean beasts the estimated value is to be 
paid with addition of a fifth (Lev. 2/26 f.\ certainly 
secondary). 

Apart from this change in the scope of the law, P 
shows a quite extraordinary advance in the amount of 
such payments. The firstborn is given to the priests ; 
but the Passover remains unaffected by this. In the 
I case of fruits of the earth the payment of the relith is 
retained as well as that of the tithes already enjoined in D 
(see above, § 9 ; Nu. 18 12 *off. ), and, besides the ‘ best ’ 
of the winepress and the threshing floor, there is de¬ 
manded payment of the first-fruits {bikkurim, eh?S 2) of 
all that grows in the field. What we are to understand 
by this expression is not quite certain. The most 
probable interpretation still is that which takes it as 
referring to the fruits that have come earliest to maturity 
(Nu. I813, EY 4 first-ripe’; cp the commentaries). Over 
and above all this we find in Nu. 15 17 ff. the further de¬ 
mand that the first of the rany, *drisdh (‘dough’ [EV]? 
* coarse meal ’ [RV n: £-] ? 1 kneading trough ’ ? see Food, 
§ iu), a cake, must also be given. In accordance with 
this the post-exilic community drew a distinction between 
rcsith and bikkurim , and paid on both. In Neh. 10 36-38 
the entire community comes under a solemn obligation 
to bring the bikkurim of all fruits of the tilled land and 
of all trees to the temple, and moreover to pay to the 
, priests the resith of the wine and oil and tree fruits, and 
also of the 'ih'isdh —all this to be, along with the tithe, 
the portion of the Levites (cp Neh. 1244 13 s 2 Ch. 

I 31 5 12). Finally, Lev. 1923 ^njoins that the fruit of 
| new'ly-planted trees must not be eaten within the first 
three years, and that in the fourth year the entire yield 
must be given to Yahwe—that is, to the priests. 

Nor is even this enough ; the decision preserved in 
Lev. 27 32 f. includes cattle also in the tithe ; the offerer 
in rendering this tithe must not select the animals : 
each tenth head at the counting belongs to Yahwe. If, 
however, it should so chance that one animal has been 
changed for another, both shall belong to the sanctuary. 
Even in Neh. 10 37-39 (cp 12 44-47 13512) there is no 
allusion to any such law. It must, therefore, have 
come into existence at a later date. 

In real life such a tithing of cattle is impracticable. 
But the legal theorist did not concern himself about any 
T *+■ 1 such consideration as that ; he was able, 

14 . Levitiicai therefore, to p Ut the copestone on his 
C ' system by that extraordinary enactment 
which assigns to the tribe of Levi forty-eight cities, each 
having a territory of 2000 cubits square (cp Levites, 
§ 6). The impossibility of carrying out such a theory is 
demonstrated by any map of Palestine. But nothing can 
better reveal the spirit underlying such legislation than 
the fact that the lawgiver in the same breath in which 
he assigns these forty-eight cities to the Levites alleges, 
as a reason for the dues he is imposing, that the Levites 
had received no inheritance in land like the other tribes. 

Another point deserves notice : in Ezekiel the people 
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TAXATION AND TRIBUTE 


TEACHER 


15. Expenses 
of worship. 


already pay their dues as a tax to the prince, who, how¬ 
ever, has laid upon him in return the 
responsibility for the expenses of the 
public worship (Ezek. 45 ). In P 
it is the priests who receive these taxes ; but they keep 
them to themselves : the support of the regular cultus 
is not their concern. On the contrary, a further tax 
has to be levied for that purpose ; a poll tax of half a 
shekel has to be exacted (Ex. 30 n ff. ). With the spread 
of the Persian monetary system the third of a shekel 
found its way into Palestine, and accordingly in Xeh. 
IO32J33] we find temple tax fixed at that amount. 
The coinage of the Maccabees reverted to the older type, 
and thus in the time of Jesus we find the temple tax 
again fixed at half a shekel (Mt. 17 24 27 ; cp Benzinger, 
HA 193). 

As to the manner in which priestly service was paid 
in the early period we know very little. At first the 

Priests’ P r ‘ est was not 50 niuc h a sacrificer as a 
guardian of the image and giver of oracles 
revenue. , . & . . T , 

whose business it was to impart \ahwes 

torah or oracle to those who consulted him (see Priests). 
It may with safety be assumed that the priest received 
payment for communicating the oracle, precisely as did 
seers such as Samuel, Ahijah, and the like (1 S. 9 7/. 

1 K. H2/.). When a sacrificer came to the sanctuary 
and arranged a sacrificial meal, he naturally invited the 
priest to it, or gave him some portion of the flesh for 
such service as he had rendered. But these gifts were 
voluntary, and regulated not by law but by custom. 1 
The priests’ right to a definite share is not recognised ; 
this is proved by the story of the sons of Eli (1 S. 2 13 ff. ), 
who demand a tribute of flesh, and even take it by force 
instead of accepting what is voluntarily given, but in 
doing so show themselves to be * sons of Belial/ heedless 
of law and priestly duty, thus bringing the offering of 
Yah we into contempt. 

It is clear that at the greater sanctuaries, and particu¬ 
larly at Jerusalem, a fixed practice gradually established 
itself in regard to this, with the result that a definite 
share of the offering and certain other perquisites fell to 
the lot of the priests. As early as in David’s time, we 
learn that the shewbread loaves in the sanctuary were the 
priests’ perquisite, although they could also be eaten by 
ceremonially pure laymen (1 S. 21 3 ff. ). With regard 
to a considerably later period we find that the fines paid 
to the sanctuary for various (presumably ceremonial) 
offences also fell to the priests (2 K. 12 16 [17]). On the 
other hand, the income from voluntary gifts and votive 
offerings was to be applied to the maintenance of the 
temple ; the control of this money was taken from the 
priests because they applied the whole of it to their own 
uses (2 K. 124 [5] ff. ). This was by royal ordinance; 
possibly tradition had previously sanctioned such an 
application of the revenues. Finally, we gather from 

2 lv. 239 that the unleavened bread, or meal offering, 
with which no sacrificial meal was associated, fell to the 
priests. 

The priestly revenues are legally regulated for the 
first time in D. It is not impossible that the practice 
I D in Jerusalem lies at the basis of its provisions. 

In any case the legislation had a very special 
motive for thus disposing of the questions involved. 
For by the centralisation of the worship the priests of 
the high places and rural altars were made penniless. To 
remedy this, D gives the Levites the right to discharge 
priestly functions in the sanctuary at Jerusalem, and to 
share in the temple revenues (Dt. 186 /.). But if all 
priests were thus relegated to the sanctuary at Jerusalem 
it is easy to see that the dues for offerings there required 
to be strictly regulated and perhaps also raised. The 
right of the priests as towards the people who sacrificed 
in the temple now became definite (Dt. 18 3); the shoulder, 

1 1 S. 2 28, where ‘ all the offerings of the children of Israel 
made by fire are assigned to the priests, is of post-deuteronomic 
origin ; cp Dt. 18 1. 
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the two cheeks, and the maw of every animal sacrificed 
belonged to the priests. That such a provision was 
wholly inadequate in view of the increased number of 
clergy and the diminished number of offerings in conse-. 
quence of the centralisation, was seen by the Deutero- 
nomist himself. The rural priests, accordingly, are 
bidden to look specially to the sacrificial meals set on 
foot by the offerers ; but at the same time details as to 
this are left to the charitable disposition of the worshippers 
(Dt. T 2 12 18/). For the tithe of the third year (Dt. 
1428/. 2612 ff.) and for the resil/i assigned in a subse¬ 
quent decision to the priests (Dt. 18 4), see above, §9/. 

These dues to the priests increased in amount also, 
like the other dues, in process of time. In Ezekiel 
18 Later !^ 28 )» besides the minhah, the sin-offer¬ 
ing, the guilt-offering, and ‘every devoted 
thing’ are handed over to the priesthood. According 
to P the priests receive, in addition to the dues men¬ 
tioned above (first-fruits, etc.), ' the most holy things’— 
i. e ., the minhah, the sin-offering, and the guilt-offering 
in so far as these are not burnt; they may be eaten only 
by males of the family of Aaron, and that only ‘ in the 
holy place ’; what is left over must be burnt (Xu. 188 f. 
Lev. 10 12/, cp Ex. 2932^). So also with the shew¬ 
bread (Lev. 249). Of the burnt-offering, the skin of the 
animal sacrificed belongs to the priest (Lev. 7 8 ; this inay 
perhaps have been an ancient custom), of the peace- 
offerings the right thigh and the breast (Lev. 7 3 4 Ex- 
2927/.), and, besides, one cake of each meal-offering, of 
whatever kind, offered along with these (Lev. 7 13). With 
the breast of the peace-offering which belongs to the 
priest is performed the peculiar ceremony of waving ; 
that is to say, the priest swings it upon his hands towards 
the altar and back again, a symbolical representation of 
the idea that this portion is presented to Yahwe as a 
gift, but by him delivered over to his servant (Lev. 7 
30-34 921 IO14 Xu. 620). The thigh pertaining to the 
priests is always designated as ‘the heave thigh’ (Lev. 
734). This expression presumably does not refer to 
any special ceremony analogous to that of waving, but 
is intended to denote that the part in question is ‘ lifted 
up’ from the offering as the priests’ perquisite (cp 
Sacrifice, §§ 14, 21 a, 29 a). The last-named portions 
of the burnt-offerings and peace-offerings may be con¬ 
sumed by the male and female members of the priests’ 
families alike, and in any clean place—and thus, with¬ 
out the sanctuary (Lev. 10 14/ Xu. 1 89). The slaves 
also of the priest may eat of it ; but not (for example) 
daughters married to ‘ strangers'— i.e., to men who are 
not priests. And if a ‘stranger’—say, for example, a 
hired servant of the priest—‘unwittingly’ eat of it, he 
shall pay to the priest the value of the holy thing with 
an added fifth (Lev. 22 ioff). 

With further detail as regards the rights of priests it 
is laid down that the guilt-offering and the sin-offering, 
as well as the skin of the burnt-offering, shall belong to 
the officiating priest (Lev. 5 7/); of the meal-offering 
he is entitled to all that is ‘ baked in the oven or dressed 
in the frving-pan and in the baking-pan ’; the rest shall 
belong to the priesthood as a whole (Lev. 79/); of peace- 
offerings the wave breast seems to have pertained to the 
priesthood in general, whilst the acting priest received 
the shoulder and the cakes (Lev. 731 ; cp 733 m)- 

The more detailed regulations of post-biblical times will be 
found collected in a series of tractates in the Mishna : Terfnndth, 
Ma aseroth , Ma'dser sheni, CJialld, 'Or/d, Bikkurim, Shekalim , 
Bekdroth. See, further, Wellh. Pro/A*\ 149/- and passim; 
the archaeological text-books of De Wette, Ewald, Keil, Schegg, 
Benzinger, Nowack, and the articles ‘ Erstgeburt ’ and ‘ Erstlings- 
opfer’ in PRE , Winer, Schenkel, and Riehm. I. B. 

TEACHER. 1 In the earliest stage of the Christian 
Church the two most striking figures are those of the 
apostle and the prophet. In several important passages 
a third figure is found in their company, that of the 
teacher (8idd<TKa\os). 

1 In the OT Hab. 2 3 8 , etc., the word is rnV 2 ; for later terms 
see Education, §§ 15-17. 
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Thus in i Cor. 12 28, Paul declares that ‘God hath set in the 
Church first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers. , .' 

In his enumeration of gifts in Rum. 126-8 we have the order 
‘prophecy,’ ‘ministry’ (Stcucoviav), ‘he that teacheth,’ ‘he that 
exhorteth,’ and so forth. And in Eph. 4 n, ‘apostles,’ ‘pro¬ 
phets,’ ‘evangelists,' “pastors ( noincva *?) and teachers’ are 
among the gifts of Christ to his Church. In Acts 13 i we read 
of ‘ prophets and teachers ’ as belonging to the church in 
Antioch. 

These notices taken together suggest a class of men 
endowed with a spiritual gift for the instruction of the 
Church, and taking rank next after the apostles and 
the prophets. Their function probably consisted in a 
Christian exposition of the OT scriptures and an 
application of the Gospel to the needs of common life, 
and stood in contrast with the enthusiastic utterances of 
the prophets. The vagueness of the term * teachers ’ 
might suggest that it included any who gave instruction, 
and that the word denoted a function rather than a 
permanent office. It is quite likely that this was so at 
first. The use of the word as a title, however, is 
assured by the evidence of the DidachA\ where, although 
teachers are far less prominent than prophets, they are 
joined with them as a cognate class, and honour is 
claimed for ‘ the bishops and deacons ’ on the ground 
that ‘ they too minister the ministry of the prophets 
and teachers.’ 

In the African church the title remains to the beginning of 
the third century, and is found in conjunction with that of 
‘presbyter.’ Thus we have in the Passion of St. Perpetua 
(ch. 13 ) a mention of ‘ Aspasius the presbyter-doctor ’ (cp Cypr. 
ep. 29). About the same time Origen as a layman at the head 
of the Christian school in Alexandria affords the most illustrious 1 
example of the exercise of the gift of teaching apart from the 
regular orders of the ministry. 

Of these three grades of what was pre-eminently ‘ the 
ministry of the word,’ in contradistinction to official 
administration, each in its turn ceased to exist as a 
separate order. The apostles are the first to disappear. 
'The Twelve and Paul passed away by death, and 
in the next generation the title was already becoming 
sacred to them ; the apostles of the Didachi are a 
survival, destined immediately to disappear. The 
prophets on the contrary are still in full power, at any 
rate in certain localities. Vet even they show pre¬ 
monitory symptoms of decay; and the failure of the 
Montanistie movement to re-establish them as a 1 
permanent order in the Church led to the final dis¬ 
appearance of prophecy as an institution. The teachers 
fulfilled a ministry which would naturally grow in im¬ 
portance as the authoritative voices of apostles and 
prophets were ceasing to be heard, and as the inroad 
of heresy increased the demand for the grace of true 
teaching. That they too ceased to be a distinct class 
in the Church was due to the fact that their duties were 
taken over more and more by the administrative order, 
which gathered round its chief representatives many of 
the functions and much of the prestige of apostles, 
prophets and teachers alike. Cp Ministry, § 39. 

j. A. R. 

TEBAH (rDD ; taBck [AD], - x [L]), a son of 
Nahor by Reuinah (a corruption of Jerahmeel), Gen. 
2224. The names in the Nahorite genealogy ( w . 20-24) 
make a southern (i.e., X. Arabian) connection very 
plausible. Against this we must not quote ‘Aram,’ 
for ‘Aram’ (i.e., Jerahmeel) is primarily a N T . Arabian 
name. The brethren of ‘ Tebah ’ are Gaham (rather, 
Naham, j and : being confounded), Tahash (i.e., 
Hushah = Cushah ?), and Maacah. Nor can we safely 
urge that Betah in 2 S. 88 (which, if © may be trusted, 
is miswritten for Tebah) or Tibhath in 1 Ch. 188 (for 
which Pesh. has nnu) was a city of Hadad-ezer, king 
of Zobah ; for it is maintained elsewhere (Zobah) 
that the wars of David referred to were in the S., | 
not in the X., and that for ‘Hadad-ezer, ben 
Rehob, king of Zobah,’ the original narrative had 
' Hadad, ben Rehob[oth], king of Missur.’ We can 
now for the first time, as it seems, give an altogether 
satisfactory explanation of 2 S. 88 and the || 1 Ch. 188 , 
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as well as of 1 K.745/ (with in Ch.). Betah 
turns out to be nearer the truth than Tebah. The 
Sam. passage should run thus, * And from Rehoboth, 
the city of Hadad, king David took brass in great 
abundance,’ while in the latter the name of the city 
should be ‘ Rehoboth-jerahmeel ,’ 1 It would seem that 
there was more than one Jerahmeelite city called 
‘Jerahmeel,’ at least if we are right in supposing that 
the city, whose capture by David is described in 2 S. 
Vlzbff., was not * Rabbath ’ but ‘Rehoboth (of the 
Jerahmeelites). ’ 

Had the redactor who is responsible for the present 
form of the narrative in 2 S. 83^ a conception such as 
is geographically possible of the geography of David’s 
4 Aramaean ’ campaign? In order to answer in the 
affirmative we should have to emend ‘ from Betah and 
from Berothai ’ (’rinnc^ nuns) into ‘ from Tebah and 
from Tabbur' (naeffl nntap). Tebah might be the 
Tubihi of the Am. Tablets (127, 5, 14, etc.), the 
Dibhu of the List of Thotmes 111 . (RP$\ 543 ; Sayce, 
Acad., Feb. 21, 1891; WMM As. u. Pur. 173396). 
In the ‘Travels of an Egyptian ’ (A 7 J <->, 109 m; 
Brugsch, Gesch. sEg. 340) Kadesh on the Orontes, 
'Tubihi, Tihis (see Thahash), and Dapuru appear as 
neighbouring places. 

We now turn to 1 K. 7 45A47, the difficulties of which neither 
Benzinger nor Kittel appear to have altogether removed ; the 
help which the former scholar derives from i s illusory. It 
should be noticed that the current rendering, ‘ of burnished 
brass,' for uiee ruTUj puts an undue strain on the root-meaning 
of tine- ^ e cannot pause to investigate Is. 18 2 7 Ezek. 21 14-16 
[9-11], but may suggest that even the RV must not be followed 
blindly. The key to 1 K. l.c. (and the 1, 2 Ch. 4 16f.) is 
furnished by 1 Ch. 18 8A, which shows that the original narrative 
of Hiram the artificer stated that the brass came from a city of 
Hadad, king of Missur. In short, the U 172 of K. and the pne 
of Ch. come respectively from flClip and JYinnTJ, and the 
second of these readings is the better, 1333 and pTH which 
follow are corrupt forms of a dittographed NxunT Gee Jordan, 
§ 2 [2]). 

The result is that 1 K. 746 2 Ch. 417 should run thus, 

4 Of brass from Rehoboth-jerahmeel did Jerahmeel 
[i.e ., ‘Hiram’; see Hammelech] cast them, in 
Maacath-aram, between Maacath and Zarephath' (cp 
Slxcoth, Zarethan). An imaginary place 4 T ebah ’ 
has in fact usurped a part of the honour which rightly 
belongs to Rehoboth [q.v. ]. Cp the commentaries. 

t. k. c. 

TEBALIAH (-in^OD, perhaps for Tobliyyahu, 

‘ Yah we is gracious to me, ’ § 38 ; taBAai [B]. TABeAi ac 
[A], taBehA [L]), a Merarite doorkeeper (1 Ch. 26 n). 
But (in spite of ( 5 ) the name should possibly be read 
irrrfio (perhaps from i.t-uu misread m^uu) ; cp 
Tobijah, i, also Tabeel . 2 s. a. c. 

TEBETH (TUP), Esth. 2 16. See Month, § 2. 

TEHAPHNEHES (DrUBniJ), Ezek. 30 18. See 
Tahpanhes. 

TEHINNAH (H 3 nri, as if ‘supplication,’ § 74; cp 
051666 0 ana X^PIC). father of Ir-nahash, i Ch. 
4 izf ( 0 AIMAN [B], GaNA [A], 0 €£ N N A [k]). 

If Recah (^.7'.) is rightly corrected to Recab, Tehinnah 
should almost certainly be HJ'j?, Kinah 3 (Josh. 15 22), i.e., 
a settlement of the Kenites. See Ir-nahash. 

1 In 2 S. l.c. nun and 7m are both fragmentary representa¬ 
tions of mnm(R e b obot k)» an( i i n 1 Ch- ^ c • pnm nnnu represents 
SkUIYV nmm (Rehoboth-jerahmeel). For the latter emendation, 
cp probably p^p miswritten in Judg. 10 5 for Xs\UnT- Note, 
however, that 0ural’s exA.exTa>i' implies nnnn> which is virtually 
ninrHi a correction of nnu > pnui L not represented. Cp 
Merom. 

2 According to Cheyne, the name is probably either from 

‘a man of Tubal’ {q.v.), or, if h"!’ is correct, from Vnn 
Tubal-jerah[meel] (cp pp SnUb ‘ Tubal-kain'). Cp 
Zedekiah, § 1. 

3 When p had become n» it was natural for a pious scribe to 
prefix 7, and so get the meaning ‘supplication.’ 
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TELASSAR 


TEILi TREE 

Pesh. has, * he begat Ja'azer,' for which reading there is no 
obvious reason. T. K. C. 

TEIL TREE (rfex), Is. 613 AV, RV Terebinth 
{q.v.). 

TEKOA or TEKOAH (ITIpfi, nripij, 1 hardly = 
‘settlement/ from yJVpT\, to strike [tent-pegs into the 
ground]; 06KCoe 2 )» gentilic Tekoite (tDi'lipF), 
06Ka)(e)iTHC 3 ). * woman of Tekoa' (DTPlpn, 0eKo>- 
6ITIC [BA] -KOyi- [B]). a city S. of Bethlehem, on the 
borders of the wilderness to which it gave name ("1310 
l/ipn, 2 Ch. 2020, thn epH mon 0*. 1 Macc. 933)- 
Assuming that the same place is always meant, we find 
it mentioned as the residence of a * wise woman ’ who 
interceded for Absalom ; as one of the towns fortified 
by Rehoboam ; and as the birthplace of the prophet 
Amos (2 S. H2 1 Ch. 224 2 Ch. 2O20 Jer. 61 Am. li). j 
It is also mentioned in Josh. 1559 <5 BAL (OeKw) where it 
heads the list of eleven towns wanting in MT (Tekoa, 
Ephrathah which is Bethlehem, Peor [see under Etam, 
1], Etam, Kulon [q.v.], Tatam, Sores [see Seir, 2], 
Karem [g.v.\, Galem [g.v.], Bether [^.z'.Jand Manocho 
[see Manahath, 3]). It comes also into an obscure 
genealogy in 1 Ch. 45-8 where Tekoa (cp 1 Ch. 224) 
figures as son of Asshur and (if for Coz we ought to 
read Tekoa) as father of Anub and Zobebah and the 
families of Aharhel 4 (a5e\0oD Vrixafi) son °f Harum 
(/.*,, Jearim ; see (5 BA ). Still assuming that there is 
only one Tekoa, we may identify it with the modern 
Tekua, which lies six miles S. of Bethlehem, on an 
elevated hill, not steep, but broad at the top, and 
covered with ruins to the extent of four or five acres. 
These consist chiefly of the foundations of houses built 
of squared stones, some of which are bevelled. The 
middle of the space is occupied by the ruins of a Greek 
church. The site commands extensive prospects (cp 
Amos, § 3), and towards the E. is bounded only by 
the level mountains of Moab. Before and during the 
Crusades Tekoa was well inhabited by Christians ; but 
in 1138 A. D. it was sacked by a party of Turks from 
beyond the Jordan, and nothing further is known of it 
till the seventeenth century, when it lay desolate, as it 
has ever since done. 

It is, however, by no means certain that all the references to 
‘ Tekoa ’ mean the same place. In Jer. 6 1, for instance, a more 
southerly place is meant (see Tel-harsha). It is contended 
elsewhere (sec Prophet, §§ 26, 40; Zaphon) that it is a Jerah- 
meelite invasion that is most probably apprehended ; the places 
mentioned should be sought in the Negeb. Amos too was hardly 
a native of the Tekoa, S. of Bethlehem (see Prophet, §§ 10, 35). 
And in 1 Ch. 4 \/., just as * Beth-lehem ' is not the place in 
Judah so called but Beth-jerahmeel in the Negeb, so 'Tekoa 1 
is more southerly than the best known place of that name. 

. T. K. C. 

TEL-ABIB (TIN M€Teoopoc> see below ; 

[ad] acervum novarum frugum ), the seat of a colony of 
Jewish exiles (Ezek. 315+). To a Hebrew ear the 
name meant ‘Mound (hill) of ears of corn’ (cp Abjb). 
As, however, Friedrich Delitzsch has pointed out, 6 if it 

1 The ending is hardly locative ; nyipn in 2 S. 142 is probably 
a corruption of npJfQ n"2 ‘ Beth-maacah ' ( = Beth-jerahmeel, 
see Saul, § 4), a ‘wise woman ’ of which place is mentioned in 
connection with Joab in 2 S. 20 is/. Very possibly too, we may 
explain yipn itself as a primitive popular corruption of n'3 

& The variants are : 2 S. 14 2 Oeicove [L], 1 Ch. 2 24 0e*tos [A], 

4 3 6 eKio/ [A], Jer. 0 1 Am. 1 I tfexoue. 

3 The variants are : 2 S. 23 26 flexei [I„], 1 Ch. 11 28 6 Ockoj [BN], 

0 0 e>cwi [A], 279, OcKbiveuys [B], Neh 3527 Ockojciji [tfAL], 
-eip [B and in v. 27], fcxanTai [L v. 27]. 

4 Surely ^rnrtK is one of the numerous distortions of SrCHT* 
Griineisen’s pointing Srn"»S’ ( Ahneticultus , 257), leads to no 
satisfactory explanation. Cp 0 L , ^5 T ou apairjX a 8 e\<f>ov pr^a#. 

5 ‘Tel’(Ass. tt 7 [l]u), ir. ancient, as in modern times, formed 
the first part of the name of many Babylonian places situated near 
a mound of ruins of a previous settlement (cp Dt. 13 17 [16] 
Josh. 82s). Cp Tel-harsha, Tel*melah, and Telassar 
(Tel-Asshur). 

6 Calwer Bib.-Lexikon{-), 901 a. 
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is a Babylonian place-name, the right form ought to be 
Tel-abub ( Til-abubi). Abubu (‘ flood-storm ’ or ‘ storm- 
flood ’ ?) is the proper Assyrian word for the Deluge 
(see Deluge, § 13, n. 1); Til-abubi, as a Babylonian 
name, might mean either a mound of ruins so ancient 
(cp cliy mmn) that it was called a Deluge-mound, or 
one that had been produced by the rushing in (possible 
at any time) of a cyclone from the Persian Gulf. T here 
is a common phrase in the Assyrian inscriptions, 1 I 
made (or, destroyed) the city like a til-abubi.' 1 

If, however, the view advocated in Prophet, § 27, is correct, 
and Ezekiel together with Jehoiachin and his fellow-exiles 
resided in N. Arabia, we must look out for another explanation. 
And it so happens that this view (the * Jerahmeelite theory') 
supplies the only key to the manifold corruptions of the single 
passage in which Tel-abib occurs (see Crit. Bib.). The text of 
Ezek. 3 14 / which results from the application of this key runs 
thus: a — 

(14) ‘And (the) spirit lifted me up and took me to Maacath of 
Jerahmeel, and the hand of Yah we upon me was strong. (15) 
And I came to the company of exiles, to Tel-arab [Ishmael, by 
the river of Jerahmeel], and to Tel-asshur [Jerahmeel, Ishmael], 
and there for seven days I dwelt among them astonished.' 

The text which underlies 0 is only slightly different; /ucTewpo? 
= cn= SS’BnT ; xal 7rept^A0oi/= :noiO=TlB'N[ l ?n]]. Probably we 
may restore it thus in v. 15 : 

1 And I came to the company of exiles, to Tel-jerahmeel and 
Tel-asshur [Ishmael, by the river of Jerahmeel, Ishmael].’ 

Thus, combining MT and 0 , we are led to suspect that 
Tel-arab and Tel-jerahmeel were two names for the same place. 
We know of a ‘ valley (k'j) of Jerahmeel’ (see Salt, Valley 
of) and also, probably, of a ‘ wady ’ (Vru) of * Arab.' 3 We also 
find a Tel-melah or Tel-jerahmeel in Ezra-Neh. (see Tel- 
melah), and, as a probable equivalent of Tel-asshur, Tel-harsha 
or Tel-ashhur (see Tel-harsha). Very possibly, however, a 
further result awaits us. wherever it occurs in compound 
names, is simply a short way of writing Tubal ( q.v .). See 

Crit. Bib. T. K. C. 

TELAH (n^n, 0 aA 6€C [B], 0 aA€ [A], 0AA& [L]), 
mentioned in the list of the b’ne Ephraim (1 Ch. 725). 

There are, however, several corrupt repetitions in this section 
(1 Ch. 7 20 j/.), and it is probable that n^D is a corruption of 
nSmtf ; cp Wellhausen, Frol. ( 4 ) 214. See Ephraim, § 12, 
Shuthelah. 

TELAIM (D\N^U), 1 S. 15 4, and Telam (Heb. 
DTirp), i S. 27 8* RV m SE See Telem. 

TELASSAR (ibtX^n ; 0*ec06N [B], 0 aAaccap 

[AL] in Ki., ev x^Pq, Oeejxa [,x* (sup ras e 2 0 fort o)], -6 [B], 
Bzjxav [}* c ], OaijxaS [A], Oai [jxa]6 [O v ‘d] f 9 aifj.au' [(J] ; thclassar). 

Telassaris named in 2 K. 19 12 (Is. 37 12) as the loca¬ 
tion of the ‘children of Eden.' The places Gozan, 
Haran, and Rezeph named before Telassar follow an 
order from E. to W. 'Phis suggests that * the children 
of Eden ’ once dwelt nearer to Palestine (Judah?) than 
Rezeph, which was W. of the Euphrates. The conquest 
of these cities is ascribed to the kings, ‘ my fathers,’ 
who had preceded Sennacherib. 

The identification of * the children of Eden' with the 
Bit Adini of the Assyrian Inscriptions already made 
by Schrader ( I\AT <‘ 2 \ 327) has more or less difficulty 
(cp Betii -EDEN ) according to the situation in which 
this widely scattered Aramaic folk are supposed to be 
located. The Bit Adini of the earlier times formed a 
powerful race inhabiting the district S. of Edessa, 
over Haran between the Ballkh (on the E. of which lay 
Gozan) and the Euphrates. But it also included a wide 
strip on the W. bank of the Euphrates, in which lay 
many large cities. This country made strong resist¬ 
ance to Asur-nasir-pal {KB 1 64, 102, 104, 116), but 
was finally conquered by Shalmaneser II. (858 B.C.). 
Shalmaneser changed many of the city names, among 
others giving to Nappigi (Mabbfig, Bambyke) the name 
of Lita-Asur {KBli^z 156 162). There was also 

1 Del. Ass . HIVB, s.v. ‘abubu Schr. KA TV) 234 (29),262 (1). 

2 It will be understood that the words in [ ] are presumed to he 
glosses. Arabia, Ishmael, Jerahmeel, and Asshur were in fact, 
as, in the present writer’s view,’ the phenomena of the Psalms 
abundantly show, practically synonymous to the later writers. 

3 In Am. 614 non is probably a corruption of Maacath (a 

Jerahmeelite name) and Vn of 'j ~ C'TJIT (so 

read) in Is. 15 7. See Crit. Bib. 
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a branch of the Aramaic Bit Dakkuri who lay E. of the 
Tigris in Babylonia. A third settlement of the Bit 
Adini is associated by Tiglath-pileser III. with Hauran, 
'Azaz, and Aribua, in Syria, which may possibly be the 
4 house of Eden’ referred to in Amos 1 5 (Winckler, 
AOF 1 104). Whether the children of Eden had their 
home in Telassar and were now deported elsewhere, or 
whether they had been deported to Telassar will depend 
on the identifications adopted. 

It is tempting to recognise in Telassar the Til-Assuri 
of Tiglath-pileser III. (Tiele, BA( 7 231); and of Esar- 
haddon [KB 2 128144). But these passages show that 
there were two different places of that name. The 
first was certainly in Babylonia ; but there is no indica¬ 
tion that the Bit Adini were settled there. The second 
was inhabited by an Aramaic people, the Bit Parnaki, 
and Esarhaddon says that the place had native names 
Mihranu and Pi tan u. Mihranu suggests 'Pell Machrd, 
which would place it NE. of the Tigris (?). But unless 
the Bit Parnaki were a branch of the Bit Adini, there is 
nothing to connect this Til-Assuri with 4 the children of 
Eden. ’ 

On the one hand, Til Assuri may have been one of 
the names conferred by Shalmaneser on one of the 
conquered cities of Bit Adini, or Tel-Assar may be a cor¬ 
ruption of Lita-Asur, or of Til-basere a city in Shal¬ 
maneser’s Bit Adini; or, on the other hand, the name 
Telassar may be derived from a totally different name, 
not yet recognised. 

[The closing sentence of the preceding article opens the door 
for a renewed examination of the question from the point of 
view of Sennacherib, § 5. 4 Rezeph’and ‘the b'ne Eden, in 
Telassar’are easily explicable if it is a king of the N. Arabian 
Ashhur whose victories are referred to in 2 Ki. 19 12 (Is. 37 12). 

4 Eden ’ was a district of the Jerahmeelite Negeb (see Paradise, 
§ 7), and Tel-ashhur is a very probable name, if we should not 
rather read Tubal-ashhur. See Telharsha.—t. k. c.] 

C. H. W. J. 

TELEM {&&). a city in the Negeb, mentioned be¬ 
tween Zipii and Bealoth (Josh. 15 24 ; teAgm [AL], 
MAInam [B?]). This may be the Telaim (e'nV’j), or 
perhaps rather (Telaiu), where Saul mustered his 

warriors before fighting with the Amalekitcs. 1S. 15 4 (AIT 
assumes the article, 'a3 ; cp Vg- quasi agnos). Appar¬ 
ently there was an ancient elan ealled Telem, with 
which name the real or assumed personal names 
Telem Talmon (jia'ra), and even Talmai 

(*cSn) should undoubtedly be grouped, and the import¬ 
ance of which may be estimated from the fact that 
4 Talmai ’ stands beside 4 Sheshai ’ and 4 Ahiman ’ 
(corruptions probably of 4 Cushi ’ and ‘Jerahmeel’) as 
representing the primitive population of Kirjath-arba 
(rather K.-arab), otherwise called Hebron (rather 
Kehoboth). Observe too that 4 Talmon ’ occurs in 
1 CI1.917 beside ‘Ahiman’ (Jerahmeel) as the name of 
a family of so'arlm (EY 4 porters ’). or rather 'assurim 1 
(Asshurites), and that rnSyn (Bealoth), beside which cSe 
(T elem) occurs in Josh. 15 24, is probably miswritten for 
the ancient clan-name Tubal (see Tubal-cain). 

The place ealled Telam must have been situated not 
very far from the Vru or wady which separated the 
Judahitc from the Amalekite territory. For the first 
movement of Saul was towards the cities ( v . 5 : 0 Br - 
ews t&v iroKewv) of Amalek on the other side (read 
“Ujn) of the wady [v. 5). Possibly there was near it a 
place ealled Gilgal (a popular corruption of Jerahmeel), for 
0 bal i n j 15.J, gives 'in Gilgal’ (iv Fa\7d\c«s) instead 
of 4 in Telam.’ 2 We can hardly venture to go further, 
and suppose that Telam was regarded as itself the 
boundary between Judahite and Amalekite land. This 
supposition has indeed actually been made, and the 
text of x S. 157 (MT n^'inc) and 278 (MT D^iyc) been 

1 See Amor. Joitr. of Theol July T901, p. 439. 

2 It is also possible, however, that TaAaAoi? is a very early 
alteration of Texe/ut, the better known place being substituted for 
the more obscure. 


emended accordingly. 1 This, however, implies inade¬ 
quate criticism of the proper name nVnn (Havilah), and 
the same objection may be made to Winckler, when he 
emends n^’inD in 15 7 into c^iyc, in accordance with 
27 8. 2 

A place called ‘Olam is highly problematical, and a better 
way out of the critical difficulty ought to be found. As is 
pointed out elsewhere (see Shur), n*?nn» like nVsn in 1 S. 23 19,3 
is miswritten for 4 Jerahmeel.’ 

In 1 S. 278 yeAaju. in yeA ap.\p(cr)ov p of BA has been thought to 
represent Telam, which indeed a number of cursives attest. But 
T may be a corruption of [". Klostermann ingeniously extracts 
‘ the wady of Besor ’ (y.z/.). Cp Exp. T 10 239 [1899], 

T. K. C. 

TELEM (D^P ; tgAhm [B], tgAAhm [XAL]), a 

door-keeper, Ezra 10 24. In 1 Esd. 025 Tolbanes (toA/Bcuojs 
[BA]). See Telem, t ; and cp Talmon. 

TEL HARSHA, RV for Tel-haresha [Nch.] and 
Tel-harsa [Ezra] (KBHn Sri; Ezra 0 aapr]<ra [B], 0eAap. [A], 

OeAaapr]o-<ra [L] ; Neh. apr)<ra [I>N], OeAapaa [A], 0eAAap7js [L]; 
r Esd., THELERSAS [EV], 0 eAeptras [B], 0 eAcra? [A], OaAaa [xat 
prjaa] [L]). 

A place from which, according to the great post- 
exilic list, came certain families of doubtful origin 
(Ezra 2 59 = Neh. 76 i = 1 Esd. 536]'). The name in 
Hebrew might mean ' mound of the forest' ; but hursu 
(or hursu) in Assyrian means 4 mountain - range,’ 
whence Friedrich Delitzsch 4 proposes to explain as if 
til hursi , 4 hill in the mountains.’ 

If, however, we adopt the theory (cp Prophet, § 27) that the 
Israelites who returned from exile came chiefly from the 
Jerahmeelite region in N. Arabia (including the Negeb) we 
shall have to seek for some other explanation. In this case, 
Kw “in will almost certainly be miswritten for —?•<?., Ashhur. 

In r Ch. 2 24 Ashhur is called the father of Tekoa, where 
‘Tekoa’ is probably not the modern Teku'a, 2 hrs. S. of Ben¬ 
jamin, but .some place farther south ; cp Jer. 61, where 4 Tekoa ’ 
is mentioned with 4 Beth-haccerem,’ or rather 4 Beth-jerahmeel,’ 
and both places are near the land of Zaphon (pay), which 

apparently included Kadesh and the sacred mountain of Yahwe 
(see Zaphon). On the possible identity of Tel-ashhur with the 
so called Telassar, see Tel-melah. t. K. C. 

TEL-MELAH (r£>0 ; Gep/weAeO [B], eeA- 

MeAex [L], MexeA [A]), a place from which, according 
to the great post-exilic list, came certain families which 
could not prove their Israelitish origin, Ezra 259 = Neh. 
7 6i (6epMeAe0 [N], 0 gAm- [B], 0eAMeAex [AL]) = i 
Esd. 536 (Thermeleth [EY]; 0epMeAe0 [A], 0eA- 
MeAer [L]). The name is generally supposed to be 
Babylonian, and since, in this case, the explanation 4 hill 
of salt’ is impossible, Friedrich Delitzsch (Ca liver Bib.- 
LexA 2 ) 901) would give the name as Til-mala hi , 

4 sailors’ hill,’ on the analogy of Tel-abib (q.v .). 

If, however, we follow the analogy of the names K'i or 

nStpn KM, and *vy (see Salt, Valley of, and Salt, 

City of), Tel-melah will mean 4 hill of Jerahmeel,’ and will 
become part of the evidence for the theory (cp Prophet, § 27) 
that the Israelitish exiles who returned came mainly from 
the region called Jerahmeelite in N. Arabia (including the 
Negeb). The names with which Tel-melah is grouped are Tel¬ 
harsha and Cherub-addan-immer or 4 Cherub, Addan (Ezra) or 
Addon (Neh.), and Immer ’ (1SN1, Neh.). Two of these—viz., 
Cherub and Immer — at once become intelligible, if we may venture 
to set aside the prejudice of a Babylonian connection ; both are of 
the same type as numerous corruptions of 4 Jerahmeel.’ Addan 
or Addon, too, is very possibly N. Arabian, and in spite of the 
initial r in Ezra-Neh., may be another form of p£— i.e., the N. 
Arabian 4 Eden,’ which is very possibly referred to (1) in the 
story of Paradise (see Paradise, § 7), and (2) in the otherwise 
enigmatical phrases 4 Belh-eden ’ (Amosl 5) and 4 the b’ne Eden 
who were in Telassar’ (2 K. 10i2 = Is. 37 12). Probably we 
should read, for 4 Cherub-addan-immer,’ 4 Eden of Jerahmeel’ 
(SxOnT py), ‘cherub’ and 4 immer’ being variants for the 
fuller and truer form Jerahmeel. Tel-haksha (y.z'.) probably 


1 H. P. Smith accepts in 27 8, but not in 15 7 ; Driver 
holds himself in suspense. We., Bu., and Ki. read or 

in both places. Lohr resists the temptation to change ; 
Klost. retains MT in 15 7, but strikes out a new path in 27 8. 
a Musri, 2 (MVG, 1898, 4), 6. 

3 Glaser needlessly emends in 1 S. into nS'Eil* 

4 Heb. Lang. 16 f . ; Calwer Bib.-Lex. ( 2 ) 901 ( 4 Waldhugel* 
can hardly be right; cp Ass . IIIVB 293 b). 
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= Tel-ashhur, and notice again the significant phrase ‘the b’ne 
Eden who were in Telassar,’ where Telassar, the meaning of 
which is otherwise scarcely a soluble problem, is probably a 
corruption of Tel- or Tubal-ashhur. See Telassar (end). 

T. K. C. 

TEMA (Ntt'D, and once NOT [Job 619] ; 
[BXAQFL]), son of Ishmael (Gen. 25 15 0 h- ; 1 

Ch. 1 30). The name appears as early as Jeremiah (25 23 ; 
0 e. [N c - a ] Ou/xeav [N*]), also in a prophetic fragment on 
Arabia (‘land of Tenia,' Is. 21 14). In both these passages 
it is associated with Dedan {q.v. ). 1 In Job 619 the 
'caravans of Tema' (Oatftavojv) are parallel to the 
'companies of Sheba.’ For its geographical position 
see Ishmael, § 4 [6]. In the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Tiglath-pileser 111 . its people are spoken of as (alu) 
Te-mai — i.e., belonging to the city Tema'u (cp 
Schrader, A'(7/"26 i ff. ; Del. Par. 301 Jf.\ Its modern 

name is Tai/nd. The explorations of Euting have 
brought to light some important Aramaic inscriptions, 
dating from before the Persian period, which testify to 
the existence of a highly developed culture among the 
ancient Arabs of Tema (see Aramaic Language, § 2). 

Special mention is made in one of them of the n£TI ‘ the 

gods of Tema,’ one of the most important of whom bore the 
name (C/S, 2113 114), cp 31^ ebs the name of one of his 
priests (‘ C S X saves,' a name perhaps to the biblical *?N 3 ]' 2 ‘p); 
see Baeth. Beitr. So/"., and cp Zalmunna. 

TEMAH (flOT), the family name of a company of 
(post-exilic) Nethinim : Ezra 253 ( 0 e/xa[a] [BAL], AV Thamah) 
= Xeh. V 55 (rjfjLaO [BN], Orj/xa [ A], Gtfxaa [L], AVTamah)= i Esd. 
532 Tho.MOI, RV Tho.MEI (00/xOei [B], Oo/xe i [A], Oe/xaa [L]). 

TEMAN (jlp'ri, N / JOT 1 what is on the right hand’? 

— i.e., ‘south’; Oat^xav [BADQL], occasionally Oe/x. in NADEQ : 
Vg. Th cm an, except Ezek. 25 13 Hab. 3 3, A ustcr and Ob. 9 
Meridics; gentilic pO'fi, EV Temanite, in Job 22 1, CD; 
0ai/u.ai'(e)iT7js, or Oe/x . ; occasionally Gaifxavr)^, Oefxavris, Otfxav in? 
[A Job 15 ; cp 42 17</J; Themanitcs). 

'Fenian was originally the name of a clan and district 
(cp Names, § 55) of Edom, no doubt one of the oldest 
and most important, and is genealogically described as 
the eldest son of Esau’s first-born son Eliphaz (Gen. 30 
Ti 15 [ 0 a . ii.vav E] 1 Ch. 1 36). In Gen. 30 42 (1 Ch. 1 53) 
Teman is counted among the ‘ dukes ’ ( \iiliiph), or clans 
('if/ep/i), of Edom {q.v. § 4), not, however, heading the 
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list. In the list of ancient Edomite kings we find a king 
called 4 Husham, of the land of the Temanites( Gen. 3634).’ 
In Ezek. 26x3 the prophet threatens destruction to Edom 
‘ from Teman even to Dedan. ’ Later writers use ‘Teman ’ 
as a poetical synonym for 4 Edom ’ (Amos 1 12 [on date, 
see Amos, § 9], Ob. 9[cp. Jer. 4922], Jer. 49 20 Hab. 33 
Bar. 322/.); but in Jer. 49 7 we seem to find Teman 
recognised as the name of a district. ‘ Is wisdom no 
more in Teman? 1 must be taken in connection with the 
description of the oldest of Job’s friends as * the 
Temanite’ (Job 2 xx etc.). ‘Eliphaz the Edomite' 
would have been an insufficient description ; 4 Temanite ’ 
must refer to the district best known for proverbial 
wisdom. As to the locality intended by 4 Teman,’ Ezek. 
25 13 (already quoted) entitles us to assume that Teman 
was in the N. (NE.), for the land of Dedan was 
certainly to the S. (SE. ) of the land of Edom. (This 
suggests a comparison of the name with Jamin = Jerah- 
meel.) See Amos 1 12, where Bozrah is mentioned as 
the capital of Teman. Bozrah being situated in the 
district of Gebal (Ps. 838 ), northward from Petra, we 
may perhaps venture to regard the district of Teman as 
having much the same limits as the later district of 
Gebal 1 in spite of the fact that Teman and Bozrah in 
Amosl 12 are the names, not merely of a district and 
its chief town, but of the land of Edom and its capital. 

Cp Kautzsch. in Riehm, ///F7>2, 1648 ; Buhl, EJomiter , ysf. ; 
Lury, Edomiter, 26. Trumbull (A ’adcsh-barnca, 117 Jf.) takes 
a different view: Teman 4 was probably the portion of Edom which 
lay directly S. or Teman-ward, of Canaan.’ Trumbull even 
finds a trace of the old name in the Nakb (‘pass’) el-yemen , 
which goes northward from Wady Fikreh ‘over against ancient 
Teman' ; and in Josh. 15 1 he would render the closing words 
P'n nspQ (RV ‘at the uttermost part of the south ’) ‘from the 
extremity of Teman ’ (so, too, the pioneer British critic Geddes). 
Greene too (Hcb. Migration, 145) regards Teman as the 
southern part of Edom, now known as eBsera, as distinguished 
from the northern (Gebalene), and including the Iduuuean range 
as far X. as Mt. Hor. According to Hus. and Jer. {OS 200 96 ; 
155 32), Thaiman was the name of a village distant 15 (Jer. says, 
5) R. m. from Petra, and the seat of a garrison. T. K. C. 

TEMENI (* 3 tp'n [Baer], [Gi. ], and WFl ; cp 

Teman), son of Ashur, of the tribe of Judah ; 1 Ch. 46 {Oatfiav 
[BA], -m [L]). Probably miswritten for 'JCR, Timni, the gen¬ 
tilic of Timnah. See Timnah i. T. K. C. 
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1 . THE TEMPLE 

For the ancient Israelites, as for the ancient Semites j 
in general, a ‘temple’ was the abode of a deity—a 1 

. beth-'el (Ny ms) — in the strictest meaning 
1. Meaning. j ' , , , . , 

of the word, and not solely in the sense in 

which we also speak of Christian places of worship as I 
houses of God. A temple in antiquity was not, in the 
first instance, a place of meeting for the worshippers of ’ 
the deity; many ancient temples were accessible to 
none but the priests, and the altar—the place of worship 
in the fullest sense of the expression — was usually 

1 Cp Gen. 25 3 45 (Oaifiav [AD], 0 e/x. [E ; om. L], brother of j 
Dedan). 


situated, not within, but without the building known 
as the temple. The temple, rightly considered, is the 
dwelling-house of the deity to whom it is consecrated, 
and whose presence is denoted by a statue, it may be, 
or some other sacred symbol. The erection of temples, 
accordingly, can always be regarded as already indi¬ 
cating advanced development of the religion concerned. 
For the temple is never the original dwelling-place of 
the deity. In the most primitive phase of religion, and 
particularly in the case of the oldest forms of Semitic 
religion, the deity was found, in the first instance, in 
certain natural objects and features which impressed 

1 Gebal {q.v.) is a late name of Arabic origin. 
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the primitive worshipper (see Nature- Worship) ; high 
mountains, rocks of peculiar formation, wide-spreading 
trees, shady groves, springs of water and the like were 
regarded as seats of deity and places where his servants 
could meet with him, and bring him their gifts, though 
temple building of any sort there was none. Such 
natural objects, where human intervention and labour 
were unnecessary, are everywhere older than images 
and suchlike accessories. In the primitive Hebrew 
worship, in particular, temples played but a subordinate 
part. Ordinarily they were wholly superfluous. Sacri¬ 
fice was offered under the open sky. The natural 
objects which were regarded as seats of deity required 
no protecting covering. 1 Often they had no need of an 
altar even ; the sacred rock was itself an altar ; cp 
Gen. 2 S, where Jacob anoints—that is, presents his 
offering of oil upon—the stone which sheltered the 
deity. At the sacred springs, wells, and caves the 
gifts of the worshippers are simply dropped in, as, e.g ., 
the well of Zemzem at Mecca (cp Altar, Nature- 
Worship). 

The situation changed as soon as men began to make 
images of the deity. Wherever such an image had 
Old t come int0 existence, there naturally arose 
T ’ ... also the need for a house to shelter it. In 
srae l e t ^ e case a cost ]y image, too, theft had 


temples. 


to be guarded against (cp Judg. 17 /); 


someone was required to watch and tend it ; but here 
again we observe that, in principle and to begin with, 
nothing more is required than some simple housing, 
such as the worshipper is ordinarily in the way of 
constructing for himself. A modest apartment in the 
family dwelling-house sufficed, as the story of Micah’s 
graven image shows (Judg. 17 ). Here again it is not a 
place of worship—a meeting-house for worshippers— 
that has to be provided, but simply a dwelling-place 
for the image, or, if you will, for the deity. Still less 
was any spacious apartment or stately palace required, 
because according to the ancient Hebrew conception 
the deity chose rather to have his dwelling in [thick] 
darkness. Even in Solomon’s temple the apartment 
occupied by the deity, the so-called Holy of Holies, 
was quite small, plain and dark (see below, § 7 end). 

In accordance with this is the fact that in the OT we read of 
temples only where there is an epliod. Micah had a house for 
his ephod (judg. 17 5) ; at Dan this same ephod afterwards had 
a temple, as doubtless also had Gideon’s ephod at Ophrah (Judg. 
IS 824./). Similarly, at Nob there was a great temple with a 
numerous priesthood in connection with the famous oracular 
image there (1 S. *21). The sacred ark, the most sacred object 
in Israel, stands in this respect in the same category with the 
image as representing the deity. It, too, naturally requires to 
be lioused ; it cannot be left simply in the open. The house 
assigned to it was the same in kind as those its worshippers 
lived in. As long as these lived in tents, the ark also remained 
in a tent. After the settlement in Canaan, it received a house 
of stone at Shiloh. Hut even then it was not absolutely 
necessary that it should have a house of its own, entirely to 
itself. After the temple at Shiloh had heen destroyed, no one 
for a long time thought of getting a new house built for the ark. 
After it had been brought back from Philistia it wandered about 
from place to place, finding a temporary resting-place now in the 
house of a prominent citizen, now in that of a royal official, 
until at last within the precints of David’s palace it found 
shelter merely in a simple tent (see Ark ok the Covenant). 

We know nothing in detail as to the arrangement of 
the oldest Israelite temples. We can only conjecture 
that they were built on the same model as those of the 
Canaanites, for here also the conquered were doubtless 
the teachers of the conquerors. The Canaanites at 
that period already had large temples of their own. 
The temple of El-Berith at Sheehem was, we know, 
the place of refuge of the Shechemites in times of 
danger, and must therefore have been large and 
strongly built (Judg. 946/). At Gaza there was a 
great temple with a hall, the roof of which was 

1 The kabet of Mecca, even, is no beth-el (house of God), 
‘household god,’ no covering for the black stone worshipped 
there. The stone in question is, in fact, visible from without, 
let into the wall, and the entire kaba is merely an expansion of 
the stone; cp Wellh. //eid.fl) 3, 69, ( 2 ) 73. 
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supported by two pillars (Judg. 16 29). Here, too, it 
need hardly be pointed out, the fundamental idea was 
the same ; the principal thing was the sanctuary, the 
apartment for the image or other sacred object ; in 
connection with this there ultimately arose also another 
apartment or hall to which the worshippers of the god 
had access, and in which they had audience of him. 

In what sense Solomon’s temple can be spoken of as 
something new, may easily be judged from what has 

3. Solomon's already been said ‘ - In their g encral 


temple: 
David’s pre 
parations. 


arrangement and details temple and 
palace were alike wonders to Solomon’s 
subjects, such as had never been seen 
before ; but the conception of a temple 
of Yahwe was not in itself any novelty. Tradition 
assigns the original idea to David ; according to our 
present books of Samuel, it was David who first 
thought of building a temple for the ark, inasmuch as 
it seemed unbefitting that he himself should be dwelling 
in a palace whilst the ark of Yahwe remained in a mere 
tent. Yahwe, however, the narrative goes on to say, 
would not suffer this. Not David was to build a house 
for Yahwd, but Yahwe was to build a house for David, 
by assuring the permanence of David’s dynasty (2 S. 7 ). 
The Chronicler develops the idea further : David 
himself indeed cannot build the temple, but he can 
make everything ready for it ; and this he does in such 
a manner that little is left for Solomon to do. The latter 
receives from David plans and models for this temple 
and all its furniture ; the stone and timber are all hewn 
and prepared, the workmen engaged and trained, the 
gold and silver collected, the whole temple service 
organised (1 Ch. 22 ff.). All this, however, belongs to 
the latest strata of the narrative. There is no historical 
probability that David had thoughts of building a 
temple. Had it been otherwise, it is not easy to see 
what should have prevented him from carrying out the 
idea. But the conditions under which such a purpose 
might be formed were absent. When David was 
building his palace he had no need for a splendid 
sanctuary also in his citadel. The ark, of course, he 
wanted to have there ; but the genuine old Israelite 
idea was that in view* of its origin and significance the 
appropriate lodging for the ark was in a tent. This 
comes out quite clearly still in the words of Nathan 
when he asks (2 S. 7 s/ ; cp 1 Ch. 176 ) : 

Has Yahwe ever spoken a word to any of the judges of Israel 
saying, Why have ye not built me a house of cedar? 

I have not dwelt in an house since the day that I brought up 
the children of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day. 

Such was the normal order of things. It is easy to 
understand, however, how* after the temple of Jerusalem 
had acquired its importance, the people of a later time 
found it difficult to understand wherefore the pious 
David had not built the temple. The cause cannot 
have lain, for him, in religious indifference; and it 
was necessary to find another explanation. Hence the 
whole theory now before us. 

In Solomon’s case again we need not seek too 
exclusively for purely religious motives. It was by 
no means his intention, as tradition 


4. Solomon’s 
motives. 


represents it to have been, to provide 
the Israelites with one solitary sanctuary, 
legitimate and central, and so to bring to an end the 
worship of the high places, and such-like practices. 
His motives were more political than religious. He 
was a splendour-loving prince to whom the old palace 
of David no longer seemed good enough, and who 
wished to have a new and magnificent residence similar 
to those of neighbouring sovereigns. In his complex 
of new buildings a fine house of cedar for the venerable 
and sacred ark was also included, since a simple tent 
seemed no longer to suffice for a royal sanctuary. It 
was a citadel-sanctuary for himself, not a temple for 
Israel that he built. 

Only thus can we understand the mistrust and even 
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antipathy with which large masses of the people 
regarded the work of Solomon. 'The citizens of the 
northern kingdom still adhered to the ancient sanctu¬ 
aries and went on making pilgrimages to Beersheba and 
Gilgal, to Dan and Bethel, the places where their 

fathers of old had paid their devotions. In the 

southern kingdom, too, the ‘ innovation ’ was far from 
finding unanimous approval. Ultimately, indeed (in 
Deuteronomy), the prophets came to recognise the 
temple as the lesser evil when compared with the 

worship of the high places. Yet, at the bottom of 

their hearts they put it on a level with the other 
sanctuaries of Samaria or Shiloh (Jer. 7 12 Mic. 1 5). In 
fact, in religious circles the luxury of the temple of 
Solomon came under very severe censure as out of 
keeping with the true Israelite character (cp the law' 
concerning the altar in the Book of the Covenant). To 
lift a tool upon an altar stone is to pollute it ; so also 

to go up to it by steps is a desecration (Ex. 20 24/l ). 

A more pointed condemnation of the altar of Solomon, 
which was raised high after the fashion of heathen 
altars and covered with brass, can hardly be conceived 
(ep 2 K. I ( 3 10 ). 

On the site of Solomon’s temple cp PALACK, 
Jkrusalem, § 19. We may regard it as settled that 
- it stood on the eastern hill. The archi- 

,, ‘ x 1 e teetural history of the place shows that a 

e emp e. sanctuar y always stood there, within the 
limits of the present Jlarain. The temple of Jupiter 
built there by Hadrian stood, as we have reason to 
believe, upon the site of the temple of Herod, which in 
its turn was only a reconstruction of the second (post- 
exilic) temple, and this again, of course, can only have 
been raised on the site of that of Solomon. It is only 
as regards the particular spot within the Haram area 
that any dispute is at all possible. For example, 
Fergusson, Trupp, Lewin, \Y. R. Smith and others, 
have placed it in the south-w'estern angle of the modern 
Haram. This is, how'ever, in view of the lie of the 
ground, quite impossible. The south-western angle 
of the Haram, when strictly considered, lies not upon 
the eastern but upon the edge of the western hill. The 
temple, in that case, must be held to have stood on the 
steep slope of the hill towards the Tyropueon valley, 
entirely on artificial substructions. In fact, the southern 
half of the place cannot be thought of in this connection 
at all, for the site did not receive its great extension 
southwards until the time of Herod (see below, § 30). 

W. R. Smith (EJ>( 9 >, s.v. ‘Temple’) also starts from the 
assumption that the whole Herodinn temple-complex lay in 
the S\Y. of the present Haram. Now it is indisputable that 
the S. wall and the southern portion of the western wall of the 
Haram are precisely those parts of the wall the external 
features of which hetray a Herodian origin. Smith’s contention, 
further, that the dimensions of the Herodian temple as given by 
Josephus, entirely exclude the sacred rock from the temple 
limits can hardly be maintained, as will presently be shown. 
Moreover, apart from any other consideration, his argument 
fails in view of the lie of the ground, as can very well be seen 
from his own map : between the S\Y. corner and the NW. 
corner of his temple area there is a difference of level of 50 ft.; 
between the SW. and NE. corner of his temple court, a similar 
difference of 90 ft. In other words: his temple stands entirely 
on the steep soulh-western slope of the hid, and numerous sub¬ 
structions would have been necessary in order to secure even 
the small area that was necessary ; no less improbable is it that 
the temple should have stood on a level so considerably below 
the summit of the hill with the sacred rock where there was a 
fine level plateau. 

On the other hand, considerations suggested by the 
history of religion speak very strongly in favour of the 
site of the present dome of the rock. In the East, from 
the remotest antiquity down even to the present day, 
sacred sites have always maintained themselves with 
unyielding tenacity through all religious changes. Thus 
there is a high degree of probability that what is to-day 
regarded as the centre of the whole, the sacred rock in 
the mosque of *Omnr, the second holiest site in all 
Islam, should from the first have been a particularly 
sacred point. The rock is doubtless to be regarded 
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as the scene of the angelic appearance in 2 S. 24 , which 
marked the place as a site of a sanctuary of Yah we (cp 
Judg. 6 11 f. 13 19). The statement of the Chronicler that 
Solomon built his temple here at the threshing-lloor of 
Oman, has every probability in its favour. That the 
sanctity of the place goes back to a still earlier time 
[ is not unlikely. 

In this case there arises only the question as to the place 
more precisely where the temple stood with reference to this 
sacred rock. Several scholars (Rosen, Schick, and others) 
have supposed that the rock was in the Holy of Holies and 
that the ark stood upon it. This is abo an old Christian 
and Mohammedan tradition ; that such a tradition was current 
among the Jews in NT times is evident from the Talmudic 
legend that in the Holy of Holies the place of the lost 
ark was taken by a stone called the ‘foundation stone’ (px 
■Tne-S V&ma 5 2). Further, this stone was identified with 
Jacob’s stone at Bethel (cp Rashi on (ion. 28 and Breithaupt’s 
notes). Both Mohammedans and Christians transferred these 
legends to the Sahra, which the former accordingly venerated 
as ‘ a gate of heaven' (Ibn *Abd Rabbih, ' Ikd , 3 369). Moham¬ 
medan sources enable us to trace back this identification to the 
Moslem Jew Wahb ibn Monabbih, who enriched Islam with so 
many Jewish fables and died a century after Jerusalem was 
taken by the Arabs (Tabari 1 571 f . ; lbn al-lakih 97 
Eutychius, on the other hand, who is the first Christian writer 
to apply the Jewish legend to the Moslem Sahra, avers that the 
J tradition was communicated to 'Omar by the Christian patriarch 
Sophronius on the taking of Jerusalem, and guided the caliph 
in the choice of a site for Ins mosque. This identification, how¬ 
ever, is impossible, were it only by reason of the dimensions 
of the rock which is about 59 ft. [17.7 metres] long, 51^ ft. [ 15. 5 
metres] broad, with a height above ground of 4 ft. H in. to 6} 
ft. [1.25-2 metres]. The Holy of Holies, which was a cube of 
20 cubits 1 was too small to contain it. 2 In other respects also 
the suggestion is attended with great difficulties on account 
of the conditions of space ; the altar of burnt-offering 
would have to he moved considerably to the E. of the rock, 
thus leaving very little room for the court which was to accom¬ 
modate the worshippers—unless great substructions on the E. be 
assumed, which is inadmissible (see Palace, § 4). 

In a word, there is everything in favour of, and 
nothing against, the theory that this rock was the site 
of Solomon's altar of burnt-offering (§ 18). This would 
fit in with the view that it was here the angel stood at 
the theophany. P'urther, on the rock there has been 
discovered a channel which may perhaps have served 
to carry off the blood (cp also Ebers and Guthe, 
Palastina, 166). This channel was connected with a 
hollow under the stone. Further examination has not 
been hitherto permitted ; but it is extremely probable 
that this hollow is really a cistern connected with the 
general system of conduits (ep Conduits, § 3). If in 
accordance with what has been said we may regard 
this rock as being the site of Solomon’s altar of burnt- 
offering, then the temple, properly so called, lay to the 
westward of this, and its site is determined with tolerable 
accuracy. 

On the text of the description of Solomon’s temple, 
cp what is said elsewhere with reference to the deserip- 
. tion of his Palace, § 2. In the present 

'building 11 case ’ a ^ so ’ a ^ ter tiie man ' ^ atcr additions 
° * have been separated out, we arrive at no 
clear account. Much that would be of importance is 
wanting ; perhaps its disappearance is in some measure 
due to the frequent redactions. How manifold these 
were can be seen in the Commentaries ( e.g ., Benzinger, 
Kontge, 16/). For a reconstruction of the buildings 
some help can be obtained from the description of 
Ezekiel’s temple (40 ). True, his temple is primarily 

a work of the imagination ; but, on the other hand, 
his description, broadly speaking, agrees with 1 K. 6. 
That, as a former priest, he was familiar with the first 
temple may be taken for granted ; there is also an d 
priori probability that in his description he would follow 
the lines of the old temple. Such changes as he does 
introduce are on the one hand occasioned by his desire 
for a scrupulous symmetry in the plan of his temple, 
and partly by his determination to remove the dwelling 

1 [It Is assumed throughout this article that the longer cubit 
of 20.67 in. is meant ; see Weights and Measures, § j.] 

2 The threshing-floor of Oman cannot have been on the rock, 
which has an irregular, not level, surface. 
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of the prince from the temple hill. The features that 
may be traced to the working of his free fantasy are in 
particular the specifications regarding the courts and 
the buildings contained in them. In matters where 
these points do not come into question we shall for the 
most part be safe in transferring his data without hesita¬ 
tion to the earlier temple. 

The temple-complex fell into two divisions—the main 
building, the 4 house of God ’ properly so called, and 
the subsidiary buildings by which it was surrounded. 





SCALE OF FEET 
30 40 50 60 


Fig. i.—G round-plan of the Temple. 

The main building was a rectangular structure 6o cubits 
in length, 20 cubits in breadth, and 30 cubits in height, 
corresponding, on the basis of the qubit of 20.7 inches, 
in round numbers to 104, 35, and 52 feet respectively. 
It lay E. and W., with entrance from the E. The 
measurements given above are, as appears from the 
description of the dtbtr (1 K. 616a, cp v. 20), and as is 
confirmed by Ezekiel’s account, the internal dimensions. 

On this assumption, indeed, we must suppose that either the 
total length (60 cubits) or one or other of the detailed figures 
for the Holy Place and the Holy of Holies is incorrectly given, 
as the dividing wall between the two must of course have taken 
up some space. The thickness of the walls is given by Ezekiel 
(41 15) as 6 cubits, a measure that may also be taken as apply¬ 
ing to the old walls. At all events the walls, to begin with, 
were of considerable thickness as appears from the circumstance 
that for the second and third stories successively they were 
made thinner by rebatements of half a cubit, or it may be of a 
whole cubit (but see below, § n). 

Before the hckdl the Iloly Place, eastward, 

stood a porch. Its length was the same as the breadth 
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Fig. 2.—Section of the Temple. 

of the house (20 cubits) and it was 10 cubits in depth ; 
but its height is nowhere given either in Kings or in 
Ezekiel. The parallel place in Chronicles (2 Ch. 34) 
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mentions 120 cubits, which is a sheer impossibility. The 
text is hopelessly corrupt; the 20 cubits of < 5 A , Pesh., and 
Arab, are incorrect as appears from the data as to the 
height of the pillars (see below, § 12) ; these can hardly 
have been taller than the porch. Our most natural course 
will be to suppose for the porch a height equal to that 
of the temple itself, viz. 30 cubits. Perrot and Chipiez, 
and others with them, have sought to justify the 120 
cubits in Chronicles by suggesting that the porch was 
similar to the pylons of the Egyptian temples ; but 
neither the word 'hldm (nbix) nor 
yet the other measurements would 
be appropriate to a gateway of 

_ this sort. In Ezekiel’s temple 

one ascended to the porch by ten 
steps. This, we may take it, will 
have been in agreement with the 
actual facts. 

The internal space was divided, 
as already said, into two apart- 
7. Internal the larger 

arrangements.-^ 1 " e 

The wall which separated them 
has, in Ezekiel’s temple, a thick¬ 
ness of two cubits. From the 
description of the door it is clear 
that in Solomon’s temple also 
the partition consisted of a solid 
30 100 wall, not of a curtain merely . 1 

The door was made of olive wood 
and was pentagonal — i.e., the 
lintel was not horizontal but formed an angle as Thenius 
rightly explains, 1 K. O31 (cp St. ZATIV 8148). 2 In 
Ezekiel’s temple a breadth of 6 cubits is given to this 
door (Ezek. 41 2); whether this figure is applicable to 
Solomon’s temple also we have no materials for de¬ 
termining. All that we learn further about it from our 
present texts is that it was a folding door, was decorated 
with carvings of cherubim, palm trees, and open flowers, 
and overlaid with gold. This notice, however (1 K. 632), 
does not belong to the old architectural description. If 
the walls of the hckdl and of the dibir were unprovided 
with carvings, we can hardly suppose that the doors were 
otherwise treated ; and as for the overlaying, we learn 
from 2 K. 18 16 that it was Hezeldah who first overlaid 
the temple doors with gold. 

The inner apartment (debir) was lower than the 
main building—being only 20 cubits in height. It thus 
formed a perfect cube, 20 cubits in the side. As we 
can hardly picture to ourselves the Holy of Holies as 
being merely a sort of low annex to the temple, 
we must suppose that above it there was an upper 
chamber of 10 cubits in height, and that thus the 
temple roof had a uniform height of 30 cubits 
from the ground. From 1 K.S12 f. (see Benz, ad 
loc.) we may venture to infer that the inner room 
was perfectly dark. This adytum, called later the 
Holy of Holies, was the most essential part of the 
temple. It was the dwelling-place proper of the 

1 According to 2 Ch. 3 14 there was a curtain before 
the entrance to the dclnr. This would not be improbable 
in itself; but there is no mention of it in the old description 
of the temple in Kings. Thenius, Riehrn, and others indeed 
have found a curtain in 1 K.C21 : ‘he drew [the curtain] 
across with chains of gold,’ etc.; but if these words belong 
to the original text they must relate to the altar; cp Benz. 
ad loc. 

2 The other interpretation (Ges., Bahr, Keil, and others) 
explains the JV£ : Cn of 1 K. 0 31 as meaning that the area 
of the door was a fifth of the entire superficial area of the 
wall. So also Klostermann with emendation : the lintel 
was a fifth— i.e., of the transverse wall, which is equivalent 
to saying that the breadth of the doorway was a fifth of 

that of the house,—in other words 4 cubits. Both explanations 
are very forced. IV Eton stands in contrast with ‘square,’ 

in 1 K. 623 7 5. 
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deity, whose presence here was represented by the sacred 
ark. 

The walls of the debir were panelled with cedar; the floor 
was of cypress wood. According to the present text the walls 
were also overlaid with gold (1K.620); this, however, is a 
later addition to the text (see below). 

The anterior apartment, the hekdl, afterwards known 
as the Holy Place, was, as already mentioned, 40 cubits 
n Th H 1 long, 20 broad, and 30 high. It also 
° Pi ° ^ was floored with cypress and panelled with 
Tlace. cedar, so that of the mason work nothing 
was visible. Here again the statements as to the walls 
having been overlaid with gold (1 K. 62122^30) are 
quite late additions to the text (see below, § 9). This 
apartment also was not particularly well lighted. Since 
the building that surrounded the house was 15 cubits in 
height and the dibir had probably no window at all, we 
must suppose that such windows as the apartment had 
were situated above the 20 cubit level of the dibir. We 
must further take into account the thickness of the walls 
which was such that even if the windows were made so 
as to widen inwards after the manner of embrasures (cp 
1 K. 64 RV m &*), they could not have admitted much 
light. Add to this that they were provided with wooden 
lattices like the windows of dwelling-houses generally ; 
so at least we are to interpret the expression 'dtumim 
(dvssk; cp Benz, on 1 K.64). We learn further that 
the windows were casement windows—furnished, that is 
to say, with wooden frames and not mere openings in 
the stone wall, a refinement which was unknown in 
ordinary dwelling-houses. Also the doorway leading to 
the anterior room was provided with posts of olive-wood, 
and, in contrast to that leading to the Holy of Holies 
(see above), was rectangular in shape. The door was 
of cypress and either half consisted of two folding leaves 
which were so connected in some way with each other, 
by means of double hinges or charnieres, that in enter¬ 
ing one did not requre to open the whole door, but only 
the two inner leaves. 1 The width of the doorway is not 
stated ; in Ezekiel's temple it was 10 cubits (Ezek. 41 2). 
Here also are repeated the statements as to overlaying 
with gold (1 K. 635). More particularly it is here 
stated that the covering of gold was fitted exactly on to 
the engraved design (npnerr^y itrp). Thus the decora¬ 
tive work in question did not consist of figures carved 
in relief (Reliefschnitzereien), but of figures outlined on 
the flat (Konturenzeichnungen). 

Stade (ZA has shown that the various 

statements as to the overlaying of the walls of the dSbir 
(1 K. 620), of the walls of the hekdl 


9. Ornamenta¬ 
tion and 
decoration. 


{vv . 2i 22<z 30), of the doors {vv. 3235), 
of the cherubim ( v . 28), and of the altar 
in the hekdl (v. 22 b) with gold are all 
very late additions to the text. From the point of view 
of literary criticism they can be shown to be such by the 
circumstance that they come in at the wrong place and 
moreover that, in part at least, they are absent from ©. 
Besides, their incorrectness in point of fact appears from 
certain other data of the OT. 

On the occasions when the temple is despoiled, the foreign 
foes and Ring Ahaz when in financial slraits take everything of 
value, but the covering of gold is not mentioned, thoughts 
certainly would not have been left untouched had it existed 
(1 K 14 26 2 K. 14 14 10 17). On the other hand we are told of 
Hezekiah that he overlaid the doors and doorposts of th & hekdl; 
but it was not with gold (2 K. IS 16). Moreover, strictly speaking 
a covering of gold must be regarded as incompatible with the 
carving on the walls. The whole is taken from the description 
of the Tabernacle with its wealth of gold and transferred to the 
temple of the wealthy king, which, it was thought, was certainly 
not less costly (see Benz, on 1 K. 620). 

That the temple walls were adorned with carvings is 
more credible. In Ezekiel's temple ( 41 17/.) we read 
that the whole wall was in like manner decorated with 
carved cherubim and palms, a palm between two 

1 Ewald, Keil, and others think of the doors as horizontally 
divided each into an upper and a lower half, of which only the 
lower had to be opened on entering. Against this cp Thenius 
on 1 K. 634. 


cherubs. Here, however, great suspicion cannot but 
be aroused by the fact that the relative notice (1 K. 6 18) 
is wanting in (5, that the verse disturbs the connection in 
the most violent way, and that with its statement that 
4 all was of cedar’ it is inconsistent with what has been 
said in 1 K. 615. Nevertheless, there is nothing im¬ 
probable in the supposition that the temple walls were 
at a later date decorated with carvings (as we are led to 
infer from Ezekiel). Elsewhere, also, we read of later 
adornments of the temple (2 K. 128^ 29 16 io^! 
234 n /.). Thus we may safely regard the carvings as 
having been the work of a later king. 

We are not told anything as to the construction of 
the roof of the building. Many scholars, such as Lund 
in T? f ( sec Die alt.-jiid . Heiligthtimer), Hirt (see 
00 * Der Tempel Salomos), Schnaasc ( Gesch . d. 
bildenden Kiinste , 1; 1843), take it to have been gabled ; 
but according to 2 K. 23 12 2 Ch. 39 this cannot have 
been the case ; the roof was flat. It is highly probable 
that, as in the case of the house of the forest of Lebanon 
(see Palace), it was made of beams and planks of 
cedar. Upon this we may suppose to have been laid, 
for protection against the weather, a coating of clay, 
according to ancient custom, or perhaps even slabs of 
stone. The usual railing or battlement ran round it 
(cp Dt. 228 ). We must assume some sort of subsidiary 
arrangement for the support of the beams, since cedar 
beams of the length specified must have bent if un¬ 
propped. The text says nothing of this ; but in the case 
of the house of the forest of Lebanon, where the span 
was much less (only 12J cubits, about 2 ih ft.), we hear 
of struts (lit. shoulder-pieces 1 K.72/ 0 , see Benz. 
ad loc. and Palace, § 5, with illust.) on the pillars which 
served as supports for the beams of the roof. We must 
think of similar supports projecting from the walls in the 
case of the temple building. 

The main building was surrounded on three sides 
(N., W., and S.) by a side building, or ydsua (>*s\ 
AV 4 chamber,’ RV 4 story’) in three stories 
Side- containing 4 side chambers,' sJUd’bth (niyVx 
buildings, ‘chambers’; cp Ezek. 41 5/.). The 
under story was 5 cubits broad, the middle one 6 cubits, 
and the upper 7. The increasing width seems to 
have been obtained by narrowing the temple wall, which 
diminished in thickness by successive steps or rebate- 
ments on the outside (1 K. 66 RV). Thus the cedar 
beams which formed the floors (and the roofs) of the 
side chambers were not built into the temple wall but 
rested upon the rebatement (cp fig. 2). 

Stade has conjectured—what is not at all improbable—that 
this was also the case with the exterior wall of the side-building. 
In that case the differential breadth of 1 cubit falls to be divided 
between the two walls ; the thickness of the temple wall there¬ 
fore diminished with each story by only half a cubit, which is 
much the more probable view. On this hasis we shall have to 
suppose that the temple wall at the base of the middle story was 
still si cubits thick, at the base of the upper story 5 cubits, and 
above the upper story 4 cubits thick (see fig. 2). The thickness 
of the external walls of this subsidiary building is not given in 
1 K. Ezekiel gives it as 5 cubits, and this will doubtless have 
been the old measurement (Ezek. 41 9). 

The height of each story from floor to ceiling was 5 
cubits (1 K.610), and thus the height of the whole 
structure over 15 cubits (3x5 cubits, plus the thickness 
of floors and roof). The number of the side chambers 
is not stated in Kings, but in Ezekiel it is given as 30 
(or 33) for each story (cp Cornill and Bertholet on 
Ezek. 41 6). Thus they were very small ; but this need 
not cause us any difficulty, as they were not used as 
living-rooms but only for storage of temple furniture 
and the like. We are left entirely without information 
as to the windows of the side building. On the other 
hand, with regard to the only door we learn that it was 
on the S. side (1 K. 68). The passage from one story 
to another was by means of steps, or more probably 
ladders, through openings in the roof (1 K. 68). 1 That 

1 Lfilim , D'^> is usually rendered as meaning a winding 
staircase. For this rendering reliance is chiefly placed on (D 
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the several chambers of a story communicated with each 
other by means of doors may be taken for granted, 

In front of the porch of the temple stood at the 
entrance two bronze pillars cast by Huram-Abi, a 

12 The mllars T >' rian artificer ( see HlRAM 2 ) ! for 
* f P further details see below, also Jachin 

o ronze. AND Boaz. We are told that Jakin 
was the one on the right— i.e. S.—Bo*az that to the left 
or N. ; but what the names mean we do not know. 
Their precise position is a much disputed point. Many 
scholars, including Nowack {HA 233/.), hold that they 
were engaged in the portal of the porch itself and that 
the lintel rested upon them. For this view reliance is 
placed mainly on Ezek. 40 49, where two columns to 
right and left of the entrance are mentioned over and 
above the pillars of the porch. This evidence, however, 
is not conclusive. To begin with, the very circumstance 
that Ezekiel does not give the columns the names 
handed down by tradition is in itself noticeable. It is 
very questionable, too, whether Ezekiel has these 
columns in his mind at all, and whether he has not 
rather dropped them altogether as he has done in the 
case of the brazen sea and the lavers. In 6 (1 K .7 45) 
is preserved the information that there were yet other 
pillars in the temple ; these cannot well have stood any¬ 
where else than in the porch where those of Ezekiel also 
are found ; or, if we are to identify the latter with Jachin 
and Boaz, it still remains very possible that he deliber¬ 
ately not only suppresses their names but also assigns to 
them a quite different place which deprives them of all 
special significance. Some special significance they 
must certainly have had originally ; the mere fact of 
their having special names would be enough to prove 
this : there would be no point in it if they were 
architectural ornaments merely. Nor is it possible to 
assign to them a structural value as supporting the 
roof, for it is certain that they did not stand in the 
inside. There is to be con¬ 
sidered also the further cir¬ 
cumstance that there were 
quite analogous pillars in 
other Semitic temples as 
well. In temples of Baal 
they are quite usual ; the 
sanctuary of Melkarth at 
Tyre for example had two 
costly pillars in which 
Melkarth was worshipped 
(Herod. 244). The an¬ 
nexed figure, representing 
the temple at Paphos on a 
coin, exhibits the two 
pillars standing wholly de¬ 
tached to the right and left of the entrance. In 
front of the temple at Ileirapolis, also, were similar 
pillars (WRS, AW. Seui.W 208, 488). Since the 
temple of Solomon was assuredly affected by Syro- 
phoenician influences it is natural to conjecture that 
in it Jachin and Boaz had a significance analogous 
to that of the other pillars just alluded to ; namely, 
that they were symbols of the deity. In that case 
their origin will have to be sought in the ancient 
masseboth which used to be customary objects in all 
Semitic sanctuaries, including those of ancient Israel 
(see Masskbaii ; also Benz. HA 379 f ; WRS, AW. 
Sem. ( 2 > 191, n. 1). 



Fig. 3. —Coin representing 
temple at Paphos. 


(e/UKTij dvapaats). This, however, is not a translation of 
but proceeds upon another reading (Benz, ad loc.). In buildings 
of the ancient E. no trace of winding staircases has anywhere 
been found, and it is therefore very improbable that they are 
mentioned here. Levy (Nf/ITB) points out that the openings 
in the roofs of the Holy of Holies by which the workmen were 
let down (see below, § 33) are called (cp Middoth , 4 5). 

Thus, as Stade has rendered probable, we shall most likely have 
to think of openings provided with trap-doors and reached by 
ladders or trap-stairs. 


This is not equivalent to saying that as late as Solomon's time 
these pillars were still regarded as symbols of Yah we ; we can 
equally well suppose that they were set up in accordance with 
an ancient custom no longer understood, or simply in imitation 
of Phoenician models. If the view just taken he correct, it 
becomes easy to understand why Ezekiel should have ignored 
them, or have sought to disguise their original meaning by 
reducing them to mere supports of the roof. And if so it also 
becomes highly probable that the Chronicler is right in assigning 
them a position in front of the temple ( 73 ’n.i It would 

not be easy to guess how he could have come to place them so 
unless he had some old source to go upon, for the meaning of 
the pillars offered above was certainly unknown to him. 



Fig. 4 .— Glass bowl with representation of Temple. 


The view that they occupied detached positions in 
front of the temple is confirmed by the interesting repre¬ 
sentation of the Jewish temple found upon a glass bowl 
of the third or fourth century a.d. which shows two 




Fig. 5—Brazen pillars. 

quite detached pillars near the entrance. The detailed 
description of the pillars has been preserved in a three¬ 
fold form (1 K. 7 15-22 41/. 2 Ch. 3 15-17 Jer. 5221-23 
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2 K. 25 17), in accordance with which Thenius was able 
to restore the text of the account with considerable 
accuracy. Each of the pillars was 18 cubits (about 30 ft. ) 
in height, and 12 cubits ((£> wrongly 14 cubits) in circum¬ 
ference. They were hollow, the brass being 4 finger- 
breadths in thickness. Each was surmounted by a 
molten chapiter, or capital, 5 cubits in height. The 
capitals were covered with bronze net-work which was 
surrounded by two rows of pomegranates. The one 
questionable datum is that of 1 K. 7 19 where the mean¬ 
ing can be either that the capitals were curved outwards 
at the top after the fashion of lilies (as is also said, for 
example, of the brazen sea), or that above the capitals 
there were lily-shaped additions (cp Benz, on 1 K.715). 

The temple was surrounded by a court, called the 
' inner ’ court, as distinguished from the great court 

..on . enclosing the entire citadel. This inner 

13. Court , . , ,, r 

d ates court was surrounded by a wall of 
° ’ three courses of hewn stone surmounted 

by a course of cedar beams (iK. 636). As to the 
dimensions of the court, its entrances, or any other 
architectural details the description in 1 K. says nothing. 
The measurements in Ezekiel (100 x 100 cubits) are 
not to be transferred to the old temple, since with 
that prophet the court had quite a different function, 
lie makes it accessible to the priests alone; whence 
the Chronicler actually describes it simply as the ‘ Court 
of the Priests’ (cniiun isn ; 2 Ch. 49). In ancient times 
and down to Ezekiel’s day everyone had free access to 
it ; it was a place of public assembly as we can see 
from such passages as Jer. 35 1 ff. 36 10 2 K. 12 12. For 
the position it occupied in the complex of buildings, see 
Palace, § 3. In Jer. 36 10 it is quite rightly designated 
as the ' upper forecourt ’ as it was higher up than the 
great palace court. By the * new gate ’ one went down 
from it to the king’s house (Jer. 2610 36 10). This 
designation ‘new gate’ tells us that it must have been 
restored by some later king ; for of course there can be no 
question of an entirely new gate, such as had never stood 
there before ; there must always have been some way 
by which the king could pass northwards from his palace 
to the sanctuary. The same will hold good also of the 
' upper ’ gate which according to 2 K. 15 35 was built 
by Jotham ; here also we have to do merely with a 
restoration of an ancient gate. We may with consider¬ 
able confidence seek for this gate on the upper, that 
is on the northern, side of the court, and thus 
identify it with Ezekiel’s 'north gate’ (83 92) and with 
Jeremiah’s ‘upper gate of Benjamin’ (2O2), since the 
road to Benjamin lay northward. If this N. gate is 
called the gate of the altar in Ezek. S15 we shall best 
explain the designation as referring to the fact that it 
was the people's usual way of access to the altar. 
Other expositors (such as Graf) think of 2 K. 16 14 
where we are told that Ahaz set up the old altar on the 
N. side of the forecourt. This X. gate appears also in 
Ezekiel’s temple as the chief entrance (469 4038_^). 
Whether Solomon’s temple had a third gate—to the E. 
—is not certain ; but it is probable. Ezekiel’s temple 
has one such gate which is opened only on Sabbath and 
feast days and reserved for the prince (Ezek. 46 ^). 
But in the old temple, where the royal palace stood 
immediately to the S. of the court, the king of course 
approached the sanctuary direct from his house. If, 
accordingly, the Chronicler (iCh. 9 18) speaks of a 
' king’s gate,’ there are only two possibilities ; either he 
means the S. gate and is to this extent aware of what 
the ancient conditions were, or he means the E. gate, 
in which case he is simply transferring without criticism 
to the older period the circumstances which existed in 
his own time. On the other hand, in Jer. 8814 we read 
of a third entrance, and such a third gate can best be 
looked for on the E. side. The mention also of three 
' keepers of the threshold’ (2 K. 25 18 Jer. 5224) points 
to the existence of three gates. We further learn of 
the temple court that it was already paved in the pre- 
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exilic time (2 K. 16 17). So also that in the same period 
there were * chambers ‘ in it. Jer. 35 + mentions a 
‘chamber of the princes’ {USkath has-sarim, enrn nzsr*’) 
which was above a ‘ chamber of Maaseiah, the keeper 
of the threshold,’ and adjoined that of the ‘sons of 
Hanan.’ According to Jer. 3610 Baruch read the book 
of the words of Jeremiah in the chamber of Gemariah, 
which w r as situated at the entry of the New Gate. Here 
we are doubtless to understand partly chambers which 
served as lodging for various officials, partly store¬ 
rooms for temple equipments. In the temple of 
Ezekiel a series of cells are provided for the priests on 
the N. and S. side of the court (Ezek. \§\^ff. 42 1 ff .). 

The sacred object par excellence in this royal seat of 
worship was the ark of Yahwe (see Akk) which had its 

„ „ „ , place in the Adytum (Tin dtbir), the 

14 . Equipment: , . , , ' 5 , . , 

the ark. dark inner chamber, and in the 

ancient view represented the presence 
of the deity. It is remarkable to find in the temple of 
Solomon this special significance of the ark weakened 
by the addition to it of two cherubim. These stand 10 
cubits high, their wings each measure 5 cubits ; the wings 
stretching inwards touch one another in the middle of 
the house, those stretching outwards touch respectively 
the N. and S. walls of the dbbir. Their faces are 
turned towards the E. Beneath the wings that touched 
one another was the ark. On the form, origin, and mean¬ 
ing of these figures see Cherub (cp also Benz, or 1 K. 
630). What is of special interest to note here is that 
the cherubs are the bearers of Yahw6, the signs and 
witnesses of his presence (Ezek. 18 10 19/.) ; it is on 
this account that we read of Yahwe as throned above 
the cherubim (Ps. IS 10 fn]), and the name Yahwe, the 
Lord of hosts, now receives the addition ‘ who sitteth 
upon the cherubim’ (1 S. 44 2 S. 62). In accordance 
with this the dbbir is regarded as an extension of the 
ark just as the Ka'ba at Mecca is an extension of the 
sacred stone (see above, § 1 end, n.). 

Another quite peculiar symbol of deity which had 
not its like at the other sanctuaries was the brazen 
T , , serpent, Nehustan. It stood in the 

15 . ihe brazen temple _ wliether in the H oly of Holies 

P * or in the outer chamber we are not 
told. Down to Hezekiah’s reformation incense was 
offered to it. On its origin and meaning, cp 
Neiiushtan. The absence from the accounts of the 
temple which have reached us of any reference to 
this, which a later age had learned to regard as an 
idolatrous object, is easily intelligible ; and, besides, it is 
not to be assumed off-hand that this serpent had its 
place in the temple from the first. 

In the outer chamber of the hekal stood, in front of 
the entrance to the dbbir, the table of sbewbread (1 K. 

620). This was an altar of cedar wood 


16. Table of 
shewbread. 


which is not further described in the 
account of the temple in 1 K., but 
Ezekiel’s description of the corresponding object will 
doubtless apply here. 

According to this, it was 2 cubits in length and 
breadth and 3 in height; doubtless, therefore, there were 
steps up to it. Further, it had, as was usual with 
altars, ‘horns'— i.e., corner-pieces resembling horns 
(Ezek. 41 21). According to 1 K. 620/i it was overlaid 
with gold ; but to this statement will apply what has 
already been said of the corresponding statements 
elsewhere (§ 9); it is a later addition. The table 
of Ezekiel is plain cedar. The use of the table is for 
offering the so-called shewbread (see Sacrifice, §$ 14, 
34 a). In order to be able to make out from Solomon’s 
temple the existence of an altar of incense not otherwise 
mentioned, Keil and others will have it that this is the 
altar in question. A table of cedar, however, even if 
thinly plated with gold, would be useless for the 
purpose of burning incense. Moreover, the offering 
of shewbread indeed is attested from an early date (cp 
1 S. 2 i), but there is no evidence of any regular offering 
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of incense such as would have demanded a special 
altar. In i K.748 an altar of incense is mentioned 
along with the table for the shewbread ; but both this 
verse and that immediately following it are later 
additions to the account of the temple (see Benz, ad 
lot. ). In ch. 6 there is nothing of any such altar, which 
indeed makes its appearance only in later strata of P. 

Similarly, it is only in a late appendix (1 K. 749) 
that the golden candlesticks said to have been made by 
17 The Solomon are mentioned. When this 

candlesticks. | s h said h is not of “ u t rs f mean ' thnt 

there were no candlesticks at all m 

the temple. It is an ancient custom to keep a light or 
lamp constantly burning in dwellings ; if at the present 
day in conversing with fellahin or bedouin of Palestine 
one says 4 He sleeps in the dark,’ what is meant is that 
he is so poor that he cannot buy himself a drop of oil. 
The Hebrew expression that speaks of a man’s lamp 
as having gone out, meaning that he and his family 
have disappeared, is analogous (cp Jer. 25 10); see 
Lamp. This custom makes it probable that a light 
was also burnt in the sanctuary, the dwelling-place of 
Yah we; according to 1 S. 33 this was the case during 
the night at all events. From what has been said above 
(§7/) as to the lighting of the hekdl it will also be 
apparent that the use of artificial light in the temple 
cannot have been out of place; we shall not err 
therefore if we suppose that Solomon caused lampstands 
to be made by Huram-Abi—of bronze, however, not 
of gold. The number 10, too, can hardly be right ; 
as the tabernacle had only one candlestick it would 
probably be nearer the truth to assume but one for 
the temple also. That there is no mention of the 
candlesticks in 2 K. 25 14 f may be due to accident 
merely (cp Jer. 52 19, which verse, however, is regarded 
by Stade, in view of Ex. 2529, as an interpolation ; see 
ZA T\V 3 [ 1 883] 173 f. ). Cp Candlestick. 

In 2 Ch. 4 8 mention is also made of ten tables, five on the 
S. and five on the N. side of the sanctuary. These are often 
explained (as for example by Keil) as having been intended for 
the shewbread, but certainly not correctly (see above, cp 2 Ch. 
13 11 2 D 13); they are rather to be placed in the same category 
as the ten candlesticks (see Bertheau on 2 Ch. 4 19). 

To the temple service also pertained of course a variety of 
minor furnishings, such as knives, forks, dishes, and the like. 
In 1 K. 748^ these are introduced by a later hand and 
represented as having been of gold. In the original description 
they were either passed over without mention, or they have 
been removed from it to make room for this later notice. 


In the forecourt, due E. from the temple entrance, 
stood the great altar of burnt offering. In our present 

18. The bronze * ext ‘ his is , left ' vho,l >; undcscribed. 
altar liut that a dcscnpUon of it once stood 
in this place, and that Solomon caused 
an altar of bronze to be made by the same Tyrian 
artificer who cast the other pieces, are facts attested by 
1 K. 864, cp 2 K. 16 io^ A later redactor stumbled 
at this, for in his view there already existed in connec¬ 
tion with the tabernacle an altar which was now trans¬ 
ferred to the temple. Here also we may, generally 
speaking, suppose Phoenician influences to have been 
at work. The mere fact that the altar was of bronze 
show’s this, for in old Israelite practice altars were made 
of earth or unhewn stone : cp the law of the altar as 
laid down in Ex. 2O24JZ In 2 Ch. 4 r some additional 
data are given as to the size of this altar ; it is repre¬ 
sented as having been 10 cubits in height and 20 in length 
and breadth. These are the measurements of Ezekiel’s 
altar, and may safely be presumed to have been taken 
from the ancient altar, which in other respects also must 
have been the prototype of that of Ezekiel. The 
dimensions given (20x20 cubits) will therefore apply 
to the area of the base, from w r hich the altar rose in 
three successive stages each diminishing by 2 cubits ; 
the lowest was 2 cubits and each of the other two was 
4 in height. The actual hearth was 12 cubits square, 
and it was reached by means of steps. Cp further 
Altar. 


To the service of the altar belonged a variety of utensils 
which were also fast by Iluram-Abi. See Benzinger on 1 K. 
t 40 45 ; Altar, § 9. 

Between the altar and the porch, to the SE. of the 
temple building, stood the great brazen sea (1 K. 
19 The hrnvpn ^ 2 3 ' 26 )» as to probable shape and 
sea and lavers. ofwhfch -Ska (Brazkn). 

lo this brazen sea belong the ten 
wagons (AV bases, rmrp» mtkonvth) with lavers, which 
were arranged, five on the S. side and five on the N., 
of the temple (1 K. 7 27-39). 

The text of the description of these lavers is extraordinarily 
corrupt, and inasmuch as the parallel description of the 
Chronicler is no longer extant, whilst the LXX offers but few 
data on which a restoration could proceed, it is by no means 
easy to amend it satisfactorily, and many details in the descrip¬ 
tion, after every effort, still remain obscureT The following 
description rests on the reconstruction of the text upon which 
Stade proceeded in 1883 Co also Benz, ad loc.)\ in many details 
Stade has since (1901) preferred a different interpretation. The 
various particulars cannot be discussed here. 



SCALE OF FEET 
3 _ 4 _S 

Fig. 6.—The brazen laver. 


The wagons which support the lavers are 4 cubits in 
length and breadth and 3 in height. Their sides are 
not of massive plates but consist of a brazen framework 
ornamented with ties or cross-pieces of brass [misgh'dtk, 
EV 4 borders ’). The ties were subsequently removed 
by Ahaz for the sake of the metal, so that the frames 
alone were left (2 K. 16 17). Frames and ties were 
decorated with lions, oxen, and cherubim. The whole 
structure was carried on brazen axles and wheels. 
Upon each stand rested a brazen laver, of 40 baths 
capacity (see Weights and Measures, Jj 3 [ii.]), having 
a diameter of 4 cubits (equal to the length and breadth 
of the stand). The statement as to the cubic capacity 
accords with the diameter given (see Sea [Brazen]), 
but the lavers were certainly shallower, and we must 
also allow’ for the thickness of the metal. As for the 
manner in which the lavers were mounted in the stands 

1 Cp Ewald, Gott. Gel. Nachr., 1859, PP- ff-, Jahrbb. f, 
bibl . \Vissensdu 10 273, and Gl’H 3 * 3 333 /. ; Stade, ZA 7'IV, 
1883, and 1901, 145 Benz, in AY/C {Kdn .); Kind in HK 
(Ndn.), and art. Laver. 
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the most probable conjecture seems to be that a sort 
of hollow cylinder rested upon the stand and was firmly 
fixed to it by means of ties and struts ; the upper end 
of this cylinder supported the laver. At a later date 
these lavers proved stumbling blocks as well as the 
brazen sea. They are absent alike from the temple 
of Ezekiel and from the tabernacle of P. In lavers 
and sea alike we may therefore safely conjecture the 
original meaning to have been a symbolical one. The 
cherubims and animals with which they were adorned 
had at first assuredly a mythological significance. 
Nowack and others with some probability bring the 
lavers into connection with the chariot of the cherubim 
in Ezek. 1 ; there the cherubs are the bearers of the 
cloud-throne, here of the collected waters. Kosters 
( Th.T , 1879, p. 455) explained them as symbolising 
the clouds. This is possible (see Sea, Brazen), but 
cannot be made out with certainty. The Chronicler 
disposes of any difficulty of this kind connected with 
these vessels by assigning to lavers and sea alike a 
highly prosaic function, that of supplying the water 
required in connection with the sacrifices. It can 
hardly be said that they were conspicuously well adapted 
for any such purpose. 

If we proceed next to a consideration of the meaning 
and origin of the whole temple plan, it is plain at the very 

20 Meaning outset that il r W^\uces the funda- 
j . . % mental type of the Semitic sanctuary, 

an origin 0 v j ewec j as t ^ e a b 0( j e Q f the deity in the 

temple plan. scnse alr ,. ady set forth (sec § , >. The 

essential feature is the little cella, the difbir, where the 
deity himself is conceived of as present in mysterious 
gloom. In front of this is a greater hall, comparable 
to the audience-chamber of human kings, where the 
deity receives the adoration of his worshippers. Finally, 
in front of the building is an open space with its altar, 
where the people can gather together around the 
sacrifice in reverential stillness. 

This ground plan—the tripartite—is common to the 
temples of various peoples. It is seen particularly 
clearly in Egyptian temples, which has led many 
scholars (Benz. HA, 385) to think of a preponderant 
Egyptian influence here. There are other considera¬ 
tions, however, which serve to render this less probable. 
In the case of the other Solomonic buildings Syro- 
phot-nician influence is quite unmistakable (cp Palace). 
Phoenician architects built temple as well as palace, and 
can hardly fail to have embodied their ideas in both. 
In point of fact all the noteworthy features of a distinc¬ 
tive kind in the temple buildings of Solomon have been 
discovered also in the temples of the northern Semites. 
Puchstein (Jahrb. d. kaiserl. -deutschen archiiol. Inst. 
7 13), on the basis of a comparative survey of the extant 
architectural remains, thus characterises the Syrian 
temple : * To judge by the (as yet not very numerous) 
certain examples of Syrian temple-architecture, a com¬ 
plete old Syrian temple consisted of portico, cella, Holy 
of Holies, and side-buildings. Portico and side-buildings 
are to be regarded as capable of being dispensed with 
according to circumstances. The Holy of Holies can be 
open or closed, on a level with the cella or above it, semi¬ 
circular or angular, and the side-buildings can be either 
divided or undivided.' Robertson Smith (art. 1 Temple ’ 
in Ency. Brit. ( 9) ) points especially to the temple at 
Hierapolis (. \tdbug ), which, as described by Lucian, 
offers an exact parallel. It faced the E. and had two 
ce'llre and a pronaos. In front of the door stood a brazen 
altar in a walled court. This walled court is also one 
of the characteristic peculiarities of the Syrian temple 
(cp T. L. Donaldson, Architectura Numismatica, 
London, 1859; Renan , Mission de Phdnicie; Perrot and 
Chipiez, Art in Jud.). On details of decoration, cp 
Cherub. The palm tree, likewise so prominent a 
motif in the temple, is also one of the commonest 
symbols in Phoenician art. 

When Solomon built his temple, it was as a royal 
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private chapel, one sanctuary among many, and not 
f even the most famous of these ; the 
° ancient sanctuaries of Bethel, Beer- 
temple* 18 s ^ le ^ a » Dan, etc., long continued to 
" ’ rank far above it in the popular esti¬ 
mation. The development in the standing of the 
temple and its importance in the history of Israel need 
not be dwelt on here (see Deuteronomy, § 13; Israel, 
§ 33/ ; Law Literature, § 13) ; but it falls within 
the scope of the present sketch to trace the external 
history of the temple building itself. Unfortunately, 
here also our sources are far from copious, and some¬ 
times what has reached us is far from clear. Of 
Jehoshaphat the Chronieler relates (2 Ch. 20 5) that he 
built an outer court. The form of the notice—that it 
is with an ‘ outer' court that we are now concerned (see 
above § 13) —is due to the Chronicler; but the fact 
itself need not 011 that account be questioned. Under 
Joram, Ahaziah, and Athaliah the sanctuary must have 
been greatly neglected and allowed to fall into disrepair; 
under Joash at least extensive repairs had become 
necessary (2 K. 124^). Jotham built a new gate, the 
4 upper gate’ of the minor forecourt (2 K.I035) already 
referred to. The 4 godless' Ahaz also beautified the 
sanctuary, although, indeed, this is set down by the 
narrator to his discredit ; he caused a new and more 
magnificent altar after the pattern he had seen at 
Damascus to be set up in place of the old. Afterwards 
indeed he found himself in such monetary straits that to 
meet the demand of the king of Assyria he found him¬ 
self compelled to strip off the ties (EV 4 borders,’ 
misgProth ) of the lavers, and to melt the oxen of brass 
which supported the brazen sea (2 K. 16 14 ff.) —an 
incidental illustration of the freedom wiih which the 
kings acted within their own private sanctuary. In the 
spoiling of the temple it was no other than the pious 
Ilezekiah who followed the example Ahaz had set ; 
after having in prosperous days overlaid the door-posts 
and doors of the temple with gold, he found it necessary 
to strip them again to meet the demand of the Assyrian 
king (2 K. 18 16). The structural changes made in the 
temple by Manasseh were connected with his introduc¬ 
tion of foreign eastern cults ; on the temple roof and in 
the court he set up altars to the 4 host of heaven ’ 
(2 K.‘ 23 i 2 ) ; the houses for the hieroduli and the 
accommodation for the horses of the sun (2 K. 28711) 
are doubtless also to be assigned to Manasseh’s reign. 
Josiah removed all this, and took in hand extensive 
restorations of the temple fabric (2 K. 23 sjf.). 

According to our present accounts the temple was 
plundered by foreign foes four times before its final 
destruction by the Babylonians. 

First by Shishak in Rehoboam’s time (1 K. 14 26); again, under 
Joram’s reign, by the Philistines in conjunction with Arab tribes 
(Joel 3 , cp 2 Ch. 21 i 6 f. 22 i); a third time under Amaziah by 
Joash, king of Israel (2 K. 14 14); and a fourth lime under 
Jehoiachim by Nebuchadrezzar (2 K. 24 13). These all contented 
themselves with robbing the temple of its treasures, without 
carrying the work of destruction farther so far as we know. 

It was not till eleven years after the first appearance 
of Nebuchadrezzar that the building itself was burnt to 
the ground, after it had been stripped of everything 
valuable,—whetherof gold, silver, or bronze,—the pillars 
also being broken up and carried away (2 K. 25 % Jf 
Jer. 5*2 12 ff. 2 Ch. 36 18). This was according to the 

MT of 2 K. on the seventh of the fifth month, according 

to Jer. on the tenth day of the fifth month, and accord¬ 
ing to (S> L of 2 K. 25 8 on the ninth day of the month. 
The Talmud harmonises:—on the seventh day the 
Chaldceans forced the temple, on the evening of the ninth 
they set fire to it, and on the tenth it was destroyed. 

Ezekiel’s temple (Ezek. 40 - 43) 1 never got beyond the 

1 The text of Ezekiel’s description of his temple is very 

corrupt. It is impossible therefore to reconstruct it with 

exactitude. Consult especially Cornill’s edition of the text; as 
also the commentaries of Smend and Bertholet, and the 
Archaeologies of Benzinger and Nowack. On Ezekiel's altar cp 
ZKIVL , 1883, pp. 6 iff. M%ff., *884, pp. 49 tff. 
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theoretical stage, and remained always an imaginative I 
F k' V construc d° n nierely. It demands some j 
2 * ze ie 8 notice here, however, as giving expression 
P ‘ to a new conception of the sanctuary and 
its significance—new or at least differing from that 
which finds expression in the temple of Solomon. 
On the other hand, as already remarked, the later 
representation is, as has been pointed out above, in 
many respects fitted to be of use to us in our recon¬ 
struction of the earlier temple. The fundamental con- j 
ception of the entire structure is the strict separation of 
sacred from profane. The whole temple area is 
sacrosanct, and no secular building of any description, 
whether royal or official, is allowed a place within its 
precincts. The whole eastern hill is set apart for its 
exclusive occupancy. A protective area, the land of 
the Zadokites, encloses it and shuts out the rest of 
Jerusalem. At no point are the city walls allowed to 
be in immediate contact with this land of priests. A 
similar determination to separate sacred from profane 
dominates the internal arrangements. It is with this 
purpose in view that the temple has two courts (whereas 
the pre-exilic temple had but one) ; the inner court is 
accessible only to the officiating priests and their 
servants the Levites. The laity are restricted to the 
outer court. 

Another characteristic feature of the whole arrange¬ 
ment is the strict symmetry observed throughout. The 
fundamental unit of measurement is the length of 50 
cubits ; the buildings exhibit by preference the proportion 
of 1 : 2 ; the gateways are 25 cubits in width and 50 
in length, the temple proper 50 cubits (from end to end 
100), the open space surrounding the altar is 100 
cubits square, and so forth. The entire temple area is 
500 cubits square, enclosed by a wall 6 cubits in height 
and thickness. Outside this wall a further strip, 50 
cubits in breadth, is still reckoned to the holy territory, 
and must not be cultivated even by the priests. The 
northern, eastern, and southern sides are pierced at the 
middle by great gateways (25x50 cubits), each with 
salerooms and a gateway. These lead into the outer 
court which surrounds the inner to a breadth of 150 
cubits on the northern, eastern, and southern sides. 
On each of these three sides are 10 cells—making a 
total of 30—intended to be used by the people for 
miscellaneous purposes such as refreshment and the like 
(cp Ezra 106 Neh. 134/.). In the four corners are 
lesser courts separated off by partitions ; here are the 
kitchens where the Levites cook the offering of the 
people. Gateways corresponding exactly to the 
three gates just mentioned lead on the three sides 
from the outer to the inner court. Within and in 
close proximity to the eastern gate stand the tables 
for slaughtering the sin- and trespass-offerings (or 
burnt offerings and peace-offerings). At the N. and S. 
gates are chambers for the officiating priests. Exactly 
in the middle of the square in front of the temple stands 
the altar of burnt offering. The temple building itself, 
which stood on a higher ’level reached by ten steps, 
consisted of a porch(20 cubits in width and 12 in depth), 
the Holy Place (40x20 cubits, inside measurement), 
the Holy of Holies (20 x 20 cubits) and the threa-storied ; 
side-building. The thickness of the walls was, in the 
main building, 6 cubits, and in the side building 5 ; the 
width of the chambers was 4 cubits, the total breadth 
thus amounting to 50 cubits. The total length, 
including the porch, was 100 cubits, outside measure¬ 
ment. 

As the Chronicler relates, the first care of the exiles 
on their return was the restoration of divine worship. 

00 *7^,^ I n first instance, however, they con- 

babel’s temnle tented themselves with setting up a 
DaDei S iem P ie ' new altar of burnt offering on the site 
of the old (Ezra 33; cp Hag. 214). So much indeed 
was evidently indispensable; without an altar there 
could be no sacrifice, without sacrifice no worship, 
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without worship no Jewish community. A considerable 
time elapsed before the returned exiles proceeded to the 
building of a temple proper. In our present book of 
Ezra indeed it is made out as if the work was begun 
with great zeal immediately after the return. It has 
long been recognised, however, that the representation in 
Ezra in its essential features is unhistorical (see Ezra- 
Nehemiah, §§6/, 10, 16 [1], 17; Haggai, §3(0); 
Israel, §§ 53#). 

As regards the build ng itself the OT supplies us with 
only a few fragmentary notes, which are but sparingly 
24 Measure- su PP lemented b y Josephus and Pseudo- 
mfmtq Ptr Hecatj:eus ( a P- J os *)* The dimensions 
’ * of the whole temple area are given by 

Hecatceus (ap. Jos. c. Ap. I22), in so far as he tells us 
that the court was 5 plethra (i.e., 500 Gk. ft. =485^ 
Eng. ft.) in length, and 100 Gk. cubits ( = 145^ ft.) in 
breadth. The gates had double doors. W ithin the 
court stood the altar which now was in exact accordance 
with the precepts of the law, being constructed of 
unhewn stones (1 Macc. 444). Doubtless also it was 
reached by a sloping ascent instead of steps. According 
to Hecataeus it was as large as that of Solomon. In 
like manner, in accordance with the description of the 
tabernacle arrangements, there was but one laver in the 
court (Midd. 36 ; Ecclus. 50 3 : the latter passage is 
certainly very corrupt). Of the gates mention is made 
in Neh. 331 of the Miphkad Gate, and in Neh. 
1239 of tbe Prison Gate, which last doubtless was on 
the southern side. Whether the cells and store-rooms 
(liskoth ; Traaroffropia) of which we incidentally hear, 
were in the court or in the side-building of the temple 
itself we do not know. 1 Over the Tyropceon valley was 
a bridge from the temple area which was broken down 
by the Jews during the siege of Jerusalem by Pompey ; 
its position is indicated by the so-called Wilson- 
arch. When it was erected we do not know 
(Josephus, Ant. xiv. 42; DJ i. 7 2 ii. 16 3 vi. 62). Like 
Ezekiel’s temple this also had two courts (atAcu, 
1 Macc. 434 48): only—the point of chief importance 
—the laity had in this case access to the inner as 
well as the outer court and to the altar. When on one 
occasion Alexander Jannmus did something that was 
contrary to to the sacrificial ritual, the multitude pelted 
him with palm branches and citrons. It was only in 
consequence of this incident that he afterwards caused 
a wooden enclosure to be set up round the altar, the 
space within which was thenceforth accessible to the 
priests alone (Jos. Ant. xiii. 13 s). The whole account 
of Josephus presupposes that until that time the laity 
had unhindered access to the inner court and altar. 
In this most essential matter of the strict exclusion 
of the laity from the sanctuary proper, accordingly, 
we see that the demands of Ezekiel and P were not 
carried out immediately but only gradually made way. 

The temple building itself, according to Ezra 6 3, had a breadth 
and height of 60 cubits. But this statement has no satisfactory 
sense. It is all the less credible because we are expressly 
informed that this second temple came so far short of that of 
Solomon that in the eyes of those who had seen the first it 
appeared as nothing (Hag. 2 3). Certainly, therefore, it cannot 
have been so very considerably larger than the other. The text 
of the passage is hopelessly corrupt (cp also Rysseland Berlholet 
in toe.). 

As regards the internal arrangements, we know that 
the Holy of Holies was empty ; the ark no longer 

o* Tntpmnl existed * A stone three fingers ill 
height was laid in the place of the 
arrangements. ark SQ , ha( the high priest Q11 the 

Day of Atonement could set down his censer upon it. 
It was the foundation stone (Sen sHthivyah) already 
referred to in § 5 ; cp Jos. BJv £>5, Yomd 52). The 
Holy of Holies were separated from the Holy Place by 
a curtain (1 Macc. I22 451). 

The Holy Place, in like manner, was closed by a 
curtain (1 Macc. 451); within it stood, as in the former 

1 Cp 1 Macc. 438; Jos. Ant. xi. 47 xiv. 16 2; Ezra 8 29 106 
Xeh. 3 30 10 nff. 12 44^. 13 5 JP. 
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temple, a table of shewbread. The place of the ten 
candlesticks (see § 17) was taken by one with seven 
branches which was removed by Antiochus (1 Macc. 
I23). It was restored by Judas the Maceabee. The 
Holy Place also contained the golden altar of incense. 
As already mentioned, this was a quite recent 
arrangement, resulting from a duplication of the 
golden table. It is interesting to notice that the 
accounts continue to vacillate down to a quite late date ; 
HecaUeus and the author of 2 Macc. 2 s, each naming 
two pieces of furniture in the sanctuary : the former 
(Jos. c. Ap. I22) the /3uyx6s and the candlestick, the 
latter the incense altar and the candlestick. On the 
Arch of Titus, also, only two pieces are shown. 

The first temple resembled other temples of antiquity 
in being built to contain a visible symbol of the presence 
. . of the deity, namely, the ark, which 

26. pries y st00( j j n t ^ e j nner chamber. In the 
temp e. se cond temple the adytum was empty; 
but the idea that the Godhead was locally present in it, 
still found expression in the continuance of the altar 
service, in the table of shewbread (a sort of continual 
leetisternium) that stood in the outer chamber, and 
above all in the annual ritual of the Day of Atonement, 
when the high priest entered the Holy of Holies to 
sprinkle the blood of the expiatory sacrifice on behalf of 
the people. 

Not only in this point but in all others the ritual of the 
second temple was dominated by the idea of priestly media¬ 
tion, and the stated sacrifices of the priests on behalf of the 
people, which took the place of ihe old stated oblations ot the 
kings, became the main feature of the altar service. The first 
temple was primarily the royal chapel, and the kings did as 
they pleased in it; the second temple was the sanctuary of the 
priests, whose chief now became the temporal as well as the 
spiritual head of the people. In the time of Ezekiel, not only 
laymen but uncircumcised foreigners entered the sanctuary 
and acted as servants in the sacred offices (Ezek. 44 7) ; in the 
second temp.e the laity were anxiously kept at a distance from 
the holy things, and even part of the court around the altar was 
fenced off, as we have just seen, by a barrier, which only the 
priests were allowed to cross (Jos. Ant. xiii. 13 5). 

As regards the later history of Zerubbabel’s temple, 
the subsequent works upon it and the strengthening of 
tt- + the wall surrounding the outer court are 
is ory assoc j ate( j \ V itli the name of the high 


of second 
temple. 


priest SIMON II. (Ecclus. 50 1). Antiochus 
Epiphanes not only plundered it, but 
desecrated it by setting up on the altar of burnt offering 
a small altar to Jupiter Olympius (1 Macc. 1.23^ 
44^; 54 438 2 Macc. 62 ff .). Three years later, after the 
reconquest of the city, Judas the Maceabee restored the 
temple, set up a new altar with new furniture, and 
consecrated the building anew (cp 1 Macc. 123^ 443^ 
52/2 Macc. 10 5 Jos. Ant. xii. 7 6). At the same time 
he fortified the temple with high towers and walls 
(1 Macc. 46067), so that the temple thenceforward 
could be regarded as the citadel proper of Jerusalem. 
These fortifications were demolished by Antiochus 11. 
Eupator (1 Macc. 6 22); but they were again restored by 
Jonathan (1 Macc. 12 36 Jos. Ant. xiii. 551), and at a 
later period further strengthened by Simon (r Macc. 
I352). At the time of Pompey’s siege (63 B.c.) the 
temple was an exceptionally strong fortress, defended 
on the northern and more accessible side by towers and 
deep ditches (Ant. xiv. 42). Pompey took it by storm, 
but left the sacred vessels untouched (Ant. xiv. 47). 
Crassus, on the other hand, plundered it without mercy 
(Ant. xiv. 7 1, BJ i. 88). The temple was again besieged 
and stormed by Herod ; like Pompey he concentrated 
his attack on the north side. In this siege some of the 
temple cloisters were burnt and some persons killed ; 
but the desecration stopped at this (Ant. xiv. 16 2 /. ). 

In the twentieth year of his reign (20-19 b.c.) 
Herod the Great began to build the temple anew. 

, Besides the descriptions in Josephus, 
28. The temple we have f „ Herod '. s temple £ ma F ss of 

r0 * details and measurements in the Mishnic 
treatise Middotk. Josephus was himself a priest, whilst 
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the Mishnah was not written till a century after the 
destruction of the temple, though it uses traditions that 
go back to Levites who had served in the temple. The 
two sources differ in many measurements, and the 
MiddCdh appears to be possessed of detailed traditions 
only for the inner temple. T he state of the evidence is 
not such as to allow a plan of the temple to be formed 
with architectural precision. The following account 
rests almost entirely on Josephus, who, apart from 
certain exaggerations in detail, gives a satisfactory 
general account, such as could be written from memory 
without notes and drawings (for literature, see § 43). 

Herod’s motives in this undertaking were not so 
much religious as political. On the one hand it afforded 

29 H r d’s an °PP° rtunit y °f giving some satis- 

.. 8 faction to the religious feelings of his 

Jewish subjects, which he had so often 
outraged, and of gaining some favour in pious circles 
throughout the country. On the other hand, he had 
his full share of the passion for building, which char¬ 
acterised that age. After raising so many splendid 
temples in the various Greek cities of his kingdom, it 
seemed hardly fitting that the temple of his capital 
should fall behind the others in magnificence. His 
preparations for the work, we are told, were made on a 
very comprehensive and elaborate scale, so as to spare 
the Jews any apprehension lest in the event of his 
death the scheme should remain uncompleted. In 
other directions, also, he showed all possible respect 
for the religious susceptibilities of his compatriots. As 
it was not lawful for any laymen to enter the inner 
precincts of the temple, he found it necessary to have a 
thousand priests trained as masons and carpenters, so 
that the building might be duly completed. 

The rebuilding meant, in the first place, a consider¬ 
able enlargement of the temple area. According to 

30 Plan of J ose P hus ’ account (Ant.xv.ll3, B/I21) 

' . the former area was exactly doubled, and 

™ * the perimeter raised from four stadia 
(Ant. xv. II3) to six (B/v.02). In other words, the 
breadth (from E. to \Y. ) remained as before — a 
stadium (Ant. xv. 113)—but the length (X. to S. ) 
was increased from one stadium to two. The available 
level ground on the temple hill was insufficient for a 
plan so extended, and vast substructions on the 
southern side became necessary. The whole S. 
wall was new from the foundation. Even to-day the 
southern portion of the temple area is seen to rest on 
immense arches, known in Arab tradition as Solomon’s 
stables, but really dating from the time of Herod. 

The whole area was surrounded by a battlemented 
wall (BJ iv. 912). On the X. was the gate T'adi of the 
Mishnah, which Josephus mentions only incidentally. 
This, like the gate Shushan on the E., which he does 
not mention at all, must have been of minor import¬ 
ance ; the chief accesses were necessarily from the 
lower city to the S. , and the upper city to the \Y. 
beyond the Tyropoeon valley. The S. wall, says 
Josephus, had gates in the niiddle (Ant. xv. 11 5). T he 
Mishnah names them the two gates of Huldah. There 
is a double gate in the substructure of the S. wall, 
350 ft. from the S\Y. angle, and from it a double 
tunnel leads up to the platform. This double gate 
exactly fits Josephus’s description. There is also a triple 
gate, 600 ft. from the S\Y. angle, which is probably 
to be regarded as the second Huldah gate. In the \V. 
side the Mishnah places one gate (Kiponus), while 
Josephus recognises four. The most southerly is 
necessarily the one which opened on a flight of steps 
descending, and then reascending across the Tyropoeon 
to the upper city opposite. Now, at the S\V. corner 
of the platform, there are still remains of the great 
arch (Robinson’s arch), which must have belonged to a 
bridge connecting the upper city with the S. portico of 
the temple. Many scholars (as, for example, AY. R. 
Smith, in Ency. Brit. ( 9 J, s.v. ‘Temple') look for this 
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southern gate here. It is more probable, however, that 
it lay somewhat farther to the N., at the point where, 
tolerably low down in the temple wall, the colossal 
lintel of a gate was found, consisting of a single stone. 
The steps of which Josephus speaks, must, in that case, 
have been inside the gate, as the gate itself was not far 
above the level of the bottom of the valley. Comparing 
BJ'u. IU3 vi. G2 v. 42, we see that the embankment also 
carried the city wall (the so-called first wall). Of this 
approach there are remains at Wilson’s arch, 600 ft. 
X. of Robinson’s arch. Here also as in the case of 
Robinson’s arch, under the so-called Wilson’s arch, 
have been found remains of the arch of an older bridge 
in the Roman style, which presumably dates from the 
Herodian period (as to this cp Jerusalem, § 8). 
Round the entire temple area on all four sides ran 
porticoes built against the enclosing wall. The finest 
was that on the S. side—the Stoa Basilica—which was 
formed by four rows of Corinthian columns of dazzling 
white marble (162 columns in all). Of the three aisles 
that in the middle was twice as high {some 28 metres) 
as those Hanking it, and broader by one half (some 
12 metres). On the three other sides of the area were 
double porticoes, some 15 metres in breadth with 
monolith pillars of some 12 metres in height. All 
hcse buildings were roofed with cedar beams, richly 
carved {Jos. Ant. xv. 11 5, /?/v. 5 2). The eastern 
portico was known as Solomon’s porch (J11. 10 23, Acts 
3 11 f 5 12); there must therefore have previously stood 
on this side a structure which was considered as resting 
on Solomon’s foundations. The court itself immediately 
within these buildings was paved in mosaic fashion with 
stone. 

Connected with the temple was the citadel of Antonia (see 
Jerusalem, §28). It lay on the N\V. and dominated the 
temple area (Jos. Ant. xv. 11 4). Stairs descended from it to 
the XW. corner of the area, to the northern and western 
porticoes. 


In the temple of Ilerod the separation of sacred from 
profane was rigorous. The Antonia, the porches, and 
the space immediately within these were not holy 
ground, in the strict sense of the word. They were 
Tt r+ accessible to Gentiles even, on which 
iq eou s account t j ie * ou ter’ court is actually 
an ga es. 0 f tcn ca p ec i the ‘ court of the Gentiles,’ 
although this description is nowhere met with, either in 
Josephus or in the Mishna. In the centre of this 
enclosed space rose a platform at a height of 15 cubits 
above the court of the Gentiles—the inner court with 
the sanctuary proper. This platform itself was in turn 
surrounded by a narrow terrace, 10 cubits in breadth 
( hcl: BJ\,G 2; Middoth, 23). From the court of the 
Gentiles fourteen steps led up to this terrace, and from 
this again five steps to the gate of the inner court (see 
Jos. />’/v. 62; Middoth gives the number of the steps 
differently). There was no entrance upon the W. 
side. A breastwork (a-fic. sordg) of stone ran round 


the whole of the inner court beneath the level of the 
steps. On it were placed .at intervals inscribed tablets 
forbidding every one who was not a Jew from crossing 
the limit or treading the holy place, on pain of death. 1 
At the top of the steps was the inner court properly so 
called, surrounded by a wall rising 25 cubits above 
the level of the outer court. The inner court was 
divided into two unequal portions by a cross wall running 
X. and S. The eastern and smaller space, which lay 
at a somewhat lower level, formed the so-called court 


of the women (‘asarath nasi in, ms>, Midd. 2 s), 
and was accessible to Jewish women. The western 
space, containing the temple buildings properly so 
called, was for men only. The wall enclosing the 
inner court was pierced by nine gates ; the X. and S. 
sides had each four gates, the easternmost of which in 
each case led directly into the court of the women, whilst 


1 One such inscription (Greek and Latin) is still extant 
(PEFQSt., 1871, p. 132; Benz. HA 404; Nowack, HA 
2 77)- 
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the others opened into that of the men. The gates 
had double doors which were covered with silver and 
gold, the gift of the Jewish alabarch, Alexander of 
Alexandria. To the \V. there was no gate and the 
E. side had but one, 1 which, however, was specially 
magnificent and costly. Its doors were of Corinthian 
brass. It led, according to what has just been said, 
directly into the court of the women. In a straight 
line with it, finally, in the wall between the courts of 
the men and women, the most magnificent of all the 
gates closed the eastern approach to the temple (Jos. 
BJ y. 5 3). It was the ‘Great’ gate, 40 cubits broad 
and 50 cubits high ; 15 semicircular steps here ascended 
from the court of the women to that of the men. 
Which of these two doors on the E. is intended by the 
‘ Beautiful ’ gate of Acts 3 2, it is impossible to determine. 
According to the Mishna (A/idd. 14), the last-named 
inner gate between the court of the men and that of the 
women corresponded to the gate of Xicanor ; ac¬ 
cording to the description of these gates by Josephus, 
however, there would seem to be some mistake in this. 
The gates were probably 2 all of them porch-like in 
plan, w'ith side recesses (exedrne) which made the con¬ 
nection with the chambers skirting the length of the 
walls. In like manner there was an upper chamber 
above the gateway properly so called (cp Midd. I5; 
Tdinid , 11, where mention is made of an upper chamber 
of the gate of Sparks [ps'iin on the X. side). This 
gave the gates the tower-like appearance of which 
Josephus speaks. 

Along the enclosing wall ran a series of chambers 
[litsdkoth) which served for storage of the various utensils, 
skins of sacrificial animals, sacritieial salt, 


32. The 
chambers. 


wood, vestments, and the like, or for various 
’ operations, such as the preparation of the 
meal-offering, and so forth. 

The supreme council also held its sittings in one of these 
chambers. Their precise number is unknown. Midd. 5 3./C 
mentions three on the X. and three on the S. ; elsewhere 
yet others are alluded to. According to Midd. 2 5 there were 
four chambers in the women’s court also—a piece of information, 
however, the accuracy of which is with reason called in question 
(Schurer in Riehm, HUB, conjectures that the statement is 
an inference from Ezek. 40 21). Some of these chambers 
(whether all of them is uncertain) had upper stories (} 'cmd 1 5, 
and Tumid 1 1 ; allusion is made to an upper chamber of the 
Bet-Ahtinas). In front of the chambers were, as in the first 
inner court, porticoes, though much smaller in size. Finally, 
we hear of thirteen offertory chests for free-will offerings of all 
sorts. 

From this court of the Israelites the portion immedi¬ 
ately surrounding the sanctuary was separated by a 
breastwork of stone—on all sides, according to the ex¬ 
press statement of Josephus (BJ w . 56 Ant. xiii. 13 s); 
but the Mishna [Midd. 26 ) speaks only of a wall running 
from N. to S. The area thus shut off was the court 
of the priests. Laymen had access to this court only 
when the ritual connected with certain offerings de¬ 
manded the presence of the persons presenting them. 

Within the court of the priests stood on a still higher 
level the temple building proper. The ascent to it was 
The ky twelve steps [Midd. 36 ). The ground 

, ’ , plan and dimensions of the building were 

, the same as in the temple of Solomon— 

U1 viz., 60 cubits in length 20 in breadth and 

40 in height. Two costly curtains shut off the Holy of 


1 According to Midd. 26 (cp M. Shekalim, 6 2) the gates on 
the S. side were these: (t) T*? (wanting in Midd. 

I4/); (2) pjn 'ir; (3) nVT)22rr 'v ; (4) c;sn 'e : ; and those on 
the N. side w ere : (1) i.T^r ; (2) [ripn 'v ; (3) C'C*|n 'v \ 
(4) TE'H C\ Midd. 1 4 gives three, quite different names; 
those at the eastern end leading into the court of the women are 
not taken account of at all. 

54 Jos. BJ v. 5 3 seems to presuppose this for all the gates. 
Elsewhere in Josephus mention is made of the northern or 
western exedra, so that it might seem as if not all the gates w ere 
so constructed. The last seems to be the view of the Mishna 
also. Moreover, a hall or exedra of the same kind existed also 
upon the W. side, where there was no gate. 
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Holies {20 X 20 cubits), which was quite empty. The 
outer curtain was folded back upon the S. side, whilst 
the inner was similarly folded back on the N. side, so 
that in this way the high priest entered the intermediate 
space from the S. and passing along it entered the Holy 
of Holies on the X. side. 

The anterior apartment of the sanetuary (Srnn fin 
Midd. 47) was 40 cubits in length. It was entered from 
the E. through the porch by a great double door 
Snjn Midd. 4 2, cp Tdmid 37) of 40 cubits in height and 
16 cubits in width (so Jos. BJ v. 64; according to 
Midd. 4 1 only 20 cubits high and 10 broad). Like the 
gates of the court it was richly covered with gold. In 
front of the great door hung a magnificent curtain of 
Babylonian workmanship; its colour according to 
Josephus symbolised the universe : byssus the earth, 
purple the sea, scarlet the element of fire, and hyacinth 
the air (BJx. a4). Above the gate were golden vines 
and grape clusters as big as a man (BJ v. 5 4; A nt. \*v. 11 3 
cp Tacit. Hist. 5 s). The sanctuary was accessible only 
to the officiating priests. The altar of incense stood 
near the entrance to the Holy of Holies, the table of 
shewbread to the X., the seven-branched candlestick 
to the S. (cp the figures on the arch of Titus ; also 
Candlestick). 

Eastward from the temple was, as in the temple of 
Solomon, a porch ('u/din) 100 cubits in breadth, 100 
cubits in height and 20 cubits deep (according to 
Midd. 4 7 only n cubits). Its gateway, which had no 
doors, was 70 cubits high and 20 cubits broad (Jos. 
/>'./;■> 5 ; according to Midd. 37 it was only 40 cubits high 
and 20 cubits broad). Above this gate Herod caused 
the name of Agrippa his patron [BJ i. 21 3) And a golden 
eagle to be placed. The eagle was, as may well be 
believed, an abomination in the eyes of pious Jews ; and 
Josephus tells how, shortly before the death of Herod, 
two zealous rabbins incited some youths to tear it down 
(Afit. xvii. 62-4). 

The temple building had an upper story of the same 
dimensions with the lower (BJ v. 65). The Holy of 
I lolies could be entered directly from above by means of 
a trap-door ; by this means workmen could be let down 
in boxes whenever repairs were needed. The access to 
the upper room was from the S. from the roof of the 
side-building. As in Solomon’s temple, the side-build¬ 
ing surrounded the house on the S., \V., and X. It 
was three-storied and 40 cubits in height. The 
individual chambers were not only connected with those 
on the same door by means of doors, but there was 
communication between those above and those below 
by means of trap-doors. The principal entrance was 
on the XE. where it was possible to pass from the 
portico direct into these chambers. The whole breadth 
of the temple buildings inclusive of the side-building 
was 70 cubits (Midd. I7, where the separate figures are 
given from which this total results). Thus the porch 
on each side exceeded by 15 cubits the breadth of the 
temple building. 

Eastwards of the temple at a distance of 22 cubits 
from the porch, in the court of the priests, stood the 
great altar of burnt offering of unhewn stones (see 
Altar). At the S\V. corner was a channel which 
drained into the Kidron valley. Twenty-four rings 
fixed in the ground to the X. of the altar served for 
tving up the sacrificial animals, there were eight pillars 
connected by cedar beams for hanging up the carcases, 
and eight marble tables on which to prepare the sacri¬ 
ficial fiesh (Midd. 3 s 52 Tumid 3 s Shekalim4). On 
the S. side was the bronze laver at which the priests 
washed hands and feet before entering the sanctuary 
(Midd. 36 ; cp Ydmd 3 10) ; also a silver table for the 
vessels and a marble table for the sacrificial flesh 
{Shekalim 6 4; Tdmid 4 3). Herod's gigantic and costly 
structures were still in building forty-six years after 
their commencement, when Jesus began his ministry 
(Jn. 220), and the works were not completed till the 
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procuratorship of Albinus (62-64 A. n.). In 66 the 
great revolt against Rome broke out, and in August 70 
Jerusalem was taken by Titus and the temple perished 
in a great conflagration. 1. h. 


II. The Temple-service. 

The system of worship of which the Jerusalem 

T . , , sanctuary was the centre assumed 

34. Introductory. ., s most ' elaborate and highly de . 

veloped form in the temple of Herod. 

The immense and manifold religious activities that 
concentrated themselves in the temple worship, can 
only be adequately realised when it is remembered how 
unique was the position occupied by Judaism’s central 
shrine. It was absolutely the one and only sanctuary 
where the highest expressions of the religious life of a 
whole people could be offered. Judaism possessed but 
one sanctuary, and that was in Jerusalem. 

At the time when the Christian movement was born, 
Palestine—though its population was by no means ex¬ 
clusively or (except in such districts as Judma and 
possibly Galilee) even predominantly Jewish—had once 
again become the centre of Jewish national life. And 
it was in the Holy City, and pre-eminently in the 
temple worship, that this life found its most intense 
and Jewish expression. Jerusalem was constantly 
thronged with pilgrims from the Jewish communities 
scattered over the E. and W. worlds (see Dispersion) 
laden with gifts for the temple. And here, in the 
elaborate sacrificial worship, they rendered the highest 
tribute of homage within their power to the God of their 
fathers. How immense the influence of the temple 
worship was is evidenced by the large space devoted to 
its details—the minutire of its ritual and organisation— 
in the later Jewish literature (the Mishna and Gemara), 
which was compiled long alter the destruction of the 
sanctuary. Such pious ejaculations as, for instance, the 
following constantly recur. Towards the end of the 
Mishna tractate Tdmid , which sets forth in detail the 
course of the daily offering, we read : * Such is the 
order of the daily offering for the service of the house of 
our God. May it be his will to build it speedily in our 
days. Amen’ (73). The same sentiment finds fre¬ 
quent expression in the liturgy of the synagogue, which 
also reflects the influence of the sacrificial worship in its 
essential structure. Cp Synagogue. 

Of the more important features of this worship, so 
far as known, a brief sketch may here be appended. 
As a preliminary to this it will be necessary to give some 
account of the officers by whom it was carried on. 

(</) The Priests .—According to Josephus (c. Ap. 28 ) 
the priesthood in his day numbered no less than 20,000 
. men. It was only on rare occasions 

35. Officers, etc. — at ccrta j n Q f t h e high festivals—that 
the whole, or anything like the whole, of this number 
officiated at one time within the temple precincts. For 
the purposes of regular worship this body was, as is 
well known, divided into twenty-four • courses ' ( miSmdr , 
-icc’E, ‘ watch * = irarpia or tfpTjfJicpia, cp Lk. 1 5 8, or 
i<p7)/j.€pU ); and the ‘ courses ’ again into subdivisions or 
‘families’ (r»3K 'nz = (pv\ri). 

It is interesting to note that Josephus (Tit. 11) claims to belong 
by birth to the first of the twenty-four ‘courses’—that of Joiarib 
—from which also the Hasmonmans sprang (r Macc. 2 1). Both 
the main- and the sub-divisions were presided over by ‘heads’ 
(C’C'RI), each of whom was termed respectively ‘ head of the 
course ’ (lCw’Cn c 5 jn) or ‘ head of the family ’ (2N rrn 

Each ‘ course ’ in succession was responsible for the 
regular temple services for the week (from sabbath to 
sabbath), and divided up the week’s services among its 
‘ families ’ according -to their number (which varied). 

At the head of the whole priesthood stood the high 
priest (kohen hag-gadoj Vnjn jnr, apx^pevs), at this 
time the greatest native personage, both in church and 
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state, to whom was reserved the performance of the 
highest religious acts, such as the supreme sacrificial 
act enacted on the Day of Atonement. On ordinary 
occasions, however, it was rare for him to participate 
officially in the temple worship, and as a rule he did so, 
according to Josephus, only on sabbaths, new moons, 
and the great annual festivals {BJ\. 57). During the 
time of the Roman predominance the office was held 
almost exclusively by members of two or three families 
(those of Phabi, Boethus, Ananus, and Kamith) who 
formed the priestly aristocracy, and were divided by a 
deep social gulf from the great mass of the priesthood. 

{b) Levites. —Another class of temple officials, occupy¬ 
ing a position subordinate to that of the priests, was 
the Levites, who, however, like the priests, formed at 
this time a strictly exclusive and hereditary order, 
though, strange to say, they had now absorbed the 
musicians and door-keepers, who (even in the post- 
exilic period) had formerly been carefully distinguished 
from the Levites proper. Later still (just before the 
destruction of the temple) the musicians advanced a 
step further in securing from King Agrippa II., with the 
assent of the Sanhedrin, the privilege of wearing the 
white linen garments of the regular priesthood {Ant. 
xx. 96 ). 

The Levites, like the priests, were divided into twenty-four 
‘courses,’ and each performed duty in a corresponding manner. 
Similarly these were also presided over by * heads ’ (c'C’Nl)* 

(c) The official 4 Israelites .’—Corresponding to the 
divisions of the priests and the Levites there was also 
a division of the people into twenty-four courses of 
service (nnacta) 4 each of which had to take its turn in 
coming before God, every day for a whole week, by way 
of representing the whole body of people while the daily 
sacrifice was being offered to Yahwe' (Schiirer). The 
division on duty for the time being was technically 
termed 4 a station ' {mddmdd> 1 eye). It seems, how¬ 
ever, that not the whole division, but only a deputation 
of it, was actually required to be present at the offering 
of the sacrifice in the temple. At the time when this 
was being performed the absent members of the 
* station ’ met together in the local synagogues for 
prayer and the reading of certain passages of Scripture. 
'The leading passage on the subject in the Mishna 
( Taanith 4 2) runs as follows :— 

‘The earliest prophets established twenty-four courses of 
service (rrnCE’O)- To each belonged a staff (nayc) in Jerusalem, 
composed of priests, Levites, and Israelites. As soon as. its 
turn to serve came round to a course, the priests and the Levites 
belonging to it proceeded to Jerusalem, but the Israelites as¬ 
sembled in the synagogues of their different towns and there 
read the account of the creation.’ (It should be noted that the 
whole of ihe course, of priests and Levites, when its turn came, 
had to be present in Jerusalem.) 

The part taken by the high priest in the temple 
worship has already been referred to, and need not 
. here be further enlarged on. It may 
36 . Functions be po j nted outi however, that the daily 
of priests and mea ]_ 0 ff er j n g G f the high priest, which 
Levites. %Yas offered in conjunction with the 
daily burnt-offering of the people (Lev. 612-16), was (in 
practice) not so much offered by him as on his behalf 
and at his expense. According to Schiirer {Hist. ii. I 288 
n. 243) it is this offering which is referred to in the 
difficult passage Heb. 7 27, though it was in no sense a 
sin-offering. 

The functions of the ordinary priests, when they were 
engaged in the service, mainly consisted in ministrations 
at the altar. These will be described in greater detail 
below (§ 38). To the priests the Levites were in all 
respects subordinate — the strictly priestly function of 
officiating at the altar was forbidden to the Levites, nor 
were they permitted to enter the inner sanctuary ; their 
duties mainly consisted in such offices as the guarding 
of the temple fabric, and acting as choristers and door¬ 
keepers (see further below, b). There were, how¬ 
ever, other high officials of whom mention must be 
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made. The most important of these was the sfgan 
(Aram, jjp, the vocalisation of the Heb. form po is 
uncertain), who ranked next to the high priest. The 
widely-held view that the stgan was the high priest’s 
deputy or substitute has been controverted on cogent 
grounds by Schiirer {Hist. ii. 1 257 f. ) who points out that 
a substitute for the high priest was appointed annually, 
seven days before the Day of Atonement, to act in case 
of necessity (Ydmd li)—a superfluous provision if an 
official substitute already existed. Schiirer gives good 
reasons for identifying this official with the captain of 
the temple {crrparrjyos rod iepov) frequently mentioned 
in both Josephus and the NT, who controlled all 
arrangements for maintaining order within the temple 
area. Subordinate to him, but exercising functions 
essentially similar, were a number of other stgdnim or 
captains of the temple police, who are probably to be 
identified with the 4 captains ’ ( arparrjyol ) of Lk. 224 5 2 * 

Next in dignity to the high priest and the sbgan 
ranked the heads of the twenty-four courses (les-Eri c\s-i) 
and (below them) those of the constituent ‘families’ 
( 3 N ITU trio). Besides the above there were various 
other functionaries connected with the temple among 
the priests and Levites. These (following Schiirer) we 
may group into three divisions : 

(a) Those entrusted with the administration of the 
temple stores, furniture, and treasures. The officials 
who controlled this vast department—which included 
not merely the custody of the sacrificial plate and vest¬ 
ments, and supplies of corn, wine, and oil for ritual 
purposes, but also the care of vast sums of money 
belonging to the temple, as well as of large amounts 
deposited there bv private individuals for safety—were 
known as 4 treasurers ’ {gizbdnm, cn|Ta ; ya£o<pu\aK€s). 
They also gathered in the half-shekel tax {ShUk. 2 i ). 
The full complement of officials in this department must 
have been very large, and may have included Levites ; 
but, in any case, the more important offices connected 
with it were filled by priests. 

Not improbably the ‘treasurer’ mentioned by Josephus in 
conjunction with the high priest (Aut.xx. Sn) was lhe head of 
the order. To the order of treasurers, forming probably one of 
its subdivisions, belonged the amarkelln (p^zHEx), a word of 
Persian origin meaning ‘accountants.’ . The Jerusalem Talmud 
also mentions another class that falls within this category : viz., 
the pp'Sinp Oca0oA.ijcoi), about whom, however, the Mishna is 
silent. 

(£) Officials connected with the police department. 
Here Levites were mostly employed. According to the 
Mishna {Tdmid 1 1), of twenty-four points at which 
guards were stationed at night no less than twenty-one 
were occupied by Levites, whilst the other three were 
watched by priests. In point of fact the whole space 
within the low' barrier beyond which Gentiles were 
forbidden to pass on pain of death (§ 31)— i.e., the 
inner court, or court proper—was guarded by priests. 
Outside of this inner court, at the gates and the corners, 
the Levite posts were stationed, and also (but on the 
inside) at the gates and the corners of the outer court 
{i.e., the ‘court of the gentiles’ ; § 31). All these 
gates were also occupied during the day time, and, 
amongst other things, it was the duty of the Levitical 
guards to see that the prohibition of Gentiles from 
entering the sacred enclosure was strictly carried out. 
Patrols also moved round by night and day. At night 
it was usual for a captain of the temple, know'll as t?\\* 
n*nn *in, to make a round of inspection to see that the 
guards were not sleeping at their posts {Middoth 1 2). 

Another officer (orpaTTjyos) is also mentioned under the title 
of Ish Jiab-blrdh (,*iTn ff’s)—/.<’•, 4 man of the citadel the 
citadel in this case doubtless being the temple proper, and the 
officer in question the head of the priestly guard (of the inner 
court). All the gates of the courts were shut at night by the 
guards, and a special officer was appointed to superintend the 
operation {Skek. 5 1). The keys of the gates of the inner court 
were kept by the elders of the particular division of priests on 
duty for the watch, and, when the divisions were changed, were 
handed over to the elders of the incoming division. As the 
morning sacrifice was offered at daybreak it was necessary that 
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the gates should be opened somewhat earlier. At the great 
fe.Nti\als (when large preparations for additional sacrifices, etc., 
had to be made) the gates were opened much earlier—as early 
as midnight during Passover (Ant. xviii. 13 2). 

(r) Special functionaries connected with public 
worship. Whilst the general conduct of the sacrificial 
worship was exercised by the priesthood as a whole (in 
their courses), certain special duties were performed by 
permanent officials, who, in many cases, belonged to 
families which had acquired a hereditary right to fulfil 
a particular office. A number of these (who were in 
office during the closing years of the temple) are 
enumerated in the Mishna (ShMdlhn 5 1). From this 
passage we learn that there was an officer 1 over the 
lots’ (/.<?., the lots cast daily for the allocation of par¬ 
ticular offices to the officiating priests), another ' over the 
seals’ (tokens issued to the people, which corresponded 
to the various kinds of drink-offerings). These 4 seals ’ 
were handed by the purchasers to another official who 
was 'over the drink-offerings’ and who ‘in return 
would give to the person tendering one the amount of 
drink-offering requisite for the particular occasion for 
which it was wanted ’ (Schiirer). 

The hereditary offices, confined to certain families, were 
connected with matters involving special technical skill and 
knowledge, such as the preparation of the shewbread (family of 
Garmu), and of the frankincense (family of Ahtinas). Other 
officials mentioned are : a master of the psalmody, a cymbal- 
player (who gave the signal for the Levites to begin the music), 
a temple physician, a master of the wells, a herald, a keeper of 
the veils, and a keeper of the priests’ garments. 

A comparatively large class of officials was the guild 
of sacred musicians [mfsorfrim, q’tibo, pa\T(p8ot, 
i€po\pa\rcu , v/JLvudol, KiOapurrai re Kal v/xvu)8ol), who 
formed a hereditary and exclusive order (now Levitical). 
They were divided into three families (those of Human, 
Asaph, and Fthan or Jeduthun ; cp e.g ., 1 Ch. 25 ), and 
these again into twenty-four courses of service. Greatest 
importance was attached to the singing, to which the 
musical accompaniment was regarded as subordinate. 
For the instruments employed sec Music. 

It may be noted that reed-pipes (Jialtltni) were introduced 
into the choir at the high-festivals (Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles), and that the only instruments not assigned to the 
Levites were the metal trumpets (htisoscrot/i), which were 
regularly blown by priests (esp. to accompany the offering of 
the daily sacrifice). The place of the Xcthinlm in Herod’s 
temple seems to have been taken by the hazzdntm (CUTn 
‘servants,’ ‘sextons’: see c.g., TdmJdh ■$). Menial offices were 
also perform *J by bovs of the priestly families (njn^ 'm2, ‘scions 
of the priesthood,’ Tumid 1 1, etc.). 


We may pass over the details connected with such 
subjects as admission to the ranks of the officiating 
priesthood (Schiirer, Hist. ii. l 2 io^), the residence of 
the priests and Levites (id. 229), and the sources of the 
temple revenue (id. 230 jf.), the consideration of which 
hardly falls within the scope of this sketch ; but some 
description must be given of the public worship of the 
sanctuary, in, at least, its typical features. 

The regular worship of the temple centred in the 


daily public offering (-penr? nSy or simply -penn) of the 
37. The temple P rcscribed sacrifices, morning ami 

~ PV'Pnmcr (In cnhho 


services: the 


evening. On sabbaths and festivals 


j the number of the sacrifices was in- 

^ creased, and (in particular cases) other 

ritualistic elements were added ; but essentially the 
course and sequence of the worship was the same. 
There were also, of course, multitudes of private 
sacrifices offered. But here we arc mainly concerned 
with the public worship, which emljodies the typical 
features of the rest. Fortunately a detailed account of 
the course of the daily offering has been preserved in 
the Mishna, which devotes a whole tractate to the 


subject ( Tam Id), based evidently on sound tradition. 
The substance of this may here be given. 

The service naturally divides itself into three 
moments: (1) the preliminaries, mainly affecting the 
priests, and including the slaughter and preparation of 
the sacrifice (§ 38/.) ; (2) the offering of incense and of 
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the sacrifice, accompanied by prayer (§ 40) ; and (3) 
the service of praise and thanksgiving (§ 41). 

1. The priests on duty slept within a chamber of the 
inner court. Very early those who were desirous of 
38 The tak * n S P art in the sacrificial worship 

preliminaries. arose “ nd ‘“ k ,ha ba P tism -' , l >« (h *> 
as to be ready for the official summons, 
which might come at any moment. When the summons 
came the priests who were ready followed the super¬ 
intendent through a wicket into the court. They then 
divided themselves into two parties, one going eastward 
and the other westward, with lighted torches in their hands 
(except on sabbaths when the temple was lit up) and 
met in 4 the place of the pancake makers’ (i.e., the 
apartment where the high-priest’s daily meal-offering 
was prepared), and greeted each other with the words 
' It is well ; all is well ! ’ They then passed to the 
Hall Gazith (n’Hn lit. ‘hall of polished stones,’ 
where the Sanhedrin also met) and proceeded to cast 
lots. Altogether four lots—not immediately, but at 
intervals—were cast during the service, the first to 
determine who was to cleanse the altar and prepare it. 

The mode of casting the lots is thus described by Edersheim 
( Temple , 122): ‘The priests stood in a circle around the 
president, who for a moment removed the head-gear of one of 
their number, to show that he would begin counting at him. 
Then all held up one, two, or more fingers—since it was not 
lawful in Israel to count persons—when the president named 
some number, say seventy, and began counting the fingers till 
he reached the number named, which marked that the lot had 
fallen on that priest ’ (so Lightfoot, Temple Service , chap. 0 i, 
following Maimonides). 

The person selected first of all bathed his hands and 
feet at the brazen laver, which stood between the temple 
and the great altar, and mounting the altar carried 
away the ashes in a silver pan. While he descended, 
the other priests washed their hands and feet at the 
brazen laver, removed the unburnt sacrifices and debris 
from the altar, laid on fresh wood, and replaced the * 
uneonsumed pieces of the sacrifice. They then all 
adjourned to the 4 Hall of Polished Stones,’ where the 
second lot was cast. 

During the proceedings above described, which took place in 
darkness, the only light being the glow of the altar fire, those 
priests to whom the duty had been assigned, were preparing the 
baked meal-offering of the high priest in the ‘ place of the 
pancake makers.’ 

The second lot designated the priest on whom it fell, 
together with twelve others standing next him, to dis¬ 
charge the following duties:—(1) the slaughter of the 
victim ; (2) the sprinkling of the blood upon the altar ; 

(3) the removing of the ashes from the altar of incense ; 

(4) the trimming of the lamps on the candlestick ; 
further, the lot determined who were to carry the 

, various portions of the victim to the foot of the ascent 
of the altar, viz., who was to carry (5) the head and 
one of the hind legs ; (6) the two forelegs ; (7) the tail 
and the other hind leg ; (8) the breast and the neck ; 
(9) the two sides; (10) the entrails ; (11) the offering 
of fine flour ; (12) the baked meal-offering (of the high 
priest) ; and (13) the wine for the drink-offering. 

Immediately after this the president directed inquiries 
to be made as to whether the time for slaughter had 
I arrived (determined by the approach of dawn when it 
was visible in the sky up to Hebron). On the 
signal being given the lamb was brought from the 
lamb-chamber (c'^San 022’*?), given some water to drink 
from a golden bowl, and led to the place of slaughter 
on the X. side of the altar. At the same time the 
ninety- three sacred vessels were brought from the 
utensil-chamber. Meanwhile the two priests to whom 
the duty had been assigned of cleansing the altar of 
incense, and trimming the lamps on the candlestick 
(3 and 4 above) proceeded to the sanctuary, the one 
with a golden pail (*3^), the other with a golden bottle 
(ra). At this point orders were given (by the elders 
who had charge of the keys) to open the temple gates, 
the noise of which (according to the Mishna) was heard 
at Jericho. The accomplishment of this was heralded 
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by three blasts on the silver trumpets, which gave the 
signal for the Levites and ‘ men of the station ’ (repre¬ 
sentative Israelites) to assemble, and also announced to 
the city that the morning sacrifice was about to be 
offered (for these details see the Gimard on Tdmid ).* 
At this point also, the great gates leading into the holy 
place were opened to admit the priests whose duty it 
was to cleanse the incense-altar and trim the candle¬ 
sticks, into the sanctuary (see above). The opening of 
the sanctuary gates was the signal for the actual 
slaughter of the sacrifice. See Edersheim, Temple , 133, 
Sacrifice, § 32. 

Meanwhile the two priests above referred to had 
entered the holy place. While the slaughter of the 
lamb was taking place the first of the priests cleansed the 
golden altar of incense, putting the burnt coals and 
ashes into the golden pail (me), and then withdrew, 
leaving the utensil behind. The second priest, while 
the blood of the lamb was being sprinkled, proceeded 
to trim and re-light the lamps of the candlestick. 

The procedure was as follows Only five of the seven lamps 
were at this time trimmed—the other two being reserved for a 
later period of the service. If the two farthest E. were still 
burning they were left undisturbed, and the trimming and re¬ 
lighting of the five others was proceeded with. But the central 
lamp, called the * western ’ (because it inclined westward to the 
most holy place), could only be relighted by fire brought from 
the altar. If it happened that the two farthest E. were out, 
they were first of all trimmed and relighted, before the others 
were attended to. The candlestick was approached by three 
stone steps, and on the second of these the priest, when this part 
of his duty was done, deposited the golden bottle (p^) and 
withdrew. 


Meanwhile the slaughtering of the sacrifice and the 
sprinkling of the blood upon the altar had been followed 
by the flaying of the victim, which was cut up into 
pieces, and the entrails washed upon the marble tables. 
The pieces were carried by the six allotted priests (each 
taking one piece) to the altar, while a seventh carried 
the offering of flour, an eighth the baked meal-offering 
(of the high priest), and a ninth the wine of the drink- 
offering. These were all laid at the foot of the altar- 
asccnt, and salted ; and then all the priests assembled 
once more in the Hall of Polished Stones. 


Here a service of prayer was celebrated, the details 
of which are, however, not free from ambiguity. The 


39. The prayers 


Mishna passage ( Tdmid 5 1), bearing 


and blessings. °" the matter runs as follows 

& The president said : Give one blessing ; 
and the priests blessed and read the ten commandments (and), 
the Shema* (in its three sections). They blessed the people 
with the three-blessings—vi 7.. (the blessing) ‘True and firm’ 
L'S'I her), (the blessing) ‘ Service ’ (nT!"i’)» and ‘the blessing 
of the priests’ (c'Smn riDl!l)* And on l h e sabbath they added 
one blessing for the outgoing temple course. 


The points undetermined here are the following :— (a) 
how far we are to understand that these prayers were 
said in the hall by the priests alone, and how far in the 
temple itself by priests and people ; and (b) what is 
meant by ‘ one blessing ’ and by ‘ three blessings ’ P 1 
Regarding (u) it has been usual to suppose that the 
ShCma ( i.e ., the three sections of the Law, Dt. 64-9 
1113-21 ; and Nu. 15 37-41 which had to be repeated by 
each Israelite every day, morning and evening), pre¬ 
ceded by a benediction and the ten commandments, 
was repeated by the priests in the hall, whilst the other 
prayers mentioned form part of the public service, and 
come later (so Edersheim, and apparently Schiirer). 
The difficulty about this view is that the benediction 
‘ true and firm ’ belongs to the Shdma, which it ought 
immediately to follow. In any case, if the benediction 
was said by priests and people publicly, must we not 
suppose that the ShSma' itself was recited publicly as 
well? It is not, perhaps, altogether impossible to 
regard the priest’s service in the hall— i. e ., the recita¬ 
tion of the Shema preceded and followed by the bene¬ 
dictions mentioned, including ‘ service ’ and ‘ the priestly 
blessing’—as a sort of rehearsal, before the solemn 


1 (See L. Blau, ‘ Origine et Histoire de la lecture du Schema, 
REJ 31 [1895] pp. 179*201.) 


part of the sacrificial worship, of what was publicly 
recited later when the incense ascended from the altar. 
We may suppose also that the people, during the 
interval of silent prayer, mentally repeated the same 
prayers. 

The analogous case of the Shemoneh ’Esreh (‘ The Eighteen 
Benedictions’) in the modern synagogue, maybe cited. This 
is first of all said by the congregation inaudibly, and then re¬ 
peated aloud by the reader. 

The recital of the ten commandments, which is else¬ 
where attested as a daily practice, was afterwards 
discontinued, probably for anti-Christian reasons (cp 
C. Taylor, Sayings of J. Fathers ,< 2 J Excurs. 4 119). 
(b) As to what benediction was recited before the 
Sh£ma, the Mishna gives no indication, and it was 
early a matter of dispute (B. Bcr. 11 b) whether it was 
that over the creation of light (yir isv ; the modern 
form can be seen in Singer’s Ed. of Heb.-Eng. Prayer 
Book , 37 ff), or that in praise of God’s love, known as 
Ahabah Kabbah ( = ‘ with abounding love’). Accord¬ 
ing to the generally received opinion, it was the latter 
that was recited in the temple. In its early form this 
ran somewhat as follows :— 

With abounding (or, according to another version, everlasting) 
love hast thou loved us, O Lord our God (Jer. 31 3). With 
great and exceeding compassion hast thou taken compassion 
on 11s (cp Is. 689). Our Father, our King, for the sake of our 
fathers who trusted in thee and whom thou taughtest the statutes 
of life, he gracious unto us, and be thou also our teacher. En¬ 
lighten our eyes in thy law, and make our hearts cleave to ihy 
commandments ; render our hearts one that we may love and 
fear thy name, and not be ashamed. For in thy holy name we 
trust; we rejoice and exult in thy salvation. For thou art the 
God who works salvation, and thou hast chosen us from all 
peoples and tongues, and brought us nigh unto thy great name 
(Selah) in truth, that we give praise unto thee and proclaim thy 
unity in love. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hast chosen thy 
people Israel in love. (Cp Jewish Encycl. 1 281, and reff.) 

The benediction that followed the Sh£ma\ beginning 
with the words ‘ true and firm ’ (3'jri not), is a thanks¬ 
giving to God for various acts of redemption (hence its 
technical name g e ulld), and has been much amplified 
in the later Jewish liturgy. In its earliest form it may 
not have contained more than the following :— 

True and firm (established) it is that thou art Yah we our God, 
and the God of our fathers; our King and the King of our 
fathers ; our Saviour and the Saviour of our fathers ; our Maker 
and the Rock of our Salvation ; our Help and our Deliverer. 
Thy name is from everlasting, and there is no God besides thee. 
A new song did they that were delivered sing to thy name by 
the sea-shore; together did all praise and own thee as King, 
and say, Yah we shall reign who has redeemed Israel. (See 
further Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr. d. Judenf) 370, t-J 383.) 

Of the other two ‘blessings,’ the first, that known as 
‘service’ (muy). was doubtless a thanksgiving for the 
splendid temple worship, which may have been an 
earlier form of the present'Abbda prayer ( = the 17th 
of the ShSmoneh 'Esreh ; cp Singer, 50/.), and in its 
earlier form may have run thus ;— 

Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer; 
receive in love and favour both the fire offerings of Israel and 
their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel he ever 
acceptable unto thee. Blessed arj thou, O Lord, who receives! 
the service of thy people Israel with favour [for the last clause, 
see Rashi on Berdkh . 11 />]. 

The * blessing of the priests ’ was, doubtless, some 
form {not, however, the precative form now used in the 
synagogue = the last of the Sh&inuneh 'Esreh) of the well- 
known priestly blessing (Xu. 624-26), in using which 
within the Temple the priests pronounced the ineffable 
name (m.*r) as written. After the priests had recited 
the Shfima* and the accompanying prayers in the Hall, 
the third and the fourth lot were taken—the third to 
determine who should offer the incense in the sanctuary, 
and the fourth to determine who should lay the various 
parts of the victim upon the altar. The most im¬ 
portant duty of the service that could fall to a priest 
was that of offering the incense, and only those who 
had not performed the office before were eligible (except 
in the rare case when all present had so officiated). 
Those on whom no lot had fallen were now free to go 
away, after divesting themselves of the priestly dress. 

2. The offering of incense and of the sacrifice accom- 
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panied by prayer. —The incensing priest now took a 
golden saucer (^2) covered with a lid, 

40 . Offering conta j n j n g a smaller saucer (212) with 
of incense. 0 . > T 

the incense. An assistant priest then 

brought some live coal from the great altar in a silver 
pan (nnnp) which he emptied into a golden pan. This 
done, both proceeded with another assistant, and with 
the two who had already dressed the altar and candle¬ 
stick, into the sanctuary, striking as they passed the 
instrument called magriphdh (see col. 3229), at the sound 
of which priests hastened to the worship, the Levites to 
occupv their places in the choir, while the delegates 
('stationary men') ranged at the eastern gate of the 
Temple (=the gate of Nicanor) such of the people as 
were to be purified that day (‘ the defiled men ’). 

The two priests who had dressed the altar and the 
candlestick entered first, the former merely to bring 
away his utensil, which, after prostrating himself, he did ; 
while the latter completed the trimming of the lamps, 
and then, prostrating himself, withdrew with his utensil. 

The assistant priest who had the pan of coals emptied 
them on to the altar of incense, prostrated himself, and 
withdrew. The other assistant then arranged the in¬ 
cense, and withdrew in like manner. The chief offici¬ 
ating priest was now left alone within the sanctuary, 
awaiting the signal of the president before burning the 
incense. When this was given (with the words ‘ offer 
the incense ’), he emptied out the saucer on to the coals, 
and the incense ascended in clouds of smoke. At this 
solemn moment, the people withdrew from the inner 
court and prostrated themselves, spreading out their 
hands in silent prayer (cp Rev. 813 f. quoted by Eders- 
heim). The incensing priest, also, after prostrating 
himself for worship, withdrew from the sanctuary. The 
period of silent prayer was followed (if the conjecture 
given above is correct) by the recitation of the ShSma, 
with the ten commandments and benedictions set forth 
above. Others think that only the three ‘ blessings ’ 
(mentioned in To.mid 5 1) were here recited. In any 
case, the priestly blessing was given in the following 
manner. The five priests who had been engaged 
within the Holy Plaee now proceeded to the steps in 
front of the Temple, and with uplifted hands, pro¬ 
nounced the priestly benediction. 'This was pronounced 
by the leader (probably the incensing priest), the others 
following audibly after him. As already mentioned, 
the divine name was on these occasions pronounced. 
The people also responded : ‘ Blessed be the Lord God, 
the God of Israel, from everlasting to everlasting.’ 
The offering of the burnt offering was now proceeded 
with. The ehosen priests brought up the various 
pieces of the victim from the foot of the ascent, and, 
after placing their hands upon them, threw them on to 
the altar-fire. When the high priest officiated, he 
received the pieces from the priests, placed his hands 
upon them, and threw them on to the altar. The 
appropriate meal offerings (that of the people, and 
that of the high priest) were now brought, oiled, salted, 
and laid on the fire ; and the drink offering was poured 
out at the foot of the altar. 

3. The Service of praise and thanksgiving. —Here¬ 
upon the music of the temple began. The choir of 
. . Levites, to the accompaniment of instru- 

41 . Musical menta ] music, sang the psalm of the day, 
service. w hieh was divided into three sections. 
At the close of each section, a body of priests blew 
three blasts on the silver trumpets, and the people 
prostrated themselves in worship. The singing of the 
psalm closed the morning service, and the private 
sacrifices were proceeded with. 

The evening sacrifice (which, according to the law, 
was to be offered ‘between the two evenings — i.e. , in 
the evening twilight) was at this period offered early in 
the afternoon, about 3 o'clock. It was in all respects 
exactly similar to that of the morning, save that incense 


was offered after the burnt offering instead of before it, 
and the lamps in the sanctuary were not trimmed, but 
simply lighted. The priests on whom the lots had 
fallen again officiated in the evening, except the in¬ 
censing priests. For this office another lot was taken. 

The daily psalms were the following : first day, 24 ; 
second, 48 ; third, 82 ; fourth, 94 ; fifth, SI ; sixth, 
93 ; on the sabbath, 92 . 

On the sabbath and festivals the same daily sacrifices 
were offered, only increased. Thus on the sabbath 
the sacrifice was doubled, and so on. 
The essential features, however, were 
much the same. [For details, see 
Feasts, Sabbath, and the works cited below.] 

G. H. B. 


42. The sabbath 
and festivals. 


The literature of the subject is immense. The older books are 
given in Bahr {Der Salomonisclte Tern pel) and other writers ; 

only the more important modern works 
43. Bibliography, can be mentioned here. 

( a ) General: The Archaeologies of 

i ahn, Saalschiitz, Scholz, Schegg, Haneberg, de-Wette-Rabiger, 
leil, de Visser, Benzinger, Nowack ; the articles s.v. ‘ Temple’ 
in TRE (Merx), BL (Diesiel), Riehm’s HIVB , Ency. Brit.®) 
(by \V. R. Smith ; it has been freely used in the preparation of 
the present article), Hastings’ DB (T. W. Davies); the com¬ 
mentaries on Kings by Keil, Thenius, Klostermann, Benzinger, 
Kittel; Fergusson, The Temple of the Je^vs, London, 1878 

( b ) Text and Literary Criticism: The commentaries on 
Kings (above); Wellhausen in Bleek, EinlM i; Stade ‘Der 
Text des Berichts iiber Salomos Bauten ’ in ZATH', 1883, pp. 
129-177. 

(c) Topographical: The results of modern survey and excava¬ 
tion are given in the PEE vol. ‘Jerusalem’ (London, 1884) and 
in the accompanying atlas. See also Robinson, BR (->; Tobler, 
Topographic Jerusalems , 1853-54 ; Fergusson, Topography of 
Jerusalem, 1847; Thrupp, A?icient Jerusalem , 1855; De 
Vogiid, Le Temple de Jerusalem, 1864 ; Rosen, Das Ha ram 
von Jerusalem u. der Tempclplatz des Mona , 1866; Schick, 
Beit cl Makdas; oder, der alte Tempclplatz, 1887 : id., Die 
Stiftshiitte , der Tempel in Jerusalem u. der Tempclplatz der 
Jctztzeit; Adler, Der Felsendom u. d. heutige Grabeskirche zu 
Jerusalem, 1873; Socin-Benzinger in Baedeker’s Pa/.i 5 ) 

(d) Solomon's Temple l Of older works may be mentioned 
those of Bh. Lamy, De Tabernaculo Fcederis, de sancta civitate 
Jerusalem et de Templo ejus, Paris, 1720; A. Hirt, Der 
Tempel Satomos, Berlin, 1809; Fr. y. Meyer, id ., Stuttgart, 
1839. A more modern phase of discussion may be said to begin 
with Bahr, Der Solomonische Tempel mit Beriicksichtigung 
seines Verhiiltnisscs z. h. Architektur ueberhaupt , 1848. 
See further B. Stade, GI 1 311 ff. ; H. Pailloux, Monographic 
du temple de Salomon, Paris, 1885; F. O. Paine, Solomon's 
temple and Capital, 1886; Th. Friedrich, Tempel u. Palast 
Salomos, 1887 ; O. Wolff, Der Tempel von Jerusalem u. seine 
Maase , 1887 ; E. C. Robins, The Temple of Solomon, 1887 ; 
Guinand, Monographic du Temple de Salomon, ib88 ; 
Perrot-Chipiez, Le Temple de Jerusalem ct la Maison du 
Bois-Liban rest Hues apres Ezechicl ct le livre des Rois, 1889; 
L. Feuchtwang in Zt. f. bildendc Kunst, new ser. 2, 1891, p. 
141 ff. ; H. Becker in ITiener allgem. Bauzeitung, 1893, hft. 
1-4 ; Perrot-Chipiez, Judaea. 

(e) Ezekiel's Temple .yCornill's edition of text; the commen¬ 
taries of Smend, Cornill, Bertholet; also Toy in SBOT\ 
Bottcher, Proben A Tlicher Schrifterklarung (1833), id. Neue 
Aehrenlese; Balmer-Rinck, Des Dropheten Ezekiel Gesicht 
vom Tempel, 1858; Kuhn in St. Kr., 1882; H. Sulley, The 
Temple of EzekicTs Prophecy, 1889 : Stade, GI 247 ff. 

(f) Zerubbabets Temple: De Moor and Imhert, in Le 
Museon, 7 and 8 ; the commentaries of Ryssel and Bertholet on 
Ezra and Nehemiah. 

(g) Herod 1 s Temple: A tolerahly complete catalogue of the 
older literature on Herod’s temple will be found in Haneberg, 
Die religiose Altertiimer der Bibel, 260 ff. ; for the modern 
literature see Schiirer GJI 'l 3 ) 1 323 f. We mention here : Mishna 
tractate Middoth, with the commentary of Obadja Bartenora in 
Surenhusius, 5 ; ET in Barclay, The Talmud , 255 ff. Moses 
Maimonides in np?n T (discussion of the Talmudic details as to 
the temple and its furniture, in Ugolini’s Thes. 8) ; J. Lightfoot, 
Descriptio tempH Hierosolymitani (also in Ugolin. Thes. (*) ; 
Hirt, ‘ Ueber die Bauten Herodes des Grossen ’ in Abh. Berl. 
A had.: phitol.-hist. classe, 1816-17, pp. 1-24 ; Haneberg, Alter - 
turner, 266-336; Spiess, Das Jerusalem des Josephus, 1881, pp. 
46 ff. ; id. Der Tempel des Jerusalem vutihrend des letzten 
Jahrhunderts seines Bestandes nach Josephus, 1887; Schiirer, 
Riehm, IIITB, 1662, ff : Block, Entiourf eines Grundrisses 
vom Herodianischen Tempel ?tach Talmudischen Quellen 
bearbeitet : Hildesheimer, ‘ D. Beschreibung d. Herod. Tempels 
iin Tractate Middoth u. b. FI. Josephus’ in Jahresber. d. Rabb. 
Scmimars f d. orthodoxe Judentum, 1876-7 ; Lewin, The 
Si'ge of Jerusalem by Titus, 1863. 

(//) Temple worship. In addition to the works cited above, 
see esp. Schiirer, Gl'ffi), § 24 (bibliography); Svnagogue, § ti. 

B. (§§ I’33. 43) J G. H. B. (§§ 34-42). 
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TEMPLE-KEEPER 

TEMPLE-KEEPER (ngcokopon), Acts 19 35 AV™s* 
RV. See Neocokos. 

TEMPTATION. The word i"IDp, massah ((5 neip- 
<\CMOC always), occurs in the OT not only as a place- 
name (see Massah), in Ex. 17 7 etc. Ps. 958 (AV 
‘temptation,’ RV ‘Massah,’ RY n, ff- ‘temptation’), but 
also as a common noun in Dt. 434 7 19 '292 [3] where EV 
has 1 temptations’ and RV m £- ‘ trials’ or ‘evidences,’ in 
Job 9 23 [see®] where EV has ‘trial’and RV n, £- ‘calamity.’ 
The verb is ns1. AV renders inconsistently; in Ex. 17 2 7 
Dt. 616 etc., it gives up the best rendering— i.e. t ‘to 
prove’ — and substitutes what to modern readers is 
certainly misleading—‘to tempt.’ As Driver (on Dt. 
616) well observes, ‘ ns3 is a neutral word, and means 
to test or prove a person, to see whether he will act in a 
particular way (Ex. I64 Judg. 222 34), or whether the 
character he has is well established (1 K. 10 1). God 
thus proves a person, or puts him to the test , to see if 
his fidelity or affection is sincere, Gen. 22 1 Ex. 20 20 Dt. 
82 [</.!'. ] 134 [3] ; ep Ps. 262; and men test , or prove 
Jehovah when they act as if doubting whether his promise 
be true, or whether he is faithful to his revealed char¬ 
acter, Ex. 1727 Nu. 14 22 Ps. 78 18 (see v. 19) 4156 95 g 
106 14 ; cp Is. 7 12. So massvth Dt. 434 7 19 292 [3], are 
not “temptations,” but trials, provings (see note on 
434).’ With regard to the NT, it is satisfactory that 
Treipdco is rendered ‘try’ in Heb. 11 17 Rev. 2210, and 
ireipa ‘trial’ in Heb. 11 36. On the use of 7 reipacrpLos 
( ‘ temptation,' but RY m £- sometimes ‘trial’), 1 Boltzmann 
[HC I45/.) remarks that this is one of the expressions 
to which the NT has given a pregnant and almost new 
meaning, indicating the external conflicts and distresses 
which become the means of inward temptation ; see 
Lk. 2228 Acts 20 19 Jas. I2 1 Pet. 16 . Such a conflict, 
sueh a distress is reported to have been the lot of Jesus, 
at the beginning of his ministry. See below. 

TEMPTATION OF JESUS 

Three stories (§§ 1-4). Discussion (§§ 9-11). 

Contents of the tradition (§5_/i). Possible light from myths (§ 12). 
Nucleus (§ 7). .Specially parallel stories (§ 13). 

Possible light from Persia ($ 8). Mythic elements, etc. (§ 14). 

Bibliography (§ 15). 

[There are three chief modes of procedure in dealing 
with the traditional story of the Temptations, or rather 
Trials, of Jesus. (1) The narrative may be regarded as 
having arisen in consequence of a kind of natural law or 
tendency which, in the ease of one who has won the 
crow'n of moral perfection for himself and for his 
disciples, places a symbolic event summing up the trials 
and achievement of his life at the very outset of his 
career, just as the final victory of good over evil needs, 
through the operation of the same law, to be effectually 
guaranteed by a reported initial victory of the Light-god 
over the Dragon of Chaos. This may lead us to begin 
our consideration of the story of the Trials of Jesus by 
putting the storv side by side with similar stories of other 
spiritual heroes known to tradition, and to put our 
literary criticism of the narratives under the control of 
results already obtained by such a comparison. Thus 
the literary criticism of the narrative will become 
subordinate to the historical ( religions-geschichtlich ) 
criticism of the narrative. The neglect of this procedure 
has, according to Gunkel and others, led to much mis¬ 
understanding of some of the narratives in the OT 
(notably those of Paradise, of the Deluge, and of Jonah), 
and it would perhaps be too much to suppose that no 
loss would be sustained by the neglect of it in the study 
of the NT. (2) It is also possible to begin our con¬ 
sideration of the narratives of the Trials by applying a 
purely literary criticism— i. e. , by determining, so far as 
may be possible, from what literary sources they pro¬ 
ceed, and explaining their details by reference to the OT 
or to passages in the traditional life of Jesus. We may 

1 In Acts 20 19 Rev. 3 10, etc., RV gives ‘ trial ’ in the text. 
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then consider whether, endeavouring to realise in some 
slight degree the mental state of Jesus, and applying the 
ordinary canons of probability, we can venture to point 
out a historical nucleus of the traditional story of the 
Trials, and we may then compare, or contrast, the 
Christian tradition with apparent parallels elsewhere. 
(3) We may, without disparaging either of the preced¬ 
ing methods, consider whether light cannot be thrown 
on the Christian tradition by inquiring whether the 
peculiarities of the narrative may not be accounted for 
by the discovery of some custom or observance the 
details of which are similar in essentials to those of the 
story of the Trials, and yet are beyond the suspicion of 
having been derived from it. The difference between 
the first and the second of these methods and between 
both and the third is striking. It may, however, be 
minimised, when the student of literary criticism is not 
opposed to the comparative study of myths, and when 
the student of strange customs does not at all deny 
the importance of illustrating, and to some extent at 
least explaining, the narrative from biblical and extra- 
biblical literary sources. The essential truth of the 
significant and instructive narrative of the T emptation 
is of course not a matter of controversy. Cp Cheyne, 
Hallowing of Criticism . ] 

It is usual to explain the origin of the three synoptic 1 
reports of the temptation by one or other of two critical 

1 Three ^yP ot ^ eses • ( a ) t ^ iat represents a 

' . bare and brief allusion to the larger story, 

S r eS * substantially reproduced in Mt. and Lk., 
which was already current when he wrote (cp 433, allu¬ 
sion to parables omitted), or (b) that Mt. and Lk. 
represent a common and somewhat mythical expansion 
(in Q, the Logia-souree) of the original nucleus pre¬ 
served by Mk. Neither of these hypotheses is without 
its difficulties, however, and it seems preferable upon 
the whole to conjecture that Mk.’s report constitutes an 
allied though independent 2 account of the incident (in 
the Ur-Marcus or Petrine narrative), which has been 
depieted with fuller ethical detail and for other ends in 
Q and thence transferred with editorial modifications to 
Mt. and Lk. The standpoint for criticising the con¬ 
tents of both stories is furnished by the principle that in 
its higher forms temptation becomes more than ever a 
mystery—hard to understand as an experience and 
harder to communicate, especially to less sensitive souls 
with a tendency to materialise the subtler elements of 
moral conflict. 

Upon this view Mk. 1 12/. portrays the inaugura¬ 
tion of Jesus as Messiah by a contest with daemonic 
9 MV 1 f P ovvers whom he encountered in bestial 
• 12 /■ form. The allusion to ‘wild beasts’ is 
not a realistic touch (see §§ 9 f) or a reference to the 
loneliness and danger of the experience, much less a 
subtle parallel to the first Adam (Gen. 1 28 219), but 
symbolic — and symbolic not of passions and hostile 
powers 3 but of devils who appeared in such guise to 

1 The author of the Fourth Gospel, with his higher Christ- 
ology, naturally omits the temptation as one of several features 
{e.g., the agony in Gethsemane) in the human experience of 
Jesus which would not have lain in line with his specific con¬ 
ception of Christ’s person. He prefers to dwell on the resultant 
sinlessness (7 18 S46), and the incidental allusions to a strife 
(1227-32 1430) breathe security of triumph rather than intensity 
of struggle. 

2 Mk. 1 1-13, though not an excerpt from earlier and fuller 
writings, is a risuwe of facts already familiar in the evangelic 
tradition (cp. * the gospel,’ v. 1). That does not imply, however, 
that v. 12/is the conscious abbreviation of a tale corresponding 
to that preserved in Ml. and Lk., even although the Logia 
underlying those gospels was composed of didactic pieces which 
circulated earlier than the Ur-Marcus. See Soltau’s Unsere 
Evangelien , 35-50 and A. Menzies’ Earliest Gospel, 62-63. 

3 As R^ville ( Jesus de Nazareth , 214) suggests—Tes> betes 
sauvages soni les passions d6vorantes que ddchainent les revolu¬ 
tions violentes ; les anges conseillent et donnent les armes pures 
de la persuasion et de I’appel aux consciences.’ This is too 
modern an idea. In Jewish apocalyptic.angels are often violent 
and punitive, hy no means to be identified with gracious and 
gentle influences. The wilderness might also be symbolic 
(Herm. Vis . i. 1 3), or part of the scenic accompaniment of a 
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the vision of devotees in the desert. To the fervour 
and imagination of Jesus the divine spirit is like a 
fluttering dove («•. 10), the Satanic spirits like wild beasts. 
Here, as afterwards in human form (I23, etc., especially 
I2227 with the different application in Mt. 728), the 
satanic spirits comprise for Mk. a prominent sphere in 
which Jesus lived and worked as Messiah, the foe of 
daemons. This interpretation of Mk.’s language, 1 there¬ 
fore, is not simply in line with the naive psychology of 
the age, 2 which peopled the desert with haunting deities, 
visible especially to rapt devotees, but entirely consonant 
with the leading idea of Jesus’ career developed in Mk.'s 
gospel (cp the mutual recognition of Jesus and daemons 
in I23/ 34 3 11 /. 06/. O20; and Wrede’s Das Messias- 
gcheimniss in den Evangelien, 23/.). 

Common to all three gospels is the symbolic term 
of ‘forty days’ (cp the forty years of Israel in the 
wilderness, Dt. 82, and the forty days’ 


3. Common 
matter. 


fast in the experience of Moses [Ex. 34 28] 
and Elijah [1 K. 198 ], and see Numher, 
§ 8) to delineate, as in Acts 1 3, a considerable period 
of time. In Mk. , at any rate, whatever be thought of 
Mt. 4 11 (cp 815 2044 2755), tiie angelic 3 service has no 
reference to food (Ps. 7825 Wisd. IC20). It is simply 
the counterpart of satanic opposition, 4 and represents 
an experience of continuous aid during the vigil, not 
(as in Mt.) a reward and refreshment vouchsafed after 
the strain. All three accounts, however, imply that 
Jesus passed through the prolonged crisis without fall 
or wound. Whatever he thought or sought in the desert, 
his character suffered no deflection or compromise, much 
less defeat. This is developed in Mt. and Lk., who 
draw independently upon a didactic passage in the Logia 
which evidently contained a naive, pictorial descrip¬ 
tion of what Jesus experienced in a far less matter- 
of-fact and obvious fashion at this period. The form 
of it is vivid and severely simple upon the whole, but 
dramatic rather than mysterious, and naturally less 
impressive, because less inward and direct, than the 
later record of Jesus’ strenuous temptation in Geth- 
semane or even of his sharp encounter with an insidious 
enticement near Cmsarea Philippi (Mk. 831-33). It now 
remains for us to consider the temptation-vision in this 
semi-parabolic presentment which Mt. and Lk. have 
realistically preserved. (Cp IIC [1901] 1 i. 45-48.) 

both in Mt. and in Lk. the original report of Q has 
been worked over, and traces of editorial handling are 

M a TV obvious if (as a rule) comparatively 

4. Mt. ana Lk. un j m p 0rlanL 

Favourite or characteristic Matthman terms in 4 i-ii are : 
* then ’ (totc, quater ), ‘ coming forward ’ (Trpoa-eAtfau'), ‘ the 


vision (Rev. 17 3) translated into circumstantial prose. Hut the 
literal sense is quite suitable and natural. 

1 It is one bit of evidence in favour of the verdict that whilst 
Mk.’s gospel rests upon facts, not upon ideas, at a relatively 
small number of points ‘ legendary features have come to attach 
themselves to the facts’ (O. Boltzmann in ZXTIW 1901, p. 273). 

2 For demons in bestial shape see, e.g.. Mk.5i2ll Rev. I23 13n 
10 13 /l, and — for the current belief in their connection with 
waste and lonely places—Mt. 12 43 (Dumons, § 3 ; Magic, 15 2, 
b . 1, and Cheyne on Is. 1321), with Charle-.’ note on Apoe. Bar. 
108. These and other traces of Semitic folklore (see Doughty, 
A r. Des. 2 189-194) form the atmosphere for much in the synoptic 
tales of evil spirits and their malign influence upon men (cp 
also 2 Cor. 11 3; Everling, Die paul. Angelo logic, etc., 51-57). 
In the Arabic ‘gospel of the infancy’ demons emerge from a 
lad's mouth in the shape of crows and serpents (Apocryphal 
Gospels, ed. 1>. H. Cowper, 179). 

3 Evidently part of the primitive tradition, for Mk. never 
mentions angels elsewhere in narrative. A Johannine equivalent 
in In. 1 51 ? 

4 J 11st as the ‘ rulers of this world ’ (ap\oi'res tov alio 1/05 tovtov, 
1 Cor. 2 6-8) are evil spirits who attempt to thwart the Lord of 
glory, so here the Messiah encounters supernatural foes, after 

Ps. 22/ where the rulers (oi apxoi/rc?) gather against the Lord 
and his anointed (<cai Kara rov xpurrov avrov), the latter being 
Clod’s son par excellence (v. 7 = Mk. 1 11 1 A. 3 22 [ 1 )], etc.). Cp 
Cleat. Horn. S 22 of Satan setting himself to catch him ( 0 rjpei»etv 
avrov e7rt\€ipa>r)at this period. In Herm. I 'is. iv. 24 Segri is the 
angel with authority over beasts such as are seen in the vision. 
The conception of Messiah as inevitably assailed by daemons is 

preserved in Rev. 12 4/. (cp Mk. 3 27 and specially Mt. 8 29). 


tempter’ (one ipd^cov), ‘and’ (S«, 4), ‘the holy city’ (t^ ayiW 
ttoAu'), * 1 ‘ takes ' ( napa\afj.fiavei , bis), the asyndeton in 7, ‘again ’ 
(traAuq bis), ‘ the world ’ (toO Kotrpov, 8), ‘ and behold ’ (*ai iSov), 
besides the additions of 4 c, 8 (high hill), and * depart, Satan ’ 
(uTraye crarava, 10). Lucan peculiarities in 41-13 are: ‘full of 
holy Spirit’ (trAjjprjs 7ri\ ayiou, 2 1^), ‘in those days’ (ev reus 
rpxepai^ exciVaes), ‘and he said’ (cljrfr : Gospels, § 38, n. 2), 
‘answer ’ (dnoKpivetrdai npos), ‘ lead ’ (ayto, bis), 1 departed ' (vttc- 
ut petf/ev , 3 bis), tou with iilfln. (10), ‘world’ (oi/cov/xeVrj, cp 2 1), 
‘complete’ (<rvi'TeA€o>, bis), ‘before’ (ei'tujrtot^, ‘departed’ 
(anienrj), besides the addition of 2 b, 5 (in an instant), 6 c, 9 
(€PT«O0e»/), 10(to safeguard thee), T3 (for a season), and the omis¬ 
sion of the angelic ministry at the close (made up for by the later 
vision of 22 43?). 

It is evident that the original tale in Q was little altered 
in subsequent recensions and that the final editors have 
reproduced it accurately though not slavishly, preserving 
the essential features of the story. The main exception 
to this rule is the altered order of the second and third 
temptations by a process of transposition which is fairly 
common throughout the synoptics (see SERMON ON the 
Mount, § 9). There are no data which would enable 
us to decide with any confidence which, if either, 
represents the original series in the Logia, much 
less the actual sequence. Fortunately the order is not 
a matter of moment. 4 Each of the two canonical 
sequences has plausible features and is ethically effective, 
especially in view of the gospel in which it occurs. 

In Mt., where Jesus is pictured as the real if unex¬ 
pected (11 3) Messiah of Judaism, the newly realised 
consciousness of his position (317) suggests the final and 
supreme temptation of adopting compromise with ex¬ 
ternal methods in order to gain the universal dominion 
which formed his goal (4 8-11). The true Messiah, as 
had been already seen in part (Ps. Sol. 17 37-45). was to 
be no second Solomon but one whose reliance was solely 
upon God for strength and wisdom. In Lk., again, 
the climax is not merely that the OT scriptures them¬ 
selves might suggest unworthy ideas, but that pre¬ 
sumptuous claims upon God are a danger subtler than 
seductions appealing to the flesh or to the external and 
sensuous inclinations (49-12). besides, ‘ thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God ’ formed a dramatic and appro¬ 
priate ending to the initial series of temptations in a life 
which Lk. emphasises (413 2228) as a tempted existence 
throughout. Further, an apologetic tendency is to be 
traced in his anxiety to give a more natural geographical 
order, to show that the retirement was due to a 
spontaneous and spiritual 5 impulse or rather habit 
( 4 1 f , nXrjprjs TrvevfiaTos ayLov . . . rfyeTO ev t< 2 irvev- 
fxan, cp Rom. 814), and to explain 6 for the benefit of 
non-Jewish readers ( 46 , 8tl . . . avrrjv) how Satan 
could reasonably make such an offer. 7 The awkward 


characteristic of Mt. ( 4 i), is added to Lk. harmonistically by 
Ss, as Lk.’s ‘ for a season ’ to Mt. 4 11a (so Cur.). 

2 Here, as at 3 22 ( = Mt. 3 16 Mk. 1 10), the most correct form 
(Dalman, H'orte/esu, 166/.). 

3 In v. 1, whither? Hardly to Galilee (r. 14). There is a 
good deal to be said for Hahn’s idea that the retirement and 
conflict of Jesus ill Lk. forms an aside — a change of purpose (cp 
v. 1 and v. 14). Certainly that is the impression left by the 
narrative. But this may be due simply to the ill-arranged order 
of Lk. at this point (see, c.g., the unchronological position of 
3 19 /.) and not to the author’s real conception. 

4 ‘ The thoughts crossed and recrossed each another, occurred 
and recurred, and the record is simply a classified summary of 
forty days’reflections and examinations ’ (Peyton), or rather of 
prolonged agitation in mind and soul. Some historical signifi¬ 
cance, however, is attached by Honig to the order (desert, hill 
= Galilee, temple = Jerusalem); see also O. Holtzmann s Leben 
Jesu. 35/ 108/ 

5 Bruce (Expos. Grk . Test. 1 486) prefers to regard this as the 
first instance of Lk.’s editorial solicitude : no evil thoughts 
possible in the mind of such a holy man. 

6 M t. naturally takes it for granted that his readers understand 
the Jewish notion, shared by most early Christians, that the 
present age and world lay under the control (2 Cor. 4 4 Eph. 6 12, 
etc.: Everling, op. cit. 49 /., 107 /.) of Satan as king of the 
present time (o Trpocncaipo? £acriAeus) or king of the present 
things (£. Tali' napovrMv) (Clem. Horn. 821)*. 

7 The transport to a hill-top, characteristic of Jewish apoca¬ 
lyptic (Rev. 21 10, cp‘ Herm. Sim. i.\. 1 1, etc., also Ezek. 402 , 
Apoc. Bar. 76 s), is also softened down (dvayayu>v), and stress 
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insertion of the genealogy (323-38) between the baptism 
ami the temptation may have been intended to suggest 
that Jesus was mature, as well as equipped by descent, 
at his entrance upon ministry and at the moment of his 
conllict with Satan (so, evidently, Justin, Dial. 125, 354: 
8t€ yap tivOpuTTos ylyovev, TrpocrrjXdev avT<p 6 8 idfio\os). 
It certainly makes the connection, rightly emphasised in 
Mk. 1 12 (feat evOvs) and even Mt. ( 4 i, r6re), somewhat 
loose. 

Treating the subject of their relation to similar narratives 
elsewhere (see § i3) ; we may remark that the figurative * 1 stories 
in Mt. and Lk. were written in an atmosphere 
5. Contents of of belief in Satan as the arch-opponent of 
the tradition. God’s authority (Mt. 12 27 /.= Lk. 1119 f. y 
etc.) and the personal agent in seduction — 
a belief (Jewish and early Christian ; Spitta, Das Urchrist. 1 34- 
38) which there is no reason to doubt was shared, in however 
minimised and moralised a form, by Jesus himself. In two 
other visions of spiritual conflict recorded by Lk. 2 (10 r8 22 31 ,/C), 
Satan appears as the defeated protagonist of Jesus ; and these, 
like the original nucleus of the baptism-story ( Historical New 
Testament , 1901, p. 18) and possibly also the transfiguration, 
certainly represent ( vif>riyrj<TaTo ri/ilr, Clem. Horn. 11 35) auto¬ 
biographical communications of one who, like Paul, though far 
from being a visionary, had visions and moments of rapture, 
especially at crises of his religious experience. These communi¬ 
cations 3 must have heen made to the disciples in order to re¬ 
assure, impress (Mt. 20 38), and clarify their minds. The main 
object was to throw light upon his own method and aims, and 
also by inference upon the course of life to be followed by his 
adherents. Hence, in their present didactic form, it is not easy 
to determine whether the stories originally possessed a Messianic 
or a human significance, unless both are conceived to have Iain 
blended together. 

[With regard to the order of the three Trials, it is worth men¬ 
tioning (after O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, § 72) that according 
to the fragments of the Gospel of the Hebrews (referred to again 
in § 14) the narrative was originally so arranged that the 
temptation on the mountain came first, that in the city second, 
and that in the wilderness third, whereas in Mt. the order is: 
wilderness, city, mountain, and in Lk. wilderness, mountain, 
city. He gives psychological reasons for preferring the order of 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, pointing out that it coincides more¬ 
over with that in which the texts quoted from Deuteronomy 
occur (t> 13 i6_ 8 It was in Deuteronomy, he supposes, 

that Jesus, in the prolonged period of meditation after his 
baptism in which his vocation had been revealed to him, sought 
for the guidance of which he felt in need.] 

i. Loneliness and fasting, 4 * the normal conditions of 
an ecstasy or trance, naturally introduce the first 
a Th«* fbroA s }' no P tic temptation, the ethical point of 

trials 6 ^ ies in re ^ usa ^ °f Jesus to 

seek exemption from the limitations of 
common needs and bodily privations. The later 
counsel Mt. (j25-33 is thus grounded in his own ex¬ 
perience (cp Jn. 431-34 and Mt. IO8-10 Lk. 93 IO4). 
Divine sonship, even in its highest degree, is thereby 
shown to confer no title to exceptional treatment ; it 
merely enforces the duty of loyalty to God’s interests 
and demands as the supreme thing in the moral life 
(see the application of this in Jn. 626 /), and the com¬ 
panion duty of faith, that such devotion shall not be left 
ultimately destitute by God. 

ii. With admirable penetration the very intensity of 
such faith is represented in the temple-temptation as an 
insidious occasion for presumption. The inclination 

laid on the time (er a-Tt-vfxrj xpbeov, 4 5). The appositeness of 
Mt. 4 3 and the more vivid Lk. 4 3 lies in the resemblance between 
the rounded shingle of the locality and loaves of bread (cp 
Mt.79). There is no subtle allusion to the baptist’s remark 
(Mt. 8911), which indeed is amply illustrated otherwise (cp 
Klein in ZNTIV , 1901, pp. 343-344). 

1 They appear to lie between a chronicle and a poetical parable. 
As early as the seventeenth century, the Temptation was viewed 
as ‘ an interchange of dangerous thoughts,’ by Balthasar Bekker : 
Die bezauberte IVeltc (chap. 21 ). 

- It is noticeable that the tempted nature of Christ is brought 
forward in Hebrews, a book linguistically allied to Lk.-Acts. 

3 For the imparting of the substance of ecstasies and trances 
see Acts 11 4,/. I69/I IS9 /I 226 /., etc., and Asc. Isaice, 6 10-15, 

‘ Oculi eius erant aperti, os vero clausum, sed inspiratio spiritus 
erat cum illo. Visio quam videbat, non erat de seculo hoc, sed 
de abscondito omni carni. Et cum cessavit a visione, reversus 
notificavit visionem Ezechise et filio eius Nasoni.’ 

4 See Gunkel’s Die IVirkungen dcs heiligen Geistes (1899), 22, 
and Blasting, $ 2 (with Prophetic Literature, § 19). A 
notable exception occurs in Rev. 1 9 /. Intense prayer may 

have preceded the Temptation (see von der Goltz. das Gebct , 

3-4), but it is not specifically mentioned. 


now is to abuse not one’s feeling of independence but 
one’s consciousness of dependence — ?.^., the current 
pious conviction, shared by Jesus, that God could and 
would miraculously interpose on behalf of his servants 
in peril. Jesus repels this suggestion. 1 Genuine faith 
in man, he is convinced, will be content to believe in 
God’s care without nervously insisting upon arbitrary 
proofs of it. 

iii. The mountain-temptation depicts Jesus’ rejection 
of another attractive and plausible idea which occurred 
to him (no doubt suggested in part by popular expecta¬ 
tion), viz., that his Messianic goal might be swiftly and 
smoothly reached along paths bordering upon com¬ 
promise. Renan’s motto foy the scene — ‘Christ or 
Mahomet ’—hits off one aspect of the dilemma precisely. 
Yet the bearing of the temptation need not be exclusively 
messianic, as Mk. 836 shows ; the latter passage 2 (with 
833) indicating also that here at any rate the larger 
temptation-narrative, relegated not without psychological 
aptness to the opening of Jesus’ life, forms really a 
miniature of the fundamental temptations which recurred 
as constant factors in his career, just as the Sermon on 
the Mount is placed by Mt. unchronologically in the 
forefront of the ministry as a summary of his general 
teaching. No doubt the moral insight of Jesus carried 
with it foresight of coming perils. At Nazareth he had 
not been out of touch with currents surging from the 
outside pagan world and its glories (see GASm. HG 
35-37, 433'435< f° r the consciousness of ethnic splendour 
possible to a Galilncan). Hut the full force of such a 
temptation could not be felt until he had entered defi¬ 
nitely upon his public mission (cp Jn. 614 f) ; and the 
same may be said of the temple-temptation (Mt. 2653 f )» 
for hitherto Jesus, though acquainted of course with the 
dizzy pinnacle of the temple (Jos. Ant. xv. 115), had 
run no risk to his person (see further the didactic side 
of this developed in Mt. IO17-31 Lk. 122-12). The 
difficulty of Jesus at the outset naturally was to see and 
choose the true method : his subsequent trial, recurring 
at frequent stages, was to adhere to the choice made in 
this initial hour of insight. 

The Logia passage on the temptation thus represented 
the disciples' memory of Jesus' memory. It was the 
, . . literary embodiment, coloured by OT 

. is oncai ren) j n j seences 3 0 f a crisis in the life of 
nucleus. j esus whieh ( cp yi t . 1229 Mk. 327] he 
imparted in an ideal and concentrated form, looking 
back on it through the later, deeper experience of his 

1 The ethical triumph of the crisis, as Keim points out {Jesu 
von Nazara, ET, 2328), is not simply that Jesus conquered but 
that ‘ the inexorable godlike loftiness of his judgment discovered 
the devil in scruples which even the noblest would have fondled 
as spiritual pearls.’ Further, with the possible and partial 
exception of the hunger-experience, the allurements in this 
initial crisis of Jesus’ life are depicted as attractive rather than 
threatening or painful. All trial (in the modern sense of the 
word) is temptation ; but all temptations are not trials. As 
Gethsemane indicates, Jesus felt the harsh as well as the soft 
touch, and emerged from the ordeal unspoiled : cp neTrovOev 
avTos TT€tpa<r0eCs . . . yui>pi? apapria? (Bleb. 2 n- 4 15). 

2 The allusion to Peter as an embodiment of Satan corresponds 
with the early Christian belief that seductions through human 
influence were the devil’s work (Weinel, ITirkungen des Gtistes 
u. der Geister , 14-17 [ 1899 1 ) ; but the synoptic stories, in their 
present form at any rate, expressly exclude the idea that Jesus 
had to grapple in the temptation with anything but spiritual 
hosts of wickedness (Eph. <> 11-13). Even the notion of the 
temple-temptation as a miracle of display before a crowd is rather 
irrelevant and theatrical. For the unpolitical character of 
Christ’s propaganda, see Barth’s Hauptjrobleme des Lcbens 
Jesu, pp. 41-44. 

3 The OT citations are all from 0 , and present little or no 
difficulty. Mt. 44c omits ro> before e/cirop. with AF (Dt. 83); 
the other variants iu a pru> (Zahn, Einl. 2 316 ; Nestle, Einfuhr. 
21 r) and kv prjfxan are insignificant and uncertain. Ps. 91 11 /. 
is quoted with some freedom in Mt. 46 . But in citing Dt. 0 13 
both Mt. and Lk. agree with 0 A in substituting 7rpoo-/cvv>jo-c(v for 
4 >of 3 r) 0 ri<Tr) and in adding fxoi’w to avrep. The sequel in Ps. 2 8./. 
to v. 7 may have suggested the mountain-temptation, just as 
perhaps the beasts of Ps. 91 13 may have suggested Mk. 1 13. 
But such conformations or infusions are at most subordinate to the 
dominant factor in the composition of the story—viz., the en¬ 
deavour to summarise the cardinal temptations of Jesus. 
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actual ministry, when the initials eductions had become 
more grave and subtle than before. The historical 
nucleus of the tradition is the natural and overpowering 
impulse which drove Jesus into the gaunt, wild solitudes 
W. 1 or rather E. of the Jordan to reflect upon the 
strange consciousness (Haldensperger, Das Selbst- 
bewusst'scin Jcsu, 229 f. ) which had recently dawned 
upon him at his baptism, 2 to forecast its issues and 
determine his course of action (cp Gal. 1 15-17). It is 
noticeable that he does not seem to have doubted the 
reality of his Messianic consciousness ; for the words 
' if thou art a son of God ' (e( Hds el rod Beob) do not 
bear this full hypothetical meaning. What he had to 
win clearness and conviction upon was the real nature 
and consequences of his position ; if any hesitation or 
uncertainty upon the genuineness of this occurred to 
him, it was during the period of conflict 3 (implied by 
Mk. and Lk., not Mt.) and self-questioning preceding 
that in which Mt. and Lk. place the triple and typical 
conflict of what is rather inappropriately termed the 
Temptation of Jesus. J. Mo. 

It has been remarked above (introd.) that light might 
be expected to be thrown upon the singular and sug¬ 
gestive story of the Trials of Jesus by comparing it 
with more or less striking parallels in the literature of 
other religions, but that it is also possible that the 
insertion of such a narrative (which is plainly not 
literally true) may conceivably be accounted for by the 
existence of some custom or observance which may have 
led the narrator to postulate such an event as the threefold 
trial at the opening of the ministry of Jesus. In an essay 
read before the Oxford Society of Historical Theology in 
Nov. 1901 (an abstract of which is given in the Society’s 
Proceedings [privately printed], 1901-2, pp. 27-31) the 
view has been expressed by Prof. A. A. Bevan that the 
so-called Temptation-story in its original form (i.e., a 
form resembling the narrative in Mk.) was a description 
of a traditional practice or ceremony, by which, it was 
supposed, a man could obtain control over demons. 

. . The practice referred to must have 

**P SS1 been of ancient origin, and it has con- 

hght from the linued in the Kast down to the presi ,, lt 

modern- as . c | a y Rather than attempt to describe 
it anew, Prof. Bevan cites the testimony of an Oriental, 
as reported by Prof. E. G. Browne in his work, A Year 
amongst the Persians (1893), 148 f. About fifteen 

years ago Prof. Browne heard this story from a 
philosopher of Isfahan, entitled Ammu-sh-Shari’at. 

‘ At one time of my life 1 devoted myself to the occult 
sciences, and made an attempt to obtain control over th z jinnis, 
with what results I will tell you. You must know, in the first 
place, that the modus operandi is as follows : — The seeker after 
this power chooses some solitary and dismal spot. . . . There 
he must remain for forty days. ... He spends the greater part 
of this time in incantations in the Arabic language, which he 
recites within the area of the mandat, or geometrical figure, 
which he must describe in a certain way on the ground. P>esides 
this, he must eat very little food, and diminish the amount 
daily. If he has faithfully observed all these details, on the 
twenty-first day a lion will appear, and will enter the magic 
circle. The operator must not allow himself to be terrified by 
this apparition, and, above all, must on no account quit the 
mandat , else he will lose the results of all his pains. If he 
resists the lion, other terrible forms will come to him on subse¬ 
quent days — tigers, dragons, and the like — which he must 
similarly withstand. If he holds his ground till the fortieth 


1 In the vicinity of Bkthabara? Cp John the Raptjst, 
§ 1. On the haggard, austere Judaean desert with its vipers 
Git. 3 7), see GASm. HG 312-317. 

2 Justin {Dial. 103, 331) loosely brings the two into close 
connection —apa ru avafirjvai avrov an o tov TopSarov the voice 
from heaven is followed by the temptation to worship the devil. 

3 In Clem. Horn. {11 35 10 2) these forty days are occupied 
hy discussions (SiaAeye<r0ai) with the devil {nporpemov kol ava- 
neidioi’, S21). See the striking passage cited from Victor Hugo’s 
Quatre-vingt-treise (in John M or ley's Stttdies in Literature , 
2357c) on the moral incitements and haunting effects of Nature 
upon the human conscience, and especially of Nature in her 
more savage and gloomy scenes. Where the strong conscience 
resists, and develops by resisting, 4 the puny conscience soon 
turns reptile ... it undergoes the mysterious infiltration of ill 
suggestions and superstition.’ 
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day, be has attained his object, and the jinnis , having been 
unable to get the mastery over him, will have to become his 
servants and obey all his behests. Well, I faithfully ohserved 
all the necessary conditions, and on the twenty-first day, suie 
enough, a lion appeared and entered the circle. Next day a 
tiger came, and still I succeeded in resisting the impulse whi h 
urged me to flee. But when, on the following day, a most 
hideous and frightful dragon appeared, I could no longer 
control my terror, and rushed from the circle, renouncing all 
further attempts at obtaining the mastery over the jinnis. 
When some time had elapsed after this, and 1 had pursued my 
studies in philosophy further, 1 came to the conclusion that I 
had been the victim of hallucinations excited by expectation, 
solitude, hunger, and long vigils ; and, with a view to testing 
the truth of this hypothesis, I again repeated the process which 
I had before practised, this time in a spirit of philosophical 
incredulity. My expectations were justified ; I saw absolutely 
nothing. And there is another fact which proves to my mind 
that the phantoms I saw on the first occasion had no existence 
outside my own brain. 1 had never seen a real lion then, and 
my ideas about the appearance of that animal were entirely 
derived from the pictures which may be seen over the doors 
of baths in this country. Now, the lion which I saw in the 
magic circle was exactly like the latter in form and colouring, 
and, therefore, as I need hardly say, differed considerably in 
aspect from a real lion.’ 


9. Initiation 
ceremonies. 


This custom, it will be noticed, belongs to the large 
class of observances now often called 4 ceremonies of 
initiation,' that is to say, ceremonies 
by which a man is introduced into 
some new line of life, such as that of 
a warrior, a priest, a king, and so forth. Among 
savages, as is well known, these ceremonies are 
often very elaborate and very repulsive, involving, for 
example, mutilations of the body and other torments; 
among civilised peoples there is naturally a tendency to 
soften them down, or suppress them altogether ; but 
traces of them have survived in almost every country of 
the world. 

In the particular case under consideration the purpose 
of the ceremony is perfectly clear, 
namely, to obtain power over those 
beings whom modern Orientals call 
jinn — a term which in meaning corresponds to the 
Jewish shedhim and to the Greek Sai/j.oves, dcuubvta. 


10. Subjuga¬ 
tion of jinn. 


Later Jewish writers told that King Solomon possessed such 
a power (rrjv Kara tojv Scu/xoi'on' Te\vr}v t as Josephus calls, it). 
Josephus also states that’ Solomon composed incantations 
whereby diseases are relieved, and left behind him forms of 
exorcism, whereby men control and drive out demons, so that 
they can never return. He adds, 4 even to the present day this 
mode of cure prevails among us to a very great extent ’ {Ant. 
viii. 25). 


In this connection it is to be observed that both in 
ancient and in modern times a distinction is made 
between subjugating demons, as Solomon is supposed to 
have done, and entering into league with them, in order 
to gain some advantage for oneself or to injure one’s 
enemies. The former is called lawful, the latter unlawful 
magic. Now the ceremony which we are discussing 
evidently belongs to the former category, and that it 
bears a striking resemblance to the accounts of the 
temptation in the Gospels, as Prof. Bevan points out, 
. , cannot be denied. In both cases we 

11. Illustrates ^ nc | t j ie f ort y ( j a y S S p ent j n the desert, 
gospe story. the f asl j n g ( an( j t h e presence of the 
wild beasts. It is also plain that in the Synoptic 
narrative of Jesus’ ministry the casting out of demons 
is a continually recurring feature. It appears natural, 
therefore, that the narrative should begin with an 
account of the process by which Jesus’ power over 
the demons was acquired. Nor must we overlook the 
important fact that the Fourth Gospel, which omits the 
4 Temptation,’ also omits all reference to the casting out 
of demons. Does not this give plausibility to the view 
that the early Christians believed that their Master had 
obtained control over the demons by performing this 
rite at the outset of his ministry? Further corro¬ 
borations of this view are given in the abstract of this 
essay in the Proceedings referred to. 

An earlier explanation must, however, be mentioned. 
The more we familiarise ourselves with the utterances 
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of primitive antiquity, the more we are relieved from the 
_ ... difficulties incident to a literalistic and 

1 * . , _ rationalistic reading of ancient religious 

£ ,, records. Primitive antiquity delights 

' in myths, and details derived from 
myths were not held to be misplaced in narratives the 
nucleus of which was historical. Indeed, even whole 
episodes might be borrowed from myths and adapted 
to their own needs by the writers of popular narratives, 
without any sense of incongruity. How largely this is 
the case in the earlier portion of Israelite history, is 
becoming known, and there is no sufficient reason for 
denying the existence of a more or less modified mythic 
embroidery in early Christian narratives. The narrative 
of the Temptation of Jesus is one of the most precious 
of these narratives. We cannot call it an allegory any 
more than we can call the Hebrew paradise-story an 
allegory, for it is put forth as history — such history as 
to early Christians of a primitive habit of mind appeared 
to need no proof, because it was ideally and undeniably 
true. Had these been called upon to prove the facts 
of the history, they would not have understood the 
summons, unless, indeed, it came to them from one 
who was equally sceptical as to all that the truly ancient 
mind held most dear, and in this case they would have 
scorned to answer it. We need not then indulge the 
pleasant fancy that Jesus himself may have given the 
impetus to the production of the temptation narrative, 
by giving some of his nearest disciples glimpses of his 
early soul-history. The fancy is not only unnecessary 
but also unwise — at least, if it entices us to suppose that 
our purely subjective imaginings are of equal value with 
critical or traditional facts, and so to lose that sobriety 
which in a student of religion is the crowning moral 
quality. 

There are two stories 1 parallel to that now before us 
which deserve the attention of the student. One is the 


13. Specially 
parallel 
stories. 


Temptation of Zarathustra (Zoroaster) 
by the evil spirit Angra Mainvu ; the 
other is the Temptation of Gautama 
(the Buddha) by the demon Mara. In 
both these stories the tempter seeks first of all to over¬ 
come the Holy One by violence, and only when this 
effort fails has recourse to spiritual temptations. 


Ahriman, ‘the guileful one, he the evil-doer,’ bids a demon 
rush down upon Zarathustra. But the holy Zarathustra steps 
forward to meet him, wielding ‘stones as big as a house,* 
obtained from Ahura Mazda (i.e., thunderbolts). Then the 
guileful one, fearing the overthrow of his own empire, promises 
Zarathustra that if he will ‘ renounce the good law of the wor¬ 
shippers of Mazda,’ he shall ‘ gain such a boon as Zohak gained, 
the ruler of the nations.’ 2 Zarathustra answers, ‘No! never will 
I renounce the good law . . . though my body, my life, my 
soul, should burst.’ And when Ahriman howls out, ‘ By whose 
word wilt thou strike and repel,’ Zarathustra answers, ‘The 
words taught by Mazda, these are my weapons, my best 
weapons.’ Once more he chants the sacred formula, the Ahuna 
Vairya, and prays, ‘This I ask thee : leach me the truth, O Lord !’ 3 


With this, Darmesteter 4 well compares the Tempta¬ 
tion of Gautama by the demon Mara. 

The legend is that when the young Indian prince made the 
‘great renunciation * to devote himself to the discovery of truth 
for the sake of his fellowmen, Mara became visihle in the air, 
promising that in seven days from now the wheel of empire 
would appear, and would make Gautama sovereign over the four 
continents and the two adjacent isles. Baffled, the demon Mara 
sends his three daughters, Craving, Discontent, and Lust; but 
their wiles are fruitless ; on the forty-ninth day the king of the 
gods brings water for his face, and the four guardian angels 
minister to him. 5 


It is plain that both these stories are of mythic origin ; 


1 Already referred to by J. E. Carpenter, The First Three 
Gospels , 165 Jf. ; J. M. Robertson , Christianity and Mythology, 
343 353 ?55- . 

2 A king in ancient Iranian mythology who ruled the world 
for a thousand years. 

3 Vendtdad (Zendavesta), 19r-n (the Revelation chapter), 
SBE 4 204-206; cp Introd. p. Ixxvii. There is also a hriefer 
account of the episode in the Dlnkart, besides allusions to it 
elsewhere (A. V. Williams Jackson, Zoroaster , the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, 53). 

4 Ormazd et Ahriman , 201. 

5 Birth Stories (Rhys Davids), 1 84 96^ 106 Jf. 
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plain too that psychological reflection has done more 
for the Buddhist story than for the Zoroastrian. 1 The 
more archaic of the two stories is the Temptation of 
Zarathustra, the more appealing the Temptation of 
Gautama. Darmesteter traces both to the nature-myth 
embodied in the dialogue of the Pan is and Saram& in 
the Rig Veda. This, at least, seems highly probable ; 

14 Mythic Teni P tat ^ on ' stor ’ es * n general origin- 
^ , ated in the mythical conflict between the 

e emen s. Light -god and the Storm-spirit, and 
while we fully grant that the story of the Temptation 
of Jesus has been, like that of the Temptation of 
Gautama, enriched by psychological reflection, and 
(we may add in the case of the Gospel-story) by remini¬ 
scences of the Temptation of Adam and of ancient Israel, 
we cannot consistently deny that its ultimate germs are 
mythical. Not that the mythic element in this story 
can be traced to imitation of either of the two parallel 
stories mentioned above (§ 15) ; so far as we know as 
yet, it is only in the apocryphal Gospels (150-700 
A. D. ) that Buddhistic influence can safely be admitted. 
Indeed, the ‘exceeding high mountain,’ from the top 
of which the tempter shows Jesus * all the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them,’ would seem to be 
suggested by the Babylonian mountain of the gods 
which passed into the folklore of the Israelites 2 (cp 
Is. 14x3 Ezek. 28 16), and is ultimately the great mythic 
earth-mountain. ' We know not where to look for the 
'' high mountain,” ’ remarks Keim. The Gospel accord¬ 
ing to the Hebrews, however, did know. According to 
a fragment in Origen, 3 1 the Saviour said, Even now my 
mother the Holy Spirit hath seized me by one of my 
hairs, and hath brought me to the great mountain 
Tabor (Qaftivp, T aftoip).' W hy Tabor? Probably by 
a misunderstanding. It was the mountain of the 
Navel (t)2u) that was originally meant—the mountain 
in the earth’s centre. Earlier generations knew where 
this mountain was—it was in the old Hebrew Paradise, 
but certainly no one in the first Christian century could 
have localised that Paradise. 4 It was also on this 
mountain that we should have expected to find Jesus 
spending the forty days ; the analogies of Ex. 24 18 3428 
1 K. 198/. point distinctly to this. But here again the 
lapse of centuries since the period of a still flourishing 
folklore must be borne in mind. Since these passages 
were written transcendentalism had placed its seal on 
Jewish theology, and even the most venerated earthly 
mountain was no more than the footstool of God (cp 
Ps. 99s 1327). Jewish ascetics naturally resorted to 
the desert, as the region where comnmnings with another 
world would be most attainable (cp John the Baptist, 
§ 1). It was possible there to reduce the claims of 
fleshly nature to the utmost; there, too, mysterious 
oracular voices might be heard (see col. 3882, with n. 2); 
there, too, the moral athlete might prove his spiritual 
weapons in conflict with the Evil One. Whether the 
‘ forty days * were, according to the earliest form of the 
narrative, really forty days of temptation may be doubted. 
The Lenten fast of forty days might naturally exert a 
modifying influence on the original tradition, which 
surely must have said that Jesus, as the second Moses 
and the second Elijah, 5 communed with God for forty 
days before he underwent the sorest attack of the Evil 

1 According to Rhys Davids ( Buddhism , 36, SPCK), ‘the 
very thoughts passing through the mind of Gautama appear in 
gorgeous descriptions as angels of darkness or of light. Unable 
to express the struggles of his soul in any other way, they repre¬ 
sent him as sitting sublime, calm, and serene during violent 
attacks made upon him by a wicked visible tempter and his 
wicked angels, armed by all kinds of weapons.’ We must not, 
however, imagine that the Temptation of Gautama is of purely 
psychological origin. Even here the first germs are evidently 
mythological (see Darmesteter). 

2 The fondness for references to mountains in Jewish eschato¬ 
logical literature also has its roots in mythology. 

3 See Nestle, /VT Gr. Supplementum , 77, and cp Tabor, § 5. 

4 There is evidence suggesting that the early tradition placed 
it in the Jerahmeelite Negeb (see Paradise, § ii, with n. 6). 

5 On the genesis of the ‘forty days’ in the Moses and Elijah 
story, cp Moses, § it. 
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One. 1 Just so, Zarathustra is said to have beheld seven 
visions of Orinazd and the archangels before meeting 
the combined attack of the powers of evil. 2 It may 
well be that in the original Temptation of Jesus, as in 
that of Zarathustra, the efforts of the tempter were made 
to centre in the one object of drawing the Saviour away 
to a false ideal of success. Analogy favours the view 
that this, like other stories of the same class, grew, and 
by the belief that it grew our appreciation of the final 
perfected form is increased rather than diminished. 

One serious difficulty, however, remains. The short 
account in Mk. runs— 

‘ And he was in the wilderness forty days tempted of Satan ; 
and he was with Lhe wild beasts ; and the angels ministered 
unto him ' (Mk. 113), 

To suppose that this account merely sums up a fuller 
narrative, such as Mt.'s, is scarcely admissible. It 
consists of three clauses, and it is only the first and 
the third which can be represented as the skeleton 
of the vivid narrative known to Mt. and Ek. ‘ He 
was with the wild beasts’ [ 9 }v nera tCjv O-qp'oev )— 
clearly there is something more than picturesque realism 
here, and the duty of the critic is not performed by 
referring to Is. 306 , 2 Macc. 027. We seem to have 
here a fragment of another separate narrative, attached 
to the beginning of Jesus’ career, the trials described 
in which were those incident to initiation into mysteries, 
or (in Egypt) to the passage of the soul to the Islands 
of the Hlest. 3 J. M. Robertson 4 is inclined to account 
in this way for the tempter’s invitation to Jesus to grasp 
at food before the appointed time. ‘ We know that 
among the trials of the later Mithraic initiations were 
those of hunger and thirst ; and as the adversary, the 
tempter, is a capital figure in all stages of the Mazdean 
system, it would be almost a matter of course that the 
initiate should figure as being tempted by him to break 
down in the probation.’ It would certainly not be 
extraordinary that some echo of these mysteries should 
have made its way into the Christian community, con¬ 
sidering how close was the struggle between Christianity 
and Mithraism (the successor and supplanter of Mazda- 
worship) at a later period. Xor have we even thus 
exhausted critical possibilities. Considering that ability 
to vanquish demons was regarded as one of the most 
essential gifts of the Messiah (cp Mk. 3 ), it is not sur¬ 
prising if an attempt was made bv early Christians to 
connect the temptation-story with this widely-spread 
view of the messianic office. The discussion in §§ 8-11 
will not, indeed, supersede the mythological theory, 
but it may help us to realise the popular theories which 
may possibly have been based at an early time on the 
narrative of the temptation. t. k. c. 

On the literary criticism of the synoptic narratives, besides the 
relevant sections in critical editions of the synoptic gospels and 
in the various biographies of Jesus, see von 
15. Literature. Engelhardt, De tcntationc Jesu (1858), 
Hiinefeld, Die Versuchungsgeschichte 
(1880); X. Schmidt, St. A'r., 1839, p. 443 /; Wendt’s Lehre 
y««(ET, 1 101 / 395); W. Hdnig, ‘ Die Versuchungsgeschichte’ 
(Protest. Monatshefte , 1900, 331 /. 382 /.); and B. W. Bacon, 
Bib/. World , Jan. 1900, pp. 18-2=51 also UUtnann’s Siindlosigkeit 
Jcsu (ET, 123-14; 265-291 (1870!); Trench’s Studies in Gospels, 
1-65 (1867); Kcce llomo (ch. 2); Campbell’s Grit. Studies in 
Luke , 16-28 (i8qi); A. E. Garvie, Exp. T 10 301./ 356/ 419/ 
453/ 509,/.) ; W. W. Peyton, Expos. , third ser. i» 369-301, fourth 
ser. 2360-378 439-454 4223-236 340-360; and W. B. Hill, Bill. 

I Por'd, 1 1 23-36; further, on the metaphysical problem, Bruce, 
Humiliation of Christ ( 3 ) (1889), 236-288 ; and Kairhairn, Christ 
in Mod. Theology , 348-353 (1893). A crude literalism dominates 
essays like Nebe’s Der Versuck des l/errn cine iiussere That- 
sac he (1857), and F. Nerling’s ‘Die Versuchung Jesu Christi, 
des Sohnes Gottes, durch Sj tanas in der Waste ‘ (Mittheil. und 

achrichtcn fiir die evang. Kirche in Kussland, 3249-104); cp 


J Keitn unites the two views of the forty days. ‘ He stands 
like Moses on Sinai in still converse with God, by whose word 
he lives, but he is, at the same time, put to the test by Satan ; 
and it is this side of his sojourn which has been most industri¬ 
ously portrayed ’ (Jesus of Nazara , ET 2 305). The synoptics, 
however, only speak of his being tempted of the devil. 

- Williams Jackson, Zoroaster , 50 f. 

3 Masp. Daunt of Civ. 184 f. 

4 Christianity and Mythology, 354. 
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A. I). KurrikofF (ibid. 1895, pp. 289-307 395-417). [Add— 
published since the above article was written—Garvie, Expos. 
June 1902; Hilgenfeld, ZWT, 1902, pp. 289-302; Denney, 
Death of Christ (1902), 16-18 ; and J. HaEvy, Ilevue Semitique 
(Jan., 1902), p. 13 /; also, for rabbinic parallels 011 Satan 
tempting Abram, Moses, and Israel, Gfrorer's J’ahrhundert d. 
J lei Is, 2379/I 

J. Mo. (§§ 1-7, 15) ; T. K. C. (§§ 12-14). 


TENT. The tent, as a place of abode or shelter, 
appears to stand midway between the tree and the 
1 circular hut. The tree, with its 

canopy of branch and brushwood, 
would suggest to nomad tribes the use of the tree-trunk 
or pole, around which would be hung the skins of 
animals caught in the chase, whilst settled races would 
prepare a more lasting shelter by the erection, on a 
similar plan, of round (or nearly round) dome-shaped 
buildings of straw and clay. A later development of 
this would be the construction of round buildings with 
perpendicular walls, and sloping, not conical roof. 

For these stages cp Montelius, cited by O. Schrader, Indo - 
german. Altcrtum. 339 f, and J. H. Middleton, art. ‘Templum’ 
in Smith’s Diet. Class. Ant. *2773/; (‘the round shape was lhe 
earlier form for a god’s house, just as the circular hut, built 
round a central pole, is the early architecture for a human 
habitation ’). It is not denied, however, that oval or oblong 
buildings are very old, and although there are indications that 
the Indo-Germanic races, for example, passed through the 
‘round-hut’ stage (Schrader, 981/), it cannot be proved, 
although it may plausibly be inferred, that they were originally 
tent-dwellers. To proceed farther along this line, and to sug¬ 
gest that from the cave has arisen first the rock-hewn chamber 
and then the rectangular abode, is a hypothesis not yet sufficiently 
warranted by the evidence. 1 At all events, there is reason to 
suppose that the portico or gateway in front of the Egyptian 
house, for example, has evolved from a previous practice of 
building some kind of structure before the mouth of a cavern. 
Cp Oracle, 3. 

It is unfortunate that the exact age of the circular dome¬ 
shaped bee hive buildings in the Sinaitic peninsula which are 
described by Palmer (Desert of the Exodus, \y^ Jf., 169, 317, 
etc.), is unknown. 2 At all events there is no solid ground for 
lhe old theory (based on Lev. *23 43) that they were once occupied 
by the children of Israel during their wanderings in the wilder¬ 
ness. Some of them (at least) appear to have been used as tombs 
by monks, a use to which they are occasionally put at the present 
day, and this supports Mr. F.C. Burkitt's suggestion that the term 
applied to them, naunimis, is not from namus, ‘ mosquito,’ but 
is ‘an evident oral corruption of nanvauns , plural of mi us, which 
is ultimately derived from j'ao? (Syr. nausd), “temple,” but is 
used for “ cemetery,” and apparently for the Parsee towers of 
silence—in fact for any non-Mohammedan kind of burial-place ’ 
(private communication). 

The characteristic Hebrew term for the tent is Chel 


(Snk, <tk 7 ]U 7 ) [HAL]), occasionally rendered Taber¬ 
nacle (q.v. , §1). It has been connected 3 with the 
Ass. dlu , ‘settlement, city' (in contrast with mahdzu, 
‘fortified place'); but the relationship is doubted by 
Xoldeke (ZDMG 4O720 [1886]), who also questions the 
identity of the Hebrew word with the S. Sem. ahl [op. 
cit. 154, n. i). 4 On the other hand, ehel, like bdyith 
(see House, § i), may refer not only to the dwelling, 
but also to its occupants; cp Ps. 83 7 [6] ‘tents of 
Edom' (Jj Ishniaelites), 120 5 ‘tents of Kedar' (cp 
v. 6b ‘those who hate peace'), 5 and for this reason it 
has been considered probable that the Inst two letters of 
CT>nN in 1 Ch. 441, and that rtjpc of 2 Ch. 14 14 [15]. are 
corruptions of tribal names . 6 

‘Tent ’ is also the rendering of miskan, }2wip, Cant. 18 and 
( S.IN 1 ) Nu. 24 5 Jer. 30 18 ; of sukkah, rr|D (‘booth’) in 2 S. 
11 11, see Pavilion (i), Tabernacle, § 1 ; and of kubbah, 
HZp, Xu. 25 8, see Pavilion (2), and § 4 below. Bdyith, too, is 
used of a tent" in Gen. 27 15 33 17 (J), and is thus rendered also 


1 For cave- or underground dwellings among Semitic peoples, 
cp Now. HA 1 135/ (E. of Jordan. Petra), and Landberg, 
L' Arabic Meridionalc , 1 159 (S. Arabia). 

2 See Kibroth-hattaavah, Keg kb, § 6. 

3 E.g., by Fr. Delitzsch (Prol. 105), Sayce (TSBA i. 2305). 

4 Xoldeke compares Syr . yahla, ‘troop, tribe.’ Frorn the.S. 
Semitic comes also the cognate Nab. found in two inscrip¬ 
tions from Hauran (CIS 2 164/). 

5 Xot to be corrected into ‘haters of the Salmu 

(i.e., Salainaeans)’ as the emendation in Cant. 15 (*ee We. 

218, n. 1) might suggest. 

6 Cp Wi. * Musri,' etc. MEG, 1898, 1 48 ff., and see Zerah. 

7 Cp, perhaps, the gloss in Hesychius : /Sain; = tent of skin. 
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by RV in 2 K. 23 7 (but see Dress, § 8, col. 1140). Conversely, 
Biel seems to refer to the palaces of Israel’s neighbours in Ps. 
S 4 10 (11) 1 Job 21 28. 

On the use of c/tel in Sabsan and Phoenician proper names, 
see Aholibamah, Onolah, Oholibah. 

Originally the Hebrews, like the Arabs, 2 were essenti¬ 
ally a tent-living people, and in one of their legendary 
genealogies they enumerate among their 
2 ; ancestors j a bal, the father of tent-dwellers 

m Israel. anc j h erc i snieni thus recognising their 
nomadic origin (Gen. 420, ep Heb. 11 9, and see Cain- 
itp;s, Cattle, § 1). The tent-dweller, if he follows an 
honest ealling, is essentially a herdsman, and it is not 
until he has become at least an agriculturist—the two 
types are represented in Abel and Cain respectively— 
that he will begin to think of replacing the tent by a 
shelter of a more substantial character. 3 

The Canaanites among whom the Hebrews settled 
were house-dwellers (cp Nu. 13 19 28 Dt. I28 3 s, and see 
City, § i), and that the immigrants in time followed 
their example, is only to be expected, and is presup¬ 
posed in the (later) law Dt. 228 (cp House, § i). 
Still, it is noteworthy that outside help was desirable, 
if not actually necessary, and for the building of his 
temple Solomon was obliged to invoke the aid of the 
more expert Phoenicians (see Hiram, i), just as Arabian 
tradition relates that for the erection of the Ka'ba 
Coptic, Persian, or Roman workmen were called in 
(Fraenkel, op. cit. 4). 

In this connection it is interesting to note, that the Arabic 
word for ‘roof’ (djtirr) is of Aramaic, and ultimately, perhaps, 
of Assyrian origin (Fraenkel, 5, IMuss-Arnolt, Ass. Diet. 1601), 
and that the Hebrew synonym gdg is of unknown etymology, 
and does not appear to be Semitic. Similarly, the derivation 
of the Heb. ‘Ir, kir, deleth, Inlsar (in inibsdr, etc.), and hi 7 , all 
of which presuppose town-life, are quite obscure. 

Long after the settlement, the Hebrews retained in 
their language traces of their earlier mode of living. 
Wealth and cattle (nips) are identical 
terms. 4 Ntiui (yoj). ‘ to journey,’ 
comes from the idea of pulling up the 
tent-pegs before journeying. Removal 
is compared to the carrying away of the 
shepherd’s tent (cp Is. 38 12); desolation 
is as the breaking of the tent-corcls, and 
as the fall of the tent, when there is 
none to set up or spread the curtains 
(Job 421 RV, Jer. IO20). A tent firmly 
staked with stout cords s a figure of 
security (Is. 33 20), and a tent-peg, like 
our * pegging out a claim,’ is synony¬ 
mous with the right of possession 
(Ezra 98 ). ‘ To your tents, O Israel’ 

remains the formula of dismissal, and 
even in the time of Amaziah, Judah is 
deemed to dwell among tents (2 K. 1 4 12). 

In spite of this, however, it is im¬ 
portant to remember that there were 
certain clans in Israel which apparently 
continued to remain semi-nomads [e.g ., 

Kenites and doubtless other clans living 
S. of the Xegeb, and to the E. of the 
Jordan). Again, although modern 


TENT 

during the summer, or from religious principle (see 
Rechahites). 1 See below, § 4. 

On the ease with which the people will pass from 
house to tent-life see Per.-Chip. Art in Chald. 1 199. 
To understand this we must realise the deeply-rooted 
preference which all Bedouins have for their lent. 2 It is 
still the practice to the E. of the Jordan for the popula¬ 
tion of such towns even as es-Salt, and Kerak, to pitch 
their tents in the country during the summer. The same 
holds good of the peasantry of S. Palestine, and was no 
doubt usual in aneient times (Thomson, Land and Book , 
296). Another practice, Schumacher remarks, is for 
the fellahln of the Jaulan to build a hut of branches or 
reeds 3 upon the roofs of their houses [Jaulan, 43). Cp 
also Bed, § 1 ; House, § 3 ; Hut. 

As an instance of the modification of the tent by a more settled 
folk, the usage of the Turcomans, N\V. of Aleppo, is of interest. 
According to Burckhardt (Travels in Syria, 636; London, 
1822), the dwellings consist of oblong walls of about 4 ft. in 
height. These are made of loose stones, and the whole is 
covered over with a black cloth of goat’s hair, elevated by 
twelve or more posts, about 8 ft. high, in the middle of the 
enclosure. A stone partition near the entrance bars off the 
women’s apartment from that of the men. Many of the people, 
however, live in large huts 15 ft. high, which look like tents 
hut. have roofs of rushes. As a further adaptation may be 
noticed ihejourt-or tent of the Kirghiz in Central Asia, ‘con¬ 
sisting of a wooden frame for sides, radiating ribs for roof, and a 
wooden door. . . . Over this framework a heavy covering of 
felt is thrown, which is either weighed down with stones or, 
when necessary, stitched together.’ 4 From this it is possible to 
gain some idea of the construction of the Israelite tabernacle as 
it existed in the mind of the priestlj- writers. See further 
Tabernacle, § 10. 

The well-known retention of ancient customs in the 
East being admitted, our conception of the tent of the 
Hebrews must be based upon our know- 


3. Description. 


ledge of its construction among the 


| Bedouins of the present day, 5 supplemented by the un- 



Fig. i.—S ennacherib’s camp at Lachish. Brit. Mus. Assyrian Saloon. 


analogy supports the inference that the agriculturists were 
almost wholly house-dwellers (however mean their abode 
may have been ; see House), yet to a certain extent 
these still retained the earlier custom of dwelling in 
tents, whether it was during the ingathering of the 
vintage (see Tabernacles, Feast of) or for comfort 

1 [Che. PsJ 2 > contends that in a number of passages (Ps. 15 1 
10 s *27 5 /. 01 5 GO 26 7 $ 6 o 84 n) k.-jx is miswritten for Ss'nd 

2 Cp Gen. 37 25 Judg. 8 n (where Tg. actually has winy for 

C ,( ?nX3 Ps. 836(7) 1 Ch .5 10. As an examination of the 

terms appears to show, the Arahs learned the art of building from 
the Aramaeans (Fraenkel, Aram. Frenuhv. 1 JL). The older 
civilisation of the Minaeans and Sahaeans of the S. of Arabia 
does not come under consideration here. 

3 On the gradual settling of the Hebrews^ cp Buhl, Pie 
jocialen Verhdltnisse d. Israeliten , (Berlin, 1890). 

4 Cp also perhaps, Syr. marhdte y and see Cattle, § 8 (end). 
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fortunately small number of representations of tents 
upon the Assyrian sculptures, and illustrated by the 
scanty details in the OT. The sculptures furnish us 
with illustrations of the royal pavilion which accom¬ 
panied Sennacherib at the siege of Lachish, 6 and from 

1 Cp Bu. ‘The Nomadic Ideal in the OT' (.New Worlds 
1895). 

2 Cp v. Oppenheim, Mittelmcer a. Pcrs. Calf, 2 50. 

3 Called 'aris/ii; cp below, col. 4973, n. 2. 

4 Rncy. Brit. ( 9 ) ‘Tent,’ 23 18301. The tent of Shiloh, accord¬ 
ing to Rabbinical writers, was also supposed to be a walled en¬ 
closure, covered over with curtains. 

5 Among the descriptions of the various travellers in the East, 
Burckhardt, and more especially Doughty, have been drawn 
upon most frequently in this section. 

6 Cp a*lso the pavilion portrayed upon the bronze gate of 
Balawiit (expedition against Carchemish). For other royal 
tents, cp Per.-Chip. Art in Chald. 1175 193. 
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the same source there is preserved, fortunately, a plan 
of the Assyrian camp, in which are depicted both the 
royal pavilion and tents of a less luxurious description 
(fig. i). In addition to this, upon the sculptures 
representing Asur-bani-pal’s expedition against the 
Arabians (AY/ 2217 /. 122), there are interesting 
portrayals of the tents of the enemy (fig. 2). In 
the uppermost panel, the tent-dwellers are seen peace¬ 
fully working; below, is depicted the hand-to-hand 
conflict with the Assyrians ; and, finally, the Arabians 
are overpowered and killed, and the burning tents are on 
the point of collapse. The representation is extremely 
vivid. The framework of the tents appears to consist of 
an upright branch from the middle of which other branches 



Fig. 2.—Arabian tents. Brit. Mus. Assyrian saloon. 


project, and the general appearance, it will be seen, 
is markedly inferior to that in Sennacherib’s camp. 1 

The Assyrians, like the Egyptians, were especially a house¬ 
dwelling people. But according to 1 >e Morgan (Rec here lies sur 
les Origines de I'Jtgypte, 66/., Paris, 1S97; cp Budge, Hist, 
of Egypt, 1 42 56 102 ; London, 1902), the earlier inhabitants of 
Egypt lived in booths of rush and reed, and the art of brick¬ 
making (see Brick) was introduced probably from Chaldtea. 
As regards the Assyrians, the theory that they, too, once dwelt 
in tents or booths, can at present be supported only by the fact 
that they were in the custom of erecting a tent upon the flat 
house-roof (Per.-Chip., A rt in C/iald. 1 197, cp above, § 2, end), a 
practice which might lead to the erection of the so-called 1 upper- 
chamber ’ (found also in Egypt, eg. , Wilk. Anc. Eg. 1 352), and 
of the rounded tops, domes, or sugar-loaf roofs of Mesopotamia 
(cp Art in Chaid. 1 128 145 i6Sjf.). May we also point to the 
general lack of windows ? 

The nomad tent ( hejra , Doughty, Ar. Dcs. I224) is 
made of black worsted or hair-cloth, or of sheep's wool 
mingled with the hair of goats and camels. 2 Tents of 
linen were, and still are, used only occasionally for 
holiday or travelling purposes, by those who do not 
habitually live in them (Kitto, Bibl. Cycl. art. 1 Tent,’ cp 
Doughty, 2356). The Bedouins of the Jaulan according 
to Schumacher {Jaulan, 54/ ) do not make the plaited 
goat-hair tent-cloths themselves, but buy them from 
certain tribes and gipsies (A \iuwdr), who for the most 
part drive a regular trade in this. 2 The skeleton con¬ 
sists of a number of tent-poles {'am Jan, *awdmid), A 
varying in number from three to nine according to the 
size of the tent, which are kept in position by cords 
( ypther , methar [cp Cord], mod. tunub or habl [Eg.]) 
attached to stakes or pegs {yathed, mod. wated). 5 

1 Cp also Layard, Nineveh and its Remains , 2271 (London, 
1849), and Per.-Chip. Art in Chaid. 1 330. 

2 Hence the mod. name bait Sa'r, b . wabar; for the material, 
cp also Ex. 25 26 30 14, Tabernacle, § 4 /., Sackcloth, § 1 n. 

3 Tent-making, the trade followed by Paul, was no doubt a 
lucrative profession. The Pesh., however, in Acts IS 3 reads 

‘ saddle-makers,’ ( = lorarius ?), whence it has been 

suggested that cr/ajpo7roi6? is an error for T/vtOTroio^. See further, 
Cilicia, Paul, § 5, Sackcloth, and cp Ship, § 8 n. 

4 For a collection of other mod. terms in use see Oppenheim, 
Vom Mittelmccr z. Pers. Col/ vol. 2, facing 44. 

5 The Hebrew phrase for ‘ to pitch a lent ’ (^nxn DR J?pn> Gen. 
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Over the poles are stretched the coverirgs of skin or 
rag ( yirioth , cpAzUHAll), and around the sides is hung 
a long cloth, an open space being left at one side for 
light and ventilation. 1 Inside the larger tents, a hanging, 
commonly not more than breast or neck-high, separates 
the smaller and inner apartment ( kubbat , mahram) for 
the women (who rarely have their own tent, cp § 4 
below), from the larger, and commonly open division, 
which is used as a reception and general living room 
{mak'aJ)A When there is a tiiple division, and this is 
rare (cp Doughty, 2285), the extra room is used for 
servants and cattle. The tents average 20-25 feet in 
length (though sometimes reaching as much as 40 feet); 
they are about 8-10 feet high, and usually oblong in 
shape ; round tents are mentioned in the old Arabian 
poems, 3 and a few traces have been found at the present 
day near Teima (Doughty, 1 284 f.) ; but with these 
exceptions, they are used only by Turkish officials and 
travellers. 

The Arabs usually wander in ferjdn , or nomad 
hamlets, according to their kindreds, 4 accompanied 
perhaps by some poor unprotected followers. The 
collection of tents forms the menzil; 5 if few, they may 
be arranged in a circle or semicircle, 6 but usage varies, 
and not unfrequently a tribe may be identified at a 
distance by the arrangement adopted. 7 Zarebas, en¬ 
campments surrounded with a stone wall, are vouched 
for in the desert of Pharan (Nowack, HA 137), but are 
not common. 

The sheikh’s tent is naturally the most important, 
though not necessarily, therefore, the most luxurious. 8 
It is usually placed in the most prominent position, and 
will often face the direction from which travellers may 
be expected to arrive (cp Gen. 18 1,/!). To it repair 
the desert wanderers {duyuf Allah, ‘God’s guests’), 
who find therein a sanctuary and can claim protection 
for two nights and a day. 9 The rah la (‘ migration ’) is 
agreed upon the previous day by common assent or may 
rest with the Sheikh. Should his tent remain standing 
an hour past sunrise, it is known that the camp will not 
move that day (1 )oughtv, 1 216). Naturally the proximity 
of trees and wells (cp Gen. 18 4) is sought for in selecting 
a fresh menzil. 

To the women falls the duty of erecting and taking down the 
tents (Doughty, 1 216). It is in their apartment that the goods 
and chattels are stored, though these, it is true, are few in 
number (Doughty, 1 216 227). Some lumps of rock-salt, a few 
lengths of cloth and patches of leather, a box for the feminine 
vanities, the great brazen pot, a lamp, and a dozen minor 
utensils will form the average equipment (Doughty, 1 227, cp 
House, § 6 and references). 

Nowhere do we find such conservatism of ancient 


31 25 Jer. G3) really contains a reference to the hammering 
(yDn) °f the tent-peg. 

1 This is the only door, in the proper sense of the word ; se? 
Door. Contrast Gen. 18 i f. the entrance {Jethah) of the tent, 
and 19 7 the door {delfth) of the city-house {bdyith; cp v. 8 , 
where mention is made of the beam, ho rah). Cp Jer. *1931, the 
Arabians who have neither ‘ doors nor bars/ 

2 Doughty (Ar. Des. 1 227) well says: ‘Tent is the Semitic 
house ; their clay house is built in like manner, a public hall 
for the men and guests, and an inner woman's and household 
apartment.’ 

3 The tents in the illustrations from the monuments (above) 
are also probably round. 

4 Cp P's conception of the camp of Israel in the wilderness 
(Nu. 1 52, etc.). In modern times the size of a tribe is frequently 
reckoned by the number of tents; for examples, see Merrill, 
East 0/the Jordan, 471. 

? From Ar. tiazala, ‘to dwell,' perhaps originally ‘ to unload.’ 
Cp in Syr. masrithd, ‘camp,’ from sera, ‘to loosen’ (unload). 
See Fraenkel, of. cit. 3, n. 1. 

6 Cp ihe Ar. name duwdr, and the Heb. tlrah; see Camp, 
§ 1; Cattle, § 1; Negeb, § 6 . 

7 Cp Camp, § 1. Thus the tents may be arranged in the shape 
of a triangle, rectangle, in one long line, or in two parallel lines 
(Conder, Tent IPorh in Palestine, 2275./?); for square-shaped 
encampments, cp Robinson, BR 2 180 307, and for oval, ib. 201. 

8 Rich and elaborate tents are more characteristic of the 
Persians, cp Judith 10 21. 

9 Doughty, 1 228, cp WRS, Kinship , 41 f. 259, and see 
Stranger and Sojourner, § 5. 
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customs as in matters outside everyday life, and in the j 
_ . case of the tent this is paiticularly 

4. lent m illustrated in certain religious festivals 

marriage and ^ a ^ ove> § 2 ), and in marriage cere- 
reilgion. monies. It has not escaped notice 
that in a few cases in the OT the tent appears to be the 
property of the wife (e.g ., Jael, Judg. 47; Sarah, Gen. 
2426; Jacob’s wives, 31 33/.), and in this Robertson 
Smith recognised .the survival of an earlier stage of 
society (still found in various phases among some com¬ 
munities) where the woman possesses her own tent, into 
which she receives her husband, and in which, though 
married, she retains perfect independence (the so-called 
beena marriage). In later ages, when marriage entails 
the loss of her independence, and the woman belongs 
to the man, the importance of the tent is retained in a 
variety of ways : thus, notably, the Arab still erects a 
special hut or tent for his wife on the first night of 
marriage, although it is otherwise unusual for the woman 
to possess a separate dwelling ( Kinship , 167). 

The erection of this tent for the consummation of the marriage 
illustrates 2 S. 16 22 {the, not a , tent as in AV); such a bridal 
chamber may well have been called huppah , nsn (cp Joel 2 16 
[where the [I heder is used of a bridegroom, as also is huppah 
itself in Ps. 19 5 [6]). 1 According to Robertson Smith ( Kinship , 
168 291) the 'ere 's or bridal bed (Cant. 1 16) was also primarily a 
booth; cp Ar. * irrls , ‘thicket,’ 4 arrasa, ‘to make a booth’ 
(esp. with a view to marriage), * arils , ‘ bridegroom,’ and 7 rs, 

‘ wife,’ 2 but this is doubted by Budde, Fiinf Megillot , on 
Cant. l.c. 

Allusion has already been made to the circular and 
tent-like shape of the earliest temples in the classical 
world (§ 1), and although there do not appear to be 
actual records of the use of tents as temples, at least 
Orestes had his sacred booths (Paus. ii. 31 6), and 
temporary booths were not unfrequently erected in 
sacred precincts (Frazer, Paus. 2 165 f. 204). These 
usages remind us both of the tents and booths erected by 
the Israelites on special religious festivals (Hos. 12 9, see 
Tabernacles, Feast of), and of the temporary tents 
in which dwelt the female - mourners over Hosein. 3 
Portable tents were also used as shrines on military 
campaigns (WRS, Rel. SemA 2 ) 37, cp Schwally, Semit. 
Kriegsalterth. I13), and the use of tents as sanctuaries 4 
was familiar to the Israelites long after the settlement in 
Canaan. See further, Tabernacle, esp. § 12. 

s. A. c. 

TENTH DEAL (pEM), Ex. 29 40 AV, RV ‘tenth 
part [of an ephah].‘ See Weights and Measures, 

§ 3 ( s.v . ‘ omer ’). 

TEPHON ( T e<t>u)N [A]), iMacc. 9 S o RV, AV 
Taphon ( q.v .). 

TERAH (rnn, [BADEL]; AD sometimes 

0 &PP& i Tfiare ), the father of Abraham (Gen. 11 24^! 
Josh. 242 iCh. I26 Lk. 334). Tradition described him 
variously as the son, and as the brother, of Nahor. P 
represents him as migrating from ' Ur Kasdim ’ (see 
Ur of the Chaldees) to ‘ Haran ’ (Gen. 11 31). To 
understand ‘ Terah,’ we must, first of all, have a definite 
view as to the meaning of 1 Abraham ’ and 4 Haran.’ 

(1) There is some probability in Winckler’s theory ( GI 2 24 n. 1) 
that rnn is an intentional distortion of nv (ycrah)— Ass. arhu, 
originally ‘the beginning of a moon.’ Ur Kasdim, whence 

1 Another word is kubbah (Nu. 25 8, see Pavilion, 2) with 
which cp the Ar. term kubba (§ 3, above). BDB prefer ‘(Zimri’s) 
princely tent,’ but the older view is better (see Ges. Thes ., Di.), 
and is supported by the vulgar colloquial usage of the word in 
both MH and Ar. (cp Freytag). Note that the derivative ‘al¬ 
cove ’ itself, was used in Spanish to denote especially the recess 
in a chamber for the bed. 

2 Add, too, the 'arishi (col. 4970, n. 3 above). The stem is to 
be kept distinct from Ass. erisu, 4 bridegroom,’ which corresponds 
to Hebr. <?rt\r(»nx), ‘ to espouse,’ lit. ‘ pay the price.’ The original 
meaning of bnj£ is uncertain. 

a As Eerdmans has shown, the rite has traces of the Tammuz- 
cult (ZA 9303); cp also v. Kremer, Stud. z. vergleich. Cultur - 
gesch. 1 59 (Vienna, 1890). 

4 The Ka'ba appears to have been evolved from a tent (Wellh. 
lleid. tP) 73). 


Terah came, was (as is commonly held) the S. Babylonian city 
of Uru, which was the seat of the moon-cultus. Harran 
( = Haran, where Terah died) was the other great centre of the 
same cultus (see Haran). This must be taken in connection 
with the theory of Winckler and Stucken as to the mythological 
character of Abraham and Sarah (cp Sarah). (2) Another 
view, however, may deserve to be mentioned. There is strong 
reason to think that Abraham is the hero of the Jerahmeelites, 
as Israel (cp Sarah) is the hero of the Israelites, and that his 
original seat (/.*., that of the Jerahmeelites) was, traditionally, 
in the southern Haran. Terah’s close connection with Haran 
and Nahor ( = Haran ?), suggests that he is a double of Abraham, 
and that his name is a corrupted fragment of Jerahmeel. 
Possibly for ‘corrupted’ we should rather say ‘altered.’ P, 
or his authority, may, as Winckler (see above) remarks, have 
had a repugnance to a name which suggested moon-worship. (3) 
Jensen’s comparison of N. Syrian (Hittite) proper names, like 
Tarhular (ZA 670; Hittiter, 153), leads to the meagre result 
that’Terah may have been a divine name. t. K. C. 

TERAH (rnn), Nu.3327/. RV, AV Tarah (q.v.). 
TERAPHIM (D^STtfi, in Gen. eiAcoAA. Hist. 

Books 0epa<f>[e]u', 0 ap., deparretv, [exc. i S. 15 23 <?epa- 

iretav (B) 19 13 16 KevoTa.<f>La or #eatv.], Hos. 84 [see below, 

n. 2], Ezek. 21 21 [26] ykvirTa, Zech. 10 2 airo<f)6eyy6p.evoi ; Aq. 
fiop(f>a>pa.Ta, 7rpoTop,ai Sym. <tSa>Aa, eirL\vcns, 0 epa<f>€tv } Theod. 
0 fpa(£>[e] tv, €7n\vop.evos) ; AV (following Vg.) sometimes tran¬ 
scribes, sometimes translates ‘image,’ ‘idols,’ idolatry’; RV 
more consistently adopts ‘ teraphim ’ throughout. 

The name appears to designate a particular kind of 
idol (cp Gen. 31 19 with v. 30, 4 my god’; also 3524). 
Of the form of these images we learn nothing from 
the scanty notices in the OT ; we cannot certainly infer 
from the fact that Laban’s was concealed under a 
camel saddle that it was small, nor from the use which 
Michal makes of David’s (1 S. 19 1316) that it was of 
the size or shape of a man. Laban’s teraphim (his 
god) was stolen by Rachel (Gen. 31 ), but with other 
foreign gods and heathenish amulets, was put away by 
Jacob before he went to worship Yahwe at Bethel 
(302-4) ; the meaning of the story (in E) plainly is that 
the teraphim were relics of Aramman paganism which 
Israel cast off to serve Yahwe alone (cp Josh. 24 15) ; 
see also 1 S. 15 23, where in a prophetic passage (E, 
Budde) teraphim 1 is coupled with divination as a type 
of sin most hateful to God, and 2 K. 2324 (Rd). 
Micah had an ephod and teraphim in his shrine, which 
were carried off by the Danites to their new settlement 
at the sources of the Jordan and placed in their sanctuary 
(Judg. 175 18 ). The teraphim in David’s house (1 S. 
19 13 16) is spoken of as if it was a thing which would 
be found in every household. In the eighth century 
Hosea joins the ephod and teraphim 2 with sacrifices 
and massebahs as essential to the religious observances 
of his people; in their absence religion would cease 

(Hos. 3 4 ). 

Like the ephod, with which they are associated (in 
Judg. and Hos.), the teraphim were employed or con¬ 
sulted in divination (2 K. 2324 Ezek. 21 2i[26] Zech. 10 2). 
Ezekiel, in the passage cited, represents the Babylonian 
king as divining by shaking arrows (belomancy ; see 
Urim and Thummim), inquiring of the teraphim, 
examining the entrails of a sacrifice ( extispicium ) ; cp 
also 1 S. 1523, where divination (cop, sortilegium ) is 
connected in a similar way with the teraphim. It is 
not clear, however, that the teraphim were consulted by 
the lot; Ezekiel seems to distinguish the two. Spencer’s 
theory that the teraphim were small images (figurines), 
perhaps of human form, the heathen counterpart of the 
Urim, has no substantial foundation. 3 Other scholars 
have inferred from Gen. 31 19 30-35 Judg. 17 5 1 S. 

19 13 16, that the teraphim were household gods (penates, 
a Lapide; Seb. Schmid, Vitringa, Ew., Eerdmans, etc.); 
more specifically, images of the ancestors, so that the 
consultation of the teraphim W'as a kind of manes oracle 
(E. Meier, Stade, Schwally, etc.). The latter hypothesis 
rests upon questionable anthropological or etymological 

1 Read C'Sm py- 

2 It is to be observed that © has $7 )A.oi, elsewhere used to 
render C'TIN- 

3 See Urim and Thummim. 
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assumptions; other passages are hardly compatible 
with the theory that the teraphim were solely domestic 
idols (see Hos. 3 + Ezek. ‘21 21 [26] Zech. 10 2 2 K., 2324). 

The etymology and meaning of the word are unknown ; for 
various conjectures see Ges. Thes. 1519/I, Moore, Judges, 381 /. 
cp also I. Low, in WZKM 10 136; those who think that the 
teraphiin were images of the ancestors connect the name with 
C'NSl (Neubauer, Sayce, Klo., Schwally). The opinions of 
Jewish writers about the nature of the teraphim may be found 
by the curious in Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 2660 ff. ; Beyer, Addita- 
menta to Selden, synt. ii. chap. 1. The most remarkable is that 
the teraphiin was a mummied human head (Jer. Targ. Gen. 
31 19, etc.) ; with which cp the stories of this kind of divination 
among the Harranians, Chwolsohn, Ssabier, 2 19^. 388/I 150 ff. 

Literature .—Jerome, Ep. 29, De Ephod ct Theraphitn; 
Selden, De dis Syris, synt. 1 chap. 2 , with Beyer’s Addita - 
vienta ; Spencer, De legibus ritualibus , bk. 3 chap. 7 ; Pfeiffer, 
Exercitationcs bib liar, 4 ; van Dale, De divinationibus 
idolatricis, chap. 11 (against Spencer); Ewald, AItcrthumcr, 
296-299; Scholz, Gbtzctuiienst und Zauberwesen, 127 ff. ; 

Stade, ( 7/7 1 4'>7 ; Schwally, Lebett nach deni Tode, 35^.; 
Moore, Judges, 379 ff. ; T. C. Foote, JBL 21 27 ff. (1902). See 
also Idolatry, and cp Eschatology, § 4. g. K. M. 
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TEREBINTH. The four forms H 7 N, eldh, 
alldh, pSf, clou, and p^R, allbti , are evidently closely con* 
_ , nected in origin. C’V’K, elim, or C'Sn, elim, 

1. Hebrew . , J , ' ; , ; ' 

terms lS )est re S ar( led as plur. of n?N, elan, or per¬ 
haps of the masculine form (occurring only 
in the proper name |SN 3 S’N) from which n^N is the noinen 
uni tat is. Eldh and cion are usually taken together as= ‘ tere¬ 

binth,’ alldh and allbti as — ‘oak’; though Celsius ( l lie rob. 
1 34 /£) joins alldh as * terebinth ’ to eldh and cion. The con¬ 


nection of these words—at least of C'^'N — with the divine 

name Sx, suggested by Wellhausen ( Prol. ET, 238) and Stade 
(( 7 / 1 455), is too vague to help towards identifying the tree 
intended (cp WRS, A 'cl. Sent. i 2 ) 192 ff.) 1; the difficulty is in¬ 
creased by our uncertainty as to the original meaning of the 
root — according toothers —with which the words appear 

to be connected. (See the literature cited in Geseniush 3 > under 
and cp Names, §116.) On the other hand, the fact that 


Aram, ildnd, which is in form exactly equivalent to cion, means 
‘a tree’ in general, may suggest that the special sense which 
these words have acquired in Hebrew is derived from a more 
general one—viz. that of trees par excellence —the large and 
strong trees characteristic of the region. This view is supported 
by the fact that ihe place Elim was apparently so called from 
its palm trees (see Elim), and the possible or (Moore) probable 


identity (but see Dinah) of the rnuyeh in Judg. 45 with the 
n 03 pSx of Gen. 358 . Twice, however (Is. 613 Hos. 413), 
eldh and allbn are mentioned in the same verse as distinct trees. 
And as a considerable body of tradition has identified eldh with 
the terebinth (Celsius, l.c.), and there is repeated mention of the 
allbnim of Bashan (Is. 2 13 Ezek. 27 6 Zech. 11 2), a district 
famous for its oaks, it is reasonable to conclude that eldh and 
alien came to be used for these trees respectively. It is doubtful 
whether the distinction in pointing between eldh and alldh and 
between cion and allbti is more than an artificial creation of 
later times. 1 The occurrence in © of rj\a (1 S. 21 10(9]) and 
(Judg. 0 37 [ H]) may help to show which of the forms were 
original. 

The special associations of large trees like the oak 
and the terebinth with the religion of the Hebrews, as 
P .. . with those of other Semitic peoples, 
e lgious k ave k een discussed by Baudissin 
associations. {s/udien 2 il> 4 Ji). Robertson Smith 
(Eel. Se/n.& 185 ff), Stade (GI 1 455 ), and others. 

Such names as elon mdrek (rrno ph^), * oak of the 


teacher’ (Gen. 126 Dt. 11 30), and elon mg' on Unim (ph# 
C'Miiro). 'diviners’ oak’ (Judg. 937), point to their 


having been early seats of prophetic oracles. The 
custom of burial beneath the tree (Gen. 85 8 1 Ch. 10 12) 
is again an evidence of sacred association. On the 
appearance of the angel to Gideon beneath the in 
Ophrah, see Wellh. Prol., ET, 238. By the prophets 
the association of worship with sacred trees was con¬ 
demned as a departure from the spiritual ideal of 
Israel’s religion, and also on account of the degrading 
practices connected with it (Hos. 413 Ezek. 613 etc.). 


1 G. F. Moore goes farther, ‘There is no real foundation for 
the discrimination ; the words signify in Aramaic “ tree ” simply; 
in Hebrew usually, if not exclusively, “ holy tree (note on Judg. 
4 11). If so, however, the correctness of the text in Is. 6 13 Hos. 
4x3 will have to be disputed. 


TERESH 

We proceed to notice briefly the occurrence of the 
various words. 

1. nbN, eldh (Gen. 354 Judg. 61119 1 S. 17 2 [©ba om.) 19 
[£ 5 B om.] 219 [10] 2 S. 189/i [0 l Sev&pov and in v. 14] 14 1 K. 1314 

1 Ch. 10 12 Is. 1 30 6 13 Ezek. 6 13 [©b om.] 
3. References. Hos. 413 [© Sev&pov <rv cr#c ids o pros ]t; repe- 
/a(/ 3 )iR 0 os in Ecclus. 24 16 ; the proper name 
Elath, Dt. 28 etc. is possibly the same word) is in AV 
rendered ‘oak’ (RVnig. ‘terebinth’) except in the two places 
where pSx, allbn, is also present ; in Is. 613 AV has * teil tree,’ 
and Hos. 4 13 ‘ elms,’ while RV has ‘ terebinth ’ and * terebinths ’ 
in these verses. © renders six times by Spix; and thrice by 
Tep€p( 0 )ivOo <:; besides these, twice in Judges ©al has 6pvs and 
©B Tepep,(j 9 )tr 0 o$. 1 

As has been shown at length by Celsius (l.c. ) the 
meaning ' terebinth ’ will suit all the passages where 
eldh occurs. Pistacia Terebinthus, L., which in some 
countries is only a shrub, attains in Syria the proportions 
of 'a noble umbrageous tree,’ 20 to 40 ft. or more in 
height (FI. and Hanb.< 2 ) 165). It may thus constitute a 
landmark. Robinson (BP 3 15) describes one he saw 
on the way from Hebron to Ramleh — such a tree as 
we can imagine to have given the valley of Elah its 
name. ' Here, in the broad valley, at the intersection 
of the roads, stands an immense Butm tree . . . the 
largest we saw anywhere in Palestine, spreading its 
boughs far and wide like a noble oak. . . . 'The Butm 
is not an evergreen ... its small feathered lancet- 
shaped leaves fall in the autumn and are renewed in 
the spring. The flowers are small and followed by 
small oval berries, hanging in clusters from 2 to 5 in. 
long, resembling much the clusters of the vine when the 
grapes are just set.’ The abundant branching and 
foliage of the terebinth agree with the references in 
2 vS. 189/. 14 Ecclus. 24 x 6 ; the fact that it is neverthe¬ 
less not an evergreen explains the simile in Is. I30. 

2. n^N, alldh (repe/aOlipflos, Josh. 24 26t), can be only a slightly 
divergent form of elah. The tree intended in Josh, (l.e.) 
maybe the same as that mentioned Gen. 364 Judg. 96 (/SaAai/o*), 
where for AV, ‘ plain,’ read ‘ oak ’ or * terebinth.’ 

3. Him, or C’^K, elim, the plur. of n|?N* or (see 

above) occurs Is. 1 29 57 s 61 3 and possibly Ezek. 31 14]. In 
the first two places © has wrongly ei8a>Aa, which is followed 
by AV ‘idols’ in ihe second. In the first passage ‘it is the 
disappointingness of nature-worship which is indicated ’(Cheyne); 
the same species of idolatry is referred to in 57 5. In Is. 61 3 
(where © interprets loosely ye veal) we have a spiritual metaphor 
drawn from the noble stature and luxuriant foliage of these 
trees; cp 60 21 and other passages. The word constitutes 

a difficulty in Ezek. 31 14 ; its rendering rrpos aura formed no 
part of the original ©, according to some cursives (Field, ad 
loc .), and the verse reads more smoothly if, with Cornill, we 
omit the word. [See Crit. Bib .] 

4. pSft, elon (in © usually 8 p 0 s, Gen. 126 13 x 8 14 13 181 
Dt. 11 30 Josh. 1933 [cp ©] Judg. 4 11 9637 1 S. 10 3b wrongly 
‘ plain ’ in AV), and (5) p ?R, allbn (usually &pv<> or j 3 aAavos, 
Gen. 35 8 Is. 2 13 [6eV8poi' /SaAdrou] 6 13 44 14 [om. ©] Ezek. 27 6 
[eAanVovs?] Hos. 4 13 Am. 29 Zech. 11 2f). 

Elon and allon are slightly varying forms of the same 
word, which had come to denote a particular large tree 
distinct from nSx. eldh, most probably the oak. Ac¬ 
cording to Tristram 2 (XHBff&ff.) there are three 
species of Quercus which flourish in Palestine, the most 
abundant being the evergreen Q. pseudo-coccifera ; the 
others are both deciduous species, Q. ALgilops and 
Q. infectori a. The first he describes as in appearance 
much like our ‘holm oak,’ and he speaks of one very 
large tree of this species, the so-called ‘Abraham’s oak ’ 
near Hebron. The oak of Bashan he believes (follow¬ 
ing Hooker) to be Q. ffEgilops. Cp Anderlind in 
ZDPV\ 3220 ff. On the oaks of Sharon, see Sharon. 

n. m. — vv. T. T. -D. 

TERESH (CHFI), a chamberlain of king Ahasuerus 
(Esth. 221 62 om. BAL« 0 , e<\p[p]<\C [N c - am e-]), called in 

1 For Ps. 29 9 and Gen. 49 21 where© compares Naphtali to 

a <rre'Ae^o? aveipevov (i.e., nnSt? Hi., etc.), see HlND, 

Naphtali. # 

2 His statements are based upon the important paper by Sir 
J. D. Hooker in Trans. Linn. Soc. 23381-387. 
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Esth. 121, Tharra (0ap<\ [N* vid *], eeAeyToy [E<*]). 
If the name must be Persian, we have a choice between 
turl , ‘ dark, fierce' (Ges. Lex.W), and tarsatd, ' feared,' 
the supposed original of Tirshatha (ep Marq. Fund. 
70) ; Oppert {Annales de philos. chritienne, jativ. 1864), 
however, compares Tiri-dates, the name of the governor 
of Persepolis (temp. Alexander). But if underneath the 
present Esther-story there is an earlier story, the scene of 
which was not in Persia, but in the land of Jerahmeel 
(N. Arabia), the only one of the above suggestions 
which will serve us is the second, and the question is, 
What is the origin of Tirshatha? But cp also 
Zethar. t. k. c. 

TERTIUS (TepTlOc). in the present text of the 
Epistle to the Romans (16 22), figures in the first 
person as having ‘ written ’ the epistle (eyw T bprtos 6 
ypipas rr}v itricrTdKrjv). As long as the authen¬ 
ticity of the epistle is maintained it is impossible to 
suggest a reason why Paul’s amanuensis, while deliver¬ 
ing the author’s greetings in the usual manner in 
vv. 21 23, should thus abruptly have taken an independ¬ 
ent course in v. 22. True, 1 Cor. 16 21 Col. 4 18 2 Thess. 
3 17 compared with Gal. 611 can be urged for the opinion 
that Paul dictated his epistles ; but so far as Rom. 16 22 
is concerned this does not lead to any further conclusion 
than that an amanuensis had to be mentioned somewhere 
in the pseud-epigraphon. In point of fact the appear¬ 
ance of Tertius at this place belongs only to almost the 
final form of the work. See Romans, § 4, 7, par. 3. 

w. c. v. M. 

Various conjectures have been made regarding Tertius (p.l. 
Terentius) on the assumption of the authenticity of the epistle. 
A favourite suggestion is that he may have been one of those 
Jews whom Claudius had expelled from Rome. Under Justus, 
2, it has been suggested that he really is the Titius, or Titus, 
Justus of Acts 18 7. Ryder ( JBL xvii. 9 S 197) thinks of him 
as an influential Roman Christian, and argues that Rom. 
15-10 23 is a letter or part of a letter from him to his friends 
at Rome. It can hardly be disputed, however, that the argu¬ 
ment for the separation of chaps. 15-16 from the rest of the 
traditional epistle is stronger than that for their ascription to 
Tertius. Cp Simon ([7] the Cyrenian). In the lists of the 


TEXT AND VERSIONS 

‘seventy* disciples by the Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo- 
Hippolytus Tertius appears as bishop (according to Dorotheus 
the second bishop) of Iconium. 

TERTULLUS (TepTyAAoc [Ti. WH]), the rhetor 
or orator who appeared for the prosecution against 
Paul before Felix (Acts ‘ 24 1 /.). 

TESTAMENT (AiaGhkh), Mt.2628 etc. See 

Covenant, § 7 ; also Galatia, § 21. 

TESTIMONY (nni’), Ex. 16 34. See Ark, § 3. 
Cp also Witness. On 2 K. 11 12 see Bracelets, 5. 

TETA (athta [A]), iEsd.528 AV) = Ezra 242, 
Hatita [ q . v .). 

TETRARGH (tgtpapxhc). the ruler of a tetrarchy 
(TGTpApx Ia)> that is, in the original sense of the word, 
of one quarter of a region. The title of tetrarch is 
familiar from the NT as borne by certain princes of the 
petty dynasties, which the Romans allowed to exercise 
a dependent sovereignty within the province of Syria. 
In this application it has lost its original precise sense, 
and means only the ruler of part of a divided kingdom, 
or of a region too narrow to support a higher title. 
After the death of Herod the Great (4 B.C.) his realm 
was shared among his three sons : the chief part, in¬ 
cluding Judnea, Samaria, and Idumaea, fell to Archelaus 
(Mt. 222), with the title of ethnarch (see Ethnarch); 
Philip received the NE. of the realm, and was called 
tetrarch ; and Galilee was given to Herod Antipas, who 
bore the same title (Lk. 3 i). These three sovereignties 
were reunited under Herod Agrippa from 41 to 44 a.d. 
On the tetrarchy of Lysanias mentioned in Lk. 3 i see 
Abilene, Lysanias. 

tetter (pna, bohcik ; aA(J)Oc). a harmless eruption 
of the skin (Lev. 1339I*, AV '* freckled spot ’). 

‘ In Syria, at the present day, this disease is known by the 
same name, bahaq, and it is recognised as not dangerous. It 
takes the form of dull white or reddish spots on the 'skin, of 
unequal size, and hardly rising above the surface of the skin. 
The spots have no bright surface, and in time disappear of 
themselves.' SBOT, Lev. Eng., ad loc. 
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Introduction 

The exact determination of the original text of the 
Old and New Testaments is a study which has points of 

r . contact with questions concerning both the 

’ . 1 Canon of Scripture, and the literary sources 

* of the several books. There are instances of 
a translation acquiring a scriptural authority which has 
never been accorded to the original, as in the case of 
Ecclksi ASTtcus ((/.v .); other books have been the 
product of successive compilations and revisions, so that 
it may become a matter of doubt at what stage of its 
existence it can be said to have been in its * original ’ 
form. Generally, however, the limits of the subject 
can be marked out by the actual state of extant 
documents. Thus the criticism of the 4 Priestly Code’ 
(P), or of the book usually called JE, as they may have 
existed before the compilation of the Pentateuch, lies 
quite beyond textual criticism. Our documents do not 
carry us back behind the Pentateuch already complete 
as a single work. On the other hand, the extant texts 
of the Greek translation of Jeremiah suggest very serious 
questions as to the collection and editing of his prophecies 
and as to the authority for the arrangement found in 
the Hebrew and adopted in the English Bible. 

The case stands much the same with the NT. We 
can learn from the variations of our MSS little that 
directly bears on the apostolic origin of the Fourth 
Gospel or the Pastoral Epistles. Even the earliest 
versions do not take us behind the -collection of the 
four evangelical narratives which together made up the 
Gospel, or the collection of the thirteen Pauline Epistles. 
Of the literary fate of the Apostle’s letters, of the journeys 
which they may have made from Corinth to Rome, 
or from Thessalonica to Philippi, before incorporation 
into the collected edition, our MSS tell 11s nothing. 
There is some evidence that there circulated in the 
West an edition of the Epistle 'to the Romans,’ in 
which the name of Rome was absent from the opening 
salutatio^, and there is strong evidence that elsewhere 
than in the West the name of Ephesus was absent from 
the Epistle ‘ to the Ephesians ’; but on this one cir¬ 
cumstance it is difficult to build. The only real point 
where textual study touches the 4 Higher Criticism ’— 
though it must be confessed that it is an important one 
—arises when we consider what inferences are to be 
drawn from the incomplete condition in which the 
Gospel according to Mk. appears in the best texts. By 
whomsoever Mk. 16 9-20 was supplied, and at whatever 
time it was first attached to the Gospel, the fact remains 
that the genuine text breaks off in the middle of a sen¬ 
tence with all the marks of accidental mutilation. The 
natural inference, the only inference which would be 
drawn from a similar state of things in any classical or 
ecclesiastical writing in which such phenomena were 
observed, is that all our MSS are ultimately derived 
from a single copy itself imperfect at the end. 1 

But this forms an exception to the class of problems 
raised, and the subject of this article may with little loss 
of accuracy be defined to be the history of the text of 
the books of the Old and New Testaments from the 
time each became canonical, whether in the Jewish or the 
Christian church. 

The methods of scientific criticism are of course 
equally applicable to the whole of the Bible. Indeed, in 
certain branches of textual study the division observed 
in this article between OT and NT has no significance. 

The Old bruin, for instance, and the Egyptian versions are 
translations of the Greek Bible as a whole; in such cases the 
only true divisions are those produced hy the mechanical con¬ 
ditions of transcription. Those hooks of the Bible which were 
usually included m the same volume have usually the same 
literary history. Nevertheless, the division into NT and OT 
represents for the most part a real distinction. All purely 

1 Probahly it was mutilated elsewhere. ‘Boanerges' is too 
monstrous a form not to be a mere corruption. 
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Jewish documents obviously extend to the OT only. Then, 
again, the Peshitta and the Latin Vulgate are in the OT trans¬ 
lations of the Hebrew, and the study of them raises a class of 
questions quite separate from that raised by the study of the 
texts of the NT with which they are bound up. 

But the great distinction between the textual study 
of the OT and that of the NT lies in the very different 

2 Textual part which P nla? °g ra P h ‘ cal error has 
.,. . played in the surviving documents. Ac- 

cri lcism. clc j cnta i mistakes in the chief ancient 
texts of the NT are rare ; but in the OT they are to 
be found continually. The inevitable result is that 
conjectural emendation, which is almost inadmissible in 
j the NT, is in the OT a necessity, and one which can 
historically be justified. 

A few words here on this important subject may not 
be out of place. Strange and confusing as the appearance 
! of an ancient MS is to our eyes, it was nevertheless 
clear enough to those who wrote it, and the mistakes in 
copying which we make are as a rule avoided in old 
times. The discoveries of very ancient papyrus frag¬ 
ments of classical works have not overthrown but rather 
confirmed the better class of extant mediaeval codices. 
As long as a work was frequently read, as long as the 
scribe was fairly familiar with what he was copying, 

( mere mistakes do not seem often to have been made, 
and when made were frequently corrected. In rare 
and unfamiliar writings a perfectly different state of 
things obtains, and there is then no limit to the perversity 
of the copyist. 

The NT was written by Christians for Christians ; it 
was moreover written in Greek for Greek-speaking 
communities, and the style of writing (with the exception, 
possibly, of the Apocalypse) was that of current 
literary composition. There has been no real break in 
the continuity of the Greek-speaking church, and we 
find accordingly that few real blunders of writing are 
met with in the leading types of the extant texts. This 
state of things has not prevented variations ; but they 
are not for the most part accidental. An overwhelming 
majority of the 'various readings’ of the MSS of the 
NT were from the very first intentional alterations . 
j The NT in very early times had no canonical authority, 
and alterations and additions were actually made where 
they seemed improvements. The substitution of 
iXerjjuLocri'VTjv for SiKaioffl/vrjv in Mt. 6 1 and the addition of 
the doxology to the Lord’s Prayer a dozen verses later 
are not palreographical blunders, but deliberate editing. 

The literary history of the OT has been very different. 
While the Canon of the OT was being formed, Hebrew 
I was a dying language, and the political misfortunes of 
the Jews were of a nature far less favourable to the 
preservation of ancient documents than the legal per¬ 
secutions of the Christians. Under Antiochus, under 
Titus, and finally under Hadrian, the Palestinian Jews 
suffered all the devastating and uprooting effects of a 
war for existence, and it is no wonder if, at the close of 
each of these epochs, the MSS which survived were few 
and torn, and the scholars who could read them fewer 
still. Hebrew had become a learned tongue, its place 
being mostly supplied by the various forms of Aramaic, 
and it was not every Jew who could read the Scriptures 
; in the original, far less spell out correctly a damaged or 
faulty exemplar. These are the very conditions in 
which slips of copying are inevitably made and least 
easily detected. The veneration which the Jews felt for 
their Scriptures ultimately led them to copy so accurately 
as to preserve the most obvious blunders in the trans¬ 
mitted text; but this antiquarian science came too late. 

Nor are we on much surer ground when we come to 
the only very ancient version— vis. , the Greek OT, 
commonly called the Septuagint. The fable of the 
seventy translators, each of whom independently agreed 
in their rendering, may be evidence that the Alexandrian 
Jews had some common tradition of the meaning of the 
1 Law ; but if we except the Pentateuch, to which alone 
the name ‘Septuagint’ properly applies, the various 
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books of the Greek OT bear all the marks of having 
been originally the private ventures of untrained scholars. 
These unsatisfactory translations passed over into the keep¬ 
ing of the Church ; but Christian scribes were unable to 
check corruption in a text which frequently cannot be 
translated to make rational sense, nor have we any 
gaurantee that the earliest MSS which came into Christian 
hands were accurate representatives of the original 
version. Yet from these earliest Christian MSS our 
copies seem to be descended. 

Thus both in the Hebrew original and in the Greek 
translation there are serious breaks of continuity in the 
history of the OT, to which the history of the NT 


offers no parallel. The textual critic is therefore 
justified, in the case of the OT, in a temperate use of 
conjectural emendation based (i) on the scientific study 
of the Hebrew language and {2) on the ascertained 
usage of the biblical writers in passages where the text 
is comparatively free from suspicion. 

From various causes, but chiefly from the better 
preservation of the documents, the textual criticism of 
the NT is at the present time in a more advanced state 
than that of the OT. Contrary, therefore, to the usual 
custom, the history of the text of the NT in the original 
and in translations will precede that of the OT in this 
article. 


I.—NEW TESTAMENT. 


-TEXT 


The original authorities for the text of the NT may 
be divided into three classes— viz. , Greek MSS, Versions 
n . . , made from the Greek, and Patristic 

authorities. Q uot f ons - Tke G [ eek MSS ™ n S e ’ n 

date from the fourth century 1 to the 

invention of printing, the Versions from the middle of 
the second century to the ninth. The original form of 
each version is attested by MSS, some (as in the case 
of the Old Latin) as early as any known Greek MS, 
and by the quotations of writers who used the version. 

We may point out here the inherent merit of the 
testimony obtained from versions and patristic quota¬ 
tions, and the counterbalancing difficulties attendant on 
their use. The most ancient versions of the NT into 
Latin, Syriac, and Egyptian, are older than our oldest 
Greek MSS ; wherever, therefore, we can be sure that 
we have the original form of any of these versions, and 
wherever we are able to retranslate with certainty that 
original form into the Greek underlying it, we have a 
resultant Greek reading possessing a higher direct claim 
to antiquity than the reading of any single extant Greek 
MS. But obviously this is not always the case. 

i. Until a version has been critically sludied we may not as¬ 
sume that any single .MS faithfully represents its original form, 
for the text of the MS may have been revised from later Greek 
texts. Moreover, the early translations were not always literal, 
nor can Greek distinctions always be represented in another lan¬ 
guage, so that retranslalion in some cases is a matter of un¬ 
certainty. 

ii. The testimony derived from quotations in ecclesiastical 
writers also requires very cautious handling. Many ‘ Fathers ’ 
were not in the habit of quoting accurately, and the text of their 
works, which in some important instances depends ultimately on 
a single late MS, is often open to suspicion. 

Nevertheless, patristic quotations have a special value 
to the textual critic. They are as a rule both localised 
and dated. Where there is reason to believe that the 
quotation in a writer's work reproduces the reading of 
his Bible we have in effect a fragment of a MS 
of the writer's own age and country, which serves as a 
fixed point in our historical and geographical grouping 
of the continuous extant biblical texts. 

Unfortunately patristic evidence is often lacking just where it is 
most wanted. The verses most instructive for tracing the literary 
history of the text of the Bible are rarely those of immediate 
doctrinal import, and again and again where crucial variations 
occur the testimony of early Fathers is absent. It is especially 
difficult to ascertain the true weight of the patristic evidence 
for omissions. 

Most non-Greek Fathers are to be reckoned among 
the authorities for the version in their vernacular ; but 
some—notably Tertullian and Jerome—seem often to 
make independent translations of their own direct from 
the Greek. 

In quoting authorities, the Greek MSS written in 
4 Chief MSS uncial l etters (ranging from the fourth 
to the ninth cent.—or later) are denoted 
by capital letters, those written in minuscule (ranging 
from the ninth to the sixteenth cent.) by numerals. 
Ihese latter are commonly called ‘cursive.’ (See 

] Some papyrus fragments from Oxyrhynchusare still earlier, 
being assigned to the middle of the third century a.d. 
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Writing. ) There is absolutely no distinction in critical 
I value between a ‘ cursive ’ and an ‘ uncial ’ MS. 

Chief Greek MSS of NT 


Designation. 

Place. 

Contents. 


4 th Cent. 


B (Cod. Vaticanus) 

Rome 

all books except part 
of Hebr., Pastoral 



Epp., and Apoc. 

r (Cod. Sinaiticus) 

S. Petersburg 

all books complete. 


5 th Cent. 


D (Cod. Bezce) 

A (Cod. A lex an- 

Cambridge 

Gospels and Acts. 

drums') 

London 

all books. 

C (Cod. Ephrcemi) 

Paris 

fragg. of nearly all 



books. 


6 th or jtk Cent. 

Do (Cod. Claromon - ! 

I I 


tanus') 

E2 (Cod. Laudi- 

I Paris 

Pauline Epp. 

anus') 

1 Oxford 

Acts. 


8//z Cent. 


L (Cod. Regius) 

1 Paris 

1 Gospels. 


9 th Cent. 


/ A (Cod. Sangal - 



J lens is) 

S. Gallen 

Gospels \ A and G3 

j G3 (Cod. Boernert - 


[originally 

( anus) 

Dresden 

j formed 

P-2 (Cod. Porphyri - 


Paul. Epp. J one book. 

anus) 

S. Petersburg 

1 all bks. except Gospels. 


The following fragmentary uncial MSS are important 
for the light they throw on the history of the text : — 

Z (oth cent.)—fragments of M t. ; H (8th cent.)—fragments of 
Lk.; six fragmentary MSS denoted by T, ranging from the 5th 
to the 7th cent, and containing portions of the Gospels with a 
Sahidic translation, which, together with some similar fragments 
lately published by Am6lineau (A 'ot. et Extr. vol. xxxiv.), give 
the type of Greek text current in Upper Egypt. 

The most important cursives are : i. In the Gospels, those 
numbered 33, 157, 28, 565, 700; and the two groups 1-118-131- 
209 and 13-69-124-346-543. These two groups are composed of 
the immediate descendants of two lost uncials, each of which 
would have been as valuable for critical purposes as any but the 
very chief codices BKDA. ii. Outside the Gospels a special 
mention must be made of 61 of the Acts, for the goodness of its 
text; also of 137, 180, and in the Epp. for the marginal readings 
cited as 67** (Paul) and 66** (Cath. Epp.). 

Cod. 565 ( Gregory) is also called 473 ( Scrivener , Burgon ), and 
2pe ( Tischendorf). 

Cod. 700 (1 Gregory, ) is also called 604 (Scrivener, Noskier ). 

>. 543 (Gregory) ,, 556 (Scrivener). 

The history of the printed text of the Greek NT falls 
into three divisions, i. The first age opens with the 
5 Printed €l ^^° princeps of Erasmus at Basel in 

‘ .... 1516, and includes the early printed 

l ions. et ji t i ons Q f Stephanus (W, 1550), Bcza, 
etc. , and the Polyglots. During this period the 
ordinary form of the text, commonly called the Tex/us 
Keceptus , was fixed, and the first collections* of various 
readings were made. ii. The second age dates from 
Mill's edition of 1707. Little change was made in the 
printed text during this second period ; but it is marked 
by the great collections of variants brought together by 
Mill, Wetstein, Matthaei, and others. The first attempts 
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towards a systematic arrangement of the material by 
Bentley, Bengel, and Griesbach also fall within this 
period. iii. The third age dates from Lachmann's 
edition of 1831, in which for the first time a modern 
editor constructed the text from ancient evidence alone, 
without reference to previous editions. During the last 
fifty years many very ancient documents have been 
discovered ; many more have been for the first time 
accurately collated, or edited in full. As a natural 
consequence the earlier collections of various readings 
have been almost entirely superseded. The same may 
be said also of the earlier critical theories, which were 
based on imperfect data, especially with regard to the 
primitive forms of the early versions. 

The Texti/s Receptus derives its name from a passage 
in the preface to the Elzevir edition of 1633. This edi- 
m , tion, though really little more than a 

. ex u bookseller's reprint, professed to give the 

ecep us. text as rece j vec i by the best authorities. 1 
As a matter of fact the early editions of the NT 
were constructed from but few MSS, and those which 
were chiefly followed were late and of no special 
critical value. Yet from the very fact that the MSS 
used were commonplace, these editions give a very 
fair representation of the ordinary text of the middle 
ages. 

The importance of the Tcxtus Receptus is derived not from 
the accident that it was the text of the early editions, or of any 
one of them, but from the fact that it is in all essentials the text 
of the NT as publicly read in the Greek church ever since the 
fifth century. For this reason, in collating the variations of M SS 
the Te.rtus Receptus (e.g., in Scrivener’s reprint of Stephanas) 
should still he used in preference to any modern critical text. 

A complete list of the editions of the NT in Greek is 
given in ' Tischendorf,’ vol. iii. pp. 202-287. The 
two editions which are practically indispensable to the 
student are those of Tischendorf-Gregorv (1869-1894), 
and of Westeott and Hort (1881). 1 Tischendorf’ (i.e., 

the ' editio octavo, critica motor') contains by far the 
fullest collection of variants of every class, those of the 
uncial MSS being almost completely recorded. The Pro¬ 
legomena by C. R. Gregory (who brought the whole 
edition to a conclusion after the successive deaths of Tis- 
cheudorf and Ezra Abbot) occupy the third volume, and 
include full lists and descriptions of all the MSS, 
versions, and editions. The edition thus forms a 
complete Introduction to the study of the textual 
criticism of the NT. 

In using it, however, we must remember :— (1) The text is the 
product of Tischendorfs somewhat arbitrary judgment, and has 
no special authority; (2) some valuable readings, now only 
found in minuscules, are not recorded, and must be looked for 
in earlier editions, such as Wetstein, or even Mill ; (3) the read¬ 
ings of the versions, especially of the Oriental versions, are not 
always given accurately, and they are rarely quoted where their 
text, though implying a different Greek reading, is not supported 
by any known Gieek MS. 


The general theory contained in Westeott and Hort's 
New Testament in the Original Greek (published in 
1881, ( 2) 1896) has formed the starting- 


point for all subsequent investigation of 
the textual history of the NT, whether by 
way of defence or of criticism. It will 


7. Westeott 
and Hort’s 
theory. 

therefore be necessary to describe the main outlines of 
this theory at some length. 2 

If a text of the NT were formed by taking in each 
variation the reading of the majority of the Greek MSS, 
it would be in all essentials identical with that found in 
the works of Chrysostom, who died in 407, after having 
lived all his life, except the last ten years, at or near 
Antioch. 3 • It would also be the text of Theodoret and 
the other writers of the Antiochian school as well as of 
later Greek Fathers generally. Such a text would, 


1 The words of the Preface are : Tcxtum ergo hales, nunc ah 
omnibus receptum; in quo nihil hmnutatum aut corruption 
damns. 

2 The Introduction to this edition is from the pen of Dr. 
Hort (§ 21). In the following pages it will be cited as ‘ Hort,' 
with a reference to the numbered paragraphs. 

3 Hort 130. 


moreover, be practically identical with the ' Received 
T ext'—that is, the text as first printed by Erasmus in 
1516 and repeated with little serious variation till 
Lachmann’s edition in 1831. The text thus formed is 
called by Westeott and Hort Syrian or Antiochian. 
Hort commonly uses the term ‘ Syrian ’ ; but the 
' Syrian Text ’ of the Greek NT is so easily confused 
with the Syriac version (with which it has nothing to 
do), that the term 'Antiochian’ will be used here 
instead. 

The agreement of the Antiochian text with Chrysos¬ 
tom's shows it to have been in existence as early as the 
fourth century, whilst the fact that the MSS by which it 
is supported form in most cases a majority numerically 
overwhelming, shows that it continued to be the current 
text of succeeding generations. It does not agree, how¬ 
ever, with the text as preserved in our oldest MSS N and 
B or in the Egyptian versions, and still less would it be 
the text represented by the older forms of the Latin and 
Syriac versions. The clearest view r of the nature of 
the Antiochian text and of the documents which support 
it is found in a series of readings called ‘ conflate ’ by 
Iiort, where the later text has combined earlier rival 
variants. 

For example :— 

1. Lk. 24 53 (after ' and they were continually in the temple ’) — 
(a) blessing God NBC*L Syr.sin.-palest Boh. 

(0) praising God D e a r Aug. 

(2) praising and bless- A unc.rell minusc.omn q/g 
ing God Lat.vg Syr.vg-hcl Arm. 

(‘blessing and praising God ’ /Eth.) 

(Latin MSS are represented by italics. For the notation of 
the Versions and the weight to he given to them, see the sections 
upon each version.) 

Of the three readings here called a, 0, and 2, either a and 0 
are independent abridgments of 2, or 2 has been made out of a 
and 0. That is, unless 2 be the original reading it is not a 
chance alteration or expansion, but a combination of previously 
existing variants. Now although 2 has the immensely pre¬ 
ponderating numerical majority of witnesses in various regions, 
it is not supported by the older forms of text in any of the 
main classes of evidence. In Greek, 2 is opposed by the three 
oldest MSS NBC. though it is supported by A, a MS of the 
fifth century ; it is opposed by the African (e) and the European 
( abffr ) forms of the Old Latin, though supported by the 
revised texts fg and Jerome’s Vulgate; in the East 2 is 
opposed by the Old Syriac (Syr.sin or Ss) and the Palestinian 
lectionary, though supported by the Syriac Vulgate and the 
Harclean ; finally it is unknown in the Egyptian version. 

The analysis of the evidence is fatal to the originality of 2, 
the Antiochian reading ; it must, therefore, be later than a and 
0, and, if later, must be a mere combination of them. 

2. 1 Mk. 826 (following ko. 1 an-eo-mAei/ avrov ei9 cu/coy avrou 
A eytov). 

(a) M7j2e €19 rrjv K<ofiriv cl<reA0r}s (N)BL 1**209 Syr.sin Boh. 

[n has ixtj for firjSt.] 

(0) *Y it aye €19 too oIkov crov #cai /xTj2ei4 el7rrj? ei9 rqv Kuipaiv 

D(?). , , , . . . 

(0o) Wave ei 9 tov oucov crov k ai ear ei9 rrjv Ku>p.T)v eureAtfy}? 
Hrjdevi elirr]s jirj&e Iv rfi teiopr} 13-69-34628 565(0, &nd 
with the omission of ferjSe eo t fj kw/atj bfff vg [also a 
nearly]. 

(03) Mqticpl et7TTJ9 €19 TT)V KtOpLTjV (or €»' Tft KW/U.1?) k (c). 

Syr.hi (mg.) Arm. have a prefixed to 0*j. 

(2) M *}2e €t9 Ttjy KU)fjL 7 )v etcre'A#rj9 puj2e €171779 Ttvt eV Tfl ku>h 17 
ACA unc.rell minusc.omn. (exc. 8) Syr.vg-hcl (text) 
iEth Go. 

(Notice that the Old Syriac version has now to be added in 
both of these examples to the little band which supports the a 
text adopted by Hort.) 

3. Lk. 24 46. 

(a) ovra>9 ylypanraL iradetv rov \picrrbr NBC*L D Lat.afr- 
eur (Lat.afr om. ovrto 9) Syr.palest Boh Tilth. 

(0) oil-rowe2ei iraOeiv rov x/hctov minusc 4 Syr.sin ( hiat cur) Arm 
Eus. Theoph . 

(2) ovtcd9 yeyp. *ai ovtu>9 e2ei na9. rov \p. AO*N rell.y^ vg 
Syr.vg-hcl. 

(Part of the verse is illegible in Syr.sin; but there is no doubt 
as to the reading. Note that here, as often, the Armenian 
follows Syr.vt.) 

The distribution of documents in these conflate readings is, 
roughly, as follows. To a belong NBL and the Bohairic 
(or Memphitic ) version ; to 0 belong D and the older forms 
of the Latin versions. The Sahidic ( Thebaic ) version sides 
sometimes with a and sometimes with 0, as is the case also 
with the Old Syriac. In a few' cases where the Latins side with 
a, the Old Syriac forms the chief item in the attestation of the 0 
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text; but it never sides with 8 . All other authorities (except 
fragments) have been influenced hy the <5 text. 

The groups of .authorities marked off above as a. ( 3 , 
and 5 , are found to present distinct types of text all 
through the Gospels. We can thus test their witness 
chronologically and geographically through the quota¬ 
tions of the Fathers. This examination again is as 
adverse to the priority of 3 to a or (3 as the analysis of 
the conflate readings. After the fourth century, evidence 
for 8 is abundant ; before .the fourth century it is doubt¬ 
ful or non-existent. 


A fourth family (y), independent of /3 and prior to the 
Antiochian text (o), is recognised in Westcott and Hort. 
No document contains it in a pure form ; but readings 
characteristic of it are most frequent in N, L, T, Z 
(Mt), A (Mk), a (Lk), and in the Bohairic version, in 
fact in all the documents where a readings are found 
except B. This text is supposed by Hort to have 
originated at Alexandria and is called by him Alex¬ 
andrian. The most constant witnesses for the text 
called £ are the various forms of the Old Latin ; it was 
therefore supposed by previous investigators to have 
arisen in the West of Europe, and is still universally 
known by the name of Western . The a text, which is 
neither 4 Western ’ nor ' Alexandrian,’ nor 4 Antiochian,' 
is called by Hort Xeutral. 

I hese three strains—the Western, the Alexandrian, 
and the Neutral —are the three great divisions into 

8 . The three w ^ c ^’ aecorc Iing to Hort, the ante- 
texts. Nicene text of the NT can be divided. 

The ‘ Western ’ text is found every¬ 
where, from the banks of the Euphrates to Spain and 
to Upper Egypt. I he Alexandrian text is witnessed 
chiefly in Alexandria and Lower Egypt. 'I 'he Neutral 
text is not so clearly associated with any local use ; 
but, as is implied by the name, its subsidiary attestation 
is found among predominantly Alexandrian documents 
as^ opposed to Western corruptions, and among the 
W esterns as opposed to Alexandrian corruptions. 
Moreover, not all Western readings are shared by the 
whole of the Western array, some early Western texts 
in many cases supporting the Neutral" reading where 
other Western authorities have gone wrong. 

Put more concretely, the case may be stated thus: combina- 
tions of B (the typical Neutral document) with ,s*or L or the 
bohairic on the one hand, or with I.) or the Latins or the Old 
Syriac on the other, approve themselves as giving the genuine 
reading. B is thus the central witness for the text ; it is some¬ 
times right almost alone, and to reject its readings is nevei 
quite safe. Instances are also given by Hort of ‘ ternary 
variations, where the \\ estern texts have a corruption in on< 
direction and the Alexandrian in another, but P. retains the 
genuine reading, which could not have arisen from either cor 
ruption and yet explains the origin of both. 

Next in excellence to B is k \», which Hort believed to have 
a r entirel y i nc i e P en d en t of B ; so that the combination BN 
which frequently occurs even in opposition to all other authorities, 
is practically certain to give the true text. Almost the only ex¬ 
ceptions are found in a series of passages found in all excepl 
Western documents, which are nevertheless considered hy 
Hort to be no part of the genuine text of the NT. In these 
passages, called the ‘Western Non-Interpolations,’ B has gone 
wrong, and the true text is preserved chiefly by D and the 
Latins. 


The reasons given by Hort for the final supremacy 
of the Antiochian text are mainly two, one political and 
the other literary. 

‘Antioch is the true ecclesiastical parent of Constantinople, so 
that it is no wonder that the traditional Constantinopolitan 
text, whether formally official or not, was the Antiochian text of 
the fourth century. It was equally natural that the text recog¬ 
nised at Constantinople should eventually’- become in practice 
the standard New Testament of the East’ (Hort 195). ‘The 
qualities which the authors of the Syrian [i.e., Antiochian] text 
seem mostly to have desired to. impress on it are lucidity and 
completeness. . . . New omissions accordingly are rare, and 
where they occur are usually found to contribute to apparent 
simplicity. New interpolations, on the other hand, are abundant, 
most of them being due to harmonistic or other assimilation, 
fortunately capricious and incomplete. Both in matter and in 
diction the Syrian text is conspicuously a full text. . . . The 
gurit of its own corrections is at once sensible and feeble. 
Lntirely blameless on either literary or religious grounds as 
regards vulgarised or unworthy diction, yet showing no marks 
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of either critical or spiritual insight, it presents the New Testa¬ 
ment in a form smooth and attractive, but appreciably im¬ 
poverished in sense and force, more fitted for cursory perusal or 
recitation than for repeated diligent study ’ (Hort 187). 

The survival of good readings in some late cursives 
may be accounted for in two ways. Readings from the 
older texts may here and there have been introduced 
into a fundamentally Antiochian text from marginal 
glosses or through the eclectic preferences of scribes. 
But as late MSS which contain good readings present 
them in the less read parts of the narrative quite as 
1 much as in the more striking sayings, it is probable 
I that these good readings are generally the result of a 
process of imperfect correction. A MS containing 
another than the dominant Antiochian text would he 
corrected to that text, but not as a rule with perfect 
accuracy. Only in those readings which do not agree 
with the ordinary text of the Middle Ages can we be 
certain that such MSS are reproducing the text of their 
remote ancestors. The minuscules, in short, give little 
additional authority to the 4 received text’ where they 
agree with it, whilst their differences from it are often of 
critical weight. 1 

It is still held by a few scholars that the Syriac 
Vulgate is a true product of the second century, and 
9. General vers ' on known by the name of 

remarks • the ‘ Septiratod Gospels ’ (called in the 

Antiochian above se< i tion the ‘ ow s >' riae ') « a re- 
revision vlslon of Jt - According to this the 
support given by the Syriac Vulgate to 
the Antiochian text transfers the evidence for that text 
from the fourth to the second century. Hut Syriac 
patristic evidence for the existence of the Syriac Vulgate 
the Beshltta) in its present form before 411 a.d. 
is non-existent ; whereas the text of the 4 Separated 
Gospels’ (or 4 Old Syriac’) is actually attested from 
works of the third and early fourth centuries. (P'or the 
proof of this, see below on 4 Syriac Versions ’ §§ iiff.) 

Another objection which has often been raised is 
the silence of ecclesiastical writers with regard to the 
Antiochian revision. It has been said that if there had 
been prepared at Antioch early in the fourth century 
a revision of the text of the XT which practically came 
to supersede all other forms of the text, we should have 
expected clear references in ecclesiastical writers to so 
great an event. We hear something about the circum¬ 
stances which gave rise to Jerome's Vulgate ; should we 
not find similar references to the Antiochian revision if 
it had ever taken place ? 

The parallel here suggested with the history of the 
Latin Bible is instructive ; a closer examination will 
show that it tells the other way. It is true that we 
know something about the preparation of Jerome’s 
new translation ; but this is o\\ ing to the fact that we 
possess the correspondence of that energetic and self- 
assertive personality. Of the reception of his NT we 
know little, except that his revision of the Gospels seems 
to have found favour immediately in Africa. A still 
closer parallel to the silent success of the Antiochian re¬ 
vision is afforded by the history of the Book of Daniel. 

Both the Greek and the Latin branches of the church originally 
received the Book of Daniel in the LXX version, but afterwords 
discarded this for the version of Theodotion. The change 
occurred in the Greek-speaking church towards the end of the 
second century, in the Latin church (at least in Africa) about the 
middle of the third century. But on events connected with this 
serious alteration of the traditional text ecclesiastical history is 
silent, and we are forced to say with Jerome \Preef. in Dan 'iei). 
et hoc cur acciderit nescio.’ 

A true picture of the general attitude of the fourth 
century to textual revision is, in the opinion of the present 
writer, given by the Latin dialogue contra Fulgcntium 
Donatistamp 1 where a Catholic and a Donatist dispute 
together, the Catholic using the Vulgate throughout the 
Bible unchallenged, though the Donatist uniformly quotes 
from an Old Latin text. 

Against these objections to the theory of the Antiochian 

1 Hort 196, and especially 334^ 2 Migne, 43 763 
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revision \vc may now set the evidence derived from the 
Sinai palimpsest (S s ), a MS discovered some years after 
the publication of Hort’s work. 

Hort’s estimate of the Old Syriac had been necessarily derived 
from Cureton’s MS (S c ), the surviving portions of which cover 
less than half the Gospel text. It seems, moreover, to repre¬ 
sent a type of the Old Syriac which has undergone revision 
from the Greek (see col. 5002). Thus the discovery of Ss has 
practically for the first time revealed to us the true character 
of the great version of the Eastern world in its earliest form. 

Now S s is absolutely free from the slightest trace of 
Antiochian readings. Not one of the characteristic 
Antiochian conflations is found in it. Moreover, in 
certain cases where the Latins agree with the ' Neutral’ 
text, but the Antiochian text has an additional clause, 
this additional clause alone is found in S s . An instance 
is given above (§ 7) from Lk. 24 46; another may be 
found at Mk. 1 13, whilst the additions to the true text of 
Mk. 1223 and 138 have a somewhat similar attestation. 
These passages do not merely prove that the Old Syriac 
was uninfluenced by the Antiochian text ; they go far 
to show that a text akin to the Old Syriac was one of 
the elements out of which the eclectic Antiochian text 
was constructed. Thus the readings of B and its allies, 
the readings of the Old Latin and its allies, and now the 
readings of the Old Syriac, all contribute to explain the 
phenomena of the Antiochian text ; but the mutual 
variations of B and the Old Latin and the Old Syriac 
cannot be explained from the Antiochian text regarded 
as the genuine original. 1 

In leaving the discussion of the Antiochian revision 
we leave the region of comparative certainty. Hort's 
division of the ante-Nicene text into the 
V 16 P re ' three strains of Western, Alexandrian, 
Antiochian an( j Xeutral, still more or less holds the 
texts. ground ; but important details of his 
scheme have incidentally been undermined, and the 
fresh evidence of S s is here much less favourable to his 
presentation of the history of the text. The general 
tendenev of criticism has been to raise the value of 
the texts which Hort would have grouped under the 
heading of ' Western.’ The channel of early ‘ non- 
Wcstern' transmission has been still further narrowed, 
w hilst there have come to light types of early ‘ Western ’ 
texts purer than those which have earned them both 
their misleading name and their bad reputation. 

1. Recent research has decidedly confirmed Tischen- 
dorfs assertion that B and N came from the same 
scriptorium. 

This was admitted by Hort *, but he thought that the two 
MSS might have been written in Rome. It now seems almost 
certain that they both belonged to the great library collected by 
Pamphilus at Caesarea. 2 We must therefore allow for the possi¬ 
bility that their agreements come from a partial use of the same 
exemplar. This might happen in several ways; e.g. y the im¬ 
mediate ancestor (or ancestors) of j* may have been largely 
corrected to the B text. These considerations do not militate 
directly against the excellence of the common archetype of P>N 
hut they undoubtedly raise once more the very serious question 
whether these great codices are in every case independent 
witnesses. 

The demonstrable inferiority of B in certain books of the OT, 
notably Judges and Isaiah (see OT, ‘ Greek Versions’), may be 
held to cast a certain suspicion upon its XT text. But the great 
Bibles of the fourth century must have been copied from several 
smaller codices or rolls containing only part^ of the Scriptures. 
The textual characteristics, therefore, of B in the Prophets or 
the Octateuch are by no means necessarily those it exhibits in 
the Gospels or the Acts. 

2. The claims of the Antiochian text to represent the 
apostolic original are rejected mainly because no clear 
evidence can be found for it earlier than the fourth 
century. It is acknowledged by all that the various 
forms of the ‘ Western' text were widely spread in the 
second and third centuries. But where was the ‘ Neutral ’ 
text transmitted ? 

1 The latest serious defender of the conflate readings of the 
Antiochian text is W. Bousset ( Te.xtc und Untersuchungen , 
xi. 4 97-102) ; hut the emphatic rejection of these readings by Ss 
has made the refutation of his argument superfluous. 

2 See Bousset,. TU xi. 4 45 pf. ; J. R. Harris, SticJiometry , 
71-89; J. A. Robinson, Euthaliana. 36-43. 
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Hort’s answer is unambiguous. ‘The Western licence did 
not prevail everywhere, and MSS unaffected by its results 
were still copied. The perpetuation of the purer text may in 
great measure be laid to the credit of the watchful scholars of 
Alexandria; its hest representatives among the versions are 
the Egyptian, and especially that of Lower Egypt; and the 
quotations which follow it are most abundant in Clement, 
Origen (Dionysius, Peter), Didymus, and the younger Cyril, all 
Alexandrians' (Westcott and Hort, smaller ed. 550). 

It must, however, be noted that the testimony of our 
Alexandrian and Egyptian witnesses becomes more and 
more Western the earlier they are. Of the three great 
Alexandrian fathers, Origen is more ‘ Western ' than 
Cyril, Clement is more ‘ Western' than Origen. 1 Recent 
criticism has dealt similarly with the evidence of the 
Egyptian versions. The old arguments for the com¬ 
parative antiquity of the Sahidic version remain, and 
new discoveries of ancient fragments of that version and 
its immediate kindred are made year by year. But in 
the Sahidic * the Western influence is often peculiarly 
well marked.' 2 The Bohairic, on the other hand, is 
thoroughly non -Western ; but Guidi has shown that 
this version in its present form, so far from being 
a product of the third century, is almost certainly not 
earlier than the sixth. The very existence of a specifi¬ 
cally Bohairic literature before the sixth century is 
extremely doubtful (see § 34). 

Yet with all deductions it remains true that the 
• Neutral ’ text receives a larger measure of general 
I support even from the Sahidic version than from the 
early Latin or Syriac texts. In other words, a pre¬ 
dominantly ‘ non-Western ' text was current in Egypt 
from about Origen’s time onwards. We are, moreover, 
placed in a peculiarly favourable position for studying 
this type of text owing to the fortunate accident that the 
Antiochian revision never found favour in Egypt. Until 
I long after the Arab conquest the text found in Egyptian 
documents, both Greek and Coptic, continued on the 
whole to be that which Hort has called ‘Alexandrian.’ 
This text, though far purer than the Antiochian, is 
equally w ith it an artificial eclectic revision ; its survival 
at Alexandria, alone among Greek-speaking communities, 
was tio doubt connected with the growth of Egyptian 
Monophysitism. 3 

3. The ‘ Western ’ text, as a whole, has hitherto found 
few defenders. This is partly due to ‘ an imperfect 
apprehension of the antiquity and extension of the 
Western text as revealed by patristic quotations and 
by versions’ (Hort 170). Hort, whose general estimate 
of Western readings is no more favourable than that of 
his predecessors, groups Western characteristics under 
the three heads of Paraphrase , Interpolation , and 

1 Ibid. 549. The Gospel quotations of Clement of Alexandria 
have been carefully edited by P. H. Barnard (Texts a nd Studies, 
55, 1899). 

2 Hort, 550. 

3 The form in which the alternative ending to Mk. is 
exhibited by the ‘Alexandrian’ text is a good illustration of 
its highly artificial character. The genuine text of that 
Gospel breaks off in the middle of a clause at Mk. 168 with the 
words €<f>ofiovi'TO yap . . . (‘for they feared . . . .’) ; hut an 
ancient text, now represented by the Latin Codex Bobiensis (h), 
added the following sentence : ‘ But all that they had been 
commanded they showed forth in few words to those lhat were 
with Peter. And after these things Jesns himself also appeared, 
and from the East even unto the V est sent forth by tnem the 
holy and incorruptible preaching of eternal salvation. Amen.' 
The absence of quotations from Mk. 16 9-20 in Tertullian and 
Cyprian makes it highly probable that k here, as elsewhere, faith¬ 
fully reproduces the text of the Gospels current at Carthage up 

j to the middle of the third century. This shorter conclusion 
evidently presupposes a text which ended at 16 8 as in BN and 

Most documents of course add to 168 the so-called ‘ last twelve 
verses of S. Mark,’ forming tt'. 9-20. It is the characteristic of 
the Alexandrian recension that it gyves both ^ conclusions , the 
longer one being finked to the shorter by a critical note. This 
composite ending is still extant in five Greek MSS, in some 
/Kthiopic MSS, and in the margins of the Harclean Syriac and 
of the best M S of the Bohairic, accompanied in most cases by 
the critical note (see Am^lineau, Not. et 34 2, and the 

descriptions of * [Gregory’ 445), and of n 12 [Gregory 1308k and 
see also J. R. Harris, appendix to Mrs. Lewis’s C at. of Syriac 
MSS at 'ML Sinai y 103/). 
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Assimilation (Hort 173-175). Notwithstanding this 
unfavourable verdict, * Western ’ documents not unfre- 
quently form the bulk of the attestation for the readings 
adopted by him. 1 The fact is that the expression ‘ the 
Western text ’ is a misnomer. The * Western ’ docu¬ 
ments do not present a single recension, like the 
Antiochian text, or even a body of aberrant readings ; 
they rather represent the unrevised and progressively 
deteriorated state of the text throughout the Christian 
world in the ante-Nicene age. 4 Western ’ readings are 
accordingly of various types, ranging from the un¬ 
corrupted original to the most extreme forms of inter¬ 
polation and paraphrase. It was a perception of this 
fact that led Hug as early as 1808 to speak of what is 
usually called ' the Western text ’ by the name of kolutj 
Z icdoo-is. 

Much of the bad repute of ‘ Western ’ texts comes 
from the almost universal practice of treating Codex 
Bezos (D) as their leading representative. But this 
famous MS, though it contains very ancient elements, 
is far from being a pure representative of any ancient 
strain of text. A more just view would be gained by 
taking, on the one hand, the Latin fragments called Cod. 
Bobiensis ( k ) as the best type of the texts early current 
in the West, and, on the other, the Sinai palimpsest (S s ) 
as the best type of the texts early current in the East. 
Both these documents would be reckoned as 4 Western ’ 
according to the ordinary view ; but it has not yet been 
proved that they have any common origin later than the 
archetype of all our extant authorities. 

The discovery of the Sinai palimpsest has materially 
altered our conceptions of the early 4 Western ’ text. One 
of the chief characteristics formerly assigned to that text 
was a tendency to admit interpolation ; and the presence 
in the leading 4 Western ’ authorities of a series of inter¬ 
polations, which must have come from non-canonical 
sources, seemed to make it obvious that all 4 Western ’ 
documents were derived from an interpolated copy of 
the (lospels later than the archetype of BN and their 
allies. 2 But though the Sinai palimpsest has a thoroughly 
non-Alexandrian text, not one of these interpolations is 
found in it. It was the presence of clear errors in all 
' Western ’ documents known to the earlier critics which 
made them think of a 4 Western * recension or edition ; 
every fresh discovery, therefore, of documents funda¬ 
mentally 4 Western,’ but nevertheless free from these 
errors, makes the theory of a single Western recension 
less and less probable. 

4. One of the arguments employed by Hort in 
favour of the genuineness of the 4 Neutral ’ text is the 
intrinsic excellence of the groups containing B, the chief 
4 Neutral' document. This line of argument is of course 
quite independent of theories connected with the spread 
of the ‘Western’ or of any other ancient text. It 
is somewhat open, however, to the charge of subjectivity, 
and the very fact that not all the readings adopted by 
Hort have found universal favour, proves that the evi¬ 
dence of groups might have been interpreted differently. 
Salmon (Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the 
NT, 1897) calls the term 4 Neutral ’ 4 a question-begging 

1 Notable instances are Mt. 633 [(B)N], 7 13 [N*], 13 35 
[BN b min. 2 Orig.], 10 20 [B* codd. ap. Orig.l. The square 
brackets contain the 4 non - Western ’ attestation of the text of 
Westcott and Hort. Thus before the discovery of x the true 
text of Mt. 6 33 7 13 was known from * Western 4 documents alone. 

2 There are about twenty of these 4 Western ’ interpolations 
in the Gospels. The chief of them are :—Mt. 3 15 (the light at 
the baptism); Mt. 162^3 (‘the face of the sky’); Mt. 20 28 
(‘seek from little to increase’); Mk. 10 3 (the angelic host at 
the resurrection); Lk. 0 4 (the man working on the Sabbath); 
Lk. 9 54 f ( L Ye know'not what spirit ye are of’); Lk. 22 43 f. (the 
bloo’dy sweat) ; Lk. 23 34^ (‘ Father, forgive them ’); Jn. 5 4 (the 
angel at the pool); Jn. 7 53-8 n (the woman taken in adultery). 
All these are absent from Ss as well as from BN, but they 
appear to belong to the earliest Latin texts. The longer con¬ 
clusion to the Second Gospel ([Mk.] 10 9-20) is absent from k in 
addition to BN Ss, so that this passage forms no part also of 
the earliest non-Alexandrian text. 
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name ’ (p. 49), and adds with great truth, 4 if we want a 
more precise answer to the question what Hort means 
by 44 Alexandrian,” we shall not be far wrong in saying, 
those readings which are Alexandrian in their origin and 
are not recognised by Codex B’ (p. 51). Yet there is 
no doubt that the text of B in the Gospels is, generally 
speaking, an excellent one. Of this there can be no 
stronger proof than the support it frequently gives to 
early readings, which, but for the witness of B, would 
have been dubbed with the fatal epithet of 4 Western. ’ 1 
The habitual associates of B are of quite a different 
character ; so frequently indeed does it agree with such 
4 Alexandrian ’ documents as TL and the Egyptian 
versions, that it has actually been maintained that the 
Gospel text of* B is a transcript of the Egyptian re¬ 
cension of Hesychius (Bousset, TU x\. 492). But the 
occasional, yet unmistakable, support which B affords 
to the Western against the specifically ‘Alexandrian’ 
readings is inconsistent with this view. 2 

To sum up, Hort’s text of the Gospels is less affected 
by recent discoveries than his criticism of the documents. 

_ „ ~ . As was pointed out above, the readings 

11. Conclusion. c . . , . , „ , 

of BN, the authorities on which Hort 

chiefly relied, are often supported by the most ancient form 
of the Old Latin (h), or by the most ancient form of the Old 
Syriac (S s ). These readings are almost always to be per- 
ferred, for they represent an agreement between the best 
‘Western’ and the best 4 non- Western ’ texts. 3 The 
crucial difficulty occurs where all the early 4 Western ’ 
documents unite against BN, or BNL and the Bohairic. 
In other words, the question before the textual critic in 
the immediate future is, Are the oldest forms of the 
Old Latin and the Old Syriac independent? We may 
put the question in another form. Accepting Hort’s 
nomenclature, and remembering that 4 Western ’ docu¬ 
ments such as k and S s not unfrequently support B 
against the specifically 4 Alexandrian ’ text, what grounds 
have we for thinking that B, or even BN united, is 
entirely free from 4 Alexandrian ’ corrections ? 4 In the 
portions of the Gospels where k and S s are both ex¬ 
tant, B has the support of one or other of them about 
four times out of five ; may not B be itself in the wrong 
in the remaining readings? How far, in fine, can we 
trust B whether supported by the other Greek MSS or 
not, in cases where its only attestation among the ancient 
versions is Egyptian ? 

The answers to these questions cannot positively be 
given until a complete analysis has been made of the 
extant ‘Western’ variants to the text of BN. It is, 


1 E.g ., in Lk. 10 1 17, B has ‘seventy-two’ disciples with the 
best Latin and Syriac texts, not ‘seventy.’ 

2 There is not the slightest likelihood that the non-Alexandrian 
readings in B have been introduced into the text of B’s ancestors 
by irregular revision. The probability indeed is all the other 
way. The few indications afforded by the actual readings of 
the MS tend to show that ‘Western’ (or at any rate non- 
4 Alexandrian’) readings would have b- en corrected out, not 
introduced. The most striking instance is Mt. 27 16 f In these 
verses the common text has B apafifSav . . . B apafilfiav, but an 
ancient text (now represented by some good minuscules, a 
scholion, and the Old Syriac) read ’Irjc rovv BapajUfiav . . . ’Irjcrovy 
roe Bapafifiai'. Now B has Trjcrouv in neither place ; hut it in¬ 
serts ri>e before the second Bapafifiav. The obvious explanation 
is that an ancestor of B had the reading Jesus Ba rabb as, but the 
corrector who expunged the word Tijtrovv in both places omitted 
to delete the article in the second place. Other instances, some¬ 
what similar, are Mt. 21 31 (verrepos) ; Mt. 23 26 (aurov) ; Lk. 
1937 (irdvrue) ; Jn. S 57 (eopaxes). In such places the 4 neutrality ’ 
of B is the neutrality of compromise. 

3 A striking instance is afforded by the readings connected 
with the double cock-crowing in Mk. 14 . The text adopted by 
Hort was that of B, a Greek lectionary, and the Bohairic. It 
is now found also in Syr.sin. The fact that Syr.sin. here agrees 
with B is a strong confirmation of the correctness of Hort’s 
judgment; at the same time it removes the w-hole set of varia¬ 
tions from the category of places where the true text is pre¬ 
served in 4 non-Western ’ documents alone. 

4 The definite issue is raised, for instance, in Mk. G20, where 
BNL Boh read rjiropei for erroiei.. ’Erroiei (with slight variations) 
is found in all other documents, including Lat.vt and Syr.vt. If 
rfiropet be not original, it looks more like an ingenious conjecture 
than a palaeographical blunder. 
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however, in the direction here indicated — viz., the 
preservation of the true text in a considerable number 
of cases by ‘ Western ' documents alone—that criticism 
may ultimately bo able to advance beyond the point 
reached by Hort. 

We may add a few illustrations of passages where the 
text adopted by Wll can be certainly or probably 
amended. 

i. Mt. G8 'your bather knoweth what things ye have 
need of 7 rpb rov v/xols alrijaaL ai/rbu.’ f or airijaaL avrbv 

12 Illustra we & V0 ^ aL T & orb/ia in D h . 1 fifiiis 

‘ , , picturesque locution has been adopted 

tv 0 ex s * by Blass and by Nestle (Hastings' DB 
739/7) ; the slenderness of the attestation may be ex¬ 
plained by the desire of avoiding what seemed an 
undignified expression. All Syriac YSS. support the 
common text ; but it is worth noticing that in Mt. 

S2 Ss reads ‘ and he began to say to them ’ instead of 
‘ and he opened his mouth and taught them, saying. . .’ 

A somewhat similar variant is to be found in 
Mt. 723, where for o/j.oXoyrfffoo we find d/xocrco attested 
by b 1) vg.codd. pp.lat (inch de Rebaptismate , § 7): Justin 
Martyr 262, with the African Latin (k [Cyp] also [<7] t ^) 
and S i: ( hiat Sf), have epu)— i. e. , their text has been as¬ 
similated to Lk. L327. 

ii. Mt. 11 5 ' Kai 7 ttuxoI ebayye\i^ouTaL ’ om. k S s 
Diat. vid {i.e ., Macs. too). 

These words belong to the genuine text of Lk. 722 
and are in accordance with Lk.’s accustomed diction. 

In Mt., on the other hand, the word €vayye\l'£eoOai 
never occurs again : if the phrase omitted by k and S s 
be retained, we must almost assume that Mt. is here 
directly borrowing from Lk. Omit the phrase, and the 
linguistic difficulty is removed ; Mt. gives the actual 
words of Jesus, whilst Lk.’s addition ‘the poor are 
evangelised ' is an early (and correct) interpretation of 
them. Similarly vo/uk6s in Mt. 2235 is alien to the 
diction of the First Gospel and comes from Lk. 10 25 : 
the word is rightly omitted from Mt. by 1-118-209 
e S s Arm Origen lat - 

Ilarmonistic additions are among the most frequent 
and misleading corruptions of the text, as Jerome was 
the first to see : ' dum cundem sensum alius aliter ex- 
pressit, file que unum e quattuor prinmni legerat, ad 
eius exemplum ceteros quot]ue aestimauerit emendandos' 
(/ip. ad Damasum). Other passages where the dis¬ 
covery of S s has helped to remove additions of this kind 
are Mt. 21 44 (taken from Lk. 20 18) ; Lk. II 33 oe 5 £ viro 
rbv /.idbiov (Mt. 015); J11. 12 8 ' 1 ’or the poor ye have 
always with you, but me ye have not always' (taken 
from Mk. 14 7, Mt. 20 n, but omitted in jn. by D 
S s ) ;> 

iii. Mt. 25 1 ‘went forth to meet the bridegroom 
and the bride,' D i*-209 124* Latt Syrr (inch S s ) 
Arm. This addition is certainly genuine, and in ac¬ 
cordance with Oriental custom. The bridegroom goes 
with his friends to bring away the bride from her father’s 
home ; no one is left at the bridegroom's house but a 
few 'virgins’ (i.e., maidservants) to keep watch. In 
the parable these maidservants represent the church 
(as in Lk. 12 36), whilst the arrival of the wedding pro¬ 
cession with the bridegroom and his bride represents the 
coming of Christ. Christ is here the bridegroom and 
the bride ; the waiting servants are the church. But 
the more familiar image was the comparison of Christ 
to the bridegroom, the church to the bride ; when the 
Bride had become the stock metaphor for the church, 
the careless editor had a strong temptation to leave it 
out in the parable where it does not mean the church. 

iv. Mt. 832 ‘ Kai Trapp7)<rlq. rbv \6yov i \d\ei.’ These j 
words come after the first announcement of the Passion, J 
without variation in Greek MSS. As they stand they ; 
are a remark of the evangelist, to which there is nothing j 

1 I.e., cod. Claromontanus of the 6th century. D has the 
Racism ANOlie- 


corresponding in the parallel passages Mt. I621, Lk. 
1+22 : either the remark was considered too uninteresting 
to repeat, or it originally contained something which 
later writers might regard as unsuitable. For 'rv. 31 /., 
S s Diat ar and k have * the Son of Man must suffer 
many things . . . and after the third day rise and 
openly speak the word ’— i.e., they read \a\eiv or e\\a- 
\eiu instead of e\d\a, thereby making the clause part 
of Jesus' word to the disciples. The central thought, 
therefore, of the prediction is not the physical miracle 
but the general victory of the Gospel after the great 
struggle (cp Hos. 62/.). That Jesus did not preach 
' openly' after the Resurrection was a reason why the 
clause should be omitted by Mt. and Lk., and at a later 
period should be altered in Mk. ; but the agreement 
here of our earliest eastern and western texts enables us 
to restore the original form with confidence. 

v. The restoration of the true texts of Acts is a more 
difficult matter than that of the Gospels owing to the 
comparative poverty of the evidence. We need especi¬ 
ally something corresponding to the 'Old Syriac,' by 
the aid of which we might separate really ancient read¬ 
ings in the Old Latin and in D from those western 
variants that never had anything beyond a local circula¬ 
tion. Several of the proper names are undoubtedly 
corrupt. E.g. , Toi-tScua*' Acts 29 is impossible, for 
Judcea is quite out of place between Mesopotamia and 
Cappadocia. The African Latin (fieri, adv. Jud. 7, 
Aug. c. E'und.) substituted Armeniam; but this is 
pakeographieally unlikely : possibly Lk. wrote 
(“OpA Y&I&N — t.e ., Gordvma, now Kurdistan, vi. In 
Acts 4 6 , ](x)dwr)s is a mistake for } I uvdOas, the true 
name being preserved only in I), in Berger's Perpignan 
MS and (as E. Nestle points out) in Lagarde’s OS 
(19 18 : on the other hand the Fleury palimpsest (h) is 
said to have [fo]hanncs, and we may conjecture from 
the Doctrine of Adda i 11 23 that the Old Syriac attested 
Onias. vii. In Acts 13 8 the present writer has a strong 
suspicion that the mysterious name ’KAi^uas, for which 
eroifios is read or inferred in several Western documents, 
is a corruption of 6 \04uoy, ‘ the pestilent fellow' (cp 
Acts 24 5). But conjectures of this kind stand on 

quite a different footing from those restorations of the 
text which are based on a consenus of the most ancient 
evidence. If we are to feel any confidence that this or 
that phrase or variant is the actual word of the original 
writer, it must be because we can really trace back the 
phrase in question to the earliest times, not because it 
happens to have commended itself to some critic of the 
ancient or modern world. 

In addition to Hort's Introduction (above, § 7), the following 
works on XT textual criticism may be recommended. E. 
Nestle, In trod, to the Textual Criticism of the Greek XT 
(fi'heological Translation Library, vol. xiii.), 1901, F. (I. Ken¬ 
yon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the XT, 1901. 
k. Lake, The Text of the XT (elementary), 1900. (J. Salmon, 

Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the XT, 1897. 
C. R. Gregory, Textkritik des XT, vol. i., 1000: this will be a 
separate edition of the Prolegomena to ‘ Tischendorf,] brought 
up to date. A new and important work on textual criticism is 
announced (1902) by H. von Soden. 


B. VERSIONS 
1 . Latin 

Latin versions of the scriptures can be traced back into 
the second century. The Scillitan martyrs at Carthage 
T . in the year 180 A. D. had in their case of 

13 . Latin ver- ro jj s . e pj sl i es G f Paul the just man.’ 1 

sions . St Yfhat tvpe of text these MSS may have 
contained it is of course impossible 
directly to determine ; but the occasional references of 
Tertullian (e.g ., adv. Prax. § 5) to the translation then 
in common use are not inconsistent with the belief that 
it was of the same general type as that found in the 
many biblical quotations of Cyprian. 

To Cyprian, according to the judgment of the latest 


1 Texts and Studies , i. 2 114. 
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investigator of his style, 1 the Latin version seemed 
‘ clumsily executed and quite modern ’ ; but he quotes it 
continually with remarkable accuracy, and never seems 
to question the correctness of the renderings. The 
natural inference is that Cyprian in the middle of the 
third century found a definite Latin text established as 
an authoritative standard in Carthage. 

We are able to carry back the history one stage 
farther. The quotations of Novatian, Cyprian’s Roman 
contemporary, give us the text current in Rome, just 
as Cyprian’s quotations give us the text current in 
Carthage. To them we may add the few verses 
quoted by the Roman presbyters Moyses and Maxi¬ 
mus in their letter to Cyprian (ap. Cypr. Ep. 31, 
§ 4). These quotations present marked differences 
from the Cyprianic text, as well as marked agreements 
with it ; we are, therefore, justified iq assuming for both 
the Carthaginian and the Roman types a common 
origin, which at the same time must have been sufficiently 
remote to allow for the development of the characteristic 
differences between the two texts. 

No tradition of the origin or literary history of the 
Latin versions seems to have been known even to 
14 Their Au & ustlne or J er o m e ; it remains an open 

origin c l uest * on whether the first translation was 
® * made in Roman Africa, in Italy, or in Gaul. 

What is certain is that by the middle of the fourth 
century, Latin biblical MSS exhibited a most confusing 
variety of text, caused at least in part by revision from 
later Greek MSS as well as by modifications of the 
Latin phraseology. This confusion lasted until all the 
4 Old Latin’ (or 4 ante-IIieronymian’) texts were sup¬ 
planted by the revised version of Jerome (383-400 A.D.), 
which was undertaken at the request of Pope Damasus 
and ultimately became the Vulgate of the Western 
church. 

We are thus driven back on evidence other than 
tradition to classify our MSS—to find, if possible, the 
local texts which they respectively represent. This 
classification is the more necessary as the primary 
importance of the Old Latin versions lies in their age. 
The 4 Old Latin ' may go back to the second century ; 
but before any particular Old Latin reading can be 
safely treated as second-century evidence we require at 
least prima facie proof that the document in which it 
occurs has a text which has largely escaped revision 
from later Greek MSS. 


In classifying our Old Latin authorities each group of 
books must be treated separately. As a matter of fact, 

15. Classification. th ! c “ ffcrent f ou P s T hav f had diff f 
ent literary fates. In the Gospels, 

the Psalms, and Isaiah, we find a maze of aberrant 
texts; on the other hand, the book of Wisdom seems 
never to have undergone a thorough revision in 
later times, and the text of Cyprian’s citations here 
hardly differs from the printed Vulgate. 

The necessary starting-point is supplied by the biblical 
quotations in the Latin Fathers. Some of the evidence, 
however, derived from this souree must be used with 
great caution. 

h It is rarely possible to take the many scriptural allusions 
in Tertullian's works as literal representations of the biblical 
text current in Carthage in his day. They are, in fact, so unlike 
any surviving type of the Latin versions that it is maintained by 
Zahn 2 and others that the Bible had not been translated into 
Latin in Tertullian’s time. Even those, however, who place the 
origin of the Latin Bible earlier than Tertullian admit that he 
often translates directly from the Greek. A clear instance of 
this is de Came Christi § 20, where Mt. 1 16 is quoted in agree¬ 
ment with the ordinary Greek reading against the combined 
testimony of all the older Latin texts. 

ij. A great uncertainty hangs over the age of the Latin trans¬ 
lation of Irenams’s work against Heresies. If it he contemporary 
with the author it becomes a primary witness for the Gallican 
text. Some, however, including Hort, have placed it in the 
fourth century, and this is undoubtedly the safer view. 

iii. One of our chief authorities, the Testimonia of Cyprian 


1 E. W. Watson in Studia Biblica , 4195. 
2 Gesch . d. NT Kano ns , 1 51-60. 
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(a series of proof-texts from Scripture), was so popular in the 
Latin church that certain later writers quote from it instead of 
using the Bible direclly. In so far as this is done these writers 
cease to be independent witnesses. This applies to Firinicus 
Maternus, Commodian, Lactantius, and in part to Lucifer and 
Zeno. 

Fragments at least of eighteen MSS of the Old Latin 
Gospels are still extant. Of these only one—the Latin 

16 The ° f Codex Bezce is a bilingual. Five 

Gospels. ° f these ¥ S ?-V-’ c . odd ' Vercellensis (<*)• 

veronensis (£), Palatinus ( e ), Sangallensis 

(«), Bobiensis (£),— as well as d itself, are of the fourth 
or the fifth century, having therefore been transcribed 
at a time when the Old Latin was in full church use. 

Hort was the first to point out the close connection 
of the texts of k and e with the many and accurate 
quotations of Cyprian (died 258). Of these two MSS 
k is more faithful to the Cyprianic standard than e ; 
but both are quite on a different plane from the rest of 
the Latin MSS. We may therefore take the text of k 
and as representing the form in which the Gospels 
were read at Carthage in the middle of the third century 
before the Decian persecution. The only other non- 
Patristic authorities which show a distinctive African 
(i.e., Cyprianic) character are the contemporary correc¬ 
tions in the text of n (esp. in Lk. and Mk.), corrections 
which must have been made from a MS very like e, and 
isolated sections {e.g. , the last chapters of Lk.) in the 
late MS c (Colbertinus). 

The character of the 4 African Latin’ differs much 
from other Old Latin texts both in language and in the 
underlying Greek text. 1 But one fact stands out above 
all others—its unlikeness to the eclectic texts of the 
fourth century, both Greek and Latin. 

For the most part the interpolations of this, the oldest con¬ 
tinuous Latin text of the Gospels that has come down to us, are 
to a large extent not the interpolations of the eclectic texts, and 
its omissions are not their omissions; moreover its renderings 
are not the renderings of the later revised Latin texts such as 
the Vulgate and its immediate predecessors. All this tends to 
show that the African text of the third century had to a large 
extent escaped revision from Greek sources ; in other words, 
that the Greek text implied by k and its companions is that 
which underlies the original translation. 

The remaining Old Latin MSS, including the Latin 
of Cod. Bezoe, may be classed as 4 European,’ since 
they agree with the European Fathers against the 
peculiar African renderings. The origin of this type of 
text is still obscure. The MSS group themselves round 
the two great codices a and b. Of these b occupies a 
central position, the other MSS differing from one 
another more than they differ from it. At the same 
time it may be doubted whether a does not represent an 
earlier stage of the European text, as the quotations of 
Novatian (the Roman contemporary of Cyprian) pre¬ 
dominantly favour a against b, so far, that is, as the 
4 European ’ type is developed in them. This is especi¬ 
ally the case in Jn., where the a text is also supported 
by Lucifer of Cagliari. On this view ‘African’ read¬ 
ings found in a are relics of the earlier form of the 
4 European ’ text. On the other hand b is the oldest 
representative of that stage of the European text from 
which most of the later forms of the Old Latin, and 
finally the Vulgate, are descended. 

Some of the later Latin texts have been partially 
conformed to the Antiochian Greek text. The most 
prominent surviving example is Cod. Brixianus (/), a 
Gospel MS of the sixth century. It has been con¬ 
jectured that MSS of this type were referred to by 
Augustine under the term I tala and that they formed 
the basis of Jerome’s revision. But it is much more 
probable that Augustine’s I tala means the Vulgate ; 
see below (§ 59). The peculiar element of f is derived 
from the codices of the Gothic version brought into N. 
Italy by the Lombards and perhaps by previous northern 
invaders during the fifth and the sixth century, whilst 
the agreement of f and the Vulgate (which in parts is 

1 See especially Sanday’s essay on the text of k in Old Latin 
Biblical Texts , vol. ii. 
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very marked) is most likely due to the intrusion of 
Vulgate readings into the text of/! 1 

Many ‘Antiochian’ readings are found in the Vulgate, as is 
only natural in a revision undertaken by the aid of Greek MSS 
at the end of the fourth century. Some noteworthy agreements 
of the Vulgate with the Greek MSS X and B are also found, 
especially in the Acts : this points to a use of the great library 
at Caesarea. Jerome gave special heed to the elimination of 
harmonistic corruptions and to correcting the rendering of 
important doctrinal expressions. A well-known instance of the 
latter is the introduction of supersubstantialem into the Lord’s 
Prayer in Mt. instead of cotidianum, to render ctuovo-ioi'. Quite 
as characteristic is ntuttdus for 6 kop/aos in Jn ,,hic mundus being 
reserved for 6 koct/xos ovros. 2 

The African text of the Pauline epistles is im¬ 
perfectly preserved. The version used by Cyprian is 
p .. not represented in any known MS, though 
. au me some j ls peculiar renderings reappear 
P ' in the not inconsiderable quotations of 
Tyconius (flor. 380). Entirely distinct from these, and 
representing a different Greek original, is the text of 
Gal. 5 19 ff. as quoted by Nemesianus of Thubunae at 
the Council of Carthage (256 A.d. ), a text which has 
points of contact with Tertullian (cp de Pudic. § 17). 3 

Among European texts the Latin of cod. Claromon- 
tanus (D 2 d 2 ) holds a high place. The twin texts of 
bilingual MSS are always open to the suspicion of 
having been greatly assimilated one to another. In the 
case of d 2 , however, the genuine Old Latin character of 
the text is vindicated by its frequent agreement with the 
quotations ot Lucifer of Cagliari (1*370). The curious 
interlinear Latin version of Cod. Bocrnerianus (Gg^) is 
not predominantly supported by any Latin writer, and 
perhaps ought not to be reckoned among continuous 
Old Latin authorities. The revised text used by 
Augustine in this part of the NT is represented by 
fragments of two MSS formerly at Freising, now at 
Munich {r, r 2 ). 

In the Vulgate itself comparatively few changes 
appear to have been made by Jerome in the Pauline 
Epistles, so that it may almost be reckoned among the 
late Old Latin texts. On the other hand the Gothic- 
Latin MS usually quoted as gue has very little inde¬ 
pendent value, as the Latin has been assimilated to the 
parallel Gothic text. 

'The Epistle to the Hebrews was absent from the 
original form of the Latin canon, and it is not quoted 
by Cyprian or Tyconius, nor apparently by Irenneus. 
Tertullian quotes it once ( dc Pudic. § 20), but not as 
scripture; as in the other parts of the NT the version 
he uses does not agree with any other Latin authority. 
It is, therefore, of interest to observe that the text of 
Hebrews in d . 2 stands on the same footing with that of 
the rest of the epistles, the agreement with Lucifer 
being there as clearly marked as elsewhere, although in 
the MS itself the epistle forms a sort of appendix at the 
end. The epistle also occurs in the Freising MS, with 
the text of which the quotations of Augustine agree. 

The 4 Western ’ text of Acts is found in nearly all 
Old Latin authorities (see col. 4996, n. 3) ; in attempt- 
. ing therefore to trace their mutual eonnee- 
* tion we must chiefly be guided by the style 
of the Latin renderings. The mere presence of Western 
glosses in a Latin source, such as Augustine, tells us 
little of his relation, e.g ., to the Latin of Cod. Bezne. 

The most important quotations are found in Irenasus, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, Lucifer of Cagliari, 
and the anonymous African tract de Rebaptismate 

1 F. C. Burkitt, Jourtt. 0/ Theol. Studies, 1 129-134: Fr. 
Kaufifmann’s * Beitrage zur Quellenkritik der gotischen Bibel- 
ubersetzung 5/ in Ztsch.f. deutsche Philologie , 32305-335. 

2 In Jn. 10 16 the Vulgate, against all Greek MSS, substitutes 
unum ouile (‘one fold’) for the Old Latin unusgrex (‘one 
flock’), and from the Vulgate was derived the familiar rendering 
of the authorised version. The Vulgate rendering of this verse has 
been used by Wordsworth and White in support of their view 
that Jerome used Greek MSS of a type of text now lost. See, 
however, J. H. Bernard in Hermathena, 11 335-342. 

* For Nemesianus see C. H. Turner in Journ . 0/ Theol. 
Studies , 2602jf. 


(usually bound up with Cyprian). Of MSS we have 
besides the Latin of the bilinguals Cod. Bezne (d) and 
Cod. Laudianus ( e 2 ), large fragments of an African text 
in the sixth-century palimpsest Cod. Floriacensis (h), a 
complete European text in Cod. Gigas Holmensis (g), 
and 1-136 28 16-end in a (?) Spanish text published by 
Berger from a MS once at Perpignan (/>). There are 
also fragments of a late European text in a fifth-century 
palimpsest at Vienna (j), now published by H. J. White. 
The 4 Acta' of Augustine's dispute with Felix the 
Manichee at Hippo in 404 a.d. should almost be 
counted among the MSS, for in them Augustine reads 
from a codex the continuous text of Acts 1-2 n (see 
below, § 21). 

The most primitive form represented by these MSS is 
that found in h, the text of which is almost exactly that 
of Cyprian and also of Augustine. That the text con¬ 
tained in g is ancient, although the MS is only of the 
thirteenth century, is proved by its close agreement with 
the quotations of Lucifer, where it agrees with as well 
as where it differs from the Vulgate. 

This type of text is also found in a Milan lectionary (^2) con * 
taining the story of Stephen, and to some extent in j; it reappears, 
strange to say, in the non-Vulgate portions of the ‘ Liber 
Comicum,' a Vtsigothic lectionary published by Morin. The 
text of/ differs greatly from g, and seems to have most affinity 
with the very scanty extracts in the Speculum (m) which run 
parallel to it. The not unfrequent agreements of / with e? seem 
rather to be due to the fact that each is a very literal version of 
the Greek than to real kinship of text. The Latin columns of 
the two bilinguals d and ro, as we might almost expect, agree 
closely with no ancient Latin text. 1 The renderings found in 
the quotations of Tertullian and the Latin translation of Irenaeus 
here as in other parts of the Bible do not agree consistently 
with any other authority. 

With regard to the underlying Greek, Irenaeus and 
the Africans together with the Perpignan MS all go 
back to a Greek text such as that of Codex Bezaq but 
| comparatively seldom afford any real support to the 
eccentricities of its Latin side. It is probable that the 
‘Western’ element of E 2 (Laudianus) is ultimately of 
Latin origin. 2 This, however, but rarely gives an 
independent value to the Latin side of the existing MS, 
except where E 2 stands alone among Greek authorities. 
Whatever the history of the ancestors of Cod. Laudianus 
ma) r have been, in our MS the Greek and the Latin are 
almost completely equated to each other. The pages 
indeed have quite the appearance of a glossary. 

In the later European text represented by g and 
Lucifer the 4 Western ’ glosses have been to some extent 
corrected out. This is true still more of the Vulgate, 
which in Acts not unfrequently follows the Greek text 
approved by modern critical editors. 

A very remarkable type—a third-century African text 
as far as regards renderings, but without the 4 Western ’ 
glosses—is found in the anonymous tract de Rebaptis- 
j ??iate. 

It reflects in fact the isolated position of the writer, who, 
although a contemporary of Cyprian, differed from the majority 
of the Africans in the biblical text he used, as he differed from 
them on the question of the Rebaptism of heretics. 2 The 
literary history of Acts in Latin can never be regarded as de¬ 
finitely settled until the appearance of this curious text is 
sufficiently accounted for. 

The full collection of seven Catholic epistles which 
. usually follows Acts in Greek MSS was 
19 . catholic nQt i nc ] uc j ec j j n t h e Latin canon until 

epistles. t ^ e f onrl h century. Only 1 Pet. and 
1 Jn. with Jude had hitherto been universally re- 

1 This contrasts strongly with the perfect agreement between 
C2 and Beda, who actually used the Cod. Laudianus itself. 

2 Blass, Acta Apt. p. 28/ 

3 The phraseology of the quotations in the de Rebaptismate 
\ is almost always that of the Cyprianic Bible. The work is a 

letter apparently addressed to Cyprian himself (§ 4, § 10). It 
1 is possible that it was not originally composed in Latin, and that 
we possess only the Latin translation, as in the parallel case of 
' Firmilian’s letter to Cyprian (ap. Cypr. Ep. 75X This would 
account both for the African phrases and for the non-African text. 
It is worth noticing that the de Rebaptismate contains a clear 
allusion to Mk. 16 14 (§ 9, end : none rediderunt, nisi postmodum 
ah ipso Domino omnibus modis fuissent obiurgati atque 
increpati ). 
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ceived, although 2 Jn. is also quoted by some early 
Fathers. 

The extant Old Latin authorities for this division of 
the NT are as follows :—(i.) Of the Old African version 
no MS is known ; but we have the quotations of Cyprian 
from 1 Pet. (called ad Ponticos , as in Tertullian) and 
1 Jn. With these, on the whole, agree the quotations 
of Tyconius. A verse from 2 Jn. is quoted by one of 
the Bishops at the Council of Carthage, (ii.) A later 
African revision, including all the seven epistles is found 
in Augustine. Of this revision we have two MSS, h at 
Paris (fragments of 1 and 2 Pet., 1 Jn.) and q at 
Munich (a large fragment of 1 Jn.). h is the same 
Cod. Floriacensis as in Acts, but in the Cath. Epp. 
the text is not Cyprianic, but late African. A peculiar 
recension is found in the pseudo-Augustinian Speculum 
(;«), in which the extracts from Jas. agree very closely 
with the quotations of the Spanish heretic Priscillian. 
This late Spanish type of text is noteworthy as the 
original source of the famous gloss of the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses in 1 Jn. f> 7. (iii.) Among Euro¬ 
pean texts we have the extensive quotations of Lucifer, 
including more than half of Jude ; fragments of Jas. 
and 1 Pet. are also found in s (see § 18). Of Jas. a 
complete text is extant in a non-biblical MS formerly at 
Corbey, now at St. Petersburg {ff). This translation 
appears to be as old as the early part of the fourth 
century, and is apparent^ used by Chromatius of 
Aquileia. A fragment of 3 Jn. is found in Cod. Bezoe, 
immediately before Acts ; but it must remain a matter 
of conjecture what other books that MS once contained 
between the Gospels and Acts. 1 

The Apocalypse from the first formed part of the 
Latin XT, and in Africa the ecclesiastical version of it 

20 Anocalvnse doeS not Seem to have suffered re ‘ 
P jP • vision in the fourth century as was the 

case with the rest of the NT, except Acts. Hence it 
conies to pass that the 1 late African ’ text of the Apoca¬ 
lypse, as given almost in full in the Commentary of 
Primasius, bishop of Hadrumetum in the sixth century, 
differs but little from the Cyprianic text. The same 
text is also found in the fragments of Cod. h (see above, 
§ 18/.). A somewhat different type appears in the 
Commentary of Tyconius, large fragments of which 
are preserved in Primasius, in Beatus the Spaniard, 
and in other sources. Beside these a late European 
text is extant in g (see above, § 18) ; but Lucifer avoids 
quoting the Apocalypse altogether. A third type of 
text seems to underly the Vulgate, which has affinities 
both with g and with the African text. 

In certain circles some parts of Jerome’s revised 
translation were received immediately into Church use. 

21 Histor ^is, for instance,was the case at Hippo, 
of the ^ Augustine, whilst writing to Jerome in 

v . , 403 A. D. to deprecate his great changes 

U e * in the OT, nevertheless says : 1 Proinde 
non paruas Deo gratias agimus de opere tuo quod 
Euangelium ex Graeco interpretatus es, quia pasne in 
omnibus nulla offensio est.' This limitation of his 
praise to the Gospel is confirmed by the story of the 
trial of Felix the Manichee in the following year (see 
above, § 18). At the trial Augustine had occasion to 
read from the NT the story of the descent of the Spirit. 
Accordingly there was handed to him first a Codex of 
the Gospels, from which he read Lk. 2436-49 in the 
Vulgate text ; then being given a Codex of Acts, he 
read out Actsli- 2 n in a very pure African Old Latin 
text. The fact that the text of Acts as here given is 
quite unmixed with Vulgate readings shows that our MSS 
of 1 Aug. contra Felicem ' have suffered no wholesale cor¬ 
ruption ; we cannot therefore but conclude that by 404 
A. D. the Gospels were read at Hippo from the Vulgate, 

1 The vacant space would suggest that the missing books are 
the Apocalypse, and all three Johannine epp., making up 
with the Fourth Gospel the complete Instrumentum Iohannis 
(Tert, de Res. Carnis, § 38). 


whilst in other books of the Bible, such as Acts, the 
unrevised Old Latin was still publicly used. 

In some parts of the Western Empire the old versions 
were long retained in ecclesiastical use, especially in 
Gaul and N. Italy. This resulted in the formation of 
mixed texts, sometimes by the insertion of familiar Old 
Latin phrases into Vulgate MSS, but more often by the 
imperfect correction of the codices of the old versions to 
the Vulgate standard. These principles were in action 
in all parts of the Latin church ; but they produced 
somewhat different types of text owing to the different 
epochs at which the Vulgate text, as current in Rome 
and S. Italy generally, was brought in among the 
various nationalities. 

Some of the most interesting texts of the Vulgate come 
from the British Isles. Both Great Britain and Ireland 
had received the Bible before the victory of Jerome's 
revision ; but the coming of the heathen English almost 
entirely destroyed Christianity in what is now England. 
The mission of Augustine brought the Vulgate with it, 
and the careful English scholars of Northumbria looked 
to Rome and S. Italy for patterns of text, rather than 
to north-western Europe. A product of the North¬ 
umbrian school is the Codex Amiatinus, now at Florence, 
the leading MS of the Vulgate both in the Old and in the 
New Testament. This great book appears to have been 
copied from a Neapolitan text ; it was written at Jarrow 
or Wearmouth a little before 716 a.d. and was brought 
to Italy as a present to the Pope by the Abbot Ceolfrid. 

The Irish, until after the time of Columba, adhered 
to the Old Latin ; one fairly pure Irish Old Latin text 
of the Gospels survives in Cod. Usserianus (r). From 
about the year 700, however, the Roman tonsure and 
the Roman text began to make way among the Irish 
also, and this resulted in the prevalence of a mixed type 
of MSS of which the Book of Kells and the Book of 
Armagh are noteworthy examples. A similar type of 
text is found also in MSS written in Britain, represent¬ 
ing the fusion of Iona and Rome. 

Simultaneous with the re-establishment of a Western Empire 
under Charlemagne came efforts for improvement of the Vulgate 
text. Hence arose the two great eclectic editions of the ninth 
century : that of Theodulf of Orleans, who aimed at collecting 
a large body of variants in the form of marginal notes ; and that 
of Alcuin of York, who at the express desire of the great 
Emperor constructed a standard text. Alcuin’s revision was 
presented to Charlemagne on Christmas Day, 801 a.d., and 
although his text was soon corrupted in minor details his work 
marks a turning-point in the history of the Vulgate. ‘Up to 
the middle of the ninth century . . . we find a distressing 
jumble of the best and the worst texts existing side by side, 
the ancient versions mixed with the Vulgate in inextricable 
confusion, and the books of the Bible following a different order 
in each INIS. After Alcuin all is changed ; the singularities 
have been levelled, the text has become more equal and its 
character more tame. . . . From Alcuin’s time onward the 
only Bible in use has been that of Jerome, and the ancient 
versions have disappeared ’ (Berger, Vulgate^ p. xvii). 1 


II. Sykiac 

Almost everything that relates to the origin and early 
history of the Syriac versions is the subject of contro- 

22. Three early v f, rs y- , ! n “, le ™' 1 .#» 

Svriac attempt has been made to distinguish 

versions between what may be regarded as 
proved beyond reasonable doubt, and 
what must in our present state of knowledge remain only 
a probability. It will be necessary, in discussing the 
earlier forms of the Syriac versions, to take the various 
parts of the NT one by one, as in the case of the Old 
Latin. The later Syriac versions will be described 
subsequently by themselves. 

The Four Gospels. —About the year 420 a.d. the 
Gospel was extant in Syriac in three forms, viz.-— 

(i.) The Peshitta , or Syriac Vulgate. 


1 The Vulgate was first printed at Mainz between 1452 and 
1456 (‘ Mazarin Bible ’). The authoritative edition used by the 
Roman Church was issued by Clement VIII. in 1592. A critical 
edition of the NT is being prepared by Bishop /, Wordsworth 
and the Rev. H. J. White, of which the volume containing the 
Gospels has already appeared ( Oxford , 1889-98). 
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(ii.) Tatian's Diatessaron. 

{iii.) The ‘ Evangelion da - Mepharrcshe,' or Old 
Syriac. 

A clear idea of the nature of these three documents 
and their relation to one another is necessary for a right 
use of the Syriac versions in the criticism of the Gospels. 


(i.) The version of the NT which alone has been in 
ecclesiastical use int he Syriac church since the middle 

P MH-n century, is known by the 

zj. resmu-a. mme rhhuur (or p ds}lUtd j n the 

Jacobite system of pronunciation)— i.e. ‘ the simple.’ 

'I'he name Peshitta was in use as early as the ninth or the tenth 
century ; it has been conjectured that it originally served to 
distinguish the Syriac Vulgate of the Old and New Testaments 
from the Hexaplaric version of the OT and the Harclean of the 
NT (see below, §§ 30, 61), editions which were furnished with 
marginal variants and other critical apparatus. 


The Peshitta is extant in many MSS, a few of which 
are as old as the fifth century. All of them, however, 
represent the same type of text as is found in the 
modern editions. It was first printed by Widmanstad 
{Vienna, 1555). The best edition of the Gospels is 
the Tetraeuangelium published by (the late) P. E. 
Pusey and G. H. Gwilliam (Oxford, 1901). A small 
American edition of the NT in the Nestorian character 
{New York, 1886, etc.) gives an excellent text in a very 
handy form. Following the notation of Westeott and 
Hort, I shall speak of the Peshitta as Syriac Vulgate. 

(ii.) 'I'he Diatessaron , a harmony of the Four Gospels 
composed by Tatian the pupil of Justin Martyr, at one 
24 Dia ^ me to °k the place of the separate Four 
. * Gospels in the public services of the 

essaron. Syriac-speaking church. Put a vigorous 
effort to get rid of it was made by the bishops during 
the first half of the fifth century, and in consequence 
of this no copy of the Syriae Diatessaron is now 
known to survive. 

Our main extant authority for the text of the Syriac 
Diatessaron is the Commentary of Ephraim 1 (t373). 
This work is no longer extant in Syriac, but is known to 
us through an Armenian translation. A few express 
quotations from the original work survive in some later 
Syriac commentaries on the Gospels, such as those of 
the Nestorian Isho’dad and the Jacobite Dionysius 
Barsalibi. A complete Arabic version of the Diates¬ 
saron, made early in the eleventh century, has been 
published by Ciasca from two MSS (Rome, t888); this 
was not made from the Diatessaron as Ephraim knew 
it, but from a later edition in which the text had been 
almost wholly assimilated to the text of the Peshitta. 1 2 
It is therefore nearly worthless for the study of the text 
of the Diatessaron, though valuable for determining the 
arrangement adopted by Tatian. 3 The Commentary of 
Ephraim is quoted by the pages of a Latin rendering of 
the Armenian, published in 1876 by G. Moesinger. 

(iii.) Another version of the Four Gospels, distinct 
from the Peshitta (or Syr. vg), was called Evangelion 
25 ‘Old e - ‘ Gospel of the Separ- 

. , ated (ones). 14 'I'he name obviously contains 

^ ’ a reference to the Diatessaron, which in 

contradistinction to it is also called in Syriac Evangelion 
da-MMuilltte, ‘Gospel of the Mixed. ’ The title ‘Sepa¬ 
rated Gospels ’ would be equally applicable to the Four 


1 Ephraim is often spoken o! as Ephrem Syrus , and as ‘ the 
Deacon of Edessa. ’ The Syriac form of the name is Afrem. 

2 It is worth notice that the textual history of the Diatessaron 
in the E. is largely paralleled by its history in the W., where it 
is extant in Cod. Fuldensis and its copies, the text being 
altogether assimilated to the Vulgate. But there are many 
indications that it had formerly existed with an ‘ Old Latin ’ 
text. In other words, the text of the Diatessaron, so far as we 
are able to trace it, was always in process of being assimilated 
to the prevalent local text of the Four Gospels. 

3 English translation by J. Hamlyn Hill, The Earliest Life 
of Christ (T. & T. Clark, 1894), and (direct from the Arabic) by 
H. W. Hogg in Ante-Nicene Christian Library , add. vol. pp. 
35*138 (T. &T. Clark, 1897). 

4 Perhaps ‘Gospel according to the Separated (Evangelists)’ 
is a nearer translation, the particle da being used for Kara in the 
Syriac titles of the Gospels. 
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Gospels as read in the Peshitta, and indeed the Peshitta 
is probably intended in the passage where Evangelion 
da-MPpharrHshe occurs in the canons of Rabbula. 1 On 
the other hand, the Sinaitic and the Nitrian MSS both 
call themselves by this name, and Barsalibi and Bar 
Bahlul the lexicographer expressly quote from the 
Evangelion da-MUpharrif she the reading ‘ Jesus Barab- 
bas 1 in Mt. 27 17, found in the Sinaitic MS. 2 

Two codices of the Evangelion da-MPpharrPshc are at 
present known to scholars, viz., the Sinai palimpsest 
(S s ), and the Nitrian MS used by Cureton (S c ). 
The Nitrian MS, now B. M. add. 14,451, came with 
the rest of the library of the Convent of S. Mary 
Deipara in 1842-7 to London, where its peculiar char¬ 
acter was shortly afterwards recognised by Cureton, 
then keeper of the Oriental MSS. His edition of the 
MS appeared in 1858, 3 and from him the version came 
to be known as the 4 Curetonian.’ The Sinai palimpsest 
was discovered at the Convent of S. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson of Cam¬ 
bridge in 1892, and transcribed in the following year 
by the late R. L. Bensly, J. Rendel Harris, and the 
present writer. 

Sc may be assigned to the middle of the fifth century. It 
contained the Gospels in the order Mt. Mk. Jn. Lk. ; but all 
that is now extant is Mt. 11-832 10 32-23 25 Mk. 16 17-20 Jn. 
1 1-42 3 6-7 37 14 10-12 16-18 21-23 26-29 Lk. 2 48-3 16 7 33-I6 12 17 
1-2444, or l ess than half of the whole. Ss is perhaps half a 

century older than Sc. It contained the Gospels in the usual 
order : Mt. Mk. Lk. Jn.; only about 450 verses (i.e., about one 
eighth of the whole) are now altogether missing ; but many words 
and lines are illegible. Most of the gaps in Cureton’s text can 
now in a measure be filled ; but for the history of the text the 
value of Ss lies less in those parts where it supplements Sc 
than in those where the two MSS run parallel. By a com¬ 
parison of these portions we are able to gain some idea of the 
range of variation found in the codices of the ‘ Old Syriac.’ 


Since the publication of Cureton’s Codex in 1858, a 
discussion has gone on as to the relative age of the 

26. Relation and the 

of three ‘ eshitta. lhe general opinion had 
formerly lx*m that the Peshitta, much 
in its present state, had existed ever since the earliest 
ages of the Syriac-speaking church. The defenders 
of that opinion rested their case upon the common 
reception of the Peshitta by all the sects into which 
Syriae Chistendom has been divided from the end 
of the fifth century, the exclusive use of the Peshitta by 
Syriac ecclesiastical writers, and the alleged conservatism 
of Orientals, 'I'he first of these arguments proves, 
indeed, what is universally acknowledged—that the 
Peshitta had already attained a position of exclusive 
authority by the latter part of the fifth century. But 
the publication of a mass of early Syriac works during 
the last fifty years has materially weakened the second 
argument. The decisive moment is the episcopate of 
Rabbula, bishop of Edessa from 41 1-435 a.D. From 
that time the NT quotations of Syriac writers are all 
influenced by the Peshitta, beginning with Isaac of 
Antioch (+460). But the quotations in Syriac writers 
earlier than Rabbula agree with the known peculiarities 
of the Diatessaron and the Ev. da-AIifpharrtshe. The 
text of the Diatessaron itself, as known to us from 
Ephraim’s Commentary and the few but express quota¬ 
tions of later writers, very closely resembled that of the 
Ev. da-Mdpharrifshe without being identical with it. 


1 The codices of the Psalter in the Peshitta bear the title 
‘ The Book of the Praises of David da-Mepharreshe. ’ May not 
the last word be taken to mean ‘ in separate (Psalms)’? 

2 The Evangelion da - J / ip ha rrish e could not have got its 
name in contradistinction to the Peshitta. The only piece of 
evidence which seems to suggest this unlikely conclusion is the 
above-quoted statement about Jesus Barabbas , which is repeated 
word for w-ord by Barsalibi and Bar Bahlul. Probably ? there¬ 
fore, they each took it from some older scholion, in which the 
‘ Old Syriac ’ was contrastedj not with the Syriac Vulgate, but 
with the Diatessaron. It is possible that Evangelion da- 
Mephat'reshi in Rabbula’s canons (Overbeck, 220 3) means any 
MS of the Four Gospels as opposed to a MS of the Diatessaron. 

3 It had been already in print for ten years. Three leaves of 
the codex found their w f ay to Berlin, and are now numbered 
Orient. Quart . 528 in the Royal Library. 
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The writings in which the Diatessaron or the Ev. da-Mephar - | 
resh$ are used include the Acts of Judas Thomas (3rd cent.), ! 
the Doctrine of A ddai (4th cent.), the Homilies of Aphraates 
(337-345), the genuine writings of Ephraim (+373), the writings 
of Cyrillona \ 400), the Syriac Doctrine of the Apostles 

published by Cureton (4th cent.). The Syriac translations of 
Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History and Theophania (made be¬ 
fore 411) also show the influence of the Ev . da-Mepharreshe, 
and even Jacob of Serug (6th cent.) follows the Diatessaron in 
his Homily on the Lord’s Prayer. 

The witness of Ephraim was long claimed for the Peshitta 
against the Ev. da-AIepharreshi on the authority of commen¬ 
taries and homilies which were printed as Ephraim’s in the 
Roman edition (1737-43), but on insufficient evidence. Ephraim’s 
genuine writings, which include more than 350 homilies, show 
no trace of distinctively Peshitta readings (F. C. Burkitt, S. 
Ephraim's Quotations from the Gospel, Cambridge, 1901). 

To Rabbula is due both the publication of the 
Peshitta and the suppression of the Diatessaron. At 
the beginning of his episcopate {411 a. d. ) 4 he trans¬ 
lated by the wisdom of God that was in him the NT 
from Greek into Syriac, because of its variations, 
accurately just as it was' (Life of Alar Rabbula , in 
Overbeck, 172 18^). And in his canons he ordered 
4 that in every church there should be a copy of the 
Ev. da-MApharrPshe, and that it should be read ’ (Over¬ 
beck, 220 3). When we consider that up to the time 
of Rabbula the Gospel quotations in Syriac works never 
exhibit the peculiarities of the Peshitta, whilst after the 
time of Rabbula they uniformly agree with it, there can 
be little doubt that the translation of the NT prepared 
by Rabbula was the Peshitta itself. 1 

The Peshitta is thus an edition of the Ev. da-Mtphar- 
rAshe, revised into closer conformity with the Greek, 
and published by authority with a view of superseding 
both the Diatessaron and the then current Syriac texts 
of the Four Gospels. 

The method by which the new edition was propagated 
may be learnt from Theodoret, bishop of the adjoining 
see of Cyrrhus, who 4 swept up more than two hundred 
copies of the Diatessaron in the churches of his diocese 
and introduced the Four Gospels in their place’ (quoted 
in Wright’s Syriac Literature , 9). The older forms 
of the Ev. da-AIifpharrdshe seem throughout the fourth 
century to have been much less used than the Diates¬ 
saron, so that when the Peshitta was substituted for the 
Diatessaron in the public services, it practically had no 
rivals. Neither S s nor S c show any signs of having 
been prepared for church use. In a word, the Diates¬ 
saron was condemned ; the Ev. da-AHpharrAshb was 
antiquated. 

The internal character of the Peshitta, as compared 
with that of the Ev. da-Mepharreshe confirms the view 
of their relation to one another which has been given 
above. 

1. The style of the Ev. da-MdpharrPshe gives an 
impression of great age. All the later Syriac versions, 
such as the Harclean, are marked by excessive literal¬ 
ness ; but the Ev. da-AIApharrAshe is less conventional 
and more idiomatic than the Peshitta. Certain particles 
also and idioms are found in the Ev. da-ARpharrPshe j 
whieh are avoided in the Peshitta and later Syriac 
writings. 2 

2. The subscriptions at the end of each Gospel in 
the Ev. da-MSpharrtske contain no more than 4 Here 
endeth the Gospel of Mark ,’ or 4 of Luke ,’ as the case 
may be. But to render EwryyAtoi' Kara M. more 
exactly the Peshitta has 4 The [holy] Gospel , the preach¬ 
ing of A/J Moreover, it is added in almost all codices 
of the Peshitta that Matthew composed his Gospel 4 in 
Hebreio in Palestine,' Mark 4 in Latin at Rome,' Luke 
4 in Greek at Alexandria the Great,' and John 1 in 
Greek at Ephesus.' Similar statements are found in 
some Greek MSS of the Gospels. This peculiar render - 

1 See F. C. Burkitt, S. Ephraim's Quotations , 57. 

2 Such are the occasional use of the copula to introduce the 
apodosis of a conditional sentence ( e.g ., Lk. 12457c Ss Sc) and 
the occurrence of the word 'odh, ‘forsooth,’ which is met with 
only in the oldest Syriac literature and has been consistently 
expunged in Sc by a corrector. 
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ing of Kara, and the insertion of these pseudo-biblio¬ 
graphical notices, when contrasted with the simplicity 
of the Ev. da-AIPpharrAshe, are by themselves enough 
to stamp the Peshitta as a later recension. 

3. Although S s and S e usually agree closely with 
one another against the Peshitta text, and sometimes 
even stand alone together against all other critical 
authorities, they often differ in important readings. 1 
But the MSS of the Peshitta hardly vary except in ortho¬ 
graphical matters and other trifles. It is difficult to re¬ 
concile this fact with the priority of the Peshitta. If the 
two versions had existed side by side during the third 
century, it is not easy to see why the codices of the Ev. 
da-AIPpharrdshe should have been honoured by revision 
from the Greek, whilst the codices of the Peshitta were 
untouched. 

The Peshitta has too many points of resemblance 
to the Ev. da-M?pharresh 2 to be considered an in¬ 
dependent translation from the Greek. We must 
therefore regard the Peshitta as a revision of the 
previously existing Ev. da -. 1 lepha rrttsh e , just as the 
Latin Vulgate was a revision of an Old Latin text. 
For that reason Westeott and Hort quote the Peshitta 
as Syr.vg. The agreement of S s and S c may be 
conveniently indicated by Syr.vt. or the 4 Old Syriac.’ 

The Greek text of the Antiochian revision (see §§ 
7, 9) is usually followed by the Peshitta, where it 
differs from the Old Syriae ; but to this rule there are 
some exceptions (e.g., Mt. 11 19 22 13 Jn. 118). The 
revision of the Syriac NT was therefore made from a 
Greek MS such as Cod. Ephraemi (C) which retained 
some non-Antiochian readings in the midst of a funda¬ 
mentally Antiochian text. It will be remembered that 
Rabbula was the friend of Cyril of Alexandria, in whose 
quotations much the same state of things is found. At 
the same time there are readings in Syr.vg which 
definitely reflect the local Antiochian tradition (e.g. , the 
punctuation of Jn. 527 f ). 

The only theory to account for the textual facts which has 
been advanced by defenders of the priority of Syr.vg to the 
Ev. da-Mepharreshe is that, on the suppression of the Diates¬ 
saron, a sudden demand may have arisen for copies of the Four 
Gospels. Scribes would then have made imperfect copies, full 
of phrases taken from Tatian’s Harmony, two of which survive 
in Ss and Sc. This theory accounts for the marked resemblance 
of the Ev. da-Mepharreshe to the Diatessaron on the one hand, 
and to the Peshitta on the other. It does not account, however, 
for the numerous instances where Ss and Sc (or one of them) 
have a reading which is neither that of the Diatessaron nor of the 
Peshitta. Thus in Lk. 17 21 (‘ the kingdom of God is er-ros 
v/ioiv ’) the Peshitta has within you, the 1 )iatessaron lias in your 
heart , but Ss and Sc have among you. Other notable instances 
are Mk. 10 50 Lk. 4 29. 

No hypothesis about the origin and mutual relations of early 
Syriac texts can stand, which does not account for the crucial 
fact that Mk. ends at 1 *»8 in Ss, although the ‘last twelve 
verses ’ are found in the Diatessaron as well as in the Peshitta. 

Of our two codices of Syr.vt S s is in every respect a 
better text than S c . The discovery of S s has justified 
Hort’s conjecture that S c represents a form of the Old 
Syriac whieh has suffered 4 irregular revision ’ from the 
Greek. 2 The best evidence for this is afforded by the 
presence in S c of several conflate readings (e.g. , Mt. fn8 
j Jn. 424). 

T he fact of this revision once established, it is reason- 
! able to assign to the reviser the many passages where 
words and verses which are absent from S s have 
been added in S c . Thus the episode of the bloody 
1 sweat, the missing clauses of the Lord’s Prayer in 
Lk., the long interpolation after Mt. 20 28, and the 
verse Mt. 21 44, are all found in S c , though absent from 
Ss- The process of revision, however, was by no means 
thorough, for S c agrees with S s in omitting Mt. 162 3 
1721 18 n Jn. 53 4, etc. 3 

1 The most striking instance is [Mk. 1169-20, which is read by 
Sc but omitted by Ss. 

2 Hort, 118. 

3 Jn Lk. 10 41 42 Ss has the shorter reading found also in all 
genuine Old Latin texts, viz., 4 Martha, Martha. Mary has 
chosen the better part,’ etc., omitting the yap after ‘Mary’ in 
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It might have been suspected that Ss had been corrected to a 
Greek text such as that of B by the excision of all these passages. 
But this suspicion is shown to be groundless by the fact that Ss 
contains several interpolations (notably one at the end of Lk. 
23 4?) which are especially characteristic of the Old Syriac, 
though found in no Greek MS. Had the passages which are 
wanting in Ss been deliberately expunged owing to their absence 
from certain Greek MSS, these other passages would have been 
rejected along with the rest. 

The crucial problem in the history of the Old Syriac 


is its relation to the Diatessaron. There are two views 
i ,. conceivable. 

f ‘ Old S’ * 1 * Thal the Di ‘^essaron was the 
°r , y*' original form in which the Gospel was 
to latess. c i rcu i a ted in Syriac, and that the 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshe (Syr. vt) was a later trans¬ 
lation from the Greek ; but the translation was much 


influenced by the text of the already existing Syriac 
Diatessaron. 

2. That Syr.vt was the original form of the Gospel 
in Syriac ; and that the Diatessaron was an independent 
work, originally composed in Greek (or Latin), but 
translated into Syriac as far as possible in the wording 
of Syr.vt, which it eventually superseded for church use. 

A third theory, that the Diatessaron was a purely 
Syriac work, later than Syr.vt and compiled exclusively 
from it, can no longer be held since the discovery of the 
Sinai palimpsest. 

The Diatessaron undoubtedly contained extracts from the 
‘last twelve verses’ of Mk., 1 which .are absent from Ss and 
therefore from the earliest form of the Evangelion da-Mephar - 
reshi. If the Diatessaron had been entirely based upon 
Syr.vt, we should have to assume that Syr.vt had been already 
revised by 170-180 a.d., the date of Tatian’s return to the East. 
Besides, the theory that the Diatessaron was a Syriac work fails 
to account for the Latin Codex Fnldensis and allied documents. 


An adequate discussion of the other two theories 
would far exceed the limits of this article, although it 
~ . depends upon the conclusion reached 

8. Gone u- w i 1( , t j ler we are to p] ace the Old Syriae in 
Sion. t] ie middle or end of the second century. 
It must suffice to say here, that the scanty historical 
notices of the early Syriac-speaking church contain 
nothing contrary to the first view (viz., that the 
Diatessaron preceded the Evangelion da-Mepharreshe) 
and much that confirms it . 2 

On this hypothesis we may conjeeturally date the Ev. 
da-Mepharreshe about 200 A.n. and connect it with the 
mission of Pal fit, who was ordained bishop of Edessa by 
Serapion of Antioch. 

The arguments in favour of the second view are chiefly 
based on the text of S s . Some of the readings character¬ 
istic of that MS are quite contrary in tendency to what 
we otherwise know of Syriac Christianity, and that such 
a text should exist at all is a remarkable testimony to 
the essential faithfulness of the translator to the Greek 
text before him. The Diatessaron much nearer reflects 
the tendencies of the time. In fact, some things which 
we know to have stood in the Diatessaron almost read 
like a deliberate protest against the text of Syr.vt as 
represented by the Sinai palimpsest. 

Tatian held Encratite views, and it accords with them that he 
left out the genealogies from the Diatessaron, and that Joseph 
is never called husband of Mary. This course is also followed 
in Sc (except so far as concerns the genealogies), and it harmonises 
with all we know of the Syriac-speaking church in the third 
century. But in Ss this tendency is altogether absent, to such 
an extent that the last clause of Mt. 1 16 is rendered ‘ Joseph, to 
whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus which is 
called Christ .’ 3 Certain statements in Aphraates’ Homily on 


v. 42, as well as the words about the ‘ something necessary’ in 
v. 42. In Sc the missing words, are supplied to v. 41 ; but no 
particle is added after ‘Mary’ in v. 42, and thus the reviser’s 
nand is betrayed. 

1 The same mosaic of Mt. 28 Mk. 16 and Lk. 24 is found in 
fuld as in the Arabic Diatessaron. Aphraates 120 mentions 

Christ’s session at the right hand of the Father (Mk. 10 19) 
immediately after quoting Mt. 2820. 

2 The public reading of the Diatessaron at Edessa in early 
times to the apparent exclusion of the Four Gospels, is implied 
in the Doctrine of Addai 36. For the date and historical 
value of this work, see L. J. Tixeront, Les Origines de lEglise 
d' Edesse, esp. 12 o f. 

3 [On the text of this verse cp Mary, § 13(a).] 


the Genealogy of our Lord, and some comments preserved by 
BarsalibIon Mt. 1 16 prove that these readings of Ss are not mere 
peculiarities of an isolated MS. On the other hand, Sc through¬ 
out the whole of the first chapter of Matthew’s gospel presents 
a corrected text (except I it. 1 20, * to thee ’). The attempt which 
has been made to represent Ss as an heretical codex rests on no 
sure foundation, and the natural inference is that Syr.vt in its 
original form was characterised by a primitive innocence of 
offence in this matter (see Lk .2 48). 

The arguments which go to prove that the Ar¬ 
menian and /Ethiopic versions were originally made 
from the Old Syriac are indicated elsewhere (see § 36). 
It may be remarked that there is nothing to connect 
these versions with the Diatessaron. But if, as seems 
most probable, they were made from the Evangelidn 
da-Mepharreshe , this circumstance affords another proof 
of its antiquity. If the Evangelidn da-Mepharreshe were 
a novelty, hardly holding its own against the ancient 
and popular Diatessaron, it would scarcely have been 
chosen in preference to the Diatessaron for missionary 
translations. 

On the first publication of Sc in 1858, Cureton brought 
forward arguments to prove that the Gospel of Mt. in Sc 
represented the original ‘ Hebrew ’ Gospel whilst the other 
Gospels were mere translations from the Greek. This wild 
theory found few defenders and is almost forgotten. But it 
was based on a perception that there is a difference of style 
between the various Gospels in the Ev. da-Mepharresht. 
Lately Dr. A. Hjelt has collected the indications which show 
that the translation of the four Gospels does not come from 
1 the same hand, Mt. being the earliest and Lk. the latest to he 
rendered into Syriac ( Die altsyriscke Evangelieniibersetzung, 

, Leipsic, 1901). The theory is attractive and may very well 
rest upon a basis of fact; at the same time too much stress 
should not be laid upon irregularity of rendering as a proof of 
composite authorship. Only those who have tried to make a 
pedantically consistent translation of the Gospels can realise 
j with what difficulty consistency is attained. 

No MS of the Old Syriac version of Acts or of the 
Pauline epistles is known to have survived. That the 
A . , Peshitta is not the original form of the 

*E ** tl ana ^ r * ac version ln these books also is 
* P * proved by the quotations in Aphraates, 
and from the commentaries of Ephraim. These com¬ 
mentaries are preserved only in the ancient Armenian 
translation, having no doubt fallen out of favour when 
, the text on which they were based had been superseded 
by the Peshitta. In using these commentaries great 
care is necessary, as the biblical text appears sometimes 
to have been assimilated to the Armenian Vulgate. The 
quotations of Aphraates from the Pauline epistles are 
many ; but those from Acts unfortunately cover only 
five verses. 

The almost complete loss of the Old Syriac version, except 
for the Gospels, causes a serious gap in the apparatus of critical 
authorities for the text of the NT. It can be to some little 
extent supplied from the Armenian. Readings of the Armenian 
Vulgate which differ from the ordinary Greek text, especially 
if they are supported by the Peshitta, may be considered with 
some confidence to have been derived from the lost Old Syriac. 

The Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse formed no 
part of the Old Syriac version. 1 In the Peshitta this 
defect is partially supplied by a translation of James. 
1 Peter and 1 John, in agreement with the usage of 
Antioch as represented by Chrysostom ; but to this day 
the Syriac Vulgate does not include the Apocalypse or 
the minor Catholic epistles. 

The Peshitta was firmly established for ecclesiastical 
use in the Syriae-speaking church at the time of the 
_ , Xestorian schism, and has continued to be 

^ ? er exclusively used by the Xestorian com- 

^T iaC munity. Among the Jacobites (or Mono¬ 
versions. ph vs j te branch of the Syrians), however, two 
successive attempts were made to render into Syriac the 
full canon and the current text of the later Greek-speak¬ 
ing churches. 

What appears to have been a revision of the XT 

1 Addai 46 ; ‘ The Law and the Prophets and the Gospel 
. . . and the Epistles of Paul . . . and the Acts of the twelve 
Apostles — these writings shall ye read in the churches of Christ, 
and besides these ye shall read nothing else.’ Neither in 
Aphraates nor in the genuine works of Ephraim are there 
any quotations from Apoc. or Cath. epp. 
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Peshitta, supplemented by those books of the Greek 
canon which were lacking in Syriac, was made in 508 
A. d. for Philo.xenus, bishop of Mabbog. 

Whether any part of this revision of the Peshitta survives is 
doubtful : 1 but there is good reason to believe that the supple¬ 
mental version of 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude, which was 
first published by E. Pococke in 1630, and is generally bound up 
with modern editions of the Peshitta, belongs to the original 
Philoxenian. A MS of the Apocalypse in the same version has 
been discovered by Gwynn, who has published the text with 
full Prolegomena and critical notes (Dublin, 1897). 

In the year 616 Thomas of Heraclea (Harkel), bishop 
of Mabbog, made at Alexandria an elaborate revision of 
the Philoxenian which still survives in several MSS and 
is called the Harclean Version. It was edited by Joseph 
White at Oxford in 1778-1803 from a slightly imperfect 
MS ; but the missing portion of Hebrews was at length 
supplied from a Cambridge codex by Bensly in 1889. 
It is not improbable that the version of the Apocalypse 
published in 1627 by De Dieu, and now commonly 
printed with the Peshitta, is a part of the work of Thomas 
of Heraclea. 

The text of the Harclean version is remarkable for its excessive 
literalness, 2 and for the critical notes with which it is furnished. 
These notes contain the various readings of two (or three) Greek 
MSS collated by Thomas at Alexandria. In Acts these notes 
are of real importance, as one of the MSS must have contained 
a ‘ Western ’ text much like that of Codex Bezse. The text of the 
Harclean version itself, as distinguished from these alternative 
or additional readings, is almost invariably that of the later 
Greek MSS. 


The Syriac versions hitherto described have all been 
in the 'classical’ Edessene idiom. It is customary 
poi +' * also to reckon under ' Syriac Versions ’ 
es lman ^ surv j v j n g biblical fragments in the 
version. « Palestinian ' dialect. 

The Aramaic language is divided into two branches, 
the classical Edessene being the main example of the 
Eastern Aramaic, whilst Palmyrene and the various types 
of Jewish Aramaic (including Samaritan) belong to the 
Western branch. The dialect in which the Christian 
version described in this section is written is a variety 
of the Western Aramaic, almost identical with that of 
the later Galikean Jews. 3 Its linguistic interest, there¬ 
fore, is very great, for although it is a somewhat literal 
translation from the Greek, the language in which it is 
written comes nearest of all known Christian dialects to 


that spoken by Jesus and the apostles. See Aramaic, 
§ 7 (col. 283). 

The surviving documents can be traced to three 
sources: (t) the Malkite convent of S. Elias on the 
Black Mountain in the district of the Dux near Antioch ; 4 
(2) the convent of S. Catherine on Mt. Sinai; (3) a 
community, or communities, ofMalkites settled in Egypt. 

The MSS included under (1) appear to have been bought for 
the convent of S. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian desert in the 
thirteenth century, after the sack of Antioch by Bibars the 
Mameluke Sultan. They include the Vatican lectionary and 
the London fragments published by Land. The S. Petersburg 
fragments published by Land, which were brought by Tischendorf 
from the East, are almost certainly to be added to the MSS of 
class (2). Those of class (3) include the book of occasional offices 
now at the British Museum (Or. 4951), the Praxapostolos edited 
by Mrs. Lewis, and the fragments from the Cairo Geniza now in 
the Bodleian and the Cambridge University library. 

For the Gospels we have fragments of four continuous 
codices :— 

1. Land’s Petropolitanus antiquior (7th cent.) : 2. Land’s 
Petropolitanus recentior (8th cent.), two leaves of which 


1 See Wiseman, Horee Syriacee, 178 n. 

2 The same torturing of the Syriac idiom in order to express 
every particle of the Greek is found in the contemporary 
translation of the Hexaplar text of the LXX by Paul of Telia 
(see § 61). 

3 Dalman, Gram, des Jiid.-Palast. Aramdisch, 33-40. The 
only locality in Palestine with which any of our documents can 
be^definitely connected is ‘ADid, a small town in lat. 3-2°, long. 
35 0 , almost equally distant from Jaffa, Nablus, and Jerusalem — 
*.<?., not far from the frontier between Judaea and Samaritan 
territoiy. 

4 The Malkites (or ‘ King’s Party ’) are those Oriental Christians 
who did not become Monophysites or Nestorians, but remained 
in communion with Constantinople. The district of the Dux (to 
Aov£) is mentioned by Anna Comnena {Alexias, 13 12). 
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appear to be still at Sinai in Cod. I her. 32 3. One leaf of 

B.M. Add. 14,450, published by Land(8th cent.); 4. Fragments 
of Mt. and Lk. from B.M. Add. 14,664, published by Land 
(nth cent.). Besides these there are three complete Gospel 
lectionaries, one at the Vatican and two at Sinai, besides 
fragments of at least two others at Sinai and London, all dating 
from the eleventh century. The Vatican lectionary (Vat. Syr. 
xix) has been well edited by Lagarde {livangeliarium Hierosoly- 
mitanum , 1892). The Sinai lectionaries, together with the 
readings of the Vatican lectionary, were edited by Mrs. Lewis 
and Mrs. Gibson in i8gp. 

The rest of the NT is but imperfectly preserved. The very 
ancient Bodleian fragments of the Pauline epistles have been 
edited by G. H. Gwilliam {Oxford, 1893-6), and a small frag¬ 
ment of Galatians from Sinai by J. R. Harris. Land has edited 
Acts 146-13 from an ancient lectionary (see §62). In 1895 
Mrs. Lewis bought in Cairo a late MS (V 12th cent.) containing 
lections from all parts of the Bible except the Gospels, and in 
conjunction with Mrs. Gibson and Dr. Nestle published the text 
in 1897 as Studia Sinaitica, <>. The lections differ from those 
in Land’s much older lectionary, and Mrs. Lewis’ MS is dis¬ 
tinctly stated not to have come from Sinai. 1 1 may have belonged 
to the same community that owned the very late MS of the 
Liturgy of the Nile, edited by G. Margoliouth (JRAS, Oct. 
1896). This Liturgy contains a lesson from Acts 10 ; but the 
text is nothing more than an adaptation of the Peshitta to the 
Palestinian dialect. 

The Palestinian documents exhibit a mixed text. 
The influence of the Peshitta is often apparent ; but in 
the main the Greek is closely followed, so that even 
such Semitic names as Ti?crous and 'Zifunv are transliter¬ 
ated Isos and Simon , not YeshCi (or Is ho') and Shirnon. 
The syntax, moreover, is so much assimilated to the 
Greek as to render the Palestinian version a very unsafe 
guide in the reconstruction of the original Aramaic of 
Gospel phrases. 

The origin of this curious literature is still obscure ; 
but the present writer has given reasons for connecting 
it with the efforts made by Justinian in the sixth 
century to extirpate the Samaritan religion and by 
Heraclius early in the seventh century to harass the 
Jews. An earlier date than the sixth century is not 
suggested either by the general course of history or 
by the character of the surviving documents. F. C. 
Burkitt’s art. in Journ. of Th. Studies, 2 183 ff ., con¬ 
tains a full bibliography of the Christian Palestinian 
literature. 


III. Coptic and other Versions 


Egypt is the stronghold of 4 non-Western ’ texts. The 

32 Co tic determination of the age of the Egyptian 

, . £. versions is therefore a problem of con- 

translation r , , . . 

siderable interest for the general history 

of the text of the XT. 


date. 


In Egypt 1 the progress of Christianity was for a long 
time confined within the limits of a single city, which 
was itself a foreign colony ; and till the close of the 
second century the predecessors of Demetrius 2 were the 
only prelates of the Egyptian church. Three bishops 
were consecrated by the hands of Demetrius, and the 
number was increased to twenty by his successor 
Heracles. The body of the natives, a people dis¬ 
tinguished by sullen inflexibility of temper, entertained 
the new doctrine with coldness and reluctance ; and 
even in the time of Origen it was rare to meet with an 
Egyptian who had surmounted his early prejudices in 
favour of the sacred animals of his country. As soon, 
indeed, as Christianity ascended the throne, the zeal of 
those barbarians obeyed the prevailing impulsion ; the 
cities of Egypt were filled with bishops, and the deserts 
of Thebais swarmed with hermits.’ 3 The date here 
assigned for the spread of Christianity in the country is 
borne out by the Life of S. Pachomius (§ 1), which 
puts the repentance of the nations as coming to pass 
after the persecutions of Diocletian and Maxiniin. 
Pachomius, the founder of organised monastic life, born 


1 The Sinai leaves are published in Mrs. Lewis’s Cat. of 
Syriac MSS, App. pp. 118-120. They exactly agree in size and 
character with the leaves of Land’s Petropolitanus recentior. 

2 Bishop of Alexandria, 189-233 a.d. 

3 Bury’s Gibbon, 26 o, following Emychius {Annal. 1 333) and 
Orig. Cels. 1 757. 
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in 285, was converted early in the fourth century, and 
established the Talxmnitic monastery in Upper Egypt 
in 322. Such a community could not long be without 
the Scriptures in the vernacular, so that the earliest 
version in Egyptian cannot be later than the first quarter 
of the fourth century. 

There is very little reason for placing it much earlier. 
The notices in Eus. IIE G41 of the ‘ Egyptian ' Alex¬ 
andrians who suffered during the Decian persecution 
contain nothing to indicate that they formed a separate 
community, with a translated Bible an^l Liturgy. The 
Life of S. Antony is generally quoted as implying the 
existence of a Coptic version in the third century ; but 
it is not easy to say how much may be built upon the 
details of the early part of Antony's career, as related 
by his biographer. 1 The evidence of the Pistis Sophia 
also is indecisive as to date. The Pislis Sophia is a 
Gnostic work of the latter half of the third century, 2 
which survives in a very ancient Sahidic MS. 3 Most of 
the allusions in it to the Old and New Testaments are 
loose and paraphrastic. But several of the Psalms are 
quoted by number in full, almost word for word with the 
Sahidic version. We cannot, however, certainly infer 
from this that Sahidic is the original language of the 
book. The Sahidic version must be older than the 
Pistis Sophia as we have it ; but the Psalms in question, 
which are all put into the mouths of the various apostles 
to illustrate the Gnostic teaching of Jesus, may have been 
added by the Sahidic translator with the view of com¬ 
mending the book to orthodox readers ; their strict 1 
fidelity to the biblical text shows quite a different spirit ! 
from the free invention of the rest of the book. 

As many as five or six Coptic dialects have been 
distinguished by modern scholars ; but from the point 
Th V]ew °f textual criticism the Coptic 

. ree versions fall into three divisions: — the 
versions. ^ a f l ui Ci the Fayyumic , and the Pohairic. 
The Sahidic (Sa'idic) is the version of Upper Egypt (in 
Arabic es-Said) ; it was formerly sometimes called the 
Thebaic version. The Eavyumie version, formerly 
called ‘ Bashmuric,' is represented chiefly by documents 
coming from the Fnyyum ; to this version belong also 
the biblical fragments in the 4 Middle Egyptian ' 
dialect, as in text they agree with the Fayyumic, 
whatever the relation between the dialects may be. 
The fragment of a very ancient MS of the Catholic 
epp. in the ‘ Akhmimic' dialect must be reckoned 
among Sahidic authorities for a similar reason. Some 
of the more ancient Sahidic MSS are Graeco-Egyptian 
bilinguals, the Greek occupying the page on the left 
hand of the open book. 

The version now in ecclesiastical use among all the 
Copts, or Christian Egyptians, is called by scholars 
the 4 Bohairic.’ This version was formerly named 
‘Coptic' and 4 Memphitic'; but the latter term is now 
known to be inaccurate, whilst ‘ Coptic ’ is equally 
applicable to Sahidic or any other Egyptian dialect. 
The term Bohairic comes from the Coptic Grammar of 
Athanasius, Bishop of Cos (AT/) in theThebaid during the 
eleventh century. Athanasius recognised three dialects, 
viz. , ‘Cairene Coptic, which is also that of Upper 

1 Antony died at an advanced age in 356. The received 
date of hi? birth, viz. 250 A.n., appears to depend upon the 
fact that shortly before his death he claimed to be 105 years 
old, but such statements from the mouth of illiterate men are 
rarely to be trusted. S. Antony could neither read nor write, 
and could not speak Greek. ‘ My book,’ he is reported to have 
said, 4 my hook is the Book of Nalure (rj <f>v<rLS tu)V yeyovoTtoi'), 
and that is present whenever I wish to read the words of God ’ 
(Evagrius, ap. Migne, 40 1249). . The statements in the Life of 
S. Antony (§§ 2 and 3), even if we accept the details of the 
story, imply no more than lhal hvo isolated sayings of Jesus 
were forcibly brought to S. Antony’s mind, and upon these he 
built his whole theological system. Many illiterate Roman 
Catholics, who may have never heard the Gospels except in 
Latin, know that Christ said 4 Sell that thou hast and give to 
the poor,’ and ‘ Be not anxious for your life.’ 

2 See Harnack, TU vii. ; Am6lineau, Pistis Sophia. 

3 Both Harnack and Am^lineau hold that Greek was the 1 
original language of the Pistis Sophia. 
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1 Egypt ; Bohairic Coptic, w r hich is named from the 
Bohaira ; and Bushmuric Coptic, which is named from 
the Bushmur.’ 1 The Bushmuric dialect had already 
died out in the time of Athanasius, and it does not 
appear that the Bible had ever been translated into it. 
The ‘Bohaira’ (i.c. , ‘Lake’) is not, as is sometimes 
stated, the Arabic for Lower Egypt (cl - ll'ajh el-Bahri) 
or for the Egyptian sea-coast; it is a district near 
Alexandria between Lake Marcotis and the \V. arm of 
the Nile. 2 The Bohairic version is therefore almost 
certainly of Alexandrian origin. The dialect in which 
it is written became, later, the ecclesiastical language 
of Cairo ; but this change occurred only after Coptic 
had ceased to be the speech of the people in Lower 
Egypt, and it was probably caused by the removal of 
the Coptic patriarch from Alexandria to Cairo. 

The earliest surviving codices of the Bohairic NT of 
which the date is known with certainty are of the 
twelfth century, though some fragments are probably as 
early as the ninth. 3 They are often accompanied by an 
Arabic translation ; but there is no instance of a Grmco- 
Bohairic MS. All appear to present the same type of 
text, the chief variation being the presence or absence 
of certain interpolations derived from the great vulgates 
of the East— i. e ., the ‘Antiochian’ Greek text and the 
Peshitta. 4 

The Bohairic version was known in Europe for a 
considerable period before any form of the Sahidic. It 
. f was long assumed to have been the 

_ ' . ? , earliest version of the NT in any 

ana Egyptian dialect, and this opinion is still 
bamaic. maintained—^., by A. C. Headlam 
in the fourth edition of Scrivener's ‘ Introduction. ' Many 
scholars, however, consider the Bohairic to be an 
altogether later recension. The most thoroughgoing 
exponent of this view is Guidi, whose argument in the 
Nachrichten von der K. ties, der Wissenschaftcn , 
Gottingen, 1889, pp. 49-52, is reproduced in the 
following paragraphs. 

Guidi considers that the use of the various Coptic 
dialects as literary languages was in great part a re¬ 
action against the foreign Greek element. The true 
Egyptians hated foreigners and Alexandrians, and the 
diffusion of Christianity would be favoured rather than 
retarded by the dislike of the Imperial Roman authority 
which was persecuting it. 5 We may add that this 
dislike did not cease when the Empire became 
Christian. When the Emperors were Arian, Egypt 
was Orthodox ; when the Emperors became Orthodox, 
Egypt became Monophysite. 

The foreign and Greek element was comparatively 
strong in Lower and Middle Egypt; but in Upper 
Egypt it was weaker, and so the native Egyptian 
characteristics made their presence felt more quickly 
there in any new movement. Hence it is that the first 
beginnings of Coptic literature are found in Upper > 
Egypt (where also, for analogous reasons, Coptic 
maintained itself as a living language longer than in the 
Delta). These early products of Egyptian Christianity, 
whether originals or translations, contain a purely 
Egyptian element. Such, for example, are the Pistis 
Sophia , the Bruce papyrus, and other Gnostic writings, 
all of which show traces of the ancient beliefs and 

1 The original Arabic text is given hy Quairem&re, 
Recherches , 21. A later form of Athanasius’ statement is 
given by Stern, Z.f. sEg. Sprache, 10 23 (1878), in which the 
Bohairic is claimed as the Cairene dialect, and the Sahidic is 
said not to be current N. of Minieh. El-Bushnr&r^ not Bashmfir 
is the Arabic name of a district near Damietta (Yakut I034). 

2 The modern Behlra (Yakut 1 514). 

3 In Lord Crawford’s Catena (Parham MS 102), edited by 
Lagarde, the exposition is translated from Greek writers ; but 
the Gospel text is that of the Bohairic version. This MS is 
dated 888 A.D. A facsimile is given in Kenyon’s Introduction. 

4 See the passages in square brackets in Lagarde, Die I’ier 
Evangelien arabisch (1864), and the critical notes which belong 
to them. 

5 Diocletian’s action in Egypt was not directed agamst the 
Christians alone (cp Gibbon, 1 363-365). 
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superstitions of heathen Egypt. The school of thought 
represented by these writings is quite out of touch with 
the orthodox Christianity of the Greek church of 
Alexandria, and would not long be content to have the , 
Scriptures only in Greek. Thus the Sahidic version is 
probably of considerable antiquity ; it can be traced 
back, as we have seen, to the early part of the fourth | 
century. 

To allow the national Coptic element to come to the I 
front in Lower Egypt, where it was less powerful than 
in Upper Egypt and where the centre of government 
and of the church was situated, required a longer interval 
of time. In the end, however, it was remarkably 
helped by the Monophysite heresy. Jt is well known 
that after the death of the Emperor Anastasius (518 A. D.) 
and the repression of the heresy in Syria, Egypt became 
the true home of Monophysitism. From that time 
Egyptian Christianity detached itself more and more 
from Byzantine Christianity and the Greek church, and 
under these changed conditions there grew up a new 
Coptic literature written in Bohairic (the Coptic dialect 
spoken in the neighbourhood of Alexandria), comprising 1 
translations of the Bible from the Greek and of many 
other writings. It was probably at the same period that 
popular Egyptian legends, such as the death of Joseph, 
were adapted into Bohairic from the Sahidic. 1 

Coptic is generally supposed to have become a 
literary language somewhat earlier; but that is not 
supported by historical evidence, nor can it be proved 
from the documents we possess. These show 11s that 
down to the sixth or the. seventh century the official 
written language of Egypt was Greek. With this 
accords the fact that the most ancient writings connected 
with Egyptian Christianity—the original of the Bruce 
papyrus, the Life of S. Macarius, the Rules of S. 
Pachoinius, etc.—were all in Greek. Antony did not 
know Greek ; yet the Coptic letters attributed to him 
and published by Mingarelli (pp. 198, 201) are trans¬ 
lated from the Greek. 2 

An additional reason for assigning a late date to the 
Bohairic version and literature is the rapid decay both 
of the Coptic language and of Christianity in Lower 
Egypt after the Arab invasion. By the tenth century 
Coptic was almost as dead a language in the Delta as 
Greek (see Schwartze, Copt. Gra?n. to), though as 
late as the time of Makrizi, in the fifteenth century, the 
Sahidic dialect was still used in Upper Egypt. The 
entire absence of native exegctical literature is also in¬ 
consistent with the assumed antiquity of the Bohairic. 

In Lagarde’s Catena more than thirty 1 Fathers ’ are ! 
quoted—all Greek. Can one imagine (to take a 
parallel from another Eastern church) a Syriac Catena 1 
on the Gospels without one extract from Ephraim or 
Philoxenus or Jacob of Scriig? 

The three chief forms of the Egyptian NT—the 
Sahidic, the Fayyuinic, and the Bohairic, are not 
independent. A comparison of the 

6 ’ A . ree passages where all three forms are extant 

versions i Jr j nC r S to light three peculiarities of the 

compared. IJoh ° iric . 

1. Greater faithfulness to the Greek. The Bohairic 
contains a representation of nearly all the particles of | 
the original, which are often omitted by the other 1 
Egyptian versions ; it also often reverts to the Greek ! 
order of the words. 

2. A different choice of Greek words to be transliter¬ 

ated. The Bohairic is especially distinguished by 
vernacular renderings for abstract substantives. 
Perhaps words such as ttLcttis, cro<pla, B-ovcria, 

had acquired a heretical and ‘ Gnostic' signification. 

3. Where the Bohairic follows a different Greek 
reading from the others it is almost always a specifically 
' Alexandrian* reading. The textual character of the 
Bohairic thus fits in with the date assigned to it by 

l See F. Robinson, Coptic Apoc. Gospels , T. and S. 4 2, p. xvi 

3 Guidi, 51. 


Guidi. Its chief allies are Cod. Regius (L) of the 
Gospels, a MS probably written in Egypt in the eighth 
century, and among the Fathers not so much Clement 
and Origen as Cyril of Alexandria. 

In all this a close parallel is afforded by the Harclcan 
Syriac, itself the work of a Monophysite living near 
Alexandria at the beginning of the seventh century. 
The great difference between the general type of Greek 
text represented by the Bohairic and by the 1 larclean is 
due rather to the difference of their ancestry than to 
their final revision. 

The Fayyiimic version occupies a very peculiar 
position between the Sahidic and the Bohairic. In the 
Pauline epistles, indeed, the Bohairic separates itself so 
much from the other two as practically to become an 
independent version ; but in the Gospels the Fayyiimic 
stands much nearer the Bohairic. The general turn of 
the sentences and the Egyptian vocabulary are the same 
in both versions, though the Fayyiimic is careless of the 
connecting particles of the Greek, which here as else¬ 
where have been industriously supplied in the Bohairic, 
In essentials, therefore, the official Bohairic recension 
preserves in the Gospels an Egyptian text somewhat 
older than itself. Unfortunately, the date of the 
Fayyumic version is unknown, and its relation to the 
Sahidic obscure. 1 

The ‘ Antiochian * Greek text seems never to have 
influenced Egypt—at least not before the tenth century. 
Freedom from specifically Antiochian readings is a 
characteristic of all forms of the Egyptian NT. The 
relation of the Egyptian versions to the ‘ Western ’ text 
is more complicated. All Egyptian texts are pre¬ 
dominantly non - Western ; but a few very striking 
‘ Western ’ readings and interpolations are found in the 
Sahidic, 2 yet not as a rule those which were most widely 
spread in later texts. 3 In Acts also, there is in the 
Sahidic a decided * Western' element ; but it is by no 
means so large as that, for instance, of the margin of 
the Harclean Syriac. Blass (p. 29) puts the Sahidic 
among the numerous 1 mixed ’ texts of Acts, and it seems 
probable that it had this character from the beginning. 

Even more interest attaches to the many readings 
where the Sahidic supports X or B, or both, where these 
great MSS stand almost alone. 4 Here again, the 
version must faithfully have preserved its original form, 
as these readings are usually found also in the fragments 
of the Grasco-Sahidic bilinguals. 5 We learn, therefore, 
from the evidence of the Sahidic version that a text 
similar in essentials to that of N and B, though slightly 
more ‘ Western ’ in character, was current in Egypt 
about the beginning of the fourth century. 

The full Greek canon is represented both in the 
Sahidic and the Bohairic ; but the Apocalypse seems to 
have been regarded as non-canonical, and is never 
bound up in the MSS with the rest of the NT. Acts is 
placed after the Catholic epistles. 1 n the Pauline epistles, 
Hebrews follows 2 Thess. in Bohairic MSS ; but in the 
Sahidic and the Fayyumic it follows 2 Cor. 

1 A curious point of contact between Fayyiimic and Bohairic 
MSS is that the same contractions for ‘ Lord * and ‘ God * are 
found in both, whilst in Sahidic the words are always w'ritten out 
in full. 

2 Prominent among them is the interpolation about the great 
stone in Lk. 23 53, with which is connected the longer form of 
Lk. 24 1 2. The only non-Egyptian evidence for this reading is 
D c. 

3 Eg., ‘ Ninette' for the name of the rich man in Lk. 16 19 ; 
comp. ‘ ille Fineus diues' in de Pasch. Comp. 265, and 1 Finees 
inmisericordis diuitis ’ in Priscillian , 91. 

4 E g., Mt. 314(0111. ’Iomxj'j'jjs); Mt. 68 (add. o Beos). 

5 See, eg., Lk. 10 24 23 34*1 36 Jn. S57, in the fragments pub¬ 
lished by Amdineau (IV. et Extr. 34 ). It should be noticed that 
Grmco-Sahidic bilinguals are generally written with two columns 
T>n a page, the Greek occupying the whole of the verso and the 
Sahidic the recto , so that of the four columns visible at the open 
page, the two on the left are Greek, and the two on the right are 
Egyptian. The Greek and the Sahidic agree column for 
column, but not line for line, and the two sides of the codex now 
and then support different readings— eg., in Jn. 6 33, the Sahidic 
side of T reads 6 tov Beov with ND against its own Greek. 
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TEXT AND VERSIONS 

In an article of this kind it is almost impossible to indicate 
the printed texts of the NT in the various Egyptian dialects, 
which (apart from early editions, now antiquated) lie scattered 
in periodicals such as the Zeitschriftfur Aegyptische Sprache. 
Complete lists of editions and MSS will be found in Scrivener 
(4th ed. [by A. C. Headlam]), 2 106-123, 127-136, 140-144. For 
the official Bohairic by far the best edition is the Oxford text 
edited with translation and critical apparatus by G. H[orner], 
vol. \.f Gospels, 1898; vol. iii. Acts and Epistles (shortly). 

The first mention of an Armenian church dates from 
the episcopate of Dionysius of Alexandria (2.18-265), 

_ . * . concerning whom Eusebius relates that 

36. Armenian . . , * 

he wrote a letter to the Armenians, 
version. . , , ... 

and that their bishop was named 

Meruzanes. Gelzer (Die Anftinge der armenischen 
Kirche) believes that this community lived in Azerbaijan ; 
but in any case there can be little doubt that it was 
evangelised by Syriac-speaking missionaries, and that 
its ecclesiastical language was Syriac. An Armenian 
version does not appear till much later. Tradition 
ascribes the work to Isaac and Mesrob (fl. 400); but, as 
Armitage Robinson remarks, the accounts ‘ combine a 
certain conflict of assertion with a suspicious family 
likeness ’ ( Rut halt an a 72.). He adds : ‘ One fact which 
seems to stand out distinctly after the perusal of these 
puzzling statements is that the earliest attempts at trans¬ 
lating the Scriptures into Armenian were based on Syriac 
codices,’ and goes on to show (pp. 76-91) that there 
are still unmistakable traces of the primitive renderings 
from the Syriac in the existing Armenian Vulgate. The 
Syriac text which was employed was not the Pcshitta 
but the Old Syriac, both in the Gospels and in the 
Epistles. About the middle of the fifth century this 
primitive version was thoroughly revised from the Greek, 
so that it is only here and there that we can recognise 
the original groundwork. The Greek text by which the 
revision was made was apparently not the Antiochian, 
but one akin to BN ; the readings of the Armenian which 
are attested neither by Syr. vt nor by BN are very few 
and may have come from chance corruption in later 
times. 1 

The only critical edition of the Armenian version is 
that of Zohrab (XT, Venice, 1789). A useful abstract 
of the native traditions about the Armenian version, with 
lists of some ancient MSS, is to be found in F. C. Cony- 
beare’s article in Scrivener (4th ed. 2 148-154). 

Old Armenian MSS of the Gospels usually omit [Mk.] IG9-20 
altogether; those which retain the verses make a break at v, 8, 
giving the colophon Gospel ofMark both after 16 8 and after 16 20. 
F. C. Conybeare ( Expositor , 1893, PP* 2 4 2 $•)> however, dis¬ 
covered at Etchiniadzin a codex of the Armenian Gospels, written 
in 989 a.d., which contains the disputed verses with the rubric 
An's ton Eritzu (‘ Of the Presbyter Aristion'). A photograph 
of the page containing Mk. 1 G 8 _^ is given in Swete’s St. Mark , 
p. civ. The inference is that the scribe of the MS, or of its 
archetype, had access to a tradition that Aristion, the friend of 
Papias mentioned in Euseb. HE 839, was the man who added 
the verses at the end of the second Gospel. This would seem 
to be some fifty years too early, if other indications are to be 
trusted. In any case, the readings of the codex should be pub¬ 
lished in full, as alone among Old Armenian MSS it contains the 
story of the Woman taken in Adultery, but in a form quite 
different from any other authority (Conybeare in Expositor , 
Dec. 1895). 

The version in Ge’ez, the classical language of the 


TEXT AND VERSIONS 

Abyssinians, is usually cited as the * /Ethiopia ’ Abys- 
37 Ethiopic sinian Christianity ls said to go back into 

Version ° the fourlh century; but the existing 
version is not older than the fifth or the 
sixth century. The translation was from the Greek ; 
but it has been proved by Guidi (Le Traduzioni degli 
Evangelii in Arabo e in Etiopico , Rome, 1888) that 
many of the existing MSS, which are all very late, 
represent later revisions made from the mediawafArabic 
text current in Alexandria. 1 

A few traces survive of a yet older Ethiopic version 
of the Gospels, made from the Syriac, as in the case of 
the Armenian version. The Aramaic colouring of the 
vocabulary of the Ethiopic NT has been pointed out by 
Gildemeister (Tischendorfs NT 3895 note), and the 
text nowand again agrees with Syr.vt against almost 
all other authorities, though it usually follows the Greek 
or the Arabic. Thus in Mk. IO50 it reads (m( 3 a\&v 
for avopaXicv, supported only by cod. 565 and by Ss. 
(not by the Diatessaron). 

The Ethiopic NT was printed at Rome in 1548-9 ; 
this edition was repeated in Walton’s Polyglott, and 
has been carefully rendered into Latin (C. A. Bode, 
Brunswick, 1753). Another edition was prepared by 
T. Bell I Matt for the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in 1830. 

The remaining versions of the NT are of much less 
importance for the text. The Gothic version dates from 
« .. . the middle of the fourth century. It is the 
version ° wor ^ Clphilas ( Wuljila , ‘ Little Wolf’), 
the apostle of the Goths, and so is the 
earliest surviving literature in any Teutonic language. 
Ulphilas worked among the Goths of the Danubian 
Provinces ; but the surviving documents all appear to 
belong to N. Italy and the age of the Ostrogoths or 
even of the Lombard conquest. Of the NT we have 
the Gospels and Pauline epistles (except Hebrews), but 
with many gaps, well edited from MSS of about the 
sixth century. 

The Gothic, unlike the Armenian and the Ethiopic, has hardly 
any link of connection with the great ante-Nicene versions and 
so for critical purposes is of less value. For the influence of the 
Gothic on some late Old Latin texts see above, § 16. The MS of 
Romans cited as gue (or guetp/i) is a Latino-Gothic bilingual ; 
the Latin appears to be entirely dependent on the Gothic text. 
Here and there the Gothic MSS seem to have taken over O. 
Latin readings (e.g., Lk. 1 3), in the same way that the Latin 
cod. f has been influenced hy the Gothic. 

The Georgian (or Iberian) version shows signs of having been 
originally made from the Old Syriac, like its sister the Armenian 
(F. C. Conybeare in Atner . Joum . of Theology 
39 . Other 1883 jf\ The Sla vonic version, of the ninth 
Versions, century, is made from the Greek and is too late to 
represent any ancient type of text not otherwise 
preserved. Arabic versions from the Syriac and the Greek can 
be traced back to the eighth and the ninth century ; but the 
current Arabic is essentially a translation of the Bohairic Coptic, 
interpolated from the Greek and Syriac Vulgates. Its sole 
claim to our attention here is that Guidi has recognised it as the 
source from which the far earlier Ethiopic has been corrupted. 

Just as in the East late versions were made from the Greek and 
Syriac Vulgates, so in the West there are various translations into 
Anglo-Saxon, Frankish, etc., from the Latin Vulgate. All these 
secondary translations contribute nothing for the criticism of the 
original text of the NT because the Greek, Latin, and Syriac 
Vulgates can be accurately constructed from earlier authorities. 


II. OLD TESTAMENT 


A. The Massoretic Text 

All MSS of the Hebrew OT are copies, more or less 
full and accurate, of a single critical edition commonly 
,. called ‘the Massoretic Text.’ This 
as;sore ic e( jj t j on ot h er critical works, con¬ 

tains a Text, a Punctuation , and Notes. 

* Massora’ means tradition, and the unknown editors only 
profess to give the traditional text, as it was traditionally 
recited in the synagogue. The date of the Massoretic 
edition must be placed somewhere between the fifth and 


1 E.g., in Mt. 1 7-8 the Armenian has d<ra<f> with BN, against 
the Antiochian Greek text on the one hand, and all forms of the 
Syriac on the other. 


the eighth century of our era. Jerome knew nothing of 
any system of vocalisation in Hebrew MSS ; the present 
system must have been introduced later than the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth century ; an inferior limit is set by 
the existence of Massoretic codices as old as the ninth 
century. 2 (On the Samaritan text of the Pentateuch 
see § 45.) 

1 Possibly a reminiscence of this revision has been preserved 
in the Encomium of Abba Salama published by Ludolf in 1691 
Commentarius , p. 295. 

2 Systems of vocalisation similar in principle are now used for 
Syriac and classical Arabic. All three systems mnst have a 
common origin, and may have been indirectly a result of the 
Mohammedan conquest and the consequent spread of the Arabic 
language in a vulgarised form. Before the seventh century 
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1. The Text of the Massoretic edition consists of the ! 
consonants of the Hebrew (cp WkrriNG, § 7), which 
are, however, divided into words. 

According to the Jewish view this alone is ‘ Scripture,’ and in 
theory it is complete by itself without further punctuation or 
vocalisation. The extant MSS, none of which are older than 
the ninth century, give the consonantal text adopted by the 
Massoretes with great fidelity ; throughout the forty-eight 
chapters of Ezekiel only sixteen real variations occur between a 
modern edition based ultimately on Western MSS and the 
‘Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus ' (916 A.D.), a newly dis¬ 
covered MS of wholly Eastern ancestry. Vet, as will be shown 
later, this consonantal text is frequently corrupt, so that the 
agreement of our MSS only enables us to reconstruct their 
common exemplar and affords no proof whatever that this 
exemplar faithfully represented the lost original as it left the 
author's hands. 

The leather rolls used in the synagogue contain no vocalisa¬ 
tion ; but their full agreement with the pointed codices proves 
that they also are only transcripts of the official Massoretic text. 

2. The Massoretic Punctuation serves what we are 
accustomed to consider the double purpose of vocalisa- 

41 Vowels ^° n anc * accentuat i° n - Each word is 
provided with ‘ points ’ and one or more 
‘ accents, the points indicating the vowels that are to be 
supplied to each letter, whilst the accents indicate the 
inflections of the voice, telling the reader what pause, if 
any, is to be made on the word, and thus forming a 
complete system of punctuation in the English sense of 
the term. These additional signs also are given with 
considerable accuracy in the MSS, though there is a 
certain amount of variation in the case of the subordinate 
accents. 

The value of the whole system as a kind of gram¬ 
matical commentary on the Hebrew Scriptures can hardly 
be over-estimated. So well is the vocalisation carried 
out, that there are very few places where the text can be 
emended by altering the points and leaving the con¬ 
sonants as they stand. In fact, the Massoretic pointing 
may even be used as a means of discovering errors in 
the text. The Massoretes did not make a critical 
revision; they only supplied traditional vowels to the 
traditional consonantal text ; where the consonantal 
text was corrupt, really suitable vowels could not be 
placed. As a general rule, therefore, anomalous point¬ 
ing in our Hebrew text is a sign that the consonants are 
wrong. 1 The chief exceptions are to be found in places 
where theological or national prejuduce appears to have 
influenced the punctuation. Even there, however, the 
false readings are hardly ever novelties ; they are the 
perpetuation of old and popular errors. 2 

3. In addition to text and punctuation the Mas¬ 
soretic edition includes critical Notes, which occupy 

42 Notes the mar S ins our c °pies. Some of these 
‘ notes draw attention to anomalies of vocali¬ 
sation, or what might seem to be such, thereby fulfilling 
the same purpose that we express by putting sic after a 
word ; others form part of a vast system of ‘ marginal 
references ’ and computations intended to preserve the 
absolute integrity of the Massoretic standard. 3 For 
textual criticism, however, the most interesting of these 
notes deal with passages where the Massoretes against 
their usual custom have deserted the reading of the text. 
Not that even in such cases they have dared to change 
the written Word (KtthFbk) ; the consonantal text re- 


other systems of partial vocalisation, such as the introduction of 
the ‘ matres leetjonis' and in Syriac the diacritical point, had 
been employed in Semitic writing where a purely consonantal 
alphabet had been found too ambiguous. 

1 Illustrations of this statement will be found, e.g., in Dt. 33 21 
1 S. 16 9 Is. 9 6 (7), Ezek. 28 12 Mi. 28 . 

2 Thus the Hebrew oath was by the life of the person sworn 
by (f.g., Gen. 42 15 /. Amos 8 14) ; but in swearing by the true 
God this is altered into a predication of His Being. Hence the 
impossible mixed formula ‘As the Lord liveth, and by the life of 
thy soul ’(t Sant. 20 3, etc,). But this mixed form is as old as 
the Targum. For other instances, see col. 5029. 

3 Some of these lists and calculations form separate works, 
such as the tract Ochla, and are no doubt in part older than the 
written vowel-points and the Massoretic edition. For a full 
description of the methods used in the Massoretic Notes see 
Wellhausen-Bleek, Einleitung, § 277. 
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mains unaltered, but the vowels supplied to it are 
those of the emended consonantal text, which appears 
only on the margin, followed by the word A 7 ,e (‘ to be 
read ’). 

A certain number of these alterations refer to the 
spelling or pronunciation of grammatical forms, of which 
the Ktthibh has often preserved the older type, especially 
in the Aramaic portions of Daniel and Ezra. But 
where it is a question of real variation of reading there 
can be no doubt that the KHhibh was simply supposed 
to be corrupt, and the A 7 re was a more or less successful 
conjectural emendation. Thus we come to the very 
important conclusion thM the Massoretic text itself is, 
in parts at least, ultimately based on a single faulty MS ; 
when we find in Ezek. 48 16 ‘ five five hundred ’ in the 
text, not corrected, but with a marginal note to read 
* five ’ only once, we cannot but conclude that here at 
any rate the editors had been reduced to following a 
single MS in which • five ’ had been written twice over 
by mistake. * 1 

Few scholars will suppose that the A 7 re readings 
cover all the corrupt passages in the Hebrew text. 
They are simply the passages where the mistake was 
most patent and the remedy nearest at hand. It is 
only likely that we should find corruptions in the ancient 
literature of the Jews, literature written in a dead 
language and relating to vanished national and social 
conditions, circulating among a people whose seats of 
learning were again and again broken up by political 
misfortunes (see further, § 66). 

But in whatever condition the text underlying the Mas¬ 
soretic edition may be, criticism has to start from it. 
The direct evidence takes us no farther, and the only 
quarter from which we can hope for an improvement 
of the Hebrew text (apart from conjectural emendation) 
is the study of the ancient versions. From these we 
may at least learn something of the history of the text 
back to the second or the third century B.c. 

Since the above was written some fragments of 
papyrus, containing the ten commandments, followed 
by the Shcmd (Dt. 64 f) in Hebrew, have been edited 
by S. A. Cook in PSBA (Jan. 1903). The appear¬ 
ance of the papyrus and the very remarkable hand¬ 
writing, which presents striking resemblances with the 
Palmyrene character, point to a date not later than the 
second century A. D. The text agrees in several instances 
with the Septuagint against MT. It is possible, there¬ 
fore, that further discoveries may one day enable us 
directly to control the Massoretic tradition. 

The three chief pointed editions of the Hebrew text are the 
Bomberg Folio, published in Venice 1525-6, the Mantua Quarto 
with Norzi’s commentary 1742-4, and the octavo 
43 . Editions, edition of Van der Hooght, 1705. The last is 
the parent of the ordinary reprints. The Bom¬ 
berg edition is the work of Rahbi Jacob hen Hayyim, and 
contains, besides Rabbinical commentaries and the Targums, a 
vast collection of Massoretic material there brought together for 
the first time. . Of modern editions that of Baer-I)elitzsch is to 
be noticed for its correctness and the fulness of its Massoretic 
notes. C. D. Ginsburg also may be mentioned ; his Massora 
(now nearly completed) will contain the entire apparatus, with 
indices. 

In addition to canonical Scripture there was a con¬ 
siderable body of pre-Christian Hebrew literature ; but 
this has altogether perished, or is only known by trans¬ 
lations into Greek, etc. Such for instance is the First 
Book of the Maccabees, the Book of Enoch, and 
others (see Apocrypha, Apocalyptic). 

A fragment of this literature in the original Hebrew was 
brought to light in 1896 by the discovery of part of a MS of the 
Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach (x'V'D J3)> commonly called 

Ecclesiasticus. 2 Fragments of other MSS have been discovered 
in the following years. It is still disputed to what extent these 
MSS preserve the original text, as they seem to have been 
corrected in places to agree with the Syriac and with the Greek, 


1 In any given variation it is of course quite likely that the 
copies used by the. Massoretes had not fallen into the error for 

; the. first time, but were slavishly repeating the originally 
accidental error of a single MS. 

2 See Ecci.f.siasticus, § 4 ; Sirach. 
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whilst in other places the newly-recovered Hebrew differs widely 
from both versions. See Kcclesiasticus, $ 4 f., and especially 
Sirach. The extensive variations between the Hebrew MSS 
and the ancient Greek and Syriac versions show the dangers to 
which Hebrew works were exposed in transmission unless arti¬ 
ficially preserved by rules such as those observed by the Mas- 
soretes; they also illustrate the freedom used by the ancients 
when translating profane literature. 

B. Versions 

The age and character of the versions of the OT are 
so different that it may be well to prefix a list of them, 

44 OT arran & e( l roughly in chronological order, 

„ to the more detailed examination which 

versions. fol|ows ._ 

1. The Samaritan (Heb. ) Pentateuch (§ 45) and the 
Samaritan (Aram.) Targum (Samaritans, § 5^), the 
origin of which goes back to 400 B.c. 

2. The ancient Greek version, commonly called the 
Septuagint (§§ 46/. 51-55). Parts of it date from the third 
century is. C. ; but other portions are not so ancient, and 
the whole has been much revised and altered in later 
times. 'Phis is the OT of the Greek church. There 
are valuable subsidiary translations of the Septuagint 
into Latin (§§ 56-58), Coptic (§ 63), Ethiopic (§ 64), and 
Armenian (§64), from the .second to the seventh century 
A.n. ), and at a later period into Syriac (§ 61/. ), Arabic, 
Gothic , etc. (§ 64). 

3. The Targums , paraphrases of the Hebrew OT 
in the various dialects of Jewish Aramaic for use in 
the synagogue. Their origin goes back to before the 
Christian Era ; but their extant form was fixed at a much 
later period (§ 65). 

4. Eater Greek translations of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
made during the second century A. D. by Jews or Jewish- 
Christians named Aquila (§ 46), Symmachus (§ 47), and 
Theodotion (§ 48). 

5. The Syriac version, commonly called the PeshFtta, 
a translation from the Hebrew, of unknown age but 
certainly earlier than the fourth century A.n. (§ 60), 

6. The new Latin version made bv Jerome at the 
beginning of the fifth century A.n., now known as the 
Vulgate (§54). 

It will be practically convenient to describe these 
versions of the OT under the languages in which they 
are found, irrespective of the character of the text. 

The ‘ Samaritan Pentateuch ’ is not a version ; it is 
the Hebrew text of the 1 five books of Moses 1 as pre¬ 
served by the Samaritan community. 

The Samaritans were a mixed race settled in the country 
round Samaria. They had been willing to join the Jews in 
. rebuilding the temple after the return ; but 
45 . Samaritan when the Jews refused their help they became 

Pentateuch, bitterly hostile, and Samaria formed a perma- 
_ nent asylum for those who left or were driven 
out by their co-religionists in Jerusalem. About 333 b.c. one of 
these refugees, a certain Manasseh, grandson of the high priest 
Eliashib (Neh. 13 23-31 ; Jos. Ant. xi. 7 8), obtained leave from 
Darius Codomannus to set up a temple on Mt. Gerizim, and it 
is highly probable that along with the temple ritual he brought 
with him the then canonical Jewish Scriptures— i.e., the Book 
of the Law in Hebrew. 1 This alone forins the Scriptures of the 
Samaritans. It is written, like all their books, in the ‘ Samaritan ’ 
character, which is the direct descendant of the old Hebrew 
writing. The dialect spoken by the Samaritans was a variety 
of western Aramaic (see Aramaic, § 8; Samaritans, § 5 d), 
into which at some period was made a translation of the Penta¬ 
teuch known as the Samaritan Targum (Samaritans, § 5«); 
there is also found in Samaritan MSS an Arabic translation 
made about the eleventh century A.n., at a time when the 
Samaritans, like the rest of the peoples of Syria, had adopted 
the Arahic language. See Samaritans. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch had from the beginning 
certain intentional adaptations to fit it to the new wor- 

1 It is not unlikely that the schism of Manasseh is the cause 
of the well-known various reading in Judg. 18 30, where the 

name Moses (nsrc) has been changed into Manasseh (nu^c) by 
the insertion, of a letter ahove the line. By this thoroughly 
rabbinic device a parallel between the earlier and the later 
northern schism was indicated, yet without entirely falsifying 
the text. ‘ Manasseh ’ is in the Kere, the Targum, the Peshitta, 
and the later texts of ; but the earlier text of *5 had ‘ Moses,’ 
which is still read by the Lyons Oclateuch and some Greek MSS. 


ship, as the command to build an altar on Mt. Gerizim 
inserted after Ex. 20 17, and the interchange of Ebal and 
Gerizim in Dt. 27 4- Characteristic also of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch are certain long interpolations from parallel 
or semi-parallel passages (e.g ., at Ex. 20 19^ from 
Deut. 18 , and in Nu. 20 / from Deut. 1 - 3 ), and in some 
places anthropomorphic expressions are paraphrased, 
much as in the Targums. 1 On the other hand it has, 
presumably, escaped the corruptions which have befallen 
the purely Jewish line of transmission since the fourth 
century B.c., whence now and then it agrees with the 
Septuagint in preserving words and letters which have 
dropped out of the Massoretic text. 2 There is nothing, 
however, to show that the roll or rolls carried off by 
Manasseh contained a recension in any way superior to 
those then current in Jerusalem ; in fact, the Samaritan 
shares with all other extant forms of the Pentateuch 
some clear palaeographical corruptions, such as ’Eg’, 
Xu. 283, Deut. 33 13, ten pcc, Deut. 332i (see §66). 

The main thing, therefore, to be learnt from the 
Samaritan recension is that about the year 333 b.c., 
less than a century after Ezra, less than a century after 
the Torah in its present form had become once for all 
the Law-book of the Jewish church, the text of the 
Pentateuch w-as read substantially as we read it now. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch and Targum were first prinled by 
J. Morinus in the Paris Polyglott (1632) from a MS brought to 
Europe by Pietro de la Valle. This was repeated in Walton’s 
Polyglott (1657), an d th e Hebrew text separately printed in 1790. 
Bagster’s Polyglott contains a collation of this edition with the 
ordinary printed Hebrew. Cp Samaritans, § 5 a. 


I. Greek 

Earliest among the versions properly so-called, per¬ 
haps the earliest translation of any considerable body of 

46. Septuagint: literature in ‘° a totally different lan- 
. . 0 guage, is the ancient Greek version 

° * commonly known as the Septuagint. 

According to the constant tradition of the Alexandrian 
Jews the Law was translated into Greek in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadclphus (284-247 B.C.) at the instigation 
and under the patronage of Demetrius Phalareus the 
librarian of the Alexandrian Library. One of the two 
authors from whom we gather this is Aristobulus of 
Alexandria, a Jewish philosopher of the second century 
B.C. ; the other is a Jewish writer of the Ptolemaic period 
who composed under the name of Aristeas, a courtier of 
Philadelphus, a fictitious account of the origin of the 
version. Aristobulus (ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. I342 and 
Eus. Praep. Ev. 96 13 12) maintained that Pythagoras 
and Plato derived their philosophy from Moses, whilst 
the object of the pscudo-Aristeas (Historical Litera¬ 
ture, § 19, vi.) appears to have been to represent the 
Greek version of the Law' as having been undertaken 
with the express approval of the high-priestly circles in 
Jerusalem. These authors had no object in asserting 
that the version had been made about 280 b.c. under 
distinguished heathen patronage—such a representation 
must have stood in their way ; we may therefore assume 
that it was a historical fact of which they were obliged 
to take account. 3 The name Septuagint comes from 
the story given by pseudo - Aristeas, and variously 
embellished by later writers, that the translation was 
made by seventy men (or seventy-two, six from each 
tribe), who all agreed in their renderings. 

It will be noticed that these stories refer exclusively to the 
Pentateuch, to which alone the name Septuagint (LXX) properly 
belongs. But the whole Greek OT is now comprehended under 
this term, by a convenient if unhistorical usage, which goes back 
to the time of Origen. 

The other books of the OT had an even less official 
origin than the translation of the Law. They seem to 
have been turned into Greek by different hands at 
various times from the middle of the third century B.c. 

t E.g-., N11. 23 4. 

2 E.g., Gen. 48 Deut. 32 35. 

3 Demetrius Phalereus was exiled by Philadelphus early in 
his reign ; hence we cannot place the translation of the Law 
much later than 280. 
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47. Citations. 


down to the Christian Era, or even later. There is 
evidence for believing that Philo the Jew (about 30 B. C.- 
50 A. D. ) was acquainted with all the 
OT except Esther, Ecclesiastes, Song 
of Solomon, and Daniel 1 (cp Canon, § 50). At a still 
earlier date (132 b.c. ) the translator of Ecclesiasticus 
speaks of * the Law and the Prophets and the rest of the 
Books * as existing in Greek (cp Canon, § 39), whilst the 
Book of Wisd. 2 12 (? 50 B. c.) contains a clear adaptation 
of the very peculiar rendering of Is. 3 10 in the LXX. 

The use of the OT by the writers of the various books 
of the NT suggests many difficult problems, the solutions 
of which have by no means all been reached. Some 
writers, notably Lk., clearly use LXX. Others, such as 
the writer of the first Gospel, often agree with the Hebrew 
in places where it differs from LXX. But it by no means 
follows that this latter class are using an independent 
Greek version. In the opinion of the present writer 
it is far more likely that the quotations in the NT 
that do not follow LXX are derived either directly 
from the Hebrew or mediately through the more or less 
fixed Aramaic renderings then current in the synagogue. 
In the case of the Apocalypse we must remember that 
it is in language an adaptation of a previously existing 
Jewish Apocalypse in Hebrew or Aramaic (Apocalypse, 
§ 24^), an adaptation so close as to be in parts, at least, 
a translation. Such a work naturally shows in its Greek 
dress many coincidences with the OT which are quite 
independent of LXX ; but these coincidences can 
scarcely be used with any confidence to postulate in¬ 
dependent Greek versions. After the catastrophe 
of the Jewish War in 70 A. D. the Semitic-speaking 
Christianity of Palestine disappeared, and by the next 
generation the church became entirely dependent on the 
Greek version of the OT. 

In the middle of the second century a. d. we find the 
Christian Justin and the Jew Trypho equally using the 
LXX and founding their argumentson its wording, though 
here and there (as in Is. 812 714) the Jew is no longer 
satisfied with the traditional rendering. But after the 
Hebrew canon became definitely closed under 'Akiba and 
his school, and a stricter exegesis began to come into 
fashion, the LXX failed to satisfy the synagogue, and 
three separate attempts were made to supersede it. 
These are the new translations of Aquila and of Sym- 
machus, and the elaborate revision of the LXX by Theo- 
dotion. As these works are of importance mainly for 
their influence upon the text of the LXX, which continued 
to be the translation used by the church, it will be con¬ 
venient to describe them here. 

Aquila, a native of Pontus, is said to have been a 
proselyte to Judaism and a disciple of the celebrated 
48 . Version of Rabbi ' A >^ < d - *35 a. a ). Ha ver- 

A ila sion, therefore, may be dated about 

^ * the second quarter of the second 

century. It is marked by the greatest literalness, an 
attempt being made to express every word of the 
original, and even to render the derivatives of a Hebrew 
root by derivatives from the corresponding Greek root 
(Field , 22 ). This method of translation was not the 
result of ignorance, but of a system of exegesis which 
was willing to deduce important theological conclusions 
from the presence or absence of the smallest particles. 2 
For the textual critic Aquila’s method is extremely con¬ 
venient. It is always easy to retranslate his renderings 
into their Hebrew original, and (what is practically 
more important) his style is so pronounced that frag¬ 
ments of his work which have been incorporated with 
other documents can be easily recognised and eliminated. 

1 Ryle, Philo and Holy Scripture , 32 . 

2 “The Hebrew prefix eth, which marks the definite accusa¬ 
tive, agrees in form with the preposition ‘with.' Hence, when 
Dent. 10 20 says, * Thou shalt fear ^M-Jehovah thy God,’ Akiba 
interprets, ‘ Thou shalt fear the doctors of the law along with 
Jehovah.’ So Aquila, the disciple of Akiba, translates the mark 
of the accusative by <rvv”(WRS, OTJC , 1881, 399). In such 
cases avv does not govern a case. 
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The version of Aquila was used by Greek-speaking 
Jews in the days of Justinian (AW. 146) ; but no MS 
was known to survive until some fragments of two very 
handsome codices were found among the debris from 
the Geniza of the Cairo synagogue, which were trans¬ 
ferred in 1897 to the Cambridge University Library. 
The fragments of the books of Kings (1 K. 2O7-17 2 K. 
2312-27) were edited in 1897 by F. C. Burkitt, those of 
Psalms (parts of Pss. 90 - 103 ) in 1899 by C. Taylor. 1 
Small as is the extent covered by these fragments, they 
are of great importance for the criticism of Origen’s 
Hexapla and the Hexaplar readings in our Greek MSS 
of the LXX. 

A peculiarity of Aquila’s version, as revealed by these frag¬ 
ments, is the use of the Old-Hebrew character for the Tetra- 
grammaton (Yahwe: see Names, § 109^) wh i c h is 
left thus untranslated. In Ps. 102 17 we find TGI CON for jy-v;, a 

notable transliteration, to be paralleled only by TIAAh in P>’s 
text of Lam. 118 2 18 3 52-54 4 18, itself probably adapted from 
Aquila. 

Symmachus is said to have been a Samaritan by race 
and an Ebionite Christian by religion. His version 

49 Of Svm- seenis to have been Published between 
inachus the t " lies Iren£eu s and of Origen, 
about 200 A. D. His method was 
utterly different from Aquila’s, as he aimed at giving a 
rendering of the OT in Greek sufficiently idiomatic not 
to offend a reader ignorant of Semitic constructions. 
The Hebrew text which underlies the translation of 
Symmachus is equally with that of Aquila almost 
identical with the Massoretic. Both Symmachus and 
Aquila appear to have published second editions of 
their translations, differing slightly from the first. 

Theodotion is mentioned along with Aquila by 
Irenasus {Hccr. 323) as a modern translator in contra- 

ka rrM ^ distinction to the ancient Seventy. 

dotion He 1S said to aave been an Ephesian 
and a proselyte to Judaism; other 
accounts make him, like Symmachus, an Ebionite. 
The date of his work is uncertain ; but, according to 
Epiphanius, it falls within the reign of Commodus (180- 
192 A. D. ). The only reason for doubting this and 
assigning Theodotion to a considerably earlier date is 
that coincidences w’ith the version of Daniel, which goes 
by his name, have been detected in various early 
Christian writings, including some books of the NT. 
But these coincidences admit of another explanation 
(see above, § 47) which has strong claims on our accept¬ 
ance ; it would, moreover, be against all analogy that 
Christian literary tradition should put a work of this 
kind a century too late. 

Theodotion’s edition differs essentially from those of 
Aquila and Symmachus. It was not, like theirs, an 
independent translation, but a revision of the LXX by 
the existing Hebrew. He supplied translations of 
words and passages of the Hebrew' for which there was 
no equivalent in the LXX, but retained the additions of 
the Greek which are unrepresented in the Massoretic 
text. The renderings of the LXX were largely retained 
by him, and the construction of the sentences but little 
changed. His own renderings followed the general 
style of the LXX, his chief peculiarity being a fondness 
for transliterating Hebrew words instead of translating. 
Theodotion seems to have based his work on a good 
text of the LXX, which is often unrepresented in our 
existing MSS, and this constitutes for us his chief value. 

The revision of the LXX thus made by Theodotion 
appears very soon to have influenced the text used by 
Christian scholars. Clear traces of Theodotion’s render¬ 
ings are found in some of the quotations of Clement of 
Alexandria (e.g ., Peed. 1 10= Is. 48 22 ; Sirom. 222 = 
Ezek. 18 4-9). 2 A little later the same remarkable 

1 The numeration in each case is that of the Hebrew text. 

2 See ‘Clemens Alexandrinus und die LXX,' by Dr. Otto 
Stahlin {Beit. z. Jahresb . d. K. neuen Gymnasiums in Hum- 
berg , 1901). 
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phenomenon meets us in Tertullian’s quotations from 
Ezekiel (Tertullian, De Res. Carnis, § 29 = Ezek. 37 i*m; 
AJv. I micros, § 11 = Ezek. S i2- ( J6). But the quotations 
of Cyprian and other Latin writers from Ezekiel are free 
from admixture with Theodotion. On the other hand, 
the Church definitely adopted Theodotion’s revision of 
Daniel in the place of the older and more paraphrastical 
translation of the LXX. The history of this important 
change is extremely obscure. It may have been helped 
on by the popularity of the commentary on Daniel 
issued by Hippolytus (about 220 A. D.), and, in any 
case, it was accepted even in the Latin-speaking church 
at Carthage during the lifetime of Cyprian (250 a. n. ). 
One consequence of this change is that all copies of the 
genuine LXX text of Daniel have disappeared except 
two, and these give the text only as revised by Origen 
(§ 49). We have, therefore, a very imperfect idea or 
the range of variation in the ecclesiastical texts 01 
Daniel current in early times, and it is probable that 
the coincidences of language with Thcodotion's Daniel 
which have been observed in early writers are due to 
the use, not of Thcodotion's text itself, but of a text of 
the LXX, akin to that which Theodotion took as the 
basis of his revision. 

It has been maintained by Sir H. H. Howorth (PSBA 
23147-159 [1901]), and the theory has great probability, 
that the book called Ezra B in our Greek MSS of the 
Septuagint, which is practically a literal translation of 
the Massorctic text of Ezra-Nehemiah, is a part of the 
work of Theodotion, the original Greek rendering of 
the book being that called Ezra A— i.e ., ‘ 1 Esdras' in the 
English Apocrypha (see Ezra, thk Grkkk, col. 1490). 

About the year 240 the celebrated Origen, then living 
as an exile from Alexandria at Cmsarca in Palestine, 

. , prepared an edition of all these versions 

. rigen s arran g C( j j n parallel columns, which 
work & 1 

is known as the Hexapla. The six 

columns contained (1) the Hebrew, (2) a transliteration 
of the Hebrew into Greek letters, (3) Aquila, (4) Sym- 
machus, (5) the LXX, (6) Theodotion. In the poetical 
and prophetical books there were also extracts from a 
fifth and a sixth Greek version, both of unknown age and 
authorship. The columns were arranged in very short 
cola , the extant fragments rarely containing more than 
the equivalent of one or two Hebrew words. A smaller 
edition, called the Tetrapla, was afterwards prepared by 
Origen himself, consisting of the four Greek versions 
alone, without the Hebrew columns. The Hexapla, how¬ 
ever, was not merely a synoptical table ; it was rather an 
attempt to emend the LXX by the Hebrew, like the 
edition of Theodotion. In the words of Jerome ( Prnf 
in Paralipomenon), ‘Origen not only brought together 
the four translations—writing down their renderings one 
against the other, so that the eccentricities of anyone of 
them can be convicted by the agreement of the three others 
between themselves ; but. what was more audacious, he 
interpolated the LXX from Theodotion’s translation, 
marking the fresh additions with asterisks, and at the 
same time obelising those parts [of the genuine LXX] 
which seemed to be superfluous ’— i.e ., as having no equi¬ 
valent in the Hebrew. 1 It should be remarked that 
though the additions are usually taken from Theodotion 
there arc many places where the missing words are adapted 
from Aquila or Symmachus. In principle the Hexaplar 
text of the LXX differs from Theodotion s edition only 
in two particulars:—(1) the process of revision was 
chiefly confined to supplying what was missing, not to 
altering the Greek renderings ; (2) all additions to the 
text, of whatever kind, were indicated by critical marks. 
But there was no clear indication of actual changes in 
the text itself, as distinct from additions or suggested 
subtractions. 2 

1 See also Origen in Matt. 15 14 (3671). 

- There probably were a few various readings set in the 
margin, some of which are preserved in the Syro-Hexaplar text 

of 4 Kings under the sign Of (i.e., fifth column). Some of these of 
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The last quarter of the third century and the beginning 
of the fourth are marked by the appearance of three 
Throp ta- editions of the LXX, from one or other 
tensions practically all our Greek MSS 

are descended. ‘Alexandria with Egypt 
uses as its Septuagint the work of Hesvchius ; Con¬ 
stantinople, as far as Antioch, uses the copies of Lucian 
the martyr ; the provinces lying between these extremes 
use the MSS of Origen's work issued by Eusebius and 
Pamphilus’ (Jerome, Prcrf in Paralip. : ‘ Alexandria et 
/Egyptus in Septuaginta suis Hesychium laudat auc- 
torem, Constantinopolis usque Antiochiam Luciani 
martyris exemplaria probat; mediae inter has prouincia* 
Palestinos codices legunt, quos ab Origene elaboratos 
Eusebius et Pamphilus uulgaucrunt, totusque orbis hac 
inter se trifaria uarietate compugnat’). Of these three 
editions, the Eusebian is the Hexaplar text of the LXX 
with its apparatus of asterisks (*) and obeli ( —) \ the 
Hesychian edition is that found in the quotations of 
Cyril of Alexandria, and corresponds in character to 
Hort’s ‘Alexandrian’ text of the NT; the Lucianic 
edition, like the ‘Antiochian’ text of the XT, is 
characterised by attempts to smooth down grammatical 
harshnesses and by conflate readings, where two pre¬ 
viously existing and mutually exclusive renderings have 
been fused into one. 1 It is this circumstance which 
gives the Lucianic LXX considerable value for us, as 
internal evidence conclusively shows that one at least of 
the elements out of which this composite text was con¬ 
structed was not only ancient, but also quite indepen¬ 
dent of the texts used for the Hexapla. 

Such in brief is the history of the LXX ; a few words 
must now be said about the existing MSS, and the 
53 Extant re ^ atlon they bear towards the various 


MSS. 


ancient texts. First of course come the 


four great MSS of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, viz. the Vaticanus (B), the Sinaiticus (X), the 
Alexandrian (A), and the fragments of Cod. Ephraemi 
(C). Besides these there are a multitude of copies from 
the sixth century onwards ; but very few of these ever 
contained the whole OT, which is usually divided up 
into divisions such as the Octateuch, the Prophets, etc. 
The Psalter is usually separate. 

The original MS of Origen’s Hexapla was doubtless 
never copied again in full on account of its unwieldy 
bulk ; but fragments of the Psalms in all five editions, 
accompanied by a Catena Patrum, were discovered 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan in 1896 by G. 
Mercati. The MS (O 39 sup.) is a palimpsest, the 
original writing containing in tenth-century minuscules 
all the columns of the Hexapla, except the Hebrew in 
Hebrew letters. A fragment of Ps. 22 , containing all 
six columns, was found in 1898 among the Cairo Geniza 
MSS at Cambridge, and has been published by C. 
Taylor together with his fragments of Aquila (see 
above, § 48). 

More important for practical purposes than these frag¬ 
ments are the MSS connected with the Eusebian edition 
of the LXX. These are of varied character. Some, 
like the great codex X, give a text more or less corrected 
to the Hexaplar standard, but without the diacritical 
marks. Others, such as Codex Sarravianus (G) of the 
Octateuch, have the critical signs, whilst others have the 

readings are the last survival of a very pure LX X text; see below, 

§ 66 . 

As to the amount of change admitted by Origen into the 
Hexaplar text, it is probable that he emended the Hebrew 
proper names (cp Orig. in Joann . 1 159 in Brooke’s edition with 
the Hexapla to Ex. 6 16); but he seems often to have hesitated 
to introduce emendations which seriously affected the sense. 
Thus in Jer. 15 10 he retained oi/Te oM^eArjcra, oure aj^eArjcrcV /xc 
ovSei? for '3 lc’3 nSi 'JTe’3 instead of substituting ax^etArjcra 
and w^eiA^ae not from Theodotion, although he believed the 
I.XX to contain a scribal error (Orig. 3 225). The scribal error, 
however, seems to occur in Philo (De Confus. Ling., § 12). 

1 The original copy of Lucian’s recension, written by his own 
hand, is said by Theodoret to have been found in the time of 
Constantine at Nicomedia walled up in the turret of a house 
belonging to Jews. 
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critical signs together with marginal notes containing 
renderings from Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, etc. 
Foremost among these fuller authorities is the Syro - 
Hexaplar version made by Paul of Telia in 616-617 
A. D. (see §61), one of the most valuable extant works for 
the text of the LXX. 

From some of the notes in the Syro-Hexaplaric version 
and from remarks of Theodoret it has been possible for 
Field and Lagarde independently to identify the MSS 
which contain a Lucianic text. The Hesychian text is 
best represented by the first hand of Codex Marchalianus 
(Q), a sixth-century MS of the prophets. A second 
hand has added to this MS a number of Hexaplar 
readings from the other editions. 

The chief printed editions of 0 are (1) the Aldine , Venice, 
1518; (2) the Complutensian Polyglott, Alcala, printed 1514- 
17, published 1522, representing a Lucianic 
54. Printed text; (3) the Six tine, Rome, 1587, based on Cod. 

editions. B; (4) the Alexandrian, Oxford, 1707*20, i.e., 
Grabe’s edition, based on Cod. A; (5) Holmes 
and Parsons , Oxford, 1798-1827, a reprint of the. Sixtine text 
(Cod. B.), but with an apparatus containing the various readings 
of many MSS and Fathers. 1 

Quite distinct from these, as aiming to reproduce not MSS 
but particular recensions of 0 are:—Field’s Hexapla, a collection 
of the extant fragments, Oxford, 1875 ; and Lagarde’s restoration 
of the Lucianic text [Gen."Esther only], Gottingen, 1883. 

Lagarde in his Anmerkungen zur griechischen Uber- 
setznng der Proverbien , 3 (see Driver, TBS, p. xlvii) 
P f has laid down the following rules for 

ecov sryoi recovering the original text of the LXX 
original LXX. from our Authorities 

1. The MSS of the Greek translation of the OT are 
all either immediately or mediately the result of an 
eclectic process : it follows that he who aims at recover¬ 
ing the original text must follow an eclectic method 
likewise. His only standard will be his knowledge of 
the style of the individual translators : his chief aid will 
be the faculty possessed by him of referring the readings 
which come before him to their Semitic original, or else 
of recognising them as corruptions originating in the 
Greek. 

2. If a verse or part of a verse appears in both a free 
and a slavishly literal translation, the former is to be 
counted the genuine rendering. 

3. If two readings coexist, of which one expresses 
the Massoretic text, while the other can only be ex¬ 
plained from a text deviating from it, the latter is to be 
regarded as the original. 

These admirable rules, however, practically give up 
the attempt to trace out the history of the text of the 
LXX. It may therefore be worth while to indicate the 
lines on which such an attempt may be undertaken. 

In the first place it is necessary to get some criterion 
for estimating the worth of the Hexaplar text with its 
apparatus of asterisks, etc., as preserved in existing 
MSS. For this we may use the fragments of the Old 
Latin which are certainly derived from a Greek text 
older than the Hexapla (see § 56 f. ). Along with the 
Old Latin we may take the quotations from the early 
Greek fathers, so far as their text can be trusted. 
When we compare our Hexaplar text with these 
primary sources of information the general result 
may be summarised thus: — (r) The critical signs 
attached to the text, especially the all-important 
asterisks (*) which mark interpolations introduced into 
the LXX from Aquila, Symmachus, or Theodotion, are 
fairly well preserved. Single authorities have dropped 
or misplaced them here and there; but it is rarely the case 
that the majority of our witnesses conspire in error. 
(2) The Hexaplar text itself, when purged of the inter¬ 
polations under * is a good text of the LXX, on the whole 
the best continuous text which survives. (3) It is very 
far, however, from being really pure. The proper 

1 The useful editions of Tischendorf (7th ed. 1C87) give the 
Sixtine text with the variants of RNAC. The Cambridge Editio 
Minor , 1887*1894, gives the text of B and the variants of KAC 
with some other uncial MSS ; a larger edition is in progress 
which it is hoped will supersede Holmes and Parsons . 
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names have been largely corrected to the Massoretic 
Hebrew, while in other matters inferior readings have 
been either introduced or have been wrongly followed. 

Having thus gained some idea of the worth of the 
Hexaplar text we may go on to apply these results to 
the criticism of our chief surviving MSS. Their value 
and independence will be found to differ greatly in the 
various books. That they all contain ‘ Theodotion’s' 
Daniel, not the Daniel of the genuine LXX, is perhaps 
not due to the Hexapla alone, as the change probably 
occurred earlier. But it was Origen who introduced 
nearly 400 lines (i.e., half-verses) into the LXX text of 
Job from Theodotion, yet these interpolations are found 
in all our MSS ; so far therefore as Job is concerned it 
is certain that none of our MSS go behind the Hexapla. 
The fact that in various parts of the OT, notably the 
four books of Kings (Kings, § 3 ; cp Samuel, § 4) and 
Ezekiel, (£> B leaves out many passages known to be in¬ 
terpolations, has given plausibility to the belief that it 
presents us with a pre-Hexaplaric text; but other pheno¬ 
mena of are inconsistent with this view, and it is better 
to regard ( 5 H as in the main a Hexaplar text without 
the passages under asterisk (Lagarde, Proverbien , 3, 
n. 1). In Judges, Isaiah, and Lamentations, the text 
of (S B is neither Hexaplaric nor that of the unrevised 
LXX. 1 [On the text of Judges, cp Judges, § 18.] 

The text of 0 A shows greater independence than that 
of and though it is sprinkled more or less throughout 
the OT with Hexaplaric additions it often retains the 
reading of the LXX when most other MSS have gone 
wrong. 2 

The Lucianic text contains a singular mixture of good 
and bad readings ; but so far as can be judged from the 
surviving evidence its good readings are also those of 
the Old Latin. Its value to us therefore is to supply 
evidence akin to the Old Latin, where that invaluable 
witness fails us. The character of the Lucianic text is 
indicated by Jerome (Ep. ad Sunniam ei Fretelam , ap. 
Field, p. lxxxvi) when he says: 4 editionem, quani 
Origenes, etc. Koivrfv id est communem appellant atque 
uulgatam , et a plerisque nunc Aov/aavbs dicitur. ’ 
Lucian’s revision, rather than the Hexaplar texts, is the 
representative of the old kolotj 2k8o<tis that survives 
approximately pure in the better texts of the Old Latin. 
The difference between the comparative value to us of 
the 4 Antiochian ’ texts of the OT and the NT simply 
comes from the paucity of what we might call 4 early 
Western texts ’ of the OT in Greek. If a MS analogous 
to Codex Bezre survived, the value of the Lucianic text 
would have been largely discounted. 


II. Latin 

The Old Latin is the only version of the OT made 
from the Greek which is certainly older than the Hexapla. 

Th Old The Syriac version of the OT was 
. e . translated direct from the Hebrew, not 

a in version. f rom t ^ e Q ree i* ) aiK i the other Oriental 

versions belong to a later period. Hence the Old Latin 
occupies a unique position, and must be regarded as 
the chief authority for the restoration of the kolvt] 2kSo<tls, 
or pre-Hexaplaric LXX. Unfortunately it survives only 
in fragments, and some of the better-preserved forms 
are the result of revision from Greek texts later than the 
original translation. 

As in the NT, the quotations of Cyprian (d. 258) form 
the standard by which we may classify our texts. 
Cyprian quotes from nearly all the books of OT and 
NT and with almost unfailing accuracy, so that we may 
gather from his works a fair idea of the characteristics 
of the OT in Latin as it was read at Carthage about 
the middle of the third century. Closely akin to the 


1 Cp, for example, Is. 49 18 in 0 b and the Hexapla. In 
Lamentations the names of the Hebrew letters of the alphahet 
are transliterated in 0b differently from other MSS, tl being 
used for s and x<r for j? (see above, § 48). 

2 E.g., Judg. 5 8, end. 
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Cyprianic text is that used in De Pascha Computus , 
except in Daniel. A slightly later type is presented by 
the various Donatist texts, such as that found in the 
extensive quotations of Tyconius, and in the Gesta of 
the ' Collatio Carthaginiensis ' held in 411 A. D. ; among 
these also must be reckoned the Lucca Genealogies 
(Lagarde, Septuaginta Studies, 25-28), a historical work 
of purely Latin origin containing a very large number 
of biblical proper names, all of which are given in pre- 
Hexaplaric spelling. 

Among ‘ European ' texts special mention must be made of 
Lucifer of Cagliari (cl. 371), whose quotations, especially from 
the historical books, are very full and accurate. The pseudo- 
Augustinian Speculum (Corp. Scrip. Eccl. Lat. xii.), a collec¬ 
tion of biblical extracts somewhat similar to the Testimonni of 
Cyprian has a text, possibly Spanish in origin, which contains 
some elements belonging to the earlier form of the version. 

Revised texts, which cannot be used as evidence for 
the true Old I ,atin save in exceptional cases, are met 
with in Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome. Jerome’s 
quotations especially are often taken direct from the 
Greek and usually agree with (£v x and Augustine (to 
mention only the clearest cases) used Jerome's transla¬ 
tion of Job from the Ilexapla , and in Judg. 5 he agrees 
with the Ilexaplar Codex Coislinianus against the true 
Old Latin as preserved by Verecundus. 1 Tertullian’s 
curious use of a text of the LXX mixed with Theodotion's 
in the Book of Ezekiel has been already noticed (see 
above, col. 5019). 

The most complete MS of any part of the Old Latin 
OT is the Lyons Heptateuch of the seventh century, 

__ containing most of the Pentateuch, Joshua, 

OL lYibb. and j udges to 0O31 (ed. by U. Robert, 1881 
and 1900). A better text is to be found in the Freising 
Palimpsest now at Munich, of the fifth or sixth century 
(Bru hstiicke einer vorhieronymianischen Ubersetzung 
des Pentateuch . . ., by L. Ziegler, 1883) ; although 
this MS shows some marks of literary revision it con¬ 
tains a Cyprianic element, which in conjunction with the 
general independence of its text places it in the first 
rank of LXX authorities. 2 Its independence is especi¬ 
ally noticeable in the latter chapters of Exodus. 

Other Old Latin MSS, all of them palimpsests or 
mere fragments, are:—the J'ienna Palimpsest of Genesis 
(? Oct.) and the historical books, fifth-sixth century, 
a text which agrees remarkably with that of Lucifer, 
and only requires to be well edited to take its place 
among the very best MSS ; the two Wurzburg 
Palimpsests, one of the Pentateuch, the other of the 
Prophets, fifth-sixth century, both edited by E. Ranke, 
1871 ; the Wcingartcn MS of the prophets, fifth century, 
also edited by E. Ranke, 1868-1888. Besides these 
there are smaller fragments at Quedlinburg, Vienna, 
and S. Gallon. Of a slightly different character are 
the two documents edited by Vercellone in his l drier 
Lectiones 1 'itlg. Lat. Bibl. edition is, viz., extracts out 
of Genesis and Exodus from the Codex Ottobonianus, 
an eighth-century MS of the Latin Vulgate, and the 
various readings written in the margin of a Visigothic 
MS of the Latin Vulgate at Leon in Spain. These 
various readings agree very closely with the Lucianic 
text, much closer in fact than any other form of the Old 
Latin, so the conjecture may be hazarded that they 
were translated direct from some Greek MS. 

A number of Latin Psalters are extant; but none of 

1 Printed in Pitra’s Spicilegium Solesmense and in Ver cel lone’s 
Car he Lectiones. 

2 See Ex. 17 14 for the revision. 1 n Ex. 32 1 the M S has eicere 
for to ‘bring out’ of Egypt (c^a-yety) with Cyprian, Test. 1 1. 

For an instance of its positive value in correcting the Greek see 
Ex. 40 3, where in place of aKeiraaeis Ti)V Kif S ojtov [tou /xapruptou] 
rw /caTa7reTa<T/aart, which is the reading of all other LXX 
authorities, Greek and Latin, and corresponds verbally with the 
Massoretic text, we find in the Freising MS et super earn pro - 
pitiatoHum; that is, it reads mSD instead of nDlDt with the 
Samaritan and the Jer. Targ. Thus by Lagarde's canons the 
Freising MS alone has preserved the true text of the LXX in 
this passage. 


them represents the earlier stages cf the version, as the 
quotations of Cyprian differ widely from them all. 1 

The OT ' Apocrypha '—i.e ., those books of the Greek 
OT which are not in the Hebrew canon—were left more 

m -q a -_ _ or less untouched by Jerome; in these 

P *yP * books, therefore, the Old Latin survives 
in the Vulgate. In fact, the Vulgate text of Wisdom 
and Ecclesiasticus does not differ appreciably from the 
Cyprianic standard. It is therefore important to notice 
the divergence in the arrangement of Ecclesiasticus 
30-36 in the Greek and the Latin. ‘ In these chapters 
the Greek order fails to yield a natural sequence, whereas 
the Latin arrangement, which is also that of the Syriac 
and Armenian versions, makes excellent sense. Two 


sections [of the Greek], chap. 30 25-33 i3 a (u?s KaXapuL- 
fievos . . . <pvXa$ Taxtfy 3 ) and chap. 33 i3 b —36 i6 a 
\a/jL 7 rpa Kapdia . . . £<rx aros riypinrvqoa), have ex¬ 
changed places. . . . There can be little doubt that in 
the exemplar from which, so far as is certainly known, 
all our Greek MSS of this book [Ecclus.] are ultimately 
derived, the pairs of leaves on which these sections were 
severally written had been transposed, whereas the Latin 
translator, working from a MS in which the transposition 
had not taken place, has preserved the true order' 
(Swete, pref. to vol. ii. of the Cambridge Septuagint, p. 
vi f. ). 2 A fact of this kind deserves to be particularly 
mentioned, as it brings out the exceptional value of the 
Old Latin for the text of the LXX, and the essential 
homogeneousness of our Greek authorities notwith¬ 
standing their numerous variations. 3 

A conspectus of the biblical quotations of the Latin Fathers, 
together with such Old Latin MSS as were then available, is to 
be found in ihe great work of Sabatier ( Bibtiorum Sacrorum 
Latime l ’ersiones Antiqtue, 1743 and 1751). 


Jerome’s edition of the NT was a simple revision of 
an existing text; but his version of the OT was w holly 
—- . , new. It is, in fact, a translation of the 

9 . VU ga e. pj e | >rew j nto Lmirj independent of the 
LXX, though Jerome frequently adopts renderings from 
the other Greek editions, particularly that of Sym- 
machus. The great work had been begun at the in¬ 
vitation of Pope Damasus; but that powerful patron 
died when only the Gospels had been issued (384 A. D.), 
and Jerome left Rome for Bethlehem. The various 
parts of the OT were published separately and furnished 
with prefaces, in which the merits of the Hebrew over 
the Greek and the methods of translation adopted are 
vigorously defended. 

Thus the Latin church was confronted with a new 
version of the Bible which had no external authority to 
recommend it save the well-deserved reputation of 
Jerome as the most learned scholar of his day. It is 
not surprising that it met at first with opposition. 
Its ultimate success is probably due in great measure 
to Augustine. At first Augustine thought the new 
version of the OT too revolutionary, and almost to 
the end of his life clung to a belief in the inspiration 
of the Seventy. He wrote of Jerome’s translation, 
however, with increasing respect and occasionally 
quotes from it (e.g ., De Civitate Dei , 18 43), and in 
his last work—the genuine Speculum , a collection of 
biblical extracts, left unfinished at his death in 430— 
he follows the new version wholly, except where he 
quotes from memory. In the sixth century Cassiodorus 
seems to have treated the two versions on an equal 


1 Cp also the remarks of Augustine (De Doct. Christiana , 
2 iq) on Ps. 13 y 

- The English version, both in AV and RV, follows the 
Latin here. 

3 The Syriac of Ecclesiasticus is not a witness for the LXX, 
as it was made for the most part direct from the Hebrew; the 
Armenian here probably follows the Syriac as so often elsewhere. 
The newly-recovered Hebrew text supports the Latin order, as 
might be anticipated. 

With regard to the Latin text of Ecclesiasticus it has recently 
been shown byThielmann that chaps, xlv.-l.are the work ofa later 
hand ; apparently the praise of the Jewish Fathers was inten¬ 
tionally left out by the Christian translator as superfluous to his 
object (cp J. H. A. Hart’s edition of the Greek cod. 248). 
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footing; but Isidore of Seville in the seventh century 
uses Jerome’s exclusively. From that time it really 
deserves the name ‘ Vulgate' now universally applied to 
it, though as a matter of fact it was not so called before 
the time of Roger Bacon. In Jerome’s own works 
Vulgata means the Old Latin. 

The difference between the Vulgate and the Old 
Latin in the OT is so great that mixed recensions were 
less readily formed than in the NT, though single 
passages have suffered corruption from time to time in 
the MSS. As was remarked above, the Latin church 
in adopting the new version added to it from the Old 
Latin those books which formed no part of the Hebrew 
canon and were therefore left untouched by Jerome. 

The best MS of the Vulgate is considered to be the 
Codex Amiatinus (a seventh-century MS of thfc whole 
OT and NT, see § 21), the variations of which from the 
authorised Clementine text have been not very accurately 
published by Heyse and Tischendorf (in 1873) I a 
valuable collection of readings is brought together in 
the unfinished Varies Lectiones of Vercellone. 

The Vulgate is less useful to the textual critic than 
the Old Latin, just as the later forms of the LXX which 
contain interpolations and corrections from Theodotion 
are not so useful as the earlier forms. That, however, is 
because we have access to the Massoretic Hebrew in the 
original and possess admirable renderings of it into the 
vernacular. The early forms of the LXX are valuable 
because by their aid we can correct some errors which 
have befallen the existing Hebrew text. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that the LXX is often a bad trans¬ 
lation to work from, many passages being quite devoid 
of sense as they stand, a defect that was sometimes in¬ 
tensified by the further translation of Greek into Latin. 
The Vulgate, on the other hand, is the work of a com¬ 
petent scholar, and gives the meaning of the Hebrew 
with comparative accuracy and clearness. It was the 
great good fortune of the Latin church that so excellent 
a translator should have been raised up for the work, 
and it is her great glory that neither the sentimental 
associations of the old version nor the increasing 
ignorance of the Dark Ages were able to interfere with 
her final acceptance of S. Jerome’s labours. 

III. Syriac and other Versions 

In the OT the Svriac Vulgate, commonly called 
Peshitta, is a translation made direct from the Hebrew. 

60 Peshltta ^ me anc * P^ ace °f translation are alike 
unknown. It is conjectured that it was 
made at Edessa, the centre of Syriac literary culture, 
and it seems to have been the work of Jews rather 
than Christians. * 1 There is no surviving trace of any 
previous recension of the text; the earliest Syriac Father, 
Aphraates, who is our chief quarry for pre-Vulgate 
citations from the Syriac XT, quotes the OT in literal 
accordance with the Peshitta. 

The character of the Peshitta varies in the different 
books, which has been held as an indication that the 
version was the work of several hands. The Pentateuch 
and Job (which in the Syriac follows the Pentateuch) 
are rendered literally; some of the other books, 
notably Chronicles, are very freelv paraphrased. But 
the Hebrew underlying the Syriac is in almost all 
cases simply the Massoretic text.- Here and there, 

1 Cp especially 1 Ch. 62, where the words ‘for Judah pre¬ 
vailed above his brethren, and of him came the prince ’ (Tulare 
rendered in the Peshitta ‘ From Judah shall come forth King 
Messiah.' Cp also J. Perles, Meletemata Peschitthoniana 

<1859). 

2 Some of the best MSS supply a striking illustration of the 
close connection of the Peshitta with the Hebrew by the fact that 
they contain a note marking the exact place where the half of a 
book conies in the Massoretic text. Cornill {Ezeckiel, Prol. 144) 
brings this forward as a proof that the Ambrosianus has been re¬ 
vised from the Hebrew ; but the phenomenon is to be found in 
other M SS of other books, and as far as we know the tendency of 
the Syrians was to correct from the LXX, not from the Hebrew. 

There are a few instances where the Syriac seems to represent 
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especially in the Prophets, there are unmistakable traces 
of the influence of the LXX. No satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of this influence has yet been reached ; it is possible 
that it dates from the establishment of the church in 
Edessa about the end of the second century. 

In addition to the Hebrew canon the Syrians had 
translations of the OT Apocrypha, in most cases derived 
from the Greek ; but the Syriac Ecclesiasticus is partly 
a rendering of the Hebrew. The dates of all these 
translations are quite unknown ; but ‘ it seems tolerably 
certain that alterations were made from time to time 
with a view to harmonising the Syriac text with that of 
the LXX' (Wright’s Syriac Literature , 4), a process 
which may have begun as early as the episcopate of 
P&lut (about 200 a. d. ). 

The Peshitta is extant in many M SS of considerable antiquity. 
The oldest known dated MS of any portion of OT or NT in any 
language is the Cod. Add. 14,425 in the British Museum con¬ 
taining Gen., Ex., Nu., Dt., transcribed at Amid in the year 
464 a.d. A good text of the whole OT is presented by the 
Cod. Ambrosianus of the sixth century, which contains, in 
addition to the ordinary ‘ Apocrypha,’ the Apocalypse of 
Baruch and 4 Esdras. This MS has been reproduced in photo¬ 
lithography by Ceriani. 

The most accessible edition of the OT Peshijta (without the 
Apocrypha) is that prepared by Lee for the ‘ British and Foreign 
Bible Society’ in 1823 ; but it only reproduces with little varia¬ 
tion the text of the London and the Paris Polyglott. In fact 
all the printed editions go back to the ed. princeps in the 
Paris Polyglott, which is a mere transcript of a very late MS 
(now at Paris), as conjecturally emended by the editor Gabriel 
Sionita. 1 For practical purposes, therefore, Ceriani’s repro¬ 
duction of the Ambrosianus is the most satisfactory text that 
has yet appeared. 


The earliest attempt at a Syriac version from the LXX 
seems to have been that called by the name of Philoxenus, 
S ' made in 508 a. d. (see § 30). Of this version 
* X c fragments of Isaiah survive in a MS in the 
British Museum (edited by Ceriani in Monu- 


versions 
from the 
Greek. 


vienta Sacra et Prof ana, v. 1 1-40). It seems 
to have been a free revision of the Peshitta 
by a Lucianic MS, producing a curious mixed text. 

Of far more critical value is the Syriac version corre¬ 
sponding to the Harclean revision of the NT, which is 
commonly known as the Syro-Iiexaplar. This was 
made at Alexandria in 616-617 a.d. by Paul, Bishop 
of Telia (Assemani, BO 2 333 334). It contains a trans¬ 
lation of Origen’s text of the LXX with the asterisks 
and obeli, together with many marginal renderings from 
the other Greek editions ; the style, moreover, of the 
Syriac translation is so literal that the exact Greek re¬ 
presented can be recovered with considerable accuracy. 
The work of Paul of Telia formed Field’s chief authority 
in his reconstruction of the Hexapla. 


The Syro-Hexaplar version is extant for most books of the 
OT. The poetical and prophetical books are extant in a cod. 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan which has been published in 
photo-lithography by Ceriani {Mon. Sacr. ct Prof. 5). The 
remains of the Pentateuch and Historical Books are collected in 
Lagarde’s Bibliotheca Syriaca etc., published in 1892. 

At the beginning of the eighth century Jacob of Edessa made 
a final effort to revise the Peshitta by the various Greek versions ; 
but his work does not seem to have ever gained any currency. 
He made use of no materials which we do not possess from 
other sources 


62 . Palestinian 
version. 


The whole OT appears to have been translated into 
the Palestinian dialect (see § 31) ; but only small frag¬ 
ments now survive. It is a translation 
from the Greek, certainly post-Hexa- 
plaric, and it probably presented a text 
closely akin to the ‘ Eusebian' edition (§ 52) and the 
Codex Vaticanus. The fragments of the OT, so far as 
they have already been published, are collected in Land’s 
Anecdota , vol. iv., in Anecdota Oxonientia (Semitic 


a really different Hebrew, not agreeing with the LXX. In Judg. 
148 Pesh. reads mim for nO"!nrii so as to make the sentence 
run ‘whenSamson had not yet entered the marriage chamber.* 
Such readings occur so rarely, however, that we must suppose 
this instance to have been the result of a brilliant guess (cp 
chap. 15 x). 

1 See An Apparatus Criticus to Chronicles in the Peshitta 
Version by \V. E. I’arnes, 1897. 
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Scries), and in a lectionary edited by Mrs. Lewis 
(Studia Sinaitica, 6, 1897). 

The general history of the Bible in Coptic has been 
discussed in the section upon Egyptian versions of the 
p ,. NT. The Bohairic version in the OT has 

* a the same characteristics as in the New, and 

versions 

there is every reason to assign it to the 
same date, viz., the sixth century. It is not even yet 
edited in full ; but the Prophets have been edited by 
Tattani, the Pentateuch and Psalms by Lagarde, and 
lately Proverbs by Bouriant. 

The Sahidic version from its greater antiquity is of 
more importance. Of this the Borgian MSS, together 
with other fragments previously collected, were admir¬ 
ably edited by Ciasca (Romo, 1885-9). The Psalms 
have been edited by Budge from a seventh-century MS 
in the British Museum (1898), and now lately again by 
Rahlfs. There is also a large addition to OT Sahidic 
texts to be found in Maspero, Mission archdol.franf., 
tom. 6. The general character of the text resembles that 
of the first hand of Cod. Marchalianus (Q); that is, 
it is akin to what we are accustomed to call the Hesychian 
recension of the LXX (§ 52). Ciasca himself (*255) points 
out that the Minor Prophets show clear signs of 
revision ‘ iuxta archctypum hebraeum.’ The text of 
Daniel is that of Theodotion, as in the Greek MSS. 
The type of Greek text followed by the Sahidic in the 
Psalms is represented by U, the fragments of a papyrus 
book in the British Museum (see F. E. Brightman in the 
Journ. of ThcoL Studies, 2275). U is now considered 
to be of the sixth or the seventh century, and is said 
to have come from a monastery near Thebes. Doubtless, 
therefore, it gives us the text of the Psalter as sung in 
the earliest days of Christian monasticism, and where 
it is defective it may be reconstructed from the Sahidic 
as edited by Budge, Rahlfs, and Ciasca. 

The chief interest of the Sahidic version centres in 
the Book of Job. As has been explained above (§55), the 
original Greek translation of Job omitted between three 
and four hundred lines, or half verses, which were 
supplied in the Hexapla under asterisk. The Sahidic 
leaves these lines out, and it is generally supposed that 
it therein represents the pre-Origenian Kotvrj 2 x 5 o01s, 
like the Old Latin. But apart from the difficulty 
of assigning to the Sahidic version of Job the high 
antiquity which would be required for a translation 
uninfluenced by the Hexapla —we should have to think 
of the second century, instead of the end of the third or 
the beginning of the fourth—there are other reasons 
which are inconsistent with this view. It is far more in 
accordance with all the facts to regard the Sahidic Job 
as a translation of Origen’s revised text of the LXX, with 
the passages under asterisk omitted. The Sahidic text, 
when it is examined closely, cannot claim to preserve 
even so large a measure of independence as the Greek 
Cod. A ; we may fairly describe <£> A as a text of the koivt) 
interpolated from the Hexapla , but the Sahidic is 
Origenian from post to finish. 

The importance of this question for the history of the Greek 
Bible makes it neces>ary to indicate the chief signs of the 
dependence of the Sahidic on the Hexapla. 

1. Ciasca uses five Sahidic codices for Job. One of these, 
the Bodleian MS edited hy Erman, contains the Hexaplaric 
additions as an integral part of the text. The 400 half-verses, 
therefore, were not altogether unknown in Upper Egypt. 

2. A few of the lines which are distinctly assigned to Aquila 
or Theodotion in onr Hexaplar authorities are found in the 
Sahidic. Thus Job 30 20^ and 22 b (from Theod.) are in their 
ordinary place ; 9 15^ (from Aq.) is inserted after t>. 14. 

3. After Job 11 20/C ©-X adds Trap’ au-rw yao <ro</>ia xal Svyajais. 
Syr.-Hex. obelises these words— i.e., they are a genuine part of 
©, though not in the Hebrew. They are omitted hy BN*C and 
also bv the Sahidic, which thus represents here a critically 
revised text. [See also 3 17 'kclvctcli' ; 7 11 om. aiWfcu.] 

4. The original Greek for kS in Job 9 appears to have 
heen ou 5 ’ ou avrflnrf (cp Hex. ad loci). Symmachus and 
Theodotion had ou /utj vjraxoucrrj aurw. In the Hexapla , followed 
by the Greek MSS, a conflation of the two was made, producing 
ou plj urr. avT<Z cVa pij aurctVp. This conflation is reproduced 
in the Sahidic. 

5. The clearest case of the dependence of the Sahidic on 
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Origen is in Job 28 21 /, which runs thus in the Hexapla , the 
lines from Theodotion being italicised : 

It [viz., Wisdom} is concealed from every man, 

andfrom the Jowls 0/ the heaven it is lud. 

Destruction and Death said: 

But (Se) we have heard the fame thereof. 

Omit the italics, and the first person plural in the fourth line 
is meaningless ; it is impossible to suppose that it could have 
been the original form of the Greek. Vet that is exactly what 
the Sahidic gives. The true LXX is probahly preserved by 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom, vi. 6 763) who quotes v. 21 thus : 
Aeyct o Tfl arrojAeia el6o? /uey aurou ovk et8ope^ <£>a >vr)v Se 

avrov -rjKovaafiev (cp Jn.537). This not being an accurate 
rendering of the Hebrew, it was emended in the Hexapla by the 
help of Theodotion ; but simply to omit the lines here taken 
from Theodotion, as has been done by the Sahidic, cannot be 
managed without ruining the sense, and (we may add) revealing 
to all time the Origenian source of the text. 

The Ethiopic version dates from the fourth or the fifth 
century ; but the existing codices are late and seem to 
64 Other * mve been ™uch revised, some from mediaeval 
versions Greek or Arabic texts, some from the Hebrew. 

Gen.-Kings has been edited by Dillmann, 
Psalms by Ludolf (1701), Song by Nisselius (1656), 
Lamentations by Bachmann (1893). The best critical 
discussion on this version is to be found in Cornill’s 
Ezechiel, 36-48. 

The Armenian version appears to contain in the OT, 
as in the NT, both Greek and Syriac elements. The 
best edition is still that of Zohrab, published in 1805. 
Some Armenian codices have the Hexaplar critical 
marks (‘Scrivener,’ ed. 4, 2153). 

The Golhic of the sixth, and the Slavonic of the ninth 
century, both of which are intimately connected in origin 
with Constantinople, are remarkable for their affinity with 
the Lucianic text (Lagarde’s Lucian , 14, 15). Of the 
Gothic OT, however, only fragments of Ezra B, chap. 2 
and Neh. 5-7 survive, besides a few verses of Gen. 5 . 

The Arabic versions of the OT are of various char¬ 
acter and value. The version printed in the Polyglotts 
is derived from a MS now at Paris (Colb. 900 = 
de Sacy, 1) written in Egypt in the sixteenth century. 
The Pentateuch is the translation of Sa'adia from the 
Hebrew ; but the Prophets were translated from an old 
uncial MS of <£) akin to A (Cornill’s Ezechiel, 49-57). 

The Targums, or Aramaic paraphrases of the OT 
prepared for use in the Synagogue, contain elements 
Tara- var * ous dates. They differ from the 

® ’ versions hitherto considered in having 

a directly edificatory aim ; they are, in fact, paraphrases 
rather than translations, although the style of some of 
them is often very literal. They take their rise from 
the custom, described in Lk. 416 ff., of giving a short 
explanation of the sacred Hebrew text in the Aramaic 
vernacular of Palestine. At first the Targum was a 
free oral exposition ; then it gradually acquired fixed 
forms, and at last it was reduced to writing. 

The written Targum is found in MSS sometimes 
alone, sometimes verse by verse with the Hebrew text. 
There are two Targums to the Pentateuch (besides the 
Samaritan Targum ; see Samaritans, § 5 a), the official 
Babylonian Targum, known by the name of the reputed 
author Onkelos (oiSpiN, D^ik). 1 and the Jerusalem 
Targum , also known as [Pseudo-] Jonathan. ‘Jeru¬ 
salem ’ ( Yerushalmi) means Palestinian ; in fact, this 
Targum gives to a great extent the old popular exegesis, 
though its extant form dates from after Mohammed. 
There once existed a ‘Jerusalem’ Targum to the 
Prophets ; but the Babylonian recension alone has come 
down to us ; it is commonly cited by its reputed author 
Jonathan ben Uzziel. The Hagiograpba are also pre¬ 
served in a Babylonian recension ; but they are of varied 
character, being to some extent private literary works, 
since the Hagiographa were not regularly read through 
in the Synagogues like the Law and the Prophets. 
Job is a comparatively literal rendering; Proverbs 
appears to have been made up from the Peshitta ; 
Esther is extant in two forms, both wildly paraphrastical. 

The Targums are to be found in the great rabbinical 

1 Onkelos is probably a corruption of Aquila. 
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editions of the OT, e.g., the Bomberg edition of 1517, 
ed. by Felix Pratensis. Onkelos has been edited by 
Berliner in 1884, the Prophets and Hagiographa by 
Lagarde in 1872, 1873. 

The Hebrew text from which the Tar gums were 
made is practically identical with that of the Massoretes. 1 
Their value for us is not so much the text they attest, 
as the prejudices they display. They show us the 
atmosphere of thought in which the tradition of the 
meaning of the OT was preserved, an atmosphere abso¬ 
lutely unliterary and unartistic, and anxious at any 
cost to remove the anthropomorphism of earlier Hebrew 
religion (see the amazing list of locutions in Cornill’s 
Ezee hi el, 123). Some of the toning down of old 
metaphors or reminiscences of ancient heathendom is 
very ancient ; even (£5 does not call God by His personal 
name but translates mrr by [6] Kvpio$( Names, col. 3321), 
and refuses altogether to call him a Rock [Heb. tut, 
e.g. , Ps. 95 i]. The Targums simply exhibit this 
tendency in an exaggerated form. The popular exegesis 
has now and then influenced the Massoretic text. But 
the Massoretes were too good scholars simply to point 
the true text wrong ; it almost always happens in such 
cases that there is some corruption in the transmitted 
consonants, which formed the starting-point for the 
wrong interpretation. The mode of procedure by 
which the critic recognises the corruption is somewhat 
as follows. A grammatical anomaly in MT surprises 
him ; he refers to the Targum and finds it carefully 
reproduced, perhaps in the midst of quite a free 
paraphrase. Evidently the anomalous punctuation is 
intentional , and as the prophets wrote better Hebrew 
than the Targumists, it is only too likely that the 
traditional interpretation of the whole passage is wrong. 
Xow and then it is possible to restore the original, to 
the great gain of literature. 

No better instance can be given than Is. 63 1-6. Here we 
find a series of verbs pointed as jussives instead of with waw 
consecutive ; this arouses suspicion. The same verbs are taken 
as futures in the Targum, and the reference to future punish¬ 
ments upon the heathen is more pointed than in the Hebrew. 
Now 63 1-6 is the only passage in Deutero-Isaiah that contains 
the name of any of the petty nations of Palestine; in fact the 
sudden and inartistic mention of ‘ Edom' has given much 
trouble to commentators. In the popular Jewish exegesis, how¬ 
ever, ‘ Edoin ’ regularly stands for Rome and the Roman Empire 
(cp, e.g-., Targum to Lam. 4 21 /.). It is out of place here, 2 and 
we should read with Lagarde ( Proph. Cliald. p. 1 ) CHNE for 
CnJO and 1^2*2 for ms 30 , so that the sentence runs: Who is 
this that cometh all reddened , with garments stained more 
than the gatherer 0/ the vintage ?' The corruption of v. 1, 
which took its rise in popular exegesis, was the excuse for the 
wrong pointing of the verbs in vz\ 3-6 by the Massoretes. 


An article like the present ought in strictness to 
consider what may be called the p r e-canonical history 
,. of the text. It is almost demonstrable 

66 ’ fMT 10n that Some of the mOSt serious corru P- 
* tions originated in the documents before 

they became part of the OT. Such are all the variations 
which can be traced to confusions arising from the Old 
Hebrew alphabet. E.g ., 1 for the dew' in Dt. 33 13 

corresponds to the more appropriate ‘ above ’ in Gen. 
4925, as in both cases the word is contrasted with 
1 beneath. ’ But in the older character y is Q and 0 is (^), 


so the corruption was easily effected. Again, the 
influence of Hosea2i7 (‘ I will take away the names of 
the Baalim out of her mouth’) should be mentioned. 
This verse was interpreted to mean that the very names 
of heathen gods were unlawful to be used ; accordingly 
the vowels of boskelh (‘shame’) are substituted for the 
real vowels in such words as Tophcdi and Molech (also 
1 Moloch'). In Amoso26 Kaiwdn ( i.e .. ‘Saturn’) has 
been vocalised with the vowels of sikkiis (i.e., 1 abomin- 


1 This is especially the case with the Babylonian Targum. 
The Jer. Targum sometimes differs— e.g., in Exod. 40 3 it reads 
JT12D f° r rn"0> with the Samaritan and the Old Lathi. 

2 (S of this passage cannot be correctly preserved, for the 
constant rendering of ‘ Edom' in the Prophets is ^ TSou/uuua, 
not (as here) ’ESuift. 


ation’), producing the form p»a ( Chiun , AV). By a 
more violent change Saul’s son ’ Ish-baal (‘Baal’s- 
man ’), preserved almost intact as Eshbaal in 1 Ch. 833, 
becomes Ish-bosheth (‘ Man-of-Shame ’) in the more 
frequently read book of Kings. In later Jewish writings 
this tendency is carried into original literature ; there is 
no reason to doubt that the name Abed-nego , evidently 
meant for Abed-nebo ( ‘ Worshipper-of-Nebo ’), is the 
invention of the author of Daniel, not a scribe’s 
blunder. It is in Daniel ( 12 n) that we find dec' ppty 
(the ‘Abomination which maketh desolate'), an inten¬ 
tional perversion of D'Cty bvi, the title of Zeus BeeX- 
aa/xTjv. 1 

We are now concerned, however, with the corruptions 
which have befallen the text in the course of transmission, 
and here, as Wellhausen remarks, the chief agents have 
been chance and caprice, not deliberate falsification 
(cp Well.-Bleek, § 295 ff.). Space will only allow of 
a few examples ; but those given below will sufficiently 
exhibit the commonest kinds of corruption, while at the 
same time they bring forward the instances where modern 
scholarship has been most successful in restoring the 
true reading, whether by means of the ancient versions 
or by simple conjecture. 

Conjecture is not always a mere arbitrary procedure, 
it may be based on the surest of all exegetieal and 
critical rules, viz., the explanation of passages which 
are obscure by those which are plain and free from 
suspicion. Thus we can be quite certain by comparing 
Zeph. 2 14 with Is. 34 n that for n-n , ‘desolation,’ we 
must read my. ‘raven,’and that the mysterious ttu:” 
not only contains the name of some bird, but must be a 
corruption of rpsyp, yanshuph or yanshdph , 1 the eagle- 
owl ’ (see Owl, 4). The translation then runs : ‘ Both 
the pelican and the porcupine shall lodge in the 
chapiters thereof; hark to the eagle-owl in the window, 
the raven on the threshold ! ’ 

Although the Massoretes point well where the text 
is sound, the smallest error definitely represented in the 
consonantal text is sufficient to throw them out. Thus 
the long final nun of jK^n \jy ja (‘ verily the poor of 
the flock’) in Zech. II711, was doubtless the cause 
which prevented the first two words from being run 
together and vocalised jnsh \jyip, kUnd'a tie has-son — i.e., 

‘ the sheep-dealers.’ There arc of course a few eases 
where the restoration of the true text depends on a 
point of archaeological knowledge which might easily 
fade from the narrowly grammatical Hebrew tradition. 
Thus in Jer. 4615 we should divide rpDJ yno into yno 
*]n Dj, and translate with 0 ‘ Why has Apis fled?’ (cp 
Apis). Again, it was not till some progress had been 
made in Assyrian that Haldvy was able to recognise in 
-jS'n (Ezek. 27 u) the name Cilicia, the Hilakku of the 
cuneiform monuments. 

0 — in its original form —often preserves excellent 
readings which have quite disappeared from our other 
authorities. Thus ‘in 2 K. 15 10 Gratz’s clever con¬ 
jecture (Gesch. der Juden, ii. 1 99) cy^ma for the un- 
Hebraic cy-pap is confirmed by Lucian ’ (tv Ie( 3 \aap ., 
quoted in Driver, TBS, p. Hi note). Another example 
is furnished by Dr. Hayman’s too little known emenda¬ 
tion of Dt. 332 i (Proc. Cambridge Philol. Soc. 1895, 
p. 8), the essence of which is the substitution of psown 
for the impossible kji') |isd- The phrase is then exactly 
parallel with v. 5. 2 Here also 0 appears to support 
the true reading ; but tin €K€l epLepiadrj 777 dpx^Tcev 
(Tuvijy/utvcov apLa apxyyois \au>v is too paraphrastical 
to suggest the actual change required. The cause of 
the corruption here in the Massoretic text may have 

1 Nestle, ZATW , 1884, p. 243; see Abomination of 
Desolation. 

2 Translate: ‘And [Gad] saw the first fruits were for him, 
for there was the allotment of the Lawgiver, and so the chiefs of 
a people were assembled together.’ The reference appears to 
be to the settlement of Gad on the E. of Jordan (cp Nu. 32 ). 
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1>een a transposition, the word having been written 
at the end of a line in the archetype. 

Some corruptions are older than any of the versions, 
perhaps older than the final redaction of the Pentateuch. 
Thus all extant authorities give as the end of 

Nil. 233 , generally translated : ‘ And he [Balaam] went 
to a level place.' Apart from the grammatical harshness, 
however, this and every other sense which these letters 
can be made to bear are alike poor, and Kuenen has 
suggested that at some period before the development of 
medial 2 the letters -jk had been written once instead of 
twice over ; then by reading the final ’ as 1 (or sup¬ 
posing 1 to have been lost before the following ipn) we 
get rac^k-k^ ( i. e. , vssto^ ‘he went to his incanta¬ 

tions.’ This agrees with Nu. 24 1, where we read that 
Balaam ‘ went not, as at other times, to seek for 
enchantments.’ 

Equally brilliant is Lagarde’s emendation of Ps. 326 . For 
rpc*? pn ni’V he writes r^y Cp iso p^k — i.e., “lxD has 
been written “IKSD (for "liS) by some scribe. Translate ‘in the 
time of distress; the sound of the flood of mighty waters shall 
not come nigh him.’ Finally, we may quote Wellhausen’S 
restoration of the original of 2 K. \O26f ( — Is. 37 27f). F° r 
"inurl (27) :ncp '32S he writes "jn-2’1 “Ep (27) : so that 

7*. 27 begins ‘ Before me is thy rising up and thy sitting down, 
and thy going out and coming in 1 know.’ It is worth while 
pointing out, as a final testimony to the excellence of 0 in its 
original form, that this palmary emendation is not without sup¬ 
port from 0 . In Is. 37 27 the rj£p 'jeV of MT is omitted. In 
2 K 19 26 most documents have anivavn co-t/jkotos for nEp '33^, 
but the text called Of in the Syro-Hexaplar MSS (see col. 

5019) had arreuavTi avaaTacreios crov — i.e., *pp the con¬ 

sonantal text suggested by Wellhausen. 

In concluding an article of any length on the textual 
criticism of the Bible it is always wholesome to remind 
oneself of the comparative soundness of the text. That 
there are blots, especially in the OT, some of them 
probably irremovable, must be admitted ; but they are 
not enough seriously to obscure the main features of 
the narratives related or the ideas expressed. So far 
as the Pentateuch is concerned we may be especially at 
our ease. It would have been impossible to separate 
the documents with the minuteness which modern 
scholarship has found possible if the text had been 
much confused by scribal errors. And with regard to 
the Prophets, though their works are less accurately 
preserved than the Pentateuch, we can be sure that 
textual corruption never improves the style or the 
thought. The fact that so much of the Prophetical 
Books is—judged by any standard—of the first rank as 
literature, is the strongest proof that they have not 
been utterly disfigured in transmission. 

Some of the most important bibliographical references have 
already been indicated above. The best general account of 
the text and versions of the OT in any 
67. Bibliography, language is Wellhausen’s monograph in 
the fourth edition of Week’s Einleitung 
in das Alte Testament , Berlin, 1878, §§ 275-298 ; later edd. 
are arranged on a different plan. Somewhat similar in plan, 
but more confined to the special books treated of, are the intro¬ 
ductions in Driver’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Samuel, pp. xxxdxxxiv, and in Cornill’s Ezechiel, 1-160. 
Klosterinann, quoted by Driver, p. lii, says ‘ Let him who 
would himself investigate and advance learning, by the side of 
the other Ancient Versions, accustom himself above all things 
to the use of Field’s Ilexapla, and Lagarde’s edition of the 
Recension of Lucian.’ To these specially valuable authorities the 
present writer would add any well edited fragment of the Old 
Latin. 

[See also Kittel, Ueber die Notxvendigkeit und Moglichkeit 
tiner neuen A usgabe derhebr. Bibel: Studien u. F.rwiigungen 
(1901); Cheyne, Critica Biblica, pt. 1 (Isaiah and Jeremiah).] 

F. C. B. 


Jesu, 40) connects 0a88aio? with 0eu8a$ and Acj3/3aio? with the 
iXabatiuan *{<3*7. WH (Notes, 11) suppose Ae/3/3aios to be due 
to an attempt to bring Levi (Mk. 214) within the number of 
the Twelve. But we should have expected Aevets. Ae/3/3cuos = 
Acuet? is unparalleled. It seems clear that Ae/3/3aios is a 
‘ Western ’ gloss of a copyist who connected 0a26aio? with 
tkeda = mamma, and wished to substitute a not dissimilar 
name which should he more appropriate to an apostle, and 
less undignified. If Ae/3/3aIos can be thus explained as an early 
emendation the difficult 0a6Sato? remains. Dalman’s 0a6- 
5aio? = 0euSas is improbable. It is more likely that 0a86cuos, 
by corruption in Greek or Aramaic, represents an original 
m(l).V or ktO)),-}'. For the 6 cp floufioina [B]= nnm, Xeh. 7 43 
(see Hodaviaii), Ovr\K [B*vid.N] = kN’iN > Ezra 10 34 (see Uf.l); 
6 ov« [B]= jttnjt(Ahava), Ezra8 2i ; 0eAxa0 [A] = pp7n (IJelkath), 
Josh. 2131; Oao-etpa [B], 0a<rovp [A] = 2 S. 29 (see 

Ashurites); 0affoj3av[AD],-p.[L3 = j2i-js‘(Ezbon),Gen.40i6. For 
the doubled $ and the ending -cuos cp *v = Ta6Satos, Do Vogu6, 
Syr. Cent. 63. 


In Lk. 616 Acts 1 13 Tot'Say Taxa/ 3 ou = Judas, son of 
James, 1 takes the place of Thaddceus. See Judas, 7. 
„ ,. £ ,. It may, therefore, be reasonably 

2 . Identi cation. con j ecture( j t hat Judas was the name 

of the apostle, that Thaddceus is a corruption of Judas, 
and that Lebbneus is a gloss upon Thaddceus. Of 
James, the father of Judas, nothing is known. Syr. 
Cur. has here Judas Thomas, and Syr. Sin. Thomas 
(see Thomas). T he evidence of the Gospels being so 
confused we not unnaturally find great uncertainty in 
the post-biblical tradition. In Origen ( Prof. \ ad Nom.) 
Thaddceus = Lebbceus = Judas Jacobi. In the Chron. 
Pasch. Thaddceus = Lebbams= Barsabas, whilst Judas 
Jacobi = Simon the Canaanite. In the Abgar legend 
preserved by Eusebius (HE 1 13) Thaddceus is distin¬ 
guished from Judas Jacobi = Thomas. In the Acta 
Thornes Judas Thomas is the Lord’s brother. Accord¬ 
ing to the Syrian Ischodab (9th cent.) quoted by Zahn 
(Binl . 2263) the Diatessaron identified James son of 
Alphreus with Lebboeus (note that D in Mk. 2 14 has 
T dniofiov for Xevelv). 

The earliest form of legend connected with Thaddanis is that 
which represents him as preaching at Edessa. A very ex¬ 
haustive bibliography of the literature and sources of this 
tradition may be found in von Dobschlilz, Christusbilder, 158*- 
249*. In the account given by Eusebius (HE 1 13) from Syriac 
sources, Thaddaeus the Apostle, one of the Seventy, was sent 
by the Apostle Judas Thomas to Abgar, king of Kdessa, in 
accordance with a promise made by Christ before his death. In 
the later Syriac legend (Doctrina Addai, 4th cent.? ed. Phillips) 
Addai is substituted for Thaddceus. In the Gk. llpa£ci$ 
©aSSatov (Lips. Acta Apost . Apocr. 1 273-278) Lebbaus is 
identified with Thaddaeus, one of the Twelve. For this and 
the later legends which represent Thaddaeus as preaching in 
Armenia, in Syria and Mesopotamia, and in Persia, see Lips. 
Diet. Christ. Biog., s.v. ‘Thaddaeus.’ \V. C. A. 


THAHASH, or (RV) TAHASH (L‘ ; nn, toxoc. 
[ADL]), a name in the Nahorite genealogy (Gen. 
22a 4 +). 

He is identified by Winckler (Mittheil. d. Vordcras. Ces., 
1896, p. 207) with Tihis, mentioned in the so-called Travels of 
an Egyptian (l y ap. Anast. i. 22 3 ; see AY’ 2 111) and elsewhere, 
as in the region of Kadesb on the Orontes (to the N.). Cp 
WMM, As. u. Eur. 258. But see alsoTEBAH. t. K. C. 


THAMAH (TOR, 0 GMA [BA]), Ezra253 AV f RV 

TEMAH ( q . v .). 


THAMAR ( 0 amap [Ti. WH]), Mt. 1 3. See Tamar. 

THAMNATHA (0amna0a [AKV]), xMacc. 9 5 o. 

See Timnah (3). 

THANK OFFERING (iVTin), 2 Ch. 29 3 i etc. See 
Sacrifice, § 29 b. 

THARA (0ap<\[TL WH]), Lk.3 3 4 AV, RVTerah. 
THARRA (0AppA [BN c * a AL]), Esth. 12 1. See 
Thresh. 


THADD^US. In Mk. 3 13 Qs\hs\oc appears 

tenth in the li>t of apostles. Ae/ 3 / 3 atos is here a western 
variant (D a b ff 1 i q). In Mt. 10 3 ©aSScuo? is 
1. Name, the right reading (NB), but Ae/ 3 / 3 atos is found 
in western texts (D 122 Aug.), and the con¬ 
flate A e/ 3 / 3 . 6 en-txAr) 0 eU 0 a 58 . in the late ‘Syrian’ text. 
©aSSouos has been derived from the Heb. Tj ; = Syr. thedd- 
mamma, and Ae/ 3 / 3 aios from ^h=cor. But Dalman (Worte 


THARSHISH (t^phri), 1 K. IO22 AV, RV Tar- 

SHISH ( q . v .). 

THASSI (©<\cc[e]i [NV]). iMacc.23. See Simon 
(i), and Maccabees, §§ 1 , 5. 

1 So Syr. Sin. Mt. 10 3 Lk. 616; Pesh. Lk. 616 Acts 1 13. 
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THEATRE. Although theatres and amphitheatres 
were erected by the Herods in Jerusalem and other 
towns of Syria (Jos. Ant. xv. 81, 96 , xvi.oi, x'ix. 7 s, 
82; /?/i. 218 , ii. 7 2) in which magnificent spectacles 
were exhibited, principally in honour of the Roman 
emperors, there is no reference to them in the Gospels 
or Acts. Even in narrating the death of Herod Agrippa 
(Acts 122i/l), whose fatal seizure, according to the 
Jewish historian, took place in the theatre at Caesarea 
{Ant. xix. 82), the word does not occur. The word 
theatre is absent alike from the canonical and from the 
apocryphal books of the OT, and in NT is found only 
in Acts 19 29-31 where the theatre of Ephesus is spoken 
of. It was probably the usual place of meeting for 
the assembly ; and the ruins can still be seen (see 
Ephesus, § 3). 

1 Cor. contains two probable references to theatrical 
representations, neither of which is very apparent in EV. 
The word translated * spectacle’ (1 Cor. 4 g) is diarpov, 
and the whole passage seems to refer to * the band of 
gladiators brought out at last for death, the vast range 
of an amphitheatre under the open sky well representing 
the magnificent vision of all created beings, from men 
up to angels, gazing on the dreadful death-struggle ; 
and then the contrast of the selfish Corinthians sitting 
by unmoved at the awful spectacle’ (Stanley, Corin¬ 
thians , 73). Cp Heb. 10 33 * being made a gazing- 
stock ’ ( 0 €aTpL£ 6 fjLa'oi ). In 1 Cor. 731, * the fashion of this 
world passeth away’ (7 rapayei t6 o‘XVf xa r °u K&crp-ov), 
many have seen an allusion to the drama, drawn either 
from the shifting of the scenes, or the passing across 
the stage of the gorgeous processions then so common. 

Ancient history records the name of at least one Jewish 
dramatist — Ezekiel, who lived in Alexandria in the second 
century B.c. and wrote a ‘tragedy’ or dramatic poem, entitled 
The Exodus (’E^aycoyij), of which considerable fragments are 
preserved in Clem.Alex. (Strom. 1 23), Eusehius (. Prtep. Ev. 
9 28/1) and Eustathius (ad Hexaem. 25). On the question 
of a Semitic drama cp Canticles, § 7, Poetical Literature, 
§ 4 ( 5 ). 

THEBES. See No-amon. 


THEBEZ where Abimelech was killed whilst 

besieging the citadel (Judg. 950 : 0 hBhc [BL], 6 <mB<MC 
[A] ; 2 S. 11 2i and v. 22 in <£), 0<NM<\c[e]l [BA, -M6CC6I 
[L]), was situated, according to Eusebius and Jerome 
(DN, 26244, 157 is), 13 R. m. from Neapolis on the j 
road to Scythopolis. Starting from this, Robinson 
plausibly identifies Thebez with the mod. Tihbds , a large J 
village on the W. slope of a fruitful valley, 10 m. due | 
NE. from Nablus. So Buhl, Pal. 204 and the PEP \ 
Survey. 

But is this correct? Tubas suggests rather Apart from j 

this, the form of the name is peculiar. We expect some famous 1 
fortress to be referred to. From the point of view of Shechem, 

2, one may naturally think of Zephath ( = Zarephath); nSs might ; 
easily be written out of which by transposition would come 
j'Zin- This seems to give greater vividness to the narrative. 1 

T. K. C. 1 

THECOE (06KLO6 [AKV]), I Macc.933 AV, RV 
Tekoah. 

THELASAR ptJ’i&JI), 2 K. 19 i 2 AV. RV Tel- 

ASSAR («/.£'.). 

THELERSAS ( 0 eAepcAC [B]), i Esd. 536. See 
Tel-harsh a. 

THEMAN (OaimaN [BAQF]), Bar. 3 22/ AV, RV 
Teman. 


THEOCANUS (Qlokanoy [A], 0 OK. [B]), 1 Esd. 
9 14 AV = Ezra 10 15, Tikvah (q.v.). 

THEODOTUS ( 0 eoAOTOC [AV]), one of Nicanor’s 
ambassadors to Judas the Maccabee in 161 B.c. (2 
Macc. 14 19). 


THEOPHANY. The invisibility of God formed no 
part of early Hebrew belief. Although it was commonly 

1 t _ . thought that to see God (or indeed to 

1. Immediate. , ,. . T w _ r 

hear his voice Dt. 433 5 23^ [20 Jf.]) 

was dangerous and even fatal (Ex. 33 20 Judg. 13 22 cp 


Gen. 1 6 13 1 Ex. 36 19 21 Judg. 622/*. 1 K. 19 i 2 /! Is. 6 5), 
many narratives, including those just cited, record cases 
in which men saw God, or at least perceived hrough 
the senses that he was present, and yet lived. The 
most striking of these is in Ex. 24 10 (JE) where it is 
quite simply related that Moses and Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihu, and seventy elders of Israel, having gone up Mt. 
Sinai, saw the God of Israel. The narrator is well 
aware of the exceptional character of the occasion, for 
in the next verse he expressly records that God 4 laid 
not his hands ’ upon them ; but he* gives no hint that 
what was seen was anything less than the fullness of 
the glory and person of the deity or that it was seen 
in any other way than by ordinary vision. Cp Nu. 
126-8 (E). 

In most cases, however, it is implied that the deity, 
although he makes his presence known by a physical 
appearance, does not manifest himself in his fullness 
to the ordinary human eye. We may conveniently 
classify the OT theophanies into those in which the 
appearance is of the human form and those in which it 
is some other physical phenomenon. 

1. Theophanies in human form. — {a) Ex. 24 10 
records, as we have seen, a complete exception to the 
law that the sight of God was fatal. 


2. In human 
form. 


The nearest parallel to this occurs in Ex. 
33 17 jf. {]), which relates that Moses saw 
the back of Yah we as he passed away, but that even he 
could not with safety see the face of Yahwe. In other 
narratives, however, it is just the face of God which is 
seen — Ex. 33 ix (E), Gen. 3230 [31] (probably E) ; in 
Nu. 126-8 it is said that Moses, unlike others (cp Dt. 
4 12 15), in his customary and immediate intercourse with 
Yahwe sees his form or t6munah (something less distinct 
than his appearance—cp Job 4 i 6 ). But these are only 
typical cases in connection with the present subject, in 
which looseness and inconsistency of expression corre¬ 
spond to looseness and variety of thought. \Ye are 
dealing with popular ideas and expressions, not with 
theological and systematic thought. What is common 
to the present type of theophany is that the sight of God 
is partial. 

{ 6 ) In another type the peculiarity consists in the fact 
that God is seen in human form indeed, but only by 
- . . means of dream or vision (cp Nu. 24 3/*.). 

. n Vision. wc shcmM probably interpret the ex¬ 
perience of Isaiah (Is. 6) and certainly those of Ezekiel 
(Ezek. 1 etc.) and Daniel (Dan. 729). Cp Gen. 28 
13-16 (J). 

(c) But the commonest type of a theophany in human 
form 2 was by means of the 1 angel of Yahwe ’ or 4 of 

4 ‘Antrelof God ’D. m.T Cp Angel, 

vi?'’ §2; Name, § 6. The narratives 

a We ‘ clearly identify the 4 Angel of Yahwe ’ 

with Yahwe, though often in the same narrative a 
certain differentiation is also implied. Thus in Gen. 16 
the angel of Yahwe who appears to Ifagar is called 
‘Yahwe who spake unto her’ (v. 13), and Hagar 
expresses surprise that she still lives after seeing God 
(cp further v. 10 with c.g. , 122). On the other hand 
in v. 12 the angel speaks of Yahwe in the third person. 

For further illustrations from other narratives of this identifica¬ 
tion, see Gen. 22 11 f. Ex. 3 (angel of Yahwe, v. 2 — Yahwe, 
tv. 4« 5 7), Nu. 2232-35 (cp especially v. 35 with 24 13), Judg. 
2 1-5 Gn-24 (angel of Yahwe, 11 ff. 20 f/l — Yahwe, 5vr'. 
14 16 23), 13 23 ; for indications of differentiations see Gen. 24 7 40 
— yet cp vv. 27 48 Nu. 22 31 Judg. 138 f. 2 S. 24 15-17. 3 See also 
Destroyer. 


1 Read ‘Have I even seen God and am I (still) alive?’. So 
Ball in SHOT in accordance with a large consensus of critical 
opinion. See Beer-lahai-roi, § 1. 

2 In Ex. 3 2 the ‘angel of Yahwe’ exceptionally manifests 
himself in ‘ a flame of fire,’ presumably' not in human form. 

3 The Yahwistic narrative in Gen. 18 ,/! presents special 

peculiarities. Yahwe appears to Abraham (IS 1) as three men 
(v. 2) who speak or are addressed sometimes in the singular 
(zm. 3 10), sometimes in the plural (7^.4 ff.). Subsequently 
(16-33) one of the three, who is identified with Yahvve, remains 
behind with Abraham, the other two, who are described in 19 1 
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In brief, the ‘angel of Yah\v6’ is an occasional 
manifestation of Yahwe in human form, possessing no 
distinct and permanent personality but speaking and 
spoken of, at times as Yahwfe himself (cp the way in 
which the word of Yahw6 passes over insensibly into the 
prophetic comment), at times as distinet from him. 
The danger which attached to the sight of God attached 
also to the sight of the angel. The two early literary 
strata of the Hexateuch differ in their detailed accounts 
of the angel. In J he eats, drinks, and converses with 
men, and in every respect comports himself as a human 
being—the narratives of Judg. 6 13 are also in many 
respects similar; in E there is a tendency to keep even 
the angel from close contact with men—thus he appears 
in and speaks from heaven (e.g., Gen. 22 u). 

At a later date, theophanies in (human) form were 
denied (Dt. 4 15) or, as regularly in P, the theophany is 
referred to in the barest possible terms without any 
indication of its character— e.g ., ‘ And God [or ‘ Yahwe ’] 
appeared . . . and spoke (said)' (Gen. 17 1 359; cp 
Ex. 63) ; and thus (after the Exile) the ‘ angel of Yahwe 1 
was no longer regarded as a theophany but became one 
of the numerous distinet angelie personalities which 
thenceforward formed prominent objects of belief (see 
Angel, § 3 /). 

2. Theophanies in which the manifestation is not in 
human form, (a) Fire, in one form or another, fre- 
quently indicated the divine presence. The 
most notable illustrations of this are the 
‘Burning Bush' (Ex. 3 ) and the ‘Pillar of Fire’ (Ex. 
13 2i). In Ex. 14 19^ (J) the ‘pillar of cloud’=‘the 
angel of God,' v. 19 a (E). For further details see the 
articles Busn and Pillar of Fire. But there are a 
number of other passages where fire or a fiery 
appearance clearly has the same significance— e.g., 
Gen. 15 17 Ex. 19 18 24 17 Dt. 4 12 15. 

We ought also to compare Lhe part played by fire in the 
destruction of Nadab and Abihu (Lev. 10 ), of Korah and his 
company (Xu. lt> 35), of the people at Tab'erah (Xu. 11 1-3), in 
Elijah’s conflict with the priests of Baal (1 K. IS, cp 2 K. 
1 iogL), in the theophany at Horeb (in 1 K. lDnyi, where 
fire is not itself the theophany but an accompaniment of it), in 
the assumption of Elijah (2 K. 2 11), and generally in the later 
literary theophanies (see below, § q), and in similes (e.g., Is. 
10 17; ‘Yahwe is a devouring fire/ Pt.424 93). Cp also the 
Arabic stories of fiery appearances of the jinn ; Goldziher, A bit. 
zur Arab. Philologie, 205 ff. ■ 

Even in the XT we find, in addition to citations from 
or references to the OT (e.g ., .Acts 730 Heb. 12 18 29), 
two or three instances of theophanic fire ; the fire 
clearly indicates, or is the accompaniment of, the divine 
presence in Acts 2 3 2 Thess. 1 8 (of the second coming 
of Christ) 2 Pet. 3 10-12 Rev. 10 : (of an angel) ; perhaps 
also Mt. 3 11 = Lk. 3 16 should be compared. Generally, 
however, in NT (as already in Enoch ; e.g., 10 13 21 7-10 
983) fire is the instrument of the divine punishment and 
does not necessarily or explicitly affirm the divine 
presence. The transition from the older to the later 
conception was facilitated by such passages as Am. 56 
Is. 33 14 (ep O624) Mai. 32 , and is actually seen in 
certain NT passages—2 Thess. 1 8 2 Pet. 3 10-12 1 Cor. 
3 i 3 -i 5 . 

(b) The ‘ glory of Yahwe ’ ("♦ 1122), which from Isaiah 
(63) onwards (e.g., NU.B21 / Dt. 521 [24] Ezek. 392 i 
p. - Ps.81192[i]963)expressesthemanifestation 
* v r T 1 of the divine character in nature and history, 
* w ' is used by Ezekiel to express also the fiery 
appearance which, in his visions, indicates the presence of 
Yahwe—128 IO4 432 etc. In P the phrase is invariably 
used of a fiery theophany—in the first instance of the 
theophany on Sinai (Ex. 24 15 17) and, subsequently, of 
that in the tabernacle—Ex. 2943 40 34/. 16 7 10 (in r. 10 
restore npTn, tabernacle, for the redactorial n2T;n), 
Lev. 96 23 Nu. 14 10 16 19 ; cp further, 1 K. Siof, which 
is dependent on P (Corn. Einl. 108). In its last usage 


as ‘ Lhe two angels,’ proceed to Sodom ; but these in turn are 
addressed and speak in the singular (yv, 19-21), and speak and 
act as Yahwe himself ( vv . 21 Jf.). 
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the phrase corresponds closely to the Shechinah of post- 
biblical Hebrew. The fact that the ‘glory of Yahwe,’ 
where it indicates a fiery appearance, is so frequently 
associated with cloud and the similar combination of 
fire and cloud in the stories of the Pillar of Fire and 
Cloud (q.v. ) may be, in part at least, explained as 
modified survivals of an old view', which also maintained 
itself in greater purity in poetical passages (e.g. , Pss. 
18 29 ), that Yahw6 manifested himself in the thunder¬ 
storm. 

(r) Closely related to the term just discussed, and in 
some cases almost synonymous with it, are the * Name 

7 ‘Name ’ or of Yahw6 ’ and the ‘ Face of Yah we’ ; 

f the former stands in parallelism with 

Yahwfc Ya ^ w ^ ’ in Is. 59 19 Ps. 

I 02 is. The most strictly theophanic 
passage in w'hich either occurs is Is. 30 27, and even that 
is clearly figurative. Cp Name, § 6. Generally speak¬ 
ing, both terms are used of God as made known to men, 
but rather by some decisive event, or otherwise indirectly, 
than by a physical phenomenon. In Phoenician, on the 
other hand, ‘ the face ’ or ‘ name of Baal ’ is a goddess— 
byn pn:n, ct? mnaw (cp Baethg. Beitr. 56 f. 26 iff,, 
also Name, § 6 ; and see Fr. Gicsebreeht’s monograph, 
Die Alttestamentliehe Schatzung des Gottesnamens u. 
ihre religionsgeschichtliche G run diage [1901]). 

Two remarks arc suggested by the preceding survey. 
(1) The belief that fire, especially the lightning of the 

8 G n r 1 storrn ’ was physical indication of 

’ . , Yahwe’s presence may lie at the base of 

es lma e. t p e b e ]j 0 f j n t p e danger of beholding 

Yahwe’s face ; at the same time, it must be remembered 
that analogous beliefs occur in other religions. (2) A 
large proportion of the stories are connected with the 
Exodus and the subsequent Wanderings. The idea of 
the ‘Angel’ or ‘Messenger of Yahwe’ may well have 
sprung out of an attempt to reconcile the belief that 
Yahwe abode in Sinai, and yet that he accompanied 
Israel to Canaan (cp Ex. 2320-23). A similar conflict 
w'ould still have called for reconciliation when Yahwe 


was regarded as seated in heaven. 

In addition to the narratives of theophanies where the 
theophany is regarded as sober historical fact, we have numerous 
purely literary theophanies— i.c., descriptions 

9. Later, clearly intended by the writers to be metaphorical 
and imaginative. Some of these are conceived in 
the boldest anthropomorphic manner (cp, e.g., the descriptions 
of Yahwe as a warrior—Is. t >3 1-6 ; in others, figures 

drawn from the storm or other natural phenomena play a large 
part (cp, e.g. , Ps. 18 Hab. 3 ). 

In the XT we have angelophanies (see Angel, § 7 ), but 
(except as indicated above, §2 a, ad fin.') no occasional theo¬ 
phanies such as the OT records. Instead, we have the life of 
Jesus which, most clearly by the author of the fourth gospel, 
but also by other XT writers, is regarded as a prolonged mani¬ 
festation of God in the flesh (cp especially Jn. 1 1-314, and e.g., 
Rom. 1 1-7 Col. 1 15^ 29 Heb. 1 1-3). In the same way the 
belief in the Parousia is tantamount to the expectation of a 
coming theophany. 

Literature. — Ch. J. Trip, Die Theophanien in den Ge- 
schichtsbiichcrn des A '/'(Leyden, 1858); this is primarily a history 
and discussion of the view that the ‘Angel of Yah\ve '= ‘ the son 
of God.’ Rosters, ‘ De Mal’ach Jahwe’ in Th.T, 1875, pp. 
369-415. See, further, under Angel. G. B. G. 


THEOPHILUS (eeo<J>iAoc [TLWH]), the ‘most 
excellent ’ person to whom the Third Gospel and the 
Book of Acts are dedicated (Lk. I3 Actsli). See 
Gospels, § 37. 

THERAS ( 0 epA [BA]), 1 Esd.861 (cp v. 4 i) = Ezra 
831, Ahava. 

THERMELETH(86PM6Xee[BA]), i Esd. 5 3 6= Ezra 
259, Tel-melah. 

THESSALONIANS (EPISTLES TO) 

Place and time (§ 1). Its authorship (§ 8 ). 

Character of epistles (§ 6 ). 2 Thess. (§ 4f). 

Thessalonian Christians (§ 7). Its authorship (§§ 9-15)* 

1 Thess. (8 2 /.). Bibliography (§ 16). 

The two Epistles to the Thessalonians w'ere written. 
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not in Athens (cp i Thess. 3 i) as stated in the subscrip- 
tion to the epistles in the Tex/us Rcceptus, 

1* b u t in Corinth during Paul’s first visit 

and time, there recorded in Acts 18 1 ff. This 
appears from the following considerations 

1. The names of Silvanus and Timothy are joined with the 
name of Paul in the salutations of both epistles, and they were 
with Paul in Corinth during his first visit there, according to 
Acts IS 5, which is confirmed by 2 Cor. 1 19. A considerable 
period had elapsed since Paul left Thessalomca, for the fame of 
the Thessalonian Christians had already spread throughout 
Macedonia and Achaia (1 Thess. 1 7/), and Paul must have 
laboured at least for some months in Achaia, as may be gathered 
from the spread of Christianity in that province implied in the 
same passage. Timothy had been sent back to Thessalonica 
from Athens, and had had time to return and make his report 
to the apostle (1 Thess. 3 2 6), and this return may fairly be 
identified with the arrival of Silas and Timothy in Corinth, 
mentioned in Acts 18 5. See Timothy, § 3 ; cp Silas. 

i’l. On the other hand, the epistles cannot have been written 
at a time subsequent to Paul’s first visit to Corinth, for the first 
of them was evidently written immediately after the return of 
Timothy from Thessalonica, whither he had been sent by Paul 
from Athens (1 Thess. 3 6); the Thessalonian church was 
apparently still a young church (1 Thess. 1 9), and, finally, there 
is no sign that Paul and Silvanus and Timothy were together 
again after the first visit in Corinth ; cp Silas. 

The epistles were written probably in the year 48 or 
49, 1 or, according to the generally accepted chronology 
of Paul’s life, in 53 or 54.2 They are commonly 
regarded as the earliest of Paul’s epistles ; but there is 
good reason for thinking the Epistle to the Galatians 
still earlier. 3 The notable lack in 1 and 2 Thessalonians 
of the doctrinal element which is so prominent in most 
of Paul’s epistles counts for nothing in the matter of 
date, for in any case they were written later than the 
Council of Jerusalem, sixteen years or more after Paul’s 
conversion, and an interval of only some five years 
separates them from the Epistle to the Romans, and still 
less from Galatians and Corinthians. As a matter of 
fact, the simplicity of the Thessalonian epistles and the 
absence of the great characteristic Pauline doctrines are 
to be explained, not by the date of the epistles, but by 
the particular circumstances which called them forth. 

Those circumstances are indicated with sufficient 
clearness in the epistles themselves. Paul had been 
, # compelled to leave 'Thessalonica before 

2. 1 Thess. : w j s h ec i to do so , and under circuin- 

occasion. s t ances which made him fear for the 

permanence of his work there (1 Thess. 2 17 3 1 / ). He 
had apparently been driven away from the city by a 
persecution which continued to assail the disciples after 
his departure. Whether this persecution is to be 
directly connected with the attack of the Jews upon 
Paul recorded in Acts 17 s/ is uncertain. At any rate, 
if the persecution was begun at the instance of the Jews, 
it was carried on afterwards by the Gentiles, and it was 
at their hands that the Christians of Thessalonica chiefly 
suffered (r Thess. 2 14). 4 The persecution was so 
severe that Paul feared his Thessalonian converts might 
lose courage and renounce their faith, and he therefore 
greatly desired to return himself to Thessalonica (1 Thess. 
217/!). For some reason, however, possibly because 
his friends had given bonds for his continued absence 
(Acts 179 ), he was unable to do so, and he therefore 
sent Timothy from Athens to encourage and strengthen 
his converts and to bring him news concerning them 
(1 Thess. 3 1 /). 5 

It is possible that Timothy also carried a letter from Paul to 
the Thessalonian church (see Rendel Harris in Expos. 8174 

1 According to the chronology of Paul’s life adopted by 
Kellner, Katholik , 1887, 1 146 /., O. Holtzmann, XTliche 
Ztgesch. (1894), Blass, Acta Apostolorum (1895), Harnack, 
Ckronol. (1897), M'Giffert, Hist. Christ, in Apost. Age (1897), 
and some others. 

2 Cp Chronology, § 

3 See M‘Giffert, l.c. 226/C; Zahn, Einl. 1 138/C; Bartlet, 
Apostolic Age, 84 ; Bacon, Introd. to NT, 57. 

•* Zimmer ( Dererste Thess alo flicker brie/, 34, 94 f) takes the 
opposite view, but without sufficient warrant. 

0 Of this mission of Timothy to Thessalonica we hear nothing 
in Acts. In fact, there is no hint in Acts that Timothy was with 
Paul in Athens, as we know from 1 Thess. that he was. 
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[1898]); but we have no evidence of such a letter, and the 
information which Paul gives his readers in 1 Thess. 2x735 
rather argues against an earlier communication from him. But 
though we have no adequate ground for assuming that Paul 
sent to Thessalonica another epistle before our 1 Thessalonians, 
there is some reason for thinking that the Thessalonians sent a 
letter back to Paul by Timothy (see Harris, ibid. 167 /.). Harris 
finds evidence of such a letter in 1 Thess. 1 2 5 2159 10 133 3-6, 
and also in 1 9, where he suggests the alteration of ‘ they report ’ 
(awayyeWovo-iv) to ‘ you report * (anayyeWeTe), in order to bring 
it into line with 2 1 ; and he gives a tentative reconstruction of 
the letter on p. 172. ‘Also we’ («ai in 213, ‘also 1 ’ 

(«ayw) in 3 5, the conventional epistolary formula ‘ ye have good 
remembrance of us’ (exere p.veLav r/juaiv aya0rjv k. t.A.) in 3 6, 
‘for you yourselves report concerning us' (avToi yap rrepi 
hp. urn awayyeWere) in 1 9 (to adopt the reading suggested by 
Harris) may fairly be regarded as pointing to a Thessalonian 
epistle ; but beyond these hints we can hardly go. It will not 
do at any rate to regard the words ‘ ye know' (olSare) as evidence 
of such an epistle, for we cannot well suppose that the Thessa¬ 
lonians gave Paul an account of his sufferings in Philippi (2 2). 

The report which Timothy brought back from 
Thessalonica was upon the whole very cheering ; but 
he informed Paul of the existence of certain evils among 
the Thessalonians which demanded the apostle’s atten¬ 
tion. The common fleshly impurity of the heathen 
world, especially prevalent in a great commercial 
metropolis like Thessalonica, had not been entirely 
overcome by the Thessalonian Christians (1 Thess. 44/); 
a spirit of enthusiasm was abroad among them which 
led them to neglect their ordinary employments and so 
bring disrepute upon the brotherhood (1 Thess. 4 n/.) ; 
and there was on the part of some a tendency, entirely 
natural where fanaticism had so free play, to disregard 
the counsel and authority of the leaders of the church 
(1 Thess. 5 12/.). On the other hand, in opposition to 
the common enthusiasm, there were some who ‘ despised 
prophesyings ’ and frowned upon all spiritual manifesta¬ 
tions (1 Thess. 520). It looks also as if some of the 
disciples were casting aspersions upon the character 
and motives of Paul himself, possibly because he had 
left the city during a time of persecution. At any rate 
he felt obliged to defend himself in his epistle against 
various charges, such as covetousness, avarice, selfishness, 
and personal ambition (1 Thess. 2 1-12). Finally, the 
Thessalonians had apparently asked the apostle a 
question touching the fate of Christian brethren dying 
before the return of Christ (1 Thess. 4 13/. ). Evidently 
they had believed that Christ would come so soon that 
they should all be alive to greet him ; but as time 
passed some of their number died and Christ still 
tarried. The question naturally forced itself upon them, 
Were such brethren to be deprived of the privilege of 
seeing the Lord at his coming and sharing his glory? 
Either Timothy was asked to consult the apostle upon 
the matter, or the question was raised in the epistle to 
the Thessalonians referred to just above. It was due to 
all these circumstances that Paul wrote his first epistle 
to the Thessalonians. 

'The epistle has no central theme, nor is it a studied 
composition constructed upon a well-defined plan. It 
is a familiar letter in which expressions 

3. Contents. a ff ecl j on anc ] words of exhortation 
and warning follow one upon another with no attempt 
at logical arrangement. 

After a salutation, in which the names of Silvanus and 
Timothy are joined with his own ( 1 1), Paul expresses his 
gratitude, beginning with the conventional terms of contemporary 
correspondence (see Harris, ibid.), for the faith and steadfast¬ 
ness of the Thessalonians (l 2-8), and reminds them of his own 
conduct while among them, of his devotion and self-sacrifice 
which some had evidently called in question (21-12), gives 
utterance to his joy at the reception they had given his message, 
and at the steadfastness they had shown in the face of persecu¬ 
tion (2 13-16), tells them of his anxiety about them while in 
Athens and of his great desire to see them, which resulted, 
when he could not go himself, in his sending Timothy to visit 
them (3 1-5), and which is now fully relieved by the good news 
brought by him (3 6-10). The commendatory, apologetic, and 
explanatory portion of the letter is concluded with a beautiful 
prayer for the readers’ growth in grace (3 11-13). 

The passage just referred to serves at the same time to 
introduce the second and hortatory section of the epistle ( 4 / 1 ). 
After emphasising the importance of purity (4 1-8), of brotherly 
love (49/!), and of quietness and diligence in daily business 
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(ii/l), the apostle turns to the subject of eschatology and 
instructs the Thessalonians, first, touching the brethren dying 
before the return of Christ (4 13*18), and secondly, touching the 
uncertainty of the time of the Parousia, which makes it necessary 
to be constantly watchful and zealous ( 51 -u ). 1 Then follow 
various exhortations having especial reference to the disciples' 
association with each other as a Christian brotherhood (5 12-22), 
and the epistle closes with a petition for their perfect sanctification 
(23/!), a request for their prayers (25), a salutation, and a 
benediction (26-28). 

The epistle apparently accomplished its purpose, for 
we hear nothing more of aspersions upon Paul’s 
_ character, and the Thessalonians seem to 

have needed no further instruction as to 
the resurrection of the dead. But Paul’s words touch¬ 
ing the Day of the Lord (5 2/.) evidently led them to 
believe that the Parousia was imminent, and some of 
them in their expectation of the immediate return of 
< ‘hrist were greatly excited and were neglecting their 
ordinary employments (2 Thess. 2 \ j]J .). It is possible 
that it was this expectation which had led them to 
similar fanaticism before Paul wrote his first epistle 
{1 Thess. 4n/.) ; but if so he cannot have been aware 
of it, or he would have dealt with the matter in that 
epistle. 

IIow Paul learned of the existing situation we do not 
know. It is not impossible that he had received 
another letter from the Thessalonians in answer to his 
former one (see Bacon, l.c. p. 72) ; but we have no 
positive evidence of it. At any rate, however the news 
reached him, it led him to write a second epistle intended 
to put a stop to such unwarranted fanaticism. 2 

After commending the patience and faithfulness of 
the Thessalonians (2 Thess. 1 1-4), as he had done in 
. . the first epistle, and comforting them 

5. Its contents. a reference to the recompense 

which God will render both them and their enemies 
(I5-12), he proceeds at once to his main point. When 
he wrote before, he supposed that an exhortation to go 
about their daily business with quietness and diligence 
would suffice to put a stop to their fanatical conduct, 
and that they needed no special instruction touching 
the time and the season of the consummation (1 Thess. 
fn). He saw now, however, that it was because they 
Ixdieved that Christ might come at any moment that 
their minds were disquieted, and so he reminded them 
that certain events must occur before the consummation. 
The ‘man of sin,’ the ‘son of perdition,' the ‘lawless 
one ’ must be revealed as he had told them when he 
was with them (2 Thess. 2 s); but he cannot be until 
‘that which now restraineth (2 Thess. 26 rb kcltIx ov ’ 
v. 7 6 kclt^xw) h as been taken out of the way' 
(2 Thess. 2 3-10). 3 

This eschatological passage is followed by renewed 
commendations, and by exhortations to steadfastness 
and patience, sobriety and diligence (213-815), and the 
epistle concludes with benedictions and with a salutation 
from Paul's own hand, which he asserts is the token in 
every letter (316-18). 

It would seem that those disciples who were insisting 
that the Parousia was immediately at hand were appeal¬ 
ing to a letter bearing Paul’s name (2 Thess. 22); but 
as he was not conscious of having written anything to 
support their opinion, he concluded that they must be 
making use of a forged document, and so he was careful 
to call attention to his autograph signature which 
guaranteed the genuineness of all his letters. It is not 
likely that Paul’s surmise was correct, for it can hardly 

1 On this apocalypse see H. St. John Thackeray, The Relation 
of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, io2_/C 

- It was formerly maintained by some scholars (e.g., Ew. 
Sendschreifren tics Paula*, 17 /., Laurent, XTlichc Studien, 
4Q/O that 2 Thess. is earlier than 1 Thess. *, but this is excluded 
by the literary relationship between the two epistles, which 
clearly points to the secondary character of the second, by the 
sharper tone of 2 Thess. in dealing with the disorderly (3 eyi), 
and hy the relation of the apocalyptic passage in 2 2./! to 
1 Thess. 4 13./C 

«* Upon the interpretation of this passage see Antichrist, 
§4/ 


be supposed that any one would venture to palm off a 
forged letter upon the Thessalonians so soon after the 
apostle's departure, and as a matter of fact the eschato¬ 
logical passage in the first epistle ( 5 i-n) was of such a 
character that it might easily serve to promote the 
belief in the immediate consummation, though he seems 
not to have realised it. 

The Epistles to the Thessalonians are almost wholly 
personal and ethical and throw very little light upon 
. Paul’s theological views, 1 except in the 
* r master of eschatology to which there 

ot epistles. are a great many allusions< Thus, 

the Parousia of Christ is referred to in 1 Thess. 1 10 2 19 
3 13 4 15/. 52/23 2 Thess. 1 7/. 2 i/. ; the judgment 
in 1 Thess. 1 10 2 Thess. 16 / 212; the resurrection of 
believers in 1 Thess. 4 14/ ; their future glory and blessed¬ 
ness in i Thess. 4 17 5 10 2 Thess. 214; and the final 
kingdom in 1 Thess. 2 12 2 Thess. 1 5. It is evident 
that the Thessalonian Christians were much interested 
in eschatological questions, and it would seem that Paul 
must have laid considerable stress, while in Thessalonica, 
at any rate upon the speedy return of Christ and the 
impending judgment (cp 1 Thess. lio 62/ 2 Thess. 2 s). 
Possibly he was led to do so by the great prevalence of 
vice and immorality in the city. However that may be, 
the Thessalonians expected the return of Christ very 
soon, before any of their number had passed away, and 
Paul had evidently given them some warrant for the 
expectation, for even when he wrote his b'irst Epistle he 
looked for the Parousia during his own lifetime and 
theirs (cp 219 4 15/). It was doubtless because of this 
that Paul had not instructed them touching the resur¬ 
rection of believers and so was obliged to do so at 
some length in 1 Thess. 413/ (cp 1 Cor. 15 and see 
IVPGiffert, l.c. p. 248). 

The two Epistles to the Thessalonians throw con¬ 
siderable light upon Paul's work in Thessalonica and 
upon the character and condition of 
his converts there. The Christians ad¬ 
dressed were most, if not all, of them 


7 . The 


Thessalonian 

Christians. 


Gentiles (1 Thess. I9 2x4) ; and, more¬ 
over, as appears from the former passage, they had 
been converted directly from heathenism to Christianity 
under Paul’s preaching. But the account of Paul’s work 
in T hessalonica contained in Acts ( 17 1 /) gives a very 
different picture of the T hessalonian converts. Accord¬ 
ing to that passage, ‘Some of them (i.e., of the Jews) 
were persuaded and consorted with Paul and Silas, and 
of the devout Greeks (i.e., Jewish proselytes) a great 
multitude, and of the chief women not a few.’ Of 
these Jews and Jewish proselytes there is no trace in 
either of Paul’s epistles, and though of course it is quite 
possible that there were some of them among his 
converts, it is certain that they must have formed an 
altogether insignificant minority. It is clear then that 
the author of Acts, as is frequently the case, has 
recorded the least important part of Paul’s activity in 
Thessalonica, and that it was not in the synagogue 


that he did his chief work (the only part of his work 
mentioned in Acts), but among the heathen population 
of the city. At the same time there is no reason for 
doubting that Paul actually did preach to Jews and 
proselytes in the synagogue of Thessalonica. 2 But after 
a brief period spent in that work he must have turned 
to the Gentiles, instead of leaving the city directly as 
implied in Acts 17 10, and must have spent at least somd 
months in labour among them, as is clear from 1 T hess. 
27 /. and Phil. 4 16, and also from the large and 
permanent results accomplished. The account in Acts 
is thus very meagre and misleading at this point and 
has to be not only supplemented but also corrected by 
1 Thess. It is evident that that epistle was not in 
the hands of the author of Acts when he was writing 


1 See I Thess. 2 12 3813 478 5 1018 2 Thess. 1 ri 2 1316 for 
familiar Pauline ideas. 

2 See M'Giflfert, of>. cit. 246. 
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his account of this part of Paul's work, nor was Acts in I 
the hands of the author of i Thess. 

The Thessalonian epistles bear eloquent testimony to | 
the success of Paul’s missionary labours in Thessaloniea. 
He succeeded in founding there a strong and vigorous 
church, and the faith and patience and brotherly love of 
his eonvertswere so marked that their fame speedily spread 
even beyond the provinces of Macedonia and Aehaia (i j 
Thess. 1 7 / ), and their generosity in ministering to the j 
necessities of other churches, even though poor them- 1 
selves, called forth the apostle’s hearty commendation i 
(i Thess. 4 io ; ep 2 Cor. 81/. and Acts 2O4). To none 
of his churches was he bound by warmer ties of affection j 
than to the churches of Thessaloniea and Philippi, and j 
none of his epistles, except that 30 the Philippians, is 
more thoroughly pervaded with joy and confidence and 
affection than 1 Thess. 

It has been assumed throughout this article that both 
1 and 2 Thess. are genuine epistles of Paul. So far as 
Auth r ^ ormer eoncerne d its authenticity, j 

*h' • f denied a cou pl e °f generations ago by 

1 Th many scholars, is to-day generally recog- j 

nised except by those who deny the 
genuineness of all the Pauline epistles (see Paul, ! 
§ 38). As a matter of fact, if one accepts any of 
Paul’s epistles there is no good reason for denying the 
authenticity of 1 Thess. The argument against its 
genuineness, drawn from its lack of the doctrinal and 
polemical material found in the great epistles to the 
Galatians, the Corinthians, and the Romans, is now 
universally recognised as fallacious, for the situation j 
in Thessaloniea as indicated in the epistle itself fully 
accounts both for what it contains and for what it 
omits. Moreover, the style of the epistle, its revelation I 
of the character of its author, its familiar and personal 
tone, the absence of any doctrinal or polemic interest 
which would account for pseudonymity, the discrepancies 
between the epistle and Acts, the use of the three names 
Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy (the form as being 
found uniformly in Acts and ZtXoi»a^6s only in 
1 and 2 Thess. 2 Cor. 1 19 and 1 Pet. 5 12) all make for 
genuineness [cp Silas] ; and the evidence brought by 
Kendel Harris in the article referred to above (§ 2) 
that it is part of a correspondence with the Thessalonian 
church, strengthens the argument, and if that evidence 
be regarded as conclusive, of course places the genuine¬ 
ness of the epistle beyond all question. Finally, the 
implication in 4 17 that Christ was to return during the 
lifetime of the apostle is of itself enough to prove that 
it was not written after his death. 1 

On the other hand, the authenticity of 2 Thessalonians 
is by no means so clear, nor is it so widely recognised. 
q nf 9 Th The tcnc ^ cnc . v to view if as a genuine 
S * epistle of Paul has apparently grown 
somewhat in recent years among scholars of the critical 
school (e.g ., Jiilichcr, Einl. 40 / [1894]; Harnack, 
Chronol. 239 [1898]; Bacon, In trod, to NT, 75 f 
[1900]; and compare the statement of Holtzmann 
\Einl . ,3 > 216] that ‘at the present day the question is 
not whether the epistle is to be brought down into the 
post-apostolic age, but whether it docs not on the con¬ 
trary reach up into the lifetime of the apostle, and 
whether consequently it must not be genuine, and have 
been written soon after 1 Thess. ’). Many, however, who 
accept 1 Thessalonians reject 2 Thessalonians altogether 
(as, c.g ., Lipsius, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, 
Schmiedel, Weizsacker), or regard it as largely inter¬ 
polated (e.g ., P. Schmidt, Der ersfe Thessalonicherbrief, 

12 7 /)- 

The first objection urged against the genuineness of 

1 Schmiedel, while accepting the epistle as a whole, suggests 
that 2 \$f. is an interpolation. There is, however, no reason to 
doubt the genuineness of the passage, though it is quite possible 
that v . 16 b is an interpolation ; and the same may be said of 
v. 233. The latter looks decidedly un-Pauline, and by its omis¬ 
sion v. 24 is brought into immediate connection with v. 23a with 
which it seems to belong. 


the epistle is the apocalyptic passage, 2 Thess. 22-12. 

10 Ar ment objection based chiefly upon 

from * assuni Pti° n that the passage is in- 

, . . consistent with 1 Thess. 52/., and since 

eschatology. its substancc is said to y have been 

imparted to the Thessalonians while Paul was still 
present with them (2 Thess. 2s), the inconsistency cannot 
be explained as due to the further development of 
Paul’s thought after the writing of 1 Thessalonians. 

It is to be noticed, however, that though the author 
indicates in 2 Thess. 2 that certain events must occur, 
and, consequently, some interval elapse before the final 
consummation, there is no sign that he regards the 
interval as long, and that he does not expect to live 
until the Parousia. Nor is the fact that certain signs 
are to precede the consummation inconsistent with the 
exhortation in 1 Thess. 62 to be watchful, for the day of 
the Lord comes as a thief in the night only for those 
who sleep, the implication being that those who are 
awake know the signs of its coming and will not be 
taken unaware. It is quite conceivable that Paul might 
have told the Thessalonians when he was with them 
why the Parousia was delayed, and might have spoken 
of the traditional figure of Antichrist (the ravra of 2 s 
refers to what precedes), without contradicting his belief 
or theirs that the consummation was to take place very 
soon. Only when he found that their expectation of its 
imminence was leading them into fanaticism would lie 
naturally, in order to show that it could not come 
immediately, dwell more at length upon the inter¬ 
vening events, and indicate still more fully what those 
events were. Possibly the protection of the Roman 
pro-consul at Corinth (Acts IS 12) had led him to recog¬ 
nise more clearly than ever before the protecting power 
of Rome (to which rb Kar^x ov an d 6 kolt^xwv [‘ the 
restrainer’] certainly refer), and so, for the first time, 
to bring this element of the traditional eschatology into 
prominence as in 2 Thess. 26 /. 

The further objection brought against the genuineness 
of 2 Thess. 2 2/ , on the ground of its alleged dependence 
upon the Apocalypse, or of its acquaintance with the 
Nero redivivus legend, breaks down completely when 
the passage is interpreted as it should be in the light of 
current Jewish eschatology, and the figure of Antichrist 
is recognised as purely traditional (see Antichrist, 
§ 4 /)- 

It must be recognised then that there is not sufficient 
ground in the eschatology of the second epistle for deny¬ 
ing its Pauline authorship. If there is good reason for 
ascribing the remainder of the epistle to Paul, there 
need be no difficulty in assuming that he wrote the 
apocalyptic passage, 22/ In fact, we may perhaps go 
farther and say that that passage, when taken in con¬ 
nection with the remainder of the epistle, can be better 
understood on the assumption of its authenticity than on 
that of its pseudonymity. It can hardly be supposed that 
any one would venture to produce such a pseudonymous 
epistle during Paul’s own lifetime, or that it would find 
acceptance if he did. On the other hand, if Paul’s 
first epistle gave rise to misunderstandings—as the second 
epistle, whether genuine or not, seems to show that it 
did—we should expect those misunderstandings to have 
arisen immediately, not after an interval of many years, 
when the expectation expressed in the epistle was 
already at least partially discredited by Paul’s own 
death. And if the fanatical abuse of his words appeared 
during his lifetime, it would be strange if he took no 
notice of it. If it could be supposed that the epistle 
was written simply to save Paul’s reputation and set 
him right with the Thessalonians after his death, by 
showing that he had not expected the consummation as 
soon as 1 Thessalonians seemed to imply, its post- 
Pauline date would be easy to understand, but there is 
no sign of such an interest. The sole purpose of the 
eschatological passage is clearly to put a stop to the 
fanaticism to which the belief in the speedy eonsum- 
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mation was giving rise. Under these circumstances 
2 Thessalonians, so far as the eschatological passage is 
concerned, seems easier to explain as a letter of Paul’s, 
written within a few months of i Thessalonians, than as 
the work of a later time and of another hand. 


It has been suggested by some scholars (e.g., 
Schmidt, op. cit. 127) that 2 Thess. 22-12 has been inter¬ 
polated in a genuine epistle of Paul ; but there is no 
ground for such a hypothesis. The point of the epistle 
is entirely gone if the apocalyptic passage be omitted, 
and the difficulties which beset the genuineness of the 
remainder of the epistle are even greater than those 
which beset the apocalyptic passage. As a matter of 
fact, the suggestion of Hausrath {XTlie he ZeitgcschS *-) 
3 198) that this passage is the only genuine part of the 
epistle is much more plausible. 

A second objection to the Pauline authorship of 
2 Thessalonians is drawn from its language and style. 

11 From ^ * s lruc ^ at t ^ ie e P* s ^ c contains an 
, ' , uncommonly large number of words 

anguage an anc j phrases which occur nowhere else 
contents. Jn paul ( the Pastoral ep istles not being 
reckoned as Pauline). 


t Such are : ‘ groweth exceedingly' (v7repav£avot>*), 1 3; 1 ‘ glory ’ 
(eyKavX“°M.aP), V.4] ‘token' (tvbeiy^ia^), ‘judgment' (xpiVt?), 
‘count worthy’ (xara^tow), v.s] ‘ llaming fire’ (jrvp <£>Aoy d?), 
v. 8 ; 4 punishment ’ (bwoj), ‘ suffer ’ (rtw*), ‘ everlasting de¬ 
struction ’ (aiu)vios, oAe0pos*), 4 from the presence ’ (ditto 
irpocrumov), v. Q ] ‘ glorify ’ (ei'bo£a£a>*), x’v. 10 12; ‘ good pleasure 
of goodness’ (evboxia ayaduiavp-qs*), v. 11 ; ‘gathering together 
unto’ (eTTtcruvaywyTj), 2i; ‘shake’ (craAeuw), ‘be troubled' 
( dpoovfxat ), v. 2 ; ‘ falling away ' (aTrocrTacria), v. 3 ; * object of 
worship ’ (cre/Sacr/aa), v. 4 ; ‘ deceit of unrighteousness ’ (anarr) 
abtxiaC), ‘ because ’ (ai'0' u>v), ‘ love of truth ’ (ayairr) a\r)0eLas*), 
7*. 10; ‘a working of error’ (evcpyeia ■n-Aan'js*'), v. 11 ; 4 be¬ 
lief of truth ’ (ttiVti? aAjjOeias*), v. 13 ; ‘ chose ' (aipeofxai), z>. 
13 (occurs once in Phil. 1 22 and Heb. 11 25 in another con¬ 
nection ; the common word in Paul, to express the idea, being 
exAeytu) ; ‘good hope ’ (eAjri? ayaOrj *), V. 16 (cp Heb. 7 19 1 Pet. 
1 3); ‘unreasonable’ (aroTro?), 32; ‘busy-bodies' (nepiepya^o- 
/xai*), v. 11 ; ‘well-doing’ (xaAo7rotew*), v. 13; ‘note’ (<77]/xei- 
otierfle*), v. 14 ; and the particle ‘ nor ’ (jxrjTe ) in 2 2. 

Considerably more than half of these, however, are 
found in the apocalyptic passages in chaps. 1 and 2, 
and their presence is sufficiently accounted for by the 
nature of the subject-matter, and it is now generally 
recognised that very little weight can be laid in any 
case upon the mere occurrence of ha pax legomena. 

More striking is the fact that the epistle contains very 
few words which are found in Paul s epistles but not 
elsewhere in the NT, except such as it has in common 


with 1 Thessalonians. 


The particle ‘if so be’ (eljrep), 2Thess. 16, and the word 
‘working’ (evepyeia), 2911, are found half a dozen times in 
Paul, the former in Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, the latter 
in Philippians, Ephesians, and Colossians, and ‘ goodness ’ 
(ayaOuxTvrr)) in Romans, Galatians, and Ephesians, once each. 
The phrase ‘as that' (d>? oti)> 2Thess. 2 2, occurs only in 2Cor. 
11 21; ‘exaheth himself’ (vnepaipopiat), 2 Thess. 24, only in 
2 Cor. I27; ‘ withdraw ’ (crTe'AAop.ai), 2 Thess. 3 6, only in 2 Cor. 
8 20 ; ‘ keep company with ’ (<rvvat'a/uy w/uat), 2 Thess. 3 14, only 
in 1 Cor. 5911; ‘deceive’ (e^a7rardcu), 2 Thess. 23 , which is 
found in Romans and 1 and 2 Corinthians, occurs also in the 
post-Pauline 1 Timothy. 

On the whole, the argument from style, so far as it 
goes, seems to point away from Paul rather than 
toward him as author ; but it must be recognised that 
no definite conclusion can be drawn from it. 

Nor can any conclusion be drawn from the ethical 
and theological content of the epistle. There are but 
few characteristically Pauline ideas— e.g., In: ‘that 
our God may count you worthy of [your] calling ’ (iva 
0 /mds a^ubar) rijs KXrjcreios 6 debs r]/x&v ; ep Eph. 4 1) ; 2 16, 
‘God who loved us* (6 debs ... 6 ayairrjaas Tinas] cp 
Rom. 83 Eph. 24) ; 2 13,' God chose you from the begin¬ 
ning unto salvation’ (et'Xaro vjxas b debs ax’ apxv s cis aurr}- 
piav ; cp Eph. 1 4, where the idea is the same but not 
the language), and no argument can be drawn from any 
of these. On the other hand, there is nothing in the 
teaching of the epistle which can be pronounced in any 


1 The words and phrases marked with an asterisk are found 
nowhere else in the NT. 


way un-Pauline, except possibly the conception of 
divine recompense and vengeance in I6-12. One might 
almost be tempted, if accepting the epistle as a whole, 
to regard these verses as an interpolation and to con¬ 
nect the ‘to which end’ (ets 6') of v. 11 directly with 
‘that ye may be counted worthy’ (as rb Kara^iajd^ai 
vjads) of v. 5. 

Much more serious than the objections to the genuine¬ 
ness of the epistle already mentioned is the objection 


12 From drawn f rom its close resemblance to 
resemblance 1 Thessalonians, amounting at times to 
to 1 Thess an a ‘ ,nost s * avis " dependence. A 
detailed comparison of the two shows 
that the only new matter in the second is found in I5-12 
22-12 15 31-5 10 13/. 17. 

Even within these passages there is more or less dependence 
upon 1 Thessalonians. Thus 2 Thess. 1 7 suggests 1 Thess. 1 10 
2 19 416 ; and 2 Thess. 1 xo a suggests 1 Thess. 3 13. 2 Thess. 2 15, 
taken with the verses immediately preceding, seems to show the 
influence of 1 Thess. 5 6-10. 2 Thess. 3 1 and 1 Thess. 625 both 
have the words, ‘brethren, pray for us’ (irpo<rev\e<rde, abeA^ot, 
vepi Yip.uiv), which occur nowhere else in Paul, and 2 Thess. 3 1 
and 1 Thess. 18^4 15 have the phrase ‘word of the Lord’ (Aoyoy 
KvpLov), w'hich is also wanting in Paul’s other epistles, though 
‘ word of Christ ’ (A oyos Xpicrrov) is found in Col. 3 16. 2 Thess. 

33-5 contains reminiscences of 1 Thess. 5 22-24 I3 3n, and 
2 Thess. 3 15 of 1 Thess. 61214. 


The remainder of the epistle, about a third of the 
whole, is simply a more or less close reproduction of 
the first epistle. 

Thus, in addition to the salutation at the beginning and the 
benediction at the close, which are identical, except for the 
addition of ‘ from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(a7ro 0eoO narp'oi xal Kvpiov Trjcrou Xpio-rou) in 2 Thess. 1 2, and 
of ‘ all ’ (navTiov) in 3 18, we find that 2 Thess. 1 1-4 is a condensed 
summary of 1 Thess. 1. 2 Thess. 21 has the clause ‘now 

we beseech you, brethren’ (epeurtu fxev be v/xas, abeA^oi), which 
occurs in 1 Thess. 5 12 (cp 4 1) but nowhere else in Paul; also the 
clause ‘touching the Parousia, ’ etc. (vnep rijs napovaias k.t.A.), 
which is nearly identical with 1 Thess. 2193134155 23, and the 
remainder of the verse suggests 1 Thess. 417. 2 Thess. 2 13_/C 

contains reminiscences of 1 Thess. 12 213 (though ‘we are 
bound ’ [o<£>eiAo/uev] is added as in 1 3) ; of 1 Thess. 1 4 (‘ brethren, 
beloved of the Lord’ [abeA$oi riya-nypxtvoL vtto xvpiov] for 
‘ brethren, beloved of God ’ [abeA<£oi rjyanrjpievoL vi rb 0eou]); of 

1 Thess. 47 (though the combination of ‘of spirit’ [7ri'€v/u.aTo?] 

with ‘sanctification’ [ ay 1 a 07x0)], and the phrase ‘belief of truth ’ 
[7ri'crTei aA^fleias] are new); and of 1 Thess. 59. 2 Thess. 2 i6_/C 

may be compared with 1 Thess. 8 2 12 f. (notice the connection 
of the two words, ‘comfort’ [7rapaxaAecrai] and ‘stablish’ 
[<TTX)pi<jb>]). 2 Thess. 36-12 is entirely, with the exception of the 

latter part of v. 10, which is new, a reproduction of 1 Thess. 26 _/C 
4 11 _/C ; v. 8 being verbally identical with a part of 1 Thess. 29 
(‘ wrought in labour and travail night and day that we might 
not hurden any of you ’ lev kottw xai p. 6 \du) m/kt-os xai ^/aepa? 
epya£op.evot npos to /u.77 €Trtfiapij<Tat riva upubv]) ; and V7‘. xo a 
with the first clause of 1 Thess. 84 (‘ for even when we were with 
you ' txai yap ore rj/uev irp'os Vfxas 1 , the particle 4 when ’ [oTe] 
being found nowhere else in either epistle, and ‘ for even ’ [xai 
yap] only here in 2 Thessalonians). The passage also contains 
striking reminiscences of 1 Thess. l6_/I 4111614. 2 Thess. 3 16, 

‘ now the Lord of peace himself’ (avro? be 6 xvpios rijs etpijvTjs) 
may be compared with 1 Thess. 5 23, 4 and the God of peace 
himself’ (av tos be o de'os tt}S eipxjvrj?). The following words and 
phrases, which are common to 1 and 2 Thessalonians, but occur 
nowhere else in Paul, may also be referred to: ‘ work of faith * 
(epyov Triorews), 2 Thess. 1 11 1 Thess. 1 3 ; ‘obtaining’ (Trepi- 
irotr)<ris), 2 Thess. 2 14 1 Thess. 5 9 (the word is found once in 
Ephesians in a different sense); ‘ stablish' (<nr\pL£<x>) with 
‘ heart ’ (xapbtas), 2 Thess. 2 17 1 Thess. 3 13; ‘ direct ’ (xaTev^vi-w), 

2 Thess. 35 1 Thess. Six; ‘patience of Christ' (viro/xovij toO 
XpurTov), 2 Thess. 35 (in 1 Thess. 1 3, ‘patience of the bojae of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ’ [vno/xoin) rijs eArribo? tov KVpCov 
Trjcrou Xpt<7TOu]) ; 4 disorderly ’ [adv.] (araxToj?), 2 Thess. 36 11 ; 

‘ behave disorderly ’ (aToxrecu), 37;' disorderly ’ [adj.] (araKros), 

1 Thess. 614. 

In the light of these many and close resemblances 
between the two epistles it is clear that the genuineness 
P P 19 °^ secon d requires the assumption 
y aU 1 that Paul had much of the thought and 
language of the first epistle in his mind when he wrote 
the second. If it could be supposed that the two were 
written at a single sitting, or within a few hours or 
days of each other, as is possible in the case of Ephesians 
and Colossians, the resemblances might be explained ; 
but an interval of at least some months separates 

2 Thessalonians from 1 Thessalonians. The verbal 
resemblances are altogether too many and too close to 
be accounted for on the ground that the general situa- 
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tion in Thessalonica and Corinth remained much the 
same, and suggested consequently a similar line of 
thought. The genuineness of the second epistle can be 
maintained, in fact, only by assuming that Paul had a 
copy of i Thessalonians in his possession, and that he 
read it over again shortly before writing 2 Thessalonians, 
and saturated himself with its thought and language. 
It seems a little unlikely that Paul should have had a 
copy of his earlier epistle at hand, 1 but it is not im¬ 
possible ; and if he had, it was not perhaps unnatural 
that, when the report reached him that Thessalonians 
were appealing to a letter of his in support of their 
views touching the Parousia, he should read over the 
earlier epistle to see if it gave any justification for such 
an appeal. 

This would also serve to explain particularly the 
relation between 2 Thess. 36/! and 1 Thess. 26y! In 
both passages Paul refers in almost identical terms to 
the fact that he had supported himself with his own 
hands while in Thessalonica ; but in the first epistle 
he cites the fact as a defence against the charges of 
his enemies, in the second as an example to the 
disorderly. 

The effort of Spitta (Zur Gesch. u. Lit. des Urchris¬ 
ten thu ms t 1 122/ ; cp Timothy, § 6 ) to explain the 
resemblances and divergencies between the two epistles 
by the ingenious suggestion that the 


14 . Not by 
Paul? 


second was written not by Paul but by 
Timothy at Paul’s request and in the 
name of the three fellow-workers, while it might relieve 
the difficulties somewhat, is rendered impossible by the 
use of the first person singular in 2s which cannot, occur¬ 
ring as it does without qualification, refer to Timothy, as 
Spitta assumes, but must refer to Paul. That the Thessa¬ 
lonians should have known from the handwriting that 
Timothy was the author of the epistle instead of Paul 
there is no ground for supposing, for it was Paul’s 
custom to dictate his epistles to an amanuensis, and 317 
must suggest to the readers of 2 Thessalonians that it 
was written in the same way. 

Those who deny the authenticity of 2 Thessalonians 
explain the striking resemblances between the two 
epistles by the assumption that the author of the second 
purposely conformed it to 1 Thessalonians in order to 
gain Pauline authority for its eschatological teaching, 
and so to displace the earlier epistle, which was giving 
rise to so much trouble in the Thessalonian church. 
Such a procedure is not without parallels, nor can it be 
regarded as in itself more improbable than the unique 
self-repetition involved in Pauline authorship. Indeed, 
while the reproduction of the earlier epistle is at times 
subtle and of such a character as to suggest that the 
author wrote with a free hand, it seems quite as easy to 
suppose that some one familiar with Paul's style pro¬ 
duced 2 Thessalonians in conscious imitation of 1 Thes¬ 
salonians as to suppose that Paul unconsciously repeated 
himself so slavishly. And if this conscious effort be 
assumed, the reference to Paul's own signature in 317 
(cp 1 Cor. 1621 Col.4i8 Gal. On) need constitute no 
_ _ r, , insurmountable obstacle. At the 

same time, in view of the considera¬ 
tions urged above in connection with the apocalyptic 
passage, the present writer is inclined to think that the 
evidence points rather in the direction of the Pauline 
authorship of the epistle, but it must be recognised that 
its genuineness is beset with serious difficulties, and that 
it is at best very doubtful. 

Upon the epistles to the Thessalonians see the various intro- 


1 The common notion that copies of Paul’s epistles must have 
been from the beginning carefully preserved, either by Paul 
himself or by his companions, rests upon a conception of their 
dogmatic importance which was not shared in Paul’s own time, 
as is sufficiently indicated by the fact that so few of his epistles 
—so far as we know, only those which we still have—were 
handed down to the next generation, and that even the author 
of Acts apparently made no use of them in the composition of 
his work (see McGiffert, l.c., 436). 
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ductions to the NT, the histories of the apostolic age, and lives 
of Paul, and the special commentaries: by 
16 . Literature. Schott (1834); Jowett, The Epistles 0/St. 

Paul to the Thessalonians , Galatians, and 
Romans (1856, < 3 ) 1894); Eadie (1877); P. Schmidt, Dcr erste 
Thessalonicherbrief neu erkldrt nebst einem Exkurs liber den 
zzueiten gleichnamigen Brie/ (1885); Zimmer, Theologischer 
Kommentar zti den Thessalonicherbri/en (1891). Of the 
general commentaries on the NT special mention may be made 
of Liinemann (Meyer’s 1 l atuibuch^l), Bornemann (Meyer, 
and ( 6 )), and Schmiedel in .Holtzmann’s Hand-Commentar zum 
NT, Bd. 2 (1889). On the integrity of the epistles, see especially 
Clemen, Die Einheitlichkeit der paulinischen Brie/e (1894), p. 
13 /., and on the text Zimmer, Der Text der Thessalonicher- 
briefe (1893). 

In defence of the genuineness of both epistles, see the NT 
introductions of Weiss, Jiilicher, and Zahn, also Bornemann in 
Meyer. In defence of the first epistle, see also von Soden in 
St.Kr ., 1885, p. 26^/, and Weizsacker, Ap. Zeitalter , 241 /.% 
in defence of the second, KlOpper in Theologische Studien und 
Skizzen aus Ostpreussen , 8 (1889). Against the genuineness of 
both epistles, see especially Baur, Der A/ostel Paulus (1845, 
( 3 ) 1867); and against the genuineness of the second Weiz¬ 
sacker, l.c. , 249_/I; Schmiedel, l.c., 8_/T; Bahnsen, JFT, 1880, 
401 f. For further literature see Holtzmann, Einl. I 3 ) 210 /., 
and Findlay in Expos., 1900, 2251 f. a. C. McG. 

THESSALONICA (eeccAXoNiKH- 1 WH, Acts 171 
11 13 Phil. 416 2 Tim. 4 10 ; ethnic OeaaaXobiKeus, Acts 
1 H* t 27 2 20 4 1 Thess. li 2 Thess. 1 1 [translated 
in the three latter passages by the curious 
syncopated form ‘Thessalonians,’ KV]). A large and 
important city (now Salonica) at the head of the Gulf 
of Salonica, which in ancient times was called the 
Thermaic Gulf, from the city itself. Thessalonica, we 
are told, was originally named Thertna or Therme, 2 
from the hot springs found on the coast in its neighbour¬ 
hood. But Therme seems to have been a small place in 
the vicinity, from which, as well as from twenty-five 
other towns on the gulf, the inhabitants were compelled 
to migrate in order to create the new city (Strabo, 330, 
frg. 21 ; Plin. IIX, 417). 

The creation of Thessalonica was due, according to the most 
probable account (that of Strabo, l.c.), to Cassander, who called 
it after his wife Thessalonica, step-sister of Alexander the Great 
(about 315 ij.c.). The history of the town begins therefore with 
the Macedonian, and its importance increases as we approach 
the Roman, period. It was the great Macedonian navai station 
(Livy, 44 10); and when Macedonia was conquered by the 
Romans and was divided by them into four districts, Thessalonica 
was made the capital of the second region, Macedonia Sccunda 
(168 B.c.; see Macedonia). 3 When the whole of Macedonia 
was reduced to a single province (146 B.c.) Thessalonica became 
virtually its capital. 

Even before the close of the Republican period the 
natural advantages of Thessalonica had raised it to 
importance, for it lay upon the great route which con¬ 
nected Rome with the East (cp Cic. De Prov. Cons. 2 : 

* Thessalonicenses, positi in gremio imperii nostri’), 
about midway between Dyrrhachium on the Adriatic, 
and the river Hebrus in Thrace. It was the residence 
of the proconsul; Cicero during his exile found here a 
refuge, in the quaestor’s house {Pro Plane. 41). 
During the first Civil War the town was the head¬ 
quarters of the Pompeian party (Dio Cass. 41 18) ; but 
in the second war it took the side of Octavius and 
Antonius (Plut. Brut. 46; Appian, BC 4 118), and by 
way of reward was made a ‘ free city’ (Plin. HN 417). 4 
As a free city it was ruled by its own assembly (cp the 
use of the word drjfios in Acts 17 s, in accordance with 
the actual constitutional fact) and by its own magis¬ 
trates, 5 who here bore the special title of politarchs 
(7roXtrapx at > Acts 176 ). 

1 ©erraAovncT) in Pol. 23 4 ; ©ecro-aAorixeia in Str. 330 ,/rg. 20 
etc. 

2 ©ep/xrj, Herod. 7 121, et seep. ; Thuc. l6i 2 29. ®epp.a, 
ASschin. De Fal. Leg. 29 (Bekker). 

3 After 158 b.c., when the right of silver coinage was granted 
by the Senate, Thessalonica issued silver tetradrachms with the 
inscription MAKEAOXQX AEYTEPA 2 . See Head, Hist. 
Numtn. 213. Its bronze coins before and during the empire are 
plentiful, bearing the name of the town, or the ethnic in the 
genitive, often with titles /urjTpoTroAt? or xoAwi'ta. The latter 
title dates from the time of Valerian (see Momms.-Marq. 1 320). 

4 To this may allude the word e’Aevtfepia with female head on 
some of its coins. 

5 Cp Livy, 45 29, where 2 Emilius Paulus at Amphipolis 
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The title politarch docs not occur elsewhere in Greek 
literature, but its use here is quite accurate, as appears 
from an inscription (CIG, 1967) which was engraved on 
a Roman arch of the Vania r gate (perhaps a monu¬ 
ment of the victory of Philippi) recording its erection 
when certain persons, whose names are given, were 
politarchs of the city ’ (iroXiTapxovvTicv ). * 1 * * It is doubtful 
whether the number of politarchs was five or six (sec a 
paper on the politarchs by Dr. Burton, reprinted from 
the Am. Jour. Theol. [1897], 598, where other inscrip¬ 
tions are cited from Macedonia, and more particularly 
from Thessalonica, in which the title tt oXirapxcu, or the 
verb Tro\iTa.pxovvTes, occurs). 

The town nourished greatly. Strabo (33 o,frg. 21) calls it the 
fxrjTponoXis of the Macedonia of his time, and notes its populous¬ 
ness (323, Yf wo fxa\icTTa Tutv aWiov evavSpei). Lucian, in the 
second century A.U., speaks in similar terms (Asia. Aur. 46, 
TroAews tu>c eV Maxf 5 ovuj rrjs /aeytOTrf? (rtecraaAoj'bo)?)* 

The spread of the Jews after Alexander’s death would 
doubtless affect the city, well placed as it was for con- 
2 NT lr °lfi n g the trade of Macedonia. That 

rpftrpnopq the J ewish community in Paul’s time 

reierences. was fairly large is evic i ent from the faet 

that it possessed a synagogue here (Acts 1 7 1 ; con¬ 
trast Philippi, and compare with Bercea, which also, 
being a commercial town, possesses a synagogue, Acts 
17 10). ' 1 ’he number of the Jews settled in the town 

had also produced an appreciable effect upon the 
Hellenic section of the population, and prepared the 
way for Paul's work of evangelisation by the creation of 
a large class of proselytes (cp Acts 17 4, ‘of the devout 
Greeks a great multitude,’ EV ; tt\t} 0 o$ tto\v). A 
testimony to the number and influence of the Jews, 
both in Thessalonica and in all this region of Macedonia, 
is to be found in the apparent ease with which they 
excited hostility against Paul. The exact ground of 
complaint alleged against Paul at Thessalonica should be 
closely compared with the charge used against him at 
Philippi, for the difference runs closely parallel with the 
actual difference of political status between the two 
towns. 

The charge at Thessalonica is virtually one of political 
innovation or revolution ( v . 7, ‘ contrary to the decrees of Ca;sar ’ 

. . . ‘another king')— -a thing to which the Empire was very 
sensitive, and one fraught with grave possibilities of undesirable 
changes for the people of Thessalonica if the imperial authorities 
were minded to take it seriously. In Philippi, on the other 
hand, a Roman colony, where there could be no question of 
loyalty, the charge touches religious innovations (see on this 
point, Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 229/.). The riot itself, 
though not so represented in the narrative in Acts, would appear 
to have surpassed that at Philippi in malignity and violence (cp 
i Thess. 2 14 f). The attitude of the magistrates, so far as can 
be inferred from the short account, would seem to have differed 
entirely from that of the magistrates at Philippi, and to have 
been not in harmony with the feelings of the dregs of the popu¬ 
lace stirred up by the Jews. With the attitude of the politarchs 
and upper classes of Thessalonica we may well compare that of 
the Asiarchs at Ephesus (Acts It) 31). Nevertheless the poli¬ 
tarchs were obliged in the interests of their own safety to fetter 
Paul’s work effectually by taking sureties of Jason and other 
prominent Christians of Thessalonica against the repetition of 
the teaching. Paul was therefore cut off from the city by a 
barrier more effective than the threat of merely personal danger 
(1 Thess. 2 18, ‘ Satan hindered us.’ Cp Rams. op. cit. 230). 

As regards the time spent in the city hy Paul, nothing certain 
can be inferred. Probably, however, it would be an error to 
confine his work to the limited space mentioned in Acts 17 2 
(‘ three sabbath days’). Not only is a longer sojourn indicated 
by the expression used in 1 Thess. 1 8 (‘ For from you sounded 
out the word of the Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia ’), 
but such is perhaps proved by the statement in Phil. 4 16 (‘ For 
even in Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my necessity ’). 


declares ‘ omnium primutn liberos esse iubere Macedonas, 
habentes urbes easdem agrosque, utentes legibus suis, annuos 
creantes magistratus.' 

1 The arch was demolished about 1867, hut the inscription is 
now preserved in the Bril. Mus. (Murray, Hdbk. to Greece, 826). 

It is remarked as a curious coincidence (Conybeare and Howson, 
Life and Kpp. of St. Paul, 1 395) that three of the names on the 

inscription are identical with those of three of Paul’s friends in 

this region (Sopater, Gaius, and Secundus; cp Acts 19 29 20 4). 
Possibly a later date should be assigned to the arch than is 
given above (so Leake and Tafel), but that will hardly invalidate 
the weight of the inscription as a testimony to the accuracy of 
Acts in this passage. 


Further, the church in Thessalonica would seem to have been 
composed very largely of Gentile converts (whether ptoselytes or 
pagans at the time of Paul’s teaching is, of course, not to be 
decided). At any rate the Jewish Scriptures are not employed 
in the two Epistles to the 1 hessalonians, and in 1 Thess. 1 9 the 
members are spoken of as having ‘ turned to God from idols.’ 
Hence we should infer that much time was spent in Gentile 
circles, apart front the work among the Jews which is most 
prominent in Acts. It does not appear that the inference as to 
! the length of Paul’s stay in Thessalonica derives any further 
support from a consideration of such passages as 1 Thess. 2 9 
2 Thess. 3 8/1, in which stress is laid upon Paul’s self-supporting 
industry. 

Though the name of Thessalonica does not recur in 
Acts, Paul almost certainly saw the town again, both 
going anti returning, on his third missionary journey 
(Acts 20 1 f. ). On his return two members of the 
( church of Thessalonica accompanied him into Asia 
1 {v. 4) [see Aristarchus, Secundus]. Possibly he 
was also there after his first imprisonment (cp Phil. I26 
224); the visit to Macedonia recorded in 1 Tim. 13 
might very well embrace an excursion to Thessalonica. 

Of members of the church at Thessalonica we can 
specify Jason (Acts 17 s; possibly identical with the 
Jason of Rom. 16 21), Demas (probably; 2 Tim. 4 10), 
Gaius (Acts 1 9 29 ), Secundus (Acts204), and above all 
Aristarchus (Acts PJ29 2O4 27 2 ; he is alluded to also 
in Col. 4 10 and Philem. 24). 

Christianity, having been once established in Thessa- 
i lonica, spread rapidly (1 Thess. 1 8), and in later times 
the city was the bulwark of religion in this region of 
Europe, so much so that it was designated 4 The Ortho¬ 
dox City.’ Its name is prominent in the Byzantine 
historians. It was a safeguard of the Empire during 
the Gothic inroads, and later during the Sclavonic wars, 
of which it bore the brunt from the middle of the sixth 
century a.d. onwards. During the Middle Ages the 
city was thrice captured, by the Saracens, the Normans, 
and the Turks. It is now a flourishing place, the second 
in European Turkey after Constantinople. It is specially 
rich in remains of Byzantine ecclesiastical architecture, 
surpassing in this respect any other city in Greece 
(Leake). 

The most elaborate Work is that by Tafel, the first part of 
which was published in 1835 and afterwards prefixed as Prolego¬ 
mena to his De Thessalonica eiusque agro, 
3 . Literature. Dissertatio geographica (Berlin, 1839). This 
is especially full in relation to the lopography 
and the Gothic and Sclavonic wars. For the history t inlay’s 
History of Greece (ed. Tozer) may also be consulted. Descrip¬ 
tions of the town and remains are given by all travellers from 
Clark (1810) to Leake (1835), and onwards. A good succinct 
account will be found in Murray’s Handbook to Greece. 

W. J. W. 

THESSALY (GgccaAia. Actsl 7 is D). Thessaly is 
mentioned only in an addition to Acts !7 15 in D, which 
runs, * and those who conducted Paul brought him as 
far as Athens ; [and he passed by Thessalia, for he was 
prevented from preaching the word unto them].' It is 
not clear whether at this time Thessaly was included in 
the province of Achrea, or fell to Macedonia. If the 
latter was the case, we should naturally expect to find 
Paul going from Bercea to Larissa, the chief town in 
Thessaly, for his call was to Macedonia (Acts 1610); 
and in that case his neglect to visit Thessaly must have 
been due to divine injunction (as in Acts 16 7). If 
Thessaly fell at that time to Achcea, there was no 
necessity specifically to mention its omission, unless we 
assume that already Paul felt that he was called to a 
wider field than Macedonia. It is indeed a strange 
omission in Acts that nowhere is it indicated when 
and how this conviction forced itself upon his mind ; 
already in Athens (Acts 17 17) the special call to Mace¬ 
donia is forgotten in the absorbing self-imposed task 
of disputing with the Jews and proselytes of that city. 
Apparently there is no feeling of restriction to a particular 
province. 

As regards the actual attribution of Thessaly, Ptolemy 
assigns it to Macedonia, Strabo to Achoea (p. 840). 
The separation may have been the work of Vespasian. 

w. j. w. 
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1. Acts and Jos. on Theudas. 5. Text and purpose of Acts 536/C 

2. Not two persons. 6. Separation of sources. 

3. No error in Jos. 7. Inexact use of Jos. by Lk. 

4. Did Lk. know Jos.? 8. Literature. 

Theudas (©ey^AC 1 Ti. WH) is mentioned only in 
Acts 036, where Gamaliel, in his speech in the synedrium 
1 Acts and support of his plea for letting the 


a movernent which, notwithstanding 
its threatening appearance at first, very 
soon came to nothing. The peculiar interest which 
attaches to this passage lies in the fact that a quite 
similar story is found also in Josephus {Ant. xx. 5 i, 
§§97/.). ( a) As the point to be investigated is 

whether Lk. has here drawn upon Josephus, it will be 
convenient to print both passages in close juxtaposition. 

Josephus.— ‘Pafiov fie Trjg ’IovSai a? eiriTpOTrevovTOs yorj? rt? avrjp 
©eufia? ovopaTt neidei t'ov irteiaTov 6\\ov dvabaftovra ra? /crrjcreis 
eVecrflai np'os tov Topfiavrjv noTap'ov aurw. Trpo<f>^Trj<; yap eAeyev 
/cat TTpocrraypan tov iroTapoy cr\tcra? SioSov e<f>r) nape^etv 
avrot? pafi Cay. /cat Tavra \iyojy jtoAAous rfndrrjcrey. ov jiyv 
elacrev avToi><; rrj<; afipocrvyrjs ovacOai «I>afio 5 , aAA’ eijeTrepxJjcv i\r]v 
Imreojy £tt’ avrovs', tjtis aTrpoa’fio/cJ’/TO? inurecrovcra 7roAAoi>5 pev 
avrixiu aveiAev, noWoits fie ^a/i/ras eAa/3ev ‘ avTOv re t'ov ©eufiai/ 
^u/yp/Jcrai/re? a-rrOTepyovo-L tt]v K€<f>a\rjv /cat KOpL^ovcnv et? Tepocro- 
Ai/juta. ‘While Fadus was procurator of Judtea, a certain 
charlatan, Theudas by name, persuaded a very great number of 
people to take their effects with them and follow him to the river 
Jordan; for he told them that he was a prophet, and said he 
would at the word of command divide the river and give them 
an easy passage through it; and hy these words he deluded 
many. Fadus, however, did not permit them to gain aught by 
their folly, but sent a regiment of cavalry against them, which, 
falling upon them unexpectedly, slew many of them and took 
many alive.. Taking Theudas also alive, they cut off his head, 
and carried it to Jerusalem.’ 

Acts .—Trpb yap tovtojv tojv -qpepojv avec tttj ©eufias, Aeytui/ elvat 
Tiva eav-rov, cl> irpo(TeK\idrj dvBpCjv apiOpb<; rerpa/cocrtojj/. os 
arrjpetbj /cat 7 rai/res ocroi eiret^ovro aurw SieAi/tfycrai/ /cat eyevovro 
ets ovfieV. 1 For before these days rose up Theudas, giving him¬ 
self out to be somebody, to whom a number of men, about four 
hundred, joined themselves: who was slain ; and all, as many 
as obeyed him, were dispersed and came to nought. 

(<$) In so far as the differences bet wen the two ac¬ 
counts affect their substance, they are so unimportant 
as in no way to hinder us from believing that the same 
fact is intended in both. 


apostles alone, names him as the leader 


Lk. naturally is shorter, for his object is not to tell the 
history of Theudas, but simply to cite an instance appropriate 
to the purpose of Gamaliel’s speech. He therefore mentions 
only the beginning, and the ultimate issue of the move¬ 
ment. Therefore, there is no contradiction with Josephus 
when Lk. says of the followers of Theudas simply that ‘ they 
were dispersed and came to nought.’ If Theudas gives himself 
out ‘to be somebody,’ the meaning can well be what Josephus 
says—that he called himself a prophet. 2 Lk.’s expression re¬ 
calls Acts 8 9, where almost the same claim is atributed to Simon 
Magus—an identical claim if ‘great’ ( peyav ) there be a gloss 
(see Simon Magus, § 1, n.). 

The greatest discrepancy is that whilst Lk. is able to 
give the number of followers of Theudas as about 400 
men, Josephus has tov 7 rXetarov 6 f^ov. It does not 
follow from this expression that he intends a substanti¬ 
ally larger number. 

Krenkel (below, § 8), 170/, has collected abundant instances 
to show that Josephus, in places where we are able to control 
his statements, often gives much too high figures. On the other 
hand, we are not precluded from supposing that to Lk.’s 400 
men, women and children ought to be added. 

That the number must have been a relatively moderate one is 
evident from Josephus’s own statement that an 1A17 (=ata) of 
cavalry (some 500 men) was all that was required for the sup¬ 
pression of the rising. 

(c) Much more serious is the next difficulty. Lk. 
goes on to say that after Theudas, Judas of Galilee 
raised another revolt in the days of the taxing. As he 
particularises the taxing by means of the definite article 
(iv reus iynepcus rt )s OLTroypa<f>r)s ) and in his own Gospel 
( 2 1 /.) mentions that under Quirinius (in 6 or 7 A.D. ) 
and that alone, he cannot intend any other here ; and 


1 On the name see next col., n. 1. 

2 If Theudas promised his followers to lead them through 

i ordan, like another Joshua, this will be not the sole purpose he 
ad in view, but probably only a first trial by means of which he 
hoped to confirm faith in his miraculous power with a view’ to 
being afterwards in a position to take up some bolder enterprise. 
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it was at the time of this taxing that in point of fact 
Judas of Galilee did make his revolutionary attempt 
(see Judas of Galilee). Thus, Lk. carries the in¬ 
surrection of Theudas back to a somewhat early date. 
According to Josephus, however, the insurrection of 
Theudas was when Cuspius Fadus was procurator, that 
is, some time between 44 and about 46 a. d. (Tiberius 
Alexander, the successor of Fadus, held office till 48 
A. D. ). If Lk. is thinking of the same Theudas, he has 
thus not merely assigned him to a wrong date but, what 
is more, has put into Gamaliel’s mouth a reference to 
an occurrence which at the alleged time of speaking 
had not yet happened. 

To avoid the ascription of so serious an error to Lk., 
it has often been assumed that he has in his mind 

2 Not two anot ^ er Theudas than the one mentioned 

Theudases. ! Jy • ,oscpl - us - Indeed, the attempt has 
been made to prove this from Josephus 
himself. (<2) Sonntag (below, § 8) thought he had 

discovered Lk.’s Theudas in the Simon who, originally 
a slave of Herod the Great, shortly after the death of 
that monarch (4 B. c.), gathered round him a band of 
robbers in Percea, got himself chosen to be their king, 
burned and plundered royal citadels in Jericho and else¬ 
where, but finally was defeated in battle by Gratus, an 
officer of Herod’s, pursued and beheaded {BJ ii. 42 , 
§§ 57-59, Ant. xv ii. 106 , §§ 273-276). That this Simon, 
however, also bore the name of Theudas is a mere 
conjecture. {b) Zuschlag (below, § 8) identifies 

Lk.’s Theudas with Theudion, brother of Doris, the 
first wife of Herod the Great and mother of his eldest 
son, Anti pater. 

After the execution of Herod’s third son, Aristobulus (7 B.C.), 
Theudion married Berenice his widow (BJ i. ‘J8 1, § 553). He 
subsequently engaged in a plot against the life of Herod the 
Great which had been set on foot by the Antipater just men¬ 
tioned. Antipater caused poison to be fetched from Egypt 
through the agency of Antiphilus, one of his friends ; Antiphilus 
passed it on to Theudion and Theudion to Pheroras the brother 
of Herod. Pheroras handed it over to the charge of his wife. 
Not till after the death of Pheroras (5 b.c.) did the matter come 
to the knowledge of Herod ; the result was that Antipater was 
put to death (i>/ i. 30 5^, §§ 592-598 ; Ant. xvii. 4 2, §§ 69-77). 
It is plain that between this Theudion and the Theudas of Lk. 
there is not the faintest resemblance, and it is therefore quite 
useless to inquire whether Theudion could also be called Theudas. 
In point of fact, Theudas can quite well be an abbreviation of 
Theudion *, but with few exceptions a person was known ex¬ 
clusively either by the full or by the abbreviated form of his 
name, not by both indifferently (Winer, Grani.fi), § 10 9). 

{c) Wieseler (below, § 8) discerns the Theudas of 
Lk. in Matthias the son of Margaloth or Mergaloth or 
Margalos, a teacher of the law, who, together with his 
colleague Judas the son of Sariphreus or Sephormus, 
in the last days of Herod the Great, persuaded a number 
of their pupils to cut down the golden eagle which 
Herod, in contravention of the law against graven 
images (Ex. 20 4/ Dt.415-1823 58 / 27 15), had caused 
to be placed over the great gate of the temple. Herod 
roused himself from his deathbed and caused Matthias 
and Judas and their most prominent accomplices to be 
burnt to death, and the rest of the forty who had been 
taken to be executed {BJ i. 382-4, §§ 648-655, Ant. 
xvii. 62-4, §§ 149-167). 

This story also has but few points of agreement with what we 
read in Acts. That Matthias gave himself out to be any great 
person of any kind is neither asserted nor probable ; he simply 
appealed to the OT command. Nor can it be said that he won 
over a band of followers; for those who joined in his under¬ 
taking were from the outset his pupils, and the entire action 
was an affair of a few hours, since the temple captain intervened 
at once with armed force. At the same time all those taking 
part, who were not captured, were dispersed, and it was only 
afterwards that Matthias and Judas were seized. Further, 
Judas was as deeply involved as Matthias ; in fact, in BJ and in 
the first two mentions of him in Ant. he is named before Matthias, 
and only afterwards (§ 167) does Josephus name Matthias alone 
because directly before he has spoken of another Matthias; so 
also xvii. 9 1, § 206: Marfliav /cat, rous <rvv ai/rw. The only 
reason Wieseler has for passing Judas over is that the name 
Matthias has the same meaning as Theudas. 1 But that Mat¬ 
thias bore this second name also by no means follows. 

1 ©evfia? is one of the names formed with the well-known abbrevi¬ 
ation-ending (cp Names, § 86, end ; Luke, § 6; Apollos, § 1, 
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(d) Other critics, with rather more prudence, attempt I 
no identifications, but nevertheless declare that some 
Theudas other than the Theudas of Josephus must have 
come forward before Judas of Galilee. Thus, in the 
last instance, again Ramsay (below, § 8). The scholar | 
who with Ramsay starts from the axiom that Lk. is a 
historian of the same rank as Thucydides (see Galatia, 

§ i2, end) will not readily give up this way of dealing 1 
with the difficulty. Those on the other hand who take 
cognisance of the great untrustworthiness of Lk. in 
specifically historical questions (cp Acts, §§ 2, 4, 13/; 
Gosuels, § 132 ; Lysanias) will regard the assertion 
as rash. Ramsay is certainly right in saying (p. 259) 
of Josephus that 4 he does not allude, or profess to 
allude, to every little disturbance on the banks of the j 
Jordan.' Rut it is just as certain that Gamaliel must 
be supposed to be alluding not to a little but to a great ' 
disturbance, if his speech is to be in keeping with the 
gravity of the occasion. An occurrence which could 
reasonably be placed side by side with the affair of 
Judas of Galilee would certainly not have been passed 
over by Josephus. 

Therefore also it is quite irrelevant to urge that the name 
Theudas was a common one, that the later Theudas was perhaps 
the son or grandson of the earlier (so l$lass), or that Theudas 
was not his original name but only one which he had afterwards 
assumed (so Ramsay). As for the frequency with which the 
name occurs, the evidence—particularly that from the inscriptions 
—will be found in Schiirer (GJl'i-) I 473, ET i. 2 That 

the name was frequent among the Jews, however, is not affirmed. 
John Lightfoot (on Acts 636) mentions two men named onm in 
rabbinic literature, with regard to whom he himself adds that 
neither of them can be the person intended in Acts. 

Lastly, some critics have asked : If one or other of 
the two authors must have been mistaken, why not 
Josephus 4 cui et in historia et in chrono- 
. t ° ei ?' 0r logia titubari et vagari non insuetum ?' 
m Josepnus. (sQ j ohn Lightfoott j oh . Dav Michaolis 

(Bin/. r. d. Schriften d. Xetten Bundes,^' 1 [1788] p.62 f .) 
formulates this position with greater precision thus: 
Lk. dates Theudas correctly ; Josephus correctly re¬ 
members (from his childhood) that a revolt occurred 
under Cuspius Fadus, but is mistaken in thinking that 
Theudas was the name of the leader on that occasion. 
Blass is conscious that such a charge against Josephus 
would be inadmissible, but reaches the same result by 
the extremely bold assumption (which, however, he 
introduces only with a fortasse) that, in describing the 
risingunder Cuspius Fadus, Josephus wrote either another 
name than that of Theudas or no name at all, and that 
his copyists, carelessly identifying this narrative with 
that of Acts 536, introduced the name of Theudas into 
his text. This identification would have been occasioned 
by the circumstance that with both authors the mention 
of Judas of Galilee immediately follows. 

indeed our problem becomes still more complicated 
than at first sight it appeared to be, by reason of the 
fact that Josephus, immediately after the 
V lt ' k ' worc ^ s a bout Theudas quoted above (§ i), 
Know mentions Tiberius Alexander’s succession 
Josepnus . tQ Q us pj us Fadus in the procuratorship 
and the famine in Judaea during lib term (Acts 11 28), 
and then proceeds as follows :— 

{An/, xx. 62, § 102 [Naberp 7rpo? rovrois teal ol Trails Toufla 


n. 1 ; Sir. as, § ya). Probably it comes from ©eoSwpo?, ©eoSoro?, 
or some such form, and thus the meaning does coincide with 
that of Matthias (‘gift of God 4 ); but various other forms such 
as ©coSckti??, ©edSrj/xoy and the like could also have produced it. 
©ev- for 0co- rests upon a contraction met with mostly in the 
Ionic dialect (Gust. Meyer, Grieck. Grain .§ 119; Schweizer, 
Gram, der fergatnen. Inschriften , 1898, § 82G Meisterhans, 
Gram, tier att. Inschriften ,< 3 > § 19 1). If the accent lbs on the 
first element of the composite name as in the first. instances 
given above (of which ©ci»8oro? is established Jn Attic inscrip¬ 
tions of about 200 b.c. and ©euScupos—hoth with ev—from the 
period of the empire, whilst ©co<5otos is already found in Plato 
and ©todtupo? in Thucydides), it is proper to accentuate the 
word as ©coda? (see Silas, col. 4519, n. 2); if such a form as 
©evdooros—a name met with also in Attic inscriptions of about 
160 B.c.—is at the basis of the contraction ©ei/8as will be the 
correct accentuation. 

5 0 5 r 


toO TaAtAaiov avi'jpeflTjtrav [Xiese, dvr/xBrjaav] tov tov Aacv ado 
4 Pujp.aiW aTrooTTjo’ar’To? Kupivtou rrj? Toi/Saias ti/xtjtcvovto?, uj? 
ev rois n(to 70 vtu)v edT)Au*crap.€v, 'Icuc(*>/ 3 os kol iip.wv, ovs ava- 
<7Tavpu»crai irpoaira^ev o ’AAefavSpo? : ‘ Resides all this, the sons 
of Judas the Galikcan were now put to death,—(that Judas] who 
drew away the people from the Romans when Quirinius made a 
census of Judaea as has been shown in a former part of this work. 
Their names were James and Simon, whom Alexander com¬ 
manded to be crucified. ’ 

With this must be carefully compared what is said 
in Acts 037 : 

fxeTa tovtov aveaTTj TouSa? o TaAiAator ev rat? i^iepai? tt)5 
d 7 roypa<f>r}s, xai airetTTTjcrev Aaov onitrui ainov • kclkc Zvos aTruiAero 
xai Travres o<roi C7rei0ovro avraJ bico-KOpniaBrjcrav : 4 After this 
man rose up Judas of Galilee in the days of the enrolment, and 
drew away [some of the] people after him : he also perished, and 
all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered abroad.’ 

(a) If Lk. cannot be cleared of the charge of having 
made a mistake about Theudas it will be exceedingly 
natural to look for the cause of his mistake in this 
passage of Josephus, on the assumption that Lk. took 
the latter part of the passage just quoted from Josephus 
as referring not to the sons of Judas but to Judas him¬ 
self. If so, it could indeed appear as if Theudas ought 
to be placed before Judas as long as Lk. confined his 
attention to the dating of Judas which he found in his 
own gospel ( 2 1 f) and left that of Theudas out of con¬ 
sideration (see further, § 7 b). 

The remarkable collocation, by which the two are mentioned 
in the same order, has (since Keiin) determined most critics who 
are not shocked at the suggestion of an acquaintance with 
Josephus on the part of Lk. to see here a proof of such an 
acquaintance—a view which it is rather difficult toavoid. Indeed, 
so strong is the proof that it and it alone has led Wendt, who in 
the seventh edition of Meyer's commentary on Acts had still 
denied the use of Josephus by Lk., to affirm it in the eighth 
edition (1899, PP* 35-38) ’> and Rlass, who does not admit it, 
nevertheless says : ‘ non facile adducimur ut casui tribuamus 
Theoda; Judaeque aptid utrumqtie scriptorem junctam com- 
memorationem,’ and has no better way of escape than that 
mentioned in § 3, end. 

(£) As for the phraseology: the expression ' to draw 
away the people’ (Xabv diroarrjaaL) in particular is one 
that two authors writing independently would not easily 
happen upon. Then there is also the mention of the 
census. In ‘obeyed’ {iireidovro) Lk. uses, both in the 
case of Judas and in that of Theudas, the same verb 
which Josephus uses in speaking of Theudas (‘per¬ 
suades,’ -rreidei). It is specially important to mark that 
« of all the five passages of Josephus in which Judas is 
mentioned (see Judas) only that which we are at 
present considering exhibits these agreements with Lk. 
Theudas’s description of himself is introduced in both 
cases by Xiyeiv, and the participle \eyuv which Lk. 
employs Josephus has in his second passage. The 
statement that after his capture Theudas had his head 
cut off w’as plainly too detailed for Lk.; but he uses 
w’ith reference to him the verb avaipelv (‘ was slain’) 
whieh Josephus applies to the death of the followers 
of Theudas (aveiXev, 4 he slew’), and to the sons of Judas 
in precisely the same aor. pass. {dvippiOrjaav, ' were slain ’) 
as we find in Lk. Any one of these coincidences can 
appear indecisive, but taken together they turn the 
scale. 

The last of the coincidences enumerated above is, it 
is true, denied by Blass. ( a ) Eusebius {HE ii. 11 1) 
, quotes the words of Gamaliel regarding 
5 V I- a f Theudas in indirect narration as follows:— 
ODject 01 KaT ft T fr v drfKovfievov xpovov avi<m) 

Acts 0 3 /. Q er 3£y t \eywv iavrbv chal nva, fly xare- 
\u0yj, Kal tt&vtcs 8aoi iireLffd^aav airr$ 8t.c\vdr)(Tav : 
4 that at the time specified Theudas arose, giving him¬ 
self out to be somebody, who w*as destroyed, and all, as 
many as obeyed him, were dispersed.’ 

Although this quotation is far from being verbally 
exact (notice tireicrOrjaav and the order of the words 
iavrbv elval nva), Blass, nevertheless, believes that we 
have a survival of the original text of Lk. in nareXi'dT}, 
and that we shall be warranted in supposing the dvrjpiOr) 
of the best authorities to have been first introduced into 
Lk. by copyists of the Bible, from the text of Josephus 
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(aveiXev ; cp avripedrjaav in his section relating to the 
sons of Judas), and vice versa that the name of Theudas 
was introduced into the text of Josephus also by copyists 
(above, § 3). Assuredly a bold hypothesis. 

(b) Blass considers that some support for this hypo¬ 
thesis can be found in the reading of D* : 5 s dteXvdr) 
avrbs 8t avrov Kai tt avres 8<roi reldovro avrip taxl 
iytvovro els ovdfr. 

Not only, however, does this vary greatly from the rendering 
of Eusebius ; it also appears tp be the older of the two. This 
has been recognised by Blass in so far as he takes up into what 
he maintains to be the first form in which Acts was written the 
words avros 81 avrov ( = eavrou) and omits the 8ie\v$ri(rav. It 
is all the more remarkable to find that he refrains from proceed¬ 
ing to the natural consequence—that of taking the Kare\v 0 rj 
of Eusebius as a modification of the SieAvtfr/ in D which was 
preferred after the SteAvflrjcrai/ had been introduced from the 
ordinary text into the text of D. KaTaAveiv will have been 
selected in the process because it occurs in vv. 38 f. The con¬ 
verse, that D or his predecessor changed the Kare\v0r) (of the 
original text put forward by Blass) which yet was not followed 
by any 5 ieAv 0 rjo-av, into 8 ie\v 9 r], might be hard to explain. 

( c) On the other hand it is nevertheless quite intel¬ 
ligible why Blass should have found difficulty in 
accepting the text of D entirely, including the SteXvdij, 
as the original. For D's text admits very readily of 
being regarded as modification—not indeed of the 
primitive text assumed by Blass, yet certainly of the 
generally received text of the best authorities. The 
6.1 'XiptOri Kai . . . dieXvdrjaav has here been compressed 
into one verb 8ieXvOrj. 

If this 8 ie\v6r)crav had not lain before the scribe, the single 
verb SieAvOrj would never have heen chosen. It can be applied 
to a group of men who have been dispersed or to a thing which 
has been destroyed, but to apply it to one man is not natural. 
Only xaTaAuetv is so used (7'. 39); but Karc^vOrj in view of what 
has been said above cannot be accepted as the original reading. 
By the compression of the two verbs above referred to, however, 
the construction also has sutTered. The subject to 8 ie\v 07 j is in 
D not merely 05 but also the plural as well, 7ravTes otroi €7rei0ovTO 
avrw, and this same second subject receives further a verb in the 
plural : *ai eyeVovro eis oufieV. The Latin translator of D has 
seen that this is inadmissible, and has therefore taken occasion 
to delete the <at before eyeVovro : ‘ qui interfectus est, et omnes 
quotquot obtemperabant ei facti sunt nihil’; and Hilgenfeld 
( Acta apost. greece et /at., 1899) has found necessary the 
following punctuation — so completely inconsistent with the 
genius of the Greek language—of the words of D which he too 
regards as those of the true original : os 8 ieAv0rj avros, Si* avrov 
Kai Travres o<roi eir€L0ov to avr< 3 , <cai eyeVovro ets ovfieV. The 
reason for the compression of the two verbs into one ( 6 ieAv' 0 rj) 
was perhaps that the eye of the copyist before it reached ainfipeOrf 
had already run ahead to SieAvOrjo-av. Yet the addition of the 
words avrbs St’ avrov seems to indicate that the alteration, even 
if in the first instance it was due to an accident of the sort 
indicated, was nevertheless carried out with full consciousness. 

(t/) Blass also urges reasons derived from the context 
for preferring KareXbdi) to avr/pedr). Gamaliel’s design 
is to persuade his hearers to leave the apostles alone 
(vv. 38/.) ; but if the revolt of Theudas had been 
quelled by his being put to death, such an instance 
would tend to show on the contrary that the right policy 
was to punish the apostles with death. We are willing 
to believe that it was this argument, whether by itself or 
taken in connection with the oversight conjectured above 
under (c), which led to the reading dieXtidrj avros 81 
avrov in D. But the argument is not conclusive. 

Wendt (in Meyer’s Comm.) has already pointed out that it is 
not the apostles who are intended to be put in the parallel 
position to that of Theudas, but Jesus himself as the head of the 
new movement; Jesus, however, has already suffered the 
penalty of death, and Gamaliel therefore might all the more 
assume that his followers were no longer seriously to be feared. 
At the same time it is by no means indisputable that Lk. was 
here thinking of Jesus. Had it been so, to have referred ex¬ 
pressly to the fact of his death would have been veiy natural. In 
point of fact not only is this reference not made, but in speaking 
of the case of Theudas it is not so much as hinted that his death 
was the cause of the dispersion of his followers ; rather are the 
two facts brought into juxtaposition merely. 

Thus the point of the comparison between the move¬ 
ment originated by Theudas and that in which the 
apostles were engaged will rather be simply that both 
at first had an apparently threatening character but 
soon lose it, without reference to the manner in which 
the change is effected, If this view is correct, it must 
be conceded that the example of Theudas from Josephus 
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is not in all its particulars quite apposite, and the 
attempt of Blass to discover or conjecture another 
Theudas who was not ‘ slain ’ (avrjptd-q) but only 
4 broken’ (xcrreXfiffi?) must appear to be called for. 

(e) But let us now for a little leave aside all this 
argumentation and simply ask : What of Judas of 
Galilee? What avails it to eliminate the death of 
Theudas by operations on the text if nevertheless that of 
Judas remains? True, Josephus knows nothing of it; 
but this does not come into account, for Lk. makes 
Gamaliel say, ‘ he also perished ’ : kclkClvos airwXero. 
Against this Blass can only adduce the Perpignan codex 
cited in Acts, col. 50, n. 2. This in fact has for 
d7rt&\ero in the case of Judas, just as for av-ppidt) in that 
of Theudas, ‘ dissolutus est ’; but must we believe that 
the original has been preserved in a solitary Latin trans¬ 
lation ? Is it not very easily conceivable that the second 
4 dissolutus est' is due to repetition by a careless copyist ? 
And who was it who introduced the aTrdoXero in the case 
of Judas? The avyptdr) for Theudas, Blass will have 
it, is taken from Josephus ; but the d7ra>\ero for Judas 
could not at all have been taken from Josephus by way 
of correction of a KareXvOrj originally written by Lk. 
(according to Blass), for Josephus says nothing at all 
about the end of Judas. 

It thus appears that text-criticism is of no avail in the 
endeavour to show r that Lk. has fallen into no error or 

6 . Separation 1 ° d ! s P rove A bis acquaintance with 

of sources J ose P hus - ° ur next question there¬ 
fore must be as to whether analysis of 

the sources can contribute nothing to a solution of the 
problems of our passage. Most of the source-critics 
named in Acts, § it, have no difficulty in attributing 
the mistake as to Theudas along w ith the entire speech 
of Gamaliel to the author of their 4 secondary ’ source, 
to whom also they trace everything else that is inappro¬ 
priate or incredible in Acts. The situation is changed 
somewhat if, as Clemen holds, the two verses about 
Theudas and Judas of Galilee were introduced into 
Gamaliel’s speech bv the final redactor only. Clemen 
shares the view of Blass as to the inappropriateness of 
both these instances to the purpose of the speech, and 
therefore assumes that its purpose had not been recog¬ 
nised with sufficient clearness by that redactor. Lastly, 
B. Weiss, with whom Feine and Hilgenfeld concur, 
regards only the instance of Theudas (from ave< ttt) in 
v. 36 to avecrTT) in v. 37) as being due to the final 
redactor. The motive of the interpolation was, he 
thinks, because the movement led by Theudas, as being 
of a more religious character, supplied a better parallel 
to that led by the apostles than the purely political 
agitation of Judas of Galilee. Even if this is not very 
convincing, there is nevertheless this advantage gained 
by means of Weiss’s hypothesis that the literatim repeti¬ 
tion of av£<jr-r} which would seem clumsy if we suppose 
a single writer, as well as that of iravres 8aoi iireidovro 
aimp, become less inexplicable. All critics who accept 
separation of sources at all are agreed in admitting the 
existence of the error in the existing text of Acts ; as to 
acquaintance with Josephus on the part of the author of 
v. 36 they differ in opinion, and this is easily possible, 
since separation of sources naturally cannot shed any 
light upon this question. 

(a) Thus we must resume the question at the point where 
we left it in § 4 a. Lk.'s acquaintance w ith Josephus 

„ T . was in no case an exact one ; in fact 

7 . Inexact use . , . , ’ 

. * , -, it is sometimes denied even from a 

0 °s. y . stanc jp 0 j nt f or which the chronological 

difficulty does not exist. Thus Schiirer (below § 8) 
without holding the priority of Lk. in point of time, 
says : 4 either Lk. took no knowledge of Josephus at 
all, or if he did he afterwards forgot all that he had read. 
The first supposition, as the simpler, seems preferable.' 
With reference to the case before us, he therefore 
supposes that any knowledge Lk. had regarding 
Theudas was by hearsay only. In that case, however, 
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the remarkable degree of coincidence with Josephus 
must be set down to mere chance—at which explanation 
even Blass stumbles (above, §4 a). 

(b) It is difficult to see why the following explanation 
might not serve. Lk. had made notes from Josephus 
in which occurred the exact words now common to both 
authors. According to the order of Josephus, Theudns 
stood in the first place, Judas in the second. Perhaps 
in his reading Lk. had overlooked the circumstance that 
Josephus strictly speaking was dealing with the sons of 
Judas, and thus erroneously took what was said of the 
fate of these as referring to the father ; perhaps, how¬ 
ever, on the other hand he read quite correctly, but at 
the same time made his note only to some such effect 
as this, that ‘Judas of Galilee stirred the people to 
revolt in the days of the taxing'; because the instance 
of the father seemed to him better suited for his purpose 
than that of the sons. If now he had never before 
heard anything of a trustworthy kind about Theudas, 
it will certainly be excusable in him if he did not retain 
in his memory the date of Theudas (which of course he 
did not require for his actual purpose and therefore did 
not note), and (especially if the composition of his work 
did not follow immediately on the making of his notes) 
took the order of his notes to be also in chronological 
order, and therefore represented Theudas as appearing 
before Judas whose date was well known to him. If he 
assigns to Judas himself the fate which according to 
Josephus overtook his sons, this admits of being ex¬ 
plained, on the first of the assumptions suggested above, 
from careless reading of the passage ; on the second it 
explains itself. Even Krenkel concedes that Lk., even 
without literary authority for it, could believe that Judas 
must have come to the same end as nearly all the in¬ 
surrectionary leaders of that period (see Judas, 10). 

An instructive example of careless reading which no one can 
dispute is to he met with in Eusebius (HE 2 ii), who reproduces 
verbatim Josephus's account of Theudas, including the mention 
of Fadus, and nevertheless says that it relates to the same event 
as Gamaliel refers to in his speech. The mention of Fadus had 
thus failed to suggest to him the question as to the dale to 
which the event ought to be assigned, and as to whether it could 
possibly be reconciled with the assumed date of Gamaliel's 
speech. 

(c) The attempt here made to account for the remark¬ 
able degree of coincidence between Josephus and Lk. 
would have to be abandoned only in the event of its 
being possible to show that Lk. could not have used 
Josephus. Not to speak, however, of the great number 
of eases in which his employment of that author is 
raised to a very high degree of probability indeed, if 
not to absolute certainty, the non-employment in the 
strict sense is incapable of being proved. It is not 
difficult, indeed, to prove that Lk. did not make use of 
Josephus in the manner in which a modern scholar 
does ; but all the eases in which he diverges from him 
admit of being arranged under tw o classes ; either he 
knows some other account besides that of Josephus and 
prefers it 1 (whether, in our judgment, rightly or no is 
not the question), or he fails to use statements of 
Josephus as to the accuracy of w hich he would have had 
no doubts, simply because he has forgotten them, unless 
indeed, perchance, he had never read them (for it is 
possible that his use of Josephus may have been 
sporadic only). 

(d) Let us suppose, however, the case that a modern 
scholar has read the w hole of Josephus— or most of 
him. Will he at the end of his reading be in a position 
to say with confidence, for example, what were the 
territories included in the tetrarchy of Philip, and par¬ 
ticularly whether Itunea (Lk. 3 i) was one of them 
(there are, in all, five passages in Josephus, not all of 
them in full agreement, to De taken account of here ; 
cp Hf.rod, § 11 ; Lysanias, § 1 b), or to recapitulate the 
facts about Lysanias? He will have to refer to his 
author again. But not only was such an expedient more 

1 For example, on the death of Herod Agrippa 1 . (Acts 
1220-23); see Herod, § 12, end. 
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laborious and time-consuming in those days in the case 
of a large work not then, as now, divided into chapters 
and paragraphs or provided with an index ; we do not, 
above all, in the least know whether Lk. deemed this 
necessary, or whether he did not rather acquiesce all 
too willingly in the suggestion that he knew the matter 
well enough already without verifying it. We do not 
by any means deny that Lk. often gives way to fancies 
w hich a careful reading of Jo ephus on his part would 
certainly have dispelled ; as for example the notion that 
two men could be high priest at one and the same time 
(Lk. 32) or that the census under Quirinius which 
Josephus plainly assigns to 6-7A.D. could have coin¬ 
cided in date with the birth of Jesus. The question, 
however, is whether Lk. read Josephus with so much 
attention as to be able to correct these errors which had 
already passed into his flesh and blood. If, for example, 
as has been with probability supposed (see Chk< >nology, 
§§ 59 f ; Quirinius), he had already confounded the 
, census under Quirinius with some other, it could not 
of course make any great impression on him if he found 
it in Josephus mentioned in another connection than 
that in which he had already in his own mind placed it. 

( e) If we are to form any correct judgment as to Lk.’s 
procedure w ith reference to sources which in our modern 
view’ ought to have been absolutely authoritative for him, 
it will be our duty to observe the manner in which he 
uses the Pauline epistles. He leaves so much of their 
contents unnoticed and contradicts them to so large an 
extent (cp Acts, §§ 4, 7, 14 ; Council ; Rksurrec- 
tion, §§ 16-18, 2i, 23, 27 d, etc. ; Simon Petek, § 3 ; 
Spiritual Gifts, § 9/) that even some critical theo¬ 
logians have supposed he was entirely unacquainted with 
them. Yet this, if he wrote about 100-130 A. D., is 
almost more impossible than it would be on the 
assumption of his having been a companion of Paul. 
We could imagine that not every companion of Paul 
became acquainted with the contents of his epistles 
before they were dispatched. Yet this is a matter of 
indifference here ; for a companion of Paul became 
acquainted, from his own observation or from the oral 
accounts of eye-witnesses, with facts of which but a small 
number is known to us from the epistles, yet in sufficient 
number to show us how far it was from Lk.'s intention 
to pay serious heed even to these authentic sources in 
constructing his picture of the apostolic age. 

(/) To return once more to Theudas, it is clear that 
in this ease also Lk.’s divergences (above, § ib) from 
the account in Josephus are not decisive against His use 
of Josephus. It is very easily possible that Lk., as 
Sehiirer thinks, knew something about Theudas by 
hearsay, and indeed that the reported number of his 
followers reached him in this manner. With this it is 
not at all irreconcilable that his collocation of Theudas 
with Judas of Galilee and the chronological error may 
be due to his use of Josephus. The case is not such as 
makes it possible to say that every other explanation is 
excluded ; but the explanation here offered has in point 
of fact a probability that presses, and no counterproof 
can be brought forward. As against it may be urged, 
if one chooses, the contradiction apparently involved in 
the fact that Lk. is found accurately reproducing certain 
words of Josephus while yet altering so profoundly the 
general contents of his statements. This last fact seems 
to counteract the evidential value of the verbal coinci¬ 
dences. We believe, however, that this difficulty has 
been obviated by the suggestion that the words in 
question come from Lk.’s notes of Josephus (see 
above, b). 

That Josephus had been used by Lk. was first affirmed 
by Holtzmann ( Z\VT % 1873, pp. 85-93, an< l especially 89/G 

1877, pp. 535-54Q). See also Hausrath, 
8 . Literature. NTliche Zt.-gcsch.V) 4, 1877, pp. 239-243; 

Keim, BL 5 , 1875, pp. 510-313, and A us dem 
Urchristenthum , 1 , 1878, pp. 1-27, especially 18-21; Clemen, 
Chronol. d. fiaulin . Brief* , 1S03, PP- 66-69, ana St. Kr, 1895, pp. 
3 ' 5*337 ! and Krenkel, Josephus u. Lucas , 1894, pp. 162-174 (very 
thorough). Lk.'s use of Josephus was denied by Sonntag, St. 
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AV. 1837, PP« 622-652; Wieseler, Chronology Sync fixe, 1843, pp. | 
103-105, and Beitr. zur Wurdigung der Evangelicn , 1869, pp. 
101-104 ; Zuschlag, Theudas , 1S49; Schurer, Zli'J', 1.570, pp. 
574-582; Belser, 7 Y/A theol. Quartalschrift , 1896, pp. 61-71; 
Blass, . 9 /. AV. 1896, p. 439 and Acta afiostolornm . . . 
secundum formant Romanam , Leipsic, 1896, p. xvi/I (cp 
afiostolornm edit, fihilologica, Gottingen, 1895,«</ loci) ; Ramsay, 
Was Christ born at Bethlehem l 1898, 252-260; Feine, Theol. 
Lit.'Blatt, 1900, 60/; Cross, Exfi.T , 1899-1900, pp. 538-540. 

P. W. S. 

THIMNATHAH (nrDDR), Josh. 19 4 3- See Timnah. 

THISBE (GicBh [BX], 0iBh [A]), the native P lace 
of Tobit (Tob. 1 2). 

It was situated ‘ at the right hand ’— i.e., southward—of /a/8io>s 
[BN] or Kv&iwv [A] (Kadesh) in Galilee, and above acriatyp 
(Ilazor?). n adds that it was oiriaui hv<xp.ibv yh-iov, apiare- 
poiu <f>oyoip. 

So far on the hypothesis that we have the Book of Tobit in an 
approximately original form. There is, however, strong reason 
to believe that the stories of Daniel (in part), Esther, Judith, 
and Tobit, have been systematically altered as regards their 
historical and geographical names (see Crit. BiK). Thus the 
addition in n represents -jiysri "iriN> but this is a 

corruption of ‘I’NyDcq 7N2nT*, and the names Naasson, 

Rafihain, Sefihet in It. Vg. come respectively, (a) from jchs, (b) 
from C'NSl (see Rephaim), and (c) from n 37 *. and 

are liable to confusion : the original reading was probably not 
‘Galilee’ but ‘Gilead’— i.e. the southern Gilead in the Negeb. 
‘Naphtah’ is a southern district so called, and ‘Asher’ repre¬ 
sents the southern Asshur or Ashhur. See, however, Tobit, 
and on another reference to a Thisbe or Tishbeh, see Tishbite. 


THISTLE, THISTLES occur in AV as the rendering 
of the following words :— 

1. TiTi, dardar (rpiftoXoi, Gen. 3 i 8 Hos. 108 f), a 
word also found in Aramaic, Arabic, and Ethiopic, but 
apparently quite distinct from another word dardar 
which, in Persian and Arabic, denotes the 'elm tree’ 
(see Low, 98 ff.). Being coupled in both places with 
pp, kos (‘ thorns ’ or * thorn-bushes,’ see Thorn), dardar 
has been reasonably identified both in ancient and 
modern times with the rpiftoXos of the Greeks— i.e., 
either a thistle or more probably a spinous plant of the 
knapweed kind, such as Centaurea Calcitrapa , L. 
(Ascherson ap. Low, 427) or the more formidable C. 
verutum (Tristram, NIIB 426). Petermann ( Red sea 
im Orient , I74) reported that the name dardar was still 
used in Syria for plants of the thistle kind. 

2. For “JEN, dtdd, pap.vo <;, EV ‘bramble,’ AVmg. offers in 
Judg. 9 14 the alternative rendering ‘ thistle.’ See Bramble, i. 

3. nin, hodh, is rendered * thistle ’ in 2 K. 14 9 2 Ch. 25 18 Job : 
31 40, and ‘bramble’ (AV only) in Is. 34 13, elsewhere and in j 
RVmg. exc. Is. Thorn (q.v.). 

4. rptj 3 oAoi occurs twice in NT (Mt. 7 16 Heb. Gsf) ; the mean¬ 
ing is probably the same as that of OT "nTj. 

Thistledown appears once in AVmg. (Is. 17 13), producing as 
the result, ‘like thistledown before the whirlwind.’ But if a 
definite plant is required, one might think rather with W. M. 
Thomson 1 of the globe-like branches of the wild artichoke (prob¬ 
ably Cynara syriacd). When ripe and dry in autumn these \ 
‘ vegetable globes ’ are carried far and wide by the wind. AV, 
curiously, gives in the text of Is. ( l.c .) ‘a rolling thing,’ and in 
the similar passage, Ps.S 3 13 [14], ‘a wheel’(see Wheel); RV 
in both passages renders ‘the whirling dust.’ The analogy of 
Syr .gelid, Arab.////, would, however, rather recommend ‘ stubble ’ 
as the true meaning of galgal, in these two passages. 

N. M. 


THOCANUS ( 0 OKANOY [B], 0 coK. [A]), 1 Esd. 9 i 4 
RV = Ezra 10 15, Tikvaii ( q.v.). 


THOMAS THE APOSTLE. For the order in which 
the name occurs in the lists in Mt. 10 Mk. 3 Lk. 6 
i The namp Actsl, see Apostle, § 1 (col. 264). In 
the Fourth Gospel the name occurs 
seven times, thrice with the addition ‘ who is called 
Didymus,’ 6 Xeydfievos Aidv/ios (1116 2O24 21 2 14 s 
20 26 ff). From Jn. this addition found its way into 
the Greek and Latin text of Lk. in cod. D. Formerly 
the name was read also in Jn. 20 29 by the TR without 
any Greek attestation and in the Vulgate of this passage, 


1 The Land and the Book, 563=*S'. Palestine and Jerusalem, 
112 f . 


though none of the MSS collated by Wordsworth- 
White have it there. 

The spelling of ihe name is without exception ©w/xo?, in 
Latin Thomas (only two MSS of Wordsworth-White have fre¬ 
quently Tomas) ; in Syriac Thd/nd (jo© 2 ( i,)according to Bar- 
Hebrasus, but the Nestorian vocalisation is The’5md 
preserving the consonantal character of k as in Hebrew ; the 
Syro-Palestinian writes the Grecised (cod. A, Jn. 


11 j 6 and for Aihvfxos ( CO( l C, 2024 

j^Do/l,). The Syriac appellative for twin is thd/nd (Nes¬ 
torian the'dmd ), and scarcely differs in pronunciation from 
the proper name, for which reason the explanation o Aeyo/xevos 
A18. was omitted in all three passages in Syr. Sin. Syr. Cur. is 
defective in all passages of the Gospels where Thomas occurs. 
But in both these Syriac texts the name Thomas occurs in a 
passage where it is not found in the original Greek, namely Jn. 
14 22; instead of Toufias ov\ 6 ’lavcapiaiTrjs, Syr. Sin. gives 
Thoma , Syr. Cur. Juda-Thoma; Blass gives now Tov 5 a?[, oux 
6 an-o Kapi/ourov]. The Greek At 5 vp.os has been preserved as 
Didymus in the Latin versions, but rendered no creszentz or 
dubitos in the MSS of Lyon and Carpentras of the Provencal 
version and ein zweifelcr in the pre-Lutheran German Bible, as 
if it were = 8ti/xvx°s ( see PREfi) 3 66). The DA translates the 
name aj 3 v<r<jo?, axaraA7j7rro5 / 3 a 0 uTr?s =Hebrew tehdni (CirtFl, in 
Pal. -Syr. tumd), and hi Svp.05. The meaning ‘ twin ’ is certain, 
but the original form of the Semitic word is much dis¬ 
puted (see, on the one hand, Olshausen, § i8i/», Lagarde, 
Uebersicht , 144; Barth, 182^, n. 1; Ges.-Buhl, Lex.; on the 
other hand, Siegfried-Stade, Lex.; Konig, 269; Dalman, Gramm. 
T12, n. 4). The question is whether the Hebrew word be tf dm 
(rather than to'em) or to dm (in Arabic tan am). Still more doubt¬ 
ful is the relation to the corresponding Ethiopic word. The 
spelling teyom in the Targums is merely due to the pronunciation 
of k between two vowels. No example of the use of the noun as 
a proper name older than the N T is known to the present writer. 
There is no Thomas for instance in Josephus, but cp Phoen. 
“j'ranDy DNH in CIS 1 no. 46, where also &ap.o<> RfiSovo-ipov, 
though the name became very frequent in all parts of Christen¬ 
dom ; for modern Syriac instances, see Maclean's Dictionary. 


From the reading 'Thomas’ or ‘ Judas-Thomas ’ for 
‘Judas not Iscariot’ in Jn. 14 22, it is apparent that 
_ Thomas was identified at a very early 

2. T e person. ^ atc , j U( [ as G f James’ in the lists 
of Lk. 6 and Acts 1 . This is strange enough, since the 
name Thomas also occurs in these lists. Vet so it is, 
and this identification has been maintained by Resch 
(Texte u. Unt. x. 3824 ff.), who explains 'Judas of 
James 1 as brother (not son) of James, and finds the other 
twin in James the son of Alphaeus, taking Lebbams- 
Thaddceus to be different from ‘Judas of James' (see 
Judas, 7, col. 2623). This ‘Judas of James’ has been 
identified further with Judas (or Jude) the son of Joseph, 
the brother of Jesus, and thus Thomas has been made 
brother of Jesus himself. On the latter identification see 
especially Th. Zahn, Forschungen, 6346 ff., who thinks 
that it is an invention of the author of the Acts of 
Thomas. A Syriac origin for these Acts has been 
maintained by Noldeke and supported lately upon valid 
grounds by Burkitt (Journ. Theol. Stud. 1 280 ff 2^4, f.). 
The name Judas-Thomas occurs also in the Syriac 
Doctrine of Addai (see Lagarde, Reliquice Syriace, p. 
42 //. 16/; Greece, p. 94 /. 35 ; Cureton, Documents, 33 ; 
ed. Phillips, 5; Barhebrreus, Chron. Fccl.Si), and it was 
doubtless from a Syriac source that Eusebius got his 
’IotfSas 6 teal Qoj/j .as (Z/E 1 13, where the Syriac text of 
Eusebius has only Judas Thomas ). Ephrem Syrus, 
too, called him Judas-Thomas (616 F of his works, 
where the Roman edition printed ‘ Thomas,’ see 
Burkitt, Texts and Studies, vii. 24 ). Others make Simon 
Zelotes a brother of Judas or James (see the Armenian 
Commentary of Ephrem on Acts in Rendel Harris, 
Four Lectures on the Western Text of Acts, 37), and 
from this combination the other fact may be ex¬ 
plained, that for Lebbceus also Judas Zelotes is found in 
Latin MSS in Mt. 10 3, in Mlinter’s Sahidic version, Jn. 
1422 (see Lipsius, 3163), in the Latin Chronicle of the 
year 334 (ed. Mommsen, 670, ed. Frick, 100, who 
wrongly presupposes a lacuna between Judas and 
Zelotes). For the question whether under the * things 
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which Judas Thomas wrote from India' (Lagarde, 
Reliquiae Syr. 41 6 ; Cureton, Documents , 32) the 

epistle of Jude is to be understood, see Lipsius, 3194 ; 
Zahn, Forschungen , 5 116 122 6347, 11. 4. The ‘Gospel 
of the Twelve Apostles ' (ed. by J. Rendel Harris, 190) 
makes him a member of the tribe of Benjamin, the 
4 Book of the Bee’ (ed. Budge, 1886) of the tribe of 
Judah. 

The legends that gathered round this apostle are of the most 
fanciful kind and too intricate to be treated at length here; cp 
the Greek edition of bonnet, the Syriac of Wright, and its 
supplement by F. C. Burkitt in Studio, Sinaitica 0 25-44, and 
the treatment of these Acts in Lipsius, Die Apokryphen Apostel • 
geschichten. 

In the Clementine Homilies Thomas has a twin brother 
Eliezer (or, Eleazar, see Lipsius, E rgd nzu tigs heft , 24), in 
another list a twin sister Lysias (a//, ad Chron. pa sc A. 2 142, 
ed. Bonn). In the Apostolic Constitutions, vi. 14 (173, ed. 
Lagarde) the name Thomas is omitted in the list of the Apostles 
by the MSS wx, supplied between Bartholomew and Matthew 
by oyzt. 

In the ‘Apostolic Church order or Third book of Clement’s 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, as published by T. P. 
Arendzen (in J. Theol. Stud. 3 60) the order is (7) James, (8) 
Nathanael,(9) Thomas, (10) Kephas, (n) Bartholomew, and (12) 
Judas son of James (the Sahidic version has ‘brother of James,’ 
see Arendzen, 74). In the corresponding text (to be published 
by Mrs. M. D. Gibson in Hortr Semitic#, 1 20) we get (7) 
James, (8) Judas son of James, with (9) Nathanael, (10) Thomas, 
(11) Bartholomew, (12) Matthias. A MS in the possession of 
R. Harris agrees with the text of Arendzen (Gibson, appendix). 

In the Histoty 0/Mary (Budge, ET, 105) Thomas is said to 
have preached to ‘ the Indians, and the Chinese, and the 
Cushites, and (the people of) all the islands near and far' . . . 
His day in the Western church is the 21st Dec., in the Greek 
the 6th Oct., in the Syriac the 3rd July (see Nilles, Kalen- 
dariuni). On the 22nd Oct. 394 his coffin was deposited in the 
great church of Edessa ; but this was, perhaps, only a removal, 
as other sources tell of his grave at Edessa at a much earlier 
time. On the church of the Thomas-Christians of Malabar, 
which refers its origin to the apostle himself, see Germann, Die 
Kircite der Thomaschristen (1877); on the character of the 
apostle see the Commentaries on the Gospel of John and 
exegetical and homiletical books. That the legends make him 
a carpenter and builder may have arisen from his association 
with Jesus. E. N. 

THOMEI ( 0 OM 6 I [A]). 1 Esd. 5 32 RV, AV Thomoi. 
See Tkmaii. 


THORN, THORNS, occur in AV as the rendering of 
many different words. It is in nearly all cases impossible 
to arrive at a determination of the particular species 
intended, and indeed most of the words may be pre¬ 
sumed to be of somewhat general application. 

1. TJX, a tad (see Br amble), is probably some species of 
Rhammus. MT in Ps. 58 9 [10] where occurs is probably 
corrupt. [In Cheyne's restoration the ‘pots’ and ‘thorns’ dis¬ 
appear in a sentence which may remind us of Job 27 20 /. Duhm 
here is more conservative. Olshausen’s note, however, still 
deserves consideration.] 

2. pin, l/etfek, is rendered ‘brier’ in Mic. 7 4 (but cp 65 ), and 
' thorns’ in Prov. 15 19!. See Brier, 6. 

3. nin, hodh (2 K. 14 9 2 Ch. 25 18 Job 31 40 Prov. 269 
Cant. 2 2 Is. 34 13 (cp 0 ) Hos. 96 ), rendered in AV thrice 
‘ thorn,’ thrice ‘ thistle,’ and once ‘ bramble,’ is a word 
which elsewhere denotes a ‘hook’ (Job4026 [ 41 2] 

2 Ch. 33 it) 1 2 * 1 ; the c'mn, havdhim, of 1 S. 136 f is pro¬ 
bably a corruption (Dr., ad loc. ). 0 has in three places 

AkclvOcu (‘ thorns ’) and once kvISt) (‘ nettle ’) ; in 2 K. 
clkclv (accus. arava[v ] but aK\o- v [L]) I in 2 Ch. 25 18 
the word is merely transliterated, o yo^et, T ^ v a X 0V X 
[B], 6 oyo Tbv ay. [A], 6 a Ay ay [L]. It is usually 
taken to be a tall and strong thistle, such as Notobasis 
svriaca (FFP 336), whose ' powerful spines ’ (AY//? 424) 
would explain the connection with the meaning ' hook ’; 
but some other thorny plant may be intended. Arab, 
and Pers. haudj (• peach' or ‘ plum ’) is probably quite | 
a different word, and does not justify the rendering j 
' sloe’ adopted by Celsius, 1 478 ff. See Low, 14 7ff. 

4. pS‘>J, na'dsiis (<r7TTjAatov Is. 7 19, <rr Is. 55 13O, is 


1 On the reading in 2 Ch. see Manasseh. 

2 This word appears in Dioscorides (4 12) as the name of a 
common plant. According to Pliny ( 21 15, § 54) it had a prickly 
stalk. Fraas (Syn. PL FI. Class. 78) identifies o-toi/Stj with 
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probably a general name for a prickly plant or bush, and con¬ 
nected with the verb pyj ( nd'as ), to ‘ pierce ’ or ‘ prick,’which 
appears in post-biblical Hebrew (see Barth, Nominalb. 213). 

5. D'TD,«>//«(Eccles. 76 ls. 34 13 Hos. 28 [ 6 ] Nah.l iof), denotes 
‘thorns,’ ‘thorny branches,’ or ‘thorny bushes.’ 0 has in 
Eccles. o.ko.vQo.i } in Is. aKavOiva fvAa (?), and in Hos. otk oAorre? ; in 
Nah. its text differs from MT, which is corrupt (see Wellh. ad 
loc.). As the etymology is unknown, no nearer speculation is 
possible .1 The form JllTD, sirdth , in one place denotes ‘ hooks’ 
(Am. 4 2). 

6. ]iVo, silldn (Ezek. 2824, <r*6Aoif>), and C'jiVp, salldnim, 
7rapourTp7j<rov<n? (Ezek. 26 ). See Brier. 

7. C'jS, sinnim (Job 5 5 Prov. 225!) and (8) C'J'JJf, scninlm 
(Nu. 3355 Josh. 23 i 3 t), are also general words for ‘thorns.' 
The former is rendered Tpt/ 3 oAoi by 0 (in Prov. 225); the latter 
0 oAi 5 es. The Hehrew words are possibly connected with 
ruSjlf, sinseneth, Aram. N|S*, Ar. sinn, which all mean ‘basket.’ 
In Jqb 5 5 the reading of MT is not supported by 0 and seems 
suspicious (see Hoffmann, ad loc.). 

9. pp, kds (aKcu Oa, Gen. 3 18 Ex. 22 5 [6]Judg. 87 16 2 S. 236 Ps. 
118 12 Is. 32 13 33 12 Jer. 43 12 13 Ezek. 2824 Hos. 10 8t), is the 
commonest OT word for ‘ thorn ’ or ‘ thorns,’ but is also (so far 
as we know) quite general (L6w, 198). 

10. &V 2 p,ki/n/no£(Prov. 2431 Is. 34 13 Hos. 96 f). SeeNETTLE. 

ri. rftp sayith (Is. 567 23^ 9 17[18] 10 17 27 4t), aword which 

only occurs in Is., is, in all the seven places where it appears, 
combined with TEC’, sdmtr, and is probably of similar meaning 
(see Brier, 2). Dietrich {Abhandl. zur scmit. ITortforsch. 73) 
proposes a derivation from sd'd/t , ‘ to be waste,’ but this 

is unlikely. 

12. papi'o? occurs Bar. 6 71 [70]. Cp Bramule. 

13. otko\ o\)/, 2 Cor. 127. See above (5), (6). In Ecclus. 43 19 

Heb. is -)•££. For the meaning of the expression see Paul, § 32, 
Eye, Diseases of, § 4. n. m.—VV. T. T.-D. 

THRACE. A ‘ Thracian ’ horseman {tCov i-mr^cov 
TLvbs QpqK&p) is incidentally mentioned in 2 Macc. 1235 
as one of the bodyguard of Gorgias, the governor of 
Idumrea under Antiochus Epiphanes. The opportune 
arrival of the Thracian saved Gorgias from capture by 
one Dositheus. 

Thrace at this period was the general name for the 
entire region included between the Strymon and the 
Danube, embracing a variety of tribes (cp Herod. 
53). With the death of Lysimachus in 281 B.C., all 
chance of Thrace becoming an independent kingdom 
ceased. The country became a recruiting ground for 
all who needed troops and could pay for them. 
Thracian troops were chiefly light-armed infantry and 
irregular horse (Xen. Anab. i. 29 I Mentor, iii. 92). 
Frequent references .are made to them as an element in 
Macedonian, Roman, and other armies ; probably the 
name came to be applied to indicate a certain type of 
equipment and mode of fighting rather than actual 
nationality. 

[For SpaKiov of 0 A , however, 0v* reads ©aperos, and 0 Va 
©aptrous ; and it is, to say the least, quite as likely that the 
Syrian cavalry was drawn from Cilicia as from Thrace (cp 
Army, § 7). As to the possible identification of Tiras (Gen. 10 2) 
with Thrace, see Tiras.] W. J. \V. 

THRASEAS or (RV) THRAS/EUS (epAcauoy [A], 
R&pcioy [V* vid -], e&pceoy [V a ], thrasius [Syr.]), 
father of Apollonius, 2 Macc. 3 s- The name may 
possibly be another form of Tarsus. 

THREAD (^nn, etc.), Josh. 2 i 8 etc. See Cord. 

THREE CHILDREN, SONG OF THE. See Daniel 

(Book), § 22. 

THREE-STRINGED INSTRUMENT (t^C ; ). 1 S. 

186 EV ni 2‘ See Music, § 3 [4]. 

THREE TAVERNS (tpicon taBcpnojn [Ti. WH]; 
Acts 28 i 5 f. AV ‘The three taverns,’ RV ‘The Three 
Taverns.’). 

Here Paul was met on the final stage of his journey 


Poterium spinosutn, a low herb occurring in.Syria, the branches 
of which terminate in intricate branching spines. 

1 aKavQa in both Greek and Latin writers was undoubtedly 
Acanthus spinosus. The nearly allied A. syriacus is abundant 
in Syria. 
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to Rome by a company of the Roman Christians. It 
was a station on the Via Appia ; evidently, from the 
order of the names, lying between Rome and Appii 
Forum. From Cicero (Ep. ad Alt. 2 12, 4 cmerseram 
commode ex Antiati in Appiam ad Tris Tabernas’), we 
learn that it stood just where a cross road from Antium 
on the coast fell into the Appian Way from the W. Tres 
Tabernre stood therefore very near the northern end of 
the Pomptine marshes, in the midst of which Appii 
Forum actually lay (cp Horace, Sat. i. 53 f. ). The Ant. 
/tin . gives 17 R.m. between Aricia and Trcs Tabernre, 
and 10 R.m. from Tres Tabernne to Appii Forum ; 
Aricia stood 16 m. S. of Rome. These distances locate 
Tres Tabernce at about 3 miles from the modern 
Cisterna on the Appian road. w. j. w. 

THRESHING INSTRUMENT (into), 2S.2422. 
See Agriculture, § 8 . 


THRESHOLD. This is the rightful rendering of (1) 
r^o, saph (some scholars compare Ass. sup(p)u), the more 
usual term (see Door) ; (2) miphtan , is 
probably the special term for the threshold 
of the sanctuary proper (Thenius), 1 S. 5 4 f 
(Dagon’s temple), Zeph. I9 Ezek. 93 10 4 18 462 47 1 (cp 
Dagon, § 3). The rendering 4 threshold ’ in AV of 
1 Ch. 2615 17 needs correction (sec Asuppim). We also 
find the plural ctsd, sippim , 4 thresholds.' So in Is. G4, 


4 And the foundations of the thresholds shook at the 
sound of their voices ' (read c*£3n 'J/lsv and cp Job 386 ). 
We are probably to suppose the front of the temple 
divided by one or more pillars into several entrances. 
So, too, in Am. 9 1, 4 Strike the capitals (of the pillars) 
that the thresholds may tremble.’ The temple at Bethel 
is spoken of. These 4 thresholds ’ had special keepers 
(EV ‘porters'), 1 Ch. 922 2 Ch. 284. Elsewhere the 
phrase is 4 keeper (or keepers) of the threshold' (but rp 
may be used collectively); so, e.g. , Jer. 354 2K.224 
234 etc., for which in Esth. 221 (5 gives a pxtcnopLaro- 
<pv\aKe$, taking the Hebrew phrase as synonymous with 
4 Keeper of the king's head’ (1 S. 2S2, (£} apxicriopLaTo- 
(pi’\ a£). In Ps. S 4 n (if the text is correct), a psalmist 
values even this Levitical office highly but © 


TrapapnrTeicrdai). Gates and thresholds being sacred, 
it was of course a privilege to guard them. But though 
it is usual to quote this passage, it is doubtful whether 
this is critically justified. 

Sacrifices for the family were originally at the entrance 
of the home. According to Hommel, the Ass. sup(p)u, 

4 prayer,’ is a denominative form sippu, 

4 threshold.' In modern Egypt a threshold 
sacrifice may be offered to welcome the 
incoming master of the house, 1 and, in 
ancient times, Herodotus reports that 
every Egyptian sacrificed a hog to Osiris before the door 
of his house (248). Trumbull makes it probable that, 
in the narrative of the institution of the Passover, the 
words 4 and he shall take a bunch of hyssop and dip it 
in the blood that is in the bason ' (Ex. 12 22) misrepresent 
the true meaning, rea might in fact mean either 4 in 


2 . Sacred- 
ness of the 
threshold 
stone. 


the bason’ or 4 at the threshold,’ and Trumbull prefers 
the latter rendering ((5 irapa rpv Ovpav, Yg. in limine). 
To set foot on the threshold in a careless manner was 
probably unlucky ; Trumbull reports that even now in 
Syria 4 it is unlucky to tread on a threshold,’ and that 
in Upper Syria the bride is sometimes carried across the 
threshold of the bridegroom’s house by the friends of the 
bridegroom. In Egypt it is the bridegroom who does 
this, and in ancient Greece and Rome, also in ancient 
India, similar customs are well known to have existed. 
Obscure passages in 1 K. 18 21 and Zeph. 1 9 can now be 
understood ; also probably the name of the Pesah (EV 


1 So on the arrival of the new Khedive at his palace in 1882 
(H. Clay Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant (1896), 7, quoting 
Folk'Lore Journal , I92). 


‘Passover’). riDS, pdsah , means 4 to leap, to dance. 
The Pesah was perhaps so called because the Israelites 
4 leaped ’ over the threshold after the special sacrificial 
rite referred to had been performed at the threshold in 
recognition of its freshly attested sanctity, or performed 
a ritual dance near it. 

In 1 K. 18 21, ‘ How long halt ye between two opinions ’ (AV), 
is admittedly most improbable. The revisers, however, not heing 
allowed to correct the text without ancient authority, could find 
nothing that was plainly better. But Klostermann has provided 
the easy and natural correction C*2Sn (for MT C'Sypn). It only 
remains to interpret the reference to the sippbn aright. The 
true explanation seems to be, 4 How long will ye leap over both 
thresholds?’— i.e., enter with the same scrupulous awe the 
sanctuaries of the two rival deities, Yah we and Baal. And in 
Zeph. 1 9 (reading v. 9 b as in 0 ) we may paraphrase, 4 And on 
that day I will punish those who, though they leap with scrupu¬ 
lous awe over the sacred threshold, yet bring with them into 
Yahwe’s house hands stained with cruelty and injustice’ (Che. 
JQR 40 568/C [1898]; cp Jastrow, JBL 17 108 ff. [1898]). See 
further, Crit. Bib. Trumbull has already explained iS. 61-5 
by the light of the same archaeological facts. The explanation in 
1 S. 5 5 is of course an uncritical guess akin to that in Gen. 32 32. 

T. K. C. 

THRONE. It will be convenient under this heading 
„ to deal with seats in general, the Hebrew 

’ word for throne being applied to all articles 
of furniture of that description. The terms are :— 

r. kisse (KD 3 , but HS 3 1 K. 10 19 Job 269!), is apparently 
derived from the Ass. kussu ‘seat, throne,’ the Aram, equiva¬ 
lent horse* (NpH 3 Dan. 620, etc., cp Syr. kurseyd), from which is 
borrowed Ar. kursl ‘chair,’ being probably an earlier form. 1 
Purely colourless are the two terms— 

2. mdsdb (aC’lE, 1 S. 20 18, etc., EV ‘seat,’ lit. 4 place of 
sitting’ from ydsab), or sebeth (n 3 w>, Am. 0 3, EV ib., 0 
KadeSpa ; and 

3. tekundh (njOPI, Job233 4 seat,’ lit. ‘fixed place’), used of 
the dwelling-place of the Almighty. 

4. / 3 rjju.a, Acts 12 21 (RVmg. 4 judgment-seat ’). Properly a 
raised platform (Lat. tribunal, cp suggestion) upon which, as 
Jos. BJ ii. 1 i shows, the Opoi'os (Lat. sella) was erected. In 
Neh. 84 fZrjp.a stands for migddl , 4 tower ’— i.e., an elevated stand 
or pulpit. 

5. KadcSpa, Ecclus. 7 4 (Heb. mosdb), cp Mt. 21 12 Mk. 11 5 
(seat of the dove-sellers). 

6. irpotiTOKaOeSpia, the first or chief seat in a synagogue 
(Mt. 23 6 Mk. 1239, etc.). Cp Synagogue, § 9/C 

7. Opovos (in 0 for 1 above), Rev. 44 11 16, etc., a state chair 
having a footstool. Plu. in Col. 1 16 as the name of a class of 
angels ; cp Test. Levi , 3 , where they appear as in the seventh 
heaven. See Angel, § 1. 


Such pieces of furniture as chairs, seats, or stools are 
unknown to the ordinary tent-dweller, and doubtless the 
0 „ r Hebrews first came to use them after they 

1. iteierences. occupied C anaan (see Meals, § 3 b). 

It is true that in the representation of Sennacherib's 
camp before Lachish a kind of seat or bench is to be 
seen in some of the tents, but this departure from the 
ordinary custom is doubtless due to the superior culture 
of the Assyrians (see Tent, fig. 1). As in Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Egypt, seats were no doubt to be found 
in every house in Canaan, and together with a bed, 
table, and lamp formed part of the equipment of a well- 
appointed room (2 K. 4 10; EV ‘stool’). 2 * The word 
used in this passage (kisse) elsewhere refers to the seat 
or throne of Eli the priest (1 S. I9 41318), of the 
governor 4 beyond the River’ (Neh. 37, see Ryle, Camb. 
Bible , ad loc .), and of the throne of Solomon (1 K. 
IO18 ff., 2 Ch. 9 j 7 jJ.). 

The reference to Satan’s throne at Pergamos (Rev. 213, see 
Pergamos, § 2), if the great altar of Zeus is meant, is associated 


1 According to another view the r in the Aram, forms has 
been inserted to compensate for the loss of the doubled r (for a 
statement of the views see Bevan, Daniel , 104/C). It is to be 
noticed that the form with r occurs in the old Aramaic inscription 
of Bar-rekub (Zenjlrll, B5, temp. Tiglath-pileser III.). The 
same form appears to recur in Phoenician inscriptions from 
Cyprus of the beginning of the fourth century B.C. (CIS 1 , nos. 
22, 44, 88), where □’□isfn) 4 interpreter of the two thrones,’ 
is perhaps the ep/xrjvevrfc (cp Gr. inscr.) between the rulers of 
Cyprus and Persia (see CIS 1 65). 

2 But note perhaps that the hostess is said to have been a 

‘ great ’ woman. 
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with the interesting question of throne-worship. That there is a 
very close connection between the throne of the deity and his altar 
appears certain, and it is not improbable that they were originally 
identical. On the whole subject see Reichel, Vorhellen. Gbtter - 
culte , iff. (Vienna, 1897), with Budde’s remarks, Exp. T 
9 396 ff.', and Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. dArch. Orient. 4 247 ff. 
There are three main varieties of seats to be noticed : 


(a) the seat with neither back nor arms, (b) the seat with 

3 Description strai 8 ht back ' and M the stra ‘g h ‘- 
3. Description. backed seat with ;lrms . The three 

practically correspond to the classical sella , cathedra , 
and thronus rqspectively. The first of these is frequently 
represented upon Assyrian and Babylonian seals, 1 and 
bears a general close resemblance to the primitive 
altars and table upon the Assyrian slabs. 2 In a large 
number of cases it is shaped like a square stool, often 
with several cross-bars, though instances are by no 
means wanting where the legs cross transversely, not 
unlike the construction of the modern camp-stool. 


These shapes are found in the ancient classical world and were 
probably borrowed from the East. The Greek term for them, 
hi 4 >pos, is used by (5 to render kiss? in 1 S. 1 9 4 13 18 2 K. 4 10, 
and in accordance with Gr. usage occurs in 1 S. 2S 23 to render 
viittdh. On the use of beds, couches, and divans, cp Bed, § 3. 


Representations of the second and third variety 
are likewise found in Assyria where they are often 
accompanied with a footstool ; cp the analogy of the 
Gr. Qpbvos and its Oprjvvs. 

TheOT references to the footstool (Juulom, CTl, 0 vnonohiov, 
always metaphorical) would show that the Hebrews were well 
acquainted with seats of this nature. On kebes (^33), 2 Ch. 018, 
see below, n. 6. 

The two last-mentioned varieties lent themselves to 
decoration and elaboration to a greater extent than the 
sella. They were frequently of the finest workmanship 
and adorned with gold and plaques of carved ivory (see 
Ivory, § 2). 3 An overspread or baldachino was often 
added, and a reference to this is perhaps rightly seen in 
the laphrir (Kr., but Ktb. nrsd) of Jer. 13 io . 4 A 
common form of ornament was the representation of 
animals or men, to support the arms or seat. 

If Benzinger is correct in his suggestion that Solomon's 
throne (situated in the Porch of the Throne, 1 K. 77) 
was the work of Hiram, it is natural to suppose that it 
was based upon the familiar Egyptian or Assyrian 
models. The throne was decorated with ivory and gold, 
and was approached by six steps (ep Is. 61 ‘a throne 
high and lifted up ’), at each end of which was the figure 
of a lion . 5 The back appears to have been adorned with 
heads of bulls. The second Targ. on Esther adds many 
fanciful details which are devoid of value. 

On the text of 1 K. 10 18 ff, 2CI1. O17 ff., see the Comm, of 
Ki. and Benz. In 1 K. 10 19 the reading ‘rounded top' (head¬ 
rest) appears obvious, but we should probably read h-y 
‘the heads of bulls’ (0 npoTO/xal p.6<rx<nv). In 2 Ch. 018 the 
words have been seriously misunderstood. 6 

The meaning of yddoth , EV ‘stays’ (lit. hands, 0 \eipes, 
matins [K.], ayxwi/es, brachiola [Ch.]) is not clear. Jos. Ant. 
viii. 5 2 offers ev^barov, which means (a) the slats of the frame¬ 
work of a bed, ( b ) the rungs of a ladder, and (c) axle-pins (cp 
1 K. 7 32). Following (a) we might think of the slats forming 
the seat of the throne, but the idiomatic ‘ on either side ’ (.TTO 
an d £Vs ayKwi'es in Ch. points rather to the arms. Such 
arms are represented, e.g., upon the throne of Asur-bani-pal 
(Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Chald. 1 108, fig. 28), and of 
Sennacherib before Lachish (ib. 2 105, fig. 47, cp P>all, Light 
frotn the East, 193).. What is meant by the 4 two lions standing 
by (near) the stays' is also obscure ; the words are omitted by 
0 A in 1 K. 10 19, perhaps rightly. s. A. C. 


1 See Menant, La Glyptique Orientale , 1, and cp S. I. Curtiss, 
Prim. Sent. Rel. 267-276 (1902). 

2 Cp the table in Tent, fig. 1. 

3 For details see Perrot and Chipiez, Art. in Chald. 2313-321. 

4 See Hoffmann, ZA TIV, 1882, p. 68, and on verss. see Field, 
ad loc. 

5 1 K. 10 20 t elsewhere riViR- In a Phoenician inscrip¬ 
tion from Citium in Cyprus (CAST, no. 10) mention is made of 
the offering of an altar and two □ntf—perhaps (on the 
analogy of our passage) ‘ lions’ (CHR). 

6 b'33, footstool* (0 1 - vironohiov, scabelluvi) is for b33, a 
variant of in 1 K. (emended text). See, primarily, Geiger, 
Urschr. 343. 
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THRUM (rta), Is. 3812 RY m £* See Weaving. 
THUMMIM (D'»n), Ex. 28 30. See Urim and 
Thummim. 


THUNDER (Din, Ps. 77 19 [18] 81 8 [7] 104 7 Job 26 14 

Is. 29 6 ; fipovnrj ; also, much more frequently, '> ^p, Ps. 293 
Is. 30 30, cp Jer. 10 13, plur. Ex. 9 23, or CW.X nVp *>28 ; 

in NT (batvrf fipovrijs, Rev. 61 14 2 19 6 ifipovTutv), <f>u)vai teal 
{ PpovraC Rev. 45 8 5 11 19, etc. 

'Phis most sublime of natural phenomena is repre¬ 
sented by a poetical echo of primitive myth as the voice 
of God, Ps. 104 7 Job 374 /, 40 9 Ps. I813 [14], and 
, especially Ps. 29 . In Ps. 2 4 a (cp v. $a) as his laugh 
1 (see Del. and Che. Ps. <-‘J). When, however, in Ezek. 
105 the sound of the wings of the cherubim is likened 
tautologically to 4 the voice of El Shaddai (EV God 
Almighty) when he speaketh,’ we naturally ask whether 
this is not some error in the text, and the result is 
interesting, for it opens up a vista of possible rectifica¬ 
tions of early mistakes (see Shaddai). And if we 
lose the traditional reference in Ezek. IO5 (and I24), we 
, have still enough to show that thunder to the ancient 
Israelites had a special sanctity as the expression of the 
divine omnipotence (Ps. 293), and of the terrible divine 
vengeance (1 S. 2 10 Ps. 1 813 [14] Is. 3O30). Thunder 
in summer-time was peculiarly awful (1 S. T 2 17), 
though perhaps the case mentioned is but a poetical way 
of stating that with God nothing is impossible ; T ristram 
(NHP 33) says, 4 it is unknown in summer.’ The 
wise men of later times, such as the poet of Job, were 
I well aware that thunderstorms did not occur capriciously, 
but were subject to laws appointed by the Creator (Job 
2826 3825, cp Ecclus. 43 17). 

‘ Right-aiming thunderbolts ’ (Wisd. 5 21) has been changed in 
RV into 'shafts of lightning (/SoAtSe? currpa ttwiJ with true aim.’ 
In Ps. 78 48 4 hot thunderbolts’ remains, though D'5”h more 
probably means here ‘burning sicknesses’ in accordance with 
the requirements of parallelism. Another peculiar phrase, ‘in 
the secret place of thunder ’ (CiH * 7103 , ev anoKpv<}>ip naTaiytSos), 
still remains in the RV of Ps. 81 7 [8]. Duhm explains, ‘ in the 
cloud which hides the thunder and at the same lime veils God 
from sight (Job 22 13 /.).' This is no doubt a worthy explanation; 
but the Hebrew phrase does not appear to suit the parallelism. 
On the so-called Bath-kol, see Voice, and on the title given 
to James and John, and rendered ‘sons of thunder,’ see 
Boanerges. 


THYATIRA ( 0y<\T€i p<\ [Ti.WIl], 1 Rev. In; iv 
Qvardpois [Ti. WH], Rev. 2 i 8 and 224; 7r6\ews Oea- 
rdpwv, Acts 1814). 

Thyatira was a town in northern Lydia, so close to 
the indefinite borderland between Mysia and Lvdia that 
1 Position some P re ^ erred to reckon it to Mysia 


and history. 


(Strabo, 625, 7 )v Meow t<rx < *- T7 } v tivIs 


(paciv). It lay east of the Lycus, a 
tributary of the Phrvgins, which river itself falls into the 
Hermus from the north. Thyatira thus was placed 
almost exactly midway between the Caicus (X.) and the 
Hermus (S.), on the great rood which crossed this region 
going to the SE., into the valley of the Mreander. Its 
geographical position is the key to its historical import¬ 
ance. The watershed in which it lay was, in fact, of 
the utmost importance strategically, as it was the line 
of demarcation between the territory of competing 
sovereigns. For in 301 B.c. Lvsimachus, king of 
Thrace, and Seleucus I. (Xicator), king of Syria, had 
partitioned Asia Minor, which they had taken from 
Antigonus, in such wise that Lysimachus had the western 
portion, as far as central Phrygia, whilst ihe remainder 
fell to Seleucus (see Seleucidaj, § 2). When, subse¬ 
quently (from 283 B.c. ), hostilities broke otft between 
the two monarchs, the district in question would be of 
great military importance ; and, still later, when in 277 
B.c. the Gauls (Galatia) invaded Asia Minor and founded 
their robber state in north-eastern Phrygia (cp Galatia, 


1 Neut. plur., ra ©uaretpa; but the v.l. in Rev. lit, el? 
©varei pav, is ‘well attested’ (WH 2 App. 163). Cp the case of 
Lystra (q.v.). The form Thyateira gradually gives place to 
Thyatira. The place is now called Ak-hissar, ‘a large town 
of mud houses ’ (Murray, Hdbk. to AM 84). 
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§ i), its importance was enhanced. Consequently, we 
find established here a group of so-called ‘ Macedonian 
colonies ’; and Strabo describes Thyatira as such a 
colony (625, KCLTOuda 31 dicedovwv). 1 

The word Macedonian in this connection undoubtedly 
implies, firstly, Macedonian blood and descent, and 
secondly the nucleus of the standing armies kept on 
foot by the Seleucidae, Ptolemies, and other kings. 
This nucleus of trusted troops was in reality the remnant 
of the soldiers of Alexander the Great, or their children, 
their numbers being continually recruited by drafts of 
volunteers from Macedonia itself. 2 

In course of time many men who were not of Macedonian 
blood would doubtless find their way into these select corps of 
guards. It is in this sense that the term ‘ Macedonians * is used 
in 2 Macc. 820 (see Macedonia, § 1 ; Thrace). It is abund¬ 
antly clear from the extant inscriptions from the region in which 
Thyatira stood that the bulk of the colonists were * Macedonians’ 
both in the sense of being men of the standing army and also as 
being of Macedonian blood. 3 

The date of the foundation of Thyatira as a military 
colony is uncertain ; probably it was subsequent to 277 
B.C. The name is a compound; -teira = 4 village ' or 
4 town,' and the whole name signifies ’ the town of Thya ’ 
(for Thya, cp the town-names Thyessus, Thyassus [see 
Ramsay, Hist. Geog. 114, 148, 437]). We are told 
that previously the place was called Pelopeia, or Semi- 
ramis, or Euhippa ( PI in. HN 5 31)—names which scarcely 
sound historical. According to a piece of false ety¬ 
mologising based upon mere similarity of sound, it was 
said that the name Thyatira was derived from Thygatira 
{ Quyareipa ), because Seleucus heard here of the birth 
of his daughter (OvyaTrjp). (See Steph. Thes. s.v. ; and 
cp Rams. op. cit. 127, note.) 

The town became of importance owing to its favour¬ 
able position in two respects. 

(a) It was here, for example, that Anliochusthe Great assembled 
his troops for the campaign which ended so disastrously for him 

at Magnesia (see Seleucid^e, § 7) a few 
2 . Importance ; miles to the S. In consequence it submitted 
military. to the Romans as a matter of course, and 

was included within the territory made over 
by them to their ally the king of Pergamus. Then followed a 
long period during which Thyatira does not appear in history; 
not until the time of the empire, in fact, does it seem to have 
realised to the full the natural advantages of its position as above 
described. Naturally it was only in a peaceful direction that 
such could, under the empire, make themselves felt, as it was 
not until the later Byzantine period that strategic advantages 
came again in question. A glance, at the network of Roman 
roads in western Asia Minor is sufficient to reveal the importance 
of Thyatira at this time. Starting from Pergamus, an important 
road ran through Germe and Nakrasa 48 R. m. to Thyatira, 
thence 36 R. m. to Sardis, and so through Philadelphia and 
Hierapolis to Laodicea on the Lycus (Rams. Ilist. Geog. 167). 
When we take into account the fact that an important road runs 
northwards along the coast from Ephesus through Smyrna to 
Pergamus, we see that the order of names of the seven churches 
is capable of easy and rational explanation, quite apart from 
any question of political or ecclesiastical precedence. The 
order is in fact simply that of the occurrence of the towns as one 
follows the main road from Ephesus in a great loop through 
Pergamus, and so down to Laodicea (Rev. 1 n). 

(b) Thyatira owed its importance to its connection 
with the wool trade, or rather the manufacture of 


3 . Commercial. ' V h °° ,le f n /°°f • and ^especially to 
that of dyed fabrics. This was always 
a staple industry in Lydia. 4 The 4 certain woman 
named Lydia’ (so EV in Acts 16 14 ; perhaps 4 called 
the Lydian' would be more correct) was a ‘seller of 
purple,’ ‘of the city of Thyatira'—that is to say, prob¬ 
ably an agent of some great house of dyers and manu¬ 
facturers in Thyatira (Rams. St. Paul , 214). 

The dyers and other handicraftsmen in Thyatira were united 
in guilds (called epya in inscr. from Thyatira, epyaaCai else- 


1 This is confirmed by inscriptions ; see Bull, de Corr. hell., 
1886, p. 398 ; 1887, p. 466 ; CIG 3496. 

^ Cp Diod. Sic. 18 12, eciravi^e kcCi t) Ma kcSovlcl CTTpaTUtiTiov 
ttoKltlkwv Sia to 7rAifj0O5 twv aTTe<nakp.lv<av els tt}v ’A<rtav cth. 
£ia8oxr)v Tvjs crTparta?— speaking of the time of Antigonus Gonatas. 

3 See on this Schuchhardt, 4 Die Maked. Kolonien zwischen 
Hermos und Kaikos ’ in Mitth. A rch. Inst, zu A then, 1888, p. 1 f. 

4 Cp Horn. //. 4141, o)$ S’ ore tCs t' e\e<pavTa yvvr) <\>olvlki 
purjvri | Mpoj/ls i)e Kaet pa. Cp Claudian, De Rapt. Pros. 1 270, 
‘.non sic decus ardet eburnum j Lydia Sidonio quod femina 
tinxerit ostro.’ 
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where, as, e.g., at Hierapolis), as was the case at other Asiatic 
towns (e.g., Smyrna, Ephesus,, and Philadelphia). The Thya- 
tiran guild of 4 dyers’ (jScu^eR) is known to us from inscriptions, 
as well as the guilds of 4 cloakmakers’ ( 1 /j.aTevo/jLCooi), ‘potters’ 
(xepa/xeR), ‘ brass-workers ’ (xaAxeis), and numerous others (see 
Clerc, De rebus Thyat. 92, quoted by Rams. Cities a fid Bish, 
cf Phrygia , 1 105 n. 2. Cp Butt. Corr. Ilell. 10 407, and 1900, 
P- 59 2 />- 

In the epistle to the Thyatiran church (Rev. 2 18 f. ) 
there does not seem to be any reference to this promi- 

4 Rev 2i8 f. nent s ^ e town - suc h as 

lies on the surface of the epistle to the 

Laodiceans (Rev. 3 14/). Nevertheless, in Rev. 220 
the reference to 4 that woman Jezebel ’ 1 points to some¬ 
thing distinctive and characteristic of the place. From 
the context it is clear that under this figure is concealed 
some form of teaching or practice, or some intellectual 
movement, which presented itself as a rival or per¬ 
version of Christian teaching. 

The following interpretation has been suggested. 
Outside the city there stood the 2 a fxfiaOe'iov or sanctuary 
of Sambatha (Zapt/ 3 7 ) 07 ]), a Chaldean or Persian Sybil 
or prophetess. 2 Apparently this was some form of 
eastern superstition, of great popularity, if the reference 
in Rev. 220 is to this shrine. 4 Jezebel,’ if (Schiirer and 
others) a definite person, must be the Sibyl of some 
shrine connected with an eclectic (pagan - Hebrew - 
Christian) system. It appears more probable, how¬ 
ever, that we should interpret the denunciation more 
broadly, with reference to the prevailing tone of Thyatiran 
Christianity rather than to a superstition idolatrous in 
origin and general content, which could hardly have 
infected the majority of the church. In other words, the 
expression in the message obtains full significance only 
if we understand the church of Thyatira to have developed 
some heretical or impure form of belief or practice, such 
as might naturally be typified by a notorious figure drawn 
from OThistory (cp 2 K. 922). We here touch upon the 
relation of the Jewish settlers and colonists in Phrygia 
and neighbouring districts to the mixed population amid 
which they dwelt. The evidence of the Talmud is clear, 
that these immigrant Jews were divided from their 
brethren and failed to maintain their peculiar religious 
position (see Neub. GAogr. du Talni. 315 ; and Rams. 
Cities and Bish. of Phrygia , 2674/.). The population 
of Asia Minor was undoubtedly attracted to the religious 
system of the Jews ; but the other aspect of this fact was 
that the Jews became merged with them (see Rams. St. 
Paul the Traveller, 142 f. ; Comm, on Gal. 189 f, 
where the position of the Jews in S. Galatia is treated at 
length). Such syncretism must have had its dangers 
for the Christian churches, based as they were in general 
upon proselytes and containing a more or less large 
admixture of Jewish elements. It is to some form of 
gross degeneration of Jewish practice and belief that 
reference is made in the epistle to the Thvatiran church 
(see art. by Schitrer, 4 Prophetin Isabel in Thyatira’ in 
Abhand. IVeizdckergewidmet, 39 /.). In Cyprus (Acts 
136 ) and Ephesus (Acts 19 13) also we find that certain 
Jews had abandoned themselves to the practice of magical 
arts forbidden by the Mosaic law. 

For a parallel lo the church factions produced by a question 
about pagan institutions, cp the case of Corinth (1 Cor. 10 15 f.\ 
cp Ramsay, Expos. 1900 f.\ Zahn, Pint. 2 6 o 8 f. [also Xico- 
laitans, col. 3411]). w. J. \V. 

THYINE WOOD (lyAoN 0yiON [Ti.WTI], Rev. 
18 12+) is mentioned among the precious wares sold in 
the market of the apocalyptic Babylon. The wood 
intended is no doubt that of the tree called Ovia or Ova 
by the Greeks, and citrus by the Latins (cp Ilehn, 
Kulturpflanzen, 386). The former name would seem 
to refer to the fragrance of the wood ; and citrus is 
probably a corruption of Ktdpos and so points to a tree 
of aromatic, antiseptic wood. 

^ ttiv ywaiica Te£a/3eA [WH]; ttjv yvval ko. crov is a reading 
which lea to the interpretation that the denunciation was directed 
against the bishop’s wife. Cp Jezebel, adfin. 

2 Cp CY (7 3509, eye tottov KaOapov, ovtos Trp'o 7179 no\e(x)s irpos 
T<o 2aju,j3a#ei<u ev rw XaAScuou 7rept/3oXa). 
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The Ovta (or citrus) par excellence was a N. African tree 
(Theophr. 53, § 7, Plin. 13 15, § 20), probably to be identified 
with /'Aula artlcula/a, Vahl., which, according to Sprenger 
( Er/t'iuterungen zum Theophrast. 205), is a tree resembling the 
cypress and growing to a height of 24 ft. In accordance with 
Pliny’s statement ( l.c .), it is found in the region of Mt. Atlas. 
In the days of Roman luxury the citrus was much used in the 
making of costly furniture ; the phrase ‘all thyine wood ’(Rev., 
l.c.) probably alludes to the great variety of objects constructed 
from it. 

TIBERIAS (TlBeplAC), on a narrow strip of plain 
under a hill, on the western shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
was founded by Herod Antipas, apparently not before 26 
A. D. , and so was quite a new place at the time of the 
public life of Jesus in Galilee. Its founder named it in 
honour of his friend and patron the emperor Tiberius. 
Though it became the capital of Galilee, it was at first a 
purely Greek city, which accounts for its not appearing 
among the scenes of the Galilean ministry. It joined in 
the war of liberty, but yielded without resistance to 
Vespasian, and was restored by him to its master 
Agrippa, on whose death in 100 it fell directly under 
Roman rule. The place came to be a great seat of 
Jews and Jewish learning ; it was the residence of R. 
Judah, the editor of the Mishnah ; and, though the 
schools of Palestine were ultimately overshadowed by 
those of Babylonia, the school of Tiberias was still 
famous in the time of Jerome. On Jn. 6123 21 1 see 
Galilee, Sea ok, §§ 1, 4/ 

Half an hour to the S. of the modern Tabariyeh (a 
town of some 4000 inhabitants) are the famous hot 
baths (now el-Hammch) which are mentioned by Pliny 
(//AT) 15 [71] ; Tiberiade aquis calidis salubri) and by 
Josephus (rois tv T ifiepiadt. dep/xois i'Sacriv, BJW. 216). 
In Ant. xviii. 23, BJ iv. 1 3 he alludes to the depp. 6 . as 
not far from Tiberias and as being called 'Ahadovs, 
‘which being interpreted is Oepfia..’ It seems to be the 
Hammath of Josh. 19 35- See Hammath. This 
Hammath is mentioned in Egyptian records (see 
Palestine, § 15, no. 16). The Talmud of Babylon 
identifies Tiberias sometimes with the biblical Hamath, 
sometimes with Raecath (see also Talm. Jerus.), some¬ 
times with Chinnereth. See Xeubauer, Gtogr. 208 ; 
Schiircr, GJVW ; ET ii. 1 143^ 

TIBERIAS, SEA OF (h 0aAacca thc TiBepiAAoc 
[Ti. WIlj), Jn. 21 1. See Galilee, Sea of. 

TIBERIUS (TiBepiOC [Ti. \VH]) is mentioned only 
in Lk. 31, where the commencement of the ministry of 
John the Baptist is assigned to the fifteenth year ‘ of the 
reign of Tiberius Cmsar’ (tt)s ijye/jLovias T ifiepiov 
Kaioapos). 

Tiberius Claudius Xero succeeded Augustus as 
Emperor of Rome in 14 A. D. , and reigned until 37 a.d. 
He was son of Tiberius Claudius Xero and Livia, so 
that he was only the stepson of Augustus. The two 
chief authorities for his life are Suetonius, who revels in 
court scandal, and Tacitus, whose political views marred 
his historical accuracy. Hence little justice has been 
done to Tiberius. The Annals of Tacitus have been in 
fact maintained to be ' almost wholly satire' (Merivale, 
Hist . of the Romans under the Empire , ch. 64), 
and it cannot be denied that the satiric tendency, 

‘ to take extreme acts as typical of the man, and ex¬ 
treme men as typical of the age,’ is a conspicuous 
feature of the book. Consequently, his portraiture of 
Tiberius, the most elaborate analysis of character in his 
writings, is most often attacked as untrustworthy. We 
have in fact, in accepting the picture in Tacitus as 
historical, this problem before us — to explain how 
Tiberius, who up to the age of fifty-five (when he 
became emperor) had shown himself a commander with 
more than ordinary talent, an orator of no mean calibre, 
and an administrator of acknowledged sagacity, de¬ 
generated from the moment of assuming the purple until 
he became that monster of cruelty and vice and 
impotence which perhaps for all time he is in the 
imagination of mankind. This is not the place in which 
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to attempt to review either the private life or the public 
acts of 'Tiberius. Thus much is certain, that his life 
cannot be disposed of in a ' cascade of epigrams' 
(Beesly, Catiline , Clodius, and Tiberius , 115), such as 
compose the summary in which Tacitus gives his most 
deliberate judgment on Tiberius (Ann. 651). 

Furneaux, Annals 0/ Tacitus , vol. 1, Introd. chaps. 4 and 
8 gives a careful review of the evidence, with an unfavourable 
verdict. Beesly’s Catiline, Clodius , and Tiberius is a vigorous 
defence. Champagny, Les Ctsars , an unmeasured invective. 
See also Boissier, L'Opposition sous les Chars. For the 
chronological questions in connection with the NT, see Ramsay, 
ll’as Christ bom at Bethlehem l and the articles Chronology, 
Lysanias, Quirinius, etc. \y }. \v. 

TIBHATH (nnnp ; mgtaBhxac [BN], M<vreBe 0 
[A], taB<\A 0 [L]; Pesh. tebah ), a city of Hadadezer, 
1 Ch. 188 . See Tebah. 

TIBNI (' 33 R § 79; see below on meaning ; cp Ass. 
Tabni, Tabne'a , Phaen. H-DR Tabnith\ 0 AMN [e]l 
[BA], 0 AB 6 NN 6 I [E]; T/tebni), b. Ginath, a com¬ 
petitor with Omri for the throne of Israel after the death 
of Zimri (1 K. 16 21 /+). See Israel, § 29, Omri, 
§ 1. 

Like so many other successful adventurers, including his rival 
Omri (= Imri = Jerahmeeli), Tihni seems to have been of Jerah- 
meelite origin. His name is a geniilic in form, and probably 
should be read (Nebatite) or qvs: (Nebaiothite). Cp 

1 Ch. 5 15, where (in the original form of the text; see Shafham) 
Guni is a clan-name in the southern Gilead (temp. Jeroboam ii.). 

TIDAL (^LHFl ; GaptaA [EL], 0 <\A|-. [D? and A 
in 09], 0 aA|-<\ [A]; Pesh. tar’ll ), ‘kingof Goiim/ anally 
of Chedorlaomer (Gen. 14 19). Xothing has yet been 
made out either as to a king called Tidal (or Tar'al) or 
as to the ' Goiim ’ or ‘ nations 1 over which, according to 
MT and <£>, he ruled. The identification ofTid'al with a 
supposed ancient name in a very late cuneiform tablet is 
in the highest degree precarious (see King, Letters of 
Hammurabi, 1 p. liii; and cp Haupt, note on Gen. 14 1 in 
Ball’s Genesis, Heb. text, SBOT). Sir H. Rawlinson 
thought that 1 Goiim ’ was a corruption of Gutium, the 
situation of which district (see Koa) accords well with 
the mention of ‘Goiim ’ after Elam. It is certain (see 
inscription quoted by Rogers, Outlines of Bab. Hist. 
10) that Gutium was early subject to Babylonian 
influence. If ‘Goiim 1 comes from ‘Gutium, 1 Tar'al 
(if we may follow <£> EL ) may conceivably be a Baby¬ 
lonian name. The only word which approaches it, 
however, seems to be targul, ‘rudder 1 (Deluge-story, 
97), which is sometimes a title of the god 1 Xmib 1 (see 
Jensen, Kosmol. 422). But ‘seductive’ as Rawlinson’s 
theory is, it is too hazardous (see Hal. Rev. sdm. 1894, 
p. 279) to make g correspond to y in (lagatnari) 
and to : in c*u ( = gutium?). 

So far we have assumed that MT and 0 correctly represent 
the original text. Rut in the general failure of critical theories 
based on this assumption, it becomes reasonable Io suppose that 
Tidal and the other names in Gen. 14 1 are deeply corrupt, 
that by-,-] (EV Tidal) is a corrupt fragment of (Jerah- 

meel) and that (Goiim) as often has the same origin. See 
Sodom, i. . T. K. C. 

TIGLATH PILESER (IDNPS n?:n,2K. I029 I610, 
" 1 D ^3 H^FI, 2 K. I67) or Tilgath-pilneser (H^pF! 

10 X^ 2 , 1 Ch. 56 2 Ch. 2 S 20, 10^3 RS^R iCh. 5 2 6 ). 

0 ’s readings are: in 2 K. 1629, a\yaB<f»e\\aaap [BA]; 16 7, 
Ba\yaB<f>. [B], om. A; 16 10, 6 a\ya\<f>. [B]; ay\a$<}>a\\a(Tap [ A]; 
0 eyAa$aAa<mp [L] throughout; in iCh. 56 , BaXyafiai'aaap [B]j 
BayXaB’ fiaAi acrap [A]; 5 26, Bayva^afiacap [B]; Bay\aB ’. </>aA- 
vacrap [A]; 2 Ch. 2 S 20, 0 aAya<f>«AAa 5 ap [B]; 0 ayAa 0 ‘. <}>a\va j trap’. 
[A]; Bey\ad(f>aAa(rap [LJ throughout. 

In the Zenjlrli-Inscriptions and 

Assyr. Tukulti-apil-foarra, ‘ My help is the son of 
£sarra.’ ftsarra, ‘the house of the 
is name. mu ] t i tu( j e / was the name of the A temple 
of Xinip, who was therefore called 1 the son of Esarra.' 
The strange form in Chronicles is, according to Kittel 
( Chron. Heb. SBOT 68), ‘merely an accidental cor¬ 
ruption of a familiar name at the hands of the 
Chronicler or of his Midrashic source.' 
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The biblical Tiglath-pileser was the third of the 
Assyrian kings of that name, and came to the throne 
p ., . in 745 b.c. Nothing is known of his 
. . origin and parentage, but as he is called 
origin. j n the Babylonian Canon Pulu (Pul, 2 K. 
1519, etc.), it is thought that he was not of royal race, 
but was probably a general under Asur-nirari, his pre¬ 
decessor, and that he called himself Tiglath-pileser on 
coming to the throne on account of the renown attaching 
to this royal name. 

The chief sources of the history of his reign are the 
inscribed slabs found in the remains of his palace at 
Calah, and two tablets which appear 


history, and 


to have been copied from records on 
stone similar, in some respects, to the 
d^^cBoiuu. slabs. With regard to the latter, several 
of them are only known from squeezes now in the British 
Museum, where also the clay tablets referring to his reign 
are preserved. The chronology of his reign has been 
placed beyond a doubt by the Eponym Canon with 
historical references (KB 1 212-213), from which it appears 
that he mounted the throne on the 13th of the month 
lyyar (April-May) of the year 745 B.c., as successor to 
Asur-nirari (II. ), in the last year of whose reign there was 
a rising in Calah ; not improbably Tiglath-pileser seized 
this opportunity to assume the supreme power. Whether 
the fact that the Eponym for the next year was the 
governor of Calah supports this supposition or not, is a 
matter of opinion. 

The first campaign of this king, which took place in 
the year of his accession, is stated to have been ‘ into 
. tt- , - the midst of the rivers ’— i.e. , ‘ to Baby- 

* hi^rei^n 0 ^ on ^ a *’ His object was, not so much 
ThpAr™n to con T ier the country as to break the 
tribes excessive and dangerous power of the 
Aramaan tribes. In this he was fully 
successful, and the Babylonians themselves, who suffered 
from the tribes in question, thankfully acknowledged his 
suzerainty. Owing to this success, he seems to have 
assumed, from the first, the title of ‘ king of Sumer and 
Akkad.’ 

The next year (744 B.C.) Tiglath-pileser turned his 
attention to the mountainous district on the E. of 
5 Namri ^ ss ) T ^ a * inhabited by wild tribes who had 
always been troublesome to the Assyrian 
kings. This district, which was called Namri (cp 
Zimri ii.), he wasted with fire and sword, annexing a 
portion of it to Assyria. 

In 743 b.c. affairs in the W. claimed his attention. 
The state of which Arpad (q.v. ) was the capital, sup- 
6 Arrtad P orte< b to a h appearance, by the king of 
xr A Urartu (Ararat), seems to have thrown 

off the Assyrian yoke ; it had to be re¬ 
duced again to submission. This probably gave an 
opportunity to Sar-durri, king of Urartu, to march 
towards Assyria. It was therefore necessary to put off 
the subjection of Arpad, and proceed against the northern 
foe, who was completely defeated. In 742 operations 
against Arpad were resumed, and in 741 (to judge from 
the Eponym-list) the city was taken, though the Assyrian 
army remained in the same district in 740 B.c. One 
result was the annexation of Unki (identified by Tom¬ 
kins 1 with’Amk), a district which had already felt the 
Assyrian might. 

In 739 B.c. Tiglath-pileser carried on war in Ulluba, 
on the N. , taking several cities and founding another, 
which he called Asur-ikisa (‘Asur has presented’). It 
was apparently during this period that the Assyrian 
subject-states in Syria and northern Phoenicia rebelled. 
The operations into which the Assyrians were thus led 
resulted in the capture of Kullani— i.e. (according to P. 
Rost), the Calno (q.v. ) of Is. IO9 2 (738 B.c. ). 


1 ‘ Geography of Northern Syria * in BOR 36 . For the extent 
of Unki see Rost, Tiglath-pileser, 1 p. xxi, n. 1. 

2 With regard to the identification there given, it may be 
noted that Kullani would seem from IVAT ii. 536 a to be one of 
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The question now arises whether Azriau or Izriau 
(Rost)— i.e., Azariah of Judah—came into touch with 
7 Azariah Tig lath -P ileser on this occasion. It must 
be confessed that the frequent mention of 
his name in the exceedingly mutilated portion of the 
annals which seem to refer to this period gives Tiele 
justification for replying in the affirmative (BAG 230/; 
on the whole question, however, see UzziAtl). All 
the princes of middle and northern Syria now submitted 
and paid tribute, including Rasunnu (see Rezin) of 
Damascus, Menihimme(Menahem) of Samaria, Hirummu 
(Hiram) of Tyre, and others, including Zabibi queen of 
Arabia (see Oreb and Zeeb). There is no statement, 
so far as the texts are preserved, that the Assyrian king 
penetrated as far S. as Samaria, but the fact that he 
received tribute from that country (cp 2 K. 15 19^) is a 
sufficient indication that he at least threatened it, and 
had to be bought off (see Menahem). The policy of 
deportation was on this occasion resorted to extensively. 

The following year (737 B.c.) the state of affairs on 
the E. called the Assyrian king to Media (mat Madda) 
8 Media anc * t ^ le district, where he set up images 
ami TTrarfu of himself » an(1 P eaee again reigned—at 
• * least, as far as the Assyrians were con¬ 
cerned. This left Tiglath-pileser free to march, in 
736 B. c. , to the foot of the Nal mountains, on the N. 
of Assyria, where he took a large number of cities, thus 
preparing the way for the conquest of the land of 
Urartu, which, in the following year (735), he pro¬ 
ceeded to carry out. He penetrated as far as Sar- 
durri’s capital, Turuspa, and though, on account of its 
naturally advantageous position on the lake Van, he 
was unable to take the city, he nevertheless broke the 
power of the kingdom of Urartu for many years to 


come. 

For the year 734 B.c. the Eponym-list has this entry : 
‘to the land Pilista’— i.e. , ‘to Philistia.’ Schrader in 

9. Philistia. , .?7® \ KGF ,26) - j. 1 ' cons «l u y< | e of 
1 1 A/1 35, n. 1, 11 ff ., considered this to 

involve a campaign against Judah, Samaria, Phoenicia, 
etc. Rost, however, thinks differently, contending that 
the mere reception of tribute from the countries men¬ 
tioned in WAI, loc. cit., would sufficiently account for 
the references to the southern districts. As, however, 
the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser, where they speak of 
relations with Judah, have no date (the text being 
defective at the important points), he follows the indi¬ 
cations of the Eponym-list, which makes Philistia (i.e., 
the small states on the shores of the Mediterranean) the 
chief object of the campaign. In proceeding thither, 
Tiglath-pileser, like the Assyrian kings in general, 
would take the coast-road from N. to S. The name of 
the city which was first threatened is broken away, but 
Rost conjectures it to have been Ashdod or Ekron. Its 
prince bought his reinstatement only by means of heavv 
tribute. It was Hanfinu of Gaza, however, who was to 
all appearance more especially aimed at by Tiglath- 
pileser, and, feeling this, he lost no time in seeking 
refuge in Egypt. 1 Gaza then fell an easy prey to the 
Assyrians ; its treasure and its gods were carried away, 
the worship of Asur was introduced, and the royal 
throne and image set up in the palace of Hanfinu. 

The entry for 733 and 732 B.C. is ‘to the land of 
Dimaska ’— i.e., Aram-Damascus. No doubt it was 
in A bn part °f t ^ le king’s pl an to subjugate the 
* Z * states of the W., but he was also induced 
to make this campaign by the appeal of Ahaz of Judah 
for help against Rezi\ t and Pekah. The appeal was 
supported by the sending of gifts in acknowledgment of 
vassalage. It would seem that the allied kings despaired 
of resisting the advance of the Assyrians, and retreated 
to their own territories. They thus played into the 


the towns along the Taurus, implying an extension of operations 
in that direction. 

1 For another view see Wi. Musri , 50 34/i, and cp Isaiah, 
Book of, § 12, n. 1 ; Mizraim, § 2 h . 
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hands of Tiglath-pileser, who may perhaps refer to this 
in his annals (11 227 f. ) as follows :— 

‘ In my former expeditions, I had counted (as spoil) all the 
cities (of Pekah) and had carried off his . . . and he forsook 
Samaria alone . . . their king . . .’ 

Rost completes the last phrase ‘(they overthrew Pekah), their 
king,' which is not impossible, and is supported by his revised 
text of ll'AI 3 10, no. 2, 5028. 

Previously to this, however, as it would seem, the 
king paid a visit to the Phoenician states to assure 
_ . himself of their fidelity, and on this occasion 

* " * he may have annexed wide tracts of Israel, 

including 'all the land of Naphtali ’ (2 K. 1529). No 
reference to this, however, occurs in his inscriptions 
(though, perhaps, as Hommel suggests, the -li of I 7 
of IVAI 3 , pi. 10, no. 2 may be the end of that word, 
for the preceding line refers to Bit-Humria or Israel). 
Rezin of Damascus boldly resisted the invader, but 
on this occasion fortune deserted the Aramaeans; 
Rezin took to flight, and fortified himself in Damascus. 
A siege of the city followed, during which the sur¬ 
rounding country was completely devastated. A suc¬ 
cessful expedition was also made against Samsi, queen 
of X. Arabia, which led to the submission of other 
tribes of that region, as far as Sa’ba (Yemen). Damascus 
itself fell at the end of 732 B.c. ; it is not again 
mentioned as an independent state. The fate of Rezin 
is related in 2 K. I69. See Damascus, §§ 10 ; Rezin. 

The relations of lloshea, who seized the crown of 
Israel, to Tiglath-pilescr are treated elsewhere (see 
Hosiika). A third rebel against Assyria 


now claims our attention, namely Mi- 
tinti of Ashkelon, who had been joined by 
Metenna of Tyre. According to Rost, 
the Assyrian statement is 1 that Mitinti 


12 . Israel 
and the 
neighbouring 
states. 

went mad on realising that he might soon have to share 
the fate of Rezin. His son Rukipti now mounted the 
throne on account, as it would seem, of his father's 
mental state, and hastened to reconcile himself with the 
Assyrian conqueror by means of tribute and gifts. 
Tiglath-pileser now sent his rab-sake (see Rab-shakeh) 
against Metenna of Tyre, who, finding no other course 
feasible, decided to submit and pay tribute. The rab- 
sake was also successful in bringing about the submis¬ 
sion of Uassurmi, chief of Tabal, who, however, was 
deposed, and a man named Hull! set in his place. 

To all appearance, affairs in the \V. had reached a 
satisfactory settlement for the Assyrians. Leaving that 

_ ,. district in 732 B.C., Tiglath-pileser 

13. Operations f£mnd troub ^ avvaiting fc im ir , the 

may on. f 0 ]j 0W i n g year in Babylon, owing to 
the restlessness of the Chaldeans and A ram mans. 


Nabonassar had been succeeded by his son Nabii- 
nadin-zeri, who was killed after a reign of two years. 
His murderer, Nabu-sum-ukin, made himself king, but 
was deposed after rather more than two months’ rule by 
the Chakbean prince Ukin-zer (Chinziros) of Bit- 
Amukkani. At this period, the Babylonians proper had 
but little love for the dominion of the rough Chaldaeans, 
and probably encouraged an Assyrian intervention in 
order to get release from a thoroughly distasteful rule. 
Tiglath-pileser therefore entered Babylonia, and besieged 
Ukin-zer in his capital Sapia, but without result. He 
wasted the territory of the other tribes, however, and 
carried Zakiru, prince of Blt-sa’alli, into captivity. 
According to the Eponym Canon, the Assyrian king 
did not engage in any campaign in 730, but remained 
at home 4 in the land.’ Apparently his army continued 
the siege of Sapia, which fell in the following year. 
The result was, that Ukln-zOr lost his throne, and the 
other Chaldnean chiefs submitted, including Merodach- 
baladan prince of the land of Tamtim (‘the 

sea-coast ’). Tiglath-pileser could now celebrate one of 
his greatest triumphs. He proceeded to Babylonia as 
the saviour of his people, and was universally acknow¬ 
ledged as king ; in the Babylonian Chronicle, and on at 
1 The preceding passage is very defective. 
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least one contract-tablet, he is called Tukuhi-apit- 
Osarra. (This has a bearing on the question whether 
Pul [y.v.] was his official name at Babylon, or not.) 

The next year (728 B.c.) found the king again in 
Babylonia, performing the ceremony of 4 taking the hand 
_ . T . of Bel,’ which would thus seem to have 

y®f- rs been a yearly duty for one who claimed 
ana aeatn. tQ ^ ruler of the land> The Eponvm 

Canon mentions the name of a city, which may be Dir ; 
it may be surmised that a rebellion had taken place 
there. It is probably to this city that the entry in the 
same document with regard to the expedition of 727 
B.c. refers; after which it is stated that Shalmaneser set 
himself on the throne. The death of Tiglath-pileser, as 
we learn from the Babylonian Chronicle, took place in 
the month Tebet, thus closing a reign, than which none 
was more glorious for Assyria or more fateful for Israel.' 

Turning now to other signs of progress, we note that 
the material prosperity of Assyria was well maintained, 
_ .... and one can see from the extant sculp- 
15. Buildings. tures of the period that Assyrian art, 

too, had not declined. When at home, the king seems 
to have generally resided in Calah, but also in Nineveh. 
Being more of a warrior than a builder, he apparently 
contented himself with rebuilding and changing the 
great central palace at Calah, which had been founded 
by his predecessor Shalmaneser II., copying the Hittite 
style, and adorning it with the objects sent as tribute 
by Hittite and Chaldean princes. 1 Unfortunately, this 
building was for the most part demolished by Esar- 
haddon, so that the sculptures and inscriptions were 
partly destroyed, partly mutilated. This, added to the 
ravages of time, has deprived us of much valuable 
material, rendering the records of Tiglath-pileser very 
fragmentary. Happily the order of his campaigns 
is well preserved by the Eponym Canon with historical 
references, though the meagreness of the entries leaves 
one or two points still uncertain. 

[As in the case of the articles Sargon and Sennacherib, it 
is necessary to warn the reader that the basis of the ordinary 
representation of the history of Israel needs to be tested afresh 
by textual criticism, and that one result of this is that the in¬ 
fluence of the N. Arabian neighbours of Palestine is seen to 
have been at least as strongly fell as that of Assyria. In Pro¬ 
phet, § 35, it is shown that the captivity foretold by Amos was 
most probably a N. Arabian one, and the region which was to 
hear the brunt of the invasion was that part of the Negeb which 
was in Israelitish occupation. Similarly in 2 K. 15 29 it is not 
the Assyrian king commonly called Tiglath-pileser, but Jerah- 
meel king of Ashhur in N. Arabia who carries away captive the 
people of certain places and districts, which places and districts 
are not in N. Israel, but in the Israelitish Negeb. The critical 
proof of this is both interesting and suggestive. It entirely clears 
up the mystery of the three names, Pul, Tiglath-pileser, Tilgath- 
pilneser. See Crit. Bib.- —T.K.C.] 

Rost, KcUsehrifttexte Tig/at-Pi iesers 111 . (1893); G. Smith, 
Assyria ( Ancient History from the Monuments), 74 ff.; 

Rogers, Hist. 0/Bab. and Ass. 2 104-138 ; 
16. Bibliography. Miirdter-Delitzsch, Gesch. von Bab. u . 

Ass. 177^(1891); Hommel, GBA bifijjf. 
(1885); Schrader, ‘Zur Kritik d. inschr. Tiglat-Pilesers 11 .' 
(A gl. Pr. Akad. der IGiss. 1881); COT \ 213 ff. 242^; KB 
vol. 2. T. G. P. 

TIGRIS (*?j^n), Gen. 2 j 4 RV m §L Dan. 10 4 RY m ?-; 
EV Hiddekel ( q.v.). 


TIKVAH (rnpri ‘hope,’ § 74 ; eeKoye [AL 
Tekoa). 

1. Father ofSHALLUM (2), 2 K. 22 14 ( 0 ex/couau [B], -xxove [A]). 
Cp Tikvath. 

2. Father of Jahazjah, Ezra 10 15 (eA^eia [P>N]); in 1 Esd. 
0 14 he is called Theocamjs, RY Thocanus (Qonavov [B] 0 w. 
[A]). 

TIKVATH, RY Tokhath (nnp’in, Kt.; nnpn, 

kre), father of Shat.lum (2), 2 Ch. 3422 (xaflouaA [B], 6 aicova& 
[A], flexwe [L]). See Tikvah. 

TILE. (1) For l ? bendh, ttAin 0 OC (Ezek. 

4 1 1 ), see Brick. (2) For /cepa/u.05 (Lk. 5 19), see House, § 4. 


1 According to Frd. Delitzsch, however, the palace built by 
Tiglath-pileser III. was on the \Y. side of the great terrace of 
Calah, beside that of Shalmaneser I. 
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TILGATH-PILNESER 

TILGATH-PILNESER ( 13 X ^3 n^Pl). i Ch. 

5626 2 Ch. 2820. See Tiglatii-pileser (with ap¬ 
pendix). 

TILON (ji^'R Kt. p^n; incon [B], 0 iAcon [A], 
GloAcim [I-]), son of Shimon a Judahite (i Ch. 420+). 

TIMiEUS (timaioc [Ti. WH]), Mk. IO46 RV, 
AV Timeus. See Bartim/Eus. 

TIMBREL ( 5 ]h, toph), Ex. 15 20, etc. Cp Tabret, 
and see Music, § 3(1). 

TIME. See Chronology ; also Day, Month, 
Week, Year. 

TIMES, OBSERVER OF (pto), Dt. I810, etc. 
See Divination, 3 (2). 

TIMNA (Wpn. WOT, § 54 I 0 amna [BADEL]) in 
Gen. 36 12 ranks as the concubine of Eliphaz b. Esau 
and mother of Amalek ; but in 1 Ch. 1 36 Timna and 
Amalek are among the sons of Eliphaz (so ( 5 L ; but < 5 B , 
Kal T7]$ dcLfAva a/zaA tjk ; ( 5 A da/iva i] TraXXaKTj cXupaf 
?T€Kev avTi) rbv ajuLaXrjK). Timna appears, however, as 
the sister of Lotan b. Seir (see Lot) in Gen. 3622 1 Ch. 
I39 {aiXa 0 Kal vafiva [B], dbeX<pi] < 5 £ Ac orav Oafxva [A], 
Kal a.X.d. [L]); and as an Edomite phylarch or rather 
clan in Gen. 3640 1 Ch. I51 ( Oai/aav [B], da/iava [A]; 
in Gen. EV, against rule, gives Timnah). 

Ihese inconsistencies are not surprising (see Genealogies, 
§1). Perhaps, however, Gunkel is right in supposing that Gen. 
36 i 2 rt! (Timna a concubine) is a later insertion in P. Cp 
Amalek, § 4. 

TIMNAH (rDDFl; 0 <\mna [BAL]; also nriJOFl, 
Josh. 1943 Judg. 14x25; i.e., ‘ allotted portion ’). 

1. A town in the hill-country of Judah, in the same 
group with Maon and Carmel (Josh. 15 57 ; dafivada 
[B]) t and therefore not to be identified with Tibneh or 
Tibnah , 4 h. W. of Bethlehem. There must have 
been a Timnah SE. of Hebron. Most scholars have 
supposed this place to be intended in Gen. 3812-14 
(dai/Ava [A] in v. 12; Oajivav [L] in v. 14), but 
the emended reading of the first place-name in v. 14 
(see Tappuah, i) favours the view that the Timnah 
(see below, 2) of Josh. 15 10 Judg. 14 1 is meant. The 
gcntilic of this Timnah, ‘Timni,’ seems to occur, mis¬ 
written as Temeni {q.v. ), or TlmSni, in 1 Ch. 46. 

2. (AV Timnath, and once, Josh. 19 43, Thim- 
nathah, where (5 varies as in 15 57 [see above]. In 
Judg. dajuvada [BAL]. The gentilic da/JLvei [B], 
OafMvaOaiou [AL], Timnite, Judg. 156 .) A place on 
the northern frontier of Judah (Josh. 15 10, where 
<3 has €7rl Xi( 3 a [BL], €7ri vbrov [A]), assigned to 
Dan in Josh. 19 43, but according to Judg. 14 in¬ 
habited by Philistines in the pre-regal period. The 
latter narrative describes most graphically an occasion 
on which Samson ‘went down to Timnah’ (Judg. 14 1) 
from Zorah. The Chronicler includes it among the 
cities taken from Ahaz by the Philistines (2 Ch. 28 r 8 ; 
ora. € 5 B ), and the contemporary evidence of Sen¬ 
nacherib in the ‘Prism-inscription’ (AY? 292 /) records 
that king's capture of Tamna after the battle of Altaku 
before he laid siege to Amkaruna or Ekron. Timnah 
is now represented by the village of Tibneh , on the S. 
side of the Wady Sarar, 2 m. XV. of'Ain Shems (Beth- 
shemesh) and a little farther to the SW. of Sarah 
(Zorah). The site, however, has been robbed of three- 
fourths of its ruins by the builders of a neighbouring 
village (Gudrin, Jud. 2 30/ ). But cp Zorah. 

3. A third Timnah (possibly the same as Timnath- 
HERES) may be recognised in the Thamnatha of 
1 Mace. 950 (on the readings, see Pirathon), which 
was one of the Judaean cities fortified by Bacchides. It 
is doubtless the Thamna mentioned by Josephus (BJ 
iii. 85) and Pliny (/AVv. 1470) as giving name to one 
of the toparchies (the Thamnitica) of Judaea, and in¬ 
correctly described by Eusebius and Jerome (OS 26O3 
1566 ) as being in the district of Lydda on the road to 
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Jerusalem. The topographical notices in Jos. BJ iv. Si 
confirm the view that this Timnah or Thamna is the 
northern Tibneh , a village about 10 m. NW. of Bethel, 
with extensive ruins which have been described at 
length by Gudrin {Sam. 28 9 tf.). Cp Clermont Gan- 
neau, PEFQ, 1875, p. 169; Schiirer, Gl 72138. 

TIMNATH-HERES (Din nipj-l, as if ‘Portion of 

the Sun,’ see Names, § 95; Judg. 2 9 OapvaOap^ [PL] 
OapvaOap'eu)^ [A], also called in Josh. 19 50 24 30 Timnath- 
serah (niD ruen ; $apapxapr)<i [ 1>], Oap.vao-a.pax [I5 a * ln U-], 
OapvaOo-apa [A], OapvaOaaap [L] in 19 50; OapvaOaaaxapa [BJ, 
Oapvaaaxap [A], OapvaO<j. [L], in 24 30). 

A locality ‘in Mt. Ephraim on the N. side of the 
Mt. GAASll' {q.v.). According to the book of Joshua 
it was assigned to Joshua at his own request ; he 
fortified the city, dwelt there, and was buried there. 
The place has been identified with the modern Tibneh 
(see Timnah, 3), where, on the N. slope of the hill to 
the S., are some remarkable tombs described by Guerin 
{Sam. 289-104). This, however, assumes that there is 
only one Ephraim, whereas the probability is that there 
was a second Ephraim (= Jerahmeel) in the Negeb. 

The alternative identification with Kefr Hitrith (a small 
village NE. of Tibneh), proposed by Conder, has only the 
support of a late Jewish and Moslem mediaeval tradition (see 
Gi 95/-, and cp Goldziher, PEFQ , 1879, pp. 
J 932 /A It also implies the correctness of -hercs, whereas Josh. 
(ll.c.) gives - serah , which is hardly to be treated as a deliberate 
metathesis (so Moore). 

But possibly Din (whence by error ms) comes from -\nv~i.e., 
UmAx (this also accounts best for ‘Mount Heres’). This will 
become still more probable if ‘Nun’ in ‘Joshua son of Nun’ 
should really be Nahshonl (apparently a Rehobothite or Jerah- 
meelite name). . Joshua surely represents a clan of the Negeb; 
see Joshua. It is also important that Eleazar son of Aaron (appar¬ 
ently a kinsman of Joshua), is said to have been buried in Gibeath- 
pinehas, ‘which was given him [omit pM in Mt. Ephraim,’for 
pf[nf]kas is not improbably another corruption of Jerahmeel. 
See Phinehas. T K C 

TIMON (timcon [Ti. WH]), one of the seven 
deacons (Acts 65). He has a Greek name and was 
perhaps a Hellenist. Traditions contained in Pseudo- 
Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus make him bishop of 
Rostra in Arabia, and according to the former he 
suffered martyrdom by burning at the hands of the 
heathen. 

TIMOTHEUS (timoGcoc [ANV]). 1. An ‘Am¬ 

monite’ leader; whether an Ammonite with a Greek 
name, or a Greek who had been put by the Syrian 
general in command of the Ammonites is unknown. 
He was defeated on various occasions by Judas the 
Maccabee ; first in the campaign which resulted 
in the capture of Jazer, and again in that which 
included the battles of Dathema and Raphon and 
the relief of Bosora, Bosor, Alema, Casphor, Maked 
and Carnaim (t Mace. 56-1224-44). He is also men¬ 
tioned in 2 Mace. 830 32 9 3 10 24 32 37 12 a 10 18-21 24, 
where the scene is transferred to Western Palestine and 
a chronology implied which has suggested to many 
scholars that a different person must be intended. The 
most probable explanation of the discrepancies, however, 
is that suggested under Maccabees (Second), 2, 3 ; 
col. 2870 middle, col. 2871, viz., the inadequacy of the 
sources, and the uncritical character of the compiler, of 
that book. 

2. See Timothy. 

TIMOTHY 

Birthplace, etc. (§ 1). Journeys (§§ 3-5). 

Circumcision (§ 2). An author? (§ 6). 

Traditions (§ 7). 

This Hellenistic name (see Timotheus) is in the 
NT (ti MO 0 €OC [Ti.WH]) borne by one of Paul’s 
younger companions who was connected with, and 
probably born at, Lystra (§ 3) in Lycaonia, where the 
apostle first came across him. 

In Acts 16 1 €K€t is epexegetic of /cal elv A varpav, and the lext 

1 £ or a P ara Hri C P in TIN which may represent ; 
see Tel-abik. 
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of 20 4 is too secure to justify any alteration which (Gaii’S, 2) 
would connect Aep/ 3 ouo? with Tqxofleos, identifying this Gaius 
with the Macedonian of the same common name (19 29) from 
whom in all likelihood the epithet Aep/ 3 aio? is expressly intended 
to distinguish him. Cp Holtzmann, Die Pastoralbrie/e , 65 /. 
(1880). 

The diminished strictness of local Judaism (Phrygia, 

§ 3) is betrayed by two features in the Lystran house- 

„ , . hold where Timothy was brought up ; his 

, 1X j. P ace Jewish mother had married a pagan, 
an ami y. an( j t ^eir son was allowed to reach man¬ 
hood uncircumcised. His father, it has been con¬ 
jectured, died during the boy’s early years ; this is 
corroborated at any rate by the absence of all reference 
to him as well as by the strong influence assigned in 
reliable tradition to the lad's mother (Education, § 5) 
and (maternal ?) grandmother, even though we hesitate 
to lay stress on the slight textual evidence for Eunice's 
widowhood (Acts 16 1, add XVP 0 -* 2 5 : X • f° r IorSatas, 
gig. fu.), or even on the tense of inrrjpx^v (fuerat, 
Acts 16 3 ; virapxci would have been used, had he been 
alive [Blass]) Whether her husband was among ‘ the 
men that worship God’ (aefiSfievot too Beov) or not, 
Eunice (Acts 1 61, cp v. 15) seems to have become a 
Christian at Paul's first visit to Lystra (Acts 14 6 f. 
20-22). Later notices, embodying a tradition which 
there is no reason to suspect, indicate that her mother 
Lois had assisted her to train 1 the lad in the knowledge 
and piety of the OT previous to their joint conversion 
(2 Tim. I5 3 14/*., cp 1 Tim. 04) ; and it maybe inferred 
that their influence subsequently brought Timothy over 
to the new faith some time before the return of Paul a 
couple of years or so later. Passages like 1 Cor. 417 
(contrast v. 15), 2 Tim. 2 1, etc., refer to kinship of 
spirit, and Phil. 2 22 expressly identifies Timothy's 
4 genuine sonship ’ with his loyal service to Paul, not 
with spiritual parentage. At any rate his intimate 
connection with Paul dates from the latter’s second tour 
with Silas, when he found the young Lystran not a 
neophyte but a full member (u.a6r}rr)s) of the local 1 
church. 

The allusion in 2 Tim. 3 10 /. (a genuine fragment) simply I 
means (Lk. 13) acquaintance with the facts and experiences 
narrated — an acquaintance involving moral imitation (1 Tim. 

4 6)—and does not imply that Timothy accompanied Paul on the 
journey described in Acts 13 14-H 20. In this flight, according 
to Acta Petri et Pauli, etc. (ed. Lips. i8<ji, pp. 235,/C), Paul is 
accompanied by Demas and Hermogenes 6 \aA kcvs, vTroKpiaeux; 
yifxoteal ffeAin-apouv rov llaOAor ws ayajru>VTe<, avrov. 

The language of Acts 16 1 (/cat idov, cp 1 10 827 10 17 
I27) is intended to denote a remarkable and happy 

p. episode in the tour (cp Hort, Christian 

ireum j? cc i es i a( g y ) It seemed providential , 
* that another youth was found willing and 
fit to join Paul's company and enterprise, after the 
defection of John Mark and Barnabas. Characteristic- . 
ally (ep 63 10 22 2212) an excellent reputation is singled i 
out as one essential feature in his moral equipment; 
Acts 16 2 suggests also, though it does not necessarily 
imply, that he had already preached in the neighbour¬ 
hood. However, as his father’s nationality was ! 

notorious in the locality, Paul had him circumcised. 
He carried out this long-deferred rite upon the eve of | 
proceeding farther on a tour among the Phrygian 
churches with their Jewish surroundings and partially 
Jewish atmosphere, his object being to prevent people 
taking needless offence either at Timothy’s connection 
with Paul or at his entrance into Jewish circles. 

Acts 10 3^ is often taken as an editorial gloss (e.g., Clemen, 
Ti'ingst, Hilgenfeld, and Wendt), and on different lines the 
last-named critic and McGiffert (Apostolic Age, 232-234) have 
attempted to explain the whole passage as the popular and 
later misstatement of an actual fact, in opposition to the 
dominant view (cp Acts, $$ 4, 7) which—apart from minor 


1 As the nearest synagogue was at Iconium, the religious 
instruction of the child devolved on Eunice, who probably 
possessed a copy of some part of the OT scriptures as well as 
‘the little parchment rolls, specially for the use of children, con¬ 
taining.’ e.g.. the Shema’, the Hallel, the history of Creation 1 
down to the Flood, and Lev. 1 -S (Edersheim, Sketches 0/JexvisJi 
Social Life, 114-117). 
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variations—generally regards the story as an invention of the 
author, introduced in order to illustrate what he conceived was 
or should have been Paul’s deferential and conciliatory attitude 
towards Jewish-Christian^ scruples. But the existence of a 
strong Timothy-tradition in the later church makes it hard to 
believe that a strange story like this could be spread not long 
after Timothy’s death, if it did not correspond to fact. And 
psychological reasons can be adduced which render the tradition 
fairly acceptable (cp Renan, S. Paul , 125, 313; Hort, Jud. 
Christ. Z$/.). Paul, either before or after the conference at 
Jerusalem, was independent of petty scruples against or for 
circumcision, which he probably regarded as among the 
cuiiaphora (1 Cor. 7 18). Particularly in the case of a half-caste 
or semi-Jew like Timothy, where no principle was at stake, 
Paul could not have felt bound to abstain from circumcision, if 
it promoted effectiveness, any more than to insist upon it 
uniformly. His liberal views (cp Rom. 2 28./. 14 13-21) left him 
free to act upon his own judgment and to decide any case upon 
its merits, free even to accommodate himself to scruples felt by 
Jews when such accommodation could not fairly (yet cp Gal. 
5 11, and Rams. Hist. Comm. Galat., § 8) be misunderstood. 
Timothy’s circumcision was a matter of convenience, not of 
principle; and Paul would make that perfectly clear before 
permitting his friend to become legally a Jew to save the Jews. 1 
Upon the whole, therefore, there is a distinct case to be made 
out on behalf of the historicity of this paragraph, as against 
the plausible but somewhat arbitrary view that it represents a 
make-weight to Gal. %3f : The case of Titus was entirely 
diflferent. And it is one thing for a writer to omit an awkward 
fact, another and a much more serious thing—requiring greater 
motives and historical justification than can be reasonably 
brought forward in this case—deliberately to invent a story 
which hundreds of contemporary Christians (cp Heb. 13 23) 
could have readily refuted. This forms an almost insuperable 
difficulty in the way of accepting the ordinary hypothesis of 
criticism upon Acts 16 1-3; and it seems therefore more natural 
to regard Paul’s action as somewhat exceptional, though it 
depends on the view taken of the date of Galatians (cp 5 2) 
whether we suppose Paul deliberately made this exception 
afterwards (so Weber, Ab/assuttg des Galaterbtie/es , 77_/C [1900]), 
or advanced to a clearer and more consistent line of action. 

In sketching at a later date some personal traits of Timothy, 
the author of the pastoral epistles, either drawing upon Acts or 
upon independent oral tradition, lays characteristic stiess on 
the questions of good character and reputation as a requisite 
for the ministry (e.g., 1 Tim. 37), preserves the names of Eunice 
and Lois (2 Tim. 1 5), suggests timidity and backwardness as 
qualities of Timothy (2 Tim. 1 7 /.), and refers to several cir¬ 
cumstances attending Paul’s selection of the younger man. 
There is no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of such 
notices or of the tradition that this momentous event (1 Tim. 
1 18 4 14) was due to some local Christians, possibly including 
Paul himself, who felt themselves inspired in the assembly to 
single out the youth as a fit companion for Paul. The statement 
agrees at any rate with phenomena such as those noted in Acts 
133, etc., and merely implies that the local prophets and leaders 
felt themselves divinely guided in selecting Timothy, or in 
ratifying Paul’s judgment on a matter which may have already 
occupied his mind. But ecclesiastical tendency of a later age is 
felt in the further description, throughout these passages and 
elsewhere (e.g., 2 Tim. 16, cp Timothy and Titus [Epistles], 
§ 7), of a supernatural \a.pi<rp.<x due to solemn ordination; 
although the fact of the laying-on-of-hands at such a time is in 
itself quite credible (cp Acts 13 3 14 23). 


Accompanying Paul and Silas on their European 
tour (Paul, § 20), Timothy apparently took a specially 
0 _ __ , keen interest in the Macedonian 

, n ace onia. e j lurc j ies NV hich he helped to found 
at Philippi and Thessalonica, although it is remarkable 
that the narrative in Acts only mentions his name quite 
incidentally (ActslTM 1 S5). With the former church 
(Phil. 220-22) his relations remained singularly close and 
warm, but it is impossible to see him (with Yolter, 
Th.T, 1892, p. 124) in a second-century allusion (43) 
to <rvv{vye (cp Synzygus). His subsequent movements 
between Beroea (Berea, 3) and Corinth are not quite 
clear owing to the loose and general statements of Acts 
at this point. The probability is, however, that (1 Thess. 
32 being parallel to 3 s) Timothy rejoined Paul soon at 
Athens, and was sent back (perhaps with a letter, cp 
Rendel Harris : Expos ., 5th ser., 8 161 /. 401 f. ) to 
Thessalonica to confirm the local Christians and bring 
back news of their condition to their anxious apostle. 
Returning from this errand Timothy, now accompanied 
by Silas, found that in despair Paul had gone across 
from Athens to Corinth. Cp Thessalonians, § 1 /. 


1 Zahn (Einl. 1 479/.) subtly traces an allusion to this 
characteristic of Timothy in the ijfjif Is of Phil. 3 3, which he 
insists on taking (as in v. 17) as a reference to Paul’s coadjutor 
(Phil. 1 1). See further K. Schmidt's Ap.-gesch. 358 /. (1882). 
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4 . At Corinth 
and elsewhere. 


The ‘awkward and badly constructed’ (Ramsay, St. Paul, 
233) narrative of Acts 17 10/. shows that the author, or the 
source which he followed here, was ignorant of this Macedonian 
mission ; he offers no explanation of the extraordinary delay 
which —on his own statement—transpired between 17 13^ and 
IS 5, imagining that Silas and Timothy had simply remained 
in Beroea. Whereas it is probable that the visit of Paul's 
two emissaries extended to Philippi as well as to Thessa- 
lonica, and that they conveyed from the former church to Paul 
(2 Cor. 11 9? Phil. 4 15) a gift of money. 

At Corinth and throughout Achaia, Timothy, as an 
‘apostle* (1 Thess. 1 1 26 ) in the wider sense of the 
term {cp MiNtSTRV, § 17 ; McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, 648/.), shared Paul’s 
pioneering work (cp 2 Cor. 1 19) and 
was associated with him in the epistles (epistle?) to 
Thessalonica, which were written in the earlier part of 
the apostle’s stay on the Isthmus—for although the 
mention of Athens (1 Thess 3 i) does not exclude the 
possibility of that city as the place where they were 
composed (see 1 Cor. 15 32 168 ), it is plain from other 
allusions (cp 1 Thess. 18 ) that they presuppose the 
apostle’s entry into Achaia. From Corinth two years 
later Timothy seems to have accompanied Paul as far 
as Ephesus, where he became known to the churches 
in the neighbourhood (Col. 1 1) and to local individuals 
(Philem. i). 1 At any rate (cp Chronology, § 68) towards 
the close of the two or three years spent by Paul in 
Ephesus and the surrounding district, Timothy and 
Erastus (ActsK»22), as two assistants of Paul upon the 
spot, were despatched to Macedonia and Achaia (possibly; 
iav £\drj, 1 Cor. 16 10) in advance of their leader, who 
intended to follow up his letter to Corinth (despatched 
by sea after March 5, when navigation became open) 
by a personal visit. It is plain, from 1 Cor. 4 17 16 10/!, 
that there was a chance of Timothy failing to arrive 
until after the letter reached its destination ; for Paul 
bespeaks a courteous reception for his young representa¬ 
tive. The absence of any greeting from the latter, and 
the temporal aorist Zireupa. (‘ 1 have sent,’ 1 Cor. 417), 
show that he had left before the epistle was despatched. 
His instructions were to return with some other Christians 
directly (i.e., by the sea-route) to Paul at Ephesus 
(1 Cor. 1 611), after instructing the Corinthians afresh 
upon Pauline methods and views (1 Cor. 417) and 
generally consolidating their faith. 

The obscurity of the Corinthian episode at this stage (cp 
Titus, § 2) renders it difficult to decide whether Paul’s silence 
in 2 Cor. upon the mission of Timothy and any results attending 
it forms a tacit proof that Timothy did not manage to reach 
Corinth (so, e.g., Lightfoot, Weiss, and Ramsay), or that he did 
arrive and then, failing to cope subsequently with the fresh 
trouble, returned to Paul or simply sent him word of the crisis. 
On the last-named hypothesis he may have been either (so 
Beyschlag, Pfleiderer, CL G. Findlay) in person, or with Paul 
on the latter’s painful visit (2 Cor. 2 1 i/.\ actually the man 
insulted (6 afiuojfleis ; 7 12) by the recalcitrant majority at Corinth. 
On the whole intricate question see Schmiedel, HCii. 1 220-223. 

Whatever happened to Timothy in the interval, Paul 
at last met 2 him somewhere among his favourite 
Macedonian churches (2 Cor. 1 1 7 s) whither he had 
retired from Corinth probably to find a more congenial 
sphere ; unless we are to suppose that he accompanied 
Paul thither from Ephesus. Evidently lie had not 
been in Achaia lately (2 Cor. 7 5 f 13). But when 
Paul went on to Corinth, Timothy accompanied him 
(Rom. 16 21), and formed a member of the apostle's 
entourage on his return to Asia in the spring of the 
following year. 

Whether he accompanied Paul to Rome or was 

6 Later summoned by him afterwards, the scanty 

movements ^ ata ava ^ able do not P ermit us to deter¬ 
mine ; the latter conjecture (cp Timothy 
and Titus [Epistles], § 12/) fits in well with the 

1 If the note to Ephesus, incorporated in Rom. 16 , extended 
(as, e.g., Weizsacker and McGiffert suggest) to v. 23, the mention 
of Timothy in 7 '. 21 would be highly appropriate. But the note 
probably contained w. 1*20 and no more. [Cp, further, 
Romans, § 13.) 

2 Or, sent for him; if one plausible reconstruction of the 
period, based on a critical view of 2 Tim. 49 11-18 vof . (see 
Timothy and Titus [Epistles], § 12), could be established. 
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tone of 2 Tim. 4 13-15 21-22# when that fragment is 
assigned to a genuine note sent by Paul either late in 
the Caesarean or early in the Roman imprisonment, 
urging his friend to join him. At any rate it is obvious 
that Timothy did stay beside him at Rome for a con¬ 
siderable period (Col. 1 1 Philem. 1 Phil. li). Later 
on, however, Paul’s concern for the Philippian Christians 
led him to arrange for the disinterested and zealous 
Timothy paying them a visit (Phil. 2 19-22) in order to 
relieve the apostle's mind by bringing back news of his 
old friends. Timothy had a tried character by this 
time and his ‘ solicitude for the Philippians had become 
a second nature’ (Lightfoot). Clearly he was not a 
a prisoner, but free to come and go. His journey may 
have detained him ; or he may have proceeded farther 
to Ephesus. 1 At least a genuine fragment preserved 
in 2 Tim. 1 15-18 46-12 16-19 shows that at some subse¬ 
quent period Paul had been forced to abandon his hope 
of release and now, in view of a martyr’s death, wanted 
to have Timothy beside him again in his isolation. 
We do not know if the summons was obeyed in time, 
or at all. A final glimpse of the envoy is afforded, 
some twenty years later, by a casual remark in an 
epistle apparently addressed to some Christians at 
Rome (Heb. 13 23), from which it would appear that 
Timothy, who was familar to this circle of readers Icp 
Rom. 1621, Hebrews, § 9), had been recently released 
from imprisonment somewhere and might possibly 
revisit Rome in company with his friend the writer. 

Apart from a hypothesis, which needs only to be chronicled, 
that he actually edited the two pastoral episiles bearing his own 

name, three lines of critical reconstruction 

6 . As author, connect Timothy with authorship either 

independently or as an amanuensis of Paul, 
(i.) Least probable of all is Spitta’s ingenious attempt to find in 
him the author of 2 Thess. (Z«r Gesch. u. Litt. des Ur- 
christenthums , 1 22 fl), an epistle written by him in the name 
of his companions (2 Thess. 1 1)— hence its somewhat formal 
and official tone—and saturated with apocalyptic fantasies of 
Judaism peculiar to himself (cp Acts 16 1 2 Tim. 315^! 1 Tim. 
1 4 47) See Thessalonians, § 14. (ii.) When 2 Cor. 10-13 is 

accepted as part of an intermediate letter to Corinth, written 
previous to 2 Cor. 1 - 9 , it is natural (Pfleid. Das Urchristenthum , 
io 5 f.) though far from necessary to suppose that these four 
chapters were preceded by a part (no longer extant) written by 
Timothy or by some other companion of Paul interested in Lhe 
local church. On this view the avro? eyu> llavAos means that 
Paul now strikes in to speak alone and independently. (iii.)With 
more plausibility the composition of the ‘ We-journal ’ in Acts 
has been assigned occasionally to Timothy (e.g., by Konigsmann, 
Ulrich, Beyschlag, de Wette, Bleek, and [?] Weizsacker), 
although the threads of positive proof are extremely subtle (cp 
Acts, §9^) and the general probabilities point rather to Luke 
as the diarist. Besides, even if the Bezan reading in Acts 11 27 /. 
be rejected, a passage like Acts 20 4-6 (unless we are to suspect 
a serious dislocation of the text) tells against the composition 
of the journal by Timothy. Sorof, however, has followed a modi¬ 
fied form of MayerhofFs theory in attributing to Timothy the task 
of editing Acts in its extant shape from (a) a Lucan sketch of 
early Christianity in connection with Paul and (l) a rather 
legendary Petrine source (Die Entste/inng der A/>.-gesch. 1890). 

The widespread belief of Christian tradition (Ap. Const. * 46, 
Euseb. HE 34, Photius, Bill. 254), that Timothy was appointed 

by Paul as the first bishop of Ephesus, 

7. Ill tradition, is probably nothing better than an infer¬ 

ence from the pastoral epistles (1 Tim. 
1 3^C), which, however, may echo some historical relationship. 
The story is occasionally improved by some circumstantial 
details: e.g. , that he was succeeded in his episcopate by the 
apostle and the presbyter John, suffering martyrdom (Jan. 22, 
Greek church; Jan. 24, Latin ; Sept. 27, Ephesus) during the 
former’s exile at Patmos towards the close of the first century 
a.d. (see Xicephorus in HE 3 11). Xo miracles are narrated of 
him in the fifth century Acta Timothei (ed. Usener, 1877). 
For these and other legends see further Lipsius, Apokr . Ap.- 
gesch. (1884), 372-400, and, for the traditional connection of 
Timothy and Ephesus, Zahn, Einl. 1 426./C His martyrdom 


1 If so, this would be the basis for the literary setting adopted 
by the later author of the pastoral epistles in his third com¬ 
position (1 Tim. 1 3_/C, cp Timothy and Titus [Epistles], 
§ 11). The casual way in which Timothy’s connection with 
Ephesus is assumed there, may be pure fantasy; but it is more 
likely that it may reflect some actual tradition of his career after 
Paul’s removal; certainly (although the far from exhaustive or 
accurate nature of Acts as a record of Paul’s later life does not 
make this an insuperable objection) there is no recorded period 
in Acts when Paul started for Macedonia leaving Timothy to 
superintend matters at Ephesus. 
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TIMOTHY AND TITUS (EPISTLES) 


(i Tim. G 12 f.) is connected in one tradition with wild orgies 
in vogue possibly at the local festival of Diana, the mob having 
clubbed him to death for protesting against their licentiousness. 

J. Mo. 


TIMOTHY AND TITUS (EPISTLES) 


Contents of epistles (§8 1*3). 
Period and object (§4). 

The errorists (§ 5). 
Paulinisin (§ 6). 

Sub-Pauline elements (8 7). 
The faithful sayings (8 8). 
Style and diction (§ y). 


Second imprisonment (8 10). 
Genesis of pastorals (8 n). 
Critical analysis (§§ 12-14). 
Order of composition (§ 15). 
Author (8 16). 

Pseudonymity (8 17). 
Bibliography (§ 18). 


These three epistles commonly form a group 1 in the 
NT canon, 2 and the general similarity of their diction, 
aim, and atmosphere makes it convenient to discuss 
them side by side. Their contents are as follows :— 

1 Tim. is somewhat loosely knit together; the 
contents are miscellaneous rather than orderly, as if the 
1 Tim wr ‘ ter no s ‘ n ^ e topic dominant in 

his mind. But in spite of this desultory 
character the general trend of the epistle is not obscure. 

After the usual greeting (1 1 /.) the epistle opens by describing 
the commission already given by Paul to his lieutenant at 
Ephesus and now urged afresh upon his attention that he may 
be able to counteract local errorists of antinomian proclivities. 
This commission enforces sincerity and moral earnestness, 
according to the Pauline standard presented as an apostolic 
trust and tradition to which Timotheus is naturally heir (3*11). 
Here a digression occurs, suggested by the closing words of 
v. n ; Paul claims to be the staunch though unworthy representa¬ 
tive of this evangelical standard, and summons Timothy to 
unflinching loyalty (12-20) in view of some recent instances of 
aberration (Hymenacus and Alexander). The epistle then 
passes away from polemic and personal allusions into the first of 
its two sections (2 /.). Directions are laid down for the 
regulation of church-life in general : (a) for whom (2 1 /.) and 
by whom (8) prayer is to be offered in church—both paragraphs 
expanding into slight digressions upon the universality 3 of 
salvation in the Pauline gospel (3-7) and upon the subordinate 
place of women (9-31). The writer then proceeds from Christian 
worship to the more vital question of (/>) organisation, laying 


down the moral criteria (see Education, §§ 16 /.) of episco/i 
(82-7) and diaconi (8-13, incidentally deaconesses are included), 
and closing the whole section 1 with a lofty stanza or fragment 
of a primitive confession upon the incarnate Christ (3i4-it>). 

The second section ( 4 -ti), which resumes the tone of polemic, 
is thrown into the form of rules for the personal conduct and 
ministry of Tim. in view of serious moral aberrations fostered 
by the ascetic tendencies of certain Christian teachers; these 
sophistries and superstitions he is authoritatively to refute 
(4 1-16). He is further advised upon his attitude to tlie practical 
problems created by differences of age and sex within the 
membership of the churches (5 1 /.), and some space is devoted 
to the maintenance and control of two special classes of officials— 
widows 2 (3-16) and presbyters (17-25), After 3 a word on the 
relative duties of slaves and masters (0 1 /.), the epistle comes 
round to lash the errorists, attacking them with considerable 
vigour for making a trade of religion. Naturally this suggests 
a warning to Christians in general 4 against the passion for 
money (3-10), and with an impressive charge addressed to the 
‘ man of God,’ the epistle dies away in a doxology (11-16). 5 In 
a postscript, some words to rich people are appended, together 
with a supplementary warning to Timothy against contemporary 
yr'axri? (17-21). 

In 2 Tim., after the greeting, Paul gives thanks for Timothy’s 
inheritance and experience of faith (1 1-5). .He then warns his 
friend against false shame, urging his own life and 

2. 2 Tim. teaching to the contrary (6-14), y as well as a recent 

example of energy and fearlessness on the part of 
an Asiatic Christian called Onesiphorus (15-18). Especially for 
one who like Timothy is heir to the Pauline trust and tradition, 
endurance for Christ s sake and adherence to the Pauline gospel 
(of which, indeed, endurance is a note) form a pressing duty ; 
the former is certain of a reward (2 1*13), whilst the latter is the 
one useful and honourable course of action open for a Christian 
teacher (14-26) amid the heightening temptations of unpractical 
controversy and immorality. After vigorously exposing the 
principles and methods of these errorists (3 1-9, see Jannes and 
Jambkes), Paul bids Timothy maintain the piinciples of the 
Pauline gospel, even when they involve suffering and obloquy, 
and at the same time adhere to the OT scriptures (10-17) then 
follows a resume containing his final charge and the swansong 
of his own confession (4 1-8). Data of personal information and 
private messages close the letter (49-22). 

After a somewhat elaborate greeting (1 1-4), the 

3 . TitUS. epistle to 1 itus opens by reiterating Paul s instruc¬ 

tions with regard to the choice and duties 8 of 


1 As ‘personal’ letters (‘pro nffectu et dilectione,* Murat. 
Can.) they usually share with Philemon the last place in the 
list of Pauline epistles. After the Murat. Canon, where for 
some reason Titus precedes the other two, the normal arrange¬ 
ment is 1 Tim., 2 Tim., Titus. 

2 The allusions and citations in early Christian literature 
simply prove the existence and (by no means unanimous) 
acceptance of these epistles during the second and third centuries. 
Neither their rejection by writers anti leaders outside the 
catholic church, nor their welcome within it, can be supposed to 
throw independent light upon the question of their actual origin 
and authorship. Errorists usually refused to admit what was 
in more or less plain conflict with their own tenets, and one has 
always to suspect the bias of moral dislike (Clem. Alex. Strom. 
2ii) behind their so-called literary verdicts upon authorship. 
But as little do the employment and the approbation of such 
writings by church-authors tell in favour of their reputed 
authorship. When admitted to the canon as documents bearing 
Paul’s name, they were judged healthy in religious tone, 
practically serviceable to the church (‘ in honore ecclesiae 
catholicae in ordinatione ecclesiastical discipline sanctificatae 
sunt,’ Murat. Can.), and generally congruous with the Pauline 
tradition and temper. Those who thus stamped them, with 
approval had no independent knowledge of their composition ; 
it was enough that the epistles contained nothing which jarred 
with what was judged to be apostolic or Pauline ; and the early 
Christian attitude towards ‘Hebrews’ is abundant evidence of 
how loose that judgment could be. The modern critic is there¬ 
fore justified in going behind such ecclesiastical tradition in 
order to face directly problems of origin and authorship which, 
in the nature of things, could hardly have been present to the 
consciousness of those who with sound instinct preserved 
writings handed down by religious usage from the past. No 
one would dream of challenging the verdict of the Homeric 
XtupL^orrf?, simply because in common with antiquity generally 
Aristotle (with the same facts before him) found no difficulty in 
treating the Iliad and the Odyssey as products of the same 
mind. And the identification of canonicity or worthiness with 
direct apostolic authorship, which tacitly, controlled nearly all 
early Christian discussions upon the primitive literature of the 
church, is a literary convention which it is needless at this time 
of day to spend space in refuting. Consequently, in the case of 
the pastoral epistles, there need not be any hesitation in con¬ 
centrating attention upon their internal evidence when problems 
such as pseudonymity are raised. This is just one. of the 
instances in which the naive presuppositions of early Christianity 
imposed limitations upon its judgment, when that judgment was 
exercised upon the remote literary and historical sources of its 
treasures. 

3 J. Turmel, £ Histoire de l’interpr^t. de 1 Tim. 24’ (Revue 

d'/fist, et de Litt. Rilig. 1900, Sept.-Oct.). 
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1 The personal reference elsewhere in the NT (Gal. 29, Rev. 
3 12) does not justify Bois in bracketing ‘which is the church 
of the living God ’ (rjns . . . £Wto? : 3 14-16) and connecting 
‘ pillar ’ (crrOAos) with the subject of ‘ behave ’ ( ai>a<rTp(<l>(<rOai ). 

2 The concern to keep the widow-class under the bishop’s 
control is thoroughly sub-apostolic (cp Ignat, ad I'olyk . 4, 5). 

; See Ministry, § 41, and Hastings’ /)/»’4 916 /. 

3 The interpolated remark (5 23), if not an aside suggested by 
* pure ’ (ayiw), may have originally lain between 4 3 and 4 4 or 

| 4 12 and 4 13, from which it has got displaced (instances of this 

in Hist. New Test .(~> pp. xxxix 676 ; also Jahn on Juv.3i2 16 and 
Che. on Is. 3822). Its insertion after 5 22, which must have taken 
place very early, would thus be due to a copyist who read the 
sentence as a qualifying definition of ‘ pure ’ (ayvov )— Christian 
purity being no Essene-Iike abstinence. Epictetus ( Diss . 3 22) 
similarly regards bodily health as a necessary part of the true 
Cynic’s religious equipment ; ‘ for if he has the appearance of a 
consumptive, pale, and thin person, his testimony has not the 
same weight.’ Jiilicher and Bacon group i/v. 23-25 together, 
and von Soden links 25 to 23, 24 to 22, whilst Calvin plausibly 
suggested that 22023 was a marginal note of the author. 

4 In particular to teachers who found Christianity a lucrative 
trade (cp Did. 11 yC, Barn. 10, Ignat. Ephcs. 7, Tit. 1 1 ’). 

5 The absence of any greetings to members of the Ephesian 
church, together with the paucity of personal allusions, shov.s 
that the epistle is not a letter in the strict sense.of the word. 
The author is writing with his eye on the Christian church of 
his own day, as the phrases (2 Tim. 4 22 Tit. 3 15 1 Tim, li 21) 
prove for all three epistles. In Philemon, the one genuine 
‘private’ note of Paul extant [cp, however, Philemon], the 
‘your’ (v/ua>r) in v. 25 refers to the different persons associated 
with Philemon in the introduction. Cp also the variant ‘ know 
ye ’ (yirwo-xtTf : Lachm.) in 2 Tim. 3 j. The alternative open to 
the traditionalists is the gratuitous assumption that, passages 
like 1 Tim. 2 i- 3 13, etc., were meant to be communicated by 
their recipients to wider circles (Zahn) ; which of course destroys 
the character of the writings as private letters. Cp 1 Tim. 2 8 
(1 Cor. 7 17). 

6 On the contents of 16 see below (8 7). But even if ‘us’ in 
v. 7 referred to Paul and Timothy (which is not absolutely 
certain) it would simply allude to them as the persons immedi¬ 
ately under consideration, not as officials. The passage, there¬ 
fore, does not in itself betray the narrowing of the Spirit to a 
class; and the contents of the Spirit are distinctly ethical : 
vigour issuing in love to others and in self-control. 

7 On 3 13 cp AristidesGi6 (Wendland, Rhein. Plus., 1894, 

8 3< The curious antipathy of the writer to second marriages on 
the part of presbyters, episcopi, diaconi, and ‘ widows ’ (xnpat, 
see Widow), is quite un-Pauline, but corresponds to the more 
general cast of feeling prevalent in the second century throughout 
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presbyters or episcopi in Crete,* in order to sharply check 
erroneous teaching and immoral practices on the part of some 
Judaising propagandists who were upsetting the churches 
(5-16).- Titus is then instructed how to enforce the moral 
obligations of Christianity upon aged men ( 2 1 f.), aged women, 3 
and married women (3-5), younger men like himself (6-8), and 
slaves {9/.) Paul insists on this moral life as an essential of the 
Christian faith (n-14, see Peculiar People), and urges Titus 
to press home the positive duties of obedience to authority and 
of pure conduct, instead of wasting time overcontroversialists and 
sectaries ( 2 15-3 n ; cp Excommunication, § 3 ; Heresy, § 2). 
With some brief personal notices (12-15) the epistle closes; the 
mention of the jurist Zenas and the evangelist Apollos is perhaps 
intended to suggest that it was conveyed by their hands to its 
recipient. 

The cluster of problems offered by these epistles is 
intimately connected with the dual nature of their 
P riod contents - Within a setting and alongside 
*, ,. , of material which, upon all available 

an 0 jec . cr j ter j a Q f internal evidence, must be 
pronounced distinctly sub-Pauline, 4 the reader meets 
passages apparently alien which have high claims to be 
considered as directly due to the apostle whose name 
the letters bear. The task of criticism is to do justice 
to both of these elements. The sub-Pauline element 
is primary, and in view of it any reasonable appreciation 
of the whole question, not merely of isolated details, 
leads almost inevitably to the conclusion—one of the 
best established in NT' research—that the three epistles 
are pseudonymous, composed by a Paulinist in Asia 
Minor 5 not earlier than the close of the first century, 
and not later than the second decade of the second 
century, based in part upon genuine fragments from the 
apostle's pen as well as upon more or less reliable oral 
tradition, and intended to express and instruct the 
common Christianity 6 of the day in terms, as far a£ 
was possible or useful, of the great Pauline tradition. 
Substantially they were written and circulated early in 
the second century, as is evident from their employment 
in the epistles of Ignatius and Polvcarp. During the 
period 90-120, and during that period alone, they possess 
a career and object which corresponds to their own 

the churches {eg., Athenagoras, Leg : pro Christ .33, * respect¬ 
able adultery,’ evrrpen'rjs moi^eia, Herm. Aland. 4 1 4 ; Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 6 1). See Jacoby, Neutest. Ethik (1899), 378-399. 

1 The concrete and bitter description of the Cretan character 
—with its prevalent traits of falsehood, avarice, drunkenness, 
anil restless sedition—does not favour the ingenious hypothesis 
that Cretans in this epistle are an allegorical equivalent for 
Philistines {Kprjre^, cp Crete), whom tradition occasionally 
connected with the island. There is no evidence for such 
personification in the pastorals as would represent the church 
under the figure of the twelve tribes scattered in the dispersion 
(Jas. 1 1) and opposed hy enemies of the true Israel. 

2 In v. 16 bfA.o\oyov<Tiv (EV ‘profess’) is (as Heb. 11 13) ‘to 
make public avowal,’ especially when called upon (1 Pet. 3 15). 
The writer’s point is, not that the errorists made extravagant 
claims, hut that they did not act up to the normal profession of 
the Christian faith. 

3 For 7rpeo-/3ims in early Christianity see Achelis, ZNTW, 
1900, pp. 92./C; ‘ young men ’ {veutrepot) came to mean ‘ laymen,’ 
as ‘ presbyters' ( npeo-fiorepoi ) passed into an official term (see 
Ministry, § 43). 

4 It is only fair to the ascertained results of criticism to adopt 
this position, although one still meets statements like the follow¬ 
ing : ‘It may be asserted without fear of contradiction that 
nothing really un-Pauline has been proved in any of the dis¬ 
puted epistles’ (Sunday, Inspiration , 338,/T 363./C 379./T, 1896, 
a discussion characterised by Dr. Hincks of Andover thus : 

‘ General assertion, bolstered up by the opinion of those like- 
minded—this is not the way in which an intelligent man, who 
has solid arguments at his disposal, maintains an imperilled 
cause ’). 

6 Cp von Dobschiitz, Die urchristlichen Gemeinden , 127-139 
(1902), Harnack, Ausbrcit. d. Christ. (1902) 461 f. 

6 The motto of the pastorals lies in a sentence like (RV) ‘ For 
the grace of God hath appeared, bringing salvation to all men, 
instructing us ’ (Tit. 2 11, erretfidorj yap r/ \dpts tov Ocov crwnjpios 
irdcriv av 9 pa>nOL<; nacSevovcra rjp.as). In their age Christianity 
had to fight for its life against a subtle spirit in the air rather 
than against civil persecution ; visionaries and sophists were 
more deadly than proconsuls and lictors. Thanks to the 
moderation and steady sense of writers like the author of the 
pastorals, however, ordinary Christians came safely through the 
struggle with four truths as a secure possession ; the unity of 
the Creator and the Redeemer, the unique and sufficient value 
of Jesus for redemption and revelation, the vital tie between 
morals and faith, and the secure future assured to the church of > 
God. 1 


internal evidence as well as to the data afforded by 
more or less contemporary literature. The latter point 
is minor though real. Their literary affinities are 
beyond question with Lk.-Acts, * 1 Clem.Rom., Barnabas, 
and the epistles of Jude and 2 Pet., as well as with the 
fourth book of the Sibylline oracles (Asia Minor, circa 
80 A. D. ) which, like 4 Maccabees, reiterates the term 
‘ pious ’ (eucre/J^s). Unlike Paul, the author also makes 
copious use of the vocabulary of 2 Maccabees, and, at 
least in Titus and 1 Tim., there are traces of acquaint¬ 
ance with 1 Pet. 

The distinctive element, however— i. e. , the promin¬ 
ence assigned to Timothy and Titus, is intelligible only 
upon the supposition that the author had specially in 
view the ulterior end of vindicating the legitimate 
evangelic succession of contemporary episcopi and other 
office-bearers in provinces where this was liable for 
various reasons to be challenged. The pastorals were 
composed, says Tertullian, to expound church affairs 
(‘ de ecclesiastico statu ’). The craving (visible in Clem. 
Rom.) for continuity of succession as a guarantee of 
authority in doctrine (and therefore in discipline' 2 ) 
underlies the effort of this Paulinist to show that 
Timothy and Titus were genuine (yvr)<noi) heirs of 
Paul, who himself (as the author goes out of his way to 
repeat and assert) w r as a divinely commissioned herald 
of the gospel. Tnferentially, the successors appointed 
; by Paul’s lieutenants possessed the true central deposit 
of the faith. Conscious of this inheritance, and alive 
to its value, they are urged even as novices to instruct 3 
the churches personally upon the faith in a peremptory 
and positive manner, 4 instead of allowing converts to 
lie exposed to unreliable teachers or false leaders. 
Such teachers and leaders abound. Indeed, one note 
of the age is the flaunting confident temper of the 
errorists (2 Tim. 223/. 3 i/ 43/ Tit. 1 10/. 3 10 1 Tim. 

I 7 4 1 f 624 Acts 20 29 f. Jude 8-10 12 19 Rev. 220 ijn. 
4152 Jn. 7 3 Jn. 9 ; Ign. Ephes. 7, Trail. 6 , etc. ). 
j Open attempts, as well as cunning intrigues (2 Tim. 36 
Jude 4), are on foot to exploit the principles of the faith, and 
the new tone of overbearing petulance, among 

5 . The other traits, answers to the tradition preserved 
errorists. hy Hegesippus (1 circa 160 A. n.) 5 that such a 
phase occurred first of all during Trajan’s reign 
(Eus. HEZ^d), previously to which the church 6 had remained ‘a 


1 Cp von Soden, Thcol. Abltandlungen, 133-135 (1892). A 
i comparison of the pastorals with Lk.-Acts, etc., establishes not 

their priority or literary filiation, so much as the relatively late 
period at which 1 all were composed. Diction, ideas, stand¬ 
point—all indicate unmistakably the suh-Pauline period, with 
its stereotyped expressions and current phraseology. 

2 The concern of the pastorals, less avowed yet none the less 
real than in Ignatius and Clement, is to vindicate the authority 
of the elders or bishops over the enthusiasts and ascetics in the 
church ; the second century reveals this perennial struggle 
going on particularly in Asia Minor. Hence this Paulinist is 
forward to claim Paul’s authority on behalf of the organised 
discipline of the churches. 

3 The prominence given to ‘ teaching ’ qualities shows that 
one danger of the contemporary churches lay largely in the 
vagaries and crude speculations of unauthorised teachers {Did. 
15 1). The author’s cure is simple. Better let the episcopus 
himself teach ! Better let those in authority themselves he 
responsible for the instruction of ordinary members ! Evidently 
teaching was not originally or usually (1 Tim. 5 17) a function of 
the presbyters ; hut abuses had led by this time, as the Didache 
proves, to a need for combining teaching with organised church 
authority. A contemporary spirit of contempt for young 
episcopi (Ignat. Magn. 3 etc.) is answered by the repeated 
encouragements of Paul in 2 Tim. 222 /. Tit. 2 6 /. 1 Tim. 4 ixf. 
5 1 ; these are effective from the writer’s standpoint, though 
such a tone would have been singularly inappropriate from Paul 
to lieutenants of mature experience. Here, however, they are 
types of loyalty to the Pauline gospel; that is all. 

4 Timothy (2 Tim. 45), eg., is not an evangelist, but he is to 
do an evangelist’s work as part of his fulUservice. See Evan¬ 
gelist, Ministry, § 30^, and Dieterich in ZNTIV , 1900, pp. 
336-338. The whole evidence from the allusions to ecclesiastical 
organisation points to the period immediately preceding that of 
Ignatius (Ministry, § 54). 

5 Also to the statement of Clem.Alex. {Strom. .7 17) that 
Gnostic heresies first became threatening about Hadrian’s reign, 
whilst the apostolic age and teaching ended with Paul’s 
ministry under Nero. 

6 Emphasis on the visible church as a bulwark of morals 
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pure and incorruptible virgin ’ (jrdpfleVos KaOapa kcl i a&tdfj>6opo<;), 
her seducers lurking somewhere in obscurity («V aiqAw 7rou 
(Tko ret). This comparatively virgin purity of the church lasted 
not merely till the death of the apostles, hut till the close of the 
next generation, ‘of those thought worthy to be immediate 
listeners to the very words of the divine wisdom ’ (jdiv avra t? 
aicoais rijs evOeov <ro<f>ias enaKOvaai Kcenj^ttopeVtov), when the 
deceit of teachers of other doctrine (tw eTepoSnSacrxaAau', cp 

1 Tim. 1 3 O3) produced impious error in the communities. 

‘ Since none of the apostles survived, these [eTepofitSdaxaAot] 
now attempted, unabashed and openly, to preach ‘so-called 
gnosis ’ (rrji* yfjevSidvvp.ov yvwaiv, cp i Tim. 0 20) in opposition to 
‘the preaching of the truth’ (rw ttj? aXrjdeia^ xrjpuypaTt ; cp 

2 Tim. 4 17 Tit. 1 3). Of these Marcion 1 was the foremost. 

In the pastorals, as in Jude and 2 Peter, this move¬ 
ment in its incipient stage is met by equally frank 
methods, which seem denunciatory merely because we 
no longer possess any statement of the other side and 
are, therefore, prone to forget that such rough and 
decisive ways are at times the soundest method of con¬ 
serving truth. Popular applications of gnosticism were, 
as a rule, brilliant and poisonous fungi. Instead of 
writing a botanical treatise on their varieties, this writer 
felt the simpler and more practical plan was to make 
people either avoid or destroy them. It was a short 
and easy plan, and probably effective at the time, 
although its expression in literature runs the natural 
risk of being reproached for containing more heat than 
light. Firmness and even ridicule have their own place 
as ethical weapons of defence, and the opening of the 
second century offered Christianity some admirable 
occasions for their use. 

The physiognomy of the errorists is indistinct, for 
several reasons. The author had to preserve the veri¬ 
similitude of a Pauline situation, for one thing ; and 
the desire of avoiding undue anachronisms prevented 
him from being more explicit about the details of errors 
which had arisen in his own later age. Besides, the 
errors were familiar to his audience and might be taken 
for granted on the whole. It is even probable that he 
abstained purposely from confining his range to any one 
set of visionaries and opponents, inasmuch as his letters 
were intended (like 1 Peter, James, and 2 Peter) to be 
manifestoes to the church in general, rather than homi¬ 
lies for any local audience. The numerous forms of 
opinion and conduct in and around contemporary 
Christendom, which by a sound instinct he regarded as 
a menace to the faith, had certain common features ; 
and to describe these as due to a syncretism of Gnosti¬ 
cism and (Tit. 1 10 f. Sg 1 Tim. I7) Judaism, is to go as 
far as the evidence of the pastorals warrants. 

The environment (as in Rev. 2 ,/C, and the Ignatian epp.) is 
marked by the incipient phases of what afterwards blossomed 
out into the Gnosticism of the second century: an amalgam of 
tendencies towards dualism 2 and docetisin (1 Tim. 26 3 16, as in 
1 Jn.), the multiplication of media between God and man 
(1 Tim. 2 5,/C), a distinction between the God of creation and 
the God of redemption (1 Tim. 4 3 : 5 . cp Herm. I "is. 1 3), a 
depreciation of the OT (2 Tim. 3 16), 3 and a penchant for magic 
and superstition (2 Tim. 38 13 : cp Acts S9-24 11 * 1 i-iofor Ephesus, 
13 m-i 2 for Cyprus). These tendencies were allied to ascetic pre- 

(2 Tim. 2 19,/C etc.) is accompanied bv its elevation to the rank 
of foundation ( 0 <?p.eAios), hitherto reserved for Christ (1 Cor. 

3 11), or, at least, for the prophets and apostles (Eph. 2 20). The 
church now takes her place in a fairly stahle world ; the old 
anxious outlook for an immediate return of Jesus is no longer 
central. The really pressing questions concern not the next 
world but the present, and institutions are brought forward as a 
means of moral discipline and religious settlement. 

1 Marcion’s omission of the pastorals from his cation tells 
heavily against their origin as preserved in tradition. Philemon 
was accepted by him, though far more of a private note than 
any of the pastorals ; and the presence of elements antagonistic 
to his own views need not have made him exclude them, since 
he could have easily excised these passages in this as in other 
cases. 

2 Cp von Dohschiitz, 180-187, 189. 

3 The lack of homogeneity in the description of the errorists 
prevents this trait from telling against the reference (Gene¬ 
alogies, § 4 ; Hort, Judaistic Christianity , 135./) of the 
‘genealogies’ (yereaAoytat) in Tit. 89 1 Tim. 1 4 to legendary 
pedigrees of Jewish heroes. But the phrase came to have a 
conveniently appropriate colour afterwards in view of the 
interminable series of mons and emanations developed especially 
bv Gnostic sects like the Valentinians. The Jewish legalism of 
Tit. 1 14 3 g 1 Tim. 1 7 /. recalls Cerinthus decidedly. 
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dilections (like the prohibition of marriage among the Encratites, 
of marriage and flesh among the Saturninians and the Mar- 
cioniies), which as usual bordered on antinomian license, to an 
aristocratic exclusiveness (opposed in non-Pauline fashion, 1 Tim. 
2 4,/C 4 10), to a semi-philosophic evaporation of primitive beliefs 
—c.g., on the resurrection 1 (2 Tim. 2 18 ; so Menander and Dosi- 
theus), to indulgence in superficial theories and rhetoric, and so 
on. To our author’s eye these errorists were heterogeneous. 

‘ For there are many insubordinate people, chatterers and 
cheats, especially those who have come from the circumcision ’ 
(Tit. 1 10). The mischievous feature about them was their 
presence within the churches and their combination of plausible 
errors with apparent, even ostentatious, fidelity to the principles 
of the faith — a trouble elsewhere reflected (Acts 20 29,/C) in 
connection with the Ephesian church towards the close of the 
first century’. 

Even if the author had any single system of error in 
mind (which, in view of the contemporary fusion of 

6 . Paulinism. Vagamsm and Judaism, is unlikely), 
the vague and somewhat indiscriminate 
fashion in which he endeavours to confute their pre¬ 
tensions, renders it impossible to reconstruct any 
coherent picture of his opponents. Several traits 
suggest influences similar to those which fostered 
Essenism ; others 2 recall the picture of Cerinthus 
sketched in later tradition, others again the errorists 
Carpocrates, Menander, and Dositheus. The two in¬ 
disputable facts are, that the collective evidence of the 
early Christian literature, as well as of later tradition, 
places the origin of such phenomena (upon any con¬ 
siderable scale) not earlier than the close of the first 
century, and that their locus was primarily Eastern, in 
Syria and particularly Asia Minor, where we find the 
pastorals, like the Ignatian epistles, pouring a scattered 
fire upon manifold forms of antagonistic theosophy. 

Against the seductive influences of local paganism, 
with its ethical miasma and religious cravings, the 
author assumes a moralistic standpoint based upon the 
popular conception of Paulinism. 

No writer after Paul’s death could maintain, even when — as 
in Marcion’s case —he happened to sympathise with, the deeper 
aspects of the apostle’s thought, which survived mainly', so 
far as the subsequent literature was concerned, but in altered 
form throughout the Fourth Gospel. As a general rule 
Paulinism was either misunderstood or modified. The sub- 
Pauline epistles, like the Roman symbol (Kattenbusch, Das 
Apostolische Symbol , 2 498 /. 596 /. 720 [1900]), show instances 
of both attitudes, and the pastorals are a vivid proof of how 
even a devoted Paulinist had to alter the emphasis at many 
points of his master’s teaching upon religious and practical 
topics 3 in a restatement of it for some later age—being forced, 
for example, to meet the common objection to Paul's severe 
view of the Law, and to admit the high estimate of its value 
throughout the diaspora as an ethical code and check (1 Tim. 
1 5-1 1 ), 4 as well as to correct abuses and misunderstandings of 
certain Pauline ideas ( c.g ., the resurrection, 2 Tim. 2 18). 

The author rightly felt that Paul was essentially anti- 
Gnostic, and that the tenets of the incipient Gnostic 
theosophy would have been repugnant 
to the man who had theoretically and 
practically attacked its precursors at 
Colossce. But his own practical bent and prudent 
sense of the situation prevent him from developing in 
reply Paul’s peculiar theory of gnosis as a special 
endowment, superior to faith, and mediated by the 


7. Sub-Pauline 
elements. 


1 This notion is either ultra-spiritualist (cp Jn. 524, qualified 
carefully’ by 5 28,/C, etc.) and due to Gnostic tendencies, or 
chiliastic—the reign of Christ, eternal life, has already’ begun ; 
therefore there can be no marrying (Lk. 20 35,/! 1 Tim. 43). 

2 If Cerinthus and Carpocrates really rejected the virgin- 
birth (Iren. Adv. hter. i. 20 1 25 1), it is strange that neither the 
author of the Fourth Gospel nor the author of the pastorals 
defended this point. The former, probably’, had reasons of his 
own ; but the latter, who had no semi-philosophic christology 
to state, seems to have omitted the virgin-birth from his 
rhythmic summary (1 Tim. 3 16,/C) owing to his genuinely 
Pauline standpoint. This adherence to the older view is all 
the more remarkable side by side with the eager insistence on it 

I in Asc. Isaite, 11 2-22, and Ignat, ad Eph. 19 (where a Pauline 
: citation occurs, 1 Cor. 2 8), both contemporary writings. 

3 Note, c.g., the varying proportion of the two currents—one 
spontaneous and prophetic, the other veering towards order and 
organisation. The former is in some writings of this age almost 
wholly subordinated to the latter (Clem.Rom., Past., even 
Ignat.): in others it is dominant, almost exclusively important 
(Barnabas, 1 Jn., Rev., Jude, 2 Pet.). 

4 Antiphanes (Frag/u. Com. Grace.), ‘ He who does no wrong 
' needs no law’ (6 firj&kv dBiKuiu ovfievos Seirai uofxov). 
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spirit. Such methods would not have been appropriate. 
Popular Christianity had always been wider and more 
varied than Paulinism, even during Paul’s lifetime, and 
the new period which found Christianity in fresh re¬ 
lations with the wider empire in the generation following 
Paul’s death, stimulated fresh energies and fresh methods 
of expression, native to the age but more or less an 
advance upon all previous conceptions. To the author 
of the pastorals, loyal to the apostolic and especially 
the Pauline tradition, but none the less free to interpret 
afresh his Christian consciousness, God appears—in 
un-Pauline fashion—as a Saviour ; Jesus not as the son 
of God but as a mediator, * 1 or rather the mediator ; 
baptism (Tit. 3 s) as almost a sacrament of salvation, 
the Law simply as a useful code of morals. Anthropo¬ 
morphism is carefully avoided, as in the Fourth Gospel ; 
God is the Absolute—his unity, awe (i Tim. 616, cp 
En. 142 i/), and eternity, his universal purpose, but 
not his fatherly love, being prominent. 2 The pressing 
question of religion is the consolidation of the churches 
rather than the extension of the gospel to those as yet 
unreached. We are in the age of the Epigoni , when 
the creative genius has almost disappeared and is 
yielding place to practical activities which are mainly 
devoted to conserving ground already gained. The 
spirit of defensiveness has increased. Christianity is 
now more self-conscious than ever. Her outlook is not 
eschatological so much as secular, directed to a useful 
though troubled career in the world. The church has 
behind her a sound body of religious truth, which it is 
her business to teach and enforce ; and this is presented 
by the writer in brief, crystallised phrases and para¬ 
graphs, which recall the incipient liturgies and symbols 
of the church. 3 Faith consequently is tending to become 
more than ever Jides quce creditin'. It is predominantly 
the confident apprehension of the truth or the conviction 
that the gospel-message is authentic, sometimes the 
virtue of fidelity ; but neither the author nor his age has 
any intelligent sympathy with Paul’s characteristic idea 
of faith as the warm tie between Jesus and the re¬ 
deemed Christian. Nay more, the old Pauline anti¬ 
thesis of faith and works (like the idea of justification 
by faith, or of salvation from sin’s guilt) is put into the 
background, evidently as misleading or apt to be mis¬ 
understood. ‘Piety,’ nourished by sound 4 teaching, 
is the root out of which all human virtues spring ; and 
the conceptions of reward, a good conscience, and the 
value of a respectable reputation, come to the front. 
In effect, this is practically the ethical result of 
Paulinism. But how differently 5 the apostle and the 
later church reached even the same conclusions ! Here 
eternal life is the boon granted to good works, and 
‘faith’ {tt'httis) is a man's relation to the ‘truth’ of 
‘ the teaching. ’ 

1 Sub-Pauline idea (Heb. 86, etc.). In Test. Dan. 6, the 
angel of peace is the mediator between God andynan. 

2 The heaping up of predicates, especially in the negative, 
recalls earlier attempts by Jewish thinkers (e.g., Philo and 
Josephus) to define God semi-philosophically, as a reaction from 
the earlier realism and its love of theophanies. Passages like 
1 Tim. 1 17 6 16 mark the sub-Pauline transition from this to the 
later efforts of the Greek spirit, as in the ‘ Preaching of Peter' 
and Aristides. The pastoral ‘Trinity’ corresponds, however, 
to the apocalyptic (e.g., Rev. 14 Lk. 9 26, etc.)— i.e., God, Jesus, 
and the angels (elect); while Christ’s appearing^ 1 Tim. 6 14/i) 
is stated in Pauline terms of subordination, and with the substitu¬ 
tion of epiphany (emfidveia) for the Pauline parousia ( irapovata ). 

3 The pastorals, like Ephesians, are absorbed in an un- 
Pauline devotion to the church which ignores the local churches. 
This trait, absent even from Ignatius, significantly illustrates 
their authorship and real aim as tracts for the officers of the 
Catholic churcb. Timothy and Titus are portrayed as receiving 
instructions and ideals which were to control the contemporary 
teachers and other office-bearers of the author’s age. 

4 This un-Pauline use of vyiaiveiv in SiSaa-KaXta uyiaiVoucra 
(‘sound doctrine ’) is anticipated in the Philonic phrases ‘ sound 
learning ’ (vyiaivovcra ju-aftyo-is), and ‘ sound words ’(01 vyiaLvovTts 
Aoyoi); it tends occasionally to become almost equivalent to 
‘rational,’ or ‘sane.’ 

5 Paul could have written Tit. 21114; but he would have 
had something to say also about peace with God and re- 
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Similarly the church, to this unmystical author, is no longer 
the bride ox the body of Christ but God’s building, or rather a 
fatnilia dei, quite in the neo-catholic manner. It is beginning 
to assume the place occupied by the Holy Spirit in Paul's 
theology, the latter doctrine having become liable to abuse as 
well as proving too profound for later generations. As in books 
like the Apocalypse, Jude, and 2 Peter, the Spirit in the 
pastorals is essentially prophetic ; 1 as a means of union between 
the individual and Jesus, it is almost if not entirely ignored. 
The exceptions—and they are apparent or partial exceptions— 
are Tit. 3 syC 2 Tim. 1 14 ; even the personal relation of the 
believer to Jesus is not cardinal (2 Tim. 1 12 2 11 f.\ 

These and other items of the creed, now rapidly 
crystallising in Rome and Asia Minor, are conveyed 
partly in hymnal fragments 2 which, like 
‘f thf 6 1 t ^ lose in t ^ 10 Apocalypse of John, sprang 
ai . U , from the eultus of the churches ; partly in 
sayings. t ^ e s ] 1;1 p e Q f aphorisms such as the terse 
and weighty axioms called the five ‘faithful sayings’ 
(cp Ps. III7/.). These are like proverbs; they mark 
a comparatively advanced stage of experience, ex¬ 
pressing in concentrated form the outcome of prolonged 
reflection. 

(i.) 2 Tim. 2n-i3«. — Here the ‘faithful saying’ (iria-rb? 
Aoyos) 3 resembles a fragment of some primitive hymn or con¬ 
fession, if it is not—like the rhythmical snatches (cp also Rev. 
21 5 226 , Aoyoi txiotoL) in the Apocalypse—an outburst of the 
Spirit-raptures in the early church (cp Weinel, Die If'irk. des 
Geistes , 80 /. [1899]). (ii.) Tit. 3 s.—As the phrase implies a 

condensed and pregnant statement, it seems better in Tit. 3 8 to 
find its contents in v. 7 rather than in 4-7, which it is sometimes 
supposed ( e . g ., by von Soden, Bernard, Weiss) to recapitulate, 
(iii.) 1 Tim. 115.— Here the phrase not merely is expanded by 
the non-Pauline addition 4 ‘and worthy of all acceptation’ (*ai 
rrao-Tj? anoSoxrjs ; as in 49), but also precedes its contents 

which are in this instance introduced by ‘ that ’ (on), (iv.) 

1 Tim. 3 1—The use of the phrase in this verse, which of course 
refers back to 215 (‘saved in child-bearing’; Chrysost. Erasm. 
etc.)—a wife’s salvation being worked out in her own sphere of 
motherhood (despite the associations of Jewish tradition), not 
in ecclesiastical position—is remarkable for the variant (accepted 
by Zahn. Einl. 1 482) ‘human ’ (avOpwirivos ) 5 in D*g (Ambrosiast. 
Sedul.). In 1 15 as here, * save ’ (<rw£etv) has an indirect eschato¬ 
logical reference, (v.) 1 Tim. 4 9.—In this verse (which Bois and 


conciliation. He ‘could no doubt have said all this’ (i.e., Tit. 

3 4-7) also, but ‘probably he would have said it otherwise, and 
not all at a time.’ Practically it is the use of such stereotyped 
and almost formal language which makes it reasonable to say 
that ‘ St. Paul was inspired, but the writer of these epistles is 
sometimes only orthodox ' (Denney, The Death 0/Christ, 1902, 
p. 203). 

1 In 1 Tim. 1 18 4 14, where a symbol is trembling into a 
sacrament (cp Acts 20 28, not 13 1-3 which denotes a commission 
for some special service), divine inspiration prompts the Christian 
prophets, of whom Paul is one, to select men for office in the 
church, and to confer upon them a supernatural charism 
(xdpur/m.a) by means of the rite of imposition of hands (see 
Hands, Laying on of, and Spiritual Gifts, also Ministry, 

§ 37> h, c). The idea of such a special rite, even in the form of 

2 Tim. 1 6 (1 Thess. 5 could hardly have come from the man 

who wrote 1 Cor. 12 4 (diversities of gifts), 11 (dividing to every 
man), and represents the water-mark of later Catholicism ; the 
semi-official tinge lent to a primitive ceremony is palpable (see 
Gunkel’s ICirkungen des heilig. Geistes, < 2 ) 7 [1899], and especi¬ 
ally Weinel’s IT irk. des Geistes und der Geister, 140-142, 216- 
218 [1899], with the conveyancing of influence through physical 
contact as traced by Volz in ZA TIC 21 93 /. [1901]). The other 
function of the Spirit in the prophets— i.e., prediction of woes 
and perils (1 Tim. 4 1 /. 2 'Pirn. 3 1 f .)—is naturally referred by the 
sub-apostolic age (Acts 20 297c Clem.Rom. 44 1 Jude xy/. 2 Pet. 

2 1) to the apostles. They foresaw what their successors suffer. 
Hence the pseudonymous pastoral epistles credit Paul with 
anticipations of the errors current in their own age. 

2 In 1 Tim. 3 16 the statement of the resurrection (‘justified in 
the spirit,’ eStKaiu) 0 T) eu Tri/eu/uan) is an un-Pauline development 
of Rom. 1 4 (cp Iren. ii. 32 37O after 1 Pet. 3 18 4 6 and Jn. 10 10, 
as that of the incarnation is un-Pauline and distinctly Johannine 
(1 Jn. 358, cp 1 Pet. 1 20); ‘seen by angels’ is a sub-Pauline 
development (Eph. 3 10 r Pet. 1 12 3 i 8 /T), ‘world’ (xbayios) 
appears to have its sub-Pauline emphasis of ‘evil,’ and ‘was 
taken up in glory’ (areAij/a^Hbj ev 8o£t?), if an allusion to the 
Ascension, is thoroughly un-Pauline. On the Messiah as the 
copestone of this new' temple of Truth, see Briggs, Messiah 0/ 
Apostles , 228*232 [1895]. 

3 The reference is neither to v. 8 (Weiss) nor to what im¬ 
mediately precedes (Chrysost.), but to nb-i3a which, like Tit. 

3 8 and 1 Tim. 49, looks out directly upon the future and final 
hope of the Christian disciple. 13b is probably an explanatory 
comment; but there is no need to regard 13 (with Ewald, Hesse, 
Hilg.) as a gloss or interpolation. 

4 Cp En. 041, ‘the paths of righteousness are worthy of 
acceptation.’ 

5 So r ( humanus ), 1 15. 
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Baljon delete) the contents of the ‘ saying ’ (Aoyo?) might be either 
v. 8 (Chrysost. Weizs. Hilg. Weiss, von Soden, Horton) or v. ro 
(Bengel, Schleierm. Holtzm., cp ‘for' [yap] and ayuiv. 2 Tim. 
2n). It is noticeable that of these scntenthe (i.) alone is in 
thought and style somewhat parallel to Ihiul, 1 who never as¬ 
sociates ‘heirship’ or ‘hope’ (as Tit. 87./.) with ‘eternal life’ 
(£wij aiuivios). The colouring of (iii.), as of Tit. 3 5 (2 Tim. 110 
1 Tim. 24-O 13/ Tit. 1 1 /. ih) is Johannine, whilst (iv.) contains 
the pastoral triad of JfiiitJi, love, and soberness, and the an. Aey. 
childbearing, which is besides an idea generally strange to Paul's 
mode of thought (particularly if childbirth is considered as a 
means of salvation). In (v.) characteristically un-Pauline terms 
abound (e.g., ‘bodily’ [croj/aaruco?], ‘ bodily exercise ’ [yvp.va<ria\, 
profitable ’ [a>^e'Aip.o?], 7'. 7 /. ; aurr^p of God, 7 >. 10). The 
‘faithful sayings,’ therefore, not merely are characteristic of the 
pastorals, hut betray an essentially un-Pauline conception of the 
regain JideiA 

This difference in ground-work is endorsed by the 
difference in style and diction between Paul and the 
9 St 1 a d aut ^ or pastorals, an argument which 
* . ^. a forms a cumulative and almost final proof 

of the sub-Pauline origin of the epistles. 

Out of the 176 hapax legomena, a proportion two or three times 
as great as in the Pauline epistles, nearly 80 are in LXX and were 
therefore consciously neglected by Paul. Favourite Pauline 
phrases and words are totally wanting {e.g., ‘unjust’ (aSixosl, 

‘ uncleanncss’ [anaOapcria], ‘adoption ’ [viofletria], ‘our Father’ 
[rrarijp 1j^xwv], ‘covenant’ [Siaflij/o?], ‘reveal’ [drro/caAuTrreiv], 
‘free’ [eAeuflepos] and compounds, ‘be operative’ [tvepyeZvj, 

‘ perform ’ [/carepyoujecrflaij, ‘ boast ’ [xav^acrtfaij, ‘folly’ [/u.wpia], 
‘tradition’ [7rapa5ocris), ‘persuade’ [7ret0eiv], ‘abound’ [7repur- 
atueiv], ‘do’ [7rpacrcreij/, = rroietv, in past.], ‘perfect’ [Te'Aeios], 
‘he gracious ’ [xapi£e<r0at], ‘ think ’ [<£>poveu'J, with ‘ordinance’ 
[Sucauo/aa], ‘ greater ’ (p.et£un>], ‘small’ [/aoepos], ‘body’ f cr top. a], 
‘good’ [\prja-Tos], etc. ; also particles like ‘then’ [dpa], ‘ where¬ 
fore ’ [610], ‘because’ [Sion], ‘then’ [eireiTa), ‘still’ [m], ‘be¬ 
hold ’ [Z5e, i8ov], etc., etc., prepositions like * with ’ l<rvv = p.€Ta of 
pastorals], ‘instead of’fdyrt], ‘ until’ [dypi], ‘before’ [ep-npoaOev], 

‘ beyond ’ [ napa , acc.]). Many fresh terms are coined, new com¬ 
pounds and Latinisms are introduced, whole families of words 
appear for the first time (cp those in a privative, StSacrK oiko-, 
trox/jp-, <f>i Ao-, etc.), and others are used with unwonted frequency 
( e.g., *dA-). The extent and significance of this change in 
vocabulary cannot adequately he explained even when one 
assigns the fullest possible weight to such factors as change of 
amanuensis, situation, or topic, lapse of time, literary fertility, 
or senile weakness ; for the wider evidence of syntax and style, 
to be felt even through a translation, comes in to verify the 
impression already made by the vocabulary. Particularly where 
the writer is most himself and least dependent on previous letters 
(as in 1 Tim.), the idiosyncrasies of his composition appear, 
neither accidental nor trivial by any means. The comparative 
absence of rugged fervour, the smoother flow, the heaping up 
of words, all point to another sign-manual than that of Paul. 
In short, the relative proportions of likeness and unlikeness 
(especially to Romans and Philippian.s) between the style of 
Paul and the style of these three letters, are explicable only upon 
the hypothesis that the writer of the pastorals modelled his 
diction in part upon that of his master, but not slavishly— 
certainly not to the prejudice of his own originality and cast of 
thought. These proportions are precisely what we should expect 
in such a literary relationship. Upon any other hypothesis they 
do not seem credible or reasonable. Questions of style are pro¬ 
verbially delicate, but the linguistic data of the pastorals and 
the Pauline epistles may be said to resemble those of the Apoca¬ 
lypse and the Fourth Gospel; hoth ratify the conclusion that we 
have to do with kinship, not identity, of authorship. 4 5 

1 Vet ‘ deny ’ (apceicrflat) is non-Pauline, and the stanza reads 
like a popular version of Paul’s own words, adapted to the 
requirements of a martyr-period. See Denney, 202. 

The knowledge of God or of the truth = salvation or eternal 
life(Jn. 17 2 f. 17); cp J11. 17 3 w ith 1 Tim. 2 5, the same combina¬ 
tion of monotheism as against polytheism, and of Christ's 
unique and sufficient position as against Judaism or Gnosticism, 
besides (‘the wan Christ Jesus’) a Johannine protest against 
the Gnostic or Docetic tendency to resolve Christ into a pi mtom 
of abstract spirit. On the Christology of the epistles (i Tim. 

3 id), see A. K Kipper in ZIVT (1902) 339-361. 

3 No possible change of circumstances could make Paul 
oblivious (through three separate letters) of God's fatherhood, 
of the believing man’s union with Jesus, of the power and 
witness of the Spirit, or of reconciliation. They might be taken 
for granted? But .surely in enforcing the ethical requirements 
of the pastorals, Paul would never have demanded the hlossom 
without urgently pressing the need of these spiritual facts as its 
root! 

4 There is no ground for the idea that the prosaic tone of the 
pastorals is due to their preoccupation wuth the practical steps 
of organisation, whilst in Paul’s earlier letters be had been mainly 
employed in sketching the ideal of the church. A letter like 
1 Cor., to say nothing of passages in the other letters, is enough 
to refute this explanation and to show hou r Paul would have 
dealt with the problems of organisation and church order, had 
these met him in an acute form. It would have been different 
from the method of this Paulinist, for Paul ever came down upon 
ethical tasks from a spiritual height. 

5 o8 7 


Still further proof in corroboration of their un-Pauline 
origin Hows in from the impossibility of placing the 

10 . The second e P«tles within 1 ’aul's lifetime With 
practical unanimity 1 defenders 2 3 of the 
P ' traditional hypothesis abandon all 

attempts to fix them previous to Paul's Roman imprison¬ 
ment ; but their conjecture of a release, followed by a 
further extension of activity and a second imprisonment, 
is quite gratuitous and hardly furnishes a more tenable 
ground for the pasu^rals. It is not indeed bound up 
with the acceptance of their Pauline authorship ; the 
two positions are independent and maybe held separately. 
Hut even apart from the evidence of the pastorals (which 
never mention Spain, nor allude to so momentous a tour 
in the Western Mediterranean), the evidence for this 
second imprisonment must be pronounced inadequate 
( Chronology, § 79/, Paul, § 31), resting mainly on a 
vague rumour (X</yo? ?x €t ) reported by Eusebius, and the 
allusion in the Muratorian Canon (possibly derived from 
apocryphal Acta) which is simply an expansion of Rom. 
I52428-—the devout and imaginative fantasy of later 
tradition being convinced that because Paul proposed a 
visit to Spain, he must have carried it out. No such 
tradition lingered in Spain itself, whilst the express state¬ 
ment of Acts 20 25 38 and the significant silence of Clemens 
Romanus imply that the tradition nearest to Paul’s life 
knew of no return to Asia Minor. The very passage in 
Clemens Romanus (5), which has been supposed to refer 
to this western journey, tells against it. Charged with 
rhetorical feeling, as Baur pointed out, it narrates (like 
Rom. 15 19) the sweep of Paul’s career from Jerusalem 
to Rome : 4 after teaching righteousness to the whole 
world, and reaching the limit of the West, and bearing 
testimony before the authorities, so he left the world.’ 
Paul’s sun had ended its course (Acts 1347). Clement 
is speaking from the standpoint of his Eastern readers 
who would naturally take ‘the limit of the west’ (rd 
Tepfxa tt)s draecos) as the Imperial capital (cp ‘east’ 
[ai/aroX^s] and ‘ west ’ of Syria and Rome in 

Ignat. Rom. 2), and incidentally clinches the proof by 
adding that the Neronic martyrs of 64 were ‘ gathered 
unto Paul and Peter,’ implying that the latter had 
already died. Were the ‘ earlier ’ chronology adopted, 
which brings Paul to Rome early in the sixties if not 
even earlier, space would of course be won before 64 
for the two or three years’ interval required by the 
traditional hypothesis of the ‘pastorals’ (Chronology, 
64-66). Otherwise no time is left, and it is almost 
incredible that the 4 pastorals,’ if written after 64, should 
breathe no hint of the shock produced upon the Christian 
consciousness of the age, especially at Rome, by Nero’s 
massacre which outraged even the Roman conscience. 
But even chronological resetting only makes the hypo¬ 
thesis possible ; its acceptance or rejection rests on other 
grounds, and—to put it mildly—these do not seem at 
any point secure. 

The genesis of the pastorals is therefore sub-Pauline. 
To account for the Pauline, or presumably Pauline ele¬ 
ment, including not merely phrases and 
conceptions such as could be gathered 
from the extant letters of the apostle 
or from tradition, but also private details and personal 
matters affecting about sixteen new' figures (some of 
whom are not mere names)—recourse must be had to 
theories of compilation, whose common feature is the 
presupposition that the author was in possession of 
genuine reliquicc Pan liner. No doubt a pseudonymous 
writer would endeavour to stamp his figures and scenery 
upon the reader’s mind by means of circumstantial 

1 Bartlet, Bowen (Dates 0/Pastoral Letters , 1900), and Lisco 
( Vincula Sanctorum , 1900) are the chief exceptions recently. 

2 Especially Spitta in Zur Gesch. und Litt. des Vrchrist. 
1 2-108; also Lightfoot ( Biblical Essays , 215-233), Zahn ( Einl . 
1435/), Steinmetz {Die zrveite rSnt. Ge/ang. des Apostels 
Daulus, 1897), C. H. Turner (Hastings, DB 1 421, etc.), and 
Frey {die znveite rdtn. Ge/ang. und das Todcsjahr des Apostels 
Pan lus, 1900). 


11 . Genesis of 
pastorals. 
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details, especially when (as in this case) the authentic 
letters would suggest the introduction of a certain 
quantum of personal matter—though in the sub-Pauline 
letters (Eph., Heb., i Pet.) this quantum is noticeably 
small. Hut, while it is conceivable that this may be 
sufficient to account for i Tim., 1 it fails to afford an 
adequate rationale for 2 Pirn. The latter is flooded with 
items which by no means fall under the category of 
romantic ornament or literary v raise mb lance, and lift the 
letters quite above the level of later Pauline romances. 

Even when such passages do not part from their context, they 
suggest to a critical inquirer the advisability of admitting that 
they are based upon authentic tradition and that they reproduce, 
with more or less freedom, information still accessible to the 
immediately sub-Pauline generation. It may be allowed, still 
further, that genuine notes have been incorporated, although 
these cannot any longer be deciphered. Hut the advocates, of 
compilation attempt the subtler task of actually separating 
original notes from the strata in which they lie embedded, 2 upon 
the hypothesis that, whilst the author’s direct aim was to instruct 
and move the church of his own day and not to preserve literary 
relics, he was able to use certain.Pauline notes in the composition 
of 2 Tim. at least and even Titus. The preservation of such 
letters is far from incredihle. 3 Paul was the first ‘ man of letters ’ 
in early Christianity, and the extant canonical collection repre¬ 
sents only a part of his actual correspondence. In the nature of 
things, private notes would be more likely to remain overlooked 
than others, unless, like the letter of recommendation to Phoebe 
(Rom. 16 1-20), they were attached hy late editors to some larger 
epistle. 

In addition to this, the pastorals have suffered accre¬ 
tion as church documents, and thus three stages of their 
composition must be distinguished : (i.) the primitive 
notes from Paul’s lifetime, (ii.) the incorporation of these 
by the author of the pastorals in his epistles, substantially 
composed about forty years after Paul's death, and (iii.) 
glosses added to these epistles by subsequent copyists 
to render them more suitable than ever for the needs of 
the second century* The last-named process naturally 
ceased by the time that the letters passed into the canon. 

Whether the letters are substantially Pauline and only 
interpolated by some editor, 4 or whether—as is highly 
probable, in the case of 1 Tim. at any rate—the Pauline . 
element, such as it is, has been submerged in later work, ' 
cannot be decided till each letter has been separately 
examined upon the principles of literary morphology. 
As the amount of presumably authentic material is 
obviously largest in 2 Tim. and least in 1 Tim., it will 
be advisable to discuss the epistles in that provisional 
order. 

Second Timothy. —Although the address of 2 Tim. 

12 2 Tim • ^ 1 f'} is fairl y 5 Pauline * the strange 
, . *' emphasis on the fact and purpose or stand- 

ana ysis. arc j p au j' s apostolate (‘according to 

the promise’ [/car 1 eirayyeXLav]) in a letter to one who 

1 1 Tim. 1 3_/? might be developed from the hint in Philem. 22 
(the Asiatic locus being shown in the failure to use the companion 
allusion in Phil. 224 to a return visit to Macedonia). The 
personal matter here is principally meant to furnish a suitable 
setting for an epistle dealing with general questions of church 
life and work in the Asiatic provinces, and reflecting that cardinal 
importance of Ephesus as a centre of early Christianity to which 
I.isco has rightly but extravagantly called attention ( Roma 
Peregrina, 1901). Cp Harnack, Ausbreitung, 333 462 482. 

2 Perhaps 2 Pet. also contains material worked up from earlier 
sources; certainly it has incorporated parts of Jude. And the 
canonical 2 Cor. is a compilation of two separate letters in reverse 
order. Hut even were the pastorals, as compilations, without 
any analogy in the NT literature (cp, further, James [Epistle], 

§ 5), this would not of itself discredit the analytic hypothesis. 
The pastorals present quite unique features, and it is only 
reasonable that the complexity of their structure should demand 
somewhat unique and exceptional methods of treatment. 

3 Eg., the correspondence of Cicero and Atticus, the letters 
of King Agrippa II. (Josephus), etc. See Peters, Der Brief in 
der rdmischcn Litteratur (igoi), 27 f. 78 /., and Wehofer, 

* Untersuch. zur altchristliche Epistolographie ’ ( SIVA IP: phil. - 
hist. Klasse, 143, 1901). 

4 M6n6goz, for example {Le Peeke et la Redemption, 5 f), \ 

treats.them as authentic, but supposes that copyists under the 1 
direction of hishops subsequently added glosses ; these, however, I 
affected only questions of discipline and order, leaving the 
genuinely Pauline spirit unimpaired. 

5 The insertion of ‘ mercy ’ between * grace ’ and ‘ peace ’ (so 
2 Jn. 3) is un-Pauline. Deleting it among other phrases Hausrath 
( Neutest. Zeitgeschichte , ET, 1895, 4 160-163) finds a genuine 
letter to Timothy in 1 if. 15-18 49-18, Sabatier in 1 1-18 4 6-22. 
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could hardly have doubted it, at once reveals the real 
genius of the writing and corroborates the general 
evidence afforded by all three epistles, especially by 
1 Tim. and Titus. They are not private letters at all, 
not even semi-private, and the very form of a private 
letter is not strictly preserved. They resemble rather 
' pastorals ’ in the modern sense of the term, and find 
their real audience among people (primarily teachers 
and officials, it may be) 1 inclined to doubt the validity 
and misunderstand or misapply the tenets of the Pauline 
gospel. As even Liddon admits ( Explan. Analysis of 
1 Tim ., 1897, ad loc.), of Paul’s apostolic authority 
* Timothy did not require to be reminded ; St. Paul has 
other readers of the epistle—perhaps false teachers 2 — 
in vie\v.’ Behind \$c-6a lies a tradition of 'Timothy's 
temporary absence (Phil. 219 f) from Paul during his 
last captivity; but neither here nor elsewhere is it 
feasible in I3-14 to disentangle any written source. On 
the other hand, 1 15-18 is perhaps a displaced (after 4 10 
M'Giffert, 4 13 Knoke), 3 and at any rate a genuine, 
fragment, probably written from Paul’s Roman captivity. 
So most editors and critics (Lemme, 4 Hesse, 5 and 
Krenkel 6 omitting rather needlessly 15^ and i8<?). 
Again, 2 /. hardly seems homogeneous 7 (cp 2 16 813 
with 39); 22 seems a gloss (om. Hesse, Hilg. Zll’T, 
1897, pp. 1-86); 214 f. is awkwardly introduced, and 
the thoroughly un-Pauline passage 81-9 may well be a 
later insertion, due to the process of accretion. 3 10-12, 
however, is an interpolated genuine fragment ; its iso¬ 
lated position and contents mark it off from the surround¬ 
ing context. Furthermore, the bulk, if not the whole, 
of 4 (6) 9 8 -22 is generally allowed to have come directly 
from Paul’s own hand (9-iZa, except ' having loved this 
present world ’ \aycnrr)<Tas rbv vvv aiCbva] 1011b, Bahnsen 
9-15 19-22, Ewald ; 10 9-18, I miner ; 11 9-21, Pfleid.). But 
it is not homogeneous ; evidently n<z and 21^, like 6-8 
and 9-15, reflect different situations in Paul’s life, and 
the whole passage offers an admirable proof of the 
composite character of even the directly Pauline strata 
in the pastoral epistles. Following the various dates 
and moods, one can detect approximately in 1 15-18 
46-i2 16-19 a note (or part of a note) written after 
Philippians ; the situation has become more grim, and 
Paul pines in loneliness for his younger ally. Again, 
413-15 21-22 a go back 12 to a still earlier period, when 

1 ‘ Les communautAs vaudront ce que valent leurs con¬ 
ductors ; voila l’id^e generate qui se d£gage de ses instructions ’ 
(J. R6ville). 

2 Cp Asc. Is. 3 20 /. (before 100 A.D.) for the contemporary 
feeling that an apostasy would precede the latter days, when the 
disciples of Jesus would desert ‘the prophecy of his twelve 
apostles and their faith (cp 1 Tim. 1 19, etc.) and love and purity 
(x Tim. 4 19), and there shall be many sects, etc.’ (rr/y Trpo^retai/ 
tojv SuiSeica anocTToKutv a vtov kcli tt}v ttlcttiv [cp i Tim. 1 19, etc.] 
Kal Trjv ayairrjv avriov, /cat jrfv ayveiav clvtojv [i Tim. 4x2] xai 
eaorrat atpeaet? 7rr>AAat 

3 Praklisch-theol. Comm, zu den Past. 1887-1889. 

4 Das echte Ermahnungsschreibendes Ap. Panins an Tim. t 
1882. 

5 Die Entsteh. der NT Hirtenbrie/e, 1889. 

6 Beitr. zur A ujhellung der Gesch. unJ der Briefe des Ap, 
Paulus, 395 J 4o8 [1890]. 

7 Chap. 2 contains two passages paralleled in Epictetus (Diss. 
3 10, ‘ God saith to thee, Prove to me whether thou hast contested 
according to requirement’ [et vo/at/to/s rjtf Astras] = 2 Tim. 2 3 
[‘good soldier’]; and 3 22 where, as the Cynic is in an army 
arrayed for battle, it is urged that he should not be ‘entangled ’ 
[e/ui7re7rAey/u.eVoid but wholly devoted to God’s service — cp 2 J im. 

[‘ entangleth himself,’ e/i7rAe/ceTat] — and free from distraction ; 
cnrepicrnaaTOis, 1 Cor. 7 35). Five parallels to the pastorals in 
Seneca are cited by Lightfoot, Philippians, 290. 

8 Upon the difficulties of geography in v . ro, see Crescens, 
Dalmatia, Galatia § 32. The figurative expression in v. 17 
is paralleled by an old proverb that one should ‘ visit the poor 
in his affliction and speak of him in the Sultan's presence and do 
one’s diligence to save him from the mouth of the lion 1 (Rendel 
Harris, Story of Ahikar , p. lxvii). The conjecture ‘Melita’ 
[MeAiVfl] for ‘ Miletus ’ [MiAtjtw] is neither probable nor helpful. 

9 II. Timotheus (1876). 

10 Sieben Sendschreiben (1870). 

11 Theologie des NT, 399 (1877). 

12 These * commissions and cautions' at least are ‘ unlike a dying 
man ; the writer is in a hurry for Timothy to come simply because 
he is old and lonely,’ not because he fears his friend will be too 
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Paul had left Troas on some journey; 420 (cp Acts 
21 29) seems to belong to Acts 18 18/., though the his¬ 
toricity of Acts 2129 is not above suspicion (cp Acts, 

>3 ir, Trophimus; with J. Weiss, Ueber die Absicht u. 
d. literar. Charakter dcr Ap.-gesch. 39/. [1897]). 

A dual analysis of 2 Tim. has been carried through by several* 
critics from Credner onwards. Hesse, e.g. (pp. 170^), regards 
it as the compilation of a genuine brief letter of recall (13C-4 16 /. 
18 be 49-22*1) with a later pseudonymous letter (1 1-3*5 5-10 23-8** 
14-26 3 1-8 13*5-17 4 1-5). Lemme’s reconstruction of the genuine 
letter underlying 2 Tim. is even more intricate (see O. lloltz- 
mann’s critique, ZU'T, 1883, pp. 45-72) and less convincing 
(=1 1-9 except * pity ’ [eAeo?] 2 yb 6 * 5 , ‘and a sound mind ’ [xai. 
<T(txf>poi>iafxov] 7, ‘ in Christ Jesus before the world began ’ [eV . . . 
fuuii'iW] 9, io, except ‘ but is now made manifest by the appearing’ 

[ }iai'(pu) 9 elaai', . . . emc^am'ad, 11 except ‘ and a teacher ’ [xat 
otfiatrxaAo?], 12 except ‘against that day ’ [ei? . . . rjnepavl, 14 
except ‘that good thing which was committed ’ [rrj v . . . <£vA.] 
15*1 ib f. i 8 * 5 c 2 1 3-5 8« 9yC, except ‘with eternal glory’ [/aera 
fio£»)9 aiun'iov], 4 6 Jf. except er ex. t. 17., 9*22), while 1 lilgenfeld’s 
analysis of the epistle into two sub-Pauline notes is quite in the 
air (A = l 1 f., except ‘according to the promise of life which is 
in Christ Jesus’ [xaT* . . . ’iTjcroG], 3 a 5-10, except ‘before the 
world began ; but is now made manifest by the appearing of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death and hath brought 
life and immortality to light ’ [irpo xpotw . . . a<l>Oap<riav], 11 
12 a 16-18** 2 1 3-8** 9-12 19-26 3 1-4 10-12 14,/C 4 \f. 6-8 19-22 ; B = 

1 i *5 3^-4 9*r-io 12*5-15 18/* 22 8*5 13-18 8 5-9 13 i6yC 4 3-5 9-18). More 
is to be said for M‘Giflerl’s hypothesis that the epistle is a 
redacted version of one written by Paul towards the close of his 
Roman imprisonment (1 1-12 2 1*13 4 1 /. 5-8 16-19 21*5 10 1 15-18) 
(so Clemen for 1 15-18; from Rome 61 A.».), whilst 2 Tim. 49 
11-18 2o-2i*r represents an earlier note written from Macedonia 
before 2 Cor. which was composed (1 1) after Timothy had obeyed 
bis summons. Similarly Paeon places 4 9 n-18 20-21 a 22*5 in the 
eriod immediately previous to 2 Cor. 2 12 f. y when Paul was in 
lacedonia, whilst von Soden takes 1 15-18 49-19 21b 22 as a note 
written after Philippians from Paul’s Roman captivity. Hitzig 
had already found a letter of Paul written about 58 a.d. from 
Caesarea in 1 15 4 13-16 20-22** (so Clemen : 49-18, about 60 a.d. ?), 
and another letter written from Rome about 63 a.d. in 4 6-1 2 19 
1 16-18 4 22*5 ; whilst Barilet recently has distinguished (in 49-13 
21-22**) a note written hetween Ephesians and Philippians, the 
rest of 2 Tim. being the swan-song of the apostle. Less probably 
Clemen puts 419-21 into 57 a.d. (from Jerusalem, previous to 
his imprisonment), dating the epistle as a whole slightly earlier 
than Titus {circa 100 a.d.), which again preceded 1 Tim. (100* 
110 a.d. Asia Minor) and the author s interpolations in 2 Tim. 
(I 13/I 2 14-26 4 1-8) and Titus (1 7-11 3 1-11). 

Titus .—The attempts to find in r I’it. 1 1-4 a genuine 
address interpolated by some redactor arc not con- 
, vincing. But, even when the epistle as a 
’ . * whole is taken as sub-Pauline, 1 7-9 certainly 

ana ysis. a pp ears a f ur ther gloss (so O. Ritschl, 
TLZ ’85, 609; Knoke; Harnack, Chron. 710 f. ; 
Clemen, and M'Giffert). The sudden transition from 
presbyters to cpiscopi, and the general contents of 
the passage, mark it off as the insertion of some later 
editor who was interested in promoting the monarchical 
episcopate. Hesse and Clemen carry the gloss on to 
the end of 11 ; but, although 10 connects with 9 (which 
partly explains the insertion of the gloss at this point), 
12 would be abrupt after 6, for xaxa d. are not an 
antithesis to avoir. , nor 'slow* bellies’ (y auripes apyat) 
to ‘riot’ (dcrcurias), much less 'liars’ {'pevarai) to 
‘faithful’ ( 7 rurrd which here = believing, not reliable or 
trustworthy). The passage 7-9, then, was inserted, per¬ 
haps from the margin, in the original text which ran : 
‘unruly, for there are many unruly’ (di/e7r6raxTa. 
Etcrii* yap iroWoi avvirdraKTOL, k.t.X.). No man could 
discharge a presbyter’s duties effectively, if the members 
of his own family were tainted with the local disease of 
insubordination and profligacy”. 21-14 and 215-87 are 
somewhat parallel (cp 2s and 32, 214 and 3 1) ; but no 
analysis of the passage into a Pauline and a later source 
is plausible. The ‘genuinely Pauline ring’ of much in 
3 1-7 (M'Giffert) is not very audible, though Sabatier 
detects genuine material in it and 312-15. The latter 
passage certainly, 3 12-13 [14] 15*5, contains an authentic 
fragment, as is admitted upon almost all hands {e.g ., 
Weisse, * 1 Kwald, Krcnkel, Knoke, Hesse, von Soden, 
Clemen, M'Giffert). Hesse (pp. 150/) finds further 
in 'Titus ( 1 1 f. 4-6 12-13*2 16 3 1-6 12 f. 15) a complete letter 

late (( ». A. Siincox, Expos. T 10 430-432, finding in Heb. 13 also 
two commendatory letters). 

1 Fhilosoph. Dogmatik y 1 146. 
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of Paul, written shortly after he left Crete ; it has been 
expanded by the addition of passages which, although 
rising out of the original text (with the possible exception 
of 2 ), are intended as a proviso against heresy. Simi¬ 
larly M'Giffert regards the canonical epistle as a redacted 
version of some letter (1 1-6 partly, 3 1-7 12 f ) written to 
Titus before Paul reached Corinth in Acts 20 2. The 
alternative to these dual hypotheses is to reconstruct 
(with Krenkel) out of 2 Timothy and Titus three letters 
of Paul; (a) one written to 'Titus at Crete, perhaps from 
lllyricum during Paul’s second journey to Corinth (Acts 
20i-3) = Tit. 3 i 2 2Tim. 420 Tit. 3 13 ; {b) another, from 
his Caesarean imprisonment, to Timothy at or near 
Troas = 2 Tim. 49-18, subsequent to Colossians and 
Philemon; (**) a third = 2 Tim. 419 1 16/. i 8*5 421, 
written from his Roman imprisonment to Timothy at 
Ephesus. The Caesarean date of Colossians, however, 
is untenable ; and otherwise this ingenious resetting of 
the fragments fails to explain satisfactorily how such 
notes came into their present curious position. 

First Timothy. — In spite of its unwieldy anacoluthon 
(cp Rom. 1 1-7) 1 Tim. 1 is probably a unity as it stands, 
14 1 Tim • nioc ^ e ^ e< ^ 011 I >au li ne letters and tradition, 
. . though vv. 12-17 1 resemble in part some- 

ana ysis. thing more definite. Certainly 1 3-11 and 
1 18-20 hang together. After 1 1 /. a thanksgiving would 
naturally follow, in the Pauline manner ; but when the 
thanksgiving does come (v. 12-17) it is occasioned not by 
the person addressed but by Paul himself. Even the 
‘therefore’ (of'i>) of 2i, resuming either I3-11 or 12-17 
or 18-20, forms a loose transition ; but it illustrates the 
zigzag course of the epistle rather than any phenomena 
of compilation. Similarly with subsec|iient passages 
like 26*5-7, which has a poor connection with its context 
and only repeats the protestation of 1 12-17 (so Holtzm., 
Hesse, Hilg.), 29 f. (the odd juxtaposition of rules for 
prayer with a sumptuary regulation for women) 4 1-8 
which would readily part from its context, and T> which 
has suffered accretion towards the close. Xo fragment 
of the epistle can be referred, however, to the apostle 
himself with much confidence. 'The incidental allusions 
to Paul’s personality (3 14/. 413) merely betray the 
writer’s consciousness that there was a certain awkward¬ 
ness in such elaborate commissions and instructions 
upon the commonplace regulations of a Christian com¬ 
munity being addressed to one who was not merely 
himself in mature life but ex hypothesi separated from 
his superintendent only for a short time. In such 
touches we feel the author’s literary conscience and his 
tactful attempt to preserve the vraisemblance of the 
situation or to justify the existence and point of such an 
epistle. 

As it stands, in fact, 1 Timothy is a free composition ; 
it consists of a sub-Pauline letter which has been subse¬ 
quently enlarged by interpolations, especially in chap. 6. 
617-21 is plainly an addition (Harm), in thought and 
diction perhaps the least Pauline paragraph in all the 
pastorals ; its contents and context are against it as an 
integral part of the letter. 'The ‘antitheses ’of 620 are 
not the casuistic subtleties of dialectic in the Halacha, 
but the tabulated passages from the OT and the gospel 
arranged by Marcion to prove the diversity of the two 
dispensations and the superiority of the later. Such 
arguments are dismissed as secular and verbose and 
pseudo-scientific. See 2 Tim. 3 16, ‘ every scripture,’ etc., 
and the significant collocation of an OT sentence and 
an evangelic saying in 1 Tim. 5 18. Another un-Pauline 
element is of course the connection between eternal life 
and almsgiving {vv. 17-19) as already between salvation 
and religious work or personal conduct (215 313). 
Hence, like Tit. I7-9 and some other passages in 

1 The motive of this section is to throw the glorious gospel 
into relief against the unworthiness and weakness of its original 
bearers, as in Barn. 69: * he chose for the preaching of his gospel 
his own apostles ovras vnep naarav a/txapriai* avopwrepovs. that 
he might show he had not come to call the righteous but 
sinners.’ See Wrede, Das Mcssiasgeheimnis (1901), 107 /. 
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i Tim. ( 3 1*13 1 5 17-20?) or even 2 Tim. {220-26 ?), 617-21 
shows the process of accretion familiar in documents 
bearing on church organisation and discipline. 

Here again Hesse, admitting (like Schleiermacher) the 
irregular course of the epistle, attempts acatius quam verius 
to disentangle an original letter of commission (11*10 18-20 4 1-16 
0 3-16 2oyC) containing the duties and rights of an episcopus at 
Ephesus. This is conjectured to have been enlarged by the 
addition of independent pieces bearing on the work of the 
episcopate : e.g. , 1 11-17 (justifying the apostolate to the Gentiles), 
arrangements for the worship (2 6(5-7, so Hilg., and 29<5 -io, 
glosses) and the officials of the church (314-15#, a further 
insertion to justify the author dilating on such topics; 3i5<5-i6, 
to connect with 4 1 _/C), a general mandate for bishops (5 : 5 23, 
however, being genuinely Pauline), and extracts (6 1-3 17-19) from 
a table of ethical duties. Knoke pushes the epistle much nearer 
Paul by his hypothesis of two letters from Paul’s pen, one—an 
instruction ( napayyekCa .) written to Timothy from Corinth (1 3,/C 
18-20 2i-io 4 12 61-3 406 11-15 2 19-23 24,/C?), another—more 
doctrinal in character—composed in his Caisarean imprisonment 
(1 12-17 3 14 -16 4 1 -11 13-16 212-15 5 7 /• d 17-19 I 5*11 6 2016 
2oyC?). These have been combined with an un-Pauline church- 
directory (3 1-10 12,/C 2 11 59,/C 16 4# b 17 61 _/C), whilst passages 
like 3 11 and 5 18 are to be regarded as marginal glosses. It is 
not easy, however, to see adequate psychological motives for 
this sort of extensive compilation, and the criteria of style are 
by no means equal to the inferences drawn from them. 


Hypothetical and contradictory as such conjectures 
may appear to be, however, a not inconsiderable agree¬ 
ment prevails even amid the most independent analyses 
of these epistles. All partition-theories presuppose an 
editorial function which certainly is unexampled in 
previous early Christian literature, even in Acts and the 
Apocalypse. But this is not an insuperable objection ; 
and whilst it is idle to dogmatise upon the particular 
and original setting of verses, or at every point to dis¬ 
tinguish precisely between redactor, author, and source, 
the composite nature of these epistles and (within general 
limits) the main strata of their contents have been sub¬ 
stantially proved. Such analytic criticism is upon the 
right lines, and as a working hypothesis it is historically 
superior to the conjectures which attribute the writings 
en bloc to Paul or as unpromisingly set down the Pauline 
element to vague tradition or the inventiveness of a 
literary artist. 

As the titles formed no part of the original autographs, 
the early church naturally argued from the internal 
evidence that 2 Tim., with its reflection 


15. Order of 
composition. 


of a climax and rich individual references, 
represented the last phase of the apostle’s 
life, and that 1 Tim. was earlier. But the comparative 
study of the epistles suggests that 2 Tim. is the earliest, 
and 1 Tim. the latest production of the author. 3 

The relative amount of hapax legomena (46 in 2 Tim., 28 in 
Tit., 74 in i Tim.), the increasingly sub-apostolic colour of 
‘faith ’ (7rtcTTts) and ‘saviour’ ((ru)T 7 ]p), the diminution of fresh¬ 
ness and intimate feeling in the allusions to Paul, the predomi¬ 
nance of ecclesiastical interests and church organisation in Tit. 
and 1 Tim.,4 the gradual shifting of emphasis from the person- 


1 Among the qualifications of the Jewish sclui h sibbur (iT^ci 
“NS'a, the man who on any given occasion offered common 
prayer in the synagogue) were : ‘ to have many children and no 
money ... to be of sound age, and humble, popular, well- 
mannered ... to be practised in the study of the law, the 
prophets, and the psalms; able to expound the allegoric mean¬ 
ing, traditions, and histories, etc.’ (R. Jebuda, quoted by 
Selwyn, Christian Prophets, 208/). 

- I he difficulty of p.avOavov(rt (v. 13) would certainly be eased 
by the adoption of the attractive conjecture kavdavovat (Hitzig, 
Naber, Baljon, Clemen). 

3 See Acts, § 16, and Ministry, § 31. Besides Mangold, 
De Wette, Reuss (La Bible, 7 243^ 307./C), and some others, 
.he main advocates of this order are denoted by an asterisk in 
the bibliography at the close of the present article. It is of 
course possible that the author himself rearranged the epistles 
in this order, having written them otherwise, as Vergil is said to 
have composed the various hooks of the /Eneid irregularly (e.g., 
the third before the second) and subsequently placed them. 

4 The pronounced element of ‘ ecclesiasticism ’ in 1 Tim., 
which in several passages is simply a manual of church order, 
betrays its more advanced situation. For some not insignificant 
details of style, see ‘ certain men ’ (rives dvOponroi), or ‘ certain ’ 
(nj'es) [7 times in 1 Tim., never in others], ‘ faith ’ (ttiVtis) in 
objective sense (4 times in 1 Tim., once in Tit. 1 4), ‘saviour’ 
(<rwTijp) of God alone in 1 Tim. (in the second-century piety ‘ no 
one could any longer be a God who was not also a soter,’ Ham., 
Dogmeng.y ET, 1118); cp also 2 Tim. 217-20as preceding 1 Tim. 
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ality to the sheer authority of the apostle, the gradual increase 
of severity towards errorists, evident as the epistles proceed— 
these and other traces form a cumulative and sufficient argument 
for this order of composition. When the author wrote 2 Tim. 
he had considerable Pauline material at his disposal. Even in 
the epistle to Titus, he falls back on genuine tradition, and 
Pauline material preponderates though to a less degree. But 
in 1 Tim. the situation has become mere advanced ; he writes 
more freely and less under the influence of his master, confutes 
errorists with greater sharpness, assigns more dictatorial powers 
to the officers of the church, and elaborates the various ecclesias¬ 
tical canons with unprecedented care. The third epistle (1 Tim.) 
is thus, as Schleiermacher was the first to point out, an expansion 
and in some respects a repetition of the others, further from their 
Pauline background of reminiscences and tradition, but more 
characteristic of the writer himself. The superiority of 2 Tim., 
with its ample personal allusions and less formal tone, is quite 
obvious; and superiority means here priority. That it comes 
from the same pen as the others, need not be doubted, although 
in it the writer is more of an editor than an original author. 
The general sub-apostolic style and spirit of all three is fairly 
uniform and affords no adequate evidence for suspecting a 
plurality of writers. 

Like most of the NT writings, the pastorals have a 
communal origin. In them a current of the age be- 

16 Author conies art4CU l ate * a nd hence the incon¬ 
spicuous personality of their author 1 
cannot be rightly deduced from his writings. It was 
an age when, as in the days of Haggai, men had to 
‘fetch wood and build the house,’ while others had to 
encourage and direct their efforts. To furnish such 
inspiration may not have been a very heroic task, de¬ 
manding writers of exceptional insight and pioneering 
ardour like Paul, but it was timely and serviceable ; and 
after all ‘edification’ (oiKodo/j.e'iv) was the criterion and 
aim of early Christian literature. This Paulinist had 
singular capacities for the labour of instructing the 
churches of his day. Thoroughly convinced that he 
had a message for it, or rather that in Paul’s teaching 
and life lay the pattern for true doctrine and godliness, 
he addressed himself to the duty of curbing and stimu¬ 
lating his contemporaries in the spirit of his master, 
writing like a shrewd and experienced man of affairs 
who feels (unlike his contemporary, the prophet who 
wrote Rev. 2 f } that the moral plight of the age de¬ 
manded consolidation — consolidation as opposed to 
speculation in belief or looseness in organisation. If 
he lacks the authority of intuition, he at least possesses 
the intuition of authority. He has much in common 
with the unconciliatory element in Paul. Unlike the 
later apologists, he refuses to discuss points of disagree¬ 
ment or to meet objectors on their own ground, but is 
content with the more congenial method of insisting in 
a rather dictatorial fashion upon the fixed truths of the 
faith. In this he is a precursor of Polycarp, yet in all 
likelihood the majority of his opponents, perhaps even 
of his readers, were none the worse for being somewhat 
Sharply reminded that the ultimate proofs of religion 
lay open to faith and the moral sense ; there may have 
been an effectiveness in the resolve of this censor to 
assert and enlighten, not to argue. The genuine faith 
is to him a ‘ tradition ’ ( irapd 5 o<ns) or a ‘ deposit ’ 
( TrapaOrjKi ;), 2 involving ‘testimony’ ( fiapropia ), which 
lays a moral responsibility upon the officials of the 
church especially. The tone of his instructions to them 
reminds one often of Butler’s famous Charge to the 
Clergy (1751) not to trouble about objections raised by 
‘men of gaiety and speculation,’ but to endeavour to 
beget a practical sense ‘ of religion upon the hearts of 
the common people.’ This task demands moral purity 
above all things, together with teaching ability in the 
higher officials. True to his master, this mentor is 


1 20, and the heightening scale of 2 Tim. 2 23 Tit. 3 9 1 Tim. 14, 
of 2 Tim. 111 and 1 Tim. 2 7, of 2 Tim. 3 1 and 1 Tim. 4 if. % of 
Tit. 1 7 and 1 Tim. 3 2. 

1 The pastorals in fact voice a tendency of popular Christianity 
rather than any individual writer’s cast of thought; cp Wrede, 
ilber A u/gabc nnd MetJiode der sog. NT Theologie , 35,/C (1897). 
Authorship is here quite subordinate to function. 

2 Cp Herod. 945 : ‘ Men of Athens, I leave these words with 
you as a trust ’ (dv&pes ’A(h)valoi f napa 6 t]Kr]v vp.lv ra eirea raSe 
riOepiai k. t.A.) with 2 Tim. 112_/C, etc. 
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utterly indifferent to the sacerdotal heresy 1 which was 
already beginning to tinge unhealthily the primitive 
ideas of the church (Ministry, § 59*2, Priest, § 8). 
In resisting incipient Gnosticism with its attempt to 
Hellenise the faith into an evaporated intellectunlism, 
the pastorals refuse to employ the tendency, which 
ultimately secularised the Catholic church, of Hebraising 
the religion of Jesus by means of a retrograde movement 
to ritual and priestly conceptions. Indeed the impres¬ 
sion made by these letters is revealed in nothing so clearly 
as in the fact that they came to be cherished by those 
who more or less unconsciously were either ignoring or 
modifying or defying their principles under the con¬ 
straining influence of the Zeitgeist. 

Like the authors of Matthew’s gospel, Barnabas, 
Hebrews, the Fourth Gospel and 2 Peter, the author of 
17 Pseudo- P astora ^ s belongs to the great anony- 
* moils period of early Christian literature, 

y y* The religious life of the primitive church, 
as of ancient Israel, was 1 at certain periods very intense, 
and at these periods the spiritual energy of the nation 
expressed itself almost impersonally, through men who 
forgot themselves and were speedily forgotten in name 
by others' (Dav. Job , lxviii.). His work, too, was 
pseudonymous.' 2 To write under Paul’s name was, for 
a Paulinist, quite a legitimate literary artifice ; and al¬ 
though pseudepigrapha in the second century — that 
period rich in rhetorical forgeries (Jebb, Homer , 87)— 
ranged from mere fabrications to high-toned composi¬ 
tions, the pastorals, like 2 Peter, belong to the latter 
class, breathing not a crude endeavour to deceive but 
self-effacement and deep religious motives. Hence the 
oblivion in which the writer chose to work and has been 
allowed to remain. It was due not merely to the 
necessity of throwing a cc»rtain air of mystery round the 
situation in order to secure the circulation of letters long 
after their putative author’s death, but to a sort of 
Pythagorean feeling that unselfish piety required a 
pupil’s work to be attributed to his master—a canon of 
literary ethics not unfamiliar to early Christianity itself 
(TerttiH. adv. Marc. 45). ’Phis author wrote from what 
lie conceived to be the standpoint of Paul. 3 But it would 
lie unjust to estimate him by the measure of the man 
whose spirit he endeavoured to propagate and apply in 
his own way. The correct standard is to be sought in 
the sub-Pauline literature. And if the author of the 
pastorals is inferior to the genius who wrote the fourth 
gospel, even in appreciating some of the more inward 
aspects of Pauline thought, he is superior in range and 
penetration to those who wrote Barnabas, Jude, the 
Ignatian epistles, the Christian section of Ascensio Isaiir, 
and 2 Peter. The prevailing deference shown to the 
apostles and to Paul by contemporary and later writers 4 
who disclaim all pretensions to equality with them, as 
well as the fact that mere literary ambition was utterly 
foreign to the early Christian consciousness at this 
period, may serve to guarantee the ethical honour of the 
pastorals and to corroborate the impression left bv them¬ 
selves that their author 5 was right in feeling himself not 

1 T.omv, Hct ontstaan 7>an ket Trieste rschaap in do Chris - 
telijke Kerb, 32 f. 62 f. 79/ 110-126 (1892). 

2 See Epistolary Literature, § 4 ; Ministry, 35 </; and, 
to the literature cited in llist. Hew Test. 597^, 619-624, add 
W. Christ, Phi lotos’ische Studien zn Clem. Alex. 30-39 (1900), 
and (for the pseud-epigrapha, mainly Gnostic, of the 2nd cent., 
etc.) Liechtenhan in ZNTU', 1902, Hefte 3-4. 

3 He is least successful in reproducing what would have heen 
Paul’s tone and temper to colleagues like Timothy and Titus. The 
curt, general instructions put into the apostle’s mouth are often 
incongruous with the character of their primitive recipients as 
well as with the situation presupposed by the epistles in question. 

4 E.g. , Ignat. Korn. 4, ‘ 1 do not order yon, as did Peter and 
Paul ; they were apostles, I am a convict’; also Acta Phoc. 4, 
ovk aTrauTO/utoAa> tt j? tu>v aTrocroAtoR roO 0eot) euapeo-rias. 

5 His success, undoubtedly deserved, hecomes all the more 
remarkable where failure was so easy. The Asiatic presbyter 
who half a century later composed the Acts of Paul and Thckla 
no doubt acted with a sincerity equal to his affection {idse amorc 
Pauli fee isse\ but failed to appreciate the vital elements of 
Paulinism and was deposed — not for using an illegitimate 
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merely justified but obliged to sanction and support his 
message by his master s name. Not long before, another 
Paulinist ’ had composed speeches for Paul which 
were based on oral tradition and yet were indubitably 
free products of a historian who had skill and sympathy 
enough to give fairly faithful transcripts of the situation 
in question (Acts 1816-41 1 722-31 20 18-35, etc.). It was 
but a step from this to the other recognised method cf 
literary impersonation, which chose epistolary rather 
than historical expression to gain its religious end. 

Since Schmidt and Schleiermacher almost a century ago sug¬ 
gested a sub-Pauline date for 1 Tim., a conjecture which Eich- 

_ Q j ., horn amongst others speedily (1812) extended to 

18. Jjltera- all three epistles, there has heen a remarkable 
ture. continuity of criticism, starting from *F. C. 

Uaur (Die sogenannten Pastoralbrie/e des 
Apostels Paulus, 1835). For the critical work up to 1880 see 
*H. J. Holtzmann, Die Pastoralbriefe kritisch and excgetisch 
behandelt (1880), a monograph which is far from being super¬ 
seded. Subsequent contributions in general support of Baur 
and Holtzmann, with modifications and adaptations, have come 
along three main lines (<z) editions : *H. von Soden (HC iii. 
11 55' 2 54> (2 > 1893); *Moffatt (Histor. Ntnu Testament ,|2i 556-575 
[1901]); (), Cone ( Intemat . Jldb/cs. to NT, vol. 3 I1901]). (b) 
monographs and essays on— (1) general criticism of epp.: Renan 
(S.Paul, xxiii.-lii., ieglise Chretienne , ch. 6); * Harnack (Chrono- 
logie, 480-485, 710-711); *Pfleidcrer {Paulinismus, ET, 2 196-214, 
Das Urehristentutu, 801-823 [1887]); *M. A. Rovers (Nieuw- 
test. Lettertcunde, 1888, < 2 ) 66-78) ; van Manen (Old-Christ. 
Lit., Paul); “Bruckner (Die Chronol. Reihen/olge der Briefe 
des NT, 277-286 [1890]); Prof. E. Y. Hincks, JBL, 1897, pp. 
94-117, Rdville (Les origines dc Hpiscopat, 1262 J), and the 
NT introductions by Hilgenfeld (1875); H, J. Holtzmann) 3 ) 
(272-292 [1892]); *S. Davidson,! 3 ) 1-75 [1804]; II. \Y. P,acon 
(127-139 [1900]); Haljon, Geschiedenis v. a. Bb. d. N\’ (1901) 
150-174; “Jiiliclier (< 4 136-156 [1901]) and Sabatier, art. 

1 Pastorales,’ Henry. Sciences rel., 10 250 f. (2) textual features : 
Henri Hois, JP’P (1888) 145-160 * zur Exegese der Pas toral¬ 
briefe’; * Clemen, Einheitl. d. Paul. Briefe , 142-176 11894); 
P. Ewald, Probabilia betr. d. Text des 1 Tim. (1901). (c) 

Discussions on special phenomena of epp. (1) ecclesiastical 
organisation : See under Ministry and add (to lit. there cited) 
defences of conservative standpoint in Hort, Christian Eiclesia 
(1898), 189-217, and J. \V. Falconer From Apostle to Priest, 
109-146 (1900) ; against Kiihl (Die Gemeinde-ordnung in den 
Pastoralbriefen, 1885)see Hilgenfeld (Zll’T, 1S86, pp. 456-473); 
and on their connection with A postal. Constitutions , Harnack, 
Texte and i nter such. ii. 649 /. (ii.) the errorists; Hilgenfeld 
(ZllT, 1880, pp. 44S-464); Havet, Le Christianisme et ses 
origines, 4376-380 (1884); and Ilourquin, Etude critique sur 
past, epitres, 51-64 (1890). Jii.) general setting and religious 
standpoint: Hatch (E 1 W), articles ‘Paul’ and ‘Pastorals’); 

* lleysclilag’s Neatest. Thcol. (ET, 1895), 2 501-517, Holtzmann’s 
Neatest. Theot. 2259-281 (1897); O. Cone (Gospel and its Inter¬ 
pretations, 327-338 ( 1893I); W. Mackintosh (Nat. J list, of Christ. 
Pel. 465-490 (1894]); Weizs. Das. Apost. ZeitiilterJ-) (ET) 
2103-105 32gyC ; *A. C. M ‘Giflert, The Apostolic Age, 398-423 

(1897); E. P. Gould, Bibl. Thcol. of NT, 142-150 (1900), also 
Harnack, Dogmengeschichte (ET) 1 156-162 189-192 215^ 2 23_/", 
and Wernle, Die Anftinge unsc re rReligion, 347-368,380 /. (1901). 

Although the general critical position, outlined in these con¬ 
tributions, is unquestionable, it is unhappily not unquestioned. 
The traditional view survives, with more or less hesitation and 
a far from uniform presentment, in the editions of Rolling (1882- 
1887 ; on 1 Tim.), Weiss (-Meyer, {6)1893, also Die Paulin. Briefe, 
16f., 604-682 11896]), Riggenbach-Znckler (1897), and Steilhorn 
(1900), and in the representative NT introductions of Weiss, 
Godet, Zahn, and Reiser ; so still most English commentators 
(Ellicott, Plummer, J. H. Bernard, Horton, J. P. Lilley), 
writers on NT introduction (Salmon, Gloag, and Adeney), and 
others, e.g., G. G. Findlay (appendix to ET of Sabatier’s 
L'apotre Paul, 341-402 11891], Hastings’ DB 3 714-710), and 
Rams. Church ,< 5 ) 248 f. Expos. 4th ser. 8110 f. etc. Add 
Bertrand (Essai critique sur Pauthenticite des epitres Past., 
1888), Kuegg (A us Sc hr 1 1 and Geschichte, 59-108 [1898!) ; Roos 
(Die Briefe des ap. Paulus unddie Redert des Herrn Jesu, 156- 
202), G. II. Gilbert’s Life of Paul, 225-232(1899): and G. T. 
Purvcs, Christianity in Apostolic Age, 170-176 (1000). Also 
(published s : nce this article was written) Lock’s studies in 
Hastings’ DB 4 on the epistles. j. jjq. 

TIN (S"I 3 . bidil, lit. * that which is separated ’ [from 
precious metal], see Is. 1 25, where render ‘alloy’ [RYmg. Che., 
see ; xacro-iVepo? [4 times], juoAi/3(5]os (twice], stannum), Ezek. 
22 18 20 (Israel to be cast into the furnace like one of the baser 
metals), 27 12 (exported from Tarshish), Zech. 4 10 (material of 
plummet, Ka<T<riTepi.vo<;), Nu. 31 22 (cleansed bypassing through 
lire). 


method so much as for employing it to promote notions which 
the common-sense of the church rejected as palpably alien to the 
faith. Pseudo-Pauline epistles (‘ficta; ad haeresim Marcionis', 
were widely circulated during the second century ; the superiority 
of the pastorals to all such is a difference of degree rather than of 
kind. 
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TINKLING* ORNAMENTS 


Being a component of bronze, tin was used as a metal 
from a very early date (see Copper). A ring from a 
tomb at Dahshur (dated about the third dynasty) contains 
8.2 per cent of tin; a vase of sixth dynasty 5.68 per 
cent of tin. When the unalloyed metal was first 
introduced cannot be ascertained with certainty. All 
we know is that about the first century the Greek word 
Kacralrepos designated tin, and that tin was imported 
from Cornwall into Italy after, if not before, the invasion 
of Britain by Julius Coesar. From what Pliny says 
{HN 34 16 339), it appears that the Romans in his time 
did not fully realise the distinction between tin and 
lead ; the former was called plumbum album or 
candidiun to distinguish it from plumbum nigrum (lead 
proper). 1 The word stannum definitely assumed its 
present meaning in the fourth century. (See Jer. on 
Zech. 4 10). 

TINKLING ORNAMENTS (D'DDtf), Is. 3 18 AV, 

RV Anklets ( q.v .). 

TIPHSAH (nppri ; wanting in the true 0 but 
P& 4 >ei [B] in 1 K. 246 f.; 0&vp<\ [A]; ta/ipis — i.e., Tahp- 
anhes [Pesh.] ; thaphsa [Vg.]). 

1. A place in the Eber-han-nahar (see Eber) men¬ 
tioned as the NE. boundary of Solomon’s empire (1 K. 
424 [54]), corresponding to Gaza in the SW. It is 
generally held that Tiphsah is the ancient Thapsaeus, 
and that Solomon’s occupation of this place was con¬ 
nected with his commercial enterprises, Thapsaeus 
being the great zeugma, or place of passage, of the 
river Euphrates alike for caravans and for invading 
armies. 

It was there that the Ten Thousand first learned the real 
object of the expedition of Cyrus the Younger, and crossed the 
stream (Xen. A nab. i. 4 11). There too, Darius Codomannus 
crossed after the fatal battle of Issus, and Alexander after him. 
In the sixth century A.n. it passed out of knowledge. 

The true site was identified about the same time by 
J. P. Peters {Nation, May 23, 1889) and B. Moritz 
{Her. der Berl. Akad ., July 25, 1889) with KalAit 
Dibse , a small ruin ‘ at the bend of the stream where it 
changes from a southerly to an easterly course, 8 m. 
below Meskene, and 6 below the ancient Barbalissus. ’ 
Among other points in which the situation of Dibse 
agrees with the statements of Xenophon and Strabo is 
the existence of a camel-ford at this very spot. There 
is no philological objection to this combination, but 
excavations still wait to be made (cp Peters, Nippur, 

10/:). 

At the same time, there are good reasons for testing this theory 
afresh. Tiie realm of Solomon was not as extensive as a tradi* 
lion based on incorrect readings of the text has represented (see 
Solomon, § 9). Tiphsah and 'Azzah are most prohably places on 
the frontier of Solomon’s dominion in the Negeb. The former 
may come from Tappuah ( = Nephtoah), the latter may perhaps 
represent the strong city Zarephath. These points are doubtful. 

2. A town in Ephraim which opposed the pretensions 
of Menahem, arid was punished by him (2 K. 15 i 6 f), 
identified by Conder with Kh. Tafsah , on an old site 6 in. 
SW. of Shechem ( PHF.\Icm. 2 169). The ‘Tiphsah' 
of MT is as much conjecture as the ‘ Tirzah ’ (deppa) 
of 0 B (daipa [A]). The right reading, as many think, 
is that of 0 L — viz. Tappuah (ra^we). So Thenius, 
Klostermann, Renan {Hist. 2450), Kohler (Bibl. Gesch. 
3399), Guthe. There were at least three places called 
Tappuah (or Nephtoah). WTiether this Tiphsah or 
Tappuah was really in the neighbourhood of Shechem, 
and not rather in the Negeb (cp 1), is one of the most 
recent critical problems. See Crit. Bib . on 2 K. 15 16. 


TIRAS (DTPl; 0 [e]i P AC [BADEL]), son of japheth, 
mentioned after Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, 
Tubal, and Meshech, Gen. 10 2 (P), 
1 Ch. Is. It is usually assumed that 
he must be the representative of a 
northern folk. The older commentators mostly think 


1. A northern 
people ? 


1 So in © the distinction between KourcrtTepos and fxo\ i/So? is 
uncertain. 


TIRHAKAH 

of the Thracians ( 0 pa£; Jos. Ant. i. 61). But after 
removing the Gk. nom. suffix s, we get a form which 
has no similarity to l iras. Hence Tuch, Noldeke 
{BL 5519/.), and W. Max Muller {As. u. Eur. 382/.) 
think of the Tyrseni, who are spoken of not only as 
Etruscans but also as pirates on the /Egean Sea (cp 
Tarshish, § 6, and note quotation from E. Meyer on 
the probable distinction between the Etruscan Tyrseni 
and the Turusa of the Egyptian inscriptions). This is 
certainly plausible, and has suggested (to the present 
writer) that after correcting ovn in v. 2 into DTin, the 
latter word should be substituted for trenn in v. 4. The 
order of the names in v. 4 seemed to favour this, and 
granting that ‘ Tarshish ’ is the Hebrew name for 
Tartessus or S. Spain, no better course seems to be 
open, for one cannot expect Tartessus to be inclosed 
between Elishah (i.e., S. Italy and Sicily [Lag., Di., 
Kau.]), and Kittim {i.e., Cyprus?). The Tyrseni, 
however, might naturally enough be so grouped. How 
easily Tiras (or Tures?) and Tarshish might be con¬ 
founded is suggested by the fact that in Judith ‘>23 [13] 
Vg. actually gives Jilios Tharsis where Vet. Lat. gives 
Jilios Thiras et Rasis. Cp Rush. A better view, 
however, can possibly be found (see § 2). 

Jensen connects Tiras with the Hittite T(a)rs = Tarzi 
(so Shalmaneser II.)= Tarsus (Jensen, TLZ 4th Feb. 
1899, col. 70), but see Tarshish, § 6. 

The increasing evidence (see Crit. Bib.) that many parts of 
the OT, which came down to the late editor or editors in a 
9 A onrrim corru P t f° rm » .have been manipulated by him in 
L. A COrrup- accordance with incorrect views of geography 
tion Of and historj r , compels us to consider, as we pass 
Asshur ? through the Table of Nations, what may have 
been the original form of each ethnic or place- 
name that we find there. It has already been suggested by 
others (see Japheth) that Japheth in the original legend meant 
either the Phoenicians or the Philistines. It may he added here 
that there is great reason to doubt whether either the J portions 
or the P portions of (Jen. 10 in their original form extended their 
range beyond Palestine and Arabia. 

It is a characteristic of P’s lists (and to P 7>z>. 2-4, according to 
the critical analysis, belong) that he in naive ignorance repeats 
the same name in different corrupt and independent forms. 
Thus ‘Tiras’in ?>. 2 is ultimately the same as ‘Tarshish’ in 
r r . 4 ; ‘ Gomer,’ ‘ Magog,' ‘ Madai,’ ‘ Javan,’ and ‘ Togarmah ’ are 
all most probably corrupt and independent forms of ‘ Jerahmeel.’ 

1 Tubal ’ (cp Tabeal), as the connection in which the name 
occurs in Ezek. 3226 ought sufficiently to. show, is a Palestinian or 
rather a N. Arabian name. 1 ‘Meshech’ ( 710 ?) should be 
‘Cusham’ (DTf)— i.e., the N. Arabian Cush (see Cush, 2). 
‘Flishab’ in v. 4 should be * Ishmael’; ‘Kittim’ probably 
comes from ‘ Rehobothim ’ ; ‘Dodanim’ should be Dedanim. 
If these emendations are in the main right—and the evidence 
referred to above would seem to make this a reasonable contention 
—it follows that ‘Tiras’ as well as ‘Tarshish’ (see Tarshish, 

§ 7), is most probably a corruption and distortion of the N 
Arabian ethnic name Ashhur or Asshur ( = Geshur). Cp 
Geshur, 2. ’ •]•>. k. c. 

TIRATHITES (D'mnfl), 1 Ch. 2 5 5- See Jabez. 

tire . 1. d 'fnnb, sahdronim , Is. 3 18 Judg. 821 26 

RV ‘crescents.’ See Necklace, 2. 

2. “1NT, pe'er , Ezek. 24 17 (AY), 23 (EY) ; see Turban, 2. 

3. Z'V, ses\ Ezek. 10 10 RVmg. translates ‘[a tire of] fine 
linen.' A headtire seems to he meant. See Turban, 2. 

4. fj.LTp(t Judith 10 3* 108 (AYmg. ‘mitre’) Par. 5 2 (EV 
‘ diadem ’). See Diadem. 

TIRHAKAH (H^rnF) ; 0&p&K& [A in 2K., B in 
Is.], 0&p0AK [L], -pA [B in 2 K. ], -p<\ 0 <\ [NAQ* in 
1 Nam* ls *]’ v & Tharaca). According to Is. 3?9 
= 2 K. 19 9, the Assyrian general (rab-shakeh) 
had heard that Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia (0 of [the] 
Ethiopians), was coming forth to fight against the 
Assyrian armies occupying Judah before the siege of 
Jerusalem (701 b. c. ) in order to assist Hezekiah. 

This is the third king of the twenty-fifth (or Ethiopian) 
dynasty of Egypt (Egypt, § 66b).. His name is written 

1 ‘ Elam ’ of course should be ‘Jerahmeel ’ (as probably always 
in OT), and most probably (if not certainly) ‘ Zidonians ’ should 
be ‘ Misrites.’ 
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TIRHAKAH 


TIRSHATHA 


in Hieroglyphic signs Ta-h-ru-k . 1 The vowels (a and 
u) are written quite constantly, although they appear to 
us unintelligible and useless. The cuneiform tran¬ 
scription is Tarkii. Manetho gives Tarkos or Tamkos, 
Strabo, i. 3 21, Tearko (he strangely makes the king a 
great conqueror, who reached the pillars of Hercules ; 
cp Megasthenes, Fragm. 20, in Strabo, 686). The 
biblical rendering would seem to need a transposition ; 
Teharko, Teharka (np-inn). 

The king seems to have been an usurper, 2 who 
legalised his crown afterwards by marriage with the 

2 Date w ’ dow king Shabako. When the usurpa¬ 
tion took place, can be determined with 
certainty (see So). Tirhakah reigned, according to a 
stele of the Serapeum, twenty-six complete years ; 
according to Assyrian sources he died in 668/67 i a 
consequently his accession to the throne was in 694/93 
B.c. This shows at once that in the biblical account 
there is an impossible conjunction of facts. Either the 
original form of the text did not give the name of the 
‘king of Ethiopia’ referred to—later scholars would 
then attempt to identify the king and insert Tirhaka- 
Taharko instead of Shabako who reigned in 701 (see, 
however, So on the improbability of Shabako’s attack¬ 
ing the Assyrians)—or Taharko was mentioned as the 
Ethiopian governor of Lower Egypt, and the later re¬ 
cension made him a king. Otherwise, we should have 
to acknowledge a confusion of the events of 701 with 
others of the time between 693 and 676 b.c. The first 
3. Assyrian ex P edition of . the Assyrians against Egypt, 
data ’ n was all probability caused by 
such a provocation as military aid from 
Egypt to Palestinian rebels against Assyria. Esarhaddon 
mentions indeed that Ba’al, the king of Tyre, was in¬ 
duced to rebellion by Tarkfi. This may have occurred 
earlier ; but 693 is, as has been said, for Tirhakah the 
superior chronological limit. 

Tirhakah, however, could not really play the part of 
an aggressor in Syria. The difficulty of maintaining 
Egypt and keeping the nomarchs in subjection must as 
a rule have absorbed his whole strength. An Assyrian 
army penetrated into Egypt in 676 and seems to have 
occupied a considerable portion of it, but in 675 
was annihilated. 4 In his tenth year, 671, king Esar¬ 
haddon secured the road to Egypt by an expedition 
against the Arabs, invaded (then, or by another army?) 
Egypt by way of a city in the desert called Magdali or 
Migdol (see Migdol), and met and defeated the forces 
of Taharko near a place called Ishupri . The Ethiopian 
king had finally, after losing the third battle, to withdraw 
from Egypt. The Assyrians marched as far as Thebes, 
which capitulated and was mildly dealt with. The 
country was divided among twenty nomarchs, descend¬ 
ants of Libyan generals. Some of these may have called 
in the Assyrians to tree them from the Ethiopian yoke, 
and submitted to the Assyrian supremacy without resist¬ 
ance. Nevertheless we read of a conspiracy with 
Taharko against the Assyrians by the three most influ¬ 
ential leaders (Niku-Xecho I. of Sais and Memphis, 
&arludari of Tanis and Pakruru of Pi-saptu ). Evi¬ 
dently, they felt too weak to resist the Ethiopians when 
these threatened to invade Egypt again, and therefore 
tried to maintain good relations with them. In point 
of fact Taharko invaded Egypt again in 669. Esar¬ 
haddon hurried to the rescue of his vassals, and died on 
the expedition. His army, nevertheless, entered Egypt, 
defeated Taharko’s army, coming from Memphis, at 

1 f = ^ = N 

X m a J 

2 See Maspero, Ifistoire , 3361, on this point. The words of 
the inscription of Tanis (de Roug 6 in Melanges (tArcheologie 
Rgyptiennc , 1 21, etc) ‘he went to the Delta at the age of 
twenty years ’ do not point, however, to a revolution necessarily. 

3 Cp Winckler in KA T< 3 ) 93. Why he places (p. 87 and 
AOF 1 4R2) his accession to the throne in 691, does not appear. 

4 SeeA'^1 7 \ 3 ) 88 ,for the report of the ‘Babylonian Chronicles.’ 
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Karbanit (near Canopus?), and forced him to retreat as 
far as Thebes. The cities Sais, Mendes, and Tanis 
were cruelly punished for joining the Ethiopians ; prince 
Necho, however, when sent to Nineveh as a prisoner, 
obtained a pardon and his dominion. Evidently, the 
Assyrians needed his influence. They even gave the 
city of Hathribis to his son Psametik and thus furthered 
the rise of the next dynasty (the Saitic). Taharko, in the 
meantime, fortified a camp near Thebes and, while the 
Assyrian troops were engaged in the Delta, forced this 
city to surrender. At first, the prince of Thebes seems 
to have closed the door to the fugitive Ethiopian king. 
Preparing for a new invasion of northern Egypt, 
Tirhakah died there. His step-son Ten(wa)t-Amon 
(Tandamani of the Assyrian reports), son of Shabako, 
became king, and made the last attempt to expel the 
Assyrians (668/67). 1 

On the Egyptian monuments, nothing of this warlike 
activity of the king can be observed. Tirhakah left 
4 Egyptian niany buildin gs and restorations, especi- 
data ad > r ’ n * ds rcsidence Napata (mod. 

Gebel-Barkal) and at Thebes. North 
of Thebes, the difficulties caused him by the nomarchs 
seem to have prevented him from building much ; but 
inscriptions bearing his name have been found at 'I anis, 
and at Memphis his name is represented at the burial of 
an Apis bull in his tenth and twenty-fourth year (directly 
before the Assyrian conquest?). Nominally, also, the 
two years following 668/7 seem to have been counted 
to him in Egypt, so at least later by Psammetichus 1. 
At Thebes, the nomarch Mont(u)-m-he't was in the time 
of the Assyrian invasion practically independent (he 
built considerably at Karnak) and does not seem to 
have always been faithful to his suzerain in Napata (see 
above). 

A (rather conventionalised) portrait of Tirhakah is 
given elsewhere (Ethiopia, fig. 1, right-hand picture); 
the Negro blood is more strongly indicated in several 
other portraits ; the full Negro type on the Zinjirli- 
stele of Esarhaddon is therefore no caricature. 

[The view expressed elsewhere (Sennacherib, § 5) 
as to the possibility of a confusion between an Assyrian 
and an Asshurite (N. Arabian) invasion of Judah may 
possibly require a reinvestigation of the meaning of 
0: in 2 K. 10 9 = Is. 379. ‘Cush’ may be, not 

Ethiopia, but a region in N. Arabia (see Cush, § 2). 
If so, nprnri (Tirhakah) will have to be admitted into 
the group of personal names which have (according to 
the new theory) been modified by redactors to suit their 
ow f n limited historical knowledge. See Crit. Bib. on 
2 K. 199 and other parts of 2 K.] w. m. m. 

TIRHANAH (njrVJFi; 0 apam [B], 0<\pxN<\ [A], 
0 <\pAANA [L]), a son of Caleb by his concubine 
Maacah (1 Ch. 248). 

TIRIA (N'TFI; om. B, 0 hpia [A], €0pi& [L]), the 
name of a son of Jehallelel (1 Ch. 4 16), may have arisen 
from in' in the following verse. 

TIRSHATHA (NriC’HFl ; either = tarsatd, Pers. 
partic. = ‘ feared ’ [Meyer, Ryssel, and most scholars], 
or an official title from Old Pers. cintare-kshathrci , ‘ royal 
representative in the province,’ Lag. Symmicta, 1 60; 
A 0 ApAC 0 AC [L generally]), a title like ‘Your Excellency’ 
(Meyer), or an official title (Lag., Stade) of the Persian 
governor of Judah, or perhaps a corrupt form of a 
personal name, or of a gentilic, of Semitic origin. The 
article is always prefixed. 

(a) Ezra263 (adepaaa [B], -crada [A], -a<r 0 a? [L]) = Neh. 765 
(ao-epo-atfa [B], a 6 ep. [RA]) = i Esd. 5 40 (see next small type); 
(b) Neh. 7 70 (om. B, adapaava [^.a mg. A]) ; (c) 89 ; (d) 10 1 [2]. 

The sense in (<z) Ezra 263 = Neh. 765= 1 Esd. 540 and 
(^) Neh. 770 depends on the critical view adopted as to 
the origin of the list of 1 sons of the province.’ If, with 
Meyer, we admit it to be a list of exiles who returned 

1 So far after Winckler’s arrangement, KA Tfi) 90-94. 
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TIRZAH 


TITHES 


with Zerubbabel, the Tirshatha will of course be Zerub- 
babel ; to Kosters, however, it is a list of post-exilic 
residents in Judah and Jerusalem, and the Tirshatha is 
Neheiuiah. 

Cp i Esd. 040 (= Ezra. 2 63), where we find v. [6] zeal arOapLas 

(BA), arapao-flas [L], Athakias, RV Attharias). 

In (<:) Xeh. 89= i Esd. 949 and (d) Neh.lOi [2], 
Nehemiah is mentioned by name as the Tirshatha, but 
is it certain that the text is correct? Guthe (SBOT) 
points out that 1 Esd. 949 ( = Neh. 89) gives simply nai 
elirev cLTTCLpaTr] ([B], ardaparr)* [A], adapaadas [L], 
Attharatks) — i.e. t ‘and the Tirshatha said,’ and 
infers that wn n'om is a gloss. Smend, however ( Listen , 
18), prefers to omit ‘that is, the Tirshatha’ (so (5 
[BNA] in Neh.), whilst Meyer ( Entst . 200) omits both 
4 Nehemiah ’ and ‘Tirshatha.’ In (</) Guthe (SBOT) 
and Wellhausen (GGN, 1895, P- x 77 ) om ^ ‘ the 
shatha,' because it separates the proper name from the 
patronymic ( 0 HftA , but not <S L , supports this). Very 
possibly here as well as in (^) both 4 Nehemiah ’ and 
4 Tirshatha ’ are intrusive (cp Marq. Fund. 34). The 
two laymen, Nehemiah and Zedekiah, are very isolated 
just before the names of priestly classes (see Zedekiah). 
Nehemiah’s usual title is nns, ‘governor.’ It is not 
certain that Nehemiah had yet returned. To this it 
may be replied that Nehemiah’s change of title may be 
connected with a limitation of his jurisdiction during 
his second period of office to matters connected with 
a religious reformation. For the grounds of this hypo¬ 
thesis see Nehemiah. On the name see, further, Grit. 
Bib . T. k. c. 

TIRZAH (HV-1FI? ‘agreeable,’ § 102; 0epCA[BAL]; 

but in Josh. 12 24 Oapaa [BF], Oepp.a [A], in 1 K. 14 17 yrjv crapipa 
[A; see Zaretman], in 2 K. 15 14 flapcmAu. [B], 6 ep<n\a [A], in 
Cant. 64 evSoria [BRA], in Targ. Rn'jnn). 

1. An ancient city of Mt. Ephraim (see below) which 
had a king of its own before the Israelitish conquest 
(Josh. T224), and was the residence of the N. Israelitish 
kings from Jeroboam to Omri (1 K. 14 17 15 21 166 8 f. 
15 17 23). According to Klostermann’s emendation of 
has-Seredah in 1 K. II 26 (and of the crapeipa of (5 in 

1 K. 12 ), Jeroboam was a native not of ‘Zeredah’ but 
of Tirzah, which place he fortified while still nominally 
in the service of Solomon (see Jeroboam, i, Zarethan, 
§ 2). Shortly afterwards we read (1 K. 12 24/.) that 
on Jeroboam’s return from Egypt he built a castle 
(x^paKc t = R2i3) at Sarira. Whether Klostermann is 
right in holding Tirzah to be the original form of the 
name of Jeroboam’s city, will be considered later ; at 
any rate, we may follow him in his statement that 
Zeredah (rrnx)» or has-Seredah, (rapeipa, and Tirzah are 
fundamentally the same. The next fact recorded of 
Tirzah is that, when, after a reign of seven days, Zimri 
saw that he could not hold Tirzah, he burned the 
citadel, and himself perished in the llames (1 K. 
16 17 18) ; the usurper Omri then took up his abode in 
Tirzah. Even after Samaria had supplanted Tirzah as 
the capital, it continued to be a fortress of strategic 
importance. Menahem b. Gadi won Tirzah first and 
then Samaria, when he slew Shallum b. Jabesh and 
mounted the throne of Israel. From the context (on 

2 K. 15 16 see Tiphsah) Tirzah appears to have been 
not far from Tappuah (in Ephraim, but on the border 
of Manasseh). In the Book of Judges too there is one 
more reference in the narratives, which, if based on fact, 
should come first in chronological order. Nor must we 
omit a famous poetical reference in the ordinary text. 
In Cant. 64, as given by MT {©, however, has tbs ev Soria), 
we find the Shulammite compared to Tirzah. But 
whether a methodical criticism can accept this reading, 
is doubtful (see Canticles, § 14, and cp Rose). We 
need not therefore discuss the question whether Tirzah 
really was as beautifully situated as the ordinary text of 
Cant. 64 seems to imply. It is enough to find out where 
this northern city lay. 


There are three current identifications. (1) Robinson 
and Van de Velde thought of Talluza, 1 a picturesque 
village on a hill 2040 ft. above the sea-level, E. of 
Samaria, and slightly X. of Mt. Ebal. The phonetic 
resemblance, however, is but slight, and the description 
of Thersa quoted by Robinson from Brocardus (‘on a 
high mountain, three leagues from Samaria to the E.’) 
suits Tubas (Thebez?) better than Talluza. (2) The 
Midrash represents Tirzah as Tiran (cp Canticles, 
§ 14, note) and the Targum as Tar'itha. Hence Buhl 
(Pal. 203) suggests that Tirathana, a village close to 
Gerizim (Jos. A fit. xviii. 4 i), may be intended, and 
he (doubtfully) identifies this with et- Tirek , on the W. 
side of the plain of Makhneh. But this is not a 
sufficiently important site. (3) Conder (PEFM 2216) 
suggests the village Teyasir, 11 m. N. of Sheehem, and 
12 m. E. of Samaria (see Asher, 2). The site appears 
not unsuitable ; but nothing can be based on the name. 

But is the name Tirzah really the correct form? Is it likely 
to have been corrupted into Zeredah or has-seredah ? And is it 
the most natural name for an important fortress? Add to this 
that another corrupted form of the same original may be Zare¬ 
than ( q . re). The problem is to find a name out of which all these 
forms can have been corrupted. Such a name is HX D'Sl 4 Beth- 
zur ’ (see col. 2405) ; such a name, too, is I" 1 ??-*, ‘ Zarephath.’ It 
so happens that all the OT passages referred to above most prob¬ 
ably, in their original form, referred to the Negeb (Cant. 64 of 
course is excluded). It will therefore be safer to pronounce in 
favour of Zarephath. 

2. One of the five daughters of Zelofhehad— the fifth (Nu. 
2633 27 1 [om. L] Josh. 17 3), or the second (0 bl the first), 
Nu. 36 11, perhaps = Zarephath. t. K. C. 

TISHBEH OF GILEAD (ufa '3trn ; 6 k eecBcoN 
THC P [BA].. O 6 K eeCCeBodN THC P [L])’ T E. 17 I 
RV m tr-, AV ‘inhabitants of Gilead,’ RV ‘sojourners of 
Gilead.' See Tishbite and reff. 


TISHBITE patTFI ; 2 0ecB(e)lTHC ; 3 Thesbites),i.e., 
a native of Tishbeh, 1 K. 17 1 21 17 28 2 K.I38 936. 
See Elijah, § i, and n. 1 ; Jabesh, § 1 ; and especi¬ 
ally Prophet, § 6, and Crit. Bib., where it is conjec¬ 
tured that Elijah and Elisha both came from Zarephath 
in the Negeb, then perhaps the extreme limit of the 
southern dominions of N. Israel. Cp Thisbe. 

TITHES 4 (XTD, pi. niXTO; Ackath ; decima). 

The tenth, as a rate of taxation, secular 


1. Terms; 


or religious, is found among many ancient 


hist0r y- peoples. 

See Ryssel, PR Eft) 17 428./C, and for the Greeks, Pauly- 
Wissowa, Rcat-Encyct. 4 2423^; Romans, ib., 2306 Jjf.’, Cartha¬ 
ginians, Diod. Sic. 2014; Justin, 18 7 ; Egyptians, Maspero, 
Struggle 0/Nations, 312 (spoil of war, tribute, etc., to Araon); 
Syrians, 1 Macc. 10 3111 35 ; Sabaeans, Plin. A7/1263; Lydians, 
Herod. I89; Nic. Damasc. frg. 24 (FHG'd 371); Babylonians, 
Jastrow, Religion 0/ Babylonia and Assyria, 668 ; Chinese, 
Legge, Chinese Classics, 1 119, etc. 

The oldest use of the word seems to have been 
secular, designating a tax or tribute in kind levied by a 
ruler from a subject or vassal people, or from his own 
countrymen. The obligatory offerings to the gods were 
air a pxa. 1 , primituv, Heb. res/th , bikkurim. When 
these offerings came to be regarded as a tribute due to 
the deity as the ruler or the proprietor of the land, the 
name 4 tithes ’ was applied to them also. The dedica¬ 
tion of a tithe of the spoils of war, an early and wide¬ 
spread custom, may have contributed to this extension 
of the use of the term. 

The ‘tenth,’ doubtless, originally roughly expressed 
the proportion exacted ; and in later times also, for 
example in Sicily under Roman rule (Pauly-Wissowa, 
4 2307 ff.), was the actual rate of taxation ; but fre¬ 
quently the notion of tax or tribute predominated, so 
that the term 4 tithe ’ might be used in cases where the 


1 Probably the Tarlusa of the Talmud (Neub. Gtogr. 268). 

2 YJSx\\%(Exp.T 1238? [1901]) explains the ’in the Gileadite 
place-name ’^ti as a radical (v / ’3jy) 

3 A om. in 1 K. 17 1, BAL om. 1 K. 21 28 ; © has 0eo-jS(e)iTJj? 
also in 1 K. 18 27 [BAL], 29 [L] Mai. 4 4 [3 23] [BRAQr]. 

4 The tithe in relation to other sacred dues is discussed else¬ 
where (see Taxation; see esp. §§ to which the present 
article is supplementary). 
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rate was different — as in Moslem law the ' tithe ’ is 
sometimes ^ or ^— or where there was no fixed per 
cent. Thus in the religious sphere aTrapxai and deK&Tcu 
are often synonymous : so, e.g . , in Dion. Halic. 1 23 f, 
cp deKarevcris, ib. 24, for the payment of a vow of first¬ 
lings ; so Philo calls the tithe which was to be paid the 
priests out of the Levites’ tithe, dirapxrjs djrapxv {Be 
mat at. nom. I607, Mangey). 

Similarly in the OT : to exact a tithe from the grain- 
fields, vineyards, and Hocks is a royal prerogative (1 S. 
81517). The oldest laws prescribe that the aparchse 
[reslth) of the first fruits of the land shall be brought to 
the house of Yah\v6 (Ex. 8-4 26, 1 cp Dt. I84 2O2 Ezek. 
4430). The term ‘tithe’ was in use, however, in the 
northern kingdom in the eighth century for religious 
dues (Am. T 4, cp Gen. 2822, E). In Dt. the word 
occurs repeatedly (I261117 1422^ 28 f 2612^); the 
tithe of grain and wine and oil is to be brought to 
Jerusalem and—as in Amos—used for a feast ; in the 
third year, however, a tithe is to be reserved for charity 
(see Taxation, §§ 9_/*.). 'Together with the tithes 
Dt. 126 11 17 names the t Hr am ah (tent math yddkd ; EV 
* heave offering ’ ; more accurately ‘ reserved portion’), 
by which it is commonly thought that the first fruits are 
intended (see Dillm. in loe.), but this is doubtful ; more 
probably the terms are to be taken as synonymous ; 
ep Xu. IS 24. In Ezekiel we find renth and ttrumdh 
(2040), which are assigned to the priests for their 
support (TI30); but no mention of tithes. 'There is 
nothing on the subject of tithing in II. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the name ‘tithe’ 
was employed at some sanctuaries in the period of the 
kingdoms, while elsewhere other names were in use. 
It is not improbable, moreover, that the nature and 
quantity of the obligatory offerings, and the use made of 
them, differed at different places as well as times. 
When the fragmentary remains of old sacred laws were 
brought together with later rules (P) in one code, these 
various terms were treated as so many different dues, 
and combined in one system of religious taxation. 
'The critic, on the other hand, sometimes falls into the 
hardly less serious error of assuming that all the laws 
lie in one serial development. 

Until the aparclue were offered to God, the crop 
might not be used by men in any way (see, e.g. , Lev. 

__ f 2314). ’The presentation was the natural 
, * ,... occasion of a feast at the holy place. This 

ie 1 e * is the use of the tithe in Dt. (126 1423). 
The portion dedicated to the deity may at some time 
have been actually consumed upon the altar ; or, as in the 
case of the voluntary minhdth , a representative part may 
have been thus consumed ; but in the rituals we possess 
the offering is symbolical (cp the wave sheaf and the 
two loaves, Lev. 289^ 15^*!); God ceded his share to 
the priest (Xu. 18 11). At the feast given by the offerer 
the priest had a place by custom ; and thus from early 
times the offerings of first-fruits or tithes indirectly 
contributed to the support of the clergy. The poor, 
also, shared in the feasts by a religious guest-right. 

The deuteronomic reformers foresaw' that the sup¬ 
pression of the village high-places would deprive both 
the country priests and the poor of the community of no 
small part of their living. 'They provided, therefore, that 
every third year the land-owner, instead of taking his 
tithe to Jerusalem, should set it aside for charity at his 
own home. Mere, again, it is not improbable that they 
found a precedent in earlier custom ; there are many 
examples, e.g .—-among the Arabs — of sacrifices left 
wholly to the poor, this being a work of superior piety. 

The new model of Ezekiel provides for the support of 
public worship, including the feasts at the great seasons, 
by the prince, out of the proceeds of a general tax 
( tfrfondh , 45 13 ff. ) at a fixed rate. The old renth 
bikkurim and tVrumdh are all assigned to the priests 

1 Ex. 23 19 is brought over by a r< dactor from 34 26. 
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for their support (4430). Ezekiel’s programme was 
never put into operation, but in the Persian period the 
tithe seems to have been converted to the use of the 
temple (Mai. 3 8-10). Some such provision must have 
proved necessary, not only for the support of the priests 
but also for the maintenance of public worship. 

In P all sacred dues, under whatever name, go to 
the support of the ministry (Xu. I88-20); the ‘tithe’ is 
specifically the portion of the Levites (vv. 21-24); of it 
they in turn make over a tithe to the priests (r-r. 25-32). 
See Numbers, § 11. According to Xeh. 1037^ 
(Chronicler), the plan w'asfor the Levites to collect their 
tithe in all the cities and villages, under the supervision 
of a priest, and then deliver the tithe of the tithes into 
the storehouse in the temple for the priests. There is com¬ 
plaint, however, that the tithes were not paid, so that 
the Levites had to support themselves (Xeh. 13 io ff .). 

It is impossible to say whether this system was ever 
actually worked. It is often inferred that Xeh. IO37 ff- 
represents the practice of the Chronicler’s own time ; 
but it is quite as likely that it is one of the many pi a 
dcsideria w'hich he projects into his ‘ history as it ought 
to have been.’ The fortunes of the Levites in these 
centuries are involved in dense obscurity (see Levites, 
§ 7). What is certain is that at the beginning of the 
Christian era the tithes were collected by the priests for 
themselves (Jos. Vita , 12 15 ; Ant.xx. 88 92). This 
departure from the law is recognised in the Talmud : 
Ezra took the tithe away irom the I^evites because so 
few of them w'ere willing to return to Palestine (A w £thu- 
both, 26a ; Ydbdmoth , 86 ab; Hullin , 131^, etc.). 

The deuteronomic laws name grain, wine, and oil 
as subject to tithe (12 17, cp 14 22 Xu. 18 27) ; Lev. 2730 
3 Things * 5 more general : • all the tithe of the soil, 
whether of the seed of the ground or the 
1 e ’ fruit of the tree, is Yahw&’s.* The general 
rule of the Mishna is : ‘ Everything that Is eaten and is 
watched over and grows out of the ground is liable to 
tithe’ (. 1 /. Ma'astrdth, li). The scrupulosity of the 
Pharisees in matter of garden herbs— ‘ mint, anise, and 
cummin’ — is commented on in the XT (Mt. 2323 Lk. 
11 42); the Mishna and the Palestinian Talmud go into 
minute details and discussions of what should be tithed, 
and when, and how. The tithe of agricultural products 
paid to the Levites or to the priests, is called by the 
Jew'ish writers on the law ‘the first tithe.’ 

Lev. 27 32 f. puts by the side of the tithe of seed crops 
and fruit (7'7\ 30 f )a tithe of animals of the tlock or herd ; 
every tenth one, as the flock is counted, shall belong to 
Yahwe. The complete parallel between vv. 30 f. and 
32 f. naturally suggests two inferences : first, that it is 
the increase of the year that is to be tithed (so M. 
Bckbroth , 9 3^, etc.); and, second, that the tithe of 
cattle, like that of the fruits of the earth, was to go 
to the priests. This is the view of Philo (De praamiis 
sacerdot. § 2, 2234, Mangey ; De can't. § 10, 2391) ; 
so also Tob. 16 (cod. N) and—what seems not to have 
been noted—Jubilees, 32 15 (on Gen. 28 22) : ‘ all tithes of 
neat cattle and sheep shall be holy to God and belong 
to his priests, who eat them year by year before him. ' 
On the other hand, the legal authorities unanimously 
take the whole passage, Lev. 27 30-33, to refer to the 
‘ second tithe ’ ; the animals were sacrificed by their 
owners as thank offerings (toddh), or as ‘joyous peace 
offerings ’ {Jaime dim hah) at the feasts. 1 Modern critics 
generally assume that the chapter is a late supplement 
to the ‘ Priests’ Code,' and that the tithe is therefore to 
be understood in accordance with Xu. 1821^: But if, 
as is more probable, it be a supplement to a body of 
law w’hich included Dt., the rabbinical interpretation is 
equally possible (cp vv. 9-15). There can be no doubt 
that the Mishna and Siphre represent in this particular 
the practice of the first century. And it is not difficult 

1 Siphre, Dt. § 63; M. Hdglgah, 1 4; M, Menahdth % 7 
etc. See Schurer, GJVfi) 2 251 n. So also Maimonides, Rashi, 
and the Mishna commentaries. 
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to conceive that the claim of the priests to all the 
firstlings—once the accompaniment of the tithe of corn 
and wine and oil (Dt. 126 , etc.)—made it necessary to 
make some other provision for the sacrificial feasts ; the 
tithe of cattle is a natural form for this provision to 
take. It is, therefore, not so certain as has sometimes 
been thought, that Lev. 27 32 /. is the last monstrous 
demand of a greedy priesthood or the fiction of an 
imaginative scribe. 

On the basis of the Pentateuch as a whole, the system 
included three tithes : the 4 first tithe,’ a tax of one 
tenth of all edible vegetable products collected by the 
4 Jewish ministr y for its own support (Nu. I821-24); 
system of the ' secon ^ same products, 

tithina* 1 together with the cattle tithe (Lev. 

27 32/-). furnished a feast for the owner and 
his guests at Jerusalem (Dt. 14 22-27) ; and the ‘poor 
tithe,’ set apart every third year for charity {Dt. 14 28 f 
2612). The last, in the original intention of the law 
probably only a particular use of the tithe every third 
year, was in later times made, at least by some, a 
4 third tithe’ falling twice in every seven years, in the 
third and sixth years of the Sabbatical cycle (Tobit, 
I7/; Jos. Ant. iv. 822; Trg. Jer. Dt. 2612/); see 
Geiger, Urschrift, 176 ff .; Sehiirer, GJl r ( 3 ) 2252. 

Spencer, De legibus ritualibus, lib. 3, diss. i,cap. 10; Selden, 
History of Tithes ; Reland, Antiquitatcs sacra', lib. 3, cap. 9, 
reprinted with extensive notes by the editor 
5. Literature, in Ugolini Thesaurus , 21031^ ; J. C. 

Hottinger, De decimis Hebr&orum, also in 
Ugolini Thesaurus , 20 283-490 (valuable for its Rabbinical 
erudition); Riehm, HWB, art. ‘Zehnten’; Ryssel, ‘Zehnten 
bei den Hebraern,’ PREP) 17 428^ lit. ib. 444); A. S. Peake, 
‘Tithe’ in Hastings’ DB±y&off.\ W. R. Smith, Ret. SemA 2 ) 
244^ ; Nowack and Benzinger, HA ; Sehiirer, GJV$) 250 ff. 


TITLE. 1. jVV, siyyun , 2 K. 23 17 RV ‘ monument.’ 
See Massebah, § 1 ( e ) 

2. tlt\os, Jn. 1919/ See Cross, § 4. 

TITUS ( TITOC : on the accentuation see Winer- 
Schmiedel Gramm. Th. i., § 62) is the name of a rather 
enigmatic minor figure in the apostolic age, who is known 
almost entirely from Paul’s allusions to him {in Gal. 
and 2 Cor.) as a friend and trusty lieutenant. He is 
not associated with Paul in the address of any extant 
epistle, and nothing is known of his birthplace, age, or 
nationality, except that he was a pagan by birth (’'EWtjo 
tov) and apparently a native of Asia Minor (cp Gal. 2 1-5). 

1 At Later tradition (Tit. I4) may be correct 

in hintin S that he was brought over to 
Jerusalem. Christianity by Paul himsei f. At any 

rate he appears at an early stage of the apostle’s public 
career (possibly in 49 A. d. ; cp Chronology, § 74, 
Paul, § 16) as a private individual who accompanied 
Paul and Barnabas (cp Acts 15 2) at the former’s request 
upon their visit to Jerusalem, evidently to represent the 
success of the Pauline gospel outside Judaism. The 
burning question at the conference of Jerusalem was the 
value and validity of Christian faith if unsupplemented 
by circumcision, and (as Paul had foreseen) the case of 
Titus inevitably came up for discussion. Whether it 
was made a test case or not, it led to bitter feeling 
between the conservative party and their challengers. 
Paul and Barnabas, however, stood their ground against 
the orthodox centre and repudiated any compromise in¬ 
volving their companion; ‘not even Titus,’ says Paul 
triumphantly, ‘was obliged to get circumcised —much 
less (as the Judaising Christians appear to have insisted) 
Gentile Christians in general, who were not (like Titus) 
in direct daily touch with a circumcised Christian. 
Nothing is said of what Titus himself thought and felt. 
His attitude is passive. The natural inference, however, 
is that he left himself in Paul’s hands, sharing, or at 
least sympathising, with that 4 inward impulse ’ of Paul’s 
spiritual nature, which 4 went straight to the results of 
its principles . . . and thus carried him past a form of 
Christianity which was simply another form of Judaism’ 
(Baur). Cp Council of Jerusalem, §§4, 7. 
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The textual prohlem raised by the omission of ot? ov&c (Gal. 
j 2 5) in some western MSS is not serious (cp Lightf. Gat. 121-123, 
j and Klostermann’s Problems im Apostel-texte [1883], 54 f ); 

besides, even were the external evidence more considerable, the 
1 internal probabilities of the case put the matter beyond doubt. 

. I he curious silence of Acts upon this notorious controversy 
1 (Acts, § 4) is due to the irenical tendency of the author or of the 
sources which he edited at this point of his story. Even if he 
did not know the Pauline Epistles, Titus must have been familiar 
to him, as familiar at any rate as several of the minor figures 
who flit across his pages. But by the time he wrote, the circum¬ 
cision-question was obsolete, and he probably deemed it prudent 
to pass by allusions which might revive unpleasant memories 
better left unstirred. Some such explanation is distinctly prefer¬ 
able to Ramsay’s hypothesis that the Antiochian Luke omitted 
the name of Titus because he was his relative {St. Paul , 389 f). 
Further, the disinclination to report so discreditable and un¬ 
edifying an episode as that of the local dispute at Corinth natur¬ 
ally led to the omission of any later reference to Titus, who thus 
had the misfortune to be sacrificed to the special aims and 
interests of the first historian of the early church. 

Three or four years elapse before Titus reappears, in 
connection with the Corinthian church. 1 His lack of 

2. At Corinth ci . rcumc ‘ sion would naturally prevent 
him from being a suitable companion 
during Paul’s second tour (49-52 a.d. ) which embraced 
as a rule—for so much is visible even under the religious 
pragmatism of Acts—an initial attempt upon the syna¬ 
gogues in almost every city. But, since Titus is found 
at Paul’s disposal in Ephesus, it is possible that the 
apostle took him from Antioch, after the dispute with 
Peter (Gal. 2 xx-ai), upon his third tour through Galatia 
and the Phrygian highlands as far as the Asiatic metro¬ 
polis—a 4 carefully planned stroke of policy,’ accord¬ 
ing to Ramsay, which effectually answered the unfair 
deductions drawn by Judaisers in favour of Judaic 
Christianity from Timothy’s circumcision previous to 
his promotion. Be that as it may, the keenest interest 
shown by Titus was in the Achaian Christians, an interest 
only equalled by that of Paul himself (2 Cor. 816), who 
stamped him as 4 mv comrade and fellow-worker in your 
interest ’ (2 Cor. 823), 4 my brother’ (2 Cor. 213), and a 
colleague actuated by the same high motives (2 Cor. 
1218)—an estimate borne out by the record of what 
transpired during the Corinthian episode, where Titus 
proved himself a prudent, active, and reliable com¬ 
missioner of Paul. His connection with the Achaian 
Christians appears to have begun upon the occasion of 
a visit paid either at the despatch of 1 Cor. (which he 
may have carried, as one of 4 the brothers ': 1 Cor. 16 n ; 
cp 2 Cor. 12 18) or shortly afterwards, when he set on 
foot arrangements for a local contribution to the great 
collection (cp Rendall, Expos .( 4 » 8321-336, and E. Lom¬ 
bard, Rev. d. Thiol, el Philos. , 1902, p. 11 3/ ) on behalf 
of the Judaean Christians which Paul was negotiating 
throughout the Gentile churches, partly as a timely act of 
charity, partly as a tangible evidence of sympathy between 
the two branches of the church, and partly to show his 
own belief and interest in their unity. Acquainted with 
the instructions already given by Paul to the Galatians in 
this matter of the \oyia (r Cor. 1 fix), Titus was well 
adapted 2 for this financial work, which began in the year 
previous to that in which 2 Cor. 810 92 were written. 

1 On the movements of Titus and Timothy at this period 
see especially and variously Lightfoot (Bibl. Essays, 273 f), 
Schmiedel (I/C ii. 1 82-86 267-269), Heinrici (Per ziveite Brief an 
die Kor. [Meyer, 1900], 46-51), and A. Robertson (Hastings’ 
DB 1 492-497). The scantiness of the available data renders any 
outline rather hypothetical at more than one point; upon the 
whole the most satisfactory view of the episode in general and 
of its extant literary evidence seems to lie somewhere among 
those which are based upon an acceptance of 2 Cor. 10-13 as the 
‘intermediate letter’ (literature in Moflati’s Hist. Nexv Testa - 
mcntS ~) 1901, p. ij4f). 

2 In describing the collection of temple tribute among the 
Jews, a custom which no doubt suggested to Paul the idea or 
at least the form of this collection, Philo notices the periodical 
assignment of the funds in each district ‘ to men of good standing 
whose duty it is to convey them to Jerusalem. For this purpose 
it is always men of the highest rank who are chosen, as a kind 
of guarantee that what forms the hope of every Israelite may 
reach the Holy City untampered with ' (De vtonarchia , § 3, cited 
by Schiir. Hist. ii. 2 289). Evidence for such collections in Egypt 
is displayed by Wilcken, Griech. Ostraka (1899), I253./C 6159C 
See Dispersion, § 16, and Harnack’s Ausbreitung, 133*135. 
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As the context implies (2 Cor. 12 13*17), 2 Cor. 12 17 f. (en\eo- 
t'eKTrjaa) refers to the collection; neither in person, nor by my 
agents (Paul retorts), did I overreach you. In view of this it 
seems inadequate to deny (with Zahn, Einl. I24 ^ f.) that the 
collection is the topic of 2 Cor. 86. As Titus had previously 
made a beginning (npoevrjpgaTo) with this bounty, so (Paul urges) 
let him complete it now in addition to (xat) the other local tasks 
—such as that of acting for Paul during the estrangement— 
which, as 2 Cor. 1-9 implies, he had brought to a happy issue. 

Then and there he won the esteem of the Corinthians. 
Along with some other agent, he supported himself as 
Paul had done, thereby putting his disinterested zeal 
beyond suspicion ; as Paul’s language indicates (2 Cor. 
1218), he was evidently the last man in the world whom 
the Corinthians would have dreamed of accusing (cp 
J. H. Kennedy, The Second and Third Epistles of Paul 
to the Corinthians , 1900, p. 119). The business of the 
collection prospered famously (2 Cor. 9 1 /). But it was 
rudely interrupted by the painful, discreditable, and con¬ 
temptible affair which led to a rupture beween Paul and 
the Corinthian church. At this outbreak of bad feeling 
Titus in all likelihood returned to Ephesus, although 
this is one of several details which arc far from luminous 
or coherent. It is possible that he contented himself 
with simply reporting the crisis. At any rate, he seems 
to have borne somewhat later to Corinth from Ephesus 
the vehement, severe letter (preserved in whole or part 
in 2 Cor. 10 - 13 10) which Paul precipitately wrote with 
caustic and passionate indignation, his aim being to test 
their loyalty and bring them to their senses (2 Cor. 213 
76 f 13 f. ). The misgivings and apprehensions 1 of 
Titus on this errand proved happily unfounded. He 
was received and obeyed heartily by the majority, and 
eventually found himself able to rejoin Paul with good 
news of the Corinthians' repentance and affection. Some 
delay occurred, however, and meantime the outbreak at 
Ephesus (Paul, § 25) had driven the apostle to Troas. 
Dismayed to hear at Corinth of the grief produced by 
his sharp letter (2 Cor. 7 8), he felt driven by restless 
eagerness for further news across to Macedonia. There 
at last he met his friend returning by land, and in an 
access of delight and relief at his favourable report com¬ 
posed 2 Cor. 1 1-9 13 ii - i 3 , which he concludes by planning 
to have the collection resumed and completed under 
charge of Titus accompanied by two anonymous but 
able subordinates. The former was not only willing 
but eager to return to Corinth (2 Cor. S16 23), so satisfied 
had lie been with his recent experience of the church’s 
temper (2 Cor. 76 f. 13-15). Thus Titus disappears from 
the scene. He probably returned with the letter to 
Corinth and reorganised the \oyta or voluntary assess¬ 
ment throughout Achaia. For although 110 Corinthian 
deputies are mentioned among those named in Acts 20 4, 
it is evident from Rom. 1 026 that the long-promised 
liberality of the Corinthians (2 Cor. 9 s) had not been 
withheld, and that the financial labours of Titus (2 Cor. 
8692) were crowned with success. Curiously enough, 
among the virtues of the Corinthian church celebrated 
some forty years later, liberality (ijdiov didovres 7) \a/i- 
fiavovres) is reckoned as one of its leading and traditional 
characteristics (Clem. Rom. 1 1 2 i). 

The genuine fragment incorporated in Tit. 3 12 f. (cp Chron¬ 
ology, §§ 68 f, Timothy and Titus [Epistles], § 13) probably 
belongs to the period after the composition of 

3. Later 2 Cor. 1 - 9 , written either from Macedonia (see 

traditions. Njcopolis, § 3) when Paul was on his way to 
Corinth or on his way hack (Acts 20 3). How 
the connection with Crete arose, and whether Titus managed to 
rejoin him or not, it is impossible to say. The only light thrown 


1 As a personal friend of Paul and as a Gentile Christian over 
whom an acrimonious feud had been already waged (Gal. 2 3 f.\ 
Titus cannot have felt comfortable at the prospect of confronting 
the Jewish Christian intriguers who were busy at Corinth. Prob¬ 
ably it was dislike of them, if not their active malice, that had 
driven him away. At the same time his diplomatic qualities, no 
less than his organising capacity, made him evidently a more 
capable man than Timothy to deal with a difficult situation of 
this kind, and Paul’s generous confidence in the sterling qualities 
of the Corinthian church (2 Cor. 7 14), as well as his sagacity in 
the choice of a new envoy, must have been amply justified by 
events. 
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upon his subsequent movements is afforded by a remark two years 
later in a genuine Pauline fragment preserved in 2 Tim. 4 io, 
from which it appears that Titus, who must have turned up 
during Paul's captivity in Rome, had left (on a mission ?) for 
Dalmatia (< q.v .). The trustworthiness of this notice need not 
be douhted, although the phrase ‘this present world ’ (top pup 
at wpa, cp 1 Tim. 0 17) is un-Pauline. Nor is a substantial basis 
to he denied to the tradition (reflected in Tit. 1 5) that links 
Cretan Christianity to Titus at any rate (whatever may be 
thought of the allusion to Paul), although the tendency and 
object of the sub-Pauline author is naturally to suggest that the 
anarchic condition of the local Christians * was one considerable 
cause of the evidently low moral condition to which they had 
sunk ' (Hort, Christian Ecclesia , 176), and characteristically to 
lay stress upon organisation as a safeguard. 

Titus has been occasionally, but unconvincingly, regarded as 
the author of the ‘ We-journal ’ in Acts (Acts, § 9 b)—e.g., by 
Krenkel, Kneucker, Seufert, Jacobsen, O. Holtzmann (Zli' 7, 
1889, p. 409), and Bartlet {Apost. Age, 69, 100 [1900]). But 
all that the curious silence of Acts enables us to adduce in favour 
of such a conjecture is the wholly inadequate fact that Titus was 
a companion of Paul, possibly—though only possibly—during 
part of the time covered by the diary in question. Besides, it 
is significant that no writing, canonical or extra-canonical, is 
assigned to him in tradition, which is content to elaborate his 
connection with Crete and — by a strange shift of fortune, after 
the Venetian regime — with Venice. The meagre allusion to 
Crete which happens to occur in the Epistle to Titus, may quite 
well rest upon a nucleus of historical fact; but the luxuriant 
fancy of later generations proceeded among other developments 
to make him the first bishop appointed by Paul over Crete (A/. 
Const. 7 a6 , Euseb. HE 34, Theod., Theophylact, Jerome, etc.), 
dying indeed at Candia, as archbishop of Gortyna, in his ninety- 
fourth year (Fabric. Cod. Apocr. AT 2 831 f.). Cp Tozer, 
Islands of the Egean , 65^ In the Roman legends of the gnostic 
7rpd£eis II avAov,Titus is connected with Paul,and plays along with 
Luke a role in the Passio sancti Pauli Apostoli and Martyrium 
Pauli , 114-117 (cp Lips. Acta Apost. Apocryph., 1891, 1 23-44). 
Like Timothy he is of course reckoned among the seventy 
disciples by Chron. Pasch. 420 (ed. Bonn), and, according to 
Acta Pauli et Thee lee ,2 f, he gives information regarding Paul 
to Onesiphorus at Iconium. One of the epistles of the pseudo- 
Dionysius Areopagita is addressed to Titus as bishop 01 Crete. 
The rather slight contents of the Acta Titi (see Lips. Agocr. 
Ap.-gesch. 3 401-406) are as legendary as the panegyric on Titus 
pronounced by Andreas of Crete (ed. Paris, 1644). 

I ike Timothy, Titus also has had some ado to preserve his 
individuality. But it seems needless to do more than chronicle 
even the attempts made to identify him (see Wieseler) with the 
Titius (Titov [NE])Justus of Acts 18 7 or with Silas (Silvanus); 
against the latter as advocated especially by Zimmer, see the 
conclusive statement of Julicher, JPT, 1882, pp. 528-552!, also 
Silas, § 5 f ). j. Me. 

TITUS (EPISTLE). See Timothy and Titus 
(Epistles). 

TITUS JUSTUS (titioc ioyctoc [Ti. \VH]), 
Acts 1 87 RV, AV Justus {q.v. , it.). 

TITUS MANLIUS, RV Titus Manius (titoc 

manioc), 2 Mace. 11 34. See Manlius. 

TIZITE ry*nn ; O ie*cei [BN], O 0cocAei [A], O 
A 0 COCI [E] ; Thosaites [Vg.], all presupposing the form 
'yinh) ; a gentilic attached to the name Joha (i Ch. 
11 45). David’s warriors were presumably, like himself, 
from the Negeb. ‘Shimri,’ the name of Joha’s father, 
also favours this. If Tirzah {q.v. ) was really a place 
in the Negeb, we might suppose corruption from 
‘ a Tirzathite.’ t. k. c. 

TO AH (mn), 1 Ch. 634 [19] ; imS.li, Tohu. 

TOB (Tlt 2 ; tcoB [BAL]), a region in which Jephthah 
‘the Gileadite’ took refuge (Judg. 11 35), and whence 
the Ammonites obtained allies in their war against 
David (2 S. 106 8 , RV ; cp Ish-tob). Sayce plausibly 
identifies it with Tubi, a place conquered by Thottnes 
TIL, and mentioned a little before Astiratu — i.e.. Tell 
'Astern {RP^ 545 ; cp Maspero, AZ, 1881. p. 124). This 
does not, however, suit the original story which underlies 
Judg. 11 1-33 (see Jepiithah); a district of Hauran 
is not to be expected here. Tubihi is much more 
appropriate (see Tibhath) ; this very ancient city was 
probably in the Lebanon district, N\V. of Damascus. 
The identification also suits the mention of Tob in 2 S. 
106 8 in connection with Zobah (q.v.). The same 
region may be meant by the land of TubiAS (AV Tobie; 

tov( 3 lov) in 1 Macc. 5 13, the people of which appear 
to he called Tubieni (2 Macc. 12i7 ; see Characa) — 
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i.e., the men of Tub or Tob. These identifications, 
however, only suit a fairly conservative view of the MT. 
If the Gilead originally meant in Judg. 11 and in 
i Macc. 5 be a southern Gilead in the Negeb, and if the 
Zoba originally meant in 2 S. 10 be Zarephath in the 
Negeb, we must consider whether 31a may not be a 
mutilated form of Sum (see Tubal). 

The n in the Gk. and Syr. forms (rovptivovs [A], rovfZiavovs 
tn clearly not radical. See GASm. HG 587, n. 5, 

who agrees, it may be added, with Conder ( Ileth and Moab, 
176) in identifying Tob with mod. et-Tayyibeh, NE. of Pella. 

TOB-ADONIJAH (rWHK liD; to)BaAwB 6 Ia[B]. 
-AouNIA [AL]), a Levite temp. Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 
178 ). Note that Pesh. omits the name and that of the 
preceding Adonijah and Tobijah ; <S BA omits the second. 
If not a corruption (e.g., for rriay or din nay—y and 
a are very similar in Samaritan script) the name should 
probably be omitted ; a scribe may have begun to re¬ 
write irrnm and then invented the most suitable name 
he could think of. [But cp Crib. Bib., ad loc .] 

S. A. C. 

TOBIAH (ITTID), Ezra 26 o; see Tobijah, 2. 
TOBIAS (TCoBtdlAC—n;nto). I. The son of 
Tobit (q.v.). 

2. The father of FIyrcanus ( q.v .). 

TOBIE (ToyBioy [ANV]), 1 Macc. 513 AV, RV 
Tubias. See Tob. . 

TOBIEL (tcoBihA [BKA]—i.*., ; cpTabeel), 

the father of Tobit (Tob. 1 1). Cp Tobijah. 

TOBIJAH (rvnVO, once ‘ Yah we is good,’ 

§ 28, but ultimately, like Tobiel, perhaps from Tubali, 

‘ a man of Tubal ’; tooBi&c [AL]). 

1. A Levite temp. Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 17 8 ; irp 31 p ; om. BA). 
All the associated names in 2 Ch. (l.c.) admit of being traced to 
Negeb ethnics or gentilics. 

2. EV Tobiah, a post-exilic family, unable to prove its 
pedigree: Ezra 2 60 (TwjSeia [B], rov/ 3 tov [L]) = Neh. 762 (rcu/ 3 ta 
[BNA])= 1 Esd. 5 37 where the name is corrupted to Ban, RVnig. 
Baenan (fiaevav [B], / 3 ai/ [A]), and he appears as the father of 
Ladan (see Dki.aiah). See Genealogies i., § 3, and note the 
place-names in Ezra 2 59 = Neh. 7 61 = 1 Esd. 5 36 (e.g. , Tel- 
melah, Tel-harsh a), all of which may plausibly be viewed as 
Negeb-names. 

3. One of a party of Jews from Babylon (?), temp. Zeruhbabel 
(Zech. ( 3 1014 ; 0 translates xP r } a ‘W bit/ [-01?] avrij? [-am], i.e ., 
.T31D). See Zf.rubbabel. 

4. EV Tobiaii (the form ra>/ 3 [e]ta is a constantly re¬ 
curring form for no. 4 instead of ro>/ 3 tas. The form rw/Jts 
[N*] occurs in Neh. 4 3 [9]). An 1 Ammonite,’ one of the 
chief opponents of the fortification of Jerusalem by 
Nehemiah (Neh. 2 io, etc.). Whether ‘Ammonite’ is a 
race-name (cp Ammon, § 8) or means 4 native of Chephar- 
Ammoni’ (see Bethhoron, § 4) is uncertain. The latter 
view is superficially plausible through Tobiah’s connec¬ 
tion with leading Judteans (Neh. 617-19), from one of 
whom—the priest Eliashib — he received a chamber in 
the temple formerly used by the Levites, for his own 
special purposes. But we incline to think that 4 Ammon¬ 
ite,’ as often, = 4 Jerahmeelite ’ ; a connection between 
nobles of Judah and Jerahmeelites is historically probable. 

The title 4 the servant ’ given him in Neh. 2 1019 (‘ the servant, 
the Ammonite’), but nowhere else, is explained as meaning 4 the 
officer of the government ’ (Ryssel), or, ‘one who had formerly 
been a slave 1 (Rawlinson). Both explanations are forced, inyn 
is almost certainly corrupted from '3*U’n, 4 the Arabian,’which 
the scribe in Neh. 2 19 (0 b* omits Tobias altogether) wrote as 
a gloss on ‘the Ammonite.’ From this passage it made 

its way into Neh. 2 10 (through the harmonising of an editor), 
most prohably also into Neh. 4 1 [7]; if Q’JDynl O'mt/m (regarded 
by Guthe as an addition of the Chronicler, or a later gloss) is 
miswritten for -jcyn '3iyn- 1 ° Neh. 2 1019 the senseless '3iyn 
became -nyn ; in 4 1 [7] (as we have seen) it went through another 
transformation. Later, in 4 1, p'Tntt’xm (not in ©RK*a) was 
added, not by an ill-timed reminiscence of Neh. 13 23, but (read¬ 
ing ’’"tttTK.'l, ‘ the Asshurite ’), as a second gloss on *JCyn. Here, 
as in Neh. (/. c .), not Ashdod, but Asshur (Ashhur), the name of 
a N. Arabian district, is most probably referred to. Cp Che. 
Das Relig. Lcben nach dem Exile (by Stocks), appended note. 

T. K. C. 
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Various recensions (§ 1). 

I. Interpolations (§§ 2-10). 

Ahikar additions (§ 2). 
Hist, of Ahikar story (§3). 
Various forms (§ 4). 
Common matter (§ 5). 
Stages of growth (§ 6). 
Story foreign (§ 7). 
Ujtimately mythical (§ 8). 
Didactic additions (§ 9). 
Summary (§ 10). 

II. Uninterpolated text(§ 11 f). 

Not original (§ 11). 

How redacted (§ 12). 


III. Conjectural reconstruction 

(§ 13/). 

Reconstruction (§ 13). 
Hist. : time of greatest 
vogue (§ 14). 

IV. Ultimate sources (§§ 15-20). 

Final redactor (§ 15). 

His work (§ 16). 

Basis in folk-lore (§ 17). 
Armenian form (§ 18). 
Feature common (§ 19). 
Foreign origin (§ 20). 
Bibliography (§21) 


Tobit (TO)B[ellT [BA], tcoBgiQ [N]; Tobias) is one 
of the books of the OT Apocrypha (q.v. , § 5, 3). In 
the first sentence of the work itself it is called 4 Book of 
the words [ = doings : see Chronicles, § 1] of Tobit, 
son of, etc.’ (j. 3 t( 3 \os \6yuv Tot/Jetr [BA ; N -/Jet#]). 
More than in the case of the other apocryphal writings 
of the OT the investigation is complicated by our having 
various groups of texts. 

1. To begin with, there are three Greek forms: (<r) that o 
0 ba which the Syriac [Syr.] follows down to 7 9 ; (b) that of 


- which is for the most part that followed 

1. various by the Vetus Latina [Vet. Lai.]; and (r) that 
recensions, of Codd. 44, 106, 107 (Tob. O9 13 8). From 

1 1 to 68 the text of these codices agrees with 
0 ab ; and the continuation of the Syriac version (from 7 10 
onwards) coincides with it exactly. 

2. Jerome’s version is independent of all these ; he tells us 
that he made it from an Aramaic original (pnef. in vers, libri 
Tob.). Here it is noteworthy that the whole story of Tobit is 
told in the third person. 

3. The same is the case with an extant Aramaic text edited 
by Neubauer. 1 This text, however, to judge by its language, 
would appear to be recent 2 and cannot therefore be identified 
with the MS used by Jerome, but is to be classed with three 
Hebrew versions which are also extant, as productions of a later 
date. 

'The recent essay by Margarete Plath 4 Zum Buche 
Tobit’ (in St. AV., 1901, pp. 377-414), which gives an 
analysis of the book with special reference to its stylistic 
peculiarities, will be found singularly helpful towards a 
right understanding of Tobit. As, however, it simply 
takes <£) A for its basis without any discussion of the 
originality of that text, this essay, which otherwise 
might be regarded as final on the stylistic features of 
the book, as a matter of fact is valid only for one of the 
traditional forms in which it has reached us. Before 


entering upon an analysis of style, therefore, it will be 
necessary to go into the question as to the original form 
of the book. In the first place we must examine the 
versions and seek to ascertain the form of text to which 
they carry us back ; next, this form will have to be 
examined with a view to testing whether it be original 
or whether rather it does not show traces of having been 
worked over ; the approximately original form will 
then have to be analysed ; and finally the ultimate 
source of the materials will have to be considered. 3 


I. Interpolations 

In the first place we may be sure that the Ahikar- 
episodes do not belong to the original form of the book. 

(a) In I20 we are told that all Tobit’s goods were 
forcibly taken away and there was nothing left to him 
_ .... save his wife Anna and his son Tobias. In 

o A hi 

’ 2i, however, we read that on his return 

addl ions. h ome two were restored to him. The 
contradiction is manifest, but becomes explicable if we 
consider how it arose : this good deed also had been 
attributed to Tobit’s protector ; and the supplementer 
has betrayed himself by his incorporation of the Ahikar - 
episode. The original sequence in I21, though it has 
been smoothed down in 0 » A , is observed in <S> N : 4 And 
Sacherdonos, his son, reigned in his stead—and in the 
reign of king Sacherdonos I returned to my home.’ 

1 The Book of Tobit , a Chaldee Text from a unique MS in 
the Bodleian Library , ed. by Neubauer, Oxford, 1878. 

2 So Dalman, Gramm, des jfid. -palastin. Aramaisch , 27-29. 

3 [On some special points relative to the original form of the 
text of Tobit, see Crit. Bib., and cp Thisbe.] 
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Underlying this we have the truly oriental idea that a 
new accession generally, an accession after a revolution 
always, brings with it a complete change of system. 
By X, Ahikar is represented as having been cupbearer 
and keeper of the signet, steward and overseer of the 
accounts, as early as in the time of Sennachereim 
(Sennacherib, 705-682), whilst ( 5 A and (! 3 U have it that 
he first received his appointments from Sacherdonos 
(Esarhaddon, 682-669). N has the older reading ; that 
it is the older is shown by the whole structure of the 
sentence. In the other Greek text the statement that 
Ahikar was, even in the reign of Sennachereim, the most 
influential person in the kingdom has been deleted so 
as to avoid making Ahikar in any way responsible for 
the expedition against Juckea and the resultant cruelties 
of the Assyrian against Ahikar’s own people. Thus we 
perceive that the original story of Ahikar needed a 
rectifying hand in order to connect it with the story of 
Tobit with as little inconsistency as possible : again a 
proof that it was not from the first an integral part of 
it. Our opinion of the text offered by Jerome may be 
a poor one, yet when we note that to all appearance the 
story of Ahikar seems to have had no place in the 
authority that lay before him, we may perhaps venture 
to say that, even if it has been greatly manipulated, 
Jerome’s text still points back to a form of the text 
which had not yet passed through the hands of the 
supplementer. 

(i) Ahikar, the protector, afterwards becomes the 
supporter of the blind Tobit. Here the episode is 
brought in to lead up to an effective climax ; first a 
relative takes care of the unfortunate man, afterwards 
his wife has to support him by doing work for strangers. 
In N even the duration of this period is given ; it is 
two years. In the same text, all his brethren are 
represented as sorrowing for Tobit, though to judge by 
the scorn shown by the neighbours at his burying of the 
dead we should rather expect the opposite. In fact, 
the original story itself seems to have been so con¬ 
structed as to exclude the notion of compassion by 
outsiders. His toiling wife is the blind man’s only 
support, and when even she turns against him he longs 
for death. This Ahikar feature also is wanting in 
Jerome. 

It ought not to surprise us if even so secondary an authority 
should still be able to show us something original. In other 
cases as well as in that of the present book it will gradually 
come to be recognised that we must emancipate ourselves from 
the gratuitous assumption that all forms of an extant text can 
always ultimately be traced back to one of these which must 
accordingly be regarded as the original. 

(c) Ahikar appears again in 1 1 18, this time as a 
wedding-guest along with his nephew Xasbas. X 
mentions Ahikar and Nabad as Tobit's nephews. That 
some wedding-guests should be specified ought not to 
seem strange in a book that deals so lavishly in names ; 
and if we consider how insecure the tradition of names 
is, we cannot lay much stress on the fact that one of 
the wedding-guests bears the same name as Tobit's 
quondam protector and supporter. Moreover, Jerome 
gives Achior, like Syr. (I24, J^/). Perhaps, there¬ 
fore, the mention of two wedding-guests by name 
may be original, one of them, however, having been 
transformed into that of Tobit’s patron and supporter. 

(d) Lastly, the story of Ahikar is introduced in order 
to give Tobias an example of what compassion can 
accomplish. So (£> A Syr. and Vet. Lat. adduce it as 
showing the depravity prevalent at the time in Nineveh. 
N has it in both connections. One sees from this that 
uncertainty was felt as to the purpose of the story in 
Tobit’s discourse to his son, and that various con¬ 
jectures were made. The story was, therefore, no 
original part of the organism. Here again Jerome 
supports our inference. 

The wording of his version leads to the conclusion that possibly 
it goes back to a form of the text which bore no traces of the 
work of the Ahikar supplementer. If we arrange the text 
recensions by reference to their attitude towards these inter- 
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polations, we shall find that Jerome’s original stands in contrast 
with that of all the others. The latter already has the Ahikar 
interpolations. Whilst the paths by which A and II on the one 
hand, and Syr. and Vet. Lat. on the other, were reached are 
quite independent, k seems to represent a union of the divergent 
forms of the text at a certain stage of the development. 

The introduction of the Ahikar episodes shows that 
his story was widely known ; it was possible to add 
, - weight to an admonition by a reference 

av,-i 7 S + t0 ' vhat had happened to him. Like 
AniKar-SLOry. the story of Tobit> that of Ahikar 

relates to the period of the exile. 

The present writer has elsewhere 1 endeavoured to show that 
among the lews of the exile there gradually arose a cycle of 
exilic legends. The individual legends belonging to this cycle 
have reached us not in original but in revised form ; the persons 
figuring in them who of old maintained their fidelity amidst the 
most trying circumstances are exhibited by the various editors 
to the people of their own time, in circumstances of renewed 
distress, as conspicuous examples of Jewish piety and of Jewish 
patriotism. Our attitude indeed may well be sceptical, as 
regards the sources again and again cited — in Esther the 
chronicles of the kings of Media and Persia, in Tobit the relater 
of the wonderful experiences in 12 20—but we are not thereby 
justified in refusing to believe in the existence of widely circulated 
collections of legends from which the present texts had their 
origin, especially when we bear in mind the passion for writing 
which characterised those times. 

The peculiar way in which the stories of Tobit and 
of Ahikar are worked together points also in the same 
direction. The supplementer has made 
out the two men to have been kins¬ 
men ; this was all the easier as Tobit 
himself is represented as having once upon a time held 
an important position at the Assyrian court. So also 
Ahikar, the son of Anael, is represented as already cup¬ 
bearer, keeper of the signet, steward and overseer of the 
accounts under Sennachereim, and confirmed in his 
offices by Sacherdonos. N makes mention of his 
journey to Elymais (Elam) ; A and B, which make 
Tobit go there himself, present an unwarranted altera¬ 
tion of the text, and, we may be pretty certain, are 
hardly to be corrected in conformity with Vet. Lat. with 
which they otherwise in these episodes have but little 
affinity. Perhaps the circumstance may be taken as an 
indication that both forms of the text come from a region 
where the allusions to Ahikar would have been unintel¬ 
ligible, his story being unknown. The chief event of 
Ahikar’s life is touched on in chap. 14 ro. It will be of 
interest to place in juxtaposition the various forms in 
which it is given. 


4. Its various 
forms. 


Syr. 

Vet. Lat. 

So, my son, 
after thou hast 

But now, my 
son, do thou 


buried me and leave Nineveh, 
thy mother, and tarry no 
do thou leave longer here, 
Nineveh, for but on the day 
there are that thou hast 


many un¬ 
righteous per¬ 
sons there. 
For there 
‘Akab evilly 
requited ‘Akl- 
kar who had 
nourished him 
for happi¬ 
ness (?) ; for 
no cause did 
he bring him 
down into the 
earth. And 
‘Akab d e s- 
cended into 
darkness, and 
’Akikar went 
forth into light 
out of the 
snare which 


buried thy 
mother beside 
me tarry no 
longer within 
her territory; 
for I see that 
there is much 
unrighteous¬ 
ness there and 
much decep¬ 
tion is prac¬ 
tised, and her 
people will not 
he moved 
therefrom. 
Behold, my 
son, what 
Nadab did to 
Ahikar who 
had nourished 
him, whom he 


B(A) 


Rury me 
decently and 
thy mother 
with me, and 
dwell ye no 
longe r in 
Nineveh. Be¬ 
hold, my child, 
what Adam 
(Haman) did 
to Achiacharns 
that nourished 
him, how out 
of light he 
brought him 
into darkness 
and how he 
requited him ; 
and indeed, he 
saved (there 
was saved) 
Achiacharus, 
but that other 
had his recom¬ 
pense, and he 
himself went 
down into 
darkness. 


And now, my 
child, leave» 
thou Nineveh, 
and tarry not 
here. On the 
day thou hast 
buried thy 
mother beside 
me, on that 
same day stay 
no longer in 
her territory. 
For I see that 
there is much 
unrighteous¬ 
ness tn her and 
much decep¬ 
tion is prac¬ 
tised, and they 
are not asham¬ 
ed. Behold, 
my child, what 
Nadah did to 
Achikaruswho 
had nourished ( 
him; was he 
not brought 
alive down | 


1 Die Puri visage in der Bibel: Untersuchungen tiber das 
Buck Ester tend der Estersage venvandte Sagen des speiteren 
Judentuvis (1900), 45-59. 
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Syr. 

Vet. Lat. 1 B (A) # 

‘Akab had set 
for him, and 
this one went 
down into the 
earth. 

1 

brought down 
alive to the 
earth. But 
God requited 
that man’s 
wickedness be¬ 
fore his own 
face, and 

Ahikar went 
forthintolight, 
but Nadab 
went down 
into eternal 

darkness, be¬ 
cause Nadab 
had sought to 
kill Ahikar. 

1 

Manasseh into the earth ? 
practised And God re- 1 
mercy and es- quited his in¬ 
cape d the famy to his 

snare of death f a c e ; and 

which he had Achikarus _ as¬ 
set for him, cended into 

but Adam light, and 
(Haman) fell Nadab des- 
into the snare cended into 
and perished, eternal dark- 
And now, my ness, because 
children, be- he had tried to 
hold what kill Achikarus. 

mercy does, Since he 

and how showed mercy 

righteousness to me, he es- 
doth deliver. caped the snare 

of death which 
Nadab had set 
for him, and 
Nadab fell into 
the snare of 
death, and he 
(death) d e- 
stroyed him. 
And now, my 
children, see, 
what mercy > 

does, and what 
unrighteous¬ 
ness does, for 
it kills. 


The various recensions agree in the following points : 
Ahikar brings up a youth who, however, drives him 
down into the earth (darkness). Ahikar in 
the end is saved, and the other has to suffer 
the fate he had contrived for his benefactor. 


5. Their 
common 
matter. 


The young man's name is given variously: 
'Akab, Xabad, Nadab, Adam, Haman. A and B un¬ 
expectedly call Ahikar Manasseh. 'Akab is probably a 
corruption of Nakab and may perhaps go back to one 
or other of the forms Xabad, Xadab, as also may 
Adam. On the other hand the names Manasseh and 
Hainan point to a separate tradition which, to all 
appearance, first came out in A and B. In this the intro¬ 
duction of the story of Ahikar has its motive in the refer¬ 
ence to the value of mercy. The characteristic phrase 
of this variant is : ‘ the snare of death which was set. ’ 
This phrase must have had a definite meaning in the 
narrative as well as that which occurs in the first: ‘ he 
was brought to the earth (darkness).’ This is shown 
by the fact that, doubtless independently of A and B, 
the other variant has also found its way into N ; this 
becomes evident if we consider that here it is plainly 
not original. It has already been brought into con¬ 
nection with the story of Tobit ; what is accentuated is 
that the showing of compassion has brought deliverance 
to Tobit. Moreover, the original names have given 
place to those which we now find. Along with this 
variant the new motive for referring to the Ahikar 
episode has made its way into the X text. Accordingly 
6 Succes we s ^ a ^ have to imagine the steps in the 
, process of interpolation somewhat as 

of rowth follows - Wilh tbe formula: ' Behold ’ 

® * my child ! ’ a supplementer introduces a 

Nineveh story with which he is acquainted. Afterwards 
it is endeavoured to bring it into connection with the 
book of Tobit, first by means of the moral it supplies 
‘ Such wickednesses are done in Nineveh,’ and next 
(with the view of securing a still closer connection) by 
introducing a variant which lays stress upon the virtue 
of compassion. 

Whilst the first variant deals with the ungrateful youth 
and with the punishment of his ingratitude, what is 
emphasised by the other is that an act of compassion 
saves him who is lost. The two are not mutually ex¬ 
clusive ; both may have their origin in one and the same 


story though in different aspects of it. The important 
thing to observe is that they are taken from different 
forms of this story, and in point of fact, as the introduc¬ 
tion of the various separate elements occurred at differ¬ 
ent dates, we are thus enabled to gain an insight into 
the history of the story amongst the Jews. First we 
find the story which tells of Ahikar and Nadab. The 
names are, to all appearance, foreign, and show at once 
that this material had been appropriated by Judaism 
comparatively recently. Next, the names, and especially 
that of the hero, give place to Jewish ones, and so the 
process of appropriation is completed. Nor are the 
new names insignificant or chosen at random ; Manasseh 
is the name of the husband of the brave heroine of the 


Book of Judith, Haman is that of the notorious enemy 
of the Jewish race. By the alteration of the names of 
the chief actors the story of Ahikar itself received a new 
stamp of nationality, and so became an integral part of 
the cycle of exilic legends. 

That the story of Ahikar is not native to Jewish soil 
is shown by its wide diffusion (cp the literature of this 

7. Ahikar-story f ub J ect r in T he Sto g°f f> ik ^ r ^ 
of foreign oriein K C Con y beare ' J- Mendel Hams, 
^ & * and A. Smith-Lewis, London, 1898). 

It is found in Syriac, Armenian, Arabic, Greek, and 
Slavonic redactions, and is to be met with in the Arabian 
Nights and in the fables of /Esop (cp Achiaciiarus). 
It runs somewhat as follows :— 


The vizier and privy councillor of the Assyrian king Sen¬ 
nacherib, Ahikar by name, having no child of his own, brings 
up his nephew Nadan and receives from the king the assurance 
that Nadan will be his successor in the offices that he holds so 
advantageously for the kingdom. Nadan receives from his 
uncle in wise discourse the ripe fruits of a rich experience. 
Soon, however, he begins to abandon himself to a loose and 
dissipated life, so that Ahikar finds himself compelled, with the 
king’s permission, to disinherit him. Nadan then begins to 
intrigue for the overthrow of his uncle, and at last with success ; 
by means of forged letters Ahikar is made to appear a betrayer 
of his country. The deluded Sennacherib condemns his faithful 
vizier to death and charges an executioner to carry out the 
sentence in front of Ahikars own house. But with the help of 
his devoted wife the vizier is able to induce the executioner, who 
is grateful for a former act of kindness, to spare him, and to 
substitute a criminal slave in his place. He himself is hidden 
in a cavity beneath the door of his house, and secretly fed by 
the executioner and his own wife, whilst overhead his ingrate 
nephew begins a reckless life. At this juncture the king of 
Egypt sends a letter to Sennacherib in which he challenges him 
to solve a problem. In the event of his succeeding, the king of 
Egypt will pay him tribute ; should he fail, Assyria is to become 
tributary to Pharaoh. Sennacherib is to get a palace high up 
in the air built for him in Egypt (the same motive is found also 
among the Suaheli in a story of Abunawas). 1 In Assyria every¬ 
one is helpless ; if only Ahikar were still alive I Whereupon the 
executioner comes forward and tells the king the truth. Sen¬ 
nacherib is overjoyed. Ahikar is fetched from his den and 
brought before the king ; his unshorn, unkempt hair reached 
down to his shoulders, and his beard to his breast. His nails 
were like eagle’s claws, and his body had become withered and 
disfigured. The fashion of his countenance was changed, and 
was like ashes (cp Dan. 430). Carefully tended he is speedily 
restored, takes the problem in hand, and sets out for Egypt, 
where he is able to meet cunning with cunning and Pharaoh is 
compelled to acknowledge defeat. Crowned with glory the 
hero returns home, and now condign punishment overtakes 
Nadan. First he is scourged, and next he is thrown into a foul 
den near his uncle’s door : and as often as Ahikar went in and 
out, he railed at him, his words of chastisement still taking 
proverbial form. ‘As Nadan heard these words, in that same 
moment he became inflated like a leather bottle, all his members 
and bones swelled, and he split open and burst. Thus he came 
to his end and died ’ (cp as to this manner of death the account 
of Marduk’s triumph over Tiamat in the Babylonian creation- 
myth ; Jensen, Ass.-bab. Mythen u. Epefi, Berlin, 1900, p. 26 

jr-y 


The manner in which the story is told in the Book of 
Tobit points very clearly beyond the legendary form in 
8 Ultimatel has been h an( l efl down to an 


mythical. 


original which exhibited mythological 


motives. Some one is delivered from 
the snare of death—so a legend says. This is the latest 
shape the material receives ; it is at the same time also 
a new interpretation and explanation. We meet with 


* Lieder und Geschichten der Suaheli, transl. and introd by 
Biittner, Berlin, 1894, p. 89^ 
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the characteristic colouring of myth, however, when we 
read of someone being brought down from light into 
darkness, how he reascends to light, and how his 
adversary is plunged into eternal night. These are 
characteristic features of the original form which first 
are gradually smoothed down and then continue to t>e 
carried along as a metaphorical manner of speaking for 
a considerable length of time, but finally the bold myth 
is toned down till it becomes a mere illustration of a 
popular proverb : ‘ He who digs a pit for others falls 
into it himself,’ or : * Behold, what mercy does, and 
how righteousness delivers,’ or : ' Mercy delivers from 
death, and will not suffer him who practises it to go 
into darkness.’ 

I he appropriation of this story by Judaism through 
a change of names, depends on a primary affinity of 
material which made it possible and easy. Manasseh 
in the Book of Judith, who is struck down by a burning 
wind in the days of the barley-harvest, and so deeply 
lamented by his widow (Judith 82/), and Hainan the 
persecutor of the Jews are both of them figures which 
Judaism found and appropriated in foreign lands. They 
afterwards became typical figures for the whole cycle of 
exilic legends ; but originally it was between mythical 
figures that the struggle lay as to which should thrust 
the other down into everlasting darkness. 

From the fact that the Book of Tobit contains refer¬ 
ences to the story of Ahikar, we must not, with M. 
Plath, draw the inference that the Tobit material is the 
later : ' The story of Tobit is set forth in full detail 
whilst the other may be taken for granted as known 
already.’ On the contrary we here see in operation the 
natural desire to bring the characters of legend into 
relation with each other and with contemporary life. 
In this way Judaism is exhibited, even by its legends 
dating from those days of oppression which had become 
classical for subsequent post-exilic times, as a close and 
mutually coherent community in which each individual 
helps his neighbour. It is in a similar manner that, on 
German soil, the figures of Siegfried and Dietrich have 
been brought into relation with each other in the ‘Great 
Rosen-garden.’ But whilst the Jews help one another 
the German heroes are at war. The former sort of 
legend circulates among a people that finds itself in 
adversity, the later in a nation that finds its delight in 
battle and tournament. 

There can be no doubt that the didactic portions of 
Tobit have also received interpolations ; 

9. Didactic this is evident from the extant texts. 

additions. Chap. 4, which contains Tobit’s exhortations 
to his son before his departure, is shortest in 
K, fuller in Jerome, most copious in A, H, and Vet. Lat. 
Whilst in Jerome there is prefixed an exhortation to attend to 
what is about to be said, and lay it to heart, in the other MSS 
Tobit, starting from the actual situation, begins with an ad¬ 
monition to Tobias to attend to his father’s Burial and care 
suitably for his widowed mother. This admonition is all the 
more effective, and eo ipso shows itself to be an integral portion 
of the story, because shortly before the blind old man has 
had to listen to bitter reproaches which almost drove him to 
despair from the very wife whom he now so thoughtfully 
remembers. Natural, too, in like manner is the admonition, 
generalising as it were the fundamental thought of what pre¬ 
cedes, to be pious and to keep God’s commandments. The 
prospect of a happy life is held out as a reward for such 
conduct. 

The climax of the exhortation having thus been reached, the 
conclusion we expect is ‘ Remember these commandments, and 
suffer them not to be effaced from thy heart ! ’ Only x, how¬ 
ever, closes thus ; assuredly it represents the original rounded 
form. We cannot suppose any omission or shortening; for 
elsewhere x is much the more detailed and copious. 

The other texts have forcibly introduced into this rounded 
text manifold pieces of good advice : (1) Practise compassion, 
for this will give the best results ; (2) Live chastely and marry 
within your own people as the patriarchs did, for this brings 
great blessing in its train ; (3) Be not proud, above all not to 
any of your own people : pride hrings ruin ; (4) Give the hireling 
his wages; be well-bred in all your actions, and refrain from 
doing to others what would be unpleasing to yourself; (5) Be¬ 
ware of drunkenness; be compassionate; (6) Walk with the 
righteous and the wise. 

Jerome has a like number of separate counsels, but they 
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| are more concisely worded, and it is noteworthy that the advice 
to marry within one’s own kin is absent. 

Thus there has been a gradual interpolation of this 
apparently favourite chapter of the Book of Tobit. 
People liked to read how the old man instructs the 
youth. More and more words were put into his mouth, 
of the sort which the various redactors would like to 
impress upon the minds of readers. It is interesting to 
see that the Ahikar story also exhibits the same mixture 
of the epic and the didactic styles. Certain of the actual 
; words too in the rules of wisdom it contains echo those 
of Tobit. The following examples are among the most 
noticeable : — 


Ahiuar 

Story. 


My son, 
pour out thy 
| wine on the 
tombs of the 
I just, rather 
than drink it 
with wicked 
and base 
people. 


Vet. Lat. 


I Pour out 
j (funde) thy 
wine and thy 
bread on the 
tombs of the 
just, and give 
it (illud) not 
to sinners. 


Jerome. 


A and B. 


Place thy 1 Dispense 
wine and thy freely thy food 
bread upon at the burial 
ihe tomb of of the just; 
the just; but but give not 
eat and drink to sinners, 
not of it with 
sinners. 


The original meaning of this saving, which has refer¬ 
ence to libations at sepulchres, has gradually been 
toned down until at last what has come out of "it is an 
exhortation to prepare a funeral repast. Thus we can 
, clearly see that the counsels which by degrees found 
| their way into Tobit’s exhortation have in part at least 
been taken from the general oriental stock of quota¬ 
tions. On the other hand the accentuation of definite 
| Jewish precepts of morality is deliberate. The time, 
from which their introduction dates, loved to inculcate 
them at every possible opportunity. Apparently it had 
| every need to do so. 

The peculiar circumstance that the advice to marry 
j within one's kin is wanting in N and Jer. raises the 
! question, whether this element, upon which much weight 
is sought to be laid in the history itself, be original. 

There is the further fact that in ti 16 [a] Azariah reminds 
Tobias of it, although the admonition itself has not been pre¬ 
viously recorded in this form of the text. The verse in question 
must therefore have been introduced by way of correction from 
1 the other forms of the text. We are confirmed in this infer¬ 
ence when we observe that Jerome makes no mention at all 
of Azariah’s reminder. But as in the dialogue between Azariah 
and Tobias, he deviates much from the other MSS, his evidence 
would not be so weighty as it is if we did not read in the third 
Greek recension simply these words: ‘ Dost thou not remember 
all thy father’s commandments? ’ thus without express allusion 
! to the particular exhortation now in question. 

Further, the statement that Tobias is related to Raguel 
( disturbs the whole structure of the story. If Raguel would 
indeed become by the Mosaic law guilty of death should he give 
his daughter to any other than Tobias,—an assertion of the 
angel’s which in point of fact is not correct,—then it becomes 
inconceivable how the narrator could possibly have found any 
excuse for his having already previously betrothed her to seven 
suitors in succession. Sara herself, before abandoning herself 
to despair, must surely have had some thought of the one possi¬ 
bility of escape from her sad predicament—that, namely, of 
being married by the man whom the law required. Her prayer 
must have been that God should send her this deliverer. Nor 
is it possible that Tobit in receiving his daughter-in-law into his 
house, could have failed to recall the ties of kinship that united 
them. Raguel himself must have given thanks to God not 
merely ‘ for having had mercy upon two only children 1 ; lie 
would also have had every reason for pointing out how a faithful 
keeping of the law' had found its reward. 

Finally, the scene which above all others must determine as to 
the relationship betw’een the two families, that namely in which 
Tobias enters the house of Raguel, is not always rendered in 
the same way. According to one version of the story the two 
travellers first meet w ith Sara and are afterwards led by her to 
the house, and according to another they first find Raguel 
himself sitting at his house door, and are hospitably welcomed 
by him ; according to the one Tobit’s loss of sight is already 
known to those in Raguel’s house, whilst according to the other 
they first hear of it from the travellers. .Also, x shows a much 
[ greater interest than A and B in the relationship (cp 0 18 and 
7 10), although it does not contain the exhortation mentioned 
, above. The editor therefore, we may be quite certain, would 
j not have omitted it if he had found it lying before him. 

I This want of agreement shows clearly the smoothing 
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touches of later hands. It is plausible to conjecture 
that without all arriving at one and the same result 
they all sought to incorporate the discovery by Raguel 
and his family that their new arrival was their nearest 
kinsman. This addition, intended to exhibit in con¬ 
crete form by means of the story of Tobit the blessing 
which such marriages of kinsfolk bring, must have been 
made in a time which was trying to set aside this 
ancient Jewish custom. People ' turned away with 
haughty minds from the sons and the daughters of their 
own nation, nor took they wives from amongst them ' 
( 4 13 [A]). ‘ In pride—such was the teaching of this 

addition—lies destruction and much confusion.' On 
the other hand the progeny of those who are true to the 
customs of their forefathers ‘ inherits the land.' We 
see that political and religious hopes were believed to be 
affected by such deviations from traditional practice. 

If we take a comprehensive survey of the work that 
has been expended upon the Book of Tobit, so far as 

10 Summary can be j ud S ed from the extant forms of 
of foregoimr text ’ n ^ ecomes P^ a * n that the intro- 
diseus<dons° duction of certain episodes points to a 
heightening of the didactic character of 
the story, and to a desire to give it more and more the 
character of a family tale. In other respects, though 
the various MSS vary from each other in many ways, 
they never do so to such an extent that the course of 
events is changed. But copyists and translators seem 
to have treated their text with a good deal of arbitrari¬ 
ness ; they might almost be called redactors. They 
have fully exercised what they deemed their own pro¬ 
prietory rights in copy or translation. The various 
forms of text thus produced were again compared at a 
distinctly later period, and here and there we find un¬ 
mistakable attempts to harmonise them. It is therefore 
difficult to define in any brief formula the nature of 
their mutual relationship. We can do so, however, 
quite definitely so far as their attitude towards the Ahikar 
episode is concerned. 

II. Uninterpolated Text 

At this stage there arises at once the question 
whether the text to which the various extant MSS go 

n M bac k presents us with the original 
11. Not original. form of the Book of Tobu Jt f (he 

opinion of the present writer it does not. Various 
indications go to show that what it offers us is a redac¬ 
tion of a story previously fixed in writing. 

In the speech in which the angel makes himself known he 
declares the part he has taken in the events in the life of Tobit 
(12 t2 Jf.\ He it was who brought the memorial of his prayer 
before God ; who was by his side when he buried the dead ; 
likewise when he did not delay to rise up and leave his dinner 
in order to go and cover the ‘ dead ’ (sing, in x> pi. in A). The 
allusion to Tobit’s activity in burying the dead in the times of 
oppression caused by Sennacherib is abrupt; to say the least it 
stands in the wrong place, the events being enumerated in 
reverse order of their occurrence. It has the appearance of 
being an element that has been introduced at a late stage into 
the text with the effect in v. 13 of making ‘ the dead man ’ into 
‘ the dead ’ (pi.). . If this impression be correct, the originality 
of the introduction would then come into question. And in 
point of fact it is given as the hero’s own account of himself in 
the first person whilst everywhere else the book is written in the 
third person. At a very early date this difficulty was felt. 
Jerome and the Aramaic (ed. Neubauer) give the introduction 
In the third person. M. Plath indeed points to the similar 
change between the first and the third person in the Aramaic 
version of the story of Ahikar. In the latter case, however, 
it would seem as if we had to deal with an oversight or slip of 
the Chronicler rather than with a peculiarity of style. ‘ If the 
editor of the Book of. Acts, skilled in literature as he was, 
placed in immediate juxtaposition the we-passages and those 
written in the third person,’ his intention was that the impression 
of dependence on ancient sources which gives his narrative the 
stamp of authenticity might be left unimpaired. Thus M. 
Plath’s reference to Acts goes rather to prove the opposite of 
what is intended ; the inference is that here also as well as in the 
Book of Acts the manner in which the subject is presented 
enables us to discern the traces of a second hand. 

Again, the mention of the various Assyrian kings, and the 
references to the history of that period altogether are quite un¬ 
called for so far as the remainder of the narrative is concerned. 
Only at the very close of the narrative are similar allusions at 


all met with ; but here too the various versions do not agree 
( e.g., as to the ages of the persons). 

Once more, Tobit’s loss of sight is given as the sole reason for 
his impoverishment. After the return from the flight before 
Sennacherib Jie can afford to have a rich meal prepared ; thus 
his poverty is not the consequence of the confiscation of his 
goods by Sennacherib. 

Lastly, it is left wholly unexplained why it is that the neigh¬ 
bours say on the burial of the dead man at the feast of Pentecost 
that Tobit * was no more afraid to be put to death for this matter.’ 
No mention has previously been made that the Jew referred to 
had been slain by King Sacherdonos. The corpse is lying in the 
market place ; but the Jews put to death by Sennacherib are 
not, it need hardly be said, left lying in the middle of the town ; 
they are thrown outside the walls of Nineveh. The saying of 
the neighbours just cited, therefore, being irreconcilable with 
the narrative, itself, and presupposing impossible conditions, 
cannot be original. If not original, ihe things to which it 
alludes, the Sennacherib story, are also brought into question. 

We shall be safe, therefore, in excluding from the 
original text of the Book of Tobit, both this Sennacberib- 
story and the reference to the burials of the dead. 
What we have here is simply a later reduplication of one 
and the same motive—viz., that of the burial of the dead 
man—just as in the story of Esther the feast is redupli¬ 
cated. In Esther the object is to interweave the Mordecai 
episodes by means of which the book read at the Purim 
festival was brought into harmony with the spirit of the 
age ; we may well suppose a similar motive to have 
been at work in the case of the Book of Tobit. Preiss 1 
has placed its date in the middle of the second century 
A. D. , that is to say, immediately after the suppression 
of the Jewish revolt, and the annihilation of all their 
national hopes. If now we endeavour to represent to 
ourselves what it was that the redactor of the original 
text of the book of Tobit (possibly written in Hebrew) 
aimed at and has accomplished we shall arrive at some 
such conclusion as the following :— 

The story, such as the redactor found it already 
reduced to writing, as an edifying tale of family life, 
12 How WaS ^ d dlc Ass y rian times. The 
redacted redactor shows himself to be, for his time, 
a man possessed of a certain degree of 
historical knowledge. He was acquainted with the 
almost legendary story of Sennacherib's fruitless ex¬ 
pedition against Judah ; and this he blended with the 
story of Tobit, perhaps after having first put it into a 
Greek dress. With the adoption of so free a treatment 
is explained also the stylistic character of the Greek text, 
which led Noldeke to maintain its originality. 2 The 
redactor had along with his contemporaries passed 
through the bitter experiences of the suppression of the 
Jewish revolt against Rome. It had been a life-and- 
death struggle. ‘ In this conflict of races, that ended 
in 135 with the complete subjugation of the Jews, the 
fields were strown with dead bodies ; nay (as Graetz has 
it) “ the whole Jewish nation lay like one huge corpse on 
the gory fields of its native land " and in Media alone 
was peace any more to be found’ (Preiss). These 
ghastly experiences were introduced by the redactor into 
an old tale of family life. He threw them back into the 
Assyrian time ; and thus the old book with its limited 
horizon, with its personages who arc ‘ no heroes in 
deeds, but heroes in suffering’ (M. Plath) was adapted 
to the times for which he wrote. 

Tobit who, braving the wrath of the king, buries the 
slaughtered brethren, thus receives a touch of the heroic valour 
of the fighters of Bar Kochba’s time ; but, at the same lime, by 
his resignation and by his quiet patience and persistent hopeful¬ 
ness he could also become a conspicuous example to the Jews of 
those days, disheartened as they were by the failure of their 
effort to shake off the Roman yoke. As they read the new 
introduction to the old book, their hearts were captivated by 
this bold kindred spirit, to be guided by him forthwith along the 
only road on which they could possibly find healing for their 
grievous wounds. Perhaps therefore it was psychologically a 
very skilful touch on the part of the redactor to introduce this 
man at the outset as speaking in propria ftersotia. Possibly he 
allowed himself here to be guided by his own feeling. In any 
case his intervention has impaired the compactness of the older 
narrative. 


1 ‘Zum Buche Tobit ’ \wZWT , 1885, pp. 24^ 

2 MB BA , 1879, PP- 
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The introduction of passages from general history into ' 
such a tale as this, dealing with events so domestic and | 
private, strikes us as out of place ; we instinctively feel , 
that here some extraneous element has been imported 
into an already completed unity, that we have to do 
with the w ork of some editor, that a local and temporary 
interest is at work which has no universality in its 
appeal. 

Our account of the redactor’s interference with the 
older narrative is not yet finished. In 1220 the angel, 
when taking his departure, bids Tobit commit to writing 
all that has happened. The reader notes that the 
matter is exhausted, and what he expects next to hear 
is that Raphael’s command has been carried out. 
Perhaps afterwards the deaths of Tobit and Anna might 
have been added, and the removal of Tobias into Media, 
—a removal that considered in itself seems quite natural 
when we remember that his wife's relations live in 
Ecbatana and are possessors of great wealth which Sara 
and her husband are destined one day to inherit. But 
instead of any such natural conclusion as this we have 
in the first instance a thanksgiving prayer of Tobit’s, of 
which we are told in A and B that it was put into 
writing by Tobit himself. The Syriac version has the 
same prayer in a shorter form. The other versions, 
however, make Tobit’s discourse rise to a climax in an 
apocalyptic prophecy of the upbuilding of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. According to this discourse God’s tabernacle 
in Jerusalem is for the present destroyed, and thus the 
city taken away from the nation and from its God. 

Tobit appears of course to speak from his own proper 
standpoint, which has in view the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem by Nebuchadrezzar. It need hardly be said, 
however, that in reality the prophecy relates to the time 
of the author. Now it might not be impossible to think 
of the oppression of Jerusalem by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
The glowing colours, however, with which the rebuild¬ 
ing of the holy city is depicted suggest a period when a 
speedy natural restoration of the city and its worship 
was hardly to be expected. At such a period, when it 
is plainly seen that self-help is of no avail, men cling 
to the hope of some miraculous intervention. 1 leavenly 
powers shall build up Jerusalem { 13 16) ‘with sapphires, 
and emeralds, and precious stones, her walls and towers 
and battlements with pure gold ; and her streets shall 
be paved with beryl and carbuncle and stones of Ophir. ’ 

A joyful expectation of this sort takes us beyond the 
times of the Maccabees. And as the opening of the 
book most probably emanates from one who had lived 
through the struggles of the second century A. D. it will 
be to him that we ought most probably to attribute not 
only the placing of the story in a similar historical 
background, but also the introduction into it of those 
ardent wishes and hopes regarding the future which at 
the time of writing were stirring his own heart. By this 
supposition we are best able to understand on the one 
hand the interest shown in events in the far East in the 
introduction, and on the other in the rebuilding of Jeru¬ 
salem and the restoration of its worship at the close. 
For a contemporary of the Maccabrean struggles 
Palestine alone would have come into consideration. 

The interest felt at one and the same time in the far 
East and in the city of Jerusalem finally reaches pointed 
expression in the parting speech of Tobit to his son 
{chap. 14 ). ‘For a time’ Jerusalem shall be desolate 
and God’s worship be suspended there. During this 
period ‘ in Media there shall rather be peace for a 
season.’ But at last the fulness of time shall be ac¬ 
complished, the Jews shall be restored, and the gentiles 
turn from their idolatries. Jerusalem shall rise in glory 
and with her the house of God, ‘ but not like unto the 
first.’ This prophecy clearly refers to the last times. 
The temple, which is to be built anew, will not be the 
production of human hands, but in contrast to the 
first will be God's own workmanship. Jerusalem will 
be the splendid city of the latter days, the heavenly 


Jerusalem, the temple of God's glorious building, not to 
be likened to any building of former times, not even to 
that of a Herod. It is therefore a mistake to attempt 
to determine from this passage the historical standpoint 
of the writer as if he had lived sometime within the 
period between the post-exilic building of Zerubbabel 
and the work of Herod (so Schiirer in 1 644). 

Rather are all temples of former times brought into 
contrast with this splendid structure destined to be 
raised in the end of the ages. The writer of this 
prophecy discloses himself by his simultaneous interest 
in the far East and in the West. A characteristic note is 
that he takes pains to make out the events of the future 
as fulfilment of prophetic prediction. We can perceive 
from this how important the time in which he lived must 
have been for the text of our prophetical books. In par¬ 
ticular we must attribute to it a large share in the 
enlargement by way of commentary of our book of 
Jeremiah, the Hebrew text of which is much more 
copious than that of the Greek translation. 1 

This peculiar method, of filling out the ancient story 
with the prophecies, hopes, and interests of a later time, 
strikes the reader just as much as does the introduction 
of universal history into a tale of family life. The 
mixture of styles resulting from this combination is 
neither elegant nor pleasing. Beautiful or attractive it 
can have been only to an age which found reflected in it 
its own expectations and wishes. Here once more we 
come to the conclusion that a redactor has been at work 
whose inherent weaknesses escaped notice for but a 
short time. The moment the interest which has dictated 
the procedure relaxes, we inevitably perceive the violence 
it has done to the ancient story by the improbabilities 
which it has forced upon it. 

III. Conjectural Reconstruction 

If we pursue our inquiry as to the original form of 
_ the book of Tobit which lay before the 

1 . econ- redactor and was operated on by him, we 
s rue ion. £ nc j t ^ e stor y to somewhat as 

follows : — 

In Nineveh there lives a pious man, Tobit by name,: his wife 
is Anna, and his son Tobias. He is one of the Jewish exiles. 
On a certain occasion, at Pentecost, just before sitting down to 
meat, he sends out his son to invite any needy one from among his 
brethren. Tobias returns with the news that a Jew who has been 
strangled is lying dead in the market-place. Tobit buries the 
body, and as incidental to this loses his eyesight. He thus be¬ 
comes dependent on his wife ; on one occasion a misunderstand¬ 
ing arises between them and she casts his alms and his righteous 
deeds in his teeth. Deeply stirred, he falls into great sadness 
and prays for death. In Ecbatana, Sara the daughter of Raguel 
is cherishing the same wish. An evil spirit, Asmodeus, has 
slain seven successive husbands of hers on the wedding-night. 
H er father’s maidservants reproach her with having herself put 
her husbands to death. In answer to the prayers of Tobit and 
Sara God sends forth the angel Raphael to cure lohit of his 
blindness, and bring about a union between Tobias and Sara and 
thus deliver the virgin wife from the evil spirit. 

Such, in brief outline, is the scheme of the story ; the 
scene is laid at Nineveh and Ecbatana, and the theme is 
the deliverance from undeserved misfortune of two 
families living in these two places. The solution is 
brought about by the direct intervention of God and 
Raphael, the powers of the celestial world. 

The occurrences in Nineveh are related at some length, but 
only one scene is devoted to the story of Sara. At Nineveh we 
are first of all introduced to the pious, benevolent Tobit. His 
benevolence leads him to show an act of mercy to a dead man 
and this act of mercy in turn becomes the cause of misfortune 
to himself. The development of this scene indicates that Tobit’s 
misfortune is wholly undeserved. A pious man such as this—so 
the reader is given to understand from the very beginning— 
cannot possibly remain unhappy, if there is a righteous God. 

In the second scene we see how poverty comes on the back of 
misfortune. Tobit’s wife becomes dependent for her own and 
her husband’s support upon the kindness of aliens. And, strange 
to say! to the benevolent Tobit who now finds himself jn the 
same position as those whom he has so often formerly befriended 
there never occurs the thought of any possibility that his former 
kindnesses may now be requited to himself and to hb house. 
In the end Tobit, a fter the misunderstanding with his wife, 

1 C'p Erbt, Jcrcmia und seine Zcit, 1902, and see Jekemiah 

ii., § 21. 
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finds himself completely isolated. Where is he to look for either 
comfort or support? . The good deed which has been the 
outward occasion of his misfortune is cast in his teeth. Must 
he remain an innocent sufferer throughout all the rest of his life? 
llis prayer is the answer to either question ; it is thus of vital 
importance for the course of the narrative. Forsaken by men, 
Tobit turns to God from whom alone comfort and help can 
come. He prays that death may come to his rescue. We are 
deeply moved by the spectacle of the aged sufferer. Any other 
man would have prayed for recovery. Thus our feelings are 
kept in tension. In what way will God intervene? 

The composition of the two scenes at Nineveh can 
almost be characterised as faultless. We are greatly 
moved as we see this pious man brought to misfortune 
by an act of kindness. In the train of the original 
calamity comes poverty. It is the indirect cause of a 
misunderstanding between Tobit and his loyal wife. A 
venial fault leaves the old man absolutely friendless ; it 
instantly brings its own punishment, but at the same 
time drives him into the arms of Him who alone can 
help. For the time being we are reassured, and free to 
turn our attention to the other scene of action. 

Sara scourges her maids, whether with reason or without, we 
are not told, nor does it matter. Her maids know how to 
avenge themselves on her passionate temper. They reproach 
her with her undeserved misfortune. Misfortune, scorn, and 
open contempt; we are touched by the maiden’s fate. She 
would fain lay down life's burden; another proof of her 
passionate nature. The aged man bears his troubles quietly ; 
only when they pass the limits of endurance does he pray to 
God to take away his life. For a moment Sara thinks of 
ending her troubles with her own hand; but it is only for a 
moment ‘ she is too good a daughter; she remembers her 
father. In the one case, Tobit’s difference with his wife throws 
him into the arms of God ; in the other case, the same effect is 
wrought by the daughter’s reflection on what would be the 
sorrow of her father. 

The narrator relieves the fatiguing similarity of the 
two scenes by contrasting the motives. Sara’s prayer 
is framed after the same model as Tobit’s : invocation 
and adoration ; petition for deliverance from distress. 
Whilst, however, the prayer of the old man moves 
quietly towards its climax, Sara’s emotion is manifest 
throughout. Thus her prayer is much more concrete. 
She had just been on the verge of suicide, and now she 
implores God to let her die. But again the image of 
her father rises before her eyes. The love of life breaks 
in once more upon this passionate nature, the secret, 
unuttered wish that God may help her in some other 
way. 

T hus the narrator has still further prepared us for 
the divine intervention. The scene that follows is laid 
in heaven—God sends down Raphael to deliver the two 
petitioners out of their distress. The reader at once 
perceives how the business is to end. Our story is no 
drama that gradually unfolds itself before the eyes of 
the spectator ; the various personages henceforth lose 
their dramatic interest, for we know what the end must 
be. All that remains still unknown is merely the 
working out of the details. With disclosure of the 
final issue the question is at the same time started as to 
how God will bring it about. To this the reader is 
intended to give his undivided attention. God’s 
wisdom has to show itself in the skill with which the 
result is effected ; from this point onward the story will 
be an illustration of the wisdom of divine providence. 
And the illustration being so naive, our interest in it is 
but small. The art of the narrator, which we were 
able to admire in the opening chapters, seems to leave 
him. This, however, is only because he has attempted 
too ambitious a task and not kept within the bounds of 
his limited abilities. He laboriously seeks to keep up 
our interest by a succession of minor artifices. 

Tobit sets his house in order before his death to 
which he is looking forward. At Rages in Media he 
has deposited a sum of money with Gabael, and 
Tobias must go and fetch it. We are not now able to 
say whether this element figured in the original form of 
the Book of Tobit. In the present text we have word 
of it as early as in 1 14. To Rages the way lies through 
Ecbatana ; we are thus able to divine that God is about 


to make use of the journey of Tobias for fulfilment of 
his plans. But we must have patience. 

First the father has to give wise instructions to his son ; they 
are, he may well believe, the last words he will ever speak to 
Tobias. We for our part know that Tobit is to be rendered 
happy once more by this journey, and thus, touched by the 
old man s love, we are tided over the delay in the action. 
Next, the father provides for the safety of Ins son as best he 
can : he chooses for him the most trustworthy travelling com¬ 
panion he can find. Again the narrator discloses too much, 
lhe companion is no other than Azaria, the angel Raphael in 
human shape. It is touching to read how strictly Tobit 
examines the stranger, so strictly that he has almost to apologise 
for his zeal. With our minds fixed on the blind father and his 
affectionate solicitude, we again forget that we are being detained. 
At last an agreement is come to, even in the matter of wages. 
A start can be made at last. The father gives his blessing, and 
wishes that the angel of God may go with his son. We smile 
to ourselves, knowing that the father’s prayer is already fulfilled. 
With the narrator, the religious interest, that of showing his 
readers how God guides the destinies of men beyond all human 
thinking, predominates over the aesthetic interest which should 
have taught him not to relieve the tension prematurely. At the 
parting, there are tears ; the blind old man has faith in God 
and remains calm, but not so the mother, whose one thought 
is that her only child is leaving, and when she reflects that some 
sacrifice has to be made if the money is to be recovered, she 
deems the present one too great; ‘ We have enough to live on.’ 
Has the narrator forgotten that Tobit is reduced to poverty? 
Or is it his intention to touch us still more deeply by putting 
into Anna’s mouth the sentiment that she would rather go on 
with her present life of care and toil, if only her dear son might 
stay at home? Tobit attempts to divert his wife from her 
sorrow by ‘gently trying to excite her pity for hitnself; thine 
eyes shall see him! He himself is blind : even should lie 
survive till his son’s return, still he will not see him!’ 
(M. ITath). 

We see how the author’s main endeavour is to keep 
up the reader’s interest by touching his heart. He 
tries to reach his audience where it is most susceptible *, 
it is one of the artifices he employs to maintain the life 
of a narrative which has lost the element of suspense. 

The departure in its various scenes—the decision, 
the parting instructions, the choice of a companion, the 
farewell—occurs in Nineveh. The next scenes, describ¬ 
ing the journey, naturally are laid in a variety of places ; 
the most important are the encampment by the 'Tigris, 
and the stay at RagueTs house, so important that the 
original object of the journey, the recovery of the money 
entrusted to Gabael at Rages, becomes a mere episode, 
appended to the scene in Ecbatana. We know before¬ 
hand the real providential purpose of the journey, and 
thus are not surprised at the turn it takes. But that in 
the end the angel, not Tobias, should fetch the money, 
seems a small but charming variation : * things fall out 
quite differently from what we imagine’ (M. Hath). 

Before going to sleep one night young Tobias bathes 
in the Tigris. A fish leaps out upon him and snaps at 
his foot. A and B have aggravated the natural situation, 
in order to make the story as marvellous as possible. 
With them the fish threatens to swallow the youth. 
And yet, at the angel’s bidding, he is forthwith able to 
seize hold of it and to cast it on the bank so that there 
is no real danger. At Raphael’s request he takes with 
him the heart, the liver, and the gall of the fish. The 
pair continue their journey and draw near to Media, 
the true goal predetermined by God. 

The decisive stay at the house of Raguel is led up to 
by two preparatory scenes—conversations between the 
angel and Tobias in the course of their journey—and is 
followed by two others relating to the recovery of the 
money from Gabael, and the arrival of the latter at 
Ecbatana. The two dialogues, on the borders of 
Media, before Ecbatana is reached, are intended to 
shorten the long story of the journey and to relieve the 
reader. Again the artist deprives us of all the pleasure 
of suspense by elaborately describing beforehand every¬ 
thing that is going to happen. 

Tobias himself gives occasion for this before Media is 
entered (so x; A and B less effectively have substituted 
Ecbatana) by his question as to the object in carrying with 
them the heart, gall, and liver of the fish they had killed on the 
evening of their first day’s journey. When we learn that an 
evil spirit can be driven away by the fumes of this liver and 
heart, we at once perceive exactly how it is that Sara is to be 
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delivered. All that remains in doubt is as to whether Tobias 
will make up his mind to marry her, and whether Raguel is 
going to give him his daughter in marriage. That the son, 
however, should not think at once of his blind father when he 
hears that with the gall the malady Tobit is suffering from can 
be cured, astonishes us, especially when we see later how 
mindful Tobias is of his father : ‘ My father counts the days ! ’ 
are the words with which he sends the angel to Gabael. Nor 
does he linger with his parents-in-law an hour beyond the exact 
time he had promised. Clearly the narrator took no special 
interest in the characterisation of his various ^ personages; his 
main interest is in exhibiting and proving the wise governance of 
God : 4 God rules supreme and rules all things well' is his 
central theme. 

The way having been prepared by an explanation of 
the healing virtues of the various parts of the fish, the 
angel proceeds to disclose his plans. They are now 
before the gates of Ecbatana (A and B again read, 
wrongly, Rages). Their next lodging-place is to be 
Raguel’s house. He has but one child, a daughter, 
who is fair and wise. Azaria will speak to her father 
that she may be given in marriage to Tobias. The 
wedding will be held after the return from Rages. 

Afterwards things turn out differently from what had 
been thought.’) 

To Tobias, more than to any other, does the right of inheritance 
belong. This proposition, which douhtless originally simply 
meant that Tobias, the son of a poor but pious father, was the 
husband chosen for the girl by the wise counsel of God ( 4 she is 
appointed unto thee from the beginning,’ 6 is) was only at a later 
date thought out in the manner of commentary to the effect 
that the two were nearly related, and their marriage as near 
relations would be well-pleasing to God and to the Jewish 
nation. 

Had Tobias known nothing of Sara’s misfortune, he 
would now have consented on the spot. As it is, he 
pleads that, being the only son of his parents, he dare 
not lightly risk his life. In itself considered the plan 
which the angel unfolds is not to be rejected. 

He is already strongly prepossessed in favour of it. The 
young man’s love for his parents is most touching. He thinks 
only of their sorrow, and does not fear the evil spirit except 
on their account. That Sara’s story should be known even in 
Nineveh, presupposes a lively intercourse between the two 
places. And such there may have been, not only in the 
narrator’s own time but also in former days; we must not fall 
into the error of underestimating the trade of antiquity. 

To repel his scruples, the angel reminds the youth of 
his father’s injunctions. Unquestionably his reference 
at present is to the one injunction which bade him 
marry a woman of his own kindred. Originally, 
perhaps, no such reminiscence may have stood in this 
place. 

Or possibly, as is also supported by tradition, the reference 
may have been simply to the father’s injunctions generally. In 
that case we shall perhaps have to think of some such precepts 
as those in x : i They who practise sincerity, shall be blessed in 
their works ; and to all that work righteousness, God shall give 
good counsel.’ In this case the angel will have seen an act of 
righteousness in the deliverance of Sara. To the present writer 
this explanation seems the best. 

The argument brought forward by the angel consti¬ 
tutes the main point to which the whole dialogue leads 
up ; the means exist, by which the evil spirit can be 
driven away. 

Once more we get a description of the virtue that lies in the 
heart and liver of the fish. The narrator tries to make it 
interesting by giving Tobias at the same time precise directions 
as to the manner in which the remedy is to be applied. Tobias 
now changes his mind ; he is in love with Sara, or, we should 
say, he finds the proposed marriage with the fair and wise 
daughter of the rich man most acceptable. Such sentiments to 
the ancient conception furnish foundation enough for a happy 
union. 

The second scene before the stay at Ecbatana represents 
a dialogue of persuasion, the first one of instruction. 
Judged from our aesthetic standpoint the whole of the 
preliminary scene ought to have been given in the form 
of a single dialogue of persuasion. The narrator’s 
tendency is to break up the action into as many scenes 
as possible. In the diseussion as to the derivation of 
the material, we shall have to keep this consideration 
in mind (§ 16). 

There is no agreement in the rendering of the principal 
scene, that at Ecbatana, Ail that can be clearly seen 


from the varying versions of it is the emphasis that is 
everywhere laid on Raguel’s hospitality. In the end 
ihe betrothal comes about as planned by the angel. 

Here again, according to A and B, which may reproduce the 
oldest reading, Azaria takes the most important part, inasmuch 
as it is he who communicates to Raguel the wish of young 
Tobias. In x> where, exceptionally, in these scenes the relation¬ 
ship between Sara and Tobias is particularly dwelt upon, 
Raguel overhears the young man talking to the angel about the 
marriage, and is at once captivated by the idea. 

A marriage contract is drawn up in writing. There¬ 
upon Edna prepares the bridal chamber for her 
daughter. Again tears are shed ; the intention is to 
move the heart of the reader; there is something 
pathetie about the lot of the maid who has already 
buried seven spouses. The effect of the scene, however, 
has been destroyed from the outset as we already know 
of the impending happy issue. In the bridal chamber 
Tobias, at last, makes use of the angel’s prescription. 
The fumes put the demon to flight. That he should 
be fettered by the angel in Upper Egypt is something 
we were not prepared for. From all we have been 
told so far, we should have expected the mere fumiga¬ 
tion to suffice for complete deliverance from the evil 
spirit. T he prayer the young man now offers is specially 
Jewish. In arrangement it resembles those previously 
recorded. 

Meanwhile Raguel is digging a grave for his daughter’s 
betrothed. The bridal is to be in secret ; the unhappy 
man dreads his neighbours’ evil tongues. This pro¬ 
ceeding shows that Sara’s latest betrothal does not differ 
in any way from those which preceded it. No relation¬ 
ship, therefore, between the couple is presupposed. 
For the rest, we are at a loss to understand the feelings 
of the actors now before us who with cold hearts dig 
graves out of fear of their neighbours, who send a 
maidservant quickly into the bridal chamber to see 
whether the grave shall be needed ; nor yet the feelings 
of the readers who felt edified by the prayer of thanks¬ 
giving offered immediately afterwards by the digger of 
the grave. Instead of a funeral there is now a wedding. 
In the end it is the angel who has to collect the money 
for the happy bridegroom. Gabael himself comes to 
Ecbatana to the wedding. It is probable that N has 
here the more original text ; in A and B the phraseology 
is so curt as to be almost unintelligible. 

Gradually the story draws to an end. Two scenes 
prepare for the close. Again the narrator keeps his 
readers waiting. He takes us first to Nineveh. The 
old people are awaiting their son’s return in vain. 
Whilst Tobit is patiently resigned, the mother in her 
anguish spends her nights in weeping and her days in 
watching the road along which her son had passed. 
At Ecbatana, on the other hand, the son amid all his 
happiness has not forgotten his lonely parents. Vainly 
does the hospitable Raguel press him to tarry. Amid 
the blessings of his new relations Tobias takes his 
departure along with his wife and the angel. After he 
has given his blessing, the father reminds his daughter 
of her duty to her parents-in-law. The mother, on the 
other hand, urges her son-in-law to be kind to his wife. 

Shortly before Nineveh is reached the angel once 
more takes the part of a faithful adviser ; again, he 
gives instructions to Tobias how to heal his blind father. 
In a touching way the narrator brings before our eyes 
the helplessness of the blind old man before he is healed. 
The cure accomplished, Tobit praises God, and to the 
great astonishment of the neighbours, himself goes out 
to bring his daughter-in-law home. A seven days’ 
wedding follows. At this point, now that the angel 
has brought Tobias safely back, rescued his wife, re¬ 
covered his money, and healed his father, his task seems 
done, and we expect him to take his leave. But first 
he must carry out his role as travelling companion to 
the end. As trusty guide he must receive his wages. 
Tobias proposes to share equally with him the wealth 
he has acquired. Now at last the angel reveals to them 
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14. History 
of story: 
time of 
greatest 
vogue. 


his true nature. In a long discourse which, as M. 
Plath has observed, recalls the style of the psalms and of 
Sirach, he makes himself known after declaring that he 
had been a witness to the burial of the dead. They 
are bidden praise God and commit everything to writ¬ 
ing. ‘After the angel’s command to write in a book 
all the things that have happened, what we expect to 
read is : And they wrote everything down, and here is 
the book’ (M. Plath). 

(a) On a survey of the book and its history, it be¬ 
comes clear in the first place that it must 
have greatly interested the reading world. 

This is shown by the varying MSS. 
Each individual possessor, copyist, and 
translator has by the introduction of 
certain turns and small alterations which 
commended themselves to him, given expression to his 
sympathy with the lot of those pious people who are the 
subjects of our story. 

(b) Next we are carried back to a time in which this 
material was read with peculiar eagerness ; the time, 
namely, about 150 A. n. The failure of the Jewish 
rebellion presented a temptation to abandon Jewish 
peculiarities and the ancient manner of life altogether. 
It was at this time that the pious exhortations of Tobit 
were amplified, and the duty of cohesiveness was insisted 
upon since pride towards one’s own brethren brings only 
confusion. Quite recently these days of woe had been 
made to throw their dark shadows on the very pages of 
the book. Tobit the faithful Jew of the unhappy 
Assyrian days, the pious sufferer in evil times, was the 
man to speak an earnest word to those of the Jews who 
had escaped the oppression of the revolt. At the same 
time he eould also give them a word of comfort, by 
telling them about the Jerusalem of the final future. In 
such manner was the original form of the book modified 
so as to adapt it to the needs of the time. 

(r) The original form must at one time have had a 
separate existence—perhaps in a collection of legends, 
since it represents a complete story, artfully constructed. 

IV. Ultimate Sources 

The form of a book depends on three iactors : the 
character of the material, the personality of him who 
™ , gives it shape, and the wants of him 

15. lenaency wh ^ There must have been a 

of final 


redactor. 


public to welcome it if we find here a 


melting story, with characters doomed 
to suffer and to bear, to whom angels from heaven are 
familiar beings, whose lives are spent in prayer and 
pious contemplations. The readers rejoiee over those 
who are compassionate, but only heaven can reward 
them. The story is not written for the rich but for the 
poor. These do not undertake long journeys ; but they 
like to hear about them. They know well what anxiety 
a son’s journey can cause to a father and mother. 
To be sure, everyone has heard of people who have 
travelled ; these will be welcome as companions should 
necessity for travelling arise. Such things as these are 
not the staple in stories that circulate among traders and 
merchants. In those stay-at-home circles there is belief 
in magical medicaments such as are supposed to be 
found in foreign lands. In the great rivers of distant 
lands swim fish whose heart and liver can exorcise 
evil spirits, whose gall can heal blindness (ep § 6). 
Such readers are at the same time rigorously exacting, 
Each marriage has to be preceded by a written con¬ 
tract ; money is not handed over without a document. 
A reading publie of this sort could have been found in 
Palestine, but in Egypt, as also in Babylonia, the Jews 
were doubtless, for the most part, engaged in trade. 
Moreover, the knowledge of the regions of Mesopotamia 
is by no means exact, and we read that the evil spirit is 
chained in Upper Egypt. Only a writer living sufficiently 
far off could think of that country as the battlefield for 
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contending spirits. Yet the men address their wives as 
'sister,' in the Egyptian manner. Thus the flourishing 
period of Palestinian history under the rule of the 
Ptolemies about 300 b.c. , and the influence they 
wielded, must have previously made itself felt. The 
year 200 b.c., therefore, may be suggested as the 
approximate date of the original form of our book. 

In the analysis given above (§13) allusion has already 
been made to the tendencies shown by the individual 
who gave its final shape to the material before him. 
He is fond of breaking up the story into short separate 
scenes, of sharp contrasts, of elaborating particular 
scenes. Let us now try, on the basis of these observa¬ 
tions, to ascertain what was the nature of his work upon 
the material handed down to him, and so to obtain 
approximately some idea of the story as it was when he 
found it. 

First of all then, our attention is claimed by the 
artistic composition of the opening of the story. A 

16 His work P°P ular ^ e S encl does not deal in so 
complicated a manner with two separate 
scenes of action. The artful parallel composition of the 
scenes in Nineveh and in Ecbatana is the narrator’s own 
work. The elaborate parting scenes in which we see 
the old man giving wise advice, the young man looking 
out for a travelling companion, the anxious father, the 
weeping mother, cannot be imagined otherwise than as 
a narrative definitely fixed in writing ; it is impossible 
to regard it as a tale popularly handed down by word 
of mouth. The dialogues between the two travellers 
are also highly artificial compositions. The waiting 
parents as contrasted with Raguel hospitably pressing 
his guests to tarry, seem also to have been introduced 
by the narrator. There remain, accordingly, only the 
following elements (which perhaps, however, might be 
still further reduced) to be noted as appertaining to the 
material upon which the narrator has operated. (1) 
The burial of a dead body, and the blinding of a head 
of a family; (2) impoverishment, so that the blind man’s 
wife has to work for their living; (3) a son, accom¬ 
panied by a stranger, makes a journey to recover money; 
(4) on the way they have an adventure with important 
consequences ; (5) a marriage with a rich heiress, whose 
lot has been made intolerable by the jealousy of an evil 
spirit who will not suffer her husbands to live; (6) the 
healing of the blind father ; (7) the stranger declines to 
accept the acknowledgement offered to him (half of the 
entire estate) in order at last to disclose himself to be an 
angel who has been a witness of the burial of the dead. 

Since the appearance of Simroek’s work Der gute 
Gerhard und die dankbaren Todten (Bonn, 1856) 
zealous efforts have continuously been 


17. Basis in 
folklore. 


made to trace back the raw material of 
the Book of Tobit to a widely-spread 
story of the gratitude of a departed spirit, of which 
several versions are collected by Simroek. A similar 
Armenian story has also been unearthed (originally 
published by A. v. Haxthausen in his Tran skaukasia t 
Leipsic, 1333^, and recently again by M. Plath). In 
dealing with the question whether the story of Tobit 
goes back to a tale of this sort, we have to bear in mind 
that all the kindred stories hitherto brought forward, 
whether from Germany, Holland, France, Italy, Den¬ 
mark, or Armenia, have in every case passed through a 
long development. They have been current in many 
lands, and been told in many tongues. 

The Armenian tale knows nothing of the father of the 
hero. The hero pays the dead man’s debts with a view 
18 Armenian to anc * ^ na ^y himself re¬ 


form of tale. 


duced to poverty. Here the impoverish¬ 


ment is not so well accounted for as in 
the Book of Tobit. Just as in our tale the Armenian hero 
also wins a rich but unfortunate heiress in marriage. 
He is aided in this by a man who afterwards makes 
himself known as the spirit of the dead man whom he 
had buried. To him, too, half of the estate is assigned; 
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but, full of gratitude, he declines to accept the gift. 
Here, plainly, the tale is essentially simpler. There is 
no journey. This last feature may have been intro¬ 
duced by preference in places where people liked to hear 
about such journeys into foreign countries. Elsewhere 
this feature of the story came to be forgotten. In the 
Armenian tale the inner connection of the parts is not 
so close ; oral tradition is not so strict about details as 
one who writes down his stories. The spirit fights with 
his sword against a serpent that on the wedding-night 
comes out of the bride’s mouth and seeks to kill the 
bridegroom. The serpent, we may safely take it, re¬ 
presents an evil being. A reminiscence of a similar 
struggle is found also in the Book of Tobit ; Raphael 
binds the evil spirit. We are therefore led to the con¬ 
clusion that two variations can be shown ; in the one the 
hero wins the bride by eonlliet with an evil spirit, in the 
other it is by a magical charm. The interest in magical 
effects was particularly strong among the Babylonian 
Jews. 1 Possibly the tale may have acquired this feature 
in the course of its journey westwards from the regions 
of the Euphrates. A third variation, of a specially 
Jewish character, tells of the hero’s effective prayer on 
the night after his wedding. This variation, the most 
important from the Jewish point of view , has not been 
able to supplant the other two in the Book of Tobit. 
In the Armenian tale the blind father is forgotten. 
Popular tradition has thought only of the hero, whilst 
in the Book of Tobit the narrator who, we might almost 
say, is constantly occupied w ith the endeavour to find a 
motive for each separate incident in the narrative, has 
endeavoured also to account for the father’s loss of 
sight ; possibly it was he who gave to the story the turn 
by which the father w ho buries the dead man is made to 
become blind. In that case we must suppose him to 
have attributed the meritorious work of burial to the 
old man. The son it is, indeed, who obtains the 
reward, but the old man recovers his sight, and, accord¬ 
ing to a truly Jewish notion, is rewarded in his son. 
An important element may have been lost in transit—the 
payment of the dead man’s debts. But M. Plath is 
right in pointing out that the Jews, who were painfully 
punctilious about such things, may have found them¬ 
selves unable to take any special interest in this feature 
of the story. Thus the Jewish narrator may willingly 
have dropped the point, seeking instead to explain the 
hero’s impoverishment in another way—namely, as 
caused by his loss of sight. 

The stories collected by Simrock have one more 
feature in common : the hero runs the risk of losing his 
iq Peat a neu b T -' von vv ife- She is restored to him 
ea ure ^ a j<j G f t j ie S pj r jp W hat we have 
common , . , , 

to all here is simply a favourite method of 

amplifying stories by repetition of the 
same motive. People listened with such interest to the 
story of the manner in which a wife was won, that they 
were eager to hear it again and again. Hence the 
hero has to be in danger of nearly losing his w ife ; by 
some one — often a previous suitor, or several of them 
(here we find the circumstance still preserved that the 
maid had many suitors)—the attempt is made to kill 
the hero, drown, wound, burn him. Frequently it is 
only at the crisis of these perils that the grateful deceased 
is brought into action, and helps in restoring the lost 
wife to the hero by whom she has previously been won 
single-handed. To the first successful effort to w’in the 
maid there was added another, and it was sought to make 
the repetition attractive by introducing variations. In 
doing so, no hesitation was felt in omitting the spirit’s 
share in the exploit if this was thought desirable. The 
inlluence of Christianity also occasionally makes itself 
felt. 

In one form of the story the rebuilding of a ruined church of 
St. Nicholas takes the place of pious burial of the dead. The 


1 See Jiidisch-Babylonische Zaubertexte, ed. Stiibe (Halle? 
1895). 
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saint afterwards plays the pari usually assigned to the helpful 
spirit. 

In many forms of these stories the aged father of the 
hero is retained, only he does not come so much to the 
front as in the Book of Tobit. It is he who sends the 
son forth on a journey. 

Also the trait which represents the old man as blind 
and recovering his sight by the skill of the departed 
spirit, occurs in one of the stories. W’e may con¬ 
jecture this point to have been a characteristic one 
in the old story. As the adventures of the son were 
added, the father easily fell more and more into the 
background ; the same interest was no longer felt in his 
fortunes, he became a secondary character, until he 
finally disappeared altogether in many variants of the 
tale. In Tobit the development has tended in precisely 
the opposite direction. The wife reduced to toiling for 
strangers is also a favourite figure in these stories ; only 
it is the wife of the hero, often represented as reduced 
to poverty in winning Iter. 

Finally, the spirit of the departed does not always 
appear in human shape ; some of the stories introduce 
him as a mere ghost. In one of them 'a vast figure’ 
supports the hero, in another a tiny, wrinkled mannikin, 
in a third a bird, in a fourth a raven, in a fifth a swan, 
in a sixth a talking wolf. In the Book of Tobit the 
rescuer appears in human shape ; there are traces, 
however, which might seem to indicate that an animal- 
form appeared in one of the variations. 

A dog follows the youth on his journey to and fro—in a 
meaningless way, one might almost say. Surely it would be 
exaggeration at least to call this, as M. Plath does, ‘a charming 
touch of naive miniature-painting.’ We should at least expect- 
on the homeward journey, that the dog would go before and 
make known the travellers’ return. It was only in a late redac¬ 
tion that this natural expectation was gratified (so Syr. and 
Jer.). Now, just as in the account of the maiden’s rescue from 
the evil spirit traces are to he found of an older tradition, it is 
possible that here also we have a trace of the same sort. The 
dog which accompanies the hero when he starts may have been in 
one of the variations of the tale the spirit of the dead man. In 
another, which has a more historical air, there survives only 
a feeble recollection of this feature, to which afterwards increased 
importance came once more to be attached. 


If we choose to lay stress on the fact that the demon 
bears the name of Asmodeus, which comes from the 
Persian Aeshma daeva, w e might find further confirmation 
of the conjecture just offered when it is rellected that w ith 
the Persians a certain power over evil spirits was assigned 
to the dog. Thus we get four variations in the story of 
the winning of the maiden, somewhat as follows :— 

(«) The myth of the fight of a radiant heavenly being 
with a demon (ep on Persian soil the Sraosha's combat 
against Aeshma daeva); (b) the story of a dog as a 
faithful protector and travelling-companion (cp the wolf 
in Simrock); (c) the story of the magic remedy against 
the impure spirit; (J) the edifying tale of the pious prayer 
on the wedding-night. Cp Zoroastrianism, § 22. 

We shall therefore have to attribute to the Tobit 
legend a foreign origin. Nor shall we be going too far 


20. Foreign 


if we suppose that abroad numerous 
. . variations were already atloat. In the 
origin. s torv as it spreads by word of month, the 
separate features get displaced ; many are forgotten, 
new things are added. One idea, however, is firmly 
held : the idea, namely, that to have pity on the un¬ 
buried dead is a meritorious work ; it is sure of its 
reward ; the buried one is grateful. The history of the 
Book of Tobit shows us how even in remote times the 
nations learned from each other, and how they worked 
up the material they had thus acquired, each in its own 
way. The Jew ish nation also, which we are erroneously 
in the habit of regarding as so exclusive, takes up a 
foreign legend, goes on repeating it until it has got it 
into fixed oral form, in order next to pass it on to some 
story-writer who is able to shape it into an edifying 
household tale, capable, in subsequent adaptations 
suited to the requirements of each successive time, of 
ministering comfort to many succeeding generations. 
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TOCHEN 

The most important modern commentaries are those of Ilgen, 
Die Geschichte Toby's nack drey versckiedenen Originalen, dent 
Griechisclten, dem Lateinischen des Hier - 
21 . Literature, onymus und einetn Sy rise hen, etc., 1800; 

Fritzsche in KGH, 1853 ; Wace in Speaker's 
Comm., 1888; and Zockler in KGH , 1891. On the Ahikar 
story see the literature cited under Achiachakus, especially 
The Story 0/ Ahikar from the Syriac , Arabic , Armenian, 
Ethiopic , Greek , and Slavonic Versions, by F. C. Conybeare, 
J. Rendel Harris, and Agnes Smith Lewis. Nestle, review of 
The Story of Ahikar, Exp. T 10 [1899] 276 f, and ‘ Zum Buche 
Tobit,’ Septnagintastudien , 2 [1899] 22 \ J. Rendel Harris, 

* The Double Text of Tobit,’ Amer. J. Theol. , July 1899, PP* 
541-554; Moulton, ‘The Iranian Background of Tobit,' Exp. T, 
March 1900, pp. 257*260. W. E. 

TOCHEN ()ph ; Gokka [B], -xx&n [A], €N0€K€M 
[ = Tl |T?] and iex 0 e/v\. perhaps a doublet, [L]), a village 
in Judah assigned to Simeon (§ 10), 1 Ch. 432. It corre¬ 
sponds to the Ether of [( Josh. 19 7, which is probably a 
corruption of Athach ( q.v .). 

In Jpsh. (l.c.) <! 3 R inserts BaXya. (var. in cursives Baaic, 6aa\) — 
i.e., Tochen,—before icBep — i.e., Ether. Bennett (SHOT, 
‘Josh.,’ Heb.) follows ©1 5 , but the insertion must be due to a 
later correction, pp is perhaps a corruption of -jny* See 
Athach. 

TOGARMAH (nD")?R Gen. 10 3 [P], elsewhere 
HDTpP: Oopyapa [BQZ? S > 1 EL], Bepyapa [B in Ezek. 3 Sfi; but 
Baipyapa. in 27 14 ; Q in Ezek. and A everywhere except 1 Ch. 

1 6 doppap ]; Thogormah in Gen., elsewhere Thogorma, I Ash. 
tugarmd). 

Togarmah appears in Gen. 10 3 1 Ch. 16 as third son 
of Goiner, son of Japheth ; also (as Heth-Togarmah) in 
Ezek. 27 14 as a people trading with Tyre in horses and 
mules, and in 386 as representing the far north, and 
forming part, with Gomer, of the army of Gog. Josephus 
thought of the Phrygians, who were famous for their 
horses (Horn. 11 . 3 185) ; the Armenians, however, in 
later times claimed Haik the son of Thorgom for their 
ancestor. The name has been identified by Delitzseh 
and Hal£vy independently with Tel-garimmu, a city 
(mentioned by Sargon and Sennacherib) situated on 
the border of Tabali (see Tubal). That l (8) had be¬ 
come o in the document from which P drew, surprises 
Schrader (KA T( 2 ) 85), nor can we blame him. The 
truth probably is that here, as elsewhere in Gen. 10 , 
corruption and reconstruction are jointly the causes of 
the present form of the Table of Nations. ‘ Gomer ’ is 
one of the current corruptions of ‘ Jerahmeel ’; Ashkenaz 
is a combination of Asshur and Kenaz ; Riphath is a 
corruption of Zarephath (the southern Zarephath), and 
Togarmah represents either Gomer simply or Beth-gomer 
( = Beth-jerahmeel). This throws light on Ezek. 27 14 
38 6. See Cril. Bib. 

See Del. Par. 246; Cahoer Bib.-Lex. 906; Hal. R EJ 33 13; 
Lag. Armenische Studien, § 865. T. K. C. 

TOHU (’inn), b. Zuph, a name in the genealogy of 
Samuel (1 S. 1 1, 0 ok€ [B], 0 ooy [A], 0 ooe [L]). cor¬ 
responding to Nahatii (Jini; KAfNAG [B], k.na0 [A], 
NAA 0 [L] 1 ndhdth [Pesh.]) in 1 Ch. 626 [n], and to 
To ah (iTin; 0 € | 6 = iTn [B], Gooye [A], naaG [L]; 
idhu [Pesh.]; Thoha [Vg.] as in Sam.) in v. 34 [19]. 
The second of these forms (nru) may have arisen out of nnn 
by a scribe’s error. But this is not certain, for Nahath, 
in Gen. 8613, is the son of Re'uel = Jerahmeel (Che.). 
Most (e.g., Klost., Dr., Bit., Ki.) adopt the form Tohu ; 
but, on the assumption that Zuph is really an Ephraimite 
place-name, some prefer pin or nnri (cp We. ProlA 4 ) 
220 ; Marq. Fund. 12, and see Tahath, Ephraim, 
§ I 2 )* 

[The subject, though small, is intricate, and the correct reading 
of the text can only be decided as a part of a larger inquiry, 
which includes the question whether Samuel was not really of 
a Jerahmeelite family, belonging perhaps to Benjamite territory 
in the Negeb. Textual criticism, too, has to be practised com¬ 
prehensively. Cp Ramathaim-zophim.—t. k. c.l 

TO I (Wl Goyoy or 0 ooy[B], Gaei [AL], 2S.89 /)» 
or tou (Wn. 0 coA [BN], 0 ooy [A], 0 oAa [L] ; Pul, 
king of the men of Antioch [Pesh. ], 1 Ch. I89/.), king of 
Hamath, who sent his son Joram (or, as Ch., Hadoram) 
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to ‘salute’ David (i.e., to recognise his suzerainty) and 
to offer presents of silver, gold, and bronze, after David’s 
victory over Hadad-ezer. If the text is correct, Toi’s 
Hamath cannot be the great Syrian city of Hamath, 
whose king was too powerful to mind David, and indeed 
was not one of David's neighbours, but a second Hamath, 
on the \V. of Zobah, which formed a state on the same 
minute scale as Maacah ( = Geshur). So Winckler (GI 
2209 f. ). More probably, however, both here and 
wherever a Hamath is spoken of as on the border of 
Israel, nen (MT Hamath) should be nii'D (Maacath). 

It is, to say the least, uncertain which of the two Maacahs is 
intended here (see Maacah). The Hadad-ezer defeated by 
David may have been king of Zarephath (not Zobah). In 
this case ‘ Maacah ’ may be another name for the territory of 
Rehoboth (q.v.), and »yp wih perhaps be a corrupt form of 
Talmai (q.v.). Cp, however, Driver and Budde [SPOT] 
on 2 S., l.c. T. K. C. 

TOKHATH (nnpPl, kr<f), 2 Ch. 34 22 ; see Tikvatii. 

TOLA (IfVin, etoA& [BADFL]), b. I’uah, b. Dodo, 
an Issacharite, a deliverer of Israel, who dwelt, and 
finally was buried, at Shamir in ‘ mount Ephraim’ (Judg. 
10 1 f.)\ the name also occurs with Puvah, Job (or 
Jashub), and Shimron as a clan-name of Issachar (Gen. 
4613: GcoAan [E]; Nu.2623 1 Ch. 7 1 f: BoAagk. 
0 oAe. GooAaci [B]; cp Tolaite, Xu, l.c., 0 ooAa[ 6 ]i 
[BAEL]). On these 'minor judges’ in general, see 
Judges, § 9; and on the difficulties arising out of (1) 
the designation 'son of Dodo,’ (2) the description of 
Tola’s home as in Alt. Ephraim, and (3) the reading 
tcapie (or Kaprje) in eight minuscules which are, with 
one exception, without the reference to Issachar, see 
Issachar, §§ 2, 7 ; lastly, on the coincidence between 
Tola, 'crimson worm, cochineal,' and Puah (njor), a 
plant from which a red dye was obtained, see Moore, 
fudges, 273 (ep NAMES, § 68). All these questions are 
still open. 

The problems may seem small; but they are not insignificant. 
To understand ‘Tola’ we must revise our notions respecting 
Abimelech, Jair, and Jephthah, between whom ‘Tola, b. Puah, 
b. Dodo’ is introduced. In reality the three former heroes all 
belong to the Jerahmeelite Negeb, Abimelech to Cusham (see 
Shechem), Jair and Jephthah to ‘ lr-gil'ad ’ or ‘ Ir-jerahme’el.’ 1 
The personal names too have suffered change ; here the alteration 
was to a great extent caused by the wearing down of the old names 
in the mouth of the people. ‘ Abimelech,’ which, superficially 
regarded, appears to mean ‘the heaven-god is father,’ maybe 
a modification of ‘ Arfib-Jerahmeel ’; ‘Jair’ of ‘Jether,’ ‘Jeph¬ 
thah’ of ‘Naphtoah.’ 2 On the analogy of these and similar 
restorations, we are methodically bound to read thus in Judg. 10 1, 
‘ Eshtaol, b. Ephrath, b. Dodi, h. Jerahmeel, a Zarhite ; he dwelt 
in Shamir (q.v.) in the highlands of Jerahmeel.’ The least 
ohvious of these restorations is VlNnCN (Eshtaol) for ykffl (Tola). 
The emendation, which is at any rate plausible, is suggested by 
the combination of Zerah and Shatil in Nu. 20 13 (Gen. 40 10). 
Eshtaol — i.e ., virtually Shaul — is, in fact, a N. Arabian clan-name 
of the Negeb ; 3 indeed, in 1 Ch. 2 53 the Eslitaolitesare expressly 
connected with Kirjath-jearim — i.e. (as one can now see), Kirjath- 
jerahmeel. Kapie or xaprje should, according to sound method, 
represent rpp (Kareah or Korah), and this is probably the ex¬ 
pansion of a fragment of Jerahmeel, which came to be adopted as 
the name of one of the Jerahmeelite clans. That Sbemer is a 
N. Arabian clan-name could easily be shown at length, but is 
plain enough from the combination of names in 2CI1. 2426(2 K. 
12 2i). That there is a southern Ephraim ( = Jerahmeel) has 
been repeatedly maintained by the present writer (cp AIicah, i). 
As to the historical kernel of Judg. 10 1 f, it is enough to remark 
that, though genuine historical evidence is wanting, it is at any 
rate probable that king Saul was not the first member of the Saul- 
clan to strike an effective hlow for Israel, and that the earliest 
achievements of this clan were not in Benjamin but in the N <geb. 

The same emendation (mt f° r “ir2'2’') should possibly be 
made in Judg. 615 (see Crit. Bib.). T. K. C. 


1 ‘Kainon’ in Judg. 10 5 might come from ‘ Mahanaim ’ (cp 

Kamon), but also from ‘Jerahmeel’ (which is moreover the 
probable original of ‘ Mahanaim ’ and * Karnaim ’). -1783 in 

127 can hardly in the present state of inquiry be regarded other¬ 
wise than as a corruption of «yy. There seems to the 
present writer to he evidence of a southern Gilead (another name 
for Jerahmeel ?). 

2 Or, vice versa , Naphtoah (cp Naphtuhim) is a modification 
of Jiphtah ; cp Nathan and Ethan. 

3 ‘ Eshtaol ’ is probably a modification of the clan-name Shaul; 
the t is a transition-consonant— i.e., it facilitates the transition 
from one articulation to another (cp Kon., Lehrg. 2 1, p. 472). 
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TOLAD 

TOLAD oVin), i Ch. 429 ; in Josh. 15 30 Eltolad. 

TOLBANES (toABanhc [BA]), 1 Esd. 9 25 = Ezra 
10 24, Telem. 

TOLL (HTO, Ezra 4 20 ; iT-tfp, Ezra 4 13 7 24). See 
Taxation, § 7 n. ; cp Trade, § 83 (/) (2). 

TOLMAN (toAman [A]), 1 Esd. 5 28 RV = Ezra2 4 2, 
Talmon. 


TOMBS. 1 As already observed (see Dead, § i, 
col. 1041), the regular practice of the Hebrews was to 
_ .. . bury their dead, the instances in which 
8 they burned them being exceptional and 
conceptions. ext ' aordn , ary -> The explanation is to 
be sought in the idea that the human soul remained 
even after death in some kind of connection with the 
body ; in the case of unburied persons, as long as the 
body found no resting-place, the soul also had none. 
The spirits of such departed ones wander restlessly 
about, and even in the world of the dead, in Sheol, 
must hide themselves in holes and corners (Ezek. 3223 
Is. 1115, etc.). 

These views being held, one would expect to find the 
Hebrews not only attaching great importance to burial 
but also giving special care to making their tombs as 
splendid and artistic as possible. It was by similar 
views, in point of fact, that the Egyptians were led not 
only to preserve—one might almost say, for ever—the 
bodies of their dead by embalming them, but also to 
build magnificent resting-places for them, dwellings 
resembling those of the living, and furnished with every¬ 
thing in which the soul when in life took most delight. 
Thus it w r as in the construction and adornment of its 
tombs that the art of Egypt found its most welcome 
tasks and the widest field for its development. With 
the Israelites, however, the case was quite different. 
With them, apart from cases where Greek or Roman 
influences interfered, the places of sepulture were always 
of the simplest description, without any resort to the 
arts of the painter or the sculptor. The cause of this 
is, naturally, to be sought in the first instance in the 
Hebrews’ notorious deficiency in artistic endowment ; 
in none of the fine arts did they ever make any im¬ 
portant contribution of their own. Cp Colours, § 1. 
In the present case, however, we ought probably to 
take account also of the operation of a religious motive 
which prevented the Israelites, while borrowing from 
the Phoenicians in other respects, to imitate them in the 
architectural beauty and monumental grandeur of their 
tombs. The religion of Yah we from the outset set 
itself against every kind of worship of the dead with the 
utmost emphasis. 

However we may explain it, the fact is undeniable that 
Yahwism had at times to contend with a very strong inclination 
towards this form of worship. This could not fail to have its 
influence on the outward form given to places of burial. Every¬ 
thing that was fitted to promote worship of the dead in any form 
must have been antipathetic to Yahwism. And as the worship 
of the dead on the one hand led directly to the sumptuous 
adornment of the places where they lay, so on the other hand 
beauty and luxury displayed in these could not fail to promote 
that form of worship. 


It was entirely in accordance with the spirit of 
Yahw'isin that the graves of the dead—though with all 
reverent piety towards the dead, and notwithstanding 
the existence of the view stated above—were kept as 
plain and simple as possible. 

The whole of Palestine is rich in ancient burying- 
placcs. It w'ould be natural, therefore, to expect full 
_ ~ , . and accurate information as to the 

2. Subterranean ancie]U Hebrew practice. This ex- 
sepulcbres. pectation, however, is not fulfilled ; 
those w-hich are known to us are far from having been 
sufficiently examined with respect to their origin and 


1 [For the various Hebrew and Greek terms, see below, § 9.] 

2 [Recent investigations at Gezer seem to show that crema¬ 
tion was regular among the earliest inhabitants of that district 
at least. But it is impossible to speak more decidedly until the 
excavations are completed ; see PEFQ , 1902, pp. 347 ff.\ 
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date, so that we are often unable (for example) to 
distinguish Christian from Jewish tombs. It lies indeed 
in the very nature of the case that there should be 
difficulty in dating these ; by reason of their very 
simplicity they show no very characteristic architectural 
forms by which their period could be fixed, and 
inscriptions, too, are almost wholly wanting. It is not 
possible therefore to describe the sepulchral styles of the 
various ages in the order of successive periods,—in 
other words to sketch the development and history of 
this department of art. We must rest content with 
describing the ancient sepulchres still extant, classifying 
them according to the differences they show and deduc¬ 
ing from these the characteristic features of this class 
of structure in the Hebrew domain. 

The first generalisation which presents itself is that 
they are all of them rock-tombs, that is to’say, hewn 
out of the living rock. Nowhere do we find any trace 
of built sepulchres. Of tombs above the level of the 
ground — mausoleums in w r hich the sarcophagus was 
placed—no trace has reached us from ancient times nor 
do we hear of any such, any more than we hear of 
sarcophagi or coffins. With the Phoenicians, also, 
tombs above the surface are the exception, not the rule; 
but they are frequent in Syria in the Hellenistic period 
(cp, for example, the sepulchral towers of Palmyra). 
In so far as tombs above the surface occur in Palestine 
at all, they belong to the Hellenistic period ; and even 
then the characteristic examples of this type of 
sepulchre are not buildings, but are hewn out of the 
solid rock. The same holds good of the subterranean 
tombs. Nor does the OT contain any hint of built 
sepulchres though this has often l>cen supposed. 1 This 
is connected w ith the physical character of the country; 
the soft limestone of the mountains of Palestine pre¬ 
sented many natural caverns which in the early period 
were used in the first instance as burial-places (see 
below). In particular, it was easily wrought, so that 
the excavation of vaults and chambers in it presented 
no difficulty too great for the technical skill of the 
Israelites to overcome. 

There are indeed in Palestine (as already indicated) 
some examples of tombs above the surface. The best 
known are those of the Valley of Kedron ; the so-called 
Tomb of Absalom and the Pyramid of Zacharias. 
These two, however, show r quite clearly in their ornamen¬ 
tation the influence of Greek and late-Egyptian art ; 
moreover, they too have been carved out of the living 
rock, and their arrangement is so analogous to that 
of the subterranean tombs as to make it quite clear 
that it has been copied from these. 

A solitary exception would seem to be the so-called monolith 
of Siloam which, according lo the unanimous judgment of 
archaeologists, dates hack to the pre-exilic period ; but this 
great rock ‘die’of 6.10 metres in length, 5.60 in breadth, and 
about 4 in height is also cut out of the living rock. It bears 
evidence of Egyptian influence, but on the other hand there is 
no trace of the Greek style. Perrot and Chipiez, however {Hist, 
of Art in Juti. 1 275^), question for weighty reasons whether 
this monument really was originally and from the first intended 
as a tomb; more probably its purpose was formerly quite 
different (perhaps to serve as site for an altar) and the burial 
chambers and niches within must have been excavated later. 


3. Phoenician 
models. 


The model which served for the Hebrew’ tomb was 
unmistakably the Phoenician not the Egyptain type, 
alike as regards single sepulchres and 
collective groups. Here also a leading 
characteristic of Phoenician architecture 
comes clearly into the foreground (cp Phoenicia, § 8): 
the great part which is assigned to the perpendicular 
rock-w’all. The individual tombs as well as the larger 
burial places were hewn by preference in steep rock- 
faces where nature offered these. For this purpose 
ready use was made of the walls of the caverns which 
are of such frequent occurrence in Palestine and w hich 
already furnish natural sepulchres (see below). Thus 
for example the hollow’ under the Haram of Hebron— 


1 On Job 3 15, see below, § 9 [5]. 
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which has not as yet been explored with any detail—is 
a cave sepulchre. The finest example of a system of 
rock-hewn sepulchres of the type indicated is supplied 
by Petra, the 4 City of Tombs. ’ There can be seen the 
most magnificent tombs, series upon series, with 
sumptuous portals, hewn at almost inaccessible heights 
in the perpendicular wall. These tombs, it is true, 
belong all of them to the later period, but thus they 
bear witness merely to the persistent survival of the 
practice. If no natural rock wall was available, then 
such a wall was artificially made by excavating from 
the surface downwards in a rocky bed a rectangular 
space with perpendicular walls. A quite characteristic 
example of this kind of burying-plaee is to be seen in 
the so-called 4 Sepulchres of the Kings ’ at Jerusalem 
(fig. i), though these also belong to the later period 
(ist cent. A.D. ). Here we find a great enclosure 
(28 x 25.3 metres) excavated to a depth of 8 metres in 
the solid rock, and reached from the surface by a wide 
stair. The portal to the place of graves properly so- 
called, is on the western wall (see below). 

On the other hand, no example has yet been found 
in Palestine of the shaft-tombs (tombs reached by a 
narrow perpendicular shaft), 1 so frequently met with in 
Egypt and so characteristic for this branch of architec¬ 
ture there. Yet it does not follow, of course, that this 
type of tomb was wholly unknown in Palestine in the 
olden time. 

As regards the form of sepulchre proper in Palestine, 
the Phoenician type is closely followed. The extant 
p examples fall into four classes : (1) Pigeon- 

f*t b bo ^ e tonibs ’ usua ^) r called kokim , 2 rect¬ 
angular recesses driven into the wall at right 
angles to the face, and measuring about 5-6 ft. in length 
by ii ft. in breadth and depth. Into these the body 
was thrust lengthways. (2) Sunken tombs which like 



troughs hewn out of the perpendicular rock-wall, i. 1 , ft. 
wide and of the length of the body, some 2A ft. above 
the level of the floor. These also are invariably arched. 
They thus represent a combination of the shelf tomb 
with the sunken tomb : a shelf tomb is hewn into the 
rock-wall and in this shelf a sunken tomb or mould 
like a coffin is hollowed out. 

The observed departures from these four types are 
unimportant and in no case alter the fundamental type 
but relate principally to the measurements. In the 
kokim double resting-places are met with, that is to say, 
kokim of twice the ordinary width in which two bodies 
eould be laid side by side ; down the middle runs a 
little channel-like hollow about a handbreadth wide 
separating the two resting-places (see fig. 1) ; there are 
instances also of double benches for the reception of 
two bodies, though these are of rarer occurrence (see 
fig. 1 h). 

In the trough-tomb class an interesting peculiarity is seen in 
a tomb near Haifa. Here the trough-toinbs are not, as is 
usually the case, like shelf-tombs hewn out lengthways along 
the wall, hut like kokim, at right angles to its surface. In this 
case also double tombs occur corresponding to the double kokim 
mentioned above ; a narrow slit nearly 1 foot wide separates the 
individual resting-places. Each pair of these is connected 
breadthways by a semicircular arch. 


The tombs just described were not simply hewn out 
of the rock without further preparation. Even when it 
5 Form of WaS ^ Ut ° ne & rave *° r a sin S' e person 

sepulchral that was in c l uestion - 11 was not the 
h practice to excavate in the rock-surface a 

and groups hollow like the S raves we use 5 P rc ~ 
* ference a little subterranean chamber was 

made, and the grave was made in the 
floor or in the wall as the ease might be. At first sight 
we might feel inclined to connect this general preference 
for subterranean sepulchral chambers with the original 
custom of using caves for purposes of burial. There 
was yet another element, however, whieh contributed to 
this result, namely the desire to keep the dead members 
of a family, or clan, still united even in the grave. In 
such a sepulchral chamber many graves of all the 
different kinds eould easily be brought together. Subse¬ 
quent stages were the adding of a second chamber to 
the first, or several chambers might be connected by 
passages, or great subterranean constructions made. 
Thus the plaees of burial fall into three distinct classes : 
(1) simple chambers for one body only whieh is buried 
in a sunken tomb in the floor. These burial chambers 
are frequently unclosed. (2) Single chambers with 
several graves of the different sorts mentioned, particu¬ 
larly kokim and shelf tombs. (3) Larger complexes 
embracing several chambers. Examples of all three 
classes are numerous in Palestine. To the first class, 
that of single chambers with only one grave, belong 


Fig. i. —Plan of the tombs of the kings. 

our modern graves were hewn out on the upper surface 
of the rock and closed with a flat stone. (3) Shelf 
tombs, that is to say benches or shelves on which the 
bodies were laid. These shelves either ran at a height 
of about 2 ft. round one or more walls of a sepulchral 
chamber, or else were hewn lengthways as niches in the 
rock wall (about ft. square, and of the length 
required for the body) ; in the latter case they were as 
a rule provided with an arch above. (4) Trough tombs, 

1 [Two examples of the shaft-type, however, have been found 
at Tell ej-Judeitleh. A cylindrical shaft over 2 metres deep is 
hollowed in the rock, and at the bottom a small doorway leads 
to an irregular chamber about 1.80 metres by 1.50 (Bliss and 
Macalister, PEFExcavations, 1898-1900, p. 199./C (1902J.] 

[ 2 With the post-biblical C' 0)3 (Dalman CZH 3 ), are connected 
the pniJ and pnC3 of Nabatean and Palmyrene inscr. respec¬ 
tively ; ultimately the word seems to come from the Ass. 
kimtthhu. For a discussion of other Nabatean terms, see De 
Vogn6. ‘Notes d’£pigraphie arameenne,’ 1175^, /. As. 
(exlrait), 1896.] 



many of the tombs on the southern slope of the Valley 
of Hinnom. In agreement with the purpose they serve, 
these chambers are for the most part rather small. 
Amongst these, on the side of the Hill of Evil Counsel, 

| are also some belonging to the seeond class : single 
chambers with several graves. For a fuller account of 
I these see Tobler {op. cit. ,§ n below). Very instructive 
' examples of the third class of larger complexes are 
found in the so-ealled Sepulchres of the Kings and of 
the Judges in Jerusalem. Both examples indeed are of 
I late date, but the Hellenistic influence (so far as it 
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appears at all) is shown only in the ornamentation, 
particularly in the portal, not in the arrangement of the 
complex as a whole. The Sepulchres of the Kings 
display best'the-quite regular type. From the porch 
with a portal in Greek style a quite low narrow passage 
which was closed bv a disk of stone leads into the 
approximately cubical antechamber which has no graves. 
Opening out of this on three sides are the three 
sepulchral chambers proper—also approximately cubical, 
with shelf and shaft tombs. Each of these chambers 
has a side-chamber also ; of these two (fig. i g) are at 
a lower level and partly go under the principal chamber 
—plainly on account of the configuration of the site. 



This difference of level in the various chambers is the 
characteristic feature of the sepulchres of the Judges. 
These (see fig. 2) are on two different levels and, besides, 
in the upper sepulchral chamber, above the graves on 
the ground level at a height of about 3 ft. from the 
surface, there is a second set of chambers and graves. 

A complete departure from this regularity is shown in a very 
interesting way hv the so-called Sepulchres of the Propheis on 
the Mount of Olives, which hitherto are quite unique among 1 
the tombs of Palestine. They belong to the ancient—that is to 
say, at least pre-( irecian—period, and exhibit no trace of 
Hellenistic influence. Their original feature (see fig. 3) is that 
instead of various chambers of square or rectangular plan 
opening into each other, two semicircular passages round a 
rotunda are hewn out of the rock, and connected with one ! 
another and with the rotunda by means of ray-like passages 
radiating from the rotunda. In the wall of the outermost 
passage are 27 koklm arranged in ray-fashion, hewn out of the 
sol ill rock. Connected with this passage moreover are two side- 
chambers, also with koklm. 

The principal difference between single tombs and 
family sepulchres is to be sought not so much in com- 

6 A e of P arrit * ve s * ze (f° r uven ^ le single tomb 
* f can have its antechamber, etc., as well as 

ese orms. c j lani ] 3er proper) as rather in the 
number and description of the separate resting-places. 
So far as we are at present in a position to judge, the 
single tombs (/.**., tombs with room for one or at most 
two occupants) have either shelf or trough tombs, and 
according to the pretty generally accepted opinion of 
Tobler, Mommert, and others, such tombs are to be 
regarded as ancient Jewish. On the other hand, 
according to the same authorities the single burying- 
place with grave hollowed in the ground is not to be 
dated earlier than the beginning of the Christian era, 
Xo instances are known of sepulchral chambers with 
only one or two koklm. This is easily accounted for : 
the use of this description of tomb, which demanded the 
smallest amount of space, was only desirable or necessary 
where the problem was to provide a relatively large 
number of resting-places within the same sepulchre. In 
tlie case of a single tomb even the smallest sepulchral i 
chamber was always able to furnish room for a trough ; 
or shelf tomb (or alternatively a sunken torn!)). Koklm 1 
are thus peculiar to family sepulchres, which in other 
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respects have the same characteristics as single graves. 
The sunken tomb is also, in the case of family burying- 
places for the most part regarded as a sign of a relatively' 
late date. Until, however, all the known tombs shall 
have been systematically examined, this question ought 
not to be regarded as definitely settled. So also the 
other questions as to the age of the shelf-, niche-, and 
shaft-tomb, and the frequency of their occurrence 
respectively at the different periods remain open. 

Of one form only, namely of the koklm, can it be 
definitely affirmed that it was already extensively in use 
in the older period, as we can also say that the single 
chambers (mentioned above under § 5 [2]) are shown by 
the excavations to be, properly speaking, the oldest, and 
at all times the most usual type of tomb among the 
Israelites. These koklm placed at right angles to the 
wall surface, take up least room and permit the intro¬ 
duction of a large number of bodies into one chamber. 

This arrangement appears as that most commonly in use in 
the Mishna also, where it alone is mentioned and precise regula¬ 
tions are laid down as to its size and the like (Bdbd Bathrd , Gs). 
The sepulchral chamber (■"Hyp, nie'drdJi , see Caves) has to be 
4 cubits in breadth and 6 in length ; the entrance is to be on the 
short side ; the other short side is to have two koklm , each of 
the longer sides three, making eight in all. It need not, however, 
cause any surprise to discover that the sepulchres which have 
been explored do not accurately answer these prescriptions (the 
nearest approach to them is found in a tomb at ed-I)u\vcimeh 
and another on the Hill of Evil Counsel) ; practical necessities 
were stronger than prescriptions, and, in particular, the number 
of resting-places in each tomb greatly varies. In reality no rule 
is observable, but complete freedom prevails, as in the instances 
already cited. 


That we may safely assume for the older period the 
employment of large complexes is made evident by the 
fact that the kings of Judah had two great burial-places 
of this description. In the first and oldest of these were 
buried the kings down to Hezekiah’s time ; Manasseh 
appears to have prepared a new sepulchre of the Kings 
(2 K. 1 18). We may safely suppose these tombs to 
have been of great extent, yet simpler than those of 
later date, and without much elaboration of ornament. 

Xot each separate resting-place was closed, but only 
the entrance to the sepulchral chamber. The sunken 

7. Protection tombs , on , * he ° f the 

f . were doubtless as a rule covered with 

0 om s. a fj nt stonej ] )llt t j ie koklm on the other 
hand were often left open. At the same time there was 
no special difficulty in this case also in closing the 
entrance with a stone, and this may frequently have 
been done. In the case of bench tombs, however, 
shutting up was impossible, for there the body, 
enveloped only in grave-clothes — coffins were not usual 
— was simply laid upon the shelf. AH the more care¬ 
fully therefore in these circumstances must the sepul¬ 
chral chambers have been closed and protected again? t 
the entrance of wild beasts. The passages to these 
chambers are therefore for the most part very low and 
narrow, so that in entering one has to creep rather than 
walk. Even in the case of great sepulchres with fine 
large porches, as for example in the Sepulchre of the 
Kings (see fig. 1), the accesses are of this narrow sort. 
The external opening in such cases was closed either by 
a regular stone door turning on hinges, or-— the more 
frequent case— bv a round stone disk which could be 
rolled and placed before the entrance. Such a disk 
closed for example the entrance to the Sepulchres of the 
Kings and is still preserved. For this purpose, naturally, 
large and heavy stones were employed, such as one man 
alone could hardly move (cp Mt. 276 o: ‘he rolled a 
great stone’). In order to ensure against slipping, 
another large stone, and doubtless also an underpin 
was frequently placed against the stone that properly 
constituted the door (ZDPl', 1878, pp. 11 f. 14 ; 
1890, p. 177). 

Such a method of closing served to guard the tomb 
against the ravages of wild beasts, but not against 
human visitants. This last protection, however, was 
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quite as necessary as the other. For nothing was so 
much dreaded as the desecration of the tomb by wilful 
violators—a dread which is easily explained from what 
has been said above (§ i). And yet, it was not mere 
plundering of the graves, which often contained things 
of more or less value, or yet injury to the bodies or 
their disturbance (Jer. 81 2 K. 23 i 6 ) or even the total 
destruction of the tomb, that was feared. For the 
Hebrews it was already a great and wicked outrage if a 
corpse not belonging to it was laid in a grave, the dead 
body of one who did not belong to the family. Against 
such desecration at human hands full protection was 
certainly difficult. In some eases it was possible to hew 
out the sepulchre at an inaccessible height on the steep 
rock wall (Is. 22 16). But generally speaking it was 
found necessary to rely simply on the power of established 
custom which condemned any such wickedness in 
the strongest possible way. In another direction 
protection was sought by means of an inscription 
invoking the severest curses on any who should disturb 
the repose of the sleeper or introduce a strange body 
into the grave. 1 

With the Phoenicians it was a frequent custom to 
mark the site of a subterrhnean tomb by the erection of 
o a memorial above ground. Various 

very mteresting Phoenician monuments 
of the kind are still extant. On the other hand we have 
none that date from Old Hebrew times, and nowhere in 
the OT is any such practice indicated. The custom 
existed indeed of piling a heap of stones over the body 
in cases where it had been simply covered with earth ; 
the purpose of this, however, was merely to protect 
from wild beasts (cp 2 S. IS 17). The pillar in the Valley 
of Kedron which Absalom raised for himself in his life¬ 
time to keep his name in remembrance (2 S. 18 18) was 
not strictly speaking a monument but rather a pillar 
(massPbdh) having a religious purpose. 2 The memorial 
also at the grave of the anonymous prophet spoken of 
in 2 K. 23 17 may also have the same meaning. That 
the Hebrews at a later date adopted foreign customs in 
this respect also is shown by what we read of the 
magnificent mausoleum of the Maccabees at Modin 
(1 Macc. 1327 jJ .). See Modin, § 3. 

Hitherto little account has been taken of the notices 
of the subject contained in the OT. These also 

TVhl* 1 * cave us c l u i te i n the dark as to the form 
1 tea.l ftn d description of the sepulchres of the 

aata ‘ Hebrews. 

[The following Hebrew and Greek terms require 
mention :— 

1. kcber, "Op, EV ‘grave,’ the commonest term, Gen.*234, 

etc. (Is. 22 16 with pre-supposing a rock-hewn sepulchre 

[cp Handicrafts, 8 ij); cp Kihroth-hattaavah. 

2. keburah, rn 2 p, EV ‘grave,’ Gen. 35 20, etc. 

3. gddis, Job 21 32! (see BDB; o-wpos). 

4. n 'surim ( I no. 1 in Is. 05 4) AY ‘ monuments,' © <nryj\aiov 
suggests a burial-cave, but RV ‘secret places’ is preferable. 

5. hordbotk , riiinn, Job 3 15 f, ‘desolate’ (RV ‘waste’) 

‘places.’ Che. (. Exp.T, Apr. 1899) reads ni"Gp f following 
Hitz., Budde, Duhm, etc., who see an allusion to the treasures 
in royal sepulchres. The view that the pyramids in particular 
are referred to, is maintained by Budde and Duhm, but contro¬ 
verted by Che. in Expositor, 1897 b, 407. Ol. and formerly 
Che. read ‘palaces.’ But the reference seems to be to 

the splendour of the Sepulchre of the Kings (so at least Budde, 
Che., etc., but not I)i. Davidson). 

6. rdf|>o?(in Ecclus .30 18—a stone placed over a grave), 
Mt. 23 29 AV ‘ tomb’ (RV ‘ sepulchre,’ and so EV in v. 27), etc. 

7. fivYjrx'i, Mk. 5 5 Ek. 8 27. 

8. fxvrifxelor, Mt. 23 29 RV (AV ‘sepulchre’), 27 52 Jl (AV 
'grave ’), ib. 60a (in 60 b AV ‘ sepulchre ’). 


1 Cp, for example, the inscription in the ESmunazar 
sarcophagus, /. 6, and various Nabataean inscriptions (Euting, 
Nabatdische hischri/ten aus Arabien [Berlin, 1885], no. 2) ; or 
the inscription of Darius Hystaspis. Unfortunately no ancient 
Hebrew tomb inscriptions have come down to us. 

2 For massebdh (in Pb. ‘ gravestone') see col. 2975, and for 
fiyyutt (jvs), 2 K. 23 17, etc. (RV ‘monument’), col. 2978 (<?). 
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Nos. 6-8 are frequently used by © indiscriminately to translate 
kcber and keburdh.] 

The data supplied establish before aught else the 
great importance that was attached to having the 
members of the same family united even after death in 
a common tomb. 

(Cp Gen. 15 15 2 S. 17 23 iK. 4 31 158 24 22 51 2 K. 15 38, and 
often.) Barzillai desires to die beside the grave of his father and 
mother (2 S. It* 38 [37]); David in his magnanimity causes the 
bones of Saul to be buried in the tomb of Saul’s father Kish 
(2 S. 21 14); Nehemiah gives it as his reason for wishing to go 
to Jerusalem that the fathers are buried there (Nell. 25). Jacob 
and Joseph lay upon their descendants an oath that they will 
bring their bones to the sepulchre of their fathers, in the cave of 
Machpelah at Hebron (Gen. 47 wf. 41)29^ 5O25). Hence P’s 
constantly repeated phrase ‘ to be gathered to one’s fathers ’ 
(Gen. 25 8 17 80 29 Nu .27 13 31 2 Dt 32 50) wuh the corresponding 
expression of Kings (‘ he slept with his fathers ’ (1 K. 14 31 15 8 
24 22 51 2 K. 15 38, etc.), expressions both in the first instance to 
be understood literally of their being gathered to the sepulchre 
of their ancestors. 

Not to be buried with one’s ancestors is a great hard¬ 
ship, a punishment with which conspicuous offenders are 
threatened by God ; as witness the case of the dis¬ 
obedient prophet (1 K. 1822), of Ahaz (1 K.2I24), and 
others. Poor people, indeed, who had not the means to 
procure family graves of their own, strangers from a 
distance—pilgrims, for example—as also criminals, had 
to be content to find a last resting-place in the common 
public burial-place (2 K. 23 6 Is. 53 9 Jer. 2623 Mt. 277). 
In family tombs naturally none but members of the 
family came to be laid ; to bury in it a stranger who 
had no title to the privilege was equivalent to desecrat¬ 
ing it (see above). At the same time, on this point the 
views of a later age seem to have grown laxer, and 
instances are not wanting in which a stranger was 
admitted to the family tomb. But it is always a great 
sacrifice and a token of special esteem or regard for the 
deceased or for his people that is implied (Gen. 236 
1 K. 13 30 ff. 2 Ch. 24 16 Mt .27 60). 

These family tombs were made in the oldest times on 
the family property in the vicinity of the family abode, an 
arrangement which is easy to understand in view of the 
fact that community of family life was held to continue 
after death. 


Thus Samuel is buried beside his house in Ramah (1 S. 25 1), 
Joab in his own house in the wilderness of Judah (1 K. 2 34). 
The sepulchres of the kings of Judah lay quite close to the 
palace within the citadel in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
temple, as we see from Ezekiel’s sharp rebuke (cp Ezek. 43 7). 
From Manasseh onwards, the kings were huried in the ‘Garden 
of Uzza’(see Uzzau.); the old burying-place was probably full, 
but of course the new one was made not far from the old. The 
‘Garden of Uzza’ (if Uzza = Azariah) may well have been a 
garden laid out by that king within the citadel, and thus the 
allusion may be to a palace built by Manasseh in the garden of 
Uzza, in or near which he also prepared his burial-place. 

It will be readily understood, however, that this very 
soon became an impossibility in the towns, and that for 

practical reasons the sepulchres had to 
10 Impurity be thc %va , s . 

of tombs. T, . . , „ 

this became the case all the more as 


with a later age the idea of the impurity of sepulchres 
came into increasing prominence. T he law of P enacts 
that everyone who has come into contact with a dead 
body or with a bone of a man, or even with a grave, 
shall be unclean for a period of seven days (Nu. 19 x 6 ). 
Since, as remarked above ($ 8), the underground 
tombs of the Israelites were for the most part not 
marked out by means of monuments above ground, 
and it was not altogether easy at once to recognise 
from a safe distance a sepulchre or the entrance to one, 
the custom arose of white-washing afresh the stone at 
the door every spring. In this manner a grave was 
made recognisable from afar and the passer-by could 
guard himself against defilement (Mt. 2327). 

Descriptions of particular tombs are to be met with in almost 
all books of travel in Palestine. Of researches of scientific value 
the most important will be found in the 
11. Literature, works named below. Titus Tobler, Golgotha, 
1851, and Zivei Bucher Topograph*e von 
Jerusalem , esp. 2227 jff. \ Robinson, BR ; Sepp, Jerusalem 
und das heilige Land,( 2 ) 1873, es P* 2 273^ » Karl Mommert, 
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Golgotha nnd das heilige Grab zit Jerusalem (1900); The 
Survey of Western Palestine, 1881 jf. Copious material is 
also supplied by the journals devoted to Palestine exploration : 
PEFQSt. (1873^), ZDPV (1878 ff.), Mittheilungcn u. Xach- 
richten d. Deutschcn Pal.-! 'ereins (1895 /£), Revue biblique 
trimestrielle (1882 ff.). For description of the more important 
individual tombs see further Baedeker-Benzinger, Pal. (p. cxi.), 
and for Phtenician and Syrian tombs de Vogii6, Syrie centrale 
(1865), 1 103-110 270-97. 1. b. 

TONGS (1) n'n$bn, mtlkahdyim, Is. 66, etc., EV 
rightly. See Cooking Utensils, § 4, and Candlestick, 
§ 2. (2) "ttijp, mdasad, Is. 44 12, AV wrongly. See Axe. 

TONGUES, CONFUSION OF. See Babel, 

[Tower of]. 

TONGUES, GIFT OF. See Spiritual Gifts. 


TOPARCHY (tott&pxia [AN c - a -Y]), 1 Macc. II28 
AV, RV Province (q.v. ). 

TOPAZ (rnDE, tottazion)- The precious stone 
called pitdah occurs in the list of stones on the high 
priest’s breastplate (Ex. 28 17^ = 39 10^); also in the list 
(derived by an interpolator from that in Exodus) of the 
gems with which the king of 'lyre (tis) or perhaps 
Missur (mo ; see Paradise, § 3) is said in a prophetic 
poem to have been adorned in Eden (Ezek. 2813). 
Lastly, a T 07 rd^to»' (EV ‘topaz’) is represented as one 
of the foundation-stones of the wall of the New Jerusalem 
(Rev. 21 20). 

Strabo (16 770) describes the topaz as diaphanous and 
emitting a gold-like light ( \i 0 os . . . Sia<pavr)s XP V<70 ~ 
1 Topaz €L ^ S dirocrrlX^iop (peyyos), not easily 

c cl 1 . seen in the davtime for it is outshone 

of Strabo and , . , . . 

01 0 > (virepavyetrai yap), and as obtained 

20 ' only in the Ophiodes island off the 
Troglodytic coast of the Red Sea, about the latitude of 
Berenice. 1 The monopoly was carefully guarded by the 
Ptolemies. Pliny (/AV 378 , cp 634) describes the stone 
as green, meaning doubtless olive green (e virenti 
genere), and calls the island Cytis or Topazus. This 
agrees with the Targum's rendering a'-'im, ‘ yellow- 
green gem,' in Job 28 19, and with the phrase gun rnur, 
'pitdah of Ethiopia,’ in the (traditional) Hebrew text of 
this passage. 

The stone intended bv the Greek geographers was 
almost certainly the transparent variety of olivine now 
generally known as peridotc, which is usually some 
shade of olive-pistachio or leek-green (on the yellow 
variety see Chrysolite, Tarsiiish [Stone]). The 
topaz of modern mineralogists (yellow, blue, or colour¬ 
less) was unknown to the ancients. 

This may no doubt be a correct identification of the 
tottcl^lou of Rev. 21 20. It is much less certain whether 

9 A R<?vrian ‘ to P az ‘ (explained as above) is the 
^ Assyrian right ren( i ering Q f pitdah. Is the 

theory more than a superficial con¬ 
jecture, 2 based on the metathesis of 
p and tf Can we give any satisfactory philological 
account of pitdah f A Sanskrit etymology {pita, 
yellowish, pale ; von Bohlen) is still to be found in 
some books of reference ; but for such a case there 
is no sure analogy (np-,n is surely not a Sanskr. 
loan-word ; see Emerald), and no tradition mentions 
India as the home either of the roTra^Lov or of the 
pitdah. Experience leads us to suspect that there may 
be a transcriptional error, and if so it is reasonable to 
look to Assyria for a word out of which mas may have 
been corrupted. Using this key we may very plausibly 


hipindu in 
OT. 


1 Cp Diod. Sic. 3 39 I Sia(f)aiy 6 fAevof e7urep7nj?, vdAa» 

napeix<f>epr}<; icai 0av/u.aoriji' ey\pv< tov npocroif/iv Trapexbfiei'Oi —‘ a 
stone of a pleasing diaphanous [“glowing,” see L. and S.] char¬ 
acter, somewhat like glass, and presenting a wonderful golden 
appearance.* 

2 Precisely such a guess led to the rendering of is by Toira^i 
in © Ps. 111*127, unless indeed tott. there is a corruption 
tt ag. But in © Cant. 5 n, is is transliterated as <fxxg. 
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assume that mus is an early corruption of -psn— i.e., 
[iipindu, or perhaps of *hipitdu (whence Vnpiddu, 
hipindu ). 

This is the name of a precious stone referred to in the Ass. 
inscriptions (see Del. and Muss-Arnolt, s.v.), and explained 
there by aban isAti — i.e., not literally ‘a stone of fire,* but ‘a 
flashing stone* = C ; K pX, 'eben ’ esh , in Ezek. 28 14 (|| ."PjT |3K 
— * precious stone,* v. 13).! Not only in Exodus and Ezekiel, 
but also in Gen. 2 12 (in the penultimate form of the text), 2 in 
Nu. 11 7, and in Is. 64 12 a thorough textual criticism permits us 
to restore the word 133n (Ass. hipindu). In the first of these 
passages, the statement, ‘there is bdellium and the onyx-stone,* 
certainly misrepresents the writer's meaning. As the text stood 
at a comparatively early period it must have referred rather to 
the hipindu and the sbham . 3 In the second passage, we are 
bound to hold that the appearance (py) of the manna was 
likened, not to any resinous substance like Bdellium (q.v.), 
but to something which would at once strike the imagination. 
A precious stone like the hipindu satisfies this condition , 4 
and we may plausibly adopt the view of © that crystal is 
intended ; the transparence of rock-crystal (see Crystal) would 
make it an appropriate^ comparison. In the third, we can 
hardly rest satisfied with the purely conjectural rendering 
‘carbuncles’ for rnpN MUR 5 experience of corruption elsewhere 
leads one to emend the first of these words into ijsn (hipindu), 
disregarding the second as a corruption of a dittographed 
1212 (see z\ 12a). Read, therefore, in Is. 54 12, usn*? T*iye’1» 
‘and thy gates of hipindu.' It only remains to be "added that 
in Job 28 19, also probably presents two corruptions 

— i.e., not only has mes come out of liEn, but tna is a mutilated 
and corrupt form of tr'E^nb) ‘and halmis (see Tarshish, 
Stone of), where halmis may perhaps be the white sapphire, 
a suitable stone to he combined with the hipindu , which 
seems to be the rock-crystal (see above). If this correction 
be accepted, together with tile correction of v. i8« given under 
Tarshish [Stone], § 3, it will be plausible to identify the 
* Edomite stone 1 mentioned in v. iSa with the hipindu- stone 
referred to in v. 19/1. It is also at any rate possible that the 
hipindu-stone should displace the very questionable ‘apes and 
peacocks ’ in 1 K. 10 22 (>ee Ophih). 

R ViHg- ‘ topaz’ for tarsis in Cant. 5 14 can hardly be justified, 
except as a warning of the Revisers not to be sure that tarsis is 
rightly rendered ‘ beryl.’ See Beryl, Tarshish (Stone op). 

TOPHEL ($>ah; TO(|)oA [BAL]), a locality near 
the wilderness, mentioned with Laban, Hazeroth, and 
Di-zahab (Dt. 1 if). See St r PH, Wanderings, § 10. 


TOPHET, TOPHETH (DEFin), Is. 30 3 3 Jer. 7 3 i etc. 
The Aramaic connection (see Molech, § 3), rejected 
by Delitzsch ( Isaiah, ET, 240) has been brilliantly 
defended by Robertson Smith (in RS r2) 377 n.). We 
must not, however, lay too much stress on the supposed 
description of a Topheth (rmsn becomes in EV 
‘ Topheth’) in Is. 3O33, for, as well as its context, it is 
(not incurably) corrupt; see Crit. Bib., ad loc. The 
ancient etymologies (from rp, ‘tympanum’ or nn£, 

‘ aperuit ’) need only bare mention. Cp Molech, § 3. 

T. K. C. 

TORCH (TS? f lappul; Aamttac). Nah. 24 [s] Tech. 
12 6 Jn. 1 83 (Aaaattac)- Cp Lamp. The military use 
of torches was common in ancient warfare ; cp Statius, 
Theb. iv. 6. 

On riV^E, peladoth, Nah. 2 3 [4], see Iron, § 2. 


TORMAH (i"ip")H; for 0 see Arumah, and cp 
Moore, 4 Judges,’ A 7 y 07 ’[Heb. ]), mentioned in the story 
of Abimelech (q.v.), Judg. 931 EV m s- Moore and 
Budde identify it with Arumah (q.v.). 

Very possibly both n!3*lR (Arumah) and Tormah (riEin) are 
corruptions of SxErn*- Underlying the present story of Gideon, 
who was of Ophrah near Shechem (so Moore), there seems to 
have been an earlier tale with different geography. The dis¬ 
tricts of Ophrah and Cusham-jerahmeel were among those 
which the ‘children of the East ’ (or rather [col. 1719, 11. 4] the 
Amalekites) devastated, and which Gideon set free from their 


1 See Cherub, col. 742, n. 2. The same transition from 
‘ burning ’ to ‘ flashing ’ occurs in the use of hamAtu, (1) to burn, 
(2) to flash. Cp himtn, ‘bright, shining.’ See Del. Ajj. ////’/>, 

2 For the most probable original form of the text, see Para¬ 
dise, § 5. 

3 Read entrm TJEnn pX cr- Cp Gold, § I ; Onyx. ©, it 
is true, gives dv0pa£, perhaps reading mpX instead of nSlZ* 

4 i.e., for nVian *ya read usnn pya- 
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INDEX TO NAMES IN MAP (H-Z )—continued from first half of Map 
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raids, and Mt. Terahmeel (not Gilboa, see Saul, § 4) was the 
place where the hero encamped. Cusham-jerahmeel was the city 
of which Abimelech made himself king, and Jerahmeel (or 
rather, no doubt, some popular shortened form of it) was the 
name of the place (in the Jerahmeelite region) where Abime¬ 
lech resided when Zebul sent word to him of Gaal's intrigues. 
Cp Shechem. 

It is important to notice (1) that P knows of Gideoni 
as a Benjamite name (Xu. in, etc.), (2) that the list of 
David’s heroes (2 S. 2327) contains the name of Abiezer 
the Anathothite, and (3) that an Ophrah is known to 
have existed in the land of Benjamin ; Gideon was, upon 
this theory, a hero of S. Palestine. Cp Meoxenim, 
Moreh. t. k. c. 

TORTOISE pV, sab; o KpoKoAeiAoc O X^P" 
C<MOC i crocodilus). The Heb. word thus rendered by 
the AV in Lev. 11 29, has been supposed by some to 
mean a kind of crocodile (cp (55 Pesh., etc.), whilst, 
according to the Talmudists, it denoted a ‘toad.’ 
Most, however, take the word, like its Ar. equivalent 
dabb, to mean some kind of Lizard RVrenders 

Great Lizard. 

The tortoise, which AV preferred, belongs to that group of 
the Reptilia called the Chelonia, which is represented in 
Palestine by two species of land tortoise, and several aquatic. 
Testudo ibera, the Mauritanian tortoise, is the commonest 
species ; it is widely distributed independent of soil, and is 
found from Mogador to Persia. In S. Palestine its place is 
taken by T. leithii, which prefers a sandy soil. The terrapins, 
Clemmys caspica , yar. rivulata , are frequent in the streams 
and pools of Palestine, and Kmys orbicularis , a synonym for 
E. europiPa, is found in the lakes of Gennesaret and Huleh. 
The Egyptian soft tortoise, Trionyx tri unguis ~ T, cpgypiiacus , 
an African species, has been taken in the LitanT and the Nahr- 
el-Kelb. A. E. S.—S. A. C. 

TORTURE <€ty,\\ttanic 0 hcan)i Heb. 11 35. See 

Maccabees (Second), § 8. 

TOU (-U’h), i Ch. I89/; in 2 S. 89 Toi. 

TOW. (1) piZteh, Is. 13 i 7 . RV Flax. (2) 

rn>j, ncoreth , Judg. 169 Is. 1 31; ySyj, ‘to shake,’ so‘that 
which is shaken off’ from the flax (see BDB). 

TOWER. The psalmists compare God to a lofty, 
impregnable tower or fort ; HSC’D, misgdb, and iTTlVp, 
mPsudah, occur in combination, 183 [2], also separately. 
Misgdb conveys the idea of height ; Mcsuddh that of 
ambush (David’s mtsip, EV ‘hold,’ may have suggested 
the application of the term 1 ). But the ordinary word 
for ‘tower’ is migddl , an old Canaanitish term, 

also found as a loan-word in Egyptian 2 (see Migdol, 
and cp Names, § 106). Towers were used both for the 
defence of cities (see Fortress, § 5) and for the pro¬ 
tection of flocks and vineyards (see Cattle, § i, and 
cp ' tower of the watchmen,’ 3 2 K. I/9 ; ‘ tower of the 
flock,’ Mic. 48 , cp Eder). These protecting towers were j 
probably adjoined by the rude houses of peasants, and 
out of these groups of dwellings larger places would 
arise. 

The towers of Babel (Gen. 11 4), Penuel (Judg. 8 9 17), Shechem | 
(Judg. ‘.*46^), and Siloam (Lk. 184, nvpyo’;) are especially 
mentioned; also in AV of 2 K. 524, a tower which, from y. 8, 
we might believe to be that of Samaria. But though 
' tpkcl , will bear the meaning ‘tower’ in Is. 32 14 ([j JH 3 ), the 
primary sense of the word is ‘hill’ (lit. ‘swelling’). Hence 
RV renders ‘hill.’ The versions all render as if they read 
82k, 'bphcl (e.g., Tg. 'G 3 -in.y8 ‘to a secret place’; 0 el? to 
<ncoTeuoi>). Pesh., however, implies VH ? 2 k"Ss\ Cp Oi’HEL. 
We also hear of a ‘ tower of David ’ (Cant. 4 4), which may be a 
slip for ‘ tower of Solomon ’ (cp 1 K. 7 2), and, at least in the EV, 
of the ‘ tower ’ of Syene (g.v.), and cp Migdol. 

1 In 1 Ch. 11 7 12 8 16, we find (EV ‘hold,’ except in 11 7, 
where AV ‘castle,’ RV ‘stronghold’); the ‘city of David' is 
meant, for which 2 S. 67 has rniSD (EV ‘ strong hold ’). 

2 It also exists in Lihyan (an offshoot of Sabaean), and in MI; 
but there is no trace of it in Assyrian. 

3 The difficult phrase rendered in EV ‘as a besieged city' 
(Is. 18 ) means rather, as Hitz. and Ges. (Thes.) suppose, ‘a 
watch-tower’(nnS3 Yy = D , 1Z3 ^3D)- Nearly so thinks Duhm. 
But this has no solid basis. Perhaps we shoud read .“GUS? Y>‘, 

‘ a forsaken city,’ or the like (see ‘ Isaiah,' SBOT (Addenda). 
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A third word for ‘tower’ is ’n?, Ethan , Is. 32 14 (RV ‘ watch- 
tower’), or J'nS (Kr. pHZ), Is. 23 13 (of siege-towers), and a 
fourth is TU'O, vnVoz, which unites the meanings of ‘fortress' 
and ‘ refuge' (Ps. 27 1 31 5 [4], etc.); see Del. on Ps. 31 5 [4]. 

TOWN in EV sometimes corresponds to (r) TI\ 7 r 
(see City)— e.g., in ‘ un walled town' (Dt. 3s RV r m^. ‘country 
town’; Esth. i> 19), or ‘town [RV city] in the country’ 
1 S. 27 5 (.“Hern nriJO); also to four of the terms [(2), 
( 3 )> (4X ( 8 )] also rendered Village (</.?>.). 

TOWNCLERK (rp&MMATeyc). Acts 19 35. See 
Ephesus, § 2. 

TRACHONITIS. The name of the region surround¬ 
ing and including the ‘Trachon,’ a remarkable 

1 Name vo ^ canic f° rrna tion. beginning about 25 in. 

S. of Damascus, and 40 m. E. of the Sea of 
Galilee, mentioned in the Bible only once, Lk. 3 i (ttJs 
T roepcuas Kai Tpax^iridos x^pas), as P art of the 
‘tetrarchy’ of Philip, one of the sons of Herod the 
Great (see vol. 2 col. 2033/, 2041/.). The word 
itself is a derivative of Tpaxwv, the name given by the 
Greeks to the 1 rough ’ and rugged areas, formed by lava 
deposits, which are characteristic of the region S. and 
E. of Damascus (see Fischer’s Map of this district in 
ZDPV 12 [1889] H., 4). Strabo (xvi.220) speaks of two 
* hills ’ called Tpaxw^es beyond Damascus (virepKewTcu 
8 'avrijs 8 vb Xeyb/J-et>ot \o<poi Tpaxuves) : the more remote 
and easternmost of these is the rugged basaltic area, 
bare and uninhabited, now called Tulal es-Safd (‘the 
hills of stone’), 55 m. SE. of Damascus: 1 the other 
is the nearer and better known ‘ Trachonitis ’ of Philip, 
corresponding to the modern Leja (i.e., lajdah , 
refuge, retreat), so called because, from its physical 
character, it forms a natural fortress or retreat, where 
bandits could feel themselves secure, or which could be 
held by a small body of defenders against even a 
determined invader. 2 

The entire region S. and SE. of Damascus was once 
actively volcanic, and the SE. corner of the Leja is 

2 Descrit)- contl S uous to l ^ ie NW. end of the Jebel 
tion ^ f? aur ** n r an ge—called also now, from its 

having been largely colonised by Druses 
migrating from Lebanon, the Jebel ed-Druz —with its 
many conical peaks (Ps. 6S16 f. [15/]), the craters of 
extinct volcanoes ; and it is to the streams of basaltic 
lava, emitted in particular by the Ghardrat el-Kib- 
liyeh , and the neighbouring Fell Shihdn (see view in 
Merrill, 15), at the NW. end of this range, that the 
Leja owes its origin. In shape, the Leja resembles 
roughly a pear ; it is about 25 m. long from N. to S. 
and 19 m. broad from E. to \Y. ; and it embraces an 
area of some 350 sq. in. It rises to a height of from 
20 to 40 ft. above the surrounding plain, so that it 
looks from a distance like a rocky coast ; its surface is 
rugged, and intersected by innumerable crevices and 
fissures. 4 In its outline or edge the bed is far from 
being regular, but sends out at a multitude of points, 
black promontories of rock into the surrounding plain. 
Through this rugged shore there are a few openings 
into the interior, but for the most part it is impassable, 
and roads had to be excavated to the towns situated 
within it.’ The appearance of the Leja is very strange. 

‘ Its surface is black, and has the appearance of the sea 
when it is in motion beneath a dark cloudy sky, and 
when the waves are of good size, but without any 
white crests of foam. But this sea of lava is motionless, 
and its great waves are petrified. In the process of 
cooling the lava cracked, and in some cases the layers 
of great basalt blocks look as if they had been prepared 
and placed where they are by artificial means. In other 

1 See Wetzstein, Hauran, 6 ff. \ Porter, Damascus,*?) 152 f.\ 
Burton and Drake, Unexplored Syria (1872), 1 207-250; v. 
Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum Pers. Golf (1899), 1 229-33 
(with photographs). 

2 In 1838, 6000 Druses defended it successfully against Ibrahim 
Pasha, who lost 20,000 men in the attempt to force it. 
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cases, the hillocks have split lengthwise, or sometimes 
into separate portions ; and thus seams have been 
opened, forming great fissures and chasms which can¬ 
not be crossed. Elsewhere again the lava bed has not 
been broken into such small hillocks, but has more the 
appearance of what we call a rolling prairie. There are 
between the hillocks, and also in the rolling parts, many 
intervals of soil, free from stones, which are of surpris¬ 
ing fertility’ (Merrill, E. of Jordan, it f. ). The soil in 
these depressions is still cultivated in parts, and affords 
pasture for docks : remains of ancient vineyards have 
also been found in them. At many points ( ibid. 14) 
there are copious springs, though not, apparently 
(Rindfieisch, 15), in the interior. Besides the scams 
and fissures that have been spoken of, there are also 
many caves, which have been occupied as dwellings. 
Bands of robbers lurk in them at the present day (cp 
how Porter was attacked, Damascus, 273^). Out¬ 
laws from the settled portions of the country dee hither, 
and are comparatively safe. In the vicinity of Duma 
(the highest point in the Leja) ' so rough and rugged is 
the country, so deep the gullies and ravines, and so 
lofty the overhanging rocks, that the whole is a laby¬ 
rinth which none but the Arabs can penetrate ’ (Porter, 
283). 1 

It is worthy of note how closely these descriptions 
agree with Josephus. He says, in connection with the 
order given by Augustus (see below, § 4) to check the 
depredations of the Trachonites, how difficult it was to 
do this :— 

* For they possessed neither cities nor fields, hut lived together 
with their cattle in subterranean retreats and caves. They had 
however, constructed reservoirs for water, and granaries for 
corn, and being invisible could long resist a foe. The entrances 
to the caves are narrow even for persons entering one at a time, 
whilst within they are incredibly large and made spacious. The 
ground above the dwellings is not high, but as it were a plain. 
The rocks are everywhere rugged and difficult to find a way 
among, except when a guide points out the paths; for even 
these are not straight, but have many windings' (Ant. xv. 10 1). 

But, though this was the character of the population 
of the Leja in Josephus’ time, before long it changed 

3. Cities and < sec § ,$> ci " ,isiltion entt ; red - a, ' d cit,cs 

. ... ,. were built, the remains of which are in 

civilisation. . 

many cases standing to the present 

day. Thus on the X. , just within the Leja, we have 
Burak (Porter,^ 164 /); then (going southwards) 
on, or a little outside, the E. edge, es-Suwarah 
(P. 169), el-Hazm, and (inside the Leja) Sahr (Heber- 
Percv, 31-39, 43/. : p. 32 1 the track to Sahr winds 
amongst the fissures, gaps, holes, and waves of the 
lava, that now extends in an undulating unbroken 
sheet for a few yards, and then is cracked and broken 
up into every conceivable form. Even the semblance 
of a track soon faded away’), Der Nilch (HP 47), 
and Shuhbah. between the Leja and J. Hauran 
(P. igojf. \ HP 59^); on the S., Xejran and Bnsr 
cl-Hariri (P. 266^); on the S\V. Ezra' (P. 271 ; 
Merrill, 26^.) ; on the W., Kiratch, Mujcidcl, Khubab 
(Chabeb), and Kureim (P. 279 ff. ; M. 24-32) ; on 
the N\Y. , Mismlyeh (M. 16-22, with illustration of 
temple : the ruins, according to Porter, 284, are 
3 m. in circuit, and contain many buildings of consider¬ 
able size and beauty) ; and in the heart of the Leja, 
Dama (or Damet el-’Alya, Wetzst. 25), the largest 
town in the interior, with about 300 houses, mostly in 
good preservation (Burckh. no). 2 

Mismlyeh (the ancient Phcence) is interesting on 
account of an inscription found there by Burckhardt in 
1810 ( Travels in Syria, 1822, p. 117; also Merrill, 
p. 20, and Waddington, Xo. 2524), which demonstrates 
the identity of the Leja with the Trachon. Julius 
Saturninus, consular legate of Syria, under Alex. 
Severus, issues a public notice informing the inhabitants 


that, there being temporary barracks in the place, they 
are not liable to have soldiers billeted upon them ; and 
the inscription begins : Toi/Xtos 2 a.Tovpvii'os ^aivyaiois 
firjrpoKWfiig. rod xedpay. Two other 

/xrjTpoKLjfjLiai, or capital cities, of the Trachon are also 
known, viz. ftopexaO, now Bureikeh (Wadd. 2396), 
and Zorava, now Ezra (Wadd. 2480, cp 2479). 

It must not, however, be supposed that such cities 
are peculiar to the Leja. The entire region, including 
the slopes of the J. Hauran, and the plains bordering 
on the Leja, is studded with deserted towns and villages, 
testifying to a once flourishing and prosperous civilisa¬ 
tion. Thus we have Hit, Hevat, Butheneh, Shuka 
(Shakka, Ea/vxcua), E. of the Leja ; Suleim, Kanawat, 
Si' (with an inscription on a statue erected to Herod 
the Great : Wadd. 2364), 'Atil, Suvveda, Hebran, 
'Ire, Kureiyeh, and Salhad, with its great castle (see 
Salcah), on the W r . and SW r . slopes of J. Hauran ; 
the important city and fortress of Bosra, 20 m. S. of 
the Leja, 1 described by Porter (173-189, zooff., 218- 
239, 248^:) and Merrill (32-58); Derat (see Edrei) 
20 m. S\Y. of it; as well as many other places (Wetz- 
stein says there are 300 on the E. and S. slopes of 
J. Hauran alone). The general character of all these 
deserted places is the same: the Leja supplied the 
building material ; and this determined the style of the 
architecture. The dwellings are constructed of massive 
well-hewn blocks of black basaltic lava, with heavy 
doors moving on pivots, outside staircases, galleries, 
and roofs, all of the same material (see the descriptions 
just quoted, and the photographs in Heber-Percy, 
frontispiece, 41, 46, 61, 65, 69, etc.). Many of 
these cities are in such a good state of preservation that, 
as Wctzstein observes (49), it is difficult for the 
traveller not to believe that they are inhabited, and to 
expect, as he walks along the streets, to see persons 
moving about the houses. The architecture of these 
deserted sites (which include temples, theatres, aque 1 
ducts, reservoirs, churches, etc.) is of the Grtvco-Roman 
period, and is such as to show that, between the first 
and the seventh century A. D. , they were the home of a 
thriving and wealthy population. 

The Targums of Onkeios and Jonathan, followed by some 
moderns (as Porter, Merrill, and Heber-Percy), identify Trachon 
with the ‘ region of Argoh' (Dt. 34 13 /. 1 K .4 13). See, against 
this view, Akgob and Bashan (col. 497 ), above ; also Driver on 
Dt. 345, and ‘ Argob' in Hastings' DB. 

Trachon, or the Trachonitis, 2 is mentioned frequently 
by Josephus, chiefly in connection with the predatory 
tt- , practices of its inhabitants. In 25 B.c. 

1S ^ one Zenodorus, a bandit-chief, held, on 
payment of tribute to Cleopatra, the former domain of 
Lysanias (see col. 2841) ; and he, to increase his 
revenues, so encouraged the lawless Trachonites in 
their raids upon the people of Damascus, that the latter 
appealed to Yarro, the governor of Syria, to lay their 
ease before Augustus. Augustus sent back orders that 
this ‘robbers’ nest’ (Xyo’T'ijpiov) should be destroyed; 
and Varro accordingly made an expedition against 
them. Afterwards, in order more permanently to 
reduce them to order, Augustus placed the country 
under the control of Herod the Great, who, with the 
help of skilful guides, successfully invaded it, and 
secured, at least for the time, ‘ peace and quietness for 
the neighbouring people’ (Ant. xvi. 10 1 cp 3 ; more 
briefly, BJ\. 20 4 ). The Trachonites, however, dis¬ 
satisfied with being obliged to ‘ till the ground and live 
quietly,’ and finding also that it rewarded their labours 
but meagrely, took advantage of Herod’s absence in 
Rome (about 9 B.C.) to revolt, and resumed their raids 
upon the more fertile territory of their neighbours. 
Herod’s generals inflicted a defeat upon them ; but 
about forty of the robber-chiefs escaped into ‘ Arabia ’ 


1 The soil of Hauran outside the Leja, it should be remarked, 
is singularly rich and fertile (cp Bashan, § 2). 

2 See further the list of places in Hauran (including the Leja), 
with explanatory remarks in ZDPV> 1889, p. 278 ff. 


1 Both Eus. (OS 268 269 298) and the Talm. (see Schurer,' 2 ) 
1 353, ( s ) 1426) speak of Trachon as in the neighbourhood of, or 
bordering on, Bosra. 

2 Josephus uses both terms. 
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( i.e. Nabatcea, S. of Hauran), whence they raided both 
Judnea and Coele-Syria. Herod, upon his return to 
Syria, finding himself unable to reach the robbers 
themselves, invaded Trachon and slew many of their 
relations there, in retaliation for which they still more 
harassed and pillaged his territory [Ant. xvi. 9 i). In 
the end, Herod threw 2000 Idumaaans into Trachonitis 
(ib. 2), and placed a Babylonian Jew named Zamaris, 
a leader of mercenaries, in command of the surrounding 
districts. Zamaris built fortresses, and a village called 
Bathyra, and protected the Jews coming up from 
Babylon to attend the feasts in Jerusalem against the 
Trachonite robbers. The consequence was that, till the 
end of Herod’s reign, the country around Trachonitis 
enjoyed tranquillity (Ant. xvii. 21-2). 

Upon Herod’s death, his son Philip (4 B.C.-34 a.d. ) 
received, by his father’s will, the 'tetrarchy' of 
Gaulanitis (Jaulan), Batanaia (the * Bashan ’ of the 
OT), Trachonitis , and Auranitis (‘Hauran’), as well 
as a part of the former domain of Zenodorus (Ant. 
xvii. 81 II4 ; cp xviii. 46 54 BJx i. 63). Under Philip’s 
just and gentle rule (Ant. xviii. 46 ) the same tranquillity 
was no doubt maintained ; for Strabo, writing about 
25 A.D. , says (xvi. 220) that since the robber bands 
under Zenodorus had been put down, the country round 
had, through the good government of the Romans, and 
as a result of the security afforded by the garrisons 
stationed in Syria, suffered far less from the raids of 
the barbarians. After Philip’s death (34 a.d.), as he 
left no sons, his tetrarchy was attached by Tiberius to 
the province of Syria (Ant. xviii. 46 ). In 37 A.D., 
however, Caligula bestowed it upon Herod Agrippa I. 
(Ant. xviii. 6 10 end; BJ ii. 96 ), who held it—as an 
inscription commemorating his safe return from Rome : 
(41 A. D. ), found at el-Mushennef, shows (Wadd. 2211)— 
as far as the E. slopes of the Jebel ed-Druz. The rule 
of Agrippa seems to mark the beginning of a new 
stage in the civilisation of the entire district: Greek 
inscriptions now begin to multiply, and we have many 
records in stone of the building of public edifices. 
Agrippa I. died (ActsI223) in 44 a.d., and, as his son 
was still a minor, Trachon and the neighbouring parts 
were administered by a procurator under the governor 
of Syria. From 53 to 100 the old tetrarchy of Philip 
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formed part of the kingdom of Herod Agrippa 11 . (Acts 
25 13^), inscriptions and buildings dating from whose 
reign are numerous both in the Leja itself and in other 
parts of Hauran. 1 The most important step in the 
history of the civilisation of this entire district, however, 
was taken in 106, when Trajan created it into the new 
province of ‘ Arabia,’ with Bosra as its capital. Trajan’s 
agent in accomplishing this was Cornelius Palma, 
governor of Syria from 104 to 108, w’hose work in bring¬ 
ing an aqueduct into Kanata (now Kerak) is com¬ 
memorated in an inscription found at el-Afineh (Wadd. 
2296-2297 ; cp 2301, 2305). It does not fall within the 
scope of the present article to pursue the history further : 
it may therefore suffice to remark generally that the direct 
influence of the Romans began almost immediately to 
make itself felt : roads and aqueducts were constructed ; 
during the second and third centuries basilicas, temples, 
theatres, and other buildings rapidly multiplied ; in¬ 
scriptions, sepulchral, dedicatory, architectural, become 
more abundant ; and a new and unique civilisation, 
externally Roman, but including within it a strange 
combination of Greek and Semitic elements, is the 
result (see further details and references in GASm. HG 
624^). A Roman road, it may be added, starting 
from Damascus, runs through the Leja, passing 
MismTyeh in the X., and Bureikeh in the S. ; and going 
on to Bosra, Philadelphia (Rabbath Ammon), Moab, 
etc. (cp Rindfleisch, 24). 

Burckhardt, as cited above, 51 ff. (Hauran), xxoff. (the Leja) ; 
J. G. Wetzstein, Reiscbericht iiber Hauran u. die Trachoncn , 

3860 (epoch-making), especially pp. 25 jf.\ 
5 . Literature. Porter (= P, § 3), Five 1' ears in Damascus (2); 

Merrill ( = M, § 3), E. of Jordan, and Heber- 
Percy ( = HP, § 3), A Visit to Bashan and Argob, 1896, as 
referred to above ; the account of Stiibel’s ‘ Reise,’ with map, in 
ZDPV , 1889, pp. 225-302 (important) 2 ; Rindfleisch, ‘ Die Land- 
schaft Hauran in romischer Zeit u. in der Gegenwart,’ in ZDPl ', 
1898, pp. 1-58 (on the Leja, 5-7 147C 17 24 45); v. Oppenheim, 
op. cit. 1 87 ff. (chaps. 3 5 on Hauran generally ; chap. 4 on the 
Druses). The standard authority on the architecture of Hauran 
is de Vogii6’s fine work, By tie Centra le, Architecture' Civile 
et Religieuse du if an vif sieclc (1867), containing 150 plates, 
with explanatory descriptions (though little relating specifically 
to the Leja) ; see more briefly GASm. HG 629^ 

For inscriptions (from Hauran generally, as well as the Leja) 
see the works cited under Bashan, § 5 ; and add Burton and 
Drake, op. cit. 2 379-388. 5. r. d. 
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When Israel settled in Palestine they came into touch 
with lines and movements of commerce which had been 
extant throughout Western Asia from a remote 
antiquity. The economic development of the nation 

1. Introductory. ~? part from ! he ‘ r adop ‘ ion of a ? ri : 

y culture — consisted in their gradual 

engagement in this already ancient, elaborate, and 
world-wdde system. Many of its consequences, as seen 


in Egypt or Babylonia, repeat themselves in Israel ; 
indeed at some periods they are the only evidence we 

1 For a list of inscriptions naming Herodian kings, see Wadd. 
2365 end. 

2 See also the map of Hauran and Jebel ed-Druz, accompany¬ 
ing Schumacher’s ‘Das sudliche Basan* in ZDPV 20 (1897) 
67-227. In both these maps, however, there is an error in lat. 
and long. : Damascus is placed correctly ; but by a fault in the 
triangulation the whole of Hauran and surrounding parts are 
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have of the presence of commerce as a factor in the 
national life. It is, therefore, necessary to review the 
rise, progress, and fashions of trade in \V. Asia—with 
its relations to religion—down till the end of the second 
millennium b. c., or just as Israelite commerce began to 
develop. 

I. TRADE IN WESTERN ASIA 


From the most remote epochs there were present 
throughout \\\ Asia the conditions not only of local 
^ .... exchange, but also of a wide inter- 

^ f 0 * * 1 V 0nS national commerce, viz. : (a) the 

01 tra e. g rcr q differences of soil, fertility, and 
animal and vegetable products (§§ 3-6) ; (b) the unequal 
distribution of stones and metals (§ 7); (c) the rise, at 
the two extremes of the region, of empires of vast wealth 
and culture (§§ 8-11) ; (d) the specialisation of commerce 
by particular tribes and nations (§§ 12-16) ; (**) the 

central position of W. Asia between the Indian Ocean 
and the Mediterranean —India and Europe (§ 17/.); 
(/) the existence of natural lines of traffic both by land 
and by sea (§§ 9, 28^); (g) the development of the 
means of carriage (§ 19); and (h) the rise of common 
standards of value (§ 20). To our survey of these it is 
necessary to add some consideration of (/) the relation 
of commerce to religion (§§ 21-24) ; as well as a sketch 
of (h) those political movements which so powerfully 
influenced the trade of Syria just before Israel settled in 
Palestine (§§ 25-27). 

(u) W. Asia is unsurpassed in any quarter of the 
globe for its extraordinary contrasts of soil and fertility : 
„ , between the Syrian and the Arabian 

‘ ® 1 ... an desert on the one hand, and the river- 

er 1 1 7 ' valleys and deltas of Babylonia and 
Egypt, with the garden lands of Syria and S. Arabia, 
on the other; whilst most of the ordinary contrasts 
—between sea-coast and * Hinterland,’ lowlands and 
highlands, with very different temperatures and soils, 
pastoral and arable regions—were also present through¬ 
out. All these formed different grades and necessities of 
human life, between which the currents of commerce 
were as inevitable as the winds which pass between 
spheres of differing temperature in the world’s atmo¬ 
sphere. The various populations of W. Asia were 
dependent on each other for some of the barest necessaries 
of life, as well as for most of its simpler comforts and 
embellishments, and such dependence was the beginning 
of trade. At the same time, we must be careful not to 
exaggerate either the amount of the trade, or its influence 
on the minds of men at so early a period. Had 
commerce then been a dominant feature of human life, 
we should have found more traces of its influence on 
religion than we shall be able to discover (§ 21). 

The elements of early commerce between the deserts 
and the fertile lands arc easily determined from the 
„ r conditions of to-day. There are still 

emen S 0 noina j s live for months or even 
commerce. y ears on ni jlk aiu i flesh (Palmer, Desert 
of the Exodus ), varied by dates from the oases in the 
centre of Arabia (Doughty, . Ir . Des. , passim). From 
the earliest times, however, the need of cereal foods 
must have drawn the Bedouins into commerce with the 
agricultural populations; and this need would increase 
with the settlement of nomads from the interior of 
Arabia on the borders of fertility. From Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Egypt the nomads would seek 
grain, fruit {e.g., almonds), cloth, oil, and (after its 
invention) pottery, 1 with (in course of time) weapons. 2 


shifted unduly S. and W., so that Bosra is 32 0 30' 5 N.,_and 36° 
263' E., instead of, as it ought to be, 32 0 33F N. and 36“ 32' E. 
(see MXDPV, 1899, pp. 12-14). This error has been corrected 
in Fischer’s Hand karte von Pal. 1899, and also in the map 
in the present article (which is based upon the three maps 
named). 

1 As they do now from Gaza and Damascus. 

- To the early Egyptians the nomads were the people of the 

hoomerang. But the story of Senuhyt proves that during the 
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6. The incense 
country. 


In exchange they would give dates, 1 curdled milk, 
wool, occasionally cattle, honey, salt, alkali (obtained 
from the ashes of the Kilu and other plants), 2 4 Mecca 
balsam’ (Balsam), and other medicinal herbs. Com¬ 
merce between Syria and Egypt included oil, mastic 
(Balm), wool, etc. (Egypt, § 8), and (later) Syrian 
manufactures; whilst traffic between Babylonia and 
Egypt was frequent even in pre-historic times [ib. 
§43). Trade in SALT (q.v.) was not only local—as 
from the salt-pans N. of Pclusium, in el-Jof, and else¬ 
where, or from the deposits at the S. end of the Dead 
Sea ;—probably also rock-salt was exported to a distance 
as to-day : e.g., from \Y. Kascem in Arabia (Palgrave, 
Centr. and E. Arab. 180 [ed. 1883]). 

The most isolated of the fertile lands of \Y. Asia lies 
on the S. of Arabia under the monsoon rains. Arabia 
Felix (Ar. 4 el-Yemen ' — i.e. , ‘ the 
south’) has ever been famous for 
fertility, and was the seat of the 
Mincean and Saboean civilisation (below, § 14). Its 
chief repute, however, was for frankincense (see Frank¬ 
incense, where its late appearance in the OT is noted, 
and its probably earlier use in Egypt). Erman 3 says 
this was common under the Old Empire. Sprenger 
calls the incense-country 4 the heart of the commerce of 
the ancient world’ (Geog. Alt. Arab. 299). Theodore 
Bent {Nineteenth Cent., Oct. 1895, pp. 595^!) describes 
‘the actual libaniferous country,’ Dhofar, as 4 perhaps 
not now much bigger than the Isle of W'ight,’ and 
‘probably in ancient days not much more extensive.’ 
It lies on the coast some 800 m. NE. from Aden, 
about half-way to Muscat. 9000 cwt. of the gum are 
exported annually to Bombay. Other products are 
cocoanuts and cocoanut fibre (not yet identified under 
any ancient Semitic name), myrrh, ghee, fruits, and 
vegetables. Pasturage is rich. Dates and weapons 
are imported. There is a fine harbour, perhaps 
Moseha of the Peri plus (§ 32), and numerous Saba^an 
remains. Camels arc the animals used for carrying 
purposes; horses are unknown. Cp Sephar. On 
another incense country see § 8. 

At times primitive commerce in the necessaries of 
life must have been enhanced by local famines, though 
in the less settled conditions of early history these would 
result not so much in increased trade as in migrations 
of tribes. Such migrations, however, would also stimu¬ 
late trade by communicating across the region a better 
knowledge of its remoter parts, as well as familiarity 
with the various routes thither. We shall see that most 
of the great trading tribes had been immigrants to the 
districts which became the centres of their flourishing 


commerce. 

T he earl}' distribution of woodland in W. Asia is 
uncertain ; but from Syria into Egypt, as well as from 
. . the wooded districts of Palestine, not 

6. Distribution Qn jy to the tree ] ess desert borders, but 
ol timber. a ] so tQ Habylonia, there was always 
some traffic in timber. Cedar was brought from 4 the 
West ’ to Babylonia in the reigns of Sargon 1 . and 
Gudea (4th mill.), and rafts of other woods must have 
descended the Euphrates and the Tigris. 4 Round the 


Middle Empire the Egyptian weaponsmiths carried their goods 
on asses among the Asiatic nomads: WMM, As. u. Eur. 
1, n. 2. 

1 Still imported from Arabian oases to Baghdad, Damascus, 
and Yemen (Palgrave, Centr. and East. Arabia [ed. 1883], 
4^, 149, 364); also from oases in Turkish Arabia to Bushire. 
See Consular Report on Trade and Commerce of the Persian 
Gulf in 1901 by Lt.-Col. Kemball. Border (Jfdth the Arabs in 
Tent and Town , 119 [1902]) describes caravans from Hainan 
to Kaf taking wheat and harley to be hartered for salt and dates. 
He reports among the industries of the Jof saddle-bags, carpets, 
abbas and other clothing; cp 145: imports—coffee, cooking 
utensils, clothing from Damascus, etc. 

2 Cp ZDPV 20 89 for present export of alkali from steppes S. 
of Hauran to the soap factories of Nablus. 

Life in Anc. Eg-, (tr. by Tirard ; 1894), p. 507. 

4 E.g., under Ur-nina of Lagash (Babylonia, § 44); cp 
Radau, Early Baby. Hist. [1900], and Howorth, Eng. Hist. 
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Persian Gulf there is said to be no timber for ship¬ 
building. For the period between the Old and the 
Middle Empire in Egypt see Erinan, op. cit. 452. 

(. b) The distribution of useful stones and metals 
through W. Asia is now tolerably clear. The marble 

7 Of t anc l a ^ a ^ aster found in early Babylonian 

, , . deposits came from the Assyrian hills, 

ana metais. the diorile from Arabia (Babylonia, 

§§ i8 ( 21). 1 The basalt of Hauran must always, as 
to-day, have been used for millstones for all Syria. 
Egypt was without copper, which it brought from Sinai 
and the Lebanons (Copper). Gudea imported copper 
from Kimas in N. Arabia (Hommel in Hastings' BD 
1 225 ; cp Gen. 10 23, and see Eng. Hist. Rev.Yl 221). 
Cyprus was a later source ; on bronze see below, § 17. 
Iron, copper, and lead were found in the hills W. of 
Nineveh (see Assyria, § 6 ), and iron in parts of Syria 
and Central and S. Arabia (Doughty, Ar. Des.). Iron, 
however, except in Babylonia, does not appear till the 
close of our period (see Iron). There was a little gold 
in the desert E. of Egypt and in Nubia (see Egypt, § 50); 
but its chief sources were in Arabia, on the E. of Sinai, 
and on the far S. coast 2 (see Gold, Ophir). Silver, 
which was rare in Egypt till 1600 b.c. , came from Asia 
(Egypt, § 38). Precious stones (turquoises, etc.) were 
found in Sinai. Cp Stones. The love of ornament is 
one of the earliest motives to barter among primitive 
peoples, and we may assume that traffic in metals and 
jewels had begun in \V. Asia even before the rise of 
the great civilisations in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

(c) It is, however, in the growth and organisation of 
these great civilisations that we must seek for the 

8 The reat most P ower ^ u ^ °f the factors of ancient 

P commerce. Trade always advances by 
empires. ] ea p S an d bounds where two great 
states face each other (cp the sudden increase between 
the liittites and Egypt after their treaty in the reign of 
Ramses II. [Erman, 537]). 

By the end of the fifth millennium B. C. , both Baby¬ 
lonia and Egypt possessed a developed civilisation, for 
the. grow th of which W'e must assume many centuries 
if not some millennia (see Babylonia, § 46); both had 
elaborate systems of writing, always a proof of and a 
help to commerce. That between them there were 
close communications, is proved by the strong Baby¬ 
lonian elements in pre-historic Egyptian culture (see 
Egypt, § 43). The rapid rise of their wealth, doubtless 
largely due to discoveries of new sources of the precious 
metals, must have increased trade throughout W. Asia, 
and complicated it beyond previous conditions. The 
monument (discovered at Susa by De Morgan) of Manis- 
tu-irba, ruler of Kis (4th mill, b.c.), records his pur¬ 
chase of lands, grain, wool, oil, copper, asses, and slaves, 
which were paid for in silver ; and among the officials 
mentioned are‘amariner,’ ‘scribe,’ ‘surveyors,’ ‘miller,’ 
‘jeweller,’ and ‘merchant’ ( Datnkar ). 3 The growth of 
wealth hastens the demand, not only for articles of 
luxury, but also for better qualities of food-stuffs. For 
example, both the Nile and the Euphrates valley produce 
dates ; but if then, as at the present day, the Arabian 
oases, including Sinai, produced a special quality of 
dates, 4 these would be imported into Egypt and Baby¬ 
lonia then as now (see above, § 4, third note). The 
records of the kings of Lagas (Babylonia, § 44) report 


.Rev. 17 7. For Gudea’s imports see PS BA 11 , R PW 2 75 jf., 
and Rogers’ Hist. 1 370. 

1 The diorite of Gudea and Ur-bau was brought from Magan 
on the XK. coast of Arabia (Amiaud, RP( 2 » 2 15 n. takes it to be 
Sinai) ; but see note to Eng. Hist. Rev. 17 211 for another source. 

2 Burton, Land of Midian. 2 Ch. 36 , speaks of ‘gold of 

’ which Glaser ( Skizze, 2347) identifies with el-Farwarri 
mentioned by Hamdani; cp Sprenger, Alt. Arab. 49*63. Gudea 
brought gold-dust from NW. Arabia and Khakh SE. of Medina 
(Hommel in Hastings’ BD 1 225 ; Eng. Hist. Rev. 17 221). 

3 Howorth, Eng. Hist. Rev.Yl wff. 

4 The fine dates of el-Hasa (E. Arabia) are still exported—to 
Mosul, Bombay and Zanzibar, Palgr. Cent, and E. Arab., ed. 
1883, pp. 364, 383- 
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the building of storehouses beside the temples, and the 
construction of canals. 

With the increase of wealth came the expansion and 
consolidation of empire. It is not always possible to 
decide whether objects of foreign origin found in early 
Egyptinn or Babylonian remains were fruits of conquest 
(spoil or tribute), or of trade, though probably they are 
mostly due to trade ; even where the records boast of 
tribute this is really the fruit of barter. 1 Even if any 
of the early expeditions from Egypt and Babylonia were 
for conquest (which is very doubtful ; see note), ihey 
found their motives in a previous trade; and they 
would open up routes and increase commerce. T he 
expeditions of Sargon I. and Gudea to 1 the west’ for 
timber, and to Arabia for stone and metal (above § 6/.) 
were repeated by other monarchs (see Babylonia, § 15 2 ); 
and the various conquests of, and immigrations into, 
Babylonia by fresh tribes must have powerfully developed 
trade. To the NE. lay Elam, a seat of culture by the 
fourth millennium B.c. , with avenues of traffic into 
central and eastern Asia ; and Elam overran Baby¬ 
lonia. Again, the Canaanite supremacy synchronised 
with a growth of commerce especially under Ham¬ 
murabi (see Babylonia, § 54 s ; though there was an 
increase of trade preceding this, at Ur, § 50 4 ); while the 
rapid subjection of the Canaanite dynasty to a Kassite 
is proof of the luxury consequent on commerce under 
the former power. From Egypt expeditions were sent 
in the earliest times to secure the copper and turquoise 
mines of Sinai— e.g ., Dyn. III., Zoser (Egypt, § 44); 
Dyn. IV., Snefru(i) (§45 : about 3000 B. C. ; but acc. to FI. 
Petrie, 3998-3969 B.C.), and Hufu (Petrie, Hist, of 
Egypt, 1 42) ; Dyn. VI., Pepy I. ‘ the founder of Memphis 
proper’ (Egypt, § 47). There were also early expedi¬ 
tions to Nubia for gold, to the Sudan, the W. oases, 
and above all down the Red Sea to Punt—either 
Somali-land, or the coast between Suakim and Mas- 
sowah). 5 Erman (op. cit. 507) mentions the picture of 
a native of Punt as early as Hufu (Dyn. IV.); but the 
‘ earliest recorded expedition to Punt ’ was under Assa, 
Dyn. V. (Egypt, § 48, FI. Petrie, 100); Pepy I. 
(Dyn. VI.) sent to the Sudan and farther (Egypt, 
§ 47); S'anh-ka-re (Dyn. XI.) by Koptos, Koser, and 
the Red Sea to Punt ; and several kings of Dyn. XII., 
the Amenemhats and Usertesens, to Nubia, the Sudan, 
and Punt. Under this dynasty (2800 FI. Petrie, 
2100 WMM) trade flourished exceedingly. The Hyksos 
migration and conquest of Egypt must have developed 
her Asiatic commerce ; but this, especially wfith Syria, 
reached its height after the conquests of the New' 
Empire. For lists of the many Syrian products intro¬ 
duced, see WMM, As. u. Ear. (chaps. I, etc.), and 
Erman (516 Jf.), who remarks : ‘ w’e almost feel inclined 
to maintain that really there was scarcely anything 

1 See the instance given by Erman, 512 ; and cp Naville, 
Deir el Bahari (Eg. Expl. Fund), Pt. III., u. Referring to 
the same expedition to Punt, W. E. Crum (Hastings’ DB 
1 660/') says : Queen Ha'tsepsut’s ‘ fleet had, like its predecessors 
from the 6th dynasty onwards, solely a commercial object.’ So, 
too, Budge, Hist, of Eg. (1902), 411144 158. Similarly in 
Babylonia under Gudea, who according to Hommel (Hastings’ 
DB 1 225^), did not conquer the distant regions, but by treaties 
secured passage for his caravans with their products. 

2 En-anna-tuma I. of Lagas imported cedar ‘ from the 
mountain ’ *, Radau, 72. 

3 See also L. \V. King, Letters and Inscr. of Hammurabi 
about b.c., 2200, i., Introd. and Text, iii., Translation ; and 
G. Xagel ‘ Die Briefe H.’s an Sin-idinnam' in Beitr. z. Assyr. 
4 434 ff' with notes by F. Delitzsch 483 Jf. 

4 On the favourable position of Ur for commerce, on the 
Euphrates, near the W. Rummein (which connected it with 
Central Arabia), and with a road to Sinai, see Rogers, Hist, of 
Bab. and Ass. 1 371 jf. 

5 So Naville (Deir el Bahari, Pt. III. 11 ; Eg. Expl. Fund), 
who says that in any case Punt lay N. of the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb : ‘ not a definite territory,’ but a vague geographical 
definition. Some include under the name both sides of the Red 
Sea. ‘ The region which produces frankincense is situated in 
the projecting parts of Ethopia and lies inland (/>., from Adulis 
on the Red Sea) but is washed by the ocean on the other side ’; 
Cosmas, Christ. Topog. Bk. II, ET by M'Crindle, 51. 
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which the Egyptians of this period did not import from 
Syria.’ Syrian slaves were a constant subject of traffic 
(Erman, 517 f , WMM, As. u. Eur.). The New 
Empire also opened up Nubia, and elaborated the 
trade with Punt, and that with Cyprus (see Egypt, 
§§ 53-6 1). For the trade of Ramses III. with fleets on 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea see the Harris Papyrus 
(end) and the summary in Budge, Hist, of Eg. 0159^ 

From the third millennium there is evidence of a 
royal service of despatches into Asia (WMM, As. u. Eur. 

9 Security l ^ ; the re S ulation of im P orts b y the 
ft a el ^»yP ban government; the making of 

0 r V * roads ; and the supply of desert routes— 
e.g . , that between Koptos on the Nile and the Red Sea 
(below, § 29 )—with water (by Mentuhotep, Dyn. XI. 
[Erman, 506]). 1 It was easy and safe for even in¬ 
dividuals to travel to tribes as far as Edom and the 
'Arabah : witness the tale of Se-nuhyt, which, whether 
historical or not (see Egypt, col. 1237), must have 
been founded on a knowledge of the actual conditions 
of travel. 2 In short, by the third millennium travel 
must have been frequent and tolerably secure (of course 
with interruptions) from the mouth of the Red Sea and 
the Sudan to the Euphrates; and the commercial 
activity and wealth of Babylonia in at least the second 
half of that millennium, can hardly have failed to create 
similar conditions for much of the rest of W. Asia. Cp 
§ 26, end. 

We must not suppose, however, that all this pro¬ 
duced, even for intervals, anything like a parallel to 
what prevails in modern times, or even to what was 
achieved under the Roman Empire. The roads of 
W. Asia were never so secure as under the Pax 
Romana, nor were they so well laid down. In the 
period with which we deal there were frequent inter¬ 
regna ; the nomads of Arabia often burst the frontiers 
of civilisation ; and even in peaceful times the well- 
developed habits of traffic cannot have produced such 
order or sense of safety as we find at the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

Before we pass from the influence of the great 
empires on commerce, three other phenomena require 

_ , , to be noticed. One is the effect of the 

10. Trade and . . , r 

.... . exigencies of commerce in the transfer 

P of political power within the empires 

^ * from one site to another, and the rapid 

growth of new capitals. Of this both Egypt and 
Babylonia furnish instances. The centre of govern¬ 
ment in Egypt came down the Nile, from positions 
commanding the highways to the S. and the Red Sea, to 
Memphis 3 at the neck of the Delta, where great trade- 
routes converge from all quarters. We find a similar 
case under the New Empire, when the increase of trade 
oa the Syrian frontier drew, for a time, the centre of 
the political power from Thebes into the Eastern Delta. 4 
On the Euphrates and Tigris the same causes worked 
in an opposite direction—upstream. The central posi¬ 
tion of Ur with regard to commerce is well known ; 
how elaborate that commerce was is proved by the 
titles of the third dynasty of Ur, and the number of 
contract tablets from their time. 5 The transference of 
power from the lower Babylonian cities to Babylon 
itself and the independence of that great centre from 
about 2400 B.C., was probably assisted by commercial 
influences, for Babylon proved its fitness as a centre for 
trade by the extraordinary persistence of its commerce 
and wealth, in spite of frequent political disasters, for 

4 Also * it is probable that Seti I. caused a series of water 
stations to be established from the Nile to Berenice’ (Budge, 
HEb\o)\ and Ramses III. huilt a fortified well between lilt. 
Casius and Raphia {ibid. 159) : on Ramses IV. ibid. 187. 

2 Under Dyn. xii. ; cp ‘Travels of an Egyptian ’ under Dyn. 
xix., xx. ET in2 io2j?I 

3 Under Menes, 4500 or 4000 n.c., and his successors : Egypt, 
§§ 44, 47; Memphis. See also FI. Petrie, HE , vol. i. 

4 Cp Erman, 516. 

5 Cp for references Rogers, Hist, of Bab. and Assyr. 1 377. 
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nearly 2000 years (cp Is. 47 ); and it is possible that 
some memory of the city’s early fame as a gathering 
place for men of all tongues may lie behind the Hebrew 
story of the founding of Babel (Gen. 11 ). One has 
only to look at the map to see how much more advan¬ 
tageously Babylon lies for the trade through Elam into 
Persia, than do the cities which preceded her in power. 
The rise of Assyria was doubtless aided by her com¬ 
mand, closer than that of Babylon, over the lines of 
trade to the W.; the transference of the Assyrian 
capital from Asur to Calah and Nineveh was, in fact, 
one from a less to a more suitable centre for commerce, 
both with N. and W. These are but instances, which 
will doubtless be multiplied as our knowledge of ancient 
history is increased. 

Another phenomenon to be noted in the commercial 
development of the Great Empires—we shall find some- 

11 Mercenaries- thing anal °g° us in Israel —is the 
xi. mercenaries, exchange of native m ji it i a , proper to 

^ res. agricultural conditions of life, for a 
mercenary soldiery, which generally followed a great 
increase in trade. The soldiers of the Middle Empire 
in Egypt were such a militia; but after the great 
growth of trade, especially with Asia under the 
dynasties of the New Empire, the Egyptian armies 
were mainly composed of mercenaries (Erman, 542). 
The same thing happened in Egypt under Psametik. 
It happened also in Babylonia under Asur-bani-pal and 
Nebuchadrezzar. 

Again, it is to be remarked that the initiative of the 
great commercial expeditions from Babylonia and from 
Egypt is recorded on the monuments as due not to 
private enterprise, but to the reigning monarch. 1 This 
is no pretence of royal arrogance or of the court scribe’s 
flattery. We see the same motive at work in the 
great explorations and commercial expeditions of the 
Middle Ages from Spain and Portugal. 

(d) The earliest societies of men did not contain a 
special class or profession of traders; farmers and 
w , , . manufacturers exchanged their own 

12 . No trading ]s ln the story of Se-nuhvt the 
* weaponsmith himself carries his goods 
to the Asiatic nomads. As we shall see (§ 21), trade did 
not exercise any influence on the formative period of the 
religions of \Y. Asia ; a proof that it was not then 
specialised as a separate vocation. There is no mention 
of trade in the proverbs of Ptah-hotep (from the 4th 
mill.), and when they appeared in Egypt * sailors, 
merchants, and interpreters of foreign origin were 
despised’ (Egypt, § 31); that is to say, the special 
class was a late and a foreign upstart in that civilisation. 

The rise of international commerce, however, and 
the peculiar character of the deserts which separated 
T "h 1 tbe centres °f civilisation favoured — in 
' n .. a place of the growth of special classes of 
monopo les. tra( j ers w ithin those centres—the gradual 
absorption of whole tribes outside them in the business 
of trade and the carriage of goods. Especially was this 
the case with certain Arabian nomads, whose familiarity 
with the desert and possession of the means of crossing 
it, furnished them with the price (in their trading services) 
for purchasing the products of civilisation. Thus, in the 
OT, some of the earliest names for traders are tribal : 
Ishmaelite (Gen. 372527 f. 39 1, — all J), Midianite (the 
parallel E passages; Gen. 3728^36), and (later) Canaan- 
ite, of which the first two were Arabian and the last the 
inhabitants of that land which is well described as the 
' bridge' between Egypt and Mesopotamia. This 
evidence is confirmed bv the Egyptian records. Part 
of the contempt of the Egyptians for traders was prob¬ 
ably due to the traders being foreigners. The Beni- 
Hasan paintings represent thirty-seven Asiatics from 
the desert, traders from near Sinai (see Egypt, § 50 ; 

1 Similarly the letters of Hammurabi (above, § 8 n.) show 
how that king personally superintends the internal trade of 
Babylonia. 
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WMM, As. u. Eur. 36). So, too, Hannu the leader 
of the expedition to Punt under S'anh-ka-re' of the 
eleventh dynasty (Egypt, § 48) appears to have a Semitic 
name (cp, however, Erman, 506). Thus, by the third 
millennium B.C., the Semites from their central position 
between the two most ancient civilisations, their com¬ 
mand of the lines of communication, and their frequent 
migrations, had developed those habits of trading which 
distinguish them to the present day. 1 Among the 
Semites, again, there were especially four families which 
concentrated the racial adaptableness and tenacity upon 
commerce, and, not content with the share in that 
which their central positions brought to them, devoted 
themselves to the pursuit and organisation of many lines 
of traffic, till they developed, in the case of one of them 
at least, a wider commercial influence than the world 
ever saw till the most recent epoch. These were the 
Minaeans, the Aramaeans, the Phoenicians, and the 
Nabataeans, of whom the first three had begun to 
develop their commerce within our period—the Minaeans 
and the Aramaeans by land, the Phoenicians by sea. 

It is only upon indirect and somewhat precarious 
evidence (summarised by Weber, Arabien vor Islam , 

14 . Minaeans. ,hal lo , the Miniean kingd°m 

a date is assigned so early as the second 
half of the second millennium b.c. The centre of the 
Minaean power lay in the S. part of Arabia—not in the 
incense-bearing regions of Katabnn and Hadramot 
(above, § 5), though it commanded these, and by its 
hold on the central Arabian routes (below, § 31) and its 
colony in Musran or Musri (i.e. , Midian) and north¬ 
wards (MiZRAtM, § 3) 3 possessed the Arabian land 
traffic, and sent its caravans by Maan and Petra to 
Gaza. The capital was Karnawu, the Kama of 
Eratosthenes, 4 in immediate connection with the ports 
of the S. coast. Thus Minaean trade extended at least 
from the Indian Ocean to the Levant. But see § 17. 

After what has been said elsewhere (Aram, Aramaic 
Language ; cp Pikenicia, § 7) it is only necessary to 
Aramaeans say that in the second millennium B.C. 

we find the Aramaeans succeeding the 
Hittites in a country on the upper Euphrates which is 
the meeting-ground of many trade-routes—from Syria, 
Asia Minor, Armenia, and Babylonia (below, § 39/.). 
They gradually extended over N. Syria, a land more 
suited for trade than for agriculture or industries, 5 and 
embraced Damascus, the principal Syrian ‘harbour,’ a 
depot of the Arabian Desert ( Hist. Gcogr. 642 f. ). The 
earliest notices reveal Aramaeans as nomads, perhaps 
traders, in Mesopotamia ; in Syria the small states they 
founded round cities were such as those founded by other 
trading peoples. The strongest proof of their commerce 
is the gradual spread of their dialect till it became the 
lingua franca of W. .Asia. In Babylonia it was spoken 
in daily life from the eleventh to the ninth century 
(Wi. Volkcr Vorderasiens , n) ; by the tenth it had 

1 The Syrians depicted on the tomb of Hui, about 1400 b.c. 
(see Budge, HE 4 144), are traders. Cp Strabo xvi. 423 on the 
commercial qualities of the Arabs. 

2 None of the S. Arabian, so-called Himyaritic, inscriptions 
are dated before second century B.C. For a detailed argument 
against the high antiquity claimed for the Minman kingdom, see 
Budge, HE <», Preface, xvi His conclusion is that Glaser’s 
Inscr. 1155 helongs to the time of Cainbyses and that ‘the 
Mi mean kingdom cannot be shown to be older than the sixth 
century b.c.,’ p. xxii. 

3 The strong reasoning of Budge (HE 6xxi jf.) against 
Winckler’s frequent identification of the biblical Mizraim with 
the Arabian Musr is not conclusive against the existence of the 
latter. For if, as generally admitted, Ghazzat of Glaser’s 
Inscr. 1083 be Gaza, the Minaean caravans from S. Arabia would 
scarcely pass through Egypt to Gaza, or through Gaza to Egypt 
(notwithstanding Budge’s note on p. xxii). The mention of 
Gaza, therefore, is, so far, evidence in favour of a N, Arabian 
Musri. Cp also Simeon, § 6. Even if the Musri of the Assyrian 
and Minaean inscriptions he proved to be Egypt, this only means 
an extension of the Minaean trade. 

4 Or Karnana : Strabo (xvi. 42) who mentions besides the 
Sabaeans at Mariaba, the Kattahanians at Tamna, the Chatramo- 
titai at Sahata. 

5 M‘Curdy, Hist. Profih. Mon. 1155. 
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taken the place which Babylonian held in \Y. Asia in 
the fifteenth, and was used as far as Egypt as a com¬ 
mercial tongue (WMM, As. u. Eur. 234). How long 
and how far this commercial supremacy of the language 
lasted is proved by inscriptions inTeimaand Nabataean 
towns up to 100 A. d. It was the Aramaean trade, from 
the Tigris to the Levant, which formed the temptation 
to the Assyrian campaigns in the ninth and following 
centuries (below, § 52). Cp Syria, §§ 16/: 

The commercial influence of the Phoenicians appears 
to have risen at an earlier period than that of the 

16 . Phoenicians. ; but b ?' v earl >’ U 

possible to say. lhe absence of all 

reflection of trade not only from the names of their 
earliest cities—these may have been named before the 
Phoenician occupation 3 —but also from all except pre¬ 
sumably late strata of their religion 2 (see below, § 22), 
is significant. The coincidence between a great influx 
of Canaanite population and religion into Babylonia 
(about 2500 B.C. ), and the rise of a ‘ Canaanite ’ dynasty 
there, with a great increase of commerce and wealth, is 
interesting as indicative of a racial capacity for trade. 
On the whole, however, we may assign the rise of the 
commerce of the Phoenicians to a period subsequent to 
their arrival on the coast between Lebanon and the 
Levant, somewhere in the third millennium B.c., and 
therefore subsequent to the appearance of international 
commerce in \Y. Asia ; and we may trace it to the 
central position of that coast, to the mines and forests of 
the neighbourhood, and to the greater facility for traffic 
by sea than by land, between the various Phoenician 
settlements. Probably the Phoenicians did not invent 
ships as the Greeks were led to suppose from their subse¬ 
quent supremacy in navigation ; for the first boats must 
have been invented by a people with long slow rivers. 
But the Phoenicians, with their towns near to large 
forests and disposed within a day’s sail of each other on 
a coast full of obstacles for land traffic, must have been 
early forced to the improvement of the means of naviga¬ 
tion ; whilst the harassing land march across the desert 
to Egypt must have led to a speedy extension of that 
navigation to the Egyptian delta. So great an adventure, 
if it did not produce, amply proves the existence of, 
those qualities of hardihood and enterprise, which were 
to lift Phoenicia to the command of the world’s trade. 
The less adventurous Egyptians, 3 who had in the earlier 
periods of their history reached Punt by their own 
merchants, had left the trade through Nubia to negroes 
(Erman, 49s); 4 and now might be easily tempted 
to resign a commerce which they disliked (£ 13) to the 
peaceful invaders of the Delta. The process may have 
been hastened during the Hyksos supremacy. In any 
case, from the beginning of the second millennium b.c. 
the trade of Egypt appears to have been in Phoenician 
hands. In the fifteenth century, according to the 
Amarna Letters they had fleets of merchant ships, and 
a fresco in a Theban tomb depicts them as importers 
of goods from Asia (Budge, HE 4163) 

(c) The ancient trade of \V. Asia, however, was not 
confined within that region. \Y. Asia lies between the 
17 Forei n ^ nc ^ an ^ cean an( l the Mediterranean ; 

. ’ . 5 , both of which, the one by its regular winds 

- 1 n the other by its islands, offer easy access 

to sources of wealth beyond them. In 
the later Phoenician and the Greek epochs of trade both 
seas were regularly navigated, and the far East united 
with the far West (§§ 63, 71). 

1 Sidon, usually understood as ‘ Fishertown ’ (but see Phoe¬ 
nicia, § 12); Tyre = rock ; Beyrout = springs, etc. Contrast 
the Philistine Ashkelon and the Canaanite Kiriath-sepher, the 
former of which certainly, and the latter possibly, has a com¬ 
mercial origin. 

2 The chief Phoenician gods do not differ from those of other 
Canaanites. 

3 Cp the commercial superiority of Syrians at the present day 
to Egyptians. 

4 Cp inscription of Pepy of the sixth dynasty. 
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Whether in the period we arc now treating there was 
already a trade with India is a question to which we can 
get only probabilities in answer. It was quite possible. 

The Periptus of the Erythrman Sea 1 (ist Christian cent.) lays 
down the line of a coasting voyage along the S. of Arabia, across 
the mouth of the Persian Gulf, and so (in the direction opposite to 
that taken by Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander) to the Indus, 
and thence down the Malabar coast. It adds (§ 39), however, 
that a speedier, though more dangerous, voyage may be made by 
those who set out to sea from Arabia with the Monsoons (jiera 
ri>i/ 'luStKtou sc. eTfjcriW). These winds blow across the Indian 
Ocean from the SW. from April to October, from the NE. from 
October to April, and make the voyage possible for vessels even 
of a primitive type. 

By the seventh century b.c., if not long before, there 
was in India a developed and organised trade ; great 
ships were already built, and long sea-voyages under¬ 
taken. From the very earliest times merchants had 
been held in high repute (Lassen, Ind. Alterthumskunde, 
2573576579). The island of Sokotra has a Sanscrit 
name (ib. 580). The Babylonian Nimrod epic reflects 
a journey through Arabia to Saboea ; and Sokotra has 
been suggested as the island which was its goal (Hommel, 
Hastings’ DB\2i6a). On the reliefs of Deir-el-Bahri, 
Punt is pictured as a place of barter where several 
nationalities meet and deal with the Egyptians in differ¬ 
ent sorts of goods. It is, therefore, more than possible 
that Indian traders met those of W. Asia at the mouth 
of the Red Sea and the ports of S. Arabia during our 
period. Weber indeed (Arab, vor Islam , 22 ; cp 23) 
calls the Minreans the intermediaries of the Indian as well 
as of the S. Arabian trade, and dates the origin of this 
trade before 1300 B.C. (more than a millennium before 
the later Ptolemies). But see § 14. It is remarkable that 
no Indian faces or goods are found pictured on the reliefs 
of Deir-el-Bahri (Naville, op. cit. 12^ and the correspond¬ 
ing plates), nor have any Indian products been discovered 
in Egyptian remains. As for Babylonia, the earliest 
Sumerian deposits (Babylonia, § 18) contain both ivory 
ornaments and bronze. The ivory may have been 
taken from elephants which were extant on the Euphrates 
till towards the close of our era. 2 But for the tin, needed 
to make the bronze, no source is known at that time 
save India, 3 and some have derived the Phoenician name 
for the metal from the Sanscrit. 4 This, however, is a 
precarious ground on which to found a conclusion with 
regard to so early an epoch ; for reasons for the opposite 
view—that there was no sea-trade between W. Asia and 
India till the seventh century B.c.—see India and 
Oi'iuR, § 2; cp also Sprenger, All. Geog. Arab., §§ 51- 
60, 139. We must not forget the possibility of land- 
trade between Babylonia and India through Elam and 
Persia. 5 

As for the trade of W. Asia with Europe in this era, 
that is much less problematical. Cyprus, which lies in 

18 With Syrian coast (HG, pp. 22 135), 

„' was reached by some of the earliest Baby- 

P * Ionian monarchs ; and in the course of the 
second millennium B.c. was in frequent communication 
both with Egypt and with Syria (Budge, HE 4 167/.) ; 
and Cyprus can hardly ever have been out of touch 
with the islands to the W. Evidence of an extremely 
early knowledge of Europe in Egypt is given in WMM, 
As. u. Eur. ch. 28 . 6 

1 TTeptVAovs' rr}9 T.pvflpa? flaAacrcrrjs. Anonymous, but attri¬ 
buted to an author named ’Appiavo?. Geogr. Gneci Minores by 
C. Mfiller, ed. Paris, 1882, vol. i. 257 fp., cp p. xcv. 

2 Thotmes III. killed elephants on the Euphrates; Naville, 
op. cit. 17; Budge, //A44048. 

3 The islands of the Persian Gulf were visited by Rabylonians 
at a very early period ; and thence the coasting (!) voyage to 
India was not difficult. 

4 Gotz, Die Verkehrswege im Dienste dcs Wclthandels, 101 
ff. This is not certain ; cp O. Schrader, // andetsgeschichte, 
etc., 71, quoted by Gotz. 

5 For imports and exports of W. Asiatic trade with India in 
Roman times see Periplus (of Erythraean Sea), §§ 49, 56. 

6 According to the American explorers of Nippur (Peters, 
Nippur, 2 133yC) some evidence of trade with Greece (Eubrea) 
was found in remains of the fourteenth century B.c. ; cp Budge, 
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(/) For the natural lines of traffic and trade-routes, 
see below, Bart II. of this article (§§ 28-40). 

(g) The various means of carriage in the ancient 
world having been for the most part dealt with else- 

19 Means whL * re ’ treatment here may be brief, 
of carriage Portera S e - the employment of human 

6 ’ beings for the carriage of burdens both 
for building purposes and for trade (as we find it still in 
Central Africa), was common in early Egypt according 
to the monuments. It was not altogether confined to 
local traffic. Under one of the Amenemhats (middle 
of 28th cent, according to FI. Petrie ; but 2100 accord¬ 
ing to W. M. Muller) 200 men with only 50 animals 
were employed for carrying stone through the desert. 1 
From the earliest times, however, the ass and the bullock 
were in common use, and (especially the ass) consti¬ 
tuted the principal means of conveyance. The ass was 
employed for distant desert journeyings ; cp the Beni- 
Hasan pictures (under the 12th dyn.). The camel was 
apparently unbred and unused even to a late date in 
Egypt, but must have appeared early in Arabia. The 
horse and the mule came much later ; the horse not till 
the time of the Hyksos and then, for long, only for 
fighting and hunting ; the mule from Pontus not till 
towards 1000 b.c. (see Ass, Camel, Horse, Mule, 
Cattle., § 8; Babylonia, § 5; Egypt, § 9). The 
carrying power of these animals was increased by the 
invention of pack-saddles, open litters (already during 
the 4th dyn.), sleighs or draw-boards, and carts—first 
with solid, and then with spoked, wheels. A luxurious 
chariot with horses appears in the Izdubar legend 
(Tab. 6) about 2000 B.c. Still less, however, than at 
the present day, were the wheeled vehicles suited for 
distant carriage, which was mainly performed on the 
backs of animals (Chariot, § 2). There were practi¬ 
cally no international roads for carriages till the Persian 
Empire. Carriage by water arose first in timber 
rafts or constructions of reed coated with bitumen, 
on rivers, especially the Euphrates (Babylon, § 6; 
early legends). From these developed rowing and 
sailing boats, with which ventures were made through 
river-mouths into the sea ; and so arose coasting vovages 
in the Persian Gulf, the Levant, and the Red Sea (Ship). 
By the time of Thutmosis 1 . (about 1560 R.c.) and 
Queen Hatsepsut (Egypt, § 53) the Egyptians had 
developed elaborate ships with oars, rigging, and sails 
for the Punt voyages (cp Ship). The ships of this (r8th) 
dynasty were not mere fighting galleys ; they were trans¬ 
ports carrying considerable cargoes (Naville, Temple of 
Deir el Bahari, 3, with plates). 

(h ) Early trade consisted of barter, in which various 
communities or states of culture exchanged the neces- 

20 Barter* sarles or embellishments of life. 2 When 
value * a su P crior civilisation met an inferior it 

paid for solid goods, as at the present day, 
with gaudy trinkets and ornaments, as for instance 
the Egyptians in their commerce with the negro and 
other tribes whom they met in Punt 3 (Naville, op. cit.). 
Gradually, however, there arose common measures of 
value: e.g ., cattle, slaves, or metals, especially the 
precious metals. 4 As among other early races 5 orna- 

1 For porterage in Babylonia, cp a letter of Hammurabi, 
Beitr. z. Assyriologie, 4474. 

2 In the East barter has always survived alongside well- 
developed systems of money and finance. Cp under Cambyses, 
Beitr. z. Assyr. 4429, § 9. Palgrave (Central and E. Arab. 
ed. 1883, p. 368) found barter more common ‘throughout 
Arabia . . . among the villagers, and even the poorer towns¬ 
men, than purchase.’ 

3 For an account of curious methods of barter in this region 
in Greek times, cp Cosmas Indie., Christ . Topogr., Bk. II., ET 
by M’Crindle, 52. 

4 In the 4th mill, silver was used as currency in Babylonia. 
Cp above, § 8, on ManiS-tu-irba. In the time of Hammurabi 
hoth barter and money were extant; cp his letters above, § 8, 
fifth note. For electron in Egypt and silver see Egvpt, § 38, 
and n. 2, col. 1229. 

5 Babelon, Les Origines de la Monnaie ; \V. W. Carlile, 
The Evol. of Modem Money , Pt. II. especially chap. 2 . 
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ments and the material for ornament displaced the useful 
metals and other commodities as the favourite media 
of exchange and standards of value. In aid of this, 
there was not only the common and universal passion 
for ornament, but also its convenience for hoarding, 1 
the family’s wealth being most easily ‘saved’ in the 
form of its women’s ornaments, even after money 
proper came into existence ; and in W. Asia the 
process would be further hastened by the prevailing 
custom of purchasing a wife, for an instance of which 
in Israel, cp Gen. 24 , and see below, § 43. These 
primitive ‘moneys,’ however, were not always actually 
given in exchange for goods ; but the value of the 
goods exchanged w r as reckoned in terms of them. For 
this usage in the case of copper wire 2 see Erman 
(494^), and later of silver and gold, Egypt. § 38. 
Stamped weights of the precious metals were in early 
use in Babylonia ; but money proper appears ;n \Y. 
Asia first in the Persian period. For further details 
see Money, and the articles and books quoted there. 

(*) The most interesting of all the questions arising 
in connection with the commerce of W. Asia during 
T , , this early period is that of its relations 

ra e ana tQ re ijgj on So f ar as j s known to the 
® * present writer there exists no adequate 

treatment of this, nor even a full appreciation of its 
significance. The hint has already been given (§§ 12, 16) 
that trade appears to have exercised no influence on the 
human mind during the formative period of the different 
religions. Tn Egypt and Babylonia, or among the 
Syrian and other Semites, there were gods who reflected 
or sympathised with every other human activity. The 
memory of the various peoples went back to divine 
or semi-divine kings, lawgivers, physicians, teachers, 
hunters, and fishers (Phcenicia, § 12), artisans (cp the 
Egyptian Ptah and the attribution of the invention 
of pottery and metal-working to various gods), and 
musicians. But, except for certain isolated and ap¬ 
parently late instances, to be noted presently (§22), there 
seems to have been no god or hero who was a trader. 
'I'his cannot have been due to dislike of trading habits, 
such as prevailed in Egyptian society {§ 13) ; for the 
want was not confined to Egypt ; nor was it due to any 
of the moral objections to trade, which are so common 
in modern times. There is only one explanation : in 
the formative period of the religions of \Y. Asia, 
commerce was not yet specialised as a separate vocation 3 
{§ 12). Perhaps the most striking proof of its want of 
religious influence at an early period is found among 
the Phoenicians. Their most ancient deities were practi- 
. cally identical with those of the general 
p , ’ . . Canaanite stock (Pietschmann, Gesch. dcr 
Phoenicia, p^- in ig 0 ). When at last the Phoenicians 

•k&yP 1 * took to the sea they invoked for their new 
occupation the blessing of their accustomed deities, and 
principally of the various local forms of'Astart. The 
other divine beings, who appear connected with 
Phoenician ships, and in later times were credited with 
the discovery of navigation, the Kabiri, were of 
secondary rank in the Phoenician pantheon, and had 
been originally connected with the mining and working 
of metals (lb . 188, 190 ; but see Piicenicia, § 11, col. 
3774, with footnote). The legends which attribute 
distant travels to the Tyrian Herakles and divers gods 
are of late origin (Pietsch. 191). The only other 
possible instance of a trading Canaanite deity is that 
concealed under the ambiguous name -odd (Piicenicia, 
vj 12, IssaciiAR, §§ 3, 6). Similarly in Egypt the 
expeditions to Punt under the eighteenth dynasty were 
commended to the patronage of Amon of Thebes, who 

1 Carlile, op. cit . 

2 As in Calabar and other parts of Africa, probably for 
ornament *, Carlile, op. cit. 240. 

8 For an illustration of the very opposite take Buddhism, 
which ‘was a merchant religion par excellence ; there are few 
parables or birth-stories in which a Buddhist merchant does 
not figure ’; JR AS , 1902, p. 387. 
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gave the conquest and tribute {i.e., as we have seen, 
§ 8 n. 3, the trade) of that distant land to his own people, 
and was thanked by them for help in the exploration 
and opening up of roads (Naville, Deir el Dahari , pt. 
iii. 14, 19^). We may assume that other nations of 
W. Asia when they took to trade also dedicated it each 
to their own tribal deity. But once this was done, the 
reaction upon their conceptions of their deity must have 
been one of the most considerable 


forces in the transformation of the 
primitive religions. The deity, origin- 


23. Reaction 
of trade 

on religion. a jjy j oca i anc ] identified with purely 
local phenomena (Piicenicia, § n), must, when carried 
abroad by his people, have expanded in their belief to an 
identification with the principal cosmic forces, especially 
those of the sea and the heavens. It may, therefore, 
be to trade that the religions of W. Asia partly owe the 
association of their gods with the stars—always the 
guides of travellers—as well as their identification with 
the natural forces, or even with the gods, of distant 
lands. 1 But besides thus enhancing the power of native 
deities, the foreign trade of their worshippers brought 
back the cults of other gods. This is very evident in 
Egypt. A number of instances are given by Erman. 
Usertesen III. (Dyn. xii.) dedicated a temple on the 
S. frontier to the Nubian god, and only in the second 
place to Hnum the Egyptian (500); Besa, honoured 
by the New Empire 'as a protecting genius,’ probably 
owed ‘his introduction to Egypt to this (incense) trade’ 
(514); and consequent upon the great increase of Asiatic 
commerce under the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
dynasty a number of Syrian divinities were admitted to 
the Egyptian pantheon (517). Similarly there was an 
export of the gods of W. Asia to Europe by Cyprus : 
* merchants of Citium brought the cult of their goddess 
with them to Athens ’ (Piicenicia, § 11), and the general 
influence of Phoenician traders on the religion and 
mythology of Greece is notorious. Again, gatherings 
to religious centres, great or small, 


24. Sanctuaries 
and markets. 


have always been convenient for trade 
-as we see even in mediaeval and 
modern times. Stated and famous markets grew about 
the sanctuaries of W. Asia and festivals became fairs. 
Where trade, as in X. Syria and Arabia, had to pass 
through many tribal territories, treaties were necessary 
and were accompanied by religious rites at border (or 
other) sanctuaries, at which it would be natural to ex¬ 
change goods. In our period and that which followed 
it, Babylon, Carchemish, Bethel, Sinai (perhaps), Mecca, 
and various Egyptian towns are instances. 2 Exchanges 
were effected under religious direction ; it was the 
interest of the guardians of the sanctuaries to prescribe 
forms, and fees to the temple were charged. 3 The 
supervision by priests of Babylonian commerce is evident 
from a multitude of contract tablets ; 4 and the rise of 
priestly families and castes to kingly power, both in 
Babylonia and in Egypt, was made possible by the 
wealth which accrued to them from their direction of 
commerce. 

Before we proceed to Israelite commerce one other 
study is necessary. We have seen that during the 
„ . New Empire and especially under the 

2o. byna. ^^^1^ anc i nineteenth dynasties there 
was a great increase of trade between Syria and Egypt, 
in which Syrian products and manufactures played a 
very important part (above, § 8). We are now to 
examine the details of this, happening as it did on the 
eve of Israel’s settlement in Palestine. The first evidence 

1 For an identification of Halhor with the deity of the anti 
or incense of Punt, see Naville, op. cit. 20. 

2 For another, cp Issachar, § 2 ; Dt. 33 18. 

8 WRS, Rel. Sem. 441. 

4 Delitzsch in a note to No. 28 of Nagel’s translation of 
Hammurabi’s letters to Sin-idinnam (Beitr. z. Assyr. 4458 493) 
illustrates the Babylonian custom of making valuations ‘before 
God ’— i.e., in presence of the priests—and compares Ex. 216 
22 8 [ 7 ]f. 
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is found in the records of Thutmosis 111 . (1503-1449). 1 
Coats of mail do not appear in his reign till he takes 
200 from the Canaanites at the sack of Megiddo. The 
Syrian chariots are the finer, and generally Syrian 
artisans appear more skilful and artistic than those of 
Egypt. Large numbers of them are transported to 
Egypt. In the same reign there are records of importa¬ 
tions of grain into Egypt ; these cannot all have been 
tribute (above, § 8 n. 3) ; also of oil, wine, honey, 
dates, incense, timber for masts and beams, and cattle. 

It is in the period after Thutmosis III., however, that 
we obtain our fullest evidence of the commercial condi- 
. tion of Syria before Israel entered it. The 

L tt 13 ^ 113 ^ ^ marna I- etter s (1400 onwards) reveal, 
if by no more than the cuneiform script 
in which they are written, the already prolonged and 
close commercial intercourse between Babylonia and 
Egypt across Syria. Their contents are still more sig¬ 
nificant. 2 The kings of Babylonia and Egypt propose 
an exchange of the products of their lands. Gold is 
sent from Egypt to Babylonia, * painted wood,’ golden 
and wooden images, and oil. From Babylonia to Egypt 
come manufactured gold, precious stones, lapis lazuli, 
enamel, skins, wooden chariots, horses, and slaves. 
Some of these, of course, pass as presents between the 
kings ; but that they are also articles of commerce is 
proved by the complaint of one of the Babylonian kings 
that his merchants ( dam-gam , dam-karu or tamkaru ; 
cp Del. Ass. Hll'B, Aram, taggdr, whence Arab. tagir, 
tuggdr) had been plundered in the territories of the 
Pharaoh. Letters from Alasia, either Cyprus (Winckler) 
or the extreme N. of the Syrian coast (Petrie, WMM), 
tell of the exportation from that country of copper, 
bronze, ivory, ship-furniture, and horses to Egypt, and 
the receipt of silver, oil, and oxen. Merchants go from 
Alasia to Egypt by ship ; a writer begs the king of Egypt 
not to allow them to be injured by his tax-gatherers (no. 
29). The king of Alasia complains of the Lukki, a pirate 
people who disturb the Mediterranean, and invade his 
land (28). A prince of N. Syria sends slaves and begs 
for gold (36). The letters from Egyptian tributaries 
and officials in Palestine, during its invasion by the 
Haiti and Habiri, ask for wheat from Egypt for be¬ 
sieged towns and districts that have not been able to 
grow their own corn (cp the story of Jacob and Joseph); 
or report the sending of timber, oil (cp Hos. 122 [1]), 
honey, cattle, and slaves. One letter (122) asks for 
mvrrh as a medicine. Another (124), but obscurely, 
speaks of purple (?). Abd-hiba of Jerusalem complains 
that he cannot prevent the plundering of the King of 
Egypt’s caravans in Ajalon (180). Horses and asses 
are supplied to travellers (51), and provisions to the 
royal caravans (242) and troops (264,270). One letter 
reports payment of ‘ 300 pieces of silver to the Habiri, 
besides the 1000 into the hand of the king’s officer’ 
(280). We read of no passage of glass either way, 
though glass had been known in Egypt from 3300 B.c. 
and was also made in Phoenicia from an early date. It 
was immediately after the period of the Tell-el-Amarna 
Letters — i.e ., in the fourteenth century b.c.— that 
Kadasman-Harbe (Babylonia, § 57) of Babylon, being 
shut off from Harran and the upper Euphrates by 
Assyria, opened a direct route across the desert to 
Phoenicia (Wi. Politische Entwickel. Bab. u. Assyr. 
* 5 )- 

Egyptian records confirm the frequent importation of 
27 Other s ^ aves from Syria into Egypt, where the 
Eff tian girls were prized in the harems, and, in 

records Edition to articles mentioned in the Amarna 
Letters, indicate that Syrian pottery and 
metal work were prized ; also ointments for embalming, 

1 WMM, As. u. Eur. 24 ; Flinders Petrie, HE 2 146 ff. 

2 The following facts are taken from the German translation 
(with transliteration of the original into Roman characters) by 
Hugo Winckler, Die Thontafeln von Tell el- Amarna, l J >erlin, 
1896 : for some corrections see Knudtzon in Beitr. zur 
Assyriologie , iv. 2 3 . 


oils, wine, woollen cloths, and embroideries. The 
characteristics of Syrian clothing as depicted on the 
monuments were embroidery, tassels, and fringes. There 
is an extremely interesting account of an expedition 
sent about 1100 B.C. by Her-heru of dynasty twenty-one 
to Lebanon for cedar in one of the GoEnischeff Papyri 
( Recucil de Trav. ‘21 74^ ; cp WMM, As. u. Eur. 395 ; 
Budge, HE 613^). 

II. Trade Routes in W. Asia 

We may now indicate the physical facilities for com¬ 
merce in W. Asia, and trace the main lines of trade and 
28 Lines of cross routes by land and sea. On the 

trade * Egvnt ma P ^ e at once mar ^ s 

* * ing natural directions of traffic : two 

long and navigable rivers, the Nile and the Euphrates ; 
two long narrow seas with more or less harboured 
coasts, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf; whilst from 
the most westerly point touched by the Euphrates, a 
fertile and well-populated country, passable on several 
lines through Syria, stretches to the Nile Delta, with 
one break of desert about six or seven days’ march 
from Gaza to Pelusium. Inside all these lie the great 
Arabian deserts, isolating the fertile Arabia Felix from 
W. Asia ; but even across these deserts, lines of oases 
and valleys, in which, though there is no cultivation, water 
is procurable, render passage possible by land from the 
Indian Ocean to the Levant. The many routes created 
along and across these natural lines we shall take in 
order as they lie from the south northward, and we shall 
include the directions of traffic with India. 

Egypt’s inland trade, and her traffic with Nubia, the 
Sudan, and farther south, went up the Nile by Yebu 
(Elephantine, 'ivory island’) and Subnet (Syene, 
Aswan: ‘commerce,’ Erman, op. cit. 498 /.), at 
which exchanges were made with the barbarians. 1 It 
is difficult,’ says Erman (479), ‘to find a word in the 
language which means to travel; the terms used were 
front — to go up stream, and hod— to go downstream.’ 
The river flows northwards ; but, as if in compensation, 
the prevailing winds are in the opposite direction. 
From Memphis by the Fayoum, or from the present 
Assiout and other Nile-ports, caravans reached the 
western oases {6acns from Eg. uah — station). 

So far as concerned the trade with Punt, the Nile 
and the Red Sea, running nearly parallel for some 
29 Nile and thousands an d at one point only 

1 „ 90 m. apart, wonderfully supplemented 

e ea * each other’s defects. As on the Nile, 
the prevailing winds in the Red Sea are from the north: 
in the upper half the N. wind seldom flags, and the 
Gulf of Suez is often stormy. The Egyptians, therefore, 
divided their route from the Delta to Punt and back 
again between the river and the sea. Their traffic 
southward was borne on the Nile 1 as far as Koptos, 2 
and then struck E. over the desert about 90 m. to 
Sauu, at the mouth of the \V. Gasfts, 3 a little to the 
N. both of the later Greek harbour Leukos Limen, 4 
and the modern el-Koser (Erman, 586). 

1 Naville {op. cit. 16) points out that the pictures of Ha’t- 
Sepsut’s Punt expedition on Deir-el-Bahri, which show the 
Punt goods arriving at Thebes by ship, suggest that there was 
‘an arm of the Nile in communication with the Red Sea,’at 
that time ; and that the same ships carried cargo all the way. 
But the picture may only intend the short passage from Koptos 
to Thebes. 

2 To-day not Kaft (Koptos) but the neighbouring Keneh is 
the starting-place for el-Koser. 

3 The way is almost waterless (cp above, § 9), but the 
present writer knows it for only a day E. from Keneh. This 
road was supplied with reservoirs by many Pharaohs (above, 
§§ 9 19 n.). It was much used for trade in the reign of Xerxes 
(Budge, HE 7 75) and in Roman times. It is of inierest that in 
i8or Major General Baird and his army took 16 days from 
el-Koser to Keneh (Anderson, Journ. of Seer. Exped. to 
Medit. and Eg., London, 1802, p. 357). 

4 Also called Myos Hormos by the Periplus, 1, and by Strabo 
(xvi. 4 24 xvii. 1 45), apparently through confusion with Myos 
Hormos on the Gulf of Suez. Cp Agatharchides, De Mari 

1 Efythr. in Geogr. Gr. Min. 1 167 ff. with Tab. VI. in Atlas. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 

Other harbours on the S. coast of the Red Sea were Myos 
Horinos at the mouth of the Gulf of Suez, about 120 m. from the 
Nile, 1 probably used in the early period for sea traffic, more 
frequent than the land traffic, with Sinai; the Ptolemaic Bere- 
nike due E. from Syene but usually reached by caravan from 
Koptos—twelve days' journey according to Pliny (//-/V, 626); 
Ptolemais (rj riov Qripuv Ka\ovp.evTi : Peripl. § 3) near the modern 
Massowah ; Adulis- (id. § 4 ), etc. ; with Muza and Okelis on 
the Arabian coast just inside the Straits of Biib-el-Mandeb 
(id. §§ n\ff. 25 ^). 

If we reckon by the voyages of Arab dhows, 3 it would 
take the Egyptian ships about a month to sail from 
el-Koser to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Pliny ( l.c .) 
gives thirty days from lierenike to Okelis, but Hero¬ 
dotus (2ii) only forty for the voyage down the whole 
Red Sea. 4 

In the Indian Ocean the routes down the E. coast of 
Africa and up the Arabian coast were known and 
T «r mapped in Greek times. For the African 
. n lan coast sce t j ie / \ t i as to cieogr. Or. Min. xii. 

* The Arabian coast route is described 
in the Peri plus. From Okelis to Arabia Felix (Aden), 
to Moscha (Zofar) and the Syagros promontory 
(Ras Fertak) would take at least a month, with probably 
twenty days more to the mouth of the Persian Gulf. 
Thus the whole voyage from 'Akabah or Suez to the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf cannot have occupied less 
than three months. Thence to the mouth of the Indus 
and down the Malabar coast the ports and distances 
are described in the Periplus. For the voyage direct 
from Okelis, ‘ad primum emporium Indice, Muzirim,’ 5 
Pliny (/AVG26) gives forty days, and adds that a ship 
leaving Berenike about the end of July reached Muziris 
about the middle of October, and leaving again in the 
end of December or January returned to Egypt within 
the year. The coasting voyage from Babylonia down 
the Persian Gulf, and so to the Indus, may be followed 
in the Periplus (§§ 35 Jp.), or in Arrian’s Hist. Indicu 
(§§ 20/: ). 6 7 

Coming now to Arabia, we find in the Mincean 
A w inscriptions hints, and in the Greek 
ra ia. g e0 g ra pj iers data, of the long trade 
routes, whieh traversed the peninsula. 

Sprenger (Alte Geogr. Arab., chap. 2 ) describes nine of these 
routes, with Ptolemy’s map of Arabia ; and Wiistenfeld (Die von 
Medina auslauf. Ilauptstrassen, and Die Strasse von Bafra 
vaek Mekka; Gott. 1862 and 1867 with maps) has laid down 
the routes in the N. half of Arabia from the data of the Arabian 
geographers. 

The principal roads were those by which frankincense 
was brought to Syria and Mesopotamia from the 
Sabioan country. 

Plinv (/AV12 33 ed. Delph.) gives the distance from Thomna 
to (laza as sixty-five daily marches for camels .7 The route 
held to Mecca, from remote antiquity a great centre of trade. 
There it divided. One branch turned NE. through Nejd (a 
present pilgrim-route) and again divided, one arm E. through 
el-IJasa to the ancient Gerra, or other port on the Bahrein Gulf, 8 
the other NE. towards Basrah. The main branch from Mecca 
continued N. to Medinah (whence a tolerably watered road 


1 At Keneh. For the route, past granite and porphyry 
quarries with Greek and Roman remains, see Baedeker's Fg.fi) 
348. Myos Hormos, now Abu Sar el-Kibli, lay in the lat. of 
Manfalut, and from there or Assiut was about 150 m. distant. 

2 Or Adul£ (near Annesley Bay) the port for Axum, 120 m. 
distant; in the Gk. period the market for trade with Central 
Africa, ‘ much frequented by traders from Alexandria and the 
Elanitic gulf’—Cosmas Indicopleustes, Christ. Topogr. (6th 
cent.), Bk. II. ET by M‘Crindle, 54. 

3 Cp Burton, Pilgrimage to A lA led. and Mecca , chap. 11 . 

4 This appears also to have been the datum of Timosthenes, 
the Ptolemaic admiral, in Pliny, //A r 6 33 ed. Delph., where 
for quatridui read quadraginta dierum. 

5 Muziris, on the Malabar coast, either Calicut, or more 
probably, Mangalore; see the Periplus and Ptolemy. For 
voyages to different ports in India, cp Sprenger, Alte. Geog. 
A rah. 98 ff. 

6 Geogr. Gr. Min., ed. Miiller, Paris, 1882, vol. i., 284^ 
332 Jf. with Tabb. XI. and X 11 I.-XV. 

7 Palgrave (144) gives his day’s march as twelve to fourteen 
hours, at about 5 m. an hour, ‘ the ordinary pace of a riding 
camel.’ This seems even for such rather much, and freight 
camels certainly go more slowly. 

8 Palgrave (369) gives the time for the Persian pilgrims from 
Abu-Shahr (Busbire) across the gulf and through Nejd to 
Mecca as two months. 
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strikes NE. hy ‘Aneyza 1 and the Lower Kaseem to Ba§ra on 
the Euphrates) and Hijr (Egra), 2 where it divided into one NE. 
by el-Teima (Thaima), round the northern Neffid and along the 
Wady Sirhan to Bosra for Damascus 3 (or to Tadmor), and 
another NNW. to Ma'an, Petra, and Gaza; with a branch 
doubtless to Elah on the Gulf of ‘Akabah. A Minaean inscrip* 
tion (Glaser, 1155; Haldvy, 535) mentions a caravan route 
from Ma'an to Ragmat, probably the OT Raamah (q-v.), either 
'Vey/xa on the Persian Gulf or the seat of the ‘Pa/apar-iTot 
of Strabo (xvi. 4 24) near Mariaba in Sahara. From Gerra 
(Ger'a), on the Persian Gulf, one route swung round by ’()man 
to the incense country on the S. coast ; another crossed prob¬ 
ably by el-Hasa, Nejd, and Lower Kaseem to Kheybar and 
'leyma for Syria (or from Kaseem crossed more directly by 
Ha’il and el-Jof to Ma'an ; Palgrave [p. 2] gives the distance 
from the Jof to Ma'an at 200 m. as the crow flies). Border C45) 
gives the present population of the Jof at 40,00.0 (!). The town is 
2 in. long, i m. wide; three rainfalls annually; water-supply 
good from deep springs; warm sulphur springs; clothing, 
cooking-utensils, coffee, etc., by caravan from Mecca, Baghdad, 
and Damascus. Another route across N. Arabia, probably 
used by Babylonian expeditions to Musri and Sinai, led from 
the Euphrates to the Jof and so by Ma an to Akabah ; but the 
longer route given above — Basra-’Aneyza-Teyina-'Akabah— 
was easier and less dangerous. On the S., easy routes connected 
the interior of the Minsean territory with the ports on the Red 
Sea and the Indian Ocean. So much for Arabia. 

We have now to trace the routes from Egypt across 
32 Effvrat Syria towards Damascus for the 

through Syria. Euphrates Of these there are in 
0 J the main four. 

1. E. of Jordan .—The first, from the E. westward, 
left the Delta by Suez for Nakhl, on the plateau of 'I ih, 
and thence reached Elath at the head of the Gulf of 
’Akabah, 4 where it joined the routes S. and E. through 
Arabia. From ’Akabah it turned up the W. el-Ithm to 
the E. of Edom (Israel’s track) and struck Ma’an (where 
it crossed the route Mecca to Petra). Prom Ma’an it 
is ten journeys to Damascus (Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 48) ; 
the present Hajj route keeps to the E. of Moab, to 
avoid the deep canons (for routes through Moab, see 
Moab, § 8) to Kal’at ez-Zerka, on the upper waters of 
the Zerka, the biblical Jabbok. Thence it holds due 
X. to Rimthehand el-Muzerib, thence upon the west of 
the Leja to Damascus. An older branch struck from 
the Zerka NE. to Bosra (to which other routes came 
up from Arabia), Kanatha, and so by the E. of the 
Leja to Damascus. 

2. Up the ’ Ardbah. —The second route, from Elath to 
Damascus, followed the great trench of the 'Arfibah by 
the foot of Mt. Seir to the Dead Sea, and then up its 
west coast and the Jordan valley. This lias great disad¬ 
vantages in heat and want of water ; but the traffic 
along it (at least as far as the Dead Sea) was consider¬ 
able in the early Mohammedan period, and the same 
stretch of it may have been used by Jewish trade with 
Elath in the days of the kings. 

3. By Hebron .—A third line of road from Egypt 
through Syria—perhaps that called the way of Shur 
\q.v. , Gen. I67) — started from the middle of the 
Isthmus, struck E. through the desert till it crossed 
Jebel Magharah, 5 turned N. round J. Helal, crossed 
W. el-'Arisb (from which onwards there are not a few 
wells and waterpits), passed el-Birein, Ruhaibeh, and 
Khalasa to Beersheba and Hebron (Palestine, g 20). 

4. By maritime plain .—The fourth route left the 
Delta at Pelusium or some station near the present 
el-Kantara on the canal, for Rhinokolura (el-'Arish), 
Raphia, and Gaza—six to seven marches from the 
Delta. 0 Thence by Ashdod up the Maritime Plain. 

1 So Doughty. For the mercantile qualities of the inhabit¬ 
ants, see Palgrave. 117 (Oneyza ; v. Oppenheim [254], ‘Oneze). 

2 Or Medain Salih. 

3 Palgrave. A description of the route between the Jof and 
Bosra, along the W. Sirhan is given by Border (With Arabs in 
Tent and Town , chaps. 5 - 8 ). It is apparently si days from 
the Jof to Itbera ; thence four hours to Kaf, thence 6 days to 
Orman, thence 1 to Bosra. 

4 Palmer, Desert of the Exodus ; Trumbull, Kadesh Barnea; 
consult Palmer also for routes from Suez to Sinai. 

5 To the N. of Jebel Yeleg : see Drake Holland’s Map, 
PF.FQ , 1884, p. 4. 

6 Napoleon, Guerre dOrient: Campagncs dFgypte et de 
Syrie , vol. ii.; Wittmann’s Travels , 128 ff. Archduke Sal- 
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33. Cross¬ 
routes : Tih, 
Negeb. 


These four roads from Egypt to Syria were crossed by 
others from Arabia to the Levant and S. Palestine. 

The direction of these, across the 
desert of Tih and the Xegeb, must 
have varied according to season and 
rainfall. This desert, so important 
both in the wanderings and in the trade of Israel, is in 
the main a high, hard plateau, the Plateau of Tih, 
bearing short, irregular ranges of hills, and is mostly 
barren, but its valleys contain alluvial soil. The rainfall 
in January and February is considerable, and then there 
is much grass. Perennial springs are infrequent; but 
in the longer wadies water can nearly always be had by 
digging- Horses may be taken everywhere, provided 
camels accompany them with water-skins for the long 
intervals between wells (Wilson, PEFQ , 1887, pp. 38^). 
The ruins of vineyards and villages, with forts, in the 
Negeh ((/.v.) prove that it was once easy of traverse. 
The most inaccessible portion is immediately \V. of the 
'Arabah and S. of the Palestine frontier—some 60 m. 
N. and S. by 50 E. and W. —steep ridges, the 

home of the wildest of the Arabs of this region, the 

'Azazimeh. This part throws the roads between Pales¬ 
tine and the Red Sea to the W. and F. of itself. These 
naturally bend to the best sources of water, of which we 
may note the following:—‘Ain el-Weibeh * 1 in the Arabah, 
about 80 m. from Elath, and 30 from the Dead Sea ; 
15 m. N.,'Ain Hasb ; 2 S. of the 'Azazimeh country, 
well-watered wadies round the famous 'Ain Kadis 
(Kadesh, i) ; but this district is so shut off by Jebel 

Magrah and other hills that it is not visited by 

through roads ; wells at Hathirah, Birein, el-'Aujeh, and 
elsewhere afford a well-watered line of travel X. and 
S. on which most of the routes converge ; X. of the 
'Azazimeh country, 'Ain el-Mureidhah, \V. el-Yemen, 
and Kurnub. Taking these facts with the evidence of 
the ancient geographers and of travellers like Robinson, 
Palmer, Clay Trumbull, Holland, and Wilson, we can 
determine the following lines of traffic across the desert 
of Tih and the Xegeb. 

1. The chief line of traffic is that which from the 
head of the (iulf of 'Akabah strikes XW. over the 
plateau of Tih to the conspicuous mountain 'Araif 
en-Xakah, 3 and bending X. coincides near Birein with 
the trunk road from the middle of the Isthmus of Suez 
to Hebron. It leaves the trunk road again near 
Ruhaibeh and strikes XW. on Gaza. For camels it 
is about eight days’ journey by this route from 'Akabah 
to Gaza. To the E. of the S. half of it, but coinciding 
with its N. half, are several pilgrim routes between 
Sinai and Gaza much used in the Middle Ages ; 4 it is 
ten days from St. Catherine’s Convent to Gaza. 5 

2. The route from Ma'an and Petra to the Xegeb 
descends by Petra and the W. el-Abvad, crosses the 
'Arabah NW. to 'Ain el-Weibeh, and thence strikes 
up through the hills by several branches, the best 
known being that which leaves the 'Arabah a little to 
the X. of 'Ain el-Weibeh, passes 'Ain el-Mureidhah 
and 'Ain el-Khuran to the great mountain barrier, 
pierced by the Xakb el-Yemen, Xakb es-Sufah (thought 
bv some to be Zephath or Hormaii, through which 
Israel attempted Palestine from the S., Xu. 1445 21 3 
Dt. 1 44 Judg. I17) and Xakb es-Sufey, 6 Still another 
pass to the W. of Xakb el-Yemen is said to carry a road 
to Gaza. On the high region to the X. of these passes 
the routes reunite, and, passing a little to the E. of Kur- 


vator, Die Karaivanenstrasse von Ag. nach Syr. (Prague, 
1879; FT, London, 1881). 

1 Robinson, BR 2 580 ff 

2 V. Raumer, Paldsiiua, 480 ff. ; Clay Trumbull, Kadesh 
Barnea , 207 etc. 

3 Another branch strikes from 'Akabah up the ‘Arabah, 
ascends the plateau by the W. ebBeya'neh and joins the main 
road near \V. el Ghudaghid (Robinson), S. of J. 'Araif en- 
Nakah. 

4 For a list see Robinson, BR 1 561 ff. 

5 Felix Fabri, Evagatorium , and other mediaeval travellers. 

6 Large Map to Clay Trumbull’s Kadesh Barnea. 
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nub 1 and'Ar'arah, the road divides into two, one X. of 
Beersheba to Gaza, the other by Kh. el-Milh to Hebron. 
By this road from Ma'an to the Negeb pilgrims and 
supplies from Gaza and Hebron meet the Hajj at 
Ma'an, and it is probable that from Hebron to 'Ain 
el-Weibeh and thence down the 'Arabah the same road 
carried the trade of the kings of Israel to Elath or 
Ezion-geber. 2 

3. Finally, there was a less important line of traffic 
from Gaza along the S. frontier of Palestine and round 
the S. end of the Dead Sea to Kerak. 

For the main and cross routes through Palestine 

34. Palestine. § . 2 °’ ‘° " hich 

may be added the following :— 

1. From Dead Sea. —The great 'Arabah road and 
the salt deposits at the S. end of the Dead Sea were 
connected with Jerusalem by a route through el-Milh and 
Hebron, by another which left the Dead Sea at Engedi 
and deployed up the W. Husasah to Jebel Fureidis 
(Herodium), or crossed W. Ghuweir and ascending 
W. Jerfan struck XW. to Jerusalem. The second of 
these is a very bad road. To-day the salt-carriers, in 
preference to both, follow the Dead Sea coast to a 
point X. of Engedi before striking up to Jerusalem. 

2. Across IV. range. —X. of the Dead Sea the routes 
across the W. range were two : first, that mentioned in 
Palestine, § 20, by the Beth-horons, past the great 
sanctuary and market at Bethel, down to Jericho; 'Ain 
ed-Duk on one branch of this route is probably a 
Philistine station (Dagon, Docus) of the days when the 
Philistines commanded the traffic on this line (it was 
also used by the Crusaders, who did not hold Gaza, 
for their traffic with Moab, Edom, and 'Akaba ; Rev, 
Les Colonies Franques dans les XII. et XIII. Silcles: 
ch. 9 ); second , the road which, ascending XW. from 
Jaffa, crosses the watershed at Shechem in the pass 
between Ebal and Gerizim, and descends the wadies el- 
Kerad and Fari'ah to the ford at ed-Damieh. That the 
trading Philistines also used this route is certified by 
the presence to the E. of Shechem of a Beit Dejan— 
i. e. , Beth-Dagon. So also Vespasian marched (BJ 
iv. 81). 

Carmel was turned by four routes X. from Sharon. 
(1) The most westerly follows the coast; it connected 
o,, , the Phoenician settlements S. and X'. 

„ , . of Carmel, and in later tunes Caesarea 

s rae n. w j t h Ptolemais. (2) A road leaves 
the X. end of Sharon and strikes X. by Subbarin and 
E. of Carmel to Tell Keimun ; it is the shortest line 
from Egypt to the Phoenician cities. (3) Another 
leaves Sharon at Kh. es-Sumrah, strikes XE. up the 
W. 'Arab to 'Ain Ibrahim and enters Esdraelon at 
Lejjun (Megiddo), from which roads branch to Naza¬ 
reth, Tiberias, and, by Jezreel, to Beth-shan and the 
Jordan. (4) The fourth leaves Sharon by the W. Abu 
Xar, emerges on the plain of Dothan, and enters 
Esdraelon at Jenin (En-gannim) ; for the Jordan valley 
and the road to Damascus across Hauran it is shorter 
than the route by Lejjun (cp Gen. 8825). On these 
roads and their significance see HG 150^ 

The valleys of S. Galilee, disposed E. and W., carried 
some of the most famous roads of Palestine. These 
™ started from Akko (Ptolemais). (i) 

One struck SE. by another Beth- 
Dagon, 3 climbed to Sepphoris, passed near Nazareth, 
and descended by the W. esh-Sharrar to the Jordan at 
the Roman bridge, Jisr el-Mujami', the main Roman 
road to the trans-Jordanic provinces. (2) Another 
crossed by the valley X. of Sepphoris and descended 
on Tiberias. (3) Another climbed E. probably by 
W. Wasriyeh, held along the foot of Upper Galilee to 
Ramah, from which one branch descended to join a 

1 The biblical Tamar. See § 50. 

2 So too, perhaps, ran one of the Roman roads between 
Hebron and Elath. 

3 Dok of the Crusading Chronicles (e.e., VEstoire dc la 
Guerre Sainte, 1897, 11 . 3987, 4071); now Tell Da'ouk or Dauk. 
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N. and S. trunk road at Capernaum, whilst a second 
proceeded by Safed to the present Bridge of the 
Daughters of Jacob across Jordan. These are probably 
the roads reflected in the parables of Jesus {HG 425^). 
The most northerly is the most natural (or easiest) 
route for traflic from the sea*coast to Damascus 
(ITOLEMAIS, § 3 ). 

More difficult roads, however, crossed the highlands 
behind Phoenicia:—(1) from Tyre, by Burj el-Alawei 
m , through the valley near Abrikha (where 

* „.? re an pavement is still found) down to the 
1 on ' X. of Rubb Thelathin, across the 
Hasbany to Banias ; (2) from lyre, or (3) from Sidon, 
to the elbow of the Litany and so down to the Hasbany 
bridge and Banias. The importance of these roads is 
testified by the lines of crusading castles upon them. 

On the E. of Jordan (X. of Moab) the cross-routes 
are best illustrated by the position of the cities of 
aa P nf Tnrrfnn Decapolis (7. v .). From the Jordan 
opposite Scythopolis (Bethshan) start 
three roads : —( 1 ) one to the S. by Pella (with a variation 
a little to the X. ) and thence SK. over the hills of 
Gilead (by the lost Dion) to Gerasa and Philadelphia 
(with branches). (2) A second climbed to Gadara, 
and thence along the ridge to Abila of the Decapolis, 
and by Abila to Kanatha or by Edrei to Bosra and 
Jebel llauran. (3) A third climbed from the E. coast 
of the Lake of Galilee by Hippos (Susiya opposite 
Tiberias) and crossed Jaulfin and Hauran by Nawa 
(with variants) to Damascus. To the N. of these ran 
other two : (4) from the Bridge of the Daughters of 
Jacob by el-Kuneitrah, and (5) from Banias by Kefr 
I lawar—both to Damascus. 

The lines of trade through X. Syria from Damascus 
and Phcenicia to the Euphrates are determined by the 
_ ^ desert, the long parallel lines of hills, 

’ ^ ‘ and the Orontes valley. The shortest 

route from Damascus to Mesopotamia is NE. by the 
Palmyra or Tadmor oasis ; but its difficulties, due 
to the want of water and the wild character of the 
nomads, diverted the main volume of traffic through 
the settled country to the E. of Jebel Ansarlya. Here 
the road from Damascus struck due X - . on the E. of 
Anti-libanus, by Riblah, Hemcssa (Homs), Hadrach, 
to Hamath (Hamat), where it was joined by a road 
from the Phoenician coast up the Leontes and down the 
Orontes valleys. From Hamath the routes were two : 
one XE. to Tiphsah (Thapsacus), ‘the ford/ on the 
Euphrates; the other, and more frequent, N. by 
Hal wan (Haleb, Aleppo) and Arpad (Tell Arfad) to 
Carchemish (Jerabis), a great sanctuary and market. 1 
From this rafts descended the Euphrates to Babylon, 
and a road travelled E. by Haran \_q.v . ] (Harran), 

. . again a famous sanctuary and market, 

BahvlYrdf ' and Nisibis ( Xa ? !bTn ) 10 the Ti gns at 
^ * Nineveh. On Carchemish and Harran 

converged routes from Asia Minor and Armenia ; upon 
Nineveh from Armenia by the Upper Tigris and from 
the Caspian by the Greater Zab and other valleys. 
On the Mesopotamian routes with their extensions into 
Asia Minor, Persia, and farther E., see below §§ 58 
(Persian Imperial roads), 63 (Greek), and 69 (Roman). 
The Euphrates is navigable for 1200 m. from its mouth, 
and is said to be, as high up as its junction with the 
Khabur, 18 ft. deep, a depth that sometimes falls, 
lower down its course, with the dissipation of its waters, 
to 12 ft. (Rogers, Hist . of Dab. and Ass. 1 271 ff). 
The Tigris, much more rapid, and of more uncertain 
volume, is less fitted for navigation ; but to-day small 
steamers proceed as far up as Baghdad, and boats even 
to Mosul (Xineveh). 2 The convenience of Babylonia 

1 See map to Assyria, between cols. 352 and 353. 

2 From Mosul to Baghdad, by raft down the Tigris, takes 
from five to six days according to the state of the river; from 
Baghdad to MSsul a caravan takes twenty to twenty-two days 
{The Pioneer, May 29, 1902). 
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for trade through Elam with the interior of Asia has 
already been noticed. For the land routes from India 
to Babylon, see Lassen, lndische Alterthumskunde , 
2529; for the aneient sea route, Arrian's "h/Sucr}, §§ 
20 ff. For both under Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans, see below, §§ 56, 58, 63, 71. 

III. History of Trade in Israel 

In Part I. (§§ 1-27) we have surveyed the vast and 
intricate system of commerce which prevailed throughout 

41 Periods ^ s * a b ^ lbe c ^ ose °f tbe second nullen- 
‘niumB.c. Ontheirsettlement in Palestine, 
between 1300 and 1150 B.C., Israel came into contact 
with this system upon two of its most ancient and 
crowded pathways through Syria: between the Euphrates 
and the Nile, and between Arabia and the Levant. 
Before we follow' the details of their gradual engage¬ 
ment in this system, we have to examine (1) the tradi¬ 
tions which they brought with them, or adopted from 
the Canaanites, in order to discover what reflection of 
trade these may contain (§ 42 /.). We shall then 
(§§ 44^ ) treat of the history of Israel's own trade under 
(2) the Judges (§ 46/.) ; (3) the early monarchy (Saul 
to Solomon, §§ 48-51) ; (4) the divided kingdom till the 
end of the ninth century (§§ 51-53) ; (5) the eighth and 
seventh centuries till the fall of Jerusalem in 586 (§§ 
53-57) ; (6) the exilic and Persian Period till 332 B.c. 
(§§58-62); (7) the Greek Period (§§ 63-67); and (8) 
the Roman Period till the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus (§§ 68-81). 

It is interesting that the earliest Hebrew' traditions of 
primitive man are—with a few doubtful exceptions—as 
42 Earl destitute °f references to trade, as we have 
, ^ found those in W. Asia in general to be. 

a 1 1 ns. According to je passages in the early 
chapters of Genesis, the founders of civilisation were 
hunters, shepherds, tillers of the soil, inventors of 
weapons and musical instruments, and builders of cities. 
There is no recognition of a special class of merchants ; 
nor is there any reflection of such in Israel’s earliest 
conceptions of the Deity. This agrees with the results 
of an examination of other religions (§§ 23-27). Certain 
of the stories, however, appear to take for granted the 
existence of commerce among early men. As in early 
Egypt the weaponsmith himself carried his goods abroad 
for sale (§ 12), so the Rain of Gen. 4 , perhaps the 
* forger,’ is the founder of the first city— i.e ., market or 
centre of trade (see Cainites, § 5 /.) —and it is 
possible to trace the mixed story of the Rain of Gen. 4 
—an agriculturist w ho became a wanderer—to (among 
other sources) an attempt to describe the origin of 
commerce ; for, except for commerce, agriculturists do 
not take to travel (but see Cain for other explanations). 
Again, some reflection of Babylon's early position as a 
w'orld market has already (§10) been suggested in the 
story of the tower of Babel. Whatever significance in 
this respect we assign to such traditions—the very 
doubtful exceptions alluded to above—we may see in 
the fate imputed to Babylon a symptom of that horror 
of building and of cities which marks the unsophisticated 
nomad, and is observable among the desert-bred portions 
of Israel to a comparatively late period ( e.g . in Amos). 

The tales of the fathers of Israel assign to the people 
an Aramaean origin—that is to say, among a people, and 
, in a land in which trade flourished 
43 . Patriarchs. from an ear)y period (§ l6 ). No 

mercantile pursuits are imputed to the patriarchs by 
the JE passages ; but these take for granted the exist 
ence in their days of a developed commerce {e.g. , Gen 
20 16, 1 1000 silver pieces’; 24 22, ‘ shekels ’ as weights 
and the position of the ‘ cities of the plain ’ on a well- 
known knot of traffic at the S. end of the Dead Sea ; 
cp the importance of Zoar as a trading centre in early 
Mohammedan and crusading times: Moab, § 9)—an 
assumption wffiich the data given in Part I. (esp. §§ 
2-20) assure us is not anachronistic. A price paid to 
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Abraham is estimated in the most primitive forms of 
currency, cattle and slaves (Gen. 20 14; ep 2127, 
perhaps as blackmail). A wife is purchased with 
precious metals, in the form of ornaments ( 24 ) ; a kid 
is given as a harlot's wage (38 17) ; and silver is paid 
by Jacob’s sons for corn in Egypt, and also by the 
Egyptians till it fails, when the price is paid first in 
cattle and then in land ( 47 14/^)• Thus the JE stories 
of the Patriarchs present us with instances of practically 
every stage in the primitive evolution of money. 

The passage of Israel northwards to Palestine 
brought them along and across ancient and much- 

44 Arrival frec l uented lines of commerce (§§ 31-34)* 
f T 1 1 whilst the traditions of their early eon- 
01 israe . q uests an< j settlements in Palestine relate 
their inheritance of the fruits of the rich Babylonian- 
Egyptian trade which, as we have seen (§§ 25 27), 
filled Syria on the eve of their arrival. Cp * the goodly 
Babylonish mantle,’ ‘200 shekels of silver,' and ‘the 
gold ingot of 50 shekels ’ among the spoil of Jericho 
(Josh. 721, JE), and the Dt. tradition that besides the 
fruits of the long-developed agriculture of Palestine the 
incoming Israelites inherited ‘ houses full of all goods ’ 
(Dt. 0 10/. Josh. 24 13 Neh. 925). 

Yet these accounts abstain from asserting that Israel 
at the same time entered on the carrying trade of 
TV f Canaan. Israel was confined to the 

‘ 1S ance hills. None of the tribes reached the 
troni S0£t 

sea coast except Asher, and the probably 
sarcastic reference in Deborah’s song (Judg. 5 17) to his 

* creeks ’ (AY ‘ breaches ’) is borne out by the harbour¬ 
less character of the coast between Aecho (held by the 
Phoenicians) and Riis en-Nakurah. The fact is that, 
down almost the entire length of Israel’s history, a belt 
of foreign territory separated the people from the sea : 
nor did the spectacle of the sea, breaking on what was 
generally a lee shore, and entirely without natural 
harbours, excite any temptation to reaeh it. The first 
coast town taken by Israel was Joppa, and that not till 
144 H.c. In Hebrew literature down to exilic times 
and even later, the sea is only used (1) for the \V. 
horizon, (2) as a symbol of arrogance against God (Is. 
17 12^ and Pss.), and (3) as a means to attempt 
escape from him (Am. 9 3 ; Jonah). The word for 
harbour in (the late) Ps. 107 30 is a general term for 

* refuge ’ : in Hebrew there is no word for * port,’ and the 
later Jews had to borrow one from the Greeks— limcn 
(see HG eh. 7 ). Even if Ps. 107 refers to Israelites, 
it describes merchants, not sailors. It is remarkable 
that even to this day Jews, who have risen to eminence 
in every other department of the life of nations among 
whom they have settled, have never been known to 
fame as admirals or ship-captains, and are very seldom 
found as sailors (so far as the present writer knows, 
only in the Black Sea). 1 

Inland waters .—As for inland waters : the Dead Sea 
was not navigated till the time of the Romans ; there 
were only fishing boats on the Lake of Galilee ; 2 and on 
the Jordan only a ferry (2 S. 19 19 [ 18 ]) or two [ep Ford]. 
Boats on the Jordan are not mentioned till the Talmud. 

Early Israel was not so wholly shut off from the lines 
of land traffic which traverse Palestine. The Canaan- 
46 L nd * tes eondnued to h°l d positions command- 
traffic * n S t * iese —^e Rethshan, 3 and even others 
(sometimes in a line) across the Western 
Range (Gezer, Gibeon, Jerusalem); while the Philistines 
entered on possession of Gaza and the S. end of the 
maritime plain. Still the con nub ium which Israel 
indulged in with Canaanites (Judg. 3 s f * substantially 
Moore) and Philistines (Samson) certainly proves 

1 Jos. (i>/iii. 02) mentions Jewish pirates at Joppa. There 
was a Jewish naval officer in the U.S. civil war; Spectator^ 
Jan. 3, 1903. 

2 And in Greek times galleys. Cp the galley on some of the 
coins of Gadara. 

3 The list in J udg. 1 contains a number of towns on the main 
routes. 
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commerce. The possession of old Canaanite sanctuaries 
on the cross-routes would carry with it the superiority 
of the markets connected with them (§ 24); thus we find 
Ephraim at Shechem, or the neighbouringGilgal (Juleijil), 
Benjamin at Bethel, and Judah at Hebron one of the 
great markets for the desert. But other tribes gradually 
settled across the ehief lines of through traffic—lssachar, 
Zebulun, and Dan ; and these are the only tribes to 
whom any portion of OT literature that can be called 
early, appears to assign any international trade, 
lssachar, on Esdraelon, is described as the guardian 
of some great fair (Dt. 33 i 8 /; Issachak, § 2); 
and Zebulun farther \V. as commanding the coast- 
trade (Gen. 49 13 Dt. 33 19 ; Zkbulun) ; while some 
interpret Deborah’s reference to Dan of their con¬ 
nection at Laish with Sidon (ep Dan, § 3). However 
that may be, Dan’s position there commanded one 
great line of traffic N. and S. and another E. and \Y. 
Further, it is interesting that some of the battles and 
expeditions under the Judges were on the line of these 
and other ancient lines of traffic—Esdraelon, Dan, 
Jericho (3 12^), and the route from Jordan into Arabia, 
Suceoth, Jogbehah, on which it is Ishmnelites with 
ear-rings of gold (in other words traders) whom 
Gideon defeats (S ; ep^. 24). There is, too, a possible 
mention of pearls (ms'tMn. 26 ; ep Moore’s note, p. 233), 
as well as one of purple (?). In 10 12 are mentioned the 
Maonites, probably the Minaeans ; even if we should 
read with (5 Midian, it is traders who are meant. 
Along with these, the reference to the disturbance of 
travel in the land in Judg. 5 (v. 6 f.) must not be over¬ 
looked. It is interesting to note the distinction already 
observed between trading and non-trading communities 
in the case of Laish ( 18 7). Laish on a small scale 
illustrated the military carelessness which rendered (c.g .) 
the great trading dynasties of Babylonia so easy a prey 
to the nomadic hordes who conquered them. 

The elements of trade in the period of the Judges 
must have been simple ; still, we are not warranted by 

47 The data * n m, " nimlsln S them. Salt would 

‘Judges * eo,ne fr° m the Head Sea, and asphalt ; fish 

® ' from the coast towns. That the useful metals 

eame from the outside is clear both from their absence 
from Israel’s earlier possessions and from the Philistine 
policy (iS. 1319) of banishing from among them the 
smiths. That is to say, metal-work was not familiar to 
the Israelites themselves ; it was probably pursued, as 
in so many parts of Syria and Arabia at the present 
day, by certain nomadic families. A little gold, prob¬ 
ably in the shape of small rings and other ornaments, 
would be bought from the Arabian caravans (Judg. 8 
and 10 as above) ; and silver pieces are mentioned 
( 9 + I65 172^1 10). In exchange, the Hebrews could 
give their surplus wool and oil, figs, raisins, and perhaps 
wine (Judg. 913 ; ep the early use of the phrase ‘every 
man under his own vine and fig tree’ : 1 K. 55). 1 

But the foreign character of the international trade of 
this period is seen in the use of gentilic names for 
merchants alluded to above (§13) and in the meaning 
of the earliest Hebrew terms for trader (nno and 
traveller). 2 

It is usually assumed by modern writers that Solomon 
was the real father of trade in Israel ; yet the conditions, 

48 Earlv aeturd symptoms, and consequences of a 

y* considerable commerce are present from 

monarc y. t ^ e ver y beginning of the monarchy — 
which by all \Y. Asian analogies, would itself be suffi¬ 
cient proof of the organisation and rapid increase of 
Israel’s trade. The Philistines not only held the main 
line of commerce between Egypt and Phoenieia- 
Babylonia ; their encounters with Israel at Michmash 
and Gilboa (ep Bet Dejan E. of Sheehem, and Dagon 
near Jericho, § 34) appear to imply a struggle for the 

1 Cp Buhl, Die socialcti Vcrhaltnissc der Israeli ten^ 12. 

2 Note the sanctuary as the treasury, and the hire of mer¬ 
cenaries (Judg. 9 4). 
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cross-routes to the E. as well. In connection with 
Saul’s earlier successes over the Philistines on one of these 
routes, David’s praise of him, that * he brought up 
adorning of gold on the garments ’ of the daughters of 
Israel (2 S. I 24) is very significant. 

In W. Asia the rise of a power like David’s always 
means an intentional increase of commerce, of which a 
very good illustration is found in Palgravc’s description 
of the policy of Telal ibn-Rasheed of Hayil, who by 
the security of his dominions and the surrounding desert, 
by liberal offers to merchants at a distance, and the 
introduction of good commercial families, created a 
considerable external trade among his people ( Central 
and E. Arab., 93 112 133 [ed. 1883]). David united, 
pacified, and partly organised all Israel ; finally threw 
off the Philistine yoke (and perhaps carried his power 
into Philistia itself) ; subdued the Canaanites who had 
hitherto held several of the towns in Hebrew territory ; 
and founded a capital whose population must (as Buhl 
points out, p. 16) have been dependent on commerce 
for their livelihood. He stamped shekels used in 
weighing (2 S. 1426), which we may take as evidence of 
other regulations of commerce. The considerable 
number of foreign names among his servants is partly 
significant of trade; but if they were all military 
mercenaries, we have seen (§11) that in W. Asia the 
substitution of such for a native militia (Army, § 4)— 
and this is the first appearance of mercenary troops in 
Israel (yet cp Judg. 94) —was always the consequence of 
an increase of trade. David subdued Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom (with command of the SE. trade routes) ; 
extended his influence as far X. as Hamath (David, 
§§ 7-9) ; and made an alliance with Hiram of Tyre, 
with whose help he built a royal house of stone and 
cedar. On these data, some of which are conclusive, 
we may assume that in David’s reign trade in the real 
sense of the word had already begun to grow in Israel. 

It was under Solomon, however, that, as in the 
building of the temple so in the organisation of a con- 
.p . siderable commerce, the full consequences 
* ^, rei ^ n of David’s policy were first realised. The 
ra e ' mixed and much edited records of the 
reign of Solomon [^.z\] have behind all their later 
additions the facts, not only of an increase of wealth in 
Israel (1 K. 313), which was comparatively enormous, 
but also of foreign enterprises and of internal provisions 
for trade which can alone account for such increase. 
David’s alliance and commerce with Hiram of Tyre were 
continued. Whatever historical value be assigned to 
the story of the Queen of Sheba’s visit to Jerusalem 
(1 K. IO1-13), there is at the bottom of it at least the 
fact of a land trade with the S. of Arabia ; whilst the 
inherent probability of the record of voyages down the 
Red Sea (on the state of the text of 1 K.928 10 u see 
Benzinger) is obvious from Solomon’s position between 
Phoenicia and Arabia and the command which his 
father's conquest of Edom gave him of the route to 
Elath. Without Solomon’s aid the Phoenicians could 
not have voyaged from the Gulf of 'Akaba to Ophir. 
That the sailors and ships are described as Phoenician, 
not Israelite, proves that the story has not been at least 
wholly idealised by later writers. If Ophir, as is most 
probable, lay on the S. coast of Arabia (see Ophir), 1 three 
months would amply suffice for the voyage there, and 
the expedition would be back within a year ; the datum 
of the record that a voyage was made only every third 
year is another symptom of the absence of exaggeration. 
It is, indeed, a difficulty with many scholars that the 
small kingdom of Israel had too little to furnish in 
exchange for the vast and valuable imports described as 
coming from Ophir ; and the reporters are at a loss to 
name the gifts from Solomon to the Queen of Sheba in 
return for hers to him (1 K. 10 13). But it must be 

1 The most recent proposal for Ophir is the Malay peninsula, 
where there are ancient and deserted gold mines. See The Pilot , 
Oct. 1902. 


kept in mind that the king of all Israel could always 
pay in the assurance of security for the Arabian 
Phoenician traffic across his dominions, and that when 
this service, and Israel’s surplus corn and oil (1 K. 
525 [n] : 20,000 kor of wheat and 20,000 bath of oil 
annually to Hiram) and perhaps wool, failed to meet the 
value of the timber and other imports from Phoenicia, 
Solomon paid the balance in land (1 K. 9 n ff.). Buhl 
(77) thinks it doubtful that the expeditions to Ophir 
were undertaken for trade. But for what else 
could they have been undertaken? Early Egyptian 
and Babylonian expeditions to distant lands had 
no other aim (§ 8, third note). We have seen that 
some products of Europe were in Babylonian shops by 
1400 n.c. ; the Phoenician ships may have carried these 
or others to Ophir. There were also Syrian dates, and 
corn, the Syrian woven robes, the Tyrian purple, and 
Phoenician modifications of Babylonian and Egyptian 
art, weapons and perhaps silver ; whilst we have also 
seen (§20) that the early Egyptians exchanged trinkets 
(as civilised peoples do to this day among barbarian 
tribes) for the valuable products which they found in 
the markets of Punt. Solomon’s servants may have 
done the same with the unsophisticated natives of 
Ophir ; and we have seen that dates and weapons are 
still imported to the S. coast of Arabia (§5). 1 K. 

10 28 f records Solomon’s trade in horses. The text 
restored from 0 1 is to be read : ‘ The export of horses 

for Solomon was out of Musri and Kue : the dealers of 
the king brought them out of Kue for a price.’ Musr is 
the X. Syrian state of that name (Mizralm, §2 a ) \ Kue 
is Cilicia (see Cilicia, § 2). Horses came from X. to S. 
in W. Asia : probably first from Asia Minor into Syria. 
The Hebrew text which introduces them to Palestine from 
Egypt, is impossible : horses were not indigenous in 
Egypt nor were the pastures there sufficient for breeding 
and rearing them for export. Yet notice the reference 
in Dt. 17 16 which implies that some horses came to Israel 
from Egypt. 1 K. 10 15 (see Benzinger, for the correct 
_ . , text) states that Solomon derived part 

60. Du ies, e C. ^j s wea j t h f rom t 0 u s levied on the 

transit trade between Arabia and the Levant. 2 If 1 S. 
&isff be, as is probable, of post-Solomonic date, and 
therefore reflect the evils of a monarchy already experi¬ 
enced, it is notable that nothing is said, among the 
taxes imposed on native Israelites, of one imposed for 
trade. But this will only mean that, as in early Egypt 
(§11) and partly in Hayil, when Palgrave was there in 
1863, the trade of Israel was directly carried on by the 
king himself through his servants : it was not private 
enterprise but part of the royal administration (cp 1 K. 
10 28 ‘the dealers of the king’), further, Solomon is 
said to have ’ built ’ or fortified cities on trade routes 
(917/) : ‘ Gezer, Beth-horon the nether, Baalath, and 
Tamar in the wilderness, and all the store-cities (ny 
nhrpan ; cp City [/], Store-cities) which Solomon 
had.’ Tamar {(/.v. ) is most probably Tamara to the 
S. of Judah, on the route to Petra or Elath. Other 
signs of Solomon’s far-spread commercial influence are 
his alliance with Egypt, which carried with it the 
possession of Gezer that commands more than one line 
of traffic (3i ff. 917/.); the description of his dominion 
as stretching from Tiphsah (‘ the crossing ’) on the X. 
Euphrates, to Gaza (424 [.04]), with dominion over all 
the kings beyond the river, which can only mean com¬ 
mercial influence ; and the datum * the entering in of 
Hamath’ (865)— i.e ., the issue from Israel between the 
Lebanons towards the most important mart in X. Syria. 
There is no allusion to trade in Solomon’s prayer toYahwe 


1 After Wi. A T Enters. \C*%ff.\ cp Mizraim, § 2 a ; Horse, 
§ 1 (5); and, on the other side, Chariot, §4, col. 726 n. 1. {On 
1 K. 10 28 f. see also Crit. Bib., and cp Solomon, § 8]. 

2 [Kin el also touches the MT ; but, like Benzinger, he may 
appear to some to be almost too moderate. Cp Solomon, § 7, 
on ‘the singular statement’ in 1 K.10i4yi, and Crit. Bib . 
That my should be read instead of mV is undeniable (CheA] 
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(ch. 8) ; but in the exigencies of foreign trade, and the 
introduction of guilds or groups of foreign merchantmen 
we may see the cause of the multiplication of altars 
to strange gods in Jerusalem, especially Phoenician, 
Moabite, and Ammonite (2 K. 23 13). With this com¬ 
pare the universal custom illustrated in §§ 21-24. [Cp 
Solomon, §§4, 8/.] 

In David's and Solomon’s time the land trade of 
N. Syria as far S. as Damascus was already in the 
hands of the Aramaeans (as we have seen, 

Ara-mjpan* § a P eo P le sti11 in their ear, y vi S our 

and therefore unlikely to rest content 
under the commercial supremacy which, as we saw 
above (§ 49, on 1 K. 424 and 865), Solomon had 
established as far as Hamath and the Euphrates. It 
was, therefore, from the Aramaeans that the first blow 
came to Solomon’s wide empire ( 11 23); and this 
happened even before he had passed away. The 
disruption of the kingdom after his death would cause a 
further shrinkage of Hebrew trade from its distant 
extremities, as well as lead to a severe competition 
between Israel and Judah for the possession of so much 
of it as crossed Palestine. In this the X. kingdom had 
all the advantage : in its neighbourhood to Aram and 
Phoenicia, the possession of Gilead and of all the routes 
across W. Palestine — even that by Ajalon, Beth-horon, 
and Bethel, which lay just within its S. frontier. 
Bethel and Dan, and even Jericho, with entrance to 
Moab and the SE. routes, were thus in its possession. 
Against all this Judah, already impoverished by the 
invasion of Shishak, had almost nothing to offer ; and 
Baasha of Israel sought by the building of Ramah to 
create a blockade against his southern neighbours 
(15 16/). It was Judah’s constant effort to push this 
frontier X. beyond Bethel (see HG , ch. 12, ' The History 
of a Frontier'). During peace with Israel Jehoshaphat 
attempted to resume Solomon’s trade with Ophir ; but 
his ships were wrecked at Ezion-geber (224148). These 
commercial ambitions had been started by Omri’s 
commercial alliances with Tyre (in connection with 
which the capital of N. Israel was removed across the 
watershed to Shomeron, on the \V. esh-Shair, with its 
issue to the coast [16 24]; the site was purchased by 
Omri for two talents of silver), and with Damascus 
(20 34 1 ) ; and but for Jehoshaphat's misfortune the 
extent of Solomon’s trade from the X. Euphrates to 
the mouth of the Red Sea might have been recovered. 
In 2 K. 5 17 mules, hitherto described only as used in 
riding (2 S. 1 89, etc. ), are mentioned as beasts of burden. 
The revolution of Jehu meant the triumph of the 
Puritan party in Israel, who detested the foreign 
idolatries which the commercial alliances of Omri’s 
dynasty had introduced ; and Israel’s trade must have 
shrunk with Jehu and then collapsed under the weight 
of the Aramiean invasions, which, with the instincts 
of that race, followed the great lines of traffic by Dothan 
(2 K. 613), and Aphek in Sharon (1 K. 2O2630 2 K. 
1317), to Philistia (2 K. 1217), and even included a 
siege of Samaria itself (2 K. 624^). 

Meantime the Assyrians were gradually robbing the 
Aramaeans of the trade through X. Syria. Ram man- 

ro Advance (Adad)-nirari III. (see Assyria, § 32) 
f u a ce had reached the Mediterranean and 
0 ssyria. besieged Damascus by the end of the 
ninth century. His successor opened the roads towards 
the Caspian and Iran. Nineveh’s central position had 
already made her the political capital (§ io) : by 850 
b.c. Syria was, therefore, now in communication with 
Central Asia, under the shield of one political power— 
the invariable cause of a great increase of commerce. 
Tiglath-pileser III. (745^) and his successors were to 
confirm and extend this empire to the Persian Gulf 

1 Aram’s right to bazaars in Samaria, and Israel’s in 
Damascus. We see from this that a conqueror earned the 
claim to the active and foremost part in trade between himself 
and his rival. 
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(over Babylonia), to the borders of Egypt and into 
Arabia, all before the end of the eighth century; and 
by 670 Esarhaddon had taken Memphis. Thus, for 
the first time since the fifteenth century, \V. Asia lay 
under one political power, yet the lingua franca which 
prevailed throughout was not that of her conquerors 
but of the Aramaeans (§ 15). For the internal business 
of Assyria at this time, see Johns, Ass. Deeds and Docu¬ 
ments (Camb. 1901): a large collection chiefly of seventh 
century; also RP 1139^ im/ 

The advance of Assyria in the ninth century enabled 
N. Israel not only to recover her lost territories from 
63 Eighth ^ ram ’ kut also, along with Judah, to 


century. 


revive her trade and carry it, through the 


long contemporary reigns of Jeroboam II. 
and Uzziah, to a pitch of wealth and luxury which the 
Hebrews had not before reached. The economic 
difference between the time of Elisha (died about 797) 
and Amos ( Jl. cir. 755) is vast; and the annals of the 
two kingdoms in the interval enable us to explain it. 
Amaziah of Judah had once more defeated Edom 
(2 K. M7); and Jeroboam II. restored X. Israel’s 
influence from the entering in of Hamath to the Dead 
Sea and in Damascus (14 2528). Uzziah took Gath 
(2 Ch. 266 ), subdued the Arabians of Gur-Baal and the 
Meunim (v. 7), fortified the roads on the S. frontier of 
Judah (v. 10), and held Elath (2 K. 14 22). The Hebrew 
prophets from Amos onward bear witness to an extra¬ 
ordinary increase of trade, and to the tempers which 
grow with it. There is in all of them proof of the widen¬ 
ing geographical knowledge and acquaintance with the 
internal life of other peoples which commerce brings. 
Amos himself was probably a wool-seller as well as a 
wool-grower, and, Judaean as he was, learned the state 
of the N. kingdom by his journeys to its markets, 
especially Bethel. 1 He condemns its covetousness and 
zeal for trade, which threatened the new moons and 
sabbaths instituted among the people when they were 
almost purely agricultural (84^.). Hosea calls Israel 
a very * Canaanite ’—/.<?., ‘trader’ (12 7 ; ep 7 8 8x0); 
and Isaiah's references show that Judah was not in this 
respect much behind her sister: Judah is ‘filled from 
the East and strikes hands with the children of strangers ' 
(26), ‘full of silver and gold, neither is there any end 
of their treasures; their land also is full of horses 
neither is there any end of their chariots’ (7) ; ‘ships 
of Tarshish ’ are mentioned among the triumphs of 
their civilisation (16); caravans are described ( 306 ); 
yet, in conformity with what we have seen in other 
nations, trade is not noticed among the principal 
professions of the national life ( 3 1-3). Besides the 
texts already quoted (there are others : e.g. , Am. 44 f 
Hos. 128) indicative of an increase of wealth, there are 
others which speak of the popular enterprise in building 
—always a sure proof of commercial prosperity (Am. 
3 15 5 n Hos. 814 Is. 2 is 9 10 [9], etc. ; cp 2 Ch. 269 f .). 
The (foreign?) name armon (PALACE, § 1 [3]), hitherto 
used of royal castles, is applied to private dwellings 
(Bk . of Twelve Prophets , i. p. 33, n. 3) ; and the 
builder’s plummet is used as a religious figure (Am. 7 if, 
cp Is. 28 16 30 13). Again, the old agricultural economy 
is disturbed; farmers give place on their ancestral 
lands to a new class of rich men, who can only have 
been created by trade ; and the rural districts are partly 
depopulated (Is. 58 jf. Mic. 21-59). The sins of trade : 
covetousness, false weights, and the oppression of 
debtors and of the poor, are frequentlv castigated (Am. 
26 4 x S 4 /: Hos. 12 7 Is. 3 5 i5 523 Mic. 2 and 3 ). In 
certain passages, particularly in Amos and Micah, such 
condemnation of the trading classes is no doubt partly 
due to the conservative zeal of the desert shepherd and 
agriculturist, against the growth of a new economy. 2 
But in Isaiah this is associated with a real sympathy with 

1 See GASm. Book of the Twelve Prophets , 1 79. 

2 It is from the shepherd village of Bethlehem that Micah 
predicts the coming of Israel's saviour (5 1 [2]^). 
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the serviceableness of commerce, and appreciation of 
its bigness and even of its Serviceableness to religion : 
cp Isaiah on Cush (ch. 18 ), on Egypt ( 10 ), and 
especially on Tyre ( 23 ) ‘whose merchants are princes, 
whose traffickers are the honourable of the earth ' (v. 8), 
and who, although likened to a harlot in commerce 
with all the kingdoms of the earth, may yet bring her 
merchandise and hire as holiness to the God of Israel. 

The public works of Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah 
indicate considerable wealth and activity ; but it must 
54 Seventh ^ avc keen under Manasseh that Judah 


century. 


first benefited commercially by the great 
extension of the Assyrian empire (see 
above, § 52), and the comparative security of trade 
from the Caspian and Persian Gulf to the Red Sea and 
Memphis under one power. The Assyrian influence 
upon the ritual, and probably the literature, of Israel 
under Manasseh, is significant of close and frequent 
intercourse with Mesopotamia. Zephaniah describes 
the Phoenician quarter in Jerusalem, the Pish Gate, 
and a new or second city (Maktesii, Misiineii). Cp 
the multiplication of gates on the walls (Jerusalem, 
§§ 23/.). The most conclusive proof, however, of an 
increase of trade in Judah during the eighth and the 
seventh century is found in a comparison of the Hook of 
the Covenant with the Deuteronomic code. The Book of 
the Covenant makes no provision for trade. 1 Deutero¬ 
nomy contains a considerable number of regulations. 
To begin with, there are the regulations necessitated by 
the main Deuteronomic law, the centralisation of 
worship at Jerusalem (14 24 ), which must have meant 
a great increase of trade in that city at the seasons of the 
three annual festivals (v. 26). Pilgrims from a distance 
had to turn some of their goods into money before 
leaving home, and purchase at Jerusalem the materials 
for sacrifice. Then there are regulations for debt (15 1 ) ; 
interest may be taken from a foreigner but not from a 
fellow-Israelite (2320 [19]/. ). International banking is 
provided for (156/); and among the divine blessings 
to be bestowed upon the people in reward for their 
obedience to the Law is one, that they shall lend to 
many nations but not borrow—as it is phrased, they 
shall be ‘ the head and not the tail ’ in their trade 
(28 12/., cp 43 / ). Hebrews are not to become objects 
of the nation’s slave trade (247) ; and the enfranchise¬ 
ment of any that have fallen through debt into slavery 
is provided for (15 12). Unjust weights and measures 
are condemned (25 13 - 16 ). Hired labourers must not 
be oppressed ( 24 14^). Most significant of the extreme 
contrasts between wealth and poverty which the trade 
of the eighth and seventh centuries has produced are 
the regulations for the treatment of the poor (15i-n). 
The king is not to multiply horses or silver and gold 
(17 x6/.), another echo of the prophetic teaching. Yet 
indicative as all these laws are (when contrasted with 
their absence from the Book of the Covenant) of the 
commercial development of Israel, it is remarkable that 
no money dues are yet prescribed for the priests (18 1-8) 
nor are fines permitted in expiation of murder (19i^. 
211 - 9 ). 

To the pre-exilic period, though written after the fall 
of Jerusalem, belongs Ezekiel’s description of Tyrian 

kc commerce < 26 ff-)- 11 °P cns < 262 ) 

' , with an interesting epithet of the 

yre, e c. j uc jnsan capital as the ‘ gate of the 
peoples,’ justified by the fact that the pre-exilic Judah 
lay, as we have seen, across the nearest path of the 
Phoenician trade with Arabia, over which Manasseh, as 
the tributary of Assyria, may well have held a supremacy 
which Josiah, in part at least, continued. According to 
Ezekiel Phoenician trade extended from Tarshish (27 12) 
and the coasts of Greece (Elishah, v. 7) in the \V. to 
Sheba (v. 22) in the E., and from Tubal-Meshech (cp 
the Moschi and Tibareni of Herod. 394) between the 

1 In the Book of the Covenant there are laws of deposit (22 7), 
and of the lending of money (2225) Fines are paid in shekels. 
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Black Sea and the Caspian in the X. to Egypt and 
Phut (or Punt) in the S. 1 Tarshish sent silver, iron, 
tin, and lead (12) ; Greece, coloured stuffs (7) ; the 
isles of the Levant, inlaid ivory (6) and ivory and ebony 
articles (from Rodan = Rhodes, 15). From Ionia and 
Tubal-Meshech came slaves and copper vessels (13) ; 
from Beth -Togarmah, probably Armenia, horses and 
mules (14). Egypt furnished fine embroidered linen (7). 
Cypresses and cedar were to hand in the Lebanons (5), 
and oaks in Bashan (6). The Aramaeans, in command 
of the land trade immediately behind Phoenicia, brought 
a great variety of goods: carbuncles, purple, embroidery, 
fine linen, pearls (from the Persian Gulf) and jasper 
(16: seeToy’s note, SBOT; cp Stones, § 21)—evidently 
the wealth of the Babylonian markets—with Hellxmwine, 
white wool and other wares from Damascus (18). From 
Israel came only natural products : wheat, spicery^ 
wax (Minnjth, Pannag), honey, oil, and balm (17). 
Arabia supplied wrought-iron, cassia, and calamus from 
Uzal (19); saddle cloths from Dedan (20); 2 lambs, 
rams, and goats from Kedak (21) ; the best spices, 
precious stones, and gold from Sheba and Raamah (22). 
The trading centres on the X. Euphrates (where it 
begins to be navigable), Harran and Eden (qq.v. 
round Birejik between Edessa and ‘Ain-tabl, Assyria 
itself, and Canneh or Calno, and Chjlmad in 
Babylonia, furnished dyed mantles, and stuffs with 
skeins of wool (? 23/.). The shipbuilders and sailors 
were native Phoenicians (8/. n); but 'Pyre had also a 
mercenary army (cp §<$ n, 48)—Ethiopians (read cna for 
tns, Paras), Lybians, and men of Phut (10). It is an 
imposing catalogue, and worthy of the enthusiasm of 
the prophet : the fruit of centuries of enterprise and 
organisation for Assyrian trade ; see Johns, op. cit. 

The destruction which Ezekiel beheld as imminent 
on Tyre, fell immediately. In 572, after a siege of 
„ _t , . , thirteen Years, Xebuchadrezzar took the 

66. Nebuchad- is)and city (cp XebucH ai.re 2 zar, 

rezzar. Tyre). It was the final triumph of 
a policy sustained through many annual campaigns 
to the Levant, designed to divert the rich trade with 
the E. from the Red Sea and the Arabian land-routes 
to the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates. Proofs of 
this are found not only in Xebuchadrezzar "s own 
annals, but also in the Greek accounts of great works 
in Babylonia which are most probably attributed 
to the son of Xabopolassar. Famous as a soldier, 
Xebuchadrezzar w r as still more eminent as a builder 
and organiser : his peaceful labours bulk in his own 
records over his military expeditions. He cleared the 
mouths of the two great streams of Babylonia into the 
Persian Gulf, and deepened their channels, so that they 
were still navigable for sea-going vessels in the Greek 
period. Arrian (A naif. A lex. 77) reports that the ships 
of the Gerrhreans (from the Arabian coast of the Gulf) 
sailed up the Tigris as far as Opis : and Gotz ( Verkchrs - 
wege. 151) is justified in assigning the measures which 
made this possible, as well as the founding of Derodotis, 
a port at the mouth of the Euphrates, to Xebuchadrezzar. 
The two great rivers were connected by a system of 
canals which in Xenophon’s time {Anab.'l*) were still 
navigable by great grain-ships ; the largest, the Xahar 
Malka, is still in use. By campaigns against • Kedar 
and the kingdoms of Hazor [q.v.y (Jer. 49 28), 
Xebuchadrezzar ensured the security of the desert 
routes S. of Babylonia ; and he himself on one occasion 
used the short but difficult road from Syria to Babylon 
by Tadmor. Yet, these Arabian campaigns must have 

1 In the close of the seventh and opening of the eight centuries 
the trade of Egypt, both internal and foreign, was very prosperous, 
especially under Psametik, Necho II., Apries (Hophra), and 
Amasis II. Coincident with this was the usual increase of 
mercenaries. Greek commerce, which had founded Milesion 
about 700 (Hall, Oldest Civilisation 0/ Greece , 271) took a firm 
hold of the Delta. Amasis II., besides encouraging the Greeks, 
entered into a close alliance with Cyrene. Cp Herodotus, 2 182. 

2 Cp saddle-bags exported fromel-Jof to-day ; § 4, third note. 
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had as their end not so much the use of the desert 
routes (except perhaps to Egypt) as the diversion of the 
Arabian and eastern traffic up the Gulf to the Euphrates, 
and so to the Levant, whose coasts were now an 
integral part of the Babylonian empire. We have seen 
the Gerrhcean ships far up the Tigris : they brought 
incense for the temples in Babylon. 1 But sea-trade 
with India may also have been at this time in full 
course; it has to be noticed, however, that no Silk: 
(q.v.) is mentioned in the commercial lists of the period. 2 
From India, then, to Tarshish, and from Egypt to 
Central Asia (through Persia and the Medes), the trade 
of the world now centred in Babylon, lienee the vast 
increase of the city’s size and wealth so wonderful to 
the Greek writers (Herod. 1 178^ ; Diod. Sic. 22). The 
exilic passage Jer. 50 mentions its ‘ storehouses' (v. 26) ; 
its ‘ mingled people ’ and * treasures ’ (37); and Is. 47 is 
‘those that have trafficked with thee from thy youth.’ 
Throughout these prophecies there is the same imputa¬ 
tion of ‘wisdom’ and ‘enchantments’ and ‘sorceries,’ 
which we find imputed by Israel to other commercial 
peoples—the ‘sons of the East,’ the Edomites, and the 
Philistines. The recent discovery and deciphering of 
Babylonian documents from the end of the Babylonian 
period and the beginning of the Persian have revealed 
an organisation of commerce so thorough that J. Kohler 
justly declares it to exhibit the greatest similarity to the 
conditions of modern banking and exchange, and to 
have been the origin of the commercial system which 
has descended to modern times through the Greeks and 
Romans ( Bcitr . z. Assyr. 4430). He has given in the 
volume just cited a number of interesting instances (in 
addition to those given in Kohler and Speiser, Aus dem 
lialfyl. Recktslcben , etc., and Bab. Vertrdge). There 
were banks and banking firms (the most famous of 
which was the house of Egibi — cp RP II). ‘ Anwei- 
sungen (‘assignments, ’ ‘ bills of exchange ’) und Zahlung 
des Angewiesenen an den Anweisungsempfanger waren 
das tagliche Brod des Babyl. Verkehrs. ’ Money was 
paid into the agencies of a bank, and by its head office 
or other agencies paid out again to the assignee, exactly 
as by our system of cheques. Discount was known. 
Property was pledged. In cases of sale or debt surety¬ 
ships were accepted (again cp Johns, op. cit.). Sales 
were made on approval. Partnerships were formed 
between freemen, and between freemen and slaves— i.e ., 
between capital and labour. Money was still reckoned 
by weight. The depreciation in use of metal-pieces 
was understood and accounted for (cp I lrozny, ‘ Zum 
Geldwesen der Babylonier,’ Bcitr. z. Assyr. 4546 ff.). 

At the heart of this commercial empire the best part 
of the Jewish people—including its industrial classes 
, . (‘craftsmen and smiths’: 2 K. 24 14) — 

■R h^ WSm were established, and probably found a 
a y onia. j ar g e nunl ^ er Q f their own race already 
intimate with, and benefiting by, the trade of the land 
(see Dispersion, § 4). They must have taken the 
advice of Jeremiah to settle into the life of their new 
surroundings, their comparative independence in which 
his letter takes for granted (Jer. 294^:). 3 That many 
of them became engaged in Babylonian commerce 
needs no argument. After fifty years the great prophet 
who arose to announce to them their return, not only 
promised the restoration of their command of the trade 
from Egypt and Arabia (Is. 45 14, cp v. 3), but seems to 
have found it difficult to tear them from the profitable 
conditions of Babylonian life (cp his many calls ‘ to go 
forth,’ and in particular his appeal 552 : ‘Wherefore 
do ye weigh your money for that which is not bread 
and your earnings for that which satisfieth not ’ ; cp 

1 Herod. 1183 reckons the amount used annually at the chief 
temple of Babylon at 1000 talents. 

2 The earliest mention of silk appears to be by Aristotle in 
the beginning of the fourth century. 

3 Cp the present writer’s ‘ Is. 40 - 4 G ’ 57 Jf.\ Nikel, Die 
IViedcrherstellung des judisch. Gemeinwesens tiach dem 
babyl. Exil } 1900. 
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Buhl, Soc. Verhciltn. 88, n. 1). Whether few or many 
returned when Cyrus opened the way (see Dispersion, 
§ 5), those who remained in Babylon were the prosperous 
and wealthy (Zech. 6 10 f .). They must have been 
introduced to the thorough Babylonian methods of 
doing business, though it is striking that (as we shall 
see, § 60) the Priestly Code bears no reflection of the 
Babylonian subjection of commerce in its smallest 
details to priestly regulations, nor of the temples as 
registering, banking, and appraising centres (Johns, 
op. cit. 3254). New horizons, however, appear in 
Hebrew literature ; and the Jews’ knowledge of the 
world was immensely widened (Geography, § 18). 

With the rise of the Persian empire all these processes, 
from Babylon as the centre, were quickened and cx- 

58 . Persian lend f d (Dis.-eks.on, §6) The con- 
einnire quests of Cyrus m Asia, and of Cambyses 
** * in Africa, were thoroughly organised by 

themselves and their successors and chiefly by Darius 
Hystaspis before 515. The empire was divided into 
provinces and the policy was to connect these by as 
speedy means of conveyance as were possible. Some 
of the ancient lines of traffic were made into solid roads, 
capable of carrying two- and four-wheeled carriages, 
and new lines were opened up, especially through Iran 
to Eastern and Central Asia. The greatest of all the 
roads for which we have now exact data was that from 
Susa the capital to Sardis ; see the careful survey and' 
argument of Gotz (Die I'erkekrswcge, 165-184). He 
reckons the distance at sixty-five daily stages, which 
with eight days of rest on the way occupied seventy- 
three days in all. 

The road led NW. from Susa, past the now deserted Nineveh, 
crossed the N. stretches of the Tigris, and the Euphrates (the 
latter a little to the X. of the later Samosata) and so through 
Cilicia by Ancyra to Sardis, whence it was a short journey 
either to Smyrna or Ephesus. 

Another road from Susa led N. by Ecbatana (Hamadiin) to 
Rhagae (close to Teheran) where, in the ninth century after 
Christ, lay the Levant market for Chinese silk ; 1 thence to 
Hekatonpylos 2 (probably the present Shahrud: Got?:) where it 
divided into one branch by Magaris (Merv) to Marakanda 
(Samarkand) the capital of Sogdiana, and another to Herat. 

A third road from Susa led E. to Persepolis and Aspadana 
(Ispahan). Susa was, of course, directly connected with Babylon, 
from which the land road up the Euphrates was freshly laid 
down and furnished with bridges over the canals. 

Greek sources (Xenophon and Herodotus) give us 
for the first time exact data for this ancient line of 
traffic between Babylon and the Gulf of lssus (above, 

§ 39 /)- 

It was 8 days from Babylon to Hit, thence 20 to the mouth of 
the H fibur, thence 5 to Tiphsah or Thapsacus (Rakka) where 
the road crossed to the S. bank of the Euphrates, thence to 
Palis 3, to Aleppo 3, and to the coast 4, or 43 in all (not 73: 
Gotz, 190) from Babylon to the coast. 

From the coast the Phoenicians, according to Marinus 
of Tyre (Gotz, 190), carried their goods to Hierapolis 
(Bambyke) near the Euphrates, and thence direct to 
Ecbatana and Hekatonpylos for the Central Asian 
markets. There was also a road from the Gulf of lssus 
to Tarsus (12 days); thence through Cilicia to Iconiuin 
(see further Ramsay, Hist. Gcog. 0/ Asia Minor). 

Persian roads were, according to the Greeks, well 
supplied with stations, furnished with horses and khans 
for travellers (Herod. 652 898), and with a government 
service of swift couriers {hi. and Xen. Cyrop. Si8), 3 
which is said to have accomplished the distance between 
Susa and Babylon in a day and a half, and that between 
Susa and Sardis in 10 (Gotz, 198). Cp Esth. 3 13 814. 
Whilst the Persians thus organised and accelerated the 
land-traffic, they suffered the water-traffic, developed 
by Nebuchadrezzar (§ 63), to fall into disuse. Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar’s port at the mouth of the Persian gulf 
decayed, and it is even doubtful whether the Periplus 

1 Heid, Gesch. des Lcvantehandels ini Mittelalter, Stuttgart, 
1879, i. p. 2 : in French (much enlarged), 1885-1886. 

2 Up to Hekatonpylos it was good for carriages, Gotz, 186. 

3 Cp ayyapeveiv in NT from ayyapoy, Herod. 898, a Persian 
word = courier. 
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of Skylax ( Geogr . Gr. Min. 1 , ed. Muller) round Arabia 
to the Red Sea occurred as asserted in the time of 
Darius (thirty months is the time assigned to it). See 
Gotz, 203^ Darius attempted, without success, to 
carry out the plan, which Necho II. is said to have 
initiated, of connecting the Red Sea with the Nile 
(Herod. 2158 442). 1 Further, we have under the Persian 
kings the first appearance in W. Asia of Money (q.v.) 
in the true sense (see also Weights and Measures). 
The present writer has purchased several darics and 
also silver coins of Sidon under Artaxerxes Ochus which 
were found in N. Palestine. 

The trade of Syria must have enormously benefited 
by all this policy of the Persian kings ; not only in the 
p . ... security ensured—though this w’as not 

T ° S aWiP er ^ ect ( C P the note of Ezra on the 
erus . j ourne y f rom Babylonia to Jerusalem : 
Ezra 8 21/31)—but also in the means taken by the 
satrap of Memphis for furnishing the desert route 
between Gaza and the Delta with water (Herod, iii. 46 ). 
Incorporated in the Persian empire, and still without 
rivals in the Delta, the Phoenician ports continued to 
flourish (cp their coinage of Aradus and Sidon under 
Persia; Head, Hist. Hum. 666, 671). Damascus 
and Gaza flourished with them; but Gotz (164) is 
wrong in adding to this list Jerusalem, to which we 
now turn. The destruction in 586 had reduced Jeru¬ 
salem and her people to the ‘ off-scouring and refuse in 
the midst of the peoples' (Lam. 345). Her ‘breach 
w'as great like the sea ’ (213); the luxury of former days 
had become starvation (47^, etc.); the people had to 
buy even their wood and water ( 56 , cp vv. 9 13). The 
Edomites and Arabians recovered the transit trade. 
The exiles who returned in 537 were a weak and starve¬ 
ling community. The statement that they bought for 
the temple timber from the Tyrians who brought it to 
Joppa in return for meat, drink, and oil (Ezra 37) 
belongs to the less authentic portion of the Book of 
Ezra, and seems a reflection of Solomon’s trade. It is 
difficult to see how the hunger-bitten colony raised wine 
and oil for export. Haggai and Zechariah tell a 
different story. There was no hire for man or beast 
(Zech. 810); no thrift (Hag. 16 ); a blight lay upon 
agriculture (ib. n). The silver and gold were still in 
the hands of Yahw6 (28), and other nations had not yet 
brought their ‘desirable things.’ Timber for building 
the temple was hewn by the Jews themselves in the 
neighbouring hill-country ( 1 8). What gold and silver 
arrived in Jerusalem came as contributions from rich 
exiles in Babylon (Zech. 69^). Agriculture was only 
partially resumed ; its prosperity was still, after twenty 
years, a thing of promise (Zech. 3 10). In Malachi 
there is no reflection of trade. The connubium practised 
with the surrounding heathen and semi-heathen implies, 
of course, a certain amount of local traffic ; and this 
would gradually increase with the resumption of Jewish 
life in ‘ the cities of the Negeb’ (Neh. 11). Nehemiah 
pictures corn, w'ine, grapes, figs, etc., brought into 
Jerusalem from the country ( 13 15^), and fish sold by 
the Tyrians (16); on the Sabbath the gates have to be 
closed against these traders (20). But there was no 
through traffic, as in olden times. Indeed, according to 
Ezra 420, one of the objections made by the enemies of 
the Jew’s against rebuilding Jerusalem was that it would 
resume the customs and toll which were formerly im¬ 
posed by Jewish kings and made them great—a very 
interesting glimpse into the pre-exilic trade of Judah. 
The Jews w’ere themselves subject to the general imposts 
of the Persian kings (Ezra 4 13 20 Neh. 54) who, how’ever, 
in pursuance of their usual policy, exempted from duty 
the goods required for the temple (Ezra 7 24 ; see Ezra- 
Neh. , § 5, col. 1480). In spite of their poverty the 
Jews, w’ith the new horizons which the exile and the 
increased extent of the trade of their Phoenician neigh- 

1 On the various canals and attempted canals with this aim, 
see Budge, HE<o 219./C 763 f. 
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hours opened to their eyes, indulged vaster hopes than 
ever of the mastery of the world’s trade. Not only 
w’ould the wealth of Arabia return to them (Is. 606 f. ; 
Midian, Sheba, Kedar, Nebaioth); the new coasts of 
the West should send them tribute (8 f ); from foreigners 
and the sons of the Diaspora alike (9-17). It is remark¬ 
able that in this passage Jerusalem, the mother of far- 
scattered and wealthy sons, is represented, not in her 
inland, secluded position, but as standing on the sea 
shore, the abundance of the seas and the wealth of the 
nations drifting to her feet (60 5 ; cp G. A. Smith, Bk. 
of Isaiah , II.). Contrast the picture given above, 
§ 45. So much had the Persian roads and Phoenician 
ships achieved in the scattering of trading Jews, and 
the widening of the mercantile hopes of the people. 
On Is. 65 n see Fortune. 

At this point we may conveniently take the attitude 
to trade of the Priestly Narrative and Code. Between 
fin Pn'PQtlv these tvvo in this respect there is a dis- 
Cod ^ tinction. Whilst P’s stories of primitive 
man are as destitute of any reflection of 
trade as those in JE (§ 42), its narratives of the patri¬ 
archs contain more allusions to commerce than JE does. 
Abraham, bargaining in the usual oriental fashion, 1 
buys Machpelah for 400 silver shekels (Gen. 23 15/.); 
Hebron is thus pictured as it always was—a market and 
* harbour ’ for the nomads to the south. The treaty with 
Hamor ( 348 ^) covers settlement, conjiubium , and 
commerce—the last definitely stated (tt'. 1021). The 
distances of the marches in the wilderness are suitably 
given, not in the daily stages achieved by traders, but 
in those (4 to 6 or 7 m.) of nomad camps (Nu. 33 ). 
The rich offerings for the tabernacle imply a people of 
far trade as well as one skilled in handiwork (Ex. 253-7, 
etc. ; cp the oblations of the princes in Nu. 7 ). Incense 
is for the first time mentioned in the Hebrew ritual (Ex. 
3022 ^: etc.; cp Jer. 620); along with sweet calamus 
(Reed), myrrh, Cinnamon, storax (?), Onycha, Gal- 
ban um. On the other hand, the Priestly Law’ is very 
meagre in references to trade ; puzzlingly so in contrast 
w’ith Deuteronomy (above, § 54), when we consider the 
intervening residence in Babylon. The laws against 
fraud in money matters, loans, and deposits (Lev. 6 \jf .), 
and false measures and balances (1935^;), are similar to 
the warnings of post-exilic prophecy. There are laws 
for the selling of land ( 25 14/. 23^), against interest 
(v, 36), and concerning foreign and native slaves (v. 39 : 
H ; cp Dt. 23 ff .). No ransom is allowed for the life of 
a murderer (Nu. 3531). On transactions necessitated by 
the restorations of the Jubilee Year, see Jos. Ant. iii. 
123. But these are almost all that have to do with 
commerce. Unlike those of Deuteronomy, the blessings 
and curses pronounced in connection with the Law’ 
contain no reference to trade (Lev. 26 ). The priests 
value land (etc.) used for sacred purposes ( 27 ); but their 
revenues, unlike those of Babylon and Egypt, appear 
to include none derived from trade (Nu. 18 ). The 
religious feasts (Lev. 25 ff.) are purely agricultural ; there 
is no inclusion of the directions for farmers at a distance 
selling their produce and buying material for sacrifice at 
the central sanctuary, such as we saw in Deuteronomy 
(§ 54)* On the whole, the comparative silence of the 
Priestly Code as to trade is to be explained either by 
the effort of the compilers to hold themselves to the 
wilderness conditions, or else by the sadly diminished 
trade of the post-exilic Jews as compared with the com¬ 
merce w’hich flourished in the deuteronomic period. 
On the monetary standards of P, see Shekel, 
§ 3 / 

The Book of Joel (about 400 B. c.) reflects a purely 

1 Forder (IVith Arabs in Tent and Town , 219,/f!) illustrates 
the details of Abraham’s purchase. ‘In buying land from the 
Arabs some such terms as the following are used:—“A buys 
from B land in such a place, also all that can be seen on the 
land, trees, and stones, also all that shall be found under the 
ground.” This custom makes Abraham's action very under¬ 
standable.’ 
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agricultural community with no resources when their 
nth harvests fail. Their children are the 
victims of the Phoenician slave-trade to 
pos -exile j on j a (3[4]6): they shall have revenge 
11 era ure. some ^ay j n se lii n g Phoenicians to Sheba. 
Instead of commanding the transit trade, Jerusalem is un¬ 
willingly overrun with foreigners (3 [ 4 ] 17). Cp Zech. 
142 i: 'no more a trafficker in the house of Yahw6.' We 
have here traces of the feeling against association with 
foreigners, which the new legalism continued to enforce 
through subsequent centuries, and which must have 
seriously hampered any revival of trade in Judah. 
Compare the account which Palgrave gives of the effect 
of the Wahabi religious rigour on commerce. 

Of course, there were other tempers in post-exilic 
Judaism, and these appear in the Wisdom literature. 
With all its reproof of greed of gain (I19, etc.), the 
Prologue to Proverbs employs the methods and tempers 
of commerce to illustrate the ideal of man's search for, 
and intercourse with, Wisdom (314 82^ 18^!; cp 
•2323). Like so much else in the Books of Wisdom, 
this also reappears in the parables of Jesus (below, § 79). 
The temptress in Prov. 7 is the wife of a merchantman 
on a long journey ; it is interesting that, at the present 
day, among the Syrians of Lebanon, such immoralities 
are almost entirely confined to the wives of men trading 
abroad. We see in this another cause of the dislike of 
conservatives in Israel to trade ; cp Pr. 278: 'as a bird 
wandering from her nest, so is a man that wandereth 
from his place.’ There is also in the Prologue the 
strong warning against suretyship (61^!). But its 
most striking feature is the recognition of the highest 
divine Wisdom as identical with that which appears in 
the common ways, bazaars, traffic, and concourse of 
men. 

In Job the references to trade are very few. The 
land of Uz is on the path of the men of Sheba; they 
are represented as marauders (I15). Mention is made 
of desert-journeys of the caravans of Teyma, and the 
companies of Sheba (618/I); of the Egyptian ships of 
reed (9 26); of (gold of) Ophir and silver as the reward 
of righteousness (2224 2816 ; contrast 3124); of beryl, 
sapphire, gold, glass, coral, crystal, pearls, and the 
topaz of Ethiopia (2816/:; see Stones, Precious)— 
an interesting list of what, at the time the book was 
written, were regarded as precious metals and stones ; 
and in 28 iff. there is the vivid picture of mining, and 
in 2129 an appeal to the wide experience of travellers. 
As a whole the book shows a knowledge of the far 
world and its wonders, only to be derived from the 
situation of the writer on the line of a widespread com¬ 
merce. 

Jn Ecclesiastes there is hardly any allusion to trade 
among all the ambitions and labours of men : but see 
28 : 'I gathered silver and gold and the peculiar property 
of kings and princes I made for myself.' 

Apart from the prologue, the Book of Proverbs prob¬ 
ably reflects the life of many centuries in Israel ; yet 
even here the possible references to trade are pro¬ 
portionately few: warnings against suretyship (1115 
17 18 2016 22 26 2 7i3), false balances (111 16 u, weights 
and balances are the work of Yahwe, 2010 23), bad ways 
of gain (1118), greed of gain (1627 ; it brings bad luck 
to a house : ysa ysfia 'uva -03/ ; 282022 25), the withhold¬ 
ing of corn (from the market?) (1126), and sluggishness 
in business (22 13 : the reference is to the bazaars); some 
satire on oriental methods of bargaining (2014), notes 
on the helplessness of the debtor (227), on wealth from 
wisdom in trade (244), and on the deep contrasts 
between rich and poor and the woefulness of poverty 
which appear only in commercial communities (194 7 
227, etc.). 2610 is an obscure verse on hiring. The 
picture of the strong woman portrays her searching for 
wool and flax ; she is like ‘ a merchant ship that bringeth 
goods from afar '; ' she perceives that her merchandise 
(nano) is profitable' and she delivers the linen and the 
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girdles made by her household to the Canaanite— i.c., 
Phoenician pedlar or trader—a glimpse into the home- 
industries of Israel ( 31 13/. 1824). 

By the end of the Persian period (about 340) the trade 
of the civilised world reached the following limits. In 
the east the Persian roads were in com¬ 
munication with India, and it is ex¬ 


62. Summary: 
end of Persian 


epoch. 


tremely probable that the Chinese silk, 

4 Seric stuff,’ which the Greeks found in 
325 in Afghanistan, w r as already there. The Arabian 
land routes were still regularly used. CtNNAMON came 
from the east beyond Media, and Galbanum from 
Persia (?). In the south the Egyptians, if it is not certain 
that they had circumnavigated Africa (in Necho's time), 
were at least in communication with the E. coast of 
Africa (so much basis must we allow' to the story), 
traded with Nubia, with the \V. oases, and Cyrene. 
Egypt began to send large supplies of corn across the 
Mediterranean (I)iod. Sic. xiv. 794). In the N. the 
Greeks had opened up the Black Sea ; in the \V. and 
N\V. the Phoenicians had long exploited the mines 
of eastern Spain and the Rhone region with its com¬ 
munications with N. Gaul and perhaps Britain. They 
had also penetrated the Atlantic, whilst Carthage had 
reached Lake Tchad and the Niger. Massilia was a 
flourishing depot, soon to send out Pytheas (about 300 
B.c.) to the sources of amber round the Baltic ^cp 
Amber, § 3), and to the N. of Scotland (for the truth of 
the tale see Gotz, 291). How r far across this enormous 
sphere of communication Jews were scattered it is im¬ 
possible to say — probably everywhere in the Persian 
empire as traders and settlers, and in Greece, Italy, and 
Carthage as slaves (cp Joel, as cited in beginning of 
§ 61), some of whom might regain their freedom, 
and, like their kind, take up some form of industry or 
commerce. Except in the Semitic names of slaves, and 
in a tale told by Aristotle, and reported by Claudius of 
Soli (Jos. c. Ap. 1 22 ; cp Frag. Hist. Gnrc. , ed. Muller, 
2323), Jews do not appear in Greek literature before 
the very end of the fourth century b.c. 

With the conquests of Alexander the Great a new- 
epoch began in the trade of the world. The land-traffic 
which the Persians had developed was 


63. Alexander 
and successors. 


sustained and their roads extended 
eastward. There was little change in 
the lines of traffic ; but new' cities were founded upon 
them— e.g. , Laodicka ; and both Alexander and the 
Diadochoi increased the speed of marching (Gotz, 191, 
etc.). The Persian neglect of the rivers (§58) was 
rectified ; Alexander cleared the Tigris of its dams and 
W’eirs, founded.a new' port at its mouth, Alexandria, 
later Charax, and redug the canals. The foundation 
of Seleucia on the Tigris was a great blow to Babylon, 
which began to decay. For reasons why the Tigris dis¬ 
placed the Euphrates as a line of route, see Gotz, 411 
ff. On sea the changes were enormous. Hitherto the 
Phoenicians had encountered powers whose resources 
were confined to the land, to whom their sea-power was 
indispensable, and by the growth of whose empires the 
trade and wealth of Tyre and Sidon only the more in¬ 
creased. But the Greeks were a people who were of 
equal maritime capacity with themselves, and had long 
been preparing for the mastery of oriental trade by 
their occupation of the sea-boards of Asia Minor, and 
their settlements in the Delta, 1 who had fleets, and 
knew how to found new harbours and establish colonies. 
Alexander rivalled his land march to the Indus by the 
naval expedition which he sent back from there up the 
Persian Gulf, thereby reopening (if not for the first time 
founding) direct maritime communication between India 
and Babylonia ( Geogr. Gr. Min. ed. Muller, 1). 

It w’as, however, his foundation of the Egyptian Alex¬ 
andria w hich made the greatest change, and in this Tyre 
and Sidon found their first successful rival. For with 

1 There were Greek mercenaries, soldiers, and scribes in Egypt 
under Psametik, and Greek settlements and trade since Amasis. 
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the exploration of the Red Sea, already intended by 
Alexander and carried out by Ptolemy II., and the 
founding of new harbours—at Arsinoe near Suez, Leukos 
Limen near el-Koser, Berenike, and others (see above, 
§ 29), there was opened a new route (or an old one was re¬ 
opened) to S. Arabia and India which must have drawn 
away some proportion of the land-traffic through Arabia 
and the sea-traffic up the Persian Gulf, on which Tyre 
and Sidon depended. 1 The Greeks had now a line of 
their own from Europe to Hindostan all the way on sea 
except for the small stretch of land-traffic through what 
was now a Greek kingdom. Alexandria was its main 
depot and exchange ; and in proportion as Alexandria 
flourished Tyre and Sidon grew less. The doom, there¬ 
fore, which Zech. 9 i Jf. saw imminent upon Hamath, 
Hadrach, Damascus, Tyre, and Sidon was pregnant 
with more than the merely military overthrow which 
is all that the writer seems to perceive in it. As the 
Seleucid power grew, the Phoenician ports and Damascus 
found themselves threatened by northern in addition to 
their southern rivals. The growth of Antiocii (q . v . ) has 
always meant the diminution of Damascus ( HG 643, 
647, and article 4 Antioch’ by the present writer in 
Hastings' DB ) ; and the new Seleucid ports in N. Syria 
must have diverted the Euphrates trade from Tyre and 
Sidon. The usual result of a wealthy commerce appears 
in the large mercenary armies of the Seleucids (e.g., Jos. 
Ant. xii. 10 1, and other passages). 

One of the earliest of the Seleucid campaigns was 
that undertaken in 312 B.C. and repeated later against 

Nahatspans the NABATEANS (?.»., cp Schfir. <?/V 
04 . JNaoataeans. l app > who had become possessed of 

the seats of the Edomites, and had already filled Petra 
with wealth derived from the transit trade. The new 
Red Sea commerce did not wholly destroy the land- 
traffic in Arabia ; and the Nabataeans—successors both 
to the Aramaeans, whose language (though themselves 
Arabs) they adopted, and to the Edomites—made them¬ 
selves masters of all the routes from Teyma and Egra 
(Medain Salih) (the S. limit of their inscriptions) to 
the Persian Gulf, Babylon, Damascus, Gaza, Elath, and 
Egypt (§§ 29-33). But they had also industries of their 
own. The first appearance of SE. Palestine in Greek 
letters is made by the Dead Sea as a source of asphalt; 
and it is to the Nabataeans that Diodorus Siculus (248) 
ascribes the collection of asphalt and its conveyance to 
Egypt. The Seleucid campaign of 312 had had for one 
of its aims the possession of the Dead Sea and its asphalt 
(Diod. 19 100). The Nabataeans must also have grown 
dates, and, when they came into possession of Hauran, 
wheat sufficient for export. These with camels, the 
Arabian incense, coral and pearls from the Gulf, alkali, 
medicinal herbs, and what proportion of goods from 
Africa they were able to draw to Elath, would form 
their exports to the W. Their port for this was the 
harbour of Gaza, with perhaps Anthcdon—other new 
rivals to Tyre and Sidon. The Nabataeans were land 
traders ; but three of their inscriptions from the first 
decade of the Christian era have been found in Puteoli 
and Rome (CIS Pt. II. vol. i., Nos. 157-159). 

These then were the new commercial currents within 
which the Jews lay during the Greek period. The con- 

1 For Ptolemy II.’s policy in regard to trade, and the trading 
expeditions he sent, see the inscription on the ‘ Slone of Pithom ’ 
in Naville, The Store-city 0 / Pithom , etc also /. 12 of the 
Philai inscription of the same king (translated by Pudge, HE 
7 209 Jf.\ The trade of Egypt was very prosperous under the 
Ptolemies, and the consequence is seen in the apparently 
inexhaustible wealth of that royal house. Their mercenary 
armies were always easily raised ; their expenditure on build¬ 
ings was enormous. Of late years a considerable number of 
commercial documents of the Ptolemaic and Early Roman 
period have been discovered in Egypt. Those given by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt ( The Qxyrhynchus Papyri,y\s. i. and ii. ; 
Fayiim Towns atui their Papp.; etc.) comprise appeals for 
justice against trade defaulters, bankers’ receipts, acknow¬ 
ledgements of loans, declarations of sales, and registrations of 
contracts, sales, loans, mortgages etc.— for which registration 
there were special officials in each nome. 
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tests of the Diadochoi must at first have ruined trade 
65 Jewish * n S} T i a - Soon we find Jewish settlers 
trade receiving civil rights from the Ptolemies 
in Alexandria and from the Seleucids in 
Antioch and other N. Syrian cities. These settlers were 
probably for the most part merchants. There was con¬ 
stant intercourse between Jerusalem and Egypt and N. 
Syria—both Greek powers bade for Jewish friendship by 
granting at various times remission of dues on goods 
into Jerusalem (e.g. , Jos. Ant. xii. 33), or by regulating 
trade to suit Jewish religious laws (ibid. 4). The 
financial abilities of individual Hebrews found individual 
opportunity in the farming of the Syrian taxes for the 
Greek kings and were great enough to form almost 
legendary stories ( id. 47; cp Schiirer, ET, ii. 1 160). 
Thus the nation grew in affluence (Jos. Ant. xii. 4 10). 
Ecclesiasticus finds it necessary to make many warnings 
against fraud in trade (especially 2620^, cp37n and 
7 is ; 813294^ 14^4118423). Then came the over¬ 
throw of Jerusalem by Antiochus Epiphanes (169 B.C.), 
and the bitter struggles of the Maccabees during which, 
at first, Jewish trade must have been utterly destroyed. 
We read of merchants (probably Phoenician) accompany¬ 
ing Syrian troops against Judaea to purchase the captives 
(Ant. xii. 73). The friendliness of the Nabataeans to 
the Jews is noted twice (ibid. xii. 83 xiii. I2). In the 

66. Maccabees. can ’ paigns .° t f J ” das and J ? nathan the 

regard paid to lines of trade and con¬ 
spicuous centres upon them is manifest ; the wonder is 
that it has not been noticed. Bacchides fortified Jericho, 
Bethhoron, Emmaus (xiii. I3); then Jonathan garrisoned 
Michmash (6); the three toparchies which Demetrius the 
younger presented to the Jews were all necessary to the 
command of trade ; they were accompanied by remission 
of dues on saltpits, etc. ; as soon as Jonathan cleared 
Judrea of the Syrians he took Ashdod and made treaties 
with Ashkelon and Gaza (05). Then he turned against 
the Ammonites and the Nabataeans, while Simon fortified 
a line of places as far as Ashkelon, and broke to the sea 
at Joppa ( 5 10). How much this meant for the com¬ 
mercial ambitions of the little Jewish state is seen in the 
eulogy on Simon, 1 Macc. 14 s : ‘ With all his glory he 
took Joppa for a haven, and made an entrance to the 
isles of the sea.’ At last Judah had a port. Beside it 
the small river harbour of Jamnia (Jabnkel) was also 
occupied, and Gezer fortified in connection with both. 
The increased wealth brought about by these means is 
seen in the rebuilding of Jerusalem which followed (Ant. 
xiii. 5 10). In 142 n.c. Simon set Judaea free from 
Seleucid tribute, and commercial documents were dated 
from that year (67). Jewish coinage began. The 
campaigns of Judas into Gilead had not been so successful 
in restoring communication between the Jewish settle¬ 
ments there and Judaea—he had to bring the Jews away 
with him (1 Macc. 5 )—whilst between Galilee and Judaea 
lay Samaria (Ant.x iii. 102^) which John Hyrcanus 
subdued, and opened the way to the S. desert routes 
by Hebron through the subjection of the Idumceans 
(xiii. 9 x). When Simon appealed to the Romans it is 
significant that he asked for the restoration of ‘Joppa, 
the havens, Gezer, and the springs (? of Jordan)’ (ibid. 
2). During the subsequent years of peace John amassed 
an immense sum of money ( ibid. 101); in so barren a 
land as Judah it must have come from trade and dues 
on trade. Josephus reports as much as 3000 talents 
in money, deposited in the tombs of David (BJ i. 2 s). 
Tombs were a usual place of deposit. Aristobulus added 
part of the Ituraean country (Ant. xiii. 11 3) with the 
entrance to the Hamath route (cp HG 414, n. 4); but 
it is in the campaigns of Alexander Jannceus that we 
see most proof of commercial ambitions. He took 
Gadara (?), Raphia, Anthedon, Gaza (which was dis¬ 
appointed in help from its Nabataean ally Aretas ; Ant. 
xiii. 133 ), Moab, and Gilead (but had to give them 
back to the Nabataeans ; 142 ), held Samaria ( 154 ) with 
its command of routes to the coast, and made a treaty 
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with the Nabataeans ( 152 ). The lines of positions held 
by Jannaeus as laid down by Josephus are very signifi¬ 
cant ; first along the coast from Rhinokolura to Straton’s 
Tower (afterwards Caesarea) and then through Esdraelon 
from Mt. Carmel by Tabor and Bethshan to Gadara 
with a number of cities E. of Jordan ( 154 ). Both he 
and his widow aimed at Damascus (16 3). Later, the 
Nabataeans retaliated by a siege of Jerusalem (xiv. 2 i); 
Josephus describes them as ‘ no very warlike people ’ 
{ibid. 3). All the later Hasmomuan kings 1 had 
mercenaries in their army—another sure proof of their 
commerce. 

Meantime Jewish settlements abroad increased in all 
the great towns ; but they do not appear to have excited 
remark from the greatness of their 
trade. Their business, except in the 
case of a few prominent individuals, 
must have been petty and parasitic. The Nabataeans 
appear better known to the Greeks, whose earliest notices 
of the Jews are confined to their hatred of men (Posi¬ 
donius of Apamea, born about 135 B.c., Fr. Hist. Gr ., 
ed. Muller : through Diod. Sic. 34, fr. 1 ; Apollonius 
Molon a teacher of Cicero, Fr. Hist. Gr. Ill 213; cp Eus. 
PrcEp. Evang. 9 19). Apollonius also charges them with 
making no useful invention (quoted by Jos. c. Ap. 2 15). 
With the civil rights granted to them in so many large 
cities (Jos. Ant. xii. 32 , etc.), however, they must have 
risen to considerable commercial power, especially in 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Cyrene (for the last cp Strabo 
quoted by Jos. Ant. xiv. 7 2). The Jews of Asia Minor 
deposited in Cos 800 talents, about ^292,000 (see 
Reinaeh's n. 2 on p. 91 of his Textes d'auteurs Grecs 
et Rom. relatifs au Judaisme). 

We now pass to the last of our periods—the Roman. 
The effects of Roman policy on the trade of the world 
were more revolutionary than those of 
. , P any of the empires which preceded 
Pen 0 • ome ’ them, and may be summed up under 
the following five heads :— 

(i.) The centre of trade was shifted from W. Asia to 
the other end of the Mediterranean and fixed at Rome. 
This was rendered inevitable: politically by Rome's 
rank as the capital of the Roman state ; commercially 
by the Phoenician and Greek exploitation during the 
previous periods of the W. Mediterranean, N. Africa, 
Spain, and Gaul ; geographically by the position of 
Rome well down the great Italian promontory, which 
runs so far out upon the Mediterranean, with its attend¬ 
ant isle a day’s sail from N. Africa, and its SE. cape a 
few hours from Greece. Even in Republican times 
Rome’s central character had been assured both by the 
roads which gathered to her from all parts of the penin¬ 
sula, and by the sea-traffic which filled her harbour of 
Ostia or came up the Tiber to herself (even triremes and 
penteremes reached the city under the Republic, and 
under Augustus ships of 78 tons ; Gotz, 319). 

(ii.) Above all the nations which preceded them, the 
Romans excelled in the making of long lines of firm 
P roads—first in Italy, towards Gaul, and 

Oman gp a j ni anc i t hen, as their empire extended, 
roa a. tQ t ^ e m iddle 0 f Scotland in the N., and 
to the farthest borders of Mesopotamia and the Arabian 
province. By Caesar’s time sixteen paved roads led into 
Rome—the oldest the Via Appia S. by Capua with 
branches to Puteoli (Appii Forum, Three Taverns), 
Rhegium and Brundisium. From Dyrrhachium 

(another branch from Apollonia) the great route to the 
E. made for Thessalonica with a continuation to 
Byzantium. For the Roman system of roads through 
Asia Minor from Byzantium, Ephesus, and Smyrna, see 
Ramsay, Hist. Geog. As. Min , and the summary with 
map in Miss Skeel’s Travel in First Century after Christ 
(Cambr. 1901) ; also Asia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, 
Ephesus, Galatia, Laodicea, Phrygia, Smyrna, 

1 Josephus ( BJ i. 2 5) says that John Hyrcanus was the first to 
have mercenaries. 
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etc. From Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf the lines 
were little altered from those of the Greek period (§ 69). 
The Euphrates was bridged at Samosata, and there was 
a bridge of boats at Zeugma (Bir) (Tac. Ann. 12i2). 
From the Euphrates as from Byzantium the Pontus was 
more easily reached. Antioch grew in intluence as a 
knot of trade-routes. 1 The road by Palmyra to the 
Euphrates was more frequently used. Charax was still 
the port on the Persian Gulf. The distances were 
approximately these :— 

From Tarsus to Antioch 5 to 7 days; thence to Zeugma 6; 
thence to Seleucia (Ctesiphon the Parthian capital) 23 or 24; 
then to Charax 13 ; Seleucia to Artaxata (for Central Asia) over 
32; to Trapezus (Trehizond) over 40; from Antioch by Emesa 
(Homs) to Palmyra g days; thence to the Euphrates at Circesium 
5 or 6 (to Vologesias, lower down the river, 16, and thence 
to Charax 29 or 30); Antioch to Damascus 7 to 9; thence to 
Palmyra 5 or 6 ; Bosra to Charax across the desert 5106 weeks ; 
Damascus to Petra 9 days, to Gaza 7 (at least) ; Petra to Gaza not 
less than 5 ; to Elatn 3 or 4 ; and to Leuke Koine 11 or 12. Gaza 
to Pelusium was 6 or 7 days (Gotz 5); Pelusium to Alexandria, 
5 or 6 by land, 1 to 2 by sea; Alexandria to ‘ Babylon ’ (later 
Cairo) 4, to Arsinoe (Suez) 6, to Cyrene 20.- 

In Syria and Palestine the ancient routes w'ere 
followed with no important variations ; and here we 
must remember that, with the possible exceptions of a 
few short stretches in the neighbourhood of the Colonise 
and other centres, none of the characteristic Roman 
roads were laid down till the times of the Antonines, 
nor, so far as the present writer has been able to 
examine them, was the structure consistently so perfect 
as in the Roman roads of Italy and the \V. (for these 
latter, see Gotz, 322 f; and Skecl, 45). Along these 
roads an imperial service of post-horses and carriages 
was developed by Augustus ; later know n as the 
* cursus publicus,’ which civil officials, returning or 
emigrating veterans, and of the soldiery all who carried 
special passes, had the right to use. Each of the 
mans tones or chief stations was supplied with an inn, 3 
stables, and about forty horses ; the intermediate muta- 
tiones had about twenty (Gotz, 336 ff.\ cp Skeel, 4 ff.). 
The variety, capacity, and speed of wheeled vehicles 
was greatly increased ; and it is to the Romans that we 
owe the first real development of the carriage of goods 
on wheels, though pack animals, camels, mules, asses, 
and even oxen, w r ere still generally used (cp Jos. Fit. 
24 26). Horses, mules (cp Horace’s journey to Brun¬ 
disium, Sat. I5), and asses were employed for riding. 
On the breeding of horses, for different purposes, the 
Romans bestowed great care. The security of the 
roads was a constant matter of trouble to the pro¬ 
vincial governors. In semi-independent principalities 
(as we shall see under the Herods, § 75), brigandage 
w’as alwavs more rife ; but even under purely Roman 
government it frequently reappeared. Yet, on the 
whole, the security of land-travel at the beginning of 
the empire had immensely improved : cp Strabo, 
vi. 4 2 ; Pliny, HX 27 1, who calls the 4 immensa Romanos 
pacis majestas,’ 4 velut alteram lucem . . . rebus 
humanis.’ 

(iii.) At sea the greatest change was the reduction of 
the whole of the Mediterranean under one political 
power. Then followed its clearance of 

70 . Mediter- pj rateS( fi rst j 3 y ponipev and then by 
ranean. Augustus (who also cleared the Red 
Sea from the same pest). The consequence was an 
enormous increase of the Mediterranean traffic, which 
is described bv many writers of the period in glowing 
terms (Juvenal, 14 2 7 SJJ., 4 the sea as thronged as the 
land ’ ; Philo, De Leg. 21 : 4 filled with merchantmen ’). 
Perhaps the most significant illustration is found in the 
contrast between the Hasmonnean princes, who, till 
after Jannreus, never set foot on shipboard, and the 

1 Josephus {BJ iii. 24) reckons it the third city of the Roman 
empire. 

2 Calculated from the Antonine Itinerary and the Peutinger 
Table ; Gotz, 424^ gives slightly different calculations. Titus 
took only 5 days to march from Pelusium to Gaza : BJ iv. 11 5. 

3 For inns, used mostly by poorer travellers, see Jos. Ant 
xvi. 5 1. 
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Herods who were constantly passing to and from Italy. 
See below, § 75. But this applies only to the summer 
season; ships were laid up (even in the middle of a 
voyage) from November to March. Philo (De Leg. 29) 
explains the exceptional character of a winter voyage 
(cp Jos. Ant. xvi. 2 i)J The size of the ships was con¬ 
siderably, and their speed somewhat, developed. War- 
vessels and the lighter (mostly private) passenger ships 
carried many oars ; cargo-transports had but a few oars, 
chiefly to turn the head of the ship in its tacking, and 
depended on sails. They also carried passengers: 
Josephus went to Rome in a ship with 600 souls on board 
( Pit. 3); and over 200 were reckoned on Paul’s ship 
(Acts 2737 ; see, however, Ship, § 8). For a further 
description see Skeel, 81 ff. 

The three principal ports on the Mediterranean were 
Rome (with Ostia and Puteoli, the latter the goal of the 
grain ships from Egypt), Alexandria, 2 and Carthage. 
Smyrna with the Asia Minor trade, as well as some from 
Central Asia, came next. Delos was the great centre 
of the slave trade; Strabo (xiv. 52) mentions 10,000 
slaves there. Rhodes maintained the flourishing con¬ 
dition ascribed to it by Ezekiel ( 27 15): it lay on the 
Alexandria-Byzantium-Black Sea line. Thessalonica 
(q.v.) had grown since the time of Alexander, and now 
increased through its connection with Dyrrhachium. 
Byzantium commanded the Black Sea, though much 
of the traffic from the E. portion of this went by land 
across Asia Minor. Corinth and Athens rather fell 
behind ; but Corinth grew again under Trajan. On 
the Syrian coast Berytus, a colonia of Augustus, grew 
into prominence (see below, § 75); Ptolemais (q.v.) 
became the chief port for Rome—especially for the 
soldiery, but also for commerce ; and Herod founded 
Cresarea (75); Gaza and, to a lesser degree, Anthedon 
still flourished with the Nabataean trade from the far 
E. The importance of Tyre and Sidon was, therefore, 
relatively (though not absolutely) diminished. 

Strabo (iii. 2 s x. 4 s, etc.), Pliny (HN 15 29 19 1, etc.), 
Acts ( 20 - 28 ), Lucian ( Navig .. 1-6), and others, furnish 
us with data as to the time occupied by Mediterranean 
voyages. If we take the sea from \Y. to E., from Gades 
to Ostia was 7 days, from Carthage 2 to 3, from Puteoli 
to Alexandria 9 days, from Athens to Smyrna 2^. These 
may be taken as express or even 1 record ’ voyages. 
For cargo boats with favourable winds we may add 
25 to 50 p.c. Even when storms did not intervene, it 
must have taken the grain ships of Alexandria well on 
to a fortnight to reach Puteoli. From Cyprus to Tyre 
and Sidon (to judge from the voyages of mediaeval 
galleys) 24 hours would suffice ; the Syrian ports were 
mostly within 12 hours of each other. But the un¬ 
certainties were great. Herod sailing from Alexandria 
to Pamphylia was driven by a storm, with loss of the 
ship's cargo, to Rhodes, where he built a three-decked 
ship and sailed to Brundisium for Rome (Jos. Ant. 
xiv. I33). Lucian, who reached Cyprus from Alexandria 
in 7 days, took 63 more (having been driven to Sidon) 
to reach the Piraeus ( Navig . 1-6). For winds on 
the Mediterranean, see Pliny, HN 2 117 ff. ; Smyth's 
Med iter. 230 ff. 

(iv.) The trade down the Red Sea and across the 
Indian Ocean was immensely increased ; 3 and indeed 

71 Trade to P er * oc * we owe the first 

, ,. approximately exact data with regard to 
wi 1 n la. j t (s tra k 0j 6 0 b.c. to about 21 A. r>.; Pliny 
senior, 23-79 A. D., and the anonymous Periplus of the 

1 Cp Jos. B/vii. 1 3 (last clause). 

2 Cp ibid. iv. 10 5. See, too, The Mediterranean by 
Admiral Smyth (London, 1854), pp. 2746. 

3 This was partly due, of course, to the obstructions to trade 
raised upon the Mesopotamian and Persian Gulf route to India, 
by the rise of the Parthian empire and its frequent wars with 
Rome. Had the Seleucids continued to hold all Mesopotamia, 
the trade down the Red Sea in the Ptolemaic period, and the 
consequent wealth of the Ptolemies, could not have been so 
great as it was. 
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Erythraean Sea, 1st cent. ; Ptolemy, Jl. circa 140). 
But even though the discovery of the ‘ monsoons 1 was 
attributed to Hippalus, of the time of Augustus, we must 
not suppose that these had not been employed by navi¬ 
gators in earlier periods (above, § 17). The E. coast of 
Africa was known as far as Madagascar. The way to 
India was fairly opened up (Horace, Epp. i. 1 45/.). 
Ceylon had been known before the geographer Pom- 
ponius Mela (about 150 B.C. ), and now, with its 
markets for the farther E., became quite familiar 
(Strabo, 2 i, Ptol. 73); an embassy came from it to 
Claudius (Plin. HNvi. 24 s). The time required from 
the Malabar coast to Alexandria was 90 days. The 
Tiber and the Indus were thus less than 3^ months 
distant. Pliny (HNYZ41) estimates that every year 
‘India, Seres, peninsulaque,’— i. e ., Arabia — withdraw 
from the Empire 100,000,000 sestertii (about ,£885,416). 
When Strabo went up the Nile with /Elius Gallus he 
learned that 120 ships left Myos Hormos (? Lcukos 
Limen ; see § 29, n. 4) for India, as contrasted with 
‘extremely few under the Ptolemies’ (Geogr. W. 5 12). 
Yet these regular voyages did not destroy the Arabian 
land-traffic. For reasons for this (e.g. , the preference 
of the age for land-routes and the loss to the value of 
incense and spices when on the sea), cp Gotz, 436 ff. 
We are now able to appreciate the growth, under the 
Romans, of Alexandria. The bulk of the Indian trade 
passed through its warehouses, as well as that from inner 
Africa. Besides its exports of Egyptian grain, paper, 
linen, and glass to Rome, it sent proportional quantities 
(except of grain) to Syria, especially to Antioch, and in 
times of famine supplied Syria with food-stuffs. These 
were also brought thither from Cyprus. 1 

(v.) The civilised world found itself for the first time 
under a common system of law—administered with 
T western consistency ; and even a maritime 

* aw> law began to exist. With the law there 

money, S p reac j a common coinage. Less extensive 

anguage. was l j ie useo f t h e Latin language. Except 
in the names of the coins, official designations, and a 
few other terms, it did not in W. Asia displace Greek ; 
the Periplus is written in Greek, the harbours on the 
Red Sea continue to have Greek names. We shall see 
a similar state of affairs among the Jews. 

Thus though the Romans, unlike the Phoenicians, 
and the Greeks, did not increase the bounds of the 
„ t known world, for they were not ex- 

* jJ immar ^ * plorers, they reduced it to peace, and 

0 * by this and their thorough administra¬ 

tion of every department of life, enormously increased 
its commerce and wealth. The life of the world is 
everywhere found in the most rapid circulation, against 
the throng and change of which voices from an older 
day appeal in vain. The mixture of nationalities on all 
the main lines and centres is bewildering. Wealth and 
luxury increase by leaps and bounds. 

The Roman arms came into touch with the Jews on 
the arrival of Pompey at Damascus 64-63 B.C. Among 
. . the first results were several which are 

7 . Antipa er. p r 0 p er jy commercial. The Greek cities 
E. of Jordan had been founded on the main trade 
routes with a connection by Scythopolis with the sea. 
Under Roman protection they were able for the first 
time to carry out a trade-league, such as was already 
instanced by Greek cities in Europe. See Decabolis, 
§§ 1 f. Pompey also appears to have been attracted by 
the trade of the Nabataeans (Jos. Ant. xiv. S3 f), 
with whom, as we have seen, the western world was 
already more familiar than it was with the Jews. An 
expedition to Petra ended in a treaty with the Nabataeans 
(ibid. 5 1). Josephus (ibid. 4 i) also notes already the 
palms and balsam of Jericho. Gabinius rebuilt cities 
on trade lines wTiich had been destroyed (53). The 
policy of Antipater (cp Herod, Family of, § 2) 

1 The Crusaders also used Cyprus as a base of supplies; 
L'Estoire de la Guerre Sainte , 2100 ff. 2367 ff. 
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included treaties with Nabataeans, Gaza, and Ashkelon 
(I3/ 7 3), and he supplied the army of Gabinius with 
corn, weapons, and money {62, cp 5 i). The wealth 
not only of the temple, through the contributions from 
Jews of the Diaspora, but also of Jerusalem and Judma 
as a whole, was considerable (7i f. with quot. from 
Strabo). A limited freedom from taxes was granted 
to the Jews (85 106 ; cp 10 10), and Hyrcanus was 
allowed the dues on corn (20,675 modii every year) 
exported through Joppa to Phoenicia ( 106 ). The 
Senate restored to the Jews possessions taken from 
them by the Phoenicians ( 106 ). 

Herod’s earliest efforts (cp Herod, Family of, 
§§ 3 " 5 ) as governor of Galilee were directed towards 
75 Herod dispersion brigands (92 15 4) who 
’ ’ made the conveyance of even the neces¬ 

saries of life a difficulty (IG2). From the first Herod 
continued, and after each of his reverses he renewed, 
the policy of his father. When he sought a loan, it 
was to the Nabataeans that he turned ( 14 1 ; BJ i. 14 1): 
he sought their friendship ; but on the extension of 
his power E. of Jordan, he and they became bitter 
rivals (xvi. 92). When Antony had given Cleopatra 
the revenues of Jericho, Herod farmed them for her 
(xv. 42). He got the coast-towns from Caesar, with 
Gadara, Hippos, and Samaria (all trade centres, 73); 
and having fortified and embellished Samaria, he created, 
25 m. distant from it at Straton’s Tower, C.esarea 
(q.v .), the one real port between the Delta and Ptole- 
mais (85 96 ). Thus the line across the Samarian 
mountains was in his hands ; at its farther end lay 
Phasaelis (and in the next reign Archelais) with palm- 
groves reaching to Jericho, and easy fords across 
Jordan, commanded probably by the fortress Alex- 
andrium (Jos. BJ i. 65; Strabo, xvi. 2 41 ; cp HG 
3 S 2 .f-)- Further, Herod built Antipatris (on the line 
Ccesarea-Jerusalem as well as on the inland route N. 
ancl S. over the maritime plain) (xvi. 52), and greatly 
improved the fertility of the Jordan valley (ibid.). The 
trade of W. Palestine, at least S. of Carmel, thus lay 
in his hands ; at Gadara, and Hippos, and Jericho he 
intercepted the trade of E. Palestine, but there his hold 
was precarious and temporary ; whilst at Gaza he held 
the tolls for Arabia via Petra, and for Egypt. Herod 
mightily increased his opportunities, both of wealth 1 
and of expense, by his many voyages to the W. (see 
above, § 70) : (a) to Rome, A/it.x iv. 142 ff. t and back 
to Ptolemais, 15 1; ( b ) to Italy for his sons, xvi. 1 2 ; 

( c ) to Ionia to M. Agrippa, 2 i ; \d) by Rhodes, Cos, 
Lesbos, Byzantium, to Sinope, to Agrippa, returning 
through Asia Minor to Ephesus and thence by Samos ‘ in 
a few days to Caesarea,’ 22-4 ; ( e ) to Italy to accuse his 
sons, and back by ‘ Eleusa,’ off Cilicia, and Zephyrium, 
4 1 /. , BJ i. 234 ; (/) to Italy (? Ant. xvi. 9 i) ; (g) to 
Berytus to the trial of his sons and back to Caesarea 
(xvi. 11 2 ff.). Herod was able to estimate the re¬ 
sources of his countrymen of the Diaspora, and no 
doubt to draw upon these in return for services 
rendered them (e.g. , xvi. 63). He also received, among 
other imperial donations, the revenues of copper mines 
in Cyprus ( 4 s). But, on the whole, as Josephus points 
out (54), Herod’s expenditure constantly exceeded his 
income. He would send money and provisions for the 
imperial armies, and provide water (no doubt with the 
help of the Nabataeans) on the desert marches between 
Egypt and Palestine (xv. 67), and an auxiliary 2 regiment 
(e.g. , xv. 93). His lavish gifts to foreign cities resemble 
the donations of an American millionaire (xvi. 53). At 
home, besides rebuilding the temple in eighteen months 
(xv. lli), and constructing other public edifices on a 
western scale (81, etc.), he had to bring corn from 
Egypt, not only for bread for the cities of Jerusalem, 

1 Cp the large sums obtained later by the Pseudo-Alexander 
from Jews in Crete and Melos ( Ant . 17 12). 

2 Herod’s foreign mercenaries are frequently mentioned ; c.g. t 
BJ 1.I83. 
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but also for seed for the peasants on the occasion of a 
famine (9 2). While, no doubt, his policy increased 
the trade of his dominions, he must at the same time 
have hampered trade by his growing exactions. On 
this Josephus speaks cautiously but emphatically 
(xvi. 54); cp the complaint of the Jewish embassy 
to Augustus after the accession of Archelaus (xvii. 11 2) 1 
and the many seditions both in Herod’s life-time and 
later (104.^). 

Commercial events and processes under the Roman 
procurators, or under the descendants of Herod (see 
76. Procurators, Herod Fam.lv of, §§ 6-.3). do 
later Herods. " ot ca ' 1 f ° r spec.al mention, beyond 
these facts. Herod Antipas by his 
domains in Perea was brought into special relations 
with the Nabataeans and the Decapolis; and his build¬ 
ing of Tiberias must have increased the traffic of 
Galilee. The policy of Agrippa 1 . was milder towards 
the Jews than that of Herod ; his revenues were 
about three-fourths of Herod's (xix. 82). He sailed 
from Anthedon for Alexandria, and thence to Puteoli 
(xviii. 63). The completion of the works on the temple 
created a large number of unemployed for whom 
work had to be found (xx. 97)—a striking instance 
of the complications brought into Jewish life by the 
Hellenic policy of the Herods. Josephus gives an 
interesting account of the trade, wealth, and finance of 
the Babylonian Jews (xviii. 9 ; xx. 23). Queen Helena of 
Adiabene brought food from Egypt and Cyprus for 
Judiea during a famine ( 2 s). As the troubles with 
Rome drew to a head (from 60 A. D.), brigandage in¬ 
creased (04 85 93^, etc.). 

As to the conditions of Syrian trade in the first 
Christian century, we may say, in general, that it 
77 S rian su ^ ere( * everywhere for periods, and in 
trade some more desert parts always, from 

robbers; 2 and that, besides the exactions 
noted, it was greatly hampered, especially among the 
Jews of Judaea, by the strictness of the Law, and 
above all by the provisions relating to the Sabbath and 
to things clean and unclean (for a list of these 
see Schiirer, GJV, ET, ii. 2 g 6 jj, 106 ff. ). The 
Sabbath prohibitions reflect almost wholly an agri¬ 
cultural people ; yet those against writing and carrying 
and putting a value on anything on the Sabbath 
(ibid. 102) must have made trade on that day im¬ 
possible except by desperate subterfuges. The laws 
against unclean things affected trade more deeply ; for 
trade everywhere brought Jews, in any large ways of 
doing business, into contact with the Greeks and other 
foreigners. In spite of themselves, however, Hellenism 
poured into their life through commercial channels. 
For the very large list of trading terms and names 
of objects of trade borrowed by the mixed Hebrew 
of the time from the Greek language, see Schiirer, 
GJV, ET, ii. I33 f 36 jJ. Inns, different names for 
dealers, foreign provisions and materials for dress, 
some raw stuffs, and vessels for eating, carrying, etc., 
are Greek. So with some of the coins ; the rest are 
Roman (Penny, etc.) ; but the superscription—for the 
Greek cities had their own coinage with Cresar's image— 
was mostly in Greek. The large number of very small 
coins in use (ibid. ) betrays the great poverty of the bulk 
of the population. Yet, here and there, very rich 
individuals outside the official classes were found (e.g.. 
Ant. xiv. 135 ). 

It is easy to form an idea of the objects of trade. 

. . The transit trade from Arabia to the 

' 8 * 'r *^ C S Levant, and from Egypt to N. Syria, 
01 trade. abided j U( ia?a (hence the ambition of the 
Herods for coast-towns from Gaza northward), but was 


1 He embellished foreign cities at the expense of his own; 
and ‘ filled the nation with poverty.’ 

2 Under the procuratorship of Cumanus they seized the 
furniture of 1 a servant of Csesar ’ on the Beth-horon Road (BJ 
ii. 12 2 ; cp 1336). 
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frequent and heavy across Galilee, especially between 
Ptolemais and the Greek cities beyond Jordan. 
Josephus { Vit. 26) describes the wife of Ptolemy, the 
king's procurator, as crossing Esdraelon with 4 4 mules’ 
lading of garments and other furniture ’ ; a 4 weight of 
silver not small,’ and ‘500 pieces of gold.’ Palestine 
continued to export from the Jordan valley dates and 
the balsam of Jericho {the passages already cited from 
Jos. Ant. ; 1 Diod. Sic. 1148a ; 19 98 4 ; Dioscorides 1 18; 
Plin. 1225; Theophr. Hist. Plant. 96 ). Whether the 
flax of Beth-shan, later so famous (‘ Totius Orbis Descr.’ 
in Geogr. Or. A/in., ed. Muller, 2513^), was already 
grown there is uncertain. Wheat and oil were also 
exported to Phoenicia; but, lavish as Josephus describes 
the fertility and agriculture of Galilee to have been, it 
was not thence but from Egypt and elsewhere that 
Judma brought her food and seed in times of famine. 
In 66 a. d. John of Gischala had the monopoly of 
exporting oil from Galilee, by which he made great 
sums of money (BJ ii. 21 2). Josephus mentions artificial 
snow (BJui. IO7). There was also exportation of 
pickled fish from the Lake of Galilee, as far as Italy 
(Strabo, xvi. 245). Tarichene, the chief port on the 
Lake, means * pickling-places ’ ; Josephus describes it 
as full of artizans and of materials for shipbuilding (BJ 
iii. 10 6). The temple of Jerusalem was, even on 
ordinary days, an immense centre of trade ; incense, 
spices, 2 priests’ garments, and the supplies for the 
daily sacrifices (cp Schiir. Hist. ii. 1 269 298) alone necessi¬ 
tated enormous markets, largely in the hands of the 
priesthood (Keim, Life of Jesus , ET, 6117 f. ). The 
temple-finances—not only the sacred revenues 3 but also 
private deposits 4 —were managed by special officials 
(Schiir. id. 261). All this business was heightened 
enormously at the time of the great festivals— when 
food (largely pickled fish from the Lake of Galilee and 
the Levant) had to be supplied for the incoming multi¬ 
tudes ; anti no doubt much private business also was 
transacted. Among the traders of Jerusalem, Josephus 
enumerates those in wool, brass, cloth (BJ v. 81), timber 
(ii. 19 4), and all kinds of artisans. 

In the NT there is a considerable reflection of all this 
life. The Gospels, relating large catches of fish in 
rp , . the Lake, which must in that climate 
r a 6 J 11 h ave been immediately cured, are curiously 
the uospe s. s j| ent a k out the conveyance of the fish 
for this purpose by the Jewish fisherman to the Greek 
curer. But of other business, so thriving in Galilee, 
they give us many glimpses. One of the disciples keeps 
toll on the transit-trade at Capernaum (Mt. 99). Many 
of the hearers of Jesus are publicans ( Publican). 
Zacchmns was probably farmer of the state revenues of 
the balsam gardens of Jericho. The use of the objects, 
means, and tempers of trade by Jesus is very instruc¬ 
tive (cp above, on Proverbs, § 61). The parables 
reflect the roads and journeys, mostly of Galilee but 
also of Judaea: a merchant seeking goodly pearls; a 
Samaritan traveller, rescuing a Jew fallen among thieves, 
and paying for him at an inn ; the prosperous farmer 
and his new barns ; the woman with her little store 
of silver ; the rich man and his steward ; the farming 
of estates to husbandmen by absentee landlords ; and 
other of the economic relations of the time. In the 
light of what we have seen in previous periods 
(§§ 11 48/.), it is interesting that the Parable of the 
Pounds imputes trade to kings through their servants. 
From the early Pharaohs to the Herods trade had always 
been a royal business. And the teaching of Jesus is full 

1 Also BJ\. 6 6; cp Hor. Ep. ii. 2 184. For the farming of the 
groves by ihe Romans, see W. Pressel’s Priscilla an Sabina. , 

2 ‘ Sweet-smelling spices with which the sea replenished it ’: 
BJv. 5 5. There were thirteen kinds. 

3 BJ ii. 3 3 vi. 5 2. 

4 Such are mentioned in BJ\. 13 q iv. 62, etc. There were 
also the public treasures (cp § 66) held in the royal palace (BJ 
1.139, iv. 34), where also business contracts were deposited 
(ii. 17 e). 
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| of appreciation of the bigness of its methods and of the 
brave tempers required in it (Mt. 1345/., Lk. I69 Jf). 
He frequently likens to its pursuit the search after the 
true riches. At the same time his warnings are many 
’ against covetousness and the temper of the trading 
Gentiles. Galilee was a place where a man might gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul. The temple 
courts had become a fraudulent market—the house of 
God a den of thieves. 

On the social life of the early Christian societies see 
Community of Goods, Dicacon, etc. The progress 

80 Acts and. new was a,on g the lines of 

‘ a trade and in the great trade centres— 

tpisues. Lyi)OA j QppA cesarea, Antioch, 
Damascus, the cities of Asia Minor, Thessalomca, 
Corinth, Rome. Paul worked at his own trade (Acts 
18 3 2033^), and other commercial pursuits are men¬ 
tioned among the early Christians ( 1 Erastus the 
treasurer of the city,’ Rom. 16 23; 4 Alexander the 

coppersmith,’ 2 Tim. 414; Zenas 4 the lawyer,’ Tit. 
313; 4 Simon a tanner,’ Acts 943 ; Lydia ‘a seller of 
purple,’ 1 614 ; Aquila and Priscilla, like Paul, tent- 
makers, I83). The Apostolic letters, however, con¬ 
tain, besides the general warnings against covetousness, 
extremely few references to trade, either for illustration 
I or warning :—Jas. 413 Jf., 5 i jf. 1 Thess. 29 2 Thess. 
38 (Paul’s own example of industry) 1 Thess. 4 n 
2 Thess. 39 Jf. (exhortations 4 to do your own business 
and to work with your hands . . . that ye may 
i walk honestly towards them that arc without and 
may have need of nothing’) Rom. 13 7 Jf. (taxes, and 
debt) 1 Cor.730 (‘those that buy as though they pos¬ 
sessed not ’). The fewness of such references is the 
more conspicuous when the many passages on the 
I relations of masters and slaves are contrasted with it. 
The lifting of the burdensome law from the lives of 
the Jewish converts to the new faith must have given 
them fresh advantages in trade ; cp Peter’s vision at 
Joppa, 1 in which the sheet, let down from heaven, full 
of things clean and unclean, has been compared to 
the sails of the merchant ships in the roads visible 
from the Joppa house-tops (see I/G141 f), 'What 
God hath cleansed call not thou common ’ (Acts 
1 09 Jf). We may take for granted that the rise of 
Christianity had far-reaching economic effects — e.g ., 

■ upon the fortunes of certain trades (cp the outcry of 
the Ephesus silversmiths, Acts 1924^), and still 
more deeply — as in parts of India to-day where a 
rise in wages has been known to follow ihe adoption of 
the new faith—upon the wage-earning slaves and 
freedmen. 

In the Book of Revelation the peculiar traders of 
Laodicea (q.v. ) are referred to. On the mark, the 


81. Eook of 
Revelation. 


name of the beast, which gave license 
to buy and sell ( 13 17), see the com¬ 


mentaries. In the picture of Rome, 
Babylon the Great, as in the prophet’s account of her 
namesake of old, her vast trade is included : Rev. 18 3, 

4 the merchants of the earth waxed rich by the power of 
her luxury’; v. 11, 4 the merchants of the earth weep and 
mourn over her, for no man buveth their cargo.’ Then 
follows a list of her imports. Compared with those 
assigned to Tyre and Babylon by the prophets, there is 
nothing new except Silk (q.v .); but note the emphasis 
in v. 13 on 4 bodies and souls of men.' Rome’s fall 
means the destruction of commerce and industry 
(I815-23). With this acknowledgement of Rome as the 
centre of the world’s trade, we may finish our survey of 
the Roman period. In the prophecy of her fall there 
may be traced a just sense of the precariousness of her 
commercial, apart from her political, position. Less than 
a couple of centuries saw the gradual disappearance of 
her trade to other positions naturally more fitted to 
attract it. 

1 For a description of Joppa, see Jos. 2 >/iii. 93. 
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IV. TERMINOLOGY IN OT 


An account of the terminology of trade among the 
Israelites will complete our survey, by giving a number 
82. Terminology of names both of agents and pro¬ 
of trade in OT. ces , ses 1 ? ot touch ?, d on ,n the P re - 
ceding history. The appended list 

is as nearly as possible exhaustive so far as the OT is 
concerned. It ought to be noted that a great many 
of the terms and phrases given are used only metaphori¬ 
cally ; yet, in the case of nearly all of these, the meta¬ 


phorical (generally a religious) use implies a previous 
direct employment in common life. The list presents 
many points of historical interest of which the following 
may be summarised by way of preface to it. 

i. The OT terms are all Semitic. Down to the 
Greek period there are in fact no others—none of 
Egyptian and none of Persian or Indian origin. This 
is the more striking in that so many of the names of 
articles and objects which trade introduced into the 


Hebrew vocabulary are Egyptian or Persian—plants, 
raw materials, garments, etc. ; and that from their 
Persian masters Israel also adopted a number of political 
terms. That none of the agents or processes of trade 
even in the Babylonian and Persian periods are of non- 
Semitic origin is clear proof that till the advent of the 
Greeks the trade of W. Asia remained in Semitic hands 
(witness the dislike of the Egyptians to trade, § 12) and 
that all the foreign commerce of Israel was achieved 
through Semitic tribes or nations who spoke a Semitic 
tongue ; further evidence that the non-Semitic Philis¬ 
tines {q.v., § 5/!), with whom the early Hebrews did 
so much trade, had adopted ‘the lip of Canaan.’ As 
soon as the Greeks come to Syria we perceive a change : 
the purely Semitic words for trade and trader are 
displaced in MH by Greek terms ; and there is a great 
influx of Greek names for specialised forms of trading, 
and for the articles and objects of trade (see above, 
§ 77 ; also Hellenism, § 5). 

ii. The OT terms all belong to the common Semitic 
stock and are native to Hebrew except in the case of 
a small number borrowed from the Assyrian probably 
through the Aramnean [e.g. , .-re, jet), and these are 
chiefly in P and the post-exilie writings. Of course, 
some others may be of Phoenician or Aramaean origin ; 
but this it is impossible to prove. 

iii. There is clear evidence in the OT terminology of 
a gradual growth and organisation of commerce in 
Israel. For (a) the number of terms, and the frequency 
of the instances of each increases from Dt. onwards and 
rapidly in P and Ezra-Neh. ( b ) Especially are there 
more words for ' property,’ * wealth,’ ‘ substance,’ or at 
least these occur more frequently ; (c) terms of general 
significance (*ny, Eps, and the like) have specially com¬ 
mercial meanings attached to them in the later writings ; 
(d) the shades of meaning increase in the case of some 
words, or the various processes (cp ‘valuation’ and the 
like) are carefully differentiated ; ( e ) the mention of 
deposits of money becomes more frequent ; (f) old 
processes of a primitive type are displaced by more 
formal and by written deeds ; cp the sale of land in 
Ruth 4 with that in Jer. 32 ; (g) and yet in spite of all 
this, Hebrew trade remains somewhat simple ; there is, 
e.g. , no mention in the OT of a trading company. 

The Hebrew names for trade, traders, and merchants, 
and for the various processes and conceptions included 


83 Detailed unc * er trac * e are as follows :— 
vocabulary ( a ) National names specialised to mean 
traders. 1 

1. kenaani , ‘Canaanite’ or ‘Phoenician,’ means 

‘ trader ’ in Job 40 3o [ 416 ], Prov. 31 24 (but © 4 ><h viwav, Xava- 
vaiois). There is a plural form with suff. TjyJE in Is. 23 8 ; and 
in Zech. 11 7, 11 j 3 is, after ©, to be read »^yj 3 with the 


same sense. In Hos; 128 North Israel is described as 


JPE 


1 These have been alluded to already, § 13. 
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(® in Zeph.l II jjH3 CJ r <3 is probably used of the 

mercan tile portion of Jerusalem generally (© nas 6 Aao? Xcu/«ap) • 
in Ezek. 10 29 (© om.) and 1?4 (©RQ Xaraan, ©a XaAbcuW) 
Chaldea is called a ‘ land of jyy 3 '—i.e., * trade.’ (Cp Canaan, 
§ 2, col. 639 [and on the text-critical questions arising out of the 
passages referred to, cp Crit. Bib.]. ) 

2. meddnim, D'JEp for tuidydnttn , E'J'EC» Midianites, Gen. 
37 2836, and 

3. yismeelim , O^KfcVpp;, ‘ Ishmaelites ’ (Gen. 37 25 30 1), may 

also (as we can see from a careful observation of these passages) 
have been used in the sense of traders. On the other hand there 
is no provable connection (tempting as it might be to suppose 
one) between EEy in its sense ‘to do trade’ (see below) and Enti 
‘Arabians.’ J 

{b) Names for Traders and Trade in General. —For 
these the Hebrews used four terms, the radical meaning 

of all of which was the same : viz., ‘ to go about ’ :_ 

mo, bll, nn and -ntr. Of these the first three when 
applied to trading are practically synonymous. 

r. s-ft-r, Eno (cp Assyr. Sahara ‘to turn round ’; Syr. * to go 
about as a beggar : in MH ‘to go about as a pedlar ’), in the 
O 1 used exclusively (with metaphorical applications) of travel- 
ling, making circuits or tours, for trade; Gk. e/ji7ropevecr0ai by 
which © renders it.l Gen. 42 34 (JE) of the right to trade in 
Egypt granted by Joseph to his brethren, Gen. 34 10, 21 (P?); 
nnns ‘ traverse, or trade in, it ’—i.e., the land. Jer. 14 18: meta¬ 
phorical of prophet and priest, ‘ trafficking ’ (© eVo pev 0 r)<rau>). 
The pt. softer (EiEb) is one of the usual terms for ‘ merchant,’ © 
ep.7ropos. Gen. 37 28 (JE) ‘men, Midianites, merchants.’ 1 K. 
10 28 (|| 2 Ch. 1 16) TjbtNE nnb; either the Israelite agents through 
whom Solomon did trade with the N. Syrian Musri and Kue, or 
(more probably) horse-dealers of those lands who traded with his 
agents; cp Is. 47 15 Tjnnb not ‘thy native merchants’but ‘those 
(foreigners) who trade with thee,’ Babylon (cp ©). Ez. 2736: 
‘the merchants among the peoples’; 38 13 ; ‘the merchants^ 
Tarshish’; 2 Ch. O14: ‘the chapmen and merchants.’ Other 
phrases Ez. 27 21: ‘ the merchants of thy hand ’; Gen. 23 16 
(P): ‘money current with the merchants’ (Erbb IE 7 *"CE); cp 
Kesitah ; Prov. 31 14 ; ErfiE JV]R (sic) *a merchant-ship’; Is. 
23 2 : ‘the merchants (© pera/ 3 (jAot) of Sidon that pass over 
the sea.’ The fern. pt. so fibre th (tree) is used of cities, etc.— 
Tarshish, Aram, Damascus—trading with Tyre ; Ez. 27 12 16 18. 
Derivatives :— (a) Enp: Is. 23 3 r8; 45 14 RV ‘mart’ and 

‘merchandise,’ but (cp the parallel | 3 J>S‘ in 2318) more 
probably ‘ profit,’ cp Prov. 3 14, 31 18.2 For viishar (inDlb in 
constr.), 1 K. 10 15, taken by the lexicons as a separate word, 
Klost. reads EnCIE. (b) sehbrdh (rn~E), ‘trade,’ is used collec¬ 
tively of * traders ’; Ez. 27 15. 

2. rdkal, See (cp SiE * to march ’ or ‘go about ’: Aram. n^Ej 

Syr. raided id, ‘ travelling merchant,’ ‘ pedlar ’) is also used in the 
O r of trade exclusively. The pt. rebel is synonymous with 
softer, but, except in 1 K. 10 15, is found only in later writers: 3 Ez. 
17 4 : ‘a city of merchants’ (E'^EE Tty—i.e., Babylon ; 27 13 15 
17 22-24 (of various nations trading with Tyre); Cant. 3 6, 
‘powder of the merchant’; Neh. 331/: ‘the house of the 
Nethinim and of the merchants’ : this was opposite the Gate 
Ham-Miphkadh (see Jerusalem, § 24 [10]). The fern. pt. rdfel- 
Ictk is used in Ezek. 27 20 (of Dedan) 23 (collectively of five 
peoples : omit KEtf 'bpE). Although the root bn (like b:E) was 
used as in ‘rpE = slander (cp MH mS'pE) in a bad sense, there 
is no reason for supposing that any derogatory meaning was 
intended by its employment for trading. Deriv. (a) rebuild ft, 
‘trade*; Ez. 26 12, 285 16 18. (/>) mark dieth ‘market’: Ez. 

27 24 (but see Cornill). 

3. tur, npi (Assyr. tarn ‘ to turn ’ rejl .; Ar. turn, ‘ to go 
about ’) is used in the OT in Kal of exploring a land, Nu .13 2 etc.; 
in Hiph. of exploring or spying, Judg. 123 (J). Cp Spies. The 
pt. kal in the phrase D'Eflp ‘Dbx is used of traders parallel with 
D'^EE, 1 K. 10 15, and with C’TTb* 2Ch. 914. 

4- EVji, Targ. ‘to run ’ (Ass. Lira, ‘to go about’ ; Ar. sdra, 
‘to go about ’ csp. in trading caravans). Is. 57 9 : ‘thou didst 
travel with ointment ’ (but see ‘ Isaiah,’ SBOT, note to Is. 57 9, 
where existence of the verb ■y ;4 is denied) ; Ez. 27 25 : ‘ ships of 


1 [On 1 K. 10 28, cp Mizraim, § 2 a ; also throughout cp 
Crit. Bib.] 

2 Similarly in modern E. Syriac bdzdr means both ‘ trade ’ and 
‘profits’ ; Maclean, Diet, of Vernac. Syr. [1901]. 

3 [On the difficult phrase in 1 K. 10 13 cp Solomon, § 10, 
Spice Merchants ; on Neh. 3 31 /., Merchant, 2, and Amer. 
Journ. of TJteol ., July 1901 (* Nethinim* Ethanites,’ and 
r 5 kelim=Jerahme’ehm) ; see also Crit . Bib.] 
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Tarshish were T}*JTnb,’ RV ‘thy caravans,’ but Cornill reads 
Tprntf, ‘served thee.’ 

With these we may take the following terms signifying 
way or going as applied to trade or business. 

(1) derek, Is.5813, 'l = to do business; 

(2) halikah , m'Sl, ‘caravan’(but perhapsmetaph.: lit.‘going’; 
also procession): of Sheba, Job G 19 ; cp Bibl. Aram. T|^n, ‘way- 
money,’ toll, Ezra 4 13, etc. 

(3) ’ dreJiah , nn>S, ‘ caravan ’ always of merchants, Gen. 37 25, 
or of mercantile tribes ; Is. 21 13: Dedan ; Job6 i8y.: Tema. 
'Dredh, rnk, the pt. is used of travellers in general: Jer. 9 1 [2] 
D-nflX jl7p (but Giesebrecht after 0 jnriN [cp also Crit. Bib.]), 
a ‘caravanserai.’ nniN = provision for journey : yDJ and J,’BC 
refer to the journeys of nomads' camps (cp Tent, § 2) ; he 
who prepares the camping ground, the quarter-master, “ib 
nn«p, Jer. 51 59. [But see Seraiah, 4.] 

(c) Merchants Quarters. —Travelling merchants took 
up their quarters in special parts of the towns to which 
they took their goods. 

Ziusoth, min, ‘streets’ or ‘bazaars,' were what Ben-hadad’s 
father was allowed by treaty to build in Samaria, and Ahab in 
Damascus (1 K. 20 34), probably for their merchants ; cp the 
‘bakers' street’ in Jerusalem, Jer. 37 21. The Maktesh ( q.v ., 
cp also Jerusalem, col. 2424) appears to have beeen a quarter 
of the city where the or ‘ merchants ’ (?) resided (Zeph. 

In). For ‘ the house of the merchants ’ see above, under n’S2”) ; 
for the fish-, sheep-, and horse-gates see Jerusalem, § 24, coll. 
2424 ff. For market see above (b 2 [b]) ; for caravan¬ 

serai, crr.k pSp, see b (3). 

(d) Trading Companies. —There is no mention of 
these in the OT; but we can hardly doubt that they existed. 

(1) Jieber , inn, ‘a company of priests for robbery,' Hos. 69; 
*a house held by a number of people,’ Pr. 219 25 2 4 (but 
Gk. and Toy read am). (2) habbdr , "I3fl, ‘ a guild ’ or ‘ society ’ 
of fishermen, Job 40 30 [416], (cp Phoen. “on an( l Assyr. ebru , ' a 
comrade’). 1 (3) mispahah, finSBte, lit. ‘family,’or ‘clan ’; but 
‘ a guild ’ of scribes, 1 Ch. 2 55 ; ‘of linen workers,’ 4 21. 

(e) Various Processes included under Trade. 

1. Barter and exchange. (1) 3 |m, ‘to give one thing for 

another,’ Joel4[3]3(3 before the object taken in exchange; cp 
Lam. 111), Ezek.2713 (3 before the object given in exchange), 16 
(3 before both objects), 14 (without 3 ; both objects in the acc.); 
cp Dt. 14 25, * to give for money ’: fjD33; Ps. 15 5, * for interest ’: 
7i£b3. (2) The antithesis of jm is npS ; and so in Neb. 10 32, 

mripp (Ba. "pti), lit. ‘ things to be taken,’ are ‘ wares for sale ’; 
cp Talmud nj3!3 or nj?p, buying ’ or ‘ article bought.' 

(3) T1D1 ‘ to exchange’, does not appear in the OT in the sense 
of barter (Lev. 27 10 33, the substitution of one beast for another ; 
Ezek. 4S 14, of one piece of land for another); yet the fact that the 
Syr. wfir means ‘to import victuals] proves that at one time 
among the Aramreans it was used in the sense ‘ to barter.’ 
Deriv. JTUCPI, ‘exchange,’ Ru. 47, Job 28 17; ‘the thing ex¬ 
changed,’ Lev. 271033 (P); ‘gain’ or ‘profit’ as a result of 
trade, Job 20 18 ; also ‘compensation,’ 1531. 

(4) Nor does ‘ to exchange,’ appear in the OT for barter ; 
yet FjSn is used twice : Nu. 18 21 31 (P) in the sense of * returns,’ 
‘rewards for' service rendered; and Hoffmann ( PJidniz . 
Inschriftcn , 20) gives nsSn as = equivalent (in exchange); 
(Bloch, Phon. Gloss.) ‘payment,’ 'n c^U’S <to reward.’ 

(5) 21^, usually * to pledge ’ (see below, 3 [6]), is used in Ezek. 
27927 as=‘to exchange.’ In other Sem.. languages it is to 
‘furnish security,’ or ‘to pledge.’ The original meaning seems 
to he to mix or ‘mingle,’ as in NT, Aram., Syr., and Heb. 
Hithpael; yet this may be a secondary meaning, through ‘ having 
intercourse with. Deriv. 2^S?0, sg. and pi. ‘wares.’ (6) It is 
possible that the difficult p2U> (see below, 7 [8]) in Ezek. 27 
means ‘ exchange.’ 

2. Bargain, contract, etc. (1) The very wide use of berith, 
nns, to express a ‘covenant’ between men (see Covenant), 
and its application in Job 40 28 [414] to an engagement 
between master and servant, are evidence of the probability of 
its employment for business contracts; 2 (2) hazuth, min, is used 
in Is. 2818 as a synonym for m3; cp rnn in Levy, NHWB. 
(3) tcsiimethydd, T nonb’D , Lev. 521 [62] (P), lit. ‘something 

1 In MH the root is used apparently only of societies for 
religion or learning. See further Handicrafts, col. 1955. 

2 Yet in MH it seems to be used only in a theological sense. 
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placed in the hand ’ or ‘ trust ’ of another, is translated by EV 
‘bargain’: 0 Kotvtovta . 1 (4) ddbhdr , “12^, ‘affair,’ in Ruth 47 
in sense of transaction; "13y^3 D’p 1 ?, ‘ to confirm any transac¬ 
tion.’ (5) This confirmation, in cases in which the object bought 
and sold could not be handed over, appears to have been symbol¬ 
ised by the seller drawing off his shoe or sandal, bi*3 r p2’, Ruth 
4 7 f .; cp Dt. 25 9 ff.\ where it symbolises the giving up of one’s 
right; WRS Kin. 269. Cp Ruth, Shoe ; also, for a similar 
action among the Arabs, Burton, Land of Ji/idian, 2 197 ; and 
Goldziher, Abhand. z. Arab. Philol. 1 47 (quoted by Buhl, Die 
social. VerhaltnissederIsraeliten, 94, n. 2). The antithesis ‘to 
take possession’ was symbolised by ‘throwing one’s shoe over’ 
the object, Pss. 60 10[8] 10Sio[9]. (6) te’uddh, rj-nyji, ‘attesta¬ 
tion,’ Ruth 4 7. (7) In Jer. 329 ff. we find another mode of 

conveyance (which probably displaced the primitive one just 
noticed). A deed of sale (njjpsn 130) was signed by the buyer 
1333 21113, and witnesses were called who also signed. The 
deed was in two copies, one sealed (Dinnn), and one open 
C^SH), and placed in an earthen vessel; cp Johns, op. cit. 34. 
‘The terms and conditions of the sale’ (?) = D'j5nn) niX2.T 
(8) ‘They strike hands,’ Is. 2 6, ip'Eb' ; espec. if with Hi. and 
Du. we read n'3 for n^'3* But see Che. SBOT ‘ Isaiah,’ and 
Ges.-Buhl, Lex.W) s.v • ££***. 

3. Buydng and selling. The commonest words are kdnah. 
mp, and rniikar, 2272, Is. 24 2 ; *12133 m'lp3, ‘like buyer like 
seller’; Ezek. 7 12, cp Zech. 11 5. (1) kdnah , lit. ‘to make, or 
obtain,’ is applied to purchasing either with r )322, Am. 86 Is. 
4324, or alone, Gen. 39 1, 0 €kt^<tclto (JE) ; 2 S. 12 3 Jer. 13 1 
19 1 32 7^ 1543 Gen. 49 30 5013 (hoth P). Also in a more 
general sense of purchasing a Hebrew slave through his falling 
into one's debt; Ex. 21 2 (J E). Also metaphorically'; Ex. 15 16 
Is. 11 11, etc.; koneh , ‘the buy 7 er,’ Is. 24 2 Ezek. 7 12, is used 
also as owner, Is. 1 3. Bib. Aram. Nyp, ‘to buy f ,’ Ezra 7 17. 
Deriv.:—( a) mikneh , but only in sense of ‘ property 7 ,’ cattle (Ex. 
10 26, etc.) or land (Gen. 49 32, x-njtri?); cp Cattle, § 8 end. 
(f) miknah , besides meaning ‘ possession ’ is used for ‘ sale ’; 
"sn 133 =deed of sale, Jer. 32 \\ff. ; or object sold r,33 lUjTD, 
‘a purchased slave,’ Gen. 17 \zf 23 (apyvpojj/qros), Ex. 12 44; 
or * purchase -price,’ Lev. 25 16 (eWryjo-is) (all P) ; also r j33 
inJpD, Lev. 2551, ‘the money for which he was bought ’ (apyvptov 
Trjs 7rpd<recj? olvtov). ( c) kinyan , * property ’ in widest sense ; 
1233 J’Jp, ‘the produce of his money 7 ’ (er'XTijros apyvptov), Lev. 

22Vi (P h .). 

(2) makar , ‘to sell,’ with 2 pretii: of selling persons ; Gen. 
31 15 (JE), © nlnpaKev ; of selling a bride ; so also the Aram. 
mekar, or men and women as slaves, Gen. 37 27 f. (0 anobL&uip.t), 
and Ex. 21 7 (JE), Ps. 105 17 Ezra 74 ; cattle, Ex. 21 37 [221] 
(JE), Lev. 27 27 (0 irpaOricreTai , P); land, Lev. 2523 34 (etc., P); 
birthright, Gen. 2531 (JE); land, Ezek. 7 12 f, or any property, 
Lev. 252527, or any wares, Neh. 13 16. So generally, moke*-, 
‘seller,’ Is. 24 2. The same general sense attaches to *^3 in 
Phoen., MH and Assyr.; in the latter danigaru or tamkaru, 
Syr. taggdrdp— ‘ merchant,’ Del. Ass. HIVB , 222. Derivv. :— 
( a ) mekcr, ‘ price ’ or ‘ value,’ N u. 20 19 (JE) ; cp Pr. 31 10 ; also 
‘wares' or ‘things for sale,’ Neh. 13 16. (b) mimkar , ‘act of 

sale ’; Lev. 25 27, 0 irpa<Tt<;, 29 50, etc. ; 33 (71*3 C = ‘ house that 
was sold ’), or ‘ thing sold,’ 25 25 Ezek. 7 13 ; or * wares for sale ’ = 
«13C, Neh. 13 20. (3) kdrdh, ni2> * to buy,' Dt. 2 6, p.dTpip 

A jix\p€<T 6 e, Hos. 3 2 Joh O27, ‘ to make merchandise of a friend ’ 
or ‘haggle,’ 4O30 [41 6] with Sy. Acc.toTalm. R.JiaSh.,kirah 
was used on the coast, Levy 7 , NHWB 2323; Ar. kard=: 
to hire, kird , ‘wage.’ (4) rnehir , TJTp, ‘price’ or ‘payment, 
2 S. 24 24 rK. 10 28, Tffi23; 1K.2I2, THE ^Cf ; cp Pr. 17 16 
27 26; also * wage,’ Dt. 23 19 [18] Mi. 311; cp the phrase fi'31 iw 
cnn/nps, ‘thou hast not gone high with their price,’ Ps. 4413; 
Pr. 22 16 appears to have a different sense. Assyr. mahtru , cp 
Del. Prol. 93, Ass.HWB 400, 404, from maharu , ‘ to be opposite ’ 
— i.e., mutual. f]23 alone means price, Gen. 31 15, * the money 
paid for us.’ (5) mdhar , ‘to buy 7 a wife,’ 0 fapvtci’. Ex. 
22 15 [16]. Deriv. vwhar , ‘price of a wife,’ Aram, mohara , 
Syr. mahrd , Ar. mahr (Marriage, § 1). j (6) sdbar , “i;i2\ 
‘to buy corn’*, Gen. 41 57 42 5 47 14, 0 ayopageiv, 422, 0 
nptaaOe ; ‘to buy victuals,’ with 'okel (Vrk), Gen. 42 7 IO > etc *i 
Dt. 2 6. Hi. ‘to sell corn,’ 0 e7rwAei, Gen. 426(0 e^iroAdv 
cpiiTopcveaOai) Am. 8 sf\ with *?2N, Dt. 2 28, 0 anoSuxrr). (7) 
pdddh , n"l3» ‘to buy free’ or ‘ransom,’ 0 Avt pow, Ex. 34 20 
(JE); 1313 (P); Dt. 7 8, etc., Ar . fadd, Assyr. padd, ‘to buy 
free.’ Eth. to ‘pay.’ Derivatives pidydm, peduyUn , 

‘ransom money.’ (8 )gd'al, ‘to redeem.’ Barth, Etytn. 

St. 18, gives Ar. ju'dlat, ‘price.’ Derivative ge'uldh , usually 


1 cvb * n MH is ‘to appraise,’ ‘value.’ 

2 [So Jensen, ZA 6349 ; for another view of the derivation of 
the Syriac see N5ld. in Fraenkel’s Aram. Fretndw. 181/U 
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‘redemption,’ but also, Lev. 2651, * the sum paid/ © ra Aurpa. 
(9 ) kopher, * 123 , ‘ quit-money,’ 0 AuTpov. (10) Bibl. Aram. 
z*ban, p]> ‘to buy,' is used metaphorically, Dan. 28 ; found 
also in MH, Targums Nab., Palm., and Syr. Supposed to be 
from Assyr. zibdnitu , ‘balance’ (see Ges.-Bu.). Ar. £a/nan, 
‘price’ ‘ value’ (Spiro, Ar. Eng. Vocab.'). 

4. Hiring, lending, pledging. 

(1) sdkar, “Obi *to hire,’ with 3 pretii (jnurBovaBai), 

mercenary troops, Judg. 94 2 S. 106 1 Ch. l$ 6 f. 2 Ch. 256 ; a 
priest, Judg. IS 4 ; a workman, Is. 4 ( 5 6 2 Ch. 24 12; a husband, 
Gen. 30 16; cp Pr. 26 10 [Heb.]. Ar. sakara = ‘ to thank.’ 
Derivatives:— (a) seker , * wage/ Pr. 11 18. * 13 b’ ‘ makers of 

wages,’ Is. 19 10. ( b ) sdkar, the commoner word for ‘wage,’ 0 

p.io- 06 ?. Gen. 30 28 32 /. 31 8, etc. (J E); Ezek. 29 18 (metaph.); 
‘hire,’ for an article, Ex. 22 14 [15] (JE); for man and beast, 
Zech. $ 10. (c) sdktr, ‘let on hire’; cattle, Ex. 2214 [15]; 

persons, Ex. 12 45 Lev. 22 10 2550 (all P), Dt. 15 18 24 14 Mai. 
35 Job 146 , etc.; mercenaries, Jer. 4621. Note that the hirer 
asks the servant what his wage will be, Gen. 29 15 30 28 ; yet the 
master changes the wages, 31 7 41. The wages are here in kind. 
(d) matkdreth, ‘wage,’ Gen. 29 15 31 7 41 (JE), 0 picrflos; 
Ruth 2 12 (metaph.); cp Ass. iskar , Johns, op. cit . 36 o. Other 
words for wage are pb'al , pe'ullah, n’j'J.’S. 

(2) Idiudh , mV, ‘to borrow,’ bavL&u- mVn, ‘to lend,’ Dt. 
28 12 Is. 24 2 ; mVa mVas, Pr. 227, etc., Ex. 2224 [25] (JE 

[exfiai't^ecr]), Ps. 37 21 112 5 (xixpav) Neh. 54. In MH rpV 
= ‘Iend’; Ar. fawn, ‘to delay payment of debt.’ (3) ndsd/i, 
and 1 S. 22 2 Is. 24 2, etc., ‘to lend,’ Is. 24 2 Jer. 

15 10 Dt. 24 11 Neh. 5 7 10 (with *" 23 ), 11 (with other goods). The 
pt. Eat— ‘ creditor,’ Ex. 22 24[25] (JE with bad signification). 0 
6 Saoeurr^ (in Ex. xaTen-e iy<ai>). Ar. tuisa'a. The use of the 
Aram., Syr., and Ar. cognates and the Heb. use of Kal (once 
Lam. 3 17), Niph., and Hiph. in the meaning ‘to forget,’ proves 
the origin to lie in delaying payment. Vet Ass if its i = ‘ to take,’ 
Johns 36 10^ Derivatives:— (a) no si, ‘debt,’ 2 K. 4 7, tovs 
tokovs aov. (b) massd, ‘ usury,’ acc. after nc’Jj Neh. 07; cp 10 ; 
‘ debt’ or ‘ exaction of debt.’ X4) ‘ to borrow.’ (5) 3^3 

,'’vv"T I -T> 

Ezek. IS 17, etc., ‘to lend on interest.’ (6) rV2*lPl np?, parallel 
phrase, Ezek. 18 8, etc. On borrowing and lending, see Law 
and Justice, § 16. (7) 33$*, (8) Vnn* Ass. habulu — < interest/ 

(9) ms/i ‘to pledge.’ See Pledge. (10) j»pn, Niph., is to 
‘pledge oneself as security for another by striking hands,’ 
Job 17 3. 

5. 1 )ebt. 

(1) hob, 3'in, ‘debt,’ Ezek. 18 7 (Co. 2ijJ), Syr. hanbetha , 
Ar. hdba, ‘to be in debt’; cp Pi. ‘to make guilty,’ Dan. 1 10. 
(2) Neh. IO32 [31]; (3) rjNETE, Dt. 24 10 Pr. 2226; (4) 

Hw : l 3 , Dt. 152 , ‘debt’; "D Vl’ 3 , ‘creditor/ 

6. Payment, reckoning, etc. 

(1) sdkal , Vp2’j lit. ‘to weigh/ Ezra 8 ?.■$/. 29, so ‘ to pay ’ with 
*£ 3 , Ex. 22 16 [17] (JE); Gen. 23 16 (P), 2 S. 18 12 Is. 55 2 Ter. 
32 9 ; with r £ 3 '^ 3 , 1 K. 20 39 ; or with 132 *, Zech. 11 12. 
is used with V, '7/ Vy, ’23 Vy (of persons), and Vy (of treasuries, 
Esth.47). Phoen. Vp2?» ‘a weight,’ Aram. Vpn> Ass. sakdlu, 
‘to weigh,’—the last also ‘to pay.’ See Money, Shekel, 
Weights and Measures. (2) nasd', is used poetically 
of weighing, Job 6 2. (3) nehsab (^-j’n in Niph.), of ‘ the reckon, 

ing’ of money, 2 K. 227. (4) tndndfi, nj2. ‘ to count ’ is used of 

money, 2 K. 1211. Deriv. Maneh (</.v.). (5) The root kdsas(kas) 
C33. ‘ to count’ (Ex. 124) is used commercially in the deriv. 
tniksdh , ‘sum’ or ‘value,’ Lev. 27 23. Del. (Ass. //JIB, 
407) gives miksu as ‘toll’ or ‘duty.’ Heb. inches is used 
only of tribute to Yahwe, Nu. 31 28 3741. 1 (6) sdphar , 

323 > may have been used of the counting of money; cp Is. 
33 18. (T)sillem, cVjJ, lit. ‘fulfil/ is used of ‘repayment’ of debt, 
2 K. 4 7; Ass. salamn — ‘ to pay. ’ (8) On keseph , *]D 3 , see Money, 
Silver. It is used in the sense of * price,’ rnb’H *]D 3 , Gen. 2313 
(P); cp above under njpE. (9) kesitdh, na*E?p, see Kesitah. 

(10) kikkdr , " 133 , see Talent. (11) 'dgdrdh (HTOX), in constr. 

before p jD 3 , 1 S. 236, is usually’ taken after 0 (bfioAov 
apyvpiov) and Tg. as ‘a small coin’; but Syr. aggirtd, ‘pay¬ 
ment’ and Ar. 'aggar, ‘to let’ or ‘to hire/ 'ugra, ‘wages/ 
(12) ’ ethnan , usually of a ‘harlot’s 8 wage, but applied 

in Is. 23 18 to the profits of Tvre’s trade ; perhaps metaphorical, 
but the original general meaning of the word makes it possible 
that the commercial application of it was direct. In Ezek. 16 41 
the tribute which Israel pays to foreign idols or nations (?). For 
other terms see above, under Buying and Selling, 3. 

7. Profit, gain, etc. 

(i)A^ 7 /(Hiph. of Vy'), ‘to profit,’ in a general sense, Job 2115 
35 3 ; except (perhaps) in Is. 47 12 it is not used of commercial 
profit. (2) i;v, ‘to be over.’ Derivv.:—(all late words), (rt) 

1 [In Aram, maksd, ‘tribute,’ mdkesd, ‘tax-collector.’] 
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yithron , Eccles. 1 3, etc., ‘profit,’ in general, MH yuthran ; (b) 
yother, ‘profit,’ Eccles. 6811; (c) mothdr, ’profit/ Pr. 14 23 of 
labour, 21 5. (3) liry, ‘ to be rich.’ Deriv. ItJy nby, ‘to make 
riches/Jer. 17 11. 1 (4 ) ItDn, prt, ‘riches/ ‘goods/ Ezek. 27 12 
1833 and Pr. (5) hdyil, V)n, ‘substance* or ‘wealth/ 'n fltl’y, 
Dt. 8177c Ezek. 284. (6) nckdsim, Cpr 3 , ‘wealth’ of various 
sorts, Josh. 228 (D), 2 Ch. hi/ See Cattle, § 8, end. (7) 
rdkas, ‘to gather,’ and rehiis, ‘substance’ or ‘goods/ in 
general; Gen. 12 5, 0 ra vrra p^ovra aurwv o<ra exrjjcravTO, and 
frequently elsewhere in P, also in Ezra and Ch. Of the royal 
property, iCh. 2731 28 1 2Q1. 31 3 357. (8) * izzdbon , }b?y, in 
Ezek. 27 12 14 etc. means ‘ wares,’ but in v. 27 it is parallel to 
/ton. HofFm. Phdn. InscJir. 15 gives the original meaning as 
‘produce’ or ‘results of trade,’ from aiy-nsy. The Assyr. 
ez?bu is ‘ to leave over,’ uzub(b)u, ‘a payment/ See also above, 
under HID, mp 3 , ^ 3 , 3 , TTO, .ITlEfl, J 3 HN. (9) bdsd, J’ 23 , lit. 
‘to break oflf/ * take unjustly,’ Pr. 1 19 15 27 Ezek. 22 12 27, Pi. 
‘to finish’ a work, Is. 10 12, etc. Deriv. besa', generally of 
‘ violent ’ or ‘ unjust gain/ Judg. 519, taken in war, 1 S. 8 3 (0 
tt}s crui'TeAeia?, EV ‘lucre’), Ezek. 2227 (RV ‘dishonest gain’), 
Pr. 15 27, cp Is. 57 37 Ezek. 22 13. But ‘profit’ in general, 
Gen. 37 26 (JE), 0 xpy&inoi'. Cp above, § 61. (10) 'osck, p^y» 

* unjust gain/ Eccles. 7 7. 

8. Value, valuation, etc. 

(a) Prepositions. — (1) 3 pretii, in the giving of one thing ‘for* 

another. (2) *2^, 'r;V> ‘according to the number’ or ‘the 

rateof.’ (3) 3 py, ‘for’ areward, Is. 5 23 ; cp 3 py> Pss. 40 i 6 7O4. 

Phon. 2py, ‘profit,’ ‘reward.’ (4) *Vt 3 y 3 , Am. 26 . 

(b) Verbs, nouns, adjectives.—(1) * drak, 774 *> * to compare/ 
also ‘ to equal in value ’; Job 28 17 19. Hi. ‘ to tax,’ 2 K. 23 35, 
‘to value’ (0 €TtfJLOypa<f>rf<rav), Lev. 278 12 14, 0 Ti/arjcreTat. 
Deriv.:— 'erek, ‘valuation,’ for purposes of royal taxation, 2 K. 
2335 (0 trvLTt/ur/cn?), or for priestly sacrifices and fines, Lev. 

5 15 18 25 [66] 27 zff. 12 167C Nu.1Si6 (0 Tifxfj, <ri/i'Tt/u,rj<ri?, 
etc.); ‘ the sum at which a thing is valued,’ Lev. 27 13 18 23 27 
(0 n p.fj, a-voTifj.r}a-L<:) ; this is also rendered by TjTy p , 33 , vv . 
1519, and by '"ij,’ r 33 D, v. 23. Note that the valuation was 
made at the sanctuary; cp _ above, § 24 n. (2) sillah, 

(only in Pu'al), ‘to weigh,’ rightly rendered ‘to value,’ by EV 
Job 28 16 19. (3) gddal, S*p, constr. with WyS, ‘ to be worthy in 

mine eyes’ (EV ‘much set by’), 1 S. 2624 parallel to ip* in ?>. 21 
(0 efxeyaAvvBr)) ; giddi’l was probably used of ‘ setting a high value 
on' anything, cp Job 7 17. (4) ydkar, ‘ to be valuable ’ or 

* dear/ 1 S. 20 21 (0 ev-rqjio?); also ‘ to be valued at. Derivv’.:— 

yekar, ‘price,* Zech. 1113, Cn*f?yi 3 1|TH, ydkdr, 

‘valuable,’ ‘dear/ and yakhir. (5) rdhok , pim, ‘far,’ is used 
metaphorically in Pr. 31 10 of value ; EV ‘far above rubies.’ (6) 
mahmdd, ICHC, anything ‘desirable’; pi. applied to ‘costly 
things/ Hos. 96 , silver. Is. 04 io[ii] Joel 4 [ 3 ] 5 2CT1. 30 ig Lam. 

1 10—all of the costly vessels and treasures of the temple. (7) 
jn J 3 *V, ‘costly stone/ Pr. 17 s. (8) |*2n, in pi. ‘costly things* 
Pr. 315 S11; H \ 33 N, ‘precious stones,* Is. 54 12. (9) rP 333 ! 3 , 

‘costly things,’ Gen. 24 53 (JE), but 0 <$wpa, Ezra 1 6 (0 
£eiaois) 2 Ch. 213 (0 07 rAa) 32 23 (0 5 op.ara). See also above, 
under THO. 

(/) Customs , dues , toll , etc . 

(1) In Gen. 43 11 (JE), Israel commands his sons, going to 
buy corn in Egypt, ‘to take a minhah, nn 3 ! 2 , or ‘present’ to 
the governor of the land ; elsewhere minhah is applied to 
sacrificial ‘ offering ’ and political ‘ tribute { ; see Sacrifice, 

§ 30. (2) midddh , m 3 , Heb. of ‘ tribute * or ‘ tax ’ to the 

king, Neh. 54; Bibl. Aram. *“nip or Ezra 41320 724, 

‘dues’ or ‘customs,’cp 68. This term is said to be borrowed 
from Assyr. mandattn, ‘tribute/ from nadan, ‘to give’ (Del. * 
HUB, 451), but cp naditu , ‘deposit,’ ‘treasure.’ (3) 
held, Bibl. Aram. Ezra 4 13 20 7 24, ‘customs’ or ‘dues/ 
Assyr. biltu, ‘ tax.* (4) hdldk, Tpn, Bibl. Aram. Ezra, id. ‘ way- 
money/ ‘toll.’ See further, Taxation, §7 n. 

{ g ) Deposit , banking , hoarding , etc . See Deposit, 

etc. 

(1) • • ]nj> ‘to gi ye to keep’ money, tools, garments, 

or any beast, Ex. 226-12 [7-13], (E). (2) pdkad, ips, ‘to 

store’ or ‘deposit,’ 2 K. 5 24 of money, etc. Hi. ‘ to lay up’ a 
roll or baggage, ‘to commit’ people to any one, ‘to muster.’ 
Ho. ‘to be deposited' of money or other property, Lev. 523 
[64], (P). Deriv. pikkdddn, ‘store’ of corn, Gen. 41 36, (JE), 
‘deposit’ of money or other property, Lev. 5 21 23 [62 4], (P); 


1 HU’i? is also used with 'mn and rpm 3rib Ezek. 28 4. 
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<J 3 Trapafbjxr}, (3) nC'^FI, Lev. 5 21 [6 2], is ‘ trust ’ or ‘ deposit ’ 
parallel to pi^S ; see above c 2 (3). (4) In the east the hoarding 

of money is common and in Heb. this is matmdn, lit. ‘place 
where one hides’ or * hoards,’ Jer. 41 8, pits for ‘storing’ corn, 
oil, honey (cp Ar. ghabtighib) \ Gen. 43 23 (JE), ‘money’ (0 
Oqo-avpovs), cp Pr. 2 4 Job 3 21. piDED is one old derivation of 
Mammon (q.v. § 4 3), recently favoured by Deissmann. Banking 
is not mentioned in OT, where one individual lends money to 
another. But we saw that in the Roman period the temple 
contained, besides the sacred revenues, sums deposited by private 
individuals (§ 78) ; cp the gate Hammiphkad, close to Temple. 
See also Johns, op. cit. 3254. 

(h) Various other terms. 

(1) 'about, -|2>’» ‘ to work* (used frequently (a) of cultivation, 

(b) of serving as slave, ( c ) of working by means of another ; 
'll Lev. 2539, (P), Jer. 22 13, etc.) is not applied in the OT 

to commercial business, nor is the deriv. 'dboddh (all other kinds 
of work). Bibl. Aram, 'iibtdd is ‘work,’ Ezra 4 24, etc.; and 
state ‘ business,’ Dan. 2 49 3 12. 

(2) mardkiih, nr*X l rp, ‘work’ or ‘business’ (lit. ‘mission’), 

Gen. 30 1 r E.\. 20 9 f (J E) cstr. with ni^y, cp Neh. 2 16 ; of 
handiwork, Jer. 18 3 2 K. 12 12 [11]; of the superintendents of royal 
treasures, Esth. 39 0 3 ; also of worked articles, Lev. 13 48; 'q 
“hy, ‘leather-work,’ in Ex. 227 10 [8 11], ‘goods,’ ‘possessions.’ 

Besides the works cited in the course of the article, the 
student may consult on (a) the trade of the Jews, Herzfeld, 
Ilandelsgesch. der Juden (not seen); the 
84. Literature, brief summaries in Benzinger and Nowack’s 
manuals of Hebrew Archaeology ; Bennett, 
art. ‘Trade’ in Hastings’ DB; several works given under Dis¬ 
persion. ( b ) for the Persian and Greek periods, Pennell's 
Hittstrat. of Hist, of Raped, of Cyrus, etc. (1816); Sayce’s 
Herodotus, (c) for the Roman period, Bergier, Hist, des Grands 
Chemhis de IRmp. Romaiti (1728); Mommsen’s History and 
Prov. of the Roman Empire; MahafTy, Gk. World under 
Roman Stray; Hausrath, NT Zeitgesch. \ Ramsay, St. Paul 
the Traveller and Roman Citizen. Consult also Tozer, Hist, 
of .-indent Geog. See W W. Hunter, Hist, of British India , 
vol. i. G. A. S. 

TRADITION (ttapaAocic), Mt. 15 2 etc. See 

Scribes, § 6 . 

TRAGACANTH (HK 3 J) Gen. 37 25 RV“* See 

Stokax. 

^ TRANCE (1) Xu. 24 4 AV, and (2) Acts 10 to 

(eKo-Touris); see Prophecy, § 19 b. 

TRANSFIGURATION. See Simon Peter, § 8 . 


(1) d$dr(-f ‘to heap up ’), 1 K. 7 51, etc., and JV2 
beth *dsdr, Neh. 10 39 [38] Dan. 1 2, with which 

(2) nh ’33 D' 3 , beth n‘kdthdh (2 K. 20 13 = Is. 39 2) is clearly a 
synonym (EV, by guess, 1 the house of his precious things ’; 
olxot tou vexioQo. [in 2 K. nrjs vnap^etot ai/rov tcai tov v. L, in 
Is. -ra R*]). Nekoth is possibly an Assyrian loan-word ; bit 
nakamti— treasure-house, Del. Prol. 141 ; ZDMG 40 731; cp 
Haupt, 2 ^ 2 266, who plausibly reads Vni 33 T)' 2 ~bit nakavdti 
(for nakamdti, plur.). Very possibly too the same word should 
be read in Nah.29 [10] (i.e., .TniM for ."UlDR, EV ‘store’). 

(3) siB 3 , ganzak (rCh. 28 nf; [BAa?, see Sw.J, 

airoOrjKuiv [L]), like the NH n2T33» perhaps Pers. origin with 
the addition of O. Pers. ah (hag. Ges. A bn. 27). The simpler 
form occurs in EzraOi NB 33 , ginzayyd, EV ‘ treasures,’or in 
combination with JV3 in Ezra 5 17 720, EV ‘treasure house’ 
(0BA yd£a) ®l in 5 17 7 29 ya^ot^vdaKLOV ; but it is used alone 
in the last-mentioned sense in Esth. 3 9 47 1 (ya^o«/>vAa/ctov, 
yaAa [BNAL]), a usage which is paralleled by Gk. 9 r)<ravp 6 <; 
(treasure, store-house, casket, etc.). 

(4) Kopfiavas , Mt. 27 6 (cp Jos. BJ, ii. 94); see Corban. 

(5) ya^o(f)v\dKLov, 1 Macc.328 14 49 2Macc.36_^I 442 5 18 
Mk. 12 41 43 Lk. 21 1 Jn. 8 20; see Temple, § 36 (a). 


TREE OF KNOWLEDGE (HITTH ]*$), Gen. 2 9 , and 
TREE OF LIFE (D # nn }'V), Gen. 2 9 ; see Paradise, 
§11. TREES, SACRED. See Nature-Worship, 

§2/ 

TRENCH 1. ?"n, hcl, 2 S. 20.5, RV ' rampart.’ See 


Fortress, § 5. 

2. ma'gdl, 1 S. 26 5 7 ; and 3. ma'gdldh , 1 S. 

17 20. See Camp, § r. 

4. D' 23 , gebim, 2 K. 3 r6 RV, AV ‘ditches.’ See Conduits,. 
§ 1 ( 3 , . 5 )- 

5. nVyn, te'dldh , I K.1832^, 2 K. 18 17 2O20 Is.73 36 z 
Ezek. 31 4 Job 38 25. See Conduits, § 2. 

6. Is. 5 2, ‘made a trench’ RV, AV ‘fenced.’ See 
Vineyard. 

7. x«P a £> Lk. 1943, RV ‘bank,’ RV"ig- ‘palisade.’ Cp 
Siege, § 2. 

TRESPASS-OFFERING (KTK), Lev. 56 . See 

Sacrifice, § 27/. 


TRESSES (D'Dm), Cant. 7s [6], RV. SeeGALLERY, 

(2). 


TRANSLATION (MeT&6ecic). Heb. 11 5 [same 
word, hut not used of change of place , in 7 12 12 27, also in 
2 Macc. 11 24 tl- See Enoch, § r. 

TRANSLATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. See Text 
and Versions. 

TREASURE CITIES (rVb?pD nr), Ex. 1 xx AV, RV 
Store Cities ( q . v .) [/]); cp City. 

TREASURER. The word renders ; 

1. Adenom. verb of osar, -SIR, ‘treasure,’in Neh. 13 x 3 . See 
Treasure-house, i. 

2. sdhen, Is. 22 15 ; see Shebna. 

3. gizbdr, * 1273 , Ezra 1 8 (racr/ 3 apT)x'Ov [B], yapfi. [A], yav 
qafipcuov [L]), aud in plur. Bibl. Aram. ib. 7 21 (ya£ai). The 
word is of Persian origin ( ganjabara ), and if a current restora¬ 
tion of a passage in an Egyptian-Aramaic papyrus be adopted, 
the first part of the word uj 1 had already become Aramaised 
by at least the fourth century b.c. (CIS 2 , no. 149 a, l. 3). 
According to Meyer (F.ntst. 23), Ges.-Buhl (Lex.( Vi )), and others, 
the word is identical with :— 

4. The plur. geddberayyd , Dan. 3 2 f (© ? but yaB- 

8 apr)vov<;, Symm. in Syr. Hex.). So also Bludau (Alex. Uebersetz. 
Dan. 98) who, moreover, takes the presupposed original NH2T3 
to be a gloss to (cp Counsellor, 2). An alternative view, 

that of Graetz, which is favoured by Bevan (Comm. 79), treats 
the word as purely a scribe’s error for N**i3"n (cp Counsellor, 
3), chiefly on the ground that the word recurs in the similar but 
much smaller lists of officials in Dan. 327 68. It is more 
plausible, perhaps, to suggest, with S. A. Cook, that N'lmrr 
(the true meaning of which is quite obscure) is a corruption of 
the perfectly intelligible n'lUm- [See also Crit. Bib.] 

5. cukoi'6/xos, Rom. I623 RV, AV Chamberlain (q.v.). 

TREASURE HOUSE, TREASURY, occur as the 
rendering of several Hebrew and Greek terms. 


TRIAL, TRYING. See Temptation. The words 
arc : 

1. ns?, massiih. Job 9 23. Cp Massah. 

2. Jij2, bdhan, Ezek. 21 13; see BDB ; but also Toy (ad loc.\ 
who follows RV ‘for there is a trial,’ and refers to Jer. 20 12 
Ps. 66 10 139 23 Is. 29 16 ; add Ps. 17 3, ri3n2> eSoxipatrat- 

3* rps, CTTuptocras, Ps. 17 3. 

4 and 5 . SoKL/xrj 2 Cor. 8 2 , RV ‘ proof [of affliction], ’ and 
Soxipiov, 1 Pet. I7 Jas. 1 3 (AV here ‘trying,’ RV in both 
passages ‘ proof’); cp Ps. 17 3, eSoKip.acras (jrn)- But is 5 oxipioo 
really a substantive? In the Greek Egyptian papyri Soxipios is 
an adj. = ‘ genuine.’ Deissmann (Neue Bibelstudien, 88) pro¬ 
poses to adopt this sense here—‘that which is genuine in your 
faith ’ ; cp 2 Cor. 8 8, to xrjs vp erepas ayairrjs ymjtrioy. 

6 and 7. rretpa, Heb. 11 36, and 7mpacrp.ds, 1 Pet. 4 12 
(cp 1 6 f). 

On ‘ trial ’ in the sense of a legal process (a sense not found in 
EV) see Law, § 10, Government, § 16 etc. For the ‘ trial ’ of 
Jesus see, further, Procurator, Roman Empire, § 5, Syn- 
edrium, § 3 f . 

TRIANGLE 1 S. 186 , RV ra &- See Music, 

§ 3 ( 4 ). 

TRIBES 


Tribes of Israel 

Words (§ 1). Lists : order (§ 9/). 

Clans (§ 2). Current theories (§§ 11*13). 

Tribes (§ 3). Criticism (§ 14). 

Number and origin (§§ 4-8). Conclusion (§ 15). 

The well-established Hebrew words for 4 tribe ’ are 
Mel, D 2 C 1 , and malleh , HDD (see Rod, Staff), to 
xjj a which 4 ) Y Ah corresponds in €) and in 

1. words. the NT 


1 Cp Treasury, (3). 
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1 Apparently also in Ezek. 27 24, see Chest (2). 
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Matteh is characteristically post-exilic ; on the possibility of 
exceptions in i K. 7 14 Mic. (5 9 see Giesebrecht, ZA TIP 1 239 ffA 
Scbet occurs throughout the OT, from JE to Ch.; but its use in 
post-exilic writings may be archaic.. Stbet also appears to bear 
the sense of ‘clan’ (a tribal division) in Nu. 4 18 Judg. 20 12 
x S. 9 2i; in all these passages, however, the text may be 
questioned.*- A third word, according to some, is mispdhdh , 
nn 2 wO= 5 rj/u,os, cruyyeVeta (for probable etym. see Ges.( 13 )); see 
Josh. 7 17 Judg. 13 2 17 7 18 11. But here again critical scepticism 
is legitimate. 3 Beth db, 3 X JV 3 = otxos7raTpias(‘ fathers' house’), 
and eleph , (* thousand ’ ?) may also perhaps be added. 

For the one see Nu. 7 2 (cp 1 4), Josh. 22 14; for the other, 
Nu. 1 r6 IO4 (cp 72)36 Josh. 222130 (cp Ps.fi) on Ps. OS 18). 
MisfidJtdh, beth db, and eleph , however, are properly terms for 
subdivisions of the tribes. Using them for ‘ tribe' would seem 
to be in a certain qualified sense a relic of the old nomadic times 
before the groups of clans could become consolidated into the 
later tribes. Mispdhdh and beth db might apparently be used 
synonymously (see Ex. C14 Nu. 824); more properly, however, 
the nnStfD (the Gk. <f>paTpa or (f>paTpCa , or, to use the word 
somewhat vaguely, ‘ clan 1 ; EV ‘ family ’) was made up of 
beth dbdtJi ‘fathers' houses’(so EV) or ‘families.’ fcleph (EV 
generally ‘thousand’; Nu. 1 16 RV»ig- ‘families’) is perhaps = 
mispdhdh; cp Judg. 615, ‘my thousand ('SrN, EV ‘my 
family’; Moore, ‘my sept’) is the poorest in Manasseh,' 
meaning the clan of the Abiezrites ; also r S. 10 19, ‘ by your 
tribes and by your thousands,’ but ?>. 21, ‘the tribe of Benjamin 
by its clans’ (vnnr^^S)- According to the prevalent view, the 
assumption is that the normal number of the is 1000 ; 
nevertheless Buhl (Ges.d 3 )) is probably right in supposing that 
the true meaning of the root of eleph is * to bind together ’ (cp 
Ass. ulupHy ‘band’). Naturally the members of the r|S,s’ or 
‘union’ (?) fought together under a •)'& or ‘ captain ’ (1 S. 17 18 
18 13 2 S. 181, which passage, to be sure, presupposes the 
meaning ‘ thousand ’ for *"££). Lastly, many scholars would 
add n\ ‘kinsfolk’ ( = Ar. hayyun , ‘a group of families united 
by vital ties’ in 1 S. 18 is, if not also in Gen. 3 20 (see Adam 
and Eve, § 3), and 1 S. 266 (so H. P. Smith). It is remarkable 
that this view should have become an unquestioned tradition 
among critics, 4 for it seems to imply a confidence in the received 
text which, in the present state of textual inquiry, must be 
called excessive. 

Before we consider the question of the ‘ twelve tribes ’ 
we must endeavour to do justice to the arrangement by 

2 Clans c ^ ans ’ which represents the form of social 
’ system natural to Semitic nomads. The 
* tribe ’ was no doubt composed of ‘ clans, ’ but there was a 
stage of development in which there were ‘ clans, ’ but not 
in the fuller sense of the word ‘ tribes. ’ What, then, was 
a ‘clan’ (rmssrs)? It was an association of ‘ brothers’ 
(Gen. 2427 29 i 5 i S. 2O29)— i.e., of kinsmen, or more 
strictly of kinsmen on the father’s side. This appears 
from Judg. 9 1, where Abimelech speaks to ‘ the whole 
clan' of the family of his mother, from which his own 
clan was distinct. 5 That the kinship was largely based 
on what seems (but wrongly seems) to Westerns fiction, 
and not on literal descent from the same father, need 
only be remarked in prfesing. The * clan ’ might form 
the whole (or nearly the whole) body of citizens. 
Hence place-names and elan-names are often identical; 
hence, too, such a phrase became possible in an early 
legend as ‘ Ophrah of the Abiezrites’ (Judg. 624).® Of 
course, however, it was also possible that more than 
one elan might dwell in the same city, as in the case of 
the Shechem of Gideon's son Abimelech. The special 
characteristics of clansmen are summed up in the often 

1 On Driver’s view see below, § 3. 

2 In Nu. MT has nr®fO and in 1 S. '03S* mnStt’a. 

Probably, however, both and come from ririStfS, which 
seems to have been dittographed. In Judg. 'uniy should prob¬ 
ably be ^3^ (see Moore, ad loci). 

3 In Josh, '-yo should obviously be (see v. 16) ; after 

min' read rnnptfD^ (43 Kara Sypovs). So Steuernagel (alt.). 
It is a mere slip of the scribe. In Judg., however, there is 
deep-seated corruption (see Crit. Bib.). 

4 It is or has been held by Ewald, Bottcher, Thenius, Wellh., 

Robertson Smith, Driver, Kittel, Lcihr, Budde, Siegfr.-Stade, 
and BDB. nnStfE is commonly omitted as a (correct) 

gloss. See, however, a different explanation in Crit. Bib. 

5 In Judg. 9318, however, there are indications of another 
view of kinship. For here ‘ brother’=son of the same mother. 
Cp Kinship, § 6. 

6 From Judg. 6 24, compared with 8 2, we gather that Gideon’s 
clan could muster 300 able fighting men. 
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misunderstood phrase 'rn niza, which is really a technical 
term, and not to be rendered literally. 1 When in 2 K. 
1520 , Menahem, king of Israel, is said to have exacted 
the money for the tribute of all who were Vn niaa, the 
persons who are meant are not merely mighty warriors, 
nor merely ‘mighty men of wealth’ (EV), but those 
who were at once .holders of property and subject to the 
obligation of military service. For in Israel, as else¬ 
where, those who did not belong to the propertied class 
were excluded from the ranks of the warriors (cp Army, 
§4/!). It is equally true that the propertied class, 
which formed the mispdhdh or elan, and consequently 
also the &bet or ‘tribe,’ alone had political rights. 
Represented by their heads—the so-called o'jgl 'ancients,' 
□nn ‘freemen’ or 'nobles,' and cnb 'princes’ 2 — they 
must, in the pre-regal period, have monopolised the 
supreme power, both in peace and in war. Under 
kingly government, however, the political authority of 
the collections of territorial ‘ clans,’ denominated ' tribes,’ 
naturally faded away more and more. Nothing is said 
about ‘ tribes' in 2 Kings, and none of the statistical 
passages in Ezra and Neh., with two exceptions, 
mention a tribal connection. The exceptions are 
Neh. 11 3-24 and 11 25-36, both certainly late passages, 
though with an artificial antique tinge. It should, 
however, be added that the lists in the Books of Ch. 
and Ezra-Neh. produce the impression, that when 
these books were compiled the tie of the clan had by no 
means disappeared. This is surely natural, for this tie 
had the sanction, not merely of antiquity, but of 
religion. Two proofs of this are preserved, viz. (1) the 
notice of the yearly sacrifice of David’s mispdhdh (1 S. 
206 29), and (2) the direction in the law of the Passover 
in J (Ex. 1221 ; see Baentsch, ad loc.) that the paschal 
lamb was to be provided by each mispdhdh (psx inp 
CDTinsti'D*?). which contrasts with the legal direction 
given in a secondary stratum of P (Ex. 12 3) that every 
'father’s house' (dn* D*z) should provide a lamb for 
itself. 

The designation ‘ tribe ’ belongs specifically to the 
Israelites, and means, in its fullest sense, an association 
3 Trib s e ^ ans anc * ^ ani ^ les * living near together, 
and conscious of a closer mutual affinity 
than that which united them to ' Israel ’ as a whole. 
If we are not misled through relying too implicitly on 
the traditional text, we nowhere find the term 
‘tribes,’ applied to any of the peoples with which Israel 
was most closely connected. 

The Edomites (‘ sons of Esau ’) are said in Gen. 30 15-19 40-43 
(cp the 'alliiphim of the Horites in 7*r.\ 29/b to have had 
C'SiSr ('alliiphim), a term which presupposes the existence of 
C’sSr (,’dldph/m) — i.e., following Buhl, ‘unions.’ Evidently, 
in some sense of the word, ‘ tribes ’ are meant. The Ishmaelites, 
too, are said in Gen. 25 16 to be divided into BIEN*— i.e., ‘ popula¬ 
tions ’ ; and in Nu. 25 15 Sur (*ts) is said to have been * head of 
a people (IYITR ; read m^R?), of a father’s house in Midian.’ 3 
Strangely enough, in Is. 19 13 we hear of persons who are 
called ‘the cornerstone’ of Egypt’s ‘tribes.’ Duhm wilfully 
makes these * trihes ’ inlo * nonies ’; not less wilfully his 
predecessors explain ‘castes’ (Herod. 2 164). Now, however 
(see Mizraim, § 2 b ), it is almost beyond the possibility of 
question that the Misrites of N. Arabia are referred to, so that 
here, at least, in a late literary production we have the word 
scbet applied to a neighbouring non-Israelite people. But, as a 
rule, it is only Israel that has sebdtim. 

Though both stbet and matteh might conceivably 
have been used by early writers in speaking of the 
primitive stage of Israel’s social development, the 
probability is that both terms arose after the Israelites 
had begun to acquire territory by conquest. We may 

1 See E. Meyer, GA 1 449; Entst. 152 /. (cp ioqf.). 

2 On Judg. 8 14, where the D'l'b’ •'ire apparently distinguished 
from the C' 3 j 3 T, see Moore's commentary. 

3 Stade, however, would read E*sSk for which is 

probably right. Similarly in Ex. 15 15 "S^S* may he read for 

'SiSn- 
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therefore concede to Driver 1 that though matteh may | 
be in OT usage only post-exilic, it was scarcely invented 
by P, and that, like l(bet % when used in a metaphorical 
sense, it is at any rate suggestive of high antiquity. 
■Archaic,’ however, which is Driver's word, seems to 
claim too much. 2 At the time that we here suppose the 
metaphorical use of sibet (and of matteh ?) to have 
arisen the creative tendency of language was still 
strong. As to the precise date when the usage was 
initiated, who can venture to dogmatise ? We can 
only say that it must have been a fairly ancient, though 
not archaic period. When the Blessing of Jacob was 
written in its original form, the usage must have been 
already in existence, not because Gen. 49 16 speaks of 
Dan as 'judging his people, like any of the tribes of 1 
Israel ’ (for the text of v. 16^ is questionable), 3 but 
because the contents of the series of blessings require 
this view. The union of clans must, at this time, have 
been closer than in the nomadic age, owing to the 
pressure of new conditions arising out of changed 
circumstances. And even though it cannot be historical 
that the first king was chosen by lot (i S. IO20 f )—first 
Benjamin being selected from the other ‘tribes,’ then 
Saul’s 4 clan ’ and then Saul himself—we can believe 
that there was in that hero’s time not only a ‘ clan ’ 
of Matri, but also at least the beginnings of a ' tribe ’ of 
Benjamin (cp Saul, § 1 g). 

It is probable that the tribal association was 
strengthened by the sanctions of religion. The names 
of some at least of the Israelitish tribes can be more 
or less plausibly explained as borrowed divine names 4 
(see Asher, Dan, Gad, Manasseii, Reuben), and 
though it would be natural that some specially famous 
sanctuary should draw pilgrims not only from the tribe 
on whose territory it stood, but also from other tribes, 
yet we may presume that ever)'' tribe had some sanctuary 
of its own in which, besides Yahwe, some tribal god or 
divine hero was implored to give his blessing to the 
tribe. 5 

If we ask how many 'tribes of Israel' historically 
existed together, the answer must be that, apart from a 

, >T . hieratic and literary convention which 

d NuiUuGr 

' . . only in quite a late period can be shown 

an origin. tQ k ave b ecome a popular belief, the 
number must, from the nature of the case, have been 
variable. A clan may (t ), through the adhesion of other 
clans and through favouring fortune, become so large as 
to be called a 4 tribe,’ or (2), through acquisition of fresh 
territory may be inevitably impelled to bifurcation ; 
again, a tribe may (3), through persistent ill-fortune, 
sink so low that its constituent clans, or those of them 
which survive, may seek protection in a fresh tribal 
attachment. In a word, there is no sharp division 
between clans and tribes. 6 An example of the first of 
these cases may be found in the growth of the tribe of 
Judah (see Caleb, § 2 /. ; Judah, § 5) ; of the second, 
as some think, in the division of Joseph into Ephraim 
and Manasseh ; of the third, in the attachment of 
Simeonite elans to the tribe of Judah (see Simeon). 
The gradual disappearance of Reuben and the destruc¬ 
tion of a tribe or clan called Dinah (q.v., but cp § 12, 
below), and of Simeon and Levi, regarded as territorial 
tribes, should also be mentioned here, though with regard 
to Levi it has to be once more pointed out that the city 
of Zarephath (q.v .) in the Negeb, with which in the 

1 JPhil. 11 214 (in the course of an answer to Giesebrecht, 
ZA 77 ri 2 4 2). 

2 H. Luther’s phrase (ZA T\V 2114), ‘class der Begriff kein 
hohes Alter hat,’ may be accepted in so far as it rejects the idea 
that the term sebet, ‘tribe,’ is archaic.’ 

3 See Crit. Bib. ad loc. 

4 K. Kohler (Der Segen Jacob's , 1867) presses the theory that 
a tribal name may indicate the god anciently worshipped by the 
tribe to an impossible extent. 

5 Dt. 33 19 is often supposed to refer to a mountain-sanctuary, 
common to the tribes of Zebulun and Issachar. Ml. Tabor has 
been thought of. See, however, Crit. Bib. 

® Cp Griineisen, Ahnencultus (1900), p. 242. 
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earlier form of the tradition Moses is most probably 
connected (see Moses, § 4), appears to be referred to, 
in the appendix to the Book of Judges, as the head¬ 
quarters of the Levites. 1 

The convention referred to, however, definitely repre¬ 
sents the tribes of Israel as twelve in number. There 

_ , T , is a similar convention with regard to the 
. . clans or tribes whose origin was traced 

to Xahor (Gen. 2220-24), to Ishmael (Gen. 
17 20 2013-16), and to Esau (Gen. 36 15-19 40-43) re¬ 
spectively. 2 Its artificiality is obvious. Never can the 
'twelve tribes' of Israel have been all in existence 
together. When, e.g ., Benjamin came into prominence 
as an independent tribe, Simeon and Levi presumably 
had long suffered the fate poetically prognosticated in 
Gen. 497. W hat, then, was the origin of the numera¬ 
tion ? More than probably it had a mythological 
character. Diodorus Siculus (230), in his account of 
the Babylonian astronomy, after speaking of the thirty- 
six star-gods, tells us that the KVpi 01 of the gods are 
twelve in number, to each of whom are allotted a month 
and one of the signs of the zodiac. In mythological 
style the twelve months and the twelve signs of the 
zodiac could be called ‘sons of the moon.’ It is 
probable that, either directly or indirectly (through 
some other people), a faint echo of this had reached the 
primitive Israelites. The most plausible view is that 
the priests at the chief sanctuaries of the people, from 
whom Israel derived a pale reflection of a mythology, 
knew of a myth of the moon-god who had twelve sons 
(the months, or the signs of the zodiac); 3 and it is 
further probable that they connected the ancestor of 
their race with the moon-god, and the constituent tribes 
of their people with the moon-god’s sons. To what 
people Israel was indebted for its semi-mythic tales, is 
matter for investigation. 

Elsewhere, however (see Paradise, Sodom), we have seen 
that other semi-mythic stories of the Israelites were most 
probably borrowed from the X. Arabian people of Jerahmeel, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the semi-mythic figure of 
Jacob (npy'X the ancestor of the Israelites, is a reflection of the 
mythic ancestor of the Jerahmeelites, who was presumably 
called Jarham (from n*V, ‘moon,’ perhaps with the Arabic 
mimation). Cp col. 2363, n, 2. Jacob’s wife Rebekah (rpzi, 

* Ribhkah ’) may also owe her name to popular corruption of 
‘Jarham,’ just as Isaac’s wife Rachel owes hers to popular 
distortion of ‘ Jerahme’el.’ See Redekah, § 2. 4 

Gunkel, with his wonted penetration, remarks, ‘ There must 
be a line leading from the twelve Babylonian zodiac-gods to the 
twelve tribes of Israel; but of what nature and how long the 
line is, cannot at present be said' (Gen .< 2 ), 293). It is much 
to see a problem, even if its solution be hidden. But the 
evidence already adduced makes it difficult to doubt that the 
earliest conveyors of Babylonian myths to the Israelites were the 
N. Arabian Jerahmeelites. 

Another view has been put forward by B. Luther, 5 
and though this scholar does not deny that the number 
_ . , of the months may lie at the root of 

6. boiomons t ^ e numera tion of the tribes, his theory 

, V x may perhaps be welcome to those who 

departments, sooner admit the post-Solomonic 

origin of the ' twelve tribes ’ than grant the possibility 
of mythological influences on biblical representations. 
It is well-known that, according to the received text of 
1 K. 47^, Solomon divided the land of Israel into 

1 No harder section than Judg. 17 f. can be found among the 
early narratives. Methodical correction is the only remedy 
for the otherwise insuperable difficulties of the text. Cp 
Micah, 2, and Crit. Bib. Griineisen’s view (op. cit., 241) that 
min’ nn2w22 (EV, ‘of the family of Judah’) describes the 
Levite as one who sojourned for his livelihood in the tribe of 
Judah, is certainly wrong. Budde, at any rate, gives effect to 
a right impression when he substitutes as the original text 
ncto nnflsraE ‘of the clan of Moses.’ For the Levites who 
dwelt at Zarephath were the clan of Moses. See Moses, § 17. 

2 Cp Ewald, Hist. 1 369, Genealogies, § 5, n. 2. 

3 For Winckler’s form of the lunar theory, see his Geschichte 
Israels, 2 57. The credit of originality as well as learning is due 
to him. 

4 That cm' L a shorter form of is indisputable. See 

Jeroham. 

5 ZA T\V, 21 34 [i9or}. 
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twelve departments, each of which had to supply 
provision to the king and his house for a month in the 
year. Now B. Luther is of opinion that the Solomonic 
division of the land into departments was at least a 
principal cause of the later theory of twelve tribes. 
Solomon, it is held, found a division into tribal provinces 
{not as yet twelve) already in existence, and adopted it 
so far as it was geographically suitable for his purposes. 

It was natural that a later generation should follow the 
precedent set by this king, and reckon twelve tribal 
provinces. The reason why Solomon fixed upon the 
number twelve was its supposed sacred character. (Cp 
Number, § 7, and note that in the Amarna letters 
[81, 8] we find the expression, not to be taken literally, 

‘ twelve of my men '). 

This view derives its plausibility from the mention of 
the months— 1 each man had to provide victuals for a 
month in the year’ (1 K. 47). But is this notice 
critically acceptable ? 

Kittel indeed says that the providing spoken of (cp 4 22-28 
[5 2-8]) is equivalent to the collection of taxes. 1 But this is by 
no means natural. ‘To provide victuals for the court month by 
month ’ is not the same as ‘ to enable Solomon to do whatsoever 
his soul desired.’ Stade accordingly 2 criticises the whole state¬ 
ment in 1 K. 4 7. He thinks that there were not twelve but 
thirteen ‘ prefects ’ (D'3S]), and that the reference to Solomon’s 
magnificent scale of living is due to the editor who inserted the 
old list of prefects in the main body of chaps, 3-11, and whose 
object was to enhance the glory of the king. This object he 
effected, but in doing so he correspondingly-diminished the im¬ 
portance of the prefects, who hecame commissariat officers. It 
is now possible, however, to go beyond this, and to say that, 
text-critically, the statement in 1 K. 4 jb may be regarded as 
absolutely wrong, 3 and that the whole of it has most probably 
arisen (thanks to an ingenious editor) out of a gloss on the 
incorrect word (Israel). The region over which the 

D'ni'J presided was, not the land of Israel, but the land of 
Jerahmeel or Ishmael, i.e., the Negeb (see Solomon, § 6). 

The number of the prefects may coincide with the 
number conventionally given to the tribes, but either 
the coincidence is accidental (twelve, as we have seen, 
was a sacred number), or the number of the prefects 
was suggested by that of the tribes, not vice versa. 

We must, therefore, still hold that the traditional 
number of the tribes is due to a hieratic theory respecting 
the ancestor of the Israelites and his 

” 1 er sons. T° Ibis it may perhaps be ob- 
early t eory. j ectec j t j iatj as statistics show, Israel is 
* the older and the original designation of the tribes 
united by Moses,’ 4 and that the OT prose-writers of all 
ages use ‘ Israel ’ and, less frequently, the phrase * b'ne 
Israel,’ as the name of the people. If this may be > 
taken to imply that Israel, not Jacob, was originally 
regarded as the name of the ancestor of the Israelites, 
must we not question the originality of the representation 
of the tribes as descended from sons of Jacob? This 
criticism may plausibly be supported by the remark 
that ‘Jacob’ as a designation of the whole people is 
nowhere found in prose-writings, and that the phrase 
1 b’ne Ja’akob’ occurs only twice in prose literature, viz. 
—in 1 1 C. 18 31 and 2 K. 1734 . both which passages are 
to be assigned to redactors. The right answer perhaps 
is, not that ‘Israel’ was preferred to ‘Jacob,’ as the 
higher or religious name, but that according to the 
original view ‘ Israel ' and ' Judah ' were both sons of 
Jacob 5 — i.e., of Jarham or Jerahmeel. For the earliest 
accounts of the historical relation between Israel and 
Judah exclude the idea that Judah was even theoretically 
regarded as a part of Israel ; * Israel and Judah,' as 
B. Luther remarks, ‘ are opposed as two equal powers.' 

If this relation were to be expressed in genealogical 

1 Konige ( HK ), 32 ; cp Gesch. 2 161 {Hist. 2 186). 

2 GVI, 1 305. Ewald and E. Meyer also adopt the number 
thirteen. Cp, however, Benzinger and Kittel ad loc. 

3 The section 5 2-8 [EV 422-28] also calls for the application 

of a keener textual criticism. See Solomon, § 6, n. 1, and Crit. 

Bib. . f 

4 Staerk, Studien zur Religions - and Sprachgeschichte des 
AT, 2 70. 

5 B. Luther, op. cit. 32, of course without any reference to 
Jerahmeel, 
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style, it would, in accordance with analogy, be stated 
that 'Israel' and ‘Judah’ were brothers, and precisely 
such a genealogical description Luther finds unmistak¬ 
ably implied in the fierce words of the ‘ man (i.e., men ; 
t’W collective) of Israel’ to the ‘man (men) of Judah' 
in 2 S. 1943 [44], ‘1 have ten parts in the king, and 
moreover I am the firstborn (1133, as (5) rather than 
thou.’ 1 It was not till long after the breaking up of 
Solomon’s kingdom that Jttdah became a ‘son,’ i.e., a 
dependent, of Israel. The genealogy which represents 
Judah as a son of Jacob can, it would seem, have arisen 
only at a time when Judah, not less than any one of 
the ‘ ten tribes,’ owned the supremacy of the central 
Israelite power, and, one must of course add, when the 
identification of Jacob and Israel had been effected by 
those who recast and refashioned the old tradition. 
Luther, therefore, holds (p. 33) that ‘the genealogy of 
J, if not his own work, can at any rate not be much 
older than the time of Ahab, when Judah became the 
vassal of Israel.’ 

To accept this, however, as the approximate date of 
the representation of the tribes as twelve sons of Jacob, 
simply because in the forms in which it has reached us 
Judah always appears, is somewhat hasty. It is 
possible that there were reckonings, now lost, of the 
twelve sons of Israel in which Judah was not included. 
As a matter of fact the number of the tribes whose 
origin is accounted for genealogically by JL is not 
twelve, but thirteen, so that if we take away ‘Judah,* 
the number left will be twelve. The reckoning which 
underlies JK is as follows,— 

(a) The Leah-tribes (Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah) 

(£) The Bilhah-trihes (Dan, Naphlali) . 

(c) The Zilpah-lribes (Gad, Asher). 

(d) The Leah-tribes (Issachar, Zebulun). 

(A The Rachel-tribes (Manasseh, Ephraim) . 

(f) A Rachel-tribe (Benjamin) .... 

13 

It is true, there is evident trace (in J) of an earlier 
arrangement, which included Dinah and excluded 
Benjamin. This, however, does not affect our present 
argument, which is that if we are counting tribes, we 
cannot speak of Joseph, but only of Manasseh and 
Ephraim. That there ever existed a tribe which in¬ 
cluded the later (?) Ephraim and Manasseh, and passed 
under the name of Joseph, cannot be shown with any 
certainty; we cannot appeal to Nu. 13 n because the 
text there is evidently in disorder (see Joseph [Tribe], 
§ i, n. 1). Winckler’s conclusion may here be 
mentioned without of course committing him to more 
than he has said. ‘ That Joseph is not a tribal name, 
but a genealogical form [creation] is proved by the 
circumstance that his domain [Shechem] is in possession 
of the tribe of Ephraim, who therefore has to be Joseph’s 
son’ ((?/, 268 ). Mr. Hogg, on the other hand, thinks 
that not improbably ‘ Joseph and Ephraim are simply 
two names, older and younger, tribal and geographical, 
for the same thing’ (Joseph, § 2). 

We may here refer to the possibility of other reckon¬ 
ings of the tribes—ten, eleven, and thirteen, (a) Ten 
sons of Israel may perhaps be referred to 


8 . Other 


in 2 S. 19 43 (see above), (b) Eleven sons 


reckonings. seem to j nl plied by 1 K. 1131 f.,~ 
where Ahijah the Shilonite bids Jeroboam take only ten 
of the rent pieces of his garment, symbolising ten tribes, 
because one tribe was to be left for Rehoboam. Kittel 
indeed alters ‘ ten ’ into ‘ eleven ’ (cp v. 30), whilst <P as 
arbitrarily reads ‘ two tribes * for ‘ one tribe ’ in v. 32. 

1 Budde, however {Sam. KHC, 295), thinks it safer to explain 
thus; ‘ the North is conscious of its unity, and therefore feels 
itself not a row of brothers but one brother, under the name 
Israel, as opposed to Judah.' On the reading see Driver, 
TBS, ad loc. 

2 On the geography of the statement in its original form, see 
Shiloh, 2. It may be added that in Dt. 33 6-25 the number of 
the tribes is left doubtful. V. 13 opens with the words, ‘ And 
of Joseph he said ; ’ this implies that there are eleven tribes. 
But v. 17 b introduces a reference to Ephraim and Manasseh. 
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Since, however, we must take some liberty with the 
text, is it not least hazardous to read ‘ eleven ’ for 
‘twelve’ in ^.30, and to suppose either that, as in 
Dt. 33 , Simeon is omitted, as having early disappeared, 
or that Levi is omitted as not being a territorial tribe ? 1 
{c) The adoption of Ephraim and Manasseh by Israel 
(Gen. 4813^, E) makes the number of Jacob’s sons 
thirteen (see above). Similarly the sons of Joktan 
(Gen. 10 26-29) and Keturah 2 (Gen. 25 1-4) appear to be 
reckoned as thirteen. t. k. c. 

[As to the different biblical arrangements of the 
tribes, it is strange but true that there are more than 
twenty. In the following section, these twenty are 
tabulated, and a brief indication will be given of the 
relative influence of the different principles that govern 
them. The earlier and more interesting extra-biblical 
lists are included in the examination. For a fuller 
treatment see G. B. Gray, ‘ The Lists of the Twelve 
Tribes,’ Exp., March 1902, pp. 225-240. It will, it is 
hoped, become abundantly clear that in spite of the 
great variety of arrangement there is always some 
controlling principle.] 

The twelve tribes, or ‘sons’ of Jacob, are mentioned 
by name together some twenty-five times in OT and 

9 Lists * ^^ » anc * exee P t in ^ u - 2 7 1014-29 the 

P-enffTanhieal arran S ement of the nanies is ahva ys 
geograpmcai differcnt< fn all there are upwa rds of 

nrrlpm 1 

twenty different arrangements. Early 

extra-biblical literature, such as the Book of Jubilees 
and the writings of Philo, repeat some of the biblical 
arrangements, but also contain fresh variations. 

In Charles’s Book of Jubilees (1902), pp. 170 JJ. , the text of 
the dates given for the birth of the several children is discussed. 
In the present text of Jubilees, the birth of Dan is placed in 
an earlier year than the birth of Judah ; but this must he due 
to textual corruption, for it is out of accord not only with the 
order in which the tribes are mentioned, but also with the 
express statement of 21 17/ There are several similar errors in 
the text of Jubilees and later works dependent on it. 

In a few cases where the tribes are mentioned in 
connection with the conquest or distribution of the 
country, geographical considerations have overridden 
all others; and in two other instances (Jos. 13 15/!, 
1 Ch. 4 - 6 ) these considerations constitute the main 
principle of arrangement. 'These lists are not included 
in the following table and may be briefly discussed at 
once. 'The most perfect geographical arrangement is 
found in Jos. 21 4-7 (ep r Ch. 654/;) : here the tribes 
are mentioned in four groups, the southern first, then 
the midland, then the northern and then the eastern. 
In Nu. 34 18 ff. Judg. 1 and Jos. Ant. v. 1 22 only the 
western tribes are included ; the order of mention is 
from S. to N., but in Judg. and Jos. Dan is mentioned 
last, either in consequence of its subsequent position in 
the extreme N. , or as being descended from a hand¬ 
maid. In Jos. 13 15 / the eastern tribes Reuben and 
Gad are treated apart ( 13 ), but in the discussion of the 
western tribes ( 15 /) a strict geographical order is not 
followed ; considerations of the importance of the tribes 
appear to have modified the tendency of the arranger to 
follow a S. to N. order. In 1 Ch. 4 -S the southern 
tribes Judah and Simeon come first, then the three 
eastern tribes and the rest in an order governed by no 
obvious principle. The one common feature of these 
arrangements is the marked tendency to survey the 
tribes from S. to N. ; of the contrary tendency there is 
nowhere the slightest trace. 

The main considerations that have governed the 
order of the remaining and far more numerous lists of 
10 Other tr ^ es are °bviously the traditional order 

orders births anc * the several * mothers ’ or 
* wives ’ of Jacob from w hom the tribes 
traced their descent. On this account these lists are 
here tabulated by means of symbols that will show at a 
glance the extent to which these principles have exerted 

1 Cp Genealogies, § 5 (on the reason for the enumeration of 
the priestly tribe of Levi). 

2 The 1 sons of Dedan' in v. 3 are interpolated. 


their influence ; so far it will speak for itself. It will 
only remain to consider how far and with what results 
the two principles conflict with one another and what 
other influences over the arrangements can be detected. 

The two wives of Jacob, Leah and Rachel, are indicated by 
L and R respectively; Leah’s handmaid, Zilpah, by 1, Rachel’s 
handmaid, Hilhah, by r. The order of birth from the same 
mother is indicated by index figures, and the grandsons of 
Rachel by Joseph, who also fall to be considered, by an ad¬ 
ditional index letter, thus :— 

L ] = Reuben. 

L ]a = Henoch (eldest son of 
Reuben. 

L 2 = Simeon. 

W = Levi. 

L 4 = Judah. 

L 5 =lssachar. 

L 6 =Zebulun. 


Rl = Joseph. 

R 1 * = M anasseh. 
R lb = Ephraim. 
R 2 = Benjamin. 
r 1 — Dan. 
r 2 =Naphtali. 

11 =Gad. 

1 2 = Asher. 


The sources whence the lists are derived are indicated to the 
right hand, the references are given at the foot of the list. 


I. 

L12:t4 r 12 112 L5T, R12 

JE. 

2 . 

LI 23465 r l J12 r 2 R12 

Early Poem. 

3- 

L143 R21ba L«5 \l r 12 ]1 

Early Poem. 

4- 

Rl 23456 R12 r 12 ]12 

P. 

5- 

Rl23456 R2 r 12 J12 

P. 

6 . 

1,123456 J12 R12 r 12 

P. 

7- 

LI2456 Rlba2 r l J21 r 2 

P. 

8 . 

L1245 Rlb 2 L 6 Rla r l l 2 r 2 fl 

P. 

9- 

L 12 P L456 Rlba 2 r l \2 r 2 

P. 

10 . 

L12 11 L«6 Rlab2 r l ]2 r 2 

P. 

11 . 

LI23456 r l R12 r 2 J12 

Ch. 

12 . 

LI23456 r 2 Rlba2 r l 

Ch. 

13 * 

L41 112 r 2 Rla L 2256 Rl 2 

Rev. 

14 . 

LI 2456 Rlbu2 J1 r l ]2 r 2 

0 . 

iS- 

L125456 r 12 p2 R12 

Jubilees. 

16 . 

LI 23486 r l 112 r 2 R2 

Philo. 

*7- 

L2345 R12 j LI P2 L<5 r 42 

D. 

18. 

r l l 2 r 2 Rlab L14 1 R2 L259 J1 

Ezek. 

19 . 

1.456 L^ 2 P | Rlba 2 | r l ]2 r 2 

P. 

20. 

L 4 r 2 P I L3 P L 2 ! U™ | L 2 R 2 Li* 

Jubilee^. 


1. Gen. 29 31 f- 30 24 35 i6^i; 
Jubilees 28 11-24 32 33. 

2. Gen. 49. 

3. Dt. 33 . 

4. Gen. 35 23-26 ; Jos. Ant. 
ii. 7 4 ; Jubilees 23 22. 

5. Ex. 1 1-5. 

6. Gen. 46 9 JJ. ; Jubilees 
44 13^ ; cp Nu. 26 0 . 

7. Nu. I5-15. 

8. Nu. 13 4-15. 

9. Nu. 1 20-43. 

10. Nu. 20. 


11. xCh. 2 i^: 

12. 1 Ch. 27 16 ff. 

13. Rev. 7 sff- 

14. Nu. 120-43 0. 

15. Jubilees 34 20; Test, xii* 

Pair . 

16. Philo, Dreams , 25 ; A / leg . 

1 26. 

17. Dt. 27 12-14. 

18. Ezek. 48 1-7 23-29. 

19. Nu. 2 7 1014-29. 

20. Jubilees 8 5 ff. 


The last four lists (17-20) are somewhat different in 
character from the first sixteen ; for in them the tribes 
are distributed for various purposes into two or more 
groups, which are marked above by the perpendicular 
line. 

The two principles that have obviously influenced 
the various arrangements conflict with one another ; for 
the sons of the handmaids, in virtue of seniority, come 
between the first four and the last two of Leah’s children. 
Since the simple order of birth is never adopted except 
in the story of the births, the tendency to group the 
tribes according to their respective mothers was clearly 
stronger than the tendency to group according to age. 

Further, the least departure from the order of birth, 
required in order to maintain the maternal groups in¬ 
tact, would be to place the children of the handmaids 
immediately after Leah’s six children. This, however 
(except in the later lists—NT, Philo, Jubilees), is a 
comparatively infrequent arrangement ; far more fre¬ 
quently the children of the full wife Rachel, though 
younger, precede the children of the handmaids. An 
obvious cross principle is adopted but once (no. 6 ; see 
also Nu. 26 0 ). 

The tendency to keep the children of the two full 
wives in two distinct groups is far stronger than that to 
keep the children of the two handmaids distinct ; indeed, 
a tendency to keep the children of the two handmaids 
in two distinct groups can hardly be said to exist. The 
handmaid tribes are to be regarded as constituting a 
single class in which considerable freedom of arrange¬ 
ment prevailed. 

It will only be possible to refer briefly to some of the 
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chief apparent or real violations of the principles just 
indicated. 

In some lists Judah, though the fourth son of Leah, stands 
first (13, 19, 20 ; cp Nu. 34 19 Josh. 21 4 and other geographical 
lists). The reason, it can scarcely be questioned, is the pre¬ 
eminence of the tribe. 

In the camp order (19), Judah is given the superior eastern 
position ; otherwise, the four groups are constituted and arranged 
in such an order as to do least violence to the principle that 
sons of the same mother should be kept together and in the 
order of their birth. Since Levi is necessarily omitted from the 
scheme, Leah's sons fail to make two complete groups of three, 
the second group is completed by Gad, the eldest son of Leah’s 
handmaid. Lists 9, 10 seem to be so far influenced by this list * 
that Gad follows Simeon. On the other hand, the separation 
of Dan from the other handmaid tribes in 11 and 12 is not easy 
of explanation. 

In lists 2 and 3 Zebulun, exceptionally, precedes Issachar. 
As both these lists occur in poems of earlier origin than JE, it is 
possible that the arrangement represents an earlier theory of j 
the relative ages of the two tribes, according to which all the 
sons of Leah were older than any of the sons of other mothers, 
Zebulun was older than Issachar, and the relative ages of the 
handmaid tribes were not the same as in the later scheme. 

Benjamin precedes Joseph (R 21 ) in only one (no. 3) of the 
twenty lists ; in another (no. 8) it stands between Ephraim and 
Manasseh (R lb21ft ). Both these arrangements are extremely J 
anomalous, and each occurs in a list that contains other anoma- i 
lies. In the case of no. 8 the anomalies are almost certainly due 
to an accidental transposition in the text. If in Nu. 13 zn>. 11/. 
be placed before zn>. 8_/?, three anomalies are at once removed 
and an entirely normal list restored (L 124r,G R lab - r 1 l 2 r 2 P). In 
Dt. 33, unless the text has suffered very serious dislocation, the 
order was originally altogether anomalous. 

In no. 13 also, a simple transposition, by which ?>r>. 5^6 should 
be made to follow z>. 8 in Rev. 7, would restore a far more 
normal list (L4> 2 356 Rl*2 ]12 r ‘2 RU) where R lik (Manasseh) is an 
intentional or accidental substitute for Dan (r 2 ). 

In 17 and 18, and to a much slighter extent in 20, the tendency 
to maintain the traditional groups still exerts itself, but is 
checked by other considerations. The second group in 17 con¬ 
sists of the tribes whose duty it was to curse ; the tribes selected 
for this purpose are, not unnaturally, the less eminent hand¬ 
maid tribes and the youngest son of Leah ; why Leah’s eldest 
son completes the group is not clear, unless the curse pronounced 
on him in Gen. 49 has influenced the selection. In Ezek. a 
similar slightness of regard for the handmaid tribes has given 
them positions moat remote from the holy district. G p G 

The problems which have just been stated and illus¬ 
trated, differ in their degree of importance, and the 
p . most interesting of them advance but 

, ’ . 1 slowly towards a satisfactory solution. 

w ... * More particularly, opinions are divided 

e ausen. re j at j ve to j nner meaning of the first list 
of the tribes (that of JE), and of the traditions which are 
connected with it. Ewald long ago expressed the convic¬ 
tion 1 that, rightly understood, such a list must convey 1 
important information relative to the ‘ pre-Egyptian ' 
period of Israel’s history,’ and we may, at any rate, 
agree with him that, even allowing for the extreme 
uncertainty of tradition with regard to details, and for 
the probability of the intermixture of elements derived 
from the circumstances of later ages, something of 
value may be obtainable by the historical critic from 
the genealogical narrative of JE. Wellhausen and 
Stade deserve special gratitude for the acuteness with 
which they have studied both this and the other tra¬ 
ditional narratives relative to the origin of the tribes. 
According to Wellhausen, 2 with whom Guthe (Gl 7 , 
1899, p. 41) and probably Bennett (Hastings’ DP, s.v. 
‘Tribes’) and Paton (Syria and Palestine , 1902, pp. 
124, 138, etc.) agree, the original Israelitish tribes were 
seven in number, six of which belong to the group 
represented by Jacob’s wife Leah, and one to that 
represented by his other wife Rachel. It was the latter 
tribe—viz., Joseph, which (according to these critics) 
alone sojourned in Egypt (cp Exodus, § 2). The 
combination of the Leah and the Rachel tribes was 
probably effected by Moses, who came from the Sinaitic 
peninsula to conduct the Hebrews thither from Goshen. 
The sons of the concubines (Bilhah and Zilpah)—viz., 
Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher—are not in the same 
full sense sons of Jacob or Israel ; these tribes were 

1 Gvm 1 wff. 0 Hist . I 362 ff.\ 

2 //GW, n-13, 18; ProlA 4 ), 322-329. 
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probably of very mixed origin, and joined the b’ne 
Israel later. On what principle the Bilhah and Zilpah 
groups were arranged, is not clear. Guthe thinks that 
these two couples of tribes had come into specially close 
relations with Joseph and with either Reuben or 
Issachar and Zebulun respectively, and that this was 
expressed genealogically by the statement that their 
mothers were the handmaids, in the one case of Rachel, 
in the other of Leah. For the further movements of 
the tribes, according to Guthe, see Israel, § 7. 

Stade 1 is of opinion that the legend of Jacob and 
Joseph in its present form presupposes the division of 
12 Stade kingdoms. Leah, the legitimate but 
’ slighted wife, represents the kingdom of 
Judah, Rachel that of Israel. The assignment of a 
tribe to Leah or to Rachel depends on the question 
whether the tribe came earlier or later into the country 
W. of the Jordan. 2 The details of the legend cannot, 
for the most part, be interpreted historically. Bilhah 
was probably connected with Rachel for geographical 
reasons ; but not so Zilpah with Leah. Why the 
insignificant Reuben is made the firstborn, is obscure. 

1 If the precedence given to Reuben reflects actions of 
this tribe, these actions must go back to the most re¬ 
mote antiquity.’ Why, too, are Issachar and Zebulun 
grouped with Judah, and Gad with Asher? Here 
again, political circumstances may be reflected. It is 
only Joseph and Benjamin whose position is quite 
clear ; they reached distinction only at a late period. 
Benjamin branched off from Joseph (cp 2 S. 1921 , ‘I 
[Shimei] have come the first of all the house of Joseph ’) 
before Joseph split into Ephraim and Manasseh. 
Dinah is merely a genealogical creation. She represents 
an Israelitish minority in the population of the Canaan- 
ite city of Shechem in the pre-regal period (cp Dinah, 
§ 1). The story of Dinah (Gen. 34 ) and that of Tamar 
(Gen. 38 ) are the oldest parts of the tribal legend, and 
indicate on what lines the occupation of Palestine really 
proceeded. In the formation of the tribes, not only 
the vicinity of Israelite clans, but the intermixture of 
non-Israelitish elements were important factors. As we 
find them in the historical period, they arose on this 
side of the Jordan. On the question of the sojourn in 
Egypt, Stade is in agreement with Wellhausen. 

A new impulse has been given to these inquiries by 
Steuernagel, who has made a very thorough and critical 

. studv of the legends of the immigra- 

13. Steuernagel. tiQn - of , he f ribes of IsraeI ? mo 

Canaan. 3 According to him, it is the Rachel-tribes 
which have the first right to be called sons of Jacob. 
They arose through the fusion of the 4 genuine Israel¬ 
itish ’ tribe Jacob, and the Aramaic tribe Rachel. 1 'he 
Jacob-tribe thus lost its independent existence, and by 
degrees the tribal name Jacob gave way to the new 
name Joseph. The name Jacob itself, however, did 
not disappear. The facts of the origin of the Joseph- 
tribe led to the traditional statement that Joseph was 
the son of Jacob and Rachel. Steuernagel, however, 
also seeks to throw light on the early history of the 
Jacob-tribe, which was led out of Egypt by Moses, and 
dwelt in the eastern steppe-country to the S. of Canaan, 
by Sinai, where the tribe allied itself to the Horite clan 
Bilhan ( = Bilhah), but, together with other tribes, was 
driven further by the Edomites, who had formed a 


1 GVI 1 ( 2 » 145/ ; ‘Lea und Rahel,’ ZA TIVl 112-116 ; 4 Wo 
enstanden die genealogischen Sagen fiber den Ursprung der 
Hebraer’? ZATIVl 347-350; 4 Entstehung des Volkes Israel,' 
A had. Reden , 97-121. 

2 ZA T\V 1 113. In GVI 1 147, however, Stade cautions us 
against looking to the genealogical legend for any disclosures 
as to the course of events in the immigration into Canaan. For 
a criticism of Stade’s view on the combination of two systems, 
one representing them as wives of Jacob, and the other as sons, 
see Steuernagel, Die Eimvand. 9/I; Robertson, Early Religion 
0/Israel , 499 /. 

3 Die Eimvanderung der 1sraclitischen Stamme in Kanaan 
(1901). For criticisms of this able work see Gunkel, Gen (-), 
285; J. C. Matthes, 4 Israels nederzetting in Kanaan,’ T/i. T 
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kingdom to the N. or the Sinaitic peninsula (Gen. 
3631); this the legend describes as Jacob’s flight from 
Esau. From Mesopotamia, where the fusion with 
‘ Rachel' took place, the mixed tribe now called 
4 Joseph ’ was pushed by Aramaean tribes (under Assyrian 
pressure) southward. On the N. border of Gilead the 
Aramaeans made a temporary halt, while the Jacob- 
Rachel tribe occupied X. Gilead. Not improbably, the 
boundary between them was fixed by a compact near 
the Yarmuk. ‘ If this be correct, it will follow, not 
only that the migration of Jacob should receive a place 
in general history, but also that it is to be assigned to 
the fourteenth century ’ (p. 60). The story in Gen. 
3221^-32 tells of the duel between Jacob and the god of 
the conquered N. Gileadites. ‘ Israel ’ means 4 El (= 
Yalnve) fights,' 1 i. e. , for Jacob; it became a war-cry 
and, later on, the name of the people. The sequel is 
related, according to Steuernagel, in two forms—in the 
Jacob-story and in the Book of Joshua. Attacks of the 
Bedouin tribes (probably) forced the Jaeob-Raehel tribe 
to cross the Jordan, to the S. of the point where the 
Yarmuk enters it. The tribe goes to Shechem, where 
it acquires land by payment (a reminiscence of ancient 
payment of tribute to the Shechemites). The narrative 
in Gen. 35 belongs to a later time when, as a conse¬ 
quence of the extension of the Rachel-tribe to the S., 
the Benjamin tribe made itself independent. The 
Jacob-Rachel tribe now disappears ; in future the two 
tribes, Joseph and Benjamin, appear in its place. In 
the legendary style, this is expressed by saying that 
soon after the arrival at Bethel, and the founding of a 
sanctuary there, Benjamin was born, and Rachel died. 
As to the Leah-Zilpah tribes, Steuernagel’s view is that 
they reached Canaan before the Jacob-Rachel tribe, and 
came into connection with that tribe in Canaan, on 
which account legend represented Leah as the wife who 
was foisted upon Jacob. 

All these theories are ablv defended. The least satis¬ 
factory is the third, precisely because it is the most 
_ . elaborate, and aims at the fullest 

r A 11 1( i lsm historical results. Almost everything 
in the patriarchal narratives turns out 
to be a typical or anticipative history of the settlement 
of the tribes in Canaan. Unfortunately Steuernagel, 
under the presence of theory, has here and there to 
alter the traditional statements. The tradition states 
that Jacob married Leah and Rachel at the same time, 
and afterwards Bilhah and Zilpah, and that the place 
was in Mesopotamia. This critic, however, alters the 
order of the marriages and the places, and represents 
that the Bilhah tribe joined Jacob in the S. of Canaan, 
and the Rachel tribe in Mesopotamia ; Leah and Zilpah 
however only joined after the immigration. 2 This is 
one great drawback. Another is that Steuernagel treats 
his traditional material very iindiscriminatinglv, the con¬ 
nections between the legends being made as much use 
of as the legends themselves. For instance, the order 
of the events related in Jacob’s progress through 
Canaan surely does not rest on early tradition ; there 
is no real traditional authority for placing the founda¬ 
tion of Bethel before the death of Rachel at Ephrath. 
Nor does Steuernagel allow’ for the probability that the 
historical circumstances of the regal period have found 
a reflection in the patriarchal legend, and throughout 
he shows a confidence in the vitality of the earliest 
tradition which is not justified by the experience of 
historical critics elsewhere. 

But even Wellhausen's and Stade’s theories cannot 
either of them be accepted without important modifi- 

1 Another explanation of ‘ Israel ’ is offered elsewhere (p. 62). 
But boLh ‘ El fights' and ‘ man of Rachel' must be incorrect. 
Sx in names of the type SxiC 4 ' does noL mean ‘ God,’ and no 
sound analogy can be offered for such a tribal name as ^n"l C’N* 
out of which Steuernagel (as an alternative theory) doubtfully 
brings 

2 On Steuernagel’s view (p. 47) of the traditional representa¬ 
tion of the Leah-Zilpah tribes, see ZiLi'AH, col. 5418, n. 2. 
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cations, and it remains for future investigators to use 
the w’orks of the three eminent critics mentioned rather 
as mines of suggestions than as records of results. Two 
things seem to be required in order that we may take 
a genuine step forward. (1) We must criticise the 
Hebrew text more keenly and with more adequate 
methods, and (2) we must look out for further help from 
archaeological research. Many perhaps will shake their 
heads at the first of these requirements. But without a 
more thorough investigation of the text we shall not be 
in a position to use archaeological discoveries aright 
when we get them. Steuernagel for instance refers 
(113 /. ; cp Asher, § 1) to W. Max MUller’s statement 
(As. u. Fur. 236^) that in the inscriptions of Seti 1 . 
and Rameses II. a land of Aseru or As(s)aru is often 
mentioned as occupying W. Galilee. It is true, he 
declines to lay any great stress upon this, though, if the 
land of Aseru w’ere named after the tribe of Asher, it 
would fit in with his view, independently obtained, that 
the Jacob-Rachel tribe was forced by the Aramaean 
migration into N. Gilead in the fourteenth century b. c. 
Others, however, are less cautious. Baton (Syria and 
Pal. 126) tells us that 4 in an inscription of Sety we 
meet for the first time ’A-sa-ru (Asher), a Canaanite or 
Amorite tribe that subsequently was adopted into the 
Hebrew confederacy, and was classified as a son of 
Jacob by his concubine Zilpah.’ Honunel too (ANT 
228, 237) thinks that the Egyptian notices can be 
utilised for the history of the tribe of Asher. All this 
is precarious until the Hebrew texts have been more 
thoroughly explored. It must be admitted, indeed, that 
Hommel (as well as the present writer) has made a 
beginning in examining those OT passages which may 
have a bearing on the origin of the tribe of Asher ; but 
here as elsewhere nothing short of a complete survey of 
the biblical texts (such as is begun in portions of the 
present work and will be continued and completed in 
Critica Pi Plica) will enable us to give a fairly satisfactory 
solution even of this comparatively small problem. 

Very much more importance is attached by Steuer¬ 
nagel to the references to people called the Habiri in the 
Tell el-Amarna letters (cp Asher, 1, § 1 ; Heber ; 
Hebrew Language, § 1 ; Israel, § 3). These 
Habiri are identified by Steuernagel with the Israelites, 
or at least with the Leah-tribe. This too fits in with his 
chronological theory ; he infers from it that the Negeb 
was occupied by the Leah-tribe about 1400 B.C. , and 
that the extension of this tribe over the central highlands 
of Ephraim took place towards 1385. Now in itself 
this dating of the conquest of central Canaan is plausible 
enough ; it approximates to that given more vaguely by 
Winekler in 1895 1 (U/I14). It must, however, be 
stated that there is so much uncertainty about the 
names in the early Hebrew traditions, and such tricks 
are constantly played us by the ancient narrators who 
use the same name in different senses that for the 
present all such theories can only be put forward with 
great reserve. 

It may be stated in conclusion that this is the reason 
why we have made no use in this article of the references 
to Tsraelitish tribes in the song of 
Deborah. Negatively, previous critics 
have done much for the text of this song— i. e. , they 
have pointed out many corruptions as probable. But 
very little of a satisfactory character has been done for 
the correction of the text ; the old methods have once 
more proved their inadequacy. Here as elsewhere a 
fresh start in criticism must be made by the application 
of a broader text-critical method. 

We are also precluded from taking up any position 


15. Conclusion. 


1 For Winckler’s latest statement of his view on the Habiri 
see A OF ft) 90-94. Budde (The Religion 0/ Israel to the Exile 
[1899], 6) may produce an impression that Winekler identifies the 
Habiri with the Israelites. This, however, of course is not the 
case. Winekler expressly guards himself against being supposed 
to mean that the Habiri are to be limited to ‘ Israelitish ’ tribes 
or clans. 
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as to the question, what traces (apart from any in the j 
Jacob legend) the narrative books contain of changes in ! 
the dwelling-places of the migrating Israelitish tribes. ' 
A number of such traces are pointed out by Steuernagel. 
Asher, for instance, according to this critic (p. 30), may 
once have dwelt on what was afterwards the border- 
region of Ephraim and Benjamin. Issachar and 
Zebulun (p. 12), dwelt anciently in the central highland 
country (Mt. Ephraim). Dinah, Simeon, and Levi | 
(p. 14 /) were once settled near Shechem in Mt. 
Ephraim. (Steuernagel might plausibly have referred, 
in proof of Simeon's having belonged to N. Israel, to 
2 Ch. ID9 ; see, however, Crit. Bib. on Is. 97-IO4). 
Reuben (p. 15) once had his home XE. of Judah, in 
what was afterwards Benjamite territory. All these 
problems, however, assume a fresh aspect as the result 
of a continuous text-critical investigation of the Hebrew 
texts. To enter, at this point, on a piecemeal examina¬ 
tion of selected passages would require too great an 
extension of this artiele, and the conclusions would not 
have the best chance of making a due impression on the ( 
reader. 

The special articles in this work on the tribes, on the tribal 
* mothers,' and on Jacob, should be consulted. The conclusions, 
sometimes tentative, may not always be in harmony, but in the 
present unsettled condition of the subject this could not be j 
otherwise. The present writer is responsible for the view that 
the first war of Israel was for the possession of the Negeb, and 
that much in the OT which has been supposed to refer to 
districts of Canaan proper really refers to the ‘ Holy Land of 
the Israelites’—the Negeb, or N. Arabian border land. For a 
full critical monograph on the tribes of Israel see * Die Israeli- 
tisclien Stainme,’ by B. Luther, ZA TH r 21 1-76 [1901]; cp also 
Bennett’s article ‘Tribe,’ in Hastings’ DB vol. iv. 

T. K. C., §§ 1-8 n-15 ; G. B. G., § 9/ 

TRIBUNAL (KpiTHplON : 1 Cor. 624 RV ,n &- ; 

same word also in Jas. 26 , EV ‘judgment seat,’ and in Ex. 21 6, 
Judg .5 10 [not 0 A 1 , Sus. 49 [Theod., not 0 S "J ; in r K. V 7 for 
! 3 SlT!p, mispdt and in Dan. 7 1026 for f'l, din, r\ xpicrt? 0 s ” in 
v. 26). Cp Government, § 16, Law and Justice, § 8 Jf. 

TRIBUNES, MILITARY (xiAiapxoi), Rev. 19 i8. i 
RV" ig. See Army (' chiliarch’), § 10. 

TRIBUTE. See Taxation, and cp Solomon, § 6. 

TRIPOLIS (tpittoAic [VA]). It was at the haven 
ut Tripolis (tov Kara TpiiroXiv XipLivos) that Demetrius 
1 ., son of Seleucus, mustered the ‘mighty host' and 
‘fleet’ of which we read in 2 Mace. Ili Jf. Cp 
Maccabees, § 5. As its name indicates (see Pikknicia, 

§ 2i, col. 3759), Tripolis was divided into three quarters 
(separated by walls) ; it had been founded (not earlier 
probably than 700 B.C. ) by Aradians, Tyrians, and 
Zidonians, and in Persian times Zidon, Tyre, and Arad 11s 
held a federal council in it. From 197 B.C. onwards it 
belonged to the Seleucidae ; but towards the end of that 
period it fell under usurpers or ‘ tyrants,’ and was plagued 
by robber tribes from whom it was delivered by Pompey 
in 64 (see Phcenicia, § 22, col. 3763-4). 

The modern Tripoli or Tarilbulus, on the river Kadishaor 
Abu ‘All, is situated in a fertile maritime plain covered with 
orchards and dominated by a castle overhanging a gorge of the 
river, some parts of which are, perhaps, the work of the 
crusaders. The port (el Mina) is about 2 m. distant, on a 
small peninsula (see Phcenicia, map). 

TRIUMPH. Twice the Roman ‘triumph’ is referred 
to figuratively, and if the general meaning in one passage 
(Col. 215) is plain, in the other (2 Cor. 214) it is by no 
means plain. God, we are told in Col. l.c. , ‘ triumphed 
over ’ the angels opposed to Christ in the henceforth 
annulled bond of ordinances which had been directly 
hostile to men, and so had justified those angels (who had 
in fact promulgated those ordinances ?) in their opposi¬ 
tion. The words are— aireKOvadjuei'os ras apx&s Kal 
tcls i^ovaias idetyndrurev iv Trapprjalg., dpia/xfievaas 
abrovs iv cibrcp, which the RV renders, 1 having put off 
from himself the principalities and the powers, he made 
a show of them openly, triumphing over them in it.’ 

In 2 Cor. L.c., however, the rendering is disputed. The 
words are— ry 8i Qe<p x^P LS Tl ? tt6.vtqt€ QpiapLftevovri 
7]/j.as iv r<p XpicrTtp Kal ttjv dapLrjv rrjs yvdxreu s abrou 


(pavepovvTi 8P rj/aOv iv wavri rbirip, which the RV 
renders, ' but thanks be unto God, which always leadeth 
us in triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest through 
us the savour of his knowledge in every place,’ whilst 
the AV gives to dpiapifievovTi the sense ‘ canseth (us) 
to triumph,’ in spite of the fact that the causative 
sense does not appear elsewhere. But, unless we 
desert the paths of natural exegesis, how can God be 
said to lead Paul and his companions in triumph ? 
Does not 8 C rjfx&v in the following clause prove that 
Paul himself is supposed to be a member of the 
triumphal procession ? Another point has to be 
mentioned. J. C. M. Laurent has pointed out that 
vv. 12 /. do not help our comprehension of the context ; 
according to him, they are a marginal note (by Paul 
himself) on the statement in 1 16. 1 The subject of 

dyvoodfiev (v. 11) and the nominative of 17/xas {v. 14) are 
the same man, the apostle. The verb OpianfitvovTi is 
excellently accounted for by the a vtov which precedes 
in v. ir.’ It is over Satan that Paul ‘triumphs.’ The 
reference to a * sweet odour' which follows harmonises 
with the figure of the ‘triumph.’ For during a 
triumph, sweet spices were burnt ; as Plutarch 
(/Etnii.) says, the streets were dv/uiapidTUv TrXrjpets. 
Paul's preaching of God, or of Christ, is as penetrating, 
as all-pervading, as the smell of incense. It was a 
brave sight—that of a Roman triumph — and worthy to 
be chosen by such an enthusiast for Christ and his victory 
as Paul. ' Rome was en fete , the streets gay with gar¬ 
lands, the temples open.’ The procession, it is true, 
presented reminders that the Christian principle was not 
yet supreme. The best part was the end, when 4 on 
reaching the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, the general 
placed the laurel branch (in later times a palm branch) 
on the lap of the image of the god, and thus offered the 
thank-offerings' (see EB , art. ‘Triumph’). 


TROAS (tploac. Ti. WII, Actsl68n 2O5 2 Cor. 
212/2 Tim. 4 13). 

The full name of the town was Alexandria Troas (’AAe£ai/fipeia 
r\ Tpwa?, Strabo, 581; Ptol. v. 2 4 ; Liv. 8042. The order 
r| Tpcud? '.\\e£ai’8peta is found in Polyb. 5 in). 

1 . Name. One or other part of the full form was very 
commonly used to designate the place (Alexandreia 
in Strabo, 599 et pass. ; cp Polyb. 5 78. Troas alone in NT, 
and Pliny, //A r , 5 33, ipsaque Troas'). 1 Troas is simply an ad¬ 
jective, which distinguishes the ‘Trojan Alexandria’ from the 
many other towns called after the great conqueror. Ap¬ 

parently the simple r\ Tpcud? is not used by Greek writers 
before the NT period, as leading to ambiguity. For 17 Tpwd? 
is the correct Greek equivalent fc~ * the Troad ' — i.e., the region 
between Mt. Ida and the Hellespont, which was the centre of 
the Trojan power in Homeric tradition. The ‘Troad’ (as the 
word is adopted in English) was spoken of by the Greeks as 
t ) Tpu>d? from the time at least of Herodotus (5 122). In 2 Cor. 
2 12 ei? ttji / TpwaSa might therefore, so far as form goes, mean 
‘to the Troad’*; hut of course the word Alexandria must be 
supplied to limit the phrase to the city in question—unless we 
are prepared here to insist that Paul really meant the Troad 
and did not confine his visit to the Troad Alexandria. 


Alexandria Troas (mod. Rski-Stanibiii) was an im¬ 
portant town and harbour on the coast of /Eolis 
(Mysia) or XW. Asia Minor, opposite 
is ory. t j ie extremity of the island of 

Tenedos ; it was half-way between Sigeium and Cape 
Lectuni (whieh cape was rounded by the ship in passing 
from Troas to Assos, Acts 20 13). Alexandria was built 
by Antigonus, who gathered to it the population of the 
neighbouring small townships — .Scepsis, Cebren, Xean- 
dreia, Larisa, Kolonai, Hamaxitos, and Chrvsa (Strabo, 
604 ; cp 593 597). The town was first named Antigonia 
Troas, after its founder ; but subsequently Lysimachus 
changed this to Alexandria Troas (Strabo, 593 ; Pliny, 
HA 7 5 33, * Troas, Antigonia dicta, nunc Alexandria, 
colonia Rontana'). The importance of the city is seen 


1 Many varieties are found — t\ t <ov '.Wei-av&piiov iroAt? in 
Polyb. 21 10/ In an inscription at Delphi (Ditten. SyL/j-', 268 
= Michel, Recueil , 655) we have Tpws drro ’AAe^ar-Spaa? followed 
almost immediately by ’AA e£av8p€v<> £k rd? Tpa>afio?. In Strabo, 
134, we find ’AAe£ai'8peia/j? TpwaSo?, just as in Paus. x. 12 4 we 
have ’AAe£a»/Speta r) ev rfi TptoaSt. 
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from the fact that, in the negotiations of Antiochus the 
Great with the Romans before the battle of Magnesia, 
the Syrian king offered to surrender 4 the territories of 
Lampsacus and Smyrna as well as Alexandria Troas, 
which were the original cause of the war’ (Polyb. 21 13) ; 
its extensive ruins, which for long have served as 
a quarry, bear testimony to its importance and 
prosperity. After the defeat of Antiochus the 

Great, Troas fell inio the hands of the Romans and 
experienced many benefits from them. It was one of 
the few Roman colonies in Asia Minor (Strabo, 593 ; 
cp nm. HX, l.c \ l£ dated from the time of Augustus ; 
hence the com ear the Latin inscription COL. TROAD. ; 
col. ALEX. tro. : or col. AUG. tro. , from which we 
may infer the name ‘ Colonia Alexandria Augusta 
Troas.’ 1 Julius Ccesar was credited with a design of 
removing tne capital of the Roman world to this place 
(Suet. Jul 79), and perhaps Horace ( Od . iii. 357) hints 
at the same design on the part of Augustus (cp also 
what is sa'd of Constantine before he fixed upon the 
site of Constantinople, Zosim. 230; Zonar. 13 3). 
Augustus, Hadrian, and Herodes Atticus contributed 
to the beautification of the city. Herodes Atticus built 
the aqueduct of which remains can still be seen, and 
the baths .vere also probably his gift (see on the baths 
Koldewey, in Alhen. Mitth. O36 f. ). 

Through Troas in Roman times ran the coast road 
which encircled the peninsula, and thus there was direct 
3 NT an< ^ eaS ^ eomrnur " cat ‘ on the interior 

- * by way of Adramyttium. From Adra- 

reterences. MVTT1UM ^ v ) aroa d ran NE. to Cyzieus 

on the Propontis, and thence towards the Bithyhian 
frontier : a road also ran southwards to Pergamos. 
The former of these roads may well have been in the 
male that followed by Paul when he found it impossible 
to penetrate into Bithynia (Acts 16 7/.) ; but the scanti¬ 
ness of the record here reduces us to conjectures which 
gain but little strength from the later traditions (see 
Ramsay, Church ' 5| , 488. Expos., Oct. 1888, p. 264; 
A^ril 1894, p. 295). Similarly, when Paul was obliged 
to retire from Ephesus (Acts 20 1) to Troas (2 ('or. 2 12), 
he may have gone either by sea, or by the coast road 
which led through Adramyttium (more probably the 
coast road, if the circumstances of the departure from 
Ephesus are taken into account). The importance of 
Troas in the itineraries of the time in this region is 
shown by the references in 2 Cor. 2 12 and Acts 20 s— 
ships passing in either d’rection were certain to put in 
at Troas. 

In order to clear up all ambiguity, perhaps reference should 
here he made to a neighbouring town which also bore the name 
of Troy, Xm*um ilium, which is quite distinct from Alexandria 
Troas. Xovuin Ilium (Grk. Ilion) claimed to occupy the 
veritable site of Homer’s Troy, and all antiquity allowed this 
claim (cp Herod. 7 43 ; Strabo, 594; Diod. 18 4; Xen. Ilell. 
i. 1 .t) until it was disputed by Demetrius of Scepsis followed by 
Strabo; the discoveries of Schliemann have settled the question 
m the affirmative. In Alexander’s time the site was a mere 
ortified post only occasionally occupied ; but he designed the 
restoration of the town—a restoration finally effected by 
Lysiin.achus, Having been destroyed by Fimbria in 85 n.c., the 
town vas once nore restored by Sulla (Appian, Mithr. 53) as 
a favot red city exempt from tribute (Pliny, //1V533, cp Tac. 
Ann 12 58, ‘ ut Ilienses omni publico munere solverentur,’ in 
53 \.D.). This generosity on the part of the Romans was due 
to their fond belief that the city was the original birthplace of 
their race ; intrinsically the town was of no importance at all 
(cp Tac. Ann. 4 55) and in this respect was a great contrast to 
Alexandria Troas. W. J. \V. 

TROGYLLIUM (TpcoryAAiON, Acts 20 i 5 [TR], 
whore, for TTApeBAAOAA€N €IC C&MON, TH Ae 
exo/vveNH HA 0 OM 6 N eic miAhton [WH], the TR 
has TTApeBAAOMeN eic CAMON KAI A\ 61 NANT€C £N 
TpOiryAAlCO TH eXOMGNH K. T. A. [For TpooryAAio) 
there is the variant TpcoryAlO), which is apparently to 
be preferred : see WH 2 App . 98 n.]), Acts 20 15 AV, 
RV m £- (see end). 

1 In the time of Caracalla the coins bear the additional 
epithets ‘Aurelia Antoniniana.’ See Head, Hist . Numm. 470. 
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The island of Samos is separated from the mainland 
by a channel now called the Little Boghaz, 1 formed by the 
overlapping of its eastern promontory Poseidium (Cape 
Colonna) with the western spur of Mt. Mycale which 
was called Trogylium 2 (now Cape Sanla Maria). The 
channel is about one mile wide (Strabo, 636, tTrlKcirai dt 
TTj ila filq. [j<r. 3 Ivk&Xt) t6 6pos] kclI ttolCl irpos atrrr )v 
iiTCKeiva tt)s TpuyiXlov KaXovfitvrjs tixpas tiaov errra- 
arddiou 7 rop 0 p.bv). Strabo (l.c.) also explains that 
Trogylium is a spur (&rpa Trpdirovs), of Mt. Mycale and 
that facing it there was an island of the same name. 
Pliny (7/iV 537) names three ‘insulae Trogiliae,’viz., 
Psilon, Argennon, and Sandalion. The anchorage of 
Trogylium must have been well-known to sailors, for 
Strabo uses it as a point from which to measure the 
distance of cape Sunium in Attica (1600 stades to the 
\V., ibid. ; the two points lie practically on the same 
parallel of latitude). According to the maps, there is an 
anchorage a little to the east of the point, called St. 
Paul’s Port (see Adm. Charts, 1530 and 1555). 

Paul sailed through this channel on his way to Jeru¬ 
salem at the close of his third missionary tour. After 
leaving the latitude of Chios the ship ran straight across 
to the eastern point of Samos (wape^aXopLcv in v. 15 need 
not imply stoppage at or off the harbour of Samos 
which lies 4 or 5 m. distant to the west of Trogylium : 
cp Thuc. 332). The night was spent in the anchorage 
of Trogylium, and Miletus was entered in the morning 
(see Miletus). It is certain that there must have inter¬ 
vened a night between Chios and Miletus, and this can 
have been spent only at Samos or at Trogylium. The 
omission of the reference to Trogylium by the great 
MSS may be due to the idea that 7 Tapefia\op.€v eis ~ap.ov 
implied a stoppage during the hours of darkness at that 
port ; this idea may have been strengthened by the 
existence of the variant ecnripq. for cTlpq. in v. 15, for by 
implying that the passage to, or arrival at, Samos was 
postponed to a somewhat late hour, it made the further 
progress that same night to Trogylium impossible. 
T he western text undoubtedly here preserves a true 
reading, and the reference to Trogylium should be 
retained (omitted, except in margin, by RY : ‘touched 
at Samos ; and [RV m £- many ancient authorities insert, 

‘ 1 having tarried at Trogvllium ”] the day after we came to 
Miletus.’ See Miletus, § 2. w. j. w. 

TROOP. The words so rendered are : 

1. “ 13 , gad, Gen. 30 11 Is. 65 11 ; see Fortune, Gad, § 1. 

2. HIj, gedfid, 2 K. G23, etc., ‘band’ (© BA p.ov 6 £wvoi } ©l 
ncipaTaC ). See Army, § 3. 

3. rn;N, 'aguddah, 2 S. 2 25, RV ‘ band ’. See above. 

4. ,-rn hay yah , 2 S. 23 u Ps. 6S11 [ to]. See BDB. 

5. !T>\ *$rah. Job ( 5 19, RV Caravan (q.v.\ See also 
Trade, § 83 [b / 3 ] col. 5195. 

6. 2 Z^, rekeb, Is. 21 7 RV. Cp Chariot, § 1. 

TROPHIMUS {t pO(J>l A\OC [Ti. WH]). an Ephesian 
disciple and companion of Paul, seems to have been 
with him in Greece during his third missionary journey, 
and along with Tyehieus preceded the apostle to Troas, 
w here he was joined by Paul and his party on their way 
to Syria. Trophimus was, apparently, a Gentile, and a 
mistaken impression that he had been introduced into the 
temple proper by Paul led to the uproar which resulted 
in Paul’s being taken into custody and ultimately trans¬ 
ferred to Cmsarea and Rome (Acts 2O4 21 29). The 
allusion to Trophimus in 2 Tim. 420 (‘Trophimus I 
left at Miletus sick’) is one of several which have made 
it necessary to postulate certain journeys of Paul of 
which the NT contains no direct record, if the genuine¬ 
ness of the Pastoral Epistles is to be maintained. 

1 The Great Boghaz is on the W. of Samos, separating that 
island from Icaria, and varies from 3 to 8 m. in width ; this is 
the passage generally used by modern vessels of any size. 

2 Trogyllion is the form used by Ptol. 62; Strabo calls it 
V TpwyiAios di<pa ; Plin. HX 5 30 calls it Trogilia. Cp Steph. 
Ryz s.v. TpwytAos. Trogylia in the Latin Western text. 
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TRUMPET 


The name of Trophimus closes the lists of * the seventy’ by the 
Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus, which state that he 
suffered martyrdom at Rome along with the apostle. 

TRUMPET, i. pjj, kiren , CAATTir 5 > Lev. 2324, 
etc. See Horn, Music, § $a. 

2. *121^, sdphar (/.<*., ‘ram’s horn’; Ar. sawa/ir, cp Egypt. 
tkuf>iir y Ass. sapparu , ‘wild goat ’ and deriv. of ydbel, below), 
Judg. 7 16, etc., KcparCvTi (rov cra.\ir(£civ, 7 20). See Music, § 5 a. 

3. "ISin, nnsfiin, hdsdser, hasoserdh, <r<xArrty^, 1 Ch. 15 24 
2 Ch. 5 12 7 6 13 14 29 28t. See M usic, § 5 A 

4. ?T, yobel— i.e., 1 ram’s horn,' so Ex. 19 13, RVmg-, oroAtriyf. 
See Music, § 5 a and cp Jubilee. 

5. In Ezek. 7 14 MT has yipna U’pn, rendered in EV ‘they 
have blown the trumpet’ (<3 aaAiricraTc [eiff o-aAn-tyvc); j^pn, 
takda, however, occurs nowhere else in the sense of trumpet. 
Cornill, therefore, followed by Toy, proposes to read yipn 1J,*pn> 
‘blaset nur.’ See Music, 5/, end. 

6. nynn, t*riTdh , Nu. 29 1, etc., see Trumpet-blowing. 

TRUMPET-BLOWING, DAY OF (iTtfTUJ DV, 

EV * day of blowing of [AV insert ‘the’] trumpets’ ; 
HM6PA CH MAC I AC \ dies clangor is et tub arum : Nu. 
29 i), or, Memorial of ('T\ jVOT ; mnhmocynon 
CAAniprcON ; manoriale clangentibus tubis : Lev. 
2324). According to Lev. 2324 1‘ Nu. 29 1 P 2 , the first 
day of the seventh month was to be ‘a day of solemn 
rest ’ on which 1 no servile work 1 was to be done, a holy 
convocation, a day, or memorial, of t * rid ah . See 
further Jurii.ee, § 1, New Moon, New Year, Year 
§ 8 (near end), and, on the shape of the ritual trumpets, 
Music, § 5 (cp fig. 10). 

The word t*rnah is used sometimes in the sense of joyful 
shouting (Jobs 21 Ecclus. 39 15 [Heb.] 1 S.45 Ezra3ni3 Nu. 
23 21), sometimes in that of the battle-shout or alarm of war 
(Am. 1 14 Jer. 4 19 49 2 Josh. 65 20). Nu. 316 speaks in this 
connection of ‘ the trumpets for the alarm ’ (nynnn nnssn)- 
That t^r u ah in the passages cited means ‘trumpet-blowing* 
(cp Nu. 10 10 Ps. 27 6 69 16 [15]) follows from the law which 
enjoined that trumpets were to be blown at each new moon. 

TRUTH. The Heb. JTDNt, 'Zmeth { v /JON, ‘ to be 
firm'), requires to be rendered differently according to 

1 Heb and tlie context * LV, sometimes so need- 

Gk terms 0 ^ ess ^ ^dieted to a variety of rendering, 
is here as needlessly consistent in its 
adherence to the rendering ‘ truth.' As a general rule, 
‘faithfulness,’ ‘trustworthiness,’ ‘permanence’ 1 sure- 
ness,’ ‘sincerity,’ are at least as likely to be the right 
rendering of ' if met h as ‘ truth ’; indeed, where 'imetk is 
spoken of as a divine attribute, we may constantly 
substitute ‘ faithfulness ’ for the ‘ truth ’ of EV. In the 
NT a different group of renderings is called for. The 
N T was not written, nor were the discourses on which, 
ultimately, portions of it are based, 1 spoken in biblical 
Hebrew ; it is a Greek book, though with more or less 
Semitic colouring. Besides this, the religion which its 
writers support was a struggling religion ; its writers 
are conscious of antagonism to other forms of religion 
which has a direct bearing on the sense or senses in 
which they use the word aXljdeia. A complete examina¬ 
tion of passages containing the word ‘ truth' in the EV 
is impossible. 

A few may, however, be referred to, and alternative, even if 
inadequate, renderings may usefully be suggested. 

Gen. 32 10. ‘ I am too small for all the lovingkindnesses and 
for all the faithfulness ’ etc. ; Ex. 18 21, 1 trustworthy men ’ ; Dr. 
324, ‘a God of faithfulness ’ (so RV); 1 K. 24 2 K. 20 3, ‘walk 
in sincerity’; 2 K. 20 10, ‘peace and permanence’; Ps. 25 5, 

* Direct me with thy faithfulness ' [personified]; Ps. 31 5, ‘faith¬ 
ful God ’ ; Ps. 51 6, ‘ Thou desirest sincerity ’; Ps. So 10, ‘ Loving¬ 
kindness and faithfulness are met together ’ (similarly always, 
for ‘mercy and truth ’); Ps. 119 142, ‘ Thy law is sureness (itself)’; 
Is. 42 3, ‘lie shall declare the law faithfully ’ ; Jer. 63, ‘Are not 
thine eyes upon sincerity?’ 

Both in OT and in NT the duty of truth-speaking is 
urged, and the Psalter shows how deeply the teaching 
of the prophets had penetrated Jewish minds. This is 
one of the points in which Judaism and Zoroastrianism 
manifest their inward affinity. The substitution of 

1 Cp Dalman’s remark, Die Worte Jesu> 15 (foot), 16 (top). 
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TRUTH 

‘ faithfulness ’ for ‘ truth ’ in no degree obscures this ; 
and of course there are passages enough in which 
1 truth ’ is the only possible rendering of ’tmeth {e.%. Ps. 
I02 Prov. 87 12 17 19 2823 Dan.812). In Dan.812 the 
‘ truth ’ spoken of is apparently the religion of Yah we. 
No complete parallel to this occurs in the NT, because 
‘the truth of the gospel’ (Gal. 2 5 14) is not bound up 
with an elaborate cultus, but is simply life in Christ. 
Certainly this life is impossible without an act of obedi¬ 
ence to the divine will. There is a lawgiver who bids 
us repent and believe, in order that we may have life 
in Christ. Consequently we have the singular phrases, 

‘ those who disobey the truth' (tois . . . direiOovcn rr) 
a XyOeiq, Rom. 28 ) and ‘those who do not obey the 
gospel ’ (tois jult] vtt aKovovffi T<p evayyeXiip, 2 Thess. 18 ). 

The difficulty in grasping the sense to be assigned to 
dXy 0 eta is greatest in the Johannine gospel and epistles, 
o This and the connected forms occur 

1 not less than eighty times in this 

literature. The writer’s individuality is very manifest 
in this ; he is almost like a Zoroastrian in his intense 
love of truth and hatred of falsehood. ‘ The father of 
the liar is the devil in whom there is no truth,’ he says 
(Jn. 844). 1 And in the address of a letter to friends he 
thinks it worth while to say ‘whom I love truthfully' 
(et/ aXydeiq., 2 Jn. 1). This hatred of shams suggests the 
peculiar form of his theology or Christology. Christ is 
i) aXrjdeia (Jn. 146 ) ; he is full of aXrjdeia (Jn. 1 14). 
How shall W’e render aXr/Oeia? As Jn. 146 shows, it is 
one aspect of fay, 1 life, ’ and as its combination with 656 y, 
‘way,’ in that passage and with xapis, ‘ liberality,’ in Jn. 
1 14 shows, it is something w hich God in and through 
Christ generously communicates to man. It is therefore 
not a bundle of intellectual truths ; it is a share of the 
divine nature ; it is real as opposed to seeming existence. 
dXi) 0 €La then is strictly ‘ reality,’ and ‘ full of grace and 
truth ’ means * full of self-communicating divine life ’ ; 
or, in plainer English, ’full of a gift of real life.” 2 
Certainly this can be given only to those who have some 
inward affinity to it, to those at least who are hungry 
for ‘ the bread of life ’ (Jn.635). Such persons are ‘of 
the truth,’ ck rys dXy 0 etas (Jn. IS 37 ; ep ck too 0 eov 847); 
it is their destiny to become free ; the ‘ truth,’ manifested 
in the Son, can make them free, make them ‘ sons of 
God ’ (Jn. 832 36 1 12, cp Rom. 821). The work of Jesus 
is to ‘ bear witness of the truth’ (Jn. IS37) ; and when 
he ‘ goes away to the Father’ he will ask the Father to 
send a never-failing representative of himself, ‘ the spirit 
of truth’ rb Truevfxa rrjs dXy 0 das (Jn. 1 -117). This ‘spirit’ 
also bears witness, because the spirit is y aXydeia (truth 
itself), 1 Jn. 56 . Still the fact remains that it is ‘lie 
that has the Son’ that ‘has life’ (1 Jn. 012), and the 
Son {i.e. y the Christ), even when he has ‘ gone away,' 
‘comes’ to the disciples, indeed to each individual dis¬ 
ciple (Jn. 14 1821). The spirit of aXyOeia, therefore, by 
abiding in the disciples, enables them to ‘behold’ him 
( Oeojpeire , Jn. 14 19) in a degree in which this w’ould 
otherwise be impossible. And through this supreme 
vision, they will make ever fresh progress in ‘life’ and 
in ‘ reality ' (Jn. 1419). 

To return to this dXy 0 eia or ‘reality.’ It has 
primarily to do with moral life ; it is not an idea to be 
thought, but a deed to be done (Jn. 629, to Zpyov too 
deov, ‘the work w’hich God wills’; Jn. 321 1 Jn. 16 
iroieiv ryv dXy 0 eiav). Its opposite, when so regarded, 
is ‘to practise ill,* or ‘to walk in darkness,’ for the 
writer has almost a Zoroastrian’s love of the symbol of 
Light (see Light). But ‘reality’ extends from the 
moral to the intellectual sphere. There is but one 

1 Lachmann's conjecture ( Test. Gr. 2 , Pr.xf. p. vii) os av 
kaAfi to if/evSot should probably be accepted ; ‘ Whoever speaks 
a lie speaks of that which is his own, for his father also is a 
liar.’ The verse now becomes intelligible. It helongs probably 
to the editor, who rightly explains vr>. 41, 44 (cp v. *55). 

2 The Kai in \ap. Kai aAr) 9 . is the xai explicativum. So, in 
Jn. 424, ci> irvevfxari <ai aArjfleia means ‘in the spirit, with 
reality.' 
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' Light' (Jn. 1 4), and in bearing witness of this ‘ Light' 
the ‘ spirit of reality ' is insensibly led on to the dis¬ 
closure of great intellectual truths. ’ He shall teach 
you all things’ (Jn. 1426), ‘shall guide you in the whole 
truth' (Jn.1613), the truth of the primeval Reason 
(\670s), and also the truth of things that are to come 
(Jn. \\ff. I613)—in accordance with the longing of the 
primitive age for an apocalypse of the winding-up of 
the world. There is one other writing in which aXyBeta, 
real as opposed to merely speculative truth, is specially 
prominent—the Epistle to the Ephesians. Certainly 
aXrjdaa is still somewhat restricted in its application. 
The full scope of ' real truth ’ is so wide that it 
needed another name — ao<pla, ‘wisdom, 1 or yvuxns, 
‘knowledge.’ The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom, said the wise man of old ; this fear of the 
Lord to the Christian teacher is aXrjdeia. To it 
dtKa.Locn'n'T), ‘ righteousness, ’ and oaLurtjs, ‘piety,’ are 
ascribed (Eph. 424); and the fruit of righteousness is 
‘in righteousness and reality’ (Eph. 09). ‘ The word 

of real truth ’ (rbv Xbyov ttjs aXydelas) is the * Gospel of 
your salvation’ (Eph. I 13 ; ep 2 Tim. 2 15). Hence 
disciples are ' taught in Christ, even as real truth is in 
Jesus' (Eph.-1 21). Naturally, truth-speaking is one of 
the chief duties of such disciples (Eph. 425), but only as 
one expression of that ‘truth’ or ‘reality’ which is the 
first part of their ‘panoply’ (Eph. 614). In Eph. 4 15 
aXTjdeveip ev aydirr) (RY ‘speaking truth [mg. dealing 
truly] in love') means more than ‘speaking truth 
charitably’; it is both speaking and practising that real 
truth which Christ embodied. 

I he use of the adjectives (aXyOr} s, dXrjOivos) should 
also be studied. Both are specially frequent in the 

3 a\ 0 ' Johannine Gospel and Epistles. Note 
a 7 T ’ especially Jn. G 55, ' mv flesh is a true 
a Jn^etc 111 meat &Xj)dris ian (3puxn$ — t.e., ‘a food 
which really, permanently nourishes ’ ; 
Jn. I9 ‘ the very light ’ (' very ’ as in the Nicenc Creed, 
'very God ' ~ Bebs aXyBivos), ‘the true light’ to <pQ>s 
rb dXijOivbv ; Jn. lf>i 'the vine rightly so-called,’ 7/ 
&/j.7reXos 7] dXrjOivT ]; J11. 173 ‘the only, veritable God,' 
rbv fxbvov dXr}lhvbv Beov. Trench 1 compares Plato, 
Tim. 25*7, 7re\a7os 6vro)s aX-rjOiPos ttoptos, ‘an ocean 
worthy of the name.’ But Hebrew has similar phrases, 
ncx *nNx, dCdic ’ fmeth , ‘ a real God ’ (2 Ch. 15 3) ; 
rex cn s , It!hem ’ tfmeth , ‘true, unfeigned hospitality,’ 
rex hd' ion, htsed sel 'tmeth, 'true, unfeigned charity' 
(quoted in Jastrow, Diet. 79). dXrjBivbs is also frequent 
in Revelation, but, except in 37, always with the 
meaning ‘ trustworthy. ’ 

The use of aX^Biuos (EY ‘true’) in Jn. I9 423 15 , 
etc. Ileb. 82 (cp (£> Jer. 2 21 dX7)0tvr)v = r\^a jn?) is very 
characteristic of the writers’ belief in heavenly patterns 
of earthly things. Wycliffe has the fine phrases ' a 
verey light,' 'a verrei vyne,’ ' the verrei tabernacle’ ; 
but in Jn. 423 ‘ trewe worshippers.’ 

On the Johannine use of aKrjOeta (reality) see H. Holtzmann, 
J\ T T Theol. 2 378 ; Wendt (Die Lehre Jesu, 2 200 ff.) gives the 
term perhaps too prominently an ethical sense (‘ righteous ’). 
Further, on the presuppositions of the Johannine term, see 
Holtzmann, op. cit. '2yjA,f. T. K. C. 

TRYPHENA, or rather, as in RV Tryphsena 
(TpycJ^iNAh and Tryphosa (Tpy 4 )toc&), ‘wholabour 
in the Lord,’ are saluted in Rom. 16 12. They appear 
to have been deaconesses, and not improbably were 
sisters. 

The name Tryphosa is met with in Carian inscriptions (cp 
CIG 2 2R19 2839), and among the monuments of the imperial 
household in the first century; Tryphana appears in the 
apocryphal Acts 0/ Paul and Thecla as the wife of Polemo 
king of Cilicia. Gutschmidt has shown that there really was a 
queen of that name, of Mauretanian origin ; she was repudiated 
by her husband Polemo II. of Cilicia ahout 40 a.d. She 
afterwards lived under the emperor Claudius in Roman territory 
at Antioch in Pisidia (see Lipsius, Apokr. Ap.-Gesch. 3 464-5). 


TRYPHON 1 (tpy<J)0)n [AUY] ; cp tpy<J>con. 
Waddington, no. 2711 and perhaps jlEIC the name of 
a Rabbi upon a Hb. inscr. quoted bv lulling, SB A IV 
16th July, 1885, no. 47), of Apamea, formerly an ad¬ 
herent ol Alexander Balas, took advantage of the dis¬ 
affection prevailing among the troops of Demetrius II. 
to obtain the person of Antioch us ( q.v . 4), the young 
son of Balas, whom he used as a puppet to gratify 
his personal ambitions. Supported by the soldiers of 
Demetrius, Tryphon was enabled to defeat his rival and 
win over Antioch (1 Macc. 11 39 ff.). The allegiance 
I of Jonathan and the Maecabaean party was gained 
(vv. 57 ff. ), and his position became gradually stronger. 

| At last he was able to throw over Antiochus; but 
fearing lest the power of the Maccabees might be 
inimical to his interests, he found it necessary to march 
against Jonathan. They met at Bethshan, and, by a 
stratagem, Jonathan was captured. Taking his prisoner 
with hint Tryphon proceeded to Jerusalem, but was 
intercepted at Adida by Simon, Jonathan's brother. 
Tryphon pretended that the detention was due to the 
non-payment of revenues, and thus obtained a ransom 
for his prisoner, whom, however, he failed to hand 
over ; and, at last, irritated by two futile attempts to 
reach Jerusalem, slew Jonathan at Bascama (143 b. c.; 
I31-23); see Jonathan. Tryphon’s next step was to 
seize the throne, 2 a proceeding which resulted in Simon 
and Demetrius II. forming an alliance against their 
common enemy ( 133 i^). When Demetrius was a 
prisoner in Persia his younger brother (Antiochus 
Sidetes) continued the struggle, and Tryphon was forced 
to flee to Dora, and thence by successive stages to 
Ptolemais, Orthosia, and finally to Apamea, whereafter 
a brief reign of three years he perished (Jos. Ant. 
xiii. 72). See Skleucid^R, § 14. 

TUBAL (^n-lR'pan; 0 oBeA, once [A Ezek. 39 i] 
0 oBep; once [Ezek. 27 ii] H CYA\TT<\C& [B], T & 
c[ym]tt<NNTA [A; see also Q n, *f- Ezek. 32 26 38 2]; 
Thlibal) and Meshech fqL 4 ’D ; Sam. ; 

MOCOX [ in Lzek. 27 1 3 > TA TT&P<NT€I NONTA I Mosoch). 
\Ye shall first of all collect the cxegetical data presented 
in MT, and state the current theory based upon these 
data ; we shall then endeavour to put the question in 
a new critical light. As the text stands, Tubal and 
T , ._ Meshech are always mentioned together 

‘ . U a .~ except in Is. 6619 (but see (£>), where 
Tubal and Javan arc mentioned together 
as distant nations, and in Ps. 120 5, where, strangely 
enough, ‘Meshech’ ((£} ip.aKpvvB'q ) is to ' Kedar,’ the 
second in order of the sons of Ishmael, and in 1 Ch. 1 17 
(om. <£} B ) where Meshech is introduced as last in 
order of the sons of Shem. In Ezek. 27 13 Tubal and 
Meshech appear as supplying Tyre with slaves and 
vessels of brass. In 32 26 they are among the nations 
which have gone down to Sh£ol—/. e. , have suffered 
! some great reverse. In 38 2/. (fxeaox [BQ], tiocroK 
[A v. 3]) 39 1 ( p.€<rox [B]) they are mentioned as under 
the rule of Gog. Since Bochart they have been 
! usually identified with the Moschi (pio&x 01 ) anc ^ Tibareni 
( Tifiap7)voi ) who are named together by Herodotus 
(894 77). In the Ass. inscriptions (see Schrader, 

; KAT^ 82 ff. , KGF 155 ff.\ Del., Par. 250 ff; 
\Yinckler, GBA 172) their territory is extended farther 
S. than in Herodotus, the Tabali up to Cilicia, 
and the Muski NE. of the Tabali. According to 
Gelzer and Schrader, a part of the Tabali, together 
with the Muski, had been driven N. by the Gimirrai 
(the KififiipLoi ; see Gomer) to the seats where they 
were in the time of Herodotus. Asur-bani-pal’s in¬ 
scriptions report that the tribute of Tabal consisted 
entirely of ‘ great horses.’ Cp Horse, § 3 (Tabal was 
close to Cilicia). 

1 This name (which means debauchc) was given to Diodorus, 
for that was his real name, after his victory over Demetrius II. 

I - Whether he really slew the young king at this juncture (so 
1 Macc. 1331) is uncertain ; see Camb . Bible % ad loc. 
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It so happens, however, that all the passages in 
which Tubal and Meshech are mentioned are among 
2 A N which labour under a strong 

Arabian Tubal? f usp i c , ion of . hilvin 8 manipulated 
by editors, who approached the already 
corrupt texts with most inaccurate preconceived opinions. 
In the true text of Is. 6619 the nations referred to are 
probably those which bordered on S. Palestine, viz., 
Ashhur (Geshur), Zarephath, Jerahmeel, Cusham, 
Tubal, Jaman; the names are used conventionally, 
and drawn from earlier sources. ' Cusham * cor¬ 
responds with the fxoaox °f and means the N. 
Arabian Cush (see Cush, 2). ‘Tubal,’ as ' Tubal- 
kain ’ (where -kain [see Tubal-cain] is equivalent to 
‘ Kenites ’) the name of a son of Lamech (= Jerahmeel), 
suggests, is a N. Arabian ethnic ; we meet with it in 
1 K. 16 31 under the disguise of (see Prophet, 

§ 7 . c °l- 3862, n. 1), and in Is. 76 under that of 
Tabeal [q.v. ], and there is an echo of it in the name 
of the patriarch Bethuel, in the place-name Bethul (Josh. 
194), also in Tob (land of), and in the personal names 
Tebaliah, Tobiel, Tobijah. 


Ps. 120 5 has been very much misunderstood ; but none of the 
critical commentators affects to suppose that the explanation 
which he gives is quite satisfactory. The reference to N. 
Arabian oppression in the Psahns is so pervasive (see Psalms, 
§§ 28 Jp) that we cannot hesitate to read, ‘ Woe is me that I sojourn 
in Cusham ’ (for parallels see Shecukm). On 1 Ch. 1 17 see 
below. In Ezek. 27 13 the right reading is approximately ‘Jaman 
(or Jamin = Jerahmeel), Tubal, and Cusham.’ Their merchandise 
is, besides ‘vessels of brass (or, bronze),' not ‘human persons,’ 
but ivory (read D’TSrrjtf, cp 1 K. 10 22). In Ezek. 32 26 ‘ Tubal ’ 
and ‘ Cusham ’ (so read) are beyond doubt N. Arabian peoples ; 
‘ Asshur ’ and ‘ Elam,’ or rather Ashhur and Jerahmeel, precede, 
‘Edom’ and ‘the Zidonians,’ or rather ‘Edom’ and ‘the 
Misrites ’ follow. In 38 2 30 x Gog is the representative of the 
collective X. Arabian power — the ‘Zephonite’ of Joel 2 20; 
‘ Tubal ’ and ‘ Cusham ’ are again required. 


We have reserved for the end the Chronicler’s repre¬ 
sentation of Meshech as a son of Shem in 1 Ch. 
1 17 (jULoaox)- In Gen. 10 23 MT gives Mash (q.v .). 
Critics Kittel, Benzinger) agree in rejecting the 

Chronicler’s reading. In truth ‘Meshech’ is wrong, 
but not more wrong than ‘ Meshech ’ in v. 5. The 
right reading in both passages is ‘Cusham.’ The 
same names occur in Gen. 10 from which the Chronicler 
borrows more than once. The significance attached by 
critics to the Table of Nations is out of all proportion 
to its real worth. See Crit. Bib. t. k. c. 


TUBAL-CAIN U'l? ; 9 oBeA [AEL]; Tubal- 

cain), one of the sons of Lamech (Gen. 422 )t. See 
Cainites, § 10, where the view is taken that Tubal-cain 
is a humanised god (cp Gunkel, Gen. 48, ‘ vielleicht 
verklungene Gotter’?), and the text is emended in 
accordance with Kautzsch and others, omitting 
(lotes = a hammerer??) and inserting 'gx, ‘father of.’ 
The theory of a N. Arabian Tubal (see Tubal, § 2), 
however, compels us to recommend another view in 
preference. Tubal-cain = Tubal of Kain — i.e., the 
Kenite Tubal — is the eponym of a N. Arabian people 
of mercantile habits, who brought ‘ ivory and vessels of 
brass ’ to the market of the great Misrite capital (cp Jer. 
15 12, as explained under Zaphon). That the home of 
Tubal is in N. Arabia, we cannot pause here to show 
(see Tubal, § 2); but the result seems unassailable. 
The mysterious word ruS (MT lore.?) can now be ex¬ 
plained. Like pp, it is a collective term for a N. Arabian 
people—viz., the Lktushim, mentioned in Gen. 253 
among the sons of Dedan, between the Asshurim ( = 
Ashhur or Geshur) and the Leummim, or rather the 
Jerahme’elim. The name of the third son of Lamech 
( i.e ., Jerahmeel), therefore, is possibly Tubal of Kain 
and Letesh (to distinguish him from any other Tubal). 
The alternative is, not any of the renderings mentioned 
by Dillmann and Delitzsch, but a still more searching 
criticism (see Crit. Bib. ). 

© has mu r)v instead of Kaiv ; originally perhaps it had all three 
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words, kc it would make up for the loss of '2K, which analogy 

requires us to supply. Cp Budde, Urgcsch. 139/ 

TUBIENI (toyBianoyc [V]), 2 Macc. 12 17, RV m t 
1 men of Tob ’ [q.v. ). 

TUMOURS (O'bzV), 1 S. 56 9 12 64/ n 17 RV, AV 
Emerods (q.v.). 

TUNIC occurs only in Dan. 321 for the Aram. 

(see Breeches, 2), and in Jn. 19 23 RV«"g for x i ™v, 
(EV ‘coat’); but ‘tunic’ admirably suits the Ileb. 
kuttoneth , nma, from which, indeed, the Lat. tunica 
has possibly arisen by metathesis through the medium 
of the Greek x iT ^ v ( C P Phoenicia, § 7). 

The Hebrew kuttoneth (of uncertain derivation ; but 
cp probably Ass. kitinne, linen, cloth ; see Zehnpfund, 

1 Ordinary Be * tr ' ^ ss - 1 532), commonly rendered 
tunic. ^ ‘ coat »’ was a short, sleeveless garment 

worn next the body and held together 
by a girdle of linen, leather, etc. (Girdle, 2). As 
a garment for females it was doubtless longer, and 
appears to have answered to the simlah worn by men 
(in Cant. 53 it is put off at night-time); see Mantle. 
The kuttoneth has evidently been derived in the first 
instance from the Girdle (t), and in Gen. 321 is a 
simple covering made of skins. In later times it was 
made of wool or flax, but would naturally vary in 
fineness according to the wearer’s taste and means. 
Besides being a priestly garment (see below, § 2), the 
kuttoneth is worn also by men of distinction as an 
official ‘ robe’ (Is. 22 21 EV). A distinctive garment of 
this nature is implied in Joseph’s kbthoneth passim , 
D'D 3 jura (Gen. 37323 32), which, as we learn from a 
gloss in 2 S. 13 18, was worn also by the maiden 
daughters of a king. It appears to have been a long 
garment with sleeves (cp RV ,n «- Gen. l.c .),— thus re¬ 
sembling the Ionian x LT ^ v — and was perhaps of 
Canaanite origin. 1 It is difficult to determine from the 
monuments whether an inner garment or tunic was 
worn as well as the outer robe or mantle. On the 
whole, everything points to a very general simplicity in 
matters of dress. See further Mantle, § 1. 

Other varieties of the tunic were adopted by the Jews 
in the Roman period (Dress, § 4 end), among them 
the hdluk (pi^n), an under-robe reaching to the heels. 
It was commonly made of wool ; but linen and even 
papyrus was used. 

The Greek x iT & v 2 (in NT ‘coat,’ Mi. 10 10 Acts939 
etc. ; ‘ garments,’ Jude 23), like kuttoneth, is applied to 
an under-garment and thus distinguished itself from 
ifidnou, the richer outer garment (see Mantle). This 
forms the point of the Logion in Mt. 540; it is other¬ 
wise in Lk. 629, where the transposition (x iT - ‘coat’ 
following ifjLaT. ‘cloke’) indicates the order in which 
the garments would be torn off. In its appearance the 
Xiru)v was sometimes a short woollen shirt without 
sleeves (Dorian), and sometimes a long linen tunic 
reaching to the feet (Ionian); see Diet. Class. Ant., 
s.v. ‘Tunica’. 

The kuttoneth was worn by all priests (Ex. 298 40 14 
Lev. 813 IO5). 3 It was made of fine linen and is de- 

2 Priestlv scri ^ e( ^ by Josephus (Ant. iii. 7 2) as a fine 
tunic ^ li nen vestment 5 nr\i)s (nvdbvos j 3 v<r<rh'ri$ 

called xetfoyueVT?, from x^ ov ‘ linen. ’ It 

1 Sleeves appear to he referred to also in Is. 52 10 Ezek. 4 7. 
Joseph’s ‘coat of many colours' (‘pieces’ mg.) is highly im¬ 
probable and must be given up, although with regret, gg seems 
to mean (as in Aram.), palm (of hand) or sole (of foot); so © 
(in Sam.) \iTuiV xapTrwrtk [BA, Aq.], x* acrrp<ryaAa>TC>s [L], 
X- \eipiS(o to? [Sym.]. See also Nestle, ZNTW 1902, p. 169, who 
suggests lhe meaning ‘seamless coat,’ and points to the parallel 
with Jn. 19 23. 

- In © it regularly renders 713712 , but also 132 (thrice), and 
(once each) ID (see Dress), and W’E (Mantle, § 2 [6]). 

3 Plur. of all the priestly garments, Ezra 2 69 Neh. 7 70 72 EV 
1 garments’; cp xitHjvcs Mk. 14 63 EV ‘clothes.’ 
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reached down to the feet (Todrfprj s) and fitted close to the 
body, and had sleeves which were tied fast to the arms. 
The garment was girt to the breast by a girdle (cp 
Girdle, 5), and had a narrow aperture about the neck. 
Josephus adds, moreover, that it was called p.a<j<jafia.vy)s 
(var. massabaznn , etc.). The high priest’s kuiionelh 1 was, 
according to Josephus {Ant. iii. 74), the same as that of 
the rest of the priests; but the name given to it in Ex. 284, 
kiihoneth tasbes rurm. 1 broidered coat,’ RV ‘ coat 

of chequer work'), shows that some particular kind of 
tunic is meant. 

Unfortunately the exact signification of purn is uncertain. 
It is to be connected doubtless with the niSUC'D of Ex. 27 u etc. 
on the one hand, and probably with the massabazan ( = p3C’D) 
of Josephus (/.c.), on the other. The root-meaning of p^^is sup¬ 
posed to convey the idea of intertwining (cp Dr. on 2 S. I9), in 
which case the jmilC’D would be some kind of filigree-work for 
jewels (see Ouches, and cp Embroidery, § 3), whilst the priestly 
garment might well represent some woven garment, not 
necessarily seamless, 2 but ornamented and adorned with various 
patterns. The Targ. on Ex. *284 renders xsCTp —that is, 

perhaps, a garment woven into patterns, but this is not certain. 
In Assyrian ram dsn seems to mean ‘.set with jewels’ (see Del. 
I/ll ’Jy 624 b). tpBAL read x iT - xoo-u^.jSujTot', 3 which suggests a 
tasseled or fringed garment. Cp Fringes. 

I. A. — S. A. C. 

TURBAN. Instead of restricting ourselves to the 
voluminous cloth-wrapper with which the word turban 

v ... is associated, it will 1x3 convenient under 
. Vane ie 3 . t ^j s heading to deal generally with head- 
coverings of all kinds. A head-covering is not an 
indispensable protection, like the Girdle (t/.v.) for 
instance. It does not appear to have been worn in 
Europe in the earliest times, and the monuments of 
Egypt and Babylonia clearly prove that even in those 
countries, too, it was not in habitual use. Not un- 
frequently, a narrow fillet encircles the head and binds 
the hair close. This custom is widespread among both 
sexes, and is frequently met with in Assyria and adjacent 
countries. Shishak’s Hebrew prisoner at Karnak is 
thus depicted. Naturally this fillet varied in material 
and ornamentation, and a good example of the elaborate 
nature of an Assyrian fillet is seen in Perrot-Chipiez 
(Art in Chalet ., etc., 1 105); cp Crown, Diadem. 
Some covering like the modern keffiveh must, how¬ 
ever, have been in use among the Hebrews. The 
kcjfiyeh is a square or oblong piece of wool or silk, 
folded triangularly and tied by a cord, 'agdl, which 
protects not only the head, but also the neck, cheeks, 
and throat. Coverings more or less approximating 
to this are seen in monuments from Assyria (op. cit. 
2129, fig. 62 ; cp WMM As. it. Eur. 139), and were 
worn in Palestine (As. it. Eur. 294 f). The turban 
proper was perhaps a later introduction among the 
Hebrews, although a certain variety of it seems vo have 
been worn at an early time by the nomad inhabitants 
of the Sinaitic peninsula (As. u. Eur. 138 f.). 

A specifically feminine attire, confined (it would seem) to 
Palestine, is the long garment worn by the women of Lachish. 
It covers the head, with the exception of the face, and descends 
over the hack to the feet, thus bearing a general resemblance to 
the classical Jlammeum . 

A covering of the nature of the turban is no doubt 
implied in the post-exilic term sdnJph , rps (\ to wind 

TT 0 >vro— ]n ~ coli - C P Is - 22 18), which was worn by 
die noble of both sexes (Job* 29 14 ‘ diadem,’ 
‘turban,’ Is. 323 ‘hoods,’ RV 
‘turbans,’ cp Is. (> 2 3 ‘diadem,’ and Ecclus. 476 c of 
David [ 5 tct 5 ??^a]), and even by priests (Zech. 3 s iddapis 

1 For the ‘tu. ics (rmnD mentioned between the ‘breeches’ 
and ‘ robe ’ in Ecclus. 45 8 c, the sing, should doubtless be read 
with ©BRA rroSrjpr]<;. 

2 The rnc'll, we know, was seamless; cp Mantle, § 2 [7]. 
The meaning of “Pirn "1:3 (Ex. 3110, etc.), too, is obscure ; 
cp col. 1137, n. 1, and see Baentsch, ad loc . 

3 Cp Kocrvixfioi [AFL ; -wroi, B] for the verb Ex. 2839 

(treated as a plu. constr.), and for the D'D '317 of Is. 3 18 (see 
Caul, and Necklace, 2 n.). 


‘ mitre,’ RV m «* ‘ turban,’ ‘ diadem ’).* A similar allusion 
is found in Ezek. 1610 (ckra ijtrsnto, RV m ff- ‘I bound 
thee with a tire of fine linen,’ cp Orelli, Co., etc.). 2 
The hdbdlim (D'^nn, axoivta, EV ‘ ropes ’) of iK. 20 31 
sometimes taken to represent a primitive substitute for 
a fillet for the hair (so Nowack, HA 1 125, Benzinger, 
HA 104), may be taken otherwise to express the sub¬ 
missiveness of the men referred to. Ahab might drag 
them away as captives, and they would not resist. 3 
This agrees with the mention of sackcloth girt around 
their loins, as a sign of humiliation. Of the particular 
form of the \ipher , of 1 K. 2O38 41 f RV (■ head- 

band’) we are ignorant; the context, however, shows 
that the wearer could cover his face with it, in which 
case it may have resembled the keffiyeh (cp Ass. aparu , 
apru , covering, head-gear). 4 

A head-dress of some elaborate nature and of Baby¬ 
lonian origin is alluded to in Ezek. 23 15 *nnp 

nn , p\'03 (EV ‘exceeding in dyed attire’ RV m 2 * ‘dyed 
turbans’). According to Delitzsch (Baer, Ezek. p. xii.), 
tibulim = Ass. tublic, ‘turban,’ but the word does not 
seem to be substantiated. 5 Another head-dress more 
ornate than the ordinary turban is the pier (ins), which 
may have tapered to a point. It is worn by people of 
distinction, male (Ezek. 24 17 23, EV ‘tire’) and female 
(Is. 320 AV ‘bonnet,’ RV ‘head-tire’), by priests (Ex. 
3928 Ezek. 44 18, AV ‘bonnet,’ RV • tire’), and by the 
bridegroom (Is. 61 3 10), see Chaplet. 

It is not unlikely that we may find in the pier the 
well-known conical head-gear worn by warriors, kings 
and gods of Assyria, Babylonia, and of the Hittites ? 6 
At all events it is exceedingly probable that this particular 
covering is the kind alluded to in the karbild , nNitd, of 
Dan. 321 (AV ‘hat ’ 7 mg. ‘turban,’ RV ‘mantle’) 
which, from its shape, signifies in later Jewish-Aramaic 
and Syriac ‘ cock’s comb.’ The Gr. Ven. correctly 
renders by Kvpftcurta, which is actually likened to a 
cock’s comb in Arist. Av. 487. The RV rendering 
‘ mantle ’ relies too much upon the doubtful S 2 "i 32 of 
1 Ch. 15 27. 8 In the same passage (Dan. 321) ‘ turban ’ 

1 With sanlph , cp the high priest’s misnepheth (Mitre, 
§ 1 [2]), anil ci col. 3157, nn. 2 and 3. In Job 29 14 (above) the 
sanlph and me' , are emblems of justice, and possibly typify 
the high priest. 

2 For Tis use of “Hfl cp Ex. 29 9 Lev. S 13, and perhaps Ass. 
hibsn , nead-band {licitr. z. Ass. 1 499 525 f.). 

Cp the representations on the Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments where captives are dragged away by ropes round 
tneir necks. 

4 See Barth, Etymolog. Stud. 19. The Ass. parallel (Del. 
Prol. 54) greatly increases the probability that 32N, in spile of 
the ease of corruption in more than one way, is the correct 
reading. The vocalisation, however, is uncertain. The Ass. 
root aparu , ‘ to cover, clothe,’ permits us to assume that the 
garment was a mantle which could be drawn over the head (see 
further, note on “INS, below). Targ. J. N 1 S >!3 ‘cloak’ (cp Syr. 

cx Nw may come from a different root or 

perhaps = in MH to plait, weave -^AdT). 

5 ‘Turban’ is traced back to Ar., Pers., and Hind, dulband; 
it is the same word as ‘ tulip,’ leal, tulipano (prop, a turban-like 
flower). With this cp the similes used by Josephus in his 
description of the high priest’s mitre (col. 3156, § 2). If tublu 
can be proved (it is not cited by Del. HWB , or Muss-Arnolt), 
the resemblance between the two becomes significant. 

6 [It is difficult not to conjecture that -\x2 is really the Ass. 
apru , which (cp Jensen, Kosmol. 105, n. 2) is a synonym of agn 
the royal cap (not crown). See Creation-Epic 7 11, ‘Let him 
make the apniti , or royal caps, to shine.’ This view makes it 
still easier to accept the theory that in 1 K. 20 38 41 is the 
Ass. word referred to. For -jsx will then no longer be isolated. 
—t.k.c.] See Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chald ., etc. 1 106; Art 
in Jud. 2 27 145, etc., and for the view that as;u is a crown or 
tiara. Hommel, Siidarab.Altert. 37 (Munich, 1899). 

7 From this rendering Fox deduced the well-known Quaker 
doctrine prohibiting the removal of the hat even in the presence 
of royalty (Bevan, Dan. 84). 

8 A head-covering of this kind may have developed into the 
Roman pi/ens which, it has been suggested, was first introduced 
through the medium of Carthage (O. Schrader, Realcncy. d. 
Indog;crm. Altert. 455). 
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TURPENTINE TREE 


TYRE 


occurs in the RV m 2- for iraa (AV ‘hosen,’ RV ‘tunic’). 
This rendering, implying an identification with Wtcktos, 
4 broad-brimmed hat,’ is extremely improbable; see 
Breeches, 2. 1 

For the sake of completeness it may be useful to note (a) the 
primitive straw hat worn by Sinaitic Bedouins (see WMM As. 
u. Eur. 295), (b) the characteristic Hittite head-gear, curiously 
resembling, in its outline, the modern silk hat. Without the 
brim the Hittite hat resembles the elaborate crown of Marduk- 
idin-ahi (see Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chald ., etc., 2 fig. 43), a 
variety, which, surmounted by a knob, recurs in several forms 
in representations of Assyrian monarchs (see of>. cit. 1 fig. 22). 
Finally ( c ) reference may be made to the use of feathers in head 
coverings. The Ethiopians of Tirhakah, as represented upon 
slabs in the British Museum, wear a feather in front, which is 
held in position with a. ribbon or band, and Asur-hani-pal’s 
Arabians are adorned with a peculiar feathered crown which 
recurs in one shape or another, not only in S. Arabia (Hommel, 
Sildarab.Altert. d. listener Hof museums, 32 Jf .; Munich, 
1899), but also in Ararat (Brit. Mus.), and Lycia, and other 
regions of Western Asia Minor (W. M. Muller, As. u. Rur. 

364/)• 

See Cap, Chaplet, Crown, Diadem, Helmet, and, for the 
priestly head-dresses, Mitre. I. a.—S. A. C. 

TURPENTINE TREE (T 6 p€AAiN 0 oc [B]), Ecclus. 
24 16 AV, RV Terebinth ( q.v.). 

TURRETS Cant. 44 RV m £-, EV Armoury 

(q.v.). 

TURTLE (T)fl) Cant. 2i 2 ), TURTLE DOVE. See 

Dove. 

TUTOR (eniTpOTTOc). Gal. 42, RV ‘guardian’ ; in 
Ml. 208 Lk. S3I' EV ‘steward.’ See Steward. 

TYCHICUS (tyxikoc [Ti. WH]), one of the com¬ 
panions of Paul, was * of Asia' (Acts204) and seems to 
have joined the apostle at some point on his ‘ third ’ 
missionary journey, preceded him from Greece to Troas, 
and accompanied him thence, it would appear, to 
Jerusalem (Acts 20 s). He is mentioned in Eph. 621 
and Col. 47 as the ' beloved brother and faithful minister 
and fellow-servant in the Lord ’ who was the bearer of 
the epistles to the Ephesians and to the Colossians to 
their respective destinations. 2 Tim. 4 12 represents 
him as having been sent by the apostle from Rome to 
Ephesus, and in Tit. 3 12 the apostle proposes to send 
either Tvchicus or Artemas to Titus in Crete. 

In the lists of the ‘seventy’ in Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo* 
Hippolytus he is twice enumerated—once as bishop of Coio- 
phonia and once as bishop of Chalcedon. In the work of the 
Pseudo* Epiphnnius on the twelve apostles he is represented as a 
disciple and attendant of the apostle Andrew, b/ whom he is 
appointed bishop of Chalcedon. 

TYRANNUS, THE SCHOOL OF, the place where 
Paul, after his separation with his disciples from the 
synagogue at Ephesus, reasoned daily (ActslOp: kcl6 * 
Tj/itpav diaXtyoiievos tv rfj axo\rj Tvpdvvov [Ti. WH]). 
There is nothing to indicate who this Tyrannus was— 
whether himself a rhetorician or philosopher, or merely 
the hirer of the premises. D, Syr., p. marg. (see 
Acts, § 17) has the reading T. tlvos, airo & pas ir^mrTrjs 
eus deK&TTjs. Cp Ephesus, $ 4. 

TYRE (IV, T1V, Typoc. Ass. Surru, Egypt. Dara 
[As. u. Eur. 185]), the most famous of Phoenician cities. 
1 Two Tvres • For its histo, T. see Phoenicia; cp 

references * Nebuchadrezzar. Though never 
in the possession of the Israelites, 'Pyre 
is mentioned in the delimitation of the territory of 
Asher, in Josh. 11)29, as the ‘fenced city of Tyre’ 
("linsziD Tjtriy), or perhaps rather (following 0 1J , Zoos 
Trrjyrjs, py—iy) ‘[the fountain of] the fortress of Tyre,’ 
the landmark referred to being the fountain, not the 
city, 2 and also in the geographical sketch of the 

1 Tiapa, tiara (Theod., © Vg.) and the corresponding readings 
of Pesh. and Ar. seem to refer properly to nStid and not to 
Ef '523 » see S. A. Cook, Jotirn. Phil. 310^ (1899), followed 
by Marti, KHC, Daniel , 23 (1901). 

2 It is very possible, however, that the description in ?n>. 25- 
30 is based upon a list of places in the Negeb (cp Shihor- 
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operations of Joab at the census, 2 S. 24 7 ( 0 nA nax a P> 
(£5 ftocrbppav Tupou), where, however, the mention of 
Tyre as on the mainland must be due either to a late 
hand or to corruption of the text. 1 From the present 
text of the OT it would appear that Tyre and Israel 
had close relations in the time of Solomon (1 K. 
5 7 9 ; but see Solomon) ; it is also mentioned in the 
times of Zerubbabel and Xehcniiah (Ezra 37 [ 0 B cruptiv 
= men of Tyre] Neh. 13 r 6 om.]). A prophecy 

on Tyre finds a place in the Book of Isaiah (Is. 23 ); and 
another in that of Amos (Am. 19/); and three times in 
our Psalter glances are taken at 'lyre (Ts. 45x2 [13] 83 7 
[ 8 ] 87 4)* Unfortunately in all these prophetic and poetic 
passages— not excepting Is. 23 and also in Joel 3 [ 4 R 
Zech. 92/., the reading ‘Tyre’ is open to doubt (cp 
Mizraim, §2^, Sidon, § 3). Where 'Pyre is certainly 
referred to (i.e., in Josh., and Kzra-Xeh., and in Ezek. 
26 - 28 , as redacted by the editor?), it is the island-city 
that is meant. So also in 2 Macc. 4 iSf. Mk. 38 Mt. 
II21/. (Lk. 1013/i) Mk. 724 (Mt. I021) 31 Acts 1220, 
passages of great interest, but not to be dealt with in a 
geographical article. 2 Palartvrus had an ancient name 
of its own, which Prasek has detected in the name Usu ; 
possibly the Israelites may have known it as Hos or 
Hosah (see Hos ah). This city appears to have been 
ruined by the cruel Asur-bani-pal ; all the buildings 
that remained were demolished by Alexander, when 
about to construct the mole by which he was enabled to 
reach the island city. t. k. c. 

The modern Tyre (Sur) lies at the N\V. end of the 
former island, which is now, owing to the widening of 
2 Later Alexander’s mole by deposits of sand, 

notices and f onnected l ! ,e 

present state. ton *“ f la, ,’ d * broad - . , 1 

greatest length of the ancient island, 

from N. to S., is about § m., and its area about 
142 acres —a small surface for so important a town. 
The researches of Renan seem to have completely 
refuted the once popular idea that a great part of the 
original island has disappeared by natural convulsions, 
though ne believes that the remains of a line of sub¬ 
merged wall at the S. end indicate that about 15 acres 
more were once reclaimed from the sea and have been 
again lost. Confined to this narrow site—on which, 
moreover, place was found for the great temple of 
Melkarth with its courts, and for all the necessities of a 
vast trade, for docks and warehouses, and for the great 
purple factories (see Purple) which in the Roman time 
were the chief source of wealth and made the town an 
unpleasant place of residence (Strabo, 16 2 23 ; Pliny, 076) 
—Tyre was very closely built ; Strabo tells us that the 
many-storied houses were loftier than those of Rome. 
In the Roman period the population overflowed its 
bounds and occupied a strip of the opposite mainland, 
including the ancient Palartvrus. Pliny gives to the 
whole city,, continental and insular, a compass of 19 
R. m.; but this account must be received with caution. 
In Strabo's time the island was still the city, and 
Palretyrus on the mainland was 30 stadia off, whilst 
modern research indicates an extensive line of suburbs 
rather than one mainland city that can be definitely 
identified with Palretyrus. The topography of Tyre is 
still obscure owing to the paucity of Phoenician remains. 
T'he present harbour is certainly the Sidonian port, 


libnath), and that is a corruption of "fllTD (cp following 

note). 

1 It. is. probable (see Tahtim -nonsm) that the present 
narrative in 2 S. 24 is an expansion of an earlier narrative, which 
represented the census of David as limited to the fighting men 
of Missur and Jerah ineel, regions which David had recently 
brought under his sway (2 S. 8 2, and cp Moaii, § 14). 

is a corruption of — i.e., probably, the capital of Missur (cp 
INIizraim, § 2b). 

2 On 2 Macc., l.c., see Hercules, Jason, 2, and on the con¬ 
nection of Jesus with the ‘ borders of Tyre,’ see Keim. Gesch. 
Jesu von Nazara , 2 534^ 
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TYRE 


UNICORN 


though it is not so large as it once was ; the other 
ancient harbour (the Egyptian port) has disappeared, 
and is supposed by Kenan to have lain on the other 
side of the island, and to be now absorbed in the 
isthmus. The most important ruins are those of the 
cathedral, with its magnificent monolith columns of 
rose-coloured granite, now prostrate. 

The water supply of ancient Tyre came from the powerful 
springs of Ras el-'Ain on the mainland (perhaps the 1 fountain ’ 
of Josh. 19 29—see §1), one hour S. of the city, where there 
are still remarkable reservoirs, in connection with which curious 
survivals of Adonis worship have been observed by Volney and 
other travellers. Tyre was still an important city and almost 


impregnable fortress under the Arab empire. From 1124 to 
1291 it was a stronghold of the crusaders, and Saladin himself 
besieged it in vain. After the fall of Acre the Christians deserted 
the place, which was then destroyed by the Moslems. The 
present town has arisen since the Metawila occupied the district 
tn 1766. 

See Pietschmann, Gesch. der Phdnicier, 61-72 (1889); F. 
Jeremias, Tyrus bis zur Zeit Nebukadnesars (1891); PraSek, 
Forschungen zur Gesch. des A!terthums } 221-39 (1898); 
Winckler, ‘Assyrien u. Tyrus seit Tiglath-pileser 111 . ' AOF 
‘ Lbsff - T. K. C., § 1 ; W.R.S., § 2. 

TYRE. LADDER OF (kAimnkoc Typoy, i Macc. 

II59) ; see Ladder of Tyre. 


U 


UCAL (TOX), Prov. 30 1. See Itiiiel and Ucal. 

UEL (^N-1N, § 39 ) one of the b’ne Bam {q.v. ) ; 
Ezral034 (ovr \A [BabA], 6 v. [lUvid.^], uotjA [L]). In 1 Esd. 934 
the name appears as JuEE (lovva [BA], iovtjA [L]), cp 01/rjA [BJ, 
iovtjA [A], iu>r}A [L] in v. 35. 

UKNAZ (T;p- 1 ), I Ch. 4 is, AV m *, AV ‘even Kenaz,’ 
RV ' and Kenaz ’ {q.v.). 0 does not represent 

ULAI ; in Dan. 826 [87J ; Syr. of 0 

oyAAM, Theod. fBAQF] joy oyB<\A ; in v. 16 0 
oyA<M, but with coAai superscr. 87 a ; Theod. as in v. 
2), mentioned in Dan. 8 2 as a river near * Shushan the 
palace (?),’ in Elam ; cp v. 16 ‘between [the banks of?] 
Ulai.’ Presumably the (tiar) U-la-a of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, described as ‘ a river whose banks arc good ' 
(for a battle-field). The word for ‘river’ in Dan. 82 
(^TiR, 1 * ubal), which in vv. 2 16 'Theod. (BAQP) gives 
instead of ‘ Ulni,’ occurs nowhere else, and is commonly 
viewed as a parallel form to Vnr, yubal (see Ko., 
Ixhrgeb. 2 88 460), Jer. 1/8 (EV ‘river’; 0 Ik fiat 
4 moisture ’), though 0 gives the Aramaic sense of ‘gate’ 
(7T/)6 s tt) TrvXrf AiXafi). So in Dan. 83 Theod. [BAQP] 
has ovjiaX where 0 87 has 7r vXrjs. In Judith 16 "be 
Syriac has ‘ l T lai,' where the Greek has ‘ Hydaspes 
(q.v.) \ can ‘Hydaspes’ be an error for ‘ Choaspcs ’ ? 
At any rate, Herodotus (1 188 ; 649 52), followed by 

Strabo (I5728), places Susa on the Choaspcs ; but Pliny 
(6135) makes the Eulreus the river which flows by that 
capital. According to Xdldeke, though it is possible 
that Susa in the days of its glory may have stretched 
from the Eulivus to the Choaspcs (if wc assume these 
rivers to be different), it is more probable that the two 
names represent the same river. Frd. Delitzsch, how¬ 
ever, infers confidently from the cuneiform evidence 
that the Kill reus is not the Choaspes (the Ass. Uknft 
= mod. Kercha), but the Kanin, which is the Pasitigris 
(i.e., Lesser 'Tigris), lip which sailed Xcarchus and 
the Macedonian fleet to join Alexander. In all this, 
however, the uncertainty of the original text of Daniel 
and of Judith must be remembered. [On the reading 
‘ Ulai,’ see Shushan, and cp Crit. Bib. The question 
of an underlying text in which the geography was 
different must here be reserved.] 

Cp Ndldeke, ‘Ulai,’ Bib. Lex. 5 576 /. ; Del. Paradies , 177 
19 i ff., 329 ; Loftus, Chaldcea and Susiana, 423 jf. 

ULAM (D^IN; oyAAM [BAL]). 1. A Machirite 

name; 1 Ch. 7 16 17 (ijAa/z [L]). Ulam’s brother is called 
Rekem. Both names mean the same thing—viz., Jerahmeel. 
Cp Rekem, and for ‘ Ulam’ cp Elam = Jerahmeel in Ezra 2 7 31, 
and probably Is. 21 2 Jer. 4934 ff. 

2. Ancestor (in a genealogy of Benjamin [q. 7 >., § 9 ii. 01 ) of the 
B’ne Ulam [i.e., Jerahmeel] who were distinguished for their 
archery; 1 Ch. S 39^ (aiAa/m, atAei/x [B]). See J(?R 11 no 1 12 f., 
§!} 9 and 12, and for Jerahmeelite archers, Jer. 4935, ‘ Behold, 1 


1 According to Jensen however ^i,y is a loan-word from 

Ass. ubbal ‘ carries down ’ ; cp the phrase in the Ass. inscrip¬ 
tions, ‘ which (i.e., the Ulai) carries down [ubbalu] its full waters 

to the sea/ Ges. Lex. ( 13 ), s.v. 


will break the bow of Elam [Jerahmeel], the chief [source] of 
their strength .’ 1 t. K. C. 

ULLA(xk’; cp Palm, tibv [fern.] and Sin. 'hi'; toA (k 
[BA]), an Asherite whose sons are named in 1 Ch. 739. 
Possibly therefore he is to be identified with one or other 
of the preceding Asherites— e.g ., Shual (^yir). v. 36, or 
Ara (kir), v. 38. 0 L , however, omits the names of 
Ulla and Ara, and makes Hanniel and Kizia sons of 
Ithran. See Asher, § 4, ii. and note. 

UMMAH (il?pr), one of a group of place-names in 
Josh. 1929 (end), 30, which, since they produce great 
stylistic awkwardness, may have been introduced from 
Judg. 1 31 (Steuernagel). It is usual to emend ncy (MT 
Ummah) into lay (MT in Judg. l.c. ‘Acco’). See 
Ptolemais. Geographically this can be made plaus¬ 
ible (see Moore, Judg. 51) ; but whether it can be said to 
be favoured by a study of the variations of the MSS of 
0, is at any rate doubtful. 

There is a sirong probability that parts of the geographical 
survey in Josh, have been based upon earlier texts which referred 
to the Negeb, where accordingly we may have to suppose that 
the clans or tribes of Israel originally dwelt. Also that ,-£y, 
pey “ (Pesh.), py (Ml' in Judg.), and ap\u>0, oooccu, a/cjcwp, and 
aK/cw 0 , all ultimately come from (Jerahmeel). Notice 

that the valley of Achor (nry) in Josh. 7 24-26 is near ‘Jericho* 
— i.e., Jerahmeel (Kadesh ?; see Jericho. §4). IIow the final 
editor of Josh. 19 24-31 read the name given in MT as Ummah, 
m^y be left uncertain. The passage has but a doubtful 
geographical value. 

As to the Versions, Pesh. and 2 Heb. MSS (de Rossi) read 
pay. Of llw Gk. MSS, B has ap\w 0 (i.e., a\u>p, modified by 
pow0?). A group of MSS which as a rule agree with B (16 52 
53 57 77 85 131 144 236 237) read cuckw ; another group (44 74 76 
84 134) axKitip, and the related MSS 54 75 co<[k]uj 0 ; A and V 
(Holmes and Parsons, 111 XI) and related cursives with L, 
Com pi., Aid. and Syro-hex., in which the names are generally 
corrected after the Hebrew, ap.ua. See conspectus in Hollen- 
berg (ZA PIP, lioo/J). T. K. C. 

UMPIRE (ITDto), Job 9 33 EV m &-, EV Daysman. 
See Mediator. 

UNCLEAN. See Clean and Unclean. 

UNCTION (xpicma). i Jn. 2 2 o; RV Anointing. 

UNICORN (DXV also D'T [Job 39 g/]. l2\nH [Ps. 
92 n], cp plur. D'pl [Ps.222iJ; A\ONOK€pCOC *» 4 

1 Originally Jer. 46-51 appears to have referred to the peoples 
on the S. and SE. of Palestine. Owing partly to confusions of 
geographical names, the original prophecies have been filled up 
and expanded so as to appear to have a wider scope. This is a 
highly probable, though a new, result. See Prophet, § 45. 

- Cp Jer. 21 13 47 5 where pjjyn and epey both probably come 
from ^KEnY (see Crit. Bib.). 

3 The Nab. pr. n. janCC/N, 2 316) may possibly be connected 
with CRN 

4 With regard to the rendering of it should be noticed 
that a belief in the existence of a one-horned animal goes back 
to Aristotle (Part. An. 363), who mentions as such ihe oryx, 
and the Indian ass. Later accounts such as that of TElian 
(A r at. An. 16 20) are largely influenced by the accounts of the 
rhinoceros; cp Houghton in Ann. and Mag. 0/ JVat. Hist., 
Nov. 1862, and art. ‘ Unicorn * in Ency. Brit A®) 
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UNKNOWN GOD, 

Rhinoceros tinicornis), a much-debated and somewhat 
\mhappy rendering of the AV, 1 occurs some nine times 
in the OT, where it regularly gives place in RV to '■ 
WlLD-OX (mg. OX- ANTELOPE, Cp Nil. 23 22 etc.). It 
appears as a wild untamable animal, the most unlikely 
of all to submit to the plough (Job 399-12}, of great 
strength (Ps. 2221, parallel to ary eh ‘lion’), and 

agility (ib. 296 , parallel to '$gel, ‘calf’), whose horns 
were lofty and a symbol of power and might (Nu. 1 
2322 2 248 Dt. 33i7 cp Ps. 92 n [on which see Che., 
/ > j.( 21 ]). From Is. 347 (ot adpol AV m £* ‘ Rhinoceros') it 
was apparently used also in sacrifices. The Heb. re'em 
is the same as the Ass. rimu , 3 which is a strong-horned, 
fierce-looking wild bull depicted with shoulders fully- 
arched, images of which were often placed at the 
entrances of Assyrian palaces. 4 Among the Assyrians 
it was often employed in metaphors of strength, and at 
times occurs in parallelism with pirn, elephant. Hence 
it is not improbable that the animal referred to is 
the Aurochs, the Urns of Julius Caesar (Z?G 6 28), 
who mentions it as existing in the forests of Central 
Europe, and the Bos primigenius of naturalists. Its 
teeth were found by Tristram in Lebanon, in the valley 
of the Nabr-el-Kalb, which is just in the neighbourhood 
where Tiglath-pileser 1 . (1120-1100 B.C.) claimed to 
have killed the rimu. The Aurochs was of great size 
and, to judge by records, of great ferocity ; it was 
hunted and killed by prehistoric man, as skulls which 
are occasionally found pierced with flint instruments 
testify. It probably lingered in remote parts of Europe 
till the middle ages, and it is believed to have been the i 
ancestor of the domesticated breeds of cattle. Probably 1 
its least altered descendants are the wild herds of 
certain English parks such as Chillinghain, though 
these have certainly fallen off in size, in which they 
compare unfavourably with fossil remains of the B. 
primigenius . 5 See Fr. Del. Heb. Lang. 6 ff . ; Schr. 

KAT , 256 ; Hommel, Siiugethiere , 227. 

A similar animal is the ‘ wild cow ’ or wadiha which, according 
to Doughty (Ar. Des. 1 328), may probably be the CNT Though 
of no great size it has dangerous horns measuring sometimes 23 
inches (cp illustration op. cit. 327), with which when maddened 
with wounds it will inflict fatal injuries. The animal goes in j 
herds of three to five, and only the keenest hunter can hope to 
catch one. 

The literary history of the unicorn in classical and medkeval ! 
ages has been treated by C. Cohn, Gesc/i . d. Einhorns (Berlin, j 
1896-7). A. E. S.—S. A. C. I 

UNKNOWN GOD, ALTAR TO THE UpNCOCTo) 
060 ) [Ti. WH] ; AV, RV m ^- ‘to the Unknown God’ 
RV ‘ to an Unknown God ' Acts 17 23). it is of little l 
moment which rendering we adopt ; difference in ‘ 

1 In Dt. 33 17 the horns of the unicorn are spoken of, and to 
evade the difficulty AV has to render the sing. Din by the plural, j 

2 By Dip nhsyin, Nu. l.c., RV ‘strength of the wild-ox,’ we 
should rather understand the reference to he to the animal’s horns 
(so RVmg.). msyirij Ik- ‘eminences,’ from — y2\ cp Ar. 
yafa\ a hill, and yafa'a , to ascend. [For a conjecture, see 
Crit. Bib.] 

3 According to its ideogram, a ‘ mountain-ox,’ cp Del., Enist. J 
Schr ift, 56. 

4 The old conventional representation of the unicorn is in¬ 
geniously explained by Haupt (‘ Psalms ’ SB AT, ET, 173). On 
the reliefs from the N. palace of Assur-bani-pal we see the 
king grasping a lion hy the ear and piercing his body with a I 
spear. Another represents an arrow fixed in the lion’s forehead. ' 
The existence of the unicorn seems to be derived from Persian 
sculptures at Persepolis and Susa, and these in turn were 
undoubtedly influenced by Assyro-Babylonian sculptures. The 
conception of the horn, according to Haupt, has accordingly arisen 
from the imagination of the Persian artist who combined the 
arrow and ear 1 

5 In Arabic the cognate rim is applied to the Antelope 

Leucoryx , a meek and graceful animal, an inhabitant of the 
deserts of Arahia and NE. Africa—the very opposite of the 
Ass. and Heb. Dip. When the older wild bull became extinct, 
the oryx from its size and general aspect was the natural legatee 
of its name (cp Che. on Is. 34 7). Cp the similar variation 
in the meanings of ibp and in Heb. and the cognate 

languages. 


ALTAR TO THE 

interpretation cannot be based upon a distinction 
between definite and indefinite article here, but must 
be del i\'ed from £17vuxjrtp alone. The word is trans¬ 
lated ‘unknown,’ or ‘unknowable.’ Whichever be 
accepted we must be careful to exclude all non-Athenian 
connotation. To suppose an allusion to the God of 
the Jews is clearly impossible, in spite of the fact that 
the epithet 4 wholly hidden ’ (ir&yKpiKpos) was applied to 
Yahwe by gentile writers (Just. Mart. Ad Gr. 38 ; 
Apol. 2 ro; Phil. Leg. 44). On the other band, it is 
equally unjustifiable to read into the inscription the 
signs of ‘ a want of something deeper and truer. ' 
Both notions would be anachronisms. Although we 
have no example of an inscription in the precise terms 
quoted in Paul’s speech, there is no difficulty in illus¬ 
trating and verifying the passage. Pausanias (i. 1 4), on 
his way from Phalerum to Athens, remarks the altars of 
4 gods called unknown, and of heroes ’ {ftiopol 8i OeCov re 
6vop.a£opdvwv ayviborwv Kal rjpdbwp). It would be 
most natural to take this to mean several altars, each 
with the inscription in the singular ; but it is difficult to 
do this in the face of what Pausanias says at Olympia, 
‘beside it is an altar of Unknown Gods’ (7rpds avr<p < 5 ’ 
iarlv ’ AyviborTuv 6e wv (Jupids, v. 14 8). Philostratus in his 
life of Apollonius (63) writes, ‘it is more prudent to 
speak well of all the gods, and especially at Athens, where 
are found also altars of unknown deities’ (aucppop/arepop 
to 7 repl iravTwv de&v eb \eyetv Kal ravra * Adrjvyaiv, ov 
Kal ayvuoTtov 8aip.bvuv ftwfJLol idpvvrai) ; where again 
it is impossible to say whether the altars bore 
the words ' Ay v out rots deois or ’Ayvoxrrip tfe<p. The 
significance of such altars is clear from Diog. Laert. 
1 no. Epimenides in his purification of Athens is 
said to have turned out some black and white sheep on 
the Areopagus, directing attendants to follow and 
watch them, and on the spot where the animals lay 
down altars were built r<£ TrpocrrjKovTi deep. This ex¬ 
pression cannot be translated, 4 the appropriate local 
deities ’ (Grote), indicating that in each instance the 
divinity was a recognised and familiar one : this is 
clear from the words which immediately follow ( 80 ev 
Zti Kal vvv Zcttlv eupeip Kara robs drjfjiovs tCjp ’ AOr)Pai<x)P 
(3u)fjt,obs avuvbfjLovs). The people on this and possibly 
on subsequent occasions knew not what divinity had 
been offended and required propitiation. In Rome in 
precisely the same way it often taxed the inventive 
powers of the College of Pontifices to say what god had 
sent prodigies. Sometimes they named him from the 
manifestation itself— e.g. , Aius Locutius, the Voice 
which forewarned the city of the approaching Gauls ; 
sometimes, being in doubt, they used the formula * sive 
dei sive dere’ (Aul. Gell. 238). It is on this principle that 
we find a woman imprecating curses on her rival and 
praying to the deities of the hot spring, ‘ uti vos aquae 
ferventes, sive vos Nimfas (Nymphas) sive alio quo 
nomine vultis appellari, uti vos earn interimatis’ {/ns. 
Urb. Rom. 141). In a well known passage of Horace 
we have 4 Matutine Pater, seu lane libentius audis ’ {Sat. 
ii. 6 20). In the passage quoted from Diog. it is possible, 
however, that by apiopi'i/iovs we should understand the 
altars to have been altogether without inscription. If so, 
we see that our examples fall into three classes, according 
to the degree of doubt in the worshipper’s mind. The 
altar may be left without inscription ; whether it is god 
or goddess that claims it cannot be guessed. Or again, 
it is inscribed ‘to the unknown god,’ in the singular 
or plural. In the third case the deity is known, but 
the votary is ignorant of the proper mode of address. 

We may mention, but only to dismiss it, the theory that in the 
case of Athens these altars dated from a time when writing was 
unknown and were subsequently inscribed when men no longer 
knew to what god they had been raised. We must reject also 
Jerome's statement (ad Tit. 1 12) that the inscription ran 4 to 
the gods of Asia and Europe, to unknown and strange gods ’; 
the whole point of the reference in the speech lies in its being 
an exact quotation. Jerome may indeed have seen such an 
inscription as he mentions ; but it was certainly not that alluded 
to in Acts. 
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If we take the far less probable rendering ' to the 
unknowable god,’ we must understand the words to 
refer to the mysteriousness of God. We may then 
compare the inscription on the Cr are of the Egyptian 
Isis—‘ 1 am, and was, and shall be ; no man hath 
lifted my veil’ (Pint. Dc Is. et Os.). Still better is the 
inscription on an altar of Mithra found at Ostia— 
‘signum indeprehensibilis Dei.' (For analogies, see 
Frazer, Pans. ^33.) W. J. w. 

UNLEAVENED BREAD (H-iD), Gen. 19 3, etc. 
See Bread, § 1, Leaven, § 2, and Passover, § 1 /. 15. 

UNNIf^P; perhaps shortened from [ = either 

the probable gentilic ‘ AnanI (so Che. ; cp Crit. Bib. 
on 1 Ch. 324 1518), or ‘ Yahw6 answers,’ § 52]). 

1. A Levitical door-keeper, a musician (1 Ch. 1518; eAicorjA 
[]>], iwrjA [r], art [A], avavia?[L] ; 7\ 20: (ovet [Hr], avavi,[Al, 
ararias [L]). Cp Ki. ‘ Chron.’ SBO T, ad loc. 

2. RV Unno, a bevite, temp. Nehemiah (Neh. 12 g Kt. uy*, 
om. Br*A, layai [Rca.mg.] [L]). In L tavai is a doublet of 
aveKpovovTO = Dftj,*. Omitting ‘And Bakbukiah ’ (as a gloss 
from Neh. 11 17), render, * And their brethren took up the strain 
(ranged) over against them.’ So GutheGJA’DT* [Heb.], ad loc .') ; 
cp Be.-Rys. ad loc A 

UPHAZ (TS- 1 N ) in the phrases ‘gold from Uphaz ’ 
and ‘gold of Uphaz' (TS-IND 2 % zahab me uphaz, 
Jer. IO9, TS- 1 X DJJ 3 , klihem 'uphaz, Dan. IO5) is an 
imaginary place-name. Both passages are corrupt, the 
former most probably, the latter certainly. Later 
scribes, who knew the rare phrase ?2lft 351, zahab 
muphaz (1 K. 10 18; see Gold, § r f/.] and n.), 
imagined this to mean ‘gold from Uphaz’ (72iRft 'b s. 
vie uphaz), and read this or (in Dan. 10 5) a phrase like 
this, in the indistinctly written text which they were 
copying. 

(«) The MT of Jer. IO9 is not well supported. Vg. has 
aurum dc (^phaz, hut 0 xpvator fjao<}>a£ [BAQ], \.pui<}>a<; I—, 
TIT3 3m : while Tg., Pesh., Syr.-Hex. (mg.), and Theod. pre¬ 
suppose T^iRft. Giesebr. (but not Co.) reasonably adopts 
this : cp pi 2 for p-13 Ezek. 1 14. (b) The phrase in Dan. 10 5 is 

rendered ep xpvcn’to w</>a£ by Theod. [BAQ]; 0 h ", however, 
instead of rendering it, translates what is really a corrupt form 
of two dittographed words from the line above, except that it 
appends to this 73, i.e. , it gives €p6e5v/u.eVos fiverenra <a 1 rqv 
6 (T<£vp Trepte^wcr/uiero? /3ucraiV<*> jcal ex petrov avrov <f >ojs (where 
<f)u>s is simply a Gnecised 72 I cp 4 >ag Cant. 5 11). 0’s Hebrew 

MS must therefore have had, not 721R CD3, hut 72 Vinftl 
The second word was indistinctly written, and was read by him 
"lDlfiftl. But we must not suppose that MT is really more 
correct. ‘Girded with gold of Uphaz’ (or, as 0’s text ran, 
‘with refined gold’) is not a natural expression. We should 
almost if not quite certainly correct 121R CH33 into 13 nftp?-> 
‘ with embroidery of gold.’ A magnificently embroidered girdle 
is what we expect to hear of; the correction is easy, self-evident. 
Probably 7*310 is an earlier reading than 7 sir ; 72 Vinft would 
resemble 721ft rift- It is also of course more plausible ; the con¬ 
text does not suggest the mention of a locality. It is worth 
noting that J. D. Michaelis explained 721ft 3,37 as72lRft 3HG also 
that in Cant. 5xi 0 read 721 CrG > Theod. 731R crt3 (Lag.). 
Cp Gold. T. K. C. 


UR OF THE CHALDEES, lit. Ur Kasdim (»X 
; [h] xoop<x 2 [too n] x^AAaioon [BXADEL] ; 
1 PrPvaTput C P Acts ' 4 ’ iK ^ s X a A5aiW ; Syr. ' ur 

* ♦ 7 V /^ 7 T/r 7 / 7 /T)nvi> mi Knt in 


theory. 


1 d e kaldayyd ; Ur Chaldceorum, but in Neh. 
( de) igne Chaldceorum , alluding to the 
Rabbinic explanation of ‘Ur’ as = fire, with which a 
singular Aggadic legend is connected ; see Jeunsh 
Encyclopcedia , I91, and cp Koran, Sur. 21), Gen. 11 28 31 
15 7. The place whence Abram set out on the journey 
to Canaan, also mentioned in Neh. 97 f- That Ur is the 


1 The following word c.VnNN if not a corruption for c.VinR 
‘ after them,’ may have been introduced to give a meaning to '3 
and the already corrupt ny. cm3 1 ? OmnK> as Be.-Rys. point 
out, is unnecessary here ; cp v. 24. 

2 [Probably 0 read j~ir for hr> rather x w P a * s a translitera¬ 

tion of hr confused (?) with *yiy.] 
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old Babylonian city of Uru (mod. Mukayyar, on the right 
bank of the Euphrates, about 40 m. SE. from Warka and 
about 135 m. SE. from Babylon) is altogether more likely 
than Rawlinson’s identification with Erech (?px), the 


mod. Warka} and is generally accepted ; even Dill- 
mann in 1892 (Gen.W, 214), after holding out long 
against the view, substantially adopted it. The chief 
opponent of the theory at present is Kittel [Hist. 1 181 ff .; 
and earlier, Theol. Stud, aus Wiirtt. Izx^ff.). The 
fact that there is no other known Ur in the territory of 
the Kasdim than the Babylonian Ur is a great difficulty 
in the way of rejecting the identification, especially since 
language • and literature point so decisively to close 
relationship between Hebrews and Babylonians. If it 
is difficult to reconcile with other statements of J or of P 
—who mentions Ur Kasdim (Gen. 11 31)—that only points 
more strongly to the strength of the tradition in favour 
of the Babylonian Ur. But in fact the difficulties are 
not so formidable as Kittel thinks, [and the compara¬ 
tive antiquity of the tradition is shown by Judith 56 
Jubilees 11 Acts 7 4. Cp Francis Brown, JBL, Dec. 
1887, pp. 46^ ; Del. Par. 226/. ; Budde, Urgeschichte, 
433 f; Schrader, NWB^K 1729 f ; and see references 
in Dillmann’s note on Gen. 11 28]. 

The greatness of the city of Uru in politics, religion, 
and commerce is well brought out by Hommel, GBA 

2 Orpqtapss 2t2 - 218 3 2 * 5‘3 2 9 <‘-P his Die semit. 

’ ,, „ p , Volkcr u. Sprachev, 204-211) ; see 

° t U als ° Babylon1a - §48. Rogers (NBA 
City U . 2 37I y.) thus describes its situation. 

‘ The river Euphrates flowed just past its gates, affording 
easy transportation for stone and wood from its upper waters, 
to which the Lebanon, rich in cedars, and the Amanus were 
readily accessible. The Wady Rummein came close to the city 
and linked it with central and southern Arabia, and along that 
road came gold and precious stones, and gums and perfumes to 
be converted into incense for temple-worship. Another road 
went across the very desert itself, and, provided with wells of 
water, conducted trade to southern Syria, the peninsula of Sinai, 
and across into Africa. This was the shortest road to Africa, and 


commerce between Ur and Egypt passed over its more difficult 
but much shorter route than the one by way of Haran and 
Palestine. Nearly opposite the city the Shatt-el-Hai emptied 
into the Euphrates, and so afforded a passage for boats into the 
Tigris, thus opening to the commerce of Ur the vast country 
tributary to that river. Here, then, were roads and rivers 
leading to the N., E., and \\\, but there was also a great outlet 
to the southward. The Euphrates made access to the 
Persian Gulf easy. No city lay S. of Ur on that river except 
Eridu, and Eridu was no competitor in the world of commerce, 
for it was devoted only to temples and to gods—a city given up 
to religion.’ 


The local god of Uru was Nannaru or Sin, the 
moon-god ; cp Eupolemus (Eus. Prcep. Ev. 9 17), ac¬ 
cording to whom the Babylonian city Kayua pLvrj (Moon- 
city) was called by some tt6\is 0 vpitj. 

These details are doubly interesting if Abraham was 
a historical personage, or even if the tribe which 
regarded him as its ancestor once lived a pastoral life in 
the neighbourhood of Uru (cp Tomkins, Life of 
Abraham l 1 *, 7 Jf .). Certainly it is still the average 
opinion of scholars that the Ur-kasdtm, with which P 
at any rate, if not also JE, closely connects Abraham, 
is this S. Babylonian city. Why ‘-kasdim ’ was added, 
is not indeed plain ; for no other Ur is mentioned in 
the OT. That, however, is a mere trifle. The considera¬ 
tions which induce Kittel 2 to reject the prevalent theory 
are as follows :— 

(1) The genealogy given by P in Gen. 11 10 ff. 
assumes that the Semites of Arpachsad’s time migrated 
r gradually from N. Armenia to Mesopo- 
3 . Kittel s tam j a They then moved on to Harran. 
opposition. j n harmony with the above fact P 

states (Gen. 84) that the ark ‘ rested on the mountains 


1 [This view was adopted by Loftus, Chaldea and Susiana, 
126 (1857). The Syrian Christians, however, maintain Edessa 
to be the Ur-casdim of the patriarch.] 

2 The English translation of the History (1 181, n. 4) gives 
an important modification of view as regards ‘Armenian 
Chaldeans ’; Kittel now withdraws one of his original 
arguments. 
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of Ararat which must be on the N. or N\V. of 
Assyria. Here is the starting-point of the subsequent 
history. Can we imagine him suddenly transporting 
the Semites to the mouth of the Euphrates, and making 
this their starting-point, simply to bring them back to 
the place where they once stood with Serug? 

(3) We also meet with ' Ur-kasdim ’ in the J 2 
stratum ( 11 28 157). Now J does not state where the 
ark grounded. Budde therefore conjectures that J 
must have meant a mountain in the S. of the land 
of the Two Rivers, corresponding to Mt. Nisir in the 
Babylonian story. From this point Noah's descendants 
will have pressed on to Ur, in S. Babylonia. Terah 
and Abraham are then supposed to have migrated to 
Harran. This conjecture is not a very solid one ; but in 
any case * what a marvellous zigzag we must ascribe to 
J 2 , if we make him take the Semites from the mountain 
in the S. on which they landed, to Mesopotamia in 
the N. (Peleg, .Serug), thence to Ur-Mugheir, and thence 
to Haran ! ’ 

Gunkel, too ( Gen . 145 [1901]), does not accept the 
favourite identification. 1 ' The Kasdan,’ he says, ‘are 

4 And n0t ^ ie Chaldeans of the ' ‘ land of the 
Gunk el’s sea " Babylonia], but t ^ ie people of the 

same name reckoned in 2222 among the 
Nahorids ; cp also Job 1 17 2 K. 242 and see Winckler 
AOFfi\ 2 250-252. From the description in Gen. 11 31 we 
can only infer that the way from Ur-kasdim to Canaan 
passed by Harran. Against this location of Ur-kasdim 
it may be objected that we know both Uruand Harranu 
to have been famous seats of moon-worship, so that 
these two places appear to have an inner connection. 
But this coincidence may be accidental. At any rate 
the statement that Abraham came from Ur-kasdim 
will be a very primitive tradition—a variant to the other 
statement that he came from Harran. In P both 
traditions are united in such a way that two journeys 
are distinguished, the first from Ur-kasdim to Harran, 
the second from Harran to Canaan.’ 

The riddle, as usually stated, admits of no satisfactory 
solution, for the simple reason that the texts of the 
narratives in Genesis, after having been 
partly corrupted in transcription, were 
re-edited by men who had different 
geographical presuppositions from those 
of the original writers. It is becoming more and more 
probable that the original scene of the primary Hebrew 
legends was in the Negeb. From ' Adam ’ to Joseph 
this can be traced, sometimes with virtual certainty, 
sometimes with considerable probability. The geo¬ 
graphical changes introduced were owing partly (as we 
have seen) to corruption, and partly to the perplexing 
similarity of the names in different parts of the ancient 
East (cp Schr. A”GF 29 247). There was a Harran in 
the N. ; there was also in all probability a Harran in 
the S. (referred to, e.g. , in the phrase, 'Sanballat the 
Haranite,’ ^inn, Neh. 2 10, see Sanballat). There 
was an Aram in the N. ; there was also an Aram in 
the S. The later scribes unfortunately forgot all 
about the southern Harran and Aram, though they were 
conscientious enough to leave abundant half-concealed 
evidence of their existence. Transcriptional errors too 
were easy. 

and jjHpi trip and were very easily confounded, and 
beside C ’13 there was a form Cuh 3 , which was liable to be mis¬ 
written Dj**ip and even pc’DI ( see Prophet, col. 3861, n. 2). 
It would not be right at the opening of a large field of inquiry 
to assume that such confusions in any particular case were more 
than probable. Hut we are not at the opening of an inquiry. 
Sufficient evidence has been produced by the present writer to 
justify him in the assertion that there is a strong probability in 
favour of any correction which brings any particular legend 


5. New solu¬ 
tion of 
problem. 


1 In Gen.fi) 139 [1902I, however, Gunkel falls back on the 
average opinion of scholars. After stating the view mentioned 
in the opening sentence of the quotation, he continues, * against 
the latter location of Ur-kasdim it may, with justice (tnit gutem 
Grnnd\ be objected, etc.’ 


referred to away from the N. into the S. (i.e., into the Negeb). 
In a continuous survey of the sagas or legends of Genesis it would 
be possible to make this clear to virtual demonstration. AH that 
can be done here is to point out that, given the presuppositions 
obtained by the study of other passages, we have a right to 
make the following emendations which affect the question of 
‘ Ur-kasdim/ 

r. Arpachsad (TCbBiK) j C ome from ehs Tjy, ‘ Arab-cush(im) 

2. Ur-kasdim (C'jiC’S *V!N) j — i.e., ‘Cushite Arabia/ 

3. Chesed (lbs) comes from bi 3 — i.e., ‘Cush’ in N. Arabia’ 
(see Cush, 2). 

4. Dammdsek (pb©"T) sometimes comes from 0 bl 3 * Cusham. 

5. Kena’an (}£ 13 ) sometimes comes from TJp ‘ Kenaz/ 

In spite of the attempts of Gunkel and Winckler 1 to justify the 
traditional reading, it remains for us no mere struggling 
hypothesis but a fact that the ‘ Kasdim ’of Job 1 17 2 K. 24 2, 
are the N. Arabian Cushites (see Job, Hook of, § 14 ; Obamah 
(H ook), col. 3460, n. 1). We are now bound to go farther, 
and to assert that according to the original tradition Abraham 
(the Jerahmeelite patriarch) first dwelt in‘Arab-cush, and thence 
went to Harran in the land of Kenaz. It will be remembered 
that Caleb was known as a Kenizzite, and as the hero of Hebron, 
which name appears to have supplanted the original name 
Rehoboth Abram or Abraham too migrated to Hebron, 

or rather Rehoboth—the well-known Rehoboth in the Negeb; 
he retained however a ‘son of Cusham,' ‘a Cushamite,’ whom 
he had brought from 'Arab-cush (Gen. 15 2 ; see Crit. Mb.). In 
the same chapter which stales this circumstance we read ( v. 7) a 
solemn assurance of Yah we that he had brought Abraham from 
‘Arab-cush to possess the land of Kenaz. It is difficult to believe 
that the original writers (or schools of writers) whom we 
symbolise as J and E were unaware of this. On Neh. 97 we 
must content ourselves with referring to Crit. Mb. It is enough 
to have stated distinctly here the original tradition. 

F. 13 . § 1 ; T. K. C. §§ 2-5. 

UR (TIN), one of David’s ‘thirty’ (1 Ch. 11 35+; 
C 0 yp M- coyp [N]< bop [A], oyp [L]). One would 
have expected Uri (hik) ; but see Eliphelet, 2. 

URBANE, or rather, as in RV, Urbanus (oypBANOC 
[Ti. WH]), is saluted as ‘our fellow-worker in Christ’ 
in Rom. 16 9. The name is a Latin one. When, or in 
what capacity, Urbanus htlped the apostle in his 
missionary labours is not known. 

Urbanus figures as bishop of Macedonia in the list of ‘the 
seventy ’ compiled by Pseudo - Dorotheus. The vn-opu'T/p.a of 
Peter and Paul as given by the Pseudo-Symeon Metaphrastes 
represents him as consecrated bishop of Tarsus by Peter. 

URI (H-IN, perhaps a clan-name, shortened and 
corrupted from Jerahme’eli [so Che.], but see Names, § 52, and 
cp Uriah). 

1. b. Htir—from ‘Ashhur’? [Che.]—the father of Hezalef.i. 
(Ex. 31 2 8030 2 Ch. 1 5 : ovp[ebot/ [H, and A in 2 Ch.], ovpfeji 
AFL 1 ; t Ch. 2 20: ovp[e]i [HAL]). 

2. Father of Gebek [q.v., no. 2) (1 K. 4 19 : aSai [< 5 RA ], aSSai 
[L]). Cp Solomon, § 6, third note. 

3. A post-exilic door-keeper temp. Ezra; Ezra 10 24 (u >5 ovd 
[Bn], wflove [A], oupca? [L])= 1 Ch. 917 (Ahiman ; jP'HN ; aifxafx 
[H], -t>[AL]); probably corrupt [Che.])=i Esd .9 2st (ovfnas 
[LI; om. EV with BA, unless the name is buried in a 107s of 
roA/3aRjj9 = c 1 7j-|+ a e>?? or in / 3 aK\ovp<K of v. 24). 

URIAH, and in Mt. 16 AV, Urias (ITT-IN, but no. 3 

•innix; 0Yp[e]i&c [bxal]). 

The name might mean ‘Yahwe is a fire,’§ 35; cp Ariel, 1. 
It is strange, however, that a Yahwistic name should he borne 
by a Hittite. The difficulty disappears if we accept Jastrow’s 
theory(/Z>’Z, 13 joi ff. ; see Names, § 109, n. 3) that the element 
n' is often only an emphatic aflonnative. It is equally non¬ 
existent on the theory that this element has generally arisen 
out of the common termination of gemilics. jyPN. like 
I TN'TIN, Uriel, 'TN, Uri, is in fact most probably a corruption 

either of ’S\*DnT> Jerahmeeli, or of '3-iy, 'Arab!. Cp also Urn 
in the Phoenician Urumilki (KATfi*. 185). The amount of 
evidence for such corruptions is too great to be disregarded. 

1. A ' Hittite,’ one of David’s heroes (2 S. 2339 [017*1 
L], t Ch. 1141 [ovpei BN]), who took part in the war 
against the Ammonites under Joab, and was got rid of 
by David in a most cowardly way to cover over his 
adultery with Bathsheba ( q.v.)> Uriah’s wife (2 S. 11 
12 9 ^ i K. 15 5 ). 2 

1 See A OF, 2250-252. 

2 The qualification in v. 5 (end) is wanting in and is 
no doubt a gloss. The redactor himself elsewhere gives David 
an absolute eulogy (11 34 38). So Ben2., Kittel. 
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URIM AND THUMMIM 


Our view of the notices of Uriah in 2 S. 11 f. y however, needs 1 
revision in the light of the facts ; (x) that the list of David’s 
heroes, which includes ‘ Uriah the Hittite,’ makes no allusion to 
the reported treachery of David ; (2) that the story of this 
treachery has undoubtedly been manipulated (see Bath¬ 
sheba, Jedidiah, Solomon, § 2), out of a regard for edifica¬ 
tion ; and (3) that, 'fin being most probably a mutilated form of 
VUim, 1 Rehobothite,’ and * Rabbah of the b’ne Ammon’ being 
not less probably a corruption of ‘ Rehohoth of the b’ne Jerah- 
meel ’ (cp Reuoboth), it is not conceivable that ‘ Jerahineel the 
Rehobothite ’ (misread in the traditional text, ‘ Uriah the 
Hittite ’) should have fought in the ranks of the Israelites on the 
occasion referred to. Obviously Uriah’s true designation had 
been forgotten when the story of the siege received its present 
expanded form. To this we must add that stories similar to 
that of the baleful letter to Joab are familiar to students of 
primitive folklore. 1 Even apart from this, it is plausible to hold, 
on grounds of literary criticism, that 2 S. Ill was originally 
followed by 12 26 (S. A. Cook, AJSL 16 156 [April 1900]; so, 
independently, Winckler). Cp, however, Budde in KHC y 
‘Sain.’ 250. 

It is not difficult to see how Uriah may have come into the 
story of Bathsheba. Bathsheba (q.v.) was apparently a 
‘Jerahmeelite’ by origin. *?NDnV> when broken up by the 
carelessness of scribes, furnishes material for the two words 
Ey'Sx (Eliam) and n'TlK (Uriah). Errors like this often have 
strange results in the production of legends. 

2. A priest, temp. Ahaz, who acted as a witness for Isaiah (Is. 
82). He is presumably the Uriah (AV Uhijah) who built an 
altar for Ahaz after a Damascene pattern, 2 K. 16 10 f. 

3. b Shemaiah of Kirjath-jeanm, slain at the command of 1 
Jehoiakim for prophesying against Jerusalem (Jer.2620 AV 1 
Urijah). 

4. Father of Meremoth (i), a priest temp. Nehemiah, Ezra 
833 (apetou [L]), 1 Esd. 862 (Iki, RV Urias ; ovp[e]ia [B], ovpt 
[A], ovptov [L]), cp Neh. 3421 (AV Urijah, crovpia [*<]), possibly 
the Uriah present at the reading of the law under Ezra (Neh. 

8 4 AV Urijah ; ovpeia [BN c,a, A] = i Esd. 943 EV Urias). 

T. K. C. 

URIEL (Vriet), ‘the angel that was sent’ to Ezra, , 
according to 4 Esd. 4i 36 (?) 620 IO28. 

In 436 he is called an archangel, but RV prefers the reading 
Teremiel ( q.v.\ a name which occurs nowhere else in this 
literature, but is most probably, like ‘Jeremiah,’ one of the 
many distorted forms of ‘Jerahmeel ’ 2 (cp ® BA , Jer. 3626 ). 
Possibly ‘Jeremiel’ (SnIDT) is a variant to ‘ Raphael ’ (^xs*l) > 
Raphael, according to Enoch 20 2, is the ‘ angel of the spirits of 
men.’ Uriel, under the corrupt form ‘ Adoil,’occurs in Tg. Jon., 
and in the Slavonic Enoch 25 2, not, however, as an angel. This 
passage presupposes the explanation ‘flame of God,’ which is 
hardly the original meaning. The Jerahmeelite connection of 
some of the chief angelic names in -el is noteworthy. See 
Michael, and, in illustration, note the facts which point to 
Jerahmeelite influence, both healthful and the reverse, on the 
religion of Israel (Moses, § 14, Prophet, § 6yC ). t. K. C. 

URIEL (^"VIN ; oypmA)- A plausible explanation ! 
of the name is ‘flame of God,’ § 35, or, ‘God is a 
light,’ cp Nurbel, a Palmyrene name, de Vogii6, 

Syr. Centr. 124; Baeth. Beitr. 86. But (1) the analogy 
(contested, no doubt) of many similar names, (2) the 
occurrence of the regularly formed ethnic Uri, and (3) 
the connections of the bearers of the name, may be 
held to favour an explanation similar to that given above 
of Uriah — i.e ., it is a Jerahmeelite or N. Arabian 
name [Che.]. 

1. The father of Michaiah, the mother of Abijah, king of 
Judah (2 Ch. 13 2). (For ovpirjk airo yapaw ©L has a^eo-craAwpi.) 
But see Maacah, 3. 

2. Chief of the Kohathites, mentioned at the bringing up of 
the ark to Jerusalem under David (r Ch. 15 5 11 : apir)\ [B]). 

3. A name in the Kohathite genealogy of Elkanah ( q.v .) 

(1 Ch. 624 [9]: opojA [B]). 

4 and 5. Perhaps a collateral form of Ariel, i ( = Areli) 
and Ariel, 2. 

URIJAH (-inniwX), Jer.2620 AV, RV Uriah (3). 

URIM AND THUMMIM (D'Bnm lPT-'INH 3 © 
AhAoocic, or AhAoi, kai aAhGgia [i S. 1441 
OCIOTHC]; Aq. Sym. Theod. (Jmjoticmoi [Sym. 1 S. 
‘286 AhAoi. Dt. 338 TeAeiOTHC kai AiAaxh. cp 
Jerome] and TeAeioTHTec. TeAeiooceic. tgAgioi; 

1 Mucke (Vom Euphrat nack Tiber , p. 75, n. 1) refers to the 
stories of Bellerophon, Pausanias, and Otto von Wittelsbach. 

2 Similarly Gunkel, in Kau. Apokr. 257. 

3 Urim alone, Nu. 27 21 1 S. 286 ; Thummim and Urim, Dt. 

33 8. On the derivation and meaning see below. 
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Vg. doctrina and veritas or perfectio ), the apparatus of 
the priestly oracle (Dt. 338 cp 10; Nu.272i Ezra263 
[<S BA TOIC 4 >OOTIZOYCIN kai toic tgAgioic. 

• • • TeAeicoceciN]=Neh. 765 [€? H >* A 4 >oo T iccon, 6 l 

toic 4 >o)ticmoic kai taic TeAeicoceciN])- The 
only passage which throws any light upon the nature 
and use of the Urim and Thummim is 1 S. 1441/. 

Emending after ©, we read: ‘And Saul said, “O Vahwe, 
God of Israel, why dost thou not answer thy servant to-day? If 
this fault be in me or in Jonathan my son, giveUrim, and if it be 
in thy people Israel, give Thummim.” Thereupon Saul and 
Jonathan were taken and the people went free. Then Saul said 
“Cast between me and Jonathan my son; he whom Vahwe 
takes shall die ”... So they cast between him and Jonathan 
his son, and Jonathan was taken.’ 

It is evident from v. 41 that the question, which in 
both cases is put as a simple alternative (cp 39), was 
decided by casting lots ; and from v. 40 that Urim and 
Thummim were the names respectively of two objects 
with which the cast was made. 

Comparing 1 S, H41 / with 36 0 (cp 3 18 ©) we 
see that the casting of lots with the Urim and Thummim 
was part of the method of divination by the ephod ; in 
other places where the ephod is employed (236 9 307) 
the procedure is so exactly the same as in 1 S. 1436^ 
that there is hardly room for doubt that in these cases 
also the decision was by the same sacred lots (see 
Ephod) ; and in many others, though neither the ephod 
nor the Urim and Thummim is named, the same 
inference may confidently be drawn (see 1 S. 10 20^ 
2 S. 2 1 5 19 ff- Josh. 7 16 Judg. 20 27/.). 1 In the article 
Ephod (§ 4) it has been surmised that the Urim and 
Thummim were kept in the ephod, and with certain 
manipulations secundum artem drawn or thrown from 
it. Moslem writers describe a similar mode of divina¬ 
tion among the Arabs before Islam. Two arrow-shafts 
(without heads or feathers), on one of which was written 
‘ Command,’ on the other * Prohibition,’ or words of 
similar purport, were placed in a receptacle, and ac¬ 
cording as one or the other of them was drawn out it 
was known whether the proposed enterprise was in 
accordance with the will of the god and destined to 
succeed, or not (cp Prov. I633 Acts I26). At Mecca, 
it is said, these lots were in the keeping of the guardians 
of the Holy House, one of whom drew an arrow when 
a man wished to decide whether to go on a journey, 
to marry, etc. Sometimes three arrows were used, 
one of which w*as blank ; if this was draw n the god 
refused a response (cp 1 S. 14 37 286 ). Other objects, 
such as white pebbles, similarly marked, were also 
used ; and the interrogatory could be framed in other 
and more complex ways. 2 That the divination by 
Urim and Thummim was of this kind is the opinion 
of J. D. Michaelis (J Ios. Recht , 1, § 52—three pebbles), 
Ewald {Alt. 390 ff.) t and many others. The form 
of the Urim and Thummim is unknown ; that they 
were little images (De Castro, Spencer, Gesen., and 
others) is a conjecture which rests solely upon an 
erroneous identification with the teraphim. If it were 
safe to draw an inference from the size and shape of the 
receptacle provided for them in P’s description of the 
high priest’s vestments, we should imagine them as 
small flat objects, perhaps tablets of wood or bone ; but 
it may be doubtful whether P, who, strangely enough, 
gives no directions for the making of the Urim and 
Thummim, had any definite notion what they were. 

In P the Urim and Thummim are in the keeping 
of the high priest (Ex. 2830 Lev. 8 8 Nu. 272i); they 
are preserved in a square pouch which is worn upon his 
breast, the cEpvp hosen mi spat (EV ‘ breastplate of 

1 It is, of course, not imagined that in all cases in which lots 
are used the Urim and Thummim are meant. 

2 See Ibn Hisham, Lane, Arab.-Engl. Lex. col. 1247 ; 

cp Tac. Germ. 10, and in general Wan Dale, De divinationibus 
idolatricis in VT memoratis, chap. 4 ; We. Heid .(fi i26y ( 2 ) 
133./I An example of belomancy in the OT, Ezek. 21 2t [26]; 
see Jerome ad loc ., and cp Divination, § 2 (ii.). 
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judgment’ ; rather ‘of [divine] decision, oracle’; 1 see 
Breastplate). This pouch was permanently attached 
by chains and cords through rings at its corners to the 
ephod ; the association of the Urim and Thummim with 
the ephod which we found in the historical books is thus 
preserved in P (Ephod, § 3). Whether this form of 
consulting Yahwe was actually practised in the post- 
exilic period is doubtful. There is no mention of it in 
the historical books after the time of David and Solomon 
(1 K. 2 26 read * the ephod '); but Hos. 34 shows that in 
the prophet’s day the ephod-oracle was one of the things 
which the popular religion could not bo thought of as 
existing without. In Neh. 765 (Ezra263 1 Esd. 640), 
however, an important question affecting the rights of 
certain priestly families is reserved for decision 1 when a 
Urim and Thummim priest shall arise,’ proving that 
this mode of divination was then disused—-the art seem¬ 
ingly lost. A reference like Ecclus. 33.3 [diKalw (B), 
drjXcoo (A) ; cp 45 10 drjXois dXrjOeias, where, moreover, 
Xoyiy Kpiaecos also corresponds to bSC'D p'n] does not 
prove that it was practised in the writer’s day. Josephus 
says that the breastplate had ceased to light up (Xd/uurew, 
his understanding of the Urim) two hundred years before 
his time ( Ant . iii. 89 [§ 218]); while according to the 
Mishna (Softih 9i2) 2 the Urim and Thummim ceased 
with the death of the pre-exilic prophets ; but this is 
apparently only an inference from Ezra 263. 

The names Urim and Thummim as vocalised in MT 
mean * Lights ' and ‘ Perfection. ’ This pronunciation 
is, however, unknown to the translators of (fa, who 
read the former ’Oriin, and derived it from mirs, ' to 
give decision, torah ’ (cp Dt. 338 10)— an interpretation 
to which Sym. adheres (Stdax??). Modern scholars 
have not succeeded in giving a satisfactory explanation 
of the words. If Urim and Thummim were the names 
respectively of two lots which were of opposite presage, 
it is natural to infer that the names had a corresponding 
significance ; and this presumption is still stronger if, 
as seems not unlikely, the words were actually written 
upon the objects used for casting or drawing the lot. 
If, then, □'£,-) is derived, as there is no need to question, 
from the root oed ‘ be without fault,’ its opposite might 
well be a derivative of nx ‘ curse,’ 3 the one signifying 
that a proposed action was satisfactory to God, the other 
that it provoked his wrath. This contrast would be 
still more natural if we might suppose that the Urim 
and Thummim were originally employed in a kind of 
ordeal such as is described in 1 S. 1 4 36 ^7 , where the 
real question was one of guilt or innocence ; and it is 
perhaps not without significance that Saul asks that if 
the fault be in himself or in Jonathan the lot Urim may 
come out. If this view is sound, the words should 
probably be pronounced ’orlm and tamim. But all 
such conjectures are subject to the greatest reserve. 

Literature. —For the older literature see J. G. Carpzov, 
Apparatus historico-crittcu r antiquitatum , 1748, p. 75/. ; for 
the history of opinion esp. Kautzsch in PRE&\ s.v. 10 226-233. 
The most important of the earlier monographs are Joh. Buxtorf, 

* Historia Urim et Thummim,’ in his Exercitationes , 267 ff. y 
reprinted in Ugolini Thes. ; and Spencer, ‘ De Urim et 

Thummim,’ in De leg. rit., lib. bdiss. 7 (and in Ugolini, 1-453^); 
see also Braun, De vestitu sacerdotum, p. 593^ See also the 
literature under Ephod; [also Haupt, ‘Bah. elements in the 
Levit. Ritual, 'JBL l^ssyC(1900); XV. Muss-Arnolt, ‘ The 
Urim and Thummim,' reprinted from A JSL , July 1900]; T. C. 
Foote, JBL 21 27^ (1902). G. F. M. 

USURY. See Law and Justice, § 16 ; Pledge ; 
Trade and Commerce, § 83 (e) 4 (2). 

r. The commonest word is nJsek, lit. ‘something 

bitten off’: tokos, usura (Ex. 22 25 Lev. 2536 /. Dt. 23 19^ 
Ps. 15 3 Prov. 288 Ezek. 18 8 13 17 22 12). 

1 The meaning of the word |iJn is not known ; something like 
‘receptacle’ best suits the context. 

2 See also the Talmud, Sdtdh 48 b, Jama 21 b (Urim and 
Thummim lacking in second temple), and Maimonides, Kele ha • 
mikddsh, 10, § 10. 

3 That is perhaps to be connected with TIN was sug¬ 

gested by Wellhausen, Frol .( 2 J 419 n. 
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2. The verb NCh, ndsd, aTratrecv, o<f>e tAeiv (Neh. 5 7 (Kt.) Is. 
24 2), gives the substantive RtJ'D, tttassd , dn-aiTrjo'ts (Neh. 67 10). 

3. The verb ndsali, aTratreiv (Kr.) (Neh. 67, w</»e Aelv, 

Jer. 15 10, etc), gives np, noseh, xaTeTreiyajp, Ex. 22 25, AV 
‘usurer,’ RV ‘creditor,’ and n'sl (Kr.), 2 K. 4 7, EV ‘debt’ 
(©BA dtroTtVet? rovs tokovs <rov, 0L inorivou to Savccov). 

4. tokos in Mt. 25 27 Lk. 1023, RV ‘interest.’ 

UTA (oyta [BA]), a post-exilic family of Nethinim 
(r Esd. 530), unmentioned in || Ezra (245), or Xehemiah 
( 7 4 8 ). 

UTHAI f’JW 1 ; oy0i [BAL]). 

1. 1 Ch. 94(y W 0[e]i [BA])= Neh. 11 4, Athaiah. 

2. One of the b'ne Bigvai (q.v.)' y Ezra 8 14 (ov8ai [A], wOou 
C L.])= 1 Esd. 840+, Uthi ( ovtov [B], a»0at [L]), son of Istalcurus, 
on which see Zabud, 2. 

UZ (J*W ; with art. Jer. 252 of; on origin of 

name, see Geography, § 20, and note suggestion 
below that ‘ Uz’ may be due to an early transcriber's 
error). According to the traditional view, the name is 
connected both with a region to the N. and with a 
i region to the S. of Palestine. The facts of AIT are as 
follows : (1) Eldest son of Aram, Gen. IO23 (cos, AEL), 
cp 1 Ch. I17 (cos, A [17-23, om. B], ot'f, L), where Uz, 
IIul, etc., are among the sons of Shem, but (£) A agrees 
with AIT of Gen. IO23 (so Cappellus, Houb., Ki. ). 

(2) Eldest son of Xahor, Abraham’s brother, Gen. 22 21 

(w£ [A], wt [L]). (3) Grandson of Seir the Horite, 

Gen. 3628 (cos [ADL], ovs [E]), 1 Ch. I42 (cos [BA], ous 
[L]). (4) A land between ansa (Egypt? Alusri in X. 

Arabia?) and Philistia, Jer. 25 20 (not in (£>). (5) An 

Edomite land, Lam. 421 (not in ©). 2 (6) A land of 

uncertain situation, where Job dwelt, Job 1 1 (tv x^pp 
rr) Ai)<r[e]trtSt ; and in < 5 ’s addition to 42 17). See, 
further, Geography, § 20. 

Let us consider these data in the following order:—(4), (5), 

(3) . ( 6 ), (1), (2). Not much need be said on (4). The clause 

relative to Uz (?) is omitted by Graf, Cornill, Giesebrechi, and 
Duhm as a gloss. It seems more probable, however, that py-j 
is a corruption of jnx’n, which a thoughtless scribe wrote instead 
of which follows in the list of peoples. As to (5), it is 

plain from metrical considerations that py is superfluous ; most 
probably it is a corruption of a dittographed pN (®, «»*■ y>]s); 
the first pN seems to have come from (see Lamenta¬ 
tions, Book of, § 8 ; AIizraim). As to (3), for ‘ Disbon ’ © 
appears to have read ‘ Rishon,' which suggests Assuran 3 as the 
original. Now the first-mentioned son of Dishan (a mere 
double of Dishon) L Hemdan—/. e ., probably Jerahmeel. The 
corresponding place in the list of Dishon’s children ought to be 
occupied by some not less important ethnic. Ozem (osn), i Ch. 
225, appears therefore to be excluded. Missur is what we 
expect, and if py is a name of purely literary origin, and has 
come by an early transcriber’s error from *1^2 ,4 our expectation 
is justified. 

We now come to (6), and ask, Where was the land of Uz, 
where Job dwelt? The data appear at first sight to be con¬ 
flicting. Job was one of the pip *33. It seems therefore as 
if he ought to be placed in the L. or NE. of Palesiine, and this 
can be supported by the mention of the Kasdim in Jobl 17, and 
possibly by the ethnics ‘ Shuhite ’ (?) in 2 1 1, and * Buzite ’ in 32 2, 
also by the references to Uz in (1) and (2), according to the 
ordinary view. No stress, however, can be laid on the tradition 
1 connecting Job with the district of Haurftn called the Nukrii 
(see Wetzstein’s valuable excursus in Del. Itiobfr, 551-604), 
since it can only be traced back to the fourth century a.d. 
On the other hand, the names Eliphaz, Bildad ( q.v .), and 
, Zophar (q.v.), and the ethnic ‘Teinanite’ in 2n, suggest 
placing the home of Job in a region S. of Palestine, and 
‘Kasdim’ in 1 17 should probably rather be ‘ Kusim ’ (Cushites 
of N. Arabia), while the representation of Job and his friends as 
cultivators of‘wisdom ’ indicates that this was really the view 
of the writers of our present Book of Job (cp Job, Book of, 
§§ 4, 9). This latter view is also confirmed by the apocryphal 
appendix to Job in 0 (see Geography, § 20), and, according to 
the present writer’s theory, by the phrase bene kedem in Job 1 3, 
which is a corruption of bene rekem — i.e. y sons of Jerahmeel (see 


1 For nTpJ,’ cp de Vogii£, /. As. 1897, 10 202 (no. 355). 

2 Unless yrjs represent not only pix but also a transliteration 
i of py. See next paragraph. 

3 So in Ezek. 38 2 probably comes from ‘Asshur’ 

(the southern Asshur). See Rosh. 

4 In Lam. 4 21 j^N seems to have come from "i 3 »—/.<?., ; see 

above, on (5). 
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Rekem), As to(i) and (2),.we have seen elsewhere (see, e.g 
Mizraim) that Gen. 10 has been largely recast, so that ‘Aram’ 
originally meant the N. Arabian tribes known collectively as 
‘Jerahmeel/ and it is possible that the names ‘Nahor’ and 
‘ Haran ’ were originally attached to the Negeb. 

To sum up. The two sets of data do not really conflict, if 
Aram and Nahor are primarily names of clans and districts in 
the Negeb, and not where later writers placed them in the NE. 
of Palestine. This is not a mere struggling hypothesis, but 
accords with a large series of parallel phenomena. If, however, 
we hesitate to admit this view (which implies that ‘Aram ’ comes 
from ‘ Jerahmeel'), we may still find a plausible reconciliation of 
the data (see Job, Hook of, § 4). At any rale, a new critical 
treatment of the name may noL be altogether unwelcome. 
Theories that are simple frequently prove to be erroneous. Cp 
Hudde, Hiol’y ‘ Vorwort,’ pp. ix-xi. T. K. C. 

UZAI (H/IN, eyei [ B ^l- eyz<M [A], oyz. [L]), father 
of Pa la I (Neh. 3 25). 

UZAL ( zTlX ; Sam. ; <mzhA), son of Joktan, 
Gen. IO27 (om. E), 1 Ch. I21 (0111. B, aiIhn [A], 
oyzAA [L]), and, by a necessary correction, Ezek. 
27i9. where ironwork (i.e., sword-blades?), cassia, and 
calamus (spice) appear among the articles of trade from 
Uzal. 'The name is obscure. Ar. tradition makes 
Azal the ancient name of the capital of Yemen, later 
known as San d (see Di. ad loc. and reff.). The con- 
neclion of the two names is disputed by Glaser {Skizze, 
2277310427434), who prefers to seek for Uzal near 
Medina. 1 

On the text of the whole verse see Cornill ( Ez ., ad loc.). 
VuNS for 8 b»XE is supported by some MSS, 0 , Pesh., and 
nearly all moderns. AY renders ‘ going to and fro' ; RV 
strangely relegates the above reading (‘from Uzal’) to the 
margin, and translates ‘yarn,’ based apparently on a passive 
formation of S?N = Aram. ^qy, ‘to spin.’ This weakening of 
y to x docs occur in Heb., but not often enough to warrant such 
a rendering (cp \V. Wright, Comp. Gr. Sent. 48 247). [See also 
Crit. Bib. on Gen. 10 27 Ezek. 27 19.] F. B. 

UZZA, THE GARDEN OF (N-JI’ j3, . . . khttoc 

OZA [HAL]; Pesh. g'nth gssa ; hortas Aza), the spot 
where Munassch and Anion, and according to 0 B (see 
below) Jehoiakim were buried (2 K. 21 18 26). The 
most important passage is 2 K. 2118, because the 
Chronicler, loq, refers to the spot where Manasseh was 
buried ; he makes no such statement in the case of 
Anion. Manasseh was buried 1 in the garden of his 
house, in the garden of Uzza’ (2 K. 21 18): the I! passage, 
2 Ch. 3*5 20, simply says, ‘ in his own house/ or ( 0 ) ‘in 
the garden of his house.’ Most scholars suppose that 
near Manasseh’s palace was a plantation named after 
Uzza (Uzziah?) where Manasseh had made a family 
grave, but this is not quite satisfactory. 

In 2 K. 21 18 is written twice over in parallel phrases. 
Omit the second J-2, and read ’ll!* H‘2 J 32 , ‘in the plantation 
of the mausoleum ’ (lit. ‘ rock-housegrave tnthe rock, cp 
Is. 14 is 22 i6/>). jy in the Psalter is repeatedly miswritten for 
Ta. Note also that in 2 Ch. 36 8 0 B has . . . ical €KOifi^0r} 
T (oaKeifi . . . Kat erd(f>r} iv yavo£ar] (yavo^av [A], Pai/ 0£a [L]) 
/o lera tu>f 7raTe'pcui/ avrov. T. K. C. 

UZZAH (oz* [BAL]). 1. (ITO\ 2 S. 66-8, § 51; 

AZza[n] [A]) or UZZA (tfW, 2 S. 63 [aza, A] 1 Ch. 
1379-11), one of the sons of Abinadab who took part 
in the bringing up of the ark from Kirjath-jcarim under 
David (see Ark, § 5 ; Kirjath-jearim). He and 
his brother (run ; cp Ahio) were driving the cart upon 
which the ark was placed, when, upon reaching a certain 
threshing-floor (see Nachon), the oxen 1 stumbled’ (see 
below), whereupon Uzzah put forth his hand to steady 
the ark (emend 2 S. 67 after 1 Ch. 13 10 with We., Dr., 
Bu., and others). For this ‘God smote him,’ and the 
place received the name Perez-uzzah (q. v. ). The 
Chronicler, however, accounts differently for the 
calamity ; ‘ none ought to bear the ark of God but 

the Levites’ (1 Ch. 152 ; cp v. 12 f. and col. 3463, n. 1). 
The narrative can hardly be understood by itself; it 
must be taken in connection with 2 S. 517-25. It would 

1 Asur-bani-pal speaks of a city called Azalia, in the far-off 
land of Mas (see Mesha i.); see L)e). Par. 243, 298./C 
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appear (see Rehobotii, Zarepiiath) that, according 
to the story which underlies this passage and 2 S. 
21x5-22 and 23 8 ff., David and his gibborim won a 
great victory over the Zarephathites and the Rehoboth- 
ites, and by textual corruption Zarephath-'azzah (the 
name in the original text) became Perez-uzzah, and so 
an imaginary person was produced, called Uzzah. 
The corrupt word Perez naturally suggested a divine 
judgment (cp Ex. 19 22 Ps. 60 3 [1]). The story is recog¬ 
nised as historical by Wade ( Old Test. Hist. 248), 
but it is perhaps wiser to regard it as artificial. See 
Perez. 

‘Stumbled’ is evidently the sense required in 2 S. 66, though 
AV gives ‘ shook’(RV ‘stumbled’; with margins), lepjp, how¬ 
ever, is not the right word; perhaps ii is the residuum of 
*Ut3Snn, ' wavered violently.’ For other views see Dr. and Hu. 

(A7/0. 

2. AV Uzza (<"tl>), a Merarite (1 Ch. 6 29 [14]; a£a [A], o£ta 
(LJ). Cp Genealogies i., § 7 (ii. d). t. K. C. 

UZZEN - SHEERAH, UZZEN - SHERAH. See 

Sherah. 


UZZI a perfectly regular abbreviated form of 

•in HI’ [for Cheyne’s view see Uzziah], cp Palm. 
Hr ; Oz[e]l [BAL] generally). 

1. b. Bukki, in the genealogical list connecting 
Eleazar and Zadok (1 Ch. 65 [5 3 i], cp v. 51 [36], o^ltjX 
[L]). This list is given also in Ezra7z ff. (craowa [B], 
ofita [A], o^tou [L]), but with the omission of all names 
between Meraioth and Azariah (the father of Amariah). 
In 1 Esd. 82 the name appears as Savias (om. B, traouta 
[A], ofrov [L]); for OziAS (AV Ezias) here represents 
Azariah (o£[e]toi' [B], efrov [A], {apaiov [L]), and (£) B 
by further omitting Uzzi and his son Zerahiah makes 
Azariah the son of Bukki — a proceeding which is based 
on a confusion between urny and qy. Jos. (Ant.v iii. 1 3) 
replaces Uzzi and Zerahiah by iu[a]Qa/j.os. See Gene¬ 
alogies i., § 7 [iv.]. 

2. h. Tola, a chief of Issachar (§ 7, end), 1 Ch. 7 2/. (£etppei 
[B p. 3 1). 

3. b. Hela b. Benjamin (§ 9, ii. a), i Ch. 7 7 ; cp Uzza (i Ch. 
87). 

4. b. Michri of Benjamin (§ 9, iii.), 1 Ch. 9 8 (o£tov [LJ). 

5. b. Bani, an overseer, temp. Nehemiah (Neh. 11 22, om. X c - a ). 

6. A chief of a father’s house of Jedaiah (Neh. 12 19 42 om. 

BN*A in both places, o£ei [L], o£t [,\’c.a mg.]). S. A. C. 


UZZI A (XHF ; oz[e]iA[c] [BKAL]), the Ashterathite 
(very possibly Og’s city of Ashtaroth [Dt. I4 etc.] was 
really Zarephath, a city on the N. Arabian border prob¬ 
ably conquered by David, see Zarepiiath ; but for the 
received view see Ashtaroth), one of David's heroes 
(David, § 11a, i.); 1 Ch. Il44.f T. K. c. 

UZZIAH (rm [-in in 2 K. 15 3 2 34 Is. lx, 1 etc., 2 Ch. 
26 1 ff. 27 2; see also 5, below], either an expansion of 
the clan-name Uzzi (see Crit. Bib. on 1 Ch. 531) or a 
religious utterance = ‘ Yahwe is strength,’ or ‘my 
strength' (§ 29); there is the same difference of 

1 That ‘Uzza’ in 2 K. 21 1826 has anything to do with 
‘ Uzziah,' as Wellhausen once suggested, is far from probable (see 
Uzza). Nor has the name Azriya’u of Ya’udi anything to do 
with our Uzziah or Azariah. With regard to the authentication 
of the names in the OT, * Azariah ’ has on the whole the support 
of Kings, ‘ Uzziah 1 of Chronicles. More particularly, the form 
-qy (Uzziah) occurs in 2 K. 15 j3(?)3C> Hos. 1 x Am. 1 1 Zech. 
14 s, but in 2 K. 15 32 34 Is. lx 61 7 i 2 Ch. 26 1^ 27 2 rvty 
(Uzziah 11); miy (Azariah) in 2 K. 14 21 1617172327, perhaps 
13 (see Ginsb.), 1 Ch. 3 12, but irmiy (Azariah 11) in 2 K. 1568 . 
From the poinl of view of the study of clan-names Azariah is the 
most to be preferred of these forms. An examination of the 
occurrences of Eleazar, Eliezer, Azariah, Azarel, Ez.ri, shows 
indisputably that there was till quite late times a consciousness 
that Azar or Ezer represented a clan of the Negeb. It is note* 
worthy that by their mothers the kings of Judah were much 
connected with the Negeb. Very possibly the mothers of 
Amaziah and Uzziah came, not from ‘Jerusalem,’ but from 
‘ Ishmael ’ (c^tTlV and being liable to confusion). 

When a queen-mother was of Jerusalem, it was possibly not 
stated ; take, e.g.. the cases of the mothers of Hezekiah and 
Manasseh. In 2 K. 15 13 0 ’s readings are oxo£iou [AJ (cp 
OYO^etaF, B, 2 Ch. 26 1) ; 30 [B], a^apiou [A] (om. L) ; 32 

a£api a? [BAL]; 34 (o£[e]ta? [B], a£apia? [ALJ). 
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opinion as to ' Uzziel.’ The question is hardly decided 
by the existence of the Phoen. pr. names Vy-W. 
or the Palm, ny and Nab. viy, or by the name found 
on old Heb. seals—riy, ‘uzziya’u, for which see Wright, 
Comp. Sem. Gr. 72 f —[Che.]). 

1. Son of Amaziah, king of Judah, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded at the age of sixteen (2 K. 1421 = 2 Ch. 26 x). 

_ .. That the name Uzziah was changed to 

* .,. . r Azariah at his accession is highly improb- 
cri lcism. j^ ot ^ names are equally religious or 

rather perhaps equally non-religious, and from 1 Ch. 
6 24 [9] and 36 [21] we see how easy it was for my to 
become rrny, or for mty to become my. The form 
Azariah is the more accurate, but Uzziah may have 
been a popular corruption ; it is hardly worth while 
therefore to disturb the modern usage, and substitute 
Azariah for Uzziah. According to Stade 1 in 1887, 
there is very little information respecting Uzziah at the 
disposal of the historian. After stating that Azariah or 
Uzziah was proclaimed king by a popular assembly, he 
adds that ' the Book of Kings knows nothing of any 
warlike achievements of Uzziah. The king had the 
misfortune to become a leper, so that in functions like 
that of pronouncing judgment, the discharge of which 
would have brought him into contact with the people, 
he had to be represented by his son Jotham, who was 
invested with the office of a prefect of the palace. 
Where the leper-king resided (see ( 5 ) did indeed 
originally form a part of the tradition ; but the word in 
question ( 15 s) has become disfigured beyond recog¬ 
nition. ’ 


In further explanation Stade adds, ‘bet hachophschit [JVwSnn], 
2 K. la 5, chopschut [jTsysnrT], 2O1. 26 21, cannot possibly mean 
an infirmary |RV n >tf., ‘a lazar house’]. The aphphusoth [a</>- 
<f)ovcrco0 ; but in 2 Ch. a<fnf>ovcn<jJi> L>, an^ov ctojO A] of <5 seems to 
suggest that it is not the original reading. It is, however, equally 
obscure what is the Hebrew word underlying it. Probably 
some building in the royal fortress is meant.’ 2 

Stade concludes with the remark that ‘ the sixteen 
years which the Book of Kings gives to Jotham, include 
the period during which Jotham was the regent for his 
father.’ Elsewhere (567) Stade further mentions that 
Uzzinh rebuilt Elath, which his father had probably 
recovered. It is clear, however, that fresh investiga¬ 
tions of the Book of Chronicles and of the Hebrew text 
both of Kings and of Chronicles do not favour this 
extreme historical sobriety. Considering that the Book 
of Kings gives Uzziah a (nominal) reign of not less 
than fifty-two years, an augmentation of our scanty 
material is of importance. Let us consider our situation. 

As to the accession of Uzziah, and the assumed con¬ 
quest of Elath, we can hardly rest satisfied with the 
ordinary view of the circumstances of the 
time. As Kittel has pointed out, these 
are contained in portions of two different 
documents, viz., 2 K. 14 7-14 and vv. 19- 
22 ; 2 each source, in a carefully revised 
text, must be separately studied. From the former we 
infer (op Jokthkel). that the contest between Jehoash 
and Amaziah was for the possession of the Negeb 
{q.v .), a part of which Jehoash had recovered for 
Israel, 4 but which Amaziah wanted for Judah. A 
decisive battle took place ‘ at Beth-cusham which be¬ 
longs to Jerahmeel,’ and Amaziah was worsted and 
(according to this stratum of the narrative) taken 
captive. We now have to turn to our second fragment 
of narrative, remembering (this we learn from v . 7, 


2. Circum¬ 
stances of 
Uzziah’s 
accession. 


1 CF/I569/ 

2 For Stade’s fuller expression of opinion, see ZA Til 6156-159 
(1886), where, inter alia, it is suggested that the true reading may 
have been qnh.l n'2, Jer. 3622 (Am. 3 15)— i.e. } the winter 
palace. 

a Kittel wrongly detaches v. 22, and assigns it to the same 
document as w. 7*14. The text, in its true form, does not 
appear to allow this. 

* In 2 K. 1325 the reference is to cities in the Negeb; the 
present text of IO33 is full of distoitions of names of districts 
and places in that region. See Crit. Bib. 

5 2 4i 


where read ‘Arammites,’ and for the rest see Jok- 
tiieel, Sela) that Amaziah had excited the bitter 
animosity of the Arammites or Jerahmeelites by his 
cruelty at the rock of Kadesh. The notice {vv. 19-22) 
is very meagre, and the text is imperfect. We can, 
however, venture to infer from v. 19 that, according to 
this document, Amaziah had not been carried away by 
Jehoash, but had sought refuge at some place in the 
independent, non-Israelitish portion of the Negeb. 1 
Thirsting, as it would appear, for vengeance, some of 
the inhabitants conspired against the fallen king. He 
tied to Eshcol 2 or Halusah (?), an important city in the 
Negeb, but the dagger of the assassin found him there. 
The actors in the following scene (w. 20-22) are the 
non-Israelites of the Negeb. 

'And all the Cushites bore him [to Jerusalem], and he was 
buried in Jerusalem. . . . And the Jerahmeelites took Azariah 
(16 years of age) and made him king instead of Amaziah his 
father, and imposed oaths upon him. And they returned to 
Jerahmeel, after the king had lain down with his fathers.’ 2 

The humiliation of Judah was now complete. First 
Israel, and then Jerahmeel, had treated it as a subject 
state. The only comfort was that Israel and Jerahmeel 
were foes, and in a struggle Ijetween the two the wishes 
of Judah would naturally accompany Israel. (It will 
be seen that the statement of the conquest of Elath has 
arisen out of a corruption of the text. 4 ) 

As to the wars of Uzziah. According to the Chronicler, 
the king warred successfully against the Philistines, the 
w Arabians, and the Meunim, and strength- 

TT ‘ Vi 9 ened the fortifications of Jerusalem, which 
* must have suffered greatly at the capture 
of the city by Jehoash (2 Ch. 266-9). The Book of 
Kings (as we have seen) is entirely silent as to this 
national aggrandisement ; but elsewhere valuable in¬ 
formation has been found underlying the statements of 
Chronicles. Still, great exaggeration there must at 
any rate be, as Guthe ( G 17 186) remarks. Unless we 
could bring ourselves to identify Azariah of Judah with 
Azriya’u of Ya’udi, we could not possibly imagine the 
sudden and unexpected revival of the martial prowess 
of Judah. M‘Curdy, it is true, assumes this ; 6 he also 
thinks that the relation of Hezekiah to the Philistine city 
of Ekron in the time of Sennacherib, and the statement 
of Sennacherib that the cities which he had cut oft* from 
Judah he gave to the kings of Ashdod, Ekron, and 
Gaza, imply a period of Judahite expansion which we 
can only place in the reign of Uzziah. Winckler, on 
the other hand, remarks, ‘ Such successes as those 
which are described would be possible only if Azariah 
acted as the vassal of a more powerful prince. Musri 
could not be such, for it is certain that the Philistine 
cities would have enjoyed its special protection. There 
was Assyria, no doubt ; but Azariah could have taken 
part in the Assyrian campaign of 773 [the last year of 
Shalmaneser 111 .] only as a feudatory of Jeroboam II. ’ 
{KATV\ 262). 

There is no difficulty in supposing that either the 
Chronicler has misread his authority, or the text of 
Chronicles itself has suffered corruption. There is no 
difficulty in supposing that Uzziah after a time broke 
his ‘oaths' and made war on the Jerahmeelites — i.e., 
on that section of the Jerahmeelites which neither 
Jehoash nor (2 K. 1428, explained in col. 3861, n. 1) 
Jeroboam 11 . had subdued. That he ‘ broke down the 
wall ’ of Rehoboth and Ashliur, 6 is improbable, but he 

1 In 7>. 19 we read, ‘And they conspired against him in 

Ishmael ’ as elsewhere, for cVm*)- 

2 Reading for t?*;) 1 ?. The same change may be required 

in Mic. 1 13. 

3 For the corrections see Crit. Bib. 

4 The emendation in 2 K. 14 22 a (rn^xn 1DX ton : cp Ezek. 
17 13) has already been suggested by Klostermann, who, how¬ 
ever, makes Jeroboam II. the subject of the verb. 7 o con¬ 
nect v. 22, either in whole or in part, with v. 7 (as most propose), 
is vers* difficult. 

B Hist. Proph. Mon. 1 3x2, n. x ; 1 Uzziah and the Philistines* 
Expos. 1891 b, pp. 388-396. 

6 So read for ‘ Gath ’ (as often) and ‘ Ashdod * (as Am. 3 9). A 
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may have made successful incursions into the Jerah- 
meelite land, 1 and have inllicted a check on his enemies. 
More than this we cannot say, and underlying the 
account of Uzziah's leprosy there is probably a record 
of a great humiliation sustained by the king. 

As to Uzziah’s leprosy (cp Leprosy, § 5, iv.). In 
2 Ch. 26 16-21 he is said to have been struck with leprosy 
P . , as a punishment for attempting to usurp 

. epor ea t j ie G ^ ce Q f t h e priesthood by burning 
P incense in the temple, in spite of the well- 

established fact that the ancient kings from time to 
time exercised sacerdotal functions. Hut in 2K.I05 
all that is said is, 'And Yahwe smote the king, so that 
he became a leper unto the day of his death, and 
dwelt in the house * * ’ (the last word appears untrans¬ 
latable). Has something been omitted by the compiler 
of Kings, and if so, did it agree with Chronicles? To 
answer the latter question in the affirmative is difficult, 
the story in Chronicles being so clearly post-exilic. 
The case is parallel to that of 2 K. 14 22. The true text 
probably runs nearly as follows :—* And Jerahmeel led 
the king away to Missur to the day of his death, and 
he dwelt in Heth-zarephath of Missur.’ 2 

The mother of Jeroboam I. was called in error ' a 
leper,’ whereas really she was a Misrite (col. 2404, n. 
2); Xaaman in the earlier form of his storv was called, 
not a leper (2 K.fn), but a Misrite. 3 And Uzziah, 
too, in the narrative from which the compiler of Kings 
drew, must have been brought into connection with the 
Misrites. Like Manasseh (probably), Uzziah was carried 
into captivity by the Misrites or Jerahmeelites of X. 
Arabia ; but unlike Manasseh he did not return. Mean¬ 
time, his son Jotham was necessarily regent at Jeru¬ 
salem. 

As to the earthquake, a detail so romantically used 
by Josephus (Ant. ix. IO4). In Zech. I 4 s Am. 1 1 (title) 

_ „ ,, . we find obscure references to an earth- 

6. Earthquake. qmke in Uzziah ' s reign , amI the sug _ 

gestion has been hazarded that this earthquake may 
have suggested the imagery of Is. 219-21 and Am. 4 11. 
It is true, the available evidence for the fact is very late, 
and Wellhausen throws doubt on its historical character 
(cp Amos, § 4). In Zech. 14 s we should probably read, 

' as ye fled before Ashhur ’ (-mv^r), and in Am. 1 1, ' two 
years before Ashhur was rooted out.’ The Zech. 
passage alludes to the frequent raids of Jerahmeelites or 
Ashhurites from X. Arabia, and the Am. passage prob¬ 
ably to the events attending the successes of Jeroboam 
11 . in the Negeb (see § 2). 

As to references to Uzziah in Isaiah. That there is 
such a reference in Is. 61, is unquestionable. In Is. 

26-8 12-16, however, it is only to Jotham, 


6. Uzziah in 
Isaiah. 


first as regent and then as king, that the 
prophetic writer’s descriptions can be 
safely held to apply. Exegesis, of course, is unaffected 
by this result. T. K. c. 

We have no further information respecting Uzziah, 


region in or near the Negeb was called Ashhur, and there must 
also have been a city bearing the same name (cp the place-name 
Jerahmeel). 

1 The ‘Philistines' are our old friends the ‘ Zarephathites ’ 
(see Zarephath), and the * Arabians of Gur-baal' are the 
‘Arabians of Jerahmeel.’ The ‘ Maonites ’ should be the 
‘Ammonites,’ which, as often, is a corruption (which obtained 
an independent existence) of ‘Jerahmeelites.’ 

2 nso nsnynpn in ira cv-iy nsa -jVc.-rnR Vrsrt jnrv 

The final word is restored from 2 Ch. 26 21. The strange word 
JVE’Bnn comes from niBtTRn, ‘the dung-hill,’ and mSE’R (as in 
the phrase nbL“Rn "ij.’wb Neh. 2 13, etc.) is a corruption of 
= nns. 

3 The rendering of 2 K. 5 t b and accompanying note in the 
OT of Kautzsch should open the eyes of some readers. ‘ But 
the man was . . . leprous.’ ‘The two omitted words mean 
elsewhere, “an able (or valiant) man ”; either they have arisen 
from a mutilation of the text or they have got in here hy mistake.’ 
nss, however, if we restore this word, is in apposition to 

*rn mas. 


unless we may venture to identify Azariah of Judah 

7 Azriva’u with an im P° rtant personage in an 
iahe Uzziah? inscri P tion of Tiglath-pileser III. This 
1 monarch informs us that in his reign 
(738 b.c. ) nineteen districts situated in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Hamath banded themselves against him under 
Az-(or Iz-)ri-ya-u of Ya-u-di, but were eventually over¬ 
come (see KATM 217 ff. y Tiele, BAG 

229 f. ). The identification of Azriyau of Ya’udi with 
Azariah ( = Uzziah) of Judah proposed by the late 
George Smith the Assyriologist, and after him by 
Schrader (KGF 399^), who ably supported it against 
A. von Gutschmid, was accepted by Winckler in 1892, 
and is even now defended by M‘Curdy (HPM I 348/), 
C. F. Kent (Hist. Heb. People < 2 >, 2 126), and Rogers 
(HBA 2119/.). A strong opposition has, however, 
been raised to it (see, e.g. , Wellh. JDT 2O632 ; Klo. 
Sa.-Ko. 496; Wi. A OF li/; KA n 3 > 54, and, 
following Winckler, Che. Intr. Is. 4). Ahaz, it has 
been urged, was reigning four years later (734 b.c., see 
Ahaz), and the deaths of Uzziah and Jotham must 
therefore have been almost contemporaneous. The as¬ 
sertion that Jotham himself may have possibly taken the 
field, and not Uzziah (M ‘Curdy, Hist. Proph. Mon. 
I414), on the theory that qui facit per alium facit per 
se, is scarcely borne out by the precise wording of the 
cuneiform text. But a far greater objection is the diffi¬ 
culty of supposing that Uzziah of Judah should ever have 
wished to interfere with Tiglath-pileser, that he should 
ever have been in a position to undertake such an 
expedition, and that he should have been the leader of 
a band of tribes representing a district extending from 
the Orontes to the sea, and from the northern flanks of 
Lebanon and Anti-libanus to the sea of Antioch ; 1 for 
whatever his relations with Jeroboam II. may have 
been, it is at all events clear that the statement in 2 K. 
14 28 cannot be called in to support the identification 
(see Jeroboam ii.). 

These objections are urged with great force by 
Winckler (A OF l 10 ff.). who, dismissing the old identifi¬ 
cation, would explain Ya-u-di as the well-known -in' of 
the Zenjlrli inscriptions mentioned in the steles of 
Panammu and Hadad, a view which is favourably 
quoted by Kittel (A’onige, 263), and unreservedly ac¬ 
cepted by Hommel (art. ‘Assyria,’ Hastings’ BD). 2 

s. A. c. 


2. One of the b’ne Kohath, in the genealogy of Heman, 1 Ch. 
6 24 [9I = 36 f 21 ] AzA ria h , 'Tlj y. 

3. One of the b’ne Hari.m, Ezra 1021 = 1 Esd. 9 21 Azarias 
(but o<Xa? [ L]). 

4. Father of Athaiah in list of Judahite inhabitants of Jeru¬ 
salem (Ezra, ii., § 5 b, § 15, 1 a) (Neh. II4, ageS [B], ageSia 
[«]). 

5. Father of Jonathan, 9 (1 Ch. 27 25, ?nM>). 

T. K. c., §§ i-6 T ; s. a. c., § 7. 

UZZIEL § 29 ; either a clan name [cp 

Uzziah], the -el being only formative, or= ‘God is my 
strength,’ §29; oz[e]mA [BAFL]), a name found 
only in post-exilic writings, and in connection with 
names capable of being regarded as clan-names of the 
Negeb (Che.). 

1. b. Kohath (cp Jahaziel, 3) ; mostly mentioned 
last in the list of sons (Ex. 618 Xu. 319 1 Ch. 62 [528] 18 
[63]). According to Lev. IO4 he was the uncle (-pj) of 
Aaron (ahr)\ [B]). Of his sons who are mentioned in 
Ex. 622 (see also iCh. 2320 [0 B identifies Uzziel with 
Jahaziel of 519] 24 24) the most important was Elzaphan 
(cp Zauhon), who was the chief of all the Kohathites 
(Xu. 3 3 o). 


1 Among the districts named are Hatarikka , Arka, Siattna 
(see Hadkach, Arkjte, Sinite). 

2 .See, on the other hand, M ‘Curdy, Hist. Proph. Mon. 1 413^. 
It has also been plausibly suggested that *7R' may be meant, in 
the famous title of Sargon at the opening of the Nimrud inscrip¬ 
tion (A '/>2 37), ‘the subduer of Ya’udu, whose situation is far 
off.’ Elsewhere, Sargon calls Canaan bit limnri (cp KA 7 T-) 
189, and see Omri). See Sargon, § 17. 
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The b’ne Uzziel are mentioned in i Ch. 15 io with Amminadab 
their chief as amounting to 112; and it is noteworthy that 
Elzaphan appears in v. 8 as a separate clan. From Uzziel come 
the UZZJELITES Nu. 327 6 o^etTjAeis [B], 6 otJirjA’eis’ 

[A], o^irjA ‘ei? [F], o^itjA el $ [ L]; 1 Ch. 26 23). See Genealogies 
i., § 7 - 

2. b. Ishi, a captain of Simeon (§ 5) in the raid against the 
Amalekites and Meunim (1 Ch. 4 42). 

3. b. Bela, in a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v., § 9, ii. a) (1 Ch. 
7 7 >* 

4. A Hemanite musician (1 Ch. 264 agapar jA [B], who in v. 18 
is called Azarel (L, however, o^irjA). 

5. In 2 Ch. 29 14 Uzziel figures as a son of Jeduthun, not of 
Heman (as above). It is also noteworthy that the name occurs 
here in close connection with that of Elzaphan ( v . 13). 

6 . 1 Uzziel, the son of Harhaiah {q.v.) goldsmiths,’ 


VASHTI 

in list of wall-builders (see Nehemiah, § 1/. ; Ezra 

ii-i §§ 16 [1], 15 d), Neh. 38 (( 0 ) Bi<A omits). See Ryle* 
Be. -Ry., Siegfr. ad loc. 

[Various explanations have been given of this strange phrase. 
Apart from the ‘ Jerahmeelite theory,’ we may be grateful for 

S. A. Cook’s ingenious suggestion (A >/.7 TO 280, and Har¬ 
haiah). But in the light of many other passages in which 
‘Jerahmeel’ and ‘Zarephath’ put on strange disguises, and, 
in particular, of w. 31/ (on which see Amer. Journ. of Theol. 

; 5440 [1901], and Perfumers), it is difficult not to decide 
somewhat positively in favour of the following restoration, 
‘ Next to him repaired Uzziel, son of Jerahmeel, a Zarepha- 
thite. And next to him repaired Hanamah, son of Jerahmeel.’ 
The historical inference of Meyer ( Entst . 153) that artisans 
with no landed estate had no gens, the guild taking the place 
of the^«r, is therefore hardly justified. —t. k. c.) 


y 


VAHEB pm rriNl ; but MSS and Or. Ven. 3 mnK), 
apparently a locality in the Amorite country, towards 
Moab, described as being ‘in Suphah' (HS-lDIl) ; Nu. 
21 14 RV. 

A V (following Onkelos) gives the indefensible rendering, 4 What 
he did in the Red Sea’; Vg. 4 sicut fecit in mari rubro’; 1 Gr. 
Ven. erefiaefiq eo AcuAcuri. The rendering of however— 

rqp £wo /3 (£ooj 3 [FL]) e^Adyure 2 —presupposes the reading nnmN 
Fpo, and studying this in the light of suggestions elsewhere 
made with regard to the ‘stations’ of the Israelites and the 
place-names in Dt. li Gen. 36 31*39, we see that ‘Vaheb’ is 
probably a corruption of 4 Missur’ and ‘Suphah’ of 4 Sarephath ’ 
(see Di-zahab, Suph). If the quotation really comes from a 
poetical record of the ancient wars we may further suppose that 
a verb has dropped out, and render ‘(he conquered) Missur and 
Sarephath ’ (two places in N. Arabia on the border of S. 
Palestine; see Mizraim, § 2 b, Zarephath). It is much more 
probable, however, that instead of 4 the book of the wars of 
Yah we ’ (riLT non'TD ~I2D) %ve should read 4 the list of Jerahmeel' 
(TNi-nT *12 d), and suppose that the Priestly Writer here intro¬ 
duces us to one of his chief sources of information for N. 
Arabian place-names. 

The passage then becomes, 4 Wherefore it is said in the list of 
Jerahmeel, The land of Missur and Sarephath; the land of 
Jerahmeel which stretches towards the city of Zarephath, and 
is adjacent to the border of Missur’ (\s;^n“i; H 2 C 3 "I2N* J 

taiS ji’cbi nrs* naa }*sni nsmi uko px 

"li’^).* See Crit. Bib. T. K. C. 

VAJEZATHA, RV Vaizatha (XHTM ; zaBoyBaion 
[BL H ], zaBoyAgBa [&*],• zaBoytaBa [A], iz&0oy0 
[L a ]), a son of Ham an, Esth. 99. The names of 
Hainan’s sons put a heavy strain on the traditional 
theory respecting the Book of Esther. In the case of 
Vaizatha the form itself is not certain, the 1 being ex¬ 
ceptionally long and the t exceptionally short (a trace 
of an early corrector’s work?). Benfey conjectures as 
the Persian original Wahvaz-data. 

If, however, the story has been remodelled, and in its original 
form the names were such as a Hebrew writer might regard as 
Jerahmeelite (see Purim, § 7), one might venture to restore *ijvi 
(cp 1D7, 1 10), behind which may lie 'n£HX. 4 Zarephathite.’ 
Hainan, being an Agagite, was an Amalekite (i.e., Jerahmeelite). 

T. K. C. 

VALE, VALLEY, occurs in AV as the rendering of 
the following Heb. words : 

1. p£>\ 'emek (etym. ‘depth’; koiAac- 
TT6A1ON. etc.), for which, in geographical designations, 
RV, followed by G. A. Smith, gives ‘vale,’ is the most 
natural antithesis to m. heir, ‘mountain’ (ep Mie. I4 
1 K. 20 28, -fiiy'D, m/sbr, v. 23, cp Plain, 5). It is 
applied to wide level spaces opening out of a mountain¬ 
ous country. About the names of most of these ‘vales’ 
considerable controversy has gathered (see Aciior, 
Elah, Esdraelon, Mulberry-tree, Rephaim, 
Siddim, Succoth). The vales of Hebron and Aijalon, 
however, are well-known, and may be taken as typical. 

1 Vg. continues 1 sic faciet in torrentibus Arnon. Scopuli 
torrentium inclinati sunt, ut requiescerent in Ar, et recumberent 
in finibus Moabitarum.’ 

2 ® continues Kal rovs x tl P-°-PP ov ^ Apycov xal rows X ei P- 
-rqa'ti' xaroixiVai Hp, icai npoo-ieeiTai roi? opiots Mwa/3. 
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’Emek is also applied to parts of the Jordan valley (Josh. 
1327 [cp 0 ] 17 16, and, if the text is correct, Ps. 606[8], 
but see Succoth), and to the lateral valleys of the 
Jordan (1 Ch. 12 15 [auXwp] Cant. 2 1). In Ps. 65 14 
Job 39 10 4 vales’ are apparently referred to, not as the 
antithesis of mountains, but as containing fertile arable 
land. But the text of these passages is disputed. AV 
has Vale in Gen. 14 3810 37 14, and Dale in Gen. 14 17 
(RV ‘ vale ’) 2 S. 1 818 (EV). On the difference between 
the 'emek and the hik’d (see 2), see Esdraelon. 

2. n^p3, bik’dh (etym. ‘split,’ ‘cleft’; irediop) is also 
used in contrast to ‘mountain’ {e.g., Dt. 87 11 n, 
[7 rediprj], cp Ps. 1048 ). The etymological meaning ex¬ 
plains Is. 404, ‘ Every bik'ah (EV ‘ valley ’ ; 0 <f>apay£ ; 
Di. ‘ravine’) shall be exalted’— i.e., filled up. The 
modern Arabic equivalent el-Buka’ is the name given 
to the valley situated between the Lebanons. The 
same word is rendered Plain {q.v .) by AV in Am. I5 
(RV ‘valley’), Ezek. 37 1 /. (AV m tf- ‘ champaign’), and 
by EV in Xeh. 62 Dan. 3 i (Aram, jtl’jsa). Gen. 11 2 Ezek. 
322 f. (RV m £- ‘valley’) 84, etc. On Dt. 34 3 (EV 
inaccurately, ‘the plain of the valley of Jericho’) see 
Jordan, § 2. 

3. N'5 (also R'j, N"y, '3 ; see the Lexicons), gai, ge, 
etc. (etym. perhaps ‘ depression ’ ; (papay£, also pairq, 
Koi\a$, etc., once (3ovp6s, 2 K. 2 i 6 [om. A]). A fre¬ 
quently occurring word for a somewhat narrow opening 
in the mountains, gorge, ravine; see {e.g .) Jiphthaii- 
el, Harashim, Samaria, Zebolm, Zephatiiah, 
Hamongog, and especially Hlnnom. In 1 S. 173 
{av\wp [0 AL ]) it apparently designates the deep channel, 
dug by the turbid water torrents in the middle of the 
vale {’hnek) of Elah. Relatively to the gai, or lower 
valley, the ’hnek might be called hdr, ‘ mountain,’ 
unless we suppose in 1 S. 17 the combination of elements 
from two sources. See Elaii, Ephes-dammim. 

4. ^PU, ndhal , denotes both a winter torrent and the valley it 
flows through. It occurs in both senses 1 K. IS 5. See Brook. 

5. nSjKi’n, the shcpheldh , AV 4 vale,’ 4 valley,’ ‘low plain,’ RY 
‘lowland.’ See Jud/KA, Shkphelah. 

6 . auAwp, Judith 44 (see Salem, Vallev of) 7317 10 10 f. 
(see Bethulia). 

7. (}>dpay£, Judith 2 8 (<})dpayya<; . . . \ ei ^PPov ^, 4 ravines . . . 
wadys ’) 7 4 11 17 12 7 13 10 Lk. 3 5 (= Is. 40 4). 

VAMPIRE (Hp-I^r), Prov. 3015 RV m ?- ; see Lilith 

(§ 2). T ! 

VANIAH (.Til), of the b’ne Bani (q.v.), in list of 

those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5, end); Ezra 10 36 
(ovtexwa [B], -epe^w 1 nI> ovovi'ia [A], ovav. [LI), apparently the 
Anos (avtos [BA], ? om. L) of II 1 Esd. 934. 

VASHNI pin), I Ch. 628. See Joel i., 2. 

VASHTI (TCM ; actin [BNAl/], oyA- [L°], en 
[? BX c - a -AL in 119]), the name of the consort of 
Ahasuerus, who was divorced on account of her refusal 
to present herself before the guests of the king on the 
seventh and last day of his great banquet (Esth. 1 9-22). 
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According to Herodotus ( 5 i 8 ; cp 9 no) it was the 
custom of the Persians to have their wives and con¬ 
cubines present at great feasts. This, however, hardly 
illustrates the story of Vashti, for it was evidently by an 
arbitrary command of the king, whose heart was ‘ merry 
with wine,’ that Vashti was summoned to the banquet. 
Indeed, Vashti had made a feast of her own for the 
women of the palace ( v . 9). 

Vashti’s name used to be connected with the Persian 
vahisla, ‘optimus,’ but, according to a very clever 
hypothesis of Jensen, Vashti, Haman, and Zeresh are 
pale reflections of Elamite divinities, named respectively 
Mashti-(or Vashti?), Hununan, and Kerisa (see Esther, 

§ 7; Jensen, lVZA'A/670; Wildeboer, ‘Esther' in 
KI 1 C 17 173). This view, however, is not very probable. 

Ahasuerus (?) and Vashti (?) are as much a couple as Haman 
and Zeresh, and both ought to be explained on the same prin¬ 
ciples. Moreover, the text of Esther ought to be not less care¬ 
fully criticised than that of Samuel before any hypothesis as to 
the origin of the story is formed. There is no issue out of the 
perplexities caused by the book as it has come down to us. 
Put revising the text on the same principles as we revise the 
text of Samuel we see that (as in parts of Samuel) a story under¬ 
lies the present story of Esther and Mordecai which has a 
different geographical and historical setting. The Jewish people, 
doubly represented by Esther ( = Israelith) and by Mordecai 
(Carmeli = the Jerahmeelite Jews), are in captivity in the land 
of the hostile Jerahmeelites (see Obadiah, § 7; Lamentations, 
Book of, § 7 f. ; Psalms, §§ 28 f.)—i.e., the Edomites and 
other Arabians, whose king is described as * Ashhur, king of 
Jerahmeel and Cush’ (for VlilD "Sen 'nR Rlrt UVritiTiR 

read ViZH VRipnT TintTR). Vashti, therefore, ought to 
be a representative of the Asshurite, Jerahmeelite. and Cushite 
people, that the nation of the oppressors may, like the nation 
of the oppressed, have double and therefore complete representa¬ 
tion. That the name Vashti is corrupt is plain; cp Vaniah, 
Vophsi. Most probably it comes from Asshurith, ‘Asshur’ 
being often used as a synonym for ‘Jerahmeel’ Cp Mordecai, 
Purim. T. K. C. 

VAULT (T1V3), Is. 65 4 RV m s- ; see Tomb. 

VAULTED CHAMBER pa ; oikhm& nopNiKON ; 

lupanar ), Ezek. I624, etc., RV m £- ; see High Place, 

§ 6. A mound or shrine for illicit worship is obviously 
intended; but the rendering of (5 and Vg. (after analogy 
of fornix ) is ‘ without sufficient proof, and needless ’ 
(BDB). 

VEDAN (HI), Ezek. 27 19 RV. See Javan, § ig. 

VEIL (VAIL). It is not easy to distinguish between 
the veil and the mantle in the OT. As in the East at 
the present day, the Hebrew veils were mostly ample 
wraps which protected the head and shoulders against 
exposure, and sometimes reached the feet. Though 
veils were part of the ordinary attire of Hebrew women, 
unmarried girls did not muffle their faces, nor did 
married Jewesses usually wear veils even out of doors 
(1 Cor. 11 5 f ). In the Talmud we find that only 
Jewesses of Arabia wore veils ( Sabbath , 657?) to cover ; 
their whole face, the eyes excepted. The bride, how¬ 
ever, veiled herself (cp nubere viro) in presence of the 
bridegroom, both before marriage and at the wedding 
ceremony (Gen. 2925); see Marriage, § 3. 1 The 
modern Oriental yashmak , which hangs in a narrow strip 
from below the eyes to the feet, was not used by the 
Hebrews. 

The terms rendered ‘ veil' are : — 

1. sd'iph , ^ en ‘ ~^ 6 5 14 19b which, as Lagarde (.SVw. 

24) has shown, was not a veil (EV), but an ample wrap square 
in shape. ©Iadel) renders tfepicrrpoi/, a light summer garment ; 
cp Mantle, § 2 [12]. 

2. sammah , Is. 47 2 RV (xaraxaAu/x/ixa [BRAQ]; AV 

‘locks’), Cant. 4 r 3 67! RV (<nw7n}erty [BRA]; AV, RV m S- 

‘ locks ’). 2 

3. redid. Til, Oepta-rpoi' [BRAQT], EV Is. 3 23 ; AV, RVmg- 
Cant. 5 7f (RV mantle); and 

1 On the sd'iph of Gen. 24 65, see the first of the Hebrew 
terms. 

2 According to Delitzsch from \ZoOS> constringere. ®’s read¬ 

ing seems to rest upon a confusion with ‘he silent ’ (cp in 

Syr.). 


4. mitpdhath , JinEEU, Ruth 3 15 AV (nepigtopLa [BALI, a-tv- 
6<mop [Sym.] ; AVmg. ‘apron,’ ‘sheet,’ RV ‘ mantle ’) were all 
ample wraps ; cp Is. 322 and see Mantle, § 2 [3]. 

5. ttiassekah, HZSO, E V Is. 25 7 (perhaps the reading should 
be nSDD, a covering, as in Ezek. 2813); most moderns render 
‘ covering 1 (cp Is. 28 20, E\ ). 

6 . The term lot , ci 1 ?, 1 in Is. 257 (EV ‘covering’) is usually 
explained as a veil. The figure in this passage is derived from the 
custom of covering the face as a token of grief (sec Mourning). 

7. re'dldh , Is. 3 19b is either a soft shawl (EV ‘ muffler,’ 

AVmg. ‘spangled ornaments’), or a fine veil (so Che.). The 
root is cognate to -^h (tremble), and the form of veil was so 
called from its loose, clinging material. 

8. 7reptj3oAaLOt', i Cor. 1115 AVmg-, EV preferably ‘covering’; 
cp Mantle, § 2 [19]. 

The face of the king or other chief was sometimes 
covered to hide the divine halo ; thus Moses wore a 
inasweh , rmp, Ex. 3433^ (ko\v/i/j.o [BAFL], cp 2 Cor. 
313), with which Dillmann compares siith, n;c. Gen. 
49n. 2 It will, however, be noted that, according to 
MT, Moses seems to have worn his veil only in private, 
and to have removed it not only when seeking an oracle 
but also when addressing the people. 1. A. 

VEIL (OF THE TEMPLE). See Tabernacle, § 
5, and cp Temple, § 33. 

The words are paroketh , rp"!S, Ex. 26 3r etc. ; koto- 
Tr^ocrpa, Mt. 27 51 Lk. 2345 - Jerome (in Mt. 27 5* 1 
also Epist. 18 9 ; and again Epist. 1208 ) affirms that in 
Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel he read, not ‘veil,’ but 
‘lintel ’—superliminare lempli infinites magnitudinis 
fractum esse atque divisum (also corruisse, also sublatum ). 
Nestle infers that Jerome found, not rghs, ‘ veil,’ but 
‘capital’ (of the column supporting the roof; see 
Chapiter, 4), though Jerome less accurately gives 
super liminare [Expos. 1895^, 310 ff .). Cp Text, § 
65 n. 2. 

VENISON (Fr. venaison , Lat. venalio , ‘a hunting’ ; 
Heb. TV, say id, \ TV, ‘to hunt,’ ep Ar. sayd un , 
Syr. saida). The Hebrews, as described by the OT 
writers, had already reached the stage of pastoral nomads 
when ‘ the hunting which is the subsistence of the rtider 
wanderer, has come to be only an extra means of life * 
(to quote Tvlor, Anthropology, 220). Esau (q.v.) is 
probably meant to represent nothing more than this (‘ a 
man acquainted with hunting,’ ts jt rx. Gen. 2527; 
cp 2528 273), since later he seems to be himself 
possessed of flocks and herds (Gen. 33 9; for Nimrod 
see the special article). 

As weapons used for this purpose or for driving off wild 
animals, mention is made of the bow and arrow (Gen. 27 3 Is. 
724; see Weapons, § 2) and the Sling (q.v., 1 S. 17 40). Dt. 
145 enumerates amongst the animals that might be eaten several 
belonging to the venison class. These are some species of 
fallow deer (’ ayydt , sebi, yahnnir ; see Hart, Roebuck), two 
kinds of wild goat (see Goat, § 2, Chamois), the Pvgarg(7.z'., 
the Addax?), and the Antelope ( q.v . ; so RV). 

One of the Hebrew terms for ‘ provision ’ is actually 
reminiscent of the hunting stage (ms, seddh, Gen. 4225 
45 zi Ps. 132 15 [ cnS], Josh. 9 s [s cn 7 ] ; cp the use of 
the verb in Josh. 9 12, ‘this our bread we provisioned 
ourselves [wvasn] with it hot from our houses ’). 3 But, 
although both as a necessity and as a pastime the 
pursuit has in general played an important part in the 
education and evolution of mankind, 4 the Hebrews, 
hampered 5 again (see Colours, § 1) perhaps by certain 
peculiarities in their religion, after they had passed 
through the stage were not often induced ‘ to revert for 
amusement to what their ancestors had been compelled 

1 The expression US shows that the outside of the veil 

differed from the inside. Cp US> Job 41 5 [ I 3l- 

2 In the Talmud jODD» rtRlDS is both ‘covering’ and ‘veil. 

3 Elsewhere we find the verb V2V2, kilkel , used (1 K. 47), 
and the noun DnS, lehem (1 K. 4 22 [5 2]). 

4 As to its value in this respect Charles Kingsley’s Glaucus 
is suggestive in parts. 

5 In view, that is to say, of the struggle of the nations. 
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to practise from necessity’ (to quote M. G. Watkins, 
Gleanings from the Natural History of the Ancients, 
chap. 10 ). Assyrian, 1 Egyptian, 2 Chaldnean, 3 and 
Persian monarchs, on the other hand, boasted of their 
exploits in hunting; the Assyrians and Persians even 
maintained private hunting-grounds, called irapaSeiaoi . 4 
The Greeks and Romans pursued the pastime vigorously. 5 
Their writers describe it frequently (Homer, Horace, 
Cmsar), and in some cases whole treatises were written 
on the subject (Xenophon, Appian). 

Solomon’s table, it is true, was, we are told, supplied with 
species of fallow-deer {’ayyal, sell, yahmur ; see Hart, Roe¬ 
buck) ; but there is nothing to indicate that they were taken in 
the hunt. We know that in other cases traps were used for the 
purpose (see Net, Snare). In i S. 2620, too, according to 
EV we have a figure of hunting a partridge, but the Hebrew 
term is riidaph , ‘pursue,’and in any case the meaning of the 
context is not clear (see Partridge ; and for the methods of 
capturing hirds see Fowling). M. a. C. 

VENUS, TEMPLE OF (to ATeppvriON [AV]), 
2 Macc. 1226, AV m s- See Atargatis. 

VERMILION (X ; u‘ ; ), Jer. 22 14 Ezek. 23 i 4 +. See 
Colours, § 14. 

VERSIONS. See Text and Versions. 

VESTMENTS (iT-uS, etc.), 2 K. 10 22, etc. See 
Dress. 

VESTRY (nnrta? ; tlo erri toy oikoy mgcGaaA 
[BL], toic eni Toy micGaaA [A]; . . . toy cto- 
AiCAVOY [Aq. Sym.]). in the phrase 4 him that was over 
the vestry' (2 K. 1022f), is generally supposed to mean 
the place where the holy vestments supplied to the 
worshippers of Baal were kept; see Dress, § 8 ; Jehu, 
col. 2356. The ancient versions differ ; there was no 
fixed traditional interpretation. The moderns have 
defended ‘ vestry' or * wardrobe ’ by a far-fetched com¬ 
parison of Ethiopic e’ltiih, ‘tunic, coat.’ 'The text 
must be corrupt. 

Read probably " 3 w Tj’N, * him that was over the hall * 

{Exp. T, Nov. 1899). That there were several ‘halls’ or 
‘ chambers' (rODT 1 ?) attached to the Jerusalem temple we know 
(Jer. 35 2 4 Ezra 106 Neh. 13 5, etc.) ; and from 1 S. 0 22 (cp 1 18 
0) we gather that close to the altar on a tnimixh , or ‘ high place,’ 
there was a lishkdh , or ‘hall,’ in which those who partook of 
the sacrificial meal assembled. It was in such a tishkah that 
the Baal-worshippers assembled in expectation of a sacrificial 
feastS (7\ 19). Cp Temple, §§ 24, 32. 

This view does justice to the context, and accounts for 0 ’s t <3 
erri too oikov {fie<rdaa\ ^ p.e\ 9 aa is a correction from the later [?] 
Hebrew text) ; that 0 did not fully understand is plain 

from 1 S. (see above). c r and 3 are liable to be confounded with 
D and n ; D may come from n> repeated in error. To correct 
nnpTD, ' the composition of the (sacred) perfumes,’ or 
* the ceremonial ’ (cp Klo.), gives a less suitable sense. On the 
guesses of the other versions see commentators. t. K. C. 

VESTURE (1 m&tion). Rev. 19 1316 AV, RV ‘gar¬ 
ment.’ See Mantle, § 2 [17]. 

VETCHES, WILD (Win), Job 30 ? RV">*, EV 
Nettles ( q.v .). 

VIAL. i. pah, 1S.IO1; also 2 K. 9 i 3 RV 
(where AV has Box \q.v .] ; <*>axd?). Cp also Cruse. 

2. t^idArj, Rev. 5 8 15 7, etc., where RV always Bowl {q.v., 9). 

VILLAGE. 1. A ‘village’ as distinguished from a 
•town’ or ‘city’ (”VT\ 'ir) is properly IDS, kdphdr 
(Cant. 7 11 [12] 1 Ch. 2725), or Tp* 2 , kopher (1 S. 618 in 
combination with 'pSH, happerdzl , ‘ village of the 
peasantry,’ EV ‘ country village),' or TD 3 kdphlr {Xeh. 
62, plur., if MT is correct; see Chepiiikah). Like 

1 See Ball, Light from the East, 161 ff. 

2 See Maspero, The Dawn of Civilisation, 61 ff. 

3 Ibid., 766 ff. 

4 See Warre-Cornish, Diet, of Gk. and Rom. Antiq. s.v. 
IlapaSetO’OS. 

5 Ibid., s.v. ‘Venatio.’ 

3 Moore {Judges, 361) suspects that the ‘house’ which Samson 
pulled down by leaning against its two pillars was the banquet¬ 
ing hall of the temple of Dagon. 
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the Arabic kefr, the word enters into compound place- 
names— e.g. , Chephar-ha-ammonai ; cp Capernaum. 

2. onxn, baserim, is the name given to villages which 
grew out of the early settlements of nomads, Gen. 25 16 
(I 1 nma, (froth; cp Castle, 4), Lev. 25 31 (‘villages 
[enclosures] which have no wall around them’), Josh. 
198 ('villages which lay around their cities’; see 
City), Neh. 1228/ See Hazok, Hezron, Hazerim, 
Hazeroth. 

3. In AV ‘villages’ is now and then given for rn:2, 
banoth, ‘daughters’— i. e. , the dependent towns of a 
city; Nu. 21 25 32 (RV ‘towns'), 1 Ch. 223 (so too 
RV). Cp Daughter. 

4. On rmn, haivwoth , a less distinctly Hebrew term 
than 2, and properly synonymous with it, see Havoth- 
Jair, Hivites. 

5. nins, p*rdzdth , properly ‘level country.’ RV 
renders ‘villages’ (AV 'towns’) ‘without walls' in 
Zech.24 [8], and in Ezek. 38 11 Esth. 919 EV gives 
‘ unwalled villages,’ ‘umvalled towns.* rrira should 
possibly be restored for c'K’in in 2CI1. 27 4 (see Forest), 
unless we hold that it was in conquered portions of the 
Negeb (read nnri’Nit, ‘in the Ashhurite’) that Jotham, 
like Reiioboam {q.v.), built ‘castles and towers.’ In 
Esth. (/. c.) the noun p e rdztm is rendered in EV ‘of 
the villages' ; cp EV of Dt. 3 s 1 S.618. Some connect 
Perizzites {q.v. ) with this word. 

6. pns, p*rdzdn, too, is eonjecturally rendered 
‘villages,’ ‘villagers’ by AV and some recent scholars 
(cp Moore and Budde) in Judg. 5711, but by RV, not 
less eonjecturally, ‘rulers,’ ‘rule.’ For Judg. 5 n 
Robertson Smith in 1892 suggested ‘ in the redemption 
of Israel ’ (see Black, Judges, 42) ; but more probably 
the true reading in Judg. 5711, and Hab. 3 14 is c*:n 
(n'iin) ; Cp (5 Sward [B], (ppafav [AL], SwaarUv 
(but in Judg. 5 n av^rjaov [B], ivlo , x va ' clv [AL]). So 
Cheyne, and (in Hab. l.c. ) Vollers. 

7- D*ns Flab. 3 14 AV, ‘ the head of his villages’ (RV ‘ of his 
warriors’ ; mg. ‘hordes’ : or, ‘villages’). But see 6. 

8. Kiofxr} in NT is uniformly rendered village in RV (Mk. 
827—the villages of Cassarea Philippi; Jn.742—the village of 
Bethlehem). In 0 it sometimes represents not only n 2 , IT", 
isn, rn*t 2 , "S 3 , T 53 , and but also even Ty and HTp. 

It is given as a Rabbinical view that a city, as distinguished 
from a village, was a community with ten learned men in it— i.e., 
a sufficient number to entitle it to have a synagogue. According 
to Furrer (Schenkel, BL 212) the modern criterion in Palestine 
is the possession of a separate market. In Esth. ^ 19 ot Karo i- 
xoui're? ev tous p.r)TpoTr6\ecrii' (om. IP), and ot fiieo'rrap/ueVoi ev 
7ra<rr) \d>pa constitute the two categories to one or other of which 
every Jew is assumed to belong. 

VINDICATOR (^* 3 ), Job 19 25 RV‘ n £- See Goel, 
and Job ii. col. 2474. 

VINE (jaa, more fully Xu. 64 Judg. 13 14). 

Like the name of the grape (say), the word is common 

_ . to Heb. Aram. Arab, and Ass.—from which 

1 e rew Yj u idi infers ( Della Sede primitiva, etc. 40 

terms. t j iat the vine was known to the people 

who formed the original Semitic stock. But from the 
names for pruning, vintage, winepress, and wine being 
distinct in the different languages he concludes that the 
primitive Semites were unacquainted with the making of 
wine, their original 1 strong drink ’ (irr, a word common 
to the four languages and Ethiopic) being probably 
made from barley. 

Giphen (jsa) denotes the grape-vine everywhere but in 

2 K. 4 39, where gJfihen sddeh (nil*' is used of some 
plant resembling the vine in form, but bearing poisonous 
or bitter gourds ; see Wild Gourds. Another word 
torch (p-c-, Is. 02 Jer. 2 2if) or sorekdh (npnir. Gen. 
49 11+) seems to denote a superior sort of vine. 
Probably it derives its name from the rich dark hue 
of the grapes (cp Ar. lahira or lakura ; Lag. Uebers . 
31 / explains differently). Its grapes were called 
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serukim (o'pnli', Is. 168 , though RV's ‘choice plants’ is 
a possible rendering). According to Jewish tradition, 
they were very sweet, with almost invisible kernels 
harsannim (c'Jsnn ; see Grape, 7). The vine branch 
or shoot is called zdmordh (nTd). from ici to ‘ prune ; 
or sdrig Gen. 40 io 12 joellyf), from jnb to 

‘interweave.’ Zalzalllm (c'VtSt, 1 Is. 18 5) seems to 
denote low branches or clusters that lie on the ground. 
The gathering of grapes is expressed by the verb -1:0 
(Lev. 205, etc.), the vintage or vintage-season being 
basir (ys*3, Lev. 26 s, Judg. 82*1*) ; to prune the vine is 
-Cl (Lev. 203/. Is. 56 +) ; the pruning-hook is maztnerah 
(msia). The * pruning of vines’ (Budde, Siegfried) is 
a more likely interpretation of zdmir (vci) in Cant. 

2 12 than the ‘singing of birds’ (Del., Konig). The 
obscure word zimrath (rnci) in Gen. 43 n is by Frd. 
Delitzsch connected with this root, and interpreted as 
‘ fruits cut (from the plants that bear them) ' ; but 
Dillmann rightly objects that 3,31 is used only of pruning 
away that which is useless : probably the word must be 
traced to some other source ; 0 renders rCiv Kapiruv. 

In Talm. zefwer (ict) = dessert-fruit (grapes, etc.). 

The Israelites traced the planting of the vine to Noah 
(Gen. 920; see Budde, Bib/. Urgesch. 306 ff ., 407, and cp 
. Noah) ; and Budde thinks that the‘com- 

. 1 ica f ort * S poken of in Gen. 629 refers to the 

references. invention of w> Xonh was not a 

dweller in Palestine ; thus the Israelites preserved the 
tradition of the introduction of the vine from another 
land. Palestine, as described in the OT, was a great 
wine-producing country. Joseph (Ephraim) in Gen. 4922 
and Israel in Ps. S 08 [9] (cp Is. 62 Hos. 10 1, etc.) are 
compared to a vine. Delitzsch, in his charming essay 
• The Bible and Wine’ (Iris, 1888, essay 9), sees in the 
fact that Jesus compares himself to a vine (Jn. 15 1), 
an allusion to his being the Messiah, the Second David 
—which illustrates a passage in the early Christian 
Diduchb. The phrase to * sit under one’s own vine and 
one’s own fig-tree ’ occurs constantly in descriptions of ! 
a time of peace (1 K..425 [05] NIie. 44 Zech. 3 10). 
Passages like Judg. 9 13 Ps. 104 15 show with what 
simplicity men thanked God for the gift of wine. But ' 
the vine supplied another figure. There were wild vines 
—not of a ‘ genuine’ stock (Jer. 221). Israel, when un¬ 
faithful, is compared to these (Jer. l.c. cp Is. 62), and 
the enemies of Israel are even likened (Dt. 3232) to a 
' vine of Sodom ’— i.e ., one whose juices and fruit were 
tainted by the corruption typified by Sodom (Driver). 
Cp Sodom, § 3, n. 2. 

The vine (l It is vinifera, L.) ' grows spontaneously ’ 2 
(according to de Candolle, LOrigine, 151 ff. ) in \V. 

N . temperate Asia, S. Europe, Algeria, and 
h' t Ura ^I° roeco I but its spontaneous growth is 

1S ory. mosl marked in the region S. of the 
Caspian, and between that and the Black Sea. Its 
original home was most probably in Transcaucasia, 
though traces of it have been found in deposits of 
prehistoric and probably prehuman age in other quarters 
—as in N. Italy, Switzerland, and S. France. It has 
been cultivated from the most ancient times in W. Asia 
and in Egypt; in the latter country there is evidence 
reaching back five or six thousand years. The ' soma ’ 
of the Vedas appears to have denoted primarily a beer 
made from grain, but subsequently wine: and it is 
probable that wine was one of the earliest discoveries of 
the Aryan race and that they carried the vine with them 
as they migrated westward. Of the condition of vine¬ 
growing in modern Syria an account is given by Ander- 
lind in 7 .DPl ” 11 160 ff Cp also Tristram, NHB 407 
ff., and see Wine. n. m.—w. t. t.-d. 

1 Possibly rP^oSp in Jer. 69+ has a similar meaning. 

2 This phrase does not necessarily imply that it is a native of 
these districts. 


VOWS, VOTIVE OFFERINGS 

VINEGAR (j*Dh v / 'be sour,’ ‘leavened,’ Xu. 63 ; 
o 5 oc, Jn. 1929). Cp cols. 959 n. 3, 2752, 5309. 

VINEYARDS, PLAIN OF THE (D'0^3 VnN), 
Judg. 11 33 AV, RV Abel-ciieramim (q.v. ). 

VIOL (^ 23 ), Is. 5 12 AV. See Music, § 2, 6-9. 

VIOLET (rtan), Esth. 16 A V m £- ; EV ‘ blue.’ See 
Purple and Colours, § 13. 

VIPER (ni’DX, Is. 306; exiANM Acts283). See 

Serpent, § 1 [1]. 

VIRGIN (n<Np 06 NOC)* There is no clear trace of an 
Order of Virgins in the Apostolic Church. The four 
daughters of Philip the Evangelist [cp PHtLlP], who 
exercised the gift of prophecy, were virgins (Acts2l9). 
In 1 Cor. 7 25-38 Paul declares that he has ‘no command¬ 
ment of the Lord ’ respecting virgins : they may marry, 
or not marry, without sin. On the whole he is inclined 
to recommend for them and for all the unmarried state, 
‘on account of the present necessity,’ which should 
make all Christians sit loosely to the world. 

A later age, which valued virginity as a superior virtue, 
peopled the Apostolic age with virgins living in community and 
presided over by the Virgin Mary : see, for example Dotmitio 
Mari(p (Tischenriorf, Apocal. Apocr. 1861) pp. 96 f. \ Coptic 
A pocr. Gospels , F. Robinson, 1896. But this picture has no 
historical authorisation, and is simply the reflex of a subsequent 
institution. On the difficult passage in Ignatius, Smyrn. 13, 
‘ I salute . . . the Virgins, who are called Widows,’ see 
Lightfoot’s note ad loc. : he is probably right in interpreting it 
as 1 I salute the Widows, whom I prefer to call Virgins, for such 
in God’s sight they are by their purity and devotion.’ {Cp 
Ministry, § 41 end.] j. a. R. 

VISION (nrnp etc.), Gen. 15 1, etc. See Prophecy. 

VISION, VALLEV OF (j’Vjn or XW thc 

(j><Np<NfTOC. [con N* in V. 5] £ n 4 >Ap&rpi c[e]l60N), 
a place called Valley of Hizzaion, from which the 
Assyrians were expected to make an assault on the 
fortifications of Jerusalem, Is. 22 1 (late heading), 5f. 
That Hizzaion is a proper name, and that the phrase 
does not mean ‘ valley of vision ’ (or, prophetic revela¬ 
tion) is generally admitted. According to Dillmann, 
some part of Jerusalem is referred to, perhaps the 
Tyropoeon, where the fortification may have been 
specially weak. This implies the Massoretic division 
of the verse, which, however, must surely be wrong 
(see Duhm; Marti; SBOT). No such name as 
Hizzaion being known, it has been proposed to read 
—cwn 'i 4 the valley of Hinnom,’ comparing Zech. 14 s, 
where nn k\ 3 (‘valley of my mountains’) and cm n'J 
(‘valley of mountains’) may be miswritten for c'3n r' 3 
‘valley of Hinnom ’ (see ‘ Isaiah,’ SBOT [Heb.], 112 ; 
Marti). 

It is, however, by no means improbable that Is. 22 1-14, in its 
original form, referred to an expected blockade of Jerusalem by 
the Jerahmeelites (cp Sennacherib, § 5), and that jvm 2 
should be Jw ’13 \33 ‘the sons of Cushan.’ The next metrical 

line begins with c^*>*% where c^T (Elam), as also probably in 
11 n 21 2 Jer. 25 25 -19 34 Ezek. 32 24, is a misunderstood corrup¬ 
tion of (Jerahmeel). Such is the position of the un¬ 

decided question respecting the reference of Is. 22, and the 
meaning of * Valley of Hizzaion.’ T. K. C. 


VOPHSI (NpSJ.; !AB[e]i[BAFL]; I T apsi [Vg.]),father 
of Nahbi (Nu. 13i 4 +). 

VOWS, VOTIVE OFFERINGS. A vow is a 

voluntary obligation solemnly assumed toward God to 
_ ' do something not otherwise required, 

1* Dcnmtion, b ut believed to be acceptable or influ- 
etc ’ ential with him. The promise may be 
either simple or conditional. In the former case it is 
usually a pledge to perform at a future date—for ex¬ 
ample, at the next recurrence of a feast—an act of 
worship which is less convenient or suitable at the 
time the vow is made ; and the motive may be any 
which would prompt man to the act itself, such as 
gratitude to God. the desire to secure his favour, etc. 
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VOWS, VOTIVE OFFERINGS 

A conditional vow is commonly made in circumstances 
in which the urgent need of God’s protection or help 
is felt, as in illness, an attack by the enemy, or for the 
obtaining of a greatly desired end, such as the birth of 
a child, the increase of Hocks and herds, victory in 
battle, and the like. In such a case a man solemnly 
binds himself, if God does for him what he wishes, to 
do such and such a specified thing for God. 

Vows of the latter kind were in ancient religions the 
common accompaniment of prayer, and were believed 
to contribute greatly to its efficacy. The transaction 
seems to us commercial in even a higher degree than 
the familiar motive of sacrifice, Do 7 it des ; this may be 
formulated, Dabo si dederis. We have to remember, 
however, that man's gift was not conceived as an 
equivalent by which the service of God was purchased, 
but as a present, just as in similar transactions among 
men when an inferior sought the aid of a great man. 
The thing vowed might be anything with which it was 
conceived that God would be pleased—-a sacrifice, a 
service, a dotation of gold and silver, houses and lands, 
cattle, or persons to God, that is, to the temple. It 
might also be an interdict imposed by the maker upon 
himself for a time or for life in the use of things other¬ 
wise lawful ; thus fasting, abstinence from particular 
kinds of food—as the grape and its products in the 
Nazirite’s vow—from the wearing of ornaments, sexual 
intercourse, etc., were often vowed. Such arbitrary 
self-denial was thought, like the scrupulous observance 
of the similar restrictions imposed by religion itself, to 
be a proof of devotion. 

The general word for vow is T1J, neder , <5 For a vow 

of abstinence specifically, Nu. 30 employs ”12^ issdr, esdr 
(0 6pur/u.ds), from "CN, ‘bind.’ The meaning of this word is 
especially clear in Dan. 6 7 \2.f. 15, where RV well renders 
* interdict’; cp also the rabbinical use of the verb in the sense 
of prohibit, and Mt. 1 ( 3 19 IS 18. 

The vow, being a solemn promise freely made, was 
a most binding obligation ; it had the force of an oath, 
with which, indeed, it was frequently associated (see 
Xu. HO 2 Acts 23 21). Even a rash vow or one which 
entailed unforeseen and terrible consequences, like 
Jephthah’s (Judg. 11 ), must be fulfilled to the letter. 
To break faith with God in such a matter was to invite 
destruction. Men, nevertheless, often tried to slip out 
of their obligation by subterfuges, or practised deceit in 
paying their vows. Malaehi (1 14) pronounces accursed 
the fraudulent man who had vowed a male victim and 
had one in his flock, but sacrificed a blemished beast. 1 
The Deuteronomic law enjoins the prompt payment of 
vows according to their tenor, for God will strictly 
exact it ; it is no sin not to make a vow, but being 
voluntarily made it must be fulfilled (Dt. 2321-23 [22-24]; 
cp Prov. 20 25 Eeeles. 04 f. [3/] Ecelus. 18 22). 

Examples of vows in the OT history are those of Jacob at 
Bethel (Gen. 2S 20-22, cp 31 13, 352-7), Jephthah (Judg. II30./C 
34-39), Hannah (1 S. 1 xif. 24-28), Absalom (2 S. 107,/). Frequent 
references in other connections show how important a place 
vows had in all periods of religion : see Dt. 126 ir 17 26 Ps. 22 25 
50 14 5 < 3 12 61 5 8 65 1 6613 76 11 116 14 18 Prov. 7 14 Is. li> 2r 
Nah. 1 15 Jon. 1 16 29 Judith 4 14 1 Esd. 272 Macc. 3 35 9 13^ 
Acts 21 23 23 21. 

The only laws in the Pentateuch on the subject of 
vows in general, 2 Lev. 271-29 and Xu. 30 , are both 

2 Laws ^ ate ‘ ^ U ‘ ^ determines who can make 
a binding vow, with especial reference 
to the vows of women (see M. NZdarim ). If a 
man makes a vow or imposes upon himself by an oath 
some abstinence, he must not ‘ profane his word,’ but 
strictly fulfil his obligation. The vow of a widow or a 
divorced woman is similarly binding (v. 10) ; but the 
vow of an unmarried woman in her father’s house, or 
of a married woman in her husband’s, is null without 
his consent, which, however, is assumed to be tacitly 
given, if, being cognisant of the vow, he did not oppose 

1 Cp the Arab substitution of gazelles for sheep in payment 
of a vow, Sacrifice, § 8. 

2 On the Nazirite’s vow, see Nazirite. 
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I her. If a woman marries while under a vow made in 
! her father's house, the subsequent consent of her 
husband is neeessary ; if he annuls it she is free. If 
the husband lets the vow pass in silence when he first 
learns of it, but afterwards prevents its fulfilment, he 
makes himself guilty of the breach of obligation. The 
law does not say how it is with the vow of a minor son 
in his father’s house, or with that of an Israelite slave. 

Lev. 27 treats of the conditions under which persons 
or property that have been given to God in fulfilment 
of a vow may be redeemed. An animal of the kinds 
from which sacrifices arc made to Yahwe is made • holy * 
by the vow ; no redemption, substitution, or exchange 
is allowed ; if such a thing is attempted both animals 
become ' holy ’ (v. 9 /.). On an unclean animal a value 
is set by the priest, and it may be redeemed by the 
payment of this sum with one-fifth added ( vv . n-13). 
Human beings are redeemed at a price fixed by the law 
in accordance with their age and sex (cp Jos. Ant. iv. 4 4); 
a boy between one month and five years old, five shekels, 
a girl, three ; from five years to twenty, twenty shekels 
and ten respectively ; from twenty to sixty a man is 
valued at fifty shekels, a woman at thirty ; after sixty 
this value fell to fifteen and ten. If a man was too 
poor to pay the price on this scale, the priest fixed a 
sum within his means. If a man consecrates a house 
to Yahwe by a vow, the priest estimates its value, and 
the owner may redeem it on payment of six-fifths of the 
sum. In the ease of hereditary lands which revert to 
the family in the Jubilee year, the value depends on 
how far off this term is. The basis is, on an acreage 
seeded with one homer of barley, fifty shekels for the 
whole period, that is, one shekel for each year the 
I tenure has to run. The surtax for redemption is, as 
in all other eases, one-fifth. If not redeemed, or if 
sold to another man, the reversion is cut off, and the 
land ceded to the priests. 1 Purchased land, in which 
the buyer has really only a leasehold till the next Jubilee 
year, is estimated by the priest. 

Some things cannot be consecrated to God by a vow, 
either because they already belong to him, like the 
firstlings of animals fit for sacrifice (Lev. 27 26), or 
because they are abominable to him, as the hire of a 
religious prostitute of either sex (Dt. 23 18) —a kind of 
votive-offering frequent in that world. 

A vow of abstinence of a peculiar kind is that of the Nazirite 
(q.v.\ for which there are special laws in X11. 6 1-21. 

A man might not only vow to ‘hallow’ some object 
to God (t! fv npn, hikdis), he might devote it (C‘-:nn, heh?rim) 
by his vow so that it became herein (see Han, and cp 
Xu. 21 2). What was so devoted became intensely ‘ holy,* 
that is, God guarded his rights in it most jealously ; it 
could neither be sold nor redeemed. Lands or animals 
so dedicated belonged irrevocably to the sanctuary, that 
is to the priests (Xu. 18 14 Ezek. 44 29) ; men thus devoted 
must be put to death (Lev. 27 28/.). The last provision 
can hardly be an actual provision for a private ban. 

Vows, like oaths, were frequently made rashly and about trivial 
matters; indeed, they often became a mere form of speech to 
fortify an asseveration or a declaration of purpose, as ‘ I vow. if 
I didn’t see a snake as big as the beam of a wine-press ’ (. 7 1 . 
Ncddrim , 3 2). With a lurking scruple such as among us gives 
rise to minced oaths, men in NT limes said kondm, kottdh, or 
the like, instead of korbdn. The rahhis discouraged the practice 
by requiring the fulfilment of unadvised vows, and declaring the 
1 clipped formula equivalent in force to the proper word. They 
had to distinguish, however, between vows the fulfilment of 
which, though inconvenient, was a proper punishment for the 
rash undertaking, and such as ought not to be kept, and to pro¬ 
vide some way of absolution for the latter (. 1 /. Xeddrim , 3 1 
9 1 ff.\ In this endeavour they were led into a casuistry not 
always accordant with sound ethics. The example given by 
Jesus in Mk. 7 io_/T Mt. 15 4 /. of the way in which they nullified 
the law of God by their traditions has been discussed under 
Corban (q.v.\ 

The commonest vow in all ages was doubtless a sacrifice, and 
votive offerings were probably the commonest of private sacri- 


1 The provisions of the law are not clear ; see the commen¬ 
taries. For the rabbinical elaboration of these rules see 
M. 'Arakin. 
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fices. The votive sacrifice might, according to the terms of the 
vow, he a burnt-offering or a peace-offering, or both combined, 
and consist of any kind or number of sacrificable animals, or 
simply of an oblation. The rites were those appropriate to the 
species of sacrifice and the victim (see Sacrifice); a votive 
peace-offering was subject to the ordinary rule that the flesh 
should be eaten on the day of the offering or the next, not to the 
narrower restriction of the thank-offering (toddh), and to the 
general requirement of ceremonial purity in those who partook 
of the feast (Lev. 7 16 J/l). Nu. 15 3^ prescribes an oblation with 
every victim in the case of votive as of other sacrifices. Offer¬ 
ings of wine and oil were also made in the fulfilment of vows (see 
Sacrifice, § 31 a). w 

M. Xeddtim, 'Arakin , cp also Sekdlim , 46 - 8 ; the works on 
biblical arch.eology, especially SaatschiUz, MosaiscJtes Rec/tl, 
1 358 Jf . ; Nowack, I lehr. A reft. \ Ben- 

3. Bibliography,, zinger, Hcbr . Arch.; articles ‘Geliibde’ 
in PREP), Riehm, //BA, Schenkel, BE, 
‘Vow, 1 Hastings, DB. g. F. M. 

VULGATE. See Text and Versions, §§ 21, 59. 
VULTURE. Of the four species of Vulturidae 


WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OP 

described by Tristram from Palestine, three ( Gyps 
fulvus , Neophron percnopterus , and Gypaetus barbcitus) 
are treated under the headings (1) Eagle [RV m £- 
‘ Great Vulture’], (2) Gier-Eagle and (3) Ossifrage. 
The fourth species is the black vulture, \ r ultur monachus, 
the only living representative of its genus. This bird 
inhabits the countries surrounding the Mediterranean 
and extends eastward to China. It is not eommon in 
Palestine, and does not seem to be mentioned in 
OT or NT. 

4. The ‘vulture’ (nfn, da'ah) in AV of Lev. 11 i4f is in RV 
rendered ‘kite.’ Its identification can only be conjectural; but 
see Kite. 

5. The ‘vulture’ (iT^ dayydh , rfvi, dayydth, another form of 
njn above) of Dt. 14 13 (om. Di. after Sam. 0 ), Is. 34 isf 
(eAcu^os) is also rendered Kite in RV. See above. 

6. rVR ’ayydh, Job 28 7, AV (RV ‘falcon), but elsewhere 

Kite \q.v.). a. E. S. 
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WAFERS. 1. p'jT), rahih, Ex. 29 a, EV, etc., 1 Ch. 
23 29 RV. See Bread, § 2 (c). 

2. nn'CS, sappihath , Ex. 10 3it eyxpi? ; see Bakemeats, § 3 
(3), where, however, nn'SS is to be read for ‘ p'gn . . . Bread.’ 

WAGES. See, generally, Trade and Commerce, 
§ 83 (f) 4. The words are : — 

1. sdkdr, merces , of the hire of a servant (Gen. 

30 32 Ex. 29 Dt. 24 15 1 K. 5 20 [6] [ 0 b om. ixi<t 96 p], etc.), the 
‘ reward ’ of priests (Nu. 18 31), passage-money (Jon. 1 3, ravAop), 
etc. 

2. hiker, Prov. 1118 Is. 19 10; on the latter passage see 
Sluices. 

3. rnbb’D, viaskoreth, fxi<r 06 <;, juerces , Gen. 29 15 31 7 41 
Ruth 2 i2f. 

4. pe ulldh , ixurdos, opus , Lev. 19 13, etc. 

5. ixtaBos, tnerces, Jn. 436, etc. See above, 1. 

6. o\f/ omoR, stipendium , stipendia , 1 Esd. 4 56 1 Macc. 3 28 
14 32 Lk. 3 14 Rom. 6 23 1 Cor. 972 Cor. 11 8 (cp 61 pov ‘ meat ’ 
Tob. 2 2 [o^dpiov n] 7 8, [om. j*] oi^oTrotjj/u-a Judith 12 1, oi//o$ = 
j-j Nu. 11 22). 

WAGON. I. \igdldh ; see Chariot, § 2. 

2. sabbfnt, Is. GG20, EV ‘ litters,' but better, 
following (£> (ev Xafnrrjpais [rjfjubpwp]), ‘cars’ such as 
are drawn, for swiftness, by mules (cp Pind. Pyth. 
494/. dirrjvTj) ; cp Ass. sumbu (from subbu), a car drawn 
by mules, as distinguished from ?icirkabtu, a wagon 
drawn by horses. At the same time, the ‘ cars,’ like 
the ‘ chariots and horses,’ in Is. {he.) are very possibly 
due to an editor ; the original text gave the names of 
the peoples whence the Jews were to be brought; see 
Crit. Bib. 49. 

In Xu. 7 3 2 X rfai’, EV ‘covered wagons’; but this is merely 
a syn. for ‘cars.’ Cp NTS Tg. Is. 49 22 Nah. 28 (the 

queen sitting in a jo's)- 

3. rekeb , Ezek. 23 24 AV, RV Chariot (q.v.). 

4. ^ 3 , galgal , Ezek. 23 24 RV, Ezek. 26 10 RV, AV RV®g- 
‘ wheel,’ cp Wheel. 

On the ‘ place of the wagons ’ 1 S. 17 20 etc. RV, AV ‘ trench,’ 
see Camp, § 1. 

WAIN, THRESHING (]‘nn), Job 41 30 [22] RV. 

See Agriculture, § 8 

WALL. i. On HOin, hornah , see Fortress, passim. 

2. i r , n, hel (x/^n), a surrounding wall, defined by Jews as 
DCin 1 ?—*’■ e. , ‘a little wall 1 (see BDB), a glacis; see Fortress, 
5 5, end, col. 1557. 

3. TU, gader, is rendered ‘ wall ’ by AV in Nu. 22 24 Ezra 9 9 
Is. 55 Ezek. 427 12 Hos. 26 where in each case RV or RVmg. 
prefers ‘fence.’ See Hedge, 2, and cp the place-names Geder, 
Gederah, Gederoth, Gederolhaim, Gedor. RVmg. suggests 
‘walls’ for ‘hedges,’ ITIY 73 , in Nah. 317. 

4. Tp, klr, of a town-wall in Josh. 2 15, etc. ; of a house-wall 


in r K. 65^, etc., of a room-wall in 1 S. 18 n 20 25, etc., cp 
House, § 1. 

5- stir; Gen. 4922 Ps. 18 30(29]!, 2S. 22 30; in Jer. 5 10 for 
nriw’, JYnt? is suggested— i.e.f rows of vine-plants; seeGes.-Bu. 
s.v. , mri, and cp Duhm, ad loc . 

6. Sp 3 , kothel, Cant. 2 gt of a house-wall. 

7. 'ussarnd', Ezra 5 3 9b Word of uncertain meaning; 
see Ges.-Bu. who suggest ‘Gebiilk’ — i.e., ‘timberwork.’ 0ual 
has xop r ry taJ ' > ll 1 Esd- 6 4 has ttjv <n/yr\v ravn jp. See Marti, 
K//C, ad loc . 

WALLET (tthpa)> Mt. IO10 RV, AV Scrip (, q.v .). 


1. Term 
1 wilderness.’ 


WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF. ‘ The Wilder¬ 
ness ’ ( ham-midbdr , “Q“B2n) was, in all periods, the 
standing phrase among the Hebrews 
for the scene of that epoch in their 
history which immediately preceded 
the settlement in Canaan ; in addition to the Hexa- 
teuchal narratives see, e.g., Am. 2 10 Hos. 13 s Jer. 26 
Ezek. 20 10 Neh. 921 2 Ch. 249 Ps. 107 4. Undefined by 
reference to particular plaees, the Hebrew term is a 
wide one. Agreeably to its etymological signification, 

‘ the place where (cattle) are driven,’ it denotes country 
inhabited by nomads, and in actual OT usage includes 
the country stretching SW. of Canaan to Egypt, to¬ 
gether with the Sinaitie peninsula, SE. to Arabia and E. 
to the Euphrates. (See Cattle, § 5, Desert, § 2 [3].) 

The topographical problem, with which alone the 
present article is concerned, is to discover the limited 
m . district within this larger area of 

2. Topographical ^.jiderness to which the nomadic life 
problem. 0 f t ^ e ear ]y Hebrews was referred in 
the memory or imagination of the various biblical writers. 
The difficulties and uncertainties attending the solution, 


which probably will never be wholly overcome, are due 
mainly to the uncertainty in many parts (but chiefly in 
the case of J and E) of the analysis of the sources, our 
insufficient acquaintance with the actual historical con¬ 
ditions (cp Sinai), and the paucity of trustworthy 
identifications of particular sites. The literature of the 
subject, which is extensive, needs to be used with 
extreme caution on aeeount of the general neglect of a 
critical employment of the sources and the utter insuf¬ 
ficiency—in some cases also, the thoroughly unphilo¬ 
logical character—of the reasons for the identifications. 
[Textual criticism, too, may have to be applied more 
methodically.] 

The sites of the Egyptian starting-point of the Exodus, 
of Sinai, and of the intervening stages, are discussed 
elsewhere (Exodus, Sinai). We are here 
TT d 6 h more immediately concerned with the district 
Kaaesn. - n w }fleh the people are said to have wandered 
for forty years between the first abortive attempt on 




WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF 


5. In JE. 


Canaan from the S. and the final successful attack 
from the E. For this the most important site is 
Kadesh {q.v.)\ long a matter of almost hopeless dispute, 
it is now, by general consent, identified with Win-Kadis 
(50 m. S. of Beersheba), which was visited by Seetzen in 
1807 ( Reisen durch Syrien , 848 [1859]), and then by 
Rowlands, who first identified it with Kadesh (Williams, 
Holy City , I464JP), and by Clay Trumbull ( Kadesh 
Barnea [1881]), who has elaborately and successfully 
vindicated the identification. 

Now, what relation does Kadesh bear to the wilder¬ 
ness of Wanderings? In P, where the case is simplest, 
„ , , Kadesh is the stage reached immediately 

Kaaesn before Mt Hor (Nu. 2O22 1 27 i 4 Dt. 32 51 
ln * and P in Nu. 20 1-13). Apparently, there¬ 
fore, it was not visited before the fortieth year— i.e., 
the end of the nomadic period. For, according to P, 
the sentence of forty years wandering was given in the 
wilderness of Paran and was to be carried into effect in 
the same wilderness (Nu. Yh6b 13 1-3 26 a 14 35), whereas 
Kadesh is in the wilderness of Zin (Nu. 20 122, cp 3336), 
which is distinct from the wilderness of Paran (Nu. 
13321). Doubtless, the fortieth year was originally 
mentioned in Nu. 20 1 (cp 3338), and was subsequently 
omitted for obvious harmonistic reasons. In P the 
whole people in the fortieth year moved as the spies had 
done a generation earlier out of the wilderness of Paran 
into the wilderness of Zin to Kadesh. 

From the foregoing representations all the remaining 
narratives differ ; for all these, in spite of other differ¬ 
ences among themselves, agree in associating Kadesh 
with the beginning of the * forty years’ ’ wanderings. 

In the combined narratives of JE—and probably also 
in both of the originally separate narratives J and E — 
Kadesh is the place whence the spies were 
despatched (Nu. 1326, from ‘to Kadesh’; 
cp 328 _/) and, presumably, where the condemnation 
to the forty years' wandering was pronounced (Nu. 
14 33), where the people abode (cyn ntri), and where 
Miriam died and was buried (Nu. 20 1£), and whence, 
at the close of the period, they made their request to 
pass through Edom (Nu. 2O14./). 2 In brief, Kadesh 
was the goal of the people after the Exodus and their 
visit to Sinai, their headquarters while they were shep¬ 
herds (c'jn) f° r ‘ forty years,’ and their point of depart¬ 
ure for the final attack on Canaan. Cp also Judg. 11 16. 

In D Kadesh is the goal of the people after leaving 
Horeb (Dt. 1 19, cp 923 Josh. 146 / ), the place whence 
the spies were despatched (Dt. 1 20-24 Josh. 
147), and the scene of their condemnation 
to a prolongation of the nomadic life (Dt. 1 34/!). 
There they abode for an indefinite period, not, however, 
exceeding a few months (Dt. 2 i, cp 7 14); but the main 
part of the period—thirty-eight years—was spent in 
compassing Mt. Seir (Dt. 2 1 14). Moreover, according 
to the only natural interpretation of Dt. 214, Kadesh, 
once left, was never revisited ; there is no suggestion 
here (nor anywhere else) of a second visit to Kadesh 
after absence. 

Thus in JE Kadesh is the (apparently) permanent 
centre , in D the starting-point , and in P the Jinal stage 
of the nomadic wanderings which intervened between 
the defeat of the Hebrews on their first attempt to 
conquer Canaan from the S. and the commencement of 

1 Nu. 20 22 has been generally assigned to P in its entirety. 
Carpenter, in the Oxford Hexateuch, assigns clause a to E. If 
this were certain, which it is not (see Gray in Internat. Crit. 
Com.), it would still be clear that 2022^-29 in P, as in the present 
compilation, was preceded hy Ps story of the sin of Moses and 
Aaron at Kadesh ; cp 20 24 with v. 23. 

2 It must suffice merely to draw attention to the theory 
recently advanced by Steuernagel {Die Einivanderung der 
israelitischen Stdmmen, 1901) that in J one section of the 
people (the ‘ Leah ’ tribes, according to his denomination) actu¬ 
ally made their way into Canaan from Kadesh, whereas in E 
the ‘ Jacob' tribes, leaving Kadesh at the beginning of the 
nomadic period, spent their years of wandering in the deserts 
East of the Jordan and the Arabah. [Cp Exodus i., § 6 , 
Tribes, § 13/] 


6. In D. 


that definite march which led to the actual conquest 
from the E. a generation later. 

We must now consider what hints the various narra¬ 
tives contain for the closer definition of the district in 
7 Sinai to c l uest * on - JE contains no reference to 
Tr places which directly serve to define the 
district; for Hormah is not mentioned 
as a place in the wilderness of Wandering, but as a point 
connected with a definite attempt to gain an entrance 
into Canaan from the S., and all the other places referred 
to in JE are stages in the movements (1) from Egypt to 
Sinai, (2) from Sinai to Kadesh, which preceded the 
nomadic period proper, and (3) from Kadesh to the E. 
of Canaan, which succeeded it. For the first series, see 
Exonus, i. §§ 10 ff. The second consists of Taberah 
(Nu. 11 3), Kibroth-hattaavah, and Hazeroth (Nu. 11 35). 
The identifications which have been offered of these sites 
have little more to recommend them than that they 
agree with a particular theory of a route from the spot 
identified as Sinai. In the only case where the similarity 
of the modern name (’Ain el-Hadra — rmn ; so Robinson, 
Palmer) appears to furnish an independent reason for 
the identification, this circumstance is far from con¬ 
clusive, for names like Hazeroth were frequent (cp 
Names, § 105). The third series concludes with places 

8 To E of are obviol,sl y 011 l ^ e °f die 


Canaan. 


Arabah—* the wilderness before Moab 


toward the sun-rising’ (Nu. 21 io), the 
valley of Zered (Nu. 21 12), ‘the other side of Arnon ’ 
(Nu. 21 13), Beer, Mattanah, Nahaliel, Bamoth, ‘the 
valley that is in the field of Moab’ Nu. 21 16-20, cp 
further 21 21/^ ; for details reference must be made to 
the several articles. An isolated fragment, apparently 
of E, in Dt. 106-8 preserves the names of four places— 
Beeroth-Bene-Jaakan, Moserah, Gudgodah and Jot- 
bathah—which were probably stages in the earlier part 
of the march down the W. of the Arabah ; but in the 
absence of identification, we cannot speak with certainty. 

Indirectly and negatively, however, the district of 
the nomadic period is, within broad limits, thus defined 
in JE. The country to the N. of Kadesh 


9. Result . 


for JE. 


is implied to have been effectually held by 


other peoples 1 (Nu. 1439-45 ; cp v. 25 1829 
—to the NE. by Edom—cp Nu. 2016; see more fully 
Buhl, Gesch. der Edom iter, 22-26, and Edom). The 
wanderings, therefore, in JE are conceived as taking 
place from Kadesh as a permanent centre over an in¬ 
definite part of the wilderness stretching to the S. and 
W. of that place—in other words, over the desert of et- 
Tih, and more immediately over that part now held by 
the ’Azazimeh. 

In D, as in JE, Taberah and Kibroth-hattaavah are 
stages on the journey from Horeb to Kadesh (922); 

Hazeroth in Dt. 1 1 is either different 
10. Dsnarra (mm t , )e llMcrotl , of JK> or clse the 

* passage in question has ceased to be 

intelligible (cp Dr. ad lor.). 1 ) chiefly differs from JE 
in making the scene of the wanderings for the greater 
part of the period (thirty-eight years) distant from 
Kadesh, but immediately bordering on Edom. The 
command in Dt. 23 appears to be referred to the close 
of the period, and to have immediate reference to the 
final attack on Canaan ; consequently, although the 
punitive wanderings extended up to the brook Zered 
(Dt. 2 14^) on the E. of Edom, we must conceive the 
greater part of the period to have been spent on the W. 
borders of Edom. Removing from Kadesh at the 
beginning, the people are found at the close of the 
period at the SE. end of the Arabah (Dt.23). (In 
attempting to arrive at D’s view, Dt. 106 /. must be 
disregarded; the verses form an isolated fragment 
out of relation to D’s other statements ; cp Dr. ad loc.) 

1 Thus much it seems safer to affirm of IE. It is unnecessary 
here to discuss at length the analysis of lhe several, sources as 
between j, E and editors, for which the Commentaries must be 
consulted. 
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When we turn to P we have to distinguish between 
the general narrative and the summarising chapter, 
Nu. 33 . 

In the narrative, the Hebrews journeyed from Sinai 
to the wilderness of Paran. Here they encamped, 

n p , hence the spies were despatched, and 

* ti e ra * h ' ther ^cy returned ; and 1 in this 
wilderness' (Nu. H35) the punitive 
wanderings took place. On the boundaries of the 
wilderness of Paran, see Geography, § 7. The re¬ 
maining places in P's narrative appear to be referred to 
the final year. These occur in this order : wilderness 
of Zin (Xu. 20 i), Kadesh, Mt. Hor (2O22), Oboth, lye- 
abarim ( 21 10), plains of Moab ( 22 i), pointing to a 
northward movement (Paran to Kadesh) followed by an 
eastward (to the plains of Moab); and the latter move¬ 
ment was in all probability regarded as being direct across 
the X. territory of Edom (cp We. CH no, Buhl, Gesch. 
23, Gray on Xu. 21 u), not, as in JE ( e.g ., Xu. 21 4), or 
D (l)t. 23 8), by means of a march round the S. end of 
Edom; for although the site of Oboth is uncertain, and 
Iye-abarim unidentified, yet the latter certainly lay, as 
its name indicates, on the E. of the Arabah (ep Abarim). 
Thus, the main narrative of P, like JE and D, contains 
no topographical details of the scene of the wanderings 
proper. The district suggested by P is more southerly 
than in JE, less easterly—/. e ., less definitely associated 
with the borders of Edom—than in D. 

In Xu. 33 the point of view is different. We have 
here a succession of forty places at which the children 

, of Israel encamped, between the time 
12. P s list. , , , r F , 

when they left Rameses and the time 

when they arrived at the Fields of Moab. Probably 
the number has been fixed at forty by artificial selection, 
to equal the number of the years of wandering ; although 
the compiler clearly does not intend us to suppose that the 
people tarried at each place just a year, for seven of the 
stages clearly belong to the fortieth year (cp v. 38). 
The interpretation of the chapter must, to some extent, 
vary with our estimate of its historical value, and that, 
in turn, will depend on our general view of the antiquity 
of the priestly strata of the Hexateueh. One at any 
rate—and the chief—of Dillmann’s arguments in favour 
of the antiquity of the itinerary is quite inconclusive (see 
below). Starting from the view that the chapter is a late 
compilation, the following points must be noted: (1) 
It is compiled from more than one of the literary strata 
of the Hexateueh ; for it contains some names [e.g ., 
Pi-hahiroth, wilderness of Zin) peculiar to P, others 
unknown to him, but occurring elsewhere— e.g ., Kibroth- 
hattaavah (JE, D), Ezion-geber (D); (2) it also draws 
on an otherwise unknown source, for seventeen of the 
places are mentioned nowhere else ; (3) it is dominated 
in its representation by P, for, like the main narrative 
of P, it makes Mt. Hor the death-place of Aaron (con¬ 
trast Dt. 106 / 1 ) and places the wilderness of Zin = 
Kadesh immediately before Mt. Hor; on the other 
hand, between Hazeroth and Kadesh, which are im¬ 
mediately connected in JE, this list inserts eighteen 
stages. 

This being the case, the one striking divergence from 
P (claimed by Dillmann in favour of the high antiquity 

13 It 1 tbe t * ie rnore remar kable, 

, , . and probably contains the true clue to 

tion to his , . C \ • j , , . , 

,. the view of the period underlying the 

narra ive. c j ia p ter 77 \ e wilderness of Paran , so 
prominent in P, is not mentioned in the list. This will 
be entirely accounted for, in complete accordance with 
the evident purpose of the list, which is to name, not 
large districts, but definite camping-grounds, if we assume 
that the stations mentioned between Sinai and Kadesh 
are conceived to have lain in the wilderness of Paran. 
Thus, the compiler derives from the other sources such 
places as arc there naturally referred to the forty years 
between Sinai and Kadesh—viz., from JE Hazeroth, 
Kibroth-hattaavah, and the four places mentioned in 


the fragment Dt. 106 /. ; Ezion-geber from D, and 
thirteen places mentioned only in this list from some 
sources unknown to us. Granted this single assump¬ 
tion, the view of the compiler is found to be in com¬ 
plete accord with P —thus w. 3-15 contain the stages in 
the straightforward march from Egypt to Sinai ; vv. 
16-36 give the names of the camping-grounds during 
the forty years of punishment, the names of the 
individual places being substituted for that of the 
general district—Paran ; w. 37-49 describe the march 
from Kadesh to the plains of Moab, and this, as in the 
main narrative of P, is apparently across the X. end of 
Edom, not round Ezion-geber on the S. border. With 
a recognition of a double tradition as to the route of the 
final march, the old difficulty occasioned by a com¬ 
parison of Dt .28 106 /: with Nu. 333037, which was 
met by various unsatisfactory hypotheses (such as that 
there was a second Ezion-geber near Kadesh, or a 
backward and forward movement from Ezion-geber to 
Kadesh, or that Nu. 3336^-41^ originally followed 
immediately on 300) falls to the ground. Ezion-geber 
was considered by the compiler of the itinerary to have 
been merely a camping-ground during the nomadic 
period, not a stage in the final march from Kadesh to 
the E. of Canaan. 

The question whence the compiler of this chapter 
derived the otherwise unknown names can only be met 

14 Its orie-in by con J ecture * Possibly it was from a 
® ’ now lost written source ; but it is, per¬ 

haps, more probable that they are names of places known 
in his own day as belonging to that region. That the 
names (or at least the great majority of them) are genuine 
names of places, there seems no reason to question ; and 
if, as is far from unlikely, they are names of caravan 
stations (Masp. Hist. Ancienne, 2475, n. 1) given by 
travellers, but never used by the inhabitants of the dis¬ 
trict, the failure to identify the sites would be accounted 
for (cp Doughty, Arabia Desert a , 1 49). It is, further, 
quite possible that Alush and Dophkah ( v . 13), stages 
in the movement from Egypt to Sinai, and Zalmonah 
and Punon ( v . 42), stages in the movement from 
Kadesh to the E. of Canaan, are only accidentally 
absent from some of our present sources in which 
they originally stood. That the eastern traditions had 
little or nothing to say of the places connected with 
! the wanderings, is merely one side of the more general 
silence as to the period. In Xu. between the incident 
of the spies ( 13 /.) at the beginning and the events at 
Kadesh ( 20 1-21) at the end of the period, but five 
chapters intervene. Two of these (15 19 ) contain miscel¬ 
laneous laws wholly unrelated to the period, and the 
remaining three ( 16 - 18 ) relate the revolt of Korah 
(Dathan, and Abiram) and the laws which were the 
outcome of it. But whether even this incident was re¬ 
ferred to this period in the sources, or only by the 
editor, it is impossible to decide. 

In conclusion, some of the general features of the 
country may be mentioned. In JE, as we have seen, 
ip, Kadesh is the permanent centre. This 

16 d‘t‘ S tra " harmonises with JE’s view of the punish- 
aiu n. ment as a postponement of the possession 
of the richer country of Canaan rather than the infliction 
of positive hardship. The people, for their unbelief, 
are to remain as they had been— nomads ( dT*i)- That is 
all ; the punishment is not aggravated by their being 
condemned to a peculiarly barren tract of country. 
For Kadesh ('Ain Kadis) is a singularly fertile and 
attractive oasis ; cereal crops even, in small quantities, 
can be raised in the neighbourhood. The Wady 'Ain 
el-Kudcirat, to the W., with its important well, is also 
fertile ; less valuable, but also worthy of mention, are 
the themail or shallow pits of water in the Wady 
Kasaimeh, situated still farther W. Southwards and 
westwards, whither according to JE the Hebrews must 
have wandered, stretches the desert of et-Tih ; this, 
l according to the description of Palmer ( Desert of Exodus, 
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286-288), is an ‘arid featureless waste’ marked by 
scanty lines of vegetation along the shallow wadies, but 
for the most part waterless. The ground is hard and 
unyielding and covered with small Hints, and only in 
spring, after the rains, becomes covered with grass ; cp 


also Seetzen, Reisen , 848 ff. 

Thus, the discovery of the true site of Kadesh and 
the literary analysis of *the Hexateuch have brought 


16. Conclusion. 


to light a very noticeable difference 


of general representation. In the 
earlier traditions embodied in JE, the Hebrew nomads 
had as their common centre a large and fertile oasis in 
the neighbourhood of two other fertile valleys and a 
vast roaming ground southwards and westwards, barren 
for most of the year, but, as is usual in these deserts, 
abounding with grass in spring. On the other hand, 
the greater part of the time in D, the whole of it in P, 
is spent away from this fertile centre on the arid and 
barren plateau described above. 

Guthe in ZD TV, 1885, pp. 182 ff. ; Lagrange, ‘ L’itineraire des 
Israelites du pays de Gessen aux bords du Jourdain,’ Rev. 

biblique, 9(1900) 273-287. On the literary 
17. Literature, analysis, the relevant works of Dillmann, 
Wellhausen, Kuenen, and Driver, should be 
consulted; Bacon’s Triple Tradition of the Exodus is especially 
worthy of attention for his careful attempt to discriminate J and 
E ; the frequent uncertainty in the analysis of these two sources 
may be seen by consulting the analytical tables in Holzinger’s 
Einl. in den Hex. On the site of 'Ain Kadis (Kadesh) and on 
the character of this and the neighbouring valleys, see Clay 
Trumbull, Kadesh Barnea (which also contains a very full 
index of the literature), Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien , 343-48, 
and on the character of the desert of et-Tlh, E. H. Palmer, 
Desert 0/the Exodus , pt. ii. chaps. 1 - 5 . 

[Cp, among other illustrative articles, Kadesh i ; Makhe- 
loth; Moses, § 14; Moskkah ; Nahaliel; Nebo [Mount], 
§2; Pakan ; Rephidim; Rimmon-parez ; Sin; Sinai; Zin.] 


G. B. G. 

WAR. The ordinary word in Hebrew for ‘war’ is 
ripn^p, milhdimd/i; to ' fight ’ or ‘ carry on war ’ is 
DPI 5 ?:, nilham (nif'al), SOV, sdba , 3 * 1 ^, kdrab (lit. 

* advance to war,’ followed by or ^1? of the object), 
ilDPlSp rPJT, 'a?ah mil/nlmdh, etc., ‘to advance to 
war ’ is also expressed by (with by, b, or 3). The 
ordinary Greek equivalent is 7r6\quos, 7 roXe/meto. 

Palestine and all its adjacent land bordering on the 
Mediterranean, including Tyre, Sidon, and Byblus 
p . ,. (Gebal), was called by the Babylono- 

^ * ne Assyrians (mat) Martu or Amurri, or, in 
as a ea re j ts nort j lern portion, mat Hatti, and by 
o war. Egyptians Rtnu (see \VMM As. u. 

Eur. 147). All this country stood in a position of great 
strategic importance in the mutual relations that sub¬ 
sisted between the Euphrates and Tigris lands on the 
one hand, and the Nile territory on the other. For 
Palestine possessed a fairly well-watered and fertile belt 
of hills and plains extending from the Lebanon mountains 
on the N. to the el-Arlsh stream on the S. Conse¬ 
quently Canaan became the natural highway for the 
trading caravans (Gen. 37 28 1 K. 10 15) that passed 
from N. to S. or from S\V. to NE. (see Trade). It 
would also be the most fertile route for the Egyptian 
army as it moved to the NE. , or for the Assyrian army 
as it advanced to the S\V. to attack Egypt along its 
short vulnerable frontier defended by frontier fortresses, 
N. of the Gulf of Suez. For the empire on the Nile, 
on the one hand, and the empire on the Tigris or on 
the Euphrates, on the other, were, to adopt the language 
of modern politics, the two first-class powers, prot¬ 
agonists in the drama of Western-Asian history, whose 
mutual relations overshadowed and dominated all other 
political interests and combinations among the minor 
Western-Asian states. Unless this controlling faetor 
be kept clearly in view during the larger part of the 
regal period, the history of Israel in its external aspects 
can be but imperfectly understood. For a time— e.g ., 
in the days of David and Solomon—the power of Egypt 
or of Assyria may suffer decline, or lapse into quiescence, 
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and the Hittite states or Syria ( e.g ., in the 9th cent.), 
or Israel itself, may come into temporary prominence, 
but this is only a passing phase. The more permanent 
and dominating factor, to which we have referred, is 
nevertheless ever present and reasserts itself. 

No land, therefore, felt the pulses and tremors of war more 
acutely than the plains and mountains inhabited by Israel. Of 
this the prophetic oracles bear abundant witness. The prophet 
of Israel — which geographically stood so central to western- 
Asiatic movements—could not but be deeply interested in foreign 
politics. Hence the earliest prophet of Judah whose oracles 
have come down to us in separate collections (Amos), as well as 
the latest of the closing years of the monarchy (Jeremiah), uttered 
his Mas&a on foreign peoples. No other land was better situated 
as a watch-tower for tne inspired seer. Probably no other country 
on the earth’s surface has been more frequently traversed by 
armies or has oftener resounded to the shock of battle or suffered 
greater hardships from the ravages of war. Belgium has been 
called the ‘ cock-pit of Europe ’ from the days of Louis X 1 V. and 
Marlborough to those of Napoleon and Wellington. But in a 
far truer sense, during the millenniums that separate Thotmes 
III. from the age of the Saracens, Palestine has been the cock-pit 
of Western Asia. 

It was at Eltekeh (Altaku), not far from Ekron, that 
the power of Sennacherib ( q.v .) recoiled from the onset 
of his southern enemies, and it was on the fatal field 
of Megiddo that Pharaoh Necho slew JosiAll {q.v. ) who 
resisted the endeavours of the Egyptian monarch to 
capture the spoils of the defunct Assyrian empire. The 
Palestinian towns, Samaria, Jerusalem, Ekron, Ashdod, 
and Laehish, were regarded by the Assyrian kings as 
outposts on the path of the invader of Egypt, whilst the 
empire on the Nile, on the other hand, would naturally 
regard with apprehension their possession by a foreign 
foe. It is difficult to over-estimate the strategic im¬ 
portance of Palestine. 

The close vital bond that existed between the clan 
or tribe and the clan or tribal deity profoundly affected 
_ .. . the ancient Semitic conception of war. 

fi g ^ S ' Religion.’ as Wellhausen says, Was 
w" ^ patriotism.’ Thus war against a foreign 
nation, like other national acts, was only 
undertaken under the favour or sanction of the patron 
deity or deities. 

Thus the inscriptions of the Assyrian monarchs preface 
the annals of a campaign with phraseology like this ; — 

‘ In my fourth campaign Asur inspired me with con¬ 
fidence ; then I summoned my mighty forces. . . .’ 
(Sennacherib's prism inscription [Taylor cyl-] col. iii., 
42. Cp Judg. 11 29. ) Kings in all their public functions, 
whether of building temples or conducting wars, like to 
describe themselves as under divine favour and guidance. 
Sargon opens his cylinder inscription by describing him¬ 
self as saknu Bel isakku na'id Asur nisit ina Anim u 
Dagan, ‘ Bel’s officer, exalted priest of Asur, favourite 
of Anu and Dagan.’ Cp also Nimrud inscription 1. 
On the other hand, Sargon’s enemy Merodach Baladan, 
son of Jakin, king of Kaldu, is described as being under 
the influence of an ‘evil demon' {gal/u limnu), 1 and 
‘ showing no fear for the name of the lord of lords ’ 
(triumphal insc. 122). The Rassam cylinder of Asur- 
bani-pal continually recites the names of Asur, Sin, 
Samas, Ramman, Bel, Nebo, Istar of Nineveh, Istar of 
Arbela, Nergal, and Nusku. In fact, the king (or his 
tablet-writer) seems possessed with a nervous dread of 
offending any deity by omitting his name. Doubtless 
in all these cases the magic potency of the name operated 
in the reeital. 

Istar was the Assyrian war-goddess (Jastrow, Re/, of 
Dab. and Assyr. 83, 204; Driver, ‘ Ashtoreth ’ in 
Hastings’ DB \ 168). The Canaanite war-deities, ac- 

1 It may here be noted that the deity of a defeated nation 
became relegated into the position of a demon, like the Titans 
overthrown by Zeus. It is to be observed in this connection that 
the Hebrews called the deities of the Gentiles sedim (c'ly) or 
demons (Dt. 32 17 Ps. 106 37, see Demons, §§ 2, 4), and we meet 
with several of their names as the demons of later Judaism— e.g. y 
Respa is the flame demon, the old Canaanite flame-deity Reseph, 
the Respu of the ancient Egyptians (Baethg. Beiir. 50, Wiede¬ 
mann, Rel. Aeg. 83, and cp the present writer’s article ‘ Demon’ 
in Hastings’ DB). Beelzebub is the most conspicuous example. 
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cording to Egyptian data, were the goddess ‘Anat 
(represented as armed with helmet, shield, and lance, 
and in her left hand a battleaxe) and the god Reseph 
(armed with helmet and lance). See Wiedemann, 
Pelig. der alten Aegypter, 83. The warrior Shamgar 
was Ben 'Anat ; see Baethgen, Beil rage, 52 f. , Judg. U31 
56. 

The Moabite stone yields us other parallels (see 
Mesiia). 

Chemosh, national deity of Moab, says to Mesha, ‘Go, take 
Nebo against Israel.’ This time it is Yahwe, national deity of 
Israel, who suffers. 11 is vessels (V) are dragged before Che¬ 
mosh, and Chemosh drives the king of Israel out of Yahas, //. 
14, i8yC A high place is made for Chemosh because he had 
saved Mesha from all his foes, and had caused him to see his 
desire on all them that haled him. In former times when Omri 
reigned over Israel Moab was oppressed because Chemosh was 
angry with bis land (/. 4 /.). The biblical parallels to this 
language are very close both in Judges, Samuel, and the earlier 
Psalms — e . g . , Ps. ( 50 , which may contain, as Ewald supposed, a 
Davidic fragment. (Cp Mesha ; see also \Yi. Cl 2 204 f.) 

The name Israel may not improbably have originated 
with the early Hebrew battle-cry of the desert ‘El 
fights’; and the cry 'for Yahwe and for Gideon,’ and 
‘ the Sword of Yahwe and of Gideon,’ are the echoes of 
old 1 Iebrew battle-cries. 1 All Israel's victorious wars 
were therefore wars of Yahwe. lie was called in com¬ 
paratively early times n'lfCS 'nSx* mn\ ‘ Yahwe, God of 
Hosts.’ The view of Welihausen, Smend, and others, 
that this phrase originated with the prophets of the 
eighth century, is hardly probable. The conception of 
Yahwe as an atmospheric deity is obviously ancient, 
and the designation of the Hebrew god as Lord of the 
heavenly, as well as the earthly, armies is in full accord, 
Jiulg. 5 20 (Deborah’s song).- That Yahwe was closely 
identified with Israel’s wars is clearly shown in Dt. 2O4 
Josh. 10 11 Ex. 103, etc. Like other Semites the Hebrews 
inaugurated war by sacrifices. This was said to conse¬ 
crate war (nsr: s £ tin,?, kiddis mi lham ah), Mic. 34 Jer. 
64 cp Josh. 3 5. 2 Hence the burnt-offerings at the open¬ 
ing of a campaign (Judg. O20262O26 i S. 7 9 13 10). The 
sacrificial pieces sent round by Saul to the Israelites 
were probably intended not simply to inaugurate a war 
against the Ammonites (1 S. 11 7> but also to unite the 
warriors into a holy league of war under Yahwe bv a 
covenant. Every war against a common foe thus tended 
to weld the scattered clans into a unity, and this union 
was cemented by the rites of sacrifice. Moreover, in 
war-time, in seasons of great anxiety or strife, special 
piacnlar sacrifices would be offered. In times of special 
danger a human victim might even be sacrificed. Of 
this we have a remarkable example in 2 K. 327, which is 
the more significant as it reveals the Hebrew dread of 
its potency. (On the Hellenic belief in the efficacy of 
human sacrifice see \YRS Rel. ScmS-\, 402 f , and n. 5.) 
In early Hebrew warfare the leaders would always be 
accompanied on the field of battle by the priest-sooth¬ 
sayer with the ephod and sacred lot, or, as in the early 

1 * 1 1 i listine campaigns, with the ark of God (1 S. 4 3/! 14 18 f. 
236 9 f. 30 7/.). What is probably meant by the use of 
his ephod in divination by the priest-soothsayer is that 
the sacred lot was used in the presence of the plated 

1 Ju'lg. 7 1820. Moore regards the introduction of in 
the form given in v. 20 as due to a gloss. 

2 This use of the Ilitlipael shows that warriors conse¬ 

crated themselves for war just as they would for the performance 
of a religious rite. This idea seems to underlie Is. 13 3, and 
Benzinger in /YC/i< 3 ) would connect with this the ancient Semitic 
custom of sexual abstinence which prevailed among the Arabs ; 
WKS Rel. .SY///.I 21 , 455. It is in this sense we should understand 

2 S. 11 h/. ; Uriah refuses to come to his wife as long as the ark 
of God and the army of Israel are on the field. Evidently there 
was a taboo on sexual uncleanness in war-time. Hence the 
strict camp-regulations with regard to uncleanness in Dt. 23 10-14. 
These were manifestly old Toroth based on the conception that 
Yahwe was present in the camp (7'. 14). Probably this is the 
underlying motive of Dt. 20 7. It is not easy, however, to follow 
Schwally {Retail. Kriegsaltcrt.) in his interpretation that in the 
other cases mentioned in Dt. 20 5_/C the individual was believed 
to be specially exposed to demons. 
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ephod imnge which gave the procedure divine sanction. 
Welihausen reminds us {tleidS l \ 132, 136/.) that nearly 
all the clan chiefs of the Kuruish consulted lots before 
they marched on their expedition to Badr, though re¬ 
quested by Abu-Sufian, whom they sought to rescue, 
not to wait to consult lots. Similarly, though with more 
elaboration of detail, the Assyrian ruler questioned the 
deity before definitely entering upon a fresh expedition, 
all possible contingencies being enumerated, so that 
there might be no loop-hole of escape, just as in a 
lawyer’s deed. 1 As Yahwe, Israel’s national deity, was 
identified with the people, and especially with the national 
act of war which was undertaken in his name and under 
his auspices, so the booty, including the human captives 
as well as the cattle, belonged in a very special sense to 
him. This is evidently the underlying principle of the 
htrem , which surrounded the objects captured in war 
with a sacred ring-fence which forbade their appropria¬ 
tion for human uses. This explains Samuel's action in 
slaying Agag in 1 S. 15 7-33, the whole passage viewed 
from this aspect being exceedingly instructive. 

The language of v. 18 is exactly parallel to that of the stone of 
Mesha', U. 32. In the latter case Mesha devotes to Astar- 
Kemosh (1. 17, rrreinn) the entire population of Nebo, both men 
and women. The inscription makes it clear that this means 
wholesale slaughter (cp Josh. 617; see Ban). This tradition of 
ancient Semitism even persisted in Hebrew legislation. Dt. 7 2 
20 13-17, however, limit its application to Canaanite towns which, 
near the close of the seventh century, practically meant nothing 
but the maintenance of an old formula. Women, children, and 
cattle were permitted to live and he divided as spoil of war (see 
Siege, end, and cp Nu. 31 7 /. Josh. 8 2 27 j. Judg. 21 n /.). 

The negotiations which precede a declaration of war 
are set forth in fuller form in Judg. 11 12-28 iS. 11 1-101K. 
p .. . 20 2-11. The negotiations took place by 

- * word of mouth through messengers (Judg. 

anesoiwar. ni2 x K o 02 ). Proverbs or parables 
might be employed (2 K. 14 9 f. 1 K. 20 n). Proceedings 
of this kind are regulated in Dt. 20 10/ ; but we have 
no precise information as to the form in which war was 
declared. Probably the cessation of negotiations would 
be the indication that war was in preparation. 

(a) Provisioning of troops. —On this subject w e have 
very slight information. The methods consisted in the 
„ ,. rough and ready ones of providing 

repara lons su fy lc j ent f or the sustenance of the 
101* war 

army for a brief space until it entered 
the enemy’s territory; each family, household, or local 
clan sending provisions sufficient for its own warriors. 
Of what these consisted we may gather from 1 S. 17 17. 
Kali or roast (parched) corn was the usual diet of 
workers who led an out-door life (Ruth 2 m) and there¬ 
fore of soldiers (cp 2 S. 1728) ; and to this would be 
added curds and cakes (‘ rounds,’ ;rn22, Judg. 85) of un¬ 
leavened bread ; 2 see Bread and Mii.k. In one case 
(Judg. 20 10 f. ) we read that a special corps, about one- 
tenth of the army, was told off for the express purpose 
of supplying the army with necessaries. These could 
be furnished w ithout difficulty in ordinary circumstances, 
to an expeditionary force at a short distance from 
its base. But when the territory of the enemy was 
entered the simple method adopted was that of un¬ 
limited spoliation of the crops and fruit-trees, including 
the palm-groves and the vines, in the country through 
which the army passed (cp Is. 1 7). The Assyrian army 
was specially destructive and left a wide tract of 
desolation behind it. Is. 7 20 compares it to a ‘ razor 

1 See Knudtzon’s Assyr. Ccbete an den Sonnengott, where 
examples are given of prayers of this kind addressed to §ama 5 . 
An excellent illustration is quoted by Jastrow, Rel. Bab . 334^ 
See also ‘Soothsaying ’ in Hastings' DB. 

2 Also round cakes of figs—summer figs dried into cakes, and 

as an article of consumption, called debelah (r S. SO 12 cp 
25 ie : ee Fruit, § 7)— as well as raisins {siuimuk ; see Fruit, 

§ 4) which were also made into cakes ('dsisdh ; see Fruit, § 5). 
Moreover the grape juice which came from trodden clusters 
was boiled down to a syrup called ‘honey,'in modem Arabic 
dibs (see Fruit, § 3 \ Honey, § 1 (3I). This may have been the 
honey which Barzillai bestowed on David and h!s warriors (2S. 
I729); see Whitehouse, Hcb. Antiquities {RTS), 102 /. 
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hired ’ by Yahw6 for the infliction of his chastise¬ 
ments (cp Is. 1 ( 3 9/ ). Even the flocks and herds were not 
spared (jer. 515-17). Israel's practice was in reality the 
same in the spoliation both of sheep {1 S. 15 9) and of 
fruit (2 K. 3 19), the trees being cut down partly for the 
timber, which could be turned to account (see Siege), 
and partly to deprive the enemy of their use. This 
practice was forbidden in the Deuteronomie legislation 
(Dt. ‘ 20 19/.); but it was recommended by Elisha to Israel 
in the war against Moab (2 K. 3 19). 

(b) Mustering of troops .—Troops were summoned in 
early times by the blowing of the trumpet or war-horn 
whereby the clan warriors were rallied together (Judg. 
327 2 S. 20 i ; ep 1 Mace. 351). 1 An alarm of war was 
usually sounded in this way, and was the function of the 
watchman (nsi*. sopheh). Compare Ezekiel's use of this 
metaphor for the prophet’s vocation in 332 -ti. Frequent 
messengers were sent if the forces were to be summoned 
from a large district (1 S. 11 7). 

(a) Spring-time would be the natural season chosen 
for beginning a campaign. The annual expeditions 

v . , recorded by Shalmaneser II. probably eom- 
. arieci menee( j at t ^ at time. The reasons are 
’ obvious, and have been partially indicated in 
the previous section (§ 4^7). Troops on the mareh— 
especially in a hostile territory—were sustained by the 
crops and other fruits of the earth. Winter, to say 
nothing of its climatic rigours, was the time when the 
earth was bare of subsistence for man. By the close of 
the month Tisri (Ethanim in the old Hebrew-Canaanite 
calendar) the troops would betake themselves to their 
homes. Thus in 2 S. 11 x ‘at the return of the year, 
when the kings mareh forth ' (cp 1 K. 20 20-26) does not 
mean the beginning of the year in the old pre-exilian 
calendar—viz., Ethanim or Tisri—but about the time of 
the spring months. 

The expression rue’ R 3 in 2 K. 13 20 cannot he cited in this 
connection since the passage should probably be emended, as 
Kit tel suggests, into JHKn tttlT ‘(bands of Moabites) 

used to invade the land yearly.’ 

(b) Scouting was necessary in order to ascertain the 
strength and position of the enemy (1 S. 20 4 Judg. 
1 24 7 1 of Josh. 2 1 f, chn D ,! ?np, anpir ; cp Spies); 
or strict inquiries would be made by the leaders 
of the army of those whom they chanced to meet (1 S. 
30 1 r). 

(r) The camp (rqrp, mahaneh) was carefully guarded, 
since it formed the base of operations (cp 1 S. 30 24). We 
have *very few details to guide us as to its character or 
shape. Nu. 2 would lead to the conclusion that it was 
square ; but as this passage is late (belonging to a 
considerable P section) it should be cautiously used. 
The Egyptian camp was, however, four - cornered. 
See Erman, 530— a vivid description (see, further, 
Camp). 

Probably the camp was round like_ the encampments of the 
Bedouins (cp Text). 1 1 is hardly possible to draw any particular 
inference from the magiil , of 1 S. 17 20 265. The word is 

found only in 1 S. in this particular sense of a ‘ waggon-laager.’ 
Probably it would in many cases be fenced in with stones, like 
the baser, “1KH, of the nomadic tribes (Gen. 25 16) for purposes 
of protection. Dwelling in booths must have largely prevailed 
in the time of David, and the language of Uriah the Hittite 
(2 S. 11 n) shows that this was certainly the case in time of war. 
The camp was guarded by sentinels, who had three watches 
(Judg. 7 19 1 Macc. 12 27). To the rules for the maintenance of 
purity in the camp (Dt. 23 10 f. Nu.51-4), we have referred 
already (§ 2, 11). 

The arms or weapons used in warfare would vary 
considerably at different periods of 
6. Accoutre- i sra el's history. In the early nomadie 
merits and stage of the nation’s development the 
other appli- arms would consist of the spear or lance, 
ances of war. bdnith (rnrt), a wooden shaft with a 
bronze or, in later times, an iron head (see Spear). 

1 The trumpet was also used in sounding a halt or a return 
(2 S.228 IS 16 20 22). 
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We also read of the smaller kidon (p-ps). or Javelin 
[q.V .] (t S. 17645 ; also a Babylonian weapon, Jcr. G 23 
5042) and of the romcih (nsn, difficult to distinguish 
from the mn ; see Spear). The Sword {q.v. ), htreb 
(n^in), would be fastened to the girdle, and we likewise 
find in use the dagger, Idhab (jnS 1 Judg- 822), so called 
from its glittering blade or point. The bow (see 
WEAPONS, § 2) and the Sling ( q.v .) were also employed 
as weapons of offence, particularly by the Benjamites 
(ep 2 S. I22 1 S. 20 20 f. ). The use of the bow by the 
Josephite tribes is clearly indicated in Gen. 40 23 f. , ep 
Bs. 789. The use of the sling is specially connected 
with the Benjamites whose left-handed slingers became 
famous (Judg. 20i6, ep Si.ing). That the trilx* 01 
Judah also possessed slingers is evident from 1 S. 1740 
ete., and the constant presence of slingers in Assyrian 
warfare is certified by the figures on the monuments 
(see Siege). They were specially formidable in sieges, 
and operated with the Israelite forces with potent effect 
against the Moabite stronghold, Kir Haraseth. In 
early times we read little of defensive armour. The 
Shield {q.v. ) in use was the smaller and simpler in age n 
(pc, aairis) employed to defend the bowman on the 
ehariot (ep Chariot, § 9, and fig. 7). Neither chariots 
nor horsemen, however, were used till the time ot 
Solomon. The shield was probably carried only by 
the more important warriors (2 S. 1 21). The Breast¬ 
plate {q.v.) was likewise a rarity in ancient Israelite war¬ 
fare and, like the bronze Helmet {q.v.), would be the 
privilege only of the chiefs (1 K. 22 ,^). Probably the 
Israelites were among the most backward among Semitic 
peoples in adopting these accessories of combat, and 
the story of David’s proving the armour provided by 
Saul probably reflects old tradition and prejudice (1 S. 
1738/.). The ordinary warrior wore only the simlah 
(see Mantle, § 2, 1), which displayed the blood-stains 
of battle (Is. O4). Even Joab merely wears the Ibbfts 
(2 S. 208 text restored by Klostermann). We may 
therefore assume that in the earlier period of Israel’s 
history, when the nomad clans were establishing their 
position on the hills of Canaan, all their fighting-men 
were light-armed. As soon, however, as they learned 
the arts and methods of the Canaanites and Philistines 
who inhabited the plain, the distinction began to arise 
between the light-armed (whose weapons would be the 
spear, bow, sling, sword, and smaller shield) and the 
heavy-armed, whose accoutrements were the larger 
shield (s/nnah, rtax, Oi'pebs ; see Shield), resembling 
that of the Assyrians, as well as the cuirass (si/yon, pno) 
and the helmet. According to the statements of the 
Chronicler, which in this ease McCurdy (A 'xpos., Nov. 
1891) has shown to be worthy of credence in the main 
faets, it was Uzziah who first provided his army with 
helmet and breastplate (2 Ch.2(114), to what extent is 
uncertain. Previously they had belonged to the eaptains 
or chieftains only. 

It is not easy to determine how the Israelite forces in early 
times were shod. But it seems fairly prohahle that they wore 
the ordinary sandals consisting of soles of leather or wood tied 
under the feet by thongs (Gen. 14 23). From Isaiah’s vivid 
description (027) as well as from the portrayal on Assyrian 
monuments, we gather that the soles were firmly and strongly 
made and the back was protected by leather, but the toes and 
upper part of the foot were bare, covered only by the thongs 
that were bound firmly and tightly across. Not improbably the 
Hebrews had by this lime (740-700 n.e.) learned the value of a 
strong and serviceable military shoe, and the Hebrew word seen 
used by Isaiah in D4 1 is probably a loan-word from the Assyrian 
seme. See Shoes. 

It is bv no means easy to ascertain at what time the 
wheeled battering-ram of the Assyrians(Assyr. arammu , 
hip it) was first employed by the Hebrews. Probably 
it was quite unknown to Israel until the ninth century, 
when it was employed by Assyria against the Syrian 
towns in the N. See Siege. 

1 Regarded, however, as post-exilic by Hackmann and Cheyne. 
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It has been pointed out already (see Chariot) that 
one powerfully determining factor in the advance of 
7 T t‘ I srae l s military accoutrements and tactics 
* S ‘ was the great change brought about when 

the people ceased to be a band of hardy warriors armed 
with spear and bow who sallied forth from their moun¬ 
tain fastnesses, and became a disciplined force that 
waged aggressive wars upon the plain. It was the life 
and death struggle with the Philistines that first 
welded the Israelite clans into some semblance of unity 
under Saul, the representative of the hegemony of 
Benjamin, and subsequently under David of Bethlehem- 
Judah. The Philistines taught the Hebrews some 
severe lessons from the time of the destruction of Shiloh 
down to Saul’s tragic overthrow at Gilboa. The 
Hebrews were able to hold their own with wonderful 
skill and persistence when the fighting was in mountain 
passes like that of Micmash (i S. 1 45/*.) or in the forests 
of Ziph (iS. 23m) or Ephraim (2 S. 186 ), or when 
sudden night attacks were made (Josh. IO9/ Judg. 

7 5/), or rocky citadels stormed (2 S. 56 /.) ; but their 
inability to forge their own weapons placed them at a 
great disadvantage (1 S. 13 19/), and their irregular 
guerilla tactics were utterly at fault when the Philistines 
managed at Aphek to concentrate immense forces around 
Saul (whose strength was weakened by David’s defec¬ 
tion), and to drive him from the open plain of Jezreel 
(where the methods of attack employed by Jonathan 
could not avail) into his last forlorn stronghold on Mount 
Gilboa. 

The mountainous regions, where chariots and horse¬ 
men could not operate, afforded the best ground for the 
irregular tactics of the Israelites. Even as late as the 
time when the dynasty of Omri reigned (9th cent.), 
Israel’s God, Yahw£, was regarded by the Syrians as 
god of the hills (1 K.2O23). 

A change, however, begins to be apparent in the reign 
of David, whose wars of conquest led him beyond his 
ow n borders and who was seconded by one of the ablest 
and most energetic generals that the Hebrews ever 
possessed, from the days of the Exodus to those of Judas 
the Maccabee. What Hannibal was to Carthage in the 
latter end of the third century, Joab was to David 
throughout his stormy reign in the tenth. We have 
already seen (see Siege) that it was Joab who first 
taught the Israelites the regular methods of reducing a 
fortified town (2 S. 20 15). Nevertheless, the equipment 
of Israel must still have remained primitive, for horses 
and chariots were not employed, and even the leader 
Absalom rides upon a mule (2 S. IS9). In the reign of 
Solomon Israel began to enter into fuller intercourse 
with foreign peoples, and the dynasty of Omri united 
Israel closely with Phoenicia, and was able to wage suc¬ 
cessful wars with Syria and Mesha, king of Moab. Omri 
and Ahab were capable generals, and the strategic 
instinct of the former marked out Samaria as his royal 
fortress-citadel. Omri’s name was dreaded by the 
Moabites, as the stone of Mesha clearly testifies (/. 4/), 
and became permanently identified by the Assyrians 
with the Ephraimite kingdom long after his dynasty 
had disappeared (see Omki). Chariots and horsemen 
were now a recognised part of Israel's war-equipment, 
and in the Syrian coalition against Shalmaneser II. (as 
we learn from his monolith insc. col. 291) Ahab figures as 
Hadadezer’s (see Benhadad, § 2) most powerful ally, 
furnishing a contingent of 2000 chariots and 10,000 
men. Probably Ahab had brought Israel to a level of 
military efficiency fully equal to that of any other 
Palestinian state, evidenced by his brilliant victory at 
Aphek over much superior numbers (1 K. 2O27/ ). In 
the last fatal battle of Ramoth Gilead Ahab’s value is so 
highly esteemed that the word of command goes forth 
among the Syrian ranks that he must be slain at all 
costs. See Ahab, § 8. 

The term ma'tlrakdk (nmpo, 1 S. 178 10 etc., 233 ) 
and the phrase [non^p] *arak [ milhdvidh ] (Judg. 
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2O20 22 30 33 1 S. 42 172i), show that in comparatively 
early times the fighters were drawn up in line. 1 Some¬ 
times we read that they were disposed in three separate 
divisions (Judg. 7 16 20 1 S. II n). This seems to have 
been a favourite tactical arrangement of forces, and it 
was adopted by David against his son Absalom with 
complete success in a country of wide extent covered by 
forest (2 S. I82). 

The Hebrews remained throughout their history 
without a navy manned by their own sailors. The 
geographical configuration of the sea-coast of Palestine 
S. of Tyre, with its almost utter absence of harbours, 
made the sea a strange element.- Naval warfare was 
therefore unknown to them. For even their rivers 


were insignificant, and thus we never read of river 
expeditions like those which proceeded up the Nile, or 
of such naval battles as those which were waged by 
Raineses Ill. in which he repelled the hordes of bar¬ 
barians (who had defeated the Syrians and the Hittites) 
from their descent on the mouth of the Nile by sea 
(Erman, 540). It is true that Phoenician vessels 
were utilised by Solomon ; but this w r as not for military 
purposes. On the other hand Sennacherib (like Xerxes 
more than two centuries later) employed Phoenician 
ships and sailors in his expedition to Elam in 697 B.c. 
A vivid relief, now in the British Museum, exhibits a 
Phoenician galley armed with shields and propelled by 
two banks of rowers (bas relief from Kuyunjik). In 
the ninth century b.c. Shalmaneser II. describes in his 
annals how he crossed the Euphrates on boats of sheep¬ 
skin (ina elippani sa masak tahsi; 3 cp Assyria, col. 
35b); but such details are entirely foreign to the military 
annals of Israel. Cp Ship. 

When we come down to the second century B.C. we 
are brought into contact with Grasco-Asiatic civilisation 
and its military methods. 1 Macc. G gives us a vivid 
description, garnished with some luxuriance, of the war¬ 
fare and equipment of king Antiochus. 

The conquests of Alexander had extended to India, and 
Pyrrhus, in the preceding century, had made Italy familiar with 
the sight of Indian elephants in warfare. The army of Antiochus 
advanced against Judas the Maccabee in the phalanx formation. 
A thousand men, armed with coats of mail and bronze helmets, 
accompanied each elephant. The number of troops of Antiochus 
that were engaged is computed at 100,000 footmen and 20,000 
cavalry and 32 elephants * trained for war.’ 400 horsemen were 
detailed for service around each elephant. Each elephant 
carried a wooden tower, ‘strong and covered ’ and ‘hound fast 
with cunning contrivances,’ containing 32 warriors besides an 
Indian, probably the driver who managed the elephant. The 
remainder of the cavalry, amounting to 4000 men, were placed 
on the wfings for the protection of the phalanxes. The whole 
army covering the hills and the plain moved with precision. 
One elephant w r as believed by Eleazar, surnamed Avaran, fourth 
of the Maccabaian brothers, to carry king Antiochus himself. 
It towered above the other animals and was protected by royal 
breastplates. Eleazar daringly broke through the protecting 

E halanx, crept beneath the elephant, stabbed it, and was crushed 
y its fall. Cp Elephant. 


(a) The conquerors were welcomed home with song 
and dance. Of this we have several examples in the 
. . literature of the OT ; Ex. 15 and Judg. 

8 . Accompam- 5 /i^eDora^h's song) are songs of triumph 
ments of war. ^ thanksgivin |' afler v £ [or y, , s. 

186 f. gives only the brief refrain of the song of the 
maidens who greeted Saul and David (cp Judith 16 1 / 
1 Macc. 424). Of such a character is Hannah’s song 
in reality (1 S. 2 [cp col. 2965]). Similarly Esarhaddon 
says (Prism Inscr. col. i., 53) : ‘With singers (zammure) 
and playing on lutes I entered Nineveh.’ See fig. 25 


1 The procedure of battle even in the later regal period 
cannot be described in any but general terms, as we have no 
materials for an accurate and detailed portrayal. Perhaps the 
following description (by Sir G. Wilkinson) of ancient Egyptian 
warfare (1 264) will serve as the best illustration : ‘ The archers 
drawn up in line first discharged a shower of arrows on the 
enemy’s front, and a considerable mass of chariots advanced to 
the charge ; the heavy infantry, armed with spears or clubs and 
covered with their shields, moved forward at the same time in 
close array, flanked by chariots and cavalry, and pressed upon 
the centre and wings of the enemy, the archers still galling the 
hostile columns with their arrows.' 

2 See Nowack, HA 1 247. 3 Monolith insc. col. 2 16. 
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in Music. The burial of dead warriors was a sacred 
duty (i K. 1115), and lamentations were composed and 
sung, 2 S. 1 17-27 331-36 (Ezek. 32 18-32). 

( b ) The darker reverse is presented when we deal 
with the treatment of the conquered. This was 
characterised by the utmost cruelty. The wars with the 
Canaanites are full of examples (Josh. 10 26 f, and 
passim). Also we have instances of mutilation of the 
captives (Judg. 16 /.; cp 1 S. 11 2 and 2 S. 12 31). 
Captured kings or generals were frequently slain (Judg. 
7 25). Too often we read of wholesale slaughter (Judg. 
87 2 S. 82) indicated by the phrase 3-1 n -s'? nan (EV 
‘smote with the edge of the sword’). The feet were 
placed (in token of conquest) upon the neck or 
head of the conquered (Josh. 10 24). The dead were 
decapitated (1 S. 17 54 31 9 2 Macc. 1530 Jos. BJ i. 17 2). 
The dead were often rifled of their property, and 
prisoners plundered (1 S. 31 8 2 Mace. 1)27). The horses 
of the enemy had their sinews severed (‘ houghed ’) that 
they might be rendered useless (Josh. 11 69). We also 
read of pregnant women ripped up, and infants dashed to 
pieces (2 K. 15 16 Is. 13 16 Am. 1 13 Hos. 10 14 Xah. 3 10 
Ps. 1378 2 Macc. 5 13). The land of the enemy was 
desolated, the trees cut down, and the wells stopped up 
(Judg. 64 1 Ch. 20 1 Dt. 20 19/). Towns and villages 
were burnt to the ground (Judg. 945 1 Macc. 528 10 84). 
The payment of large sums of money was imposed on 
the conquered, or a yearly tribute (2 K. 18 14 Is. 33 18), 
a custom which was universal and is constantly referred 
to in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

A severe judgment, however, cannot be passed on the 
treatment by the Hebrews of their conquered. The 
universal custom of antiquity must be taken into con¬ 
sideration as well as the all-prevailing conception of 
war as a religious act in which the deity of the nation 
was deeply involved. The old Semitic conception of 
the herein explains much of the practice. In comparison 
with Assyrian usage the Hebrews must be called 
humane. By far the larger proportion of the captured 
were made into slaves. The women became concu¬ 
bines, and were treated with consideration. 

The Egyptians also, according to Wilkinson’s judgment, were 
humane as compared with the Assyrians in their treatment 
of captives (A nc. Egypt. 1 264). ‘ The cruel custom of flay¬ 

ing alive and the tortures represented on the sculptures of 
Nineveh show that the Assyrians were guilty of barbarities at a 
period long after the Egyptians had been accustomed to the 
refinements of civilisation.’ Just as the followers of David 
reckoned up the foreskins of the Philistines whom they had 
slain, so the ancient Egyptians reckoned up the severed hands 
which were placed in heaps before the king and counted by his 
secretary (Wilkinson, ibid. I266). 

The attitude of the Hebrew prophets towards the 
wars of their people against a foreign foe was at first 
*1 Attitude ° ne unc l uest ' on * n g sympathy. This 


of Prophets. 


was inevitable in consequence of the 
religious aspect of war above indicated. 
Elisha advises the allied monarchs of Israel and Judah 
to adopt a skilful ruse in their war against Moab {2 K. 
415/.), and on his deathbed he is greeted by Joash, king 
of Israel, with the same words 4 The chariots of Yah we 
and the horsemen thereof,’ with which the prophet him¬ 
self had greeted Elijah in the latter’s closing hours 
(2 K. 2 12 1214); and Elisha’s last address to the king 
of Israel is one of passionate insistence on the need of 
persistent energy in prosecuting the war with Syria. 
More than a century later, Isaiah’s powerful personality 
is Judah’s strongest stay in the kingdom's darkest hour 
of conflict with Assyria. Towards the close of the eighth 
century, however, prophecy scanned more closely the 
religious and ethical aspects of national policy, and in 
the days of Jeremiah the divorce between nationalism 
and religion in its purest sense was complete, and the 
prophet saw nothing before the disordered and corrupt 
state but irrevocable doom. There gleamed also upon 
the distant horizon the vision of a pure, holy, and 
righteous rule, when men would ‘ beat their swords 
into coulters and their spears into pruning-knives’ (Mie. 
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43 Is. 2 4), ‘the image of Joel 3 10 reversed ’ (Cheyne), 
sustained also by the utterances of Is. 9s and 11 1-9; 
cp Zech. 9 10. These are the ideals which Christianity 
seeks to realise. 

In the moral world there is a constant opposition 
between the powers of good and evil, both in the 

10 Metaphori- individual mental life and in the life of 

cal references. ® ocic ‘>'' th f e Old and the New 

1 estament, therefore, inevitably em¬ 
ploy the material terms of earthly warfare as metaphors. 
Cod is repeatedly called a 4 shield ’ in this world of 
strife (Gen. 15 1 Dt. 33 29 Ps. 5 12 59 u 84911), or his 
truth (or faithfulness) is so called ( 91 4). These terms 
abound in the NT passages which deal with spiritual 
warfare. I he apostle Paul is especially prone to their 
use (1 Cor. 926 2 Cor. 7 s 1 Tim. 612 2 Tim. 47 and in 
Eph.611/ [see Breastplate]). In the Book of Revela¬ 
tion, which moves in the language and ideas of Jewish 
apocalyptic and Messianic eschatology, we have a 4 war 
in heaven ’ (voXe/mos ev ovpavtp) in which .Satan and the 
Beast are finally quelled by God and his heavenly host, 
Megiddo being employed as the type of the great 
heavenly Armageddon (see Beyschlag, NT Theol. II. 

pp. 399 - 408 ). 

War in Islam, on the other hand, is chiefly regulated 
by Kuran, Sur. 47, and is nothing but old Semitic 

11 War in warfare carried out beyond the distinc- 

Islam. 


tions of nationalism into that of believe 


and non-believers in the prophet. Allah 
is the Lord- protector of the faithful but not of un¬ 
believers (Sur. 4/ 12). The Jihad should even be 
carried on against unbelievers during the four sacred 
months, while for all believers those months are exempt 
(Sur. 936 /.). Those who are slain in a Jihad hava 
paradise as their reward (Sur. 475-7)- See further Sell, 
Faith of Islam 360/ 

The most important recent contribution is Schwally’s Semi- 
tische Kriegsalterttimer, of which his first H<jft, dealing with 
the religious side, has appeared. Especially 
12 . Literature, important is his account of the taboos im¬ 
posed during war, as well as of the apparatus 
of religious cultus in war. The writer, however, is somewhat 
in danger of finding religious motives connected with war where 
none such existed. See criticism by Volz (in TLX, 13th Scf>t. 
1902). Next in importance are the arts. ‘ Kriegsvvesen, etc.’ hy 
Benzinger in PRE&\ and § 72 in Nowack’s Ueb. Arch. (1 372 /.). 
Respecting war among the Assyrians the materials are found in 
the royal annalistic inscc. in Schrader's KIH i. and ii. For 
Egypt consult especially Erman’s Life in Ancient Egypt, 20 
( 5 2 o/ 0 . o. C. \V. 

WARD. See Prison; The words are :— 

1. "!£2‘p, mi I mar, Gen. 40 3/, IVCC'E, mismercth (§ 1). 

2. IpD, sugar, Ezek. 10 9! (§ 2 2). 

3. rnp2, p e ktduth, Jer. 37 13+ (§ 2 10). 

4. Trjpiqcns (§ 2 14). 

5. 4»uAaxT/ (§ 2 15). 

WARDROBE, KEEPER OF THE (DH^H ; 

2 K. 22i4, joy imatio 4 >yAakoc [BAL], 2 Ch. 3422, 
4 >yAaccoyc&n t&c entoA&c [DAE]), see Dress 
§ 6, Huldah. 

On 4 vestry ’ in 2 K. 1022, see Dress, § 8, Vestry. 

WARP (bTJ ; ), Lev. 13 48 ff. See Weaving. 

WARS OF THE LORD [BOOK OF THE] pDD 

mrp ntonSp), a book cited ill Nu. 2114/ (E), accord¬ 
ing to RV, in the following terms. (We remove RY’s 
poetical arrangement, however, and assume provision¬ 
ally that the text of the formula of citation is correct ; 
that the text of the passage quoted is not by any means 
correct, is maintained under Vaiiku.) ‘Wherefore it 
is said in the book of the Wars of the Lord, Vaheb 
in Suphah, and the valleys of Arnon, and the slope 
of the valleys that inclined! toward the dwelling of 
Ar, and leaneth upon the border of Moab.’ 

Kuenen gives the following brief statement of what is 
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supposed to be known respecting the ' book ’ referred 

. , . , . .to. ' Evidence of the date of the 

1 . A historical Sepher Ui ij iamot]L y a fm<t is supplied 

song- 00 7 by the title itself i the “ wars of Yah we" 
are the wars of Israel against his neighbours in the 
period of the Judges, under David {i S. 18 17 2528), and 
later on. The collector of the songs referring to these 
wars presumably lived after their close, when Israel’s 
heroic age was long gone by’ (Hex. ET, p. 35, n. 5). 
According to Stade (< 7/71 50), the fragments of song 
in 7'V. \-]b 18 and (probably) vv. 27^-30 come from the 
same source as vv. 14 b 15. Dillmann, too, thinks it 
plausible to derive from this source vv. 17b 18 and 
perhaps also Ex. I01-19. The 'book’ referred to was 
therefore, these scholars think, a collection of songs, 
similar to the Book of Jasher (</.v.), and its date is 
variously placed, in the time of Omri, about 900 B. c. 
(Stade), the latter half of the ninth century (E. Mcvcr, 
ZATW, 1881, p. 131), and the times of David and 
Solomon (Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schr. ATW, 172; 
Dillm.). 

There is, however, only one express quotation from the ‘ book,' 
and it is not certain that it is poetical or even metrical. 1 Looking 
at the contents of the quotation, moreover, one 

2 . A geo- would not judge it to come either from a history 
graphical or from a collection of historical songs or ballads. 

Survey ? Was title of the ‘ book ’ really ‘ Wars of Yah we?' 

0 at any rate did not so understand it, for it 
renders thus, Sia tovto Aeyerat ev /3i/3Ata>2 [,] ndAf^o? row 
Kvpiov TTjv £u)o (3 e<J>Adyicrev. ‘ Another ’ version in the Hexapla 
agrees ; it gives 81a tovto ecprjrat ev Kara\6yw rwr Trobepovyrtov 
IIIll 1 [ = m,Tl irpo<s p.€v av^a/ 3 . Nor is the title ‘Book of the 
Wurs^of Yah we ’ a probable one. 1 1 says either too much or too 
little. The phrase ‘ wars of Yah we ’ occurs elsewhere (1 S. l-S 17) 
of the wars of Saul, and (1 S .'25 28) of David in his earlier 
period. But can a historical work, such as a * book of wars ’ 
must be supposed to be, have excluded the unsuccessful cam¬ 
paigns of the champions of Israel? ‘Book of the Wars of 
Israel’ is possible, but surely not the title which now stands in 
Xu. 2114. What then is a possible title? The quotation sug¬ 
gests that it had reference to geography. Elsewhere (see 
Vaheb) it is maintained that the Jerahmeelite Negeb is the 
region spoken of, and we have reason to think that David, after 
conquering a large part of the Negeb, took a military census of 
its inhabitants (see Tahtim-hodshi). Both [nifcnSs and m.V 
have sometimes arisen out of VidriT- The one word represents 
SfNbn, the other nv* Most probably the book quoted from by 
E in Nu. * 21 14 was called sPphcr Yerahmcel—i.c., ‘the book, 
or list, of Jerahmeel.’ It was a geographical survey. 

T. K. C. 

WASHINGS, CEREMONIAL. On the subject 
generally see Clean {§§ 15 and 17) and Sacrifice ; 
cp also Baptism, John tiie Baptist. 

The words for ‘ washing,’ whether ceremonial or not, are : 

1. j'm, rdhas , Ass. rahdsu ; Aoueiv (Ex. 29 4, etc *)> rrAuVciv 
(of the feet, Lev. 1 9 etc.), vlttt€lv (of feet, Gen. 19 2 etc. ; of 
hands, Ex. 3021 etc.; of face, Gen. *13 31), anopiTT-reiv (Prov. 
80 12). Mainly in P 

2. D 23 , kibbes , nbvveiv (of garments, Ex. 19 14 Lev. 136 etc.), 
aTroTrAvVeii' (of garments, 2 S. 1924) » Ass. kabdsu > to tread. See 
Fuller. 

3. ^ 312 , tdbal / 3 aTrTeiv, ‘to dip’ (in blood, Lev. 99 14 51 ; in 
water, Nu. 19 18 [hyssop], 2 K. 815 [coverlet}; in oil, Dt. 33 24 
[the feel], etc.). Cp MEALS, § 5. 

4. [Pi, duaJi (in Hiph.), anoKbv^eiv (of washing in the lavers, 
2 Ch. 4 6), TrAuVeiy (burnt offering, Ezek. 40 38). 

5. PanTL^ofiei’Oi, Eccl. 3430 !l Nu. lOnyC, pSy pirR 1 ? fill 

6. Aovrpoi', Ecclus. 34 30 [25], ‘•washing.’ 

7. Aoiieiy, Jn. 13 10 (6 AeAou/u.eVos, RV ‘ he that is bathed ’). 

8. vtnreiv, Mt. 15 2 Mk. 73 (hands) Jn. 13 s etc. (feet) Jn. 97 
(in healing). 

9. /3a7rTur/u.os, Mk. 7 4 (cups). 

It is well known that man in a primitive state, but 
at the stage at which he has become a religious being 
n . and some degree of reason has succeeded 

. ngmai tQ w j mt %vas little more than instinct, looks 
upon rivers, springs, and wells as the 
abodes of gods or as being themselves deities (cp 
Springs). 3 To drink the water, to bathe in it, 
or merely to sprinkle the person with it, was to imbibe 

1 The arrangement in RV is misleading. 

2 So BF; AL, £i/ 3 Aa>. 

3 See Frazer, Golden Bough, and Pausanias ; Grant Allen, 
Evol. 0/ the Idea of God, 388 (cp 405); Clodd, Primitive 
Man , 182^ Cp WRS, Ret. Sem.&, 135- 
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or to cover oneself with a divine and mysterious power. 
Bathing was a religious act. Water therefore was 
holy. Further evidence for the idea that a more than 
natural power was inherent in water would be seen in 
the refreshing, and sometimes healing, effect of this 
act. Water was refreshing and healing because it %\as 
holy. When a reason was sought for the fact that 
water cleansed, the explanation would again be the 
same : it cleansed because it was holy. 1 Then, water 
is looked upon as purifying, as washing away impurities 
or cleansing from a taboo ; and finally the frequent use 
of water becomes a social and sanitary, as well as a 
religious act. The order of ideas can hardly have been 
otherwise. Primitive man fears water, therefore makes 
a god of it, worships it (cp religio) ; this fear must have 
been overcome before he could make frequent use of 
it for other than strictly religious purposes. 

Benzinger tells us (/feb. Arch. 108) that in the 
ablutions of the Hebrews it is often difficult to distin- 

_ . guish between the washings performed 

2. Among the pure]y for (he sake of ^ ody and 


Hebrews. 


such as were purely religious. That is 
no doubt because originally no distinction was made. 
The Hebrews, however, when we make their acquaint¬ 
ance, had already forgotten the true origin of ablutions ; 
it is the second idea that now prevails : cleansing or 
washing is a holy act, anti water is holy because it 
cleanses. 2 In this sense for the most part ablutions 
play an important part in the religious and social life of 
the Hebrews, as in that of their neighbours (Egyptians, 
Arabians, etc.). 3 

The next step is for ceremonial washings to become 
symbolical. ‘ Water and fire,' says Jastrow, ‘are the 
two great sources of symbolical purification that we 
meet with in both primitive and advanced rituals of the 
past’ (Re/, of Babylonia and Assyria, 276). Thus 
amongst the Jewish Essenes (q.v. § 4 ; cp De Quincey, 
Works, vol. vii.), as already amongst the Babylonians 
(Jastrow, 276 ; see also Ritual, § 10) and Persians 
(see Zoroastrianism, § 16), washing as a religious 
act received quite a special importance. 4 

The ablutions of the Jews may be divided, as far as it is 
possible now to distinguish them, as follows :—(1) The purely 
religious (magical) 5 (2 K. 5 10 cp Jn. 2 97). 

3 . Occasions. In these we can still detect the primitive 
idea. (2) The purely ritual, which were 
suggested by the first. In these the idea is now that of purifi¬ 
cation. Under this heading come (a) washings of initiation and 
consecration (Lev. 8 6). With this is connected the washing or 
baptism of the Jewish Proselyte (<?.v. § 5). (b) Washings 

with a view to the performance of a sacred function (Ex. 30 17-21). 
The Egyptian priests, too, were required to bathe frequently in 
cold water (cp Herod. 2 37 ; also the Mohammedan H adu). 6 7 (3) 
The semi-ritualistic washings for the purpose of cleansing from 
uncleanness. Examples are: Lev. 13 6 34 54-58 (leprous gar¬ 
ments), D47 (clothes after contact with leprous house), 14 52 
(house—with running water), 156-8 10/I 13 16 f. (clothes and 
person), 15 12 (earthen vessel; wooden vessel) 15 18 (person), 15 
22 27 (menstruous contact ; cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 572) ; in D, 
Dt. 21 1-9 239-11; in JE, Ex. 1910-15. Besides these, there 
arose (4) the purely social usage common to all eastern peoples. 
The hot climate and the wearing of sandals 7 made the practice 

1 The writer in Schenkel ( BL, s.v. * Waschen ’) reverses the 
order of ideas. Asa preparation for contact with holy things, 
the body must be cleansed. Because water was used for the 
purpose, streams, etc., were worshipped and men bathed in 
them as a religious act. 

2 At a much later date, however, to perform ablutions was not 

always considered a virtue. Cp Stanley, Christian Institu¬ 
tions, 6 /. : ‘Cleanliness is a duly which some of the 

monastic communities of Christendom have despised, and some 
have even treated as a crime ; * also Socrates, HE 4 23. 

3 For the Egyptians, cp Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians , 248. 
For the modern Arabians, see Doughty, Ar. Des. I250; 
where water is lacking or scarce they use sand (cp Doughty, 
1 536; Benzinger, HA, 108 note), but the act is here no doubt 
symbolical. 

4 For the Greek practice see Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 722. 

5 See Th. Frede, U’utuierglaube ini Heidentuni und in der 
alien Kire he, 59 /. 

6 For Mohammedan usage, see, further, Koran Sura, 5 8, and 
Hughes, Diet, of Islam, under ‘Ablution.’ 

7 The writer in Schenkel adds other reasons for washings of 
the clolhingj of the whole body, or of paiticular pans of it in 
the East—viz., on account of the desert sand, and particularly 
as a protection against cutaneous diseases. 
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WAX 


of feet-washing important, and tlie offering of water for the 
purpose a common mark of hospitality (Gen. IS 4 19 2 2432). 
ro the same category probably belong the washings before 
(Mt. 15 2) and after meals (Berachoth S4), on which see Meals, 
§ 5 * 


To the first of the social usages (§ 3 [4]) Jesus no 
doubt conformed. The fourth gospel, which has to be 
4. Washings used with the £ reatcst caution, even 
in NT te ^ S us l ^ at himself washed his 
disciples' feet (Jn. 13 2). To the second 
social usage, however, he seems to have attached little 
importance (Lk. 11 38). We are also told that he sub¬ 
mitted to a ritual washing or baptism, and further 
showed his approval of such an act by making it a 
Christian institution. As, however, such a rite would 
be contrary to the general tenor of*his teaching, so far 
as we can gather it from our imperfect sources (cp 
Tolstoy, The Kingdom of God , chap. 3 ), and cannot 
be certainly inferred from the passages in the Gospels 
which are generally adduced as evidence (see O. 
Holtzmann, Leben Jesu , p. 41 r ; cp, on the other hand, 
Baptism), its adoption by Jesus himself must be con¬ 
sidered extremely doubtful. 2 Moreover, Paul, or the 
Pauline school, does not mention it as an institution of 
Jesus. 1 Cor. 1 17 even makes Paul say * Christ sent 
me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel ' (cp Ernst 
von Dobsehlitz, Die Urchristliche.fi Ge me in den, 22/.). 
Feine, indeed, thinks that Paul implies it, while not 
actually mentioning it because it was not a matter of 
controversy in the apostolic church (Jesus Christus und 
Paulus, 243). And Dreschen (Das Leben Jesu bet 
Paulus) takes a very similar view. But almost any¬ 
thing might be implied (or read into) the NT, and the 
simplest conclusion is that it had not yet become a 
Christian institution. It has been contended that the 
rite was a natural development of the Jewish practice of 
baptizing the proselyte (see Stanley, Christian Institu¬ 
tions, 5 ; cp Tylor, Primitive Culture , 2440^) or of 
the ceremonial washings of the Essenes (see E. Plauta 
Xesbit, Christ , Christians, and Christianity ; De 
Quineey, II orks, vol. vii.). The second suggestion is 
unnecessary (see von Dobschiitz, p. 105). As to the 
first, it is much more probable that the rite, as in 
the case of the Eucharist, 3 was taken over from the 


Pagans. 

This, with other rites, was adopted at a time when 
the new sect was trying to win over converts among the 
Gentiles, and when the gap between Judaism and 
Christianity had widened. With that wonderful power 
of adapting itself which it once had, the new religion 
admitted the pagan ceremony of initiation. 4 Cp Rome. 


m. A. c. 

WASHPOT, a term of abuse applied to Moab in the 
expression ‘Moab is my washpot ’ ('VIT) *YD ; 

a\oo<\B AgBhc thc eAmAoc MOy ; similarly Vg. ; 
]*ni in Tg. =Heb. np 2 ‘to trust’); Ps. 608 [10] 


1 Cp, further, Kohler’s art. ‘Ablution’ in the Jewish Encyclo¬ 
pedia. 

2 Colenso fXatat Sermons , 1866, No. 10) thought that ‘the 
command in Alt. 2S 19, “Go ye therefore, and teach all I 
nations, baptising them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost,” would be conclusive as to the fact 
of his having directly enjoined the practice, were it not that this 
formula, with its full expression of the name of the Trinity, 
betrays the later age in which the passage in which it occurs 
was most prohably written.’ Conybeare has recently shown 
(ZNTW, 2 275^ [1901]; cp Hibb. Jourti. 1 102 ft'.) very strong 
reasons for believing that the mention of the three Persons in 
the Trinity is not original (cp col. 3270 [top]). The passage as 1 
it stands, therefore, seems to have been edited for liturgical ! 
purposes, and it is likely that in the first instance there was no 
reference whatever to baptism. Apart from this we have no 
evidence, as Colenso again says (ibid. No. 9), that any of Jesus’ 
disciples were baptised. 

3 This again has been looked upon as a development of a 
Jewish practice. See, especially, G. H. Pox in the Journal of 
Theological Studies , 3 357-369, who thinks that the Last Supper 
was not a Passover, as is commonly supposed, but the weekly 
Kiddush , a service in the house. 

4 Cp Grant Allen, Evol. of the Idea of God , 388 405; j 
Clodd, Primitive Man , 182^ ; J. M. Robertson, Short Hist. , 
of Christianity (see Index). 


IO89 [10]. The commentators refer to the story told 
of Amasis (Herod. 272), or to the custom of Persian 
kings of having a footpan carried in their train when 
in the field. The latter illustration is preferred by 
Delitzsch. J 

This base image, however, is surely due to corruption of the 
text. Both TD and ’Sfn are corruptions of Mi^sur, or of 
HriSTN*, Ashhur. See Che. Ps.^\, a d toe., and cp Moab, § 14 
(‘ Moab ’ and ‘ Missur ’ liable to confusion). 

WASP (c 4 >h 5 ), Wisd. 128 AV, also RV 

HORNET (q.V. ). 

WATCH ("IDlPD), Neh. 73. See Guard, 3. 

WATCHER (")T\ ir [Aram.] ; <\ppeAoc [£> 87 ] eip 
| [Theod.]; erpHropoc [Aq. Sym.] ; vigil, in the Gk. 
Enoch erpHropoc); Dan. 4 10 14 [om. ©] 20 [13 17 23]. 
The term reminds us of the cnipch somZrim (Is. 026 ) 
whom Yah we charges to watch over the ruined walls of 
Jerusalem, and to remind him of their sad condition. 
We find it again in Enoch and in Jubilees. In Enoch 
it is used in a double sense. In I 5 10 9 15 12 2 4 13 ,o 
14 i 3 I02 1 C 1 2 91 15 it designates the fallen angels ; in 
20 i 39i2 13 4O2 Cl 12 71 7 it belongs to the archangels. 
In Jubilees 415 (cp 83 IO5), in the explanation of the 
name Jared (which agrees with that given in Enoch C6, 
except that Mt. Hermon is not mentioned as the place 
on which they descended) it is said, ‘ in his days the 
angels of the Eord descended on the earth, those who 
are named the Watchers , that they should instruct the 
children of men, and that they should do judgment and 
uprightness on the earth.’ A myth of the watchers 
which differs somewhat from that in the Ethiopic Enoch 
is given in the Slavonic Enoch (IS 3 cp 63 ; see Charles’s 
notes in Secrets of Enoch ) ; they are there called the 
Grigori (iyprjyopoi). In the Book of Adam and Eve 
(6th cent. A. d. ) the watchers are also represented as 
the fallen angels, who, as long as they preserved their 
virginity, were called the ‘ sons of Seth.’ See Charles’s 
very full note on Jubilees 4 15. . 

WATCHES OF THE NIGHT. See Day, § 4. 
WATCHTOWER (HSYp, mispeh; Is. 218 ). Cp 
Mizpah, Mizpeh. For JH3, bdhan (Is. 32 i 4 f)and migddl , 

see Tower. In Is. 2 16 RVtng. has ‘pleasant watch-towers’ for 
n ' V ?F» iekiyyoth hahemdah (AV ‘pleasant pictures,’ 
RV ‘pleasant imagery’); but see ‘ Isa.’ SPOT (Heb.), note ad 
loc., and Crit. Bib. 

WATER (Q'P). On the ‘holy’ or ‘bitter’ water, 
called also the ‘water of purifying' (AV) or ‘of ex¬ 
piation ’ (RV) of Nu. 87 jf. see Jealousy [Trial of] ; 
on the water of ‘separation’ or ‘of impurity’ (RV in ^) 
in Nu. 199, see Clean and Unclean, § 17 

WATERCOURSE. 1 . tb'dldh , royn, see Con¬ 
duits, § 2. 

2. pel eg, pelaggah, see River, 5. 

3. tuosd mdyim , C * D 2 Ch. 32 30 AY. See Springs, § 2 
[6], and cp Gihon. 

4. si tutor, 2 S. 58 RV, AV ‘gutter’ ; meaning doubtful. 

WATERPOT (yApitx). Jn. 27. Cp Pottery, §3(1). 

WATERS OF MEROM (DnP“^), Josh. 115 7. See 

Merom [Waters of]. 

WATERSPOUT. (1) *M 3 >\ sinner , Ps. 42 7 (RV*”*- 

‘ cataract ’). Cp Watercourse, 4. (2) pan, tannin, Ps. 148 7 
RVmg- See Serpent, § 3 f n. 2 ; Whale. 

WAVE LOAVES D!^?), Lev. 23 17. See 

Sacrifice, § 34 b. WAVE OFFERING (nS-Dfl), Ex. 
2924. See Sacrifice, § 14, and cp Clean and Un¬ 
clean, § 3. 

WAX ( 33 H, donag; KHpoc). Ps. 22 r 4 [15] 682 [3] 
975 Mic. 14 ; also Judith 16 15 Ecclus. 24 20; also Ps. 
588 [9] © (see Snail. 2), Is. 64 r [2] d 5 RNA< 3 ; and possibly 
Ezek. 27 17 (emended text ; so Co. ; but see Pannag), 
and Ps. 118 12 [see ©]. Beeswax, which is secreted by 
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WAY 

all honey-bees and formed into the cell walls of their | 
comb is intended. It melts at 144 0 F. See Bee. 

WAY. On ‘the way’ (h oAoc). Acts 92, etc., see 

Heresy, § 1. 

WAYMARK Jer. 31 21 [20]. See Massebah, 

§ 1 c, col. 2978 ; also Crit. Bib. 

WEAPONS. Cp War. Hebrew uses the general 
term kelint (Gen. 27 3), which means simply instruments or 
implements. In x S. 20 40 AV renders by the more ambitious 
word ‘artillery.’ In the NT(Jn. IS3 Rom. 613 2 Cor. IO4) 
the common Greek term oirXa is employed. 

Naturally at first any implement or instrument would 
be used as a weapon, a club or a Staff {[ q . v .]; cp 
. Darwin, Descent of Man, 81 [1890]). 

1 . In general. ^ ut na t ura f weapons of the lower 
animals (horns, etc.; see Darwin, 500 Jf.) would soon 
suggest to man the use of something more effective. 
Later, it is possible that one at least of the agricultural 
implements, the sickle (see Agriculture, § 7, with 
figs.), gave rise to the scimitar or Sword { q . v . ). This 
would add force to the words in Is. 24. In no art, 
perhaps, has more ingenuity or more rapid progress 1 
been shown than in that of the manufacture of weapons | 
(see Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology , 1 < 3 ' 59). 

As the Hebrews had no doubt to wage war continually, j 
it would be no matter for surprise if they had displayed , 
some skill in this art at quite an early date. Later, 
they would also be quick to note and to copy the equip¬ 
ment of more advanced neighbours (e.g. Canaanites, • 
Egyptians, Assyrians, etc.), who realised more fully j 
the value of well-equipped, organised, and disciplined 
armies. See Army and cp War. The more primitive 
weapons of offence, however, such as the Club (see j 
S taff) and Sling (</. v . ) were perhaps never entirely 
displaced by the Sword and Dagger (see Sword), | 
Javelin (<7.7/.), Bow (see below, § 2), and Spear { q . v .); j 
and instruments with flint edges or points, as has fre¬ 
quently happened, no doubt continued to be used side 
by side with those of metal. Of defensive weapons, a 
Shield { q . v . ) of some kind was probably in use at a 
very early date ; but we also hear in the OT of Breast¬ 
plate, Greaves, and Helmet { qq . v . ). 

On Egyptian and Assyrian monuments one of the 
weapons most commonly represented is 

2. The bow. t j lc Row ( see chariot, Siege, War). 

The Hebrew term is ns’j}, keseth. With this are of course 
connected the Arrow, {'[!, kes, and the case for carrying it, 
'Wi, tcli (Gen. 27 3), or nSiTN, 'aspdh—i.c., the Quiver (q.v .; 
cp also Chariot). This seems to have been one of the earliest 
of the more elaborate weapons. The throwing of a small Spear 
(q.v.) or Dart, nVc’, setah (2 Ch. 32 s AV, RV ‘weapons’; cp 
Joel 2 b ),1 with the hand would soon give rise to a mechanical 
instrument (cp Sung), to which the dart would be suitably 
adapted, feathers being added to increase its flight (cp 1 ylor, 
Anthropology , chap. 8). 2 In this way we get the Arrow. The 
bow was commonly made of reed, wood, or horn. The Israelites 
used it both in war (Gen. 4 S 22), and in ihe chase (21 20); and ; 
seem to have bent it with the foot (for the Egyptian practice, 
see Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 1 203). The strings, Cnn'D, meihdrlm 
(Ps. 21 12), were probably made of gut or hide. Here we seem i 
to have a case in which an implement of war suggested an 
instrument of music (see Music, § 2 ; cp Tylor, Anthropology , 
chap. 12 ). According to the AV of 2 S. 1 18 David ‘bade them 
teach the children of Judah [the use of] the bow’ apparently an ; 
irrelevant notice where it stands in 2 S. ; hence RV substitutes 
‘ song ’ for ‘ use.’ The remedy, however, seems inadequate, and 
it is open to methodical textual critics to devise something more 
radical and effective. See H. P. Smith, ad loc ., and cp Crit. 
Bib. The bowmen of Elam (Is. 226 Jer. 40 35, if the text is 
correct), of Kedar (Is. 21 17), and of an unnamed people from 
the land of pus (Jer. 0 23) are specially mentioned in the OT. 

1 Other words rendered Dart are : Si> bet, 2 S. 18 14 EV, 

RVmg. ‘staves,’ see Staff; nnin, tothdh, Job 41 29 [21] AV, 
RV ‘clubs/ but see Javelin, I’D!?, ntassa, Job 41 26 [18} 
EV; jTi, hes, Pr. 723 AV, RV ‘arrow’ (see above); ra fc'Atj, 
Eph. 6 16; and /3oAi>, Heb. 12 20 (but the clause should probably 
be omitted ; see Ti.). , 

2 In other respects the construction was no doubt similar to j 
that of the Spear (q.v.). 


WEAVING 

WEASEL pbri ; 1 TAAh ; niuslela), the name of an 
unclean animal, Lev. Il29t (EV, <$, Targ. Jon.; Peslt., 
Yg., and most Rabbins). There is some little doubt, 
however, whether the weasel is really referred to, and 
various interpreters (Saadia, Bochart, Lag. XB 144) 
have preferred on philological grounds 2 the rendering 
‘mole’ (but see below). The weasel is an animal 
hardly ever eaten, and its long body and short legs 
might be urged as justifying its position * among the 
creeping things that creep upon the earth.’ 

Zoologically weasels are placed with the pole-cats, martens, 
and others in the family Mustelidae of the order Carnivora. 
One species of each of the above-mentioned animals is recorded 
by Canon Tristram from the Holy I>and. The southern weasel, 
Mustela boccamela, is found about Mount Tabor and probably 
in other wooded districts ; the pole-cat, M. putorius, lives under 
Hermon and Lebanon, and the white-breasted or beech marten, 
M. foina , in the neighbourhood of Beyrout. It is unlikely that 
the Hebrews distinguished between these species, though from 
its habits and habitat they may have separated off the otter, 
Lntra vulgaris , which is common on the shores of the sea of 
Galilee. A. E. S.— S. A. C. 


WEAVING 

Raw products and their pre- Warping (§ 5). 

paration (§ 1). Shedding (§ 6). 

Spinning (§ 2). Passing and beating up of weft 

The horizontal loom (§ 3). (§ 7). 

Two types of upright loom Direction of web (§ 8). 

(§ 4). Final processes (§ 9). 

Technique and terminology of Pattern and figure weaving 
weaving (§§ 5-8). (§ 10). 

In the present study of the art of weaving as 
practised by the Hebrews from the earliest times to 
the opening centuries of our era it is proposed (1) to 
glance briefly at the raw materials and the manner 
of their preparation for the loom, which will include the 
process of spinning ; (2) to explain the construction and 
modus operandi of the loom itself ; and (3) to close with 
brief references to the further processes through which 
the web had to pass after leaving the loom, and to the 
more obscure subject of pattern and figure weaving. 

Throughout the whole period of their national exist¬ 
ence, the needs of the Hebrew households in the matter 
„ of textiles were supplied for the most 

1. The raw pan b WoOL and Fl AX 

pro uc s an frequently mentioned together in OT, 
thei f. o Hos. ‘>5 Prov. 31 13, etc.—with the 
preparation. Edition, f or coarser textures, of the 
Hair { q . v .) of goats and camels, and, in the latest 
periods of their history, of Cotton and Silk {qq.v.). 
lu an interesting passage of the Mishna treatise Shabbdth 
( 7 2), among the various categories of work forbidden 
on the Sabbath—‘ forty save one’ in number (cp 2 Cor. 
11 24)—we find an enumeration of the chief processes in 
the manufacture of woollen cloth, including ‘ shearing, 
scouring, teazing, dyeing, spinning, warping, attaching 
the leashes to the leash-rods (for these technical terms, 
see below, §5^), weaving,’ etc. 

The fleece (iDi’n HD, Judg. 6 37), according to the statement 
in the Mishna, was first scoured (J2|?) to remove impurities and 
restore the original white colour (hence the term), after which 
it was thoroughly teazed (|*2:) and carded (p’lD) with a carding 
comb. The latter operation is done at the present day in the 
wool bazaars of the Levant (cp Jos. BJ v. 8 1 [§ 331] for an 
eptonu>\toi' in Jerusalem, the E'T22 Vt? pi2’ of Erub. 10 9) by 
means of a bow and its string. At this stage the wool might 


1 For proper names possib^^ derived from the name of this 
animal see Hf.led, Heldai, Huldah. 

2 Cp Ar. huld, Syr. hfildd, * mole,’ and .ITOn, an animal 

often mentioned in theTalm. (see Di. ad loc. A connection \Gth 
-|k n which means ‘penetrate deeply’ [cp T^nn in Taint., ‘to 
plunge in the sacrificial knife ’], is probable); Lewvsohn, Zool. 
Taint. 101, and Hommel, Sdugethicre , 337. It is, however, to 
be observed that, now, at any rate, no true mole occurs in 
Palestine. See Mole. On a later Heb. word for weasel, see 
col. 1210 n. 1. ., . , .. 

3 The standard work on this subject is still Tcxtnnutn Anti- 
quorum, an Account of the Art of U'earing among the 
Ancients : Part 1 [all published] : ‘ On the raw materials used for 
weaving,’ by James Yates, 1843. 
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be dyed* or this process might be deferred till after the spinning J 
or even until it could be dyed ‘ in the piece ’ after leaving the , 
loom. 

In the case of flax, we can follow the similar pro- 1 
cesses by the help both of literary references (Mishna, 
passim ; Pliny, HX 19 3 etc.), and of the graphic repre¬ 
sentations on Egyptian tombs (see Yates, op. cit. [n. 3, 
above], pi. 7 ; Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 2173). Here we see 
the stalks being pulled up by the roots, laid in order and 
rippled with a rippling-comb, or beaten over a stick to 
free them from the seed capsules. After being exposed on 
the flat roof (see Josh. 26 ) or elsewhere until thoroughly 
dry, they were steeped in a trough to separate the inner 
fibres from the woody portions of the stalk, a process 
technically known as ‘retting.* The stalks thus 
macerated were again dried in the sun or in an oven 
(Shabb . 16 ), and then beaten with a wooden mallet 
(Pliny's ‘ stupparius malleus ’) to complete the separation 
of the inner fibres. In the earliest period these fibres 
were sorted by the hand (Erman, Egypt , 450) ; later 
they were ‘ heckled ’ or combed by means of a 
comb (jrurs pnpo, illustr. Wilkinson, 2174), by which 
the longer and finer fibres were separated from those of 
inferior quality. Women as well as men were engaged I 
in this process of heckling the flax, as appears from Is. 
199 , where the nipnc of MT (AV ‘ fine flax,’ RV ‘ combed 
flax' ; cp Symm. ktcviotov) should be read mpiii;', the 
flax-combers (Vg. pectentes ).* Linen was preferably 

worn in its native whiteness ; but, if required, the flax 
might be dyed before being spun, as in the case of the 
Tabernacle curtains (Ex. 35 25), or the dyeing might be 
postponed to a later stage as explained above for wool. 
To judge from an incidental remark in Baba Kanima 
10 9, woollen garments were more favoured in Judma, 
whilst Galilee preferred linen. 

Goats’ hair was employed for textures of the coarser sort, 
especially for the garb of mourning (see Sackcloth), 2 and like 
camels’ hair was often mixed with sheep's wool (Kclaim 9 1). 

In later times Cotton and Silk (qq.v.) (Rev. IS 12 but not 
Ecclus. 4510 [AVI, see RV, nor Am. 3 12 [R V]) were introduced ; 
the h indewin ( ‘Vljn, 1 'oma, 3 7) or Indian fabrics worn by the 
high priest were undoubtedly of cotton. To these the Mishna 
adds hemp (D'23p, Kavvafii <;—but the ‘ hempen frock ’ of Ecclus. 
40 4 RV is an incorrect rendering of djfxobii-ov for which see 
below, § 9) and the fibres of a species of mussel, for which see 
Yates, op. cit. 152 ff. 


Whilst among the Hebrews, as among the Egyptians, 
both men (Ex. 35 35 1 S. 17 7 [and | s], iCh. 421) and 
women (Judg. 16 13 /. 2 K. 267 Prov. 


2. Spinning. 


3I24 1 Esd. 4 17 ; cp Jos. BJ i. 243 aM a 


Tats douXcus) plied the loom, the art of spinning was 
peculiarly a feminine accomplishment (Ex. 6025 f. Prov. 
31 19 Tob. 2 n). The apparatus for spinning (ma ; urjOco 
Mt. 628 Lk. 1227) both wool and flax consisted of the 
distaff (kfsor, ir^'3 [see BOB s.v.] Prov. 31 19 RV; AV 


spindle—in the Mishna , tsk , rjXa.Ka.TTi, colas) and the 
spindle ( pilek , Prov. l.c. RV; AV ‘distaff,* | 

&Tpa.KT05, fusus ; Mishna, efia). In 2 S. 329 we should 

render ‘that holdeth the spindle 1 (Vg. tenens fusum) 
for ‘ that leaneth on a staff (EV) [though here—-see 
Staff— the suitableness of the reading has been dis¬ 
puted]. 3 The distaff generally consisted of a piece 
of cane round the open head of which the wool or flax 
was wound. It is held in the left hand or fixed in the 
girdle, while the spinner draws out and twists the yarn 
between the finger and thumb of the right hand, 4 with 


1 So modern edd. For the technical process disguised under 
the following nniriw’see below, § 5. 

2 For the variety of haircloth named by the Romans cilicium , 
and its interesting association with Paul, see Cilicia, § 3. 

3 From the original significance of the root i° Semitic, 
viz. ‘ to be round, globular,’ pclek must originally have signified 
the round or spherical whorl with which the swindle was 
weighted, as the cognate fern, form still does in Arabic, then by I 
metonymy the whole spindle (see Driver, TBS 192 f). Cp I 
District, i. 

4 Cp Jerome, Ep. 150 15 * habeto lanam semper in manibus, 
vel staminis pollice fila deducito,’ etc. 
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which also the spindle is kept rotating. The spindle 
consisted of three parts (sec Maimon. on Bard 12 8 ap. 
Surenh. Mishna): a hook by which the thread from 
the distaff was fastened, the wooden shank, 9-12 inches 
in length, and the circular or spherical whorl of clay, 
stone, or other heavy material which served to steady 
the rotatory motion of the spindle. 1 (For illustration 
of early Palestinian spindle-whorls see Bliss, A Mouna 
of Many Cities , 82, cp 80.) 

The word ‘yarn,’in Heb. .TED (Ex. 35 25, lit. that which is 
spun ['TC], cp *15 i-ei’Tjtr/^eVa), occurs in AV only 1 K. 10 28 2 Ch. 
1 16 as a curious rendering of mpE, in which recent editors are 
unanimous in finding the name of the district of Rue in Asia 
Minor (see Mizraim, § 2 a ; and Benzinger and Kittel ad loc . 
bur cp Chariot, § 5, col. 726, n. x, and Crit. Bib.). It is 
introduced by the revisers in Prov. 7 16 as the rendering of the 
obscure pUN (for which see Linen, i), and Ezek. 27 19 where 
most scholars would read as in RVmg. ‘ from Uzal ’ (q.v.). 


The art of spinning was carried to perfection in Egypt 
even under the earlier dynasties. Much of the linen 
used as wrappings for the royal mummies is composed 
of threads of almost incredible fineness. Thus it has 
been calculated that the bandages in which the hands 
of Thotmes Ill. were enveloped, and which shows 
about 150 threads of warp and 75 of weft to the square 
inch, was woven from yarn so fine that 60 miles of it 
would only weigh one pound avoirdupois (reduced to 
English measures from Braulik, Altiigypt. Gewebe , 6 ; cp 
Birch's note, ap. Wilk. op. cit. 2162). Such gossamer 
threads, however, cannot be identified with those of the 
‘ fine twined linen ’ (ses moszdr, -utrs &p) of Ex. 26-28 
36 - 39 , as a fabric of this sort would be entirely out of 
place as curtains for the court of the tabernacle (for the 
most probable explanation of the term, see Linkn, %q). 

Probably no department of the technology of an- 

. , . tiquitv is so beset with difficulties 

3. The horizontal ' that whlch deaIs with thc art of 

l00ra - weaving. 

Afterall that has been done by Bliimner {Technol. u. Tei initial, 
der Gezoerbe , etc., 1875)and Marquardt {Brivatleben derRdiner, 
1879)for the Greek and Roman looms, by Braulik ( Altiigyptische 
Gewcbe, 1900) for those of Egypt, and by Rieger (I'ersuch ciner 
Terminal. 11. 'Technol. der Ilandwerke indcr Mishna : 1 Ih., 
Spinnen, Weben, etc., 1894) and others, there remains much 
that is uncertain, not only as regards the terminology and modus 
ope ran di , but even as regards the details of construction. Were 
the ancients, for example, familiar with the mechanism of the 
treadles? Was the horizontal or low loom in use among the 
Romans of the republic and early empire? To the latter 
question B 1 limner and Marquardt reply in the affirmative, whilst 
Ahrens ( Philologus , 35), Rich (in his excellent Diet, of Gk. and 
Rom. Ant.), Yates and Marindin (in Smith's Diet, of Gk. and 
Rom. Ant.RS) s.v. ‘ tela ) present a good case for the exclusive 
use of the upright loom. Certainly no monumental representa¬ 
tions of the horizontal loom, or for that matter few of the up¬ 
right loom, have come down to us from classical antiquity. 

Treating the question from the point of view of the 
history of man’s progress in the arts of civilisation, we 
find that weaving is merely a development of the art of 
plaiting, and has been correctly defined by Plato as 
ttXcktiktj kpoktjs kcll oTT}fxovo5 ('a plaiting of weft and 
warp,’ cited by Marq. op. cit. 504). More precisely, 
the art of weaving, in its simplest form, consists in 
intersecting a series of parallel threads, called the warp, 
at right angles by another set of threads called the weft 
or woof, in such a way that each weft thread shall pass 
alternately over and under each of the warp threads. 
In plaiting, this interlacing is done by hand, and even 
at the present day in some parts of Arabia and N. Africa 
—no doubt also among many other half-civilised tribes 
—the art of weaving has not advanced beyond this 
stage. The late E. H. Palmer thus describes the very 
primitive w'ork of an old Bedouin woman in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jebel Musa. ' On one of these occasions 
I noticed an old woman weaving at the tent-door. Her 
loom was a primitive one, consisting only of a few 
upright sticks upon which the threads were stretched ; 


1 For illustration of Egyptian distaffs and spindles see Wilk. 
op cit 2172; Gk. and Roman ap. Bliimner, Technologic, etc. 
Inland the Diets, of Class. Anliq. s.vv. ‘colus’and ‘fusus.’ 
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the transverse threads were inserted laboriously by the 
fingers, without the assistance of a shuttle, and the 
whole fabric was pressed close together with a piece of 
wood. Beside her stood a younger female spinning 
goats' hair to supply the old lady with the materials 
necessary for her task ’ { The Desert of the Exodus , 1 125). 
Between this incident and the first representations of the 
horizontal loom by Egyptian artists, there stretches a 
period of nearly 5000 years. Even at that early period, 
however, and, as the textile remains abundantly prove, 
for at least a millennium previously, the inventive genius 
of Egypt, which, according to Pliny, taught the ancient 
world the art of weaving, had furnished the loom with 
the apparatus necessary for more expeditious work. 
Putting aside the case illustrated by Wilkinson (Anc. 
Eg.Zijo), which furnishes no indication of any appar¬ 



atus beyond a simple frame, and is therefore, in all 
probability, a case of mat-plaiting, we may take the 
familiar representation from the tombs at Beni Hasan 
of the two women squatting on the ground and engaged 
in the process of weaving (Wilk. o/>. cit. I317, Erman, 
A tic. Eg. 448, after Lepsius ; Moore’s ' Judges,' SBOT 
Eng., 86; Braulik, op. cit. Figs. 89-91, pp. 59^). 
Till recently, it was assumed that this picture, which 
dates from the middle empire, represented an upright 
loom. It is evident, however, that this is a mistake 
due to the absence of perspective in Egyptian drawing. 
The loom is horizontal with a yarn-beam a , and a 
cloth-beam b, each fixed to the ground by a couple of 
wooden pegs. Between the beams the warp is stretched, 
and, if we can trust the artist in this detail, the eloth- 
beam is capable of revolving and winding up the finished 
web. The remaining parts of this instructive represen¬ 
tation will require a more detailed examination in a 
subsequent section (§ 6). 

Now, when we consider the antiquity and prevalence 
of the horizontal loom in Egypt, 1 and its prevalence in 
a variety of forms throughout the E., from Africa to 
India, at the present day, 2 it would be strange if the 
Hebrews were unacquainted with it. We have, how¬ 
ever, no explicit testimony to the form and construction 
of the early Hebrew loom. Still, a study of the well- 
known passage which will engage our attention when 
we come to deal with the terminology of weaving (§ 7) 
—shows that the probabilities of the case are in favour 
of Delilah’s loom being of the horizontal type. The 
operation of weaving the hair of a person asleep on the 


ground into the warp could be much more easily and 
naturally done on a horizontal loom such as that shown 
above. 1 

Of the upright loom, which consists essentially of two 
upright posts joined at the top by a cross-beam, the 
a Th t jitgum of the Roman loom (for this view 

* e - W0 of the jugum see Smith’s Diet, of Gk. ami 
Dorn. Ant. ft) 2765), there are two main 
rig 00m. t yp eSj regarding which it is difficult to 
say which is the older. (1) There is first the type 
familiar to classical students from the representation of 
Penelope's loom on a Greek vase of the fifth century 
B.c. (see ill. EB t9 ) 23206; Blumner, op. cit. 1357, and 
often elsewhere), the distinguishing feature of which is 
the absence of a cross-beam below, the warp threads 
being kept taut by a scries of small stone weights 
attached either to the individual threads, as in the case 
just cited, or to bundles of threads, as in the compara¬ 
tively modern Icelandic loom (ill. Smith, op. cit. 2766, 
less complete in Rich, s.v. * tela’). The Roman looms 
were also of this type, as were those of the lake dwellers 
of Switzerland in the neolithic age (Busehan, ‘ Die 
Anfange u. Entwickelung der Weberei in der Vorzeit ’ 
in Verhandlg. d. Berlin. Ges. f. Anthropo/ogie, etc., 
1889, pp. 227^). In one of the strata of the mound 
of Tel-el-Hesy (circa 500-400 b.c. ), Dr. Bliss found a 
large number of objects, some round, some pear-shaped, 
of unburnt briek, which he considers to have served as 
weaver’s weights (A Mound of Many Cities , 113). On 
this view we must admit the existence of this type of 
loom in Palestine, although it has not yet been found 
in Egypt. 

(2) The other type of upright loom is characterised 
by the presence of a second cross-beam below. Where, 
as usually in Egypt according to Herodotus (235), the 
web was commenced at the bottom of the loom, such a 
beam was indispensable and served as a cloth-beam ; 
where, as was presumably the case in Palestine, the 
web was ‘woven from the top' (Jn. 1023), the lower 
beam served as the yarn-beam. In either type of 
upright loom, however, an additional cross-beam might 
be provided—usually constructed so as to revolve, thus 
rendering it possible to weave a length of web greater 



1 The apothegm dating from the twelfth dynasty, quoted by 
Braulik (op. cit. 89)—* the weaver is more unfortunate than a 
woman, lie has his knees for ever reaching to his chin ’—proves, 
as he rightly observes (1) that men as well as women exercised 
the art, and (2) that they worked in a squatting attitude, and 
therefore, like the women of the Beni Hasan picture (Fig. 1), at 
the horizontal loom. 

2 This was also the type of loom in use among the Aztecs of 

Central America; see illustration in Tylor’s Anthropology , 248. 
A full description of the modern Syrian looms, with a valuable 
list of the Arabic termini technici will be found in the ZDPV 
viii., 1885, pp. i8oyC 


than the height of the loom—as is the case in the 
earliest representation of an upright loom that has come 
down to us by an Egyptian artist of the new empire 
(here reproduced from Wilk.-Birch, op. cit. 2171). 

This picture is unfortunately imperfectly preserved, 
and the details of the construction are in several points 
uncertain. The weaver sits on a bench in front of his 

1 Moore (op. cit. sup.) gives this picture to illustrate Delilah’s 
loom, but is in error in regarding both looms as consisting of * a 
simple upright frame.’ 
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loom, the frame of which is composed of two upright 
posts, kept rigid by two cross-bars, a and b. The 
roller c serves as a yarn-beam and is suspended from 
the upper beam by twisted loops of rope, e. But a 
revolving yarn-beam seems to imply a revolving cloth- 
beam as well, which makes it probable that the roller 
d, attached to the uprights by the loops ff, serves this 
purpose. The functions of the three rods, g, k, i, sus¬ 
pended from the yarn-beam will be discussed in a sub¬ 
sequent section (§ 6). 

There is no indication of the date at which the 
upright loom, which, to judge from the existing repu¬ 
tations, was a later development in Egypt (Erman, 
followed by Braulik), was introduced into Palestine. It 
may have been in use from time immemorial alongside of 
the horizontal loom. That the ordinary Jewish loom in 
NT times was of the second type above described is 
evident from various indications. 

Thus the upper and lower beams (reflf. below) are referred to 
in the Mishna, where also there is frequent reference to the 
* standing warp* (IS'lj/n 'nri, cp the classical crT^/awy and 
stamen, the warp, from the root s-t-a) ; weaving was done 
standing as well as sitting ( Zab . 3 2) ; the Latin transference 
of jugurn and stamina to the cross-har and strings of the 
lyre is paralleled in late Hebrew and Aramaic by the trans¬ 
ference, though in the contrary direction, of ^23 (also NS23 
and NTq, Syr. naula) to signify a loom, a phenomenon which 
points to the upright loom. The seamless robes ‘ woven from 
the top throughout,' finally, could only have been made on the 
upright loom, although this does not of necessity require that 
the looms for the manufacture of ordinary fabrics were of this 
type. 

The loom in use at the present day in Palestine, as 
has been said, is uniformly of the horizontal type, and 
resembles our own handloom in being furnished with 
healds or heddles worked by a pair of treadles. The 
frame, however, is much lower, the weaver sitting on or 
near the ground, and the warp, instead of being wound 
round the yarn-beam at the opposite end of the frame, 
as with us, is usually carried upwards and passed over a 
roller attached to the opposite wall, a few stones fastened 
to the ends of the warp-threads serving to keep them 
taut. (For other forms with slightly different arrange¬ 
ment, see ZDPVv iii., 1885, p. 73 /.) 

To weave is, in the OT, generally ’drag, a weaver 
’oreg (masc. and fern.), the latter supplanted to a large extent in 
later Hebrew by the loanword ’^13 1 (yepSios, gerdius). The 
loom is probably ’eng (Judg. 16 14 EV ‘beam,’ perhaps 
also Job 7 a EV ‘ shuttle'). 

1 n commencing a new web the weaver’s first care is to stretch 
the warp in parallel lines evenly between the upper and the lower 
. beam (pT* n la'a and pinnn "s, AW. 21 1 
5. warping. 3 Vi?£-. II9), if the upright loom is adopted. 

If we assume that the web is commenced at the 
top of the loom, these become the cloth-beam and yarn-beam 
respectively. The cloth-beam apparently is intended by the 
“1^01 **1> SioocrTTjp (a term used in the later chapters of Ex. to render 
the poles for carrying the tabernacle furniture; in Ex. 
25 Jf. the earlier translators of 0 used ai>a<f)6pev9 ) of AW. 20 3, 
from which we gather that it might either lie across the forked 
ends of the uprights or be passed through the latter. 2 Fig. 2 
shows, as we have seen, that a roller (JI^K, a£ojv, Tg. Judg. 
10 r | 1 S. 17 7) might be attached to the upper beam to serve as 
a cloth or yarn-beam, as the case may be. In five*passages of 
our EV (2 S. 21 19 1 Ch. 11 23 20 5 and the two just cited) mention 
is made of a weaver’s * beam,’ but in none of the cases is this 
rendering admissible, as will be shown in the following section. 

The process of arranging the warp is technically 
known as 1 warping,’ the late Heb. (Shabb. 7 2, etc., 
from -730), the Gk. di&toficu, Lat. ordiri. 

This verb occurs in OT only in the metaphorical 
sense of the beginnings of the human foetus (Ps. 139 13, 
cp -pi? in the same sense, Job 10 n and the similar 
metaphorical use of the Lat, ordiri , exordiri, exordium). 

. 1 In the vocalisation of the many terms in the sequel found 
in Talmudic literature, the pointing adopted by Dal man in his 
A ramdisch-Neuhebraischcs IVd'rterbuch has been generally 
followed, 

2 Rieger’s suggestion that "-j may be the shuttle (op. cit. 32) 
is inadmissible. 
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The cognate (Is. 25 7 30 1) had originally the same 
signification. In Is. 30 , in particular, as is shown 
by Aquila’s and Thcodotion's rendering 5 id£ofj.cu, 
and Jerome's ‘ ordiremini telam,’ we have a metaphor 
derived from the warping of the loom in commencing a 
new web for the beginning of political intrigue. So 
too massekah (nasp Is. ll.c.) and massdketh (nrDO, Judg. 
I613/. , Mishna, passim) are both primarily the ‘warp/ 
then by metonymy the ‘web.’ Another technical 
term for warping was nnt? (ep Ar. sadd in this sense), 
which is to be restored for the corrupt MT in Is. 19 10 
{see modern edd. for reading rrnbh to be rendered ‘ those 
that warp it [in the loom]') as already by an early hand 
of ( 5 ** dia^btieifcu, which has every probability of being 
more correct than the non-technical ipya^ofxevoi of the 
other copyists. Here we find an unexpected confirma¬ 
tion of the traditional rendering of 'ns: f (Lev. 13 48 
cp Ar. masdi) as ' the warp,’ the sense which it regularly 
has in the Mishna, but which the majority of commen¬ 
tators have refused to recognise here, a position reflected 
in KY 1U 2- 4 woven or knitted stuff’ 1 for 4 warp or woof.’ 
The obscure word n^j (Is. 38 12 AV 4 pining sickness,’ 
RV 4 loom ’) seems also, from its etymology (cp Cant. 76 
[5] where it denotes the spreading tresses of a woman’s 
hair), to have originally signified 1 warp,’ the ipiyrr Tit? 
of the Mishna, then perhaps, by metonymy, the loom. 

Now the essential movements in the process of weav¬ 
ing are three in number. These are (1) the 4 shedding’ 

6 Shedding vvar P’ ’ n ’ ts simplest form, 

the dividing of the warp into two sets of 
the odd and the even threads respectively, to allow of 
the passage between them of the weft, the opening 
through which the latter passes being technically known 
as the ‘shed,’ (2) the passing of the weft through the 
4 shed' by means of a rod, needle, or other contrivance 
serving as a shuttle, and (3) the beating up of the weft 
to form with the warp a web of uniform consistence 
throughout. The first of these movements is the most 
complicated and demands a closer study. In the 
mediaeval and modern horizontal loom, as found from 
the Atlantic to the Ganges, the operation of shedding 
is effected by a pair of heald- or heddle-frames worked 
by treadles underneath the loom. This arrangement, 
the result of a long process of evolution, is believed by 
some of the best authorities, as we have indicated in 
an earlier section, to have been adopted with the 
horizontal type of loom by the classical peoples before 
the Christian era. Rieger, in his frequently cited mono¬ 
graph on the arts of spinning anti weaving in the period 
of the Mishna, even goes so far as to provide the upright 
Jewish loom with an arrangement of pedals (ntj '2 J op. 
cit. 30). The evidence, however, for the presence of 
the horizontal loom N. of the Mediterranean before the 
middle ages is of the slenderest character, and for the 
use of treadles is absolutely non-existent (see Ahrens, 
Philologies, 80385 ff. ; Yates and Marindin in Smith’s 
Diet. AntS^ 2768 f.). 

The various stages in the evolution of the apparatus 
for rapid shedding may be thus briefly traced. In the 
earliest stage of all, when weaving was scarcely as yet 
differentiated from plaiting, 4 the transverse threads were 
inserted laboriously by the fingers,’ as in the ease thus 
described by Palmer (see above, £ 3). It was soon per¬ 
ceived, however, that by inserting a flat lathe or a rod 
over and under every alternate warp thread, so that, let 
us say, all the odd threads were above the lathe and alt 
the even threads under it, a shed could be rapidly 
formed by turning the lathe through an angle of 90°, 

1 The introduction of 4 knitting’here is a curious anachronism, 
this art, according to Beckmann’s History of Inventions , having 
probably been invented in Scotland not long before the year 
1500 a. d. (Yates, op. cit . 6 f.\ 

- For what we believe to be the true explanation of this 
technical term, see below, col. 5285^ 
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and the weft passed through by means of a pointed 
stick with which (or with the lathe) it was then beat up. 
This stage is represented bv the Arab horizontal loom 
described by Burckhardt (Xotes on the Bedouin and 
Wahaby , 67 /.): ‘to keep the upper and under woof 
(read 4 warp’) at a proper distance from each other a 
flat stick is placed between them. A piece of wood 
serves as the weaver’s shuttle, and a short gazelle’s horn 
is used in beating back the thread of the shuttle.’ 
With a single dividing rod, however, it must still have 
been necessary to insert every alternate weft thread by 
means of this primitive shuttle over the odd threads (in 
the case supposed) and under the even threads, since the 
formation of a second shed requires a second rod. This, 
however, was the next stage of the evolutionary process 
now being traced, and is already represented in the 
early Egyptian loom reproduced above (fig. 1). Here 
we note the presence of two rods in close connection 
with the warp ; the one, d , a plain rod inserted between 
the two halves of the warp—let us say, as before, that the 
odd threads, 1, 3, 5, etc., pass over the rod, 1 the even 
threads, 2, 4, 6, etc., under it—the other rod, e , which 
must lie outside and above the warp, crossed by a series 
of threads which are represented in the picture by short 
diagonal lines. The invention of this simple device for 
expediting the operation of shedding deserves to rank 
with that of the ‘flying shuttle,’ 2 for by this means 
almost tw’ice as much work could be done in a given 
time. A single rod, such as d, as we have seen, is 
capable of forming but one shed, which allows the weft 
to be passed under the odd and over the even threads of 
the warp only. Now in order that warp and weft shall 
be properly interlaced to form the web, it is necessary 
that in returning the weft shall pass under the even and 
over the odd warp threads. To effect this each of the 
even threads passing under the rod d is attached by a 
loop to the rod e. Therefore by simply raising this rod 
—in the upright loom by its being drawn toioards the 
operator standing in front of the loom—all the even 
threads are pulled upwards (or forwards) so as to be 
above (or in front of) the odd threads and thus a second 
shed is formed through which the weft is passed. Rod 
d is again raised, then e , and so on alternately. But 
this cannot be done with the rods in the relative 
positions which they occupy in fig. 1, for if the reader 
will make the experiment on a model with twenty or 
twenty-four warp threads, he will find that the shed 
formed by raising the rod e with its attachment of loops 
will not reach to the edge of the web owing to the 
obstruction caused by the rod d. Braulik, who alone, 
apparently, of previous writers has attempted to describe 
the exact modus operandi of the Egyptian loom, has over¬ 
looked this defect in the artist’s picture and has even 
gone so far as to assume, contrary to his own descrip¬ 
tion of the drawing, that both rods were worked in the 
same manner as rod^ (see Braulik, op. cit . fig. 92, p. 62). 
The true explanation is that the artist—if we assume 
the correctness of the reproduction in fig. 1—being un¬ 
skilled in the technique of weaving, has reversed the 
true position of the rods, since it will be found by experi¬ 
ment that with two such rods, the one separating the tw o 
leaves of the warp, the other attached to the lower leaf 
by a series of looped threads, the latter rod must always 
be placed nearer to the edge of the web. This holds 
good of both types of loom and of both methods of 
weaving on the upright loom, namely from above or 
from below (see below, § 8). 

The principle here enunciated for the first time will be im¬ 
mediately recognised as indispensable from the following 
diagrams in which the letters correspond to those of fig. 1, with 
the addition of .r to denote the odd, y the even threads of the 
warp, and z the weh. 

1 The prepositions ‘over’ and ‘under’ are here used with 
special reference to the horizontal loom, fig. 1 ; but the principle 
of the upright loom in fig. 2 ; is essentially the same; only in this 
case the prepositions ‘ hefore ’ and ‘ behind ’ must of course he 
substituted for ‘over and ‘under.’ 

2 By John Kay of Bury in 1733. 
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Fig. 3 show's the formation of I he first or natural shed at 5 
through the raising of the odd warp threads by the rod </, fig. 4 
the formation of the second or artificial shed at s through the 
raising of the even threads by the rod e. 

The final stage, we are convinced, in the evolution of 
the shedding apparatus for plain weaving on the looms 
of antiquity was reached, w hen in the case of the upright 



Fig. 4. 


loom it w'as found expedient to attach both sets of the 
warp, the odd and the even threads alike, by loops or 
leashes to a couple of rods, which we shall henceforth 
call leash-rods, both being suspended in front of the 
warp from the jugum or upper crossbeam of the loom, or 
from the second of the top beams if there were two, as 
in the case of the Theban loom in fig. 2. Here, so far 
as the imperfect condition of the picture enables us to 
infer, we have a rod g near the top of the loom, doubt¬ 
less dividing the warp into two sets (‘ stamen secernit 
arundo,’ Ovid, Met. 655) to facilitate the attachment of 
the leashes to the leash-rods h,i, all three suspended 
from the yarn-beam b. By pulling forward h and i 
alternately, are formed the alternate sheds through 
which the weft-thread k is passed. 

We come now' to the perplexing question of the 
Hebrew’ terminology of the apparatus just described. 
The single reed of the more primitive loom was termed 
by the Greeks kclv&v, by the Romans arundo ; in the more 
elaborate looms, such as fig 2, we find not only navoves 
and KaXafioi but also in 0 dvrlov 1 (see below), in Latin 
liciaioria, as the names of the leash-rods to which the 
warp-strings were attached by means of loops or leashes 
of thread (hence called /j.Ltol, licia), corresponding to 
the healds or heddles of the modern loom. Now the 
liciatorium or leash-rod of the classical loom was named 
by the Jews of NT times not only kaneh n:p (Ohol. 84, 
here mentioned along with the spatha [see infra\ Jer. 
Shabb. 10 5), but also as Jastrow ( Diet ., s.v.) and Rieger 
(op. cit. 29) have rightly perceived, nir (tj //. niritn 
and -/;/). Etymologically identical with the Assyrian 
niru, a yoke, this term might be applied to any trans¬ 
verse rod or beam, hence to the leash-rods or shafts 
of a loom. This meaning alone suits the (textually 
corrupt) description of the veil of the temple in Shekalim 
8 5, of which many wonderful renderings have been 
given by lexicographers and commentators. 

This veil, we read, ‘ was a handbreadth thick and was woven 
upon 72 rods (j'TJ), and over each rod so we 

must read for nivtin and ninta of the ordinary text) were 24 
leashes(ra^n lit- ‘threads,’cp Gk. fAtTOi),’ 2 These two nirin 
of the ordinary loom might be suspended by cords passing over the 
cross beam as in fig. 2, or from a peg (^n) projecting from either 
end of the beam in question, ‘two rods on one peg, and two pegs 

1 The conjecture may be hazarded that the avriov was at first 
the rod which lay or hung outside, as if opposite tofavrOjhe warp 
(see e of fig. 1), as distinguished from the kolvuv, d , which latter 
again may be the fxeadvTLov of certain MSS. of © (1 S. 17 7 — for 
the strange variety of readings in © see Moore, Proc. 0/ Am. Or. 
Soc . 1889, p. clxxvii). 

2 The arrangement is not essentially different if we take pw-H 
here of the threads of the warp, in which case each nir would 
resemble not e but d of fig. 1. For the modus operandi of sueh 
complex looms, but of the horizontal type, with as many as 80 
to 90 shafts see EB&) 24 465. Moore’s rendering of the above 
passage ( l.c.\ ‘and on every thread (nirna of textus recefitus\ 
namely of the warp, were 24 strings (connecting it with as many 
different heddles)’ is unintelligible to the present writer. 
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for one rod ' (Jer. Shabb. 7 2, so Rieger ; cp illustr. op. cit.). This 
identification of the nirin with the liciatoria of the contem¬ 
porary Roman looms must be maintained against that of 
Maimonides and other commentators who identify the nirin 
with ‘ the threads wound round the rods (C' 3 p, Kavoves, 
arundines), by which the warp-threads are raised, etc.’ (see 
ap. Surenh. Mishna, Kelini 21 1), in other words with the 
leashes (jui'toi licia) to which we come presently. Equally im¬ 
possible is Moore’s identification of nir (PAOS, 1889, p. clxxix) 
with the ‘gear ’of thedeveloped horizontal loom—which certainly 
bears this name (nir) in modern Arabic—consisting of two 
heddle-leaves, connected by spring-staves or otherwise with a 
pair of treadles. For not only have we no evidence, as has been 
already maintained, of the presence of treadles in the ancient 
looms, but it is difficult to see how they could be conveniently 
adjusted in the upright loom of the Mishna. 1 

The identification of the nir with the shaft or leash- 
rod ( liciatorium) of the ancient loom, here maintained, 
gives us a clue to the mysterious mtfnor 'ortgini, too 
D’ jnk of 1 S. 17 7 2 S. 21 19 1 Ch. 1123 2O5 to which the 
shaft of a giant’s spear might be compared, 2 for *fi:o 
cannot be separated etymologically from v: (see BDB, 
). Now the shaft of a good-sized loom with a 
heavy warp must have been considerably thicker than 
the ordinary light spear-shaft (see the actual avriov or 
liciatorium of a modern Lycian loom, apparently a 
branch of a tree, reproduced from Benndorf in Smith’s 
Diet. AntA 3 ) 2769), and seems to satisfy all the con¬ 
ditions. In support of this view we have(i) the ex¬ 
pression itself, ‘like the weavers’ shaft,’ which suggests 
something usually in the weaver’s hand, rather than a 
fixture of the loom such as the cloth or yarn-beam (see 
below); (2) the testimony of the oldest versions. ($ in 
three places has avriov, a synonym of Kavwv (see the 
authorities in Bliimner, op. cil. I132); so also Aquila 
and Theodotion in 1 S. 17 7 where the MSS. of (£> have 
a set of curious variants (see ref. to Moore above), all, 
however, identified by the later Greek lexicographers 
with the leash-rod, the liciatorium texentium of Jerome 
in all the passages cited. 

The less probable rendering of EV ‘a weaver’s beam,' has the 
sanction of the Targum and of Jewish commentators of note. 
Thus Rashi (on 1 S. 17 7) quotes with evident approval the Tg. 
rendering D'NTUfl (*•£•» yep&iajv, the weavers’ roller) 

adding ‘ in the vernacular [Frenchl It is ensuble.’ The latter at 
once suggests the insubuli of the Roman loom, rightly explained 
by Yates and Marindin (Smith, DictX A ), 2765 b) as the yarn and 
cloth beams of the upright loom (b and d of fig. 2, above), an 
identification of which Rashi’s comments, both here and on 
Judg. lt> i3_/C) 3 supply a hitherto unnoticed corroboration. 

T he leash-rod, as we have seen, was passed through 
a series of loops or leashes of thread, each loop also 
passing behind every alternate warp-thread. These 
leashes, the judroi and licia of the classical looms, must 
be identified with the '53 (sing, nvj '3 domus licia- 
torii) of the Mishna {Shabb. 1 2 182), of which also 
many curious explanations have been offered, the latest 
being none the less objectionable that it is given without 
any qualification. ‘The raising of the shafts,’ says 
Rieger {op. cit. 30), ‘ was usually effected by an arrange¬ 
ment of treadles (xtj '3), the shafts being joined to 
pedals by cords,’ a statement absolutely unsupported by 
the accompanying references. The key to this enig¬ 
matical expression will be found in the idiomatic use of 
both in compounds familar to every Semitic scholar. In 
the OT we have an exact parallel in DH3^ 'E3 (Ex'. 2027 

1 This is the least satisfactory part of Rieger’s attempted re¬ 
construction of the Jewish loom in his monograph, Persuch, etc. 

2 Ahrens, in Philologus (vol. 3 a 400 /.), gives an extract from 
an old Norse saga, in which also the shafts of the loom are com¬ 
pared with the warrior’s spear. 

3 Rashi, however, on this passage wrongly defines ni'Sip, 
which he takes as a nomen instrumenti from ’il?’ 1 !? to ‘warp’ 
(see § 5), as ‘ the wooden beam on which the weaver mounts 
the warp, in the vernacular ensuble ,’ which may apply to 
either cloth or yarn-beam This comment has been entirely 
misunderstood by Moore (l.c. clxxvii), who strangely supposes 
Rashi to refer to the ‘ heddles ’ of the developed horizontal loom, 
and takes the *lbO to be the cross-beam—the juguvt of Mar- 
quardt and Bliimner’s untenable theory—from which the heddles 
are suspended. 
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etc., lit. ’houses for the staves’), and C'n*i3 s \n3 (Ex. 
2629 etc., lit. ‘houses for the bars’), explained in each 
case by ni;’ 33 , rings. The bate nirin, therefore, are the 
loops or rings of thread through which the nirin or 
leash-rods are passed. The identification here proposed 
suits admirably the passage Shabb. 7 2 where the opera¬ 
tion of ‘ making two bate nirin ’ intervenes between the 
warping (tjd'd) and the weaving; so also in Shabb. 13 a 
' he that fastens two leashes {bate nirin) to the leash- 
rods {nirin)’ before beginning to weave. Date nirin, 
in short, is the idiomatic equivalent of the loan-word 
pX'S licia { Tos. Neg. 5 10). 

The shed having been formed as explained in detail 
above, the weaver proceeded to pass the weft (37;*; 

7. Passing and Kpt,Kr > • sutllemm J <=P l-=v 13 4 8 

beating up © « iv vnuun r) iv 

of weft. KpoKi 7, AV ‘in the warp or woof’). 

This was done by means of a fiat stick 
or lathe somewhat longer than the width of the web, 
carrying sufficient weft by a hook at the end, which 
also served, as in many places at the present day, for 
a batten to beat up the weft (so, most probably, in fig. 1 
the curved stick e serves both purposes). Later the 
functions of shuttle and batten were differentiated ; the 
rod which the Egyptian weaver holds in his right hand in 
fig. 2 serves to all appearance as a shuttle, and suggests 
the corresponding radius of the Romans (cp Ovid's ' in- 
seritur medium radiis subtemen acutis ), the Keptds of the 
Greeks. Even so early as Homer’s time, this shuttle- 
rod appears to have been fitted with a revolving spool 
( tttjvlov ), on which the weft was wound, and from which 
it unwound itself in passing through the shed. 

Rieger (op. cit. 31 34) has attempted, with doubtful success, to 
discover the various parts of the classical shuttle, regarding 
which there is still much uncertainty, in the Talmudic writings. 
It is scarcely safe to go beyond the conjecture that the tine, or 
weaver’s needle, and the pointed 33 “i 3 (/cep/cis, Shabb. 86) may 
be the native and the imported names of the combined shuttle 
and batten. The kerkid was certainly used to beat up (£2;£ 
Kpoveiv) the weft. For this purpose the Greeks used a sword- 
snaped lathe, resembling a modern paper-cutter on a large scale, 
the anaOr}, adopted both by the Romans (spat/ia) and the 
Jews (\p 3 DN Ohol. S 4). When the older type of upright loom, 
in which the warp was stretched by means of weights, was super¬ 
seded by the Egyptian type with the yarn and cloth beams, 
the Egyptian comb (rre is, pec ten, Martial’s A iliac tan 
pecten, illust. from Wilkinson in Rich, s.v., with which cp the 
modern comb from Asia Minor, Smith, Dict.fi' 2 768 a) was 
introduced, and the weft driven home by inserting the teeth of 
the comb between the warp threads. The obscure DiV£> (icatpos) 
of Shabb. 13 2 Kcl. 21 1 is identified by Maimonides (see on latter 
passage ap. Surenh.) and others with this comb, a very doubtful 
equation.! To judge from its original sense (for which see 
Bliimner, op. cit. 1 126), the keros was rather some arrangement 
of loops and cords, stretched across the loom to ensure that the 
web was kept of a uniform width. 

One interesting reference to the beating up of the 
weft has been preserved in the OT, the recovery of 
which in modern times is due to G. F. Moore in the 
paper to which reference has frequently been made 
{Proc. Am. Or. Soc., 1889). In Judg. 1 G 13/. —a 
passage which has suffered considerable curtailment in 
MT (see Moore’s Comm, and his editions [Heb. and 
Eng.] of Judges in SBOT, also Bu. and Now. in loc.) 
—Delilah is told to weave the seven braids of Samson’s 
hair with the warp and to beat them up (ypn) with the 
pin (-)jv, the batten or spalha ). 2 The inadmissible 
rendering of EV, ‘ to fasten with the pin,’ is due to the 

1 Still more doubtful is Rieger’s identification of the kerbs with 
a fully developed modern ‘ reed,’ an apparatus found only with 
the horizontal loom (op. cit. 34). 

2 With this sense of *1JV as a fiat instrument with a thin edge 
like a paper-cutter, cp Dt. 23 14 [13], also Shabb. 17 4, where it 
denotes the flat point of the ploughshare (illust. Vogelstein, 
Die Landzvirthscha/t in Pallistina , 79). The ungrammatical 
form in which it occurs in Judg. 16 14b (3Ttcrj TVn) shows it to 
be an intruder here (Moore), so that we may dispense with the 
inquiry as to what is intended by ‘ the pin of the beam ’ (EV). 
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influence of the early translators, who had formed a - 
quite erroneous, though intelligible and consistent, con- ] 
ception of the details of the incident. 1 

In the case of the older classical loom, the tela 
pendula , open below, the operator had no alternative 
. but to commence his web at the top of the 
8. Direction j oom . he j iacl a iso to we ave standing. 

of web. with the looms figured above, on the ( 
contrary, the web might be begun at either end of the 
low loom (fig. i), and at either top or bottom of the 
high loom (fig. 2). According to Herodotus (235) 

' other nations push the weft upwards,’ i.e., commence 
at the top of the loom, ' the Egyptians, on the other 
hand, push it downwards,’ i.e., commence at the 
bottom. The position of the leash-rods in fig. 2, 
relative to the weft at l , shows that Herodotus is right 
as regards the usual Egyptian practice, although 
absolute uniformity is scarcely probable. The operator, 
as we further see, was able to remain in a sitting posture 
while the lower half of the web, at least, was being 
woven, and if, as we have inferred is the case in Fig. 2, 
the loom was provided with a cloth-beam, he might at 
the expense of a yard of warp remain seated throughout. 1 
That the Jews in NT times wove from the top down¬ 
wards is a probable, though by no means conclusive, 
inference from the description of the tunic of Jesus 
which was woven 4 k tu>v dvcodev 5 t 6 \ov (Jn. 19 23, for 
which see also below), a phrase which strictly means— 
as paraphrased by Delitzsch in his Hebrew rendering— j 
* from collar to selvage.’ That the inference is a cor- j 
rect one, however, is attested by Theophylact, archbishop 
of Bulgaria, about 1070, who, with reference to the 
passage just cited, comments thus : 1 Others say that 
in Palestine they work their looms not as with us 
(among whom) the leashes and the warp are at the top, 
the web being woven at the bottom and thence upwards, 
but on the contrary, the leashes (/dr ol —bate nirin) are 
at the bottom and the web is woven from the top' {Ad 
Joann. 18 825 ; cp the similar though less explicit testi¬ 
ng on v for Galilee, quoted from Isidorus Pelusiota by 
Ahrens: Philol.Zo 390). 

The web having reached the desired length, it was 
severed from the remaining warp threads (jrsa, Is. 3812, 
iKrifivetv, Tob. 2i2 0 ), and rolled round 
9 . Final t j ie e i 0 th-beam (hence the figure in Is. ibid.: 
processes. RV ' I have rolled up like a weaver 

my life’), for removal from the loom. Linen in this 
undressed (&yva (pos, Mt. 9 16 Mk. 2 sz RV — AV ‘new 
cloth’) condition was termed c b/xdXivoo (Ecclus.404, RV 
wrongly ‘hempen frock’), and was exposed to less 
danger from shrinking, if exposed to wet, than cloth 
made from wool. The task of milling or felting the 
cloth (to use the modern terms) fell to the Fuller 
{q.v .), by whom it was steeped in water mixed with 
various alkaline ingredients, stamped and beaten to 
complete the felting process, then bleached w ith fumes 
of sulphur, carded to raise the nap, and finally pressed 
in the fuller’s press. To enter into these processes in 
detail would extend this article unduly (see for full 
references Rieger, op. cit. 39-45, an< ^ C P Dh jrnner * °P- 
cit. 1157-177)- 

In the preceding sections regard has been had only 
to the most ordinary sort of weaving, where the warp 
p and weft are of the same material, the 

10 ern passing over and under each alter- 

and figure nate t j ireaf ] of the warp. It remains 
weaving. now to rc f er briefly to a few of the more 
complex varieties of the textile art. The Hebrews were 
forbidden to follow a custom in vogue among all 
nations of combining a warp of flax with a weft of wool, 

1 The technical terms employed in the divergent renderings 
of 0 show that the Greek translators thought of Samson’s hair 
as stretched with the warp of the horizontal loom, the end of 
which was fastened by a pin into the opposite wall (see above, 

§ 3). while in MT the braids are clearly intended to be used as 
weft. 
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which is probably what is signified by the obscure term 
nayty (Lev. 1919 Dt. 22 u). The reason for this taboo 
was certainly not that given by Josephus {Ant. iv. 811 
[§ 208]), that garments of this sort were priestly wear, 
but must probably be sought in connection with illicit 
magical practices (see Goldziher, ZATIV, 1902, pp. 
36/. for an Arab parallel, and cp the similar prohibition 
against seething a kid in its mother’s milk : see Cook¬ 
ing, § 8 end). The simplest variation from the plain 
web hitherto discussed, was obtained by using alternately 
different coloured wefts, say white and black, or by 
mounting the warp in alternate bands of white and 
black yarn, by which striped fabrics were produced, 
similar to those so much in favour among the Syrian 
peasantry at the present day. It is very doubtful, how’- 
ever, whether the obscure and textually suspicious 
pax noun of Prov. 7 i 6 (see Linen, x) means ‘striped 
cloth of the yarn of Egypt’ (so RV). The coloured 
representations of Syrians on Egyptian monuments 
show’ that they ‘ wore narrow’ close-fitting, plain clothes, 
in which dark blue threads alternated with dark red, 
and these were generally adorned w ith embroidery ’ 
(Erman, Eg. 216/, where also illustration of Syrian 
ambassador with dress as just described, the embroidery 
being in the form of stars, a form of ornamentation 
called oculi by the Romans, Marq. Rom. Privatleben, 
526/.). By having the warp all of one colour and the 
weft all of another, what is know n as a ‘ shot ’ fabric 
was the result. Thus we read of garments ' of which 
the warp is dyed and the weft white, or the weft dyed 
and the warp white ’ {Reg. 11 4). By alternating different 
coloured bands, both in warp and woof, further, a ‘cheeky 
or chequered pattern is obtained. Such ‘ chequer work 
was in great favour in antiquity, as may be seen from 
the extant coloured representations, not only for every¬ 
day clothes (see e.g. , in the procession of Semitic immi¬ 
grants, part of which is reproduced in colours in Riehm, 
J/IVB < 2 >, opposite p. 54), but as a pattern for the sails of 
vessels (see Wilk. op. cit., frontispiece to vol. ii.). 
Among the Jews we find mention of ‘ a summer garment 
of white and coloured cheeks’ (c’CB'pS [pr)<pos ]; so 
read for c*D2D2, 11 7). Joseph’s ‘coat of many 

colours’ (n'ps rqrc). it need hardly be said, belongs, 
according to one line of tradition ( 0 , Vg., see Comm, 
on Gen. 373), to one or other of the categories just 
enumerated. 

Whal precise style of weaving is denoted by sibbes ( Bw, Ex. 
2S39 AV ‘embroider,’ RV ‘weave in chequer work’) applied to 
the high priest’s tunic—hence its description as j*2tr<3 mrS 
(ib. 4 AV ‘a broidered coat,’ RV ‘a coat of chequer work ’) is 
quite uncertain. The revisers, as we see, indicate their prefer¬ 
ence for some kind of check. Braun {de vestitu saccrdot. [1680], 
367-384) argues at great length in favour of Maimonides view 
that a species of honeycomb pattern is intended, resembling the 
lining of the second stomach {reticulum) of ruminants. 

From the earliest times in the E. we find evidence of 
the use of gold, and to a less extent of silver, to enhance 
the richness and value of textile fabrics. Thus, gold 
thread, prepared by cutting finely beat plates of gold 
into narrow strips (Ex. 39 3), was directed to be employed 
in the manufacture of the robes of the high priest (Ex. 
2S5/ 392 jf.). It was chiefly used as weft (cp Vergil’s 
1 picturatas auri subtemine vestes, /En. 3483), fabiics 
wholly of gold thread being of late and rare occurrence 
(Marq. op. cit. 519). The ghostly horsemen of 2 Mace. 
52 w r ere arrayed in 'cloth of gold’ (AV, dtaxpvoovs 
oToXds), so, too, according to the Greek interpretation,, 
was the royal bride of Ps. 45 9 [10] {iv Ijuaria/itfi 
5 iaxpv<rtfi = vsix cn= 2 ). Holofernes’ mosquito curtain 
was of 'purple and gold’ (Judith IO21). Agrippa’s 
royal robe (cp Acts 12 21), on the other hand, is described 
by Josephus {Ant. xix. 82) as woven throughout of silver 
thread. 

The rectangular plaid-like upper garment or simian 
of the Hebrews (Mantle, § 2 [t]) was, of course, woven 
in one piece ; the undergarment, ktthoneth (Tunic), on 
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the other hand, which had to be more in accordance 
with the stature of the wearer, was apparently made by 
sewing together two lengths of cloth cut more or less to 
measure. This we infer from Josephus’ description of 
the high priest’s tunie (xiriov), which was ' not made of 
two pieces, so as to be sewed together upon the shoulders 
and down the sides, but was woven in one long piece, 
etc.’ [Ant. iii. 7 4 [§ 161]). The tunic worn by Jesus at 
the close of his ministry was also of this sort; Tjv 5 b 6 
Xlt(j)v &pa(po$ (without seam) ck tCov avuOev ixpavrbs 81 
5 Xov (Jn. 1923). For the manufacture of such seamless 
fabrics it was necessary to mount a double warp which 
was woven with a continuous weft. The warp threads, 
that is, were so arranged as to lie on both sides of the 
upper beam, each face of the warp being provided with 
its own set of leash-rods. The operator, if there was 
but one, had to pass the weft across first one face, and 
then the other in succession by going round and round 
the loom, a procedure which, of course, could be 
obviated by having two operators for the same loom. 
In this way a cylindrical web was produced. Whether 
the sleeves were worked at the same time, as Braun in 
his classical treatment of this style of weaving maintains 
(op. cit. with illustration of specially constructed loom 
opposite p. 360) is less certain. It may also be noted 
that Braulik (op. cit. with technical diagrams, 28/., 
77/., 89/!) has discovered that the Egyptians from, at 
the latest, the time of the twenty-second dynasty, were 
familiar with a similar style of seamless fabrics, as 
indeed might have been inferred from the extremely 
tight-fitting garments represented on some of the 
Egyptian statues. 

The finest products of the textile art known to the 
Hebrews are evidently intended to be represented as 
the work of the craftsman designated by the authors of 
the priestly code the hoscb (actn, Ex. 26 i 31, and often), 
literally, the designer, inventor, artist. Three grades 
of craftsmanship, it will be remembered, are mentioned 
together in the directions for the construction of the 
tabernacle and the priestly robes : the ordinary weaver 
(nk), the rbkem (cph, Ex. 2636, and often), and the 
hoscb. The nature of the work (rtspn) produced by the 
■second of these has been the subject of much discussion. 
German scholars, as a rule, understand merely colour¬ 
weaving (Buntweberei), such as we have discussed 
above; but various considerations which cannot be 
detailed here (see Embroidery, and the writer’s forth¬ 
coming commentary on Exodus in the Intern. Crit. 
Series) lead to the belief that embroidery, the opus 
plumariuni of the ancients, is intended. There is a 
greater consensus of opinion in favour of identifying 
the nc’v's (Ex. 26 1, etc. EV ‘work of the cunning 
workman') with tapestry. This differs from ordinary 
weaving in respect that the weft is not thrown across 
the warp by a shuttle, but the design is traced by 
inserting short coloured threads by the fingers, or by 
a ‘ broach ’ or needle, behind as many warp threads 
only as may be required. The high loom in use in the 
celebrated Gobelins factory is almost an exact repro¬ 
duction of the Egyptian loom of fig. 2 above (E. 
Miintz, A Short History of Tapestry , 5 [where, however, 
the reference is to our fig. 1], and especially 356 ff. 
with illustrations). Indeed, it is by no means improb¬ 
able that the picture in question is that of a tapestry 
rather than of an ordinary weaver. The curtains of 
the tabernacle are clearly intended to be of tapestry 
with cherubim figures ; so too, the veil both of the 
tabernacle (Ex. 20 31) and of Solomon’s temple (2 Ch. 
3i4; cp Heb. S;,”i with 0 kclI tipavev k.t.X.). Jewish 
tapestry was celebrated at a later period, and noted for 
the unnatural figures of animals designed by the Jewish 
artists (Claudian in Rutrop. 1 350/i, cited bv Marquardt). 
The tapestry worker was known to the classical world 
as polymitarius (Jerome’s rendering of hoseb ), and his 
work polymita (ttoXio/jutos, used by Symmachus Ezek. 
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16 13 27 16), because as explained by 1 Tiny (//.V8196) 
he wove ‘ plurimis liciis,’ that is, with weft threads 1 
of various colours (cp lsidorus, Orig. xix. 2221 : * poly- 
mitus enim textus multorum colorum est ). In EV 
‘tapestry’ is twice introduced (Prov.7i6 31 22) ; but 
the sense and even the text of the original are doubtful 
(see the Comm.). 

It only remains to add that the weavers as a class 
enjoyed a bad reputation among their countrymen, many 
curious illustrations of which have been collected by 
Delitzsch (/i/d, Ilandwerkerleben , 45 Jf.). Like other 
craftsmen, however, in NT times, those of Jerusalem 
formed a strong guild, the beginning of which may be 
traced back to at least the days of the Chronicler (1 Ch. 
42 i). 

The literature of the subject has been referred to with some 
detail in the course of the article. a. R. S. K. 

WEDGrE. i.' pi^S, la Ion , Josh. 721 24. 

2. enr, kethem, Is. 13 12 RV ‘ pure gold ' ; see Gold, § 1 v. 
WEEDS (S]-1D), Jon. 2 s. See Flag. 

WEEK. The subdivision of the month into weeks, 
as also into decades (dsor, *T)L‘T)—the week represent- 
1 Origin ing approximately a fourth, the decade a 
° ' third, of 29-30 days—is of great antiquity. 

The old Hebrewfor the week of seven days is 1 M 3 L 7 , sdbua 
— i.e., a seven, a heptad 2 (=Gk. ifidofjias, Eat. septi- 
mana)\ cp Gen. 2927 (0 ra e/ioo^ua). In later times 

sabbath , also was currently employed, although only 
four instances of its use for ‘ week ’ are met with in 
OT—viz., Lev. 23 15 [cp Dt. 16 9] Lev. 2:18 Xu. 28 10 and 
Is. 6623—and in Aramaic it became the ordinary word 
(nhs:? or rzcG cp also Arab, sanba and sanbata = l a 
short space of time’). Similarly in XT the week is 
never called ij 38 o/j.as, but invariably only adfilSaTov or 
< r&fifiaTa (pi.); cp Mk. I69 Lk. IS 12 Mt. 28 1. 

This quadripartite division of the month into weeks 
was naturally suggested by the phases of the moon and 
was far from being peculiar to the Hebrews. In par¬ 
ticular it has been shown to have been an ancient 
institution with the Babylonians, and even in their case 
it had nothing to do with the number of the seven 
planets, after which at a later date the days of the week 
came to be named. Whether the Israelites used the 
week as a division of time even in their nomadic stage 
remains obscure. It is not impossible that they may 
have derived it from the Babylonians even before 
their settlement in Canaan, as the Canaanites also had 
done. However that may be, the development of the 
seventh day into a day of rest must certainly be 
referred to the time when the Israelites had already 
become an agricultural people (see Sabbath). 

The mode of reckoning among the Israelites was 
originally doubtless the same as that of the Babylonians 
_v_ , . —viz., by dividing the first 28 days 

** , 0 . e of each month into four weeks terminat- 
reckomng. respectively on the 7th, 14th, 21st, 
and 28th day, and by making the first week of the new 
month always begin with the new moon. This intimate 
connection, however, between the week and the month 
was soon dissolved (cp the expression ‘ feast of weeks ' 
in Ex. 3422 [J]). Whether the preponderance which 
the Sabbath day, as marking the close of the week, 
acquired over the day of new moon, was a cause or 
a consequence of the loosening of the connection it is 
impossible to determine ; we are not precluded from 
supposing that quite other reasons may have contri- 

1 Liciutn (=(i£tos), has this meaning here, not the special and 
technical sense which it had above. 

2 In view of this original meaning of the word it becomes 
possible for p-JT in Dan. 9 24-27 to mean a week of years 
(,annorum hebdotnas). Cp the corresponding use of 
with the explanatory addition of C'Jtf (Lev. 25 8 ! nhzt? $2$ 

‘ seven weeks of years ’). 
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buted to the increased importance attached to the 
Sabbath ; what is certain is that the week soon followed 
a development of its own, and it became the custom, 
without paying any regard to the days of the month that 
did not fit in with the four weeks, to reckon by regular 
periods of seven days so that new moon no longer 
coincided invariably with the first day of the week. 
After this the week of course, having no fixed point of 
attachment, became quite unsuited as a measure by 
which the dates of events could be fixed ; on the other 
hand, however, it became useful for the measurement 
not only of comparatively brief intervals of time but also 
of periods exceeding a month ; thus we not only have 
the week of marriage festivities (Gen. 2927/), and 
periods of two weeks (Lev. 12 s) and of three (Dan. 
102/.), but also of a space of seven weeks (Dt. I69/. 
[Ex. 3422], Lev. 23 is). 

When it was desired to specify the precise day of the 
week on which an event had happened or was expected 
„ . fi to happen, the ordinal numbers had to be 
3. bpecinca- used as ] on g as t h e days remained un- 
tion 0 ays. p rov jd e d w j t h special names. Friday 
and Saturday are the only days that have names of their 
own ; in the OT—if we leave the Apocrypha out of 
account—Saturday only. 

Thus for Friday in OT we have merely CV2, bayyom 

hassissi , ‘ on the sixth day * (Ex. 1G 522), and, for Sunday in the 
NT, [ev Tjj] pud T(jjv <TCLfif3a.T(ov (Mk.162 Lk. 241 Acts207 cp 
1 Cor. I62 Mt. 2S 1) or 7rpwrrj aafifidTOv (Mk. IGg). 


r - 

Bible. 

Bab. Planet 
Names. 

Latin. 


Sam as 

Dies Solis 


Sin 

,, Lunae 


Nergal 

,, Martis 


Nabu 

,, Mercurii 


Marduk 

,, Jovis 


(Bel) 


TrapaetKevr), 

Tstar (Bel¬ 

,, Veneris 

Trpoad^OLTOV 

tis) 


\ T!2w 

Ninib 

,, Saturni 


L 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Besides the articles in the various dictionaries of the Bible, 
and sections in the handbooks of Benzin^er and Xowack, see 
Schr. * Der Bab. Urspr. d. stebentagigen Woche ’ 
4. Lltera- in St. Kr. 1874, p. 343^! and KA T'L E. 

ture. Mayer, ‘Ursprung der sieben Wochentage,’ in 
ZDMG , 1883, pp. 453^! ; cp W. R. Smith s note 
in same volume, 476 ; Loiz, Quacst. de historia Sabbati tibri 
duoy 1883; We. Frol? 116 ff. \ IleidA 173. k. M. 

WEEKS, FEAST OF (rfantf 30 ), Ex .34 22. See 

Pentecost. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. In view of the 
position of Palestine, lying between Egypt, Phoenicia, 
and Assyria, it was to be expected that the systems of 
weights and measures there in use would harmonise 
with one or other of the systems belonging to the 
neighbouring countries. According to C. H. Toy, 1 
‘ from Amos 85 we may perhaps infer that, as early as 
the eighth century B.c., the Israelites had a legal 
standard of weights and measures ... it is possible, 
indeed, that the Babylonians had introduced this system 
into Canaan in or before the fifteenth century' [cp 
the Amarna correspondence as a proof of Babylonian 
predominance in Canaan]. The literary evidence from 
Palestine itself, however, is often very unsatisfactory, and 
we are accordingly reduced to choosing between mere 
probabilities. 

The most important measure of length is the Cubit 
(’ ammah , rtex), which contains 2 spans {ztreth, rni) or 6 
palms (tophah , nDb), or 24 fingers’ breadths (’ esba , 


French. 

German. 

English. 

Dimanche 

Sonntag 

Sunday 

Lundi 

Montag 

Monday 

Mardi 

Diens( = Zivis)- 
tag 

'Tuesday 

Mercredi 

Mittwoch 

(Wodanstag) 

Wednesday 

Jeudi 

Donners( = 

Thors (tag 

Thursday 

Vendredi 

Frei( = Freias)- 
tag 

Friday 

Samedi 

Samstag 

Saturday 


Saturday is, in the QT, called n2p’, sabbath, or fCtTH c'l*» 
yom hassabbdth {e.g. , Am. 8 5 Ex. 20 s) ; in the NT [to] adfifiaTOv 
(eg., Mk.t>2), 17 rj/uepa tov crafifidTOv (Lk. 13 16), [t<x] cra^ara 
(Mt. 2S 1 Col. 2 16) or 17 rjju,epa twv craf S^druiv (Lk. 4 16). Friday, 
as preceding, or as preparing for, Saturday is called either 
npocrdfifioLTOi' (as early as Judith S 6 ; cp Mk. 15 42) or irapacrxeur) 
(Mk. 15 42 Mt. 27 62 Jn. 10 31; cp also Lk. 23 54 rjpe'pa 
7rapa<j/ceurjs, and Jos. Ant. xvi. 62). 

The naming of the days of the week after those of 
the seven planets (of which no instance occurs in OT 
or NT) has its explanation simply in the coincidence of 
number. The allocation of particular planets to par¬ 
ticular days was, no doubt, determined by astrological 
considerations ; the planet that presided over the first 
hour, presided over, and so gave name to, the whole 
day. Amongst the Sabians of Harran in Mesopotamia 
we already find the seven planetary deities recognised 
as the deities of the days of the week in the order still 
current with ourselves : the sun, the moon, Nergal (Mars), 
Nabu (Mercury), Bel (Jupiter), Beltis (Venus), Kronos 
(Saturn). 1 It is worth noticing also that Jewish tradi¬ 
tion assigned the care of a day of the week to each of 
the seven archangels (Raphael, Gabriel, Sammael, 
Michael, Izidkiel, Ilanael and Kepharel). 2 The divine 
names of the day passed from the East to the various 
nations of Europe, native deities in some instances 
taking the place of foreign ones, just as among the Jews 
the names of archangels were substituted. See the 
above table. 

l See KA TV) 21. 

2 Weber, A Itsynag. pal. Theol. 164 ; ( 2 ) (1897), p. 169. 
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: y2i’N). Above the cubit was the reed or kaneh 
(njjp) of 6 cubits (Ezek. 40 s). The 
1. Measures ^ oot and the fathom, characteristic of 

0 en ^ ’ so many other systems, are foreign to 
the early Jewish scale. 

The old Hebrew literary data are as follows :— 

The bedstead of Og was measured 4 after the cubit of 
: a man’ (Deut. 3 n) —which gives us no exact indi¬ 
cation. 

Solomon (2 Ch. 33) laid out his temple in cubits 
‘after the first (=ancient) measure.’ Ezekiel ( 40 s 
4313) describes the cubit of the temple of which he 
foresees the restoration, as being 4 a cubit and an hand- 
breadth.’ It may be presumed (Hultseh, Metr. 440) 
that this longer cubit is identical with the cubit of 
Solomon’s temple, and that the common cubit of 
Ezekiel’s time was only £ of the cubit of Solomon s 
time. 2 Certain views of Talmudic writers which conflict 
with this explanation may be satisfactorily explained ; 
for instance, the idea that the short cubit contained only 
5 hand’s breadths (Zuckermann, Das jud. Maas-sysiem , 
17) is due to an inverted conception of Ezekiel’s meaning. 

1 The idea of a cubit of one finger’s breadth more than 
the long cubit is also mistaken. This (to argue on the 
basis of the royal Egyptian cubit) would be .547 m., 
which is nearly a ‘simple’ hand's breadth (.0792 m.) 

1 Note on Prov, 16 n (. Intcrnat . Crit. Cotnttt.). 

2 In Egypt the short cubit (450 m. or 17.72 in.) was similarly 
I f of the royal cubit (.525 m. or 20.67 in.). 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

more than the 4 simple ’ cubit according to Julian of 
Ascalon (see below). This 25-finger cubit was there¬ 
fore due to an attempt to interpret Ezekiel as speaking 
in terms of the * simple ' cubit. 

It would be futile to discuss in detail the various 
attempts which have been made to ascertain the exact 
length of the Hebrew cubit. Since in Egypt the two 
cubits stood in the same relation to each other as the 
Hebrew (6 : 7) and were similarly divided into 24 fingers’ 
breadths, it is natural to make an attempt to identify 
the two systems. Supposing the length of the Siloam 
canal, as stated in the inscription, to be really 1200 
cubits, and accepting Conder’s measurement (537.6 m.) 
we obtain a short cubit of .525 to .527 m. * 1 Unfor¬ 
tunately, the distance stated in the inscription of Siloam 
is doubtful, and there is some reason to suppose that it 
is not 1200 but 1000 cubits (see, e.g ., PEFQ , 1890, p. 
209/.), which yields .5376 m. for the short and 
.6272 m. for the long cubit. Among other attempts to 
deduce the cubit we may mention Petrie’s measure¬ 
ments of tombs at Jerusalem {PEFQ, 1892, p. 28/). 

One set of tombs seems to be planned on a cubit which is the 
same as the Egyptian ; another cubit which he deduces measures 
22.6+.03 in. (about .575 m.) ; while there is one chamber which 
suggests 25.2 in. (about .641 m.). We must remember in dealing 
with deductions of this kind that it is not certain that buildings 
were always planned so as to contain an exact number of cubits 
in their various dimensions. 

The method of ascertaining the length of the cubit 
from the measurement of grains of barley which, accord¬ 
ing to a recent attempt {PEFQ, 1897, p. 201), gives a 
cubit of 17.77 in. (.451 m.), is liable to objections (see 
Hultsch, Metr. pp. 434, 435); nevertheless the result 
helps to make the balance of the evidence incline in 
favour of the Egyptian cubit, although there may well 
have been other systems in use in early times. [For 
other discussions of the length or the cubit, see e.g , 
PEFQ, 1879, P* x 8i ; 1880, p. 98; 1899, p. 22 6/.] 

Assuming the short cubit to be .450 m., and the long 
cubit .525 m., as in Egypt, we obtain the following 
values for early Jewish long measures. 



Longer System. 

j Shorter System. 


Metres. 

Inches. 

Metres. 

Inches. 

Finger’s breadth. 

0.022 

.86 

0.019 

•74 

Palm .... 

0.087 

; 3-44 

0.075 

2-95 

Span .... 

O. 262 

10.33 

O.225 

8.86 

Cubit .... 

0 - 5 2 3 5 

20.67 

0 .450 

17.72 


The Hebrew measures of length of later times are 
explained in the Table of Julian of Ascalon, a Byzantine 
writer of uncertain date ( ? E-rrapxi-Ka airb tCjv tov 
'X aKaKwviTov TouXtax'oD tov apx^cKTovo’i etc tQv vo/xwv 
t^toi tdCov T&v tv IlaXanrnV#: Hultsch, Metr. Scr. 
I200/). It appears that that table, or its original, was 
drawn up for the purpose of legally defining the 
measures of the province. From it we obtain the follow¬ 
ing measures and equivalents : — 

1. The SaxTuAo? or finger’s breadth. 

2. The na\ai(rTri or palm —4 Sax-rvAoi. 

3. The 7rT7x u s or cubit = ft. ~6 palms. 

4. The jSrjjtxa or pace — 2 cubits = 3 ft. = 12 palms. 

5. The ovpyia (opyvta) or fathom = 2 paces = 4 cubits = 6 ft. = 
9 spans 4 fingers’ breadths. 

6. The a/cairn or reed = 1^ fathoms = 6 cubits=9 ft. = 36 palms. 

7. The ir\ 49 pov=io reeds = 1^ fathoms = 30 paces = 60 cubits 
=90 ft. 

8. The crraSiov or furlong = 6 plethra = 6o reeds=ioo fathoms 
= 200 paces = 400 cubits = 600 ft. 

9. (a) The ptXiov or mile, ‘according to Eratosthenes and 
Strabo' = 8^ stadia = 833 fathoms [more exactly, 833^ fathoms]. 

(£) The p. lAiov, ‘according to the present use’ = 7j stadia-750 
fathoms =1500 paces = 3000 cubits. 

10. The present piAtou of stadia = 750 ‘geometric fathoms’ 
= 840 [more exactly 833^] ‘simple’ fathoms; for 100 geometric 
fathoms=ii2 simple fathoms, or more exactly, 9 geometric= xo 
simple fathoms. 


1 Cp the dimensions of the grave In Rev. Arched 1886, p. 
225/ 
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There can be no doubt that the 3000 cubits (4500 ft.) which 
make up the mile according to 9 (/>) are the royal Egyptian 
cubits of .525 m. \\ e thus obtain the following values for the 
two scales (geometric and simple) according to Julian. 


Geometric. 


Sim pee. 



Metres. 

Inches. 1 

Metres. 

Inches. 

Finger's breadth. 

O.022 

.86 

0.020 

•79 

Palm .... 

0.088 

3-44 

O.079 

3 -11 

Span .... 

0.262 

IO - 33 

0.236 

9 - 3 1 

Cubit .... 

0.525 

20.67 

0*473 

18.62 

Fathom 

2 . IOO 

82.68 

1.890 

74-49 


In this table, the span is taken as half the cubit, as in the earlier 
system ; the passage in Julian (5) which equates 9 spans to the 
fathom is either corrupt, or an attempt to express the fathom of 
one system in spans of another. 

Of the measures longer than the cubit, the kaneh 
{&Kcuva) is equated by Ezek. 40 s to 6 cubits (3.150 m. 
or 10 ft. 4 in.). It will be noticed that in § 6 Julian 
gives the &Kcuva 9 ft., whereas in § 8 he equates 60 
&kcuvcu to 600 feet. In the latter case he must be 
thinking of the ordinary Greek foot of .315 m., in the 
former of the Ptolemaic Egyptian foot of .350 m., the 
two standing to each other as 9 : 10. 

Julian’s plethron and stadion must be regarded as 
being on the Ptolemaic scale— i. e ., 100 x. 350 m. and 
600 x.350 m.— i.e., 38 yds. 10 in. and 228 yds. 5 ft. 
respectively. The stadion thus corresponds very nearly 
to our furlong, by which it is generally translated. The 
mile of 7^ stadia on the same system is 1575 m. or 1722 
yds. 1 ft. 5 in. 

The 4 pace’ of Julian is a fixed measure of 2 cubits ; 
but it probably did not belong to the original Hebrew 
scheme, and the pace (iys) of 2 S. 613 is probably not 
intended for a definite expression. 

The 4 Sabbath day’s journey ’ (Zuckermann, 27 f. ; cp 
Sabbath, col. 4175, n. 4) is equated by most Hebrew 
authorities to 2000 cubits ; thus, too, Josephus gives us 
5 stadia ( = 2000 cubits) as the distance of the Mt. of 
Olives from Jerusalem, a distance which in Acts 1 12 is 
craftft&Tov 65 os. On the other hand the Talmud (Zucker¬ 
mann, 27) equates Sabbath day’s journey and mil i.e., 
the (x'lXlov of 3000 cubits or 7^ furlongs ; and we meet 
with measurements (such as the 4 threescore furlongs ’ of 
Lk. 2413) which contain this distance an exact number 
of times. Hultsch (445) accordingly thinks that this 
(1721.475 yds.) was the distance originally permitted for 
a Sabbath day’s journey, and afterwards shortened by one 
third. There was probably much vagueness in the term. 

‘ Some way’ (fHNrrrn_ 23 , Gen. 35 16 48 7 2 K. 5 19), if the text 
is correct [for criticism, see Rachel, § 2], is still vaguer than 
the preceding; the fact that it was compared by the Syrian and 
Arabic translators with the parasang hardly justifies us. even if 
we adhere to AIT, in regarding it as a fixed measure (I lultsch, 
446). The same, or even greater, indefiniteness attaches to the 
expression ‘a day’s journey ’ (1 K. 10 4 Lk. *244, etc.). 

Of measures of area, the only one which receives a 
special name in the OT is the stmeJ (-i£s, 1 S. 14 14 Ts. 

M 5 10) or yoke of land, translated ’acre’ 

1. measures ■ as much as cotll(1 be ploughed 

in one day with a yoke of oxen (on 
Winckler’s different view, see Acre). The Egyptian 
Upovpa of 100 royal cubits square was equivalent to 
. 2756 hectares, or .6810 acre ; but we have no authority 
for identifying sdmed with aroura. 

i. Si*'ah .—In Is. 5 10 (J 5 translates ( ephah) by 

4 three measures’ (cp Mt. I033, and the Talmud, 

„ __ _ Zuckermnmi, 42 f. 44). The ’ measure’ 

3 . Measures of far exce//ena r ot Hebrew modius. here 
capaci y. nientioned is the stfdh (,-ixd, fxerpov, 
cp difxcrpov [BA in 2 K.] p erdrov [Hag. 2 17 (16), cp Mt. 
1333]: Gen. 186 1 S. 25 18 2 K. 7 i 16). This is described 
by Epiphanius (Hultsch, Metrol. Scr. I 260) as a p.68ios 
uirtpyopLOs — a modius of extra size — and is equated 
bv him to Roman modius— i.e., 20 sextarii. Josephus 
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on the other hand ( Ant. ix. 4 s) gives cdrov — 
mod. = 24 sextarii. Elsewhere, Epiphanius and other 
authorities equate the Hebrew modius with 22 sextarii. 
This last squares with the estimate of the Babylonian 
ephah at about 66 sextarii (Hultsch, 412). The sfiah 
was used both as liquid and dry measure, but more 
commonly mentioned as the latter, especially in the 
biblical writings. 

ii. Ephah. —Like hin (see below, iv.) the word ephah 
is said to be of Egyptian origin (on whieh ep Hommel's 
remark, A//T 293, n. 1). The ephah (,~s\x, Lev. IO36, 
etc., see Ephah), as we have seen, was three times the 
sfcnh ; the name was confined to dry measure, the cor¬ 
responding liquid measure being called bath (713, fid 80s, 
/Metros, etc., Is. 5 10 [ Kepdpaov ] Ezek. 45 n [xotVi£] — ‘ the 
ephah and the bath shall be of one measure, that the 
bath may contain the tenth part of an homer, and the 
ephah the tenth part of an homer’). The ephah cor¬ 
responds to the artabe (cp Is. 5 10 where, however, 
aprafiau ££ = a homer), or Attic metretes ; and it, or 
rather the bath, is equated by Josephus [Ant. viii. 29) 
to 72 sextarii, in accordance with his estimate of the 
adrov. The bath was divisible into tenths (Ezek. 
45 m); but the name for this division is not mentioned. 

It corresponded, of course, to the dry measure 'omer 
(see below). On the other hand, we find the ephah 
divided into sixths (Ezek. 15 13 46 m). which have no 
name, but correspond to the liquid £/>/ (see below, iv.). 

iii. Homer and cor. —The homer (-ich, Ezek. 45 n 14 
Hos. 32 etc.) was ten times the ephah or the bath, being 
used for both dry and liquid measure. The name cor 
("12, Kopos, Ezek. 45 m [not in (£>] Lk. 1 G 7, etc.; see 
Cor) is an alternative, though this term is used more 
especially for a liquid measure. 1 Epiphanius equates ■ 
the Kopos, which he derives from Hebrew yop* with 30 
(Hebrew) modii. Josephus’ statement (Ant. xv. 9 2) 
that it =10 attic medimni contains a slip for metretm ; 
cp iii. 153. C. H. W. Johns (Assvr. Deeds and Docu¬ 
ments, 2 245) suggests a connection between cor and the 
Assyrian gurru. 

The half homer (dry measure), according to the 
tradition adopted in Vg. and EV, was called lethek 
(~nS ^€$ 4 k). But the only occurrence is in Hos. 32 , 
where (5 reads differently ; 2 indeed, the whole passage 
labours under the suspicion of corruptness (see below, 
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There is evidence (from Epiphanius and Eusebius) of 
the existence in later times of a sacred hin (dyiov tv) 
= 4 of the ordinary hin, and a large hin (pdya fj/) = § of 
the ordinary hin. 

v. * Omer .—The 'omer ("cy, 7 6p.op, Ex. 16 16 36, etc.) 
was 1 1 (T ephah and hence is called assaron (* issaron , 
pib’y, Ex. 2940 Lev. 14 10 23 13 17 Nu. 1649). Epiphanius 
puts it at 7^ sextarii (=^V ephah of 72 sextarii), 
Eusebius at 7 sextarii (a mere rough statement). [The 
last calls it 7 6/xop punpbv ; as such it must be distin¬ 
guished from the puKpbv 7 6/j.op of 12 modii, itself so 
called in distinction from the ‘ large gomor' of 15 modii, 
as Epiphanius calls the lethek—see above.] Josephus 
is apparently wrong once more when he makes it = 7 attic 
kotylrn (Ant. iii. 66). The name 'omer is confined to 
dry measure. 

vi. Cab. —The cab (jp, Kaj3os, 2 K. 625 1 ) was used for 
both liquid and dry measure. Josephus (Ant. ix. 44) 
equates the fourth part of the cab with the £677-77 s or 
sextarius ; thus the cab would be £ of the hin (so in 
the Talmud, see Levy and ep Zuckermann, 37, 40). 
The cab is divided into halves, quarters, and eighths. 
Other values given for the cab are : (a) 6 sextarii— 
i. e. , the Ptolemaic (Heronian fragm. 7 repl p.€Tpwv, 
Hultsch, Metr. Scr. I258; Eusebian fragm. ibid. 
277) I (^) 5 sextarii : 1 great cab’ of the Talmud given 
as 1 1 cab, Zuckermann, 37 ; (c) Epiphanius calls 
the cab $ modius (Hultsch, Metr. Scr. 262), which 
may mean 4, 5, 5^ or 6 sextarii according to the sense 
in which he uses * modius'— i.e. , the Roman modius, or 
any of the three values given to the Hebrew modius 
(see above, s£ah). 

vii. Log. —The log ( i 1 ?, Lev. 14 10 12) is mentioned as 
a measure of oil, and in the Talmud (Zuckermann, 49) 
is made = T V hin or ^ s£ah; if this is correct, it is the 
i cab. 

Finally, we may perhaps mention the vefS*\ divov, given by 

in Hos. 3 2 instead of the Rthek of barley. 2 All the authorities 
agree in making it = 150 sextarii ; but whether they mean ordi¬ 
nary sextarii, or the larger Syrian sextarii of which 50 went 
to the bath (Hultsch, Metr. Scr. 261, 271, etc.), so that the 
vef 3 e\ (^ 33 ) would = 3 baths, it is difficult to say. On ^ 33 , * wine¬ 
skin,’ ‘wine-jar,’ see Bottle. 

We thus obtain the following systems of dry and 
liquid measures : — 


Dry Measures. 


Liquid Measures. 


Homer (Cor) . 

1 










Homer (Cor) . 

1 










L6thek . . . 

2 

1 









— 

— 

— 

— 








Ephah . . . 

10 

5 

1 








Bath .... 

10 

1 









Sefih .... 

30 

15 

3 

1 







Seah .... 

3° 

3 

1 








4 ephah . . . 

60 

30 

6 

2 

1 






Hin .... 

60 

6 

2 

1 







'Omer (Issaron) 

100 

50 

10 


x i 

1 





T^y bath . . . 

100 

10 


13 

1 






— 

— 

— 

— 








4 hin .... 

120 

12 

4 

2 

il 

1 





Cab ... . 

180 

90 

18 

6 

3 

if 

1 




Cab .... 

180 

18 

6 

3 

x| 

ii 

i 




— 

— 


— 








4 hin .... 

240 

24 

8 

4 

2 i 

2 


1 



t cab . . . , 

360 

180 

36 

12 

6 

3 ? 

2 

1 



b hin . . . . 

360 

36 

12 

6 

3 ? 

3 

2 

it 

1 


\ cab .... 

720 

360 

72 

24 

12 

7 l 

4 

2 

1 


Log .... 

720 

72 

24 

12 

7 ? 

6 

4 

3’ 

2 

1 

1 cab .... 

M 4 ° 

720 

M 4 

48 

1 2 4 

Ml 

8 

4 

, 2 

1 



— 









on V€j 3 e\). Epiphanius gives ‘large omer* as another 
name for the \e&€K, and equates it to 15 modii. 

iv. Hin .—Of measures smaller than the ephah-bath, 
we have first of all, for liquids, the hin (pn, [e]lv, Lev. 
1 9 36 [x°fs]—‘ a just ephah and a just hin’), a name 
apparently of Egyptian origin (see above, ii.). It is 
equated by Josephus (Ant. iii. 8 3 94) and Jerome (on 
Ezek. 4 n) to 2 Attic choes= 12 sextarii = £ bath = ^ s6ah 
= 12 log (cp Talmud, Zuckermann, 49). The hin was 
divided into halves, thirds (= cab), quarters, and sixths 
(Xu. 159 /] 156 Ex. 29 40 Ezek. 4 n, etc.). 

1 [Apart from Hos. 3 2, where, as shown in Crit. Bib. y the text 
is disputable, the hdrner is mentioned only in writings of late 
date.—T. K. C.] 

2 ‘Neither is the text secure, nor, if -jnS is genuine, do we 
know the capacity of the measure' (Nowack, on Hos. 82). 
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It is obvious that we have here a mixture of two 
systems, the decimal and sexagesimal. The foundation 
of the whole seems to have been the sexagesimal portion, 
the 'omer (with the corresponding T V bath), and also 
the 16 thek (the occurrence of which, indeed, as we have 
seen, is doubtful), being foreign to the original system 
(Nowack, HA 202/.). 

To obtain the modern equivalents of these measures, 
there are two equations whieh may be chosen out of 

3 [The statement (in 2 K.), however, depends on later notices 
and elsewhere (see Cab) a more probable reading of 2 K., l.c.. 
is indicated.— t. k. c.] 

2 [Here, as always, we are dependent on later notices, and 
elsewhere {Crit. Bib.) it is maintained that both c'lytT 
lethek of barley’?) and |” ^33 (‘anebhel of wine '?) are corrup¬ 
tions which conceal something very different.— t. k. c.] 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

the many set forth by Hultsch (pp. 453/). These are 

(1) the equation of the log with the Graeco-Roman 

sextarius, of the bath with the metretes, of the 6-log 
cab with the Ptolemaic Assuming log and 

sextarius to be exact equivalents, we should have an 
ephah of 72 Iog-sextarii = 39.39 litres = nearly 8§ gallons. 

(2) On the other hand the connection of Hebrew with 
Babylonian and Egyptian measures makes it probable, 
in the eyes of many metrologists, that the log is only 
roughly equivalent to the sextarius, and is really the 
same as the Babylonian unit of .505 1 . From this we 
obtain an ephah of 36.37 1., or very nearly 8 gallons, 
or about 66.5 sextarii. 1 It must be remembered that 
it is perhaps more common to confound closely re¬ 
sembling measures in cases of capacity than in cases of 
length, and that for most purposes the equation log = 
sextarius was near enough. 

Assuming, then, the log to be .505 1 ., we obtain 
the following values in logs, sextarii, litres, and 
gallons. 



Logs. 

Sextarii. 

Litres. 

I Gallons. 

Homer (Cor) . 

720 

660 

3 6 3-7 

80.053 

Lethek . 

360 

330 

181.85 

40.026 

Kphah-bath . 

72 

66 

36.37 

8.005 

j S6ah 

24 

22 

12.120 

2.668 

Great Hln . 

18 

16.5 

9.090 

2.001 

Hln .... 

12 

11 

6.060 

1-334 

Sacred Bin 

9 

8.25 

4-545 

1.000 

’Omer . , . 

7.2 

6.6 

3-637 

.800 

1 h , hln 

6 

5-5 

3 - 030 | 

.667 

Cab .... 

4 

3-66 

2.020 

-445 

1 i hln . . . 

3 

2.75 


-333 ; 


2 

1.84 

1.010 

.222 

j Log .... 

1 

0.92 

0.505 

.111 

^ cab 

0.5 

0.46 

0.252 

.055 j 


The chief standards of weight in use in the East, 
outside of Egypt, are explained elsewhere (Shekel). 
w . , , It is there shown that coins struck on 
eig 8 ‘ the three standards, the gold shekel stan¬ 
dard, the Babylonian, and the Phoenician, circulated in 
Palestine, and these standards must therefore have 
been understood by the Jews. It is curious that the 
influence of Egypt does not seem to have made itself 
felt in this sphere. 

As already explained, the Phoenician and the Baby¬ 
lonian system both used the same scale of denominations 
— i.c ., (a) for ordinary purposes, the shekel as unit, the 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

[Cp Winckler in A'/l 7 'f ? ) 1337-342, and on ihe Ass.-Bab 
melrology Johns, Assyrian Deeds, 2 134-281. ] 

As regards the extant weights, it must be admitted 
that the evidence is somewhat unsatisfactory. A number 
of them have been discussed by Clermont -Ganneau 
( Rcc. d'Arch. Orient. 4 24 f .). They are : — 

(a) 3 stone weights from Tell Zakariya reading ap¬ 
parently ntseph :— 

A, 10.21 grammes = 157.564 grains troy. 

B, 9.5 ,, =146.687 ,, ,, 

C, 9.0 ,, = 138.891 ,, ,, 

(h) A weight with the same inscription from ’Anatfi 
near Jerusalem :— 

D, 8.61 grammes = 134 grains troy. 

(r) A weight from Samaria (now in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford) reading apparently jm {\ ntseph) 
and 

E, 2.54 grammes = 39.2 grains troy. 

B and C are somewhat broken, D is pierced, and if 
this piercing was not an original feature of the weight, 
something must be allowed for the material removed. 
Ihe meaning of the inscription on E, and even the 
genuineness of part of it, have been hotly canvassed, 
.lead., Nov. 18, 1892, pp. 443 ff. ( = PEEQu.St., 1894, 
pp. 225 ff.)\ Driver, Intr.^ 449, n.*; (see PEEQu.Si. 
1894, pp. 220 /. 284 f, and especially Kdnig, Einl. 
425, n. 1 ; Lidzbarski, Ephem. f. Sen/it. Epigr. 1 , pp. 
13 f., cited in Ann. Br. Sch. Athens, 7 , p. 13); but 
the fact that the weight represents a quarter of some 
denomination is not disputed. The denomination in 
question must be not less than 4x39.2 grains— i.c., 
156.8 grains. We need not concern ourselves with 
the meaning of the much-disputed word which has 
also been read and (i.e., silver). The highest 
weight represented by these pieces is about 10 grains 
below the light Babylonian shekel ; at the same time 
they are too high for the Egyptian standard (in which 
the ket weighed about 140 grains), and we must there¬ 
fore assume that they are meant to represent either the 
Babylonian shekel ora local standard approximating to 
it. If the latter, it is a heavy standard corresponding to 
that which Petrie (A 'cbesheh and Defenneh, published 
by Eg. Expl. Fund, 1888, p. 92) describes as being 
usually ‘ smothered over 1 as a low variety of the Persian 
unit; he prefers to recognise in his 80-grain standard 
(which would be the light standard corresponding to 
the one we are concerned with) a separate standard, 
possibly ‘ Hittite,' from the fact that the tribute of the 
Beta in the lists of Thotmes III. and Ramessu III. 
appears to conform to it. 



Babylonian. 

Phoenician. 

.1 


Heavy 


Light. 

Heavy\ 

Light. 

1 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Grammes, j 

Shekel . 
Mina . 
Talent. 

336.6 
20,196 I 
1,211,760 

2 T. 8 I 

1,308.68 

78,520.77 

168.4 IO.91 

10,098 1 654.34 

605,880 39,260.38 

224.4 

13.464 

807,840 

I 4-54 

872.45 

52,347.18 

112.2 
6,732 
403,920 

7.27 
436.23 | 

26,173.59 | 


mina of 60 shekels, and the talent of 60 minas ; (/>), 
for weighing the precious metals, the shekel as unit, the 
mina of 50 shekels, and the talent of 60 minas. The 
mina, although it must have been w'ell known, was, so 
far as we can judge from literary sources, not employed 
by the Jews until post-exilic times. The weights of the 
shekels of the Babylonian and Phoenician standards 
having been ascertained by the method already ex¬ 
plained (Shekel), we obtain the following weights (in 
grains troy, and in grammes) for the three denomina¬ 
tions, reckoning 60 shekels to the mina, and confining 
ourselves to the common norm, as this would presum¬ 
ably be used for ordinary transactions. 

1 Cp Epiphanius’ equation of the seah, or $ ephah, with 22 
sextarii. 


Of other weights found in Palestine, we may mention 
those analysed by Petrie {PEEQ, 1892, p. 114) from 
Tell el-Hesy (Laehish). His results are as follows :— 


Standard. 

No. of 
Specimens. 

Average Value 
in Grains Troy. 

(a) Phoenician . 

2 7 

217 

(£) Aeginetan . 

18 

192 

(<:) Attic .... 

6 

65.6 

\d) Egyptian . . 

4 

151 

(e) Assyrian . . . ! 

3 

128 

{ f ) Hittite . . . 

3 

80.5 


In estimating the value of such results, it must be 
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remembered that, in dealing with ancient weights, it is 
not so much the average of a number of specimens, as 
the highest, which must be taken as representing the 
normal. It is just possible that the 4 Aeginetan ’ weights 
(£) are merely low examples of the Phoenician standard 
(</); that ((/) and (/) are to be classed together as the 
unit and the half of the standard of something under 
1 68 grains arrived at above; that (e) and (r) are the 
unit and the half of the gold-shekel standard of nearly 
130 grains, or, if of comparatively late date, belong to 
the slightly higher Attic -Euboic standard to which 
Petrie attributes (c). In any case, he justly calls atten¬ 
tion to the weakness of Egyptian intlnence in the very 
S. of Palestine. 

Most of the extant weights are of stone, a fact which 
illustrates the well-established use of pa (‘stone’), for 
4 weight ’— e.g ., 2 S. 14 26, 4 after the king’s stone ' (EV 
weight); Pr. 16 n, 4 all the stones (RV weights) of 
the bag.' Further, many ancient weights were made 
in the form of living creatures, such as lions and 
ducks. Probably this is the explanation of the fact 
that k£sltah (Gen. 33 19 Jos. 2132, etc.) is translated 
‘lambs’ by £ 5 . Ridgeway ( Origin of Metallic Currency , 
271) considers that the name was due to its representing 
an old unit of barter. 1 

See especially F. Hultsch, Griechische u. rom. Metrologie ( 2 ) 
(1882), and the Greek and Roman authorities in his Metrologi- 
corum Scriptorum Reliqui<e, 2 vols. (1864-66). 
5 . Literature. Also, B. Zuckermann, Das Judische Maas- 
system (1867); C. F. Lehmann, Alt.-baby- 
lonisches Maas u. Gewicht {I’erhandl. d. Berliner Gescllsch. 
f. Anthropologic , 1889); W. Ridgeway, Origin of Metallic 
Currency and Weight-Standards (1892) ; C. F. Lehmann, Das 
a It baby ton. Maas- u. Gewichts-systcm (8lh Oriental Congress 
of 1889), 1893; \V. Nowack, Lchrbuch der hcbrdiscJicn Arcltd- 
o logic ( 1894) ; C. H. \V. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents , 
2 (1901); A. E. Weigall, ‘Some Egyptian Weights in Prof. 
Petrie's Collection’ (Egyptian, Assyrian, Attic, Phoenician, 
Persian, Aeginetan), PSBA 23378-395 [1901]. g. F. H. 

WELLS (“ 1 X 2 ). Gen. 2615. See Springs; also 
Conduits, § It, and Nature-Worship, § 4. 

WEN (rh^yabbtteth). Lev. 2222+. See Diseases, 5. 

WEST, WEST WIND. See Earth, Four Quarters 
of, § 3, and Winds. 

WHALE ([or D“]p 3 Fl). The ‘whale’ of AV has 
become, in RV, (1) ‘sea-monster’ (Gen. 1 21 Job 7 12), 
(2) ‘dragon’ (Ezek. 322 ); cp the ‘jackal’ of Lam. 43. 
See Dragon, Jackal. In Mt. 1240, however, RV 
retains ‘whale’ (ktjtos) for the 4 great fish’ (Vvd :n, 
dag gddbl, KrjTos /ibya) in Jon. 1 17 [22], though this is as 
inappropriate as the rendering 4 a whale ’ in AV n, £* of 
Job 41 r for ‘leviathan.’ 4 How,’ says Hasselquist, 
‘could he (the author of Job) speak of an animal which 
never was seen in the place where he wrote, and at a 
time when he could have no history of Greenland and 
Spitzbergen ? ’ ( Voyages amt Travels , 1766, p. 440). 
The same remark applies to the author of Jonah. It 
maybe doubted, however, whether we need trouble our¬ 
selves to make these obvious, but superficial criticisms, 
nor is it more to the point to remark that the Cetacea 
are represented by numerous species in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and that Elasmobranehs (including sharks) are 
also to be found there. What we have to do is to find 
out to what class of narrative the Book of Jonah belongs, 
and to interpret the 4 great fish ’ accordingly. See 
Jonah (Book). 

WHEAT- (nan, etc.; Dt. 88 etc.) has always 
formed one of the staple products of Palestine. In 
modern times the districts most suitable for its cultiva¬ 
tion are Philistia, Esdraelon, the Mukhneh to the E. 
of Nablus, and, above all, Hauran, the granary of 

1 [Cp Kesitah, where the ‘lambs’ of is otherwise accounted 
for, and the passages where kesitah (perhaps a fictitious word) 
occurs are examined from the point of view of textual criticism. 
—t. k. C.l 

2 Cp Corn, also Food, § 1 (a). 
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’ Syria, which exports its produce through the markets of 
Jaffa, Beirut, Haifa, etc. In ancient times Galilee was 
regarded as the most fertile district; but 'lyre (or possibly 
the N. Arabian Musri [Che.]) imported corn from Judah 
in the time of Ezekiel (Ezek. 27 17) ; cp also Acts 1220, 
though here there is express mention of wheat. In the 
Sidon inscription Dora and Joppa are termed pi rtiiR. 
'arsbth dilgiin , 4 lands of grain ’ (CIS i. 3 19), thus testify¬ 
ing, if we adopt this highly probable rendering (cp col. 
984 n. 1, and see Dor, § 3), to the early fertility of the 
S. maritime coast. 

WHEEL. 1. Of the words so rendered in EV, 
jSIX, dphan ( S / |2X, ‘turn’?) is of most frequent 
occurrence ; it is used of chariot wheels (Ex. 14 25, etc.), 
and of the wheels of threshing wains (Is. 2827 Prov. 
2O26) ; also in the description of Ezekiel’s vision (115^. 
IO2 6 12), and in that of the ‘bases’ of Solomon’s 
lavers (1 K. 730 etc.). 

The component parts are: (a) Z 3 , gab ; vu>tov, i wtos ; AV 
‘nave ’ or ‘ back ’; RV ‘ felloe ’; 1 K. 7 33 Ezek. 1 r8 10 12. (b) 

pp’H, hissuk ; npayixcLTeia. ; AV * felloe,’ RV ‘ spoke ’ ; 1 K. 7 33 

(c) Itrn, kissiir, av\r)v [A]; AV * spoke,’ RV 4 nave ’; x K. 7 33 ; 

(d) 1’, yad ; \etp ; EV * axletree ’ (AV in Ezek. 10 12 ‘ hand ’); 

1 K. 7 32/I Ezek. 10 12. 

2. *73^3, galgal ( 1 roll ’), is applied to the wheel 

of a war chariot (Is. 628 Jer. 473) and in Ezek. 2324 2610 
may perhaps mean ‘wagon.’ So RV. In Ps. 83 13 for 
4 like a wheel ’ render rather 4 like stubble’ (see Thistle, 
end). 

3 and 4. For the potter’s wheel (curx, obndyim ; 
Jer. I83+) see Pottery, § 8, and in Judg.628 (•ejrs) 
read ‘steps’ (RV U, £-)— i.e., ‘hoofbeats’ (Moore). 

Three passages, not yet mentioned, deserve separate 
notice: (a) Eccles. 126, (b) Ecelus. 36 ( 33 ) 5, (c) Jas. 36 . 
(«) ‘ The wheel (SjSj) breaks down at the pit’— i.e., the 
‘machinery’ of the body (likened to a water-wheel) 
comes to a stop, (b) 4 The heart (cnrXdyx^) of a fool is 
like the wheel (rpoxbs) of a cart'— i.e., he never con- 
| tinues long in the-same mind. (c) The tongue is that 
member which 4 sets on fire the wheel of nature' tov 
rpox^p TTjS yevtaews — i.e., the whole course of the events 
of life may be disturbed, ruined, by an unbridled 
tongue. 

I11 Ps. 77 18 [19] AV ought to have given in marg. 

4 Heb., wheel,’ to justify its very peculiar rendering of 
Its text runs 4 The voice of thy thunder was in 
the heaven’ (RV 4 in the whirlwind’). This is a 
development of the sense of 4 wheel,’ the heavens being 
regarded as a round arch ; it is an exegetical curiosity 
derived from Kimhi. 'File variety of explanations of 
VjSj in this passage may well excuse AV ; RV’s 4 whirl¬ 
wind ’ is itself a precarious rendering (see Wind). 

The variations in Hab. 3 ioii 15 suggest the probability of 
corruption. Read probably EiH 8ip. God’s * wheels ’ 

no one could understand ; but the phrase * God’s tracks (or 
paths) * is plain enough in the description of a theophany. 

WHIP (D 1 C*, sot, /eacrTL £), Prov. 263 1 K. 12 n 14 

2 Ch. 10 11 14 Nah. 3 2. Figured in art. Chariot, fig. 7. As an 
Egyptian emblem of royalty, see Erman, Anc. Kg. 60, 63. See 
Scourge, Sceptre, § 2. 

WHIRLING DUST (W> 3 ) Is. 1 7 13 Ps. 83 i 3 |> 4 ]+ 
RV. See Wheel, 2, Thistledown, end. 

WHIRLWIND (iTjrp, etc.), 2 K. 2 x etc. See 
Wind, § 6. 

WHITE. For jjb. Idban, Gen. 3O35 37, and TJil, 
hivnvdr , Dan. 7 9, see Colours, § 9 (a) ; and for "ins, sdhor , 
Judg. 5 10, § 7. For WHITENESS, see Colours, § 9 (a). 

WIDOW 1 (xHp<\)- The earliest mention of widows 
in the Christian Church is in connection with the daily 
meal in Jerusalem (Acts6i), when the Greek-speaking 
Jews murmuted against the Hebrews because 4 their 
widows were being neglected in the daily ministration.’ 

1 For * widow’ in the OT, see Marriage, § 7. 
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WILD BEAST 


Here the widows come before us at the outset as the 
pensioners of the Church ; but we are told no more 
about them. In Acts 9 39 41 we catch another brief 
glimpse of them in connection with the good deeds of 
Dorcas, who had supplied them with clothing. Peter 
is here spoken of as ' having called the saints and the 
widows,’ the word being clearly used in a technical 
sense. In 1 Cor. 78 this technical sense is not equally 
clear ; and we hear no more of widows till we come to 
the regulations regarding them in 1 Tim. 03-16. [Cp 
Ministry, § 41.] Here we find that the church of 
Ephesus was liable to be burdened with pensioners of 
this kind who had no right to claim public support. 
Widows who had children or grandchildren should be 
supported by them and not thrown upon the Church. 
A Christian woman who had widows— i.e. a woman of 
property with aged dependants—should recognise her 
individual responsibility to maintain them. 1 Widows 
indeed’— i.e. , destitute and worthy of the name—the 
Church must support ; but for admission to the roll 
various qualifications were necessary—destitution, piety, 
and praycrfulncss, the age of sixty years, besides 
evidence of purity of life, and a record of good works 
such as women might be expected to perform for the 
common benefit. Younger widows were to have no 
recognition : they were a source of calumny to the 
Church for their idle and dissolute habits ; they were 
to marry and bear children and rule their families. 

Xo definite duty is assigned to widows, unless it be 
the service of continual prayer: they were aged 
pensioners, whose activity of service was past. At a 
later time more seems to have been expected of them in 
certain quarters of the Church ; and a confusion con¬ 
sequently arose between widows and deaconesses. In 
the earliest period, however, the two orders were wholly 
distinct, the one consisting of pensioners, the other of 
active servants of the Church. This distinction is 
clearly maintained in the Apostolic Constitutions as late 
as the fourth or fifth century, and indeed never seems 
to have been lost in the Greek and Syrian churches. 
In Egypt, however, and in the Latin churches there is 
no trace of deaconesses, except sporadically, and even 
so mainly for Gaul : and the work which deaconesses 
did in the East was done to a large extent by widows. 
Ultimately both orders were swallowed up by the 
monastic system. 

For details, and for the clearing up of the common confusions 
on this subject, see The Ministry of Deaconesses by Deaconess 
Cecilia Robinson (1898). j. A. K. 

WILD BEAST (H), Ps. 50 n [12]. See Beast, 6. 

WILD BEAST OF THE REEDS (TOg JVn), Ps. 

6830 [31]. See Crocodile ; Reed, eol. 4024/. 

WILD BEASTS OF THE DESERT (D\»?), Is. 13 2I . 

See Cat, end ; Desert, § 2 (5). 

WILD BEASTS OF THE ISLANDS (D v \\‘), Is. 

1322 AV. See Jackal (4). 

WILD BULL (Nin), Is. 5120 AV, RV Antelope 
(?•"’■ )• 

WILDERNESS (JID'C", etc.), Dt. 32 io ete. See 

Desert. 

WILDERNESS OF WANDERING. See Wander¬ 
ings, Wilderness OF. 

WILD GOURDS. See Gourds (Wild). 

WILD OLIVE (JBC? |T), Eeelus. 50 10. See Olive, 

§2. 

WILD 0X(DN1), Nu. 2322 RV, AV Unicorn (q.v.). 

WILD VINE (iTfy* (21). 2 K. 439. See Gourds, 
Wild. 

WILLOW, WILLOWS, occur in EV as the rendering 
of two Hebrew words, i. 'arabim (Lev. 234 ° 
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WIND, WINDS 

| Job 4022 Ps. 1372 Is. I07 444t). In each mention of 
I this tree there is reference to its growing by river banks ; 
and there can be little doubt that either a willow or a 
poplar closely resembling a willow (such as Populus 
euphratica, Oliv.) is intended. 

The various renderings of 45 point in this direction :— treat 
Ka't ayvov xAdSovs Lev. 23 40; icAtoves ayrov tx c - a A], aypoC 
[HN* 1 , Job 40 22 ; treats Ps. 137 2, and trea Is. 44 4. 1 

The word is found in Arabic as garab and in Syriac 
as 'arbttha. (MH n:n>)• The evidence as to species is 
conflicting. Thus both garab and 'arbttha are ordinary 
renderings of irta, ‘ willow ’ (Low, 300/., ep Cels. 1 304 
jf.), and the Arabic word is so explained by native 
lexicographers. On the other hand travellers find that 
in modern Palestine the name is that of Populus 
euphratica (ZJ)PJ' 2209), and branches of garab, 
brought to Europe and examined, proved to belong to 
this plant (Wetzstein, ap. Del. GenP 568), which is very 
common in Palestine, being found on the 1 banks of the 
Jordan and all other rivers' (FFP 414)—including 
those streams E. and SE. of the Dead Sea, of which 
the C3*ii;rr Sru, nahal ha arabim, of Is. 15 7 1 Brook of 
the Willows; sec Akabah ii. and cp Jeroboam, 2, 
Che. lntr. Is. 84), is believed to be one. Willows are 
not very characteristic of the oriental region. Boissier 
gives only two as certainly indigenous in Syria proper : 
—Salix fragilis and S', alba, and the former may not 
j improbably have been introduced. On the whole, 

I therefore, there can be little doubt that the Jordan tree 
is Populus euphratica , which often greatly resembles a 
willow by the length and narrowness of its leaves. 

The c'Ziib 'arabim of Ps. 1372 have been in com- 
' paratively modern times identified as weeping willows 
(Salix baby Ion ica )—a tree which is originally a native 
of Japan and could not have existed in Syria in 
biblical times. If it be true that it is in Palestine now 
' frequently found on the coast overhanging wells and 
pools’ (Tristr. MNP 415), it must have been intro¬ 
duced into Syria, as it has been into the Caucasus, at 
a later time. Here again it is most probable that 
Populus euphratica is meant. 2 
1 2. nSsEi', saphsdphah (e7rij3Ae7rop,ei'Oi' 3 Ezek. 17 5), the Ar. 

saphsdphp may denote the willow, or more probably the Populus 
j euphratica (see above). N. M.—\V. T. T. -D. 

WIMPLE (obsolete, originally a covering for the 
neck, chin, and sides of face), AV for nnSttJp, mitpd- 
hath , Is. 3 22 , RV Shawl. See Mantle, § 2 [3]; Vail. 

WIND, WINDS (mi; an€/V\oc ; ttn6ya\a [hi £>. 
Gen. 81 Is. 72 Job 30 15 Ps. 104 4 Wisd. 13 2 ; in NT, 

1 WaVvrow ° nl y in J n -^8 Ileb. 1 7] J 5 T 7 NOH [AetS 
22]; vent us, ait rap spirit us). The four 

conception. , enfls - Q f t j le eart ] l( j n the Hebrew mind, 

correspond to the four 1 ends ’ of the heaven (see Earth, 
§ 1) ; and it might equally well be said that the four 
winds came from the ends of the earth and from the 
ends of heaven, the earth being a disk surrounded by 
an ocean, and the heaven a vault overarching that 
ocean. Hence 1 Enoch’ tells us (Enoch, 76), 'And at 
the ends of the earth I saw twelve portals opened for all 
the winds, from which the winds proceed and blow over 
the earth. . . . Through four of these came winds of 
blessing and prosperity, and from those eight came 

1 In Is. 15 7 it is taken as a proper name— v Apa./Sa9. 

2 The text, however, is disputed (see Che. PsJ->, who reads in 

v. 1 Nxpny nSnr'T and in v. 2, wnr nrnz cyy, referring 
to the N. Arabians). Tristram’s identification of the with 

oleanders ( Xerium Oleander) labours under this difficulty—that 
garab is not used in this sense. Winckler’s view (A F 3 417) that 
the 'arblt? ndhal of Lev. 2840 are synonymous with the kiuias 
of Xeh. S 15 ignores the arguments mentioned ahove. 

3 Implying an erroneous derivation from nES- 

•* Acc. to Frankel (143) this is a loan word. 

5 Heb. 17 = Ps. 104 4 ; in Jn. 1 7 rev. is suggested by symbolism. 
See Spikit. 

<3 Gen. 3 8, ‘ad auram post meridiem ’; EV ‘ in the cool (Heb. 
wind) of the day.’ Cp Cant. 2 vj 46 . 
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hurtful winds/ This notion (on which cp Dew, Rain) 
illustrates a number of biblical passages. 

See, e.g ., Jer. 10 13 = 51 16 (cp Ps. 135 7) ‘he causes mists to 
ascend from the ends of the earth, . . . and brings forth the 
wind out of his store-chamhers ’; Jer. 4936, ‘I will bring the 
four winds from the four ends of heaven'; Dan. 7 2, ‘the four 
winds of heaven burst forth upon the sea ’; Rev. 7 1, ‘ I saw four 
angels standing at the four corners of the earth, holding the 
four winds of the earth, that no wind should blow on the earth, 
or on the sea, or on any tree.’ 

This, then, would seem to be the Hebrew' idea—that the 
winds are stored in chambers at the point where heaven 
and earth join. For though the circle down to which 
the vault of heaven reaches is 1 marked on the surface 
of the ocean’ (Prov. 827; cp Job 26 10), yet ocean and 
earth are not rigidly separated in the Hebrew mind, as 
we see from the (probable) fact that the Bab. apsu % 
‘ocean,’ has become in Hebrew 'aphse in the phrase 
’ aphse \nrs, 1 (ends of the earth ’), which has arisen by a 
process of Hebraising adaptation. The idea in Rev. 7 1 
seems to be that the angels placed over the respective 
store-chambers of the wand keep back the winds which 
are impetuously pushing forward, somewhat as Istar is 
said (IR ‘293 K.arppe) to hold together the vault of 
heaven and earth (so that the upper waters cannot burst 
forth in excess). 

Very different ideas were awakened by the thought of 
the wind. As ‘ Fnoch ’ says, the wind might be either 
a blessing or a curse. Two of its characteristics were 
specially depressing : (1) its immense power, and (2) its 
apparent irregularity. (1) The early disciples of Jesus 
exclaim, ‘ Who then is this, that even the wind and 
the sea obey him’ (Mk. 441 cp Ps. 107 29), and a poet, 
unable to find a worthy name for God, asks, 1 Who has 
gathered (=can gather) the wind in his fists’? (Prov. 
30 4). Certainly human power was baffled in presence 
of the wind. (2) And not less powerless here w’as 
human wisdom. Once allow the belief in God’s love- 
directed wisdom to be obscured, and it becomes a most 
depressing thought that the wind is perpetually ‘ going 
tow'ard the south,’ or ‘ turning about to the north,’ in a 
series of revolutions devoid of apparent reason (Eccles. 

1 6 ; cp 11 4). But there are more comforting associa¬ 
tions of ideas than these. God ' created the wind ’ 
(Am. 413), and the cosmogonist who says that all God’s 
works were attested by him to be ‘ very good ' ascribes 
the growth of order and of life to a ‘ wind of God ’ 
which ‘hovered’ (the wind is imagined as a mighty 
bird) over the primeval waters (Gen. 1 2 ; see Creation, 
§ 10) — an old myth which has become a symbol of the 
highest spiritual energy (cp Jn. 38 ), and w’hich was in 
the mind of Ezekiel when he wTote, ‘ Come from the 
four winds ( = parts of heaven), O breath (nnn), and 
breathe upon these slain, that they may live’ (Ezek. 
379). See Spirit, § 1 /. And if the wind ever does 
harm, it is only at God’s command (Is. 296 Am. 1 14 
Ecclus. 3928); indeed, ‘ he makes winds his messengers’ 
(Ps. 1044 ; cp 1488 ). 

Such compound expressions as ‘north-east’ (ei’pa- 
T . kv\up ; see Euroclydon) being impos- 
® rn ? S ’ s ^ e * n Hebrew’, the four great terms for 
nor wm . w j nc j s h af j to usec j freely. It was not 
always convenient to take two clauses to express the 

1 (The phrase does not happen to occur in our oldest records 
[cp Geography, § 1], but is evidently archaic.) So Homme!, 
and Gunkel, Schspf. 46. Halevy ( Recherches , 228b however, 
derives Bah. apsrt from a Semitic root dek "> cp Jensen, Kosmol. 
244. The original vocalisation of the above Heb. phrase may 
have been 'aphsC dre$. Incour.se of time ’aphsi was interpreted 
as meaning ‘ ends (of) ’= 'DSN, as if syn. with nisjj). But even if 
“DEN or nisp is used in the sense ‘ends (of the earth) ’ the old 
idea has not entirely gone. ‘ The creator of the ends (nisjp) of 
the earth,’ (Is. 40 28) means ‘the creator, not merely of the most 
distant countries, but of the confines of earth and heaven, where 
the storehouses of the winds and the rain are,' unless, indeed, 
we suppose that the writer does but repeat an old phrase taken 
from hymns to Yahwe, the sense of which he has forgotten. So 
Karppe, /. As. 9 92/I [1897]. 


simple idea that something was occasioned by a NE. or 
a SE. wind (see Is. 41 25 Ps. 7826). 

In the two following passages, N. = N\V., and in the second, 
S. = S\V.: (a) ‘The north wind bringeth forth rain’ (Prov.2623 
RV) *, (b) ‘ Awake, O north [wind], and come, thou south [wind],’ 
Cant. 4 16. See below, § 5 , and, for parallels, § 3. 

The north wind proper is called by Josephus (Ant. 
xv. 96 , §338) aut/AUP al0piu>TaTOP, ‘the wind which 
most produces clear weather,' as contrasted with the 
impetuous south winds on the coasts of Palestine which 
prevent ships from finding commodious anchorage. 
Still, it could be boisterous without being rainy; 
mariners passing near Joppa called it yueXa pfiopeop ‘ the 
black N. wind’ (Jos. BJ iii. 93, § 422). So (15 in 
Prov. 27 16 gives the emphatic w'ords fioptas <tk\t]p6s 
dpcfios , 1 and Jerome, describing the wind from many 
years’ acquaintance, calls it ventus durissimus . 2 

Jerome was even misled by his local knowledge into a false 
rendering of ^Sinn i n Prov. 25 23, dissipate pluvias), AV ‘driveth 
away (rain)'. The meaning of ‘north’ is explained elsewhere 
(see Earth and World). Cold comes from the north star (Job 
379 emended text )—i.e., from ihe rough N. wind, which, as Ben 
Sira tells us, covers water with a ‘ breastplate ’ of ice (Ecclus. 
4320). He adds that it ‘burns up’ the grass; cp Milton (PL, 

2 595 ), l v 

. . . . the parching air 

Burns pierce, and cold performs the effects of fire. 

Ezekiel, in his great vision, speaks of a ‘ whirlwind (rnj,*D mi, 
ruah se'ardJi) coming out of the north ' (Ezek. 1 4). This 
suggests a correction of the Hebrew text of Ecclus. 43 17 b, where 
the Oxford editors render, 

‘The hot winds of the north, the tempest, and the 
whirlwind ’; 

but where a reading given in the margin of the MS is surely 
preferable, 

‘The whirlwind 3 of the north, the hurricane, and the 
tempest.’ 

For though soon after the parching effect of the cold does seem 
to be referred to (?'. 20), yet niEJ?Vt» zirdphoth, a word used of 
the simoom (see below), could hardly be used of the N. or X\V. 
wind, especially in combination with HE'D, sfiphdh , ‘ hurricane,’ 
and si?drdh, ‘tempest.’ 

The parallel to the line with 1 the whirlwind of the 
north ’ Ecclus. 43 17 should probably be 

At his will the south wind blows. 4 


Just so in Job 37 9 the whirlwind is said to come from 
. the ‘chambers of the south’ (Earth 
3 . boutn wind. j-p OUR quarters], § 2); cp Is. 21 1 

Zcch. 914. Either the SE. or the S\Y. (strictly SSW.) 
wind may be meant; both these winds are called sirocco 
by travellers in Palestine, though etymologically the term 
only belongs to the E. wind. 5 In Ps. 7826 the SE. 
wind is called first a S., and then an E. wind ; in (5 
(see Ex. IO13 U21 Job 38 24 Ps. 78260 Ezek. 2726) it 
becomes potos or the S. wind. This is because a hot, 
parching wind analogous to the sirocco blows in Egypt 
from the S.; it is there called khamsin , because it blows 
at intervals during a period of fifty days. In Palestine, 
however, in the south of which the ‘ sirocco ’ is very 
troublesome, it does not often blow directly from the S., 
so that when in Job (which was hardly written, as 
Hitzig and Herz have supposed, in Egypt but in 
Palestine), we find the sultry heat of the ‘south wind’ 
described (Job 37 17) in terms appropriate to the 
4 sirocco,’ we must suppose the SE. and the SSW. 
wind to be meant ’ Lk. 12 55 (‘when ye see the S. wind 
blow, ye say, Kabcrcop tcrrai), requires a similar ex¬ 
planation. In Babylonia the SW. wind was represented 
as a ferocious demon, images of which are to be seen in 
museums. This does not, how’ever, illustrate Is. 21 1, 
which refers to the S. of Palestine (cp Zech. 9 14). 

This wind blow’s from the Syrian and Arabian desert 


1 (EVs form of the text, however, was, like MT’s, corrupt. 

2 The Targ. (Prov. 2523 27 16) gives the north wind the ex¬ 
pressive title Rn'TiJj the scouring, or sweeping (wind). 

3 Reading (see below). xai xaraiyt? popeov. 

4 Reading as < 5 . The text is disarranged (see Levi and 
Halevy). 

5 Sirocco from Ar. sarkiyya easterly. 
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(Jer. 4 ii 1324 Hos. 13 15 Is. 21 1, cp Job 1 19), and, as 
4 Fa cf wind ^ s renderin S Kafotov 1 suggests, brings 
extreme heat, at any rate when it blows 
for a length of time in the spring ; in the winter, how¬ 
ever, it brings agreeable, bright, and warm days between 
the times of rain. For its parching effect on vegetation, to 
which 0 ‘s name refers, see Gen. 41 623 27 Ezek. 17 10 ID 12 
Jon. 48 (where rrtrnrT. harisith , KV 1 sultry,’ is obscure; 
see Jonah [Book], § 1 [1], n. 2). It is also commonly- 
found by critics in rhsypt nn, ritah zil'dphoth (AV 
‘horrible [mg. burning] tempest’; RV 'burning wind') 
in Ps. 116 ; see e.g. , Baethgen, but on the text cp PsS 2 ) 
In the Lebanon the E. wind is still used as a simile 
for anything very disagreeable ; there, as in Arabia, it 
is called the samftm from samm un (‘ poison ’). 

Its effects are thus described by a traveller in the desert. 
‘When this wind blows the atmosphere assumes a yellowish 
appearance, fading, into gray, and the sun becomes of a dusky 
red. The smell is nauseating and sulphureous, the vapour 
thick and heavy, and, when the heat increases, one is almost 
suffocated.’ 2 See Wetzstein's instructive statement in Del. 
Hiob, ( 2 ) 349, n. 1. 

This wind, and the NAV. wind, are prevalent in 
Palestine in summer ; we have already mentioned the 
_ Trrpof ’ ri beneficent mists which they bring from 
1 * the Mediterranean. These are gener¬ 

ally known as Dew {q.v. ); in Prov. 2023 they are 
called D'K'bJ, nesi'im (so we should read, with Grit., 
for ccM ; 0 v£<t>7}\ cp Prov. 2014 0 ). In Cant. 4 16 
the bride calls the N. and the S. winds, by which she 
means the N\V. and the S\Y., to spread abroad the 
fragrance of her garden. 3 Both winds in summer 
would be agreeable, and if at times they bring rain 
(especially the SW., called in Arabic, ' the father of 
rain’), yet rain is one of God’s best gifts (Ps. 104 13 
1478 ); in Arabian style, it is ‘the father of life.’ On 
the ' strong west wind’ of Ex. 10 19, see Locusts, Red 
Sea, and on the relative prevalence of winds throughout 
the year, see PEFQSt. 1900, pp. 296 f. 

Reference has already been made to the ‘ whirlwind ’ 
seen by Ezekiel ( 1 4), and to the ‘whirlwind of the 

. Tin,• t * j north,’ as we should probably read in 
6. Whirlwind. ’ 0 r J 

Ecelus. 4317. 

Ezekiel’s word is mys, se'drah ; Sirach’s (if we are correct) 
'al' id, an Aramaic word, used in Targ. for mDID, sitphdh , 


in imaginative descriptions, has an affinity to the storm- 
gods of neighbouring countries. It has in fact become 
(in no unworthy sense of the term) a commonplace to 
say that Yahwe moves in the whirlwind (Ps. 1810 97 a 
Xah. 1 3 ; cp CiiEiu », § 4, Theophany, 2). This 
accounts for passages like Is. 6G15 Zech. 914 (see 0 ), 
and also, if we look closely, for Is. 17 13 Hos. 87 Prov. 
10 25 Ps.589, where the ‘whirlwind’ spoken of certainly 
means the divine wrath. Prov. 10 25, however, should be 
understood as in RY ; it states that when the whirlwind 
of judgment has passed through the land (cp Is. 2817 
3030), the wicked will be swept away, but the righteous 
will stand unmoved. And with this we may compare 
the fine parallelistic similitude which closes the sermon 
on the Mount (Mt. 724-27). The winds that ‘ blew and 
fell upon {irpoatnccrav v. 25, irpoapKoif/av v. 27) that 
house * are the winds of the Messianic judgment. 

2. rnyo. sfdrdh, is synonymous with suphdh (cp, e.g., 
Zech. 914 [STi nnyo with Is. 21 I, 2:22 D' 2 - 2 ), and when it 
stands alone is usually rendered ‘ whirlwind ’ (2 K. 2 1 11 Job3S 1 
406 Is,4024 41 16, etc.), in EV, but sometimes ‘ slorm ’ (Ps. 
107 29 Is. 206 [RV whirl wind 1); as also in the compound ex¬ 
pressions <Tn>p HH, ritah se'drah (Ps. 107 25 148 8 Ezek. 1 4) 
or ninyp S, ritah se'droth (Ezek. 1311 13). mrr rn>0 in 
Jer. 23 19 (creicr/xo?) 3023 (opyij), is rendered ‘whirlwind of the 
Lord ’ by AV and ‘ tempest of the Lord ’ by RV. 0 renders 
Kara eyes, (riXTcretcr/uos, AcuAai// [in Job? AaiA a\ft <al ve(f>i}( 09) 
38 1 vefios 40o]; Ecelus. 43 17, <rv«TTpof/>rj Tri'euparos (myDI J 
489 AatAarrt irvpos [my3] ', tempestas, turbo. 

3. According to RV we have once an expression for 
‘ whirlwind ’ in the technical sense— viz., ‘‘‘FinnD J er * 23 19 
( . . . eL crvi'creccrpoi', avaTpelpo/xeyr] ; tempestas entmpens ; 
R V ‘ whirling lempe.st ’; AV wrongly ‘ grievous tempest ’). But 
the existence of 1 b, though recognised by Ges.-Buhl, is not 
quite certain. In all the passages where it occurs, the text is 
doubtful. Here, e.g., it is possible to read "niyDE ‘swiping 
(tempest) ’ as in Jer. 23 19 (RV) opyrj crucrTpe</>op.eVTj; X procella 
mens; if y?i3j“l!p ‘rolling itself along’ should not be preferred 
(so Grii.). 

4. “iyp*, sd'ar, Dan. 11 40 (0 Theod. om.; quasi tempestas ); 

cp Ass. stint (Del. Ass. HJVB 635), Is. 28 2 (22p ‘destroy¬ 

ing storm j3 ia Karatepo/xeinr) ?). 

5. 8^3, g at gal , Ps. 7719 [is] RV (AV ‘heaven’). The 
rendering has some good authority (Ges., Hitz., Del.. Kau.). 
But nowhere else does mean ‘whirlwind’; the Vv. adhere to 
the sense ‘ wheel.’ See further Wheei., and Thistle, ad Jin. 


and m>D, se'drah, and read by Perles [ Analekten , 38], in Job 
3633, for miy 8y- 

We will now survey the use of the Heb. words 
rendered ‘whirlwind.’ 

1. r;2*2, suphdh , is in AV rendered ‘whirlwind,’ in 
Job 37 9 (0 oSvvcu ) Prov. 1 27 10 25 Is. 628 17 13 21 1 00 15 Jer. 
4 13 Am. 1 14 (0 (Tiu'TeAfia, and in Nah. 1 3) Xah. 1 3, but 
‘storin’ in all the other places where it occurs (Job21 18 Ps. 
83 16 0 opyrj) Is. 20 6 Hos. S 7 (0 /eaTacrrpof/»»j). RV .substitutes 
‘storm’ for ‘whirlwind’ in Job 37 9 Is. 17 13, and ‘whirlwind’ 
for ‘ storm ’ Is. 206 . 

That the Hebrew word is not always used in the 
strictly technical meaning of the English expression 
seems evident (0 uses KaTCuyis ; also XcuXa \f/, ava- 
crcKTfJLos (?) ; Vg. tempestas, turbo). The whirlwind sug¬ 
gested itself as an apt figure (</) for the rapid attack of 
great conquering powers, like Assyria, Babylonia, and 
the Syria of the Seleueidae. Thus, in Am. I14/., the 
‘ day of the whirlwind ’ is parallel to the ‘ day of battle, 1 
and the next verse speaks of captivity. Tn Is. 528 
Jer. 4 13, the wheels of vvar-ehariots are ‘ like the whirl¬ 
wind,’ and in Dan. 11 40 ‘ the king of the north ’ (Syria) 
comes out ‘ like a whirlwind ' (but cp 0). 

(b) The whirlwind also symbolises the suddenness of 
the divine judgments ; nor can we forget that Yahwe, 

1 Kavaruv or Kavcrun' av€fio$ in 0 corresponds to three Hebrew 
words, 0'ip, ‘east wind,’ 3117 (Is. 49 10, see Mirage), and 
nm (Gen. 31 40 [A]; cp Lk.l 2 55 ). 

2 Fundgmben des Orients, 6 396 (Rosenmuller, Bibl. Ceogr. 
of Asia Alinor, etc., 126). Dr. Geikie illustrates the effects 
of the sirocco by the story of Jonah. 

3 So Magnus and Griitz. The words are not a summons to 
the N. and S. winds properly so-called (Del.), nor yet to all the 
four chief winds, represented by N. and S. (Siegfried). 


T. K. C. 

WINDOW. The words so rendered are : 

1. n7HN‘, ‘ arubbah, Is. 00 8. See Lattice, § 2,1, and Coal, § 3. 

2. pVn, kalian , Gen. 20 See Lattice, § 2 2. 

3. p2, kaxtnvin (pi.), Dan. 0 io[ii]. See Lattice, § 2, 3. On 
these three words, cp lb use, § 3. 

4. "ink, sohar , Gen. 10. See Lattice, § 2, 7. 

On the fjpc ; , sekeph, and C’EPr > sekitphim , of 1 K. 64 7 4 
see Lattice, § 2, 6. On semes, in Is. 54 12 see Pinnacle. 

WINE AND STRONG- DRINK 

Terminology (§§ 1-9). Varieties*^ 25-27). 

Winepress (§§ 11-16). Mixing (§§ 2S-30). 

Wine making (§§ 17-24). Metaphors (§ 31). 

Use of wine (§ 32). 

In this article it is proposed to examine the terms 
rendered wine or strong drink in EY, 1 and to discuss 
the methods adopted by the Hebrews in the preparation 
of these beverages. For the cultivation of the vine in 
Palestine reference must be made to the articles 
X’ine, and Negeu, § 7, and for the various stages in 
the growth of the fruit to the article Grape. 

The first place in our study of the relative terminology 
, . ^ belongs to p ydyin, olvos, apparently a 
loanword in Semitic (see BDB, s.v ., with 

0 VOS. references there, to which add O. Schrader in 
Hehn, Kulturpjtanzcn u. Plans thieved pp. xiv 91 jf., also 

1 For a complete list of passages with the renderings of the 
principal versions (to be used with caution, however) see Lees 
and Burns, The Temperance Bible-Commentary , 412-428(1868). 
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Muss-Arnolt, 'Semitic words in Greek and Latin’ in 
Publications of Amer. Philo log. Ass. 1892, pp. 142- 
146). Occurring over 140 times in the traditional text of 
O r. yayin denotes, like its Greek and Latin congeners, 
otvos and vinum, the juice of the grape, fermented and 
matured in appropriate vessels. It is represented as in 
daily use, whether at the ordinary family meal and the 
more ambitious banquet (Meals, § 12), or at the sacri¬ 
ficial feast and in the ritual of the sanctuary {Ritual, 
§ 2 ; Sacrifice, col. 4193 etc.). Ydyin is uniformly 
rendered by ‘wine’ in EY, by olvos in <£> (except Job 
3-19, where the sense is correctly given by 7\e0xos 
sweet [fermenting] must), and by vinuin in the 1 -at. 
verss. In O’ I’ yayin is confined to grape-wine ; but in 
later Hebrew it is extended to include both the freshly- 
expressed juice or must (see tiros below) and the 
fermented juice of various fruits, such as the apple-wine 
frequently mentioned in the Mishna (see § 26). The 
corresponding olvos is found over 30 times in XT, 
not reckoning its presence in compounds such as 
olooiroTris ‘ winebibber ’ (Mt. 11 19 Lk. 734). In rivfl 
2 , tiros, we have a word of uncertain etymology, 1 2 

* ’* occurring 38 times in OT. A convenient 

summary of the various qualities predicated of tiros is 
given in Driver’s Joel and .linos, 79 f. ; for more 
detailed discussion see A. M. Wilson, The Wines of the 
Bible [1877] 301-339. In 11 places tiro f is associated 
with corn as a valued product of the soil, and in 39 
other passages with corn and fresh oil ( yis/iar, the 
raw, unelarilied oil as it flows from the oil press, see 
Oil). Hence by analogy we ought to regard tiros as 
primarily the freshly-expressed and still unfermented 
grape -juice, technically known as must, the Latin 
mu stum (Mic. 615 Vg. ). It is also applied, however, 
prolcptically to the juice while still in the grape, as in 
Is. On 8 (‘the new wine is found in the cluster’ EY; 
cp the Latin phrase vinum pendens), and by another 
figuie to the grapes in the press-vat (Mic. l.c. ‘thou 
shalt tread tiros [RY the vintage], but shalt not drink 
the wine ’ [yayin]). On the other hand it is important, 
in view of the controversies to which the term tiros 
has given rise, to note that in certain passages it clearly 
denotes the product of fermentation , or wine properly 
so called. Its application in this respect, however, was 
apparently limited to ‘new wine,' as frequently rendered 
in AY and RY,- cither while still in the fermenting 
stage or during the next few months, while the process 
of maturing was still incomplete. The grounds on 
which this conclusion is based are these :— 

(1) In one passage where tiros is associated with whoredom 
and wine {yayin) as ‘ taking away the understanding ’ (Hos. 4 1 r 
RV), 3 4 intoxicating properties are unmistakably assigned to it. 
(2) Tiros is repeatedly mentioned as subject to the laws of tithe 
and of the first fruits (I)t. 12 17 14 23 18 4 Neh.1037 ff. and 
elsewhere). Now the later Jewish code specifies the precise 
moment when the expressed grape-juice hecomes subject to the 
haw of tithe : ‘ Must - * is lilhable from the time that it throws up 
scum ’ {Ma'ascr. 1 7, reading fi£jT ; so evidently Surenhusius ’ 
unpointed edition, as shown by the explanations of Maimonid es 


1 The usual derivation from yarns, ‘to take possession of,’ 
though supported in Aramaic by the cognate uterith from 
yerath , is not convincing. Recently it has heen suggested that 
tiros is a loan-word from Sumerian through Assyrian (see Ball 
and Haupt, SBG7) Gen., note on 2728). 

2 According to Temp. Bib. Comm, {ut supr. 415) tiros is 
translated in AY 26 times by ‘wine,’ 11 times by ‘new wine* 
. . . and once (Mic. (J15) by ‘sweet wine. 1 A table of all 
the occurrences with their renderings is given in Eadie’s 
Cyclopedia , s. 7 <. ‘Wine.’ RV adds to these the rendering 
‘vintage’ Xu. 18 12 Mic. l.c. and in several other passages in 
the margin. The American revisers would consistently render 
by 1 new wine ’ throughout. 

3 It is possible, however, that E’VTFI is here a clerical error 
for 7 rt 7 which the context certainly leads us to expect. 0’s 
rendering fxiOvcrfxa, a frequent equivalent of sekdr, but not 
elsewhere of tiros, supports this view. The other ancient 
versions follow 0. 

4 The original has p*, ydyin , tirds having now become 
obsolete. 


and Bartenora ; cp also Levy, XHWB, s.7\ N2p)~/.e., from the 
moment when it begins to ferment. The result is the same if, 
with later editions, we read the piel and render: ‘from 

the time one begins to skim the froth ’ (Jost, Sammter 5 cp 
also Jastrow, Diet. 0/ the Targumim, etc., s.v.). Even the 
inferior wine made by pouring water on the refuse of the press 
had to ferment (P'En.l) before becoming subject to tithe {Maascr 
Sh. 1 3 ; cp, for the heave - offering, 7 'drum. 3 i, where the 
reference is to wine that had passed through the stage of 
alcoholic fermentation and had become vinegar (acetous 
fermentation)). Hence when it is said that tiros shall be drunk 
in the courts of the sanctuary (Is. &2&J.), the conclusion is un¬ 
avoidable that tiros is not here the unfermented must, but true 
fermented wine. The wine of the drink-offering ( 1 J 33 Xu. 165, 
etc. ; see under Sacrifice, § 31 a) is never described otherwise 
than as ydyin, except once when it is described as sekdr (see 
below, § 8). The tirds, finally, which in an early passage 
(Judg. 913) is said to ‘cheer God’ as a libation, and to 
exhilarate man in the accompanying sacrificial feast, must be 
understood, in the light of what has just been said, as a 
fermented wine. (3) The evidence of the versions in this 
question must not be overlooked. With two exceptions (Is. 058 , 
‘ grape-stone ’; and Hos. 4 11, for which see foot-note above) 
0 has uniformly rendered tiros by oLos. The Targums and 
the Peshitta with almost equal uniformity give KXH 
fermented wine (see § 4 below), whilst Jerome, with very few' 
exceptions, renders by vinum, not as we might expect, by 
mustum (except Mic. 0 15), even where, as in Pr. 3 10 Joel 224, 
the sense seems to require mustum. 

The word 'dsis is found five times in OT and 

is rendered in AY twice by ‘ new wine,' twice by ‘ sweet 
_ - wine’ and once (Cant. 82) by ‘juice.’ RY 

renders uniformly by ' sweet wine except 
in the passage cited, where it appears only 
in the margin. 


Derived from the verb » to crush by treading, * dsis is 
apparently a poetical synonym of tiros, denoting primarily die 
freshly-expressed juice of the grape or other fruit (so Am. 913; 
‘sweet wine’; imitated Joel3[4]i8). In Joel 1 5 and Is. 49 26, 
however, the context shows that, like tiros, 'dsis might be an 
intoxicating beverage, as it doubtless is in Cant. 82, where it is 
made from pomegranates (§ 26). In this passage 0^XA renders 
by va/xa, whence EV ‘juice '; in Is. 49 20 by olrot idos ; Am. 9 13 
Joel 3 [4] 18 by yXvKaofxos, which recalls the y \evxov (EV 
‘ new wine ’) of Acts 2 13. Gtcukos is used of the ‘ sweet ’ grape 
juice through all the stages of its passage into fermented wine. 
Thus the lexicographer Hesychius defines yAeOxo* as ‘ the 
juice which drops (to dnocrTayfxa ) from the grape, before it is 
trodden ’ (cp the explanation of Ex. 22 29 12«] ? § 15 below). Again 
the word is used of must in the process of fermentation, as Job 
32 19 ( 0 B aencos yA(vi<ovs ^Vcor), whilst in the passage before us 
(Acts2i3) the reference is clearly to the strongly intoxicating 
qualities of new and immature wine—in this particular case, 
wine of the preceding vintage. Here may be taken the reference 
in Neh. 810, to eating the fat and drinking the sweet (C'jTjyp^ 
0 yAvKd&fxara), evidently a variety or varieties of sweet wine 
recalling the p'inn p* of Mcnah. 8 5. 1 

Another poetical designation of wine is h diner (-.,pn) 
which occurs only in the poem Dt. 32 14 ; for in Is. 27 2 
we must read, for the MT (AY 
4. hemer, etc. < rcd wine ^ %vhh RV »,g. . a 

pleasant vineyard.’ In Aramaic, however, as frequently 
happens, the Hebrew poetical term is the ordinary word 
for wine ; so six times in the Aramaic portions of Ezra 
(69 722) and Daniel (512423). The etymology from 
ion, fei~t'ere, to foam, ferment (cp icn p; I*s. 758 [9] ‘the 
wine foameth,’ RY) shows that h diner and its cognates 
in Aramaic and Arabic specially denote wine as the 
product of fermentation. 

Sobd (.xno) occurs only in Is. I22 (EY ‘wine’ (3 
ofoos), Hos. 4 18 (their drink,’ RY m s- ‘their carouse’), 

, ' and Nah. 1 10 (‘ their drink ’) ; but the text of 
' the last two passages is very uncertain (BDB 
s.v. and the Comm.). That sobd was some strongly 
intoxicating beverage the root-word, sabd, ‘ to drink to 
excess,’abundantly proves (see e.g. Pr. 23 20/). The 
cognate sabu, a synonym of kurunnu, denoted in 
Assyrian a drink from sesame (Del. Ass. HWB, s.v. ). 

In a small number of post-exilic passages, we meet 


1 For the methods adopted to increase the sweetness of wines, 
see §§ 15 22 below. 
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with a group of allied terms derived from the verbal 
root ijoE, to mix (wine) with spices (Pr. 9 2 5), 

6. tpesek, anc j t he CO g na te jp, which in the Hebrew 
nil Qtc* ' l ^ e ^^ s ^na period signified ‘ to mix with 

water’—viz. vulsek !jca (Ps. 758 [9] EV 
‘mixture’), 1 mimsdk tjdcd (Prov. 2330, EV ‘mixed 
wine,’ Is. 65 11 AV 'drink offering,’ RV ‘mingled 
wine’ [ Kbpaa/xa ] ‘unto Destiny’), and mtzeg, jp (Cant. 
7 2, AV ‘liquor,’ RV ‘mingled wine,’ © xpa/ua). The 
nature of the mingling or mixing here implied will be 
fully discussed later (§ 29). 

In Is. 256 the word cncpi stmdrim, properly the 
lees of wine (Ps. 758 [9] Jer. 48 n Zeph. 1 12), is used for 

7. Miscellaneous *Jj e . sake , r of ‘ he “sonance with 

and figurative ?£!*"“■ s,g "' fy . w,ne 

expressions. < EV ." lnes on ‘ he ' ees , 1 ,n a 

figurative sense. For the obscure or 

perhaps corrupt term nv'zp which AV, following an 
erroneous tradition, has rendered a * flagon of wine ’ 
(2 S. 619; cp 1 Ch. 167 Hos. 3 1 Cant. 25) see the 
discussions under Fruit (§ 5). In Nu. 63 wine and 
strong drink are both distinguished from the un¬ 
fermented juice (rnffo) (EV ‘ liquor’) of the grape. 2 
Our list of the words rendered wine in EV may 


close with a reference to three figurative expressions 
which are met with at very different stages of Hebrew 
literature. In the early book of the* covenant we have 
the unique expression (literally ‘tear’ Ex. 2228), 
which includes the first flow of the juice of olives as 
well as of grapes (for a new suggestion as to the origin 
of this term see § 15). In the Gospels we find wine 
designated 4 the fruit of the vine ’ (rb yevyj/xa tt}$ 
a/xneXov Mt. 2629 Mk. 1425 Lk. 22 i 8 ), a periphrasis 
doubtless already current in Jewish speech, since it is 
found in the time-honoured benediction over the wine- 
cup in BirCikh. 6 1 {|r:ri 'is— for the words of the 
blessing see Meals, § 7, end). In all periods, finally, 
we find the poetical designation 4 blood of the grape ’ 
from the red colour of the expressed juice (Is. 682) 
derived from the stalks and skins of the fruit (Gen. 
49 11 Dt. 3*2 14 Ecclus. 3920 50 i 5 , cp Rev. 14 20 and the 
Arabic damu-z-zikk , blood of the wineskin). 

There still remains for examination the important 
term i yj sekdr (from the root is;?, common to all 


8 Sekar ^ em ^ c dialects, which supplies the Hebrew 
‘ strnn e- wor ds for ‘drunk,’ ‘drunkard.’ and ‘drunken- 
drink ’ neSS '1 11 ^ w ord has assumed the form 
( TiKepa — but occasionally translated fie- 
doa/ua, twice plOr), and once oluos —through the influence 
of the Aramaic sikrd, ; and in Jerome, sicera . The 


etymology warrants the inference that sekdr is to be 
regarded as a comprehensive designation for every sort 
of intoxicating beverage from whatever source derived, 
or, as Jerome has it, * omne quod inebriare potest ’ (Vg. 
Lev. IO9 Nu. 63 1 S. 1 15). 

In one of his letters Jerome expands his definition as follows :— 
‘ Sicera hebraeo sermone omnis potio, qu;e inebriare potest, 
sive ilia qua; frumento conficitur, sive pomorum succo, aut 
quuin favi decoquuntur in dulcem et barbaram potionein, aut 
palmarum fructus exprimitur in liquorem, coctisque frugibus 


1 <3 has here the apparent contradiction noT^ptoi’ olvov 
oLKpdrov irAfipe? Kepaap.aTo<; (cp Rev. 10 14 rou Kenpao-pevov 
axpaTOu), the explanation being that oDo? axparos is the usual 
designation of wine undiluted with water, whilst tcepaapa 
denotes the addition of aromatic herbs (see § 29). 

I 3 In Cant. 2 etc. Sym. renders nao (RV ‘in blossom’; 
Ges., following Syr. authorities, jlos intis') by o\v<xvQr\. It has 
been suggested that the ‘impossible’ nisi;? in Is. 168 should 
be corrected into (Grape, 3), and a special reason for the 
mention of the vine-blossoms may be found in the use of these 
blossoms in flavouring new wine (cp Duval, REJ 14 277). Such 
flavoured wine was called olvos oivavOivos. Hasselquist thus 
describes the method employed, viz., ‘hanging the powder pro¬ 
duced by drying the flowers of the vine in the cask, when the 
new wine begins to ferment' {Voyages and Travels , 1766, pp. 
401 f).) 


aqua^inguior coloratur’ (Ep. ad Nepotianum, ed. Vallarsi, 

From this specification, it will be noted, wine is apparently 
excluded, and for this exclusion there is a certain amount of 
justification. Thus in. the priestly legislation affecting the 
Nazirites (Nu. 63^) vinegar of ydyin is distinguished from 
vinegar of sekdr, 2 which shows that by the early post-exilic period, 
in certain circles at all events, ydyin was no longer included in 
the category of sekdr or ‘ strong drink.’ We are not justified in 
inferring from this, however, that the two categories of wine 
and strong drink were at all periods mutually exclusive. Thus 
when the term sikaru is first met with on the soil of Palestine, 
it is used for ‘drink’ generally, and is repeatedly associated 
with food, oil, honey, etc. (see the Amarna letters, KR 5 , index 
■r.r.). One has but to recall the enormous number of jars of 
wine which Thothmes III. received from Syria at an earlier 
period to see that the sfkari or ‘drinks ’ of the Amarna letters 
must have included wine. In the Assyro-Babylonian contract- 
tablets sikaru denotes intoxicating beverages generally, and in 
particular wine made from dates (Del. Ass. s.v\ see 

further, § 25). Indeed it is extremely probable that in pre¬ 
historic times, while the Semitic races were still confined to 
their primitive home in Arabia, the principal, if not the sole, 
intoxicant was obtained from fermented date-juice. 3 To this 
first of all the name sekdr would be given. When at a later 
period the Semites spread northward and became acquainted 
with the vine and its fruit, it is only natural that the term 
should be extended to include the fermented juice of the grape, 
for which, however, the loanword ydyin was by and by adopted 
to distinguish grape wine from the older date wine or sekdr in 
the strict sense, as well as from the fermented juices of other 
fruits, such as pomegranates, quinces etc. (see § 26) included 
under sekdr in its wider application 

The distinction which has just been drawn between these 
varying applications of the term sekdr receives ample confirma¬ 
tion from a closer study of the OT data. Thus in the many 
poetical and semi - poetical (prophetical) passages where the 
word occurs in the parallelism alongside of ydyin (Pr. 20 1 316 
Is. 5 11 22 28 7 etc.) it is unlikely that sekdr is more than a 
synonym of ydyin, denoting. 4 strong,’ ‘heady’ wine or such 
like. Perhaps also 4 spiced wine ’ (for which see § 29), as stated 
in Suidas’ definition, S.V. criKepa. : aKtyacrroi' 1ro/na. xai Trap’ 
‘E/Spcuoi? ovtcu Aeyo/u.epoi' pidvapa , 00*05 <rvppiyr)<; i^vapaatv. 
The Targums and the Peshitta frequently render sekdr by 
‘old wine,’ whilst the Midrash lecords the tradition that it 
denoted wine in the natural state (’Ij) as distinguished from 
ydyin or wine diluted with water (jlTC); in both cases, 
however, we have probably nothing more than exegetieal 
guesswork. Of much greater importance for our argument is 
the fact that in the unique passage, Nu. 2S7, the material of 
the drink offering is expressly designated sekdr (AV ‘strong 
wine,’ RV ‘strong drink’). Now it is difficult to believe that in 
the historical period any liquor other than the juice of the grape 
was accepted for this purpose, 4 and still more difficult to admit 
that any other liquor than wine was intended in this passage of 
the Priests’ Code. In other legislative passages, such as Xu. 
63/, cited above, and Dt. 142 ^, sekdr must be distinguished 
(from ydyin) in the direction suggested by Jerome, as a general 
term for all fermented beverages other than ydyin and in 
particular—though of this we have no positive OT evidence— 
for date wine. A land whose produce of dates was beyond 
reckoning {Aristae Epist. , ed Wend land, 112) was certainly 
not ignorant of the methods of manufacturing wine from their 
juice, although the name date wine is first met with in the 
Talmudic period (see further, § 25). 

Last ofall, mention may lie madeofoneor two more com¬ 
prehensive terms. From the root rrnc*, * to drink ’ we have 
nflii’S. mist eh, as a general term for beverages, 
9. ome eS p ec j a ]] v w ine. Thus workmen, receiving 
terms wa S es a, id 'everything found,’ have an 
allowance of 'meat and drink (irttrc) and 
oil’ (Ezra 37; cp the parallel akali, Si kart, samni of 
Am. Tab. 209 12 f. and elsewhere; also Dan. 1 10 with 
vv. 5 8 16, where the misteh is said to consist of wine). 
From the associated root nptr, we have both Sikkf/v, 
(Hos. 25 [7], where bread, oil, and * drinks’ are parallel 
to the ‘ corn, oil, and wine ’ of v. 8 [10] ; Ps. IO29 [10], and 

1 With this definition of Sekdr may be compared ‘Omar’s 
definition of hamr as including wine from grapes, dates, honey, 
wheat, and barley ’ (Jacob, Altarab. Ecduincnleben , 97, quoting 
Buhari). 

2 The distinction here so clearly drawn between the two 
kinds of vinegar is fatal to our acceptance of the tradition, 
represented in Onkelos and approved by Rashi (Comm, in loc.) y 
that the sekdr is old loine. 

3 For the importance of the palm among the early Semites 

see Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, cp also Palm, 

§ 1. 

4 Date juice was of course accepted in the earliest times ; in 
Bahylonia indeed in all periods libations of date wine (niki sa 
sikari) were common (see Ritual, § 2). 
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figuratively Pr. 38 ) and npcto, maskeh . Mafkeh is used 
comprehensively, as in Lev. 11 34, for ‘every drink that 
may be drunk,’ and in the later plural form (ppc'c) it 
becomes, in the Mishna, the general term for all sorts 
of beverages—water, wine, milk, etc. (see Tirhm. 11 2). 
Hence npiyct Vdno is Delitzsch’s rendering of the Gk. 
ftpuxns kclI (Col. 2 16), whilst their respective 

plurals represent the /Spuyxara ical Trofiara of Heb. 9 10. 

The economic use of grapes in ancient, as in modern 
times, was fourfold. The grapes might be eaten in 
their natural state (c*nN Xu. 6 3, AV 
10. Uoe of , mo j st » ^ or t h C y might be exposed to the 
grapes. sun anc j usec j as ra j s { ns (Krcit, § 4), or 
finally they might be trodden in the press and the juice 
converted either into grape-syrup or dibs (lloNEY, § 1 
(3)) or into wine. The last of these processes alone 
concerns us here. 

The ancient winepresses, traces of which are found in 
every part of Palestine, from Dan to Beersheba, have 
proved the most permanent memorials of 
w °" the Hebrew occupation, and show that the 
rou g } an( j 0 f promise was indeed a ' land of wine 
press. anf j vineyards’ (2 K. I832). Two adjoin¬ 
ing vineyards might have one press in common (DUmai 
67). The typical winepress consisted of two troughs 
of varying dimensions, at different levels, hewn out 
(y*n, Is. 53 RY) of the solid rock, the upper of the two 
having the larger superficial area, the lower the greater 
depth. 1 In the upper trough, which we shall call the 
press vat (ns, gath, in A V variously rendered press, wine¬ 
press [sometimes in one word, sometimes in two] and 
winefat) men and women trod (^ti) the grapes, the 
expressed juice flowing by a channel (tss', Mauser. I7) ! 
through the intervening rock into the lower trough or 
winevat (np\ ytkeb ; see Schick’s diagrams reproduced 
below). This distinction between the gath and the 
yikeb is not always observed by the OT writers, yikcb 
being occasionally used to denote the pressvat (Is. 16 10 
Job 24 11) whilst either may be used by metonymy for 
the whole winepress, as may be seen from the names of 
localities now with gath (Gath, Gath-hepher, etc.), now 
with yikeb, as Zeeb's winepress (Judg. 725) and the 
king’s winepresses (Zeeh. 14 10) in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. A third term, m ? s, pit rah , which may be 
rendered winetrough, is used as a synonym both of 
gath (Is. 683) and of yikeb (Hag. 2 16 reading as in AV 
nrisc—the RV rendering ‘vessels,’ following (f> and 
Yg., is not an improvement). By NT times yikeb as 
the name of the winevat had become almost, if not 
altogether, obsolete, its place being supplied by *yi2, bar 
(Mishna passim) —- gath , however, remaining for the 
pressvat. Occasionally, however, we find gath used in 
the Mishna for the winepress as a whole, with the two 
troughs or vats designated respectively the ‘upper’ 
vat (ru'y^rn n?) and the ‘lower’ vat (nrrinrin n-s, Ter inn. 

89 Mauser. 1 7 etc.). In the uniform rendering of 
gath is \r)v 6s (also Mt. 21 33 Rev. 14 19/ 19 15), which 
is also used to represent yikcb in some passages, whilst 
in others we find for yikeb the more exact inroXrjviou 
(Is. 16 10 Joel 3 [ 4 ] 13 Hag. 2 17 Zech. 14 10 ; also 
Mk.l 2 i). 

Whilst a press with two vats seems to have been in 
general use, several instances are known of an arrange- 
Th nient with three and even four. Thus the 
' r ® e ’ late Dr. Schick has given a description 
r °tig ( PEFQ , 1899, p. 41 / ), with plans here re¬ 

press. p roc j uce( j, of an elaborate press discovered 
by him at ’Ain Karim, to the SW. of Jerusalem. 
Here we have a trough a, about 7 ft. square, into which 

1 Of the modern Syrian winepresses it is said that * if the 
upper trough be 6 ft. long by 5 broad [and a foot and a halfdeep] 
the lower one will be about 4 ft. long by 2 ft. broad, but about 
3 ft. deep.’ G. M. Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs , 1898. 
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the grape-baskets were first emptied. This trough 
at once recalls the 7 rpoXifviov by which 0 renders the 
yiheb of Is. 62, and is probably the 'abit, trz£\ of the 
Mishna (Bab. Mis. [where it occurs alongside of the 
via&tdn , jejje, or trough for the olives ; see Oil, § 2] 
Tohdr. IO4 [the grape juice here trickles in drops from 
the 'abit into the gath ] Jcr. Moed Kdt. 2 81 a [grapes 
trodden ift the 'abit]). 

The prolenion , a, is connected by a channel in the rock with the 
larger trough, b, 10 ft. by 8 ft.. the floor of which is lower by 3 ft. 
than that of a. From />, again, two channels lead into two vats 
at a still lower level, connected with each other by a third 
channel; the smaller of the two vats, c, is about 3^ ft. square 
and 4 ft. deep, whereas d measures over 5 ft. square and is 
64 ft. deep. In the floor of the larger vat, a circular hollow has 
been sunk at one side, easily recognisable in the sectional plan, 
to allow the last drops of the must to be scooped out. This is 
evidently the ‘little \at’(pEf’n "IIZ) of the Mishna. A some¬ 
what similar arrangement of three vats, the floors of which w ere 
paved with a mosaic of ‘ rough white tesserae set in plaster ’ was 
unearthed, with several other presses, in 1889 at Tell-es-Safi 
( PEFQ 1900, p. 34 u ith plans, 32 f. ; see this volume passim 
for numerous vats laid bare by the explorers). 

In vineyards where the nature of the ground or other 
considerations did not permit of rock excavation, pits 



Fig. i. —Ancient wine-press. (From the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, QS , 1899.) 


were dug in the ground (Mk. 12 1 RV, ‘a pit for the 
winepress,’ Mt. 21 33), 1 which were then lined with 
masonry or cement and coated with pitch (see 'Aboddh 
Zdrdh, 611, where the name gath sel hires, D^n ns, or 
cement-vat, is given to this kind of press). An excellent 
specimen, probably of the thirteenth century B.C., was 
discovered by Bliss at Tell el-IIesy (A Mound of Many 
Cities , 69 f, with illustr.). The vats, of which there 
were three, were circular. The uppermost had a 

1 That the Arjvo? of this parable was not rock-hewn, as is 
generally assumed, is evident from the context of Mt. 25 18 where 
the same expression, Mug the ground,' yr\v (so BN) is 

used. 
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13. Wooden 


diameter of 63 ins., walls of mud, and a floor of 
cement sloping gently towards a cup-like hollow, the 
' little vat ’ described above. The second vat of the 
series had also a diameter of over 5 ft. and walls of 
brick with a floor of cement consisting of pebbles 
imbedded in lime, sloping rapidly towards the outlet 
into the lowermost of the vats, a small pit lined with 
rough stones and in the side of which was a stone spout. 

A third species of press was used from time im¬ 
memorial in Egypt, and is attested for Palestine, where 
it bore the name gath set'es , py n:, or 
' wooden press ('Abod. Zdr. l.c.). As re¬ 
press. presented by Wilkinson (op. cit. I385) this 
was simply a large wooden trough raised considerably 
above the ground and furnished with spouts through 
which the must flowed into the receiving-jars. In the 
particular specimen reproduced by Wilkinson ropes are 
seen hanging from a wooden roof, by means of which 
those treading the grapes supported themselves. A 
modern press of the same type is reproduced in Van 
Lennep, Bible Lands [1875] 1 *8. ^ is possible that the 

yPkeb of Is. 62 is to be understood not as a whole press, 
but as a rock-hewn vat (such as vat No. 4 at Tell-es- 
Safi, PEEQ, 1900, p. 33/.)t and the inroXrjviov of Mk. 
12 1 as a cemented pit, both intended to receive the 
juice expressed from a wooden press such as that now 
described. 1 

On the approach of the vintage season (iyjitpcu 
TpvyriTou, Ecclus. 2427, 6 Kacpos rCbv KapirCov, Mt. 21 34, 
rrimn nytr, Chag/gahS^), which corresponded 


14. Grape 
harvest. 


fairly with our September, whole families 
repaired to the vineyards for the more 
expeditious gathering of the fruit, sleeping in booths, 
and living largely on the ripening grapes. It was the 
most joyful time of all the Hebrew’s year (Is. 10 10). 
The ripe clusters (rn^btyx) were either nipped off (png, 
Pea, 74). or, more usually, cut off ("*?) with a curved 
knife (8;2, Joel 3 [ 4 ] 13, Ohdl. 18 1; dphravov, Rev. 14 19 ; 
EV ‘sickle’). Hence is derived the special name for 
the grape harvest, vs2, bdslr (cp the grape- 

gatherer, Jer. O9 499 ; rpvy&v, Ecclus. 30 25 [ 33 i 6 ]), 
although Tsp, hdsir, strictly the corn-harvest, is some¬ 
times applied to the vintage (Is. 16 9 17 n 18 5 Joel 3 [ 4 ] 
13, 4 put ye in the sickle for the harvest is ripe ’).- 

The grapes destined for the manufacture of wine 
were carried in baskets (Vd, Mishna passim , n8Q?D, Jer. 

__ _ 69 AV, see, however, RV ,n s- and art. 

15. Spreading- g ASKET j to t j ie p rcss w here they were 

P ‘ immediately trodden out, or, as is still 
a common practice in Syria and other wine-producing 
countries, spread out for some days 3 on the ngtib or 
spreading-place (cp Fruits, § 4, with footnote), where 
the grapes were laid either on the bare ground or on 
vine leaves ( To/i&r. 10 4/.). The mistah was generally, 
if not always, close to the press, so that the juice 
exuding from the grapes under their own pressure might 
trickle into the vat (ru s r |BJ, ib. 10 5). The object of 
this proceeding was to increase the amount of sugar 
and diminish the amount of water in the grapes (see 
Redding, A History ... of Modern IVines^ [1851], 
53), with a view to the production of a specially sweet 
wine, like the (t}\lcl<tt 6 p) of Mi!mi both 85. An 

ancient mistah or spreading-place with its adjoining vat 

1 Is it possible that purdh (Is. 63 2 ; see above) was the special 
designation for a press of this description? . 

a The unity of the prophet’s figure in this verse has hitherto 
been mai red by the commentators taking kdsir in its usual.sense 
of corn harvest, and consequently rendering inaggdl by * sickle.’ 
In reality the reference is to the grape harvest and (© rpvyrjTOi) 
the gatherer’s knife. This view of the passage preserves the 
unity of the figure and is confirmed by €5 and the author of 
Revelation ( 14 1 gf), and by the fact that the only other instance 
of in the sense of ‘ to be ripe,’ refers to the ripening of 

grapes (Gen. 40 10). 

3 At present from five to seven days, near Hebron even for 
sixteen days ZDPV 11 170. 


has, in the writer's opinion, recently been laid bare at 
Tell es-Sati (PEPQ, 1900, p. 31/ with plans). It consists 
of * a floor of rock, roughly rectangular, about 42 ft. long 
by 16 ft. 8 ins. broad. It has been smoothed level and 
sunk to a maximum depth of 5 ins. below the surround¬ 
ing rock outcrop.’ The many cups scattered over the 
floor (cp a similar series of cups at Tel 1 -el-Judeideh, ib. 
249, with illustrations) were evidently for receiving the 
juice expressed from the grapes by their own weight. 
This has always been considered to produce a quality 
of wine superior to that obtained by treading the grapes, 
and was termed irp6xo/xa\)y the Greeks, and protropum 
bv the Romans (Geopon. 616, Pliny HN 14 8s; cp 
Hesychius’ definition of yXevKos cited above, § 3). 

The many cup-like hollows in the floor of the mistiVi suggest 
a new explanation of the unique term (Ex. 2229 [28] lit. 

* thy tear ’ [>£"] EV 1 thy liquors,’ © anap\a<: \rp ov, so Pesh.). 
The hollows in question may very naturally have been termed 
the ‘ eyes ’ of the mistah (cp 4 the seven eyes upon one stone ’ in 
the difficult passage Zech. 39), when the liquid collected in them 
would as naturally have been called the ‘ tear.’ There are 
analogies in other languages for this application of the word 
‘ tear,’ as in the Arahic dam‘atu-l-ka rm i (Konig, Stilistik , etc., 
106) and the .Spanish tagrima, the name for wine made from 
grape-juice which has exuded without pressure (Redding, 
op. cit. 58). 

The treading of the grapes was accompanied by 
much merry shouting and singing on the part of the 
treaders (c'zm—in later Hebrew ^inn, women treaders 
rrn’nn, THriun. 34), a proceeding several times referred to 
in OT. The vintage-shout even received a special 
name, the iiedad (rrn, Is. 16 10 Jer. 2030 1333)- A 
snatch of a vintage song is preserved in Is. 6a8 : 
‘Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it.’ The Greek 
translators, as is well known, read the titles of Pss. 8 81 
and 84 as nn:n S>‘, which they rendered vwkp tCop XrjpCop 
(Jerome, pro [or in] tore atari bus), evidently regarding 
the Psalms in question as vintage hymns, corresponding 
to the €7ri\r]VLOL of the Greeks, a view adopted in 

recent times by Baethgen (HK 16). 1 

The grapes having been trodden as thoroughly as 
possible with the feet—the juice thus expressed was 
n .... termed by the Romans mustum lixivum 
yua 1 les — a f urt h er flow was obtained by piling 
0 wine. t fl e husks and stalks in a hefip (rysn, ' Ab. 
Zdr. 48 etc.) in the middle of the press vat. Flat stones, 
or planks of wood, were laid upon the top of the tappiiah , 



Fig. 2. —Modern contrivance for pressing grapes in Palestine. 


and the whole was subjected to pressure bv means of a 
wooden press-beam (run Shabb. 1 9 ; To fidr. 108 ), 

one end of which was fixed into a socket in the wall of 
the pressvat, as shown in Schick’s diagram reproduced 
above, whilst the other end was weighted with stones (see 
the illustr., fig. 2, of the same procedure at the present 
day, Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs , 45). The 

l Specimens of modern vintage songs in Arabic are given by 
D.ilman in his Patestinischer Diwan (1901) 28,^. 
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17. Fermen¬ 
tation. 


wine obtained from this second pressing, which pro¬ 
duced the mustum tortivum of the Romans, was of 
course much inferior to that obtained from the mustum 
lixivum. Still lower in the scale must be placed the 
beverage termed ten, timed (so pointed by Dalman, 
Aram.-Neuhebr. Worterb ., s.v. , who derives the word 
from the Latin temetum ), which was prepared by 
pouring water upon the skins and stalks after they had 
been pressed (Mauser. 64 6), or upon the lees of 
generous wine (Shabb. 2O2) and allowing the whole to 
ferment (psnn, Mads. Sh. 1 3), precisely as in the 
manufacture of the lora of the Romans. Timed was 
also prepared from grapes that had become atrophied 
on the vine ('Orld 18 ). Some such wine of poor quality 
may be intended in some cases by the peb, homes , of 
the OT (AV ' vinegar’), which like lora was the vinum 
operarium or workmen’s wine (Ruth 2 m). 

Proceeding now to the preparation of the ordinary 
varieties of wine, we are met by the somewhat remark¬ 
able fact that of the two hundred or 
more biblical references to wine, only 
two or three refer specially to any of the 
many processes in its fermentation and maturing. We 
are accordingly dependent on the more numerous and 
more explicit statements to be found in the Mishna, 
which apply strictly to the procedure of the second 
century A. D. But the methods then in use are of so 
primitive a character that they may safely be used to 
illustrate the procedure of a much earlier period. In 
the case of small vineyards, it was perhaps possible to 
allow the must to ferment in the winevat, fermentation, 
in the warm climate of Palestine in September, com¬ 
mencing a few hours after the expression of the juice. 
Thus in A both 426 the man that learns from a young 
and immature teacher is compared to one ' that eats 
unripe grapes and drinks wine from his vat’ (lFiap j ”). 1 
After the first and most active stage of the fermentation, 
technically know n as the 4 tumultuous' fermentation 
(Redding, op. cit. 62), was completed in the vat, the 
new wine was drawn off (r^n, Hagg. 2 16, in the Mishna, 
rjkj) and transferred to skins (Job 32 19 Mt. 9 17 and |'s, 
see Bottle, § 1) or jars for the so-called 4 after- 
fermentation. ’ It is impossible that the must could 
ever have been put into skins to undergo the whole 
process of fermentation, as is usually stated, the action 
of the gas given off in the earlier stages of the process 
being much too violent for any skins to withstand. 
Where a large quantity of grapes had to be trodden, it 
was necessary to relieve the winevat by transferring the 
must immediately to earthenware jars, of which the Jews 
possessed a large variety (see Krengel, Das Hausgerat in 
der Misnah, pp. 48 ff .). The most frequently mentioned 
is the ivan. hdbith , corresponding to the Roman dolium, 
a large full-bellied jar with a wide mouth, of the type 
represented under Pottery, Fig. 3, No. 1, intermediate 
in size between the smaller 13, had (naSos) and the 
larger cb’S. pitas (7 ridos). The jars, which had previously 
been lined with pitch, were placed beneath the spout of 
the vat if it had one (see the Tell el-Hesy vat above 
described), or were filled—but not to the brim (dfindh. 
86)—-by means of the mahas (pno, Tohbr. IO7) or dipper, 
a bowl-shaped vessel like those used in Egypt for the 
same purpose (illus. Wilkinson, op. cif.l 387 ; cp Pot¬ 
tery, Fig. 2, No. 6). Schick’s diagram above shows 
at e a special cavity in which the jar was placed to be 
filled. The jars were then set aside 2 for the contents to 
ferment. The active fermentation of the Roman wines 
lasted about nine days, according to Pliny, whilst the 


1 Here, and elsewhere in the Mishna, however ,ydyin may be 
used instead of the now obsolete tiros to denote the unfermented 
must, in which case the aphorism throws an interesting sidelight 
on the Jewish appreciation of unfermented wine ! 

2 From Abodiih Zdrdh 4 10 we learn that the jars were left 
open ; see nst3 in Strack’s glossary to this tractate. 
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modern red wine of Syria is said to complete its first 
fermentation in from four to seven days, and to become 
drinkable after the lapse of from two to four months 
(ZDPV 11 171 ; see below, § 21). 

The scum which was thrown up during the process 
of fermentation was removed from time to time, the 
technical term for which was rsp 
(Madser. 1 7 4 1 etc.). The later Jewish 
legislation decreed that the new wine 
was not admissible for the drink offering until it 
had stood for at least forty days in the fermenting-jars 
(' fiduy. 61 ; Bab. Bath. 97 a ; Targ. Jerus. 1 [Pseudo- 
Jonathan] on Nu. 287, where after rendering fekar by 
4 old wine' it adds: 'if old wine cannot be had, let 
wine forty days old be poured out before the Lord’). 
On the expiry of this period, then, the wine was 
assumed to have sufficiently settled to allow of its being 
racked off into smaller jars (13, }:V, jpjp, for all 
which see Krengel, op. cit.) corresponding to the Roman 
amphora, and into wine-skins (irj). The skins were 
preferred to the jars where the question of transport 
was concerned (Josh. 94 1 S. I24 Judith IO5 etc.). In 
order to purify the new wine from the lees (c'T3C ; ) or 
deposit of husks, stalks, etc., that had settled at the 
bottom of the fermenting jars, it was poured through a 
strainer (p* riTscto. AV/. 253 and often), which might 
be of metal, as in the passage cited (see Becker’s 
Gallus , Eng. ed. 490, for illust. of a fine metal colum 
vinarium), or of earthenware (AV/. 38 ), or more fre¬ 
quently a plain linen cloth (ihd, Shabb. 202 = aovddpLov), 
the Roman saccus vinarius. To strain wine was 
termed pp? (Is. 256 4 wines 011 the lees well strained’) 
and J3D (Mishna, passim), in NT divXifa (Mt. 2324 also 
<5 of Am. 66 rbv biv\ia fitvov olvov, which suits the 
parallelism better than the MT). 1 A striking figure 
employed by Jeremiah to denote the even tenor of 
Moabite history informs us that it was the custom to 
4 fine ’ the new wine by pouring it at intervals from one 
jar to another. * Moab has been at case from his 
youth, and has settled on his lees [cp the similar figure 
Zcph. 1 12] and has not been emptied (pyin kV) from 
vessel to vessel, neither has he gone into captivity : 
therefore his taste remains in him, and his scent [the 
modern ‘ 4 bouquet ”] is not changed. Therefore behold 
the days come, says Yahwe, when I will send 
tiltcrs [c'Ka, from hns, to tilt over a vessel in order to 
pour out its contents ; see RY m £] and they shall tilt 
him, and the}’ shall empty his vessels and break his jars ’ 
(Jer. 48 11 /.). Care had to be taken, on the other hand, 
lest this frequent ’ tilting ’ should set up acetous fer¬ 
mentation and turn wine into vinegar. The frequent 
‘ i j > references to this danger in the Mishna 
19. NO 0 s how that the Jewish wines were not 
Wines. calculated to keep for a long period. 
Indeed wine was already 4 old ’ when a year had passed 
from the time when it had left the winepress. 4 Old 
wine’ (pj*'; cp the similar use of 7 ra\cu 6 s absolutely in 
Lk. 539) we read in the Mishna (Bab. Bath. 63) 4 is wine 
of the previous year’— i . e. , of the vintage last but one 
— ’ very old wine (fire) is wine that is three years old,’ 
i.e., according to Jewish reckoning, of the vintage last 
but two, in other words from two to three years old. 

4 New wine,’ accordingly, would apply only to wine of 
the immediately preceding vintage. Probably the 
ordinary custom is reflected in the statement in the 
book of Jubilees ( 7 1/) that Noah prepared the wine of 
his vineyard in the seventh month, and kept it in ajar 
until he offered it on the following new year’s day ; 
that is to say wine which had begun to ferment, say, on 
the first of October was considered ready for use about 
the middle of the following March. 

1 Ignatius is fond of the metaphor from straining or filtering ; 
see ad Row., salutation, 4 filtered (djroSivMo-ulvois) from every 
stain 4 ; ad Philad. 3. 
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Wdicn the wine had been sufficiently refined and 
clarified, the mouth of the amphora, which had 
previously been lined (r?2i) with pitch, 
6 was closed with a lid (^23), probably in 
the shape of a hollow cone (Krengel, op. cit. 50, illustr. 
ap. Wilkinson, op. cit. I387), or, if the jar had a 
narrow neck, it was corked (rp:) with a stopper (nflup ; 
Mishna oft.). Both lids and stoppers were carefully 
luted with gypsum or clay, pitch, wax, etc. (see the list 
in Kel. IO2). 1 Wineskins were fastened with a knotted 
cord (Shabb. 15 2; cp aarbs dedefxlpos, Job 329 <£>)• 
The jars were now ready to be stored in the wine-cellars 
(p'n n’nsx, 1 Ch. 27 27, Vg. celUs vinaries , by which 
Jerome also renders the n'2 of Cant. 24 [AV 
‘banqueting house']). Wine shops (nun, Bab. Mis. 
4 11, 'Ab. Zdr. 54) were common in Jerusalem in XT 
times. Those of Arabia — often kept by Jews, whence 
the name hdnitt —frequently had displayed a sign or 
‘bush,' with which some commentators have identified 
the obscure ‘ banner ’ of the ‘ house of wine ’ in the 
passage of Canticles just cited (cp Ensigns, § r b). 

The process of wine-making as above described on the basis 
of the data of the Mishna may be illustrated by two brief 
accounts of the modern process in Eastern 
21 . Modern, lands. Writing in 1824 Henderson in his 

process. History of Ancient and Modern I Tines thus 
describes the method adopted in Persia (264) : 

1 When the grapes are gathered, they are brought to the cellar, 
and introduced into a vat or cistern, formed of masonry, and 
lined with plaster, about 8 ft. in length and breadth, and 4 in 
depth, where they are trodden, and the juice which flows from 
them is collected in a trough at the bottom, from which it is 
immediately removed into large earthen jars, to undergo the 
requisite fermentation. . . . When the fermentation has fairly 
commenced, the murk is stirred by one of the workmen with his 
arms bare ; and this operation is repealed for eighteen or twenty 
successive days. The wine is then strained, through coarse 
sieves, into clean vessels, which are tilled to the brim, and 
covered with light matting. In these it is allowed to remain 
for thirty or forty days, and when the secondary fermentation 
is thought to he completed, it is racked into smaller jars or 
bottles in which it can be conveniently transported/ The 
following extract applies to the present day. ‘ In Damascus 
the Christians use principally red grapes in the manufacture of 
wine. After the grapes have been trodden, the must is trans¬ 
ferred with the husks to large earthenware jars, the mouths of 
which are closed with pieces of linen. Fourteen days after¬ 
wards when the fermentation is completed the wine is poured 
into smaller jars, stirred daily for two months with a rod to 
prevent acetous fermentation and then strained through a thick 
linen cloth. The wine is now drinkable. It is preserved in 
jars which are stoppered and sent to the cellar' (Anderlind in 
ZDPV II171 [1888]). 

In what has been said hitherto of the Jewish methods 
of manufacture, the ordinary quality of wine has been 

^ . exclusively in view. We have also seen 

22 . Boiled . , - 1 . , 

. , (§15) that it was usual to expose some 

W1Iie * part, at least, of the vintage, to the sun 
before pressing in order to increase the sweetness and 
strength of the wine ; but with this exception the mode 
of manufacture was as above described. Another 
procedure which aims at improving a must that is poor 
in $ugar is still in vogue in Syria and elsewhere. 2 The 
must is boiled in a caldron for a short time, until it is 
reduced four or five per cent in volume (see the direc¬ 
tions from the geoponic collection ap. Henderson, op. 
cit. 41), after which the liquor is set aside to cool and 
in due time to ferment. This is apparently the ‘ boiled 
wine’ (>is : pp p\ Terum. 26 ; Minah. 85) which the 
context shows to have been inferior to wine made and 
matured in the ordinary way from the best quality of 
must. The authorities, however, differed in their 
attitude to ‘ boiled wine.' ‘ It is not permissible to boil 
the must (p*) of the heave offering, because its bulk is 
thus diminished. But Rabbi Yehuda allows it, because 
it is thereby improved’ ( Tin! moth 11 1). The process 

1 There is a decided flavour of modernity about the precau¬ 
tions against ‘broaching the admiralj or tampering with the 
wine-jars in transitu , as detailed in *Abodiih Z draft 6 3 f 

2 * In some parts, e.g. Portugal, must which is too watery is 
concentrated by evaporation in a caldron;’ Thudicum, A 
Treatise on Wines, 50 (1894); cp Wilson, The Wines of the 
Bibte , 11 off. 


now described must not be confused with the much 
more elaborate process of the manufacture of grape- 
syrup, full details of which have been given under 
Honey, § 1 (3) (cp also Pannag). 

The ‘doctoring’ of wines, as it is now called, was 
not unknown to the Jews, since we read of the lees of 
23. Doctored -^ore generous wine being added to a 
w ^ ne wine of inferior quality to increase its 
strength (see Bab. Mis An, where also is 
mentioned the familiar expedient of combining a strong, 
harsh [niy^] wine with one of a milder [7ft] quality). 
The method of hastening the maturing of wines by 
fumigation (Henderson, op. cit. 54 Jf., Wilson, op. cit. 
96 ff., Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Ant.W, 2967 b) 
was also practised ; but such ‘smoked wine’ (jtryc p\ 
Minah. 85) was, like the ‘boiled wine,’ admitted with 
a grudge as the material of the drink offering (Minah. 
l.c.). The poet’s comparison of himself to ‘a bottle 
in the smoke ’ (Ps. 119 83) is generally supposed to refer 
to the fumigation of the wine-skin (so RV ,n £-) ; but the 
terms are not sufficiently precise for this special applica¬ 
tion, and the reference is more probably to any skin- 
bottle exposed to the smoke of the hearth. 

Of the wines most esteemed in OT times, only two 
are known to us by name, viz., the wine of Lebanon 

94 Vs ( H ° S - 147 t 8 J’ hut See Xowack * who sus - 
' , , pects an error in the text [see further 

oranas. Cyi/ Bjb . and cp Lkkanon> ^ 8 j> atu] 

the wine of Hklbon (Ezek. 27 18), a locality about three 
hours distant from Damascus, to the X\V. Its wine 
was greatly prized by the Assyrians and is frequently 
mentioned in the cuneiform literature (with nine other 
varieties in the list R 419-13, Del. Ass. HWB , s.v. 
‘karanu’). The Persian kings are said by Strabo 
(lf>735) to have drunk only wine from Helbon, and 
even at the present day it is held in repute. In the 
Mishna treatise Mindhoth (85) five obscure localities 
are mentioned by name as supplying the wine most 
esteemed in the Temple service (see for discussion of 
these Neubauer, Giogr. du Talmud, 84 f). 

In discussing the signification of the term sekdr 
(§ 8), we found that both etymology and history 

25 Date-wine P ointe<1 to its bein S originally a 
e * comprehensive term for intoxicating 
beverages of all sorts, including wine, but that, with 
the popularisation at an early period of the word ydyin 
as the exclusive designation for the fermented juice of 
the grape, the two terms came to be regarded as mutu¬ 
ally exclusive. It was further pointed out that of all 
the intoxicating liquors, other than wine, likely to be 
known to the early Hebrews as a branch of the Semitic 
family, date-wine was historically the oldest. It is not 
till the Talmudic period, however, that we meet with 
its Hebrew name, c"isn |*\ ‘ wine of dates ’ or ‘ date- 
wine.’ This beverage is said by Herodotus ( 1 194) to 
have been the principal article of Assyrian commerce 
and is mentioned times without number in the cuneiform 
contract-tablets (Del. Ass. //IF/>\ s.7 1 . ‘sikaru’). Ihe 
greater part of the wine of Arabia Felix in Strabo's 
time was made from the palm (425 ; see, further, Low, 
Aram. Bfanzcnnamen , for the Arabic sakr). The 
dates were first steeped in water—a modius, or peck, 
of ripe dates to three congii (about 17 pints) of water is 
Pliny’s recipe (/AV 14 19)—then submitted to the press, 
after which the juice was allowed to ferment. The 
wine which Pliny mentions as being made ‘ from the 
pods of the Syrian carob ’ (see Husks, Fruit, § 14) 
was no doubt prepared in a similar manner. 


Repeatedly in the later Jewish literature reference is 
made to a species of cider known as tappuah-wine 

. (c'rnm r\ Tirfun. 11 2; A id. 69, 
26. Apple-wine, , 

pomegranate- e,c )- In the uncertainty that attaches 
wine to lke identification of the tappuah 

(see Apple, and cp Fruit, § 12) we 
cannot be sure whether we have to do with true cider- 
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or apple-wine, or with the cydoneum or cydonites of the 
classical writers, which was made from the juice of the 
quince. In any case the beverage was intoxicating and 
therefore taboo to those who took a vow of abstinence 
from wine (see Xltdar. 69). From the kindred pome¬ 
granate was prepared the only fermented liquor other 
than wine mentioned by name in the OT (unless we are 
prepared to render ickdr by palm-wine)—viz., the ' asls 
rimmbnfm , o'Jisn D'DV (so read Cant. 82, AV ‘juice,’ 
KV ‘sweet wine of [pomegranates]).’ This beverage 
is described by Pliny as ' vinum e punicis quod rhoi'ten 
vocant ’ (//A’14 16 ), and is the poiryjs oIpos of Dios- 
eorides (034). Both these wines were prepared, like 
the Knglish cider, we may assume, by crushing the 
fruit, probably in the oil-mill, as described in detail 
under Oil, § 3, and allowing the juice to ferment. 

It is not surprising to find, in the later literature, 
reference also to various novel beverages cither imported 
. from abroad, or made at home in imita- 

27 . ioreign t j on t ^ e imported article. Thus in 

beverages. t j ie m j nute directions for the removal of 

every trace of leaven in the Mishna treatise on the 
passovers (/Vsdhun 3 i), four foreign liquors are pro¬ 
scribed on the implied ground that fermented grain in 
some form or other entered into their composition. 
These are : * Babylonian kuttah , Median Sekdr, 

Edomite (i.e., Roman) vinegar, and Egyptian beer’ 
(Dirn, £vOos). The kuttah is said to have had sour 
milk for its basis. The Median differed from the 
Palestinian sekdr, in not being pure fermented fruit- 
juice, but having an admixture of malt. The Roman 
vinegar was also suspected of containing a similar 
mixture. The last of the four is the beer for which 
Egypt had long been famed. Herodotus (277) is the 
first Greek writer to refer to the Egyptians’ fondness 
for ‘wine made from barley,' whilst Diodorus styles it 
£vdos, declaring that its bouquet was little inferior to 
that of wine (1 34). 'Phis preparation, of which the 
native name was hek, is said to be as old as the fourth 
dynasty (Birch, ap. Wilk. op. cit. I396) and to have 
been at all times the favourite beverage of the common 
people. It was made from barley, and flavoured by 
an infusion of various plants (for further details see the 
references, especially to modern investigations, in the 
list of authorities cited by Sehurer, 257, and for 

the bilza of modern Egypt, see J. Death, The Beer of 
the Bible , 1887). The Alexandrian translators found 
a reference to the manufacture of beer in Egypt in 
the already corrupt text of Is. 19 10^ (oi 7roioi'PT€S top 
tfdop ; see Weaving, § 5). 

It is still an open question whether the Hebrews 
under the monarchy drank their wine neat or, as was 

„ a. customary among the peoples of 

28 . With water. c]assica / alltiqllily , cli ,‘ Ue d with 

water (see Meals, § 12). From the quaint expression 
used by Isaiah to symbolise the degeneracy of his con¬ 
temporaries (I22, ‘thy silver has become dross, thy 
wine mixed with water’ [vjnD, lit. ‘circumcised’]), it 
has been inferred that in the eighth century, at least, 
the addition of water was not the usual practice. That 
this is the significance of the unique phrase ‘circum¬ 
cised’ — the accompanying bammayim in the original 
is probably a gloss—is proved by many analogies both 
in the Semitic and in the non-Semitic languages, of 
which Pliny's castrare vinum is the most familiar 1 (see 
Marti’s list of parallels in KHC , in loc.). In this con¬ 
nection it should be remembered that the ancient wines 
were not, like the modern, ‘doctored ’ or ‘rectified’ by 
the addition of a strong spirit, and the wines of 
Palestine, in, particular, may be assumed on the w hole 
not to have exceeded the strength of an ordinary claret. 
It may be taken as a result of Hellenic influence that it 

1 [Or we may read which in MH means the dark turbid 

liquor pressed out from grapes. So Barth, NSldeke, Cheyne 
(SPOT, ‘ Isaiah/ Heb., m).] 
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| is in the late post-exilic period that we first meet with 
a clear reference to the diluting of wine with water. 
Thus the author of 2 Macc. remarks that ' it is hurtful 
to drink wine or water alone’ whilst 'wine mingled 
w ith water (olt'os i'dan avPKepaadeis) is pleasant ' (15 39 ; 
cp (5 rendering of Bel, 33). In NT times it may be 
taken that the Greek custom had become firmly 
established, since the diluting of wine is assumed to be 
the usual custom in the Mishna (Btrdkh. 7582; 'Abod. 
Zdr. 5 s, and oft.). Wine thus diluted was termed 
| me j”; undiluted or ‘neat’ wine, *n }*’ (lit. 4 living 
wine’). In Xiddd 2 7 mdzug wine is defined as con¬ 
sisting of 4 two parts of water and one part of the wine 
of Sharon.’ In the Gtfmara and in the Midrash, how¬ 
ever, Sharon wine is said to have been weaker than the 
ordinary sorts, which were usually mixed in the pro¬ 
portion of three parts of water to one of wine (see also 
the commentaries on Shabb. 8i). These are the pro¬ 
portions recommended by Hesiod for peasants in the 
dog-days (II ’orks and Days, 596). 1 A refinement of 
this custom consisted in mixing the wine with snow 
( Xegd. I2), a practice which some have found referred 
to in Pr. 25 13 (see Toy in loc. with reff. there). It is 
further attested that it was a common custom to mix 
wine with hot water, so perhaps always at the Passover 
supper (see Ptlsdh. 713, where the hot-water apparatus 
[erro] is specially named). Even the must in the vat was 
drunk mixed with water, either cold (\:rs) or hot (panni 
Maaser. 44). The Arabs also, in the period before 
j Mohammed, mixed their wine with cold water (half and 
; half) or with hot (Jacob , Altarab. Beduinenleben, 102). 

A study of the OT passages in which reference is 
I made, either explicitly or by implication, to the ‘ mix¬ 
ing ’ or ‘ mingling' of wine shows 


29. With spices. 


that the mixing in question was not 


with water but with various aromatic herbs and spices, 
for the purpose of heightening the flavour and increasing 
the strength of the wine. Thus the ‘men of might' 
denounced by Isaiah (022) did not, we may be sure, 
dilute their strong drink with water, but mingled it 
with appropriate spices. Indeed, we have seen some 
ground for supposing that sekdr itself may have beer, 
sometimes used to denote w’ine when treated in this way 
(see § 8, and especially the definition of Suidas there 
quoted). This * spiced wine ’ is plainly specified by the 
name npn p; of Cant. 82 and by the p_* of Baba 
Bathrd 63 (cp the special term p’rrnx c:: 3 , to ‘spice’ 
the wine, Maaser. Sh. 2 i). Maspero thus describes 
the Assyrian practice : 4 The wines, even the most 
delicate, are not drunk in their natural state ; they are 
mixed with aromatics and various drugs, which give 
them a delicious flavour and add tenfold to their 
strength. This operation is performed in the hall, 
under the eyes of the revellers. An eunuch standing 
before a table pounds in a stone mortar the intoxicating 
substances, which he moistens from time to time with 
some essence. His comrades have poured the contents 
of the amphora? into immense bowls of chased silver 
[cp Pr. 92 , (£> inipaaev els Kparr/pa tov oIpop ] which 
reach to their chests. As soon as the perfumed paste 
is ready they put some of it into each bowl and care¬ 
fully dissolve it. The cupl^earers bring the cups, draw’ 
out the wine, and serve the guests’ (Ancient Egypt 
and Assyria, 370 Jf., with illustrs.). This class of 
beverages is styled aroviatites by Pliny, w ho enumerates 
the various aromatics used in their composition— 
myrrh, cassia, calamus, etc. (//A r 14 i 9 ). The same 
authority has much to say of the fondness of the 
Romans for the special beverage known as myrrhina 
or myrrh-wine (HX 14 15; cp Smith, Diet. ,3 \ s.v. 
‘Vinum,’ 2967^), the olpos £<rfxvpi<Tfxtros of Mk. 1523 
(AV 4 wine mingled with myrrh'—see Cross, § 5, 

1 For other proportions recommended by various classical 
writers see Iwan Muller, Handb. d. klass. Altertumswiss. 
4 443 
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and cp || Mt. 27 34), and the p*]£;\N of later Jewish 
literature (Shir Rabba 414). 

Here also may be classed another popular beverage 
of the first centuries of our era in Palestine, the foreign 

Trr-x-u r. origin of which is betrayed bv its 

30. With honey. & ; 


name (variously pointed = 


otVd/xeXt, Ep. Ignat, ad Trail. 62), the favourite inulsum 
of tiie Romans. As the name also indicates, we have 
here a mixture of wine and honey ( Tifrum . IX 1), in the 
proportion of * four by measure of wine to one of 
honey,' to which pepper was added as flavouring ('Ab. 
ZJr. 30 a). 

It is a remarkable fact that the plain and literal 
references in the Bible to wine and strong drink are 

__ ... , . exceeded in number by the illustra- 

Ol. Metaphors, tions anc] figures borrowed from 

their preparation and use. Only a few typical cases 
can be here adduced. Passing by the familiar designa¬ 
tion of Israel as a vine and as the vineyard of Yah we, 
we have in the treading of the winepress a frequent and 
expressive figure of the divine judgments (Is. (13 2/. 
Joel 3 [4] 13 Lam. 1 15 Rev. 14 19/.). The action of the 
must under fermentation suggests to a Hebrew poet 
a novel metaphor to express agony of soul occasioned 
by the calamities of his country (Lam. 12 o2h). The 
folly of attempting to force the ' new wine ’ of the gospel 
into the ‘old wine-skins’ (Mt. 9 17 and ;s), the worn- 
out forms and formulas of Judaism, is illustrated by the 
familiar figure discussed above (§ 17). We have also 
seen how the treatment of the wine while maturing in 
the wine-jars supplied Jeremiah with an image for the 
easy-going Moab, who had not been ‘emptied from 
vessel to vessel’ ( 48 n/), but had settled contentedly 
' on his lees,’ like the callous insouciant contemporaries 
of Zephaniah (I12). By the superiority of old wine to 
new (cp Lk. 039) ben Sira illustrates his preference for 
an old and tried friend over one whose friendship has 
still to mature (7ra\aiod/u.cu ; Ecclus. 9 15 [(5 10]). 

Perhaps the boldest metaphor is that in which the in¬ 
toxicating properties of wine, as contained in Yahwe’s 
‘ cup of reeling,’ is employed by prophet and poet (Is. 
f>l 17 ff. Jer. 2015 / Ezek. 2833 Hab. 2 i 6 Pss. 60 5 758 ) 
as ‘a frequent symbol for confusion, bewilderment, and 
distress. . . . Drunkenness may typify spiritual blind¬ 
ness or perplexity (Is. 19 14 Jer. 239 ). It also supplies 
the figure for sailors of a ship in a storm at sea, who 
reel about the deck in bewildered witlessness (Ps. 
IO727); and finally it is combined with the image of 
the wind-tossed booth to illustrate the convulsions of 
the earth upon the Judgment-day' (Is. 2X20). 2 

This symbolism may be said to reach its highest point 
iu the institution of the Eucharist. 

With regard to the attitude of OT and NT to the 
general question of the use of fermented beverages, it is 
T , worthy of note that while tiros in the OT 
h + S som etimes denotes the unfermented must, 

, . 1 there is no trace in Hebrew literature, from 

drinks 

* the earliest period to the close of the 
Mishna, of any method of preserving it in the un- 
fermented state. Indeed it has been maintained that 
‘ with the total absence of antiseptic precautions 
characteristic of Orientals, it would have been impossible 
to do so'(Prof. Macalister in Hastings’ DB 234^, in 
this agreeing with many modern authorities). Through¬ 
out the OT the use of wine as a daily beverage (see 
Meals, § 12) appears as an all but universal custom 
(for the exceptions see Nazirite, and Rechabite; 8 
priests also, while on duty, had to abstain from wine 


1 This name, however, may have supplanted an earlier native 
designation, since honied wine was known to the Assyrians from 
an early period, see Del. Ass. HWB, s.w. ‘daspu’ and ‘dus§upu.' 

2 Quoted from a most suggestive paper, entitled ‘ A Tentative 
Catalogue of Biblical Metaphors ’ by Claude G. Montefiore in 
JQR 3 662. 

3 Schiirer (GJVfi), 2 569) combats the generally received view 
that the Essenes also were abstainers. 
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and strong drink: Lev. IO9 ; cp Ezek. 41 21 h 1 Even 
its use to the extent of exhilaration is implicitly approved 
(Gen. 4334 Judg. 9 13 Ps. 104 15 Pr. 317), whilst the 
value of alcohol as a stimulant in sickness and distress 
is explicitly recognised (Pr. 316; cp 1 Tim. 623). The 
views of the biblical writers on this subject, in short, 
may fairly be summed up in the words of Jesus ben 
Sira (about 180 B.c. ): ‘Wine drunk in measure and 
to satisfy is joy of heart and gladness of soul ’ (Ecclus. 
31 28 RV ; cp v. 27, and for the converse vv. 29/), or 
in those of a somewhat later, or it may be contemporary, 
Jewish writer, the Pseudo - Aristeas : 7t\t)v iv 7rd"crt 
/jL€TpioTT]s KaXbv (in all things [according to the context : 
eating, drinking, and pleasures] moderation is good ; 
ed. Wendland, 223). Whilst this is so, the opposition 
of biblical writers to immoderate indulgence in wine 
and strong drink is too explicit and too well known to 
require further elaboration here. 2 The problems raised 
by the very different conditions of the modern world 
were of course undreamt of bv the biblical writers. 

A. R. s. K. 

WINNOWING (iTM ; Ruth 3? Is. 30 24 ). See Agri¬ 
culture, § 9. 

WISDOM LITERATURE 


Definition (§ 1). Ethics (§ 9/). 

Early philosophy (§ 2/). World-questions (§§ ix-13). 

The Sages (§ 4). Decline (§ 14). 

Their teaching (§§ 5-8). Bibliography (§ 15). 

‘ Wisdom Literature ’ is the usual designation of those 
old-Hebrew writings which deal, not with the Israelitish 
... national law and life, but with universal 
e m ion. niora j anc ] religious principles of all 
human life. It is thus sharply distinguished from the 
Prophetical Literature [</.?-.] (whosecentral theme 
is the obligation to serve Yah we alone and no other 
god), from the Law Literature [y.u.] (which is 
mainly concerned with ritual), and from the Liturgical 
Literature [see Psalms, etc.] (which is the expression 
of religious emotion). As its lower limit we may take 
the beginning of the Christian era — after this the 
Jewish thought occupies itself with other things; it may 
be considered to include all reflective writings before 
Philo, who forms a new category. Inasmuch as it 
seeks to discover what is permanent and universal in 
life (which is the aim of philosophy) it may be de¬ 
scribed as the pre-Philonic Hebrew' philosophy. The 
books and psalms in which it is contained, arranged in 
what is taken in this article to be the general chrono¬ 
logical order, are : Job, certain Psalms (such as 8 19 29 


37 49 73 90 92 103 104 107 139 147 148 ), Proverbs, 
Ben-Sira (Ecclesiasticus), Ecclesiastes, Wisdom of 
Solomon, to which may be added the earliest savings 
of the heads of schools (reported in Pirkc AbothY for 
details the reader is referred to the articles on the 
several books. 

The Israelites, like all other peoples, must have re¬ 
flected more or less, from the moment when they 
„ . _ . , attained a settled civilisation, on 

2 . Early Jewish gel , L , nll questioils of lifc . J he lowest 
philosophy ; form suc j 1 reflection appears in 
origin. popular proverbs and fables, which 
express, usually in a one-sided and superficial way, the 
result of the ordinary common-sense experience and 
observation ; such are Jotham’s fable (Judg. 98 -is), and 
the proverbs cited in 1 S. IO12 2 S. 58 20 i 8 Jer. 31 29 
( — Ezek. I82). Nathan’s apologue (2 S. 12 i- 4 ) and the 
allegories in Is. 5 1 / Ezek. 10 17 23 are of a higher 


1 It has often been remarked that Ezekiel in his ideal sketch 
of the restored temple worship makes no provision for the use of 
wine, which had from time immemorial a recognised place in 
the ritual. [On the daily libation of wine at the morning and 
evening sacrifice, see Sacrifice, § 35, and cp Ecclus. 50 15/] 

2 We may nole in particular the deutero-canonical writers 
(e.g, 1 Esd. 3 4 _/, and the frequent denunciation, of excess in 
Ecclesiasticus): also Philo’s treatises ‘ on the planting of Noah * 
and ‘ Drnnkenness.' In the latter occurs the fine saying (sect. 
32) regarding aKparov na l irav d(f)po<rvvT)s (jjapfiaxov. 
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literary and moral character ; but they are moral and 
religious discourses (such as form the staple of the 
prophetic books) directed against particular cases of sin 
rather than reflections on life. 1 

In the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Historical 
Hooks there is frequent mention of * wisdom ’ (ncrn, 
hdkmdh ) and 'wise men’ (c'CDU, Mkdmim). In all 
these cases the connection shows that what is meant by 
‘wisdom ’ is either the skill of the magician (Ex. Mi), 
or of the artisan (Ex. 283 35 10 25 2 Ch. 26 [7] Is. 40 20), 
or the sagacity of the man of affairs (Gen. 41 33 Dt. 1 13 
2 S. 133 14 2 Is. 33), or, with larger scope, the broad 
and high-minded intelligence of him who is in sympathy 
with the divine law of right (Dt. 46 Is. 11 2). In the 
passage Is. 11 2 the term seems to approach very near 
the meaning it has in Job and Proverbs, and this it 
might well do if, as is probable, this passage is later 
than the sixth century B.c.; blit here also the context 
shows that the wisdom of the king is manifested in his 
equitable administration of affairs, not in his reflection 
on life. * Wise men ’ are spoken of as a class by some 
of the earlier prophets (Is. 29 14 Jer. 88/. 9 n [12] 22 [23] 
18 18, cp Ezek. 726) ; 2 but their wisdom lies in practical 
acquaintance with the affairs of the state and of life. A 
fundamental difference between them and the sages of 
Proverbs appears in the fact that the prophets are 
hostile to them ; they were probably men of experience 
and practical sagacity whose views of public policy were 
opposed to those of the prophets, and in this regard they 
belong in the same category with the ‘false prophets’ 
(see jer. 811). The opposition to the great prophets 
came from various sources — among others, it would 
seem, from men who rejected the prophets claim of a 
divine revelation (Jer. 89), and interpreted the existing 
tdrd/i in their own way (Jer. 88). These may have been 
patriotic, conscientious, and able men in spite of the 
denunciations hurled at them by Isaiah and Jeremiah ; 
but their wisdom concerned itself not with universal 
human life, but with the political, legal, and moral 
questions of Israelitish policy. Solomon’s wisdom, in 
the only example of it given in OT (1 K. 3 16-28), is 
administrative; later Jewish legend (see Wiinsche, op. 
cit.) represents it as* skill in giving and answering 
riddles. Of the proverbs and songs and sayings about 
plants and animals ascribed to him in 1 K. 09-14 
(429-34), nothing has survived. His reputation for 
wisdom rests, no doubt, on some real fact ; he was, 
very likely, a man of sagacity, and may have been the 
author of some shrewd observations on men and things ; 
afterwards it may have become the custom to ascribe to 
him all anonymous songs and apophthegms, summed 
up by the editor of Kings in large round numbers. In 
a later age, when his fame was established, his name 
was assumed in certain books (Ps. 72 Pr. Cant. Eccl. 
W. Sol., Pss. of Sol.) in accordance with a recognised 
literary habit of the times. 

Outside of Israel the centres of wisdom mentioned in 
OT are Egypt, Edom or the East, Babylon, and perhaps 
Tyre (1 K. 5 10/ [ 4 30/.] Ob. 8 Jer. 41 497 Is. 44 25 Ezek. 
2^3). Egypt, from a remote time, had its moralising 
sages, 3 Babylon was the home of astrology (Is. 47 10-13), 
and Tyre was renowned for artistic and commercial skill 
(Ezek. 27 ) ; of Edom we know only its repute (Ob. 8 
Jer. 49 7 ) — from it, at a later time, come apparently the 
Three Friends in Job. Of all Israel’s neighbours it was, 

1 The riddle, which is a mere exercise of ingenuity, does not 
come into consideration here (see Riddle). The same word 
(rn*n) it is true, is used for Samson’s riddle (Judg. 14 12) and the 
moralising discourse of Ps. 78 ; but the different application in 
the psalm is an indication of the advance of thought.. On 
Hebrew riddles see A. Wiinsche, ‘Die Ralhselweisheit bei den 
Hebraern ’ (in/PT, 1883). 

2 Hos. 14 10 [9I appears to be a late editorial addition. 

3 For the Egyptian gnomic literature see Records 0/the Past, 
and Griffith, art. ‘Egyptian Literature,’in the Library 0/ the 
Worlds Rest Literature. For Babylonian magical texts and 
riddles, see RP, and Jaeger, in Beitrage z. Assyriologie , 1892. 
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so far as we have exact information, only from Egypt 
that she could have learned gnomic lore in the earlier 
period, and it is precisely from Egypt (if we may judge 
from the religious history) that she seems to have 
received the least intellectual stimulus. It thus appears 
that the history, as detailed in OT, gives no warrant 
for supposing that, down to the close of the sixth century 
B.C., there was in Israel any universal or philosophic 
treatment of moral and religions problems. 

'Though there were, however, no systematic discussions 
of these questions in the pre-exilic and exilic periods, 

. there was the germ of larger thought. 1 he 
3 . Growth. p r0 pb e ti c declaration that God desires men’s 
love, not their sacrifices (Hos. 66), the formulation of 
the principle of individual moral responsibility (Dt. 
24 16 Jer. 31 30 Ezek. I84), and the announcement of the 
obligation to love one’s neighbour as one’s self (Lev. 
1918) contain the substance of what was afterwards 
developed into a universal religion. To a man of the 
sixth century B.c. who recognised the significance of 
these principles it might have seemed that the natural 
process of national growth would carry Israelitish 
thought beyond the limits of nationalism to a moral and 
religious system which would transcend all that was 
local and temporary. There is, in fact, every reason 
to believe that the growth of the Israelitish people in 
ethical and religious thought was sound and continuous. 
After the heroic period of struggle for a unitary concep¬ 
tion of the divine government of the world, in which 
the fresh spontaneous prophetic feeling played a great 
part, came a time of quieter reflection, when the nation 
was obliged to face the question of orderly organisation 
on the basis of definite written law'. 'The attempt to 
formulate principles of organisation must have forced 
the larger problems of life on the attention of the 
thinkers of the time. How far this process would have 
gone, and what direction it would have taken, if the 
Jews had been all massed in their own land under an 
independent national government it is impossible to say. 
From the sixth century, however, they were never inde¬ 
pendent except in a partial way for a century of Macca- 
bivan rule. Moreover, what is of more consequence, 
the old national isolation vanished for ever ; Jews were 
scattered over the whole area of Western civilisation, 
and Judaea was a petty province exposed on all sides to 
the inroads of new ideas. Israelitism was a single fact 
hemmed in by great peoples, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Persian, Greek—it maintained itself, but not without 
modification. The Jews were persistent and sympa¬ 
thetic, gave and took, wove into their own system what 
i they got from without, and lived in an atmosphere of 
comparison and adaptation. From Babylonia they seem 
to have received suggestions of literary work and of a 
regular liturgical eultus, from Persia the form of an 
elaborate angelology and demonology and the doctrine 
of a bodily resurrection, from Egypt and Greece the belief 
in the ethical immortality of the soul, and from Greece, 
further, a touch of philosophy. Out of all these influ¬ 
ences sprang that attitude of reflection which produced 
the Wisdom Literature. The experience of the Jews 
repeated that of many other civilised peoples—they 
were educated by contact with their neighbours. The 
post-exilian Jew’ish thought, whose basis and soul was 
the native intellectual force of the people, was constantly 
stimulated and broadened from without, but received its 
direction from the course of the national fortunes. 

In estimating the literature of the post-exilian Jews two 
features of their social position should be borne in mind : (1) 
Though, so far as records 50, they were not persecuted by 
I their conquerors till the beginning of the second century B.C., 
their political dependence probably exposed them in < some 
degree to oppression and humiliation on the part of foreigners 
and apostate fellow-countrymen ; (2) While not giving up the 
agricultural life in Palestine, they came more and more to live 
in cities—to no small extent in their own land, hut especially in 
foreign countries (see Job 29 7 31 32 and Pr. and Ecclus. passim ) 
—and thus had occasion to observe and acquire the virtues and 
vices of urban life. Hence, in part, the prominence yiven in the 
w isdom books to the insolence of the rich, to sexual immorality, 
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and to the duties and dangers of the business life ; and hence, 
also, came fuller opportunity of contact with the philosophical 
thought of the time. 

The Jewish sages or philosophers formed a distinct class 
sharply differentiated from prophets (see Prophet), 
4 Th. Sam priests (see Priest), and Scribes [q.v.). 

® * The difference between the point of 

view of the sage and that of the prophet or the priest is 
obvious, and he is no less distinct from the scribe, if 
this term is understood to mean ‘ one learned in the 
scriptures.’ A member of any one of these classes 
might, it is true, be also a member of any other class : 
a priest might be a prophet or a scribe or a sage, and 
so with the others. But in becoming a sage, one 
assumed a particular attitude toward life, and thought 
and spoke in accordance with that attitude. The 
cultivation of learning and thought began with the 
priesthood, which was the custodian of the Torah . The 
Torah, however, had two sides, the ritual or liturgical, 
and the civil and moral, and the priesthood soon split 
into two divisions which devoted themselves severally to 
these two classes of duties. The second class (which 
soon came to include others than priests), composite in 
nature, in its turn called for division ; one set of men 
cultivated the study of the national code of law, becom¬ 
ing necessarily expounders of the national scriptures— 
these were the lawyers or scribes ; others were attracted 
by the study of universal moral truth—these were the 


sages. 

The aim and function of the sage are clearly described 
by Ben Sira (Ecclus. 39 i-n) : the wise man, whilst he 
meditates on the law of God, will search through the 
world for knowledge, and will gain honour and renown 
among all men for his acute sayings and his practical 
understanding. The sages made the pursuit of wisdom 
the chief aim of life. For most of them (for all, so far 
as our knowledge goes, except Koh^leth and Agur) the 
basis of wisdom was religious faith. This conception 
was a necessary one for the devout Jew for two reasons : 
first, since God was held to be universal and absolute 
ruler, it followed that he was the bestower of all gifts of 
learning, including physical and psychological know¬ 
ledge (Wisd. 7 16-21), and doubtless all the science of 
the time ; and second, so far as wisdom was regarded 
as the guide to the best life, it must be founded on the 
divine moral law, which sprang from God’s wisdom and 
was enforced by his power. This religious conception of 
wisdom, however, did not prevent the widest study of 
men and things, if we may judge from the examples of 
Ben Sira and the author of Wisdom of Solomon ; there 
must have been many Jews, certainly from the fourth 
century b.C. onwards, who went outside of Israelitish learn¬ 
ing. 1 There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of such 
men when they declared that the fear of Yahwe was the 
beginning of wisdom : they might hold to this central 
dogma, and at the same time yield to their thirst for 
the knowledge which was to be found only in foreign 
lands and books ; they might believe that Yahwe was 
the teacher of foreign sages, or they might follow their 
bent without troubling themselves to solve the apparent 
contradiction that whilst Yahwe’s revelation of wisdom 
to his people was complete and all-sufficient, there was 
also other wisdom which was good. A similar remark 
holds of the maxims of prudence and shrewdness 
which abound in proverbs and Ecclesiasticus ; these, 
though they had no immediate connection with the fear 
of God, might be considered as a part of the scheme 
of life which God had ordained ; more probably the 
moralists wrote what they thought desirable, and the 
question of logical harmony did not occur to them. 
Philosophic schools, in the full Greek sense, the Jewish 
sages did not form—they had no speculative philosophy 
proper. There were, however, theoretical differences 


1 Cp Plumptre’s biography of Koheleth in his Ecclesiastes (in 
Camb. Bible , i88i)and the criticism of it by Bois, in his Origines 
d. 1 . Phil. J udeo* Alexandrine, 1890. 
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among them, especially in regard to the nature of the 
divine government of the world, and in regard to the 
dignity and possible happiness of hum^in life. It is 
probable that a sort of academic life gradually established 
itself. 

Whilst in Job (12 2 15 to 32 7) the wisdom is that of experience 
and tradition, there is in Proverbs (t 2-6 22 T7-21), Ecclesiasticus 
(38 24 —39 10), and Ecclesiastes (12 11) a distinct recognition of 
professional study and of a body of teaching. In the second 
century b.c. there existed an incipient University (Antigonus 
of Soko and his successors), and before this there must have 
been some form of the higher teaching (cp Education, $ 5). 
The thought of the great scholars no doubt took a wide range ; 
we have recorded only so much of it as survived the revisions of 
generations. 

There was a stirring intellectual life, of which we find 
not a few traces in the extant literature . 1 When the 
Jews began to be influenced by organised bodies of 
foreign thought it is difficult to say. Of early Persian 
literary life we unfortunately know nothing, and it is not 
probable that Jews came into intellectual contact with 
Greeks before the time of Alexander. Immediately after 
his death Greek schools of philosophy sprang up abun¬ 
dantly in Egypt and Western Asia, and from them, it 
seems probable, Jewish sages got ideas which coloured 
their thought. No doubt they learned something of 
all the current science ; but they have left no full state¬ 
ments of their non-religious opinions (hints in Ecclus. 
43 , Wisd. 7 , etc.). Here we shall be obliged to con¬ 
fine ourselves to the main points of the moral and 
religious thought, referring, for other ideas, to the 
commentaries. 

Part of the thought of the wisdom books they have 
in common with preceding and con- 

5 . Teaching of temporary literature, and this may be 
the Sages : the dismissed with a brief mention. 

Old material. They inherited the belief in monotheism, 
and in the practically unlimited character of 
the divine attributes pertaining to knowledge and power. 2 For 
them, as for the prophets, God is teirible to those who violate 
his commands (Job 15 P10v. 1 20-31 Ecclus. 27 29 Wisd. 5 ), a 
compassionate, forgiving saviour to those who fear and obey 
him (Job 5 18 Ps. 103 Ecclus. 2 11 17 29 Wisd. 10 7). They take 
monogamy for granted,- 1 and recognise a well-ordered family-life 
and all the ordinary virtues. They retain the common view of 
man as a being made up of body and soul, and possessing 
conscience and freedom, while, at the same time, he is absolutely 
controlled by God ; with their predecessors (Dr. 24 16 Jer. 31 30 
Ezek. I84) they reject the old conception of the solidarity of the 
family and the nation—or, more exactly, they ignore it. They, 
however, retain the traditional sharp division of men into the 
two classes of good and bad. Here also should probably be put 
their silence respecting the miraculous. In the OT, miracles 
are described or mentioned only in works written long after the 
events described. There are no miracles between Hezekiah and 
the Book of Daniel; Nehemiah says nothing of supernatural 
intervention, and the Maccabtean apparitions and signs are 
recorded not in 1 Macc., but in 2 Mace. Miracles play no part 
in the writings of the Prophets or in the Psalms, except as 
reminiscences (Is. 63 12 Ps. 105 etc.) or vague expectations (Is. 11 
Zech. 14 Joel 3 ). In the Wisdom hooks they are referred to only 
as events of the ancient history, and only in Ecclesiasticus 
(44 48 ) and Wisdom ( 10 - 19 ). In a word, neither in the gnomic 
literature nor elsewhere in the OT does the miraculous enter 
into the texture of the thought. 

Proceeding, now, to examine the characteristic thought 
of the Wisdom books, we have first to note its relatively 
non-national character : it lays little 

6 . Character- stress on n ation;xl institutions, laws, 

istic thought : and hopes . but it holds, to some ex- 

the ritual. tenli to t ) ie ni0 ral an d religious superi¬ 
ority of Israel over all other nations. 

The sacrificial ritual is referred to a few times as 
an existing custom (as in Prow 158 Ecclus. 34 18-20 
Eceles. 5 i), but rather with the purpose of controlling 
it by moral considerations, and faithfulness in the pay¬ 
ment of tithes (Prov. 39) and vows (Eccles. 54) is 
enjoined. The sages (like the prophets and the Gospels) 
recognise the propriety of observing the custom ; but 

1 Cp the evidences, in the Talmud, of thought which went 
outside of the current orthodoxy. 

2 On the apparent polytheistic conception of Pss. 5 S 82 see the 
Commentaries. 

3 Israelitish polygamy had probably disappeared by the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth century B.c. 
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they do not put it in the same category with obedience 
to moral principle. Such things as circumcision and 
the Sabbath they take for granted, but find no occasion 
to mention. It is noteworthy that they do not refer 
to the private rending of the sacred books, or to syna- 
gogal services. It is certain that they were well ac¬ 
quainted with the old literature, and that this had, in 
their time, a semi-sacred character ; but reading was an 
art confined to the few, instruction was largely oral, and 
the duty of reading was not a thing that could be 
insisted on for the masses, and for students it was taken 
for granted. Synagogues hardly existed before the 
second century n. c., and attendance on the weekly 
gatherings was a custom which did not need to be 
enjoined. Forgiveness of sin is not connected with 
sacrifice, but with the merey of God and obedience to 
him (see, e.g. , Job 8 Eeelus. 17 25/. Wisd. 11 23). This, 
however, is not peculiar to the sages ; it is a part of 
the general Israeiitish conception ; in the Torah there is 
no sacrificial atonement except for sins of ignorance. 1 
The negative attitude of the Wisdom books towards 
sacrifices and the Temple ritual in general must be 
ascribed to the progress of moral and religious thought. 
All the cultivated world of the time was moving away 
from this external sort of service. This was notably the 
ease in Greeee and Rome, and the same tendency 
(formulated in the Gospels) is visible in the sayings 
ascribed (in Pirkc Afiot/i) to the early Jewish teachers. 
The moral side of the relation between man and God 
was of necessity emphasised. 

The silence of the sages respecting Messianic hopes is 
to be explained partly by their philosophic individualism, 
„ ,. partly by the circumstances of the times. 

I here are glowing pictures of the future 
of the nation in prophetic writings as late as the fourth 
century I*.c. (Is. 11 Joel 3 4 Zeeh. 9 - 14 ); but of this 
there is in Job and Proverbs not a word, in Eeelesiasticus 
only a general wish (Eeelus. 47 22 50 22-26), in Wisdom 
only a look to the life to come (Wisd. 5 ). The sages 
held that the one thing necessary for all men was 
individual righteousness ; they might thus have been 
comparatively indifferent to hopes of national independ¬ 
ence and glory, they might sympathise with their suffer¬ 
ing fellow-countrymen (Wisd. 1 - 6 ) without cherishing 
political dreams. They may also (like the Pharisaic 
party at a later time) have convinced themselves that 
resistance to the great military powers was useless, and 
that the true mission of the Jewish people was to culti¬ 
vate knowledge. Their attitude towards foreign nations 
was not hostile, but friendly; they recognised the 
excellence, in certain regards, of the civilisation of these 
peoples, utilised them bv becoming their pupils in 
philosophy, and thus, while remaining Jews, became in 
a measure cosmopolitan, and began the formal fusion 
of Semitic and Hellenic thought. 

On the other hand, the belief remained that Israel 
stood in a peculiar relation with God, had a special 
revelation of his will, and was entitled to his special 
protection (Eeelus. 24 44-50 Wisd. 10 - 19 ). On this 
point there may have been diversity of view' ; there is no 
reference to it in Job and Proverbs. In these books 
the name * Israel ’ docs not occur, and the national 
Torah is not mentioned. It is hardly probable that 
the sages (exeept Agur and Kohdleth) were wholly 
without national pride; but their national feeling 
receded before their philosophic and religious devotion 
to virtue. It is to be noted that the prominence given 
in the w isdom books (omitting Eeeles.) to national 
topics increases as time goes on : there is nothing of it 
in Job, next to nothing in Proverbs, somewhat in 
Eeelesiasticus, more in Wisdom. This fact is probably 
to be attributed partly to a change in the condition of 
the Jewish people, and partly to the personal feeling of 

1 On this point, cp WRfi Rel . Setn.ffl, ch. 11 ; Smend. 
ATliche Rel.-Gesch . §21; Montefiore, Hibb. Led . Lect. 9 ; 
also Sacrifice, §§ 48 Jf * 
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the writers. At the time when Job and the greater part 
of Proverbs were composed (that is, in the 4th and 3rd 
cents. B. c.) the nation was tranquil—so far as the 
records go there was no persecution, there was nothing 
to call forth an expression of national feeling. In Hen 
Sira’s time (about 190 B.c. ), the Jews had begun to be in¬ 
volved in the conflict between Egypt and Syria ; but his 
Ode to Heroes (Eeelus. 44 - 50 ) seems to have been 
suggested partly by his patriotic feeling, partly by his 
admiration for the high priest Simon, then lately de¬ 
ceased. Wisdom was written at a moment (about 50 B C.) 
when the memory of scorn, insult, and oppression was 
fresh. Kohtfleth stood so far away from his nation that 
no reference to its fortunes could be expected from him. 

What most particularly characterises the Wisdom 
« TB f Literature is its conception of virtue 
f virtT Ure ° r r %hteousness, an( l Its discussion of 

the moral government of the world. 
These points we may now proceed to consider. 

The sages do not enter into any formal investigation 
of the nature of virtue. They assume, in general, that 
it is sincere adhesion to the moral law (Job 29-31 Prov. 
Eeelus. Wisd., passim). This definition is not affected 
by their eudnemonistie theory — one may look to a 
reward and yet be sincere ; nor is its reality destroyed 
by the maxims of selfish worldly wisdom which are 
occasionally found in their writings (particularly in 
Eeelesiasticus). But in Job and Proverbs and the 
succeeding books we meet a conception of the moral 
life whieh, while not without a point of connection with 
the prophetic thought, still goes far beyond anything in 
the earlier literature ; virtue is practically identified with 
knowledge. Knowledge, it is true, is a necessary con¬ 
dition of obedience, and is so spoken of in the Prophets 
(Is. I3 69 Jcr. 422 54); but the sages treat it as if it 
were the same thing as obedience. The central fact 
in the books just named is wisdom, which is made to 
include all the duties of life from the lowest to the 
highest. The ideal person, he who stands for the right 
against and above the wrong, is the wise man. When 
we recollect that in the Prophets, and to some extent in 
Job (5 15 37 24), human wisdom is looked on as a thing 
alien to or opposed to God, it is evident that Jewish 
thought, in representing wisdom as the one thing 
needful, has taken a new direction. This was the 
doctrine of Greek philosophy, and we therefore seem 
warranted in supposing that it was from the Greeks that 
it came, in its full form, to the Jews. 1 Instead of the 
simple demands of earlier times, the sole worship of 
Yahwfe and obedience to his ritual and moral laws, there 
has now arisen a science of living, in whieh intellectual 
insight is the central faculty, it being assumed that he, 
and only he, who sees will do. Wickedness is folly, the 
bad man is a fool ; 2 the guide to right living is the sage, 
the duty of the young is to seek his instruction. The 
moral and religious organisation of the Jews corre¬ 
sponded to this conception of life ; there were schools 
like those of Athens and other Greek centres, and the 
synagogue was also doubtless a house of instruction. 
This idea—that life is a moral training—proved to be 
permanent ; the Jews never gave it up—it was, in fact, 
an essential element in the growth of the world. But 
a pious Israelite, while he accepted wisdom as the 
guide of life, could not fail to identify its moral code 
with the law of God, sinee he looked on this law as 
the perfect expression of duty. This identification is 
accordingly made in Proverbs, Eeelesiasticus, and 
Wisdom. The terms ‘ instruction ’ and * the law of 
Yahw& ’ are used interchangeably, and ‘ wisdom ’ itself 
is said to be the same with ‘ the fear of Yahwe.’ 

Freedom of ethical discussion is, however, not 


1 A similar influence is visible in the stress laid, by Rab- 

bjnical Judaism, on knowledge of the Law (Jn. 749, /Yr£. 
Ab* 2 5 X . . 

2 V'lx occurs only twice in Job (5 2^/C), and 7*02 not at all; 
the two terms are common in the other books. 
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diminished by this quasi-nationalistic definition of 
wisdom. The sages do not coniine themselves to the 
Prophets and the Torah, but seek their maxims every¬ 
where, chiefly by observation of actual life, possibly, 
also, in such Greek and other writings as they had 
access to. * 1 Nevertheless there is no reason to regard 
their acceptance of the law of Yahwe as a pretence. 
They were perfectly sincere in treating the divine will as 
the final standard of right, only they enlarged the defini¬ 
tion of the ‘ law of the Lord,’ making it comprehend all 
the deliverances of their moral consciousness ; for those 
who would be faithful at once to their national traditions 
and to their own convictions there was no other course. 
The sages thus represent the ethical ideas and usages of 
their time, and are in this regard valuable as making a 
contribution to the history of ethical thought. It is also 
true that they assume the position of independent moral 
teachers, with reason and conscience as their guides; they 
do not lay claim to revelation or inspiration from God, 
and they appeal only to the good sense of their readers. 
All this is in accordance with their philosophical point 
of view ; they wrote simply as moralists, never citing 
the Law as authority, yet by no means setting them¬ 
selves above revelation—-rather they accepted revelation, 
and believed in the rightness and authority of their 
own teaching, and saw no incongruity in these two 
positions. 2 Of their books two (Ecclesiasticus and 
Wisdom) were excluded from the canon, two (Job and 
Eccl.) were substantially modified by interpolations and 
additions, and two (Prov. and Eccl.) reached canonical 
dignity only after a struggle. 

The human quality of wisdom is sometimes treated 
as natural intellectual acumen and breadth, sometimes 
tt as the direct gift of God ; but there is no 

' . , n discrepancy between these views. The 

wisdom 1 

* latter belongs to the old-Israelitish theo¬ 
cratic faith, according to which all powers of body and 
mind come immediately from Yahwe. That the gnomic 
writers regard •wisdom* (nrpn, hokmah)?LS primarily an 
intellectual faculty appears from its various synonyms, 
such as 1 understanding ’ or ‘ intelligence ’ (nr 2, bfna/i), 
‘shrewdness’ (nmy. ‘ ormah ), ‘sagacity’ (nato, m?- 
zimmdh ), ‘practical ability’ (rrtnn, tusiyydh ). They, 
in fact, treat it also as a purely natural power, subject 
to ordinary conditions of training and growth, and to a 
certain extent under the control of its possessor. They 
thus collocate the divine and the human points of view. 
This sort of collocation or combination appears also in 
the relation, as conceived by the sages, between human 
wisdom and divine wisdom. Whilst in the Prophets 
and the Law it is God’s apartness, sacredness, or 
holiness that is put most prominently forward, it is 
of wisdom that the sages think as his chief attribute. 
By it he is said to direct the whole course of nature 
and the whole life of man. As in the beginning the 
breath of God gave life to man, so the divine wisdom, 
filling and ordering all things, yet able to choose its 
own course, enters into the souls of those who fear him, 
and brings them into unison with his thought. This 
conception, indicated in Prov. 2 io Ecclus. 622, is more 
distinctly stated in Wisdom ( 1 4), as, in fact, it belongs 
to the more definitely philosophical side of the idea, 
and is an approach to personification. 

Definite personification of Wisdom is found in Job 23 
Prov. 822-31 Ecclus. 24 Wisd. 7 8 (and also 10 - 19 ). In 
the first passage 3 she is extolled as a most precious 

1 For example, the resemblances between the Jewish gnomic 
books and the IVw/xai Movoorixot which go under the name of 
Menander are many and striking, though the resemblances may 
often he accidental, and the date of the Menander material is 
uncertain. 

2 It must be recollected that at this time the full conception 
of revelation had hardly been formulated. 

3 The chapter, as it stands, appears to be an interpolation. 
It decidedly interrupts Job’s discourse, breaking the connection 
between 27 6 and 29 2 (27 7-23 does not belong to the speech of 
Job), and does not accord with Job's words as elsewhere given, 
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thing, known to God alone, but she has no demiurgic 
function ; and, if the last verse of the chapter be 
genuine, the personification is half given up. In 
Prov. 8 she is the companion of Yahwe (though his 
creature) in the primeval work of creation, in which she 
takes part as sympathetic friend (God’s foster-child), 
lien Sira represents her as compassing the universe, only 
however, to take up her abode in Israel. The com- 
pletest philosophical personification is found in Wisdom, 
in which she is substantially identical with the Stoic 
Logos. The progress in the conception is obvious ; 
Wisdom is unspeakably precious (Job), is the companion 
of the divine creative energy (Proverbs), is an effluence 
from the divine glory, the all-powerful maker of all 
things, material, intellectual, spiritual (Wisdom); only 
Ben Sira appears to interrupt the line of development 
by practically identifying Wisdom with the Jewish Law. 
This interruption will disappear if his description be 
earlier than that in Proverbs ; or if the identification of 
Wisdom with the Law be regarded as showing a com¬ 
pleter national assimilation of the conception. However 
that may be, the general advance in the thought remains 
unaffected. That its final form is Greek is universally 
held, and the same origin is probably to be assigned to 
the earlier forms. In the more distinctively lsraelitish 
parts of the OT (the Prophets and the Torah) there is 
no personification of a divine attribute, 1 and we here 
naturally think of foreign influence, Persian or Greek. 
The Jews may conceivably have got it from the Gathas 
(or, from the popular ideas therein represented) in which 
such personification plays so prominent a role ; but in 
the Gathas wisdom is not personified, and is not the 
principal attribute of God, and to none of the Amesha- 
Spentas are cosmogonic or universal functions assigned. 2 
One of the most striking features of the biblical repre¬ 
sentation is the conception of the world as an orderly 
unity, a cosmos—a conception found, however, only in 
the Wisdom Literature (in which certain Psalms are to 
be included); it is clearly indicated in Job (28 38 39 ), 
and expressed more distinctly in Ecclesiasticus (24 42 
43 ), Proverbs (the ‘Righteous Order’ of the Gathas 
corresponds to the Jewish kingdom of God on earth, 
chap. 8), and Wisdom (chap. 7 ). This conception is 
hardly Jewish or Persian ; it is undoubtedly Greek. 
With it we must connect the disposition (shown in the 
passages just cited, and in Pss. 104 107 139 ) to make 
wide surveys of natural phenomena. T he movement of 
thought to which it belongs was a scientific one, and 
rested on a serious contemplation of all the phenomena 
of the world, including the life and soul of man. It is 
no doubt to Greek influence that we must ascribe the 
selection of wisdom (rather than power, kindness, or 
holiness) as the attribute distinctively representative 
of God. 

The philosophy of the sages does not include 
psychology or moral and religious inward experience. 

Th llie y have no theories of free-will, of the 
’ ® genesis of sin, of the way of salvation. Their 

ethical j nterest i s j n practical questions of life, and in 
motive. tlie pre _ em j nt . ncc Q f wisdom as the guide of 
man. Their theory of the ethical life is simple ; every 
man may do right if he will, and, if he does wrong, he 
must bear the consequences ; men are divided into two 
classes, the good and the bad—every man must belong 
to one of these classes, and is to be treated according 


or, indeed, with the tone of the rest of the hook. ^ For reasons 
slated above it seems to he earlier than Prov. 822-31 : it is 
probably to be put later than the rest of Job. By Bickell, 
Budde, and others it is regarded as belonging, in part or in 
whole, to Job’s address. This point does not affect the general 
view taken above. 

1 The partial personification of the ‘ word ’ of Yahwfc in Is. 
55 10 f. is not a case in point ; the attribution of objective power 
to the spoken word belongs to the old popular belief (Gen. 27 33 
Judg. 17 2 2 S. 21 3). 

2 (See Creation, § 9, end.) The date of the Gathas can 
hardly be regarded as fixed with certainty. Cp Zoroastrianism, 

§§ iff- 
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to his position. This neglect of the shades of men’s 
characters was doubtless to some extent a feature of the 
times (the nice balancing of qualities and impulses is a 
comparatively recent mode of thought); but it was due 
in great part to the judicial nature of the moral teaching 
of the sages ; a man, they appear to have held, must be 
judged by his deeds — we cannot see his heart, and we 
must estimate him by the total outcome of his thought, 
that is, by his act. In the same way we may explain 
the fact that no account is taken of temptation and 
struggle— that is the man’s own affair, with which the 
judge has nothing to do. It cannot be denied that this 
strict external wav of judging man has its advantages ; 
weakness is as dangerous as badness, and we must face 
the facts of life. On the other hand, the gnomic 
writings lose educational power by their failure to take 
account (as, for example, Marcus Aurelius does) of 
men’s inward experiences ; they press the rule home, 
but do not come as sympathetic helpers of the inner 
life ; they warn, but do not persuade, the bad man. 
Their appeal is simply to man’s intelligence ; if, 
they say, he does not see, there is no help for him. 
That they say nothing directly of the sense of duty is 
characteristic of OT thought in general, and of their 
point of view in particular. 

The Hebrew language contains no specific terms for 
‘ duty ’ and ‘ conscience ' —a fact which signifies, of 
course, not that the Israelites did not have these ideas, 1 
but only that their ethical point of view did not lead 
them so to analyse their experience as to create a 
demand for such terms. These woids are lacking also 
in Wisdom, though the Greek language contained 
certainly one of them. ' The sages preferred not to rely 
on so uncertain a thing as sense of duty ; to their 
exhortations they add a further consideration or motive. 
Two motives 2 for welldoing are presented in the 
Wisdom Literature. One is the individual prosperity 
and happiness which it confers (so the Three Friends in 
Job, Prov., Ecclus., Keel., Wisd. 3 - 5 ); the other is the 
beauty of moral perfectness (Wisd. 7 ); Job himself says 
nothing of motives, contenting himself with affirming 
his integrity. The eudiemonism of the first group of 
books is that of the OT generally. 3 There is a frank 
appeal to what is held, not without good ground, to be 
the most powerful motive for the mass of men — the 
desire for personal wellbeing. As in the Prophets 
national prosperity, so here individual prosperity, is the 
reward of a morally pure life. There is no reference to 
the public good, no recognition of the unity of the 
world or the solidarity of society, no mention of personal 
purity as in itself a desirable object of effort. Doubtless 
the writers of these books were in sympathy with the 
best practical morality of their time, and had aspirations 
after perfection ; but, as practical moralists, they pre¬ 
ferred to omit all that seemed theoretical or out of 
reach, and to confine themselves to what they r thought 
would be immediately serviceable. The praise of 
wisdom in Wisd. 7 is Greek rather than Hebrew, and, 
from its sublimated form, could act as moral stimulus 

1 We may, perhaps, recognise the conception of conscience 
in Ecclus. 14 2 : ‘happy is he whose soul (that is, whose self) 
does not condemn him.’ Cp Heart. 

2 All ethical theories are eudaunonistic—they must assign a 
motive for welldoing, and that motive must be happiness in 
some form. The important point is whether the eudaenionism 
is individualistic or universalistic ; in the former case the man 
looks to the satisfaction of his own immediate desires, in the 
latter case to the happiness of the world, of which he is a part. 
Under the second head comes the ethical system in which 
desire to do the will of God is the motive ; for such a motive is 
morally pure only when the will of God is done because it is 
morally good, that is, because it seeks the happiness of the 
whole. 

3 The NT system differs from that of the OT and the 
Apocrypha (except Wisdom) in that the reward offered is 
eternal salvation, and the obligation is more definitely recognised 
to bring it within reach of all men, whereb 3 r a universalistic 
character is given to the desire for happiness. The later OT 
prophets also look to an impartation of Israel’s blessedness to all 
nations. 
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to very few men ; and the author, in the practical part 
of his work (chaps. b- 5 ) relies, for his motive, on the 
rewards and punishments dispensed by God. 

The mingling of worldly shrewdness and unworldly 
elevation in the Wisdom books is a natural result of 

11 TVio TYinroi the circumstances. The authors of 

code these books " cre P ract »cal teachers, 
dealing with all of human life that they 
knew, and giving the results of their experience, observa¬ 
tion, and reflection ; and they were independent thinkers, 
not absolutely bound by any code. Their independence 
makes them all the more interesting and important, 
and they must be treated not as a mere mass, but as 
individuals. Their observations are coloured by their 
characters and surroundings. Ben .Sira’s shrewdness 
sometimes degenerates into meanness or hypocrisy 
(3817), and Kohlleth’s experience made him one-sided 
and cynical. But the prominence given to the economic 
virtues (especially in Proverbs and Ecclus.) is legitimate 
and necessary. On the other hand, the Wisdom 
Literature also represents the highest ethical standard 
of the time. Job’s confession of ethical faith (Job 
31 ) leaves little to be desired, and the same may be 
said of passages in Proverbs (as IO12 24 17 2621), 
Ecclesiasticus (49/. 5 10 f 2S2 292 ) and Wisdom (723 
87) ; only Kohdleth has nothing to say of the self-deny¬ 
ing and self-forgetting virtues. This higher standard 
was that which the world had reached. T he process of 
social and ethical unification, begun by the Babylonian 
empire, was carried on by the Persian and Greek 
conquests, and the sages of all lands were at one in 
inculcating justice and kindness. But no people of 
pre-Christian antiquity, as far as our records go, made 
so varied and complete a collection. 

The most important and the most interesting questions 
of the Wisdom-books are those which relate to the divine 
control of the world. First in time came the general 
inquiry into the moral government of the world, and then, 
somewhat later, the question as to the value of human life. 

The idea of a universal divine control of things 
appears as early as the first of the writing prophets 

12 Di 'n !/■ 97), but, for a considerable time, 

ntr 1 of n ° difficult >' seems to have arisen in con- 

, , . neclion therewith ; the accepted prophetical 

e wor . c j mvn to the middle of the sixth 

century B.c., was that all things were ordered in the 
interests of Israel (Is. IO5 Jer. 1 10 25 14 Ezek. 253 ^!). A 
perplexing character was given to the situation by the 
national disaster of the sixth century, but the theory 
was not disturbed ; and in none of the proposed 
solutions of the problem of the day (Is. 40 2 Zech. 3 Is. 
5213-5312) was the divine justice called in question. 
I11 the course of time the progress of thought transferred 
the inquiry from the sphere of the nation to that of the 
individual ; it was no longer ' why does righteous Israel 
suffer ?' but ‘ why does the good man suffer and the 
bad man prosper ?' The old arguments were dis¬ 
carded, 1 and the philosophers addressed themselves to 
a candid examination of the facts of life. Before look¬ 
ing at their arguments we may recall the fact that God 
is regarded by them as the sole agent in the control of 
the world. The old notion of his local limitation 
lingered (Ecclus. 24 10, cp Wisd. 314), though it is not 
prominent, and the purely spiritual conception of him 
seems not to have been reached ; he is never called • a 
spirit.’ 2 Nevertheless he is regarded as supreme and 

1 The ‘ Satan ’ of Zechariah appears, in larger form, in the 
prose introduction to Job (which is a recension of an earlier 
folk-storv), but is not mentioned in the poem, nor, in this con¬ 
nection, in any other Wisdom book. 

- No formulation of this conception is found in any Jewish 
writing before the end of the first century of our era (Jn. 4 24 ), 
at which time the local idea of God still existed (Jn. 4 20 ). The 
doctrine of the immateriality of God (as row) is as early as 
Aristotle, and its adoption by Jews and Christians was probably 
furthered by the influence of the later Platonists and Stoics (as in 
Philo and the Fourth Gospel). On the position of the Talmud 
see Weber, Jfid. Theol. chap. 11. 
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in himself sufficient, and the disposition of the sages is 
to ignore intermediaries between him and the world. 
The old ' spirit of Yahwe,’ which plays so prominent a 
part in the early narratives, is here not mentioned. 1 
Angels appear rarely in Job, Eeelesiastieus, and 
Wisdom, and not at all in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes ; 
when they are introduced, it is not as messengers sent 
to protect and guide heroes and prophets, but as 
attendants on the person of Yahwe. 2 Of the mass of 
demons of the old popular belief only Satan survives in 
the Wisdom Literature, and he is there (if we omit the 
prologue of Job) mentioned only once, 3 and in the 
latest book of the group (Wisd. 224). The role ascribed 
to him in this book is significant. The Hebrew heavenly 
Satan, the adversary of Israel and the accuser of men, 
passed gradually, probably under the stimulus and 
direction of Persian demonology, into the form of an 
independent Power, at enmity with God and man. 4 
Wisdom gives us the earliest extant formulation of the 
conception (forced on Jewish thinkers by their sense of 
God’s absolute justice) of a demonic author of moral 
evil. In general, it may be said that the theology of 
the sages was free from ethically obstructive anthro¬ 
pomorphism. In their system the older apparatus of 
intermediaries was supplanted by the more refined 
conception of Wisdom ; in Wisd. 106 that is ascribed 
to Wisdom which in Gen. 19 is ascribed to angels. 5 

It was doubtless the Jews’ exalted conception of the 
moral purity of the One God that led them to the 
. . . discussion of the justness of his 

13 . Historical „ overnment of the world. The Greeks 

occasion for appear not t0 have gone imo tins 

discussion, inquiry. They were especially attracted 
by such problems as the constitution of man, the nature 
of virtue, the organisation of society. Their conception 
of God did not force them to hold him responsible for 
everything ; when they considered his nature, they 
either (like Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics) contented 
themselves with assuming his perfect justness, and 
referring evil to other sources, 6 or (like the Epicureans) 
rejected or ignored the supposition of a divine oversight 
of the world. For the Jewish philosopher, however, to 
whom life was God, it was a necessity to attempt to 
harmonise God and the world. The historical occasion 
for the Jewish discussion seems to have been given by 
the condition of society in the fourth century h. c. , 
when Jews, scattered throughout the already decadent 
Persian empire, had frequent occasion to note the 
apparently irrational inequalities of men’s fortunes ; the 
question arose : Does a man’s lot in this life bear any 
relation to his moral character? 

We may distinguish four stages in the progress of 
the discussion ; in the first three the future life is 
ignored, in the fourth it is considered. 

1. In the Hook of Job the question is argued from 
several different points of view, 7 but without reaching a 

1 The expression ‘spirit of God,’ in which the ‘spirit’ is part 
of God s person, occurs rarely (Wisd. 1 7 017 12 1 Pr. 1 23, 
perhaps in Job 3 * 2 8; the genuineness of Job334 is doubtful); 
its anthropomorphic tone may have made it distasteful to the 
sages. 

2 That they did not vanish from the popular faith is evident 
from Daniel, Enoch, and the later literature (see Anuki.s). 

3 Probably not in Ecclus. 21 27. 

4 This development appears to have occupied several centuries ; 
Satan appears as a great demonic Prince first in the Similitudes 
of Enoch (533 54 b). 

5 The question as to how God created the world is not 
discussed; the picture of the divine creative act in Job3S7 
(cp 267) appears to be |o some extent independent of the 
account in Gen. 1. God is conceived of always as standing 
outside of and ahove the world, except perhaps in Wisd. 7 . 
On the use of mythological ideas in the Wisdom books see the 
Commentaries on these books, and on Isaiah and Psalms, and 
H. Gunkel, Schspfung u . Chaos . See also Ckkation, § 21. 

6 As, for example, to matter and to bad men. Neither of 
these explanations could he accepted hy a pre-Christian Jew 
who held with firmness to the national faith. 

7 The Book will here be treated simply as a collection of 
discussions, without inquiry into its composition. The addresses 
of Elihu and Yahwe may be regarded as appendages to the 
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definite conclusion. The indictment of the divine 
government is put sharply by Job, who appeals to 
ordinary observation anti to his own experience. The 
traditional defence, in the mouth of the Three, is 
comparatively monotonous and weak; with the exception 
of the suggestion of Kliphaz (John 17), that the suffering 
of good men is disciplinary, their discourse is little more 
than the assertion of a theory, and Job remains un¬ 
convinced (Job 31 35-^7). Elihu, besides repeating the 
orthodox view, expands the suggestion of Kliphaz, and 
declares that the unsearehableness of God is a sufficient 
answer to all objections ; and this last is the point urged 
in the Yahwe-speeches. 1 The Hook thus practically 
gives up the general question as insoluble ; Job 
maintains, against the Friends, his sceptical position, 
and only yields to the representation of the Yahwe- 
diseourse which declares the phenomena of the divine 
government to be incomprehensible for man ; and the 
explanation of Elihu, since it does not touch on the 
prosperity of the wicked, ignores half the problem. 

The Book of Job is the only serious contribution made hy the 
earliest generations of Jewish philosophers to the problem of a 
theodicy. It shows that the problem existed and was grappled 
with. The arguments of the discourses of Elihu and Yahwe 
were no doubt accepted, by some Jewish thinkers, as satisfactory ", 
hut those of Job must have appealed to others. His scepticism 
appears to he purely Jewish ; there is, so far as we know, no 
outside source, Babylonian, Persian, Egyptian, or Greek, 
whence it may have come. The man Job was the creation of a 
Jewish genius, who, not unaffected hy the culture of his time, 
boldly faced tile problem presented hy the monotheistic faith, 
but found no adequate solution. For a parallel to his thought in 
his own age we have to go to India. (Gp Jon [Book], 8 15.) 

2. The Hook of Job had no immediate successor. 
For some reason it did not appeal to the next following 
generations. 2 It may be surmised that the practical 
moralists regarded such speculations as futile, as, indeed, 
they were not in keeping with the Jewish genius. The 
authors and compilers of Proverbs and Eeclesiasticus, 
avoiding discussions of divine justice, assume that the 
government of the world is righteous, that the compensa¬ 
tion, in this life, for virtuous and vicious conduct is 
moral. It is substantially the pre-exilic view ; but it is 
refined and broadened. 'The earthly fortune of men is 
regarded not baldly as the result of an arbitrary divine 
decree, but as also the product of natural social laws. 
These laws, it is true, are thought of as made by God, 
so that all compensation goes hack to him ; nevertheless 
man’s freedom and the control of natural law are 
recognised. This position, namely, that God works in 
and through society, relieves the old theory of much 
that is difficult. It was the product of deeper reflection 
on life, induced by the wider social connections of the 
Jews, under the more or less definite guidance of Greek 
habits of thought. Thus, for a considerable period the 
body of Jewish moralists appear to have come to the 
conclusion that speculations about divine justice were 
useless, and that the only practical position was the 
assumption that the world is governed morally. 

3. It seems to have been during the second and the 
first centurv u.c. that doubt reappeared in Agur and 
KoMleth, under the form of philosophic agnosticism. 
The Hook of Job had adduced the incomprehensibility 
of God as a motive for reverence and trust ; Agur and 
Kohdleth appear to make it a ground of indifference. 
The isolation and the consequent obscurity of Agur’s 
words (Prov. 30 1-4) make it difficult to define his 
position with exactness ; but he seems to be satirising 
or protesting against the pretensions of certain theo¬ 
logians who undertook to explain the method ot the 


dialogue ; it is immaterial, for our purposes, whether they were 
added by the author of the dialogue, or by other persons, nor 
will the bearing of the argument he seriously affected if the man 
Job he supposed to represent, in whole or in part, the nation 
Israel [cp Jon ii.]. . 

1 The Prologue and the Epilogue appear to have nothing to 


do with the real argument. , . 

2 The argument of the man Job is ignored in succeeding 
Jewish literature, except by Koh^leth and Agur. In the NT. 
Job is mentioned only (Jas. 5 iT) as an example of endurance. 
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divine government. Koheleth similarly sees in the 
control of natural law the impossibility of coming in 
contact with God. 1 Job had affirmed this impossibility 
in the form of an agonising cry after God ; these men 
set it forth coolly as a philosophic thesis. Neither of 
them directly calls God’s justice in question ; but 
KShdleth, in his sweeping and sardonic survey of the 
injustices of life, silently assumes that the world is 
conducted neither rationally nor morally. If he had 
not been a Jew, he might have passed lightly over the 
theocratic difficulty ; being a monotheist, he was bound 
to hold the creator responsible for his creation. He 
may not employ technical philosophic terms ; but his 
whole conception of the world is philosophic. He 
seems to have been an isolated thinker. His book 
was too interesting to be ignored ; but it was greatly 
modified before it passed into the hands of the general 
public [cp Ecclesiastes, Koheleth]. 

4. It is possible that K 5 h 61 eth intends to deny and 
reject definitely the doctrine of ethical immortality which 
was probably in his time making its way among the 
Jews. Certainly his affirmations of the emptiness of 
the future life are many and pointed, and they stand, 
by their dispassionateness, in marked contrast with the 
passionate hopelessness of Job. However that may be, 
Koheleth is the last of the Jews to ignore the life to come. 
The new doctrine gained general acceptance, is taken 
for granted in Wisdom, and its reception closed the 
discussion of God’s justice. In declaring that the future 
will wipe out the apparent injustice of the present 
Wisdom virtually affirms, with Job and Koheleth, that 
this injustice exists to human sight, and is inexplicable 
when the present alone is considered. It thus virtually 
denies the position of Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus. 2 

The question of the value of human life was closely 
connected with that of the divine control, and its discus- 

14. V 1 f slon flowed same lines. What 

, * a 0 may be called the healthy natural view 

Human lile. _ namely> that ]jfe may be honourable 

and happy if it is morally and religiously good — is 
taken in Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, and Wisdom, and 
the gloomier view by Job and Koheleth. Between 
these two last there is the difference that is referred 
to above; one is tortured by the uncertainties and 
pains of life, the latter calmly affirms its emptiness. 3 
This difference is to be ascribed to the philosophic 
training or to the temperament of Koheleth, or to both 
of these causes. The question was substantially solved, 
as before, by appeal to the life to come. No Wisdom 
book finds a source of happiness in man’s love to God 
and communion with him. The germ of this concep¬ 
tion is expressed by Hosea (Hos. 66); but it appears 
to have been overlaid by the sense of God’s majesty. 
The nearest approach to it is made in Wisdom ( 7 10 
82) ; but there it is not God but wisdom that is loved. 

In all this discussion it is physical evil alone that is 
considered ; the sages are at one with other OT writers 
in not undertaking to deal with the question of the 
origin of moral evil. 4 They do not purposely avoid the 
question ; rather it did not present itself to them. 
Man's liability to sin was accepted as an ultimate fact. 
The problem of the reconciliation of God’s goodness 

1 This is clear when his book is freed from orthodox in¬ 
sertions. 

2 Why Wisdom says nothing of a bodily resurrection is not 
clear ; the idea had been accepted by some Jews (Daniel) long 
before its time. Perhaps the author thought of it as a relatively 
unimportant incident of the future life, and he might the more 
easily pass it by if, as is probable, the resurrection was confined 
in the current belief to Israelites. Possibly he did not accept it. 
The future which he had in mind concerned the nobler life of 
the soul, and included Gentiles as well as Jews. 

3 Kchdlelh (Eccl. 224), like Ben Sira (Ecclus. 30 23, Heb. of 
40 18), advises enjoyment of the enjoyable things of life. 

4 Gen. 2 f. describes the first human sin, but not the psycho¬ 
logical beginning of evil; and its purpose is not so much to 
relate the origin of sin as to account for certain great facts of 
human experience, namely, birth, toil, and death. Wisdom 
224, though it substitutes the devil for the serpent of Genesis, 
comes hardly nearer a solution of the question. 
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with the existence of moral evil was thus left untouched. 
Here, again, it was doubtless in large measure the 
overwhelming sense of divine absolute authority which 
made the Jews intellectually unfriendly to such an 
inquiry , 1 

The phase of Jewish thought represented by the 
Wisdom books lasted into the first century of our era, 

, _ ^ ^ - ending with I’hilo of Alexandria. It is, 

15. Decline of . * 


the Wisdom- 


however, to be observed that his ex- 


Literature. 


positions take the form of commentaries 
on the Torah—he thinks it necessary 
to rest his conclusions on an inspired authority—and 
that, on the other hand, his system is simply Greek 
thought in a Jewish dress. The spontaneous philo¬ 
sophical teaching of the Jews reached its culmination in 
the Wisdom of Solomon (which was probably composed 
before the beginning of our era). As early as the 
middle of the second century b.c. , the national interest 
began to turn in other directions—political and legal ; 
the Messianic enthusiasts wrote apocalypses and hymns, 
and those who were more concerned with the social 
organisation of the nation developed the jurisprudence. 
The troublous times which succeeded cramped the 
creative power of the people. Few of the gnomic 
sayings of the Pirke A both can be called philosophical, 
and later collections, such as the Alphabet of Den Sira, 
show no originality. The spirit of the Wisdom Literature 
was not revived till long afterwards, when the Jews 
began to devote themselves, under different conditions, 
to the study of Greek, Arabian, and modern European 
philosophy. The august figure of the creative Wisdom 
(almost an hypostasis) is not referred to in the NT, and 
plays little part in later Jewish thought. 2 The philo¬ 
sophy of the earlier time remains a unique and inspiring 
creation of the Jewish mind. 

Besides commentaries, articles in dictionaries, and histories of 
old-Hebrew literature and of old-Hebrew religion, the following 
works may be mentioned : Gfrorer, Philo , 
16. Bibliography. 1831; Dahne, Jiid.-Alex. Religionsphilo • 
sophie , 1834 ; Bruch, Weisheitslehre d. 
Hebraer , 1851; M. Nicolas, Doctrines relig. d. Jui/s, i860; 
J. Hooykaas, Gesch . d. beofening v. d. wijsheid onder d. Heb ., 
1862 ; M. Heinze, Lehre v. Logos, 1872 ; K. Siegfried, Philo v. 
Alexandria , 1875 ; Derenhourg, Hist, et gcogr. d. L Palestine , 
1877; J- Drummond, Philo Judceus , 1888; C. G. Chavannes, 
La Religion dans la Bible , 1889; H. Bois, Origines d. 1 . Phil. 
Judeo-Alexandrine, 1890; A. Aall, Gesch. d. Logosidee, 1896;. 
T. K. Cheyne, Job and Solomon , 1887, and Jewish Religious 
Life (American Lectures), 1898. C. H. T. 

WISDOM (BOOK) 

Name and plan (§ 1 f). Literary form (§§ 13-16, 18). 

Structure and aim (§§ 3-5). Legendary additions (§ 17). 

Position (§ 6). Historical conditions (§ ioyC). 

Teaching (§§ 7-12, 18). Text and Versions (§ 21 f). 

Bibliography (§ 23). 

WISDOM OF SOLOMON, or simply Wisdom, one 

of the Apocryphal books of the OT (see Apocrypha, 

§ 3). 

The title varies slightly in different MSS of the Septuagint : 
©B* cotfiia SaAoojjtajj'os, ©B <r. SaAajficov, ©K cr. 2aAo/xa>»/T09, 
©A <r. 2 oAo/xa>i/T 09 ; the Latin has Liber 

1 . Name and Sajientiee ; the Syriac, ed. Lagarde (Mus. 
plan. Brit. 14,443), ‘ The great Wisdom of Solomon 

in Walton, ‘The book of the great Wisdom 
of Solomon, son of David,' with the remark, ‘concerning which 
there is doubt whether some other Hebrew sage, writing in the 
spirit of prophecy, did not compose it in the name of Solomon, 
and it was so accepLed.' 

The book appears to have been written to console 
and instruct the Jews, and to warn their enemies, in a 
time of severe trial; the author’s particular point of 
view is indicated by the title. The book divides itself, 
by its subject matter, into tw’o main parts, each of which 
may be further subdivided. Thus I. The part played 

1 However, the question stood outside the range of thought 
of the ancient world in general, unless it be held 10 form a part 
of the pantheistic systems of India. 

2 The Sophia of the K.abbfda is a different conception from 
the Wisdom of Proverbs and of the Book of Wisdom, though 
the two doubtless spring in part from the same source, and. 
have some things in common. 
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by Wisdom in human life { 1 - 0 ) : (i) Her moral demands 
and her rewards ( 1 - 5 ); (2) Her nature and powers 
( 6 - 9 ). II. Illustrations of her power taken from the 
ancient history of Israel ( 10 - 19 ); (1) The patriarchs 
and the exodus ( 10 /); (2) The Canaanites ( 12 ); (3) 
Digression on idolatry ( 13 - 15 ); (4) Contrast between 
God's dealings with the Israelites and his treatment of 
the Egyptians ( 16 - 19 ). 

The author makes his first section (.and so perhaps the whole 
book is to be considered)an address to kings (1 t 0 1-21), appar¬ 
ently wishing to influence the potentates in 
2. Outline, whose hands lay the outward fortunes of the 
Jews ; but his discourse is of a general nature, 
applying to all men. He begins by affirming that unrighteous¬ 
ness is alien io Wisdom and is punished with death by God, 
though, in truth, God does not de; ire the destruction of any, 
but the wicked, against his purpose, call down death on them¬ 
selves (1); then, passing to the moral question raised by the 
absence of jusL compensation in this world, he observes that the 
wicked (by whom he appears to mean Jewish apostates), because 
they deny future retribution, give themselves up to sensual 
enjoyment here, and, because they are reproved by the righteous, 
hate and persecute them, not knowing that God created man to 
he immortal (2); whilst, on the other hand, the sufferings of the 
righteous in this world are only a chastening, their hope is full 
of immortality, hereafter they shall he honoured and happy, and, 
in fact, the wicked even in this life are miserable, and their 
offspring is cursed (3 1-12); he adds (against a current view) 
that happiness does not consist in children and old age, childless 
virtue is better than vice with children, and the truly venerable 
age is wisdom and probity (3 13-4 9); then, resuming the general 
argument, he observes that the value of righteousness will be 
demonstrated hereafter, when good men, here scorned by the 
bad, will he blessed, whilst the bad, crushed by divine wrath, 
will be forced to acknowledge the folly of their course (4 io -5 23). 

In view of all this he proceeds to assure kings that they need 
wisdom in order that they may govern worthily and aLtain to 
immortality (»'* 1-21), and king Solomon (with whom the author 
here identifies himself) describes his own experience, how he 
had lo% r ed and sought after wisdom, what great thitigs she had 
taught him, wuh what wonderful power and beauty she is 
endowed, she being, indeed, an effluence and image of God, 
how, therefore, he had desired to dwell with her always as his 
spouse, and he besought God, who alone could give her, to 
bestow her on him (O22-S21); then follows the prayer in which 
the young king, acknowledging and pleading human weakness, 
begs that Wisdom and God^ Holy Spirit may he sent down to 
him from the holy heavens ( 9 ). The prayer concludes with the 
reflection that men of former generations were guided by 
Wisdom, and thus the author passes naturally to his second 
division, a review of the old history. Wisdom, he says, pre¬ 
served and guided the patriarchs, from Adam to Joseph, and, 
by Moses, led the Israelites victoriously from Egypt (10). The 
remainder of the book (from chap. 11 1), no longer occupying 
itself with wisdom, takes the form of an address to God, detail¬ 
ing his special miraculous care of Israel, particularly in the 
treatment of Egypt, with brief reference to the conquest of 
Canaan. The aiuhor, undertaking to give a religious-philosophi¬ 
cal sketch of the history, points out that the Egyptians were , 
punished by means of their animal gods, yet not wholly de¬ 
stroyed, but given space for repentance (11) ; that the Canaanites 
also were punished for their sins, but not blotted out at one 
blow, God doing all things in just measure, and training his own 
people in righteousness by the spectacle of the castigation of 
their enemies (121-22), and (the main argument being now ' 
resumed) that the Egyptians, through the terrihle punishment 
inflicLed on them by means of their own gods, were compelled 
to acknowledge the true God, whom Lhey had before declared 
that they did not know (12 23-27). 

At this point the author pauses in order to explain the nature 
and origin of idolaLry (/>., polytheism). The least blameworthy 
(though still an inexcusable) form of idolatry, he says, is the 
worship of the powers of nature, by whose beauty men were 
naturally attracted (13 1-9), whilst the worship of beasts and 
stones and images made by human hands is ridiculous (13 io-iq), 
as, for example, the homage paid by seamen to images (14 1-5), 
and all idolatry is accursed as having been the source of 
moral corruption (146-12); idolatry originated in a desire to 
honour dead children and kings, and was helped forward by the 
skill of artists, who made beautiful images (14 13-21), and so came 
all the frightful vices of society, for which men will surely be 

? unished (14 22-31), from which idolatry Israel kept free, whilst 
srael’s enemies fell into this childish absurdity ( 15 ). Returning ; 
now to the history, the author declares that God did indeed 
send plagues on his people (in the wilderness), not dealing with 
them in destructive fury, but chastising them, and further, 
making nature fight for them (in Egypt), and giving them I 
angels’ food, that they might learn to trust in him (10) ; that the 
contrast in God’s dealing further appears in his appalling the 
Egyptians with a horror of darkness and monstrous apparitions, 
while the Israelites had light and guidance and the comfort of a 
pillar of fire and a friendly sun (17 i-IS 4), that it is visible in the 
remarkable destruction of the Egyptian firstborn (when the 
almighty Word, a fierce warrior, leaped down from heaven into 
the doomed land), whilst the plague (in the rebellion of Dathan 
and Korah), which devastated the Israelites, was subdued by 
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the intervention of Aaron (185-25), and finally, that it is to be 
seen in the overthrow of the Red Sea, when the Egyptians 
were punished for their treachery to strangers (worse than that of 
Sodom), whilst the freed Israelites roamed over beautiful pastures, 
and thus in all things God magnified and glorified his people ( 19 ). 

Certain features of the book have given rise to doubts 
as to its complete and unitary character. The abrupt 

3. Unity c * ose the Jl ' storical sketch, which ends 

with the entrance of the Israelites into 
Canaan, has suggested the view that the work is not 
complete (Calmet), that the continuation of the his¬ 
torical sketch was abandoned by the author as too large 
an undertaking, or cut short by some accident (Grotius, 
Hasse, Eichhorn), or that, having been written by him, 
it was lost by the accidents of time (Hevdcnreich). 
This consideration, though not without force, is not 
decisive ; the author may have stopped at this point 
because he thought the illustrations given from the 
earliest history sufficient, or because he wished to single 
out the Egyptians (Ewald), or (Grimm) because he 
felt that the later history was lacking in picturesque and 
dramatic character, and that it chronicled chiefiy the 
subjection of the Israelites to their enemies. The 
question of completeness may be left undecided ; but it 
may be said that the work, in its present form, does 
not necessarily make the impression that it is a fragment. 

Nor, perhaps, is it possible to decide with certainty 
whether the book is the production of one man. 'The 
two main divisions are not very closely connected ; 
the history of the fathers in the second part (which 
is at once a glorification of Israel, and an attack on 
idolatry in general and Egyptian idolatry in particular) 
may appear to be quite distinct from the praise of wisdom 
in the first part, which is a philosophical consideration 
of the life of the author’s own clay ; Solomon is not 
introduced till chap. 6 ; after 11 r the narrative does not 
mention wisdom, but is wholly concerned with the 
history ; and the style changes, being, in the first part, 
relatively simple and direct, with constant regard to the 
Hebrew principle of parallelism, whilst, in the second 
part, it is ambitious, grandiloquent, or turgid, compli¬ 
cated and artificial, often without parallelism. On the 
other hand, it may be said that a logical unity is recog¬ 
nisable in the fact that the two points of attack in the 
work, apostasy ancl idolatry, represent the two great 
enemies of the later devout Judaism, and that a conscious¬ 
ness of unity is shown in 9 r 8 , which makes the transition 
from the first part to the second, and has not the appear¬ 
ance of an editorial insertion ; that the similarity between 
11 and 61 suggests that the same speaker is intended 
throughout, that the non-mention of wisdom after II i 
is due to the fact that the author became so immersed 
in his historical sketch (which he meant as an indictment 
of his own contemporaries) that he forgot the philosophical 
thesis with which he set out, that the change of style is 
a natural consequence of the change of subject matter, 
the moral and philosophical discussions falling more 
easily into the form of the Hook of Proverbs, the dramatic 
scenes of the earlier history readily suggesting legendary 
touches and highly-coloured language, and that there 
are marked resemblances of tone and style in the two 
parts— e.g-. , the rush of thought of the second part is 
paralleled in the description of the wicked ( 5 ) and of 
wisdom (722-8 r), and the religiously elevated and digni¬ 
fied tone of the first part appears here and there in the 
second (cp 113-15 9 1-6 with 11 23-26 12 19 16 7). On the 
whole it seems easier to account for the differences of 
matter and style under the supposition of one single 
author than to explain the unity under the supposition 
of two or more authors. 

In the last century there were several attempts to 
ascribe the book to a number of hands. 

This analysis was be^un, according to Bretschneider, by 

Houbigant, who divided the work into two 

4. History of parts, chaps. 1-9 and chaps. JO- 19 , and was 

Criticism. herein followed by Doederlein; only, whilst 

Houbigant ascribed the first part (written in 
Hebrew) to Solomon, and the second (written in Greek) to a later 
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writer, Doederlein denied the Solomonic authorship; from this 
analysis Eichhorn dissents only in making the division at 11 2 
and regarding the whole book as having been originally written 
in Greek, and Bertholdt begins the second part with 13 . Nach- 
tigal’s proposal, to cut the book up into a number of parts and 
make it an anthology, met with no favour, and Bretschneider 
contented himself with dividing Eichhorn’s first section into two, 
thus making three sections in the hook, of which the first (1 1-O8), 
a fragment of a larger work written by a Greek-speaking lew 
(who, however, was not imbued with Platonic philosophy), at 
the time when Antiochus Epiphanes was meditating his assault 
on the Jewish religion, deals with the ‘righteous,’ that is, the 
faithful part of the Jewish people ; the second (t» 9-IO), composed 
by an Alexandrian Jewish contemporary of Philo, is devoted to 
wisdom ; the third ( 12 - 19 ), of the same period, is the work of 
a Jewish partisan, and chap. 11 is the insertion of an editor. 

The arguments used by these scholars (given at length 
by Grimm) are substantially those which are mentioned 
above. No one since Bretschncider’s time has advocated 
such a dismemberment of the book, and at present its 
unity is generally regarded as certain or probable. 

The aim of the work appears from what has been 
already said. The author is equally concerned to rebuke 
. . apostate Jews and idolatrous Gentiles, to con- 

* im * sole and encourage his suffering fellow-country¬ 
men, and to extol the greatness of his nation. He calls 
on princes to observe that virtue, though here oppressed, 
will be rewarded in the next world, that wisdom, which 
is the source of virtue and the informing spirit of all 
things good, is the gift of the God of Israel, that in the 
past she has saved men from great perils, and that God, 
in ancient times, glorified his people Israel by delivering 
them front the hands of their enemies ; especially that, 
for their sake, he formerly inflicted terrible punishment 
on the Egyptians. In a word, he comforts his people 
(and warns their enemies) by assuring them that God is 
on their side. 

The work appears to have been always held in high 
estimation. From its inclusion in the Septuagint we 
_, may probably infer that the Egyptian Jew's 

6. tor unes. attac h ec i g rua t value to it from the time 
of its composition, whether or not they regarded it as 
canonical in the full sense of the term. 1 As to the 
position assigned to it by early Palestinian Jews, the 
only evidence is that which may perhaps be derived 
from its recognition in the NT. There are a number 
of coincidences of expression which have been held 
by some scholars to indicate a use of the book by 
some XT writers ; lists of such expressions may be 
found in Xitzsch, Kern (in the Tubingen Zeitsch. f. 
Theologie, 1835), Stier ( Apokryphen , 1853), and others. 
On the other hand, Tholuck, Grimm, Farrar, and other 
writers regard the resemblances as too general to prove 
quotation. From the nature of the material it is hardly 
possible to speak decidedly on this point ; but a com¬ 
parison of certain passages makes it not improbable that 
the book was known to Paul and some of his followers, 
and suggested to them certain expressions and lines of 
thought. 

For example, 5 17 f. Eph.fi 13 /I (1 rravoir\Cai ', OSpaica Sucaio- 
o-vvyjs), 7 25 /. Heh. 1 3 ( airavya<rp.a ), 9 15 2 Cor. 5 4 (fiapvvei, 
fiapovperoi), 9 16 Jn. 3 12 (comparison of earthly things and 
heavenly things as to the difficulty of understanding them), 1115 /. 
13 1-8 14 24-26 Rom. 1 20-32 (description of the blindness and vices 
of the Gentile world), 11 23 Acts 17 3o(7rapop«s, vnepi 8 <l>v, God’s 
overlooking of men’s sins), I67 1 Tim. 4 10 (God the Saviour of 
all men). 

He this as it may, it is generally agreed that, from the 
end of the first century omvards, it was esteemed and 
used by Christian writers. 

Clement of Rome, in 1 Cor. 27 , has an almost exact verbal 
reproduction of 11 22 12 12, and so Irenseus in Adv. H(pr.\-ip>, 
cp fi 19 ; 2 the later Patristic writers generally regarded the work 

1 It is possible that it was through the. Christians, that the 
book received its place in the Greek collection of Jewish Scrip¬ 
tures, but to this view there are serious objections ; it is not likely 
that the early Christians would adopt any non-Chiistian book 
which did not have some sort of Jewish authority (see Canon, 
§ 53 ). 

- In the canon of Melito (in Eus. HE 224) the expres¬ 
sion ira.poip.Cai icac. rj <ro^>ia should probably be read 7r. rj kcu 
aotftCa. In the et sapientia Salomonis of the Muratorian Frag¬ 
ment Credner reads ut instead of et, and Grimm doubts whether 


as inspired, though Origen, Eusebius, and Augustine denied the 
Solomonic authorship (see Clem.Al. Strom, ed. Potter, 609; 
Hippolytus, ed. Lagarde, 66; Cyprian, Exhort. Mart. 12; 
Origen, Coni. Cel. 3 72 ; Euseb. Pr<rp. lit; August. De Docir. 
Christ. 2 8 ), and the title i) iravape to ? <ro<{)Ca was given to it, as to 
Ben Sira (see Ecclesiasticus) ; homilies on it appear to have 
been composed by the presbyter Bellator (so Rabanus Maurus, 
Prof, in libr. Sap.), and, from Rabanus onwards, there is a con¬ 
tinuous line of expository works. 

It has, with few exceptions, been regarded by Christian 
scholars as a work of high value, in spite of its occasional 
turgid rhetoric and narrow nationalism ; so Luther and 
most writers up to the present time. Pellican held it to 
be inspired ; but in this view he stands almost alone 
among Protestants. The opinion as to its canonicity 
has varied greatly. The fathers cited it freely as 
‘ Scripture ’ or as of divine authority, but apparently 
without having in mind the question of canonicity. 
Augustine seems to be the first writer who formally 
included it in the list of canonical books. It was 
recognised as canonical by the Roman Church in 
the decree of the council of Trent, and shared the 
fortunes of the other Apocryphal books in the contro¬ 
versies between Protestants and Catholics in the seven¬ 
teenth century, in the movement which banished the 
books from the publications of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in the German discussions of 1851-1855. 
We may be content to say that the Palestinian Jews 
did not accept it as an inspired Scripture (their standard 
being in some regards local and narrow), that it was so 
accepted probably by the Egyptian Jews (though it is 
not cited by Philo), certainly by many Patristic writers, 
that it is now accepted by the Roman and Anglican 
churches, and rejected by the various Protestant 
churches, and that, for the rest, it must stand on its 
own merits. 

The book assumes the divine oneness, omnipresence 
(I7 12 1), omniscience (I7 7 16), and omnipotence 

. (U23), and God’s providential care of 

7 Ethical the world / 14 v. it calls him n 3l ) 

and religious , he who (c ' p 6i Ex . 3l4 ,. The 
1 * world, it says, was created by God 

(99), not out of nothing, but out of formless matter 
(1117). It ascribes to him wisdom (see below), justice 
(12 15), and kindness (1 13 11 23-26 12 13-16 15 1 16 7), and 
calls him Father ( 14 3), but, like the Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms, represents him as the especial 
friend and guardian of Israel (16 2 IS18 19 22): Israel 
he chastens (1223), other nations, the enemies of his 
people, he punishes (12 20), yet with the design of lead¬ 
ing them to repentance (122-20). But chaps. 11 / clearly 
express the idea that the enemies of Israel are predestined 
to be cursed, and this conception is naively put by the 
side of the proclamation of God’s universal love. The 
idea of an all-controlling fate, superior to God, is not 
found in the book. The avdyKTf of 194 is the ‘ destiny’ 
determined by God ; the term is Greek, the conception 
is Hebrew — it is the OT idea of divine predestination. 

The word of God is simply the utterance of his will 
( 9 1 16 12 26) and never approaches the Philonian Logos, 
TTT , . ., even in the fine passage (18 15) in which 

8. Word, spirit, (he . almighty ,V,W warrior. 


wisdom, etc. 


leaps down from the divine throne into 


the doomed land of Flgypt, or in 9 1, in which ‘ word ’ 
is indeed a parallel to ‘wisdom’ (z/. 2), but wisdom is 
here not a personification, but a simple attribute of God, 
and the thought of 5 i is that of Ps. 339- The con¬ 
ception of the spirit of the Lord is the same as that in 
the later (exilian and post-exilian) OT books, the term 
being equivalent to ‘ being or person of God ’ ; it is an 
anthropomorphic expression, based on the assumption 
that God, like man, has a separate inward principle or 
true being. This spirit is said to fill the world, to con¬ 
tain all things, to be in all things (I7 121), and is 
identified with wisdom and with God ( 1 4-7). It is the 
holy spirit of God (Is. 63 io f. Ps. 51 n 143 10), which is 

the reference is not to the canonical Book of Proverbs rather than 
to our Apocryphal Wisdom. 
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sent from heaven (as a divine breath or influence) to 
console men ( 9 17), and, as a divine teacher, cannot dwell 
with unrighteousness (1 5 ). This representation does 
not reach hypostatisation ; but it is a very vigorous 
personification (cp Rom. 8). A similar remark is to be 
made of the conception of wisdom regarded as an 
attribute of God, only the description is here more 
elaborate, and there is a nearer approach to hypostatisa¬ 
tion. Wisdom, it is said, was with God when he made 
the world (cp Prov. 822-31) and knew his will, sits ever 
by his throne, and is his intimate associate (949 83), 
she is an effluence from his glory, the mirror of his 
power, the image of his goodness (725/.), she is ani¬ 
mated by an acute, vigorous, benevolent spirit, is of 
perfect beauty, knows, directs, controls all things ( 7 22-29 
11 81), transforming the souls of men (727), bestowing 
on them all virtues (84-8), and guiding their outward 
fortunes (10), coming to dwell with them as beloved 
friend and counsellor (829), but bestowed only by God, 
and to be obtained from him by prayer (821 9 ). She 
is thus, on the one hand, substantially identical with 
Philo’s Logos, and, on the other hand, blends insensibly 
with the human quality of wisdom. 

Other quasi-hypostatical intermediaries between God and the 
world are recognised by some modern writers (as Bois) in the 
terms ‘power’ (1 3), ‘justice’ (Is), « providence ’ (14 3 1^2), 
‘mercy’ (1610), ‘hand’ (11 17), ‘hypostasis’ (1621); but this 
seems to be reading too large a meaning into the terms in 
question (see Wisdom Literature, § 8) ; as to the ‘ hypostasis ’ 
or ‘ substance ’ of 16 21 it appears to be simply manna. 

The conceptions of ‘ wisdom ’ and ' spirit ’ stand mid¬ 
way, in the line of advance toward hypostatisation, 
between the earlier ideas of the OT and the later ideas 
of Philo and of the NT. 

Of other supernatural beings there is mention of only 
Gentile deities and the devil. The former are declared, 
with greater distinctness than is found in the OT, to be 
nonentities, invented by the folly of men ( 11 13 f .). 'The 
existence of the devil is assumed, and he is identified 
(224) with the serpent of Gen. 3 . The name for him 
here used (otct/ 3 o\os) is probably taken from the Septua- 
gint, which so renders the Hebrew Satan in Ps. 109 
( 108)6 Job 16 /, 2 i^, 1 Ch. 21 1 (BA; not L) ; the 
identification of the serpent with a supreme evil spirit 
occurs only here and in Secrets of Enoch ( 31 3-6) in the 
extant Jewish pre-Christian literature, 1 and in both 
books his seduction of Eve is ascribed to his envv. 
This identification probably sprang from a deepening 
sense of sin, and from a growing conviction of the 
necessity of separating God from the moral evil of the 
world. The author’s silence respecting demons and 
angels (in which he accords with the other wisdom 
books) is possibly due to the philosophical nature of 
his thought, in which wisdom takes the place of all 
other good intermediary agents (see Wisdom Litera¬ 
ture, §11), and the one demon, the devil, is held to 
be sufficient to account for the evil of the world. 

The doctrine of the book concerning man is in part 
an expansion of the teaching of the OT. There is 
9 Man n ° trichotom y (body, soul, spirit), only the 
dichotomy of the inward principle of life (soul, 
spirit)and its outer casement (body). The soul or spirit 
the author represents (herein following Gen. 27) as 
breathed into the body by God (15 11), and, at death, 
received into the other world never to return (cp the 
avowal of ignorance on this point in Eccles. 321). The 
question of human freedom is not formally discussed, 
and probably did not present itself to the author's mind 
as a problem to be solved. Freewill is assumed in some 
passages, as in 1 16, in which it is said that bad men call 
down destruction on themselves, and in 0613, in which 
they attribute their wretchedness to their own folly. On 
the other hand, man is said (12 10 13 1) to be foolish by 
nature, unable of himself to know God, and yet (223, 
which gives an interpretation of Gen. 1 27) the image of 

1 In the Sibylline oracles (I49) the tempter of Eve is the 
‘serpent/ and in the Enoch Similitudes ( 696 ) one of the evil 
‘angels’ (see note of R. H. Charles in his ed. of Etioc/i). 
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God’s being. Of a control by God of human thought 
and destiny nothing is said directly. 

The work passes beyond the OT and Semitic thought 
in general in its adoption of the Platonic theory of the 
pre-existenee of souls (820, and ep 158 16), and this 
involves a sort of predestination ; Solomon says that 
being good he came into an undefiled body. Still, the 
author s practical view of moral life does not seem to be 
materially affected by his philosophical theories ; he holds 
to moral weakness, general divine control of life, and 
moral responsibility without troubling himself to define 
the limits of these facts, and he appears to adopt the 
OT division of men into good and bad, going beyond 
the Inter OT books, however, in recognising the possi¬ 
bility of passing from one class to the other. 1 But his 
horizon is here limited—he has in mind the flagrant 
sinners of his time, the apostates and the idolaters, and 
he cannot be said to express a general view of the ethical 
capacity of man. He holds, however ( 9 15), that the 
corruptible body presses down the soul (ep 2 Cor.5 4). 

Sin, disobedience to God’s moral law, is represented 
in one passage (224) as having been introduced into the 

10 Sin wor ^ by the devil (for death is the result of 

* sin), in another passage (1427) as the result of 
idolatry. This apparent discrepancy docs not point to 
two authors, but comes from a shifting of the point of 
view. Following Gen. 3 the author says that sin, as an 
historical fact, made its first appearance in the world in 
the disobedience of Eve, and, like the OT, he does not 
think of explaining its psychological origin ; but, looking 
at the vices of the society of his own time, he traces 
them all to idolatry, which is the negation of the know¬ 
ledge of God ; the vagueness of his thought on this 
point is apparent from the fact that he not only gives no 
chronological beginning of idolatry, but refers it to an 
intellectual weakness ( 13 i 14 14) whose origin he dues 
not explain. He falls back on the teaching of observa¬ 
tion that men are by nature morally weak (513), and 
must, in order to be saved from error, be instructed and 
strengthened by God (I03 /). This natural moral 
weakness he (like the OT) does not bring into historical 
connection with the transgression of Eve or of Adam. 
The spiritual safeguard against sin, union of heart with 
God, is finely expressed in 15 if : ‘even if we sin, we 
are thine, knowing thy power [that is, submitting our¬ 
selves humbly to thy righteous and merciful control] ; 
but we will not sin, knowing that we are accounted thine, 
for to know thee is perfect righteousness.’ Faith (only 
314) is used in the general sense of acceptance of God s 
will, and trust in him for protection. 

For the wicked, it is said (310-1217 43), there is 
retribution in this life, and men are punished by means 

11 Future ^eir sins (1116), but the real and 

universal recompense of moral conduct 
comes in the future life. Here the author passes quite 
beyond the OT thought, in which ShSol has no ethical 
character, and the resurrection (Dan. 12 ) is confined to 
Israelites. Hereafter, he declares ( 3 - 5 ), the position of 
all men will be determined bv their moral character— 
the righteous will have peace and glory, the wicked 
will be in misery (418-20 1721); passages like 514/ 
in which the transitory hope of the wicked is contrasted 
with the everlasting hope of the righteous, must be 
interpreted, from the general thought of the book, to 
mean not the annihilation of the ungodly, but their 
endless misery. Possibly the author here has in mind 
the denial of future retribution in Ecclesiastes, more 
probably he is opposing a general Sadducean opinion 
of his time. He makes no reference to purgatorial 
future punishment or to a bodily resurrection, unless the 
latter be involved in the 'glorious kingdom’ ( 5 16 620) 
and dominion over the nations ( 38 ) which the righteous 
are to receive, and this is not probable, since, if resur¬ 
rection had been meant, there seems to be no reason 

1 This possibility is assumed in a simple unreflective way in 
Ezek. 18 . 
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why it should not have been distinctly mentioned. 
The conditions of the future life are stated in the most 
general way—there are no details of happiness and 
torment, only vague mention of light and darkness, 
with no clear indication of place, no distinct heaven or 
hell. The author contents himself with emphasising 
the fundamental fact of moral retribution ; his reticence 
as to details may be due to his philosophical dislike of 
the crude pictures in such books as Enoch {see Escha¬ 
tology, index, s.vv. 4 Heaven,’ * Hell'). Man, he holds 
(here again following Gen. 3 ), was created to be im¬ 
mortal (in this world apparently), and would so have 
been, but for the entrance of death through the envy of 
the devil, and the folly of the first human pair. All 
good ethical human qualities, wisdom and righteousness, 
are, according to the author, the gift of God, or of 
God's minister, Wisdom (7 16 S4 94 12). 

Besides general rightness of conduct he particularises 
(87) the four virtues of Greek philosophy—moderation, 
V' f c* practical sense, justice, and courage or 
forutudv((T(i}(ppo<rvi'r],(pp6vT]ai5, diKaiocOur), 
avdpeia )—as things than which there is nothing more 
profitable in life, and these also he represents as the 
gift of Wisdom. His more general catalogue of virtues 
(722 f) embraces the gentler quality of * philanthropy,’ 
and the Hebrew idea of ‘holiness,’ and, following the 
O b, he represents the combination of justice and 
philanthropy (1219) as something which is taught us by 
the example of God himself. His ethical code thus 
offers a happy union of Jewish and Greek elements ; of 
ethical philosophy proper (inquiry into the basis of 
moral beliefs and conduct) he has nothing. On the 
other hand, in his ethical attitude toward non-Israelitish 
peoples he is narrow ; like the prophets, he sees nothing 
good in other civilisations (as, for example, the Egyptian), 
but, from his national religious point of view, involves 
them in one sweeping condemnation. He was a pupil 
of the Greeks; but he does not, by a single word, 
express sympathy with their thought and life, or betray 
any suspicion that they have played an important part 
in the divine education of humanity. He recognises 
only one true law of life, and this, he says (IS4), is to 
be given to the world by Israel ; this is the view of the 
exilian and post-exilian prophets, but in our author we 
expect some modification of the old statement. There 
is no trace of asceticism in the book ; the passage (313- 
46) which has been so interpreted is really a protest 
against what the author regarded as the undue importance 
attached by some to the possession of children, and a 
repetition of the OT declaration (Is. 064/) that bodily 
conditions shall not determine membership in the 
lsraelitish community. It was an old complaint of the 
pious in Israel that the wicked were often well provided 
with children (Ps. 17 14b a gift which was supposed to 
be a special mark of divine favour (Ps. 1273-5 12S3). 
Ben Sira had already ( 16 1-4) protested against the 
exaggerated form of this view, and our author makes a 
special application of the protest to the case of illicit 
unions ; it is better, he says, to have no children than 
to obtain them by immoral unions ; the virtuous woman, 
though barren, shall be blessed in the final divine 
visitation, and the eunuch, if he be righteous, shall 
have compensating part in the temple of the Lord (so 
Is. 565), that is, shall be deemed worthy of an honour¬ 
able position in the public worship. Such an opinion 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as springing from 
Therapeutist hostility to marriage. The fine thought 
that honourable old age is not measured bv number 
of years (4 8/.) which is a correction or revision of Prov. 
I631 Ecclus. 254 - 6 , though, according to Philo (De Vit. 
con tempi. 8), it expresses a principle of the Therapeutas, 
is of too general a nature to be regarded as borrowed 
from them ; it is found in the Stoics (cp Cic. De Fin. 3), 
and looks not to contempt of life, but to emphasising 
the better side of life. 

With all his strong national feeling, he, like the other 
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Hokmah writers (see Wisdom Literature, § 6), lays 
ia Wn no stress on national ritual of 

r 1 ^ 5, worship; he mentions, as historical 
facts, the offering of sacrifice by the Israelites (IS9) and 
of incense by Aaron (1821), puts into Solomon’s mouth 
( 98 ) the words ‘temple, altar, tabernacle,’ and quotes 
(814) a reference to the temple from the OT (Is. 56 s), 
but otherwise ignores the external cultus. He regards 
prayer and praise as the highest expression of religious 
feeling. He draws largely from the Pentateuch and 
somewhat from Isaiah and the Psalms, but, after the 
manner of the time, does not name them or other 
sacred books, or make allusion to the existence of a 
sacred canon. 

The book, in spite of some glaring faults, deserves 
to be ranked among the masterpieces of reflective verse. 

T ., If it cannot be called poetry, it is an 

* . 1 erar y admirable example of elevated sticho- 
* metric writing, with not a few really 
poetical passages. 

The number of its stichoi is variously stated (in Swete’s ed. 
of the Sept.) at 1124 IB}, 1121 [#], and 1092 [AJ; the Latin 
translation has a few lines not found in the Greek. 1 The author 
employs, not metre, but the Hebrew parallelism, and the 
Hel >rew system of ictus, a certain succession of accented 
syllables, between which come varying numbers of unaccented 
syllables; in the passages (such as IO3921), in which there are 
suggestions of Greek iambic, dactylic, and asynartete metres, 
the combinations of syllables are probably either accidental 
(such as are sometimes found even in modern prose works), or 
the occasional imitations which a writer acquainted with Greek 
poetry might permit himself. 2 

The construction of the book is skilful. After show¬ 
ing men’s supreme need of righteousness, the author 
Q . dramatically introduces the two classes 

15 . btruc ure. j nto mankind is divided, and 

describes their contrasted fates. On the basis of this 
picture he appeals to kings to embrace wisdom, as 
whose exponent and laudator Solomon appears, giving 
his own experience, and extolling wisdom as the source 
of all knowledge, physical, moral, and religious, as an 
effluence from God and his companion and co-worker, 
and as the teacher and saviour of men of ancient times. 
In illustration of this last point he gives a sketch of the 
history of the patriarchs and of the deliverance of the 
Israelites from Egyptian bondage and their conquest of 
Canaan. This plan of the work was well fitted to 
commend it to the author’s contemporaries; the 
philosophical praise of wisdom is justified by the ex¬ 
hibition of its practical value, and the whole picture 
conveys encouragement to the suffering righteous, and 
a solemn warning to all the enemies, apostate and 
Gentile, of the chosen people, whose special possession 
and guardian wisdom is. 

The style varies in the different parts. The first 
part (chaps. 1-9) approaches the evenly balanced aphor- 
, istic form of Proverbs, with the distinctive 

16. btyle. c h aracter j st j cs 0 f the Hebrew parallelism ; 
but it is made up of connected discourses, each of 
which aims at a definite demonstration or exposition, 
and the style is far more flowing than that of Proverbs 
and Ben Sira, in this respect rather resembling Ecclesi¬ 
astes. In the second part (chaps. 10 - 19 ), whilst the 
stichometry is maintained, with a flavour of parallelism, 
the nature of the subject matter produces an approach 
to simple prose, with an inflation born of the desire to 
make the history impressive. In both parts power of 
imagination is conspicuous ; the pictures of the final 
overthrow of the wicked (517-23) and the terrors of the 
Egyptians (17 f) have the cumulation and rush in 
which Ezekiel is a master, and many of the epithets 
have an Aeschylean force and majesty ; it is perhaps 
this torrent-like movement that most impresses the 
reader in the author’s descriptions. Nor is he lacking 
in something that resembles humour as, in the descrip- 

1 See Berger, Hist. d. 1 . Vulgate , etc. 

2 On apparent examples of Greek metrical lines see Farrar 
and Bois. 
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tion of the manufacture of an idol by the carpenter 
(1311-19), which is, however, only a slight expansion of 
an OT passage (Is. 44 12-17). He is fond of assonance, 
alliteration, and paronomasia, as well as of comparison 
and metaphor, has many instances of chiasm (as 315 
42), and in one case (617-20) employs the sorites. This 
last use is taken from Greek logic, of the others there 
are many examples both in the OT and in Greek 
writers. Throughout he shows fulness, richness, and 
vitality of conception, which is constantly in danger of 
running into exaggeration and bombast. The nature 
of his material does not call for direct descriptions of 
external nature ; but in a number of passages he shows 
a fine feeling for colour, form, and movement (see 
{>9-1221-23 11 18 132 17 18-21). The author's noteworthy 
command of Greek suggests that he was well read in 
Greek poetical and philosophical literature. 

His vocabulary is rich a nd picturesque ; he uses a number of 
uncommon terms, is fond of compounds, and has himself 
originated compounds or given peculiar significations to exist¬ 
ing forms, as 4 >tAoif/vxe (11 2j), ‘lover of souls’ (so Damasc. 
22a), and perhaps TTpiuroirAao-To^ (7 1 10 1). He has taken a 
number of expressions from the Septuagint, as Trerpas axpord/mov 
(11 4, see Dt. S15); top opra (13 1, see Ex. 314); <f>u)(TTrjpas 
ovpapov (13 2, see Gen. 1 14); criroSos r\ xapdia olvtov (15 10, 
see Is. 44 20). On the other hand, his frequent Hebraisms 
(most of which occur in chapters 1-0) show that he was deeply 
imbued with the style of the OT ; thus words, as <tkoAlol (I 3); 
t (1 4) *, dyiop TTvevp.a (1 5 9 17) ; etr^ara (2 16 ) ; excTTTjcroi'Tat 
(02); grjAop (5 17); pdraioi (13 1); modes of expression, such as 
those in 4 17 16 8 13 (cp 1 S. 2 o) ; and the use of the connectives 
fcau, Se, yap and the like.* 

The data for the determination of the origin of the 
book are found in its use of other books, the nature 

T7 of its ideas, and the historical con- 

dntP • idAnc* dmons which it implies. 

' 1Ued,b * A comparison of 4 1 (on childless virtue) 
with Ecclus. 16 1-4 suggests that our author was acquainted 
with tile latter work. It is generally admitted that he used ihe 
Septuagint translation of the Pentateuch and Isaiah; whether 
he had the Septuagint Psalms is doubtful—in 3 1 he has an 
allusion to Ps. 31 5 [6|, in 15 15/ he gives rather a paraphrase than 
a citation of Ps. 1 15 4-7 ( = 135 15-17), in I620 (from Ps. 7825) lie 
has dyyeAojp rpcxfojp where t !3 has dprov a., and in 10 17 (from 
Ps. 10639) he has ets <tk€ityip ^p.epas where our Hebrew has 
simply ‘covering’ and the psalm in <5 (Ps. 105 [ 104 ] 39) el* < tk. 
av roi5, from which, in view of his fondness for paraphrasing, it 
cannot he shown that he did or did not have the Psalms in 
Greek. There is uncertainty also about the relation of 224 
(‘ the envy of the devil ’) to a similar statement in Secrets of 
Enoch 31 3 (and cp Jos. Ant. i. 1 4 Sanhedrin, 59). The con¬ 
ception may have been an old one, derived by Wisdom and 
Secrets of Enoch from a common source, though, as it is not 
found in Enoch, it probably arose not longhefore the beginning 
of our era. The picture of reward and punishment in the future 
life is similar to that given in the Enoch similitudes. There is 
no reason to suppose that our author quotes from Philo. 

Legendary additions to the OT narrative, so frequent 
in Wisdom, do not appear in any other book earlier 

18. Legendary than 2 Macc ' (ll9 ‘ 36 2, - 8 >' 2 !' I s 
, ,.T- °nly necessary to compare our author s 

additions. id, r , L . nn 

sketch of the early history ( 10 - 19 ) 

with that of Ecclus. ( 44 - 49 ) to see the great difference 
between the methods of the two writers ; the latter 
keeps himself strictly to the OT text, the former revels 
in fanciful embellishments (1115 161 /. 918/21/. 1769/ 
15-19 18 12/ 17-19 19 11/ 1721). This may be accounted 
for in part by the supposition that the Alexandrian 
Jews were very free in their dealing with the sacred 
books ; but, as 2 Macc. shows that there was a similar 
tendency in Palestine, we are led to refer it rather to 
a natural growth of legend, of which there are many 
examples in later Apocryphal books and in the Talmud. 3 
The allegorising method of interpretation, if found in 
Wisdom, would doubtless be Alexandrian, but would 
not give great aid in determining its date, since this 
method of interpretation was in use long before Philo’s 
time. But it does not seem to be employed by our 
author. 


1 For full lexicographical lists see the commentaries of Grimm 
and Farrar. 

2 The treatment of Gen. 6 2 in Enoch is mythological ex¬ 
pansion under Persian stimulus. 

3 Cp also Gal. 3 19 1 Cor. 10 4 2 Tim. 3 8. 
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The cases cited (by Bob) are not properly allegorising ; the 

E illar of salt (10 7) is a * monument,’ not a symbol, of an un- 
eheving soul; the pillar of cloud and fire (10 17) is not a 
‘ manifestation but a creation of Wisdom ; the bronze serpent 
(16 5-7) is not a symbol, it is an instrument and assurance of 
salvation; the Egyptian darkness ( 17 21) is an ‘image,’a faint 
physical suggestion, of the darkness of future punishment; on 
the high-priest s robe (I824) was the whole cosmos, hut only as 
the glory of the fathers was on the four rows of .stones, and the 
divine majesty on the tiara (‘holy to the Lord’). Reuss's 
remark, that the Egyptians are introduced throughout as a type 
of pagans in general, and that the history is regarded as a sort 
of theory, is correct; through the Egyptians the author aimed at 
his own contemporaries. Ibis, however, is not allegorising; it 
may be called a first step toward the method so fully developed 
by Philo, but it has not reached the point of seeing in things 
and persons merely representations of religious truth. 

The author’s silence respecting Messianic hopes is a 
trait which he has in common with other sapiential 

19. Eschatology. < s “ Wlsl)OM •-'™kati;rk > 

» 5/ )* al >d is not an exact indication 
of date. His picture of the sufferings and future glory 
of the righteous ( 2 - 5 ), though it may be based on Is. 53 
and has been regarded by some expositors as a predic¬ 
tion of the Messiah, 1 presents no individual human 
deliverer, but, after the manner of the prophets, simply 
represents pious Israel as destined to be glorified. In 
part of the late pre-Christian Palestinian literature also 
(as Dan., Sib.Or., 1 Macc., Pss. of Sol.) it is the 
nation that is the centre of hope ; it is only in the later 
portions of Enoch (as chap. 46 ) that a personal Messiah 
plays a real role (see Mkssiah, § 7 ; Eschatology, 
§ 65/). That \\ isdom lias a well-developed doctrine 
of ethical immortality, and yet says nothing of resur¬ 
rection, may be due to its Egyptian origin. The idea 
of resurrection was a Palestinian growth, based on 
Jewish convictions, but shaped under the stimulus of 
Zoroastrianism, and it may well have lagged behind in 
Egypt. On the other hand, Alexandria was the meeting- 
place of old Egyptian and Greek ideas out of which the 
monotheistic Jews could easily fashion an elevated moral 
conception of the world to come. Each Jewish centre 
would thus work out its own favourite idea of the future, 
and the fusion of the two ideas would take time. This 
fusion had certainly occurred before the composition of 
the earliest NT book, and apparently also before the 
time of the Enoch-section chaps. 91 - 104 , a tract which 
in some respects resembles our book, the date of which 
is, however, uncertain, though it may probably be put 
in the first century B.r. (cp Charles, Book of Enoch). 
Wisdom appears to have been written before the fusion 
of the two ideas was accomplished in Egypt ; but, on 


the other hand, the author's Ilellenisiug tendency may 
have led him to discard the notion of a kingdom of the 
righteous on earth, though such a notion may have 
been known to him (cp 37 with Dan. 123). It is diffi¬ 
cult to say when the Egyptian Jews began to formulate 
a doctrine of ethical immortality; it mav, perhaps, be 
surmised that, since the editor of Ben Sira, writing 132 
B.c. , says nothing of it, it did not appear before the 


first century B. c. 

An indication of date might be obtained if we could 
determine with exactness the relative development of 
20 Greek ^ ree ^ c conceptions in our author and in 


.. Philo. It 
conception. wis(lom is 


is generally admitted that 
deeply imbued with Greek 
philosophical thought; the conceptions of a beautiful 
and logically arranged cosmos, and of a wisdom which 
is the divine agent in creation and in the control of the 
world (besides the minor points referred to above) betray 
the influence of the Platonists and the Stoics. The 


same general ideas are found in Philo, as whose con¬ 
temporary, accordingly, our author is regarded by some 
expositors. On the other hand, the differences between 
the two writers are obvious ; 2 besides many divergencies 

1 So Tertullian, Cyprian, Hippolytus, Origen, and many 
interpreters of the Church of Rome; see Westcott’s note in 
Smith. DB , art. ‘ Wisdom of Solomon.’ 

2 The two are compared by Grimm, Drummond, Menze], 
Farrar, Bois, and others. Siegfried, in Hastings’ DB, notes 
ditTerences between the two. 
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in explanation of particular points (which, however, 
would not necessarily prove them not contemporaries), 
there is, for example, the great difference in the employ¬ 
ment of the allegorical method of interpretation, which 
probably, though not certainly, points to the precedence 
of Wisdom in time. The main point of comparison 
is the conception of the divine self-manifestation through 
intermediate agencies, and herein Philo and Wisdom 
differ in two respects: first, whilst Philo names as 
chief agent the Logos, and has comparatively little to 
say of Wisdom, Wisdom gives the first place to Wisdom 
(not going beyond the OT in his conception of the 
'word'), and thus appears to range itself along with 
those earlier more Hebraistic books (Proverbs and Ben 
Sira) in which the divine attribute plays the most impor¬ 
tant role, Philo, on the other hand, advancing to the 
more definitely Stoic idea ; and secondly, Philo treats 
the conception in a more scientific way, undertaking to 
state with philosophic precision the nature of the relation 
between God and his personified energy, whilst in 
Wisdom this relation is assumed without explanation. 
From this it may probably be inferred that our author 
had not grasped the Stoic doctrine of the Logos, which, 
seeing his fondness for Greek ideas, he would hardly 
have failed to do if he had lived as late as the first half 
of the first century of our era. 

The historical conditions to be accounted for are: the 
persecution of faithful Israelites by Gentiles and apostate 

91 Outward J cws ' and lhe aulhor ’ s special grudge 
zi. uuwara ag . linst the Egyptians. There was a 
conditions. , ^ , - 

class of apostate Jews from the time of 

Antiochus Epiphanes, 187 B.c. (Jos. Ant. xii. 5 ) down 
to the time of Philo (Philo, Confus. Ling. 2; Pcvnit. 2). 
The account in 3 Macc. of an Egyptian persecution in 
the time of Ptolemy IV. (221-217 B.c:.) being generally 
admitted to be legendary, the periods of persecution 
which may come into consideration (see Jos. Cant. Ap. 
2 s) are the reigns of Ptolemy VII. (145-117 B.c.), 
Cleopatra (47-30 B.c.), Caligula (38-40 a.d. ), and (Jos. 
PJ, ii. IS7 f .) Nero (63 A.D. ). There is not much 
ground for choice among these periods, 1 at most it may 
be said that the comparatively calm tone of our book 
(as in 1416-20) docs not favour the seasons of bitterer 
distress (under Caligula and Nero). But it is not 
necessary to suppose that the work was composed in 
the midst of one of the violently hostile movements. 
The author, even if he lived in a relatively quiet time, 
would know enough of the general fortunes of his people 
to paint his pictures of suffering ( 2-5 14 ). Nor is his 
reference to the worship of the statues of kings (14 16-20) 
chronologically decisive, for divine worship was paid to 
Ptolemy I., and probably to Antiochus II., as well as 
to Caligula and other Roman emperors. The author 
is, in fact, as Grimm remarks, giving a learned account 
of the origin of idolatry, and it is unnecessary to assume 
that the deified princes to whom he refers were his con¬ 
temporaries. There appears to be nothing in the 
historical situation depicted to prevent our following the 
literary indications and assigning the work to some time 
before that of Philo, probably to the first pre-Christian 
century. 

Of the author all that is clear is that he was an 
Egyptian Jew. His strong Jewish feeling appears on 
a fB every page of his book, and his Greek 
* U 0r ‘ training and his hearty dislike of the 
Egyptians point to Alexandria as his residence. The 
unsuccessful attempts to identify him with some known 
person are detailed at length by Grimm and Farrar. 

The reference of the work to Solomon,- found in early versions 
(Sept., Syr.), and in a numher of Patristic, Rahbinical, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant writers (as late as 1858 hy the Catholic 


1 Grimm’s remark that in the time of Nero the spirit of the 
Tews was too much broken to produce so talented a book as 
Wisdom is not convincing ; we know too little of the times to 
make such a judgment. 

2 [Revived by 1 ). S. Margoliouth who holds that there are 

references to this book in Isaiah.] 
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J. A. Schmid), was rejected by Augustine and Jerome, and is 
no longer seriously considered. Very early critics thought of 
Hen Sira as the author (see Aug. Doct. Ckr. 2, 8 ; Retract. 2, 4), 
or of the famous Philo (see Jer. Prtrf. in Lib . Sal.), and the 
latter view was adopted by Luther and a number of other theo¬ 
logians ; but the differences between those two writers and our 
author are so glaring that they absolutely exclude such an identi¬ 
fication. Other Jewish names which have been suggested are 
Zerubbabel (by J. M. Faber), Aristobulus, the friend of Ptolemy 
Philometor (by Lutterbeck), an older Philo (by Drusius and 
others) who is said to have written a poem on Jerusalem (cp 
Jos. Coni. Ap. . 1 23 where a non-Jevvish ‘older Philo,’ apparently 
an historian, is mentioned), and Apollos, before his conversion 
(by Plumptre), on the ground that he wrote the Kpistle to the 
Hebrews, and that the similarity between the epistle and Wisdom 
is so great as to suggest a common origin. None of ihese sug¬ 
gestions except the last has any show of probability, and it can 
hardly be called probable, since the two books, though not 
without a certain resemblance in style, still have differences, 
both of style and of manner of thought, too great to be explained 
even by a writer’s change of religion. The author has been 
held to be a Christian (by C. H. Weisse and others) on such 
grounds as his supposed reference ( 3 ) to the Messiah, his desig¬ 
nation of God as ‘father’ ( 14 3), his doctrine of future ethical 
retribution ( 3 * 5 ), and the supposed mention of his book among 
Christian writings in the Muratorian Fragment (but the last 
supposition is probably erroneous — see above, § 6, n. 2), and the 
authorship has been assigned (by Noack) to Apollos, after his 
conversion to Christianity. Hut a Christian hook without a 
single distinctively Christian idea (and none of those adduced by 
Weisse are distinctively Christian) would be an incomprehensible 
anomaly; the book is intelligible only on the supposition that 
it u r as written hy a non-Christian Jew. Finally, as has been 
pointed out above (§ 12), there is no reason for supposing that the 
author belonged to the sect of the Therapentre; he has no trace 
of their teaching, and it does not seem probable that a member 
of that sect would have imbibed Greek learning as our author 
has done. 

The Greek text is given entire in the uncials A (Lond. 1 879- 
1883), H (Rome, 1871), n (St. Petersburg, 1862), in part in C 
(Leipsic, 1845), entire in the cursives H. P. 
23. Greek text. 23, 55, 68, 106 and 155 (not entire), 157, 248, 
253, 254, 261 (not entire), 296 ; nine MSS col¬ 
lated by Thilo (but not published) are in some passages adduced 
by him (Specimen excrcc. critt. in Sapient. Sal., Halle, 16257and 
by Grimm. Swete gives the various readings of NAC. The text 
is well preserved; A in a number of cases offers better readings 
than H. That the Greek is the original text is now generally be¬ 
lieved. Faber’s argument to prove a ‘Chaldee’ (that is Jewish 
Aramaic) original is successfully rebutted by Hasse; thus in 222 
the Syr. for Greek yepa* is explained by Faber as coming from a 
confusion of Aramaic |'£VD and but it is rather, says Hasse, 
a misreading of the Greek (vrjpas for yepas); in 18 16 Syriac 
‘command ’ for Greek ‘ death 7 comes, according to Faber, from 
a misunderstanding of (w'hich, however, is not Aramaic 
but Hebrew), but may be naturally regarded as a scribal errone¬ 
ous repetition of the preceding ‘command.’ So also, recently, 
I). S. Margoliouth, 1 whose examples are not more convincing 
than those of Faber. In Wisd. 1 12 14 10 the Greek is satis¬ 
factory as it stands; and the identity of the expression in 2 12 
with that in Is. 3 10 ip (noted by Schleusner) may be understood 
as a borrowing on the part of the former, or as a very late in¬ 
sertion in the latter. Greek is too free and idiomatic to be 
taken as a translation ; its Hebrew colouring belongs rather to 
the thought than to the style. 2 * * 

The Old Latin Version was adopted by Jerome with slight 
changes; the Clementine text of 1592, with corrections from 
Vercellone’s edition of 1861, is given in the 

24. Versions, edition of Heyse and Tischendorf (Leipsic, 
1873), with the readings of the Codex Ami- 
atinus in the margin ; the Cod. Amiat. has been edited by 
Lagarde (in Mitteil. i.). It is in general a literal, faithful, and 
intelligent translation of the Greek. It occasionally (as in 417) 
inserts an explicitum, and has a number of words and clauses 
not found in our Greek, as 1 15 (one word, and in some MSS 
one line) 28 (one line) 2 17 (one line) 3 i (one word) 4 14 (one 
phrase) 61 (one couplet) 6 20 (one word) 811 (one line) 10 1 
(two words in the Clem, text, but not in Amiat.) 115 (one 
and a half lines) 11 8 (one clause) 17 1 (several words). Some 
of these additions (as 3 1 4 14 17 1) are explanations of the 
translator, and none of them commend themselves as probably 
belonging to the original text; thus in 1 15 the perpetua weakens 
the bedvaros ; in 2 8 the line ‘ let there be no meadow which our 
jollity does not traverse/ though in itself appropriate and good, 
mars the couplet-arrangement (three couplets in 7-9); the 
aphorism of 61, ‘wisdom is better than strength, and a sage 
man than a strong,’ interrupts the connection of thought and is 
obviously a gloss, as are the insertions in Sit 10 1 11 5 (two 
glosses) and 11 8. A certain number of words also are omitted in 
the Latin, the translator allowing himself some freedom. On the 
history of the version see Berger, Hist. d. 1 . Vulgate , 1893, and 
on the MSS, Thielmann, Bericht , etc. 1900. On the vocabulary 
cp Grimm, Comm. KGH , pp. 


1 In JR AS, 1890, and in ‘Lines of defence of the biblical 
revelation,’ 1900. 

2 Cp J. Freudenthal in JQR, 1891. 
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The Syriac is made directly from the Greek, following a MS 
resembling Codex Alex. Whilst in general it renders the ideas 
and expressions of the original with fidelity, it diverges there¬ 
from far more than the Latin. It adds explicita and other 
explanatory words, inserts the proper names (Cain, etc.) in 
chap. 10 , transfers a number of Greek words, gives free transla¬ 
tions, mistranslates and omits. On the attempt to refer it to an 
Aramaic original see Hasse. For the Arabic version cp Hasse, 
for the Armenian cp Welte, and F. H. Reusch, Liber Sapient, 
greece , etc., 1858; these also both come from our Greek. 

For general works on the Jewish conception of wisdom see 
Wisdom Literature, § 15. For lists of critical and expository 
works up to i860 see Bretschneider and 
25 . Bibliography. Grimm. Among these the following may 
be mentioned ; Rabanus Maurus, f 856, 
the earliest extant commentator (in Migne); Grotins, Annota- 
tiones , 1664 ; Cornelius a Lapide, Comment, in libr . Sap., 1613 ; 
Cappellus, Comment . . . . in VT, 1689 (scattered observa¬ 
tions); J. M. Faber, Prolusiones, 1776-77 and t 786-87; J. G. 
Hasse, Salomo's Weisheit , 1785; J. G. Kichhorn, Einleitung 
1. d. Apocr. Sckr. d. AT, 1795; C. G. Hretschneider, Lib. 
Sapient., 1804 ; C. L. W. Grimm (in Karzgef. exeget. Hand - 
buck z. d. Apokr. d. A T), i860 (very full and judicious, 
supersedes his work of 1837). Since i860 have appeared com¬ 
mentaries by E. C. Rissell, 1880 (in the volume on the Apocrypha 
added to the Lange series), F. W. Farrar, 1888 (in Wace’s 
Apocrypha'), and Siegfried (in Kautzsch’s Apokr.) ; articles in 
Smith’s DB (by B. F. Westcott); M‘Clintock and Strong’s 
Cyclopedia; Herzog-Hauck, RE (by E. Schiirer, see also his 
GJV, etc. —Hist, of the JervisJi People , etc.); Hastings’ DB 
(by Siegfried); and annotated editions by W. J. Deane ( The 
Book of Wisdom, 1881), W. R. Churton(in his Uncanonieal and 
Apocryphal Scriptures, 1884), and C. J.Ball (in h is Variorum 
Apocrypha, 1892). On the ethical ideas see Kiibel, 'Die Ethi- 
schen Anschauungen d. Weisheit Salomonis,* in St. Kr. (1865). 

WISDOM OF JESUS. See Ecclesiasticus, 
Sirach. 

WISE MEN (D s ppn), Gen. 418 . See Magic, § 3, 
Stars, § 5, Zoroastrianism ; cp also Wisdom 
Literature, § 2. 

WITCH (?j*J*DD), Dt. 18 io, WITCHCRAFT (DDjJ), 

1 S. 1523. See Magic, §§ 2 b 3 i/ 

WITHES, GREEN, A V n, £- ‘green [moist] cords,’ 
RVmg- ‘new bowstrings’ (C’n 1 ? C'lTV ,ycthdrim lahini), Judg. 
10 7. On the meaning of n 7 , lah, see Colours, § 17 ; for "IIV, 
yether, see Cord. Bowstrings of ‘ green ’ gut, not yet dried, 
are probably meant. 

WITNESS. The part played by witnesses in Jewish 
legal procedure has been dealt with in Law and 
Justice, § iof . 

The Hebrew word is -iy, 'ed, the Aramaic saluid 
(*nrra) ; and in two passages in OT these two terms are 
treated as synonymous (Gen. 3147, ijj || Knnrri?; Job 
I619, The Arabic word is dhid or sdhld (cp 

Palmyr. mo ; see Cook, Aram. Gloss., s.v.). The root 
sahida (=Aram. sehed; cp rt' with Ar. Sarada) seems 
to have meant originally ‘ to be present’ (cp the use of 
sullied in Koran, Sur. 74 13), and then ‘ to bear (be present 
as) witness.’ Sakid is both a witness in general, and 
one who witnesses to the truth of his creed by dying 
(see Sur. 471 3969). The original meaning of the 
Hebrew root was perhaps (as Gen. 31 47 Job 16 19 
suggest) the same as in Arabic. 

Gen. 31 44 4s 52 describes how a heap of stones was witness 
was present to remind) of some transaction; Dt. 31 1921 
says that the song of Moses was witness to (“ij/; existed or was 
present to remind) the Israelites of a great achievement. For 
other instances of the^ use of -jy in a similar sense see BDB, 
where, however, the idea of the root is taken to be that of 
4 reiterating, hence emphatically affirming.’ 

The word used in the NT is ju.dpTVS (/xaprvp-). It 
was employed by Christians, as by Muhammedans, to 
describe (1) simply one who witnessed to the truth, and 
then (2) particularly one who gave evidence of the truth 
by dying, and so ‘ a martyr. ’ 

For (t) see Actsl 22. The word is already used in the second 
sense (2) in the NT. So in Acts 22 20 (AV ; RV ‘witness’), 
Kai ore e^eyerro to at/u.a Sre^ayov tov fidpjvpo^ aov ; Rev. 213 
(AV, RV ‘witness’),^ ’AvriVa? 6 /tia'prvs i±ov, 6 ttiotos [p.01/], 
os ayeKTdvdrjyrap' vfiiu ; Rev. 176 (EV), xal ecSoy tt\v yvvaiKa 
fieOvcrovcrav ex rov at/u.aros rtov dyiiov, Kai ex tov a'ifjLaTO<; tojv 
ftapTVpiov ’It)<tov. 


WONDERS 

In ancient times the heroes of mankind were 
commonly represented as being distinguished from 
other men by (amongst other characteristics) the 
manner in which they entered and departed life. They 
were not born in the usual way, or, if so, out of due 
course ; they disappeared from life in a mysterious way, 
or they showed themselves superior to death by dying 
cheerfully under painful circumstances. Thus both by 
their birth and by their death they witnessed to their 
superiority. This was specially the case with founders 
of religions. But ' the faithful ’ were also called upon 
to bear witness. While, however, the master gave 
evidence of the truth of his claims by the wonderful 
words and works of his whole life, • the faithful ’ could 
in most cases only witness to the truth of them by follow¬ 
ing the master’s teaching even unto death. Disciples, 
therefore, in some cases, sought and actually found 
martyrdom ; in other cases they are represented by tra¬ 
dition as having so suffered, whether they did so or not. 
The idea of witness by miracle and martyrdom is confined 
to no single religion. Cp Wonders. m. a. c. 

WIZARD ('ijn'), Lev. 2027. See Magic, § 4, iii. 

WOLF (3NT AyKOC ; lupus). This is the usual 
word for ‘wolf,’ though in Is. I 3 22 RV renders C'\x, 
'tyyim, and SHOT cnri. tannim , by ‘wolves’; see 
Jackal, and, on the variety of terms for wild animals, 
Cat. T11 Ts. 116 a notable reference is made to the 
wolf, which as a type of ferocity is brought into contrast 
with the lamb. 2 The full force of the phrase employed 
is that the wolf will, as it were, become a ger or client 
of the lamb (cp Stranger). 

The wolf {Canis lupus) has a very wide range, ex¬ 
tending practically throughout North America (N. of 
Mexico), Europe, and Asia. Many local varieties occur, 
which have been by various authorities raised to the 
rank of species. The wolf is still found in Palestine 
(and Arabia, cp Doughty, Ar. Dcs. 1 327). It is there 
somewhat lighter in colour and has a stronger and 
stouter build than in Europe, rarely moves in packs, 
and prowls, sometimes in pairs, round the sheepfolds 
at night. By day it frequents the rocky valleys. 
Naturally it plays a large part in the life of the Israelites, 
and the references to its boldness and ferocity are 
frequent (cp Gen. 4927 Jer. 56 Ezek. 2227 Hab. 1 8 
Zeph. 33). However, if the cubs be removed at a very 
t early age they are susceptible of training, though they 
can rarely be trusted with strangers. 

The word for ‘wolf’ is frequently used as a personal 
and clan name (cp Cook, Aram. Gloss, s.v. •oni, and 
see Zeeb), 3 and it has accordingly been held that it was 
a totem-animal among certain communities (at least) of 
the ancient Semites. 4 For the wolf in Semitic legend 
and folklore see WRS, Kinship , 198, Ret. Scm. 88. 

A. E. s. 

WOMAN (ntf'tf), Gen. 222. See Family, especially 
§§ 4-6; Marriage, esp. §§ 47; Law, § 14 a ; 
Slavery ; and cp Adam, esp. § 3^. 

WONDERS. The EV shows some uncertainty as 
to the translation of the Hebrew and Greek synonyms. 

(1) nSia, mophetk, is rendered by ‘wonder’ in Dt. 13 1 (2] 
2846 EV, but in Ex. 7 9 Dt. 21*3 EV by ‘ miracle.’ The mean¬ 
ing of the root is uncertain, but see BDB and cp below 
under (5). 

1 According to Hommel(.S 7 /«£?MrWr, 303^), 3 RJ is the jackal; 
see on the other hand ZD MG, 1880, p. 373, and cp Jackal. 
The Ass. cognate zibu appears to denote also a bird of prey. 

2 Compare the contrast in Mt. 10 16, ‘sheep in the midst of 
wolves,’ and Acts 20 29, where Paul at Miletus warns the ‘ flock ' 
against the Avxoi Papeis. 

3 The fact that the name ‘ wolf’ is given to a sickly child, 

‘ that their human fragility may take on as it were a temper of 
the kind of those animals’ (cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 329) does 
not weaken the above argument, since, in some cases, this name 
is borne not by individuals but by whole clans (cp Kin. 197 f). 

4 See Roheitson Smith, /. Phil.^Ts Jf. and cp Frazer, 
Pausanias, 2 195./C 
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(2) pele '; lit. ‘wonder,’so EV Is. 2914; cp Judg. O13, 
niphld'oth , AV ‘miracles,’ RV ‘wondrous works.’ 

(3) nitt, 'Oth: lit. ‘sign,’ so commonly in EV, I)t. 13 1 [2} 
2846 etc. In Nil. 14 22 Dt. 11 3, 1 <V ' signs,’ AV ‘ miracles.’ 

(4) Svi'afjus, lit. ‘power.’ In Mk. 9 39, AV ‘miracle,’ RV 
‘ mighty work.’ Cp Acts 2 22 ‘ a man, approved by God among 
you, by miracles (RV ‘mighty works’), wonders, and signs,’ 

. . . fivi/a/xecn. /cat repacn «ai arj/aeiot?—a suggestive passage. 
In Acts«i3 19 11 1 Cor. 12 1028 Gal. 3 s, EV ‘miracles’; but 
in Heb. 24, AV ‘miracles,’ RV ‘powers.” 

(5) repas, Acts222 <58 15 i 2 Heb. 24, EV ‘wonders.’ Two 
derivations are noted in Grimm-Thayer ( Lexicon , s.v.), neither 
of which can be pronounced very* satisfactory. They are : (1) 

‘ apparently akin to the verb TTjpew ; accordingly something so 
strange as to cause it to be “watched” or “observed”’; (2) 
connected ‘ with ao-njp aarpamj, etc., hence “a sign in the 
heavens.’” If the Heb. mopheth (1, above) be connected with 
Ar. 'ipha ‘to suffer evil ’ (see BDB, s.v. j-i£n), we might perhaps 
compare for t « pas the root rei pto ‘ to suffer distress ’; the idea 
would then be ‘a calamity or catastrophe = a portent.’ 

(6) <rr)fxelov, lit. ‘sign,’ like (3) above. So in Mk. Sjj f. Lk. 
11 1629./ Mt.l 2 38_/ I614 Jn. 218O30 1 Cor. 1 22 Acts222 
Heb. 24 . But AV ‘wonder,’ RV ‘sign,’ Rev. 12 r; EV 
‘miracle,’ Lk. 238 Acts 4 i 6 22*, AV ‘miracle,* RV ‘sign,’ J11. 

4 5 4 10 41 2 11 23 3 2 0 2 26 7 31 9 16 11 47 12 37 Acts 68 8 6 15 12 
Rev. 13 14 16 14 19 20. 

The original idea in the word ‘wonder’ (Lat. 

’ rniraculum,’ Angl. ‘miracle’) seems to have been that 
of turning aside through a feeling of fear or awe (see 
Skeat, Etymol. Diet., s.v.). The savage ‘ignorant of 
the very rudiments of science, and trying to get at the 
meaning of life by what the senses seem to tell’ (to 
quote Tylor, Anthrop. 343) would often turn aside 
when he came face to face with something new, un¬ 
expected, or extraordinary. 

‘ The emotion named Wonder is founded on relativity. It is 
more than simple novelty*. One degree bey*ond novelty is 
surprise , or the shock of what is both novel and unexpected.. . . 
Wonder contains surprise, attended with a new and distinct 
effect, the effect of contemplating something that rises far above 
common experience, which elevates us with a feeling of 
superiority’ (Alexander Bain, The Emotions and the Witt, 

85./ U 809]). 

'A wonder' then is something which cannot be 
explained from the ordinary experience of mankind in 
general at a given time, but, as Hobbes pointed out 
{Leviathan, chap. 27 ), ‘seeing admiration and wonder 
are consequent to the knowledge wherewith men are 
endued, some more, some less, it followeth that the 
same thing may be a miracle to one and not to another.’ 
As regards many of the wonders that surrounded them 
(the wonder of life, the wonder of creation) primitive 
men would be very much on a level and would all be 
satisfied with a fanciful explanation ; but with regard 
to others (the wonder or effect of certain herbs, fur * 
instance) some men would soon, at first by chance, 
attain some ’measure of knowledge and thereby them¬ 
selves become relatively wonderful and wonder-workers 
(medicine-men, obi-men). In the eyes of his admirers, 
however, the man who is relatively’ wonderful, soon 
grows to be very much more than this. Obviously, 
therefore, there is a very close connection between 
wonders or miracles and myths ; the growth and 
development of both would go on almost, if not quite, 
simultaneously. Obviously, too, the wonder is closely 
connected with exorcism and sorcery. 

‘ Exorcism and sorcery’ pass insensibly* into miracle. . . If 
the marvellous results are ascribed to a supernatural being at 
enmity with the observers, the art is sorcery; hut if ascribed to 
a friendly supernatural being, the marvellous results are classed 
as miracles’ (Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology^, 1 246). 

The very word in English, as we have seen, indicates 
the way we must take if we wish to understnnd the 
meaning of wonders. It is clear that a thorough 
examination of the subject would involve an investiga¬ 
tion into the evolution of ideas in general, into 
psychology, anthropology, comparative religion and 
mythology. If Dr. Bacon in his new definition of 
higher criticism is thinking of the comparative method, 
such an investigation would indeed come within the 
province of that science. ' If a new definition of the 
higher criticism may be permitted so late,' he says, 

' we should call it the study of the origin and develop¬ 
ment of ideas' {Triple Tradition of the Exodus , xxxiii.). 

535 i 


In any case, in view of the results of the comparative 
method of study, 1 it is impossible to treat the subject of 
wonders or miracles on the old lines. Here, however, 
it need only be pointed out that it is now evident that 
no religion can be isolated and treated separately ; that 
myths, and wonders, whether natural (cp below) or 
supernatural, are not peculiar to any one system ; and 
that the ideas of primitive man, or the savage, have 
left their mark even on the most advanced religions. 

Comparative mythology shows that man has given 
explanations of the universe which indicate that the 
mind moves everywhere along very similar lines. 
Comparative religion teaches that even when men had 
attained to no small degree of general culture they 
still demanded outward and visible signs of the efficacy 
of their faith. The sage, or the founder of a religion, 
who claimed to enlighten his fellows, was expected to 
produce evidence, apart from his teaching, that he was 
endowed in a peculiar and extraordinary way. As a 
witness to his superiority, he was expected to perform 
wonders (or give a sign, cp [3] and [6] above). And 
as such a one was in most cases, owing to his superior 
knowledge, on a higher level than his contemporaries, 
he was, no doubt, often as a matter of fact able to do 
things which to them appeared wonderful; he may often 
have been able to cure diseases, perhaps even to restore 
to life a body that was to all appearance lifeless ; he 
was, no doubt, often able to exercise a remarkable 
influence over men’s minds, and perhaps to cure 
certain mental diseases. It is difficult to calculate 
the effect that such a display of power would have 
on those who did not understand its nature. It is 
easy, on the other hand, to understand that such 
evidence of a power out of the common having been 
furnished, w’onders of a different nature would also be 
ascribed to the master by his disciples, especially after 
his decease. Ilisworks and his teaching would seem 
to combine to suggest that he did not belong to the 
life of the earth ; he must be a favourite of one of the 
deities, or of the Deity, or a son of one of the deities, 
or of the Deity, or even an actual deity come in the 
flesh. The wonders with which he would now be ac¬ 
credited would no longer be relative and natural, but 
absolute and supernatural {i.e., miracles). It would 
be represented, especially after his decease, that the 
manner of his appearance in the world, and of his 
disappearance from it when his mission had been 
accomplished, were alike remarkable; that if his 
mother was human, his father was divine, that if he 
seemed to die like other men, it was not so in reality. 
He would no longer be described as merely healing 
diseases, physical and psychical, by natural, but little 
understood, means. He has become superior to the laws 
of nature. He walks upon the sea and stills its waves, 
commands the wind and the storm, cures instantane¬ 
ously the deaf, the dumb, and the blind, brings to life 
those who have actually died. 

This process went on even in the middle ages. ‘ Principles of 
myth-formation, belonging properly to the mental state of the 
savage, were by its aid [the doctrine of miracles] continued in 
strong action in the civilised world. Mythic episodes which 
Europeans would have rejected contemptuously if told of savage 
deities or heroes, only required to be adapted to appropriate 
local details, and to be set forth as miracles in the life of some 
superhuman personage to obtain as of old a place of credit 
and honour in history ’ (Tylor, Primitive Culture,(f) 1 371 f). 
Writings in which miracles figure are not historical in the 
modern and scientific sense of the word. 

Many of the OT and NT narratives in which ‘wonders’ 
figure have been treated in special articles, and from various 
points of view. See, for instance, Creation, Deluge, Demons, 


1 Prof. Cheyne was one of the first critics to apply this 
method in the case of biblical study. See in EB&), the articles 
‘ Cosmogony ’ (6 446^), ‘ Deluge’ (7 54/'^), ‘Jonah ’(13 736/!), 
also Th. Rev. 211-219 (1877). For more recent examples see 
Creation, Dei.uge, Jonah, Purim, etc., and cp Demons, 
Temptation. See also S. A. Cook, ‘ Israel and Totemism/ 
in JQR, April 1902 ; A. S. Peake, art. ‘Unclean,’ in Hastings’ 
DB. 
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Divination, Magic, Plagues, Acjs, Gospels (cp Jesus), 
John, Lazarus, Mary, Nativitv, Resurrection, Simon 
Peter, Spiritual Gifts, Temptation. See further R. W. 
Mack ay, The Tubingen School and its Antecedents (1863); 
Hugo Winckler, Geschichte Israels , 2 (1900); Th. Trede, 
Wunderglaube in Heidentum und in der alten Kirche (1901) ; 
Supernatural Rcl. (new ed. 1902). Cp O. Holtzmann, Leben 
Jesu. The following works, amongst others, have to be taken 
account of: Grant Allen, Ez>olution 0/ the Idea of God; Clodd, 
Myths and Dreams; Frazer, Golden Hough; Huxley, Hume , 
also Science and Hebrew Tradition and Science and Christian 
Tradition; Lang, Custom and Myth , and Myth , Ritual , and 
Religion ; Lubbock (Avebury), Origin of Civilisation (( 5 ) 
1889); J. M. Robertson, Christianity and Mythology (1900); 
Herbert Spencer, The Study of Sociology ( ISS ) and Principles 
■of Sociology ; Tylor, Early Hist, of Mankind (( 3 ), 1878), 
Anthropology (1881), Primitive Culture , (< 3 >, 1891). Cp also 
Darwin, Descent 0/ Man ; Quatrefages, The Human Species 
(/ SS) ; Tolstoy, What is Religion? m. A. C. 

WOOD (yV), Gen. 6 14. See Forest, and the special 
articles. 

WOOF (D“ir), Lev. 1348 RV m £- 'knitted stuff.’ See 
Weaving, § 7. 

WOOL (“V}¥, simer\ epioisi)- The sources of wool 
available in ancient times to the inhabitants of Palestine 
were three in number—the sheep, the camel, and the 
goat; 1 but, except where another animal is distinctly 
mentioned (Mk. 16 Mt. 34 1 S. 19 13), we may assume 
that the wool of the sheep is meant. An Arabic saying 
(cp Boehart, Hieroz. 2442) declares that the best wool 
is that of the nakad (see Sheep) ; it was this wool 
which Mesha, king of Moab, sent as tribute to the king 
of Israel (2 K. 34 RV). Wool is probably the worst 
conductor of heat of all the materials used for clothing, 
and for this reason amongst others has from the earliest 
times been used as a covering. The finest wool is that 
cut from the young sheep of about eight months old, 
and is known as lamb's wool (Prov. 2723 26) ; later 
shearings yield the wether wool, which is either unwashed 
or washed, the animal in the latter case being washed 
before submitting to the shears. As is still the case in 
pastoral countries, the annual sheep-shearing was in 
ancient times an occasion of great gatherings and 
rejoicings (1 8.252 2 S. 1323; see Feasts, § 2/). 
The wool is usually cut a few days after the washing, 
by which time it has dried. A skilful shearer will 
remove the whole of the fleece in a continuous sheet, 
which is then sorted according to its quality. The 
wool-stapler, whilst doing this, removes the larger and 
more conspicuous impurities, bits of straw, etc. The 
wool is then carefully washed with soft water and soap, 
and dried. At this stage it is still in the condition of 
matted locks as they come from the body of the animal, 
and before it can be woven it must be teazed, combed 
and spun into a thread (see Weaving). According to 
EV the wool of Damascus was especially prized at Tyre 
(Ezek. 27 18) ; ( 5 , however, substitutes 4 wool from 
Miletus,’ and Davidson says, ' possibly, wool of Zachar. ’ 
It is a matter for the textual critic (see Javan, § ig). 
On the prohibition to wear 4 a mingled stuff, wool and 
linen together’ (Lev. 1919 Dt. 22nf). see Linen, 7, 
n. 2, and Crii. Bib. ad loc. A. K. s. 

WORD (o Aoroc). On 4 the Word’ see Logos. 

WORLD. The words are: (1) eres, Gen. 1 24 ; 

(2) Van, tebel , I S. 28 ; (3) oSy, 'd/dm, Ps. 73 12 ; (4) iSn, lifted, 
Ps. 17 14 ; (5) hin, hedely Is. 3 S n ; (6) aitbr, Heb. 1 2 ; (7) yij; 
(8) KO07/.O9, Jn. I836; (9) oiKovfj.ivT] t Heb. 25. See Earth. 

WORM. Worm is the rendering of the following 
Hebrew words :— 

1. od, sds (<X7)s) in Is. 51 8,f where obviously the larva 

1 * Wool is a modified form of hair, distinguished by its slender, 
soft, and wavy or curly structure, and by the highly imbricated 
or serrated surface of its filaments ’ . . . ‘ At what point indeed 
it can be said that an animal fibre ceases to be hair and becomes 
wool it is impossible to determine, because in every characteristic 
the one class by imperceptible gradations merges into the other, 
so that a continuous chain can be formed from the finest and 
softest merino to the rigid bristles of the wild boar.’— Ency. 
Brit.W), s.v. ‘ wool.* 


WORMWOOD 

or caterpillar of some clothes-moth is intended. See 
Moth. 

2. yjin, told (also and npin, from a root 

meaning * to gnaw ’ [Del. J/eb. Uing. 66 f ; Pro/. 11 5 ] ; 
cp niyWp and ntynS? as applied to the teeth), and 

3. rrn, runmdh (cp Ar. ramma 4 be rotten,’ rimmal UH 
‘rottenness’), are the words most commonly employed, 

| and—as in vulgar speech—indicate not so much earth¬ 
worms (which indeed are found in Palestine, cp below), 
as any elongated crawling animal. (3 renders generally 
by aKU)\r}i and in Job acurpia, and less often 
Vg. vermis, put redo , tinea. The tola which was bred 
in the manna (Ex. 10 20, in v. 24 rimmah ) means 
j obviously the larva of those flies which breed in organic 
I matter. I n hot countries flies breed with extraordinary 
rapidity, and maggots not uncommonly appear in sores, 
etc. ; whence several allusions are made in the OT and 
Apocrypha to their parasitical tendencies and especially 
to their habit of preying upon the dead (Job 7 $ 21 26 
24 20 but cp 0 Is. 14 n, cp also 1 Mace. 26 z Ecclus. 
lOi: 19 3). 1 In this connection we find in pre-Christian 

times the first reference to the 4 fire and worm ’ which 
afterwards became popularly connected with the notions 
of a future punishment (Is. CC24 ; cp Ecclus. 7 17 Judith 
I617 and Mk. 944^). 

Death by worms, regarded with special horror by the ancients 
(Herod. 4 205), is said to have been the fate of Antiochus 
Lpiphanes (2 Macc. J) 5./A and of Herod Agrippa (Acts 12 2 A ; 
hut it must not he forgotten that such statements about eminent 
but unpopular characters were frequently made by their political 
opponents in order to discredit their memory. Cp Diseases, 
ad Jin., and Herod, $ 12, ad jin. 

The reference to the destruction of vineyards (Dt. 
7839), or of gourds (Jon. 47), by a ‘worm*’ probably 
indicates some beetle—or rather insect-larva—which 
injures roots or other parts of plants ; but it nuiv refer 
to certain members of the Myriapoda {Centipedes ),'which 
have similar destructive habits and are verv numerous 
in Palestine. With the former we mav compare the 
Gk. Ii/', t£ and Lat. convolvulus , a kind of vine-weevil 
(cp Pliny, /AY 22 47). 

Wood-worms, the larva; of wood-boring beetles, though un¬ 
mentioned in MT, are referred to in liar, ti 19 [20], in IV. 124 
vP, where a bad woman is likened to t’i« £uAu> cncoiAijf (2* 1 * 
Vn'Dsy?)* a I so 25 20 a 0 , iocnrep crrjs [ei-| ifxo.r tu> xai cr/cuiAr)£ 
fvAu» ovtws Avurj aoSpos / 3 Aajrrei KapSiar, and the Vg. uf 2 .N. 23 8 
(ipse est quasi tenerrimus ligni vermiculus, qui oetingentos inter- 
fecit impetu uno). 

Finally we may note the metaphorical use of 4 worm ’ to denote 
a man of low estate or in a miserable position, ]ol»2f»o Ps. 
22 d 7 ] Is. 41 14 [not tP], cp //. I3054: iocrTf (TKujArig en yourf 
KeiTO TaVs. 

4. px *S“i, zohale ares, AY * worms of the earth ’ 
(Mi. 7 17), might possibly refer to true earth-worms 
(Oligochtetn); but the literal meaning is 'crawling things 
(cp 0 crvpovTes yijv) of the earth,’ and it is more likely 
that serpents are intended (so RY, cp Dt. 3224). 

Of the Oligochmta a dozen species from Palestine have been 
described, all belonging to’the genus Allolobophora , to which 
fourteen out of the nineteen British species belong. Five of the 
dozen—viz., A. ca/iginosa, A. chlorotica , A.fu'tida , A. z’cncta, 
and A. rosea —are also British. They are not found in the arid 
and sandy regions, lmt are by no means uncommon in the more 
fertile districts. Cp Toi.a, Colours, § 14. 

5. 2p"i, rdkdb. Hos. 5 12 AY*"S r - («eVrpoF [B.\Q]= 22 p?). The 
word properly means ‘rottenness’ (see BDB); in Prov. 12 4 
1430, however, gives <tkwAj}£, ajjs, just as in Job it renders 
D2 1 by aaupia (see above), rdkdb also occurs in the Hebrew of 
Ecclus. 43 20, where Taylor (/QR 10 471 ; Wisdom of Hen Sira , 
l.xii f.) adopts the rendering 4 skin-bottle,’ and refers to Geiger’s 
view of Job 13 28 (acr/co?, tP), which he apparently favours. The 
text, however, is most probably corrupt ; for 3pi2 we should read 
n212, berikolh , rendering ‘and he congeals ponds by his cold.’ 

A. E. S.-S. A. C., 1-4: T. K. C., 5. 

WORMWOOD {n:vb Dt. 29 i 8 [17] Prov. 5 4 Jer. 

915(14] 23 15 Lam. 3 15 19 Am. 07 <*> 12 ; 2 and a\lnv 0 os Rev. 


1 In the difficult passage Job 19 26, * Wv rms destroy this body,’ 
no mention of worms is made by the MT; cp RV, and see 
Job, § 6, col. 2474. 

2 In this last verse AY has ‘hemlock.’ 
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8 u f). The Hebrew word la'iiuiih is in tP variously rendered 
iTiKpia Dt. 29 i 8 [i 7 ] Lam. 3 19 Am. 612, \oAij Prov. 54 Lam. 
815, avdyKat Jer. 9 15 [14L oSvvrj Jer. 23 15, and v<//os Am. 5 7. 1 
The word a»//u' 0 o? nowhere occurs in 0 ; but Aq. had dipirOiov 
for la'dniih in Prov. 54 Jer. 23 15 Lam. 3 19 (?), for rds in 
Jer. 9 15 [14]. Vg. has amarituilo in Dl. 29 18, but everywhere 
else absinthium -a rendering which is also supported by Pesh. 
and Tg. 

The origin of the word la tin ah is obscure, and the 
references to it in OT are so purely symbolical, that we 
learn nothing but that it was an edible substance of 
extreme bitterness ; it is usually coupled with e»m» mf, 
or trio \p, me rbf (see Gall), and once with o'Tnzp 
mfrorim (Lam. 315, see Bitter Herbs). But a con¬ 
sensus of ancient tradition is in favour of the identifica¬ 
tion with wormwood, and it may well denote the product 
of one or more species of Artemisia (perhaps Artemisia 
judaica) of which as many as seven are enumerated by 
Tristram (FFP 331) as found in Palestine. 

N. m.— w. T. T.-I). 

WORSHIP. See Temple, §§ 34^ ; Sacrifice; 
also Synagogue, Prayer, and Salutations. 

WORSHIPPER (NeeoKOpoc). RV Temple- 
Keeper. See Neocoros. 

WREATH. 1. b'IZ.gadil, 1 K. 7 17.t SeeFRiNGES. 

2. rP' 1 ?, loyah, 1 K. 7 29 30 36, RV ‘ wreaths of hanging work ’; 
but the meaning is doubtful and even the reading uncertain. 
See under Laver, § 1. 

WREATHEN WORK. (1) 7 VDP, \Ubth, Ex. 28 14, 

etc. See Cord. (2) nzzir, sebakah, 1 K. 7 17, etc. See Net, 5. 

WRESTLING. It is reasonable to assume that the 
early Hebrews had wrestling-matches. The story of 
Jacob wrestling with the Ho him or divinity (Gen. 3224-31) 
seems to presuppose this. If the cycle of Jacob- 
narratives were as near to the original folk-tales as the 
cycle of Samson-narratives, we should perhaps have 
found Jacob indulging like Samson in sportive exhibi¬ 
tions of his strength, for the ancestors of the Hebrews 
(not Samson alone) were imagined as endowed with 
Herculean strength (cp Gen. 29 10 31 45/. 3226). It is, 
however, no sport—this wrestling of Jacob with the 
divine being ; it is the conquest of the god of an already 
conquered people which has to be effected. This is the 
historical meaning of the story. Penuel was possibly 
the citadel of Succoth {i/.v. ), and within the precinct of 
the citadel was the sanctuary (see Gideon, § 2). The 
Jacob-tribe had 1 contended with men ’ and had ‘ pre¬ 
vailed ’— i.e ., had conquered Succoth and Penuel 
externally (Judg. 816 /.) ; but its admission to full 
religious privileges had, according to the myth, to be 
obtained by force. Sargon carried away the deities of 
conquered places ; but the Jacob-tribe meant to remain 
at Succoth and Penuel, and consequently had to convert 
a hostile divinity into a friend. Cyrus did the like at 
Babylon by geniality towards the priesthood (Cyrus, 
§ 6); the Jacob-tribe chose to describe its victory in the 
symbolic language of mythology. The myth grew pale, 
and the later writers did not understand it. Hosea 
thought that Jacob’s conduct was blameworthy ; a later 
writer modified the story by the statement that Jacob 
'wept and made supplication to him,’ and it is this 
later writer whom modern preachers justifiably follow, 
for he has shown them how to ' turn dross into gold.’ 2 

The word rendered ‘ wrestled ’ in Gen. 32 v. 25 [24]; 

'ipZRH, v. 26 [25]) has been connected by some with pZN, 'dbdk, 

‘ dust, as if= ‘ to dust oneself’; others compare Mil pZK, Wbak , 

‘ to entangle.’ But probably the word is corrupt (see Crit. Bib.). 

1 The translator seems in this last case to have read 

and in the two cases in Jer. to have wrongly connected the word 
with root ,-jjy. 

2 Hos. 12 if. [3F] belongs to Hosea, who blames Jacob : the 

continuation is in zw. 7-9 [8-ro]. / V. 4-6 [5-7] are eulogistic of 

Jacob. The expression ‘turn dross into gold’ is from Gunkel, 
whose treatment of the story shows much insight, though he has 
missed the probable historical origin of the story. 
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In Gen. 308 the right word is used—viz., prop, ‘to be 

twisted together’; see Naphtali, § 3. Cp, further, Man’assf.h. 

§ 4 - 

In the NT ‘ wrestling’ is used as a figure for a 

spiritual struggle (Eph. 612); we might have expected 
fiaxy (Helitzsch, in his Heb. NT, renders ,*cn8s) ; the 
Christian’s struggle not being against flesh and blood 
can hardly be called a ‘wrestling.’ But the word came 
naturally to his lips. The palrestra was not, it seems, 
forbidden to Christians ; the writer of 2 Macc. 4 \iff. (cp 
Cap) was naturally more sensitive, and denounces the 
priests of Jerusalem who, in the Hellenising movement 
under Antiochus Epiphancs, ‘ hastened to take part in 
the unlawful provision for the palcestra.' The word is 
happily adopted by RV, following the precedent of 
‘ synagogue’ ; primarily it means a wrestling school. 

Wrestling was a favourite exercise in ancient Egypt 
(Wilk. Anc. Fg. 2437 5292). It is said to have been 
introduced into the Olympic contests in the eighteenth 
Olympiad, from which date it continued to form one of 
the five games of the pentathlon. T. K. c. 


WRITING. In the study of writing it is important 
to remember that the word has several meanings, 
which must be carefully distinguished. In 


1. The 
alphabet. 


its widest sense, it includes both ideo- 
' graphic and phonetic writing. Ideographic 
writing consists in the use of symbols to represent 
visible objects or the ideas which are associated with 
those objects ; by phonetic writing is meant the use of 
symbols to represent the sounds or combinations of 
sounds, which constitute some particular language. 
When each symbol denotes a single sound, the writing 
is said to be alphabetic; when each symbol denotes a 
syllable, the writing is called syllabic. It is probable 
that writing was at first purely ideographic ; but the 
oldest systems of writing known to us, namely, the 
hieroglyphic writing of Egypt and the cuneiform writ¬ 
ing of Babylonia, consist of ideographic and phonetic 
symbols combined in various ways. Both in Egypt 
and in Babylonia the art of writing was practised con¬ 
siderably more than three thousand years before the 
Christian era. With these systems, however, we ate 
not at present concerned, since there is no reason to 
believe that they were at any time in use among the 
ancient Hebrew's, who, like their neighbours, the Moab¬ 
ites, the Phoenicians, and the Aramaeans, employed a 
purely alphabetic system, consisting of twenty-two 
letters, usually known as the Semitic alphabet. From 
the Phoenicians this alphabet was borrowed, w ith certain 
important modifications, by the Greeks; from the 
Greeks it passed on to the other nations of Europe, so 
that in popular language the term 1 writing ’ is confined 
to alphabetic writing. When we speak of the writing 
of Egypt and Babylonia, we are liable to forget that in 
this case ‘ writing ’ means something quite different from 
that which we ordinarily understand by it. 

The origin of the Semitic alphabet is extremely 
obscure. In the ancient world the invention was 

2 q • • commonly ascribed to the Phoenicians, 1 
’ ° * sometimes to the Aramaeans 2 or the 

Egyptians; 3 but these theories seem to have been 
based upon mere conjecture, as was the case with so 
many other beliefs current among the ancients respect¬ 
ing the origin of arts, institutions, and the like. 4 In 
modern times also the theory of the Phoenician origin 
of the alphabet has been frequently maintained, and 
many scholars have endeavoured to show that the Phoe¬ 
nicians simply adapted to their own use certain of the 

1 Plin. Nat. Hist. 5 12 [13] (see also 7 57) ; Lucan, P(tarsal. 
3 220. 

2 Diod. Sic. 5 74, Clem. Alex. Stromata's, 1 16. 

3 Plato, P ha-dr us, 58, 274 d ; Cicero, De not. dcor. 3 22. 

4 That any genuine tradition about the origin of the alphabet 
should have survived must appear highly improbable when we 
consider that the inventors of the vowel-points were completely 
forgotten, although they lived in a much later and a far more 
civilised age. 
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phonetic signs employed in Egyptian writing. 1 Others > 
have supposed that the alpha!>et was developed out of 
the Babylonian cuneiform character. 2 But, as Winckler 
has recently observed, the arguments for attributing the 
invention of the alphabet to the Phoenicians are far 
from satisfactory. 3 We have, it is true, no right to 
maintain, with Winckler, that the hypothesis is improb¬ 
able in itself, for mere generalisations, such as the 
statement that mercantile peoples are deficient in 
creative power, prove nothing at all. Nor is much to 
be said in favour of the rival theory put forward by him, 
namely, that the alphabet was invented in Babylonia, 
since the Babylonians, so far as we can ascertain at 
present, never made use of it for writing their own 
language. The inscriptions in the Semitic character 
which appear on some Babylonian and Assyrian weights 
and contract-tablets prove, indeed, that the alphabet 
was known in Babylonia ; but as these inscriptions are 
in the Aramaic language it would seem that the Semitic 
character was introduced into Babylonia by Aramaeans. 
The arguments which Winckler derives from the shapes 
of the letters are likewise very precarious. From the 
fact that 'Ayin is represented by a circle he argues that 
this letter was not originally included in the alphabet 
and that the Semitic character must therefore have been 
invented by a people to whom the sound oVAyin was 
unknown. But the circular form of 'Ayin may be ex¬ 
plained by the obvious supposition that it is meant to 
represent an ‘eye’ (Heb. 'ayin), precisely as every 
other letter seems to have been originally a rude portrait 
of some well-known object, the name of which happened 
to begin with the sound intended. In some cases both 
the shape and the name of the letter clearly indicate 
the object chosen, and this serves to show that the 
inventors of the alphabet spoke a Semitic language. 
But whether they were Phoenicians, Aramaeans, or 
members of some other Semitic people it is at present 
impossible to decide. 4 

We are not to suppose that the inventors of the 
alphabet endeavoured to distinguish the sounds of their 
language with scientific precision. It would appear 
that when two or more consonantal sounds bore a 
certain resemblance to one another they were sometimes 
represented by a single letter ; thus the ancient Semitic 
alphabet had only one sign for the two sibilants which 
were afterwards known as Sin and Shin and distin¬ 
guished by a diacritical point (f, v). In this case the 
distinction of sound must have existed from the beginning 
(as is proved by comparative philology), and became 
even more marked in later times ; we may therefore 
assume that it existed likewise in the intermediate 
period, when the alphabet was invented. Since the 
inventors of the alphabet ignored this distinction, they 
may have ignored others also, and accordingly the fact 
that the ancient Semitic character does not discriminate 
between certain sounds which are expressed by different 

and is no proof 

that the alphabet originated among a people who in 
pronunciation assimilated these sounds to one another. 

Of all known inscriptions in the Semitic character the 
oldest which can be dated with certainty, namely the 
... inscription of Mesha' king of Moab, 

n lqui y. belongs to the earlier half of the ninth 
century B.C. See Mesha. The inscription of Panammu, 
king of Ya’di, in the extreme N. of Syria, appears to 
have been set up about the beginning of the eighth 
century; it is written in a peculiar Aramaic dialect. 5 

4 De Roug6, Memoire sur lorigine egyptienne de Palphabet 
pheniciett (Paris, 1874); Maspero, Hist, anciennc des peuples 
de r Orient^) 745 (Paris, 1893). 

2 Deecke in ZDMG 31 [1877] 102-116. 

3 Wi. Gesch. fsr. 1 (1895) 

4 The reasons which make it necessary to suspend our judg¬ 
ment on this question are well pointed out by Lidzharski in his 
Handbuch der nordsem . Epigraphik [1898], 1 173./C 

® See DHM Die altsemitischen Inschriften von Sendschirli 
(Vienna, 1893), and cp Aramaic Language, § 2. 
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Some Phoenician and Aramaic inscriptions are perhaps 
rather older than these two; but there is no clear evidence 
to show how long before the ninth century the Semitic 
alphabet was invented. Noldeke has observed that the 
style of the inscription of Mesha seems to imply the 
existence of a historical literature among the Moabites 
of the period, and what we know of the Moabites would 
lead us to suppose that their civilisation was decidedly 
less advanced than that of their neighbours to the \Y. 
Thus we may conclude with certainty that at the time 
of Mesha' the Semitic alphabet was not a very recent in¬ 
vention. On the other hand, the fact that in the ninth 
century B.c. the shapes of the letters were almost 
identical in regions so far apart as Moab and Ya’di 
does not favour the view that the alphabet had been for 
many centuries in common use, for in that case local 
types would have tended to diverge more widely, as is 
shown by the later history of Semitic writing. More¬ 
over, the tablets discovered at Tell-el-Amarna in 1887 
prove that about 1400 b.c. the Canaanite princes con¬ 
ducted their official correspondence with the Egyptian 
court in the Babylonian language and character. It 
would be very rash to conclude from this that the 
cuneiform character was then commonly employed by 
the natives of Canaan, for documents written in a 
foreign language and in an extremely difficult character 
can have been intelligible only to a small class of pro¬ 
fessional scribes, most of them, perhaps, slaves imported 
from other countries. 1 But it is evident that if the 
Canaanite princes employed, in their correspondence 
with Egypt, a language which was neither that of 
Canaan nor that of Egypt, we may with some plausi¬ 
bility conjecture that the Canaanites at that period had 
no writing of their own. 

The OT does not supply us with the means of dis¬ 
covering how or when the alphabet became known to 
the Israelites. In Genesis, as has often been remarked, 
there is no allusion to writing of any kind, whereas 
Moses is represented, even in the older parts of Exodus 
(JE), as practising the art (Ex. 244k But from this we 
cannot safely conclude more than that writing had been 
in use among the Israelites for some time before the 
period of the narrator, who probably lived in the ninth 
century b.c. Nor does Judg. 014 throw any light on 
the question ; whatever the phrase uzr may mean, 
it cannot be explained as * the pen of the scribe,’ since 
eaaf never has this sense either in Hebrew or Aramaic. 
It is remarkable that the ordinary Hebrew noun for 
‘writing,’ namely nsp, from which ‘a scribe’ is 
derived, has no etymological connection with any of 
the verbs which signify ‘to write’ (rrc, ppn, cirT and 
this fact tends to support the theory that *isp is a foreign 
word ; whether it was borrowed from the Assyrian, as 
some scholars suppose, is uncertain. 

The name of the old Canaanite city *l 22 "npj 3 (Josh. 15 i 5 y! 
Judg. In/) might suggest lhal the word 12p, in ihe sense of 
* writing,’ was known already to the Canaanites before ihe 
Israelite invasion; but since the root has a variety of 

meanings (in Hebrew ‘to count,’ ‘to relate,’ in Aramaic ‘to 
shave the hair’), it is altogether illegitimate to found any argu¬ 
ment upon the name in question. Cp Kikjatii-sephkr. 

In the days of the later kings of Judah, the art of 
writing must have been very extensively employed, to 

_ jucIge by the frequent allusions to it in the 

4. Types. p ro pj let ' s especially Isaiah. The oldest 
extant specimens of Israelite writing, namely the Siloam 
inscription 3 and a number of engraved seals and gems, 

1 Even in Babylonia itself, where the language of the Tell-eb 
Amarna tablets was actually spoken, the knowledge of the 
cuneiform character was, in all probability, confined to a small 
proportion of the inhabitants. 

2 It is possible that in -.BpTV'p has no connection with 

the Heb. root since Phoen. 2 may correspond to Heb. f, 

c.g., Phoen. -^c-Heb. 131. The existence of a root *51 may 
be inferred from the name of the place pSl (.THE], ‘ to Ziphron,’ 
Nu. 349). 

See Dr. TBS pp. xiv-xvii. 
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seem to belong to this period. Here the shapes of the 
letters closely resemble those in the inscription of king 
Mesha*. One of the oldest Phoenician inscriptions, 
that which is found on the fragments of a bronze bowl 
dedicated to the Baal of Lebanon (C/S i. no. 5, see 
Phoenicia, § 18), exhibits much the same type. But the 
ordinary Phoenician writing has a decidedly more modern 
appearance; the down-strokes become elongated, so as 
to present to the eye a series of parallel lines, and the 
letters thus acquire an air of uniformity which is lacking 
in the older style. Another type is offered by the 
Aramaic inscriptions and papyri of the Persian and 
Macedonian period. The distinctive feature of these is 
that certain letters (2, n, y, -1) have open tops, as 
though their upper portion had been cut off. A further 
development of this Aramaic writing appears in the 
Xabatrean and Palmyrene inscriptions, of the first 
century B.c. and onwards, which are specially remark¬ 
able for their frequent ligatures or joining of the letters, 
a feature common to all the later styles of Aramaic 
writing in use among Christians. As the Aramaie 
language gradually superseded Hebrew and the kindred 
dialects spoken in Palestine, the Aramaic letters became 
more and more familiar to the Jews. The coins of the 
Hasmonman dynasty and those struck during the two 
Jewish revolts (66-70 and 132-135 A.n.) bear legends 
in the old Hebrew character ; but some Jewish inscrip¬ 
tions of about the time of Christ are in the Aramaic 
writing, though the language is Hebrew. The particular 
variety of the Aramaic character which came into use 
at this period was called by the Jews kilthdb mtrubba 
(ys-ip aro), 'square writing,’ or ktthdb assuri (n?s J K ana), 

1 Assvrian writing,’ a name probably due to the fact 
that it was employed by the peoples of NE. Syria. 
One of the most ancient specimens of the square 
writing is the inscription over the sepulchre of the BPne 
P/ezir (nun ua). a Jewish family, near Jerusalem ; 1 the 
character bears much resemblance to the Nabataean, 
but the lines are straighter and the ligatures less 
frequent. In the fully developed form of the square 
character the ligatures disappear altogether. There is 
reason to believe that at the time when the text of the 
OT was definitely fixed— i. e. , about the beginning of the 
second century after Christ—the square character was 
generally, if not invariably, employed in MSS of the 
O T,- Since that period it has continued in use among 
the Jews with very little modification. Strangely 
enough, the Samaritans alone remained faithful to the 
old Hebrew writing, though in their attempt to adorn 
it they gave it a somewhat fantastic appearance. 3 

At a period which it is impossible to determine 
accurately, but in any case several centuries before the 
Christian era, the Semitic alphabet was introduced into 
Arabia and employed for writing various Arabian dia¬ 
lects, as is proved by many inscriptions which have 
been discovered in that country. Some of these were, 
until lately, known by the incorrect name Himyaritic. 
The alphabet in which they are written is evidently 
derived from that of the northern Semites ; but it con¬ 
tains several additional consonants, invented for the 
purpose of expressing certain Arabic sounds which 

1 See Chwolson, Corpus Inscr. Heb. no. 6 (St. Petersburg, 
1882). 

2 In the recently discovered fragments of Aquila’s Greek 
translation of the OT (ed. F. C. Burkitt, Cambridge, 1807) the 
Divine name y-h-w-k is written in a corrupt form of the old 
Hebrew alphabet, not, as we might have expected, in the square 
character. But it does not necessarily follow that the Hehrew 
MSS used by Aquila were written in the old alphabet through¬ 
out ; the Divine Name, which, it must be remembered, was not 
pronounced by the reader, may still have been written in the 
ancient style after the rest of the text had been modernised. 

3 Tables showing the forms of the letters used by the N. 
Semitic nations at different periods are found in Stade’s Lehr - 
buch der hebrdischen Grammatik (1879) and Noldeke’s Kurz- 
gefasste syrische Grammatik (1880, f-)i 898), hut far fuller 
information may be obtained from the magnificent table by 
Euting in Chwolson’s Corpits Inscr . Heb. See also P. Berger, 
Histoire de !ecriture dans 1 antiquitd (Paris, 1891). 
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were not represented in the older Semitic writing. The 
so-called Himyaritic inscriptions fall into two classes, 
according to dialect—those in Sabaean and those in 
Minaean. Both dialects seem to have been spoken in 
S. Arabia at about the same period, and to have been 
carried northwards by mercantile colonists. Among 
these inscriptions there are very few of which the date 
can be ascertained even approximately. The theory of 
Glaser, Hommel, Sayce, and others, that the Minaean 
inscriptions are of enormous antiquity and that the 
latest of them were set up about 1000 B.c., has been 
completely overthrown by the discovery of a Minaean 
inscription which is dated from ‘ the twenty-second year 
of king Ptolemy,’ so that it cannot be older than the 
third century B.c. 1 The dialect of the so-called. 
Thamudrean 2 inscriptions, recently discovered at Al¬ 
ii la, about 150 m. NNW. of Medina, differs greatly 
both from the Sabaean and the Minaean ; but the writing 
is nearly the same. Whether D. H. Miiller be right in 
considering the Thamudman character an earlier form 
of the Sabaean is uncertain. By the beginning of the 
seventh century of our era both the Thamudaean and 
the Sabaean writing had become obsolete in Arabia, for 
the alphabet employed by the Arabs at that time—the 
parent of the Arabic character now in use—was derived 
from the Nabataean. In Eastern Africa, however, the 
Sabaean alphabet left a descendant, namely the very 
peculiar character known as the /Ethiopic. 

The names by which the letters of the alphabet were 
known among the Jews appear for the first time in the 
LXX text of Lam. 1 - 4 . Here the MSS, it 


5. Names of 
the letters. 


is true, vary to a considerable extent; but 
there can be no doubt that the names are 
substantially identical with those which were used by the 
Jews in the Middle Ages. It would seem, however, 
that in very early times certain of these names were 
pronounced otherwise, since the names of the Greek 
letters, which were borrowed from the Phoenicians, 
sometimes diverge notably from the ordinary Jewish 
forms ; thus Pd/t/ta (for Pa^Xa) and 'PcD (cp Heb. rxi, 
‘head’) appear to have a more primitive vocalisation 
than (0 7 LfieX or yipX) and iri (0 pyx* or prjs). 
Accordingly the fact that c’H is not a Hebrew but an 
Aramaic form cannot be regarded as proving anything 
with respect to the ultimate origin of the names. That 
the names were liable to undergo great change in various 
times and places is shown, moreover, by the yEthiopic 
alphabet, in which several of the names are quite different. 
We must not therefore be surprised to find that among 
the Jewish names of the letters there are some of which 
the meaning is altogether obscure, namely, kh, pi, rrn, 
its. ns, fjip. and in. 

The order in which the letters were arranged is shown 
by the acrostich poems in the OT (Pss. 25 34 37 111 /i 
n , 119 145 Prov. 31 10-31 Lam. 1 ). In Lam. 

f fh 6r ^-4 the order is slightly different, since 
1 Vi h + - precedes y. 3 Among the Phoenicians 

alp abet. t ^ e arran g eme nt of the letters seems to 
have been the same as among the Jews, for the Greek 
alphabet in its primitive form corresponded to the 
Hebrew. By what principle the order was originally 
fixed it is impossible to discover. 

Ancient inscriptions in the Semitic alphabet, like the 
_ x- r oldest inscriptions in Greek, are 

7 ‘ lrec .?? n 0 written from right to left. The sole 
the writing exceplions l0 lh}s rule are found 
punctuation, etc. amon g t he Sabaean inscriptions, a 
few of which are written pov(rTpo<pT]d 6 v — i.e ., in 

1 See the papers by DHM in the Vienna Oriental Journ. ( Die 
Wiener Zeitschr. fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes) 8 1-10 161- 
166(1894). 

2 Named after the Thamud (Gk. ot (“IcqAOvfiTjvot;, an Arabian 

tribe who inhabited those parts about the fourth century after 
Christ. The authors of these inscriptions, however, call them¬ 
selves not Thamud , but Libyan (pn?) ", see DHM Epig . Denk. 
aus Arabien (Vienna, 1889). 3 See Lamentations. 
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linen running alternately from right to left and from 
left to right, a fashion common among the Greeks in the 
sixth century B. c. 1 In the inscription of King Mesha* a 
dot is placed after each word and a vertical stroke at the 
end of each sentence. Similar dots are found in the 
Siloam inscription and in some others ; but whether they 
were used by ordinary Hebrew writers may be doubted. 
In any case the OT contains very many textual corrup¬ 
tions which are due simply to wrong divisions of words. 2 
Such mistakes were greatly facilitated by the absence of 
special forms for final letters, like those used in the writ¬ 
ing of the later Jews, Syrians, and Arabs. In Hebrew, 
Phoenician, and Aramaic inscriptions a line frequently 
ends in the middle of a word ; but in the later Jewish 
style this is not allowed, and in order to fill up a line 
the scribes are accustomed to ‘expand* certain letters, 
especially x, n, S, n, and c* 

The letters of the Semitic alphabet were originally 
used as consonants only, the vowels being unexpressed. 

_ Such a system must, of course, give rise 

* r , 0 to endless ambiguities, for in the Semitic 

® languages some of the most important gram¬ 

matical distinctions {e.g. , the difference between an 
active and a passive verb) often depend solely on the 
vowels. The reason which led the Semites to content 
themselves with this imperfect method seems to have 
been that writing was at first employed only for short 
and well-known formula;, such as votive inscriptions, 
funereal inscriptions, and the like, not for literary works 
properly so-called. At length certain of the consonants 
(n- n. 1. and >) came to be used also as vowels ; but this 
modification was introduced very slowly. In Phoenician 
inscriptions the vowels are never expressed save in a few 
cases at the end of a word. In the inscription of King 
Mesha and the Siloam inscription the vowel-letters are 
inserted somewhat more freely, but very much less 
freely than in the present text of the OT. 3 Among the 
Israelites, before the exile, the general rule seems to 
have been that no vowels were expressed in writing 
except the diphthongs an and ai (which were repre¬ 
sented by 1 and * respectively), and most of the long 
vowels at the end of words. The use of vowel letters 
for /?, J, and i in the middle of words—which is frequent 
in the MT —apparently came into fashion at a very late 
period, as a careful examination of (3 shows. 4 The 
orthography of the present Jewish OT is probably the 
result of a revision (or of several revisions) by the scribes, 
for in all parts of the OT the use of the vowel-letters (or, 
as they are often called, mat res lectionis) is approxi¬ 
mately the same, that is to say, the oldest books do not, 
in this respect, differ materially from the latest. But 
though we find a general uniformity of spelling through¬ 
out the whole of the OT, there are numberless incon¬ 
sistencies in matters of detail, and it often happens that 
within the space of a few verses the same word is spelt 
in two or more different ways. In no ease, therefore, 
have we any guarantee that the vowel-letters in our text 
go back to the time of the author, and to base historical 
arguments on the spelling is quite illegitimate. 5 Even 

1 The ASthiopic writing, as is well known, always runs from 
left to right; the oldest extant specimens of this writing, namely, 
two inscriptions at Aksiim in Abyssinia, probably belong to the 
sixth century after Christ. _ 

2 See Dr. TBS xxx-xxxii. 

3 Thus the Siloam inscription has C’X (thrice) for and 
Daxnn (twice) for iraxnn. 

4 Dr. TBS p. xxxiii /. It must be remembered that many words 
which the later Jews pronounced with o or u originally had the 
diphthong au. Thus when we find Tjy and xsilD in th e Siloam 
inscription, we rre not to reckon these as cases in which <7 was 
expressed by y 

s Thus the well-known fact that the form xin is sometimes 
employed in MT instead of the fem. x'n proves nothing as to 
the usage of the ancient Hebrew, since the i in this case was 
probably inserted by late scribes (cp Dr. Deut . Introd.p. lxxxvni). 
In Moabite the masc. form is written xn, and in Phoenician 
inscriptions we find xn for masc. and fem. alike, the pronunciation 
of course varying according to the gender. 
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in the Middle Ages, long after the text had been fixed, 
there was still a considerable amount of divergence 
between the MSS as to the insertion of the vowel-letters 
in particular passages. 1 In MSS of the Mishtiah and 
other post-biblical Jewish writings, the vowel-letters are 
employed much more frequently than in the OT ; thus 
1 and * often stand for the short vowels ii and l , which 
is very rarely the ease in copies of the OT. 

Though the insertion of vowel - letters doubtless ex¬ 
cluded certain ambiguities, the writing was still very far 

9 Vowel fr° ni an adequate representation of 

points etc thc lan £uage. x ot only many of the 
^ ’ ' vowels but also the doubling of consonants 

and other important phonetic distinctions remained 
. unexpressed. At length, several centuries after the 
Christian era, systematic efforts were made by the Jews, 
the Syrians, and the Arabs to remove this practical 
inconvenience. 11 cannot be a mere accident that among 
all three nations the introduction of the so-called vowel- 
points took place about the same period ; but how and 
where the idea originated is quite uncertain. As early 
as the fifth century after Christ Syrian scribes had 
adopted the practice of distinguishing certain words, 

, which, though spelt alike, were pronounced differently, 
by means of a dot placed above or below ; and it has 
been conjectured bv Ewald and others that this was the 
origin both of the Syrian and of the Jewish systems of 
vocalisation. In any case, it would seem that at the 
beginning of the fifth century the vowel-points were 
unknown to the Jews, and that by the end of the eighth 
century they had been in use for some time. The 
Jewish scholars who introduced these signs into the text 
of the OT are commonly known as the Massoretcs —/. e ., 
traditionalists, from the late Ileb. word massoreth (rres), 
‘tradition.’ Respecting their names and dates history 
is altogether silent. Though their work was of enormous 
importance, it must be remembered that among the Jews, 
as among the Syrians and Arabs, the vowel-points have 
never been regarded as an essential part of the writing ; 
in particular the MSS of the I .aw and the Prophets, 
from which lessons were read in the synagogues, ajrpear 
to have been generally, if not always, written without 
points, down to the present day. Those MSS of the 
Hebrew OT which are ‘ pointed ’ fall into two principal 
classes, according to the method of vocalisation em- 
ploved. The great majority exhibit the so-called Pales¬ 
tinian 2 system, whilst others, of which the l>est-kno\vn 
example is the St. Petersburg Codex of the Prophets 
written in 916 A.D. (published in facsimile by Strack 
in 1876), have the Babylonian (or superlinear) vowel- 
points. These two systems possess so much in common 
that they must necessarily be derived from the same 
original ; but the precise relationship between them is 
still disputed. Both represent a very late stage in the 
pronunciation of the Hebrew language, or rather they 
express the language, not as it was actually spoken, but 
| as it was chanted in the synagogues of the period. 3 The 
I most important difference between the Palestinian and 
the Babylonian systems is, that the Palestinian alone has 
a special sign for the short vowel c (SCghol). The Baby¬ 
lonian system underwent considerable change in course 
of time, as is shown by the different forms which it 
assumes in our MSS ; but it was ignored altogether by 
the great Jewish commentators and grammarians of the 
Middle Ages, and at length sank into oblivion, until it 

1 See, c*g ., Co. Das Buck des Prophet en hzechiel , 1886, P- ?• 

2 Also called ‘ Tiberian,’ from the fact that the city of Tiberias 

was one of the principal seats of Jewish learning from the second 
century onwards. . 

3 The pronunciation of Hebrew 7 words given in the In I and 
other Greek sources is often more primitive than the pronuncia¬ 
tion expressed by the vowel-points. It should also he noticed 
that the consonant text and the vocalisation are frequently at 
variance with one another, since the former presupposes a more 
ancient pronunciation than the latter. Thus in the very first 
word of the Hebrew OT, n'-f.x'-* the K must originally have 
been pronounced as a consonant, but is treated by the Massoreies 
as mute. 
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became known to European Hebraists in the nineteenth , 
century. 

Both the Palestinian and the Babylonian systems of 
vocalisation are combined with an extremely elaborate 
system of accents , which were intended to indicate not 
only the place of the accent in individual words, but also 
the musical intonation adopted in chanting, and hence the i 
greater or less degree of connection between the different | 


YEAR 

parts of sentences. 1 A special method of accentuation is 
employed in the poetical books of the OT— i.e., Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job. 2 It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that for us the value of the accents consists in the light 
which they throw, not upon the real meaning of the text, 
but upon the manner in which the text was understood 
by the Massoretes. A. A. B. 
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YARN. See Linen, i, Weaving, and on 2 S. 
1727/; [Rogelim] see Bed, § 3. 

1. pt3N, 'etun, Prov. 7 16 RV. See Linen, § ia. 2. Ezek. 
27 19 RV (StlXC). See Uzal. 3. rnpp, mi Jewett, 1 K. 10 28 AV. 
See Chariot, § 5, n. 3, Weaving, § 2. 

YEAR (njL‘b siindh). Day, month, and year are all 
indicated by nature itself as means for the measure¬ 
ment of time. These three units are quite independent, 
however, and stand in no direct or simple relationship 
to each other, and wherever an artificial reduction of 
the larger unit to terms of either of the two smaller 
is attempted in the absence of exact astronomical 
knowledge, inaccuracies and dislocations become 
inevitable. These are not so great when the largest of 
the three units — the year —is measured in terms of the 
smallest— the day ; but they become serious when the 
middle unit — the month —is taken as the basis for 
establishing a ratio. 

The former course (making the day the unit) was 
taken by the Egyptians ; they had observed that after 
about 365 days the sun returns to the 
1 - in Egypt. same position in the celestial sphere, and 
accordingly fixed their year as being 365 days. They 
altogether left out of account any reference to the 
course of the moon, although some reminiscence of it 
may be preserved in their division of the year into 
twelve equal parts of thirty days each, to which were 
added the five remaining days as supernumerary (the so- 
called epagomenai). Even thus, however, it was an 
artificial product that had been manufactured from the 
natural year which contains 5 hours 48 minutes and 
48 seconds more than 365 complete days ; and the 
Egyptian year, which on every fourth anniversary began 
a day too soon, was still a vague year, although it was 
only after the lapse of 1461 Egyptian years—a so-called 
Sothis period (see Chronology, § 19)— that the differ¬ 
ence amounted to a year too many. 

The second course (making the month the unit) was 
chosen by Mohammed, whose intention in prohibiting 
the occasional insertion of an intercalary 

2. In Islam. niont ^ was to f rame a rational calendar, 
but who thereby only succeeded in creating another 
artificial product completely differing from the natural 
year, namely the so-called purely lunar year which with 
its twelve lunar months (354 to 355 days) annually 
begins the new year some ten or eleven days too soon. 

The calendar of Israel and the Jews avoided both 
the extremes just indicated, which are the necessary 
. consequences of a too exclusive regard 

3 . In Israel. e j t j ier to t ^ e fay or to the month in 

determining the length of the year. With the Israelites 
the method to be followed was decided by practice, 
unhampered by any dominating theory about the 
natural year. This of course did not exclude modifica¬ 
tions as time advanced, and ultimately the modifications 
led in the case of the Jewish calendar to a product 
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much more complicated than is exhibited either in the 
Egyptian or in the Mohammedan ; it has, however, 
this advantage over both, that the Hebrews, at least in 
their reckoning of the years, though not always in 
their delimitation of them, remained in agreement with 
the number of the natural years. 

With the ancient Israelites, as probably at the outset 
with all peoples, the year was a solar one, that is to 
say, a natural year which was sufficiently 

4. A so ar defined f or practical purposes by the 

year. regular recurrence of the seasons. To 

this also the Hebrew word for year seems to have 
; reference ; for in n:c ; , sdndh , at least, as in macros 
[fr/os, £Vos], annus [annulus], jahr, year (cp Gk. yvpovv), 
it seems permissible to conjecture some sort of reference 
to a return to a starting-point, a repetition of the same 
circular course. The solar character of the Hebrew 
year, however, is demonstrated beyond all doubt by the 
ancient determinations of time according to the seasons 
of the year and the agricultural operations dependent 
on these. Thus, for example, the annually recurring 
harvest festival or feast of weeks, dated by the harvest 
(Ex. 2316 a 3422 Dt. I69), the feast of tabernacles, dated 
by the ingathering (Dt. 16 13). It is proved also by 
indications which clearly show that stated religious or 
political actions — dependent in fact on the period of 
the year—always occurred at the same time of the 
year. Thus for example the autumn festival falls at 
the end of the year (Ex. 23 16^ 3422); the going forth 
of the king to battle at the return of the year 
(2 S. 11 1 1 K. 20 22 26 1 Ch. 20 1 2 Ch. 36 10). Lastly 
it is shown by the ancient names of months which are 
, unmistakably connected with the regular recurrence 
i of phenomena of the seasons (see Month, § 2). 

' The length of the year was hardly so accurately 
j determined as to render impossible all uncertainty in its 
, measurement. Probably its limits to 

5. Its length. some exten t depended on weather- 
conditions and the labours necessitated by these. At 
least, we have no indication from the earlier times 
which would point to any exact definition of the year by 
any precise number of days. Not till post-exilic time 
does P seem to betray acquaintance with the fact that 
the year consists of 365 days, when he so states the 
number of the years of Enoch's life (Gen. 623; see 
Enoch, § 6) or when he represents the Flood, which 
began on the seventeenth day of the second month, as 
coming to an end on the twenty-seventh day of the 
second month of the following year (Gen. 7 n 814)- 
This last procedure is certainly to be taken as showing 

1 As to the points in which the Babylonian accentuation differs 
from the Palestinian, see Wickes’ Treatise on t)ie Accentuation 
0/ tke Twenty-one so-called Prose Books 0/ the OT, Oxford, 
1887, pp. 142-150. It should be mentioned that Dr. Wickes 
regards the term ‘ Babylonian' as a misnomer. 

2 See Wickes, A Treatise on the Accentuation 0/ the Three 
so-called Poetical Books, Oxford, 1881. 
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that, assuming as he did for primitive times an accurate 
dating according to lunar months of which twelve made 
an ordinary year of 355 days, he wished by adding on 
ten days more to bring the year, thus reckoned, up to 
the full length of a natural year of 365 days. Whether 
also the feast of the New Year (for which we have 
evidence from the exilic period; Ezek. 40 1, cp Lev. 
209), which was observed, not on the first but on the 
tenth day of the seventh month, is based on a similar 
reckoning, can hardly be made out. At all events, 
whatever may have been the freedom allowed in the 
measurement of any particular year, there are certain 
facts which show that the real length of the actual 
year was by no means altogether obscure even in the 
pre-exilic period. 

According to the reckoning in use then (in the pre- 
exilic period) the change of the year took place in 

6 Beginning autumn - when all the fruits of the earth 

® had been gathered in and the former 

rain (rniE, vioreh) was preparing the fields for fresh 
tillage and a renewal of the yearly cycle. The autumn 
festival, or feast of the ingathering jn, hag 

hd'dsiph ), with which the yearly round of feasts was 
closed, was observed 4 at the outgoing of the year ’ 
(rn:rn riNS2, btseth hassanah — Ex. 23 16) or ‘at the year’s 
revolution ’ (n:a ; n nsnpn, t&kuphath hassdndh — Ex. 3422). 
These definitions of the oldest legislation are so clear 
and distinct as to make further proof unnecessary. 

If any further proof were requisite, it might be urged that the 
passover could not have been observed in accordance with the 
precept of the newly-found law unless the new year was in 
autumn in the eighteenth year of Josiah (2 K. 23 23 ; cp 223), 
and that on no other assumption can the fourth year of Jehoiakiin 
lie made to synchronise with the first year of Nebuchadrezzar 
(Jer. 25 1) and with the year of the battle of Carchemish (Jer. 

4ti 2). Such inferential arguments are needless, besides, the 
text of these passages (cp 0) is not in a satisfactory condition. 

It is wholly unwarranted, however, to regard the 
autumn as marking the change of the economic year, 
and to set over against this, as the ordinary calendar 
year, a civil year that had its commencement in spring. 
There is absolutely no evidence for any such system of 
double accounts before the exile. 

The expression ‘ at the return of the year ’ (rOTn JUVJnS ; 2 S. 

111 1 K. 20 22 26), which is used more than once with reference 
to campaigns beginning in spring, does not speak of a beginning 
of the year, but is couched in such general terms as to contain a 
definite date only when one knows that the spring is the time 
for campaigns, to begin, and in itself means nothing more than 
‘ in the following year.’ 

There is all the less reason for this postulating of a 
beginning of the year in spring — in the interests of the 
late P (Ex. 122), and in contradiction to the terms of 
the oldest legislation (Ex. 23 16 3422 )—inasmuch as the 
period of the exile itself bears witness to the observance 
of the New Year festival in autumn, and in the end the 
old custom once more triumphed over the later innova- 1 
tion which for a time had held the year to begin in , 
spring. See New Year, § 1. 

The question as to the relation of the months to the 
year is more difficult. For the earlier ages it is im- 

7 pi f possible to say anything with certainty. 

of year to* nioIlt hs and the years 

months san Pb’ ran a parallel course, without any 
attempt being made to fix a point of 
coincidence at which the year and the monthly cycle 
might take a common beginning. The fact that in the 
exile the New Year festival was held on the tenth day 
of a month without any sense of strangeness (Ezek. 40 r, 
cp Lev. 259) seems to point to this. When necessity 
arose, doubtless no difficulty was felt in making a 
thirteenth month follow upon the ordinary twelve within 
the same year ; but there was not as yet any definite 
rule, and the text of 1 K. 47-20, which speaks of the 
division of Solomon's kingdom into twelve districts, 
each of which was called upon to maintain the expenses 
of the royal household for a month, has unfortunately 
reached us in such an imperfect state of preservation 1 
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that we are unable to see in it clear evidence of a year 
of twelve months ; it is possible even that Judah may 
have been thought of as the thirteenth district, with this 
as its special privilege that it became liable to the tax 
only in intercalary months. In substance, then, what 
we are able to say is this: In the pre-exilic period it 
was natural years that regulated the chronology, the 
change of the year fell in autumn, and the months, 
which followed the moon, were allowed to take their 
own way, without concerning themselves much about 
the year. 

As in so many other things, the exile brought 
profound changes into the Jewish Calendar. Away 
8 Exilic ^ roni nat ’ ve so ‘l’ with which their 

changes ' vors ^*P had sto °d in such intimate eon- 
® * nection—a connection which Deuteronomy 

indeed had already been recently seeking to sever— 
they were now all the readier to take over the Babylonian 
calendar, which they had learned to recognise* as the 
more scientifically regulated one. This change 
announces itself in a new terminology for the months 
and in a transference of the beginning of the year. 
Down to the exile the months had been designated by 
their ancient names (so even in Deuteronomy); in the 
exile comes in the custom of distinguishing the months 
from each other by numbers, and also of placing the 
first month in spring (ep, to begin with, the exilic 
redactors of Jeremiah and Kings, Ezekiel, Haggai, and 
Zechariah, then P and the final redactor of the 
Hexateuch [<’.^., Dt. 1 3], and also Chronicles). In 

course of time even the foreign Babylonian names for 
the months began to come in; but except in Ezra fi 15 
(in an Aramaic passage) and in Nell. (1 1 2 i 615) their 
ordinal numbers are also at the same time given (so in 
Esther and in Mace.). 1 The transference of the begin¬ 
ning of the year to the spring is already witnessed to 
by the numbering of the months beginning, as in the 
Babylonian Calendar, with the spring month ; but we 
have, besides, express evidence in the ordinance of P 
in Ex. 122 ‘This [the current, Passover] month shall 
be unto you the beginning of months : it shall be the 
first month of the year to you.’ The evidence here 
supplied does not lose in weight even if the verse should 
prove to be due to a later editor. Kor in any case the 
change of the era is carried back to a divine command, 
given of old to Moses and Aaron while still in the land 
of Egypt. But this of itself proves that the Israelites 
had once made use of another era (that beginning in 
autumn), and that its place was taken by the spring era 
only at a later date. 

In P’s account of the deluge a further proof of this author’s 
knowledge of the earlier employment of an autumn era is 
obtained, only if we hold ourselves shut up to the conclusion 
that he considered the flood to have begun in autumn. Hut in 
that case P has not only carried back the later designations of 
the months to that patriarchal period, but has also adapted these 
in academic fashion to the autumn era by designating, in 
accordance with this latter era, as the second month, that which 
by the spring era was the eighth (cp Gen. 7 it 84./T 13./T 

At what date this change came in cannot be gathered 
from the passage before us ; but the whole manner of 
P, which is to carry back all the ordinances of the post- 
exilic community to Moses, renders it probable that in 
this ordinance also we see the sanctioning of an innova¬ 
tion that had been introduced at the time of the exile, 
and the date of which admits of being definitely fixed by 
means of the new designations the months then received. 

The memory of the older custom of beginning the 
year in autumn was still vivid during the exile and took 
concrete shape in an ecclesiastical New Year's festival 
(Ezek. 40 1 Lev. 259 Nil. 29 1; cp Lev. 2324). In this 
wav from henceforward there was observed, alongside 
of the official civil New Year in spring, an ecclesiastical 
New Year in autumn, which was held by the ancient 
pre-exilic custom. The beginning of the civil year fell 
thus on the first day of the first month (or Nisan, cor¬ 
responding to what had formerly been known as Abib). 

1 In Zech. 1 7 7 1 the names of the months are a later insertion. 
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The ecclesiastical New Year on the other hand did not 
remain unaltered. At first it was, as already stated, 
observed according to Ezek. 40 1 (cp Lev. 2 .^9) on the 
tenth of the seventh month (Tishri) ; but afterwards it 
was transferred to the 1st of Tishri (Lev. 23 24 Xu. 
29 1 [P]). 

The day, in the passages last cited, indeed is called no longer 
njw'H rds halsandh, as is the day of the new year in 

Ezek. 40 i, but nj»’nn DV, yfftn tern ah, ‘day of blowing of 
trumpets’ (Nu. 2 D 1; cp niT)F> zikrdn terudh, ‘a 

memorial of blowing of trumpets,’ Lev. 2324); but Lev. 25 8/?: 
leaves no room for doubt that the ‘trumpet-blowing’ must be 
taken as the characteristic feature of the New Year's day, and 
that the exilic New Year festival had to give up its place to the 
day of atonement (Onrs CV, ydm kippurim. Lev. 2327/; cp 
New Yeak) now transferred to 10th of Tishri. 

How the insertion of a thirteenth month which from 
time to time was necessary was arranged, we have no 
means of knowing, the OT being silent on the subject. 
The fact, however, that such insertion was actually made 
in order to keep the beginning of the year in approximate 
coincidence with the vernal equinox, does not admit of 
doubt; it was the practice of the Babylonians from 
whom the entire new calendar was borrowed. 

The arrangement thus made was not disturbed till 
long afterwards, and even then probably only on account 
of the Seleucidan calendar which made 
9 . Seleucidan the j-, e gi nn j n g Q f t ] ie y ear \ n autumn. 

calendar. t h e same time it remains a question 

whether anv such alteration in the manner of reckoning 
time can be proved from 1 Mace., for there are two 
opposing views as to the interpretation of the dates 
there given. Wellhausen (ZJG 208) maintains that in 
1 Mace, also the Seleucidan autumnal era is followed. 
On the other side range themselves, amongst others, 
Cornill ( Die siebzig Jahrwochen Daniels , 20 /, 1889) 
and Schiirer with convincing reasons for concluding 
that 1 Macc. in its dates follows the Babylonian vernal 
era taken over by the Jews during the exile. 

They urge :(i) the dates would not fit the events to which they 
are assigned, if the Seleucidan era he assumed. To take a 
simple example, the events related in 1 Macc. 10 1-21 impera¬ 
tively demand a longer space than the fourteen days which are 
all that can be given them on the view adopted by Wellhausen. 
(2) The designation of the months by ordinal numbers, of which 
the first is given to the month that occurs in spring, would be 
very strange if the year were held to begin in autumn, for in 
that case the seventh to the twelfth month of a given year 
would fall in point of time before the first to the sixth of the 
same year (cp 1 Macc. 4 52 where the ninth month is Chislev, 
10 21 where the seventh is the month of the feast of tabernacles 
[Tishri], and 10 14 where the eleventh month is Shebat). 1 (3) 
Similar modifications of the Seleucidan era in accordance with 
the requirements of local calendars can he shown to have 
occurred elsewhere. In fact for the city of Damascus the use 
of exactly the same era can be proved (Schiirer). 

\Ve may conclude that in the first century B.C. (as is 
to be inferred for the second at any rate from Est. 87) 
the official era began the year in the spring (on the 1st 
of Nisan) ; for it, accordingly, the spring of 312 B.C. 
marked the beginning of the first year of the Seleucidan 
era. Xor is it necessary to assume any other mode of 
reckoning in 1 Macc., ns a mere discrepancy about a 
single date is not reason enough for postulating a special 
era for the book. 

W hen we come to the first century of our own era, 
however, the case is different. For Josephus coniines the 
vear that has its beginning in spring to religions affairs 
only ; for buying and selling and all manner of secular 
business, on the other hand, the beginning of the year 
is in autumn (Ant, i. 33 ). 2 In MI agreement with 

1 If in the present text of Neh. li 2i, Chislev precedes 

Nisan of the same year (the year that is described as the 
twentieth) the case is somewhat different from that referred to 
in the text, their respective designations as ‘ the ninth ’ and ‘ the 
first ’ month being avoided, but too much stress ought not to 
be laid upon these passages, inasmuch as in Neh. 11 the name 
of the king is not given where certainly it might have been 
expected, and thus the accuracy of the tradition as a whole 
becomes open to question. # . 

2 The passage runs l ‘but Moses appointed Nisan which is 
Xanthicus as the first month for their festivals, leading forth the 
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this are the regulations of the Mishnah which (Rdsh 
hashshdnd, 11) distinguishes four commencements of the 
year, of which the 1st of Elul, the new year for the 
tithing of cattle, and the 1st of Shebat, the new year 
for the fruit of fruit-trees, may be left out of accodnt, 
as being merely the terms with reference to which 
accurate reckoning of sacred dues was fixed. What is 
important to notice here is that the 1st of Xisan is there 
given as the new year for kings and for the sacred feasts 
(that is, as in Josephus, for religious affairs), whilst the 
1 st of Tishri is the new year for the years, for the 
Sabbatical years, for the years of Jubilee, for tree-plant¬ 
ings and vegetables (and so for the enumeration of the 
years). Hence the rabbinical formula explains itself: 
“Xisan is the first of the months of the year, but 
Tishri is the beginning of the year.” 1 From that day 
to the present the 1st of Tishri has continued to be 
New Year's Day, and thus it is correct to say that the 
reckoning of the year according to the vernal era, 
which was adopted by the Jews in the exile from the 
Babylonians and afterwards received the sanction of P, 
was only an episode—a large one it is true, from the 
sixth to the last century B.C. — in the history of the 
Hebrew and Jewish Calendar. 

Throughout all these changes the year had remained 
solar. Owing to the very absence of any definite in¬ 
flexible rule, 2 —which, had it existed in the early times, 
must necessarily have been incomplete and inaccurate 
—for the insertion of the intercalary months, the year 
was saved from becoming a vague year. This great 
advantage was purchased, it is true, at some cost; it 
made the year of variable length, according as a month 
had been inserted or not, and according to the number 
of months of twenty-nine days and thirty days respec¬ 
tively contained in it ; 3 and the 1st of Nisan, like New 
Year’s Day, the ist of Tishri, did not always occur at 
precisely the same point of time but varied within a 
limited period, just as the yearly Christian festivals now 
(Easter, Ascension, Whitsunday) are not flxed but 
movable feasts. 

The same peculiarities are still displayed by the Jewish year 
even after the adoption of a special rule for intercalation. Even 
at as late a date as the beginning of the Christian era it was 
the part of the Sanhedrin in each individual case to decide on 
the ground of direct observation whether the insertion of a 
thirteenth month was required or not, just as also the visibility 
of the crescent moon decided whether or not lhe month had 
ended on the twenty-ninth day. The intercalary month was 
introduced after Adar and before Nisan, and the decision as to 
the insertion ("11Z>) of a month and the conversion of the year 
into an intercalary year (rnsyC njtf),4 was effected in the course 
of the year itself, often not till the month Adar, and even then 
sometimes not till after the feast of Purim,—in other words 
hardly fourteen days before the beginning of the intercalary 
month, which also bore the name of Adar "HX* or 

Ttt). 


Hebrews from Egypt in this month; he also made the year to 
begin from it as regards all the solemnities of divine worship, 
though as to buying and selling and all other affairs he preserved 
the ancient order ’ (Mwvcrrj? 6c rov Nicrdv, os e’ern Sav^ixos, p. iji'a 
TrpajTOi' cjri Tats copTats upicre Kara tovtov c£ Aiytbrrov yoi»s 
‘K/3paious npoayayvi’. Ovtos 6’ av rw xai 7rpos aTracras Tas cts to 
0eioi' Ti/aas r)PX ev ' * ni P* VTOt rrpdtrcts kcu cbvas xai tjjv dAArjv 
8 iOLKr)<nv tov irpojToe KO<rp.ov 6 i€(f}v\ai;e). 

1 rijCM rvc'jo tan ’*rm n:rn ‘inn*? ps-ta xm jd*e 

2 No such rule can be found, as Klostermnnn has supposed, 
in the institution of the year of jubilee. As any evidence that 
the precepts regarding it were ever observed is wholly wanting, 
the best theory—supposing, what is not very probable, that 
yfibtl means intercalation—is that the idea was, by means of an 
artificial expedient, introduced as an afterthought, to bring into 
conformity with the solar year the old year which was errone¬ 
ously assumed to have been lunar. What P has to tell about 
the year of jubilee is learned theory merely, that was never 
realised in practice. 

3 The rule, naturally, was that each year ought to have six 
months of twenty-nine days and six months of thirty days (cp 
lik. of Enoch 78 15./); it is, however, assumed to lie possible, 
in the Mishnah ('Anikhin 22) that a year may have as few as 
four months, or on the other hand as many as eight months, of 
thirty days each. The length of the year thus varied from 352 
to 356 days, an intercalary year from 382 to 386 days. 

4 An ordinary year was called rush 
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Jewish tradition hands down a number of criteria 
whereby to decide whether a month requires to be | 
inserted or not; but in all cases the decisive considera¬ 
tion is this, that the passover, which has to be celebrated 
at-full moon in Nisan (14th Nisan), must not come 
before the vernal equinox, but must be celebrated when 
the sun is in Aries \iv Kpttp rod i]\lov Kadearunos ; Jos. 
Ant. iii. 10 5). Of course the Jews of that period had 
arrived by practice, if they had not already learned it 
from the Greeks who had long been acquainted with the 
eight-years’ cycle (the 6k -raerrj/xs), at the generalisation 
that, broadly speaking, an intercalary month became 
necessary thrice every eight years. Hut ultimately, when 
regulating their calendar in the fourth century, they 
adopted from the Greeks the nineteen-years' cycle ( 6 vvea- 
KCLLdcKaerripis). dating from the Athenian astronomer 
Meton in the fifth century n. c., in accordance with 
which seven out of every nineteen years (the 3rd, 6th, 
8th, nth. 14th, 17th, and 19th) require an intercalary 
month. When this rule is followed, the difference in 
nineteen years amounts only to a little over two hours. 
The Jews of the present day still adhere to this Metonic 
calendar. 

Alongside of the division of the year into months, 
immemorial usage sanctioned a division by the seasons 


also, and events were dated in accordance with the 
characteristic occupations of the successive periods of 
the year (thus, barley harvest in 2 S. 21 9 Kuthl22 
Judith 82 ; wheat harvest Gen. 30 m Judg. 15 r Ruth 
223 ; the ingathering of green crops, Am. 7 1 [see Wellh. 
ad loc. ] ; the ripening of the earliest clusters of grapes, 
Nu. 13 2 o). 

Usually only two seasons of the year were formally dis¬ 
tinguished—‘summer and winter' [autumn] (*pni j‘*j 3 , Gen. 
822 Ps. 74 17 Zech. 148, cp Is. 186 ) or ‘winter and harvest 
time’ (YSJ 51 *pn, Am. 315 Prov. 20 4), or ‘cold and heat’ (Yj? 
□rn, Gen. 822), or ‘sowing and reaping ’ (YSj?) JH1, Gen. 8 22), 
or ‘ploughing and reaping’ (Yspl tr‘in, Gen. 456 Ex. 34 21). 
Winter also (IPD, Cant. 2 11) is specially mentioned. 

Cp especially Dillmann’s dissertation on the calendar (see 
Month, § end), We. Frol. 112*114, Reste , go/., IJG, passim ; 

Klo. Pentateuch , 419-447 (‘Ueber die 
10. Bibliography, kalendarische Bedeulung des Jobel- 
jahres ’) ; Schiirer, GJV 1 26-33 (^3 2 *4°)> 
and 623-634 (( 3 ) 745-760); KAT$\ 325-326, and the chrono¬ 
logical treatises, especially that of Ideler, referred to under 
Chronology, § 85. k. m. 

YELLOW. For (1) nh'f sdkbb, Lev. 13 30 32, see 

Colours, § 7; and for (2) p*]pY, yerakrak, Ps. 6813, see § ri 
and cp § 5. 

YOKE (^fy), i S. 67. See Agriculture, § 4. 
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ZAANAIM, THE PLAIN OF, AV, with Zaanannim 

in mg. and RV text—mg. Bezaanannim f^.7'.]—(C*3>X2 jlSN 
[Kt.], N* [Kr.], translated tt\€oi’€ktovvtu)v [13], ava* 

7ravo/u.eVwv [AL], ^? [Pesh.], Sennim [Vg.]). 

The nomadic journeys of lleber the Kenite extended 
to ‘ the plain of Zaanaim,’ or—the only correct render¬ 
ing so far as is concerned—‘the oak (or, sacred 
tree?) of Bezaanannim,' Judg. 4 n (cp Moreh, THE 
Plain ok). It is against AVs interpretation that 
according to rule (‘ oak’) would require the article; 
on the other hand, such a name as Bezaanannim {q.v.) 
is against all analogy. See Crit. Bib. T. K. c. 

ZAANAN (J 3 NV). Mi -1 n+; see Zf.nan. 

ZAANANNIM, THE OAK IN (D'JU’V? \ 

fjuo\a teal Petrep.ieiv [B], /xrjXuiu k. /Secrevai't/A [A], hut u»A ap. 
aeevavetp. [L], Pesh. vemen sun am [Pesh.]; Saananim [Vg.]), 
RV Josh. 1933 (also in Judg. 4n); AV (Josh. l.c.). arbitrarily, 

‘ [from] Allon to Zaanannim,' RV l »tf- (ll.ee.) ‘ the oak (or 
terebinth) of Bezaanannim’; mentioned in the definition of 
the W. boundary of Naphtali, Josh. 1933 (cp Adami-nekeu). 
See Bezaanannim. 

ZAAVAN (P t 1>T, in Sam. JIM; zoyKAM [BADEL]). 
b. Ezer, b. Seir the llorite, Gen. 3*127 ; 1 Ch. 1 42 (AV 
Z.-\VAN ; AZOYKAN [A], ZAYAN [L])- 

ZABAD fUT, abbrev. for -inH?} ; see Names, 
§ 50, Zebadiaii ; zaBaA [NAL]). i. A Judahitc, 
descended from the Egyptian or Misrite Jariia {q.v .), 
1 Ch. 236/. {{aped [BA]). Under the designation 
* Zabad ben Ahlai ’ he appears in 1 Ch. 11 41 as the first 
of the sixteen additional names in the Chronicler’s list 
of David’s heroes, as compared with 2 S. 233-39 {faper 
[BN], fa/Jar [A]). See Ahlai, and note that 
like nib occurs as a corruption of Sxcrrv (Che.). 
Perhaps *nz in v. 20 should be mi. A southern clan- 
name is expected (see Siiuthklah). 

2. Mentioned among the b’ne Ephraim (§ 12) 1 Ch. 
721 (fa ped [BA], om. L?). 

3. One of the assassins who slew Joash (2 Ch. 24 26 ; 
fa/ 3 e\ [B], fa/ 3 e 0 [A], fa/ 3 a 0 [L]) ; see JOZACHAR and 
Jehozabad. 

4-6. In list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra I. § 5 end), 
viz.—4. One of the b’ne Zattu (q.v.), Ezra 1027 (fa/3aSa£ [B]) 
= 1 Esd. 9 28 Sabatus, RV Sabathus (trapad 05 [BA]). 5. One 

of the b'ne Hashum, Ezra 10 33 (f<*/3eA [BN], £a.p8cu [L]) = 
1 Esd. 933 Bannaia, RV Sabanneus (traPavvatov? [B], pav. 
[A], £apSia [L]). 6. One of the b’ne Nebo (q.v.) Ezra 1043 
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(crefie^. [BR] om. A)=i Esd. 9 35, Zabadaias, RV Zabadeas 
(£aPaSauas [BA]). 

ZABADEANS, RV Zabadssans, an Arabian tribe, 
living near Damascus, which was attacked and spoiled 
by Jonathan (1 Mace. 1231 ; zaBaAaioyc [VA], -eoyc 
1 [N] ; zitbiddyd [Pesh.]). Josephus (Ant. xiii. 610), by 
a very natural confusion, calls them Nabata-ans. In the 
Mtgillath Td tint th, § 33, it is said that ‘on the seven¬ 
teenth day of Adar the heathen rose up against the 
remnant of the scribes, in the city of ("halchis and 
W-Gj run (in J. Tadnith, 213, pill) ; but there was 
deliverance to the house of Israel.’ 1 This is referred to 
the incident in 1 Mace, by Dercnbourg {Hist. Pal. 99/.) 
and Wellhausen (Pitar. u. Sad. 58) ; but not by Schiirer 
(G./Tl 187). Chalchis(c , p*'2. etc.) is the modern'll njara; 
about 7 m. due 1 C. of it is ez-Zebcdani, a town and 
district 6^ hrs. MV. of Damascus on the way to Baalbek, 
and on the \\ T . slojic of the Anti-libanus (ep Arana). 
It is therefore extremely probable that in the modern 
ez-Zebediini we have a trace of the former existence of 
an Arabian tribe of Zabadeans in that district. The 
name occurs not unfrequentlv in this region, for there is 
! a Kefr Zebari a short distance N\V. of ez-Zebedani, and 
forms of the same name are often met with on inscriptions 
, from Tadmor and its environs. 2 s. A. c. 

ZABBAI (HT, either miswritten for Zaccai, or from 
Zabdai or Zebadiah ; see § 52, and cp perhaps HT in 
Palm, [de Vogii£, Syr. Centr. 28] ; zaB(>Y [BXA]). 

1. One of the b’ne Behai [q.v.\. Ezra 10 28 (£oPov0 [L])= 

1 Esd. 929 Josabau, RV Jozabdus (fa/36os [B], [A], 

fa/3ou0 [L]). . 

2. Father of Baruch, who helped to repair the city wall (Neh. 

320, £appov [R], paPPai [L])> The reading of the Kr. is Zaccai 
I Onj), which is supported by Pesh. and Vg. (Zachai). 

ZABBUD hnt- Kt -). EzraSt 4 , EV. See Zabud, 2. 

ZABDEUS (zaBAaioc [BA]), 1 Esd. 9 2 i = Ezra IO20, 
Zebadiaii, 9. 

ZABDI (Hit. cither a gentilic, of which there are 
two expanded forms Zardiel and Zebadiah, or, if 
these names have a religious reference, a shortened form, 

produced by omitting or iT* ; note that Zabdi, 1, is 

1 See Dal man, Aram. Dialektproben , 334 (Leipsic, 1896). 

2 On a Greek inscription (Waddington, 2597) mention is made 
of oJ yevovs fa/36 (./3a>Ae(ov, a family whose name was a com¬ 
pound of Zabdi and the Palmyrene deity Bf.l. 
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a Zarhite (Che.). Cp the Syr. Z.abdai in NT for Zebe- [ 
dee ; fa/ 35 [e]t [BAL]). 

1. b. Zerah of Judah, an ancestor of Achan (Josh. 7 i 17^, 
£a/u./ 3 p[e]i t [BF], <ja/ 3 pi [A]); in 1 Ch. 2 6 his name appears as 
Zimki ( q.v.). 

2. Of Benjamin (§ 9), assigned to the b’ne Shimei (q.v.); 

I Ch. b 19 (fe/Mi [L]). 

3. The Shiphmite (i Ch. 27 27 ; fa\pei 6 row aetftrei 

[B], fa/ 3 Si . . . cretyvi [A], fafiSi . . . <ra<f>apt [L]), who was 
over the vineyard produce in David’s time, perhaps a native of 
Shepham (q.v.). 

4. b. Asaph, an ancestor of Mattaniah (Xeh. 11 17, om. 
Br*A, ^exp[e]i [^c.amg. sup.L])see ZlCHRl (no. 11). 

ZABDIEL (Vi?!. either an expansion of the 

gentilic Zabdi [q.v.], or a religious name = ‘gift of God,’ §§ 21, 

27 ; the attribution of Jashobeam [see 1] to the b’ne Perez— i.e ., 
probably [see Perez] to the Zarephathites—and the designation 
of Zabdiel, 2 ? as ‘son of the [southern] Gileadites’ [see below], 
and of Zabdiel, 3, as an Arabian, together with many plausible 
parallels, favour the former view [Che.]; £a/8S[e]ojA [BAL]). 

1. Father of Jashobeam (i Ch. 27 a). 

2. ‘Overseer’ of the priests, temp. Nehemiah (Xeh. 

II 14). He is designated (at first sight very strangely) 
D'Snarqa (RV ‘the son of Haggedolim,’ RV m s- ‘one 
of the great men ’; AY 1 the son of [one of] the great 
men 1 ; ^abirf\ [B], fiafufK [N*], ftXP Ly i^- 

jueyaXinv [N ca L], foxpiyX [A]). 

It can, however, be shown (cp Shaphat, 3) that there was a 
Gilead in the Negeb, and the case of (‘Gedaliah’), 

from n'l'T'j — be., 't?Ji ‘the Gileadite’—justifies us in reading 
□'"tybsrrp, ‘son °f the Gileadites’ (for parallels in Neh. 3 8, see 1 
Perfumer). See Crit. Bib. (Che.). 

3. 1 The Arabian,’ who took off the head of Alexander 
Balas and sent it to Ptolemy (1 Macc. 11 17 : fapdn]\ 6 
apaxp [ANY], S'XZTT [Pesh.]; 2 Jos. Ant. xiii. 48 ; fa( 3 et- 
Xos). Possibly the Diodes of Diod. (Fr. xxxii. 10 1), see 
Imalcue. 

ZABUD (*TQT, a name belonging to the same group 
as Zabdi, Zabdiel, Zebadiah, and in its origin therefore most 
probably a clan-name [Che.], but probably understood in later 
times as meaning ‘given [by God]’ ; cp § 56 ; the fern, form is 
Zebudah. The correct reading, however, both of 1 and of 2 
may be Zaccur ). 3 

1. b. Nathan, priest (AY ‘ principal officer’ ; cp 2 S. 
818, AY ‘chief rulers’) and ‘friend’ ( i. e. , ’chief 
courtier’), of king Solomon, 1 K. 4 sf (faftovd [B], 

[A], faxovp [L] — i. e ., 1131 which is the reading of 
some MSS ; cp 0 , however (except A, which 

adds Upevs), omits ‘priest.’ Probably ‘friend’(n^n ; on 
the pointing see Hushai, n. 1) is a gloss on jna, or, as 
we should rather read, 75b (see Minister [Chief]); cp 
the paraphrastic substitute for mm (rather c*jbd) as 
applied to sons of David, in 1 Ch. 18 17. The whole 
passage (1 K. 45^6*7) is thus read by Klostermann, 

‘ And Zabud, son of Nathan, the king’s friend [njn ; or 

• ‘ adjutant ” — his (i.e ., Azariah’s) brother,was chief 

of the palace’; see Ahishar, but cp Crit. Bib. for 
another explanation of -insrnx ("nnti’x). t. k. c. > 

2. A Jew belonging to the b’ne Bigvai, who came 
with Ezra from Babylon, Ezra 814 (EV Zabbud, follow¬ 
ing the consonants of the Kt. -pai [Ba. Ginsb. ] and 
the vowels of the Kr. -mi ; fapovd [A] ; om. B ; 
farxovp [L] ; cp L in no. i)=i Esd. 840+, where for 

* and Zabud ’ we read ‘ the [son] of Istalcurus ’ [EV 7 ] 
(urra/caX/fou [B], 6 tov L<TTa\Kovpov [A], but Kal farxovp 
[L]), a monstrous name made up of ‘ Iztal ’ (a misread¬ 
ing of inn, ‘and Zabud’) and ‘Zaccur’ (1131), the 
reading of the Kr. and EV m £- in Ezra. 

1 The j 3 is to be explained in the same way as in Jambri, 
fjL€<Tr)fxf}pia. etc., the confusion of 3 and g is phonetic, of and 
1 graphic (cp SBOT, ‘Chron.’ ad loc ., and see Dr. TBS 
p. Ixviii). 

2 Cp perhaps with this the Palm, name *?3U (Mordt. Beitr. z. 
Kund. Palm. no. 69). 

3 Zabud, 1, is the 4 * * Ka\ovp son cf Nathan 6 <rvp.f}ovXos' men¬ 
tioned in 1 K. 246// (B) where 82, 93, 108 etc. read fa<\ovp, 52, 

55, etc.,£axovp. Note that in 4 $f. fa\ovp is read by 82, 108, j 
and faK\ovp by 93. See Counsellor. 
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ZABULON (zaBoy^con [Ti. WH]), Mt. 41315 AY, 
RV Zebulon. 

ZACCAI ('3T written '2T ; abbrev. from Zachariah, 
§ 52, cp Haggai), the name of a post-exilic family; Ezra 29 
Caxxov [B], 'xav [A v id.] } -xaiov [L]), Neh. 7 14 (<J 'aBov [BR ],*£<*** 
voup [A], faK\aiov [L]). In 1 Esd. 5 12 it is [AV] Cokbe, or 
[RV] Chokbe (x°P& e [BA], faxxou [L]). Zaccai is the Kr. also 
in Neh, 3 20, where Ktb. has Zabbai (q.v.). 

ZACCHzEUS (zakxaioc [AV ; Ti. WH], see 

Zaccai). 

1. AV Zaccheus, an officer belonging to Judas the Maccabee 
(2 Macc. 10 19), identified by some with the Zacharias of 1 Macc. 
5 56. 

2. A chief publican (apxiTeXibvr) s) who received Jesus 
on his entry into Jericho (Lk. 19i-io). There is much 
picturesqueness in the narrative ; even if only a re¬ 
flection of the more historical story in Lk. 527-32, no 
one would wish to lose the beautiful picture of the care 
of Jesus for the meanest and most despised. The 
improbabilities can hardly be denied. The only com¬ 
plete parallel to Lk. 19s is in Jn. I47, 1 which occurs in 
the ill-attested narrative of Nathanael. Nor is the 
crowd of curious followers fy. 3) natural; it was the 
object of Jesus on this journey to avoid observation. 
Zacchseus’s solemn act of atonement for injustice is 
also very abruptly introduced, nor can one easily 
believe that Jesus, in his present circumstances, would 
have openly announced his intention of lodging with a 
publican (sec Publican). Zacchaeus’s name, too 
( = pure, innocent), as Keim (/esu von Nas. 849) points 
out, is suspiciously prophetic of his act of repentance. 
To identify him either with Nathanael (q.v.) or with 
Paul (the little) does not help us at all. On Lk. 194, 
see Sycomore. 

A late tradition (Clem. Rec.) makes Zacchaeus a comrade of 
Peter. T. K. C. 


ZACCUR (“VIST, see Names, §§ 32, 52 ; but, the 
names with which Zaccur and Zichri [ q . v .] are grouped being 
originally ethnics, it is plain that Zaccur and Zichri, too, are 
ethnics which have been converted into personal names; cp 
Zacher, Zechariah, and see below ; faK\ovp [BRAL]). 

1. Father of Shammua ( = Shimei), of Reuben (§ nf .); Nu. 


13 4 [P] (faKxvp [B], fa^pov [A], fa. \ovp [F], fay\ovp [L]). 

2. AV Zacchur, a Simeonite, brother of Hammuel = Jerah- 
meel, and Shimei = Shimeoni ; 1 Ch. 4 26 (om. B, fa\ovp [L]). 

3. A Merarite Levite, brother of SHOHAM=Mose, and Tbri = 
’Arabi— i.e ., N. Arabian (1 Ch. 24 27). 

4. An Asaphite Levite, brother of Nethaniah = Ethani, and 
Asharelah = Jizreeli or ‘Jezreelite’ (1 Ch. 25 2 10 ; <raxxovs, 
fa\\ovB [B]); see Zichri, 11. 

5. Ezra 8 14 EV m S- (faK\ovp [L]). See Zabud, 2. 

6. b. Imri ( = Amariah = Jerahmeel) in list of wall-builders (see 
Nehemiah, § 1 /. ; Ezra ii., §§ 16 [1], 15 d), Neh. 3 2 (fafiaovp 
IB]) fcxxwp [«])• 

7. Levite signatory to the covenant, grouped with Sherebiah 
and Shebaniah, both ethnics (see Ezra i., § 7) ; Neh. 10 12 [13] 
(^P [B], ^KX<pp [A],Ja X X^P [X?])- 

8 . b. XIattamah (i.e., Etham or Temam), and father of Hanan 
(q.v.) ; Neh. 13 13 (aaKXOvp [L]). 

A writer in PSBA has suggested that Zechariah and the 
related names may be connected with Zakkara, the name (of 
uncertain pronunciation) of allies of the Purusati ( = PeliStim?— 
see Philistines, § 3). But if so, why do we not find any of 
these names given to Israelites of central Palestine (see Dor, 
§ 2)? It is more probable that Zacher (Zecher), Zaccur, and 
Zichri with Zechariah were originally the clan-names Zerah 
and Zarhi respectively. Cp Zerah. t. K. C. 


ZACHARIAH (rn?T). 1 . 2 K. 14 29 158-12 (-innzT), 

and (2) 2 K. 18 2 ; see Zechariah, 2, 3. 

3. (faxapias) Mt. 2335 Lk. 11 51 in RV, AV Zacharias, 9. 

ZACHARIAS, in NT R\ T Zachariah (z&x^P^C 
[BAL ; Ti. WH]). 

1. A priest (1 Esd. 1 8). See Zechariah, 19. 

2. The name in 1 Esd. 1 15 corresponding to Hem an in the 
I 1 passage 2 Ch. 35 15 (0u ai^ar=Heman). 

3. RV Zaraias (q.v.) in 1 Esd. 5 8 (fapaiov [B], fapeov [A], 


1 Plummer, indeed (St. Luke , 434), thinks that ‘there is no 

need to suppose that Jesus had supernatural knowledge of the 

name. . . . Jesus might hear the people calling to Zacchsens, 

or might inquire.’ So Weiss (Leben Jcsupl 437), ‘Jesus easily 

learned the name and character of the notorious man.’ But 

this is hardly in accordance with the intention of the evangelist, 
or with the natural impression of readers. 
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o-apatou [L]). AV, following the Geneva Bible, gives Zacharias. 
See SeraiaH, 8. 

4, 1 Esd. 6 1 7 3, see Zechariah, i. 

5. I Esd. 83044, 6. ib. v. 37 (^a\apiai [B]). 7. 1 Esd. 9 27 ; 

see Zechariah, 20, 21, 22. 

8. Father of Joseph (temp, Judas Maccabaeus), 1 Macc. 

5 18 56-62. 

9. Son of Barachias ; according to Mt. 2335 , the last 
Jewish martyr of the pre-Christian period. All the 
innocent blood shed on the land (iirl rrjs 7 rjs) from 
that of Abel to that of Zacharias, son of Barachias 
('whom ye slew between the sanctuary and the altar,’ 
see RV) is to be visited, says Jesus, * on this generation.* 
Lk., however (11 51), is without ‘ son of Barachias,* and 
Jerome says that 'in the Gospel used by the Nazarenes 
[the Gospel according to the Hebrews], instead of 
son of Barachias we find written son of Joiada' (in l.c. 
Mt. ). We may, therefore, disregard the artificial 
Gnostic and patristic legends, which state (see Prot- 
evang. Jac. 23 /., and ep Keim, Jesus of Nazar a, 2209) 
that Herod, who supposed John to be the Messiah, 
murdered Zacharias the father of John the Baptist in 
the temple bv the altar of sacrifice (see 10); and not 
less the hypothesis that Jesus refers prophetically to 
Zacharias the son of Baruch (but Niese has Bctpets), 
who was killed 'in the middle of the temple’ in the 
first Roman war (Jos. BJ iv. 54). It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that ' Barachias * means the father of Zechariah 
the well-known prophet, and that it is a mere clerical 
error for ‘Joiada’; 1 possible, too, that the whole 
passage has been filled out by a later writer who knew 
of the horrible murder mentioned by Josephus. This 
assumes that Jesus really meant Zechariah b. Jehoiada 
(Zechariah, 15). But the reason given for the phrase 
•from Abel to Zechariah b. Jehoiada* (that Chronicles 
is the last book in the Jewish Canon) seems very 
inadequate (see Gospels, § 150). According to N. 
Schmidt (JBL 1922, n. 1), Mt. 2335 once formed part 
of an ‘Apocalypse of Jesus’ (ep Mt. 24 ) which cannot 
have been written long before the end of the first 
century (cp We. IJG& 366; Shizzen, 6 [1899] 20 ff. ). 
If so, the reference to Zechariah b. Baruch was full of 
significance to the original readers. 

10. The father of John the Baptist ( q.v .), men¬ 
tioned only in Lk. 1 5 8-23 39-79 32. He was of the 
course of Abijah (see Schiir., Hist. ii. 1 216 ff), and his 
home was in an unnamed ' city of Judah. ’ According to 
a comparatively early tradition the ‘ city’ is Ain Karim 
(see Beth-haccerem), and Mar Zakaryd is the precise 
spot where Zacharias dwelt; even recently Schick has 
spoken a word for this tradition ( 7 ,DP V 22 [ 1899] 90 ff. ). 
But the fact that no name is given most probably indi¬ 
cates that the narrative in Lk. 1 had but recently arisen 
when it was admitted by Lk. into his Gospel ; the 
narrator hoped to be able to supply the name later (cp 
an analogous case in r S. 13 1, if H. 1 \ Smith s view is 
correct). Though Juttah (q.v.) is philologieally and 
otherwise improbable, *Ain Karim (Schick) and Hebron 
(Ew., Keim) are also baseless fancies. From Lk. 1 3 o 
we should expect some city near the desert to be meant. 
It was in the temple, however, that Zacharias is said to 
have received a divine announcement of the birth of a 
son ; the announcement is made in terms partly re¬ 
sembling those used to Manoah’s wife in Judg. 13 s/. 
Zacharias craved a sign, and is punished by dumbness 
until the fulfilment of the promise. When the child is 
born, the father names him John (cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 1 3). 
The Protev. Jac. seeks to improve upon this by making 
Zacharias the high priest : he enters the Holy of Holies 
in his sacred attire. We are not told that it was merely 
' a voice ’ ( Bath kol; cp Mt. 3 17) that Zacharias heard ; 
the parallel of the oracle given to John Hyrcanus, the 
high priest, as he was offering incense alone in the 
temple (Jos. Ant. xiii. IO3), is therefore imperfect. 
The long stay of Zacharias in the temple, and the 
surprise which it produced (Lk. I21), may, however, 

1 Cp the inaccuracy of the Tg. on Lam. 2 20 (Zechariah, 15) 
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be paralleled by the long stay of Simon the'Righteous 
in the temple on the Day of Atonement, when he 
prayed that the sanctuary might not be destroyed 
(Talm. Jer. Yoma, 02). Cp Incense, § 7, n. On the 
legendary death of Zacharias, see above, 9. Cp John 
the Baptist. t. k. c. 


1. The Zadok 
of David. 


ZACHER, or, as RV, Zecher (IDT ; z<\x°YP H*]* 

£olk\. [A], [L]), 1 Ch. 8311, called, in 1 Ch. 937 Zechariah 

6). On the possible ethnic character of Zecher see 
Zaccur. 

ZADOK (p'm\ once pi>\ 1 K. 1 26 ; ‘just,* § 56/. ; 

cp J ehozadak, and see SadduceesA Similar in meaning is the 
form Zadduk [pus], which is not unfrequent in post-biblical 
times, cp Aboth, 4 56 ; Strack, ad toe. ; Lag. Nom. 225 ff, Sad- 
duk is the form generally presupposed by ©brai. [<ra8Sovif]; 
<ra8<*)K, ©bra in nos. 2-5 [and BA in 2 S. with exception of 2 S. 
8 17 B 1 Ch. 29 22 Al, is somewhat less common. Other variations 
are <raa£ovic, Ezra? 2 [A]; <ra85ovx> Ezek. 40 46 [A]; <7aS8o*, 
Neh. 11 11 [L], and <raS&tx)K, 2 S. 1624-27 [L] ; craSot/K, 2 S. S 17 
1 Ch. G 38 [53] 15 11 [LI, Neh. 11 11 [ K ], r K. 4 4 [I5J, 2S.817 

[A]; iafioK, 2 S. 15 27 [Al. Sadihjc, RV Sadduk (1 Esd. S2; 
aa86ov«ov [A]); Sadoc (4 Esd. 1 1). 

1. Zadok the son of Ahitub, a priest who held a 
prominent place at David’s court and played a great 
part in securing the throne for David’s 
successor. We know nothing of his 
real origin, nor can we say when or 
how he became priest in the royal sanctuary at Jeru¬ 
salem. We learn, however, from 2 S. S17 ff. (cp 
20 23-26, and see B11. Pi. Sa. 247, 254) that he was 
associated with Abiathar (for the correct reading see 
Driver, TBS ad loc.) and with some of David’s own 
sons in the priestly office at Jerusalem. Like Abiathar 
he was true to his sovereign during Absalom’s revolt ; 
like him he bore the ark of Yah we when David was 
fleeing eastward from the royal city ; at David's request 
he with Abiathar bore the palladium of Israel back 10 
the capital, and there with Abiathar did the work of a 
spy and supplied the king with information about the 
designs of Absalom and the other rebels. So far Zadok 
had been closely associated w ith that older and greater 
priest who represented the ancient family of the b’ne 
Eli and that sanctuary at Shiloh in which they had 
ministered. In the end he supplanted Abiathar 
altogether. For Zadok joined Nathan the prophet, 
and Benaiah, captain of the foreign guards, in the 
harem intrigue which set aside Adonijah the legitimate 
heir, and placed Solomon the son of Bath-sheba on the 
throne. Abiathar, on the contrary, stood by Joab, the 
royal princes, except of course Solomon, and the rest 
of the more conservative party. Naturally, therefore, 
when Solomon became king, it was Zadok w ho anointed 
him ; Abiathar, on the other hand, was banished to 
Anathoth ; the family of Eli forfeited the priesthood, 
and the chief care of the royal chapel or temple at 
Jerusalem was entrusted to Zadok and his descendants. 

In their hands it remained down to the time of the 
exile ; but we have in 1 S. 2 3 5 / interesting evidence 
that the prior claims of the b’ne Eli and their 
2 . Zadok ern j nence long before Zadok had been heard 


and Eli, 


of, were not forgotten. The author of the 


passage in question probably belonged to the period of 
the Deuteronomic reform. Like Jeremiah ( 7 12 2 tf 6 ) he 
regarded the temple at Shiloh as the precursor of the 
temple at Jerusalem. He felt, therefore, that some 
reason must be given for the fact that the family of 
Eli which had officiated so long in Shiloh did not con¬ 
tinue to do so in Jerusalem. Political grounds and the 
authority of the king to regulate the service in his own 

1 [There Is another view as 10 the origin of Zadok—viz., that 
it is a modification of a gentilic name. This seems to be favoured 
by an examination of the names with which ihis name is associ¬ 
ated in Chron. and Neh. Il will, however, be permissible to 
hold that the Zidkiles (originally, it would appear, settled in 
the Negeb) may have derived their name from pis, a secondary 
title of the god worshipped in primitive times by this.clan ; also 
that cultivated Israelites in later limes interpreted Zadok as 
meaning ‘just, righteous’ (cp Zedekiah, § 1).—t. k.c.] 
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chapel had satisfied the religious ideas of a simpler age, 
but did not by any means appear sufficient to one %\ho 
had imbibed the ideas of Deuteronomy and regarded 
the priesthood as directly subject to divine regulation. 
Accordingly he puts into the mouth of an anonymous 
prophet the prediction that Eli’s indulgence of his 
depraved sons was to be visited upon his descendants 
by the loss of the priesthood. Instead of the b’ne Eli 
Yahwe was to raise up a new priestly race, and they 
were to perform priestly functions before the anointed 
king of Judah. The new family of priests was to share 
in the perpetual endurance of the royal house. In 
contrast with the Zadokites, the b’ne Eli were to sink 


3. Zadok and 
Ezekiel. 


into obscurity and want. They were to petition their 
rivals for the most subordinate offices of the priesthood. 
Here perhaps the writer is thinking of the priests at the 
high places who had been driven by Josiah from their 
occupation, and had to depend for the future on the 
grace of the priests at Jerusalem. True, the Deutero- 
noniical eode had given the country Levites right to 
sacrifice at Jerusalem (Dt. 18 7/)'; but though some 
provision was made for them, the generous rate of D 
proved impracticable. See Eli. 

It is in any ease certain that Ezekiel during the 
exile, in a prophecy which was written about 573 b.c. , 
vindicated the sole right of the Zadok¬ 
ites to the priesthood. He draws the 
sharpest line of demarcation between 
the sons of Zadok and other Levites. In D all Levites 
form an ideal unity, all have in theory equal rights. 
Ezekiel, on the contrary, passes sentence on the mere 
Levites, holding them responsible for that worship on 
the high places which was to him no better than 
idolatrous. In time to come they are, he says, to be 
debarred from * approaching' Yahwe in priestly service. 
They are to be content with menial work, such as the 
slaughter of victims and cooking their flesh, keeping 
guard over the temple doors, etc.; only such Levites as 
were sons of Zadok might presume to lay the fat and 
blood on the altar (Ezek. 44 15 f ). 

Two changes were yet to be made in the position of 
the sons of Zadok, one enhancing their prestige, the 
other modifying the exclusiveness of 
4 . Zadok m r. the j r c j a i ms First, whereas Ezekiel 
frankly took for granted the novelty of those unique 
rights which he claimed for the Zadokites, the ' Priestly 
Code ’ somewhat later put. the divine election of the 
priestly house back to the very dawn of Israel's history, 
back to the time when Yahwe chose Aaron as his priest. 
Hence the Chronicler (iCh. 6 53) was obliged to trace 
the genealogy of Zadok to Eleazar the son of Aaron. 
In the next place the ideal of Ezekiel was not perfectly 
realised. No doubt few Levites of inferior family, in 
proportion to the Zadokite priests, returned under 
Zerubbabel and later under Ezra and Xehemiah (Neh. 
739/ Ezra b2 /'.). Thus the Zadokites cannot have 
had serious difficulty in securing that pre-eminence which 
Ezekiel claimed for them. Nevertheless it seems that a 
certain Daniel of the sons of Ithamar (Ezra 82; see 


Daniel, 3) accompanied Ezra and, owing perhaps to 
the wealth and consideration which his family enjoyed, 
contrived to share in those priestly privileges which D 
had assigned to all the Levites. Such, at least, is the 
ingenious theory of Eautzsch (St. A>., 1890, p. 778 /.), 
and we may in any case be sure that some Levites who 
did not claim origin from Zadok were priests in the 
second temple. In their favour, then, the theory of 
descent was modified. It was said that Aaron had 
two sons who left issue : Eleazar, father of that line 
to which legitimate high priests belonged, and Ithamar, 
the ancestor of legitimate priests but not of legitimate 
high priests (so P in Ex. 623 Lev. 106 Xu. 428, so also 
1 Ch. 246 ). The Chronicler assigns sixteen classes to 
the sons of Eleazar— i.e., the Zadokites—and half that 
number to the descendants of Ithamar (1 Ch. 244). In 
this way also he is able partially to reconcile the double 
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priesthood of Zadok and Abiathar with the notions of 
his own time, since, as descendants of Ithamar, the 
b’ne Eli were often lawful priests, though not high 
priests. See Eleazar, Eli, Ithamar, and cp, further, 
Sadducees. 

2. Father of Jerusha [7.7 .] (2 K. 15 33 2 Ch. 271, aa&iop [B]). 

3. b. Baana, in list of wali-builders (see Xehemiah, § 1 
EzRAii. 16(1] 15 d), Xeh. 34 (craiovK l,yl); he is doubtless the 
signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7) mentioned in X’eh. 
10 21 [22] ( craSovK [A], <to£&ovk [BN], cS&uhc [L]). In both cases 
the name occurs together with Meshezabeel. 

4. b. IMMER [$r.7’.] (Xeh. 3 20, o-aSov* [«]). 

5. A scribe, temp. Ezra (Xeh. 1313, craSSov* [B]). 

\V. E. A. 

ZAHAM (Dry ; pooAA&M [B], a\ [A], zaaa\ 
[L]), a son of Rehoboam (2 Ch. 11 19). Perhaps from 
cm — SycnT ; note ( 3 BA and cp Raham (Che.). 


ZAIR (in locative HTi'Y ; eic ceicop [B] I om. A; 
GK Cicop [L]), a place on the way to Edom, where 
Jehoram, king of Judah, * rose up by night and smote 
the Edomites who had surrounded him ' (2 K. 821). See 
Jehoram, 2. It is strange to find that he also smote 
1 the captains of the chariots,’ and we are in doubt as 
to the true reference of the following clause, ‘ and the 
people fled to their tents.’ According to Benzinger and 
Kittel, after v. 21 a, the original narrative must have 
stated how Jehoram was surrounded in Zair (?) by the 
Edomites ; v. 21b (beginning c£ frrr'rn, EV ‘and 
he rose [up] by night ’) must relate a defeat of Jehoram 
which nearly issued in the death or captivity of the king. 
The people who fled can only be the men of Judah. 
Stade, in ZATIV 21 337-340 ( 1901 ), once more examines 
the passage, 2K.S21-24, reaffirming his conclusion in 
GJ 7 I537, n. 1, so far as regards taking pin as the 
subject of cp. and as an intentional alteration or 
correction. 


Instead of cc*V1 "L*' riiO, Benzinger and Kittel would read 
something like (or WS) Wy *vt Both, however, hesitate to 

identify Zair. Ewald thought of Zoar PPO ’> it is objected that 


this place-name in © is aryywp or ovywp (implying 


^ ), whereas 


Zair is creiwp, <jiu>p (i.e., Sce Buhl, Edouiiter, 65. The 

case, however, becomes entirely altered, if chl'K has been mis¬ 
written (as in other passages) for C“S‘. It is a plausible theory 
that the passages relative 10 Edom in 2 Samuel and Kings (most, 
if not all of them) in their original form referred to ‘ Aram ’ — i.e., 

i erahmeel, rather than to Edom (cp Saul, $ 3 ; Joktiieel, 2 ; 

Lkzin ; Salt, Yallev of; Zobah). 2K.S21 now becomes 
plain. Emending the text in accordance with numerous analogies 
we get, ‘And Joram passed over to Mis^ur, and all the chariots 
with him, and [Aram] the Jerahmeelites smote him and the 
captains of the chariots; and the^ people fled to their tents.’ 
Missur was presumably a X'. Arahian town, so called from the 
region of Missur or Misrim (see Mizralm). It may have been 
originally intended in the list given in Josh. 1552-54 by ZlOR 

Miihlau (Riehm, HWB , 1813) thinks Conder’s identification 
of Zair with the pass ez-Zuweret, in the SW. of the Dead Sea, 
worth consideration ; Buhl, however (Edomiter, 65, n. 2), finds 
it inconsistent with (but © has avepT), which maj' be 


right). T. K. C. 

ZALAPH (y?V ; ceAe [B], c&Ae<t> [X]. -ceA [AL]). 

father of Hanun (Nell. 330). 

ZALMON see § 4). The name occurs twice 

in the OT, more frequently in the Talmud, but without 
topographical data (Neub. Gtog. 275). 

1. (ep/iuw [BAL], aepfxwv [6 M in Moore], treVoR [Eus. 
OS 295 73, without indication of site]). The name given 
in MT to a mountain near Shechem 1 (Judg. 948+). 

In the underlining story, however, the scene of the doings of 
Abimelech seems to have been placed in the Xegeb, in and near 
a place called Cusham ; Jerahmeel-Cusham may also (but cp 
Shechem, Tower of) be referred to. It is probably, therefore, 
some mountain of a Jernhmeelite range, and ©- M s reading may 


1 One might naturally think of Gerizim ; the argument offered 
for connecting the name with the southern peak of Hermon is 
perfectly absurd (see Moore, Judges, 265). 
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be taken to confirm this. For poin (afp/utwr) is probably a 
popular corruption of VjtOmh 1 a nd we shall see (see Zalmon, ii.) 
that * s not improbably a popular corruption of i 

now Jerahmeel ’ and ‘ Ishmael' are repeatedly used as synonyms 
so that in one form of the original story Mt. Jerahmeel may have 
been spoken of, and in another Mt. Ishmael. The corruptions 
‘Hermon' and ‘Zalmon’ may of course have been made very 
early. The equation, Hermon = Jerahmeel, illustrates Enoch 66 
where the fallen angels are said to have descended on Mt. 
Hermon. Probably Mt. Jerahmeel was meant in the original 
story; six of the names of the fallen angels are clearly corrupt 
forms of Jerahmeel. The early legends may all have a Jeran- 
meelite or N. Arabian setting. Cp Zalmonah. 

2. AV Salmon (aeA^uv [HX]; atA/xia [R a ]), accord¬ 
ing to most, a mountain or mountain-range (Ps. 6814 
[15] f"), the dark rocks of which (as if pc'?:; meant ‘dark- 
coloured,’ from ; cp nict*s) set off the brilliance of 

the snow, when, as in the depth of winter, snow-falls 
occurred. The psalmist is thought to compare the dead 
bodies, or perhaps the glistening arms or ornaments, of 
slain warriors to snow on Zalmon. Wetzstcin (Abh. 
appended to Del. Hiob, and elsewhere) compares the 
a<ra Auavos of Ptol. 5 15 {var. Iect. a\(Ta\a/xos , aA(rada/uos) 
which is a name for the Hauran mountain range (alluding 
to the dark volcanic rocks). This is thought to be con¬ 
firmed by reference to the Jebel Hauran in v. 15 [16], 
where Wetzstcin regards the phrase c*:3Z3 as a 
picturesque description of the crater-forniation of this 
highlv-volcanic region (so Che. Guthe, 7 J)Pl\ 

1889, p. 231; Buhl, cautiously, Pal. 118; but not 
GASm. HG 550). 

The whole passage, however, seems to be corrupt, and an 
adequate restoration can only be hoped for by a searching re¬ 
examination of the whole passage (see Che. /V.<-'). Among the 
current emendations of ps^f, Krochmal’s (derived from 

Tg.) is the most plausible. Duhm’s and Lagarde’s ".'2 

leave pE 1 ?* in all its unexpected and unlikely prominence. 

. T. K. C. 

ZALMON (pD 7 V)» the Ahohite, one of David’s heroes; 

2S. 2328 f (gAAoon —l e ., ]W [B], cgAAcam [A], 
eAlMAN [L] ; Pcsh. salmun, , Vg. selmon)— 1 Ch. 1129]* 

(Ilai, 'b'V; hAgi [B«]. hAi [sup ras A a ], hAa [E]; 
Pesh. 'ali ; 'ilai). See Names, § 4. 

Inferring from the reading of vP BL in 2 S. that the form in y 
is original, Kittel (‘ Chron.' in SBOT) would read jc ,l ?y, ‘Allman, 
and Marquart compares Alkmeth (q.7>.)= Ai.mox (hut both 
these names are probably corruptions of ‘Jerahmeel’). The 
name pc*?*, however, is in itself highly probable. The three 
names pc s x> VjC s S> and all point to the Negeb—all are 

N. Arabian, and all are (or spring from) popular corruptions of 
ViXy.2^’* — a synonym, be it observed, of *?Rcmv Cp Xu. 14 9, 
if the view ( 0 / 7 . Bib.) is correct which makes “12 LcnS 
C-“:' s yC’ an editorial attempt to make sense of the badly-written 
words of a gloss on ‘the people of the land,’ viz., 

C'^X-rP’ C' s *x>22” (‘ Jerahmeelites, Ishmaelites, Jerahmeel- 
ites’), for which numerous parallels can be offered (see 0 / 7 . 
Bib). ‘'I'hey are our bread ’ and ‘their shadow has departed 
from them ’ are clearly impossible. There is indeed another 
theory, which would be tempting, if we were to look at these 
names by themselves, and not in the light of convergent text- 
critical arguments—viz., to find in pcS* a trace of the god cS* 
(Slm) worshipped at Teima (see Zalmunna). But in similar 
cases a better solution is generally forthcoming. Certainly one 
of David’s heroes might well have a name corrupted from 
‘ Ishmael’or ‘ Jerahmeel.’ T. K. C. 

ZALMONAH ; ccAauona [BALJl, a stage 

in the wandering in the wilderness (Nu. 3341 /.). 

The preceding station is Mi. Hor— i.e., according to the theory 
which best accounts for a multitude of facts, Mt. Jerahmeel (see 
Moses, §§ 14-18, with n. 2, col. 3217). Another name of some 
part of the chief Jerahmeelite mountain-range was probably 
Zalinon— i.e., Ishmael (a synonym of Jerahmeel). 

It is reasonable to think that the name ‘ Zalmonah ’ 
is only a doublet of * Hor,’ and that in reality the same 
mountain district is meant by both names. See, how¬ 
ever, Wanderings, Wilderness of. t. k. c. 

ZALMUNNA ( 2 > 3 »Sy ; caAmana [N‘AR«TL]. caA- 

man [R*], but ceAMANA [B]). a Midianite prince always 

1 Note that in the MT of Ps. 427 [ 6 ] b^KCJTV O e r a b meelim ) 
has become See Mizar, The Hill of. 
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mentioned with Zebah [<J-v.]{)udg. , Ps. 83ii). His 

name (the pointing of which seems designed to suggest 
the interpretation ‘ protection refused’) is very probably 
compounded with that of the old deity cSs ] (see Thma). 
For the second part of the name we may compare the 
OT y:£\ jeen, and perhaps also ry;3 on a Nabat;ean 
inscription from Hegra (cp Moore, Judges, 220), or 
the first part of the place-name (Josh. IO27; cp 

nysn, v. 13, and see Neubauer, Athenauin , 28th Feb. 
1885 ; Baethg. Deitr. 80 f). s. a. C. 

ZAMBRI, 1. (zamBpgi [B], *pic[A]) 1 Esd. 934 RV 
(AV Zambis>= Ezra IO42 Amariau, 3. 

2. t [ANV]) 1 Mace. 226, RV Zl.MRl, q.v. 

ZAMOTH (z<\MO 0 [BA]), 1 Esd. 9 28 = Ezra 10 27, 
Zattl*. 

ZAMZUMMIM (D'DttpT ; zo X om€in [B], -mmgin 
[B ab ], Z0A\Z0MAA6IN [A], zommgin [FE]), a branch 
of the Rephaim ( q . v .), so called by the Ammonites (Dt. 
22o)f. .Some compare Ar. zamtama , * a distant rustling 
sound,’ and zizim, ‘ the hissing, whistling sound made 
by the Jinn of the desert in the night’ (so Schwally, 
7 .ATW, 1898, p. 138, and W. R. Smith, up. Dr. 
Dent. 40). 

But ihese early names are so liable io corruption thai the view 
given elsewhere of the probable variant Zuzim (q.v.) is perhaps 
more probable. *y. K. C. 

ZANOAH (ni:r, probably an expanded Jerahmeelite 
clan-name [cp Shelah and Sha’ul], and, if so, pre¬ 
sumably to be added to the group 2 containing Jaazaniah, 
Jezaniah, Aznoth-tabor, Uzzen-sheerah ; the superficially 
obvious meaning ‘stench,’ though defensible [Names, 
§ 106], is hardly plausible, and the parallels for such a 
name are all textually suspicious see, e.g., Madmen, 
Ophnj, Ziphron ; zanoj [BN AE]). 

1. The name of a personified clan together with its 
chief centre, 1 Ch. 4x8 ($a.fiinv [BA], Ravine [E]). 

The reputed father is Jekuthiel, a name which, like Joktbeel 
and Fltekeh, is most probably one of the many current corruptions 
of Jerahmeel. 3 The clan referred to was therefore of the Negeb 
(see closing paragraph). 

2. A city in the Siiephf.lah (</.v. ), Josh. 1 A ^4 (tclvu> 
B]|. Also (Ges.-Bu.) mentioned in Nch. 313 ifavtav 

[E]> and 11 30 (0111. BNA, favue [N 1 n *-s- inf ]j. Robin¬ 
son ( PR 2 343) identifies with 7 a nu, a ruin 2\ m. S. 
from Ain Shems (sec Beth-shemesii i. In ihe preced¬ 
ing and following groups of names in Josh. In34 occur 
Zorah and Soco, which apparently suits the proposed 
identification. In OS 258 38 159 x 2 Zanoah is stated to 
be in the district of Eleutheropolis. 

3. A city in the hill-country of Judah, Josh. 15 56 
(i'CLKavaeijUL, taking in ppn from v. 57 [B], favov [L]). 
Van de Velde and Robinson identify with Jdnuta , a ruin 
SW. of Yutta (Jutta, memioned in the preceding group 
in Josh.), though, being nearly as far S. as esh-Shuweike 
(Socoh), it might seem more plausible to connect the 
name with 2. 

There is, however, an element of uncertainty in these identi¬ 
fications, owing to the transference of names, and to the geo¬ 
graphical mistakes of redactors (see Socoh). The original 
/nnoah, like the original Socoh. was most probably in the Negeb. 
In Xeh. 11 30 ‘Adullam,* which follows ‘Zanoah.’ was very 
probably a jerahmeelite city in the Negeb, and ‘ Lachish ’ has 
arisen out of ‘ Eshcol ’ (see Negeb, § 7). T. K. C. 

ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH, RV Zaphenath-paneah 

1 So Noldekeand Clermont-Ganneau, Neubauer (. Athrturum , 

I.e.) suggests that the same divine name should he read in Nu. 
149; (not C^>\ ‘ their shadow ’!) has departed from them, 
but Yahwe is with us.’ (Pbafl’s 6 xaipo? must have arisen out 
of 6 xupto? which a few MSS and the Arm. actually have (cp 
Xeub. The MT, however, makes a very satisfactory 

sense. In folk-lore the shadow is often identified with the object 
itself (cp Frazer, Golden Bough I 287), and the loss of the 
shadow is regarded as the loss of life itself. [Note, however, 
the solution of the text-critical problem given elsewhere 
(Zalmon, 2).] 

2 See Shaphan, Uzzen-shefrah. 

3 See Negeb, § 7, and cp Joktheel. 
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(nU’SrUpV; yoN 0 OMc})<\NHX [AE], yoM 0 . [L]; 
ZAA\({>ANH. ACAMC^ANH. CA(t>AAA(t>ANH [Aq.], CA<J)A 0 - 
4 ><\n H [Syni. ]), the Egyptian name reported to have been 
given to Joseph by the Pharaoh (Gen. 41 45). For the 
older explanations see below. It has now become 
customary to seek explanations of the name from ancient ! 
Egyptian. Lenormant compares the title of Ka-mose , a 
king of the seventeenth dynasty, ' zaf-n-to ,’ * nourisher of l 
the world’ [Hist, anc . de l'Or . , 1869, 1 363) ; this, he 
holds, explains Zaphnath. Since the time of Lepsius 
(Einl . tn d. Chronologic der Agypten, 1 382) most scholars 
have explained n:ys by the Egyptian \ pa-an fc {das Leben, 
la vie , life). Brugsch (Gesch. Ag . , 1877, p. 248) 
formerly interpreted the whole name, ' governor of the 
district of the place of life ’ ( i.e . , of the Sethroitic nome); 
but in 1891 ( Die Aegyplologie , 240) he adopted Stein- 
dorffs explanation (see ZA 27 42), which is also given by 
Crum in Hastings’ DB\t>b$b, as the only admissible one, 
under the form jephnoutefonch (ze[d]-p-ni/te[r]-[e\f- o?ih), 
‘God speaks (and) he lives,’ Lieblein, however (‘Mots 
£gypticns dans la Bible,’ PSBA, May 1898, pp. 202JF.), 
criticises this, and proposes the form cfnti pa-anh , * he 
who gives the nourishment of life/ Finally, Marquart 
(‘Chronol. Untersuch. Philologus , 7676 /.) thinks 
that nj (=jn) indicates that Joseph was a worshipper 
of Iten, the solar disk, the god honoured by Amen- 
hotep IV. ; mife] is misplaced, and belongs to the 
name of Joseph's wife (crux). The present writer held 
out as long as he could for an Egyptian explanation, 
regarding wax as a corruption of n:i‘2, and explaining 
the latter in Lepsius’ way ; he inclined to read Joseph’s 
Egyptian name as Pa-anh , or rather Pianhi, which is 
the name of a famous king of the twenty-fifth dynasty; 
this might mark the date of the Joseph narrative in its 
present form ; see Egypt, § 65/., Joseph ii., §§ 4, n. 

It is of course possible that the redactor of the beautiful 
Joseph-story may have had such a name as Pianhi in 
his mind. But it can be made highly probable that 
underneath our Joseph-storv there was another, the J 
scene of which was laid in the Negeb and in the land 
of Misrim. If we accept this, we may reasonably 
suppose that tubs is a corruption or alteration of rims, 
and myr of crus- The marriages of Joseph and of 
Eleazar b. Aharon are plainly parallel. Eleazar (Ex. 
625) marries a daughter of Putiel (= Zarephathi), 
and has a son named Phinehas ( = Jerahmeel) ; Joseph 
marries a daughter of Potiphcra (= Zarephathi), and 
his own name is called Zarephath -jerahmeel. The 
marriage of Moses will also be remembered ; his wife’s 
name was Zipporah, which (see Moses, §§ 2, 4) is most 
probably a modification or distortion of the place-name 
Zarephath. 

The plausibility of Egyptological explanations must be ad¬ 
mitted, even if we hold that the original narrators had a N. 
Arabian, not an Egyptian horizon. Already Jerome says, 

1 Intcrpretatur sermone /Egyptio . . . salvator mundi, eo quod 
orbem terra; ah imminenie famis excidio liberavit/ Onk. gives, 

* The man to whom mysteries are revealed ’; ps.-Jon., * the man 

who reveals mysteries.’ Similarly Jos. Ant. ii.61, Pesh., Saad. 
See also Harkavy, Joum. As. 15 (1870) 178 (f.\ Wiedemann, 
Sammlung alttig. / / T dr ter, 21 ; Levesque, Rev. Bibl., 1899, 
pp. 412^ . T. K. C. 

ZAPHON (pSy, cp Sapuna in the Amarna Tablets 
174 16, a S. Pal. city [see KA T® 479], and Baal- 
zephon), a Gadite city — cp the Gadite 
1. The names pas and jvBi* — Wing * in the 
traditional val i ey of the'Jordan (Josh. 13 27 

a S ‘ CA(f>AN [B], -CON [AL]), and again, 
according to RV ,n ff-, in the account of the quarrel of 
the Ephraimitcs with Jephthah (Judg. 12 1 nrss RV m s- 

* to Zaphon’ ; K€<J) 61 NA [A], C6(J)HNA [L] ; ‘north¬ 
wards ’ EV and 0 n ) ; but others question the text (see 
Jephthah, § 3, n. i). It is mentioned after Beth- 
nimrah and Succoth. The Jer. Talm. ( Sheb. 92 
fol. 38 d) identifies it with ma, the later 'Amatho, 
Amathns, and mod. 'Anmteh, a little to the N. of the 
Zerka (Jabbok) on the E. bank of the Jordan, and at 
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the mouth of the Wady er-Rugeib ; 1 but Buhl considers 
this doubtful {Pal. 259; Ges.-Bu. s.v. ). Josephus 
{Ant. xiii. 12 s) mentions (Schlatter, ZDPT 

I9224, A <ra<pwv) 'not far from the river Jordan’ (oi> 
TroppcoOep rod ’lopdavov Trorapov). 

The occurrence of Sapuua as a S. Palestinian place- 
name and of Baal-zephon in the account of the Exodus 

2 Later ma T we ^ ma ^ e us somewhat critical 
researches towarc * s l ^ e statements of the traditional 
text respecting a trans-Jordanic Zaphon. 
There is also strong reason to think that when Jeremiah 
gives prophetic warning of an invasion of Jewish 
territory frotn the north {e.g., Jer. 1 14/. 4 6 61) it is not 
of the Scythians nor of any modern people that he is 
thinking, but of a people inhabiting a land called 
Zaphon or Zaphan (cp Zephaniaii). So in Joel 220 
‘ the northern [army],' as EV renders, should rather be 
‘ the Zephonite,' and in Ezek. 386 it is from the land of 
Zaphon, in IV. Arabia, that the terrible hordes of Gog 
are to appear. In Jer. 15 12 too, * iion from the north ' 
should not improbably be ' iron from Zaphon ’ ; the 
following words ‘and brass’ remind us that Tubal- 
CAlN— i.e., the Kenite Tubal according to the general 
view—was, ‘ [the father of] every artificer of brass and 
iron'; and that Rehoboth was in David’s time richly 
supplied with brass (see Tebah). 

It would take too much space to show what a bright light this 
theory (in connection with the larger historical theory of the 
relations between Israel-Judah and Jerahmeel) throws on many 
passages. But it may be well to point out (referring for details 
to Crit. Bib.) that underlying the story of the Gileadite Jeph¬ 
thah there is an earlier story of a Jephthah in the Negeb, and 
that the troublesome word (EV northward) in Judg. TJ 1 

should probably be rendered ‘to Zaphon ’ ; the original narrative 
meant a locality in the Jerahmeelite Negeb. Also that in Josh. 
1327 the mention of Succoth and Zaphon is followed by ‘ the 
rest of the kingdom of Sihon king of Heshhon.’ It appears as if 
P had access to early lists of names, the geographical reference 
of which he did not always understand. t. K. C. 

ZARA (zap* [Ti. WH]), Mt. 1 3 AV, RV Zerah, i. 

ZARACES, RV Zarakes (zapion [B], zapakhn 
[AL]), in 1 Esd. 1 38 represents the Jehoaiiaz {q.v.) of 
tire corresponding passage 2 Ch. 364. According to 
2 Ch. Jehoahaz was taken by Xecho to Egypt ; but 
in the 1 Esd. passage he is brought by Joakim out of 
Egypt. This and other differences seem to be due to 
the fact that the author of 1 Esd. was copying from a 
corrupt or illegible Hebrew MS. 

ZARAH (rnt), Gen. 38 3 o AV, RV Zerah, i. 

ZARAIAS (zapaioy [B]). (1) 1 Esd. 58 =Ezra 2 2 

Seraiah, 7. (2) 1 Esd. 82 (£apaiou[A]); see Zerahiah (1). 

(3) 1 Esd. 831 (gapcuov [HAL]); see Zerahiah (2). (4) 1 Esd. 

S34 (^apaias [BA]); see Zebadjah (3). 

ZARDEUS (zapAaiac [A]). 1 Esd. 9 28 = Ezra 1 0 27 
Aziza. 

ZAREAH (HVIV), Neh. 11 29 AV, Zareathites 
(VUrvyn), I Ch.253 AV. See Zorah. 

ZAREPHATH (nsn>* ; 2 CApeTTTA [BAL]), a place 
on the high-road between Tyre and Sidon (cp Jer. OS 
1544 ), where, according to the traditional text, Elijah 
resided with a widow after leaving the brook Cherith 
(1 K. U9/ ce<J)0A [A in v. 9]; cp Lk. 426 CApeTTTA 
thc ClAcuNlAC ; RV ‘Zarephath, in the land of 
Sidon ’). 

But the difficulty of supposing that this Phoenician woman 
was a worshipper of Yahwe is very great, and since (1) Cherith 
{q.v.) must certainly be Rehoboth, and (2) even the traditional 
text elsewhere makes Elijah seek out a refuge in N. Arabia 
(1 K. 19 ; see Mizraim), we are compelled to suppose corruption 
of the text, and to read in 1 K. 17 9, ‘ Arise, get thee to Zarephath, 


1 For Amathus, cp Burckh. Syr. 346, Buhl, Pal. 259, and 
Schiir. GJVI221/. It is often mentioned by Jos. (cp Ant. 
xiii. 83 xiv. 5 4 BJ i. 8 5), and is placed by him on the Jordan. 
Eus., on the contrary, makes it 21 R. m. from Pella (CX 9219 76). 

2 Lagarde {fibers. 84, note *) finds the vocalisation strange ; 
in Palestine we should expect 
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which belongeth to Musur’ (Itt!^ IS’N). Zarephath is also 
mentioned as a border-city of Canaan in Obad. 20 {<rape(f>d<au 
[Q a D, not, however, on the north, but on the south (see 
Negeb, § 3; Sepharad). A district of the Negeb, in the far 
S. of Palestine, was called after the Zarephathites 1 (1 S. 30 r6), 
and David’s bodyguard was partly composed of Zarephathites. 
It is true, ‘ Pelethites,’ not ‘Zarephathites,’ is the traditional 
reading in 2 S. 8 18 etc. ; but pelethi and also pdeth in 1 Ch. 2 33 
(Nu. It) 1) are corrupt, and ought probably to he read sure- 
phdthi and sdrephath respectively (see Peleth, Pelethites, 
and cp Pai.i i, i). 

It is also highly probable that the Zarephathites are the foes 
referred to in 2 S. 21 15-22. The nature of the war with the 
Philistines here referred to has surprised many readers; it 
contrasts strongly with the warfare described in 1 S. 31. If, 
however, Pelistim should rather be Sdrephdthim (as certainly 
in 1 S. 30 16), we can much more easily understand the narrative. 
That ‘ Gath ’ and ‘ Gob ’ should rather be ‘ Rehoboth ’ is pointed 
out elsewhere (Rehoboth). It was the warriors of Musri (see 
Mizraim, § 2 b ), famous in later tradition for their unusual 
stature, who at the time referred to gave David so much trouble. 
Musri may originally have included Zarephath and Rehoboth 
(see below, on Gen. 10 13./C). Not improbably 2 S. 21 15 Jf. is 
properly the sequel of 2 S. 5 17-25. There is considerable reason 
to suppose that David conquered Rehoboth (miswritten in 2 S. 
21 i8_^C Gob and Gath)—one of the chief cities of his foes—and 
fetched the ark of Yah we from the house of Obed-edom the 
Rehobothite (not ‘the Gittite’). A series of important cor¬ 
rections also becomes highly probable in 2 S. 517-25. ‘Philis¬ 
tines ’ should prohably be ‘ Zarephathites ’ (c*ri£is); ‘ the valley 
of Rephaim’ should be ‘ the valley of the Jerahmeelites ’; ‘over 
against the mulberry trees ’ should be ‘ over against f Perez of] the 
Jerahmeelites’; ‘in the tops of the mulberry trees’ should be 
‘ in Perez of the Jerahmeelites.’ Perez, be it noted here again, 
is surely a corruption of Sarefath (Zarephath); see Perez. Con¬ 
sequently ‘ Baal-perazim ’ may well come from ‘ Baal-sarefath 
(or -sarefatlnm).’ Lastly, in the descriptive phrase ‘from Geha 
as far as the approach to Gezer ’ (r\ 25) the proper names should 
be ‘ Rehoboth ’ and ‘ Gadesli ' = ‘ Kadesh ’ respectively. It also 
becomes probable that ‘ Perez-uzzah ’ in 2 S. t>8 has arisen out of 
* Sarefath-azzah ’ (strong-Zarephath). Cp Perazim, Perez- 
UZZA, This involves parallel corrections in 2 S. 23 8-23. The 
‘Philistines’ should very probably be ‘the Zarephathites,’just 
as in v. 21 ‘Egyptian’ should doubtless be ‘Mi.srite’ (see 
Mizraim, § 2 b). David and his gibborini are fighting in the 
region which adjoins their own homes (cp Hararite, Jekab- 
zeel, Ziklag), to maintain their hold on the ‘ cities of the Jerah- 
meelites’ (see 1 S. 30 29). The ‘Valley of Rephaim’ should 
again be the ‘Valley of the Jerahmeelites,’ and ‘Bethlehem’ 
(jv. 14-16) is an early corruption (like lr hammelah) of Beth- 
jerahnieel. It may be added that it is probably the ‘ Zarephath¬ 
ites,’ not the ‘ Philistines,’ who fight against Keilah in the true 
text of 1 S. 23 1-5. Thus in the story of David, not less than in 
that of Jacob, there are traces of a more ancient and in some 
respects very different underlying narrative. Cp also Saul. 

It is moreover in a high degree probable that the ‘ En-mishpat ’ 
of Gen. 147, which is loosely identified in an inserted gloss 
with ‘ Kadesh,’ should be corrected into ‘ En- (or rather ‘ lr-) 
Zarephath ’— i.e. ‘fountain (rather, city) of Zarephath.’ Cer¬ 
tainly this helps to produce a consistent story; Kadesh and 
Zarephath will be found (see Sodom) to be both mentioned in the 
more ancient narrative which underlies our Gen. 14, as, according 
to the view proposed above, both names occur in the story which 
underlies 2 S. 617-25. And the only plausible explanation of 
‘ Hassophereth ’ or ‘ Sophereth ' in Ezra 2 55 Neh. 7 57 is that it 
is a corruption of the same ancient place-name Zarephath. 

This latter correction points the way to another of much 
greater importance—viz. DTI213 (Sarefathim) for CCIIB in Gen. 
10 14 (see Pathrusim). That Misrim, not Mizraim, was the son 
of Ham(Jerahmeel), is a view which sheds a bright light on a 
series of obscure names (cp Crit. Bib.). And no one can fail to 
see at once how easily Zarephath might be miswritten as Put 
(G en 106) and as Zephath {qq. ?•.). The difficulties of the 
narrative in Judg. 117 are considered elsewhere (Hormah). It 
may, however, lie pointed out again that the starting-point of the 
Judahites was Kadesh-*barnea * (see Jericho, § 2). There is 
a place on the way to Hormah, or rather Rahamah (see 
Hormah), which they would naturally attack in passing; it 
is Sebaita - (24 m. NNE. of ‘Ain Kadis). The ruins (of the 
Byzantine period) are imposing; doubtless they stand on the 
site of much older cities. At the entrance of the only pass by 
which Sebaita can be approached is a ruined fort on the top of 
a hill; this was prohably an appendage of the ancient Zephath, 
which in spite of the imperfect phonetic correspondence of the 
names must be the Zephath or Zarephath of the OT. 3 We can 
now fully understand the journey of Elijah related in 1 K. 17 q. 

1 See Nf.geb, § 2. 1. The commentators treat the difficulty 
of ‘ the land of the Philistines ’ too lightly. The view here 
adopted is that by an error of the scribe 213 has become g>^2- 

2 We might also think of Mesraifeh, N. of Sebaita, hut this is 
geographically less plausible. Least probable of all sites is the 
Nakb es-Safa, SE. of Kurnub, though this commended itself to 
Robinson (BRW 2 181). See Trumbull, Kadesh-Barnea. 

3 See Palmer, Desert 0/ the Exodus, 371 Jf.\ Rowlands, the 
discoverer of the site, took the same view (G. Williams, Holy 
City, 1 464) ; also Furrer (Riehm, HWBV) 654/I). 
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It is an easy day’s journey from Ruheibeh (Rehoboth, MT’s 
‘ Cherith ’) to Sebaita, though Palmer was accidentally delayed. 

Possibly the name Zarephath, as applied to a Phoenician town, 
appears under the disguise of Misrephoth-maim in Josh. 11 8 
136 . 

The Phoenician Zarephath is the Zarputa of the 
Egyptian Pap. Anast. 1 (/?/ J l 1 i2no), and the Sariptu 
of the Taylor inscription of Sennacherib {KB 2 ^>) 
Miihlau {HIVBW, 1814) supposes glass-manufacture to 
have flourished at Zarephath ; Masius (in Poole’s Syn.) 
thought of the smelting of metals. The modern name 
of Zarephath is Sara/end, which is now about a mile 
from the coast, but was on the shore in the time of the 
Crusaders. See Rob. RR 2 4 75 ; Thomson, L. and B. 
iboff. Cp Phoenicia, §§ 4, 6. 

In 2 S. 83 12 106 8 we hear of a ‘ Hadad-ezer, . . . king of 
Zohah,’ whose realm we must suppose to have been either in Syria 
or in N. Palestine (see Zouah). It is however, somewhat more 
1 probable that 121* (Zobah) is a mutilated and corrupt form of 
0213, Sarefath. The name Hadad-ezer for a N. Arabian king is 
perfectly credible. The ‘images’ of the Zarephathites (not 
* Philistines ’) are spoken of in 2 S. 621 (an old narrative). 

. An obscure passage in Judg. 17 7 becomes more significant if 
j we suppose a reference to Zarephath. The young Levite there 
I spoken of is described as ‘ out of Bethlehem-judah, of the family 
i of Judah.’ As Budde rightly sees, there is something wrong 
here ; he would correct ‘Judah ’ into ‘ Moses' (cp IS 30). M >re 
plausibly we may read ‘ from Beth-jerahmeel, from Zarephath of 
Judah’ 0?NcnT for mu' CIlS and n2132 for niEC’SCi; cp 
niEIC’D for JV213 in Josh.). Tradition seems to connect the 
Levites with Kadesh, which was not far from Zarephath. For 
other supposed disguises of Zephath or Zarephath, see Shaphat, 
Tishbeh ; cp also Micah, Book of. § 4 (/); Mearah; 
Misrephoth-maim, Tirzah, Zarethan. T. k C 


ZARETHAN, RV of (a) Josh. 3 16 (b) 1 K.4i2 (r) 
7 46. The same name is clearly represented by Zeredah(</) 
2 Ch. 4 17 and (e) 1 K. 11 26, probably also by Zkrkrah {/} 
Judg. 7 22. In (a) and(c) MT has [m3 ; in (/>) 13113 (locative), 
AV Zarthanah ; in (d) 11113 (locative) ; in (r) 11131. 0 in 

(a) gives KaOtaipeiv [ B], *apia#iap[e]qu. [A EL], which Hollenberg 1 
takes to be a development of aapOau ; (/>) <rccra 0 av [ B], to-Aim 0 av 
[A], crapdav [L]; in (r) aapa [B], atapap. [A], c rapOau [L] ; ill 
(d) (TLpSadaL [B], <ra 8 a$a [A], cra.pi 8 a. 0 a. f L] ; in (e) i) crapeipa 
[BL], rf crapiba [A], and in the long additional passage twice 
has crapeipa. 


Let us assume provisionally the correctness of the 
textual readings, and consider the geographical bearings 

1- Josh.3,6 etc. o((a)W)and (/) From (,/). whid, 
corresponds with (c), it is plain that 
the Chronicler, or the compiler from whom he drew, 
identified Zarethan and Zeredah. From ( f) we may at 
least infer that Zererah (?) lay to the S. of Abel-meholah. 
A more definite result is gained from (c), where (if the 
text is in the main correct) it is stated that Zarethan 
was situated near Succoth in the Jordan valley. From 
(/£) no inference is possible in the present state of the text. 

A still more important passage is Josh. 316 (a). We 
learn from it that Zarethan lay beside the city called 
Adam or Adamah (see Adam, i.). Retween Adam or 
Adamah and Succoth this passage (see Jericho, § 4), 
together with 1 K. 7 46, suggests that there was a ford by 
which the main road crossed the Jordan, and such a ford 
there is near the Jisr ed-lkimieh, at the confluence of the 
Jabbok and the Jordan (q.v., § 7). We must there¬ 
fore at any rate reject all forms of the theory that 
Zarethan, which lay ‘ lx?side ’ that city, was in the 
vicinity of Beth-shean. 2 More acceptable geographically 
is the view of Van de Velde, who connects Zarethan 
with the lofty Karn Sartabeh (the joeid of the Mishna), 3 
the great landmark of the Jordan valley, W. of Jisr ed- 
Damieh. To this we shall return presently. 

We pass on to the difficult passage marked above as 


1 DerChar. der Alex. Uebers. des B. /os., 17. 

2 I11 PEFQ, 1874, p. 182, Conder finds a trace of the name in 
the ’Ain Zahrnh and the Tulul Zahrah, 3 in. W. of Beisfin. At 
this point the opposite cliffs approach so closely that a blockage 
of the river (such as a shock of earthquake might occasion) would 
leave its bed temporarily dry. Tyrwhitt Drake {PEFQ, 1875, p. 
31) thought of Tell Sarem, 3 m. S. of Beisfin; but he relied on 
© A ’s corrupt reading crtapapL in 1 K. 7 46. 

3 Rosh ha-Shdtiah , 23 ; cp Neubauer, Geog. du Talm. p. 42 
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(e). It is plausible to infer from the fact that (* 3 L places 
* xr 1 1 a f Jeroboam's residence at the time of 
ii. i K. 2 e C. ^j s son ’ s jn ness al aapeipa, whilst MT 
gives the name as Tirzah ( i K. 1 4 17), that the true name 
of Jeroboam's city was Tirzah. It is very possible, 
however, that both Zererah and Tirzah (q.v.) conceal 
some other name, and if our view of Solomon’s reign 
and of the extraction of Jeroboam is correct (see 
Solomon), the name underlying them is Zakeimiath 
{q.v .). This would not, however, justify us in substi¬ 
tuting at once Zarephath for Zarethan in (a), (b), (c), 
(d), and {/.). The text of these passages urgently needs 
to be examined with a more searching criticism. The 
claims of the Karn Sartabeh deserve at least a hearing 
(cp Jericho, § 2), and if this site be adopted Abel- 
meholah will probably be the oasis of Karawa, N. of 
Sartabeh. See Jericho, § 2. It is not necessary to 
assume that Sartabeh and Sarethan are connected as 
names. The question is purely geographical. 

Karn Sartabeh is thus described, 

* The top of the mountain is a cone, artificially shaped^ and 
some 270 ft. high. On all sides but the west this is practically 
unapproachable; on the west a trench has been 

3 . Kam cut, and the saddle thus made lower.’ ‘ The 
Sartabeh. mins on the summit consist of a central struc¬ 
ture with a surrounding wall, and of an aque¬ 
duct with cisterns. An old road leads up from the south, with 
rock-cut steps in one place.’ “ The general appearance of the 
place is that of a fortress.’ {PEFM 3 396 f.) 

We must not, however, treat this as more than a provisional 
and (in spirit) conservative conjecture, and it maybe permissible 
to refer in advance to the treatment of passages containing 
Zererah in Crit. Bib . See also SUCCOTH, and cp Buhl, Pal. 181. 

T. K. C. 

ZARETH-SHAHAR pnt5 ; n JITS), Josh. 13 19 AV, 
RV Zereth-shahar {q.v.). 

ZARHITES (Tn-rn), Nu .2613 AV. See Zerah, i. 

ZARTANAH (runi*), 1 K. 4 i 2 AV, RV Zare¬ 
than {q.v.). 

ZARTHAN (jrny), 1 K. 7 4 6 AV, RV Zarethan 

(q.v.). 

ZATHOE, RV Zathoes (zaGohc [BA]). 1 Esd. 
8 3 2 = Ezra8s. See Jahaziel, 5; Shechaniah, 3; 
Zattu. 

ZATTU (N-inr ; zaGGoya [AL], zA 0 oyiA [BN]). 

The b’ne Zattu, a family in great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii. 
§ 9, § 8 c), Ezra *28 (reckoned at 945; gaBova [B])-Neh. 7 i 3 
(reckoned at 845 [840 B]; ga 00 oveLa [ ~ r Esd. 5 12, Zathui 

(garov [B], ga 00 ovi [A]); represented among the signatories to 
the covenant (see EzRAi. § 7), Neh. 10 14 [15], AV Zatthu 
(ga 00 ovta [A], - 90 ata? [L]), and in the list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i. § 5 end), Ezra 10 27 (gaBova [A])=i Esd. 9 28, 
Zamoth (gapoB [BA]). The name is to be restored in the list 
of families in Ezra’s caravan ; see Jahaziel, 5. 

ZAVAN (JWT). I Ch. 1 42 AV = Gen. 3627, Zaavan. 

ZAZA {NJT, § 58; abbrev., cp Ziza ; ozam [B], 

ogaga, ? 6 gaga[ A], grjiga [LI), b. Jonathan, a Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 
2 33 t). See Jerahmeel, § 2 (c). 

ZEALOT (o zhAcothc). the Greek equivalent of the 
Semitic o KANANAIOC (see Can ana: an). Apart from 
the use of the word in a theological sense (cp e.g. 1 Cor. 
14 12, grjXwral Tn'evfJL&TOJV [ = Tn'ev/j.ariK&p], zealous, or 
emulous, of spirits f = spiritual gifts] ; and the OT use of 
K|p, karma, of God’s zeal for the keeping of the law, 
etc., Ex. 20 5 34i4), it is applied distinctively to a sect 
whose tenets are virtually identical with those of the 
Assassins {q.v.), of whom they are indeed the fore¬ 
runners. As such it occurs only twice in the NT (Lk. 
(>15 Actsl i 3f AV Zelotes) with reference to Simon 
{q.v. no. 5]). For Kapapcuos see Mt. IO4 Mk. 3 i 8 . 

Of this sect Judas of Galilee was at one time a leader. 
Against the view that the author of the Assumptio Mosis was a 
zealot (Schur. GV 1 2635), see Apocalyptic Literature, § 65. 

ZEBADIAH (HH 3 T, properly an expanded 

N. Arabian clan-name [Che., see ZABDi,and coZabdiel], though 
susceptible of the religious explanation, * Yahwfc has bestowed,’ 
cp Jehozabad, § 27 ; gapaSi a [BNAL]) 
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1, 2. Assigned to the Benjamite (see Benjamin, § 9) clan 
Beriah (i Ch. 8 15, agaPaPia [B], . . . Sia [A]), but in v. 17 to 
Elpaal. The context probably refers to the Negeb. The 
names are very nearly all unmistakably Jerahmeelite; ‘Gath,’ 
as often, may have grown out of a mutilation of ‘ Rehoboth ' 
(Che.). 

3 . b. Jeroham of Gedor, one of David's warriors (1 Ch. 12 7, 
gapiSia [II]). See David, § 11 (a) iii. 

4. b. Asahel, one of David’s captains (1 Ch. 27 7, apScias [B], 
gapS ta? |A], -5aias [L]). See David, § 1 r (c) i. 

5. b. Ishmael, ruler of house of Judah (2 Ch. 19 11, £a05[e]ia9 
[BA], gaPaSias [L]). Possibly originally the same as 

6. The Levite who with others was sent to the cities of Judah 
with the book of the m.V hTn (2 Ch. 178 , £a£ 5 [e]ias; [IJAL]). 
The neighbouring names suggest connection with the Negeb 
(Che.). 

7. b. Meshelemiah, a Korhite (1 Ch. 26 2, gapaStas [AL], 
ga\apta<; [B]). 

8. b. Michael, one of the b’ne Shephatiah, a post-exilic family, 
EzraSs (gaPBaa [B], -Sia? [A], -6iov [L]); in t Esd. S 34 
Zaraias (gapa ia? [B] om. A, gaPSias [L]). 

9. b. Immer [q.v.] (Ezral02o, £a| 38 [<!]ia [BRA}, - 5 ta? [L], in 
1 Esd. 9 21 Zabdeus (gapSa to? [BA], a/3a<7ia? [L]). 

ZEBAH (rQT, zeBee [BNARTL] ; * victima, sive 
hostia,’ Jer. OS 499) a Midianite king or chieftain, 
mentioned with Zalmunna in the story of Gideon 
(Judg. 85-21 ; cp Ps. 83 11 [12]). Just as Zalmunna cor¬ 
responds to Oreb (the vowels in both names are un¬ 
original) in the parallel narrative, so Zebah corresponds 
to Zeeb. 

The originals of the two former names are probably Ishmael 
and 'Arab ; the common original of the two latter may be Zebib 
‘ the long-haired.’ See Gideon, Oreb, Zalmon, 2, Zalmunna. 

T. K. C. 

ZEBAIM (D'3*Vn).for ‘ Pochereth of Zebaim,’ Ezra 
257 AV. RV has Pochereth-hazzebaim {q.v.). 

ZEBEDEE (zeBeAaioc [Ti. WII], § 52 i.e. H 2 T, 
see Zebadiaii), of Galilee, the father of James and 
John (Mt. 421 etc.). 

zebidah (rrvnj, Kt.), 2 k. 23 3 6 rv, av 

Zebudah (q.v.). 

ZEBINA (Nr 2 T ; , as if • bought,’ from Aram. ] 2 T, § 83, 
cp Palm. Njaic, 1 but perhaps really a popular corruption of 
(the in which name is often corrupted in the mouth 
of the people into j (Che.)] ; cp also Ass.-Aram. i Hilprecht 

gives the Jewish name Zabrna from Nippur, fifth century; 
gavP<.va [B], gappeiva [ kL om - A, gepei'ei [L]), one of the b’ne 
Nebo {i.e. Nadabu?—see Nebo iii. 2) who joined in the league 
against alien marriages; Ezra 1043.] 

ZEBOIIM or Zeboim (D'HV, Kt.; 

CHIN Kr. always) Gen. 10 14 Dt. 29 Hos. 11 .+ See 

Admah and Zeboim. 

ZEBOIM. 1. The valley of Zeboim (DTh^H '3 ; |-<m 
THN CAME IN [B] ; om. A ; p<yi an thn CaBain [L]). 
a locality, apparently E. of Michmash, mentioned in 
the description of the path taken by one of the plunder¬ 
ing bands of the Philistines (1 S. *1318). The passage 
should perhaps read thus, 4 another band took the 
direction of the Gilgal 2 which looks down upon the 
valley of Zeboim toward the wilderness.’ The ‘ wilder¬ 
ness’ is thought to consist of the summits and precipitous 
sides of the mountains between the central district of 
Benjamin and the Jordan valley. There Grove, in 1858, 
found a wild gorge bearing the name of Shakk-ed-Daba 
— i.e., 4 ravine of hymnas,’ which exactly corresponds to 
the Hebrew name. Up this gorge, which is N. of ihe 
point at which the Wady el-Kelt enters the Jordan 
valley, runs the path by which Grove was conducted 
from Jericho to Mukhinas (Smith’s DB lb iii. 1819). 
Marti however (ZDPV 7125^), thinks of the Wady 
Abu Dabd, a lateral valley which joins the Wady cl-Kelt 

1 See Cook, Aram. Gloss. 71, who also quotes the Gk. form 
pcgaPPavas. The initial o may remind us of the initial q in 
D^’sand .tdS^’O ( see Meshullam, Meshelemiah). 

2 MT has ‘the border,’ but this does not suit the 

following participle. Hence some (We., Dr., Ki., Bu.) read 
jnan, rendering * the hill,’ and with doubtful justice claiming to 
follow <P. But can be so rendered ? H. P. Sm. reads rgizrt 
(yapee [B], ttjv yapaa [L]), but P.pjj’Jn is masc. Sl3Jn probably 
comes from (1 S. 13 4 15), which is itself most probably a 

corruption of *7xonV- See Rachel’s Sepulchre. 
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from the S., and makes the plausible suggestion that in 
ancient times the present Wady el-Kelt bore the 
appellation ‘ Valley of hyainas,' which now survives only 
in smaller gorges. Cp G. A. Smith, HG, 291 ; Buhl, 
Pal. 98. 

2. A Benjamite town or village, Neh. 11 34t (C'J/is ; om. BRA; 
aefSoeip [j*ca. mg. inf.]; acpweiv [L]), mentioned between Hadid 
and Neballat. *j*. k. C. 4 

ZEBUDAH (iTTQJ, Kr. ; 4 given [by God],’ § 56), as 
AV, or Zebidaii (iiTDJ, Kt. which Vg. and Pesh. 
follow), as RV, mother of Jehoiakim, 2 K. 2336f (ieAA<\ 
[B]; eieAAA(|) [A]—*.<?., Jidlapii [</.!-.]; ^mitaA [L] 
— l.e., Hamutal [q.v.\\ in 2 Ch. 305, however, 6 BA 
gives the name as iTV) 2 j = Zaccurah ze[K]xcop<\ ; 
<\mitaA [L]). 

Hilprecht quotes a Jewish name Zabiida on a tablet 
from Nippur (5th cent. B.c.). It is tempting to explain 
the name * one given [by God]. ’ 

Some, however, of the names of this form (§ 56) clear!)' have a 
gentilic meaning, and Jehoiakim’s mother (like several other 
queen-inothers) came from the Negeb (see Rum ah), t. K. C. 

ZEBUL (^ 3 T, zeBoyA [BAR]), a Shechemite, the 
4 ruler ’ (yP) of the city in the time of Abimelech, 
represented in the artful speech of Gaal as a mere officer 
(TpS)of the king, Judg. dzZjf. See Abimelecii, Gaal, 
and cp We. I/O , 27. 

See also Sheche.m, § 2; ‘Zebul’ is a possible corruption of 
‘ Ishmael.’ 

ZEBULUN, but Zabulon in AV of Mt. 413 15 and 
Rev. 7 8 (j'l/HT, Zebulun, eighteen times, especially in 
Ch. Is. Ps. ; Zebulun, twenty-six 

application. times : ZC-bfilun. Judg. 1 3 of ; 

W zaBoyAcon [BAL]; Josephus also thc 

zaBoyAhc [Ant. v. 7 14. § 272], z«\BoyAoy [gen., ix. 

132 , § 267]; gentilic ^■’OT, z<\BoyAcoN[e]iTHC [BAL 
Jos.], Zebulunite, Nu. 2G27, but Zebulonite, Judg. 

12 1 1/.). A late writer adds the name of Zebulun in 
his reference (Is. 823^) to the deportation of Tiglath- ; 
pileser described in 2 K. 1629 (sec Naphtali, § 3). | 
'I’he 4 land of Zebulun,’ he says, had shared the dark 1 
fate of the 4 land of Naphtali.’ Only in one other place, 
however, do we hear of a land of Zebulun (see § 7). 
The real territorial name may have been Naphtali (see 
Naphtali, §§ 2, end, 4). One of the sources of Josh., 
indeed, seems to have known of twelve towns (Josh. 

19 15 b ) 1 which were regarded as Zebulunite. Whether, 1 
purposely, however, or accidentally, only five of the j 
names have been preserved (see § 9 i.). 

Even the form of the name is rather uncertain. In 
the Hebrew consonantal text it is spelled in three ways 

2 F r (traditionally vocalised Zebulfin, Zebulun 
* and Zebulun: see above, § 1, begin.), the 
first of which would suggest a form Ziblon like Shim’on, 
Simeon (</.7a § 8). MT, however, vocalises them alike, 
with a full vowel between the last two radicals : z&bul. 

i. The word zebul (Ba. XB 129) without the nominal termina¬ 
tion, is always written zebul (without 1 ), like CiO “ip], 

whereas ^33 as constantly has the \ The scriptio defectiva 
may, however, be simply because zebul was an archaic word. 
Even if the old pronunciation was zebul (not zebul), which would 
according to traditional pronunciation have given zebol (like "ijp 
etc.), the addition of the termination to zehol would give zehfil-, 
just as mantis becomes menusah. On the other hand, if the 
second vowel was o , the name might be from zubfd ; cp Zubala, 
a place in lat. 29I, 18 mils from el-fcCa* in the Jauf (D. H. M tiller, 
Hanidanis Gcog. Sudarabiens, 183 24 f). 

ii. Names ending in -bn are common (see Simeon, 

§ 8, and ep Zion). Not so names in -tin. J£shurun 
and Jgduthun are no doubt exactly parallel ; but till I 
the literary history of those words is more firmly 
established they afford no sure basis for comparison. 2 

1 So MT and 0 l; 0 BA avoids the resulting discrepancy by 
omitting the clause. 

2 Hommel finds names in •««, apart from such names as 
Haldun, in S. Arabia: Kaidun, Saywun (Glaser: Hommel, 
Auf. u. Abhandl. 99), but only from >'y roots. 
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Unless the -On of the Greek ZahoulOn is due to assimilation to 
the Greek termination of that form, which is unlikely, since the 
o is preserved in the Greek form of the gentilics (see § 1, begin.), 
the name must in the second century n.c. have been pronounced 
ZahulOn. It should be noted, however, that Josephus twice 
gives the name without the termination -on (see altove, § 1, 
begin.). Moreover, would not an original on have become On 
(cp Reuben, §91.)? 

If the name was pronounced at all like ZSbulon it is 
difficult not to connect it with the divine name Baal- 

3 Meaning 2ebul < scc ski P with * JQ R Il* 4 « [>899]. 

6 ' and cp Baalzebub, § 3) ; cp the Punic 
name (fem.) (C/S i. 158 1 f ., from Tharrus), 

and ^ 3 i 2 c’ (inscription from Citium, 1 . 4 : Nold. 7 .A 
9400-405), and see l^elow, § 6. If the noun ZBL 
designates a lofty mansion, especially for a god ^see 
§ 4), it is difficult not to think of the mountain referred 
to in Dt. 33 19 (see § 6), especially as the mountain 
names Lebanon, Sirion, Hermon all end in -on (ep 
Jebel Hauran and Zion). Zebulun would then be, in a 
modified sense, a geographical name, like Ephraim and, 
perhaps, Naphtali. 1 Of course there is no suggestion 
of that kind in Gen. There we seeni to have, as often, 
4. OT explana- ‘ explanations’ of the name (Gem 
tions 0O29). ) ah we had presented Leah 

(29 a a) with a noble gift (ebbed, as if 
the name were Zebudon [E?]); or her husband (bfal), 
in consideration of Leah’s having presented him with a 
sixth son, would act (29 a in a certain way: MT 
*3^3P (transliterated by Jerome iezbuleni ), the meaning 
of which is uncertain, as (he verb occurs nowhere else. 

0 gives alpenel (which usually renders “nn, ‘ choose,’ but 
sometimes S£n> ‘spare,’ j'£n> ‘delight in'), of which Jerome 
says: LXX interpretati sunt diliget me; cp Kth. yafakcrani, 

* will love me ’; Josephus, 4 one born as a pledge of benevolence 
to me * (^ve\vpaapevov evroict rij irpus auTr/v : Ant. i. IP 7, § 308). 
Aquila, however, has ayvoucriafi pot, which is followed by 
Jerome himself, ‘habitabit mecum ’; cp Pesh. nethnakkeph li. 

‘ will adhere to me.’ 

EV, following Vg., renders 4 will dwell with me’; 
and this rendering is retained silently by Gunkel (GenJ 2) 
[1902] ad loc.), also by Ball (SPOT ad lac. [1896]). 
Other recent writers, 2 however, have adopted the 
suggestion of Guyard (/. As. 1878, b, pp. 220-5), that 
is to be explained by Ass. cabala, which usually 
means ‘carry,’ ‘bring’ (ep Ar. cabala, Syr. sbbal), but 
sometimes apparently lift up. 8 

If cabal meant 4 lift up’ in Hebrew, in Gen. 

30 20 would mean 4 will honour me.’ The person 
indeed, writer or copyist, to whom we ow'e the present 
text of Gen. 49 13 seems to have given ZBL its now 
traditional meaning of ‘dwell’ (cp jrc”) I on the other 
hand j n v. 15 (Issachar) suggests the Assyr. zabalu 
(see next §, mid.). 

The history of the district inhabited by Zebulun was 
eventful enough (cp Naphtali, 3, Issachar, 4-6, 


5. References. 


Galilee, § 2, Jiphtaii-el). It felt 


the heavy tread of Thothmes III. (see 
the list of places, above, col. 3^46), and became a part 
of the Egyptian empire. Burna-Buryas, the Babylonian 
king (about 1400), regarded the district as in the 
Pharaoh’s (Amenhotep IV.) land, and complained to 
him that his agents had been maltreated at Hi-in-na-tu- 
ni (see Hannathon) ; and letter 196 tells that its 
governor had rescued Lapaya and sent him home (31 /.). 


1 For Land’s explanation of a confessedly difficult name see 
below. 

2 For example Cheyne {Isa. 2 160 f. [1882]), Pelitzsch ( llcb . 
Lang. 38 f. [1883 ]=Prol. 62 f. [ 1886]), Schrader (A'A 7 ’C-’' ad lo .. 

[1882D. . 

3 Delitzsch cites 5 R 42 a-b 43 zubbtilu sa gar ( — irtu), ‘lhe 
lifting up of the breast.’ Moreover lhe ‘ lofty temple ’ of Marduk 
at Babylon ( q . v ., § 5) was called E-sag-ila, of which sag-il is 
equated on the one hand to the Assyrian phrases ri-sa-an c-la- 
turn (2 R 30 i 4 ^-/r [cp Br. 6146]), ‘high points’; na-stLu sa ri- 
e-si (2 R 2659*: [cp Br. 6148]), ‘lifting tip the head,’ sa-ku-u sa 
ri-si (2 R 30 3 a [cp Br. 3614b, and on the other hand to zabal 
in the phrase i-na za-bal ra-ma-ni-su (2 R 15 45 e [Brtin. 3415]). 
Muss-Arnolt compares 2 R 47 a-b 13 where ma-ltir da-'-tu, 

‘ receiver of a bribe,’ is equaled with sarru za-ab-bi-lu : see 
Beitr. z. Ass. 2 280. Guyard’s suggestion was contested by 
Hal6vy (BP/, 1885, a , p. 299, 1887, a , p. 148) ; cpalso Xoldeke, 
ZD MG 40 729. 
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What elements were united in the population of the 
district in the times referred to in the earliest notices in 
the OT we cannot say. On a famous occasion they are 
said to have manifested a noble valour (Judg. 620) led 
by their leaders ( v . 14^). 1 Cp also 46 io, and see 
Xaphtali, § 3. According to J (Judg. I30) Zebulun 
was not able to expel the Canaanites from Kitron and 
Nahalol (§ 9 i.); but they had to join the labour gangs. 2 
It should be noted, however, that whilst a similar state¬ 
ment is made about the Xaphtalite Canaanites in v. 33, 
in Gen. 49 15 the subject of the sentence is an Israelite 
tribe (cp below, n. 3): it is the Issacharites them¬ 
selves that join the gangs. Or should the last couplet 
of v. 15 (Issaehar) belong to v. 14 (Zebulun)? ‘ to 

bear ’ (or should we read ^tV) would then be a play on 
the name Zebulun, if ^31 in Hebrew really meant ‘to 
carry’ (cp above, § 4, end). Moreover it is not at all 
certain that the subjects to the various verbs in Judg. 

1 27-36 are original ; they may in some cases be incor¬ 
rectly supplied. 3 We cannot tell how the newcomers 
came to terms with those who were already in possession. 
According to the ' Blessing of Jacob' indeed Zebulun 
plants himself on the sea coast (Gen. 49 13). At a much 
later time, too, 'the way of the sea’ (cm yn) is a 
synonym for Zebulun or Xaphtali. In Judg. 5 17 the 
saying is transferred to Asher (cp Gnnkel, Gen.W 425). 
The ideas which underlay these statements are lost to 
us. 4 The transit traffic was no doubt important. On 
the via marts from Damascus across the upper Jordan 
at Jisr el-baniU and down through Galilee to the coast 
see Schumacher, Jaulan , 55, and PEFQ , Ap. 1889, p. 

78 /, GASm. HG 425-30. This same overland traffic 
may be what is referred to in the grandiloquent terms 
of the saying in the ‘ Blessing of Moses' (Dt. 33 i 8 f) : 

1 The abundance of the seas do they suck 
And the hidden things of the sand. . . .’ 3 

Xo doubt the Testament of Zebulun has much to tell about 
successful fishing, and Targ. Onk. speaks even of subduing 
provinces with ships,6 whilst Talm. Shabb. 26, refers to the 
wealth derived from traffic in purple dyes (cp the Issacharite 
Toi*a and Puaii : see Issacu ar § 7), to which Targ. pseudo-Jon. 
adds the making of glass. The view suggested above, however, 
is perhaps more historical. Stucken, accepting the references 
to maritime life, connects Zebulun with the sign Capricornus 
(. 1 / 7 ’£ 7 , 1902, p. 189). 

Dt. 33 19 a, on the other hand, contains a couplet (see 
next which suggests that the population was mixed, j 
The Aramaean element must have become strong. 
There would no doubt, however, be a strong Israelite i 
party. It seems to have been able to make its voice 
heard (see Jonah, Gath-iiepher). On the possibility 
that 1 a greater than Jonah ’ also came from a Zebulun- 
ite town see Xarareth. The connection of Galilee 
with Judma in later times (see Galilee, §3, Xaphtali, 

§ 3) seems to be reflected in Ps. 6S 27 [28] (chiefs of 
Zebulun, chiefs of Xaphtali). 7 On Zebulunite ‘judges’ 
see below, § 7. 

How Dt. 33 19*7 was meant to be read is uncertain ; 
but it appears to tell of comings of many to some 

1 Credit is given them for a share in another struggle (Gideon- 
Jerubbaal) in the present text of Judg. 635^, but not in 7 23. 

2 is the gang of the corvee, not the labour. Cp conversely 
the Assyr. idiom am ^ za-bi-il ku-dn-ri used of the corvee, not 
the gang. 

3 Cp for example how Targ. Jer. has inverted the saying in 
Gen. 4 '.» 15^ referred to above. 

4 Gen. 40 13 has been emended and will be emended again and 
again. It seems to contain doublets. NMl is hardly possible. 

5 Bertholet suggests that 'JSL’O represents a verb, preserved in 

0 *s ko.toikovvt<0v = viz., the verb = ‘gather.’ Ball 

had suggested 132*^1 (‘ pour out ’)or isC": (‘drain ’). What 0 ’s 
cfxiropia (for *. 3 ' 12 i 2 ) represents is not clear ; Cheyne (Ex/.T 
10 238 /.) suggested rij'p'} (wrongly for *?-">, whence MT Vin). He 
restored : ‘ And the treasures of merchants shall they suck.’ 

6 Pesh. finds ships mentioned in Gen. 40 , and Ball there (PSBA 
17 1677c [1895]) and in Dt. 33 (PSBA 18 1297C [18961). 

7 The flattering account of the tribal eponym in Test. 12 Patr. 
(Zebulun) is remarkable. 


mountain 1 where sacrifices were offered. If there was 

6 Cults a reli S ious ^ a ’ r * not at an ur| likely thing, 2 
s * it would explain the inflow of wealth. What 
the mountain referred to is it is impossible to guess (cp 
Issachar, § 2): 3 wc may only be sure that it was not, 
as the Targum imagined, Zion. It must have been 
some mountain not far ‘from Esdraelon. Was it per¬ 
haps the mountain where in the Elijah story the 
sacrifices were offered? Was the Baal whose defeat 
was witnessed by Ahab known as Baal-zebul ? Ahab’s 
wife is said to have been called Jezebel. His son, too, 
when ill sent to inquire of Baal-zebul. Xo doubt, as 
the story now reads, Baal-zebul was the god (<J 5 L -f 
npoadxOiafjLa = ppr) of Ekron. That, however, may 
be a gloss (or does Ekron come from Jokneam, on the 
edge of Carmel ?) : we have no knowledge anywhere 
else of such a god at Ekron. The embellished tale of 
Elijah calling down fire on the messengers may be a 
very late accretion (Be. Ki.); but the mountain on 
which the prophet (originally Elisha ?) was said to 
have been found sitting by the messengers of the oracle¬ 
seeking king must surely have been some well-known 
sacred eminence. May it not have been the height of 
Baal-zebul ? And may that not have been the mountain 
of Zebulun of Dt. 33 19a ? 

Baal-zebul would then naturally suggest the Baal-lehanon of 
C/AT 5, which Jensen identifies with the god Amurru, ‘lord of 
the mountain ’ (bil Sadi: ZA 11 305)—the Arammans expressly 
say that Ahab’s god is a ‘god of the mountains ’ (c'in mSk) — a 
west-Semitic form v of the storm-god Kamman. Kamman, in 
fact, shares with Samas the title of bel-b'iri (5 R £*32,35^), 
‘oracle-god,’ and as ‘god of the storm-flood’ (bet abiibi') he 
wields both the lightning (1 K. IS 38) and the axe (cp 2 K. 6 4-7 ?) 
(Zimmern, KA 7 ‘< 3 ) 433 4477C). When Elisha is hard pressed by 
the Arammans it is ‘ the mountain ' 4 that is seen to be full of 
chariots of fire (2 K. 6 17). Was it, in the original form of lhe 
story, earth from that sacred mountain that the Rimmon- 
worshipper wanted (2 K. 5 17) to insure his success (2 K. 5 r a/ 3 )? 
T hat the holy mountain was identified locally need not prevent 
the prevalence of a less concrete, more mythological, idea 
(Sinai, Congregation [Mount of], Baal-zkbub). 

Of the place-names connected with Zebulun Rimmon 
is not the only one to suggest a religious cult. On a 
possible connection of Bethlehem 5 with Lahamu, see 
Elhanan (§ 2, end). On suggested traces of ’Athe 
and Kasin see Eth-kazin. Cp von Gall, Aliisrael . 
Kultstatten , 124-126. 

How much significance, if any, is to be attached to 
the fact that Zebulun is classed with Issachar as a Leah 

at v, + tribe whilst Xaphtali goes with Dan as 
7. A Lean-tribe. a Bi ] hah _ Rachel tribe is disputed (see 

Rachel, § t, Zilpaii, §2/., and cp Tribes, §§ 11 ff.). 
The Bilhites, Xaphtali and Dan, may have been regarded 
as farther from the centre ; they were not in historical 
times of any importance. Zebulun, indeed, is not much 
more prominent. Xone of the great actors in the 
Palestinian drama is assigned to the tribe (see, however, 
§ 5 end). Its brother tribe, however, may have played 
some part in the history of Israel (see Issachar, § 4) : 
it is mentioned before Zebulun not only in the story of 
Jacob’s family but also in most of the lists of the tribes. 
It is rather remarkable, therefore, that the order is 
reversed in five more important passages : the three 
poetical pieces (Judg. 5 Gen. 49 Dt. 33 ), and the two 
places dealing with the partition of Canaan (Xu. 3419-29 

1 For "in 0 reads e£oAo 0 pevcrovo- iv — i.e., either rpn (Josh. 
23 5 t) or Dinn (often), or (Ball) enn —but the Greek text is not 
to be preferred. 

2 Cp C. H. Graf, Der Segcn Moses, 46 ; on religious fairs cp 
Sprenger, Alte Geog. Arab. 223 f. Unfortunately vve have 
little direct information about the visitations of sanctuaries at a 
distance. There was probably a good deal of it. Cp ‘ Dan to 
Beersheba,’ Expositor , 5th ser., S411-421 (1898). 

3 It may be noted, however, that the boundaries of Zebulun, 
Naphtali, and Issachar are represented as having met at Tabor 
(cp Tabor, § 2). Cp Hos. 5 r, and see v. Gall, Altisraelitischc 
Kultstatten , 1247C 

4 The scene seems in the present text to be laid at Dothan. 

8 Dodo the Bethleheinite can hardly be supposed to belong to 
N. Palestine; otherwise the Zebulunite Bethlehem might be 
referred to in connection with the suggestion in Issachar, § 2. 
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Josh. 19). 1 Cp Issachar, § i, end ; Tribes, 
§ io, iii. 

On the assumption of the early arrival of Issachar 
and Zebulun, their being nevertheless ‘younger’ than 
the more southern tribes has been explained by Steuer- 
nagel as clue to their arriving later at their final seat 
( Liinwanderung, 33, c ). 2 In fact he thinks he has 
found evidence that the Zebulunites settled in mid- 
Palestine for a time before moving northwards. The 
‘judge’ Elon (Judg. 12 n f) is obviously the eponym of 
a city or clan (or both) Elon. In any case he is said 
to have been buried in a city the name of which is 
vocalised in MT as Aijalox {q.v. , 2), but should 
perhaps be Elon {q.v. , 2). No such town being 
assigned to Zebulun in Josh. 19 10-16, Steuernagel 
supposes that the Elon meant is the Elon assigned 
in 1943 to Dan, and that the words ‘in the land of 
Zebulun’ were added to ‘Elon’ in Judg. 12 12 by a 
copyist who wished to exclude this very identification, 
which seemed to him obviously incorrect. Steuer¬ 
nagel, on the contrary, thinks that the excluded 
interpretation is correct, and therefore holds that 
Zebulun, like Naphtali {q.v. , §1), halted in central 
Palestine for a time. He admits, however, that the 
identification he assumes is precarious. It is ; moreover, 
the assertion that no town Elon is assigned to Zebulun 
in Josh, must be qualified bv reference to the incom¬ 
pleteness of the list of towns (see below, § 9 i). 

It has been customary to assign to Zebulun the 
‘judge’ Ibzan on the ground of his being called a 
Bethlehemite. Winckler, however, holds that the 
Bethlehem intended is the southern town, which at that 
time would be a part of ‘ Benjamin ’ (see above, col. 
2583 n. r). On the other hand it is difficult to dis¬ 
sociate Ibzan (j^zsx) from Ebez (pzx : Josh. 19 20), a 
town assigned to Issachar (cp Abez), 3 between which 
and Zebulun there was probably no clear demarcation. 

P’s genealogy of Zebulun is slight : 4 it contains three 
names 5 —Sered (or Seded?) and Jahleel, which we can 

_ _ . . t hardly venture to distinguish from 

8. Genealogical. the to ' vns Sarid and Xahalal of j osh . 

19 io 15, in spite of the differences in the spelling, 0 and 
Elon, on which see above (preceding §). Gaddiel, too, 
the Zebulunite ‘spy,’ was perhaps assigned to one of 
these three (Sodi, m3 = "i(’)~3 : Xu. 13 io). 

Is Parnach, the ‘ father ’ of Elizur the Zebulunite delegate 
to survey \V. Palestine (Nu 3425), a corruption of the same 
name? Helon the ‘father’ of the Zebulunite census- 

delegate (Xu. 1 9 2 7 7 24 29 10 16) may come from Elon. 

i. Towns .— Of the five towns remaining out of the 
list of twelve originally given as we have seen (§ 1) in 

9 GeotrraDhical J osh - 19 <"■ 's)- thc on, y 01 \ e th ? 1 

9. ueograpmcai. ean [x , idemified w ; th cer tamty is 

Bethlehem {q.v. : Bet-Lahm , 7 m. X\V of Xazareth). 
On the other four, of which Xahalal has been referred 
to (§ 8), and Shimron is of interest in connection with 
the Sa-me-na of Esarhaddon (see Simeon, § 6 iii.), 
see Kattath, Xahalal, Shimron, and Idalah. 
As often, two of the five (Kattath and Xahalal, called 
Xahalol) are probably the towns which J tells us 
Zebulun did not secure (Judg. 1 30). P adds the infor¬ 
mation that of forty-eight cities assigned to the Levites 
four were Zebulunite (Josh. 21 35) : the Xahalal just 


1 The accidental omission of Zebulun in 1 Ch. 2-0 and of 
Issachar in Judg. 1 27-36 may be in some way connected with 
this change of order. 

- Land, on the other hand, speaking of the name Zebulun, 

‘ the most difficult to explain,’ says (assuming that zdbal means 
‘dwell’), ‘Can the tribe at some time or other have been so 
named hy its neighbours or kindred because it had a fixed abode 
earlier than they?’ ( De Gids , Oct. 1871, p. 21, n. 1). 

3 Similarly Kartan is assigned in Josh. 21 32 to Naphtali, 
Kartah in v. 34 to Zebulun. 

4 On its omission in 1 Ch. 2-9 see above, n. 1. 

5 In Jubilees 34 20 Zebulun’s wife is Ni’iman [Eth.], Adni 
[Syr.l ; the Bk. of Jashar gives Marusa (cp Charles, Jub. 206). 

0 For Nahalal = Jahleel cp Jemuel = Nemuel in Reuben 
(§ 12). 
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mentioned, two of the towns to be referred to im¬ 
mediately (Jokneam, which, according to Josh. 19 n, did 
not belong to Zebulun, and Dimnah = Rimmonah) and 
Kartah (Kartan in Josh. 21 32 is Xaphtalite). 

ii. Boundary .—According to Josephus {Ant. v. I22, 
§ 84) the Zebulunites were settled as far as Gennesaret 
{p./XP L Vei'rjaaploos) and about Carmel and the sea. 
The delimitation of territory in Josh. 19 10-14 cannot be 
really made out. Thc line is given first westwards {v. 
jo/.), and then eastwards {12/), of a place already 
referred to (§ 8) called Sarid in MT, which may be 
Tell Shadud (see Sarid). Westward the line is 
drawn past ‘ Dabbesheth’ (see MARALAII, Dabbesheth) 
to the wady that is before Jokneam ( Tell Kaimfin). 
Eastward it is drawn to Chisloth-tabor {Iksdl) and 
on to Dabekath {Deburiyeh), which belonged, accord¬ 
ing to 21 28, to Issachar, thence, if the text is sound and 
v*e do not suppose a fusion of two accounts, turning 
sharp W. to Japhia ( Yafd), only to recover a position 
X. of Iksal but \V. of Deburiyeh at Gath-hepiier 
{el-Meshhed , and continue a course due X. (see Eth- 
kazin ) to Rimmon [RV ; 0 L om.] (Rummaneh) on the 
S. margin of the plain of Buttauf, across which it con¬ 
tinues (see Xeah, Hannathon) to the ‘valley of 
Jiphtah-el ’ {q.v.), somewhere near Tell Jafat, due E. 
of Haifa. The intention appears to be to give the 
southern and eastern boundary. 1 Real definite frontiers 
there cannot have been, as the discrepant data show 
(cp also Issachar, Xaphtah, Asher). Generally, 
Zebulun must have lain X\V. of Issachar, \V. of the 
southern part of Xaphtali, and S(E). of Asher. On the 
exuberant fertility and busy life of the country, see 
GASm. I/G chap. 20 , and cp Galilee, § 4. 

11. w. H. 

ZECHARIAH (-liT-pT. more often r\'/p T, as if 
* Yah we remembers ’ [§§ 32, 52] ; but the original form 
of Zechariah was probably Zichri, which (see Ziciiri) 
is a elan-name. A study of the names with which 
‘Zechariah’ is grouped {e.g., Mesheleminh, from 
Ishme'eli) strongly confirms this [Che.]; zA\AplA[c] 
[BNAQL], whence the Gnecised form Zacharias 
[q.v.]). 

1. b. Berechiah, b. Iddo (also loosely, b. lddo), a 
prophet who, together with Haggai, is our best 
authority for the religious state of the early post-exilic 
community at Jerusalem, and is the author of Zech. 
1 - 8 . To these prophets the rebuilding of the temple 
is largely clue (Ezra 5 i 614). It is probably this 
Zechariah who is mentioned as a priest in Xeh. 12 16 
(cp no. 11). 

2. Son of Jeroboam II., king of Israel, and the fifth 
and last king of the house of Jehu (2 K. 14 29 15 8-12 ; 
A V Zachariah, afrapias [B in 1429, A]). lie reigned 
but six months, and was then slain by Shallum b. 
Jabesh in Ibleam {q.v. ). On the date of his accession, 
see Chronology, § 34. 

3. The father of Abi or Abijah, the mother of Hezekiah (2 K. 
18 2, AV Zachariah, £axx<uov [A]; 2 Ch. 29 1). 

4. A chief of Reuben (§ 13), 1 Ch. 67. 

5. b. Meshelemiah .1 Korhite Levite, praised for his ‘discreet 
counsel ’ (1 Ch. 9 21 26 2 14). 

6. b. Jehiel, of Benjamin (§ 9 ii./ 3 ), 1 Ch. 937, (^a\\ovp [A], 

Xpci. [L]), who in 1 Ch. 831 is called Zacher, R\ Zecher 

("□T in pause, C a X ov P !Td> fc<X ov P [A], £exP l ITD- 

7. A Levite, a temple musician (1 Ch. 15 18 20 16 5), perhaps 
the same as (5). 

8. A priest (1 Ch. 15 24). 

9. b. Isshiah, a Levite (1 Ch.2425). 

10. b. Hosah, a Merarite Levite (1 Ch. 26 11). 

11. Father of Iddo, a Manassite (1 Ch. 27 21, £a/ 3 S[e]ioi/ [BA]). 

12. One of Jehoshaphat's commissioners for teaching the Law 
(2 Ch. 17 7). See Ben*hail. 

13. An Asaphite Levite (2 Ch. 20 14). [ = 26, see Mattha- 

Nt AH. ] 

14. A son of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 21 2). 

15. b. Jehoiada, a reforming chief priest in the reign 

1 Is the omission of a western boundary to be^ connected in 
some way with the references to the sea in Gen. 49 14 Dt. 
33 18 /. ? 
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of Joash, who was stoned to death in the temple court, 
at the king’s command (2 Ch. 24 20^, a^apias [BA] 
Jos. Ant. ix. 86; cp references in Jer. Talm. Taaniih , 
69 1 2, Bab. Talm. Sanhedrin , 962, Lightfoot, Temple - 
Service, 36). It was a Jewish saying that the blood¬ 
stains were never washed away until the temple was 
burnt at the captivity. The Targ. on Lam. 220 (‘Shall 
the priest and the prophet be slain in the sanctuary of 
Yahwe? ’) refers this especially to Zechariah, but through 
a confusion calls him the son of Iddo. On the possible 
reference to Zechariah's death in Mt. 2835 Lk.ll.51, see 
Zaciiakias {9). 

16. A prophet who, according to the Chronicler, was 
as influential with Uzziah as the priest Jehoiada had 
been with Joash (2 Ch. 26 5). Probably ‘in the vision 
of God* (/.<:.) should rather be ‘in the fear of God’ 
(see KV 1 "-)— i.e. for n^“2 we should read nKV2 (0, 
Tg., Pcsh., Ar., and some MSS). According *o 
Hitzig the author of Zech. 9 - 11 . 

17. An Asaphite Levite (2 Ch. 29 13, a^apias [Ill). 

18. A kohathite Levite (2 Ch. 34 12). 

iq. A ‘ruler of the temple 1 in the time of Josiah (2 Ch. 35 8) ; 
according to llertheau, ‘priest of the second order,’ cp 2 K. 25 t 8 
Jer. 5224. In 1 Esd. 18 , Zacharias. 

Among the lists of the exiles who returned in Ezra-Neh. we 
find seven men of this name : 

20. One of the b'ne Parosh (EzraS3 16 Neh. 84, cp r Esd. 
8 30 44). 

21. One of the b'ne llebai (Ezra? 11, agaptas [ 11 ], cp 1 Esd. 
8 37. £a\apiat [ B]). 

22. One of the b’ne Elam (Ezral026, cp 1 Esd. 927). 

23. A Judahite, ancestor of Athaiah (Xeh. 11 4). 

'-4. A Shilonite (Neh. 11 5, Orj^eia [ 11 ], Or^Sfia [{<]). 

25. One of the b'ne Pashhur (Nell. 11 12, £a\ap€ta [B]). 

26. An Asaphite (Xeh. 12 35 41 [om. BM*A) [ = 13]. 

27. 1 ). Jcbcrcchiah, a contemporary of Isaiah (82), 
who served with Uriah the priest, as a ‘trustworthy 
witness' in connection with the sign Maher-shalal- 
hashbnz. Some identify him with the father of Abijah, 
3 ; others, with the Levite, 17. Hitzig makes him the 
author of the anonymous chaps. 12-14 of Zechariah, 
Ilerthoklt, the author of chaps. 9 - 11 . Observe that 
the name of his father is essentially the same as that 
of the father of the well-known prophet [1]. 

ZECHARIAH, BOOK OF. Zechariah, son of Berc- 
chiali, son of Iddo, or by contraction son of Iddo (see 
ZkchariA it, i), appeared as a prophet 

. aps. . j n Jerusalem along with H AGGAI {q.v .), 
in the second year of Darius Hystaspis 
(520 B.c.), to warn and encourage the Jews to address 
themselves at length to the restoration of the temple, 
which then still lay in ruins. Supported by the prophets, 
Zerubbabel, the governor of Judah, and Joshua, the high 
priest, set about the work, and the elders of Judah built 
and the work went forward (Ezra fir f. 614). The first 
eight chapters of the book of Zechariah exactly fit into 
this historical setting. They are divided by precise 
chronological headings into three sections—(rt) 1 1-6, 
in the eighth month of the second year of Darius ; (/>) 
1 7-6 15, on the twenty-fourth day of the eleventh month 
of the same year ; (e) 7-8, on the fourth day of the 
ninth month of the fourth year of Darius. The first 
section is a preface containing exhortation in general 
terms. 

The main section is the second (£), containing a series 
of night visions, the significant features of which are 
pointed om bv an angel who stands by the prophet and 
answers his questions : 

1 7-17. The divine chariots and horses that make the round of 
the world by Yalnvc’s orders return to the heavenly palace and 
report that there is still no movement among the nations, no sign 
of the Mes-ianic crisis. Seventy years have passed, and Zion 
and the cities of Judah still mourn. Sad news! but Yahwe 
gives a comfortable assurance of his gracious return to Jerusalem 
and the rebuilding of his temple. 

118-21 [21-4]. Four horns, representing the hostile world- 
power that oppresses Israel and Jerusalem, are routed by four 
smiths. 

2 1-13 [5*17]. The new Jerusalem is laid out with the 
measuring line. It is to have no walls, that its population may 


not be limited, and it needs none, for Yahwe is its protection. 
The catastrophe of Babel (the land of the north) is near to come ; 
then the exiles of Zion shall stream back from all quarters, the 
converted heathen shall join them, Yahwe himself will dwell in 
the midst of them; even now lie stirs himself from his holy 
habitation. 

3 i-io. The high priest Joshua is accused before Yahwe by 
Satan, but is acquitted and given rule in Yahwe’s house and 
courts, with the right of access to Yahwe in priestly intercession. 
The restoration of the temple and its service is a pledge of still 
higher things. The promised ‘branch’ (or ‘shoot,’ noD* the 
Messiah, will come ; the national kingdom is to be restored ; 
and a time of general felicity dawns, when every man shall sit 
happy under his vine and under his fig tree. As by rights the 
Messianic kingdom should follow immediately on the exile, it is 
probable that the prophet designs to hint in a guarded way that 
Zerubbabel, who in all other places is mentioned along with 
Joshua, is on the point of ascending the thione of his ancestor 
David. The jewel with seven facets is already there, only the 
inscription has still to be engraved on it (39). The charges 
brought against the high priest consist simply in the obstacles 
that have hitherto hindered the restoration of the temple and its 
service ; and in like manner the guilt of the land (3 9) is simply 
the still continuing domination of foreigners. 

41-14. Beside a lighted golden candlestick of seven branches 
stand two olive trees—Zerubbabel and Joshua, the two anointed 
ones—specially watched over by him whose seven eyes run 
through the whole earth. This explanation of the vision is 
separated from the description by an animated dialogue, not 
quite clear in its expression, in w-bich it is said that the mountain 
of ohstaclcs shall disappear before Zeruhbabel, and that, having 
begun the building of the temple, he shall also bring it loan end 
in spite of those who now mock at the day of small beginnings. 

51-4. A written roll flies over the Holy Land ; this is a con¬ 
crete representation of the curse which in future will fall of itself 
on all crime, so that, e.g ., no man who has suffered theft will 
have occasion himself to pronounce a curse against the thief (cp 
Judg. 17 2). 

55-tT. Guilt, personified as a woman, is cast into an epbah- 
measure with a heavy lid and carried from Judah to Chaldsea, 
where it is to have its home for the future. 

0 1-8. The divine teams, four in number, again traverse the 
world toward the four winds, to execute Yahwe’s commands. 
That which goes northward is charged to wreak his anger on 
the N. country. 1’he series of visions has now reached its close, 
returning to its starting-point in 1 iff. [On the ‘mountains of 
brass’ see Brass; and on the colour of the horses see Colours.] 

An appendix follows (69-15). Jews from Babylon have 
brought gold and silver to Jerusalem ; of these the prophet 
must make a crown designed for the ‘ branch ’ who is to build 
Yahwe's house and sit king on the throne, but retain a good 
understanding with the high priest. Zerubbabel is certainly 
meant here, and, if the received text names Joshua instead of 
him (C> 11), this is only a correction, made for reasons easy to 
understand, which breaks the context and destroys the sense and 
the reference of ‘ them both ’ in v. 13. 

The third section ( 7 yC), dated from the fourth year of Darius, 
contains an inquiry whether the fast days that arose in the 
captivity are still to be observed, with a comforting and en¬ 
couraging reply of the prophet. 


Kosters {Herstel van Israel, 1894) laid stress upon 
the fact that neither in Haggai nor in Zechariah do we 
. find the Jews in Jerusalem represented 

, * . eir . as consisting of returned exiles. The 

mstonca f act j s as statec j - but does n ot p re - 
DacKgroun . c ] uc j e us f rom supposing that the return 
of a band of exiles may have marked the starting-point 
of a new era of Jewish history. Few in number they 
indeed were, and they did not assume an exclusive 
attitude towards the vastly more numerous class of Jews 
who had remained behind in Judaea, whom, rather, on 
the contrary, they sought to win over to their own view, 
and urged to congregate in and around Jerusalem, so 
as to make the desolate ruins once more the focus of a 
new theocracy. Stade thinks that the buoyancy and 
joyous hopefulness which we perceive in Haggai and 
Zechariah may have been due to the revolt of Smerdis. 1 
But such a shaking of the Persian empire after the death 
of Cambyses could not possibly have been predicted as 
still future (Hag. 26 ) two years after its occurrence, and 
at a time when it had already been almost recovered 
from, and, moreover, the Jews could hardly have 
rejoiced so heartily over it, their feelings towards the 
Persians being friendly. It seems more likely that the 
Jews heard with gladness of the conquest of Babylon— 
that is to say, the second—under Darius Hystaspis. 
The vengeance on Babylon, which Cyrus had not fully 


1 [f7F/2ii3. The revolt of Nidintu-Bel in 521 has also been 
suggested (Ch e./ew. Rel. Life , 14).] 
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carried out, nowat last seemed to be accomplished and the 
wrath of Yahwe against the land of the North to fulfil 
itself (Zech. 68 26 [10]/). Thereby also was quickened 
the more general Messianic expectation that all nations 
would at last acknowledge the supremacy of Yahw6. 

Throughout the first eight chapters the scene is 
Jerusalem in the early part of the reign of Darius. 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, the prince and the priest, arc 
the leaders of the community. The great concern of 
the time and the chief practical theme of these chapters 
is the building of the temple ; but its restoration is only 
the earnest of greater things to follow—viz., the glorious 
restoration of David s kingdom. The horizon of these 
prophecies is everywhere limited by the narrow con¬ 
ditions of the time, and their aim is clearly seen. The 
visions hardly veil the thought, and the mode of expres¬ 
sion is usually simple, except in the Messianic passages, 
where the tortuousness and obscurity are perhaps in¬ 
tentional. Noteworthy is the affinity between some 
notions evidently not framed by the prophet himself and 
the prologue to Job,—the heavenly hosts that wander 
through the earth and bring back their report to Yahwe’s 
throne, the figure of Satan, the idea that suffering and 
calamity are evidences of guilt and of accusations pre¬ 
sented before God. 

Passing from chaps. 1-8 to chaps. 9 ^, we at once 
feel ourselves transported into a different world. 

Yahwe’s word is accomplished on Syria-Phoenicia and Philistia 
(Hadrach and Damascus are first mentioned); and then 
the Messianic kingdom begins in Zion, 

3. Chaps. 9-14 l and the Israelites detained among the 
Contents. heathen, Judah and Ephraim combined, 
receive a part in it. The might of the sons 
of Javan is broken in battle against this kingdom (chap, i*)- 
After an intermezzo of three verses (10 r-3: ‘ Ask rain of 
Yahwe, not of the diviners’) a second and quite analogous 
Messianic prophecy follows. The foreign tyrants fall; the 
lordship of Assyria and Egypt has an end; the autonomy 
and martial power of the nation are restored. The scattered 
exiles return as citizens of the new theocracy, all obstacles 
in their way parting asunder as when the waves of the 
Red Sea gave passage to Israel at the founding of the old 
theocracy (10 3-12). Again there is an interlude of three verses 
(11 1-3): fire seizes the cedars of Lebanon and the oaks of 
Ilashan. This is followed by the difficult passage about the 
shepherds. The shepherds (rulers) of the nation make their 
flock an article of trade and treat the sheep as sheep for the 
shambles. Therefore, the inhabited world shall fall a sacrifice 
to the tyranny of its kings, whilst Israel is delivered to a shepherd 
who feeds the sheep for those who make a trade of the flock 
(jRi*^ H 7 ix = ‘ they that sell them,’ 5) and enters on 

his office with two staves, ‘ Favour’ and ‘ Union.’ He destroys 
‘the three shepherds’ in one month, hut is soon weary of his 
flock and the flock of him. He breaks the staff ‘ Favour’— i.c ., 
the covenant of peace with the nations—and asks the traders for 
his hire. Receiving thirty pieces of silver, he casts it into the 
temple treasury and breaks the staff ‘ Union ’— i.e., the brother¬ 
hood between Judah and Israel. He is succeeded by a foolish 
shepherd, who neglects his flock and lets it go to ruin. At 
length Yahwe intervenes; the foolish shepherd falls by the 
sword ; two-thirds of the people perish with him in the Messianic 
crisis, hut the remnant of one-third forms the seed of the new 
theocracy (11 4-17 taken with LI 7-9, according to the necessary 
transposition proposed by Ewald). All this must be an allegory 
of past events, the time present to the author and his hopes for 
the future beginning only at 11 17 13 7-9. 

Chap. 1*2 presents a third variation on the Messianic promise. 
All heathendom is gathered together against Jerusalem and 
perishes there. Yahwe first gives victory to the countryfolk of 
Judah and then they rescue the capital. After this triumph the ] 
noblest houses of Jerusalem hold, each by itself, a great lamenta- 
tion over a martyr ‘ whom they have pierced ’ (or ‘ whom men 
have pierced’). It is taken for granted that the readers will 
know who the martyr is, and the exegesis of the church applies , 
the passage to Christ fcp Hadad-kimmon]. Chap. 13 r -6 is 
a continuation of chap. 12 ; the dawn of the day of salvation is 
accompanied by a general purging away of idolatry and the 
enthusiasm of false > prophets. Yet a fourth variation of the 
picture of the incoming of the Messianic deliverance is given in 
chap. 14 . The heathen gather against Jerusalem and take the 
city, but do not utterly destroy the inhabitants. Then Yahwe, 
at a time known only to himself, shall appear with all his saints 
on Mount Olivet and destroy the heathen in battle, while the 
men of Jerusalem take refuge in their terror in the great cleft 
that opens where Yahwe sets his foot. Now the new era begins, 
and even the heathen do homage to Yahwe by bringing due 
tribute to the annual feast of tabernacles. All in Jerusalem is 
holy down to the bells on the horses and the cooking-pots [ep 
Crit. Bib.]. 


There is a striking contrast between chaps. 1-8 ana 
chaps. 9 - 14 . The prophecy 1-8 is closely tied to the 
. p, , situation and the wants of the eoni- 
. r c er. mun j t y Q f j erusa i em j n the second year 
of Darius I., and all that it aims at is the restoration 
of the temple and perhaps the elevation of Zerubbaliel 
to the throne of David. Chapters 9 ff. contain no 
trace of this historical situation and deal with quite 
other matters. They are more obscure and more 
fantastic. There are corresponding differences in style 
and speech ; and it is particularly to be noted that, 
whilst the superscriptions in chaps. 1-8 name the 
author and give the date of each orade with precision, 
those in the second part ( 9 i 121) are without name or 
date. That both parts do not belong to the same 
author must be admitted. 

Most recent critics make the second part the older. Chaps. 
P -11 are ascribed to a contemporary of Amos and Hosea^ about 
the middle of the eighth century u.c., because Ephraim is men¬ 
tioned as well as Judah, and Assyria along with Egypt (10 10), 
whilst the neighbours of Israel appear in 0 \f. in the same way 
as in Amos 1 - 2 . That chaps. 12-14 are also pre-exilic is held to 
appear especially in the attack on idolatry and lying prophecy 
(t 3 r- 6 ); but, as this prophecy speaks only of Judah and Jeru¬ 
salem, it is dated after the fall of Samaria, and is assigned to the 
last days of the Judiean kingdom on the strength of 12 11, where 
an allusion is seen lo the mourning for King Josiah, slain in 
battle at Megiddo. 

It is more likely that chaps. 9-11 all together are of 
much later date. These predictions have no affinity 
p , , 1 either with the prophecies of Amos, 

* \ X, a ^ Hosea, and Isaiah, or with that of Jere- 
‘ miah. The kind of eschatology which we 
find in Zech. 9-14 was introduced by Ezekiel, who in 
particular is the author of the conception that the time 
of deliverance is to be preceded by a joint attack of all 
nations on Jerusalem, in which they come to final over¬ 
throw. The importance attached to the temple service, 
even in Messianic times (Zcch. 14 ), implies an author 
who lived in the ideas of the religious commonwealth of 
post-exilic times. So also the use of ‘ Zion ' as a name 
for the theocracy. The diaspora and the cessation of 
prophecy { 13 1-6) are presupposed. A future king is 
hoped for ; but in the present there is no Davidie king, 
only a Davidie family standing on the same level with 
other noble families in Jerusalem (12 712). The 
4 bastard ’ (mixed race) of Ashdod reminds 11s of Neh. 
13 23^; and the words of 9 12 (‘to-day, also, do 1 
declare that 1 will render double unto thee’) have no 
sense unless they refer back to the deliverance from 
Babylonian exile. 

Whilst chaps. 9 - 14 , are thus all later than chaps. 1 - 8 , 
they are not themselves homogeneous ; they fall into 
two well-marked divisions— 9-11 and 12 - 14 . 

The latter division [ 12 - 14 ] contains two prophecies 
which are little more than a standing dogmatic formula 
n ..of eschatology filled up with concrete 

6 . uomposite. detailS( and can be understood well 
enough (if need be) without our knowing the his¬ 
torical setting. The actual situation at the time of 
composition discloses itself only in one or two features, 
as, for example, when the country of Judah is contrasted 
with the city of Jerusalem, and the deliverance of the 
city comes front the country—a feature which seems to 
indicate the Maccabrean period. 

The former division ( 9 - 11 ), on the other hand—which 
again falls into two sections, 0 i-l 1 3 and 11 4-17 4 - 13 7-9 
—is much more concrete and cannot be understood at 
all if the date of its composition is not known. In 
9 i- 11 3 we find that it is the Greeks (913; cp Javan) 
who are the heathen power, the enemy of God, which 
must be overthrown before the Messiah's kingdom 
can come. Assyria and Egypt, which take the place of 
Javan in chap, io, are the kingdom of the Seleucidae 
and the Ptolemies. The region of Hadrach {</.v. ), 
Damascus, and Hamath, against which the wrath of 
Yahwe is, in the first instance, directed ( 9 i/.), is the 
seat, not of the old Assyrians, but of the Seleucidae. 
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And inasmuch as Assyria here takes precedence of Egypt 

7 T> t we are a ^ e t0 ^ ate P resent 

* * section more precisely as falling somewhere 

within the first third of the second century B.c., for it 
was not till the beginning of that century that the Seleu- 
cidre became masters of Judaea (SELEUCIO/E, § 7/.). The 
second section (11 4-17 4* 13 7-9) will also be of this date ; 
for a right understanding of it a correct apprehension 
of the historical situation is still more indispensable, 
though, indeed, rendered very difficult not only by the 
bad state of the text, but also by our defective know¬ 
ledge of this period of Jewish history. By the owners 
of the sheep who traffic in them we are to understand 
the Seleueid sovereigns who carried on a remunerative 
business in farming out their flocks to the shepherds. 
The shepherds are the high priests and ethnarchs of 
the Jews ; by the rapid and violent changes of the 
shepherds the events which preceded and led up to the 
Maecabcean revolt are denoted. They were all of them 
worthless whether they traced their descent from Zadok 
or from Tobias. At last the measure of iniquity was 
filled up by Menelaus, who may very well be meant by 
the last cruel shepherd who is to bring on the cata¬ 
strophe and the judgment ( 11 15^). The prominent 
man, who is an exception to the rest, and does not 
come into the series, who takes upon him the offiee of 
shepherd in the interests of the flock, but gives it up 
when he sees that the flock is unworthy of his care, 
might be Hyrcanus the son of Tobias. According to 
the (legendary) accounts we have of him he was a man 
of proud disposition and lofty plans who lived in undis¬ 
guised enmity with his brethren the Tobiadne, overcame 
them and put two of them to death, and yet was unable 
to hold his own in Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xii. 4 9[§ 222], ed. 
Niese). In any case he was a person of quite a different 
sort from the ordinary Jewish aristocrat. It is natural 
to ask how we are to suppose that at his departure he 
obtained his reward for having been shepherd. For, as 
a rule, the order was reversed and shepherds paid for 
the right of feeding the sheep. But this trait in the 
picture is more easily understood in the case of Hyrcanus, 
whose position was quite exceptional, than in that of 
the other shepherds. Perhaps his adherents may in the 
end have given him money to leave Jerusalem when the 
good understanding between them had come to an end 
and various external dangers were threatening. It is 
worth noticing that the reward received by the shepherd 
is cast by him into the temple-treasury (11 13) ; accord¬ 
ing to 2 Mace. 3 n, Hyrcanus, the son of Tobias, had a 
deposit there. 

Literature .—The literature of the book is cited by C. H. H. 
Wright, Zechariah and his Prophecies $-) 1879. See also 
Slade, ‘ Deuterozacharia’ (ZA TIP, 1881-2); and Wellhausen 
and Nowack's editions of the Minor Prophets. [Cp also 
G. A. Smith, Twch'e Prophets , vol. ii., and Prophecy, § 47.] 

J. W. 

ZECHER (- 01 ). 1 Ch. 831, RV. See Zechariah, 
i. 6. 

ZECHRIAS (zexpioy [B] ezepioy [A]), 1 Esd. 
81, RV = Ezra 7 i, Azariah, 3. 

ZEDAD (Tl>‘ ; only in acc. HIT* ; HT1V [Sam.]; 
CAPAAak [BL], caAaAak [A], caAAak [F], Aradath 
[It.]), one of the points in the ideal northern frontier 
of Canaan according to P or the later redactor (Nu. 
348 ), and also mentioned in the |j passage of Ezekiel 
( 47 is; for © see later). Robinson (BR 3461 n.), 
Wetzstein ( Reisebericht , 88), Furrer (ZDPV 827), 

Mtihlau, and Socin, identify it with the the large village 
Sadad, between Riblah and Palmyra (long. 37 0 E.) ; 
but this is too far E. if it is considered that both 
Hamath and Damascus are meant to be excluded. It 
is also an objection, that the implied view of the 
northern frontier assumes a large part of the Lebanon 
district to be included within the Israelitish border. 
Many besides Buhl {Pal. 66) will think that this carries 
idealisation beyond what is probable (cp Hor, Mount). 
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Van Kastercn {Rev. bill., 1895, p. 30) adopts the read¬ 
ing Zerad, and plausibly identifies with Khirbet Serddd, 
between Merj *Ayun (where he places * the entrance of 
Hamath’) and Hermon, to the S. of Kh. Sanbariyeh 
(see Sibraim). 

With regard lo the second passage ; Cornill thinks that the 
original reading (see 0) must have been simply ‘to the entrance 
of Hamath’ and that ‘ Zedadah ’ ‘to Zedad’) was inter¬ 
polated after ‘ Hamath ’ from Nu. 348 . ‘(To) Hamath’ before 

‘Zedadah’ was thus rendered useless, and so the two names 
changed places (see MT). The original © of Ezek. did not, it 
is assumed, contain the interpolation. The scribe who altered 
it simply made an insertion; hence the existing MSS of 0 
represent ‘Hamath’ not only after but also before ‘Zedadah’ 
(rjfj.aae\BafJ.na [BJ, rjfiaB’eK. [A], i)fxa<rai\aafj.’fxa [QJ, aSaXaaifxa6' 

IU U, *D- 

According to the view of the geographical definitions in Nu. 
34 and Ezek.47i3_^ advocated elsewhere (see Riblah, 
Sibraim) the region referred to in the original text may have 
been, not the land of Canaan, but the Negeb. In that case, 
Mi. Hor = Mt. Jerahmeel, Hamath — Maacath, Zedad or Zerad 
probably = Missur, and Ziphron or Sibraim (to be identified) = 
Zarephath. Cp Zeror. t. K. C. 

ZEDECHIAS, RV Sedekias (ceAeKiAc [BA]) 

1 Esd. 1 46. See Zedekiaii i. 

ZEDEKIAH {-VTjpny, also JV(?“!>*, see 1, 2, 5, 
C€A6K1 a[c] i cp Sidka, the name of a king of Ashkelon, 
temp. Sennacherib [A 'ATM 165]). 

1. The last king of Judah (597-586), a son of JostAH 
(2 K. 24 f. 2Ch. 36 io^; in 1 Ch. 315 1 Jer. 27 12 

1 Name According to 2 K. 

24 17, his original name was Mattaniah ; the 
king of ' Babel' (s^a) ‘ changed his name ’ to Zedekiah 
(Sidkiyah) when he raised this uncle of the deposed 
king to the throne of Judah. This act of sovereignty is 
in itself probable ; cp the new name imposed by Asur- 
bani-pal on Necho I. 2 (Limir-isakku-Asur, 'let Asur’s 
viceroy see. ’) 

The special appropriateness of the name selected is not obvious. 
Parallel names suggest that * Zedekiah ’ (Sidkiyah) means 
properly * Zidkite,’and even if we suppose (rationally enough) 
that, when borne by the king, it acquired the new meaning 
‘righteousness of Yah w£,’ 3 that is by no means a clear expression 
of Zedekiah’s relation to his suzerain. No fully satisfactory 
explanation of this has been offered ; and yet Hebrew onomat¬ 
ology cannot afford to confess itself baffled. The theory that in 
many passages ‘ Babel’ (S^2) = ta-nT suggests an explanation. 
Since nirv is in some OT passages probably miswritten for 'nv» 
it follows that this great race-name may possibly be represented 
by in'- 4 Now Sidkiydhu, ‘righteousness of Jerahmeel,’ is a 
name that might conceivably be given to a royal vassal of 
Jerahmeel, after he had sworn fidelity (Ezek. 17 13) to his 
suzerain. 

Zedekiah was only twenty-one at his accession and it 
is probable that the queen-mother Hamutal made up by 

2 p her own energy for the weakness of her 

® * son. This certainly seems to be implied 

by what Ezekiel says of her in one of his striking 
similitudes 5 (Ezek. 19 s). Whether it was so or not, 
there was on the part of the rulers no jtist political 
insight. Fidelity to the suzerain, and a strict mainten¬ 
ance of the old moral traditions of Israel, would have 
insured a peaceful though inglorious existence for king 
and people (cp Ezek. 176 14). But the deportation of 
a large part of the upper class brought wealth and 
political power to those who had had none of the 
necessary training. These * new men ’ soon displayed 
in an intensified degree the vices of the worst of their 
predecessors (Ezek. 222527 246 ), and, with an obstinacy 
which it is difficult for us moderns to understand, 
cherished the hope of quickly throwing off the foreign 
yoke. Meantime those who had gone into exile with 

1 On the strange insertion of Zedekiah in v. 16 among the 
sons of Jehoiakim, see Benzinger, who thinks that the author of 
the text may really have supposed Zedekiah to have been the 
son of Jehoiakim, but does not mention the possibility that the 
scrihe may have misread the text before bim. ,TiDt (Zechariah) 
would be a very possible name. 

2 Tiele, BAG 356. 

3 Cp Names, § 36, and note also Sidki-ilu, the name of an 
Ass. eponym (Del. Ass. HWB 564*1). 

4 Cp Tebaliah. The same explanation applies to all the 
names ending in or beginning with in’. 

s See Kraetzschmar, ad loc. 
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Jehoiachin looked on at a distance with mingled contempt 
and indignation (Ezek. 1115 H22 /), and Jeremiah, not 
less than Ezekiel, recognised the moral incapacity of 
the new lords of Jerusalem, 

Whether, or how far, Nebuchadrezzar, king of 
Babylon, interfered in the affairs of Judah, remains 
obscure. The redactors of the narrative and prophetical 
writings certainly believed that the power which broke 
up the national existence was the Babylonian. 

When we look henealh the surface, however, we suspect that 
there has been a great misunderstanding, and that, according to 
the extant fragments of the old Hebrew records, when restored 
to something not unlike their original purity, it was the king of 
Jerahineel in N. Arabia who invaded Jewish territory, who be¬ 
sieged and took Jerusalem, and once and again carried away its 
inhabitants. We do not know enough of the political condition 
of N. Arabia to say what nation is represented by the archaising 
name Jerahmeel, but assume that there must have been some 
power capable of enforcing his will on S. Palestine. It is 
possible, of course, that the role of the N. Arabians was subor¬ 
dinate to that of the Babylonians (cp Obadiah [Book], § 7); 
but this is only a hypothesis. All that we know is that N. 
Arabia was for a long time regarded as the great oppressor of 
Israel. There is to some extent a similar problem with regard 
to the captivity of the northern Israelites and the subsequent 
invasion (or invasions) of Judah in the time of Hezekiah. We 
are, however, in a worse position with regard to the captivities 
of Judah, for we have as yet no cuneiform records of Babylonian 
interference with Judah at the reported times of those cap¬ 
tivities. 

Another troublesome N. Arabian potentate was the king of 
Misrim ; here again the name is an archaism. 1 According to our 
revised text of 2 K. ‘24 2 ‘bands' of Misrites had 
3. The already brought Judah very low in the reign of 
Misrites. Jehoiakim; it is to such incursions, we believe, 
that the so-called Scythian prophecies of Jeremiah 
really refer (see Prophet, § 26, end). But, according to Jer. 
27 1 ff. (substituting for the introductory verse the passage 
which now appears as 2 S1), 2 the king, of Aram (J.e., not 
the great king of Jerahmeel, but some inferior king on the 
border of Jewish territory) and the king of Missur 3 sent 
ambassadors to Zedekiah, to concert a revolt. Evidently a 
change of circumstances had occurred, and the Misrites were 
now no longer anxious for the destruction or weakening of 
Judah. This king of Missur is no doubt the personage miscalled 
Pharaoh Hophra in the common text of Jer. 44 30. 4 For a lime 
the siege of Jerusalem by the Jerahmeelites (which \ye refer to 
by anticipation) was interrupted by a friendly diversion on the 
part of a Misrite army. 

It appears to be a trustworthy tradition that the 
prophet Jeremiah exhorted the rulers and people of 
. , Judah to abstain from any act of 
yV? 0 ? 18, ’ri rel)el ^ on > an( J ^ iat * n doing so he was 
Zedekiah, and diametrically opposed to prophets of 
the war-party. an j n f erior order (see Jeremiah, § 2 ; 
Prophet, §§ 24-26). We have also records of embassies 
of Zedekiah to the great king of S^^. 5 

What messages were carried by these embassies, we 
cannot of course say ; the embassies had for their 
primary object the conveyance of the annual tribute of 
Judah, 6 until the fatal year when Zedekiah rebelled. 

According to Winckler 278 ff.), who holds 

that Zedekiah’s suzerain was the king of Babylon, 7 the 
embassies had another most important object, viz., the 
bringing about of the restoration of the cultus of Yah we 
in the temple, which, he thinks, was in abeyance 
throughout the reign of Zedekiah owing to the destruc¬ 
tion, or at any rate the removal, of the sacred vessels. 
He does not, however, say that the official worship of 


1 Cp Winckler, KA 7TP) 141. 

2 See Duhm’s commentary. 

3 Only two kings are meant. ‘ Edom * and * Moab * should be 
‘Aram’ (Jerahineel) and Missur. ‘ B’ne Ammon,’ ‘Tyre/ 
‘ Zidon ’ are also wrong ; read 1 B’ne Jerahmeel ’ and ‘ Missur' 
(see Crit. Bib.). 


Pir’u. 


nSfl is a dittographed nyiS* and this springs out of itfnS 

5 f.e.y Jerahmeel (Jer. 20 3 51 59, where, following 0 , we read 
nx*3 instead of j-li< — i.e., ‘from’ instead of ‘with’ Zedekiah). 
Guthe, however (GF/, 223), thinks that Zedekiah went in person 
on the occasion referred to. Certainly Manasseh, when sum¬ 
moned by Esar-haddon to his durbar, was careful to obey. But 
the theory adopted in the text is safer. 


6 In 51 59 read nrqO "li? (© apxuo 8u>p<i>v ; see Seraiah). 

7 Winckler’s theory, however, could of course be accommo¬ 
dated to the view that the real suzerain of Judah at this time 
was the king of Jerahmeel. 
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Marduk and Xabft was introduced into the temple, or 
that Zedekiah’s accession to the throne was without the 
sanctions of Yahwism. He thinks that it was only the 
‘orthodox, monotheistic Yahw'6-cultus ’ which was 
abolished; the ‘ordinary Canaanitish forms of cultus’ 
(‘no doubt partly identical with those of Zedekiah') 
were either allowed to remain, or, as the case might be, 
set up anew. And w’hen Jeremiah ( 27 17) urges the 
people to ‘ serve the king of ^22 ’ that they might ‘live,* 
he means, * give up the hope of the restoration of the 
cultus in the sense of Josiah and of orthodoxy, and be 
content with what is left.’ ‘This,’ Winckler adds, ‘is 
the precise opposite of the demands of the Yahw'd-party, 
to which Jeremiah, as a pro-Babylonian, is absolutely 
opposed.’ This scholar’s view of Jeremiah’s attitude is 
altogether original, and the hypothesis of the abolition 
of Yahw e-worship is difficult to work out. For instance, 
why should Zedekiah have given his support (as 
Winckler’s interpretation of Jer. 293 implies that he did) 
to a request for milder treatment by the Babylonians, 
when one of the chief objects of the party in favour of 
this request was the restoration of Jeeoniah or Jehoiachin? 
And is there any trace in Jeremiah or in Ezekiel of the 
supposed fact that the Yahwe-cult in the temple had 
been violently closed, or in the records of the life of 
Jeremiah that this enthusiast for Yahw6 was ‘ content 
with what was left ’ after this catastrophe had occurred ? 
Cp Shesubazzar. 


6. Religion and 
morality. 


It is true, the popular cults, chief among which was 
the imported Jerahmeelite cult of Baal (i.e ., the sun- 
god), and the great ‘Cushite’ or 
1 Ishmaelitish ’ goddess (i.e., either the 
moon, or less probably the planet 
Venus), 1 attracted the majority more than that of 
Yah we (as exhibited in Deuteronomy). Not only 
Jeremiah but also Ezekiel 2 expresses the utmost horror 
at this apostasy, as they regard it. Both prophets are 
fully conscious of the connection between a low type of 
religion and immorality. It also appears that even 
those who professed fidelity to Yahwism had extremely 
callous consciences. Of this we have a striking evidence 
in Jer. 34 8-22. Certain rich citizens of Jerusalem, we 
are told, emancipated their Hebrew slaves at the 
beginning of the siege (according to the prescriptions 
of Ex. 21 1-4 Dt. 15 12), but after the temporary raising 
of the siege resumed possession of them. The motive 
which induced the masters temporarily to liberate their 
slaves was probably, not humanity, but the desire to 
increase the number of the available defenders of the 


walls of Jerusalem. 

It was in the ninth year of his reign that Zedekiah finally 
gave way to the war-party and rebelled against his suzerain, 
first, however, taking the precaution of 
6. Rebellion, ‘sending his ambassadors to c'lSE O'-e., 
Misrim, not Misraim), that they might give 
him horses and many warriors’ 3 (Ezek. 17 15). A striking 
picture is drawn by Ezekiel (21 21 DM/A of die king of ^22 
(Jerahmeel) standing where the ways divide, and shuffling the 
arrows before the teraphim, and then inspecting the liver of/a 
sacrificed animal—two forms of divination, the first of which is 
specially characteristic of Arahia, not of Babylonia. 4 There 
was a chance that be might have led his army against Rabbath- 
bne-ammon, or, as we should most probably read, Reboboth- 
bne-jerabmeel, by which is meant the capital of Misrim. But 
the oracle decided him on going to Jerusalem. So the Jerah- 
meelite army encamped against that strongly fortified city. On 
his side, the king of Misrim was not idle, in the spring of 587 
a Misrite army advanced towards Judah, or perhaps towards 
Riblah— i.e., not the northern Riblah, on the E. bank pf the 
Orontes, but a southern Riblah, or rather Jerahmeel, in the 


1 Read f° r the improbable ntr 22 in J er ' 3 24 

for niSTO in 2 K. 2.85; and Ssyrt” nr^2 (‘Ishmael’s Queen’) 
for c\2;rn rcVo 1 * 11 Jer. 7 18 44 J 7 ff ' (but cp Queen of Heaven). 
So too c’-im? D'nSx in J er -116 7 18 19 4 44 3 8 probably comes 
from ViOm* vtax, ‘the gods of Jerahmeel/ Cpalso Crit. Bib. 
on Zeph. 1 5. 

2 Ezek. S seems to have been much misunderstood by com¬ 
mentators. See Crit. Bib., and cp Tammuz. 

3 Winckler, it is true, supposes this to refer to Sheshbazzar. . 

4 See Divination, § 2, and cp Lyall, Ancient Arabic 
Poetry , 106. 
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southern Hamath or Maacath (see Rim. ah). It was a futile 
attempt ; flushed by victory the Cushite invaders returned, and 
on the ninth day of the lourth month of Zedekiah s eleventh 
year, the city was taken. Zedekiah and his most faithful 
warriors took to flight. He was caught, however, and brought 
to Riblah. There his sons were put to death before his eyes; 
he himself was blinded (cp Ezek. 12 13), and carried in chains to 
the city of his foes .1 .How Ezekiel regarded his fate, we know 
from a fiery denunciation (Ezek. 21 25 [30)/). Cp Israel, 
§§ 4i/> Jeremiah, § 2. 

2. b. Chenaanah, a leading prophet among those 
consulted by Ahab as to the success of his proposed 
expedition against Ramoth-gilead. By means of iron 
horns the prophet symbolically announced that Yahwe 
would grant Ahab successive victories over Aram. The 
dispute with MlCAiAli {q.v.) is told in 1 K. 22 wff. 
(rrpTs), 2 Ch. 18 10 ff. The passage not only throws 
light on the differences among the prophets, but also is 
important for the question of the origin of the prophet- 
hood. 

See Prophet, § 7, where it is maintained that the original 
ncbiun came from X. Arabia, and that the Aramaeans with whom 
Israel contended were, mainly at any rate, those of the southern 
Aram— i.e., the Jerahmeelite border-land. For ‘ lien Chenaanah ’ 
we should probably read I>en Kenizzi '; cp ‘ Elisha, ben 
Shaphat ‘ Elisha, ben Sephathi.’ Elisha was known as a 

Zarephathite, Zedekiah as a Kenizzite (or ReniteV). 

3. b. Maaseiah, one who 'prophesied a lie’ in the 
time of Jeremiah, Jer. 292 i See Sedecias, i. 

The passage has been much misunderstood. For roasted in 
the fire’ (2’N3 cVp) we should read D^tip ‘killed in 

Asshur,’ Asshur is a synonym for Jerahmeel—the name of the 
N. Arabian land whither (see Zedekiah, i) the Jews were 
carried into exile. What follows -•;-}< jy* is an interpolation 

(down to D.TjrO’ on which see Ahab, 2. 

4. b. Hananiah, a high officer, temp. Jehoiakim, Jer. 36 12. 

5. AV Zidkijah. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., 

§ 7) ; N T eh. 10 1 [2] (iTplS; <reSe/aa? [BkA], vios aapaia ). He is 
placed together with X T ehemiah, the Tirshatha, before the list of 
priestly families. Was he Nehemiah’s secretary (Rvssel)? or 

resident of the council of the elders (E. Meyer, Entst. 136)? 
ee Tirshatha. 

L’s reading is n'3-fc? ((rexevia?), Shecheniah ; in v. 4 we find 
■TJ3CS Shebaniah. T. R. C. 

ZEEB ( 3 NT), Judg. 725. See Oreb. 

ZELAH (IjSv Selci), a city of Benjamin, grouped by 
P (see Tarai.ah, Kirjatii-jearim) with 1 the Jebusite, 
the same is Jerusalem,’ and Gibeah or Kirjath (Josh, 
lb 28 ; om. B, chA<\ [A], ceA<\ [L]l. also referred to as 
containing the sepulchre of Kish (2 S. 21 14 ; 6N TH 
nAeypx [BAL], RV here Zela). 

We cannot avoid utilising the results of our criticism of the 
text. In the list of cities of Benjamin (as well as in some of the 
accompanying tribal lists) there seems to have been serious 
geographical confusion. The Gibeonite cities, for instance— 
Gibeon, Beeroth (from Rehoboth), Chephirah (a doublet to 
Beeroth), and Kirjath-jearim (as later inquiry suggests, Kirjath- 
jerahmeel)—were originally represented as in the X T egeb. So 
too the Zela of Josh. IS 28 was probably in the X T egeb. It is, 
however, hardly possible to transfer the family of Saul from the 
territory usually known as Benjamite to the Negeb ; the relations 
between Saul and David forbid this. Some of the names of the 
Negeb, however, appear to have been carried northward by tho 
clans when they left the Negeb. This may well have been the 
case with Zela, or rather—the name, like so many other names 
in Josh. 18 and in the story of Saul’s personal history, being 
evidently corrupt—Shalisha. See Laishah, and Saul, § 4, 
where it is pointed out that, according to what is supposed to 
be the true text of 1 S. 31 n-13, the bones of Saul and Jonathan 
were brought by the men of Beth-gilgal (in Benjamin) to the 
sacred tree at Beth-gilgal, and there buried. From 1 S. 2544 it 
appears that Laish, or rather Shalishah, was either identical 
with, or near, Beth-gilgal (see Gallim, Laishah, Palti). The 
same name seems to underlie ‘ [Bar-]rillai ’ in 2 S. 17 27 (see 
Mkphibosheth, § 2), 21 8 (see Merab), and should be restored 
in Josh. 18 28, 2 S. 21 14. Cp Zelf.k. 

Some {e.g ., Petrie) identify the Zelah (Sela’) of Josh, with the 
Zilu of tlie Amarna Tablets ( 181 41 45), a place which, like 
Lachish, threw off the Egyptian authority. T. K. C. 

ZELEK (pS> % ), an Ammonite, one of David’s heroes 
(2 S. 2337 [36], eAei <• [B], trj 3 Aeyt [A], 6 a[/x]/xav[e]iT7) [BA], 
craAaaS 6 avapn [L]; 1 Ch. II39, <reAij [BK], czeAAij/c [AL], 

6 afiixco»/[e]t [BA], . . . -et/u. [K], 6 afxfxavi [L]). 


"j'lSi’ (Ammonite) is probably here, as in some other passages 
{e.g., 1 S. 11 2 S. 10 y], see Rehoboth, Saul, § 1 f.\ aeonuption 
of (Jerahmeelite)— i.e., ‘Zelek’ came from the Jerah- 

meelite Negeb. There are two place-names with which 
may he compared : (1) (Salecah), the name of one of the 
‘cities of the kingdom of Og in Cushan’ (Jti ; 3 , not, as MT and 
< 23 , jC ’3 ; see Og, and (2) (Ziklag), for a time David’s 
city, a name which may he a corruption of nsVn (Halusah). 
It is safest to choose the latter, may he miswritten for 

(Hillez) which we know to be a Paltite 1 —/. e ., Zarephathite— 
(2 S. 23 26yi) and Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 239) name, and may 
indicate a connection with the city of Halusah. Mwrquart 
{ Fund . 22), it is true, connects (cp iP n and 0 1 ) with 
but we do not expect David to have a connection with 
the centre of Saul’s clan (see Zela). t. K. C. 

ZELOPHEHAD pn-&y ; caAttaaA [BAL, but 
CAA(J). A, in Josh., cxncj). B, in Ch.], which suggests 
"inS7V> Salpahad— i.e., perhaps 4 protection 
"shadow”] from terror,’ § 43, or [Paterson, SBOT, 
on Nu. 27 ], ' the Dread One is shadowed ’ ; 2 see, how¬ 
ever, below). Zelophehad (Zalpahad?) is variously 
represented as the second son of Manasseh (1 Ch. 715 ; 
see Asriel), and as b. Hepher, b. Gilead, b. Machir, 
b. Manasseh (Josh. 17 3)- 3 He is said to have had no 
sons, but five daughters—viz., Mahlah, Noah, Hoglah, 
Mileah, Tirzah (Nu. 2633 27 1 36n Josh. 173)- These 
daughters are said (Nu. 27 i- 4) to have approached 
Moses, Kleazar, the princes, and all the congregation 
with a petition to be allowed to receive an inheritance 
as representing their father, 4 who died in the wilderness, 
and had no sons. A favourable answer was given 
(vv. 7-t 1) ; but the decision was supplemented later 
(Xu. 36) by an order that heiresses should marry within 
their own tribe. Accordingly Zelophehad’s daughters 
are said to have married their father’s brothers’ sons. 

That P had access to old lists, is undeniable ; but he 
not unfrequently represents’ corrupt forms of the same 
name as independent members of genealogies. It is 
therefore not impossible that in the list of six, formed 
by Zelophehad and his daughters, the same name in 
different forms may occur several limes. There is 
plausibility in the view that the name which underlies 
Zelophehad, Mahlah, and Mileah is Salhad, which, as 
has been shown elsewhere (Galeed, § 1 ), may underlie 
Sahadutha in Gen. 3 ) 47, and appears in 1 ) 1 . 3 10 and 
elsewhere as Salkcaii (q.v. ). It is indeed probable 
that in one form of the patriarchal story Hauran was 
much referred to (cp Haran). The objection that 
Salhad was on the E. side of the Jordan, whereas it 
appears that P did not recognise Manasseh as having 
inheritances in Gilead, 5 is not as important as it seems, 
for the tradition that Zelophehad was 4 son of Hepher, 
son of Gilead,’ cannot be annulled by bracketing 4 son 
of Gilead,’ etc., in Josh. 17 3. In determining the sense 
of Zelophehad and the other names, we cannot ignore 
the asserted connection of Zelophehad with Gilead. 6 
But further inquiry seems to be bringing out these 
results—that the school of writers represented by P 
had access to lists in which several tribes, including 
Manasseh, were located in the Negeb, that Og’s 
traditional kingdom was, not in Bashan, but in Cushan, 
and hence that Salecah is not the original name in 
Dt. 3 10, ete., but some Negeb name such as Halusah. 

This being the case, the name of Machir’s sister 
(Hammolecheth) will be miswritten, not for Salecah, but for 
Jerahmeel[ithl, and those of her sons Ishhod (cp Hodesh), and 
Mahlah will stand for Ashhur and Jerahmeel respectively. So, 
too, of the five daughters of Zelophehad, the first, the fourth, 


1 Peleth (<7.7'.) in 1 Ch. 233 is a ‘son’ of Jerahmeel— i.e., 
Zarephath was the centre of a subdivision of the Jerahmeelites. 

2 For another suggestion see Manasseh i., § 9 [i.]. 

3 On the analysis of Josh. 17 1-6 see Ox/. Hex. 217 ; Steuer- 
nagel, HK Josh. 217; Kuenen, Th.TWApq 

4 This passage is inconsistent with Josh. 17 6, which implies 
that each of Zelophehad’s daughters received a * part.’ 

6 This is Steuernagel’s view {H K Josh. 215, foot). 

6 Cp Manasseh i., §§ 5, 9. 
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and possibly the third will represent Jerahmeel, the fifth (Tirzah) 
will come from Zarephath, the second (Noah) from some form of 
Manahath (b. Shobal), and Zelophehad will presumably be a 
compound of two ethnic or tribal names, and since these names 
have to be Negeb names, the most probable explanation of the 
name is Ishmael-hadad (cp with [Siieleph], and ns 1 ?} 
[Zilpah], which almost certainly come from Hadad 

appears in Gen. 25 15 as the eighth son of lshinael. Hepher 
and Gilead, with which Zelophehad is also genealogically 
connected, are Negeb names. 1 

The meaning of the statement that Zelophehad had five 
daughters, of course is that there were five minor clans de¬ 
pendent on the great central clan called Zalp-had, or Ishmael- 
hadad. ' T. K. C. 


ZELOTES (zhAoothc). Lk. 615 AV, RV Zealot 

(q.V. ). 


ZELZAH (nyT>V). I S. 10 2. See Rachel's 
Sepulchre. 


ZEMARAIM (IT YOV ; see Kittel, SBOT, Heb., on 
2 Ch. 1^4, and on termination see Names, § 107). 
1. The name of a city of Benjamin, grouped with 
Beth-arabah and Bethel (Josh. 18 22 ; crapa [BJ, ae/ipip. 
[A], (Tafiapeip. [L]). 

2. The name of a mountain * in the hill-country of 
Ephraim,’ from the top of which Abijah delivered an 
address to Jeroboam and the Israelitish army (2 Ch. 
1^4 ; cro/xopwp [ 13 AL], <rapapcjp [Niese], or crtpLtLpwv 
[Nabcr], Jos. Ant. viii. 11 2 = § 274). See Bertheau. 
Both 1 and 2 suggest most interesting problems. 

Conder ( PEF , 1877, p. 26), following Van de Velde 
and Robinson, identifies 1. with the ruin es-Samra, 
2-3 m. \V. from the Jordan and 15-16 m. in a direct line 
E. from Bethel, and points out that there are two ruins 
close together bearing the same name (Samra). Buhl 
{Pal. 180) inclines to accept this combination. Those, 
however, who take this line must, at any rate, separate 
the city from the mountain called Zemaraim, for a 
situation overlooking the Jordan valley will hardly suit 
the Chronicler’s narrative ; v. 19 suggests that the spot 
was not far from Bethel. The matter needs re¬ 
consideration. 

We have now to indicate the new position of the questions 
resulting from our criticism of the text, and first of that relating 
to 2. We have seen (Jeroboam, i ; Rehoboam ; Shechem ; 
Suii.oh) that the scene of the narratives respecting Jeroboam 
and Rehoboam (and of course Abijah) was placed by the original 
writers in the Negeb, the possession of which was coveted both 
by Jeroboam and by Rehoboam, as well ashy the Jerahmeelites, 
because it was the ‘Holy Land’ of Israel and of Jerahmeel, 
containing the most ancient sacred spots of both sections of 
Israel and of the closely related people of Jerahmeel. ‘ Ephraim ’ 
is as much a southern as a northern name, and, whatever be its 
origin (cp Rephaim), is a synonym of ‘Jerahmeel.’ At the 
present time, Bethel (perhaps—Dan— i.c., Halusah, see buz; 
Prophet, § 10; Shechem), Jeshanah (perhaps misread for 
D IVj, the southern Shunem, cp Shen, Shunem), and Ephron 
(probably’ near the place miscalled Shechem, but really named 
Cusham-jerahmeel, see Shechem, 2 ; Machpki.ah), were in the 
hands of Jeroboam. According to the Chronicler (2 Ch. 13 19), 
Rehoboam took these cities from Jeroboam. 

Turning now to 1, we have seen that P, as a geographer, 
often works on lists which properly belong to an ancient 
geographical survey of the Negeb. This is the case, not only 
with the name-lists of Judah, lssachar, Asher, and Naphtali. 
but also with that of Benjamin (cp Zei.a). The names Jericho, 
Beth-hoglah, and Etnek-keziz in Josh. IS 21 probably come from 
Jerahmeel, Beth-meholah ( = Beth -jerahmeel), and Maacath- 
cush, places in the Negeb; whilst the Beth-arabah and Zemaraim 
in v. 22 probably come from Beth-'arab and Simmn or Simram. 
To say where these places stood, except that one of them is 
presumably Rehoboth (q.7>.), beyond our power. It is 
possible (though Gen. 10 18 confirms s/n) that har-simrini is the 
same as har- 5 imron in Am. 3 g(?) 4 i Oi (see Prophet, $ 35; 
Shimron). Perhaps Simron was in the hands of Abijah 
(according to the Chronicler’s authority), and Jeroboam had 
come with the object of besieging it. There is, at any rate, no 
reason why 1. and 2. should not be identified. Cp Zemarite. 

T. K. C. 

ZEMARITE (nD>‘), Gen. 10 18 1 Ch. 1 16. See 
Geography, § 16, 4. 

ZEMIRA, RV Zemirah (IT YDf, amapi&C [B], 


1 For the southern Gilead cp Ramoth-gilead, and Crit . 
Bib. on Jer. 8 22. 


fa/i. [A], £anapia [L]), b. Becher in a genealogy of Benjamin 
(</.?/., § 9, ii. a), 1 Ch. 7 8, cp ZlMKJ (S36). 

ZENAN (JjN), a place (as the text stands) in the 
Shephelah, mentioned with Hadashah and Migdal- 
gad (C6NNA [B], 'M [A], C6NAM [L]). Josh. 1 6371; 

, presumably identical with the ZAANAN (jjNV) of Mic. 

! lti (cain^n [Aid. and some MSS], ccnnan [some 
MSS, Syro-Hex.], C€NN<*&p [B ab AQ *],—-<\&n [Q a ]). 

The probability is, however, that there is a mistake, and that 
neither the Zenan of Joshua nor the Zaanan of Micah was in 
the Shephelah. As in the case of other lists of tribal place- 
names. P seems to have been indebted in Josh, 15 33 to lists 
of place-names belonging to different parts of the Negeb (see 
Wars of the Lord [Book of])- Among the names which, 
critically considered, are specially favourable to this view, are 
Eshtaol, Zorah, En-ganntin, Tappuah, Jarinuth, Adullam, 
Socoh, Mizpeh, Joktheel, Eachish, and we may now add Zenan, 

; Hadashah, and Migdal-gad, which are grouped together in 
7 \ 37. That Zenan may be presumed to be identical with the 
Zaanan of Micah, is obvious. Now, if Mic. 1 be criticised in 
combination with other prophecies relative to an invasion of 
Judah, it will appear that the invaders are more probably 
Jerahmeelites from the ,S. than Assyrians from the N., and, if 
we grant this, it will at once appear doubly probable that the 
place which has a melancholy precedence in Mic. 1 among 
those which suffer from the invasion is, not (Samaria), 

! but fnc?’ (Shimron) in the Negeb. See Prophet, § 38. 
jjXS will therefore presumably be = jy<f (Zoan), and (Zin), 
both of which forms appear to have been connected geo¬ 
graphically with the famous Kadesh (cp Paradise, § 6; 

! S >uom). The original form, therefore, of the names in Josh. 
15 37 was not improbably ‘Zoan, Kadesh, Jerahmeebgad [or 
simply Jerahmeel],’and in Mic. 1 11, besides Shaphir (ShamirV), 
and Beth-ezel—the latter of which is clearly a Negeb name—we 
may recognise Jerahmeel (n 1 ? ni^ - ') and 

Zoan. It is probable, however, that Zoan or Zaanan (Zenan), 
like Zin (7.7'.), conies from the widely-spread race-name lshinael 
through the intermediate form Zibeon (pyss). Sec Ziheon, 

1 and cp Crit. Bib. T. K. C. 


ZENAS ( Z H N&C [Ti. \VH], abbrev. from Zenodorus ; 
cp Artemas, Olvmi’AS, and Names, § 86 , end), a 
lawyer (popukos), is thus alluded to in Tit. 313: ‘Be 
zealous in helping Zenas the lawyer and Apollos on 
their way, that they want for nothing.’ Whether he 
was a Jewish lawyer or a Roman jurisconsult is un¬ 
certain ; but the non-Hebrew name and the short 
criticism of popiKoi in I*it. 89 (cp Zahn, Einl. 1 435) 
make for the latter, and* the association with Apollos 
suggests that he was possibly of Alexandrian origin. 

In the lists of the * seventy ’ compiled by the Pseudo-l >orotheus 
and Pseudo-Hippolytus he is made bishop of Diospolis, and 
1 lie is mentioned in Mourn of the Greek church as author of 
the (no longer extant) Acts 0/ Titus. 


ZEPHANIAH (iTjBV, ‘whom Yahwe hides,’ or 
‘ defends,’ § 30, to which add the references C/S i. ] 207, 
w etc.; Lidzbarski, Handb. 359 [cp also below, 

2 ‘ 4 l; Co 4 >ONI< 5 sC)- i. Son of Cushi, the 
ana aa e. n j nt ]^ acC0 rding to the order of his book, 
among the twelve minor prophets, nourished in the reign 
of Josiah of Judah, and apparently before the great 
reformation in the eighteenth year of that king (621 
B.c.). For various forms of idolatry put down in that 
year (2 K. 234 / I2 ) are spoken of by Zephaniah as still 
prevalent in Judah (l 4 /.) t and are specified in such a 
connection as to imply that they were not the secret sins 
of individuals, but held the first place among the national 
backslidings that could, as the prophet teaches, be re¬ 
moved only by a sweeping judgment on the state. Of 
the person of Zephaniah nothing is known ; but inas¬ 
much as his genealogy, contrary to the usual practice in 
the case of the prophets (see Is. 1 1 Jer. 1 1 Kzek. I3 Hos. 
1 1 Joel 1 1) is carried back four generations, it has been 
conjectured that his great-great-grandfather Hezekiah 
(li) is the king of that name, and if so he will have 
belonged to the highest class of Judaean society. 

The genuineness and integrity of the short prophecy 
ascribed to Zephaniah do not seem to be open to reason- 
. able doubt. Stade (G/I644) sus- 

2. Genuineness p ects / on acc0 unt of the ideas 
and integrity. eX p resse( j ; n them) 2r-3 n and 3; 
and it is true, if 3 were a distinct oracle, there would be 
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no cogent reason to ascribe it to the author of the two 
chapters that precede; for the book of the minor 
prophets is made up of short pieces, some bearing a 
name and some anonymous, and it is only old usage 
that ascribes the anonymous pieces to the last preceding 
prophet whose name is prefixed to his prophecy. But, 
though the sequence of thought in the book of Zcphaniah 
is not so smooth as a western reader may desire, a 
single leading motive runs through the whole, and the 
first two chapters would be incomplete without the 
third, which, moreover, is certainly pre-exilic (vv. 1-4) 
and presents specific points of contact with what pre¬ 
cedes as well as a general agreement in style and idea 
[see further § 6J. 

The prophecy may be divided into three parts: (i.) 
„ ~ ..._. the menace (1); (ii.) the admonition 

rnntenti ( 2 '- 3 7 ) : ) the promise ( 38 -ao). 

0 oe S. The d orn j n aii n g motive of the whole is the 

approach of a sweeping and world-wide judgment, which the 
prophet announces as near at hand, and interprets, on the lines 
laid down by Isaiah in his prophecies about Israel and Assyria, 
as designed to destroy the. wicked and prepare the way for the 
visible sovereignty of the righteous God of Israel (1 2 yi 7 14-18). 
As regards Judah, which forms the subject of the first and third 
chapters, the effect of the judgment will he to sift out the idolaters, 
the men of violence and wrong, the false prophets and profane 
priests, the hardened men of the world to whom all religion is 
alike (‘ the men that are thickened on their lees,’ 112), and who 
deem that Yah we will do neither good nor evil (1 4 6 8 /. 12 3 $/.). 
The men who seek meekness and righteousness will he left, a 
poor and lowly people, trusting in Yahwe’s name and eschewing 
falsehood (23 3 12). To them a future of gladness is reserved, 
a peaceful life under Yahwe’s immediate kingship and loving 
protection (3 13-17). Such an ideal necessarily implies that they 
shall no longer be threatened by hostility from without, and this 
condition is satisfied by the prophet’s view of the effect of the 
impending judgment on the ancient enemies of his nation. The 
destruction of the Philistines on the \V. and of Moab and 
Ammon on the E. (2 4-10) will enable the Hebrews to extend 
their settlements from the Mediterranean to the Syrian desert; 
and their remoter oppressors, the Ethiopians and the Assyrians, 
shall also perish (212-15). That Ethiopia appears instead of 
Egypt is in accordance with the conditions of the time. It was 
with Ethiopic dynasts holding sway in Egypt that Assyria had 
to contend during the seventh century B.c., when the petty 
kingdoms of Palestine were so often crushed between the collision 
of the two great powers, and even Psammetichus, the contem¬ 
porary of Josiah, and the restorer of a truly Egyptian kingdom, 
was nominally the heir of the great Ethiopian sovereigns. 

Zcphaniah’s conceptions are closely modelled on the 
scheme of Yahwe’s righteous purpose worked out by 

_ . , Isaiah a century before, when Judah first 
. ’ 01 " felt the weight of the Assyrian rod ; and 

^ ' they afford the most conclusive evidence 

of the depth and permanence of that great prophet's 
influence. But in one point there is an important 
divergence. In Isaiah’s view, Assyria is the rod of 
God’s anger; and, when the work of judgment is 
complete, and Yahw& returns to the remnant of his 
people, the theodicea is completed by the fall of the 
unconscious instrument of the divine decrees before 


the inviolable walls of the holy mountain. Zephaniah, 
in like manner, looks to an all-conquering nation as 
the instrument of divine judgment on Judah and the 
rest of the known world. He represents the day 
of Yahwe, according to the old meaning of that phrase 
(\YRS, Propk.W 397/.), as a day of battle (not an 
assize day); he speaks of the guests invited to Yahwe’s 
sacrifice (;. e ., to a great slaughter), of alarm against 
fenced cities, of blood poured out as dust, of pillage 
and desolation at the hand of an enemy (1 7 13 16-18). 
Bevond this, however, all is vague ; we hear neither 
who the sword of Yahwe ( 2 12) is, nor what is to 
become of him when his work is completed. Isaiah’s 
construction has in all its parts a definite reference 
to present political facts, and is worked out to a 
complete conclusion ; Zephaniah borrows the ideas of 
his predecessor without attaining to his clearness of 
political conception, and so his picture is incomplete. 
The foreign conqueror, by whom Judah is to be chas¬ 
tised and Nineveh and Ethiopia destroyed, is brought 
on to the stage, but never taken off it. It is safe to 
conclude that the principal actor in the prophetic 


drama, who is thus strangely forgotten at the last, was 
not as real and prominent a figure in Zephaniah’s 
political horizon as Assyria was in the horizon of Isaiah. 
At the same time, it is reasonable to think that so com¬ 
plete a reproduction of Isaiah's ideas in the picture of a 
new world-judgment was not formed without some 
stimulus from without ; and this stimulus has been found, 
with much plausibility, in the Scythian invasion of 
western Asia, to which some of Jeremiah’s earlier 
prophecies (as 515-1761-622-25) also appear to refer 
(see Israel, § 39, col. 2246). 

Be that as it may, the comparison between Isaiah 
and Zephaniah affords an instructive example of the 

K ~ „ . difference between original and repro- 

5. Contrast , . , 

with Isaiah ducllve prophecy. All the prophets 
have certain fundamental ideas in com¬ 
mon, and each has learned something from his pre¬ 
decessors. If Zephaniah draws from Isaiah, Isaiah 
himself drew from Amos and Hosea. Isaiah, however, 
goes to his predecessors for general principles, and 
shapes the application of these principles to the con¬ 
ditions of his own time in a manner altogether fresh 
and independent. Zephaniah, on the other hand, goes 
to his predecessor for details ; he does not clearly 
distinguish between the form and the substance of the 
prophetic ideas, and looks for a final consummation of 
the divine purpose, not only in accordance with the 
principles of Isaiah, but on the very lines which that 
prophet had laid down. These lines, however, were 
drawn on the assumption that the Assyrian judgment 
was final and would be directly followed by the reign of 
righteousness. The assumption was not justified by 
the event ; the deliverance and reformation were incom¬ 
plete, and the inbringing of the reign of righteousness 
was again deferred. Zephaniah sees this, but fails to 
draw the true inference. He postulates a new crisis in 
history similar to the Assyrian crisis of which Isaiah 
wrote, and assumes that it will run such a course as to 
fulfil Isaiah’s unfulfilled predictions. But the move¬ 
ments of history do not repeat themselves ; and the 
workings of God’s righteous providence take fresh shape 
in each new scene of the world’s life, so that a prediction 
not fulfilled under the conditions for which it was given 
can never again be fulfilled in detail . As it is an 
essential feature of prophecy that all ideas are not only 
presented but thought out in concrete form, and with 
reference to present historical conditions, the distinction 
between the temporary form and the permanent religious 
truth embodied in that form is also essential. The 
tendency to confound the two—to ascribe absolute truth 
to what is mere embodiment, and therefore to regard 
unfulfilled predictions as simply deferred, even where 
the form of the prediction is obviously dependent on 
mere temporary conditions of the prophet’s own time— 
gained ground from the time of Zephaniah onwards, 
and culminated in the Apocalyptic literature. As it 
grew, the eternal ideas of the great prophets fell into 
the background, and were at length entirely lost in the 
crass Jewish conception of a Messianic age, which is 
little more than an apotheosis of national particularism 
and self-righteousness. 

Zephaniah’s eschatology is not open to this charge : 
with him, as with Isaiah, the doctrine of the salvation of 
the remnant of Israel is inspired by spiritual convictions 
and instinct with ethical force. The emphasis still lies 
(811-13) on the moral idea of the remnant, not on the 
physical conception Israel. He does not yield to Amos 
or Isaiah in the courage with which he denounces sin 
in high places, and he is akin to Hosea in his firm hold 
of the principle that the divine governance is rooted not 
only in righteousness but in love, and that the triumph 
of love is the end of Yahw^’s working (817). Yet even 
here we see the difference between the first and the second 
generation of prophecy. The persuasion to which 
Hosea attains only through an intense inward struggle, 
which lends a peculiar pathos to his book, appears in 
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Zephaniah, as it were, ready made. There is no mental 
conflict before he can pass through the anticipation of 
devastating judgment to the assurance of the victory of 
divine love ; and the sharp transitions that characterise 
the book are not, as with Hosea, due to sudden revulsion 
of feeling, but only mark the passage to some new topic 
in the circle of received prophetic truth. 

The finest thing in the book—in spite of certain 
obscurities, which may be partly due to corruptions of 
the text—is the closing passage ; but the description of 
the day of Yahwe, the dies ir<c dies ilia of 1 15, which 
furnishes the text of the most striking of mediaeval 
hymns, has perhaps taken firmer hold of the religious 
imagination. Least satisfactory is the treatment of the 
judgment on heathen nations, and of their subsequent 
conversion to Yahwe ( 3 8-10). In the scheme of Isaiah 
it is made clear that the fall of the power that shatters 
the nations cannot fail to be recognised as Yahwe’s 
work, for Assyria falls before Jerusalem as soon as it | 
seeks to go beyond the limits of the divine commission, 
and thus the doctrine ‘ With us is God ’ is openly | 
vindicated before the nations. Zephaniah, on the other 
hand, assumes that the convulsions of history are 
Yahwe’s work, and specially designed for the instruction 
and amendment of Israel (36 f), and neglects to show 
how this conviction, which he himself derives from 
Isaiah, is to be brought home by the coming judgment 
to the heart of heathen nations. Their own gods, 
indeed, will prove helpless (2n); but that is not 
enough to turn their eyes toward Yahw&. Here, there¬ 
fore, there is in his eschatology a sensible lacuna, from 
which Isaiah’s construction is free, and a commence¬ 
ment of the tendency to look at things from a merely 
Israelite standpoint, which is so notable a feature of 
the later Apocalyptic. w. R. s. 

It has seemed best to the present writer to leave the 
preceding interesting and suggestive article substantially 
as it stood in 1888 ; and to append in a supplement 
such additions as seem to be now required. 

The integrity of the prophecy has been much more 
seriously questioned than it was in 1888. 

Kuenen (§ 78, 5-8) in 1889, whilst defending 

6 . Recent 21-3 xr against Stade, allowed—on account, 

Criticism, chiefly, of the great contrast between the de¬ 
nunciation of 1 * 2 1 3 1-7 and the promises of 
814-20 — that 3 14-20 was a supplement, dating probably 
from shortly after the restoration in B.C. 536. Schwally 
(ZA TW, 1890, 21S Jf., 238240) ascribes to Zephaniah only 
1213-15, and possibly 21-4 (doubting this passage on ac¬ 
count of ijy and rpjy 2 3) ; 25-12 he treats as exilic (chiefly on 
account of the * remnant ’ 2 7 9), and 3 as post-exilic : the | single 
leading motive’ appealed to above by Robertson Smith, he 
considers to be evidence only of unity of redaction , not of 
unity of author . Wellhausen (1892, (3)1898) is suspicious of 
23, and rejects 27 a,c, 8-11 ; he treats 3 as an appendix, added 
subsequently in two stages, first 3 1-7 (cp Mic. 7 1-6), and then 
3 8-20 (cp Mic. 7 7-20 )—3 8-20 being separated from 3 1-7. on 
account of the sudden change of tone and subject, consolations 
and promises following immediately upon censure and. rebuke, 
and the heathen, not the Jews, being threatened with punishment. 
Budde (St. A>., 1893, pp. 393 Jfj would admit 2 13 3 1-5 7 86 
[in this order] n-13 as in harmony with the pre-exilic period, 
and a suitable sequel to 1 ; 2 4-15 he rejects, as inconsistent with 

1 (Israel no longer, as in 1 , the perpetrator of wrong, but the 
victim of wrong, which is now [?>. 9 end] to be avenged) ; 3 9 f. 
is excluded as breaking the^connection betwen 38 and 13 it ; 
and 3 14-20 is a later lyrical epilogue to 3 11-13. Cornill (/£/«/.,( ? ) 
1896, § 35, 3) agrees with Budde. Davidson (1896) defends (99.7^) 

2 as a whole, admitting only that 24-15 may in parts have been 
expanded (the -rhythm seems intended to predominate in 
these verses; hut in some places, especially 257, it can be 
restored only by considerable textual alterations, and 2s-ii do 
not conform to it at all) ; in 3 he feels doubtful only about 3 10 
(which is textually obscure and uncertain) and about the ‘ ex¬ 
tremely beautiful passage ’ 3 14-20, which seems to him to spring 
from a time when the judgments have already fallen upon 
Israel (v. 15), and by its jubilant tone contrasts strangely 
with the dark picture of guilt 31-37, ar) d even vv > l h m ? re 
somhre hopes of 3 n-13. Nowack(i897) in2agrees closely with 
Wellhausen, only rejecting 2 15 as well as 2 7 a,c 8-11 ; in 3 , how¬ 
ever, he rejects only (like Budde) 39/ in addition to 3 14-20. 
G. A. Smith (1898) accepts (242-45) th« whole of 2 except 28 -ii ; 
in 3 he regards 3 gf. as ‘obviously a later insertion,' and 3 14*20 
as clearly an epilogue of peace and hope added at the close of 
the exile or after the return (44 f). Baudissin (Einl. 1901, 
p. 553^!) denies to Zephaniah only 27 a,c, 8-11 and 314-20; 
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he thinks 3 1-13 also to be an addition to the original prophecy 
(which will have ended with 2 12-15), but not necessarily by 
another hand than that of Zephaniah himself. 

Of the passages which have been thus questioned, 

2 1*3 may be accepted as Zephaniah’s without any 
scruple : it forms for a prophet the almost necessary 
counterpart to 1 . In 24-7 the only suspicious part is the 
clause 2 7 c (cp the remarks below on 3 18-20), which may 
be a gloss (Wellhausen, Xowaek) ; and 2 13-15 is f.ir 
more likely to have been written before the destruction 
of Nineveh in 607 than after it (cp also § 3). Against 
3 1-8 n-13 no reasonable objection can be urged: as 
Budde (396) says, we arc hq*e in the pre-exilic 
Jerusalem, without any trace of the exile and its experi¬ 
ences. Davidson remarks in particular that 3 1-7 is 
characterised generally by the same moral earnestness 
as 12-2 3, and that the terms of 3 r-4 are such as are not 
likely to have been applied to Jerusalem, except in the 
pre-exilic period : 3 11-13 describes the Jerusalem of the 
future, purified by judgment, and naturally therefore 
differs in tone from 31-7. Sclnvally’s main argument 
(231 ff.) for rejecting 38 cannot be sustained: there 
is no sufficient reason for supposing that the nations are 
there gathered together against Israel (as in Kz. 3 S/ and 
post-exilie passages) ; they are assembled for punish¬ 
ment, and Israel is included among them. There is, 
however, a greater consensus against Zephaniah’s 
authorship of 28 -n 39 f and 314-20. It is objected to 
23 -io (the oracle of Moab and Ammon) that there is 
no sufficient motive for the mention of these countries 
about 625 B.C. (the Philistines, 25-7, would be on the line 
of march of the Scythians towards Egypt; indeed, 
Herodotus expressly says that they passed by Ashkelon, 

1105), that the reproaches of 2810 presuppose the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which gave occasion for them 
| (Ezek. 253 6 8), that (see Budde above) the attitude of 
the prophet towards Judah is here the exact opposite of 
; that taken by him in 1, and that the elegiac measure, 
which at least predominates in 24-712-15, does not 
appear in 28-10. It may, however, be doubted whether 
the terms of 28 10 necessarily refer to the events of B.C. 
586, and also whether our knowledge of the times is 
sufficient to justify us in declaring that no adequate 
motive then existed for the unfavourable mention of 
these arrogant and encroaching (Is. 166 Am. 1 13) 
nations (Davidson compares Dt. 2336); if Ezekiel, in 
spite of his uncompromising sense of Judah's sin ( 1 - 24 ), 

. nevertheless resents strongly (25j-ii) the unfriendly 
attitude of Moab and Ammon, whv may not Zephaniah 
have done the same ? The argument derived from the 
change of rhythm possesses weight ; but it implies that 
we are right in emending the context (257 12) so as to 
restore the £z>/<z-rhythm, and also that we have valid 
grounds for supposing that Zephaniah would desire to 
preserve rhythmical uniformity throughout the entire 
passage (28 ‘ I have heard ' is an evident reminiscence 
of Is. 166 ). 2 it, however, connects imperfectly both 

with 210 and with 212 (observe ‘ ye also')-, and may 
therefore be the addition of a reader, who desiderated 
here the two thoughts which the verse contains ; and 
39 f. (the conversion of the nations ) 1 connects extremely 
badly (notice v. 9 ‘for then’) with 38 (the judgment on 
the nations—if not, indeed, their destruction , I2 f). 
As regards 3 14-20, it is, no doubt, possible that it is, in 
G. A. Smith’s words (73), a 4 new song from God,’ 
which came to some prophet, shortly after the return, 
and expressed for the remnant that survived, the 
'afflicted and poor’ people of v. 12, the brighter hopes 
which the restoration fostered. The picture which 
the verses delineate is, however, upon any view of 
their origin, an ideal one ; and the question remains 
whether it is more than a lyrical development of 
the thought of w. n-13, such as Zephaniah, realising 
vividly in spirit the blissful future, might have eon- 

1 There is manifestly some corruption in 3 10; but the homage 
of the nations is more consonant with the context than the 
homage of the exiled Jews. 
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structed himself. Undoubtedly the terms of vv. 18-20 
presuppose exile, whilst vv. n-13 suggest nothing more 
than the purification of Judah in its own home; but 
both exile, and restoration from exile, are contemplated 
by Jeremiah, and Zephaniah might have added the | 
closing verses of his book many years after 3 n-13 was 
written, at a time when exile was seen more clearly to be 
looming in the future. It is, however, true that 3 18-20 
is more open to suspicion than 314-17. A final decision 
on the entire question will hardly be arrived at on the 
basis of Zephaniah alone : it will depend on the con¬ 
clusion formed by the critic on passages of similar im¬ 
port found in many of the other prophets (cp In /rod. W 
229/. 273 306 f. 318 330 334 ; and Cheyne, Pref. to 
WRS, Proph.M xv ff .). 

The text of Zephaniah, while on the whole well pre¬ 
served, is in several passages open to grave suspicion, 

~ , and in some unquestionably corrupt. Many 

* of these have, however, been corrected, 
especially bv Wellhausen, chiefly on the basis of 

A full discussion of the text belongs to a commentary (see esp. 
We., Now., and GASm.); but a few of the more notable 
issages may be briefly noticed here : 1 3, ‘ and the stumbling 
ocks with the wicked,’ is incongruous with the context, and 
prob. (We. Xow.) a late gloss ; 1 5 b omit prob. and the 

1 after ."tin"? (reading then, ‘and the worshippers of Yahwe, 
who swear by their king’ Molech ’]) ; 2 1 rj’rn ifftrisnn (Che. 
Bu.) ‘ get you shame, and be ye ashamed, O nation unabashed,’ 
is on the whole most prob. (C : !2hp means ‘ to gather stubble ’); 

2 2 for the first two clauses (to chaff ) read with Wellhausen 
(neatly as 0) ‘ before ye become as chaff that /asset h away' 
(12V p -3 vnrrx; CJJ 2 ); 2 6 a read probably (0 We.) ‘and 
Chereth shall he an habitation for shepherds ’ (H 13 rr ; 3 nn'ni 
D'i’n : ‘ with cottages ’—or even ‘ with caves ’—* for ’ is an im¬ 
possible rendering of the existing Heb.); 2 7 read (0 We.) * and 
the coast 0/the sea (C'H Sin), and (We.) ‘by the sea ’ for ‘ there¬ 
upon ’ (C'n Sy for Cn'pi’); 2 ii at least Hi"), ‘make lean’ (cp 
Is 10 16 17 4, though the word is here strange) for nn ; 214 
'Ij'in'n'Ps cannot be right (‘all the beasts of the nations ’ is no 
translation of it) ; then for ‘(their) voice* read probably (We.) 
D 12 , ‘the owl’ (Ps. 102 7), and for 3371 , ‘desolation,’ 3 }>’, ‘the 
raven ’ (0 Kw. We.: cp Is. 34 n) ; 33 11-^13 (‘leave,’ lit. cut off, 
hence rescue (?) ; or ‘gnaw the hones,’denom. from D^J) is very 
suspicious ; 37 read with 0 We., for ‘ so . . . concerning her,’ 

‘ and all that I have commanded her shall never be cut off from 
her eyes’ (only T-Tlu? for PjyiyC) ; 3 8 for "ly 1 ?, ‘to the prey* 
read prob., with 0 Pesh., Hitz., Bu., We., Xow., GASm., 
ly 1 ?, ‘for a witness’; 3 10 'SPf 712 'TTiy (‘my suppliants, the 
daughter of my dispersed ’?) is extremely suspicious ; 3 15 read, 
with 0 Pesh. and nearly all moderns, ■‘Xnn, ‘see,’for \XT7l, ‘fear’; 

3 17 Buhl (ZATW, 1885, P- 183) for proposes plausibly 

C""TP, ‘ will renew (Ew. § 2S2 if) his love ’; 3 i 3 a ‘ for ’ (RV) is 
less probable than * away from ’; 3 18 b is suspicious, though the 
clause might be rendered (better than in RY), ‘upon whom 
[referring to ‘ thee ’] reproach is a burden ’; 3 20 ‘ and at that 
time I will gather thee ’ yields an excellent sense, but it cannot 
be extracted from the existing text. 

As has been remarked already (§§ 3-5}, Zephaniah, in 
his prophetic ideals, follows largely in the steps of 

„ .. . Isaiah. With Zephaniah as with Isaiah, 

8. religious the central idea is thal of a j udgmcnt% 

eac mg. tQ j. )e execu t ec j by Yahwe upon Judah, 
which will sweep away from it the proud, the religiously 
indifferent, the scoffers, the men who abuse their 
privileges and their position (33 f), and the impeni¬ 
tent, who will not listen to ‘correction’ (327), but 
which will leave behind a meek and pious ‘remnant,’ 
who trust simply in their God (23 3 12 f\ cp Is. 14 32, and 
contrast Is. 2 11 12 17 : Zephaniah, it is to be noted, 
emphasises more strongly than Isaiah does the particular 
virtues of * meekness’ and ‘humility’). With Zephaniah, 
however, the judgment, more distinctly than in Isaiah 
(3x3), is a ww 7 </-judgment : it embraces all nations 
2/. 38 ), not only Israel (14^). The figure of 
Yahw6’s ‘ Day ’ is doubtless suggested by Is. 2 12 ff . ; 
but the imagery of war and invasion, under which its 
approach is pictured (114-18), is Zephaniah’s own, though 


found in Isaiah in other connections ( e.g. 026-30). The 
great and abiding religious value of the book consists in 
the profoundly earnest moral tone which pervades it, 
and in the prophet’s deep sense of the sin of his people, 
and of the stern need which impels Yahwe, who would 
only too gladly rejoice over his people, if it would 
permit him to do so (3x7), to visit it with a discipline 
such as will purge away its unworthy members. 
Zephaniah’s gospel has been described as * simple and 
austere.’ It is true, he goes back to and insists with 
pathetic eloquence on the most primary and rudi¬ 
mentary of religious duties, earnestness and sincerity of 
life, justice and integrity, humility and a simple trust in 
God. 1 A thorough purgation, the removal of the 
wicked, the sparing of the honest and the meek ; in¬ 
sistence only upon the rudiments of morality and 
religion ; faith in its simplest form of trust in a 
righteous God, and character in its basal elements 
of meekness and truth—these alone survive the judg¬ 
ment ’ (GASm., 71). He does not, as other prophets 
commonly do, call the wicked to repent, or dwell upon 
the divine grace which is ever ready to forgive the 
penitent : it may be that the doom seemed to him to be 
too imminent ; the time for pleading was past; there 
remained only the separation of the evil from the good. 
But he recognises and teaches clearly the moral qualities 
which have a value in Yahwe’s eyes, and will not be 
swept away when the judgment comes (cp Is. 33 14-16). 
Another point which is worthy of notice is Zephaniah’s 
comprehensive view of history. Yahwe s hand guides 
the movement of the nations ; and by them he accom¬ 
plishes his purposes of discipline, purgation, and salva¬ 
tion (cp Is. \h5ff.). His ultimate purpose is that 
not only Israel (311-13), but also the nations ( 2 nb 3 g/., 
—whether these verses be Zephaniah’s or not), shall 
become the loyal and faithful servants of God. 

Ewald, Prof bets, 3 14^ ; the Commentaries on the Minor 
Prophets in general (Hitz., Keil, Pusey, Wellh., Nowack, 
GASm.); A. B. Davidson in the Camb. Bible 

9. Literature. (1896); Duhm, Theol der Profit. (1875), 
pp. 222-5; Kirkpatrick, Doctr. of the 
Profhets , 253 /^ ; J. A. Selbie’s art. in Hastings’ DB; and the 
discussions of Kuenen, Schwally, etc., which have been already 
mentioned. An apocryphal prophecy ascribed to Zephaniah 
(‘And the spirit took me, and carried me up into the fifth 
heaven, and I saw angels called lords,’ etc.) is quoted by Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 5 11, § 77 ; some other fragments, preserved in a 
Coptic version, have also been discovered and published lately : 
see Apocrypha, § 21, Schiircr, TLZ , 1899, col. 8 (who agrees 
that SteindorfFs ‘unknown’ Apoc. is probably that of Zeph.), 
Gjrfi) 3271 f. [See also Prophetic Literature, § 40, and 
Scythians, § 6, on Zephaniah and Jeremiah, with reference to 
the prophecies on ‘ the Scythians.’] 

\v. k. s., §§ 1-5, 9 (partly) ; 
s. R. D., § 5 ? 6-8, 9 (partly). 

2. A Kohathite (1 Ch. 621 [36], aa<f>aota [BLJ, -tow [A]). 

3. b. Maaseiah (1), a priest temp. Zedekiah ; Jer. 21 1 29 25 
29 37 3 52 24 (BRA om.) 2 K. 25 18 (<ra<fioviav [L]). 

4. Father of Josiah (2) ; Zech. C1014. 

[All these ‘ Zephaniahs ’ have directly or indirectly a historical 
interest, and even if it be contended that the prophet Zephaniah 
must have given his name a religious interpretation (cp the 
statement in Is. 8 18), and have considered himself a guardian of 
the truth (cp 23, though to be sure Schwally and Wellhausen 
question Zephaniah’s authorship of this passage) that the faithful 
will be protected in the day of Yahwe’s anger, yet it is at any 
rate conceivable, and, if we consider the mass of evidence 
arising from parallel names, even probable, that the ‘ Zephaniahs’ 
in general belonged to families of near or remote Jerahmeelite— 
t.e., X. Arabian—affinities , 1 and the view is capable of being 
defended that all the names with w hich ‘ Zephaniah is combined 
in the OT (passing over Zeph. 1 1, in spite of the suggestion 
‘ Cushi ’) are most easily and naturally explained as names of the 
Xegeb. From this point of view, ‘Zephaniah’ (cp Elizaphan 
and Shaphan ; also Crit. Bib. on Jer. 20 1) is an expansion of 
Saphan or Saphon, the name of a N. Arabian district—cp 
Zaphon ; and a parallel to the confusion which may seem to 
have arisen can be found in the name Eliahba If this 


1 It is w'orth noticing that there is a well-known Israelite gem 
(Brit. Mus., Xo. 1032), w'ith this legend, vrjBX J3 imn:rS. where, 
even if imnc’ be rendered ‘ blackish * or * brownish ’ (so Clermont- 
Ganneau, PKFQ , 1902, p. 267), we must at any rate suppose 
that it is a fantastic variation of > *ifity = mne , N> s° that both 
father and son have names w hich originally belonged to districts 
of X. Arabia. 
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is really a modification of ^NCnhl’, as maintained in Cn't. Bib. 
on 2 S. 13 32. This has a distinct bearing on the history of 
Israelite religion. The third Zephaniah held a high office in the 
temple. In Jer. 2926 he appears as the successor of ‘ the priest 
Jehoiada,’ and as having the right of granting or refusing access 
to the temple. It was held to be his duty to expel prophetic 
enthusiasts ; nevertheless he abstained from hindering Jeremiah. 
In 2 K. 25 18 (and Jer. 52 24 ?) he is represented as second priest 
(see Priest, § 5, end). The fourth Zephaniah was father of a 
certain Josiah, into whose house the bearers of rich offerings 
from entered (temp. Zerubbabel). See Zeruuhauel,, and 
cpllEX. t. K. C.j 

ZEPHATH (nsy ; § 20; cecj^eK 1 [EL], cecj)ep 
[A]), a Canaanite city taken by the men of Simeon 
(§ 4) anc l Judah (Judg. 1 17). Probably a corruption of 
Zakepiiath (q.v. ) [Che.]. For a northern Zephath 
see Palestine, § 15, col. 3546, no. 116. 

ZEPHATHAH (iinpV, Jos. Ant. viii. 12 i, caBaGa). 
a valley 'by Marksman ’ (q.v.), where Asa defeated 
Zerah the Cushite, 2 Ch. 14 10. If the Mareshah referred 
to is the Mcras S. of Bet-jibrin, it is simplest to read 
nates. Saphonah, with Hitzig, Griitz, Kohler, Buhl, 
Benzinger, following 0 BAL , Kara fioppav (Pesh. omits). 

It is possible, however, that there was a Mareshah in the 
Negeb, near Zephath or Zarephath, and that Asa’s fight with 
Zerah was to defend Judahite possessions in the Niegeb. The 
mention of Gerar (?>. 14) somewhat favours this view (see 
Gerar). This affects the question as to the birthplace of 
Micah, and the geography of Mic. 1 lojf' T. K. C. 

ZEPHO (iSV ; c<jO(j>Ap [ADEL]), b. Eliphaz, an 
Edomite chieftain or rather, reading ^Ss 4 , clan (Gen. 36 ir 15). 
In 1 Ch. 1 36 his name appears as Zephi (’ES, <roj<f>ap [BA], 
acTT(f)ovr) [ I.], a secondary form from (recoup]). After 0 (except 
L in 1 Ch.) we may read “121S. See Zophar. 

ZEPHON (p3V), b. Gad, whence the family of the 
Zeimiomtes ("jiDVil) : Nu. 2615 (©, v. 24, ca 4 >gon 
[EL], om. A; CAcJ)60N[e]l [BAL]). In Gen. 4 fii 6 
the name appears as Zii’Hiox (jP^V- oaepuv [AI)L]|. 

Cp Zai’Hon, which may with much plausibility be 
taken as the name of a district in X. Arabia (see 07 /. 
Bib. on Is. 14 13 Jer. 1 13 ff. fix Ezek. 3230 386 etc.). 

The Gadite clans had Jerahmeelite names (e.g., Shuni, Areli), 
perhaps recording a sojourn in the Negeb. But cp Gad, § 11. 

ZER (1i ; TypOC [BAL]) an unknown ‘fenced city* 
of Naphtali mentioned between ZmuiM and Hammatii (losh. 
1^35)- It is probable that the text has become confused and 
amplified through the recurrence of and (cOia, and that 

”li* should be omitted. 

ZERAH (rnt, if primarily a personal name [cp § 11] 
may be equivalent to PITiN [§ 50], or to the Sab. 
n. pr. rm iflTl ‘magnificent’; cp Zekahiah, also 
Jacob, col. 2311 ; zApA [BADEFL]). 

1. Twin-brother of Perez (Gen. 3830 [J], 4612 [P] 
AV in both Zarah, Nu. 2 fi 2 o [P], Mt. 1 3 * AV Zara) ; 
see Judah, §2 f, Perez. In the only other passage 
prior to P, he appears as the ancestor of Achan (Josh. 
7 i 3 24 [J E], cp 7 i 22 20 [P]). According to 1 Ch. 26 
his sons were Zimri, Ethan, Heman, Calcol, and Lara 
(see Ethan). The B neZerah were a family 2 living in 
Jerusalem in post-exilic times (1 Ch. 96 fypa L]l, a 
member of which was the royal commissary for Jewish 
affairs, Pethahiah (Nell. 11 24 ; om. BN*A, fape [X°- a ]). 

The patronymic, Zarhite, RV Zerahlte (Nu. 26 20 Tntn ; 
6 <Japa[e]i [BAFL]) is used of Achan (Josh. 7 17 [6] ^apafeh 
[BAFLJ), Sibbecai (1 Ch. 27 n TU £apia (I»l, tio <Ja pairy [I.j, 
om. A), and of Maharai (//>. i>. 13 tu £apet [ 13 ], r<*> -pat, [Al.]); 
and occurs also in EV under the form Izrahite (rrrn, rather 
’‘ 77 -' 7 ) applied to Shamhuth, x Ch. 278 . Here Marquart, Fund. 
19, would read ’(HI (7 unnb C’, see Shammah, § 5. 

2. A Gershonite Levite (1 Ch. 621 [ 6 ] 41 [ 26 ], taapa , £aapat 
[B|, a^apiov [A in v. 41]), whose son is named Ethni (v. 41) — a 
combination which resembles Ethan b. Zerah ( v. sup.) ; see 
Ethan, 3. 


1 For the final k , cp cra^ex, 1 S. 3029 (B); crapaSax Nu. 34 8. 
In each case x (of xa 1) follows. 

2 See Bertheau’s commentary, but note the (less probable) 

alternative view offered in Ryle, Ezra-Xeh. 283. 
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3. b. Reuel [from Jerahmeel ?], an Edomite clan (pointing 

for EV’s ‘duke’), Gen .36 13 17 [P], G«p« [ADEL], £epe 
[1 > v. 17]), 1 Ch. 1 37 Gape? [B], £ap< [B»-b AL]), represented as 
the father of Johab [^.r-.] (Gen. 8633 [om. K] 1 Ch. 1 44). 

4. b. Simeon (§ 9 ), Nu. 26 13 [P]; 1 Ch. 4 24 G«pe? [B], 
4 «pae [A]), also called ZoHAK (in* ; <raap ; Gen. *16 10 [<raaA I)], 

Ex. O15). From him is derived the patronymic Zakhite, RV 
Zerahite ; cp 1 supra. 

5. Zerah the Cushite, ('chsn; {ape 6 MOio\p ; Jos. Ant. 
812 i fapcuos), defeated by Asa, king of Judah (2 Ch. 
14 9-15 [8-14]). The overwhelming defeat which Asa is 
said to have inflicted upon Zerah, in spite of his relatively 
small force, is a detail peculiar to the Chronicler. To take 
the story as it stands is impossible (see Ciiromci.es, 
§ 8 / ). What Asa’s power really amounted to we 
know from 1 K. I "116-22 ; of Zerah the Ctishile nothing 
is reported elsewhere. It is true, many OT critics (incl. 
Ewald and Graf) have adopted (Tiampollion’s view that 
Osorkon I. (22nd dyn.) is intended ; others (incl. Savce, 
Cnt. Mon. 363^) have preferred Osorkon II. But 
why either king should be called a Cushite has not been 
explained 1 (see the suggestions described in Kohler, 
Bibl. Gesch. 3321 ft.), and without this it is useless 
to show that Osorkon II. made a campaign against 
Syria and Palestine (Naville, Bubastis [FEE], 1891, 
p. 51). Other scholars (inch Kuenen, Stade, Wellh.) 
have therefore rejected the narrative altogether. 
Winckler, however, has pointed out that, as probably 
in the case of the captivity of Manasskii [//.?».], there 
may be a historical element in the statements of the 
Chronicler, and suggested that ^2 should perhaps be 
Kassite (= Chalda;an), and that the invasion came 
from Babylonia (A T Uuters. 160^). More satisfactory 
is his later view (A 'A T ,3 > 144) that Zerah was a ‘Cushite/ 
in the sense that he was a ruler of S. Arabia (Main). 
Hommel, on the other hand, points out that several of 
the oldest princes of Saba bore the title mi ( =mi ; see 
ad in it. ), and thinks that a Sabman invasion is in¬ 
tended. 2 The evidence of the Hebrew texts, how¬ 
ever, points rather to X. than to S. Arabia as indicated 
by Cush, and in the Ass. texts ‘ Kusi and Meluhha’ is 
the ordinary designation of X. Arabia. 

That Zerah is a ‘Jerahmeelite’ name is beyond question, and 
‘Cushite’ and ‘ Misrite'are so nearly equivalent that ‘Zerah 
the Cushite’ may have meant much the same as Zerah die 
Misrite. Cp ‘ Cushi, king of Misrim,’ if we may so read in 2 Ch. 
12 2. 3 This view seems to he confirmed by the description of 
Asa’s success in 2 Ch. 14 13-15. The ‘cities about Gerar ’ are 
surely the cities of the Cushites. Now the ‘Gerar’ referred to 
is not Umm el-Jerar, 5 in. S. of Gaza, but in the Wady Jerur, 
S\V of‘Ain Gadis (see Gerar). In r. 15 moreover, under¬ 
lying the present corrupt text, is the statement that Asa and 
liis men smote and carried captive the Jerahmeelites. 4 Clearly 
‘ Jerahmeelites’ and ‘ Cushites ’ are synonymous terms. Add to 
this that in 16 8 the allies of the Cushites are called the I.uhim. 

‘ Eubirn ’ is miswritten for ‘ I.udimnot the Lydian 
mercenaries of Egypt, but ‘ the Gil’adinithe men of the 
southern Gilead (in the Negeb), the same people who are 
mentioned in 2 Ch. 12 3 as the allies of ‘ Cushi, king of Misrim.’ 

It may be objected (cp GASm. Twelve Prophets , 2153, n. 6) 
that the mention of Mareshah (2 Ch. 14 pf.) favours the theory 
| of an Egyptian invasion, and at any rate is adverse to the view 
that the southern Gerar is referred to. But the mention of 
the valley of Zephathah (v. 10) suggests that a Mareshah in the 
Negeb is intended, and this suggestion accords with the other 
phenomena pointing to a Cushite— i.e., N. Arabian, invader. See 
Zephathah. It is probable that the feud between the Israel¬ 
ites and the Jerahmeelites, Cushites, and Misrites was long 
anterior to the fall of the kingdom of Judah. t. k. c. 


1 Sayce, 364, frankly calls it a mistake of the Chronicler. In 
fact, the kings of the twenty-second dynasty bear for the most 
part Eihyan names (see Egypt, § 64). 

2 Exp.T 8 378, cp 431 f. ; AUT 315, note 1. 

3 We assume that pr'w is miswritten for 'c'ls* See Shishak, 

j , • , 

4 Read crSxcrrn *rn C'SxEnv u:\ 

Hommel, it is true, emends differently ( Exp.T , as above). 0 
has crxrjpa? /crijcrtcup [xrijptap], rov? a/aa£o(cp 22 1 aA[e]t/aa- 
£oi’et? [BA], a/ua^opiei/a [L], where MT has H 3 ~^V) efex otbav; 
Pesh. ‘ tents of the Arabs.’ But 'SrtN and njps are both corrupt 
fragments of SxErH’- 
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ZERAHIAH (fTITIJ ' Yahwi has dawned,' § 35, cp 
Izrahiah, unless both these names are modifications of ethnics, 
see Zerah, and note that the whole body of names in the 
genealogical scheme connecting Eleazar b. Aaron with Ezra, 
etc., and the names of Izrahiah s five sons in i Ch. 7 3, and that 
of Zerahiah’s son in Ezra 8 4, admit of being regarded as modified 
ethnics [so Che.]; £apata [HAL]). 

1. b. Uzzi, father of Meraioth (1 Ch. 66 [532] [cjapaid, £apia? 
A] 51 [36], Ezra 7 4 = 4 Esd. 1 2 Arna). In 1 Esd. 8 2 he is 
called Zaraias (£apa lov [AL], om. B). 

2. Father of Eliehoenai ( = Ishmael?), of the b'ne Pahath- 
moab— i.e.y (most probably) Nephtoah-missur— a district in the 
Negeb, EzraS4 (gapeia. [B]) = x Esd. 831 Zaraias (£apaiov 
[BAL]). See Crit. Bib. 

ZERED, THE VALLEY OF, or BROOK OF (bno 
Tit; ^ u - zapet [b], zaps [A], zApe 0 

[L]; Dt. 4 ). ZAP6T [BAL, but zApe A a * once], zApe 0 
[F] ; torrentem Zared), named in E’s itinerary in Nu. 
21 12, also in Dt. 213,/. t The prevailing tendency is 
to identify it with the Wady Kerak (Dillmann, Driver, 
Steuernagel, A. T. Chapman), a deep and narrow gorge 
running past Kerak in a X\V. direction to the Dead 
Sea. In the upper part of its course it is called the 
Wady *Ain el-I'ranji. 

There is, however, reason to think that the document in 
Nu. 21 has come down to us, especially so far as relates to 
geography, in a very distorted form. See Nahaliel, Wars 
of the Lord, Book of. Upon this theory, which demands 
close examination, ‘ Zered ’ should be some place-name in the E. 
of the Negeb, and the name 1 Zered ’ is most easily accounted for 
as a corruption of Jizreel (Jezreel, 2). t. K. C. 

ZEREDA, RV Zeredah (HTTf), 1 Ki. 11 26 and 
Zeredathah (iUYTiy) AV, 2 Ch. 417. See Zare- 

TII AN. 

ZERERATH, RV Zererah (.Tny ; (“apafaGa [B], 
Kal [97^] crvvrjy/ aIvt) [AL]), a place towards which 
the Midianites fled, in the story of Gideon (Judg. 722). 
See Gideon, Zarethan. 

ZERESH (Knj ; zoocapa [BN Lap], c . [A]), wife of 
Hainan the Agagite, Esth. 51014 6i3.f 

The importance attached by Hainan to her counsel favours the 
view that she was originally a representative of some place or 
clan. Comparing Zethar (q.7>.\ and assuming that the scene 
of the story of Esther was originally laid in the Negeb, we may 
perhaps see in Zeresh (Zereth ?)a mutilated form of Zarephath. 
Earlier critics explained it as ‘golden' (Pers. ser, ‘gold'). For 
another view see Jensen, IVZKM , 1892, p. 64. Cp also Purim, 
§ 7, Esther, § 3. T . k. C. 

ZERETH (rny). b. Helah, a Judahite name, 
1 Ch. 47 (ap€0 [B], crape 0 [A], <rapr }0 [L]). Perhaps a corrupt 
form of nS")£ (Che.). 

ZERETH - SHAHAR, or (AV), Zareth - shahar 
(TnCi’nTViy; cgpaAa kai c[6]kj0n gn too opei 
eNAB [B], CAp 0 KAI Cioop 6 . 7 . 0 . 6NAK [A], CAp 0 
6. T. O. 6MAK [L]), a Reubenite city of doubtful name 
(see below), situated ‘on a mountain of the valley' 
(Josh. 1319)— i.e ., on one of the mountains E. of the 
Jordan valley (cp v. 27), and not impossibly on that 
described at length in Jos. Z?/vii. 6 1-3 (see Macha:rus). 
To the NW. of this mountain is the Wady es-Sara , 
with a hot spring called 'Ain es-Sara (ZDPV 2221 244 ; 
cp Tristram, Land of Moab, 257 ff. ), in which name 
Buhl (Pal. 268) finds an echo of rns. Sereth. 

The name Zereth-hassahar, however, seems to become clearer 
from the point of view adopted in the article Sihon. mm 
should represent TintTN ‘ Ashhur ’ (cp 1 Ch. 4 5), and ms should 
come from ‘Zarephath.' Josh. 13 16-20, as it now stands, 

may not correctly represent the original document. 

T. K. C. 

ZERI (ny), I Ch. 25 3. In 1 Ch. 25 n Izri. 

ZEROR ("flTy ; <\peA [BA], capa [L]), a Benjamite, 

ancestor of Kish (1 S. 9 it); in 1 Ch. 830 Zur. Marquart 
{ Fund . 15) prefers ms- “USD might be possible (cp Zedad). 

ZERUAH ( nr-ny ; CAPOYA [A], on BL see col. 2404, 
n. 2), mother of Jeroboam I. (r K. 11 26). The name is prob¬ 
ably a corruption of fTHsp, ‘a Misrite (N. Arabian) woman.' 
See Jeroboam, i, and cp Zeruiah. t. K. C. 

ZERUBBABEL (^ 22 T» zopoBABeA. commonly ex- 


ZERUBBABEL 

plained as = /22 1 HT [cp Kon. 2481, /. 2], ‘begotten 

1 Data * n Bab y lon *’ The name may plausibly be 
brought into connection with a name found 
on two Babylonian contract tablets (marked V. A. Th. 
81 and V. A. Th. 143 respectively, in Reiser’s Bab. 
Vertrdge [1890]), Zer-tin-tir-ki, which is usually read 
Zer- or Zir-Babili, though as a matter of fact the phonetic 
reading Z&rubabil is found. The meaning of this name, 
in its full form, according to C. H. W. Johns, is 
probably 4 Marduk preserves the rightful seed [heir] to 
Babylon. ’ This assumes that the name is a contraction 
from Marduk-zaru-Babili-lisir ; see, however, below). 

The facts of the history of Zerubbabel are much dis¬ 
puted, and the OT references still appear to await some 
fresh illumination. These references (excluding the 
manifest interpolations 1 in 1 Esd. 413 56 ) are: Hag. 
1 1 12 14 22 4 21 23 Zech. 46 1 Ch. 319 Ezra 22 32 62 Neh. 
7 7 1 Esd. 58 56 70 62 18 27 29f. Authorities agree in 
stating that he was son of Shealtiel (or, as thrice in 
Haggai, Shaltiel), except Zechariah, who is silent as to 
his parentage, and the Chronicler, who makes him 
the son of Redaiah, and the nephew of Shealtiel. The 
Chronicler represents him as a descendant of David. 
In the other passages this is not stated. Haggai 
four times appends to his name the title *fehah (see 
Governor, i) of Judah,' and Zechariah implies that 
he occupies the highest position among the Jews at 
home. In Ezra 22 = Neh. 77 he is represented as the 
leader of a band of captives who returned to Judah. 
Haggai, by the title ‘my (=Yahwes) servant' (Hag. 
223; cp Zech. 38 ), indicates that Zerubbabel has received 
a special mission from God, and both Haggai and 
Zechariah (cp also Ezra 5 if) represent Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua or Joshua, the high priest, as having been insti¬ 
gated by them to rebuild the temple. The most remark¬ 
able reference of all remains. It is in the same passage 
of Haggai which contains the address to Zerubbabel as 
‘my servant,’ and consists of an emphatic statement 
that when the great overthrow of the powers (or power?) 
hostile to Israel occurs, Zerubbabel will receive the 
highest proofs of the divine favour and protection. These 
are the few dry, bare facts which find expression in the 
AIT. The earlier tradition, however, was certainly not 
so meagre, and traces of the fuller record can, in all 
probability, yet be discerned. It is only because the 
points to be examined are so new that there is still con¬ 
siderable divergence of opinion. 

A provisional view, which probably contains some 
historical truth, is as follows. The family of David was 
2. Provisional not altogether ruined by the catastrophe 
view °* tbe exl e ‘ There is a tradition that 
even Jehoiachin benefited by a change 
of feeling towards him on the part of Nebuchadrezzar's 
son and successor, Evil-MERODACH (q.v.). It is also 
stated that Sheshbazzar (q.v.), the ‘prince' (n'jtj) or 
‘ governor' (nns), received the sacred vessels from Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar, and went with a royal commission to rebuild 
the temple, that he did actually lay the foundation-stone, 
but that the building was soon afterwards interrupted. 
This Sheshbazzar has been identified with the Shenazzar 
of 1 Ch. 3x8, who is represented as a son of Jeconiah. 
It is supposed that Zerubbabel had succeeded his uncle 
in the governorship by the year 520 B.C. , when Haggai 
and Zechariah stirred up the people to resume the 
building of the temple, and that the breaking out of 
revolts in different parts of the Persian empire may 
have stimulated hopes of the revival of an independent 

1 On ihese see Ezra (the Greek), § 6 , and cp Gulhe's notes 
in_ Kau. Apokr. (1898). That ihe i/eaFiovcos of x Esd. 458 was 
originally Zerubbabel (cp Jos. Ant. xi. 3 1) is plainly impossible, 
even if Zerubbabel was not the same person as Sheshbazzar or 
Sanabassar, and was not the leader of the first migration of the 
Jews to Palestine. According to Hovvoith, however, the theory 
respecting Zerubbabel here referred to was ‘a sufficient reason, 
and the only one, for the eiasion of this particularly edifying 
passage from the canonical Ezra, and in consequence its exclusion 
from the canon ’ (‘Some Unconventional Views on the Text of 
the Bible,' PSBA 23316). 
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kingdom under the Davidic prince Zerubbabel. It is 
also held by some that there is evidence of this in the 
OT itself. Zechariah (610) mentions the arrival at 
Jerusalem of four Jews from Babylon, who brought gifts 
of silver and gold. Wellhausen thinks that in Zech. 
On the text has been deliberately tampered with. The 
crown referred to must surely have been for Zerubbabel. 
This must either have been expressly stated or implied. 
Wellhausen himself is content with omitting the words 
relative to the high priest, Joshua, as inserted at a time 
when the high priest was virtually a crowned king ; but 
it may also be held that the name Joshua has displaced 
the name Zerubbabel. 1 However this may be, the 
sudden disappearance of Zerubbabel from the theatre of 
political history is remarkable. 2 It has been suggested 
that he may have been recalled or even put to death by 
the Persians, and that the attempt of Tattenai (see 
TATNAt) the satrap of Syria to stop the building of the 
temple may have some connection with this, or may at 
any rate imply a suspicion of the disloyalty of the Jews. 
Later, we find Sanballat professing that there is a report 
th;U Xehemiah aims at the crown (Xeh. 67). This 
report was doubtless erroneous ; but it may plausibly be 
supposed to be based on the fact that a Jewish pretender 
had really come forward in the past. 3 

For the further development of similar ideas see Sellin, 
Serubbabel (1898), where it is supposed that Zerubbabel 
is the martyr referred to (many think) in Is. 53 , and the 
same writer’s Studien zur Entslehungsgesch. der jtid. 
Gemeinde nach dem bab. Exit, 2 (1901), where some 
retractations are made, and the theory is placed on what 
appears to the writer a more secure basis. Sellin still 
holds that Zerubbabel came to a violent end, but no 
longer rests this on Is. 53 or on any other passage of 
the OT. Winekler, however, is bolder. He thinks 
that both Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel were set aside 
by acts of the Persian authorities, and that, whilst Shesh¬ 
bazzar was treated gently, Zerubbabel suffered the 
punishment of impalement; the eulogium of Zerubbabel 
is to be found in Is. 53 . 4 

Stade(< 7 / V 2 127 [ 1 838 J) speaks more vaguely. ‘ Ifthesupreme 
Persian power heard of the hopes attaching to the Persian 
governor Zerubbabel, we cannot wonder that it did not accommo¬ 
date itself to the role of a tree undergoing the embrace of ivy.' 

It is possible, however, that these theories need to 
be revised in the light of a more thorough criticism 
of the text of the OT narratives. The story 


underlying Ezra, Xehemiah, and the early 
part of Daniel refers, it may be held, to a 


3. A new 
suggested 

theory. \r ^ ra bj an captivity of the Jews and to a 
subsequent change in their relations to their captors. 
It is unsafe to place any reliance on the proper names 
in their present form. Vzmi (for the common explana¬ 
tions of which little can be said 5 ) may, like and 

V13T, be a corruption (manipulated by the redactor) of 
VxyDK” (lshrnael). This has the advantage of accord¬ 
ing with the theory, which appears to be well supported, 
that the names given in 1 Ch. 3 19 to the sons of ' Zerub¬ 
babel,’ beginning with Meshullam ( = Ishmael), are all 


1 So Jew . ReL Life , 15, n. Hitzig supposes a mere ordinary 
accident. He would insert the words ‘ of Zerubbabel and of,’ 
thus accounting for the plural ‘ crowns.' So also Marti (in Kau. 
//S). 

2 For another view see Guthe, GVI 248 (Darius’s division of 
the empire into twenty satrapies, making the post at Jerusalem 
superfluous). 

3 So Jew. ReL Life , 13-16, which was written independently 
of Sellin’s Serubbabel (published in the same year 1898). 

4 See Servant of the Lord. Winckler’s theories, as given 
in A OF and A 'A Ft 3 ), have passed through several phases. There 
is a convenient summary of his present conclusions in the latter 
work, pp. 291 Jf. 

5 ‘ Sown in Babylon ’surely cannot mean ‘begotten in Babylon.’ 
Rothstein ( 'Genealogie , 65) thinks that the name was given to his 
son by Pedaiah ( = Sheshbazzar) to commemorate the happy turn 
in the fortunes of Israel, and that the return of Jewish exiles was 
already as good as certain when the child called Zerubbabel was 
born. Marquart {Fund. 55), however, supports the view that 
Zerubbabel (Zarubabili?) is a Babylonian name. But the name, 
as explained above by Johns, does not seem at all a likely one 
to have been selected for a Jewish governor. 


corruptions of gentilics or ethnics belonging to the 
Negeb. That 1 Zerubbabel ’ was really a descendant of 
David is possible, but by no means certain, 1 and the 
same may of course be said of Sheshbazzar. 2 Even that 
they were returned exiles is doubtful. 3 This is not the 
place to rewrite the history of this period—or rather to 
collect the fragments of its history—from the new point 
of view. But we may at any rate suggest that critics of 
Zechariah may have erred in supposing that the donors 
of the silver and gold mentioned in Zech. dgjj. were 
‘Babylonian Jews.’ These persons appear rather to 
have been foreigners such as are referred to in Is. GO 13, 
and their gifts are such mn:D (‘ offerings ’) as Haggai 
most probably refers to in the famous prophecy in Hag. 
27. It may still, however, be held that the name of 
‘ Joshua ben Jehozadak ’ has been substituted for that 
of ‘Zerubbabel’ (lshrnael?), and the view that a move¬ 
ment arose among the Jews in favour of 1 Zerubbabel' 
as Messianic king still appears to have a considerable 
degree of probability. 

Rothstein ( Die Genealogie des A'o nigs Jojachin u. seiner 
nachkommen in geschichtl. Beleuchtung, 1902) assumes the 
present form of the names in 1 Ch. 317-24 to he fairly correct. 
Such an emendation as that of ‘ Ohel' into 4 Jehaiel ’(85) is at any 
rate exceptional, and even here the author assumes a view of the 
formation of the name ‘Jehaiel* such as the latest editor of 
Chronicles might not have disowned. The theory that ‘ Zerub¬ 
babel ’ was the son of Pedaiah is supported by some new 
historical hypotheses, the basis of which, however, needs careful 
testing. T. K. C. 

ZERUIAH (rr-m ; iTlV, 'one who is perfumed 
with storax’?§ 71 ; CApoyiA [BAL]), sister of David 
(r Ch. 2 i 6 ), and mother of Joab, AntstiAt, and 

Asahel. 

So at least the Chronicler represents; 2 S. 17 25 will be con¬ 
sidered presently. It would be strange, however, that in the 
list of David’s high officers in 2 S. S 16-18 Joab should be the 
only one whose mother’s name was substituted for his father’s. 
We have met with many cases in which the ethnic origin of a 
name has been disguised by the addition of n to the gentilic 
ending \ It is therefore not improbable that Zeruiah is an 
expansion of an ethnic name, and if so we cannot for a moment 
doubt what that name is—it is ’ISC. "Ha and IS are several 
times given by an error for HMD— i.e., Musri in X. Arabia (see 
Mizraim, § 2 b), and Jeroboam’s mother is, by a similar error, 
called Zeruah ((/.?>.), instead of Misriyah. In 2 S. 3 32 the 
sepulchre of Asahel’s father is said to have been in Bethlehem. 
Bethlehem probably comes from Beth-jerahmeel, and there was 
douhtless a Beth-jerahmeel in the Jerahmeelite Negeb; cp 
Micah, i. It was from this Beth-jerahmeel that Joab prob¬ 
ably came, and if so we can easily believe that bis father might 
be called (especially by those who dwelt outside the Negeb) 
Misri, or ‘Misrite,’ ‘Jerahmeelite’ and ‘Misrite’ being almost, 
though not quite, synonymous. In 1 Ch. 254 (RV) we meet 
with a place Atroth(ephrath)-beth-joab, whose people were ‘sons 
of Salma' (i.e., connected with the Salm.eans- see Salmah). 
This indirectly confirms the view here taken. It would be a 
serious objection to this if the text of 2 S. 17 25 were correct. 
The obscurity of the passage, however (see Nahash), suggests 
a doubt. Elsewhere (see Crit. Bib.) it is proposed to read, 

‘ Now Amasa was the son of Ithra an Islimaelite, who went in 
unto Abigail, the daughter of Achi.sli, a Misrite.’ 

We can now understand better the exclamation ascribed to 
David in 2 S. 3 30, ‘these men the sons of Misri— i.e.. fierce 
Misrites by extraction (MT Zeruiah)—are harsher than 1 .’ 
The alternative is to connect ms with Mastic (</. 7 >.). com¬ 
paring HS^T, Zilpah, ‘dropping’; see Names, § 71. It is true, 
Zilpah too admits of another explanation (cp ZiLTAit). What 
can have led Josephus to say (Ant. vii. 1 3) that Joab’s father 
was named crovpi, Suri, it is difficult to say, unless it be that in 
1 Ch. 4 14 Joab, ‘the father of Geharashim ’ (a corruption of 
Geshurim), is called Seraiah (see Seraiah, beg.). T. K. C. 

ZETHAM (Dnr, explain as Zethan, ze 0 OA\ [B], 
ZAI0.. zo0. [A]T ZH 0 AN [L]), a Gershonite Levite ; 
1 Ch. 238 2622. 

1 Cp Rosters, Herstel, 47/. 

2 According to the theory here advocated, ‘ Sheshbazzar ’ is 
an alteration of a name with N. Arabian affinities. The first 
part may, in accordance with sound method, be identified with 

Again and again in the MT we find and DID written 
in error for 5^3. The second part may perhaps be a corruption 
of HMD. 

3 Cp Ezra-Nehemiah, § 8 ; Israel, § 51J and cp Intr. Ls. 
Prologue, p. xxxviii; Jew. ReL Life , 6; Kent, Iftsi. of the 
Jewish People (Babylonian Period, etc.), 132 f. 
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ZETHAN (jn-T, as if ‘olive' [§ 69], but the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bilhan [if it be ultimately from ‘ Jerahmeel'], 
and of Tarshish and Ahishahar, both probably from 
Ashhur, suggests as the original of [jlITT or 

Zethan, z<M 0 AN [B], H 0 AN [A], zh 0 a[L]). b. Bll.llAN 
in a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v., §§ 3, 9 ii. a), 1 Ch. 
7 xof. 

How deceptive apparent tree-names may be, appears from 
Birzaith (n*I"Q» Ges. * well of an olive ’), the name of a son of 
Malchiel (from ‘Jerahmeel’). Malchiel’s brother is. Heber (cp 
Judg. 4 ii), among whose sons (all probably hearing Negeb 
names) is Japhlet (cp Pelelh, b. Jerahmeel, 1 Ch. 2 33), which 
may ultimately come from Zarephatii (q.v.). T. K. C. 

ZETHAR (nnt, aBataza [BNAL b ]), a chamberlain 
of Ahasuerus, Esth. 1 iof. 

Gesenius, ‘perhaps “ star ” Pers. sitcir.' But if Mehuman = 
Hemaii, 11 arbona —Hebron (Rehoboth), and Carcar = Jerahmeel, 
Zethar as probably = Zarephalh. Cp Vashti, Zeresh, and see 
otherwise Marq. Fund. 71. T. K. C. 

ZIA (vn ; zove [BA], Z6A [L]), I Ch. 5 13, a name 
in the genealogy of Gad (q.v., i., § 13) 

ZIBA (N 2 'b\ and N 3 V ; on origin, see below ; 2 S. 
I64. cUIiBa [BAL], ciBBa [A sometimes], ciBac 
[Josh. Ant. vii. 5 s]). 'Servant of the house of Saul,' 
and, after Saul’s death, of Mephibosheth or Meribaal. 
On the obscure story of his treatment of Saul’s son see 
Meimiibosiietii, § 2 . Ziba seems to have founded 
an important family ; he had ‘ fifteen sons and twenty 
servants.’ He himself had no recorded father or tribe. 

Although other views have been suggested [cp Names, 
§§ 5r 68], we can hardly doubt that or X3S is a worn 

down form of (Sib'Gni) or "jyct? (Sim*om)= 

(lshme'eli). Ziba, like Doeg (see Saul, § 2 a), was apparently a 
N. Arabian (2 S. 9 2-12 16 1-4 19 17 29). T. K. C. 

ZIBEON (flinV, ‘ hymna ’ ? § 68; see below; 
CeBer^N 1 )’ a 1 1 i vite (v. 2) or rather (see v. 20) 
Horite, in the genealogy of the Esau-tribe (Gen. 362 20, 
cerercoN [IA], 2429; 1 Ch. 1 38, ceBeTooN [A], 40). 

In v. 29 he is a clan-chieftain (p.^r) or clan (p.Sx, see SS, 

J.t'. 

In v. 24, underneath the strange, Midrash-like text of the 
redactor, lie, apparently, the words, ‘ it is the Anah who went 
out from the Jerahmeelites in the desert ’; ‘as he fed the asses ' 
is woven out of a marginal gloss C'EUOn, which is one of the 
current distortions of (cp Shechem, 2). Another 

opular corruption of the same word is probably — in (Horite). 

n v. 20 Zibeon is reckoned among ihe sons of ‘ the Horite,’ and 
as a comment on 'nn (Horite), there still lies, under the super¬ 
fluous phrase piN*n ' 32 ’' (RV, ‘the inhabitants of the land ’), the 
gloss 2 *Sx>CU'' (Ishmaelite); (like *03*) being one of the 

corruptions of We are now prepared to consider the origin 

of the name Zibeon, which is scarcely = ‘hyaena,’ as WRS 
(/. Phil. 9 90), Gray (HPN 95), and other scholars have 
supposed, but is rather a corruption of pyctf (Sime’on), used as 
an equivalent of 'cjj** (Hmael), unless indeed it comes? directly 
from pycc*', a corruption of 'cjy', for which parallels can be 
adduced. Cp Ziba, Zin. T. K. C. 

ZIBIA (N* 2 V, ‘gazelle,’ cp taBi0A [Acts 936]; 
teBiA [B], ceB. [A], caB. [B]). in a genealogy of 
Benjamin ( q.v., § 9, ii. / 3 ), 1 Ch. 89. 

ZIBIAH (iTZlV, § 68) of Beer-sheba, the mother of 
King Joash (2 K. 12 1 2 Ch. 24 1 : aBia [L, in Ch. 
CABia]. [Pesh.], sebia [Vg]). 

The usual explanation ‘ gazelle ’ (cp rras) for Zibiah 
and Zibia is in itself plausible, in spite of the pointing. 
But though such an interpretation may possibly be 
ancient, the theory that early Hebrew personal names 
were derived from animals has become so questionable 
that we must look in each case for some other more 
probable explanation. 

1 The representation of y ( = Ar. £) by y is not uncommon; 
cp Wr. Cotn/>. Sent. Or. 42and see Beriah, n. 1. 

2 nn is probably a fragment of SnDHYj of which tribal name 

is used as a synonym. 
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Now Zibia (n'ZS) in 1 Ch.89 is grouped with Jobab, Mesha, 
and Malcain. Judging front numerous analogies it can hardly 
be doubted that of these three names ( a ) and (c) come from 
‘Jerahmeel’ and (b) from * lshmael,’ while the names of the 
father and mother (Shaharaim and Hodesh) are both distortions 
of‘Ashhur’(a synonym of Jerahmeel); naturally enough they 
dwell in the ‘field (highland) of Missur,’ 2N1C, as often, being 
altered from Missur (see Moab, §§ i, n. 1, 14>—/>., in the N. 
Arabian border-land. It now becomes probable that both ^*3^ 
and runs, together with (Ziba) and c'J/ 3 * (Zeboim), are 
popular corruptions of ^R^'cs?' (lshmael). t. K. C. 

ZICHRI ("HpT, see Names, §§ 32, 52, but cp 
Zaccur, where it is suggested that this must be a clan- 
name ; note the ethnic affinities of the related names ; 
ze X p[e]i [BKAFL]V 

1-3. in a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v. P 9 ii. / 3 ), 1 Ch. 8, 
where observe that Shimei, Shashak (probably), and Jeroham 
are ethnics. 

1. 1 ). Shimei (v. 19 : £a\pe 1 [B]). 

2. b. Shashak (v. 23 ; £o\pi [A]). 

3. b. Jeroham (v. 27 l ^a^pei [B]). 

4. ‘ Father ’ of Joel (one of the developments of ‘ Jerahmeel ’?), 
in list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii.*, § 5 [/>], 
§ 15 [ 1J rtr) : Neh. 11 9. 

5. Of Reuben (§ 13, end), 1 Ch. 27 16. The name stands close 
to the ‘ Jerahmeelite ’ names, Shephatiah, Maacah, Kemuel, 
Elihu, etc. 

6. A Judahite, father of Amasiah (2 Ch. 17 16: £<xpei [B], 
£axpi [A]). Amasiah, like Amasa and Amasai, comes ultimately 
from 'lshme'eli. 

7. An Ephraimite warrior(2 Ch. 2 Sy : e£exp[e]i [BA], (Ja^apia? 

8. Father of Elishaphat, 2 Ch. 23 i (fcxapta [B], -iov [A]). 
Elishaphat is a variant to Shephatiah (q.v.). 

c>. b. lzhar, a Kohathite Levite (Ex. 621 [P]). Izhar, 
evidently a clan-name, may come from Mizri (Misri). 

10. A Levite overseer, b. Eliezer, b. Mo 5 e— i.e., of N. Arabian 
origin (1 Ch. 26 25). 

11. An Asaphite Levite in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem 
(Ezra ii., § 5 [£], § 15 [i]rt), 1 Ch. 915, in || Neh. 11 17 called 
Zabdi ; see Zaccur (4). Brother of Micha (from Jerahmeel), 
and son of Asaph (perhaps from Sarephath). 

12. A priest of the course of Abijah, temp. Joiakim (Ezra 

Si., § 6 b, § 11) Neh. 12 i 7 BN*A, (om. £ax<*pias [L]). The 
predominant type of these priestly names is probably ethnic ; 
M eshullam (q.v.) precedes Zichri, Pii.tai (q.v.) follows. Zichri 
must surely be a clan-name from the Negeb. t. K. C. 

ZIDDIM (D'TVn as if ' the sides'), more correctly 
Hazziddim, a fortified city of Naphtali (Josh. 19 35 ; 
assedim [Vg,] ; &C€AeiM [Bus. OSM 224 95]). The 
Jer. Talm. (Meg. Ii) represents Hazziddim to be 
Kephar Hilja, which perhaps = Hattln, NW. of Tiberias 
(Xeub. GJogr. 207 ; Buhl, Pal. 219). Some MSS read 
cnxn (so (£> BAL rwv T vplwv). See Zer. 

[It is very possible that P’s work is based here upon a geo¬ 
graphical survey of the Negeb, which included the cities of the 
Naphtuhim (see Crit. Bib. on Gen. 10 13). Several of the names 
in zrv. 35-38 have the appearance of being names of the Negeb. 

might he explained in the same way as (see 

Siddim).—t. k. c.] 

ZIDKIJAH (rPjTJV), Neh. 10 1 AV, RV Zedekiah 
(q.v., 5). 

ZIDON (jn'V)» Gen. 10 15, etc. Zidonians 
(DTITV), Ezek. 3230. See Sidon, Phcenicia, §§4 [7], 
12, 21 f. 

ZIF, RV Ziv (IT), 1 K. 6137. See Month, § 2. 

ZIHA (NITA 4 . § 51). The family name of some 
post-exilic Nethinim; Ezra 2 43 (crovOia [B], <rovaa [A], <roi/S- 
Saet [L]) = Neh. 7 46 (trrja [BR], otaa [A v >d.] <rouAai [L] = i F^sd. 
529 (rjirau [BA], trovSaei [L], Esau [EV]); Neh. 11 21 (criaA. 
[Rc.amg. inf.] om. BR*"A, aiaav [L]). 

ZIIM (D'JV), Is. 1321, etc. AV m g*. See Cat. 

ZIKLAG in pause and in 2 S. 1 ; in 

1 Ch. 12 i 20 [21 Ba., Ginsb.] Jip'V i usually o-exeAa/t [B], o-txeAay 
[A], crex. [L]; but with the following variants <rixMax [B], 
trace Aey, <rcxeAa[xai], craceXa [A], trixeAer’ [Rc.a mg. inf.], traceXeQ 
[L] ; while in Ch. B has coxAa, trwxAa, crwyAap. : and n crcuxAa, 
cruitcay ; and in 1 S. 30 1 [first time] B and L read xeeiAa; Jos. 
Ant. vi. 13 10 (rtxeAAa ; Sice leg ; zenaklag, zenkalag). 

We first hear of Ziklag as in the possession of Achish, 
king of Gath, by whom it was given as a residence to 
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his vassal David (iS. 276 / ; cp 30 14 26 2S.I1 4 10 
1 Ch. 12 120). Ziklag also appears with other plaees in 
the far S. in Neh. 11 28. In Josh. 1531 (P) it is enumer¬ 
ated among the more remote towns of Judah, hut in 
Josh. 19 s (P) is assigned to Simeon. Condor’s identi¬ 
fication of Ziklag with /.uheilika a site n m. E. by S. 
of Gaza, and 19 m. SVV. from Beit-Jibrln or Eleuthero- 
polis (PEFQ, 1878, pp. 12 Jf.), has been generally but 
too hastily accepted. 

The name is certainly corrupt, but not so far as entirely to 
obscure the true name. 'I 'he two names identified by Cornier 
begin with a different sibilant, and zuheillka reminds us of Ar. 
zahdliku , ‘ declivities,’ a name which applies well to the three 
small hills, nearly a mile apart, on which (see Conder) the ruins 
called Zuheilika stand. Ziklag is as corrupt as Abishag or the 
(see Sack) of 2 K. 442. It is best to read nsSn or ns^n j 
(cp Ass. Iialsu , ‘ fortress ’), an ancient and famous' city (see 
Berkd), represented by the mod. IJalasa, in the Wady 'Asluj, 
about 12 m. S. of Beersheba, on the way to Ruheiheh or Relio- 
both (see map of N kgE», A 2, after col. 3376).’ In Josh. 14)56 
Ziklag is grouped with lleth-marcaboth which should be read 
Beth-rehoboth (see JM arcaboth). This fits in perfectly with 
the story of David’s raids while at Ziklag. 'Hie name Halusah 
or Halusah is also not impossibly concealed under Jekahzeel or 
Kabzekl ; the lists of P and of the Chronicler often con¬ 

tain corrupt variants of the same name, given as names of dis¬ 
tinct places or persons. This accords with the view that 2 S. 

21 15-22 23 8-23 relates to a war of David with the Rehobothites 
and the Zarephathites(see Rkhoboth, Zarkphath); the original 
text was misunderstood and wrongly edited. Very possibly the 
‘ hold ’ (riTA'P to which David ‘ fled ’ (read rnS'l for "IT1 in 2 S. 
517) and where he was when he longed for water from the 
cistern of Bethlehem— i.e., probably a ‘Bethlehem’ in the 
Negeb — was that of Halusah, which was not far from the valley , 
of Sarephath (text, ‘ Rephaim ’), where the Zarephathites (text, ( 
Pellstlm) were arrayed against him. Halusah may likewise be 
the original of H azzelel[poni] in 1 Ch. 43 (unless Hazzelel 
presupposes Hal as’el ; see Bkzai.eel), of Ahuzzath in Gen. 2f*26, 
and (of course) of Chellus in Judith 1 9. Possibly Halusah was 
originally the centre of the cult of the hero Isaac \q.v., § 1). 

The above view was formed long before the appearance of 
Winckler’s Cesc/i. 2, where (185) it is held that Ziklag is the 
capital of the Krethi or Cherethites ; cp 1 S. 30 14. 

Perhaps ‘ Ziklaggiin ’ (or Halusathim) may underlie the diffi¬ 
cult ‘ Casluhim ’ in Gen. 10 14. See Mizraim, col. 3164, n. 1. 

T. K. C. 

ZILLAH (nW; zgAAa [AEL] ; s/rz./..-/),Gen. 4 19-23!. 
See C .unites, § 9. 

ZILPAH (ns’??, zeA(J)A [ADEL]), the mother of the 
tribes Gad and Asher (Gen. 30 10-13, J ; 35 s 6 1 *) ; also 
-j represented as the maid of Leah (20 24 

ame. 35 26 and concubine of Jacob 
(309 J ; 3 / 2 46 ’8 P). If any explanations of the name 
Zilpah were current in early Israel, the editors of tiie 
Genesis narratives have not preserved them. It is 
hardly possible, as it perhaps is in the case of Bilhah . 
(see SHOT on Gen. 30 3), to guess what they might 
have said. 1 The nearest approach to a narrative 
bearing on Zilpah is Gen. 37 2. That verse seems to 
represent a version of the Joseph-story in which the 
enmity against Joseph was confined to the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah. 2 Such a story may be a late invention to 
remove the reproach from the sons of Leah (Gunkel, 
ad /or.), in particular from Judah; but P may have 
found it in sources which had more to say on the , 
subject. The name Zilpah cannot be explained from 
the vocabulary of the remains of Hebrew literature. 
We cannot be sure, however, that Genesis as we now 
read it regards Zilpah as Hebrew. Her mistress is a 
daughter of Laban (ep Rachel, § ib). 

According to Test. XII. Tatr ., Naph. 1, indeed, Zilpah and 
Bilhah, who are sisters (cp Jubilees, 28 9), are daughters of a 
maid (iratSicTKr)) of Laban (Atva) and of Rotheos ‘ of the stock 
of Abraham,’ who was carried captive from a place called Zelpha 
(whence the name of his first-born). Elsewhere, however, the 
sisters are daughters of Laban himself by a concubine (Ps.-Jon. | 
on Gen. 2824 29, Gen. rabba 74, Pirke Rab. El. 36 ; cp Charles, , 
Bk. of Jub. 170). 

The name Zilpah has accordingly been explained 

1 For a late example see Test. XII. Patr., Naph. 1, quoted 
below. 

2 It is against the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah that Joseph 
speaks to Jacob in Test. XII. Patr., Gad, 1. 
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from the Aramrean (llolzinger, KIIC on Gen. 3O9; 
Baethgen, Ilcitr. 160). 

In Aram, f zip means ‘ to drip, trickle,’ 1 in Syriac ‘ to defile’; 
in Assyrian, where, however, there is the natural uncertainty as 
to whether the first radical is z or s, it occurs as zad/p./i — e.g., 
in the recurring phrase [da-bidb] zadip.fi, ‘ [planning j hostility.' 

If the theory of Aramaean extraction was a modifica¬ 
tion of an older story (ep below), the name may have 
been earlier Dilpah (ep Jidlaph, the ' unele ’ of Rel>ekah; 
Gen. 2222), the root of which does occur in Hebrew. 
On the assumption that the name has been modified, 
C. Niebuhr (Gesch. I253) connected it with Zelophehad 
(tnsSs ; for a suggestion as to the real origin of which 
strange name, however, see Manasskii, § 9/), whilst 
t heyne formerly connected both Zilpah and Zelophehad 
with ‘ Sal had ' (above, col. 2309 near foot). This 
suggestion he regards as still tenable ; but his present 
view is different. - 

It has always seemed strange that such widely 
separated communities as Gad and Asher should be 
2 Zilpah S rou l )C( * as ^ilpD.h tribes. Their agreement 

tribes * n ^ earai S names of deities apparently dis¬ 
tinct from Yah we has been noted elsewhere 
(Asher, § 1 n. ; Gad, g 2), as also their Aranuean 
elements (Asher, § 3, Gad, § 2). Whether they once 
lived together is uncertain. It has been thought that 
traces of an early stay of Asher can be detected S. of the 
plain of Megiddo (cp Asher, gg i 3 . The presence of 
Beria and of Hcber and Malchiel as father and sons in 
the Asher list (Xu. 2644^) and the same three names 
(if Michael is for Malehiel) in nearly the same relation 
in Benjamin lists (1 Ch. 813 Jf. 16 f) and of a clan 
Beria in an Ephraim list would be a not unnatural 
result if Ephraim and Benjamin’s territory had been 
earlier occupied by Asherites(so Steuernagel, Einwand. 
30/.). If the sons of Zilpah are meant in Genesis to 
be regarded as older than Joseph the seniority would be 
a natural way of representing an earlier occupation of 
the Ephraim highlands which must be assumed if we 
suppose that Asher really entered Palestine from the E. 
We might suppose that a Zilpah tribe was settled in 1 C. 
Palestine, that part of it crossed the Jordan, and after 
staying a while in Ephraim moved northwards and 
took the name of Asher (from the older inhabitants in 
the N. ? see Asher, gg 1 3), whilst the portion of the 
Zilpah tribe which remained came to be know n as Gad. 
On the other hand it is uncertain when we are meant to 
place the birth of the sons of Zilpah. Even the editor 
need not have intended to suggest that both Gad and 
Asher fall between Xaphtali and Issaehar and between 
Naphtali and Joseph (cp Rachel, g 1 c). The sons’ 
births may have been grouped artificially to facilitate 
the narrative (ep Tkwks, g 9 /.). Steuernagel, indeed, 
pleads strongly for the historical trustworthiness of the 

1 In Arabic ‘to draw near,’ but zilf a garden; in Ethionic 
zelfat — reproof. Yakut gives a water on the way to Mehta, 
Zul/at "■ ii. 039 10 f (cp ii. 00.0 10 f). 

2 [When Steuernagel (Einioand. 47) concludes that the clans 
derived from Zilpah, like those derived from Bilhah, were re¬ 
garded as not so fully Israelitish as the Leah and Rachel tribes 
because they were of heathen origin, he does not allow for the 
possibility that Leah and her maid Zilpah are only doubles of 
Rachel and her maid Bilhah—or, etymologically, that Leah, 
Rachel, and Bilhah are all corrupt fragments of Jerahmeel 
(Iacob, § 3), and that Zilpah (with which Mr. Hogg compares 
Jidlaph, most appropriately from the present point of view, for 
among his brothers are Lemuel = Jerahmeel, and Chesed = Cush) 
is an equally corrupt fragment of a name virtually synonymous 
with Jerahmeel—viz., Ishmael. Nor can the possibility be 
denied that ‘Asher’ may be connected with ‘ Asshur' or 
‘ Ashhur,’ one of the ethnic names of the Negeb, and Dan with 
Adan or Adon—another of these names (cp Paradise, § 7, end, 
and see Crit. Bib.). And only a very close examination of the 
texts can assure us that Gad and Asher were not originally 
located in the Negeb. That the tradition made some of the 
clans which were fused with the Jacob or Israel tribe heathenish 
(i.e., worshippers of gods other than Yahwe), will, however, he 
universally admitted. The most important passages for the 
textual critic are perhaps Gen. 20 1 (on which see Jacob, § 3) 
and 3I23J?: 46^ (on which see Galeed, Gilead, but note 
that there seems to have been a southern Gilead, referred to, 
e.g-., in Jer. 822 (see Crit. Bib.], and the probable original of 
the much-disputed Lud, Ludim).— T.K.C.] 
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Hebrew traditions, and the ease can be made very 
plausible. Who are the ‘brothers’ whom Jacob finds 
in E. Palestine when he conies with Rachel (and 
Bilhah) from Laban (Gen. 31 32 37 46 54) ? Must they 
not be brother tribes who had remained there when 
Jacob moved off? And, since Gad is the tribe most 
firmly settled there, may not these 1 brothers ’ be repre¬ 
sented by the name Zilpah ? Steuernagel supposes that 
several tribes (Zilpah, etc.) accompanied Jacob on its 
journey up from its settlement S. of Palestine. The 
representation of the Zilpah tribes as younger than the 
four Leah tribes, but older than Issaehar and Zebulun, 
may represent a theory as to the time of their reaching 
their several seats ; and the theory may be correct. 
There are great difficulties, however. The effect of 
system may indeed be far-reaching. If Asher arrived 
somewhat early W. of Jordan, and Gad somewhat late 
E. of Jordan (Gad, § 8), it is difficult to see how the 
grouping of them as Zilpah tribes ean be anything but 
artificial. See, further, Tribes. 

Nor is it easy to see why Zilpah is connected with 
Leah. There is no obvious link between Gad or Asher 
3 Zil ah ant ^ J U( * a ^ or ^e ot her Leah tribes. Nor 

’ , . is the relation of Zilpah to Leah even in the 

an ea . stor y p ara n e ] with that of Bilhah to Rachel, 
or Hagar to Sarah. In the cases of Bilhah and Hagar 
the maid’s children are born before her mistress’s and 
because the mistress has no children (cp Racked, § 1 b). 
In the case of Zilpah, on the contrary, Leah has no less 
than four children before the maid is called in. Is it 
possible that Leah represents two figures, the second 
being the mother of Zebulun and Issaehar? These two 
sons were born after Zilpah’s, and a connection among 
the four is more easily thinkable than in the case of the 
other Leah tribes. Issaehar may have possessed part 
of the highlands of Ephraim at one time (cp ISSACHAR, 
§ 4, n. 2, and Steuernagel, Einwand. 12 /), and the 
same may have been true at an early date even of 
ZEBULCN {q.v., § 7). 

On the other hand, the same possibilities are not 
excluded in the case of the other four Leah tribes (see 
Simeon, § 4). It is conceivable that Asher crossed 
the Jordan into Ephraim before Jacob-Rachel came to 
occupy the place of the older Leah tribes (so Steuer¬ 
nagel). H. w. H. 

ZILTHAI, RV Zillethai ('fiL'). 

1. b. Shimei (q.7>.) in a genealogy of Benjamin (q.v., 9 ii. jS), 
1 Ch. 8 20 (<raA 0 ei [B], era Aei [A], creAaflt [L]). 

2. One of David’s warriors, 1 Ch. 12 20 (ae/xadei [BN*], yaXaOe 
[A], aiAaOa [L]). See David, § 11 n. c. 

ZIMMAH [ TOT; zgmma [HL]), a Gershonite (Leviti- 

cal) name; r Ch. 6 20 [5] (^a/x/xa [A]), 42 [27] (^a/a/aa/a [B], -/a a 
[A]), 2 Ch. 2‘> 12 (&ixixad [BA]). 

ZIMRAN (jTOT ; Sam. J1TOT ; plausibly connected 
with TOT, ‘antelope’ [see WRS, J. Phil. 992], but cp 
Zimri), the eldest of Abraham’s 'sons’ by Keturah 
(Gen .252 1 Ch. I32; zeBpAN [A*E], z€Mp- [A], 
zemBp- [A a B], zomBp- [D si1 -] z6MBp-, zgmpam [L]). 
The Zamareni, a tribe of the interior of Arabia (Plin. 
Nil 632, Grotius), and Zabram, the royal town of the 
KivaidoKoXirircu, W. of Mecca, on the Red Sea (Ptol. 
vi. 7 5, Knobel) have been supposed to represent Zimran. 
But whether we ought to go so far from the Keturite 
centre — i.e., the cip pN (see East, Children of; 
Rf.kem) —is very doubtful. 

In Jer. 25 2 5 we find a people called * Zimri ’ (Pesh. ‘ Zimran ’) 
mentioned with Arabia (i.e., N. Arabia), Elam and Madai (read 
‘ lerahmeel’), and Saphon (on the N. Arabian border). Tuch 
disputes the connection between ‘Zimran’ and ‘Zimri,’ but, 
from our present point of view, wrongly. Both in Gen. 25 2 and 
in Jer. 25 25 a N. Arabian people is required. See Zimri. 

T. K. C. 

ZIMRI ('TOT, a shortened form?—ep the name Zim- 
rida in Am. Tab. [of governors of Sidon and of Laehish], 
also in an early Bab. text, BM Ctineif. Texts, Pt. iv., 
which also mentions Zimri-hammu, Zimri-hanata the 


Amorite [Pinches] ; Hommel, comparing Old Arab, 
compound names, interprets ‘ protection ’ [ANT 85, ep 
88, 230]; but cp Zimri, 2 ; zAMBp[e]i [BNAFL]). 

1. One of the sons of Zerah b. Judah (1 Ch. 26), in 
Josh. 7 1 called Zabdi. 

2. A descendant of Saul mentioned in a genealogy 
of Benjamin { q . v ., § 9, ii. p ), 1 Ch. 836 (faupt [A] = 
942). Cp Zemira. 

3. ‘Captain of the chariots,’ who conspired against 
Elah king of Israel and killed him, and to secure his 
own position on the throne exterminated all the remnant 
of the family of Baasha. After a seven days’ reign in 
Tirzah he was besieged by Omri the general, whereupon 
like Sardanapalus he burnt the palace over his head and 
perished in the ruins (iK. 16 9-20). In © the names 
Zambri and Omri are much confused. 

4. b. Salu {q.v.), a Simeonite chief, the name given 

to the central figure in P’s narrative of ihe sin of the 
b’ne Israel with Midian (Nu. 256 -i 8 P). Zimri had 
brought a Midianitess named Cozbi to the camp, and 
Phinehas, moved to indignation, slew them both, in the 
‘tent’ (nzp) ; 1 see We. Prol.W 363, ET 356. See 
Phinehas, and cp Dibri. s. a. c. 

ZIMRI ('TOT; om. ©; Pesh. ’ Amran; Vg. Zambri), 
one of the tribes or peoples threatened with judgment 
by Jeremiah (or by a supplementer who assumes Jere¬ 
miah’s mantle), Jer. 2525. 

A revision of the text of vv . 19-26 places it beyond all reason¬ 
able doubt that a N. Arabian people is meant. See Zimran, 
Sheshach. 

A land called Zimri, whose king was allied to the kings of 
Babylon and Elam (Sir H. Rawlinson, G. Smith, etc.), does not 
exist; the right reading of the text is ‘ Namri ’ (see KB 1 140186; 
Schr. KGF 170). But to emend Jeremiah’s‘Zimri ’ into‘Namri' 
with Winckler (AOF\ 292), or ‘ Gomeri' or ‘Gimirri’ (see 
Gomer) with Rost (Untersuch. 103 [1897])and Peiser (ZATU r 
17 350 [1897]), is hardly possible if we duly criticise the text of 
MT. t. K. C. 

ZIN (j>\ c[e]lN, CINA, C 6 NA I in Nu. 34 4 6 NNAK 
[B i KAI follows], C 66 NNAK [AF], 6 NAK [L], in 
Josh. 153 , 6 NNAK [B], C 6 NNAK [B a - b ], CGN A [A], 
CINA [L] ; Eus. Jer. cnna enna [ON, 25337 118 10] ; 
see below). The wilderness N. of that of Paran {q.v.) ; 
the most important place in it was Kadesh-barnea in its 
oasis (Nu. I 32 i 20 1 27 14 3836 343/ Dt. 32 51 Josh. 
15 1 [<re/4 A] 3). More precisely, it was the wild mountain- 
region (Jos. Ant. iv. 46 , speaks of a mountain called 
Sin) rising in successive slopes from the 'Arabah in one 
direction and et-Tih in another, which now bears the 
name of the ‘Azazimeh Arabs who inhabit it. See 
Wanderings, Wilderness of. It has been suggested 2 
that Sin may mean the ‘ wall 1 of rock within which the 
wilderness of Zin lies (ep Zion). 

The existence of V'ni* ‘ to protect' however, is very question¬ 
able, and the name looks as if it had been worn down in course 
of ages. Analogy favours the view that (Zin), jys (Zoan), ps 
(Zenan), and p k \*^ (Zaanan), have all come, through pyzs 
(Zibeon), from Vk>*C£”' (Ishmael). 

Lagarde, however, with much learning and plausibility, 
suggests a derivation from psn, whieh in Aram, and 
Ass. means ‘ axe,' in Ethiopie ‘ iron ' {Mittheil. 2361^ ; 
cp G. Hoffm. ZDMG 32753). Tg. Jer. gives in Nu. 
344 (for ps) N^na tie, ‘the iron mountain,’ presuppos¬ 
ing pan, and ©’s form ez^^a[x] may ultimately eome from 
the same reading. 

This reading, if correct, might illustrate a number of references 
to iron in narratives or prophecies which, as the criticism of the 
text seems to show, relate to the Negeb. See Dt. 3 11 (cp 0 g )7 
4 20 (‘an iron furnace’ |J ‘Misrim’); 89 (‘whose stones are 
iron’) ; Josh. 17 16 18 Judg. 1 19 4 3 13 (Kenizzites, chariots of 
iron); 1 K. 22 11 (Zedekiah the Kenizzite [see Zedekiah, 2], 

‘ horns of iron ’); 2 K. 6 6 (swimming iron ; see Prophet, § 7) 7 
Jer. 15 12 (‘ iron of Zaphon) ; Ezek. 27 12 19 (Tarshish [Asshur?] 
and Javan [Jerahmeel?] trafficking with iron); Am.I3 (the 


1 On (whence ‘alcove’), which is used to denote a 

princely tent, as well as the bridal pavilion, see WRS, Kinship r 
171, 292 ; Pavilion, 2 ; Tent, §40. 

2 Wetzstein, in Del. Gen.,( 4 ) 578. 
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[southern] Arammites thresh [the southern] Gilead with instru¬ 
ments of iron). Still the method of grouping names before 
seeking to account for them seems to favour the preceding 
explanation. The evva[*c] in ©b and the x*?l*U in Tg. Jer. are at 
any rate exceptional. T. K. C. 

ZINA (N 3 T), b. Shimei, a Gershonite Levite (iCh. 

23 io). In v. n the name becomes Zizah (npj). ©bal reads 
in both places. 

ZION (|V>\ c[e]iC0N)- The designation, properly, 
of the 'Jebusite’ stronghold at Jerusalem, which 
after its capture by David received the name ‘ David’s 
burg,' 2 S. 679. Various explanations of the name 
have been given. Gesenius (Thes. 1164) and Lagarde 
( Ubers . 84, n.*) derive from s /nns ‘to be dry,’ cp 

Syr. which Lag. regards as the older 

form. Delitzsch (Psalmen,^ 1 70) makes the primary 
form jVix, from nty ‘to set up.’ Wetzstein (in Del. 
Gen.W 578) derives from ‘to protect,’ so that the 
name would mean ‘ arx, citadel’ ; cp ZlN. 

It may be better, however, to add to the group Zin, Zenan, 
Zaanan, and Zoan, and to suppose Zion to be a descendant of 
the race-name ‘ Ishmael ’ through the intermediate form pyajj 
(Zi beon). Another corruption of the same name is probably oVt? 
(see Shalem), and this most plausibly accounts for a much- 
disputed name cStl’IV* That the first part of this name means 
‘city,’ Sayce (see col. 2409, top) and Nestle (Philo logia Sacra, 

17) have independently seen. We must now add that is 
probably = bxi’EwS and that this is a type of corruption which 
occurs frequently in the OT. Jerusalem, then, according to 
this explanation, was originally one of the many Ishmaelite or 
Jerahmeelite settlements in Palestine, a view which is supported 
by the fact that Isaiah (29 1) calls the city of David ‘ Jerahmeel ’ 
(corrupted into ‘ Ariel ’], and by the equally significant statement 
of the historian that after taking the stronghold David ‘ built 
round about Jerahtneel and within. 11 See Crit. Bib. It is true, 
David is said (2 S. 5 6) 10 have ‘gone against the Jehusites,’ but 
the Jehusites apparently owe their existence in the text to 
corruption, and in an earlier form of the text this seems to have 
been indicated by the scribe himself. As in Gen. 36 20 [see 
Zibeon] and elsewhere, the corrupt reading pixn ’aty' (EV ‘ the 
inhabitants of the land ’) has grown out of ''Sxycc?' (Ishmaelites), 
pi.svT being an editor’s insertion to make the corrupt in¬ 
telligible. The earlier text appears to have said in v. 6, ‘And 
the king and his men went to Jerusalem against the Ishmaelites 1 ; 

‘ Ishmaelites ’ here is a synonym of ‘ Jerahmeelites.’ To this we 
must add that the ‘ lame’ and the ‘blind ’ spoken of in the MT 
(and in ©) of 2 S 56 8 are as imaginary as the tribal name 
‘Jebusite’; c'Tiy an d c'nDS both being corrupt fragments of 
D’SkCHT Gee Crit. Bib., and cp Mephibosheth, Phinehas). 

This is no digression ; it had to be shown that names so closely 
connected as Zion and (Jeru-)salem had the same origin, and if < 
in the course of doing so we have been enabled to show that the 
early historians at any rate did not‘infer incorrectly ’ from the 
tribal name Jebusite the existence cf a city called Jebus 2 (of 
which the Amarna correspondence appears to have known 
nothing), this is perhaps at any rate a boon for future students. | 
It is possible that the error 'D13' for , * l "»xy:is really a some¬ 
what ancient one (see, c.g . , Zech. 9 7). But Ezekiel (16 3 45) is 
still aware that Amorites (or Arammites-Jerahmeelites) and 
Hittites (rather Rehobothites) formed the pre-Israelitish popula¬ 
tion of the city of Jerusalem. Cp Og. 

The term ‘Zion’ (we retain the term, as, even if a 
corruption, yet an ancient and a popular one) belongs 
properly, as shown elsewhere (Jerusalem, §§ 17-20), 
to the southern part of the eastern hill, where the ‘burg 
of David’ stood. Above the ‘burg’ rose the temple, , 
and in usage ‘Zion’ represents the temple hill (2 K. 
1931; Is. 2423; cp 1032). Even more commonly, 
however, we find it a term for the whole of Jerusalem, 
whether in parallelism with Jerusalem (Is. 43 30 19 
Am. 1 2 Mic. 3 10 12 Ps. 102 22 ) or alone (Is. I27 28 16 , 
Jer. 3 i 4 Lam. 5 11 ). Often it is personified (Is. 40 9 41 27 
51 3 52 1 f. 7 5920 60 14 668 Zeph. 3 16 Zech. 1 17) though 
here an idealisation has taken place, the ‘ Zion ’ intended 
being really the company of those residents in the : 

1 That iok) and XlWl, wherever they occur, are mispointed, ^ 
can hardly be doubted. They are corrupt fragments of ^XCITV 
(see Millo). In 2 S.59 the p prefixed to xi>On has arisen in 
this way. The scribe began to write xiS*D without the initial n, 
and left Sp uncancelled. Afterwards, was 1 corrected ’ into p* 

2 So Driver, in Hastings, DB 2 554^, expressing the common 
opinion. 
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| Holy City in the period of the Second Isaiah and of 
Ezra who, in the orthodox setise of the phrase, ‘ feared 
Yahwe.’ The phrase p*x‘ na, literally ‘the daughter 
Zion,’ is an idiomatic expression for the people of 
Jerusalem, Is. 18 522 Jer. 431, etc. (see Daughter, 3). 
It remains to be added that ‘Zion,’ in 1 Macc. 
everywhere means the temple hill (see 4 37 60 5 54 648 62 
7 33 10 11 H27). For a Hebrew writer, who formed 
his style on classical models, this was natural. Josephus, 
writing in Greek, does not use the name. In the NT 
it occurs only in quotations from the OT, except in 
Heb. 1222 (a fine rhetorical passage) and in Rev. 14 1. 

How fond the later Jews became of the name Zion 
appears most clearly from the Psalms. See especially 
Ps. 875 , if. with Wellhausen, we may follow 0 's p-rjrijp 
2[e]tuij/, ipe 1 puTros), and render, 

But every one calls Zion his mother, 

And of it is every one native ; 

He himself, the Most High, keeps it. 1 

T. K. C. 

ZIORpJPV I C 6 op 0 [B], ccop&l 0 [B abvid -; superscr. 
Al], Cicop [AL]), a place in the hill-countrv of Judah 
(Josh. 15 s 4 f). It is mentioned with Arab, Beth- 
tappuah, Humtah, Kirjath-arba (‘ the same is Hebron’). 

The names Arab and Kirjath-arba (surely from Kirjath-'arab) 
point to the Jerahmeelite border. .So also does Huiritah (/.*'., 
Hamath = Maacah) and perhaps Beth-tappuah (see Nai'HTU- 
him). ‘ Hebron ’ in the gloss on ‘ Kirjath-arba' is probably (as 
in some other cases) a corruption of ‘ Rehoboth ’; P may already 
have found this corruption in the written list which he seems to 
have used. ‘ Zior,' then, is probably a corruption of the name 
of some Jerahmeelite place near Rehoboth. One cannot help 
thinking of Missur, properly the name of a region (see M izraim, 
§ 2 b), but possibly also of a town (cp Cusham-jerahmeel 
[Shechem]). The reading of ©al may suggest an identification 
with Zair (q.v.). 

Van de Velde and Conder, however, identify Zior with Sa'ir 
or (PEPM 3 309) Si'air, 4A m. N. from Hebron, where a tomb 
of Esau is shown. Eusebius (OS lib 3 19) mentions a village Sior 
between zElia and Eleutheropolis. x. K. C. 

ZIPH (5]'T ; z[e]l<t> [BAL]), whence the gentilic 
Ziphites, or, incorrectly [see Ps. 54 ], Ziphims (D'Q'J ; 
z[e]icf)Aioi, tS. 23 i 9 26 i Ps. 54 title zic^eoyc T]). 
1. An unidentified town belonging to Judah, situated 
towards the border of Edom (Josh. ID24 [? B]). On the 
new theory which makes David carve out for himself 
at first a principality in the Negeb, this more southern 
Ziph may have a claim to be that intended in the early 
tradition. See 2, end. 

2. A town in the hill-countrv of Judah (Josh. 15 55 ; 
ofetfi [ 15 ]), mentioned together with Maon, Carmel, and 
Jutah. Its connection with the clan of Caleb, which at 
one time had its seat about Hebron (but see below), is 
expressed in genealogical form in 1 Ch. 2 42, 2 and again 
in 1 Ch. 4 16, where Ziph and Ziphah (r-rn rp ; fa<pa 
Kai faipa [B], fupac k. fai<pa [A], fup k. ft<pa [L]) are 
‘sons’ of (the unknown) Jkualelekl (i/.v. ). Ziph 
and that part of the wilderness of Judah to which it 
gave its name are mentioned in the account of David's 
outlawry (1 S. 23 14^), and the surrounding hill country 
with its many caves supplied admirable ' lurking places ' 
and ‘strongholds' (18.281419, and cp t Macc. 231). 
Sec Conder’s description of the fantastic cones and 
knife-like ridges of the hills of Ziph ( PJiFQ , 1875, 
P- 43 )- 

Ziph existed in the time of Jerome, who places it 8 
R. m. from Hebron ( OS'-' 159 14 ; cp 258 40 jf .). This 
is too much by nearly half. The true site was found 
by Robinson at Tell Zif, a conspicuous mound, 2882 
ft. above sea-level, and 8-9 m. SE. of Hebron, with no 
trace of buildings at the present day, blit with some 
cisterns. A little to the E., on a low hill or ridge, 
there are broken walls and foundations ; but these do 
not represent the city fortified bv Rehoboam (2 Ch. 118 ; 
see below). Conder endeavours to show that there 

1 Furness's translation (Psalms, SBOT). But cp Che. Ps.,(~) 
and Bertholet, Stellung, 182. 

2 /uap[e]ura[9] [BA](MT, Mesh a [q v. ]), the father’ of Ziph, 
is in 2 Ch. 11 8 mentioned along with Ziph (£eq 3 [B]). 
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never was a ‘wood ’ in the district of Ziph (see i S. 23 15, 
EV, and see below). ‘ The country is emphatically a 
dry land, looking down on the barren wastes which lie 
above the Dead Sea between Masada and Engedi. 
There is no moisture capable of supporting vegetable 
growth ’ (PEFQ, 1875, p. 45). G. A. Smith (HG 306 n., 
307 n.) substantially agrees. 

Among the many difficult points connected with the Hebrew 
traditions is this—Was the chief Calebite city Hebron or Reho- 
both (7.Z'.)? If the latter, then the Ziph of iCh.‘242 maybe 
that mentioned in Josh. 15 24. And another is this— Was David’s 
Ziph the first or the second place so called? The fin (Horesh) 
of 1 S. 23 15 may very well be a corruption of mnc'K (Ashhur) 
which seems to have been a name nearly equivalent to Jerah* 
ineel. We may also doubt about Rehoboam’s Ziph, as well as 
about the other names in 2Ch. 11 6-10 (see Rehoboam). 

T. K. C. 

ZIPHION (JV3V), Gen. 46 16 = Xu. 26 x 5 , Zephon 
(<l.v.). 

ZIPHRON (JV13J, scarcely ‘stench/ see Zanoah, 
but cp Names, § 106, n. 1 ; AecJ)pooN<\ [B], e<t>- 
[B ab ]; zecj). [AL]), a point on the N. frontier of 
Canaan, Xu. 3 I9+. According to Furrer (ZDPI '828) 
and Soein (Baed/ 2) 395). the mod. Zaferaneh 1 (Rob. 
gives ez-Za'ferdneh), ESE. of cr-Restart. This, how¬ 
ever, does not suit Furrer’s own view of the frontier, 
for Sad ad (his Zedad) is SSE. of Zaferdneh , whereas 
it should lie to the X. Hence Miihlau, in Riehm’s 
H\VB y following Wetz. ( Reiscber . 88), prefers the ruins 
called Zifrdn , fourteen hours XE. of Damascus. 

There is reason to think, however, that the description 
originally referred to the Negeh (see Zed ad), that Ziphron 
corresponds to the Sibraim of Ezekiel, and that both names 
are corruptions of Zarephath. See Zedad. t. K. C. 

ZIPPOR pte>\ "13V; c€TT4>oop [BAFL]). Balak 

(q.v.), king of Moab, is called ‘son of Zippor ’ (Nu. 2224 1016 
23 18 Josh. 24 9 Judg. 11 25), i.e., either son of a person called 
Zippor (‘bird’), or ‘native of Zarephath/ the Zarepbalhiles 
being a section of the N. Arabian Misriles (see Zarephath, 
Mizkaim, § 2/’). It is probable that just as the Edomite king 
Shaul (AV Saul) was a Mbrite of Rehobolh (see Bela), so the 
Moabite king Balak was a Misriteof Zarephath (unless indeed 
Balak was king of Musri; see Moses, § 17). The Cushite wife 
of Moses hore the startlingly similar name Zipporah (q.v.). 
See, however, Names, § 68. t. K. C. 

ZIPPORAH (rnSV; ceTT(J)oopA [BAFL]), daughter 
of Hobab or Jethro, ‘priest of Midian/ and wife of 
Moses (Ex. 221, J ; 425, J ; IS2, E). 

In Nu. V 2 ib she is called a ‘Cushite woman’; ‘Misrite’ 
would perhaps have been more accurate, but Missur (= Musri) 
and Cush in X. Arabia were contiguous (see Cush, 2). On the 
significance of her name (probably a distortion of Zarephath), 
and of her connection with Moses, see Moses, §§ 4, 7, and cp 
Circumcision, § 2; Zarephath ; Zippor. 

In its present form the name means ‘bird’; cp 
Names, § 68. There is an Aramaic proper name joss 
in CIS (lOi) II2 122; the Greek equivalent being 
t T€(p<pepa (S. A. Cook, Aram. Gloss. 102, who refers to 
Cl.-Gan. Rcc. d’archtol. 1885, p. 23). The name 
Zippor (not Zipporah) occurs as a woman’s name in 
Taint. Jer. 63. T. K. C. 

ZITHRI, RV Sithri (pJID; for origin see Sethur), 
b. Uzziel, a (Kohathite) Levite, Ex. 622 (o-eypet [B], <re 9 pei [A], 
crerpi [FLJ). 

ZIV (IT), I K. 6137 RV, AV Zif. See Month, § 2 (2). 
ZIZ, GOING UP OF (p>‘n n^D), a pass in the 
S. of Palestine, 2 Ch. 20 16 (thn anaBacin ACA6 
[BA], t. a. thc eiEoxHC ACICa[U])- The name looks 
suspicious ; but the ordinary view that the Wady Hasasa, 
by which the old Roman road leads from En-gedi to 
Jerusalem, is meant, is plausible. 

T he mention of Hazazon-tamar (q.v.) in r\ 2, however, 
introduces a perplexing element into the geograph)’. For a 
way out of the difficulty, see Negeb, § 7. t. K. C. 

ZIZA (NPT, perhaps abbrev., § 58, cp Zaza, Zuzim). 

1. A prince of Simeon (§ 5 [ii.]), temp. Hezekiah ; 1 Ch. 437 
(cutiaaX [B ?]. £ov£a [A], tya I LI). 

2. One of Rehoboam’s children by Maacah ; 2 Ch. 11 20 
(&« Ka [BAL] ). _ 

1 For a southern Zaferaneh (cp Rob. BR 2 185) see Asphar. 
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ZIZAH (HP?), I Ch. 23 11. See Zina. 

ZOAN (|PV ; tan 1 c [BNA]), an Egyptian city. 0, 
Vg., and Tg. identify it w ith Tanis, certainly correctly. 
The city had the name S'nt, 1 in Coptic times, Dja{a)nl 
(also Djaane , Djani). The Greeks called it Tam (thus 
0 ). The modern Arabic name is San. Consequently, 
the name must have been pronounced Sa'ne, Sa'ni, by 
the Hebrews (following the later habit of dropping the 
feminine termination [t]). 

The city, the capital of the 14th nomos of Lower 
Egypt, near the XE. edge of the Delta, w’as situated 
on the right bank of the Tanitic branch of the Nile, in 
a plain which is at present, in summer, a marshy pro¬ 
longation of the Menzaleh lake, in winter a salt-desert. 
The modern village of San is inhabited mostly by fisher¬ 
men. The adjoining mound, San el-hagar , ‘stone 
San/ was excavated first in part by Mariette in r86o, 
then completely by Petrie (in 1883-84, see Tanis 1 and 
2 , 1885). There w’ere found many statues, sphinxes, 
obelisks, etc., belonging to a large temple, begun (it 
would seem) by kings of the sixth dynasty, continued 
in the twelfth dynasty, and completed by the greatest 
builder among the Pharaohs, Rameses II. See, on the 
fragments of the largest monolithic colossus known, 
Egypt, § 37. The temple seems to have had a length 
of about 1000 ft. King Psusennes of the tw’enty-first 
dynasty built a huge wall of bricks around it. The 
importance of the city is shown by the fact that 
Rameses 11 . seems to have resided there and that the 
twenty-first dynasty originated from the city. In 
Esarhaddon’s and Asur-bani-pal’s time, Sa’nu or Si'nu 
was the seat of a prince ; on its sack by the Assyrians 
see Tirhakaii. In Strabo (802) it still figures as a 
considerable place. Of its ultimate downfall not much 
is known. 

The biblical mentions are as follows. In Is. 19 n 13, 
the princes of Zoan represent Egypt (x3 || with Noph- 
Memphis). In 30 4, the Israelites are blamed for send¬ 
ing embassies to Zoan ; the passage looks as if the 
Pharaohs were still residing at Zoan at times. In 
Ezek. 30 14, Zoan stands parallel with the old capital of 
Upper Egypt, No, w'hich shows that in Lower Egypt 
only Memphis can have rivalled Tanis in importance. 
Perhaps it is thus to be explained that Ps. 78 (12 43 ) 
speaks of the wonders done ‘ in the land of Egypt, in 
the field of Zoan ’ in Moses’ time. Zoan-Tanis seems 
to have been considered as the capital of Egypt, or at 
least of the Delta, in the time of the psalmist. The 
inference that Zoan w r as the residence of Pharaoh in 
Moses’ time and that ' fields of Zoan ’ and Goshen were 
equivalent expressions has often been drawn by scholars, 
especially by Brugsch, who tried to show r the identity of 
Rameses and Zoan. 2 Brugsch’s arguments however, 
are fallacious (although Rameses II. may have resided 
here, see above); certainly Goshen cannot have extended 
to the surroundings of Tanis. 

The curious remark Xu. 1322 (Hebron w’as built 
seven years before Zoan in Egypt) seems to imply that 
the writer considered Tanis as one of the oldest cities of 
Egypt. Indeed, we can trace it to the sixth dynasty 
(see above) ; as capital of the nome it may belong to 
prehistoric times. Chronological conclusions about the 
date of Hebron’s foundation cannot, of course, be draw’n 
from the biblical remark, whether taken literally or not. 3 

w. m. M. 

ZOAR pPV, in Gen. 19 22 30 11 / 1 V ; CHf"oop 

© 

2 See Rameses, ^ 3, on Brugsch’s argument (followed by Ebers, 
Durch Gosen, 498), and Exodus, § 10. 

3 A stele of the time of Rameses II., found at Tanis, was 
curiously dated ‘year 400 of king Set.’ If this date has a 
historical basis, it must mean that about 1700 B.c. the cult of 
Set was established (by Hyksos-kings?), not that Tanis was then 
founded, as some scholars have assumed. 
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[BNADEFQ] ; cip [L] ; in Gen. 13 10 zoropA 
[ADEL] ; in Jer. 4834 zorop [BXA] ; Vg. Segor), a 
locality mentioned in Gen. 13 10 14 2 8 19 22 /. 30 Dt. ' 
343 Is. 155 Jer. 4834+. It is commonly placed to the 
SE. of the Dead Sea, which may be correct so far as 
Is. I05 and Jer. 4834 are concerned, but hardly for Gen. 
and Dt. (II.cc. ). 

There is in fact a considerable body of evidence for the view 
that the chief seat of the southern Israelitish legends was the | 
Jerahmeelite territory, bordering on Musri and Edom. See 1 
Isaac, Jacob, and especially Sodom and Gomorrah. The ' 
play on the meaning of ‘ Zoar’ in Gen. IP 20 22 is only accounted | 
for, if the true name of the city was -jyjjS, or rather -yi^O— i.t\, 
Missur (Musri). The ‘Zoar ' of legend was really ‘ Missur’ ; it 
was one of the cities of Musri in X. Arabia, towards S. Palestine. 
Cp Mikraim, § 2 (If). Upon the new theory, (Jen. 13 10, where 
‘Zoar’ appears to be distinctly placed in the Jordan valley, 
originally ran thus, ‘ And Lot lifted up his eyes, and saw that 
the whole of Jerahmeel (p-y-j a primitive corruption of 
^5fn*) was well-watered, [before Yah we destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah) like the garden of Yah we, like the land of Misrim, 
in the direction of Missur.’ Here, however, it is probable that 
Missur really means the land of Missur ; Dns2 may be 

omitted as an unintelligent alteration of Ball (cp 

Garden, §4, n.) prefers reading }*-*> * Zoan ’ (Pesh. ?). But 
surely ‘ like the land of Egypt ’ was clear enough, without a 
limiting or explanatory appendage. ‘ Egypt,’ however, is not 
to be expected in this context, and the Hebrew traditions 
centre (as new evidence appears to show) in the Negeb and 
the N. Arabian border. For the later traditional view of Zoar 
see Moab, and on the whole question of the original Zoar 
cp Sodom. T. K. c. 

ZOBAH (HITlV, coyBA [BAL]), or more fully Aram- 
ZOBAH (nniv □"IN, Ps .60 heading, cloBaA [BXR]), 

1 The or Aram-zoba (N 21 V 'N, 2 S. 106 8, but 
prevalent ^ Akam-zobah), the home of one of 

theory. 1)a vid s ' thirty ’ (2 S. 2336; AyNAMecoc 
[BA], maCCaBa [E]). 1 also the name of 
an Aramaean state, whose king Hadadezer was defeated 
by David (2 S. 81-14 10 15^:). In 1 S. 14 47 ‘the kings I 
of Zobah ’ are said to have been defeated by Saul, - and 
in 2 Ch. 83 Solomon is asserted to have taken Hamath- j 
zobah (fiaiaupa [B], cutia. 0 ' ’ aovfSa [\], e/j.a 0 a. [L]); | 
the latter designation is thought to imply the same 
(erroneous?) conception of the importance of Zobah 
which is found in (a) 2 S. 83 8 10 15-19*2, but not in the 
narrative ( b ) which contains 2 S. 10 1-14 19^. This at ' 
leafct is clear, that in the respective strata of narrative 
different views of the position of the kingdom of Zobah 
are suggested. If the view implied in the former 
stratum (<z) is correct, the idea that David was one of 
the mightiest monarchs of his time is not an extrava¬ 
gant one, for here the kingdom of Zobah under lladad- 
ezer is represented as dominating the whole of Syria, 
whereas in the latter stratum (b) Zobah appears with 
Beth-rehob, Maacah, and 1 st mm or Tob, as an ally 
of the Ammonites. 'Phis difference of view has been 
explained by the supposition that two different Zobahs 
have been confounded (see David, § 9, with n. 2, 
where references are given for the evidence). One, to 
the X. of Damascus and Hamath, rich in copper 
(2 S. 88), was conceivably the mat Nuhassi 3 of the 
Am. Tablets (37 5 45 22, ete.), if Nuhassi means ‘ copper ’ 
(nt?n:), according to Hatevy’s theory (AV1/2O219 ; cp 
Copper, § 3). The other Zobah corresponds to the 
* districts of Subitu,’ referred to by Asur-bani-pal (k"P 
2217), and was S. of Damascus, perhaps (so Wi. AOF 
I467) between Hauran and the Sea of Galilee. Two 
cities of the former Zobah (as we may provisionally say) 
are named in 2 S. 88, viz., Betah and Berothai (on these 
see Tebah, Berothai, Berothaii). 

1 Marquart’s suggestion (see Joel, 3) to read H£!S£n is only a 
step towards the right solution (see § 2). 

2 This, however, is probably due to a partisan of Saul, who 
wishes his favourite to vie with David (Saul, § 3). 

3 Hal^vy supports this by the conjecture that naix is a con¬ 
traction of ‘bright yellow,' and compares XaAxi? from 

XoAko?, ‘copper.’ Chalets was on the slopes of Antilibanus (cp 
Wi. A T Unters. 180). On the situation of NuhaSsi, cp Flinders ^ 
Petrie, Syria and Egypt , 179. 
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Hie preceding theory assumes the general accuracy of the- 
M 1 of the passage of 2 S. referred to. There is grave reason, 
however, to hold that this assumption is 
2 . New theory, erroneous. The Aram with which David 
had relations was, according to the still 
discoverable earlier form of the traditions, not the northern but 
a southern Aram— i.c., the Jerahmcclites of the Negeb, and, 
if we use the many parallels and analogies of other restored 
passages, it is not difficult to recover the probable originals of 
names of places miswritten by the redactor. 11 should, however, 
first of all, be noticed to the credit of Winckler that, noticing 
the combination of Beth-rehob and Zobah, and the designation 
of Hadad-ezer, king of Zobah, as Beth-rehob, he has suggested 
that both names represent one and the same state (67 1 141 /.). 
This is, in fact, very near the truth. The statement in 2 S. 83 
should probably run thus, ‘ And David smote Hadad [. . . .J, a 
native of Kehoboth, king of Zarephath, 1 when he went to turn 
him [David| back from the river [of Musri].' 2 Verse 8 in its 
original form probably spoke only of one royal city, viz., 
Kehoboth; of this Be pall gives one and Berothai another 
corruption. 3 In 106 the allies of the b’ne Amnion were probably 
given as Aram-rehoboth (to which Aram-zoba is probably a 
gloss), 4 5 Maacah (the southern Maacah), and Tubal; Helam in 
w. \6/. represents Jerahmeel (place-name). In i S. 14 47 
mis (‘ the kings of Zobah ’) is miswritten for ris*^ 8xrm’ 
(Jcrahmeel-zarephath) ; see Saul, § 3. In 2 S. 23 36 we need 
not question the reading, * Igal, b. Nathan, of Zobah,’ for 
‘Zobah’ here too represents ‘Zarephath,’ while ‘Igal’ (like 
‘Joel’ and ‘Gaal’) is a popular corruption of ‘Jerahmeel.’ 
That ‘Zarephath’ should sometimes be used comprehensively, 
sometimes with a narrower reference, affords no ground for 
surprise. ‘ Zarephathites ’ is constantly used widely, and yet 
primarily, of covirse, it merely meant the people of the city of 
Zarephath. On ‘ Hamath-zobah ’ (Maacath-zarephath), 2CI1.83 
see Solomon, § 7. 

Ndldeke (BL 1 232) places Zobah ‘nearly in the region of 
Emcsa.’ Elsewhere (see Merom) it is suggested that Merom 
(Josh. H 5 7) may be the second or more southerly Zobah. 

T. K. C. 

ZOBEBAH ( HZ13Xn), with ‘Anub’and the ‘families 
of Aharhel, the son of Ilarum/ is (perhaps) connected 
genealogically with Tekoa (MT Coz [7.7*.]), 1 Ch. 48 
(caBaGa [B], ccoBhBa [A], CAB- [D]). See Tekoa. 

ZODIAC (nhjO), Job 8832 RV m z, EV Mazzaroth 
(q.v .). See also Stars, § 3 (</). 

ZOHAR (HIV, § 66 ; ‘ reddish-white ? ’ see Colours, 
§7; CAA P [BADEL]). 

1. Probably the name of the chin to which Ephron the Hittite 
(from Rehobothite [?], see Rehoiioth) belonged (Gen. 23 8 269). 
Possibly we should read rnj, Zeraii. 

2. b. Simeon (§ 9); see Zerah (4). 

3. b. Ashhur, a Judahite (i Ch. 4 7 ; Kr. “inSl, ‘and Zohar.’ 
RVi“g. ; Kt. see IzhaR, 2 ; *ai <7. [BA], xai etaap [L]). 

ZOHELETH, STONE OF (J^nin J3X, 'Serpents 
Stone ‘ [BDB], but see below). This stone was evidently 
sacred, like the fountain En-rogel beside which it 
stood, and in the building which enclosed it Adonijah, 
as claimant of the crown of Israel, probably held his 
sacrificial feast (1 K. I9). 

Gk. readings are : Ai dov rovtjWA e6 [A], . . . roi'ei'tJeaAafl [I-J, 
aiQr) tov <Ja»eAe#ei [Bj; cp irapa rr)v irqyrjt/ rt]v ei' ra> /Ja<7iAi/ca> 
7rapaSeicru>, Jos. Ant. vii. U4. 

There must have been something remarkable about 
it. Very possibly it was overlaid with a ' brilliant ’ 
metal called ri8m, zohPleth, and corresponding to the 
Ass. zahaluA There were two brazen pillars before the 
temple at Jerusalem (1 K. 41721). The ‘stone of 
Zoheleth ’ may have been a ruder pillar of the same 
sort. Some writers would place Zoheleth in the rocky 
way near the village of Sihvan (Siloah) called Zahweleh. 

1 K. 141 implies that those who were with Adonijah 
could see what went on in the valley of Kedron : this, 
however, would have been quite easy from Zahweleh 
(see Buhl, Pal. 94 ; Baed.100). 

Wellhausen (Hcid.fi) 146) suggests a connection with the 
‘brilliant’ planet Saturn (cp the Ar. proper name Zuhal). 

1 The vague notice in 2 S. 81 (where CTiw'Vs represents 
C'JiSis) probably comes from another source. 

2 Read, with Winckler, "inaD ink 

3 In Ezek. 47 16 the names should probably be Maacath, 
Rehoboth, Zarephath (see Sibraim and Crit. Bib.) 

4 Note that no extra number of warriors is put down for 
Beth-rehob. 

5 Cp the passages cited by Del. Ass. HIl'B , s.v. ‘ zahalu.’ 
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Others (e.g. WRS, RS ( 2 ) 172, and Benzinger, Kdn. 4) doubt¬ 
fully connect the sacred fountain and stone with the Dragon’s 
Well of Neh. 213 (see Dragon). Zoheleth might mean 
‘serpent.’ T. K. C. 

ZOHETH {HIT)?) and Ben-zoheth (q.v .), sons of 
Ishi, a descendant of Judah, 1 Ch. 420 (zoj&N [B], 
zcoxaQ t A l» ZACO0 [*-]). 

ZOPHAH (naiV ; CCOXA0. CO)(J><\C [B] -({>& 

[A] ), aovfia [L]), a name in a genealogy of Asher (q.v., § 4 2), 
iCh. 7 35 /t 

ZOPHAI ("DIV), 1 Ch.626 [n], see Zuph. 

ZOPHAR psm* ; ca)4)Ap [BHAC]), one of Job's 
friends, a Naamathite (Job 2 11 lli 20 i 429 [and i7<? 
<£ 5 ]f). Naamaii (q.v.) was in SW. Judah; but the 
clan which settled there was doubtless of Calebite and 
therefore of Edomite extraction (ep ‘Naam,’ 1 Ch.415). 
The poet must have reckoned 4 Zophar ’ as an Edomite. 

Probably the writer took the name from the notices in Gen. 
36 11 15 1 Ch. 1 36, where *13^ (Gen.) or "3^ (Ch.)—both forms mis¬ 
written for istji (see * 15 ) —occurs among the sons of Elipbaz, son 
of Esau. (See Zepho.) Still, ‘ Naamathite ’ is hardly the name 
we expect. Possibly may have come from and this, 

by transposition, from 'je'TV Zophar, then, like Eliphaz would 
be called a Temanite. 

Dozy’s correction (see Di., 20), 'ricyi- ‘a man of Raamah ’ 
(q.7>.), and Hommel’s, 'J'VQ, ‘ Minaean’(cp ®, 6 M[e]tmioy and, 
2 11 42 176’, 6 / 3 a<nA.eu$), seem less plausible. 

T. K. C. 

ZOPHIM (D'pV, CKOTTlAN [BAFL]), apparently a 
mountain-district (me, see Field, i), where was the 
‘height of the Pisgah,’ Nu. 23 m- Dillmann, but not 
Kautzsch (IIS), renders \ nib' ‘the field of watchers,’ 
and supposes that there in times of danger watchers 
were stationed, or else that there diviners were wont 
to scan the heavens or the flight of birds for omens. 

In Nu. 21 20, however, * the height of the Pisgah ’ is said to be 
‘in the highland of Moab,’ or rather (see Moab, § 14) ‘of 
Missur.’ This suggests that C'2i* is a corrupt or mutilated form 
of the name of a region or a clan— i. e ., either of or of 
C'DS'ix. It was in fact probably a mountain not far from 
Zarephath that was meant in the original story. See further 
Nebo i., § 2. T. K. C. 

ZOPHIM, RAMATHAIM. See Ramathaim. 

ZORAH (nr~lV, as if 4 hornet’ ; cp H 1 HV ; capaa)- 
A city repeatedly mentioned, but not easy so to locate 
as to suit all the textual phenomena. It was closely 
connected with the story of Samson ; but the scene of 
this story seems to have been differently viewed at 
different times (see Samson). It was Danite—of that 
there can be no doubt (Judg. 132 , crapaX [B] ; Josh. 
1941 , aapad [ 13 ]). 

Zorah is included in the same group with Eshtaol and Ashna, 
among the cities of the Shephelah (Josh. 15 33, AV Zoreah, 
paa [B]) : but the kernel of the name Eshtaol (Shaol or Saul) is 
probably Jerahmeelite. It is also mentioned in Neh. 11 29 (AV 
Zareah, om. BN*A, aapa [L])and in 2 Ch. 11 10 as fortified by 
Rehoboam ; but in both passages there seems upon critical 
grounds to be reason to think that the original text referred to 
places in the Negeb. In 1 Ch. 2 53 we find the Zorathites 
(AV Zareathites, crapaOaioi [BA], capaafli [L] among 

the families of Kirjalh-jearim, cp 1 Ch. 4 2 (apadei [B], <rapa9t [A], 
craAaflirjA. [L]); also in 254 where the Zorites Ojpsn, rjcapei 

[B] . . . pact [A], aapadt [LI), together with the Manaheth- 
ites (q.7*., and cp Manoah) are sons of Salma the ‘ father ’ of 
Beth-lehem. But the genealogy is Calebite ; jearim in Kirjalh- 
jearim may represent ‘ Jerahmeel ’; Shobal and Salma are 
N. Arabian names, and Beth-lehem certainly represents Beih- 
jerahmeel, a name which, in such a context, we naturally assign 
10 the Negeb. Ephrath too is primarily a name of the 
Negeb. It would seem therefore that in spite of the 
assignment of Zorah to the Shephelah in Josh. 15 33, and its 
combination with Aijalon in Josh. 10 41 we must admit that a 
confusion has been made by the redactors of the OT texts 
between a Zorah in the Shephelah and a place of a similar 
name (probably “IjA* Zoar, or 112 Zur, or even Missur), 
and of equal strategic importance, in the Negeb, not far from 
Beth-jerahmeel (confounded by redactors sometimes with Beth¬ 
lehem in Judah, sometimes with Aijalon). 

The Zorah of the Shephelah would be the modern 
Sara , which stands on an eminence on the N. side of 
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the Wady Sarar, opposite Beth-shemesh and 14 m. W. 
from Jerusalem. On the importance of the situation 
see GASm. II G 21 8 Jf. The Zoar (?) of the Negeb we 
cannot venture to locate. t. k. c. 

ZOROBABEL (zopoB^BeA [Ti. WH]). Mt. 1 12 /. 
AV, RV Zerubbabel. See Genealogies, ii., § 2 (c). 


ZOROASTRIANISM 


Names (§ 1). 

Early obscurity (§ 2). 
Ancient accounts (§ 3). 
Zoroaster (§ 4 f.). 

Dale, sources (§ 6 /.). 
Ormazd, Ahriman (§ 8). 
Other spirits (§§ 9-11). 
Dualism (§ 12). 


Man, judgment (g§ 13-15). 
Ethics (§ 16). 

Worship, Magi (§ 17). 

History, origin (§ 18 /C). 
Influence on Israel (§§ 20-22). 
Resurrection, * Wisdom,’ etc. 
(§§ 23-25). 

Literature (§ 26, end). 


Of Mazdaism, the religion of the Perso-Iranians, 
Zoroaster is regarded as the prophet; hence the religion 

XT e is often called Zoroastrianism. Western 

1 . Names for , ,, , 

p . writers, however, more usually speak 

reli^on l * ie ^ octr ^ ne ^ le Alagi. It is not 
* easy to say with certainty whether or 
not we are entitled to interchange the three terms, 
Mazdaism, Zoroastrianism, and Magism, as if they 

2 E rl ' vere synonymous. Positive information 

, ‘ .J regarding the religious condition of 

0 scuri y. \y estern I ran during the oldest historical 
period is almost entirely wanting. It is not absolutely 
certain, for example, of what faith Cyrus the Great 
was an adherent. With reference, moreover, to the 
antecedent conditions in Eastern Iran, which must have 
played an important role in the early development of 
the Persian religion, our sources are very scanty through¬ 
out. Our oldest positive witnesses for the belief in 
Mazda are the comprehensive inscriptions of Darius I., 
through which runs a strong vein of faith and pious 
devotion. Darius never wearies of glorifying the just 
and good guidance of the supreme god, Atiramazda 
(Ormazd). The other gods are mentioned only incident¬ 
ally. Religious matters are often spoken of quite in the 
style of the later A vesta. The greatest evil is falsehood. 
The spirit of falsehood, the adversary (cp 4 Satan ’) of 
Mazda, is not mentioned by any name. We are there¬ 
fore confronted by the question,—Is the mere name of 
Mazda itself a positive proof of the Zoroastrian origin 
of the early Persian religion, or must the dualism be 
explicitly present as the essential mark of the prophet’s 
teaching? Herodotus, moreover, our oldest authority, 
says nothing of Ahriman in his account of the religion 
of the Persians, nor does he mention the name of 
Zoroaster. Accordingly, C. de Harlez disputes the 
view that the Persians under the first Achremenians 
were Zoroastrians. He also lays stress on the fact that 
the burial rites of the Persians, as pictured by Hero¬ 
dotus (I140), are directly opposed to the Zoroastrian 
injunctions. Darmesteter rightly objects that it is not 
the intention of Darius to publish a creed or articles of 
faith. Herodotus, in a well-known passage ( 1 131-140), 
describes only the religious usages of the Persians, and 
expressly states that lie does not know the whole truth 
regarding their customs connected with the disposal of 
the bodies of the dead. Darmesteter therefore comes 
to the conclusion that the Zoroastrian religion was in 
force in Persia at the time of Darius I. In practice, 
however, it was only the priestly caste of the Magi that 
was bound to rigid observance of the rule. Among the 
laity the religious prescriptions and usages did not have 
so binding a force nor so wide a scope as they had later 
at the time of the Sassanians. Windischmann had 
already expressed the conviction that Darius and his 
successors were genuine Zoroastrians, the name Aiira- 
mazda being as inseparable from the religion of Zoro¬ 
aster as the name of Christ was from Christianity. 
This supposition would become a certainty if West is 
right in his conclusion that the Persian calendar, which 
is distinctly Zoroastrian in its naming of months and 
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days, had been introduced at the time of Darius, about 
505 B. c. The entire question as to the Achmmenians 
being Zoroastrians is still under discussion. We know, 
at least, that Artaxerxes I. and his successors were 
Zoroastrians. 

For references consult C. de Harlez, Avesta,C 2 ) 1881, Introd. 
x, xvii, ccx ; Darmesteter, SBE 4 (1880), Introd. xliv (2nd ed. 
1895); Le Zend-Avesta (3 vols., 1893), vol. 3 , Introd. lxx ; Win* 
dischmann, Zoroastrische Studien (1863), 121 > West, SBE 47 
(1897), Introd. xliv. 

According to Herodotus (1132) no Persian could 
sacrifice without a Magian priest. This indirectly proves 
r , , that there was a religious connection be- 
M 6 * S tween the Persians and the Magians. 

° * Everything implied in the statements of 
the Greeks regarding the usages and the doctrines of the 
Magi is genuinely Zoroastrian. The Magi allowed the 
bodies of their dead to be torn by dogs and birds of prey. 
They regarded it as a laudable act to kill as many ants, 
snakes, and other vermin as possible, whilst they held 
the life of a dog as sacred as the life of a man (Herod. 
1146). Marriage of near relations was with them a pious 
custom (Strabo, 15 20). All these things are treated with 
some fulness in the Avesta. Plutarch (de Is. et Os. 46) 
explains the Magian zeal for destroying all unclean 
animal life on the ground of the Zoroastrian theology, 
and quite in accordance with the Avesta, as follows : 

' Among plants, they attribute the one to the Good 
Divinity, the other to the Evil Genius ; similarly with 
regard to animals ; the dog, 1 birds, and the hedgehog 
belong to the Good Divinity ; the water-rat belongs to 
the Evil One. On this account they esteem him fortunate 
who has killed the most of these beasts.’ Plutarch 
(l.c. ) gives a sketch of the doctrines of the Magian 
Zoroaster and of the mythology of the Magians. He 
clearly develops the outlines of the dualistie system ; 
the two primeval spirits and their incessant warfare ; 
creation and counter-creation ; the division of the 
universe; its limited existence ; the end of the evil 
principle ; the regeneration and purification of the 
world (de Is. 47 ; partly drawn from Theopompus). 

Areimanios was mentioned for the first time beside Orotnazdes 
in a lost work of Aristotle, according to Diogenes Laertius 
(prooem. 8). The name of Zoroaster occurs earlier in a fragment 
(29) of Xanthos, and in Plato (AIcib. 1 122), who calls him the 
son of Oromazdes. For Western writers Zoroaster is always 
the Magus or the founder of Magianism (Plut., l.c. ; Plato, l.c .; 
Diog. Laert., prooem. 2 ; other passages in de Harlez, <?/. cit ., 
189; Max Duncker, GA 1 ^ 450). The ancients also give.some 
details as to the childhood of Zoroaster and his hermit life 
(Pliny, //.V 30 2 ; Plutarch, Jfuma, 4; Dio Chrysostom,. 2 60). 
They call him sometimes a Bactrian, sometimes a Median or 
Persian (cp Jackson in Jour. Amer. Or. Soc. 15 222). No reli¬ 
ance can be placed on their references to his extreme antiquity. 
Hermippus of Smyrna placed him 5000 years before the Trojan 
War ; Xanthos, 6000 years before Xerxes ; Aristotle assigned him 
a similar antiquity (Pliny, /AV 30 r 2 ; Diog. Laert. prooem. 2 ; cp 
Jackson, Jour. Am. Or. Soc. 17 3, and Zoroaster , 150-178). 
Agathias (2 24) rightly remarks that it is no longer possible to 
determine with any certainty when he lived and legislated. ‘ The 
Persians,’ he adds, ‘say that Zoroaster lived.under Hystaspes, 
but do not make clear whether by this name is meant the father 
of Darius or another Hystaspes.’ 

What the Greeks regard as the doctrines of the 
Magi the Iranians themselves call the doctrines of 
Zoroaster. The native accounts bring 


4 . Iranians 
on Zoroaster. 


the personality of Zoroaster into the 
foreground. To him alone Mazda 
vouchsafed the Law and the Holy Faith, and ordained 
him as the teacher of men. The Avesta, or Zoroastrian 
bible, makes only occasional reference to the external 
circumstances of Zoroaster’s life, for the part of the 
Avesta which was specially devoted to the story of his 
life, the so-called Spend-Nask, is lost. Its contents, 
however, have been worked into the Pahlavi literature, 
which in three places gives a description of his life. 
These interesting accounts, two of which occur in the 
fifth and seventh books of the Dlnkard and one in the 
Zartusht-namak, 2 have been translated by E. W. West 

1 Contrast Is. 663 (see Doc, § 3). 

2 This forms part of the Selections of Zad-sparam. 
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under the title, * Marvels of Zoroastrianism,' in SUE 
47 (1897). 

These narratives have a mythical tinge that is quite 
oriental; they are not histories, they are legends. Al¬ 
ready in the Avesta Zoroaster appears for the most part 
as a legendary personality. 

He stands in personal intercourse with the divinity. At his 
appearing all nature rejoices (I 'asht, 1393); he enters into con¬ 
flict with the demons and rids the earth of their presence (J asht, 
17 19); Satan approaches him as tempter to make him renounce 
his faith ( Vendidad , lt> 6). The history of his life is a succession 
of marvels. The divine powers themselves initiate him into 
his high calling, and during the whole of his prophetic career 
they stand by hint with their counsel. 

Many scholars therefore have regarded the personality 
of the prophet as purely mythical (Darmesteter; Kern, 
according to Tiele, Kompcndium , § 99). This is cer¬ 
tainly going too far. There is no reason to doubt the 
existence of the religious founder, Zoroaster ; he lives 
too strongly in tradition. The legend of Zoroaster is 
not one to be deprived of all historical foundation. 

Zoroaster’s real name is Zarathushtra, Modern 
Persian, Zardusht ; it seems to mean, ' Possessor of 

5 Tradi old camels.' His father was Pourushaspa, 

,. . , ~ of the noble family of the Spitamas, his 

tionai data. mother ij ug i K ihOva. Regarding his 

native place there is a double tradition. According to 
one, the house of his father was situated in Airyana 
Vaejo upon a hill of the river Dareja (the modern Darya, 
in northern Azerbaijan), and Zoroaster was born there. 
According to the other tradition he came from Kngha 
(Rai ; see Racks) in Media proper. I11 Sassanian 
times, Ragha as well as Atropatene was an important 
seat of the priesthood. In Ragha resided the Zara- 
thushtrotema, the supreme head of the church. The 
riddle of the contradiction has been solved by Jackson. 
According to a statement of Shahrastani, Azerbaijan 
was the home of Zoroaster’s father, whilst his mother 
was by birth from Rai (Jackson, Jour. Am. Or. Soc. 
15228; Darmesteter, SUE 4 Introd. xlvii). 

The most important traditional data of Zoroaster’s 
life are as follows. When lie was thirty years old, in 
a vision upon the bank of the river Daitva, the 
archangel Vohumano appeared to him and invited him 
to a conference with Mazda. This first meeting, which 
is recorded also in the Avesta ( Vasna, 43), is to be 
regarded as the coming of the new religion and as the 
beginning of a new era of the world. Seven other 
conferences followed in the next ten years. In the first 
two vears, at the command of the Lord, Zoroaster 
preached the new doctrine to the Kavis and Karpans— 
i.e., the ruling idolatrous priests of the land—in the 
presence of the prince of the region, a Turanian ; but 
without effect. The injunction of 1 next of kin ’ 
marriage shocked them. He then betook himself to 
Seistan, to Parshatgau, who allowed himself to be 
converted, but not in public. It was only Zoroaster's 
own cousin, Maidyoi-maongha, who first openly pro¬ 
fessed himself his disciple, so that the prophet dis¬ 
heartened cries out: ' In ten years I have won only a 
single man ! ’ Mazda now sent him to the court of 
King Vishtaspa. There he had first to undergo cruel 
imprisonment; but after two years he finally overcame 
the opposition of the idolatrous priests and converted 
the king. At this time also the brother of the king, 
Zairivairi, as well as the king's son, Spcntodata, and 
both the Vizirs, namely, the brothers Frashaoshtra and 
Jamaspa, became wholly devoted to him. Zoroaster 
lived to see the great religious war with King Arejat- 
aspa, who invaded Iran with the Hvaonas and was 
defeated, but met his death by the hand of a Turanian, 
it is said, at the age of 77 years and 40 days. The 
Avesta does not definitely express itself regarding the 
home of King Vishtaspa ; it is only the latest tradition 
that locates the seat of the king, and also the scene 
where Zoroaster successfully taught, in the E. and 
especially towards Bactria. 

If there is anything historical in these notices it is the 
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figure of the royal patron and protector Vlshtaspa, 
'who with his weapon broke a path for the truth, and 
became the arm and support of the Zoroastrian religion, 
and freed it from the chains in which it had lain bound, 
and raised it to power and spread it abroad’ (Vasht, 
1399 -ioo). Ilis inlluential consort Hutaosa appears to 
have led the way by good example. Zoroaster found ! 
strong support at the court, moreover, in the two 
brothers, Frashaoshtra and Jamaspa. The Gathas 
never mention the name of the king without mentioning 
with praise his two zealous and faithful counsellors. To 
both of these Zoroaster was related by marriage ; he j 
married HvogvT the daughter of Frashaoshtra ; and 
Jamaspa married Zoroaster’s daughter, Potiruchista. 

As to the era of Zoroaster, the extravagant dates ! 
given by the Greeks have no value. Modern investiga- 

6 Date t '° n avo ^ s ,nerc g uesses and places more 
reliance on the native statements. We 
have two dates given by tradition. The one makes a 
period of 272 years intervene between the beginning of t 
the religion (see above, § 5) and the death of 
Alexander the Great (323 B.c. ); whilst according to 
the other, the religion had existed in purity for about i 
300 years before the invasion of Alexander. According j 
to the first statement, Zoroaster would have lived from 
625 B.c. to 548 B.C. West makes the second statement 
the basis of his reckoning, and taking account of a slight 
omission in the traditional chronology makes the dates 
660-583 B.c. (cp SEE 47, lntrod. xxvii and xxxviii). 
These numbers fall within historical times, and the 
former comes near the era of the historical Vlshtaspa 
(Hystaspes), the father of Darius I. With this Hystaspes, 
who was satrap in Parthia, it was formerly usual to 
identify the Vishtaspa of the Avcsta. This identification, 
however, falls to the ground, at least for the present, 
because of the totally different ancestry of the historical 
Hystaspes and of the Vlshtaspa of the legend. 

The chief source of information regarding the teaching 
of Zoroaster is the Avesta. This was redacted in the 

_ m . . . time of the Sassanidae ; it is drawn, 

* eaC in ^ ' however, in part at least, from older 
sources. sources and tradition. To the oldest 
tradition belonged the so-called Gathas. They contain 
remnants of the addresses and sermons, delivered before 
the assembled court, and put by tradition into the 
mouth of the prophet, who is conceived of as teaching, 
exhorting, and seeking to win recruits for his cause. 
The Gathas themselves are distinguished in two respects 
from the 4 younger (later) Avesta.’ 

First, the person of Zoroaster appears much less legendary in 
the (iathiis. The scenes of his activity and teaching are placed 
much more vividly before our eyes. His relation to his patrons is 
much more close and real. The Gathas are marked by many 
personal allusions and references which are unknown to the 
younger Avesta. Secondly, the celestial world is much more 

predominantly abstract. Material and naturalistic divinities 
like Mithra are foreign to the Gathas. The external cult and 
ritual sink almost entirely into the background. The holy 
drink, the Haoma, is not mentioned. 

These two considerations, however, are not enough 
to enable us to distinguish sharply between the Gatha 
Zoroastrianism as the pure and original doctrine on the 
one hand, and the later Zoroastrianism as systematically 
developed and corrupted by the older popular faith 
on the other. The Gathas are really not properly 
dogmatic and doctrinal sermons ; they are rather pro¬ 
phetic sayings, promises, and injunctions intended 
specially for the narrower community of the faithful 
and initiated ; they represent the esoteric side of 
Zoroaster’s teaching in its ideal bearing rather than its 
outward rules and statutes. The Gathas are rather the 
philosophy of Zoroastrianism ; the younger Avesta is 
rather its theology together with the systematic elabora¬ 
tion of the Zoroastrian doctrine. 

The supreme God is Ahuro Mazdao (Anc. Per., 
Aiiramazda, Mod. Per., Hormasd or Ormazd), 4 the 
wise lord.’ He is called also Spento Mainyush— i.e., 
*the holy (lit., weal-bringing) spirit'—and he is the 
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creator and regent of the world. His sovereignty 

8. Zoroastrian- ° VCT , th , e universe however, is con- 
ism : Ormazd, T b l h,s foe - thc fien d primeval, 
Ahriman Angro Mainyush— i.e. , 4 the destruc¬ 
tive spirit.’ In the beginning of things 
these twin spirits existed independently of each other; 
they became aware of their opposing character ( Yasna, 
30 3) and swore an eternal feud (cp Yasna, 462 and 
Bundahish , i. 14). Both spirits possess creative power, 
which manifests itself in the one positively and in the 
other negatively. Ormazd is light, life, and activity, 
the soul of all that is pure and good ; in the ethical 
world he is law, order, and truth. His antithesis, 
Ahriman, is darkness, filth, death, and reaction ; all 
that is evil in the world ; lawlessness and lies spring 
from him. Ormazd has his throne in the 4 endless 
light ' of heaven, in Paradise ; Ahriman rules in the 
cold north, in the endless darkness of Hell, from which 
he breaks forth from time to time. Ormazd alone 
possesses omniscience and prescience; Ahriman’s 
wisdom is backward knowledge [Bundahish, i. 9) ; he is 
always coming too late, and has to look at events after 
they are past. For the time being the two spirits 
counterbalance one another. The complete sovereignty 
of Ormazd is to come to pass in the future existence. 
The ultimate triumph of the good spirit is an ethical 
demand of the religious conscience and the quintessence 
of Zoroaster’s revelation. His doctrine is dualistic in 
so far as it sets up two opposing primeval powers ; it is 
not, however, quite consistent ; the two principles are 
not endowed with equal power. The dualism of 
Zoroaster is only an episode in the existence of Ormazd, 
who is the supreme and only god from the beginning of 
the world, and remains so to eternity. 

In the realm of light, Ormazd is the sovereign lord. 

As a spirit, it is true, he is invisible to men ; but he is 

not immaterial. A flaming, firm, exalted, and 
beautiful body is attributed to him. The heaven is his 
robe. In his exalted majesty he is the ideal figure 
of an oriental king. The other divine powers and 
genii are his creation, helpers, overseers, and servants, 
his instruments and his leaders in the war against evil. 

Next to him in rank stand six archangels, the Amcsha 
Spentas, 4 the Immortal Holy Ones ’ ; he himself is often 
The counte( l with them as the seventh. They 

, resemble the ministers of some autocratic 

ATT lftRllfl. 

„ . sovereign. They sit round about Ormazd, 

pen as. anc j p e bolds counsel with them. Accord¬ 
ing to their names they are pure abstractions, although 
in the Gathas they are already represented as persons. 
They have been developed partly out of the ethical ideas of 
the old Aryan belief. As a whole, however, they are a 
true product of Zoroaster’s conception. They form the 
necessary constituents of the kingdom of Mazda which 
is to be perfected, and in them the tendency of 
Zoroastrianism to personify abstract ideas takes its 
origin. In everything the Amesha Spentas are the 
truest fellow-workers of Ormazd. The care and 
guardianship of creation is entrusted to them, and they 
are regarded as tutelary divinities over the separate 
kingdoms of nature. 

The names of the Amesha Spentas are : (1) Vohu ManC (Plul. 
evvota), Good Mind— i.e., the good principle, the idea of the 
good, the principle that works in man inclining him to what is 
good ; this divinity acts also as genius of the flocks. (2) Ashem, 
or generally Ashem Vahishtem (aA^^eta), corresponding to all 
that is true, good, and right—ideas which, to Zoroaster, are 
practically identical—upright law and rule, also the genius 
presiding over fire. (3) Khshathrem, generally called Khsha- 
threm Vairlm (eiVo/uua), the power and kingdom of Ormazd, 
also the genius of metals. (4) Armaiti (ao<f>Ca) y or the spirit of 
docility and obedience, early represented as the genius of the 
earth. (5) Haurvatat (ttAovto?), holiness, perfect health, the 
genius of the health-giving waters. (6) Ameretatat, immortality, 
the genius of plants. 

The other good spirits of Ormazd are comprised 
under the name Yazata (Izeds), ‘angels.’ These are 
partly religious and ethical abstractions of Zoroastrian¬ 
ism like Rashnu (Uprightness) or Ashi Vanuhl (the good 
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Reward of Piety). In part they arc the unforgotten 
10 Other f° nns Aryan mythology, such as A 1 ithra 
jroorl Rnlri+Q and Verethrnghna (the genius of Victory, 
® ^ ' the Iranian counterpart of the Indian 

Indra Vrtrahan), or they are the familiar personi¬ 
fications of natural phenomena such as the sun, the 
moon, fire, wind (cp Herod. I131). In the Gatlins 
most of the Yazatas are not mentioned—even such as 


hold quite an important place in the later system and 
ritual, like Mithra. It is only Sraosha (holy obedience) 
and Atar, the fire, the son of Ormazd, that play a more 
important role. For the younger Avesta, special 
mention must also be made of Anahita, goddess of the 
waters, and of the Fravashis (Fervers), the spiritual 
prototypes of men and of the good creation and at the 
same time the guardian spirits of the pious. 

Ahriman also has his infernal hosts which he created 
for the conflict with Ormazd. 

These are endowed with less individuality, 

11. Other however, than those of the kingdom of light, 
evil spirits. The Druj (Lie, Falsehood), for example, is 
opposed to Asha ; Akem Mano (Had Thought) 
to Vohu Mano; and Armaiti to TarOmaiti (Pride or Presump¬ 
tion). In the Gathas, the Druj is mentioned more often than 
Ahriman himself. In the later texts, the word Druj signifies a 
special class of female demons. The most familiar of these is 
Nasu, the corpse spirit. The schematic system of later times 
has also given Ahrimanian counterparts to each of the other 
Ameshii Spentas. Myriads of demons, Daevas (Devs), make 
up the mighty horde of Ahriman. They embody all the dis¬ 
turbing elements in nature and the baser instincts in man. Of 
most of them we know only the names. The best-known among 
them is Aeshma, the demon of Wrath (see Asmodkus). 

As soon as the two spirits encounter each other their 
active or creative, and at the same time permanent, 

12 The conl ^ ct begins. The history of this conflict 

conflict ' s histOT T dle wodd - Every move 
of Ormazd is met by a counter-move 
( paitydra ) of Ahriman. 

Whatever the good spirit creates, the evil spirit sullies, or, as 
the text says, ‘just like a fly he rushed out upon the whole 
creation ' ( Bundahish , iii. 17 ). No sooner has Ormazd created 
the world than Ahriman brings upon the earth distress in the 
form of plague and noxious creatures. Ormazd brings into 
existence the primeval bull (prototype of all animals); Ahriman 
tortures it to death with hunger, sickness, and blows, and its 
soul (Geush Urva) complains before the throne of Ormazd about 
the violence it has had to suffer. Ormazd comforts the soul of 
the creature with the assurance of the future coming of Zoroaster 
(Vastia , 29; Bundahish, 4). Ormazd creates the first man 
(Gaya Maretan); Ahriman incites against this man Astu- 
Vidhotu, the demon of death, and thus sets death in opposition 
to life. 1 


A great cleft runs through the entire world and 
divides it into two great camps—the kingdom of light 
and the realm of darkness. All creation is divided into 
that which is Ahura’s and that which is Ahriman’s. 
This division extends even to the langunge. Whenever 
mention is made of face, ears, hands, and feet, of activity, 
speaking, going, striving, a sharp distinction is made 
in the expression between good and evil beings. The 
two spirits do not carry on the struggle in person. 
They leave it to be fought out by their respective 
creations and by creatures which they send into the 
field. The field of battle is the present world. 

In the centre of the battle is man ; his soul is the 
object of the war. Man is a creation of Ormazd, who 
therefore has the right to call him to account. Ormazd, 
however, created him free in all his decisions and in 
his actions, wherefore he is accessible to the influences 
of the evil powers. This freedom of the will is clearly 
expressed in Yasna, 311 x : ‘ Since thou, O Mazda, 
didst at the first create our being and our souls in 
accordance with thy mind, and didst create our under¬ 
standing and our life together with the body, and works 
and words in which man according to his own will can 
frame his confession, the liar and the truth-speaker 
alike lay hold of the word, the knowing and the 
ignorant each after his own heart and understanding. 
Armaiti searches, following thy spirit, where errors are 


1 This story is by some wrongly connected with the story of 
Adam in Genesis. 


found.' Man takes part in this conflict by all his life 
and activity in the world. By a true confession of faith, 
by every good deed, by continually keeping pure his 
body and his soul, he impairs the power of Ahriman 
and strengthens the power of goodness, and establishes 
a claim for reward upon Ormazd ; by false confession, 
by every evil deed and defilement, he increases the evil 
and renders service to Ahriman. 

The life of man falls into two parts—its earthly 
portion and that which is lived beyond the grave. The 

, lot assigned to him after death is the 

id. lvian, nere 11 c 


and hereafter. 


result and consequence of his life 


upon earth. No religion has so clearly 
grasped the ideas of guilt and merit. A strict reckoning 
of the works of men here below will be kept in heaven. 
After death, at the end of the third night, the soul 
arrives at the head of the Cinvato-Beretu, or Accountant’s 
Bridge, over which lies the way to heaven. 1 Here 
takes place the revealing and disclosure of all its past 
„ . T1 . . life, the judicium particulare. 'The 
14. Judicium angd Mithra and the an g e i Rashnu 

par 1CU are. ma |. e up the account and reckoning 
{SBE 24258), or Rashnu the Just weighs the good and 
the evil deeds over against each other in the impartial 
balance that does not vary a hair's breadth in favour of 
any man, not even a monarch {SBE 21 18). 

Perhaps in ancient times the bridge itself was conceived of as 
a sort of automatic scale. In the case of the soul of the just 
whose good deeds outweigh his evil acts, the bridge becomes 
wide and easy of crossing ; and at this moment his own religion 
comes to meet him in the shape of a beautiful maiden, and 
accompanies him to Paradise (GarOdemanem), where Vohu Mano 
receives him ( fend. 19 30-31). In the case of the soul of the 
wicked, however, the bridge becomes as narrow as the edge of 
a razor, and when he reaches the middle of it he falls off and is 
plunged headlong into hell ( SBE 17 48). 


Should the evil and the good be equally balanced, 
the soul passes into an intermediate stage of existence 
(the Hamcstakan), and its final lot is not decided until 
the last judgment. 

Man, however, has been smitten with blindness and 
ignorance ; he knows neither the eternal law nor the 
things that await him after death. He allows himself 
only too easily to be ensnared by the craft of the evil 
powers who seek to ruin his future existence. He 
worships and serves false gods, being unable to dis¬ 
tinguish between truth and lies. Thus it came about 
that Ormazd graciously determined to open the eyes of 
mankind by sending a prophet to show them the right 
way of salvation. According to the later legend ( lend. 
2i), Ormazd at first wished to entrust this task to Yima 
(Jemshid), the ideal of an Iranian king ; but Yima, the 
secular man, felt himself unfitted for it and declined 
the office. He contented himself therefore with estab¬ 
lishing by order of the Lord in his paradise {vara) a 
heavenly kingdom in miniature, to serve at the same time 
as a pattern for the heavenly kingdom that was to come. 
Zoroaster at last was found fit for the mission. It was 
not without special reason, the Gathas believe, that the 
calling of a prophet should have taken place precisely 
when it did. It was, they held, the final appeal of Ormazd 
to mankind at large.. Like John the Baptist and the 
apostles of Jesus, Zoroaster believed that the fulness of 
time was near, that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. 
Through the whole of the Gathas runs the pious hope 
that the end of the present world is not far off. Zoroaster 
himself hopes along with his followers to live to sec the 
decisive turn of things, the dawn of the new and better 
jeon. Ormazd will summon together all his forces for 
a final decisive struggle, and break the power of evil 
forever ; by his help the faithful will achieve the victory 
... over their detested enemies, the daeva 
15. Judicium wors hipp erSi an d render them power- 

umversale. ] ess qq ien t h e great act [yah) will be 
accomplished. Ormazd will institute a universal world ■ 
judgment {judicium universale). 


1 For parallels see Che. OPs . 438, note «« 
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By means of an ordeal of fire and molten metal he will separate 
the good from the wicked and will judge strictly according to 
justice, punish the wicked, and assign to the good the hoped-for 
reward. Ahriman will be cast, along with all those who have 
been delivered over to him to suffer the pains of hell, into the 
abyss, where he will thenceforward lie powerless. 

Forthwith begins the one undivided kingdom of God 
in heaven and on earth. This is called, sometimes the 
good kingdom, sometimes simply the kingdom. Here 
the sun will for ever shine, and all the pious and faithful 
will live a happy life that no evil power can disturb, in 
the fellowship of Ormazd and his angels for ever. 

In one respect with regard to this, there has come 
about in the later writings a change that is easy to 
understand. In them the catastrophe and renovation 
of the world are placed in a far distant future. Whereas 
in the Gathas Zoroaster himself is more or less clearly 
designated as the Saoshyant — i.e ., the predestined 
saviour of the world—the later writings look for the 
appearance of this Saoshyant only at the end of the 
present icon. 

The Avesta does not contain any definite statement as to the 
division of time in the existence of the universe (yet cp Fragm. 
I ’end. 2 24). 

According to the Bundchesh , the duration of this world is 
12,000 years divided into periods of 3000 years each (cp Pint., 
de Is. 47). In the first 3000 years Ormazd creates his creation 
in its spiritual form or prototype, without Ahriman being aware 
of it. At the beginning of the second period Ahriman raises 
himself from hell into the light and perceives the start which 
Ormazd has obtained. In this period both spirits create their 
material creation. At the beginning of the third era Ahriman 
invades the creation of Ormazd, and during this period good 
and evil counterbalance each other. At the beginning of the 
tenth millennium, Zoroaster appears, and a new prophet is 
to spring from his seed after each of the three remaining 
millennia. As the last of these Messiahs the real Saoshyant 
shall appear. 

The Saoshyant with his helpers will accomplish the 
renovation of the world (frasho-kereti). Ormazd will 
raise the dead and the Saoshyant will assemble them 
all in one place. Everyone must descend into the great 
flood of molten metal. To the pious this lake will seem 
like a Hood of warm milk ; but to the wicked it will feel 
as if they were wading in molten metal. Then, in 
the name of Mazda, the Saoshyant will distribute unto 
everyone a reward according to his works. Ormazd 
will hurl Ahriman powerless back into hell, which is 
filled up with the molten metal, and the world will be¬ 
come purified for ever and for aye {Bund. 30). The 
younger (later) Avesta speaks of the end of the world 
and of the last things only in brief allusions. The 
idea of the resurrection of the dead is quite familiar 
to it and seems to be referred to several times even in 
the Gathas. 

'I'he moral and ethical teachings of Zoroastrianism are 
sound and consistent. The moral code is summed up 
in the three words; ‘ good thoughts, good 
‘ 1CS ’ words, good deeds.’ Man must enlist in 
the service of Ormazd and devote himself to the good 
cause with his whole being, and he must do every 
injury possible to Ahriman. This fundamental prin¬ 
ciple dominates the entire religious code and all the 
ecclesiastical legislation. Because of the general utility 
of its precepts this code represents a high standard of 
civilisation when we consider the early times to which 
it belongs. It imposed upon the faithful the duty of 
worshipping Ormazd and his spirits, of prayer, sacrifice, 
the inviolability of his creatures, the sacred respect for 
the cow (emphasised especially in the Gathas), attention 
to agriculture and arboriculture, irrigation of dry lands, 
extermination of noxious animals, charity toward one’s 
co-religionists, and the observance of absolute truthful¬ 
ness. Above all stands the law of chastity. The faith¬ 
ful shall preserve purity, both of body and of soul. 
The soul must be kept pure from heretical doctrines 
and the influences of the Devs, the body must be kept 
from coming into contact with unclean persons, with 
corpses, filth, or other Ahrimanian objects. Man also 
must not in any way defile the pure elements of Ormazd 
such as fire, water, and earth. This love of purity, 
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which as a principle is already proclaimed in the Gathas 
( Yasna, 48 s), has led to the adoption of the mos* 
scrupulous washings and lustrations and elaborate cere¬ 
monies of purification, as well as of many strange 
customs, such as the exposing of corpses on the lowers 
of Silence (Dakhmas). According to strict logic, offences 
against the precepts of the law cannot be undone ; but 
in the heavenly account they can be counterbalanced by 
L surplus of good works. The elaborately developed 
system of Zoroastrianism fixed the doctrine of equivalents 
with mathematical precision, and definitely assigned 
certain useful and pious works as acts of penance for 
certain sins. But corporal chastisements also were 
prescribed ; these, in the main, were for the purpose 
of driving out the Devs that had taken possession of the 
sinner’s body. In later times, however, matters were 
made easier for the sinner. For corporal punishment 
monetary fines could be substituted, and absolution from 
sin became more and more a means of grace to be had 
only at the hands of the church. Confession to the 
high priest, sincere repentance and reform, remove every 
sin from the body {SBE 2495 and Vend. 371). For 
such a confession it was obligatory to recite one of the 
confessional formulas (Patets), in which the later 
literature abounds. 

The cult of the Zoroastrian religion was without pomp. 
The sacrifice is described by Strabo (732). The sacred 
17 W V ^ re ^ orme< ^ the central point. The 
* 1 .^ ) ’ sacrificial gifts which were offered were 

e ° * meat and milk, and more especially the 
sacred drink Haoma. The main stress was laid upon 
prayer and the ascription of glory to God. 

'I’he systematic development of the teachings of 
Zoroaster and of the Zoroastrian law is undoubtedly 
the work of the priesthood which through their strict 
exclusiveness became an hereditary caste. In the \V. 
they were called Magi ; in the language of the Avesta 
they are termed Athravan ; but even in the sacred texts 
the word Magi occurs in a few instances. The Athravans 
were the privileged guardians of the religion and the 
leaders of worship. They alone could perform the 
sacrifices (Herod. I132), and carry out the ecclesiastical 
punishments and penances ; they alone could interpret 
the law. They exercised a sort of spiritual guardianship 
over the laity. Every young man, after his reception 
into the community of the faithful, or Mazdayasnians, 
had to select a spiritual guide, a father-confessor (Ratu). 
The priesthood never attained political power—or never 
even claimed it. 

After the fall of the Achaemenidae (331 B.c.) Zoroastrianism 
lost greatly in power and dignity. It was subsequently re¬ 
habilitated, however, by the Sassanians, 
18. History Of under whom it reached its highest pros- 
Zoroastrianism. parity. It was at this epoch that the 
clergy advanced to a firmly-constituted 
hierarchy, and Zoroastrianism became the official religion of the 
state, favoured and protected by the government. The forma¬ 
tion of sects was at this period not infrequent (cp 1 ManichadsnM 
in The Zervanites flourished under Yazdegard II. 

(438-457 A.D.). They represented Ormazd and Ahriman as 
twin sons proceeding from the fundamental principle of all, the 
limitless time (Zrvan akarand). The Mohammedan invasion 
(636 a.d.), with the terrible persecution of the following centuries, 
was a deathhlow to Zoroastrianism. In Persia itself only a few 
followers of Zoroaster are now found (in Kirman and Yazd). 
The Parsees in and around Bombay hold to Zoroaster as their 
prophet and adhere to the ancient usages ; but their doctrine 
has reached the stage of a pure monotheism (see Parsk.es in 
EBP)). 

If we inquire into the origin of the Zoroastrian religion 
we must not lose sight of the fact that everything which 
n . . is written on this point must necessarily 
y. ur g . rest U p Qn mere conjecture. Tradition 
has obliterated every trace of the actual process by 
which the faith came into existence, and of the particular 
factors which were active in its formation. As far as 
tradition is concerned the complete doctrine was revealed 
by Ormazd in its entirety. Already in the Gathas the 
belief in inspiration predominates; nevertheless they 
allow us to read between the lines other things as well. 
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We are denied, however, a clear insight into the popular 
religion before Zoroaster and into the ancient doctrines 
of the Magi, to whom Zoroaster must have had certain 
relation, whatever the exact extent of that relation may 
have been. 

The Mazda-religion is distinguished from the nature- 
religion of kindred peoples by its dogmatic character 
and by the unity of its structure. There is a funda¬ 
mental idea in it which is developed with absolute logic. 
It is the fundamental dogma of the two spirits, a tenet 
which contains both the problem of the world and the 
solution of its enigma. This doctrine, not only in its 
beginning and foundation, but also, in part at least, in 
its detailed structure, is the product of a single creative 
personality; and that personality was Zoroaster. It 
was a new religion that Zoroaster taught. This must 
not be taken, however, to mean that everything in 
Zoroastrianism is absolutely new. Zoroaster himself 
says that his desire was to purify the religion { Yasna, 
449). In its fundamental teaching as well as in its 
completely elaborate system Zoroastrianism shows un¬ 
mistakable traces of the old Aryan religion. 

In common with the people of India, Zoroastrianism has ihe 
cult of fire and of Ilaoina ; it has also in common with India 
the name of the chief sacrificial priest Zaota (Sk. /iota), of the 
gods Mithra and Verethraghna, and ihe enforcement of minute 
purificatory precepts. The Zoroastrian doctrine of the weighing 
of good and bad deeds in the balance, which determines the fate 
of the soul after death, has its faithful counterpart in the Indian 
doctrine of karman and in the balancing of dhanna and adh - 
anna in Mann , Vlvof. It is only with Zoroaster, however, 
that this doctrine is developed in its most practical and, if one 
may say so, business-like form. Already in Satapatha Hriihmana 
(11 2 7 33) we meet with the conception of the scale in heaven, on 
which good and evil deeds are weighed. The threefold division 
according to thoughts, words, and deeds, is as familiar to the 
Hindus as to Zoroaster. 

It has been believed that foreign influences even are 
traceable in Zoroastrianism ; but this remains a quite 
obscure point. The isolated analogies with Turanian, 
Assyro-Babylonian, and Hebraic conceptions cannot be 
accepted as giving convincing proof of actual borrowing 
on the part of Zoroastrianism (cp C. de Harlez, Des 
Origines des Zoroastrisme; Z. A. Ragozin, The story of 
Media , Babylon , and Persia {1888), p. 147; Tiele, 
/Compendium, par. tog ; Darmcsteter, Le Zend-Avesta , 
3, 1 ntrod. lxxiv and lvii). The hypothesis of Darmcsteter 
that the doctrine of the Gathas was influenced by 
Gnosticism, has hardly found any adherents. 

The dualistic idea of Zoroaster is not adequately 
explained by conceiving it as a remodelling of the old 
mythological opposition between gods and demons, 
influenced and favoured by the sharp contrasts in nature 
in the Iranian land (Duncker, 102; Darmesteter, Ormazd 
et Ahriman , 88 271; Ed. Meyer, GA I531 f). Such 
an account still leaves unexplained the transformation 
and radical change of the Aryan devas (gods) into the 
Zoroastrian daevas (devils). Just as the fiendish 
demons, daevas , are opposed to the good god Ahura in 
Zoroastrianism, so the devas and asuras have been 
placed in opposition in India from the earliest times. 
In the oldest literature this opposition is not as yet one 
of pronounced hostility ; but it soon becomes so. The 
devas remain gods, the asuras become demons. 
Between these two phenomena of contrasted meanings 
there must be a connection of cause and effect. They 
point to an old opposition in the Aryan world of the 
gods, expressed by the words deva, asura , which grew 
to be more and more distinct and sharp with both races, 
but in exactly opposite directions. In Iran the contrast 
seems to have led at first to two distinct cults, to an 
Ahura cult and to that of the Daevas. This seems to 
have been the religious condition of affairs in Iran when 
Zoroaster appeared. We meet with hints in the Gathas 
which show us that the people were divided between 
these two opposing cults. The opposing parties are not 
separated by distance in space or by difference of race ; 
they are found side by side. ‘ Hard by the believer in 
Ahura dwells the worshipper of the daevas ,’ complains 
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Zoroaster. Not two cults, but two stages of culture, 
are struggling for the primacy ; the Ahura worshippers 
represent the higher phase ; they are breeders of cattle, 
and in their eyes the cow is a sacred animal ; the 
worshippers of the daevas on the other hand maltreat 
the cow and slaughter it in their sacrifices. From this 
religiousdifference and dissension Zoroaster seems to have 
received his first impulse for appearing in public. As 
an adherent of Ahura whose attribute is 'The Wise 
One,’ and as prophet, he will warn men against false 
teachers and priests; and amidst the differences of 
creeds and beliefs he will guide them to the wiser choice 
in order to save their souls. What the other party 
worship as gods under the name of daeva are in reality 
powers by whom unwitting mankind is led to its 
destruction—evil powers, false gods, devils. Such is 
the position from which all his teaching starts ; and 
thus the change in the conception of daeva was a 
natural development. P'rom the daevas proceeds all 
the evil in the world. But Zoroaster’s speculation does 
not stop here. The daevas themselves anon become 
manifest to him as being but the instruments of a higher 
principle, that is the spiritual enemy, Ahriman. 'Phis 
Ahriman or evil principle is the most characteristic 
product of Zoroastrian speculation. From the schism 
or religious dualism of his time he derived the idea of 
the dualistic scheme of the universe which has impressed 
its character upon the whole of the religion called by 
his name. 


The literature of the subject has been cited in the course of 
the article. Consult especially Tiele, /Compendium der 
Religionsgesch ., or (best of all) Ed. Meyer, GA 530-573 
(1884). On Zoroaster’s life, A. V. Williams Jackson's Zoroaster, 
the Prophet 0/A ncimt Iran (New York, 1898) may be specially 
recommended. See also the references in Cheyne, OPs. (see 
below). k. F. G. 


The question of the influence of Zoroastrianism on 
Jewish religion can only relate to post-exilic Jewish 
90 Mn parlor reli S ion - There is 110 evidence of any 
. 1 , y Persian influence on Jewish belief before 

m uence on tbe ex jj e . die re f e rence which has been 

1RT*2P1 1 

supposed in Ezek. 816 to a Persian 
custom is based on a mistake (see Cril. Bib.). During 
the Babylonian exile, though contact with Persians 
was doubtless possible, it was the religion of Babylonia 
that naturally exercised more influence than any other 
on the Jews. In the Babylonian hymns we find a near 
approach to the Jewish conception of God, and to the 
Jewish view of sin, whilst the Babylonian view of the 
divine creatorship is surpassed in grandeur only by the 
Zoroastrian. 

In the period which we may conventionally call post- 
exilic, Persian influence, or, more definitely, the 

p . ... influence of Mazdaism can more easily 

41. rost-exinc. be supposed Xhe j ews in Palestine 

cannot have been subject to much direct influence of 
this kind. It was rather indirectly, through the large 
Jewish colonies E. of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
that Palestinian Judaism was affected by Persia. These 
colonies, as we know, kept up an intercourse with the 
community in Judma. It is very possible that the idea 
of bringing what Artaxer.xes is represented as calling 
‘the wisdom of Ezra's God which is in his hand’ (Ezra 
725) in book form to Jerusalem was, if not suggested, 
yet strengthened by the existence of a book-religion in 
Persia, and it would be unreasonable not to suppose 
that Jews in and near Persia gained some acquaintance 
with the Zoroastrian religion, and were influenced by it. 
The high moral tone of the best Persians (see the 
inscriptions of Darius) and of their religion could not 
but attract the best Jews (cp Mai. In), and the Persian 
folk-lore w r ould be equally attractive to Jews of a less 
spiritual turn of mind. We need not, of course, 
suppose an acquaintance on the part of the Jews with 
Zoroastrian literature; the ideas of book-religions are 
not propagated exclusively by the sacred writings. 
Eschatological and demonological ideas, in particular. 
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were likely to be communicated by word of mouth, and 
it is in the field of eschatology, angelology, and 
demonology that Persian influence on Judaism may 
most surely be recognised. 

Early post-exilic Persian or Zoroastrian influence is 
not easy to prove. Jewish scribes and editors had 
other objects than that of enlightening the historical 
students of to-day, and official religious writers were 
doubtless anxious to check foreign influences, and to 
conceal the tokens of their existence. Even the pro¬ 
tests of official writers, however, are useful to the 
historical student. The belief in Satan, as we find it 
in the OT, is thoroughly Jewish, and yet it would 
hardly have assumed its actual form without the indirect 
influence of the belief in Ahriman against which it 
became a protest (see Satan). So too the ancient 
benediction called ydser dr must have had a polemical 
intention, and yet the custom of reciting it at dawn was 
no doubt influenced by a similar Zoroastrian usage. 

It would somewhat strengthen the case for Persian 
influence on the Jews if we had other linguistic proofs 
besides the supposed derivation of Asmodeus (q.v.) from 
Aeshma-daeva. 

Such proofs, however, are wanting, nor can the 
generally accepted Zend etymology of Asmodeus be 
called quite certain, owing to the imperfect 
22 . Later. correS p 0nc i ence G f the qualities of the two 
demons. The question needs examination in con¬ 
nection with the story of Tobit (may we refer in 
advance to a new explanation of Asmodeus in Crit. 
Bib. ?), which seems to have passed through several 
phases. It is clear, however, that, as time went on, 
Persian and Babylonian influences in combination were 
more and more felt by the Jews. Hence it is difficult 
to say whether the seven evil spirits of Mt. 12 45 are to 
be traced to Babylon or to Persia, and whether the 
Book of Revelation (a Jewish even more than a Christian 
work) strikes us more by its Persian or by its Babylonian 
affinities. 1 Such a competent authority as E. \V. West 
can see hardly any difference between the Devil of 
this book and the Zoroastrian Ahriman, whilst the 
eschatology of the later Zoroastrian books has a most 
striking resemblance to that of Revelation. The contest 
of Michael and his angels with the dragon and his angels 
is closely parallel to the contest between Vohumano 
4 Good Mind ’ and the powers of evil, and to the 
1000 years' conflict with Azhi Dahaka (the destructive 
serpent). Nor is the awful 4 lake of fire ’ wanting in the 
later Zoroastrian books. 

The seven 4 men,’ i.e., angels, in Ezek. 92 , together 
with the seven archangels of Tobit may supply evidence 
of an earlier date for Persian influence, though (without 
here raising the question as to the original setting of 
the story of Tobit) it may be admitted that the Persian 
Amshaspands developed out of Babylonian germs. In 
fact, it is becoming more and more clear that we cannot 
always draw a sharp distinction between original and 
imported Persian beliefs. The influence of Babylonia 
upon Persia must have begun earlier than used to be 
supposed. The religion of Aiira-mazda, in spite of its 
primitive Aryan roots, must have been influenced, like 
the religion of Yahw&, by that of Babylonia. For 
instance, both the seven chief good spirits and the seven 
chief evil spirits of Zoroastrianism have indisputable 
Babylonian affinities. Probably, however, it would be 
correct to say that Gabriel and Michael and their com¬ 
panions are more directly akin to the Zoroastrian Amesha 
Spentas or Amshaspands (whose names are not less 
significant) than to the Igigi, or friendly genii, of the 
Babylonians. But the seven Amshaspands, even if 
borrowed, were modified Hebraistically, Yahw6 not 
being (as analogy would have required) one of the 
seven. 2 Cp Angels, § 4, n. 1. 

1 Gunkel in his able work ( Schdpf. u. Chaos ) has unduly 
ignored the Persian elements. 

2 Cp Mills, ‘ Zendavesta ’ (SBE\ 3 145. 
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It is also not improbable that the belief in guardian 
angels (Mt. 18 10 Acts 12 15) was promoted by the Zoro¬ 
astrian doctrine of fravashis (which may also illustrate 
the Jewish belief in the angelic hosts)—a doctrine which 
has its roots in primitive Sumerian beliefs. 

‘ That the fravashis originally meant the spirits of the dead 
(Lat. manes ) is certain ; but that this conception early mingled 
with another—that of the heavenly prototypes of all beings of 
the good creation, which were objectified and regarded as the 
Sabaoth or heavenly hosts even by the Jews is equally certain. 
The conception of prototypes seems to be of Sumero-Accadian 
origin; “my god*’ or ‘’my goddess” in the Babylonian 
penitential hymns is to be understood of a guardian spirit, 
equivalent to the worshipper’s “better-self,” or in other words, 
“of a fravashi”’ (OPs. 499./). CpTiele, BAG 554; de Harlez, 
Avesta , Introd. cxix, etc.; M ills, Zendavesta (SBE), 3 279 ; 
Casartelli, Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under 
the Sassanids, 137 jf. ; Spiegel, Eran. Alterthumskunde, 2 93 ; 
Che. OPs. 282, 335, 420. 


How early the resurrection-idea appeared among the 
Jews, is uncertain (cp Eschatology, index). The 
„ ,. possibility of escaping death is 

23. .Resurrection. ccrtainly i mp H ec l in the story of 

Enoch ; but this story was, even if not unknown, not 
popular before the post-exilic period. It appears to 
have a Babylonian origin (see Enoch). We are on 
much safer ground when we connect the Jewish belief 
in the resurrection with Zoroastrianism. Zoroastrian 
eschatology had a profoundly moral import which must 
have been congenial to the Jews. The leaders of 
Jewish religion no doubt adopted the resurrection 
doctrine long after it had been grasped by individuals. 
They adopted it cautiously, so cautiously that we might 
easily suppose that it arose quite naturally out of the 
necessities felt in their own spiritual life. This was 
certainly not the case, unless Jewish religion is to be 
viewed as a quite exceptional product. In course of 
time, it was felt that the caution of the earlier leaders 
was unnecessary. The resurrection might safely be 
made general, and the retribution of the wicked be 
made as conspicuous as that of the righteous. Nay, 
the awards of the righteous would only then acquire 
their full attractiveness when the punishment of the 
wicked had been made as complete as possible. As 
time went on, the indebtedness of Jewish to Persian 
belief became still greater, and it is possible that the 
Messiah's function of raising the dead (Jn. 62528) is an 
unconscious copy of the function assigned to the hero 
Saoshyant (the Beneficent One) in the Avesta. 1 

The Zoroastrian origin of the doctrine of the resurrec¬ 


tion and of the renovation of the world is in itself 
probable. It is raised almost to a certainty when we 
have proved the late origin of Is. 65 f ., which clearly 
expresses the hope of the new heavens and the new 
earth 2 (6617 6622), and of Is. 24 - 27 , in which occurs 
not only the promise of the abolition of death ( 258 a, 
if the text be correct, see Crit. Bib. ad loc .), but also a 
distinct anticipation of the resurrection of deceased 
Israelites 3 (2619). This limitation of the hope to 
Israelites we may, as suggested above, ascribe to the 
caution of the religious leaders of the Jews. 


1 ‘ Whose name will be the victorious Saoshyant, and whose 
name will be Astvat-ereta. He will be Saoshyant, because he 
will benefit the whole bodily world ; he will be Astvat-ereta (he 
who makes the bodily creatures rise up), because as a bodily 
creature and as a living creature, he will stand against the 
destruction of the bodily creatures, to withstand the Druj (the 
Lie-Demon) of the two-footed brood ’{Vast, 13 129, Darmesteter’s 
transl.). The Bundahesh , which is an expansion of genuine old 
Zoroastrian elements, is much more explicit (see ch. 30 ). 

2 Dr. Charles seems too bold in pronouncing the expression 
of this hope an interpolation, perhaps from Mazdean sources 
(Eschatology, 122 f ). The reference in Is. 51 16 to a reconstitu¬ 
tion of the heavens and the earth, has been commonly taken to 
be merely figurative. This is probable, if 51 15 f is to be 
regarded as a part of the Second Isaiah’s work. If, however, 
chaps. 49-55 were appended to chaps. 40 - 4 S in the time of Ezra 
there is fairly good reason for not minimising the force of the 
language. 

3 © perhaps gives the hope a wider scope ; it renders 2619 , 
avaarrjaoi'TaL of vcxpoi, #cal eyepflrjowrcu oi cv rois pvrjpetoi?. 
See SBOT, ‘ Isa.’ Heb. 172. 
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The results here arrived at are not affected by Darmesteter’s 
later views on the A vesta, for (i) these views are extremely 
difficult to justify, and (2) Darmesteter in 1893 admitted 1 that 
the defeat of Ahriman, the resurrection, and the renovation of 
the world, were already dogmatically fixed in the time of the 
Achaemenida;. 

It is much less certain, and yet far from improbable, 
that the interest of the later Jews in ' Wisdom ’ was 
*w A » stimulated by a kindred phenomenon in 
. is om. Zoroastrianism. The stress laid in the 
A vesta and elsewhere on the two kinds of Wisdom 2 
(heavenly and earthly) reminds us of the references to 
two kinds of Wisdom in Job and Proverbs. In later 
times the Jews identified the heavenly Wisdom with the 
Law; they took up, it seems, with enthusiasm the 
Zoroastrian idea of the pre-existence in heaven of the 
personified divine Law. It is also just conceivable that 
the comparatively high morality of the pre-Maccabman 
Judaism may be partly due to the inlluence of the 
morality of Zoroastrianism. Certainly the Zoroastrian 
phrase, 'good thoughts, good words, good deeds,’ 
might have been taken as a motto by the Jewish wise 
men and psalmists, and if the received text of Pss. 16 
17 49 73 is correct, it will be reasonable to compare 
the expressions of the hope of immortality and resur¬ 
rection which that text may be held to contain, with 
expressions of the same hope in the Gathas. It may 
justly be questioned, however, whether the received text 
is correct. There are phenomena which no grammatical 
or exegetical subtlety can explain away, which seem to 
compel us to assume corruption of the text. But for 
this, we should certainly not be greatly surprised to find 
the hope of a future life emerging in any part of the 
Psalter, this book in all its parts being certainly a work 
of the Persian and Greek periods. 

It has also been conjectured that the early myths of 
Genesis have a Zoroastrian origin. This view, however, 

25 . Late Judaism. ^ ossible . onl >: befbre ‘ be wonder ; 

ful discoveries m the libraries of 

Assyria. The ultimate sources of these early myths are 
probably N. Arabian and Babylonian, whilst the second 
Fargard of the Zoroastrian writing called the Vendidad, 
in its present form, may even have been influenced by 
the narratives in Genesis. 3 It is true, the Talmudic 
and Midrashic statements on the First Man exhibit 
strong Persian elements. But this is only what might 
be expected in the later Judaism. It is remarkable that 
under the Sassanid kings Zoroastrianism appears to 
have been in some degree affected by Jewish influences 4 
—a slight compensation for the long-continued indebted¬ 
ness of Jewish to Zoroastrian belief. 

Here this brief survey must close. A full exegetical 
treatment of the Biblical passages would have unduly 
extended this article. Enough if the close resemblance 
between Judaism and Zoroastrianism has been brought 
home to the reader. Elsewhere a parallel between 
Zoroaster and John the Baptist has been suggested. 
But, if we may follow the most respected authorities, 
this comparison does not go far enough. Indeed, there 
is no figure equal in interest to Zoroaster’s : he is a 
prophet, reformer, sacred poet all in one, and has left 
an abiding impress on a faith which is as strongly 
moral as the Jewish, and without some acquaintance 
with which neither the later Judaism nor the later 
Christianity can be adequately appreciated. 

An attempt to reconsider the relation of Judaism to Zoro¬ 
astrianism on the basis of the sacred texts and of the most 
modern authorities is to be found in Cheyne’s 
26 . Literature. Origin of the Psalter (1891), PP- 357 » 394 - 4 ° 9 > 
433 *44° ! * Possible Zoroastrian Influences on 
the Religion of Ancient Israel,' Expos. Times , June, July, 
August 1891 ; ‘The Book of Psalms, its origin and relation to 
Zoroastrianism,' Semitic Studies in memory of A. Kohut % 
1897, pp. 111-119; Je^v. Eel. Life after the Exile y 74, 81, 151, 
157, 210, 251, 258 jf. See also Moulton, Expos. Titties , May 1898, 


1 Le Zendavesta , 12 Ixxiii. 

2 See Che. Expos, bysf\ Jew. Eel. Life> 157. 

3 See Creation, Deluge. 

4 Darmesteter, Une priere judlo-persaue, Paris, 1891. 
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PP* 35 2 (essay by a Zend scholar, putting forwaid the same 
general view and the same leading facts as the first-named work) ; 
Stave, Ueber d. Einjluss d. Parsismus auf d. Judenthum , 
1898 ; SSderblom, La I ’ie future d'apris le Slazdeisme (1901) ; 
BOklen, Verivandtschaft der jUdisch-christl. mit derpersischen 
Eschatologie (1902). Oldenberg {ZDMG 50 43-68 [1896]) gives 
fresh reason for believing in close relations at an early date 
between Iranian and Babylonian religion. Hominel too {PSPA 
21 137^ L899]) points out that the foreign-looking divine name 
Assaramazas, in an Assyrian list of gods, is really Ahura-mazda ; 
also that the divine names Mitra and Marun, found in Assyrian 
religious texts, are the same as the Vedic Mitra and Varuna. 
These names were borrowed by the Assyrians, according to 
Hommel, in the Kassite period (1700-1200 u.c.). Zimmern, too 
(A 'ATfi) 346 n. 1), points out, in harmony with the present 
article, that the relation of Parsism to Babylon needs to be more 
closely examined, k. F. G., §§ 1-19 ; T. K. C., §§ 20-26. 

ZORZELLEUS (zopzeAAeoy [A]), i Esd. 5 38. 
See Barzillai, 2. 

ZUAR plMV ; ctOfAp [BAFL]), an Issacharite (Nu. 
18 [■’])• 

ZUPH (S|- 1 D), Dt. 11, AV"*-, RV Suph (q.v.). 

ZUPH (fj-IV, as if 'honeycomb’). The ‘land of 
Zuph' (1 S. 9 s. <T€i<p [BA], <ji<pa [L]) is the district 
about the unnamed city where Samuel and Saul met. 
In 1 S. 1 1 (vaaeift [B], croud [A], c ru<f) [L] ; and 1 Ch. 
635 [20], Kr. dou<p [BA], crovfpt [L]) the descent of 
Elkanah is apparently traced back to an ancestor Zuph; 
1 Ch. 6 26 [ 11 ], however, gives the name as Zopliai, 
or as we might vocalise, Zuphi— i.e., 'the Zuphite ’ 
(( 7 ou«£[e]t [BAL]). 

Most critics also find *svi (a Zuphite) in 1 S. 1 1, on which 
r |VS ’|3 at the end of the verse may, it is thought, be a gloss. If, 
therefore, ‘Zuph ’in 1 S. 9 s is the same as ‘Zuph’ in 1 S. 1 1, 
etc., the ‘ land of Zuph ’ will mean probably the district held by 
the clan Zuph. 

It appears, however (see Ramathaim-zophim), that the MT 
of 1 S. 11 (on which 1 Ch. 635 I20] depends) is very corrupt, and 
that no use can be made of rps, or Zuph, which is probably 
incorrect. The case is the same with * Zuph ’ in the phrase 
4 the land of Zuph.’ Of a Zuph in Mount Ephraim (commonly 
so called) we know nothing, and the supposed reference to such 
a land throws the geography of Saul’s journey into great con¬ 
fusion. or (see l£>) p j'X in 1 S. 9 5 is very possibly a corrupt 
fragment of < 12 X 13 , Mizpah ; it is the Mizpah referred to in 1 S. 
7 5 Jf. and 10 17, and, as 7 16 shows, specially connected with 
Samuel. See Mizpah, i. 

Winckler indeed has suggested {Gl 2) that the land of Zuph 
(cp Ramathaim-zophim) was in the territory of Benjamin before 
the reduction of its limits by David (w ho, according to Winckler, 
conquered Benjamin and excluded from it ‘ the hill country 
of Ephraim’). There is also the possibility that ‘the hill- 
country of Ephraim ’ spoken of was in the Negeb, and that rp$, 
as well as rpo, comes from ri 23 X* There does appear to have 
been a southern Ephraim, and though to find it in 1 S. 9 4 would 
subvert all our theories, yet we must leave the question open 
whether the home of Saul may not have been in the Negeb, 
improbable as this may seem. 

n'%; is also supported by 1 Ch.620 Ktb. On the form *sis 
(1 Ch. On) cp Kittel, SBOT , ‘ Chron.’ ad loc. In 1 S li 
Wellhausen, Klostermann, Marquart, read P ,1X» * Zuph 

of Ephraim.' T. K. C. 

ZUR (and its possible compounds). We. find T 1 V, 
Zur (sur), used as a synonym for God or as an element 
in a compound title descriptive of God as the Mighty 
One, in Is. 17 10, and in many late exilic and post-exilic 
passages. 

See Dt. 32 4 15 18 30 31 [ 3 /r], 37 1 S. 2 2 2 S. 22 [ = Ps. 18 ] 
3 32 47 I^A] 23 3 Ps. 19 15 [14] 28 1 31 3 [2] 62 3 7 8[2 6 7] 71 3 73 26 
7835 8627 [26] 92 16 [15] 94 22 95 1 144 1 [also 756 , 0 ] Is. 26 4 
30 29 44 8 Hab. 1 12. 1 

Among these passages Dt. 324 18 30/, 1 S. 2 c Is. 
448 Hab. 1 12 are specially important, because here -ns, 

1 Rock,’ appears to have become altogether a synonym 
for ’ God.’ 2 To these we may perhaps add Josh. 15 58, 
where Beth-ZUR (q.v.) may mean 'house of Zur ’ = 

‘ house of God.’ 3 Are we to suppose that phrases like 

1 Is. 30 29 and Hab. 1 12^ are probably late; see the com¬ 
mentaries of Marti and Nowack. 

2 In Ps- 756 we should probably read neither *ixis3 nor *ns 3 > 
but p'^X 3 (cp 31 19 [18]). 

3 Hommel {AHT 320, cp 300) also compares the royal name 

(Bir-sur) in the inscription of Panammu, king of Sam’al 
(8th cent.), and the S. Arabian woman’s name Zuri-'addana. 
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' rock of my salvation ’ are suggested by an early divine 
title *rr>\ Zur (‘ rock ') ? If so, the author of Dt. 32 and 
those who followed him did but revert to an ancient 
usage when they employed Zur and Yahw6 synonymously. 
And if this early divine title existed among the Hebrews, 
we may, not without some plausibility, regard the four 
personal names Elizur, Pedahzur, Zuriel, and 
Zurishaddai (all in P) as ancient names preserved 
by the late Priestly Writing. 

The literary evidence, however, is not favourable to 
this view ; and on the sole ground of the place-name 
Bethzur (which can quite well be explained ' rock-house ’ 
or ‘rock-place’) we cannot venture to regard as beyond j 
all doubt the early existence of a divine name Zur. If, 
therefore, the four names referred to really contain the ! 
(late) divine name Zur, they must be artificial coinages ■ 
of P. But it is an objection to this view that P never ! 
employs the title ns of God. Are we to suppose, 
then, that P derived the names from some other late, 
post-deuteronomic writer? 

The difficulty can only he removed by a keener criticism of 
the MT. As the result of this we have found elsewhere that 
the four names are probably corruptions of ethnics or gentilics. 
The corruptions in the proper names of P are so numerous that 
this theory has to be seriously considered. See Pedahzur, 
Zuriel, Zurishaddai. Cp also Pashhur; if this word be a 
corruption of Pedahzur, we get another set of references to this 
name. The date of Jer. 20 (Pashhur chapter), however, is 
questioned (see Jeremiah ii, § 6). 

On the biblical passages, cp Gray, HPN 195 j(f., and on 
Jewish views of the meaning of Zur see Wiegand, ZA 7 // r 10 
85^(90). T. K. C. 

ZUT nVJ, abbrev., perhaps from TVNJp, Missur in 
N. Arabia [see Mizraim, § 2^] cp Rekem = Jerahmccl, 
Reba=’Arab; coyp [BAFL]). 1. A Midianitish 
chief, Nu. 25 15 31 8 Josh. 132 i. 

2. A name in a genealogy of Benjamin (g.v. , § 9 
ii. / 3 ), cp Zeror (1 Ch. 830 icavp [A =936 icetp [BN A]). 
His mother bears the Jerahmeelite name Maacah 
(Che.). See JQR 11 110-113, §§ 10/ 
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ZURIEL (bx'y.'i, as if 'my roek is El,' but see 
below ; coypiHX [BAFL]), b. Abihail, * prince ’ of the 
families of Merari (Xu. 835)+. 

The name taken by itself might be a combination of two 
names of God (cp Zur). But if Ahihail is a (popular) corruption 
of‘Jerahmeel’ (see Mahalatu, and cp if correct, in 

1 Ch. 229) and if ‘ Mahli ’ is a corruption of ‘ Jerahme’eli ’ and 
‘ Merari' of ‘ Misri ’ (/. e. , ‘ belonging to Musur or Musri [on the 
S. Palestinian border]’), or from some other ethnic (cp Merab), 
it is probable that is simply an afformative, and that ms 
implies a clan-name ns> possibly from "isis, and ultimately from 
nans- Cp rnzo (Sophereth). t. k. c. 

ZURISHADDAI § 43- as if ‘ my rock is 

Shaddai,’ but see below ; C0yp[e]lCAA<M [BAP'], and 
COypiCAAe [L]), father of the Simeonite prince Shelu¬ 
miel, Nu. 16 (2i2, coyplCAXAei [F] ; 73641 IO19U. 
Under the form Salasadai he is mentioned along 
with his son Shelumiel (g.v. ) in the compiled genealogy 
of Judith (8 i, capacadai [B], craXa. [A], ca.pL. [N]). 
See Genealogies i., col. 1662, n. 1. 

IV* (Zur) and 'jj (Shaddai?) may both be names of God (see 
Zur, Shaddai). But names (especially in P) being so often 
corrupt, it is not improbable that both were originally ethnics, 
and ultimately come respectively from flSIS (Zarephath) and 
SnJ’EC’' (Ishmael). See Zuriel and Shaddai. Asshur = the 
southern Geshur, with which the Simeonites may have been 
connected. Possibly, too, the Danite name, Amjviishaddai 
(g.v.), maybe a distorted form of Ishmael, and Shelumiel {g.v). 
may also have a tribal reference. T. K. C. 

ZUZIM (D'ul?), a people on the E. of the Jordan, 
Gen. 14 5f (cp Ham). Sym. £oi£o/u.|u,eir, 0 AEL cAvr) Icrxvpa, 
perhaps reading either C'pt> (Klo. Gesch. 107) or C'CViy (cp 

Pesh. xyri't ‘ the mighty ones,' and the form c'DIDb Zamzum- 
mim. See Emim). At any rate, we cannot venture to connect the 
narrle with that of the Roman military station Ziza, SE. of 
Heshbon. Sayce’s theory ( 0 / 7 . Mon. 160 /.) is also too 
hazardous. Probably the Zuzim are to be identified with the 
Zamzummim (q.v.\ and are a branch of the Rephaim— i.e. t 
probably of the Sarephathim. c'PT may in fact have come from 
□ ’IIS (Perizzites (though the plur. of 'ns does not actually 
occur); »ns itself may be a corruption of 'n21X* See Periz- 
zite, Rephaim. T. K. C. 
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